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THE  GARDEN  INDEX 


IITIDE^S:      TO      •VOL'OriMIE      ^^IXl^V 


A. 


Abies  Fortunei,  cones  of,  222  ;  religiota, 

440 
Absorption  of  water  by  plants,  501 
Abutilon  venosum,  286 
Acacia  dealbata,  140;  platyptera,  34 
Acacias,  note  on,  334 
Acanthomintha  ilicifolia.  29S 
Aceras  antliropophora,  454 
Acer  japonicum  aureum,  42  \  443  ;  fiep- 

temlobum  elegans  purpureum,  420 
Achmea  Marie  Kegicpe,  180 
Acineta  sulcata,  397 
Aconites,  winter,  100 
Acroclininma,  note  on,  122 
Ada  aurantiaca,  114 
Adiantum  cuneatum  deflexiim,  444;  cu- 

neatum  etrictum,  309  ;  farleyenpe,  524  ; 

rhodoph:sllum,  203,  266;  strictum,  26G 
Adonises,  the,  4'JO,  510 
Adonis  pyrenaica,  357 
^^^schynanthus  tricf^lor,  71 
j^Dsculus  sinensis,  230 
^thionema  coridifoliuni,  464 
jEthionemaa,  the  best,  39 
Afghanistan,  fruits  and  vegetables  in, 

142 
African  Lilies,  99 
Aganisia  ca;rulea,  132 
Agapantbas  umbellatua,  99 
Agathaja  ca>lestlB,  394,  437 
Akebia  quinata,  3S3 
Allamanda  Hendersoni,  58 
Allium  Clusii,  441 ;   oviflonim,  71  ;  tri- 

quetrum,  401;  Wallichianum,  t8 
Almond  tree,  the,  194 
Aloe  ciliarif,  244 
Alonsoalinlfolia,  255 
Aloyaia  citriodora,  247 
Alpine  Catchflies,  514 
Alpine  flowers,  the.  4S4 
Alpine  forest,  an,  404 
Alpine  Wallflowers,  442 
Alpines  and  slugs,  206 
Alstrcemerias,  note  on,  441 
Altemanthera  aurea  nana,  38 
Alyssum  saxatUe  Tom  Thumb,  316 
Amarjllises  at  Chelsea,  241 
Amaryllis    Colonel    Eurnaby.   264,   266; 

General  Gordon,  221 ;  Madonna,  266  ; 

Mrs.  Shirley  Hibberd,  264;  Ne  Plus 

Ultra.  2^1 ;   new,  291 ;  new  seedling, 

261,  326  ;  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  263,  266  ; 

Virgo,  209  ;  Zitella,  309 
America,  hard  weather  in,  176 
American  orchards,  2 
Amortiser  insecticide,  540 
Andromeda  tloribunda,  69, 286 ;  japonica, 

118 ;  tetragona,  5 
Androsaces,  Indian,  453 
Anemone  apennina,  219  ;  apennina  alba, 

286 ;    coronaria,   54  ;    double    scarlet, 

220 ;  Dutch  grown.  466 ;  fulgens,  160, 

22J  ;  varieties  of,  ISO  ;  hortensis,  441 ; 

Japonica  and  intermedia,  256;  Robin- 

sonlana,  Ul,  165,  383;  white  Apennine, 

286 
Anemones  and  -Ethionemas,  alpine,  320 
Anemones  as  annuals,  142,  228  ;  crown 

at   Birdbill,  290;  double,  442;  double 

ciown,  286  ;  during  winter,  101 ;  from 

seed,  427, 490  ;  Irish,  161  ;  semi-double, 

312 
AnemonopsiB  macrophylla,  383,  472 
Angttecum  EUisi,  2SS  ;  faatuosum,  352 ; 

hyaloides,  200 
Anguloa  uniflora,  71 
Annuals,   late  blooming,    430  ;    raising, 

269  ;  some  useful,  183  ;  tender,  344 
Auopterua  glandulosa,  356 
Anthuriums,  seedling,  375 
Ants  and  emmets,  294 


Anthurium  Andreanum,  312;  Schtrzeri- 
anum,  progeny  nt,  439 ;  a  fine,  380 ; 
Scherzerianum  Cypheri,  443  ;  Scher- 
zerianum,  fine-flowered,  466;  Scher- 
zerianum,varieties  of  ,472  ;  splendidum, 
99,  114  ;  Schezerianum  var.  Vervaene- 
anum,  441 

Ants,  destroying,  339 

Apple,  Blenheim  Orange,  32,  49,  104; 
Baithelemy  du  Mortier,  126  ;  Golden 
Reinette,  147  ;  Bigh  Canons,  352  ;  Lord 
Derby,  3,  49 ;  Sir,  Gladstone,  386 ; 
A  Perkins,  1,137;  Etatistica  of,  138; 
stocks,  405 

Apple  tree,  a  large,  126 

Apple  trees  and  Strawberries,  28,  49 

Apple  trees,  canker  in,  66,  191,  250 

Apple  trees  in  pleasure  grounds,  394 

Apples  as  ornamental  trees,  361,  379,  435 

Apples,  cider,  29 ;  early  market,  465 ; 
for  cider  making,  29 ;  good,  47  ;  prices 
of,  28 ;  prices  of  good,  1 ;  two  good 
kitchen,  147 

Apricot,  JluBch-Musch,  327 

April  Roses,  377 

Aquatic  plants,  297 ;  choice,  318 

Aquilegia  vulgaris  grandiflora  alba,  63 

Arabis  blepharophylla,  363 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  18 

Aralias,  select,  56 

Araucarias,  transplanting,  399 

Arbutus  photinijcfolia,  180 

Arctotis  aapera  var.  arborescens,  t9 

Arecaria  balearica,  16 

Aristolochia  gigas,  3S0 

Arnica  montana,  472 

Arpophyllum  giganteum,  306 

Arrhenatherum  avenaceum,  429 

Arthropodium  cirrbatum,  439 

Art  in  the  garden,  203 

Arundo  Donax,  103 

Arum  LiUes,  174,  313.  378 

Arums,  cultivated,  87 

Asparagus,  501 ;  culture  of,  541 

Asparagus  beds,  making  new,  209 

Asparagus  decumbens,  331  ;  or  Buda 
Kale,  258;  preserving,  323;  ttnuissi- 
mu5,  196  ;  tinned,  304 

Asphodel,  the  yellow,  472 

Asplenium  horridum,  420 

Aster  Ejgelovi,  68  ;  Bigelovi  lilacinus,  68 

Asters,  min'ature,  in  pots,  260 

Aubrietias,  dividing,  95 

Aucuba  berries,  319 

Aucuba  japonica,  153 

Aucubas,  fringed,  484 

Auricula  Conservative,  309  ;  Hetty  Dean, 
263  ;  Maud  Browne,  312  ;  Mrs.  Moore, 
266 ;  Mungo  McGeorge,  308  ;  offsets,  77  ; 
show,  the,  353  ;  Sir  W.  Hewett,  266 

Auriculas,  120;  and  wcolly  apbis,  144; 
General  Gordon,  &c.,  266  ;  new,  S9, 
143,  382;  and  good,  182;  prt  paring 
for  exhibition,  270 

Australian  Tree  Ferns,  34 

Autumn  and  winter  flowers,  260 

Autumn  sowing,  470 

Awards  of  the  Horal  Committee,  4 

Azalea  Balwel'i,  180  ;  Baron  Nathaniel 
de  Rothschild,  309;  B.  S.  Williams, 
309  ;  Comte  de  Germiny,  309 ;  Comte 
de  la  Torre,  3C9  ;  Comte  de  Paris.  309  ; 
Prince  Henry,  209  ;  indica  out-of-doors, 
486;  J.  D.  T.  Lleweljn,  309;  La  Mer- 
veilleuse,  266 ;  Little  Beauty,  291  : 
Mdlle.  Marie  Stockman,  309  ;  mollis, 
155,  196;  Mrs.  Alfred  Heaver.  221 
Mrp.  Buist,  282;  not  flowering,  260 
obtusa,  224  ;  Princess  of  Wales,  309  , 
sinensis  alba,  290 :  Souvenir  de  Due 
d'Albany,  309  ;  Souvenir  de  Marie 
RoEsell,  352 

Azara  microphylla,  192 

Azolla  caroliniaua,  243 


Azaleas,  Ghent  and  English,  373,  630; 
new,  89  ;  new  hybrid,  3S0  ;  not  flower- 
ing, 214 


Backhouse,  MeEsra.,    NurEerles,    Yoik, 

246 
Baden-Baden,  notes  from,  267 
Balm  ol  Gilead,  103 
Balsam,  culture  of  the,  97 
Balsams,  226 
Banana,  new  variegated,  393;  the  red, 

523 
Bananas,  culture  of,  259 
Banyan  trees,  the,  446,  494 
Barberries,  evergreen,  219 
Barberry  blight,  the,  47 
Baskets,  hanging,  167 
Bitchelor'B  Buttons,  363 
Bath  and  "West  of  England  Show,  the, 

330 
B^uhinia  purpurea,  287 
Beans,  best  broad,   301 ;  early  kidney^ 

198  ;  the  best,  91 
Bearberry,  the,  244 
Bee  Orchids,  386 

Beech  trees,  planting,  153 

Beets,  the  best,  9L 

Begonia  Carri^reJ,  221 ;  Comtesse  Loulre 

Erdody,  2S0 ;    Froebeli,  250;    insects 

on,  304  ;  insignis,  414  ;  Lubbersi,  279  ; 

Lynchiana,   4£9,  534 ;   manicata,    222 ; 

ornamental-leaved,   38;    Roezli,    £64; 

socotrana,  6  ;  undulata,  14 
Begonias,  443;  new,  89;  new  tuberous. 

509;  tuberous,  120,  336,  344;  for  btd- 

ding.  181 ;  storing,  57 
Benefits  of  glass  coping,  460 
Beuthamia  fragifera,  3,  246 
Berbtris    Aquifolium     magnifica,     219; 

ariatata,  194  ;   Darwini,  131,  230,  305, 

412  ;  japonica.  194  ;  stenophylla,  349 
Berries  and  birds,  112 
Bessera  elegans,  42 
Biennials  and  perennials,  337 
Bignonia  radicans,  93  ;    Ur  guis,  414 
Billbergia   nutans,    14 ;  Wetherilli  and 

Bakeri,  118 
Bindweed,  the  Hungarian,  102 
Birds  and  berries,  52  ;  and  Cotoneaster 

berries,    93 ;    and    garden  crops,  288 ; 

and  seeds,  314,  209 ;  and  vegetables, 

199  ;  destrnctive,  176,  213 
Blechnum  Spicant  and  its  varieties,  442 
BHnds,  lath,  261,  449 

Blue  flowers,  358 

Blue-flowered  greenhouse  plants,  97 

Blue  Marguerites,  the,  437 

Bog  garden,  a  natural,  16 

Boilers,  coil,  226 

Bomarea  conferta,6,118 ;  finely-flowered, 
312 

Bones  v.  crocks,  203 

Books— 
"  Les   Clematites  k  grandes    fleurs," 

111 
*'  Books  on  Gardening,  new,"  394 
"Guide  to  Methods  of  Insect  Life," 

110 
"  Guide  to  the  Kew  Museums,"  153 
"  Paxton's  Flower  Garden,"  407 
"  Scripture  Botany,"  268 
"  The  Books  of  Health,"  92 
"  The  English  Flower  Garden,"  32 
"  The  High  Alps  of  New  Zealand,"  172 
"  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  Fruit 

for  Market  and  Family  Use,'"  130 
"  Wood  Forests  and  Estates  of  Perth- 
shire," 50 

Border  Carnations,  429 

Borders,  iuaide  v.  outside,  147 


Borneo,  English  flowers  in,  52 

Boronia  heterophylla,  334 ;  megastigma, 

415 
Bossifca  linophylla,  441 
Bottle-brush  plants,  4S6 
Bottom-heat,  268 
Bouquets,  fashionable  hand,  275 
Bouvardia  strigosa,  441 
Bouvardiaa,  propagating,  37  ;  proparaS 
ing  double,  348  ;  propagating  asd  cul- 
ture, SS ;  striking,  30 ;  summer  treat- 
ment of,  449  ;  their  culture,  133 

Bower,  a  summer,  363 

Bowling  green,  a,  399 

Bramble,  double  white,  6 

Brambles,  ornamental,  435 

Brassia  antherotes,  426 

Briers  for  budding,  474 

British  plants,  exterminating,  381 ;  three 
interesting,  510 

Broccoli  and  Cauliflower,  210 ;  for 
winter  and  spring,  21  ;  late,  370  ;  seed, 
450;  Snow's  Winter  White.  47,  197,  2i9 

Broccoli,  25S  ;  spring.  45U  ;  Veitch's  Au- 
tumn and  Snow's  Winter,  175 ;  Veitch's 
Spring  White,  176 

Brt^meliadsat  home,  S74 

Bromus  inermls,  429 

Bronze  Leaf,  tte,  404 

Broom,  double  Spanish,  111 

Broom  Rapes,  the,  381 

Erowallia  elata,  226  ;  JameEOUi,  221 

Broxbourne  Alps,  the,  384 

Erugmansia  suaveolens,  441 

Brussels  Sprouts,  72,  258 

Bryngwyn,  Hereford,  conservatory  at,  214 

Euda  Kale,  blanched,  209 

Bnddleia  globosa,  466  ;  in  pots,  402 

Ends,  fruit,  and  temperature,  22 

Bulbines,  note  on,  442 

Bulbous  plants,  467,  607 

Bullfinches  and  fruit  buds,  219 

Bulrushes,  propngating,  151 

Burchellia  capensis,  US 

Burghley,  notes  from,  116,  175 

Euruham  Beeches,  Funntj  Folks  on,  439 

Burning  Busb,  the,  229 

Bushey  Park  in  June,  4C7 

Eush  trees,  dwarf,  391 

Butterfly  Orchid,  the  rosy,  474 

Buttonhole  and  other  bouq,uets,  243 


Cabbage,  Ellam's  Dwarf  Early,  310;  red, 
324  ;  White  Heart.  109 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers,  258 

Cabbages,  early,  324 

Caladiums,  443  ;  new  and  choice,  436 

Calanthe  discolor,   339  ;  Regnieri,   177 
Veitchi,  100;  varieties  of,  42 

Calanthes  at  Christmas,  5u0 ;  at  Single- 
ton, 13 ;  culture  of,  200  ;  pruning,  251, 
307,  324 

Calceolarias,  462  ;  herbaceous,  465  ;  judg- 
ing at  tbe  Crystal  Palace,  484 

Calendula  maritimafl.-pl.,  08;  officinalis 
var.  Meteor,  250  ;  sicula  11. -pi.,  68 

California,  mountain  lake  in,  281 

Calla  rethiopica  planted  out,  375 

Callas,  double-spathed,  19,  58,  ISO 

Calocbortus  Eeuthami,  420  ;  double,  445  ; 
double-flowered,  445  ;  the  genus,  342 

Camassia  esculenta,  3S0  ;  esculenta  alba, 
380 

Camellia,  a  noble,  313 

Camellia  borders,  making,  168 

Camellia C.  M.  Hovey,  380  ;  M.  Rajmond 
Lenioinier,  114 

Camellias,  220,  243,  536  ;  notes  on,  37S  ; 
outdoors  in  Wales,  2S9 ;  priming,  443 
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Campanula  Allioni,  JS2  ;  cenisia,  182  ; 
latiloba,  206 ;  placiflora,  182 ;  tbyr- 
aoidea,  182  ;  Waldsteiriana,  182 

Campanulas,  a  few  alpine,  182 ;  tall 
growiog,  206 

CauaiJiuD  fruit,  2 

Condollea  tetrandra,  2£3 

Canistrura  roseum,  279 

Canker,  1C4  ;  in  Apple  treep,  81, 191,  250  ; 
on  fruit  trees,  143 

Canna  Ehemanni,  2S7  ;  liHRora,  279 

Cannell's  nursery,  notes  from,  457 

Cannes.  Hower  garden  at,  253 

Capri,  fio^vers  from,  6 ;  notes  from,  SS 

Capuchiu  monastery  at  Syracuse,  426 

Caraguata  lingulala,  74 

Cardiospermum  Halicacabum,  439 

Carnalian  Andalusia,  283  ;  Eureka,  441 ; 
Sirs.  Maclaren,  420  ;  Painted  Lady, 
409  ;  Piuk,  Tthite,  510;  W.  P.  Milner, 
463 

Carnations,  256;  and  Tlcotees,  336;  new, 
iO,  162;  border,  429;  Clove  and  bor- 
der, 62,  120 ;  fringed,  510 ;  new  race, 
422  ;  perpetual  floi«-ering,  196,  i:86,  344  ; 
propagailrg,  384;  Tne  or  perpetual, 
388  ;  setdliug,  2C7  ;  Valencia,  357 

Carrot  Guerande,  109 

Carrots  and  their  culture,  174 

Carse  of  Gowrie,  fruit  culture  in,  430 

Caseandra  calyculata,  forced,  259 

Caa&iope  fastigiata,  ICi 

Castor-oil  plants.  259 

Catchfliea,  the  alpine,  514 

Caterpillar  on  Auriculas,  510 

Cattleya  amethyitoplossa,  200  ;  a  new, 
62;  citrina,  307;  Eldorado  var.,  11; 
labiata,  varieties  of,  288  ;  Loddigtsi, 
264  ;  Mendeli.417  ;  Mendell  roarginata, 
443;  Mendeli  6elborn<=nsiB,  420;  Mos- 
»irc,464;  Mossise  and  Mendeli, 424;  Mcs- 
firc  grandis  464;  Percivaliana,  13,  31, 
42,  114,  166;  Percivaliana  alba,  136; 
Reinecklana  superbissima,  398 ;  Schrco- 
deriana,  463  ;  .'■kinneri,  a  monster,  507; 
speciosisaima,  94  ;  Triana;,  334  ;  Trianse 
alba,  219;  Triana;  at  P.irdhill,  307; 
Tiianre  Backhousiana,  113 ;  Triacce 
Bonnyana,  178  ;  Triante  Dodgeoni,  113  ; 
Trianaj  Leeana,  26?,  263,  266  ;  Triana) 
Popavan  variety,  167;  IriatajprincepB, 
113;  TrianiE  Ruaeelliana,  113;  Triarfo 
fiplendidiaslma,  221 ;  Triana^,  striped, 
200;  Triaiiffi,  the  white,  52;  Tiiarco 
varieties,  157 ;  Warscewiczi  delicata, 
62 

Cattleyas  from  Southport,  261,  £62  ;  Mr. 
Percival's,  523  ;  Popayan,  242  ;  potting, 

11,  14.  41 

Ceacothus,  a  new,  400  ;  rigidue,  334 

CeanothuBes  undtr  glass,  376 

Celery  culture,  notes  on,  409 

Celery  maggot,  thf ,  lO,  21 

Celery,  stewed,  109 

Celery  trenches,  343 

Ceb.ia  crttica,  468,  526 

Cement  f'lr  mounting  plants,  375 

Centropogon  Lucyanus  grown  cool,  219 

Cercis,  the  genus,  347 

Certificates,  firat-clasa,  awarding,  318 

Ceitiflcating  old  plants,  466 

Channel  Island",  April  in  the,  445 

Chatsworth.  beautits  of,  539 

Chaumontel  Pears.  250 

Cherry,  double-flowertd,  70 

Cherry  Plum,  double  mse-colnured,  304 

Cherries,  Mort  llo  and  Kentish.  103 

Chicory,  hHnchf  d,  110  ;  foiced,  71 

Chimonantlius  fragrans,  112 

Chinese  Primroses  v.  hardy,  251 

Chimonanthus  fragrans  fruiting,  93 

Chionodoxa  Lucilire,  220 

Chionodoxa  v.  Scilla  libirica,  336 

Choisya  ternata.  439,  446 

Chorosema  Chandleri,  438 ;  cordatum 
spleadens,  154  ;  tlavum,  334,  BSU 

Chou  de  Burghley,  10,  21.   47,  135 

Christmas  hli.iomiug  Culantlies,  503 

Christmas  Roses,  77  ;  preEerving  flowers 
of,  60;  protectizg,  102;  seedling,  509; 
soil  for,  163  ;  St.  lirigid'e,  «,  16 

Cftirysanthemum  Mycunis,  68  ;  refoim  4 
19,  100  ' 

Chrysanthemums,  243  ;  at  Christmas,  n  ; 
at  Tobio,  100 ;  from  Berry,  354 ;  in 
January,  155,  195  ;  In  Japan,  122,  145  ; 
late,  6,  197,  219,  220;  new,  4,  t» ; 
planting  out,  43a  ;  segetum,  506  ; 
three  new,  298 

Cineraria  Challenger,  221  ;  Orr  at  Eastorn 
and  Lottie  WlUiarason,  136,  226  ; 
Lady's  Favourite,  I4U;  I-utlie  Charm- 
ing, 221 ;  Royal  Standard.  221 

Cinerarias,  313 ;  double,  451,  493  ;  large 
282,  313;  note  on,  450 

Citrus  medica  acida,  199 

t^emati3  alpina,  439;  cirrhosa,  117; 
coccinea,  32,  38;  indivlsa,  270;  indi- 
vJsB  lobata,  280  :  Jackraanni  alba,  208  ; 
Jacbmanni,  origin  of,  112  ;  montana, 
337,  380;  Jackmanni,  320 

Clematises  and  their  culture.  126;  for 
out-duor  culture,  472:  the  beet  varie- 
ties of,  126 


Clerodendron  fragrans,  220 
Clerodendrons  planted  out,  466 
Cletbra  arborea,  58 
Clianthus  puniceus,  224,  526 
Climate,  deterioration  of  our,  387 ;  our, 

401,  425,  465 
Climbers  for  shaded  walls,  75  ;  on  trees, 

425,  472 
Climbing  Sundew,  493 
Clipping  Box  edgings,  258 
Clove  Pink  Mrs.  Sinking,  453 
Cobweb  Houseleck,  232 
Coccocypselum  discolor,  53 
Cockroaches  in  Peach  houses,  121 
Cocoa  nut,  milk  of  the,  203 
Cocoa  plant,  fruiting  of  the,  400 
Ccologyne  cristata  chutswoithecEis,  114; 

pandurata,  397 
Cuffee  plant,  the,  263 
CcifEea  nrabica,  2G3  ;  travancorensis,  IPS 
Colchicum  crotifloium,  207 
Coleus  Mrs.  G.  Simpson,  155 
Collector's  journal,  notes  from  a.  232 
Columbines,    4S5 ;    seedling,    406,    480 ; 

white,  415,  f08 
Committee  of   the  Eoyal  Hortictiltural 

Society,  32 
Oompo3ts  for  Orchids,  251 
CoDophallug  Titanum,  ]1 
Conservatory  at  Bryngwjn,  214 
Conservatory,  flowers  for  the,  195 
Convolvulus  minor,  255 
Cooking  vegetablep,  474 
Corbularia  citrina,  140,  185,  224 
Coreopsis,  annual  and  perennial,  161  ; 

lanceolata,  25ti 
Cornflower,  the  common  b'ue,  270 
Coronilla  glauca,  287,  3:^4.  402 
Coryneum  Bejerincki,  'Z22 
Costus  igneus,  199 

Cotoneaster  frigida,  90  ;  Simonsi,  372 
Cotton  Thistle,  the,  193 
Cotton  Plant,  226 

Covent  Garden  Flower  Slarket,  330 
Cowslips,  moufetrcus,  484 
Cowslip,  the  Imperial,  189 
Crocks  r.  bones,  203 
Crocus  alatavicus,  ISO;  Imperati,  54,74, 

96,     286;    Imperati    albus,    9',    i08 ; 

minimus.  94  ;  pusillus,  118 
Crown  Anemones,  54 
Crown  Imptrial,  yellow,  363,  380 
Crystal  Palace  Summer  Show,  461 
Cucumbers,  culture  in  summer,  199  ;  and 

Melons  in  pits.  248  ;  diseased,  135,  4J0; 

from  cuttings,  601  ;  long,  324  ;  remedy 

for  gumming  in,  501 
Cucurbitaceous  plants,  361 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  the  garden,  245 
Curculigo  recurvata  vatiepata,  10 
Current  topics,  notes  on,  191 
Cuscuta  trifolil,  137 
Cyclamen   Crimson    Beauty,  31  ;    Dame 

Blanche,  136,  2G6 ;  g-ganteura  delif*- 

tum,  13G;  haidy,  74;  nursery,  a,  160; 

Piincess  Ida,  221 
Cyclamens,  Rose  Gem  and  Purity,  260 
Cymbidium  eburncum,  200,  288  ;  elegans, 

11 ;  Lehmanni,  329  ;  Masterw,  432 
Cypress  tree,  old,  93 
Cypripedlum  Argus,  twin-flowered,  213  ; 

caudatum,  623  ;caudatum  roseum,  464  ■ 

ciliolare,  3u9,  443  ;  Curtist,  283  ;  Druryi, 

266  ;    Godefroj^,   396  ;    grande,    420  ; 

t.eeanum,   31 ;  Robelini,  443  ;    specta- 

liile,   262;    Spicerianuni.   11;   euperci- 

liolare,  397  ;  Eyihetense,  397  ;  venustum, 

twin-flowered,  14  ;  vil  osum  var.,  241 
Cypripediums,  hardy,  156 
Cytisus  Adami,  3,  14  ;  flUpes,  34;  fllipes, 

grafting,  155 


D. 


DafToctiland  Narcissi,  double,  296 
Daffodil,  beauty  of  form  of  the,  318 
Daffodil  conference,   201,   233,  267,  2S9 

315,3^1 
Daflodil  culture  for  market,  365 
Daffodil   Enily  Sulphur,  185;  freaks  of, 
440;   the  great,  269,  317;  the  white, 
248 
Daffodils,    290;    olassiflcation    of,    302; 
colours    of,    2  3  :    double,    286.  484  ; 
dwarf,  272  ;  early,  180,  185  ;  early  sin- 
gle, 73 ;  fair,  404  ;  from  Cork,  358  ;  in 
ihe  lake  country,  270  ;  notes  on,  236, 
395;    the    rtnaming,  318;    single  and 
double,   407  ;    heccmicg  double,   362, 
383;  Tenby,  272;  the  home  of  white, 
3i:3  ;  Trumpet,  270  ;  when  to  cut,  273  ; 
Dahlia  coccinea  var.  Paragon,  279 ;  ex- 
celsa,  2S6  ;  how  to  propagate  the,  205 
Dahlias,  120  ;  single  from  seed,  102,  170 
Daisies,  diseased,  144  ;  Ox  eye,  5C9 
Dandelion,  324 

D:iphne  Genkwa,  293;  indica,  104  ;  Mc- 
zereuni,    132,    142,  194 ;    neapolitana, 
244 
Datura  (Pfugmar  sis)  fanguinea,  358 


Davallia  bullata,  S2 ;  Mariesf,  133  ; 
Maries!  cristata,  ZOO 

Decaisnea  inslgnls,  7L 

Deciduous  trets,  245 

Decorations,  lloral,  321 

Delphinium  trollifolium,  63 

Dendrobium  aureum,  52 ;  BenEoria?,  522  ; 
Falconeri,  464  ;  flmbriatum  oculatum, 
100;  Flndleyanum,  52;  Findlejanum 
giganteum,  221  ;  Harvejanuni,  3f  2  ; 
macrophylium  Euikei,  177  ;  I'anthi, 
484;  suaviesimuin,  404;  thyrsiflorum, 
S29,  402  ;  thyrsiflorum  Waikeriai.um, 
424;  Wardianum,  178,  213;  Wardiu- 
num  Lowii,  219 

Dendrobiums,  324  ;  pruning,  424 

Dendrometer,  Kay's,  tO 

Dentaria  d'gitata,  219  ;  pclyphylla,  140 

Deoridlsation  of  chlorophyll,  32 

Derhyehire  wild  gardening,  311 

Desmodium  gjrans,  55;  pendullflorum, 
194 

Deutzias,  finely-grown,  313 

Dianthua  Atkinsoni,   22  ;  deltoide 3,  144 

iJianthuses,  the  best  cultivated,  22 

Dichopogon  strictu?,  199 

Dichorisandras,  36 

Dieffenbachia  JenmanI,  31,  266 

Dielytra  spectabillB,  178 

Diosma  tricoldeB,  140 

Diosmas,  247 

Lioniea  muscipula,  24 

Dtscaria  longispina,  442 

Discords  in  gardtning,  468 

Donner  Lake,  the,  281 

Dorj  anthes  exctlea,  334 

Double  Daffodils  steding,  5G9 

Double  Poet's  Narcissus,  the,  427 

J'ownhill,  Coleraiue,  33 

Dracaena  gracilis,  17  ;  Lindcni,  442 

DracR?nas.  37  ;  the  best,  472 

Drosera  auricnlata,  493 

Dublin,  plants  in  bloom  in,  53 

Dunlop  House,  Ayisbire,  Orchids  at,  13 


E. 


Ealing  Horticultural  Society,  133 

Early  flowers,  159 

Eartbenware  rings  for  bulbs,  485 

Echeveria  agavoides,  268 

Echinocactus  mammillosus,  466 

Edelwtiss  of  New  Zealand,  203 

Edging  plants,  dwaif.  238 

Effects  of  the  frost,  356 

Elwagnua  longipes,  373;  macrophj  Uus, 

192 
Elder,  the  variegated,  280,  319 
Electric  light  and  vegetation,  45 
Ellam's  Cabbages,  45 
Endive  Grosse  I'ancalifere,  109 
Epacris  Diadem  and  The  Premltr,  130  ; 

onosnircflora,  261 
Epacrises,  new,  ICO 
Epidendrums,  rare,  397 
Kpilobium  lleisL-heii,  63 
Epimedium  pinnatum,  224 
Erica  codonodes,  313 
Erigeron  aurautiacus,  486 
Erjthrina  crista-galli,  2B0 
Erythroniams,  280 
Eucalypti  as  water  drinkers,  202 
Eucalyptus  from  Tonquin,  a  new,  304 
Eucharldium  Breweri,  491 
Euchads  am^zonica,  22,  175,  226,   437; 

flowering   the,  191  ;   bulbj   diseased, 

<39  ;  Candida,  226,  374  ;  caDdida,doubIe, 

14;  failme  of,  373;  grcndlflora,  252; 

Hartweglana,   253;    Sanderlana,   252; 

Bubedtntata,  252 
EncryphJa  pinnatlfo'ia,  194 
Euonjmus  flmbriatus,  69 
Euphorbia  fulgens,  196  ;jacquinxfiora,  24 
Eurjbia  Gunniaua,  357 
Evergreen  ehrubs,  349 
Evolution,  note  on,  326 
Exacum  macranthum,  442 
Exhibition    at    Ilulloway,    268 ;  at   St. 

James's  Uall,  MancheRttr,  485 
Exochorda(SpirfD3)grdndiflora,  305  ;  359 


Fabiana  Imbricata,  441 

P'acts  with  regard  10  trees,  426 

Fashionable  flowers,  440 

Favourites,  some  garden,  295 

Fawcett  10  Flora,  222 

Fens,  wild  flowers  in  the,  117 

Ferneries  and  their  anargemtnt,  153; 
unhcatcd,  415 

Fern  frond  insects,  281 

Ferns  and  their  culture,  12;  hardy  for 
cutting,  3n  ;  new  Maiden-hair,  414  ; 
(f  Caniarvonshire,  339;  propagating 
and  raising,  165;  the  bcit  cultivated, 
IH,  61,  107,  276,  363,  498;  choice 
small,  314  ;  fllmy,  415  ;  tree,  142 ;  tree 
atKew,  311 ;  tree  in  Australia,  34 


Ferns  and  clubbing,  541 

Fertilising  Moss,  263,  372 

Festuca  elalior,  429 

Ficua  elastica,  propagating,  282 

Ficus  elastf  ca  albo-variegata,  443  ;  indica, 
446 

Ficuaes,  planted  out,  10 

Fig  culture,  215,   460 

Fig  tree  Insects,  283 

Fig  trees  on  the  soulh  coast,  139, 137 

Filberts  and  Cob  nuts,  115 

Filmy  Fom-,  163;  for  unheated  fer- 
neries, 621 

Fire  Bush,  the,  402 

Flora  of  J^orth  America,  388 

Floial  committees'  awards,  1 

Floral  decoration,  455,  495 

Floral  photographs,  420 

Floral  time  table,  a,  500 

Florentine  Iris,  the,  439 

Florist's  flowers,  hardy,  120  ;  new,  122 

Flower  drawing.  242 

Flower  fragrance,  73 

Flower  garden,  321 

Flower  garden,  present  day,  428 

Flower  gatherer,  the,  372 

Flower  glasses,  the  Munstead,  218 

Flower  packing,  525 

Flower-pots,  glazed,  116,  155 

Flower-pot  reform,  185 

llowerirg  shrubs,  3C4 

Flower  shows,  popularising,  243 

Flowers  and  Grapes  together,  356 

Flowers  and  plants  in  the  housp,  277 

Flowers,  autumn  and  winter,  259  ;  early, 
159;  hardy,  for  cutting,  508;  from 
Alloa,  358  ;  from  Cornwail,  402  ;  hardy, 
in  January,  5  ;  hardy  in  midwinter,  6 
best  of  the  year,  12;  mummy,  178 
old-fashioned,  490 ;  sweet-smelling 
white,  3t9  ;  worth  improvement,  491 

Food  and  feeding,  360 

Food  plants  injured  by  insects,  464 

Forced  plants,  after  treatment  of,  67 

Forced  Roses,  264 

Forsythia  suspensa,  280 

Fortune's  yellow  Rose,  422 

Fowler's  lawn  seed,  442 

Foxglove,  monstrous,  644 

Francoa  appendiculata,  165 

Fraudulent  fruit  packing,  148 

Freesia  Leichtlini  alba,  318  ;  new  hybrid, 
61,  135;  refracta,  74;  refracfa  alia, 
215,  318;  refra.ta  as  an  annual,  168 

Freesia",  155 

French  Beans,  450 

Fritillaria  kamtschatcensis,  232 

Fritillaries,  che(|uered,  the,  305 

Frognal,  Chislehurst,  79 

Frofcts,  effects  of  the,  470 

Frosts  in  the  United  States,  153 

Fruit  and  flower  boxes,  266 

Fruit  and  other  trees  in  rubble,  124 

Fruit  and  vegetable  show,  4C3 

Fruit  buds  and  temperature,  22 

Fruit  cracking,  400 

Fruit  crops,  S.  Hants,  533 ;  culture  in 
pots,  491  ;  culture  in  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie,  430  ;  (arming,  2  ;  in  Kent,  360  ; 
farm.  Lord  Kudeley's,  2;  importations 
of,  2;  out-of-doors.  176;  packing,  513, 
525  ;  frauds  in  packing,  81 ;  preservinp, 
138;  prices  of,  100  ;  prospects  of,  138, 
147,  273,  525  ;  the  cheapest  food,  366 

Fruit  tree  borders,  watering  and  treat- 
ing, SO 

P'ruit  trees  and  the  season,  250 

Fruit  trees  in  pots,  531 ;  manuring,  275  ; 
protection  of,  187;  regrafting,  231;  re- 
newing old,  SI ;  top-dressing,  320  ; 
watering,  303 

Fruits  and  flowers  together,  437 

Fiuits  and  insects,  5iO 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  454 

Fruits,  flavour  of,  iS  ;  scarcity  of  home- 
grown, 469 

Fuchsia  Gustave  Dor^,  38  ;  sjrinprcflora, 
358  ;  fumigator,  new  pttent,  400 


Garr'enera'Royal  Benevolent  Institution, 

331,  419 
Oaillardia  hybiida  splendens,  256 
GalanthuB  Elwesi  major  and  G.  vires- 

cens,  371 
Garden,  an  informal,  114 
Garden  at  Sigua,  a,  404 
Garden  of  the  Capuchin  Minastery,  426 
Gardener,  a  witty,  188 
Gardeners'  meeting  at  Munstead,  a,  4?5 
Gardenia  Stanleyaua.  ICO 
Gardening,  illustrated,  IS-'j 
Gardening,  past  and  present,  337 
Gardens  at  Palermo,  333  ;  in  tie  desert, 

1S5  ;  note  on,  403  ;  old  Irish,  372 
Garrya  elliptica,  34  ;  in  fruit,  290 
Gas  as  a  heating  medium,  399 
Gas  tar  dressings,  492,  493 
Gas  tar  on  Vines,  28 
Gaulthoria  trichnphjlla,  271 
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Gentiana  acaulis  for  edging,  360 ;  vema, 
316  ;  Walujewi,  190 

Geraniums,  scented-leaved,  247  ;  tweet- 
scented,  247 

German  Itisps,  446 

Geura,  double  scarlet,  509  ;  miniatnm, 
357 

Giant  Fennels.  455 

GUnnower,  what  is  a?  75.  101,  122   161 

Glauioli,  120;anioiiK  Kcsts,  78  ;  and 
tlieir  culture,  20S  ;  note  on,  162  ;  plant- 
ing, 3&2 

Gladioli  sportin-j,  526 

Gladiolus  Colville's  Bride,  53S 

Gladiolus  The  Bride,  46B ;  tristis,  244  ; 
Quartiniauus,  111 

Glamis  Castle  in  January,  4("3 

Glasnevin,  Palm  huuse  at,  268 

Glass  copings  r.  houses,  511 

Glasshouses,  shading  for,  439 

Glass,  ornamental,  4J9 

Glauciun:  tricolor,  6S 

Globe  Artichoke,  25S 

Glorioaas  and  their  cu'turo,  36 

Glon-ra  jismiQiflura,  441 

Gloxinias,  443  ;  at  Chelsea,  413  ;  in  win- 
ter, 68 

Glazed  pots,  57,  116  ;  for  Orchids,  13, 
42 

Godetias,  255 

Godwinia  glgas,  74 

Goseypium  herbaceum,  226 

Golden  Feather,  double-flowered,  246 

Gooseberriee,  our,  80 

Gorcy,  flowers  from,  98 

Gourd  Olive,  1(9 

Grape  culture,  274;  at  ArgenteuU,  405  ; 
notes  on,  216 

Grape,  Gros  Colwar,  3  ;  Grrs  Ma-  oc, 
125,  147,  172,  lg8;  JIrs  Pinceablack 
Muscat,  158,  17^,  1S8  ;  PtarEon's 
Golden  Queen,  373  ;  trade,  the,  445  ; 
Trebbiano,  81.  125 

Grapes  and  Figs  outdoors,  492  ;  and 
flowers,  333,  £56,  279,  4S7  ;  and  in  the 
Channel  Islands,  307  ;  raising  and  prr.v- 
ing  new,  365;  shrivelling,  es,  82,  125, 
li7;  soil  on,  effect  of,  231  ;  stoneleas; 
132  ;  thinning,  533  ;  thinning  and 
shouldering,  470 

Graveyard  gardening,  247 

Greenhouse  bullis,  467 

Greenhouses,  Lilits  for,  F5 

Greenhouses  Mithoutpot>,  30 

Grevillea  Manglesi,  414 

Grubs,  note  on,  396;  of  the  dadJj-long- 
legs,  233 

Gum  Cistuses,  3S0,  419 

Gum  disease  in  trees,  the,  173 

Gumming  not  contagi  >U9,  210 

Gymnogramma  Schizophyila  var.  gIo:i- 
OS3,  4b9 

G.vmnopsis  uniserialis,  293 


H. 


Habrothamnus  Newelli,  74 

Habrothamnuses,  526 

Hacliuey  Downs,  Orchids  a^,  113 

Bakea  laurina  and  other  species,  97 

Hamamelis  arborea,  t9,  118 ;  japonica, 
111 ;  varieties  of,  194;  vlrginica,  70 

Bampton  Court,  at,  244 

Baplocarpha  Leichtlini,  6S 

Harcfleld  Grove,  Rickman  w^rth,  395 

Haricot  Beans  grown  in  Franc?,  301 

Haricot  Flageolet  Merveille  de  France, 
109 

Harpalium  rigidum,  256 

Barpur  Crewe,  the  late,  310 

Hawkers,  309 

Eeatheibank,  Weybridge,  notes  from, 
471 

Iledera  He'ix  aurantiara,  178,  109 

Hsdce,  an  impruved,  43a 

Hedges  for  sea  coast?,  349 

Helichrysura  granoiceps,  203 

Heliopsis  Irevis,  236 

Heliotropes,  247 

Bellebore  Apotheker  Bogren,  lii 

Hellebores  and  Isarcissi,  144 

Hellebores  as  cut  flowers,  144  ;  crossing, 
164  ;  hybrid,  144  ;  identitica'ionof.ISS; 
iicw,  64  ;  new  Eetdling,  119:  not  seed- 
ing, 526  ;  feed  ( f,  464  ;  eeedlii  g,  96 

Helleborus  Conimeiz'enrath  Benary, 
119  ;  fccLidu?,  208;  niger,  243;  niger 
maximus,  1S4,  223 ;  olympicus,  160; 
synopsis  of.  1&3 

Heterotoma  lobe'ioidcs,  €9,  US 

Hibbeitia  dentata,  14 

Hibiscuses  and  their  culture,  E8 

Himalayan  Heather,  the,  161 

Holly  berries,  4 

Holly  Golden  Queen,  3 

Hollyhocks,  317 

Holly  seedlings,  raising,  3 

Homeria  coUina,  446 

Hocesty,  note  on,  3&3 

Honeysuckle,  the  Tiumptt,  334 

Hoop  petticoat  ^arcissns,  4(^2 

Horticultural  booka,  192 


Hortieultiirlsts,  two  classes  of,  252 

Hose-in-hose  Primroses,  3S0 

Hospital  gardens,  plants  for,  495 

Hothouses,  ventiUtion  for,  252 

Hot- water  pipes,  joints  for,  3S 

House  with  north  aspect,  533 

Hovea  Ceisi,  97 

Hoya  bella  in  basket',  463 

Huntsman's  Cup,  the,  305 

Hutchiusia  atylosa,  293 

Hiitt  jn  Hall,  Vine  borders  at,  250 

Hyacinth  General  Gordon,  263 ;  Harle- 
quin, 263 

Hyacinths  at  the  Bristol  exiiibition,  263  ; 
grown  in  the  dark,  222  ;  improved,  206 

Hyacinthus  candicans  3weet-?cented,  is, 
270  ;  Minerva  and  Harlequin,  263 

Hydrangea,  a  little-known,  75  ;  scandecs, 
358  ;  Thomas  Hogg,  2^6 

Hymenanthera  crassifolia.  132 


Imantophyllums  and  their  culture,  16G 

Imantophjllums,  fungui  on  leaves  of,  38 

Irapatiens  flaccida  albiflora,  451,  4'Jl ; 
Sultani,  374 

Increase  of  heat,  259 

India,  letters  from,  95,  142.  2C0 

Indoor  plants,  321 

Informal  gardtn.  an,  114 

Inner  Temple  GardfU",  the,  434 

In-ects,  250,  259,  312  ;  injurious,  407  ;  in 
soil,  53 

Inside  and  outside  borders,  best,  319.  320 

laulas,  a  few  of  the  beat,  101 

Ipomsea  coccinea,  257;  pandurata,  63, 
168,  208;  Thomsoniaua,  410 

Ips?a  fpeciosa,  94 

Iris,  a  stove,  313  ;  fimbriat?,  ISO  ; 
Florentine,  the,  236  ;  Kolpakow- 
skyana,  118  ;  pallida,  506  ;  pretty  st<'ve, 
272;  reticulata,  US  ;  reticulata  Ktj- 
lagei,  74,  155  ;  reticulati  in  pots,  IGS.; 
varieties  of,  139  ;  Spanish,  53S  ;  stylnsa, 
14,  220,  305  ;  susiana,  15,  38,  102,  122, 
144,  451 ;  ruthenica.  356 

Irises  and  other  spring  fl  wers,  S2l 

Irises,  dwarf,  th-,  317  ;  Gerniin,  446 

Irish  Daffodili,  430 

Irou  lanks,  58 

Isle  of  Wi^ht,  notes  from  the,  15 

Ismene  Andreana,  257,  454 

Isoloma  hirsuta,  356 

Isopyium  biternatum,  181 

Italy,  notes  from,  404 

Ivies,  tree,  70 

Ivy,  forms  of,  141,  20O 

Ivy,  the  tree,  112 

Ixia  crateroides,  430 


.Tackson,  David,  of  Middleton,  37S 

Jam  making,  2 

January  flower?,  54,   117 

Japanese  and  Indian  mat  house,  305 

Japanese  Bamboos,  317 

Japanese  Maples,  the,  247 

Japan  Quince,  white  variety  of.  192 

Jasmines,  shrubby  and  climbing,  133 

J.asminum     multiflorum,   39,    10 1 ;   for 

hedges,  194 
Jensenian  system  of  rotate  culture,  300 
Jointing  pipes,  148 
Judas  tree,  the,  347 
July  flowers  for  cutting,  238 


K^losanlhea  ccccinea.  49t 
Kalanchoe  farinacea,  279 
Kale,  Read's  Hearting,  175  ;  Scotch,  253  ; 

variegated,  110 
Kauri  Pine,  the,  of  New  Zealand,  215 
Kay's  Dendrometer,  60 
Kenwood,    Albany,    132  ;  Orchid    notes 

from,  397 
Kew  report  for  1S82,  351 
Kew,  the  gardens  at,  500 
Kidney  Beans,  trial  of,  324 
King's  Signet,  the,  4rs 
Kniphoftafoliosa,  199.  202 
KnockmuUen,  notes  from,  441 


L. 


Labichea  lanceola'a,  293 

Laburnums,  the,  518 

Lachenalias,    culture    of,    414  ;  plan'ed 

out,  140;  select,  1^0 
Lachenalia  Nelsoni,  83 
Lady's  Slippr-rs,  hardy,  466 ;  hybrid,  32 


La?lia  ancopa,  534;  a.  Percivaliana.  113; 
a.  rosea,  14  ;  a.,  varieties  of,  11 ;  a. 
Veitchl,  113;  a.  venusta,  114;  a. 
Williatnsiana,  136;  anew,  bi;  autum- 
nalis  venusta,  S'aO  ;  Callistoglossi,  263  ; 
Crawshayaua,  11;  grandis,  288;  pur- 
purata  Brysiana,  522  ;  Wolstenholmiro, 
393 

Lipageria,  training,  251 

Lasthenia  californica,  470 

Lath  blinds,  226,  261,293,321,400,  414, 
449 

Lathyrus  latifolius  splendens,  256 

Lattice  leaf  plant,  the,  214 

Laurie  Park,  Orchids  at,  40 

Laurustinu^  hedges,  3 

Laurustiuus,  seeding  of  tha,  3 ;  va  ie- 
tieiof,  71,  220 

Lavatera  arborea  variegata,  68,  132,  449, 
490 

Lawns  and  their  formation,  77  ;  repair- 
ing, 143 

Lawn  mow?l"S,  399 

Lawa  tennis,  60 

Lawn  weeds.  270 

Laxtou's  King  of  the  Earliea  Straw- 
berry, 514 

Leaves  of  gold,  533 

Leiophyllum  biiX'fo'inm,  293 

Lenionia  trifoliata,  419 

Lenzites  gibba  var.  tenutor,  137 

Leonotis  Lennuru"?,  69 

Lescheiaultia  biloba,  534  ;  biloba  major, 
97,  446,  494 

Letters  from  India,  95,  143,  200 

Lettuce,  Mortatella,  109;  white  Cos  Bur- 
gundy, 1(9,  205 

Lettuces,  early,  46,  109;  sumnnr,  370 

Leuc  'jiini  carpaiicum,  140  ;  pulchellam, 
305  ;  vernum  102,  130,  160,  3 '5  ;  fl  -pi., 
141;  twin  (lowered,  2:i4 

Leucoju^ns,  the,  1G4 

Lichens  on  Pear  trees,  104, 125,  143 

Lifeguard  Potato,  253 

Lilies  and  the  weather,  362  ;  earf-hing 
up,  314  ;  note  on,  1^2 

Li.ium  auratum,  newly  Imported,  151; 
out  of  doors,  59;  el-'gana  cuttatum, 
380;  g'ganteum,  133;  lanc'fi.dium 
rubrum,  60 ;  Melpomene,  82 ;  origin 
of,  1  0 

Lily  shoots,  hardineE's  of,  407 

Llnarii  anticarii,  41-5 ;  pallida,  538; 
pifosa  var.  longicalcarata,  71 ;  tn- 
ornithophora,  526 

Lincolnshire  trees,  la-ge,  419 

Liiium  graudiflorum,  255 ;  trigynum, 
86,  345 

Lisianthus  Ku'^sellianus,  3(5 

Liverpool  Winter  Gardtn  Associitlon, 
242 

liOasa  hispida,  451 

L  tbeliai  from  seed,  16  ;  North  Amarican. 
59,  103 

Lomaria,  the  genus,  18,  61 

Lonchitis,  the  genus,  107 

London  flower?,  343  ;  girdens,  463 

Long  service,  a,  138 

Lonicera  Standishi,  70  ;  fra^rantiasima, 
132;  sempervireus,  334 

Loropetalon  chinenss,  lOi 

Lotus  peliorhynchus.  71 

Love  lies-bleeding,  270 

Loxford  Hall,  late  vinery  bo.d  ;r  at,  431 

Lucuiia  gratisiima,  58 

Lycaste  costata,  199  ;  Sknneri  alba,  54  ; 
S.  delicatissima,  242 

Lychnises,  alpine,  514 

Lychnis  pyrenaica,  486 

Lygodlum,  the  genus,  107 


M. 


Magnolia  conspicua,  244 ;  Soul.ingeina, 

290  ;   S.  nigra,    276  ;   pan  itlo:a,    93  ; 

purpurea,  93  ;  stellata,  191,  221 
Maidenhair  Fern,  new,  414 
Maidstone,  show  at,  485 
Manchester  Whitsuntide  show,  484 
Manure,  liquid,  for  fruit  trees,  23 
Maples,  red,  286,  419  ;  Japanese,  70 
Marcchal  Mel  Koses,  402,  424 
Mart5chal  Niel  house  at  Bath,  415 
Marguerites,  14,  2 '6 
Marlca  cocrulea,  272  ;  gracilis,  2U 
Maricas,  393 

Marigold  Meteor,  origin  of,  120 
Marigolds,  French,  255 
Jlariposa  Ltlies,  the,  342 
M.nrket  fruit  garden,  413 
Market  garden  notes,  198 
Masdevallia  Chelsoni,  266,  420;  Estradre, 

242;  Harryana,  503;  racemusa  Crossi, 

483;  Bchlimi,  114,  266 
Masdevallias,  -184,  622 
Massing  v.  bedding  out,  505,  628 
Maxillaria  Harrisonia;  alba,  398 
May-day  idyl,  a,  371 
Meads  of  Asphodel,  100 
Meconopsis  Wallichi  fuaco  purpurea,  4,:9 
Medinillas,  E26 


Medlars   end    Quinces    aa    ornamental 

trees,  419 
Melon  Bellegarde  Cantaloup,  109 
Melons  a^d  Cucumbers,  145,  243;  early 

in  pots,  26  ;  for  preservin'?,  Si;  settlDg, 

431 
Melville's  Snowdrops,  54 
Mesembryanthemums,  490 
Mesochlrena  javanica,  457 
Mexican  orange,  the,  439 
Mexican  Bird  flower,  the,  113 
Mice  V.  Peas  and  Bean«,  238,  302,  349 
Microsoriura  irioides.  457 
Midlands,  February  flowers  in  (he,  139 
Mignonette,  247  ;  Garraway'a  white,  257  ; 

new   and    old,    271;  spring,    57;  wild 

perennial,  39 
Mimulus  CInth  of  OolJ,  420,  403 
Miniature  Ptoses,  474 
Modern  florists,  the,  436 
Mohiia  thurifraga,  453 
Moneywort,  j;oIden,  535 
Jlouogramnia  linearis,  459 
Montbretia  c  ro  cos  m  re  flora,  3G3,  520 
Morina  Cjulteriana,  71 
Moss  culture,  500;  advantages  of,  404; 

Dumesnil's,  313 
Mountain  Tobajco.  472 
Muramy  flowers,  178 
Munstead  flower  glasses,  243 
Munstead,  gardeners'  meeting  at,  435  ; 

March  notes  from,  230 
Murray's  composition,  414 
Musa  rosacea,  4C1 
Muscari    concinnum,    266 ;    HeMrelchl, 

244;  moscha'.uoaflavum,  IS);  rupeitre, 

285 
Mu«ch-Mu9ch  Apricot,  250 
Mushroom  beds,  152 
Mushroom  failure,  47 
Mushroom  spawn,  10,  21,  46,  222 
Mushrooms.    72  ;    in    cellars,    193  ;   in 

sheds,  239 
Musk,  '^47 

Mycsotis  dissitifioraalba,  383 
Myrtles,  217 


N. 


Narcissi  and  climate,  270,  325  ;  culture 
of,  383 ;  double,  seedling  of,  179,  471 ; 
identiflcation  of,  183;  in  the  Scilly  Isles, 
117,  179,  244  :  Italian,  293  ;  new  seed- 
ling. 357;  nomenclature  of,  375,  401; 
parti-coloured,  317 

Narcissus  calathinu',  318  ;  cernuus, 
habitat  of,  380 ;  Dickson's  Peerless, 
305  ;  double  minor,  290  ;  double  Poet'-s 
the,  427,  610  ;  farming,  51 ;  incompara- 
bilis,  fertility  of,  489  ;  James  Dickson, 
309,  423;  Queen  of  the  Netherlands, 
309  ;  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  3  9  ;  juncifolius, 
305 ;  lectura  on  the,  283 ;  Queen  of 
England,  309  ;  monophyllus,  14  ;  mon- 
tanus.  372  ;  pallidus  priecox,  96  ;  palli- 
dum prro^ox,  136,  185  ;  poeticus,  371 ; 
poeticus  biflorus,  3U9;  princeps,  224, 
258;  recurvu^,  473  ;  the  double  loel's, 
38),  416 

Nasturtiums,  257 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  52 

Natural  bog  garden,  a,  16 

Neapolitan  Crocus,  the  white,  203 

Neottia  Nidus-avis,  543 

Nephrodium,  the  genus,  458 

Nerine  Fotbergilli,  266 

New  plants  of  1SS3,  89 

Newry,  flowers  from,  441 ;  notes  from,  2S9 

New  Zealand  Edelweiss,  203 

New  Zealand  Hops,  11 

New  Zealand,  horticulture  In,  19  ;  the 
Kauri  Pine  of,  215 

Nice,  notes  from,  401 

Niduiariuins,  291 

Nierembergia  riviilaris,  144 

Nomenclature  of  Daffodils,  363 

"  North"  Gallery  at  Kew,  363 

Norway  Spruce,  weeping,  229 

Notes  from  a  collector's  journal,  232 ; 
from  Capri,  33  ;  from  Duneevan,  525  ; 
from  Heatherbank,  Weybridge,  474  ; 
from  Pilrig  Park,  539  ;  from  Wilton 
House,  537 

Notholicna  Lemmoni,  93 

Notospartium  Carniichaelia?,  114 

Nottingham  Horticultural  Society,  116 

Nuttallia  cera&iformis,  160 

Xymphrea  candidissima,  527  ;  Nymphrei 
zanzibarensis,  210 


Oaks,  variegated,  propagating,  70 
Odontoglossums    at    St.    Albam,    423 

choice,  SOS  ;  in  winter,  11 
Oleanders,  the,  404,  536 
Omphalodea  vema,  203 
Onion  culture,  197 
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Oeituart— 
Atkins,  James,  310 
Balfour,  John  Button,  138 
IJrittain,  ThoniaB,  94 
Buccleuch,  Duke  of,  332 
(.'arr-Ellison,  Ralph,   116 
Engelmaiin,  Dr.  George,  222 
lavall^e,  51.  Alphonse,  3S5 
Maule,  A.  J.,  422 
Milner,  Edward,  310 
Moore,  Alexander,  37S 
Speed,  Thomas,  12 
Verschaffelt,  M.  Jean,  S7S 

OdontogloBSum  sdspersnm,  54,  94 ; 
Alexandrfc,  J64  ;  Alesandire  mirabile, 
r)23  ;  a  new,  264  ;  PoUettianuni,  136  ; 
Cervaateai  decorum,  33 1 ;  cinnamo- 
meum,  352;  ciispum  aureum,  ICG ; 
]iallaiitmei,  42);  dellitrse,  420;  ftue 
variety  of,  242  ;  finely  flowered,  2)0  ; 
puttatum,  309  ;  cordatum,  135  ;  Ed- 
wardi,  J78,  242  ;  elegans  supeibissi- 
mum,  443 ;  hjbrid,  2SS ;  Jnslea>i 
splendens,  148 ;  macrospilum,  2t6 ; 
nebulosum  album,  11  ;  nevadense 
329;  (Erstedi,  263;  polyxanthom, 
443  ;  Eoezli,  94,  398,  417  ;  R.  spUnders, 
358;  Sandtrianuni,156  ;  Shuttlewortbi, 
309;  vexiUarium,  a  while,  <e4 ;  v. 
splendens,  S52 ;  Wilckeanum,  358; 
Littleanum,  266 

Occidium  anthocrene,  136;  cucuUatum 
giganteum.  309  ;  fuEcitum,  167  ;  Jones- 
ianum,  136 ;  pmnilum,  11;  saicodes, 
397 

Onions,  James'  Long  Keeping,  1C8 

Onopordon  Acanthium,  173 

Orange,  time  of  the,  439 

Orchards,  shelter  for,  2 

Orchid  culture,  spread  of,  328 

Orchid  exhibition,  filr.  Peacock's,  524 

Orchids  from  Bridge  of  Allan,  329.  £97; 
from  Rerlh,  52  ;  from  Rosefltid,  Seven- 
oaks,  423;  in  glazed  pots,  13  ;  at  Hol- 
loway,  543 

Orchid  houses,  arrangement  in,  2!  3 ;  tem- 
perature for  481;  at  Rackney  Downs, 
112;  at  Sudbury Honse,155;  at  Kenwood, 
Albany,  132  ;  at  Kew,  135  ;  at  Laurie 
Park  40  ;  at  Manchester,  pruned,  483  ; 
at  S^ilverdale  Lodge,  40  ;  at  St.  Alban?, 
227  ;  atBoyal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea, 
521;  at  VN'altham  Hall,  Lincolnshiie, 
135;  composts  for.  1S6,  251  ;  hardy, 
424 ;  in  the  United  States,  306  ;  iii 
vineries,  117  ;  miniature,  465  ;  new, 
t9  ;  prices  of,  157  ;  pruning,  200,  213, 
268,  288,  317,  3':9,  339,  398  ;  rare  in 
(lower,  11  ;  sales  of,  52,  351,  464  ;  Efile 
of  flowering,  114,  202,  329,  358  ;  Sir  W. 
Marriott's,  242  ;  spot  in,  262  ;  stimu- 
lants for,  506  ;  temperatures  for.  40 

Orchis  Robertiana,  95  ;  Spider,  the,  312; 
undulatifolia,  454 

Orchises,  hardy,  446 

Orobus  canescens,  486 

Ouviiandra  fenestralis,  214,  393 

Oxalis  articulata.  298 

Oxjura  chrysanthemoides,  470 

0)8ter  shells,  poutded,  2:^6 


P. 


Packing  flcwers  and  fiuit,  4S8  ;  fruit,  513 

r.Tonies,  Tree,  451 

Prpony,  the  old  yellow,  117 

Palermo  gardens,  338 

Palm  house  at  GlasneWn,  2G8 

Palms  for  indoor  decorations,  437  ;  from 

seed,  168  ;  stove,  at  Kew,  225  ;  white 

scale  on,  ','26 
Panax  Victorife,  4S9 
PandanuB  odoratissimus,  312  ;  other  Efe- 

cies  of,  134 
Pnnicum  variegatum,  456 
Panties  all  the  year  round,  382 
Pansies  and  Fuchsias,  120;  and  Violaa 

267,  490,  531  ;  French,  402 ;  Eeedlini;, 

445,484,486 
Paney  Cliveden  Yellow,  258 
Papaver  umbrosum  tl.-pl.,  68 
Parafhn  casks  for  coveting  Seakale,  324 
Parcels  post  and  flowere,  158 
Paris,  show  at,  4G2 
Parks  railway,  the,  251 
Parocha-lus  communis,  538 
Parottia  pcnica.  136 
Parrot  Tulips,  439 
Paeeiflora  alata.  401 ;  CoDBtance  EUiott. 

463  ;  rubra,  71 
Patersonia  longiscapa,  441 
Pavias,  two  handsome,  4£6 
Pavonla  Makoyana,  7-1 
Peach  bloom,  setting,  186 
Peach  culture,  secret  of,  176 ;  culture 

under  glass,  123 
Peach  Golden  Eagle,  366 
Peach  houses,  feinienting  mateiial  in 

81,82 

Peach  buds  dropplDg,  104 


Peaches  as  a  market  crop,  147  ;  colouring 

and  flavouring,  514  ;  on  open  walls,  81 ; 

petting  by  eyringing,  400  ;  setting  in 

dull  weather,  125  ;  sun  for  early,  3C6 
Peacock  Iria.  the,  416 
Pea,  dwarf  Capucin.  109  ;  Earliest  of  All, 

21 ;  Laston"a  Marvel,  109 
Pea  show,  a,  302 
Pear  Beurrtj  Rsnce,  49 ;  culture  of  the, 

in  Jtisey,  387  ;  Olivier  de  Serres,  27 
Pears,  Chaumontel,    2C0  ;   for  Btt:wing. 

202  ;  on  the  Quince,  66 ;  ripening  pre- 
maturely, 05;  scale  on,  125 
Peas  and  vermin,  71 ;  early,  21  ;  garden, 

135  ;  tall  ii.  dwarf,  45  ;  v.  mice,  349 
Pelargonium    Belle      Nancienne,    420  ; 

grandifl'-rum,    494;    Harvester,    443; 

Jsidor    Feral.    463;    Ivy-leaved,    633; 

R*v.    W.   Atkinson,  10 ;   Wonderful, 

2il 
Pelargonium  seedlings,  402,   491 ;  new, 

89  ;    propagating,    205  ;    raising,   534  ; 

winter,  2;i,  449 
Pcntas  cainea.  456 
Pentstenion  labio£Us,  €9,  114  ;  Murraya- 

nus,  269 
Pentsttmons    and    their    culture,    59 ; 

Eeeiiling,  271 
Pepper  tree,  the,  418 
Perfume  and  colour  irdoora,  185 
Pernettja  mucronata,  305 
Pescatorea  Lehmanni,  329 
Petunias,  striking,  38 
Phpcelia  companularia,  71,  509 
Pbrcdrana'sa  Lehmanni,  71 
Phaius  irroratus  purpureus.  3C9  ;  inter- 

culo&us,  178  ;  tuberculosus,  228 
PhalKjnopaids  at  EEharo,  114 
Pbalwuopsis  dmabilia  Dayana,  11 ;  flnely- 

flowered,   262  ;  grandiflora.   522  ;  San- 

deiiana,  S97 ;  Stuartiana,  157;  suma- 

trana  purpurea.  420 
Philodendrons,  the  best,  3D 
Phlux  anuL'ua.  418,  439  ;  divar'cata,  35G  ; 

Drummondi,  171;;  setacea  Vivid,  420 
Phloxes,  256 

Phyllocacti,  442  ;  the  best,  466 
Phylloxera  in  Vicforia.  32 
Phjsianthus  albens,  331 
Picea  ajacensis,  199 
Pick  for  plant  collecting,  174 
Picotees  and  Carnations,  new,  163 
Pictures  of  plant",  5^0 
lieris  japonica,  70,  153 
Pine-apple,  notes  on  the,  171 ;  abroad, 

72  ;  St.  Michael's,  251 
Pine  Barren  Bfanty,  526 
Pine  (Ulture,  406  ;  does  it  pay,  248,  307, 

324,  366 
Pinguicula  caudata,  184,  358  ;  hirtifolla, 

118,  291  :  lutea,  220 
Pink  Mr.  Sinkins,  510.  529  ;  white,  468 
Pinus  Ayacahuite,  193 
I'ipes,  hot-water  joints  for,  137,  148,  192 
Piptanthus  nepalensis,  856 
Pitchery-bidgery,  116 
Plagues  of  the  rockery,  163,  2C8 
Plant  arrangement,  5tO 
PI  ant- collecting  tool,  174 
Plant  culture  in  Moss,  443 
Plant  food  in  solution,  500 
Plant  bouses,  shading  for,  350 
Plant  pictures,  500 
Plant  portraits,  71, 114, 1S9,  279,  440,  454, 

4iO 
PlanUng  Gladioli,  337 
Planting  and  training,  243 
Planting  out  v.  pot  culture,  98,  292 
Plants  at  Slanchester,  hardy,  509  ;  certi- 
ficating old,  465  ;  choice  hardy,  490  ;  cul- 
tivated, fiOO  ;  desirable  for  baskets.  225  ; 

for  frame  culture,  442 ;  for  moist  walls, 

53;  for  the  dinner  table,  116;  for  town 

cardens,   330;    for  winter  beds,   106; 

hardy  under  glass,  S7  ;  in  rooms,  515  ; 

new.  of  18&3,  89;  rare  bulbous,   ?so ; 

strong  I',  weak  growing,   184  ;    table, 

539  ;  to  avoid  on  rockwork.  239 
riatanua  asplenifolia,    93  ;   liriodendri- 

folia,  93  ;  quimiuelobafa,  93 
PlatystemoD  califomicus,  470 
Pleasure  grounds  at  Kew,  the,  444 
Plectranthus  fretidus,  312 
Pleione  humilis  tricolor,  185 
Pleopeltis  irregularis,  457 
Pleroma  elegans,  97 
Plumbago  capensis,  260 
Plum,  the  double  for  forcing,  140 ;  the 

■\Vyedale,  218 
Plums  as  dwarf  bashes,  231 
I'oinsettia  pulcherrima,  vaiietiea  of,  58, 

313  :  ditto  and  Crotons,  32 
Polyanthuses  and  Primroses,  379  ;  as  cut 

flowers,  341;  hybrid,  312;  Scotch,  445 
Ponthieva  maeulata,  261,  262 
Poppies,  Iceland,  538 
Poppies,  oriental,  466 
Popularising  flower  shows,  243 
Portulacas,  265 
Potato,  Adirondack,  109;  anew,  72;  as 

a  field  crop,  540 
Potato  culture,  Jensenian  plan  of,  137, 

300 
Potato  fungus,  the,  31 


Potato  disease,  prevention  of  the,  191, 
222 

Potato,  laaho,  109 ;  Lifeguard,  175.  258  ; 
new  species  of,  403 ;  Scotch  Cham- 
pion, 47,  72  ;  ditto  and  i^Iagnuma,  175  ; 
the  beet,  21 ;  the  source  of  the,  100 

Potatoes,  Adirondack  and  Triumph,  46  ; 
early,  10,  46  ;  ditto  and  their  culture, 
108 ;  forcing,  72 ;  frosted  and  cold 
water,  370 ;  in  Jersey,  239  ;  new,  72  ; 
new  species  of,  137  ;  Bclerctia  in,  31 ; 
two  large,  209 

Potentilla  fruticosa.  111;  pots,  glazed, 
for  Orchids,  42  ;  pots  or  no  pots,  489 

Present  day  flower  gardens,  428 

Primrose,  a  lilac  Hose-in  Hose,  298  ; 
Harbinger,  175.  180;  James  Douglas, 
2:1  ;  League,  the,  117  ;  or  Polyanthus, 
290,  336  ;  Prince  "s  of  Wales,  221 ;  Scott 
■VVilson,  118  ;  the  Japan,  491 ;  white, 
334 

Primroses,  264,  234  ;  rnd  Hepaticag,  160  ; 
and  Polyanthuses,  271,  358,  363;  ditto, 
double,  425 ;  double  crimson,  312 ; 
hardy,  under  glass,  238 ;  hardy  i'. 
Chinete,  251 ;  Madonna  and  Ambrose 
Balfe,  357;  new.  312;  notes  on,  333  ; 
raising  from  seed,  121 

Primula  Crousfei  plsna,  219;  denticulata, 
257  ;  floribunda,  96 ;  japonica,  491 ; 
obconica,  219  ;  Parryi,  68  ;  prolifera, 
71,  73,  1S9  ;  rosea,  247  ;  r.  grandiflora, 
363  ;  Sieboldi  and  its  varieties,  166,^50; 
sikkimensia,  471,  510;  sinensis  Em- 
peror, 136;  double  Chinese,  154;  im- 
proved Chinese,  281  ;  seedling,  142 

Priorwood,  Melrose,  228 

Profits  of  Strawberry  culture,  159 

PronienKa  citiina,  242 

ProtEcting  plants  too  much,  53 

Protection  or  no  protection,  46'',  469, 
492,  512 

Provence  Reed,  the,  103 

Pruned  0:chids.  262,  417,'"4S3 

Pruning  Calanthes,  251  ;  Dendroblums, 
424 

Pruning  or  no  pruning,  394 

Pruning  Eoaes,  176   204 

Pruning  fruit  trees,  where  to  cut  cff 
limbs,  470;  young  Vines,  387 

Prunus  Binensia,  298 ;  tomentosa,  244, 301 ; 
triloba,  306 

Ptychosperma  sirgaporenEis,  33 

Public  parks,  j38 

Puya  C(i:Tulea,  3ll 

Pyrenean  Adoui",  the,  357 

Pyrethrums  and  IVonies,  481 

Pyrus  japonica,  372 ;  Maulei,  419 ; 
Bpectabiiia,  2"0 

Pjxidanthera  baibiUata,  220 


Rainfall  in  1883, 158 

Raising  Gladioli  from  seed,  427 

Ramondia,  white  Pyrenean,  490 

Ranunculuses,  486,  530;  planting,  122; 
Fporting,  463 

Raphiolepis  ovata,  486 

Raspfberry,  Carter's  Prolific,  3 

Raspberry  shoots,  thinning,  524 

Raspberries,  yellow  and  white,  3 

Red  spider,  188 

Regent's  Park  exhibitions.  5 

Reidia  glauceEcens  and  Grevillea  robusta, 
456 

Reineckia  carnca,  117 

Reseda  lutea,  39 

Rest  for  plants,  191 

Retinospora  fllifera,  193 ;  lycopodioides, 
193 

Rheum  noblle  in  Aberdeen&hire,  401 

Rhodanthe  ManglesI,  260 

Rhododendron  argenteum,  74,  90  ;  ditto 
and  prande,  219 ;  ditto  and  macro- 
phyllum,  177  ;  Aucklandi,  333  ;  barba- 
tum,  193  ;  calophyllura,  402,  506  ; 
Chtinpiona',  466;  Countess  of  Had- 
dington, 312;  Curtisi  luteolum,  118; 
exoniense,  401  ;  Falconeri,  140  ;  For- 
sterianum,  312  ;  fulgens,  223  ;  grande, 
264;  Hookeri,  201;  hybrid,  334;  No- 
bleanuQj,  93;  parviflorum,  193;  pen- 
dulum, 312 ;  poisoning  by,  12,  14 ; 
Princess  Beatrice,  221 ;  seedling,  486  ; 
virgatum,  312 

Rhododendrons  at  Kew,  486 ;  at  Re- 
gent's Park,  524  ;  early-flowering.  219  ; 
in  diflferent  soils,  453,  474,  500,  505; 
new,  89  ;  notes  on,  201 ;  tropical,  325 

Rhodotypos  kcrrioides,  194 

Rhubarb,  early,  302 

Rhynchospermuni,  propagating  the,  376 

Kibes  Gordonianum,  290;  speciosum, 
140 

Riviera,  notes  from  the,  53,  73,  95, 
159,  179 

Rock  and  wall  plants,  2f3 

Rockery,  plagues  nf  the,  163 

Rockets,  double,  525 

Rogiera  cordata,  180 

Room  plants  418 


Root  cuttings,  538 

Roots,  peculiarities  of,  267 

Rosa  Brunoniana,  506 ;  polyantha,  18  ; 
rugosa,  424,  526;  ditto  as  a  lawn  abrub, 
493 

Rosarian's  year  book,  the,  40 

Rose,  Anna  Marie  de  Montravel,  263; 
Baroness  Rothschild,  398  ;  Ctiltne  Fores- 
tier,  39S  ;  Climbing  I  Devoniensis,  272; 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  398  ;  Etendard 
de  Jeanne  d'Arc,  352  ;  443  ;  Fortune's 
yellow,  393,  457,  499;Glolrede  Dijon, 
62,  92,  422,  457  ;  Grace  DarUrg,  221  ; 
Harrison  B  yellow,  326  ;  Hom^re,  148, 
177 ;  Lady  Marj- Fitzwilliam,  272, 402 :  La 
France,  289;  Madame  Oswald  de  Ker- 
chove,  13;Mar^chal  Niel.  399,  466; 
Queen  of  Bedders,  6:  Seline,  334, 
398  ;  Souvenir  de  la  MalmaiaoD,  40 ; 
Banksian,  393 

Roses  all  the  year  round,  272 ;  and 
Gladioli  in  April,  398;  and  the  weather, 
62  ;  in  April,  290,  311 ;  a  puzzling  time 
for,  33  ;  at  Manchester,  497  ;  climbing, 
535  ;  climbers  and  annuals,  455  ;  dis- 
budding, 177  ;  in  different  soils.  457  ; 
in  March,  271 ;  in  May,  473  ;  large, 
272  ;  monthly,  457  ;  new  year's,  14  ; 
on  their  own  roots,  40  ;  propagating, 
203;  pruning,  176,  203;  selection  of, 
148:  Tea,  213;  the  time  of.  538;  too 
many  Hybrid  Perpeluals,  204  ;  traas- 
plantlng,  17  ;  yellew,  204 

Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  the,  500 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  116,  419, 
5U  ;  committee  meetings  of  ditto,  32 

Royal  parks  and  pleasure  gardens,  72 

Rubus  nutk-nus,  4S6  ;  odoratus.  111 

Kudgea  macrophylla.  280 

Runner  Beans  in  succession,  451 

Rush  Lily,  the,  100 

Russia,  gardening  in,  302 

Rust  on  Grapes,  432 


Saccolabium  curvifolium  snperbum,  420; 
giganteum,  454 

Sagittaria  montevidensis,  326,  440 

Sal:ing  walks,  95 

Salvia  boliviana,  06;  elegacs,  96; 
Greggi,  69,  313,  384 

Salvias,  536 

Sands,  fixing  blowing,  50 

Saponaria  ocymoldes,  526 

Sarana  Lily,  the,  232 

Sarcoc'iiius  fJartmanni,  262 

Sarcococca  Hookeriaoa,  3t9 

Saxifraga  Burserisna,  136 ;  Foitunei, 
6'>;  loDgifolia,  509 

Saxifrages,  6 

Scabious,  dwarf,  77 

Scale  on  Peach  trees,  SI,  82 

Scarecrow,  an  explosive.  384 

Scarlft  Mitre  flower,  402 

Schinus  Jlolle,  418 

Schismatoglottis  pulchra.  489 

Schizauthus  Grahami,  466 ;  papiliona- 
ceus,  2*26  ; 

Schizostylis  coccinea,  188.  220,  237 

Schlumbergera  Liudeni,  279 

Science  and  non-science,  72 

Scilla  sibirica,  7  ;  verna,  402 

Scillas.  early,  140 

Scilly  Isles,  Narcissi  in  the,  179,  244 

Sclerotia  in  Potatoes,  31 

Scolopendrium  vulgare  crispum,  215 

S'^otch  Kale,  258 

Scotch  Polyanthuses,  445 

Scrapers,  kitchen  garden,  349 

Screw  Pines,  the.  134,  261 

St  akale,  propagating,  4^ 

Seedling  Amaryllises,  261 

Seedling  Pansiea,  445 

Seed  saving,  417 

Seeds,  treatment  of,  214 

Selaginellas,  note  on,  459 

Senecioabrotanifulius,  486  ;  pulcher, 

Serapias  cordigera,  454 

Sermons  in  stones,  506 

Setting  and  thinning  Grapes,  386  ;  ditto 
Peaches  by  the  syringe,  386 

ShadiDg,  265,  439 

Shakespeare,  the  counfry  of,  469 

Shelton  Abbey,  520 

Shirley  Vicarage,  notes  from,  .^83 

Shrubs,  berry-bearing,  131 ;  evergreen, 
349  ;  flowering,  349,  359  ;  flowering, 
notes  on,  327  ;  for  pot  or  boxes  in  win- 
dows, 327  ;  golden-leaved,  359;  notes 
on,  111 ;  sweet-scented,  132  ;  pruning, 
111 

Siberian  Crab,  the,  318 

Signa,  a  garden  at,  4<.'4 

Silene  pendula  cumpacta  fl.-pl. ,  68 

Silver  Birch,  the,  7u 

SUverdale  Lodge,  Sydenham,  Orchids  at, 
40 

Single  Daffodils  doubling,  427 

Singleton,  Calanthes  at,  13 

Single  r.  c'ov.b!e  flowers  325 

Sii'op,  94 
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SlajTinchiuragranrliflorum,  54,  100, 102 

Sium  latifolium,  237 

Slugs  and  alpines,  206 

Slugs,  destroying,  326 

Snowdrop,  green-petalled,  the,  272  ;  with 
white  spathes,  21!) 

Snowdrops,  early,  74  ;  forcing,  37,  86 ; 
two  good,  161 

Suownake,  the  Spring,  102,  305,  335  ; 
varieties  of  the,  160 

Snow  Glory,  the,  247 

Societies— 
National  Dahlia,  330 
Auricula  and  Carnation,  138 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  329 
Cottage  garden,  293 
Crystal  Palace  spring  show,  308 
National  Auricula,  353 
Royal  Botanic,  266,  353,  443.  523 
itoyal  Horticultural,  31,  136,  221,  263, 
309,  330,  352,  377,  420,  463,  484;  an- 
nual general  meetine,  137 
Royal  HorticuUural  Society  of  Ireland, 

331 
Sale  Botanic,  330 

Solanum  betaceum  hfematocarpum,  317  ; 
criapum,  439  ;  ilaglia,  440 

Solanums,  tuber-bearing,  400 

Soldanella  alpina,  160  ;  minima  alba,  140 

Sollya  linearis,  486 

Solomon's  Seal,  430 

Sophronitia  grandiflora,  14,  178 

South  American  forests,  404 

South  coaet,  Figs  on  the,  139 

Spanish  Broom,  the.  441 

Sparmannia  africana.  72 

Sparrows  and  green  fly,  404 

Spawn,  Mushroom,  46 

Specimen  plants,  191 

Spinach,  culture  of,  2S7 

Spiraa.  a  new,  323 ;  confnsa,  34  ;  confuBa 
and  Thunbergi,  112  ;  Thunbergi,  221 

Spot  in  Orchids,  261 

Spring  bedding,  257 

Spring  flowers  at  The  Holme,  Godalm- 
ing,  201 

Spring  flowers,  hardy.  76 

Spring  gardening  at  Belvoir,  335  ;  possi- 
bilities of,  191 

Spring  notes,  early,  121 

Squills,  blue,  185 

St.  Brigid's  Christmas  Rose,  15 

Stages,  moist  and  dry,  166 

St.  Albans  Orchid  Nurseries,  227 

Stanhopeas,  hardy,  137 

Stanhopea  tigrina  grandiflora,  279 

Staking  Calceolarias,  472 

Statice  Suwarowi,  6S 

Stenomesson  incarnatum,  454 

Stenorhynchus  speciosum,  US,  404 

Stephanotis  floribunda,  313,  374 ;  large, 
486  ;  and  Gardenias,  344 

Steudneria  colocasiic  folia,  118,  489 

Stigmsphyllum  ciliatum,  442 

St.  Michael  Oranges,  404 

Stock,  influence  of,  on  graft,  62 

Stock,  night-scented,  184 

Stocks,  442,  486  ;  and  Rockets,  5C6  ;  cul- 
ture of,  471 ;  East  Lothian,  506 

Stoke  Newington  Chrysanthemum  So- 
ciety, 158 

Stony  land,  utilising,  410 

St.  Tetersburg,  flower  show  at,  105 

Strawberry  beds,  dressing,  126 

Strawberry  Crinoline,  28 

Strawberry  crop,  value  of  a,  186 

Strawberry,  cilture  of,  for  profit,  159, 
217;  notis  on,  273;  forcing  the,  22  ; 
General  Chanzy,  250  ;  King  of  the  Ear- 
lies,  514 

Strawbenies,  digging  among,  81,  103  ; 


Strawberries,  forced,  275 ;  Hazel  supports 

(or,  514  ;  in  the  Channel  Islands,  140  ; 

market,  232  ;  plants  forced,  611 
Streams,  double  fringed,  142 
Street  flowers,  86 
Strelitzia  reginro,  14 
Strelitzias,  culture  of,  163 
Streptocarpus  caulescens,  287 
Streptosolen  Jamesoni,  160 
Strobilanthus  isophylla,  14 
Strophanthus  Bullenianus,  286 
Sub-tropical  bedding,  60 
Sudbury  House,  Orchids  at,  4S1 
Sugar  Beet,  white-fleshed  black,  109 
Summer-flowering  plants,  select,  162 
Sunflowers,  annual,  184 ;  in  thade,  398 ; 

perennial,  510 
Sutherlandia  spectahilis,  441 
Sweet    I*ea    Invincible    Carmine,    603  ; 

Princess  Beatrice,  68 
Sweet  Peas,  270  ;  in  a  cut  state,  ^30 
Sweetscented  plants,  a  few  useful,  247 
Syringa  vulgaris  fl.-pl.  Lemoinei,  352 
Syringe  v.  camera-hair  hruah,  S66 


T. 


Tabernfemontanas  at  Ljthe  HIU,  3S0 

Tamarisk  used  in  Pdris  gardens,  the,  442 

Tanks  of  iron,  58 

Tar  dressings,  442,  472 

Taymouth  gardens  in  December,  161 

Tea  gardens  and  Tea  planters,  142 

Tea  Roses,  223,  334,  473 

Tecophltca  cyanocrocus,  244 

Tenby  Daffodil,  160,  356 

Tennis  lawns,  60 

The  Hall,  Stamford  Hill,  42 

The  Holme,  Godalming,  spring  flowers 

at,  201 
Theophrasta  imperialis,  0 
Theory  v.  practice,  373 
Thinning  and  shouldering  Grapes,  432 
Thinning  fl  )wer8  and  fruit,  432 
Thistle,  a  new  scarlet,  402 
Thorn,  perpetual-flowering,  216 
Thunbergia  Harrisi,  58,  244 
Thyrsacanthus  rulilans,  244 
Tigridia  Pavonia  alba,  6 
Tigridias,  wintering,  77 
Tilia  petiolaris,  114 
Tillandsias  and  their  culture,  29 
Tillandsia  streptophylla,  440 
Tinnea  a?thiopica  dentata,  199 
Tobacco  juice,  iU 
Tobacco  plant,  the  white,  494 
Todeas  and  Trichomanes,  345 
Todeas,  culture  of,  99 
Tomato,  Hackwood  Park,  135 
Tomatoes  and  their  culture,  110  ;  in  pita 

and  frames,   300  ;  in  pots,  91  ;  in   the 

open  air,  349,  400  ;  note  on,  466  ;  under 

glass  and  out  doors.  287 
Torenia  Fournieii,  29S 
Toreniaa  and  their  uses,  93 
Town  flowers,  334 
Toxicophlxa  spectabilis,  96,  220 
Training  and  planting,  24S 
Transplanting,  best  season  for,  245,  246 
Transplanting  large  trees,  simple  method 

of,  152 
Transplantinj;  shrubs,  on,  203 
Trees,  ages  at  which  to  transplant,  245  ; 

berry-bearing,  131 ;  climbers  on,  425  ; 

love    of,    440 ;   on   the  North   Pacific 

Railway,   2iO  ;  our  ornamental^   399  ; 

select  flowering,  229 ;   wall  cbmber, 

under,  61 


Tree  P'erns  in  Australia,  34 

Tree  Mallow,  variegated,  182 

Tree  or  perpetual  Carnations,  429 

Trichinium  Manplesi,  99 

Trichocaulon  piliferum,  489 

Trichocentrum  porph>rio,  114 

Tricntftlis  europoea,  490 

Triteleia  uniflora,  6 

Tritoma    corallina,    69,    grandls,    257; 

Saunderfci,  09  ;  I'vaiia  nobilis,  69 
Tritonia  aurea,  279 
Tropoeolum  G.'crtnerianum,  451 ;  specio* 

sum,  324 
Tropical  vegetation,  89 
Tsuga  canadensis  globularis  erectfl,  93 
Tuberoses  for  forcing,  196 
Tulaerons  roots,  planting,  324 
Tulip,  Kaiser  Kroon,  267 
Tulip  show,  336 
Tulipa  Albert!,  489  ;  ElwesI,  454  ;  Grelgl, 

441 ;    Kesselringi,    440  ;  Ostrowskiaua 

and  T.  triphylU,  279 
Tulips  at  Clifton,  310 ;  early,  52  ;  late 

flowering,  402 
Turf,  charring,  33 
Turnip  culture,  notes  on,  449 
Tydaeaa  in  winter,  36 


Urn  flower,  the,  282 
Uro-Skinnera  spectabilis,  71 


Valerian,  varieties  of,  486 

Vanda  cristata,  424 ;  insignis  Schroe- 
deriana,  108  ;  ccurulescens,  372  ;  tri- 
color, 114 ;  Sanderiana,  104,  283 ; 
sua  vis,  503 

Vaporised  tobacco  juice  v.  fum'gation, 
372,  425 

Vegetables,  cooking,  474  ;  cropping,  175  ; 
for  May  sowing,  409 ;  new.  109 ; 
neglected,  12;  notes  on  forcing,  19; 
preserving.  110  ;  worth  growing,  19,  47  ; 
Eome  good,  91 ;  young,  planting  out, 
450 

Vegetation  and  the  electric  light,  45 

Veitch  Memorial  prizes,  11 

Veitch's  Virginian  Creeper,  76 

Ventilation  for  hothouses,  252 

Verbascum  ferrugineum,  290 

Verbena,  sweet-scented,  265 

Verbenas  from  seed,  161 

Veronica  Girdwoodiana,  506  ;  Hulkeana, 
439 

Veronicas,  New  Zealand,  53 

Viburnum  Opulus,  112;  Tinus  hirt;um, 
220  ;  Tlnus  pyramidalis,  220 

Vienna,  notes  from,  360 

Villa  gardens,  445 

Vine  borders,  29 ;  at  Hutton  Hall,  250  ; 
at  Wynyard  Park,  218 ;  covering,  251  ; 
inside  V.  outside,  1,  4S,  65,  80,  103,  124, 
275,  366  ;  watering,  125, 188,  532  ;  with- 
out soil,  49,  218 

Vine  canes,  fruiting,  28,  65 

Vine  culture,  187  ;  incidents  in,  431,  472 

Vine  leaves,  354,  387 

Vine  roots,  387,  405  ;  going  outside,  146, 
250,  308  ;  testimony  respecting,  373 

Vine  weevils,  288 


Vines,  536;  at  Lambtnn,  532;  bleeding 
in,  192,  S50,  208.  387;  diseased,  GO,  320; 
earlinesB  of,  406,  460  ;  fertility  of  ex- 
tension-trained, 373  ;  gas  tar  on.  28  ; 
large,  492,  493  ;  mUdewon,  319;  plant- 
ing, 28,  385 ;  pot,  3,  29  ;  pruning  young, 
trained  horizontally,  147 

Violas  and  Pansies,  257,  490,  531 

Violet,  Comte  Brazzi'a  white,  15,  34; 
culture  of,  144  ;  Marie  Louise.  6,  316 

Violets,  S43;  culture  of,  316;  note  on, 
120  ;  out-of  doors,  75 

Virginian  Cowslip,  290 

Vriesia  DiivaUana,  282;  hieroglyphica, 
279 


W. 


Walks,  salting,  95,  144 

Wallflower  Bedfont  Yellow,  233  ;  Har- 
binger. 184 

Wallflowers,  alpine,  472  ;  double,  247, 
358 

Wall  fruit  trees,  319 

Wall  garden,  a,  318.  468,  505 

Wall  trees,  nailing,  60 ;  epur  pruned, 
512 

Walnier  Castle,  the  garden  at,  239 

Water  Parsnip,  the,  237 

Water  Lilies,  4S7 

Watsonia  aletroides,  483 

Weeds  on  gravel  walks,  144  ;  en  lawns, 
122,  123,  164 

Weeping  Norway  Spruce,  229 

Weigela  rosea,  112 

WesEord,  flowers  from,  244 

White  Cup  and  Maiden  Pink,  141 

White  Tiger  flower,  the,  6 

Wicklow  garden,  a,  202 

Wild  gardening  in  Derbyshire,  311 

Windflowers,  527 

Window  boxes,  174 

Window  garden,  a  new  year's,  38 

Window  plants  and  glazed  pots,  174 

Winter  borders,  plants  for,  206 

Wistaria  sinensis.  441 

•'  With  Daffodils  bedight,"  372 

Woolly  aphis  on  Auriculas,  141 

Worms,  400 

Wych  Hazel,  .Tapanese  forma  of  the,  228 

Wyedale  Plum,  the,  218 

Wynyard  Park,  Vine  borders  at,  218 

Wythenahawe,  Cheshire,  notes  from,  419 


Xanthocephalura      (Gutierrezia)     gym- 

nospernioides,  451 
Xiphion  Histrio,  15 


York  Nurseries,  the,  246 


2. 


Zanzibar  Water  Lily,  the,  210 
Zephyranthes  Treatijc,  212 
Zmc  and  water,  263 
Zygopetalum  Mackayi,  11 
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Acer  palmatam          70 

AcinetaHumboldti 482 

Adiantum  cuneatum  deflexam      ..  415 

Adiantum  rhodophjUum     ..         ..  415 

Adonis  pyrenaica        471 

^thlonema  grandiflorum    . .         . .  39 

Agathfca  ccelestis       437 

Alphonse  Lavallt'e 385 

Amaryllia  house  at  Chelsea,  the    ..  210 

Anemone  decapetala 527 

Anemonopais  macrophjila  _         ..  333 

Ant,  common  garden 291 

Apple-dryloK  apparatus       ..         ..  131 

Arrhenatherum  avenactum          ..  4'29 

Bambusa  Metake  and  Mazeli         ..  317 

Bmyai,  or  Sacred  Tree  of  India   ..  447 

Barberry  blight,  the 50 

Benthamia  fragifera  at  Fota  Is'and, 

Cork 215 

Bridges  for  garden  piths     ...        ..  323 

Brom^Uads  at  hora3 374 

Bromus  inermii         429 

Bryngwyo,  conservatory  at            ..  215 

Bushey  Park,  lake  and  fountaia  in  467 

Cabbage,  "White  Heart         ..        ..  K9 

Calanthe  discolor       339 

Calamus  Lindenl        ..          .         ..  393 

Calla,  double  epathed          ..        ..  19 

Campanula  rapunculoidea  ..        ..  207 

Cnrrot  Guerande        109 

Cattleya  Skinnerl,  a  monster        ..  507 

Cercis  canadensis       317 

Cercis  Sili<iua8tium 347 

Chataworth,  from  the  Park  ..        ..  539 
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CHARLES    TURNER. 


The  king-  of  the  florists  lias  leen  on  liis  throne  for  a  longer  period  tlian  the  Queen  of  England.      He  hegan  to  reign  when,  some  half 
century  ago,  he  received,  as  a  hoy  of  fourteen,  his  first  prize  for  Pinks.      The  flower  which  was  his  first  love  was  then 

The  pink  of  fashion 

And  the  mould  of  forn], 
and  that  first  prize  was  a  crown.  Kver  since,  victorious  as  ^'ictoria,  he  has  maintained  his  royal  supremacy.  Jealous  rivals,  many  and 
potent,  have  sought  to  depose  him,  and  have  gained  now  and  then  some  small  advantage  when  King  Charles  has  heen  constrained  to 
divide  his  armies,  or  wlifn  tlicy  have  hccn  exhausted  hy  a  long  series  of  fucccss  ;  but  Mhenevcr  he  has  conrcntratcd  his  forces,  and 
hrought  them  fresh  into  the  tented  field,  his  adversaries  have  sighed  as  they  beheld  the  approach  of  his  van — "  see  the  contiuering  hero 
comes."  No  living  man  has  «on  so  many  prizes  for  Pinks,  Picotees,  Carnations,  Auriculas,  Cinerarias,  Pelargoniums  (fancy  and  show), 
IJahlias  (ditto,  ditto).  Azaleas,  Roses  in  pots  (fertile  as  is  the  soil  of  Slough,  there  are  gardens  in  Herts,  Herefordshire,  and  Essex 
more  favourable  to  the  Rose  alfresco),  and  had  all  the  "  cups  "  which  he  has  won  been  goblets,  he  might  drink  from  a  different 
chalice  every  day  of  his  life.  As  to  medals,  I  have  been  informed  that  there  is  a  person  at  Cambridge  who  calls  himself  Senior 
Medalist ;  can  the  University  authorities  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  this  title  belonged  to  Charles  Turner  exclusively  before  their  de- 
mented graduate  was  born  ? 

I  remember  in  my  floricultural  infancy,  when  "  I  began,"  as  they  say  of  babies,  "  to  take  notice  "  (I  was  a  baby  of  twenty- 
four  summers,  and  weighed  fifteen  stone),  that  our  old  Yorkshire  gardener  was  wont  to  talk  to  me  about  "  ftlestur  Turner,"  speaking  of 
him  with  bated  breath,  as  a  recruit  might  have  spoken  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  ^Vellington,  or  a  village  cricketer  of  Fuller  Pilch. 
"He  had  seen  him,"  he  said,  "with  his  own  eyes  (I  assured  him  that  the  suspicion  never  occurred  to  me  that  he  had  seen  him  with 
anybody  else's),  seen  him  take  a  poor,  mean-looking  bit  of  a  Carnation,  just  turn  his  back  to  the  company  for  a  eoui)le  of  minutes, 
and  then  face  round  again  with  a  prize  bloom  in  his  hand  I  "  I  asked  him,  on  one  occasion,  how  long  he  thought  it  would  take  Mr. 
Turner  to  turn  a  Daisy  into  a  Di|)ladenia,  but  lie  only  regarded  me  with  a  reproachful  silence,  and  seemed  to  think  my  levity 
profane.  I  sympathised,  nevertheless,  with  his  admiration,  and  was  delighted  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  his  hero,  first  through  the 
pages  of  the  "  Florist,"  which  was  edited  jointly  by  Charles  Turner  and  John  Spencer,  and  to  which  I  became  a  contributor  some 
thirty  years  ago,  and  then  personally  at  the  shows  and  elsewhere.  Our  first  important  meeting  was  when,  with  that  "  grand  old 
gardener,"  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawhridgeworth  (his  handsome  presence  suggested  an  archbishop,  a  field  marshal,  or  a  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  but  could  he  have  done  more  good  in  any  of  these  positions  than  he  did  in  his  own  by  teaching  his  fellow-men  to 
love  the  beautiful,  and  by  showing  them  how  to  increase  it  ?),  Mr.  William  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  Mr.  Francis,  of  Hertford,  Mr.  John 
Edwards  (retained  by  Mr.  Turner,  and  the  best  organiser,  director,  and  supervisor  of  a  flower  show  in  all  England),  we  originated  the 
first  National  Rose  Show.  No  one  woiked  harder  for  its  success,  lovingly,  and  as  in  duty  bound,  than  the  king  of  the  florists  for  the 
queen  of  flowers. 

Referring  to  my  friend  as  an  exhibitor,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no  man  knows  how  to  grow  and'  show,   develop,  train,  and 
stage,  with  such  a  knowledge  of  habit  and  treatment,  and  with  such  consummate  taste  of  arrangement.     On  one  occasion  the  success 
of  his  culture   became  an  embarrassment  and  perplexity,  and  made  him  an  example  of  the  "  vaulting  ambition  which  o'erleaps  itself," 
for  it  was  discovered   on  the  eve  of  a  great  London  show  that  one  of  his  Azaleas   had  attained  such  dimensions  that  it  could  not  be 
brought    out  of  the  house  in   which  it    grew   until    a   doorpost   was  removed.     (This    incident    reminded    me   of  a   wheelwright   in 
my   own    neighbourhood,    who   constructed    a   charming   light   cart    in   a   spare   room   over  his  shop,  not  discovering  until  it  was 
finished   that   there   was  not  the   slightest  possibility  of  the   vehicle  being  brought  downstairs    or  through   the    window.     It    finally 
emerged   from   a    huge  opening   in    the    wall,    amid    the    derisive    cheers    of   the    spectators.)     This    Azalea   gigantea   must  almost 
have  disturbed    the  calm    equanimity    which  I  have  so  often  admired   in  the   grower.     I  have  seen  him  set  down  a  box  of  matchless 
gems,    cut   flowers,    or    giving    a  final  look  at    a   magnificent  group    of  plants   without  a    sign    of  those    intense  feelings  of  delight 
which   must  have  been   surging  and     dancing    under    his    waistcoat,    surveying    his    achievements    with    a    matter-of-course  sort   of 
look,  which   contrasted  amusingly    with  the    lineaments  of  other    exhibitors   in    the  same  class,    to  whom   he    might  have  sung  (and 
very   few  amateurs  can   sing  so  well),  "  Thou  art  so  near,  and  yet  so  far  " — so  very  near  in  jierson,  but  so   very  far  off  in  plants. 
M'ith  the  same   felicitous  tranquillity    I    remember  him,   when,  after    a   great    public    dinner    of  florists,  a   dear  old   clerical   friend 
thought  to  astonish  us  at  dessert  with  some  Strawberries  which  he  had  brought  from  Dorsetshire,  badly  packed  in  a  hamper,  and  show- 
ing manifest  signs  of  attrition.     I  remember  him  quietly  placing  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  a  large  dish  of  Doctor  Hogg,  then  a  new 
variety  which   C.  T.  was  "sending  out,"  every. berry  of  uniform   size,   and  colour,  and  freshness,  a  pyramid  of  beauty,  and  how  my 
ecclesiastical  brother,  as  soon  as  he  saw  them,  hastily   collected  his  respectable,  but  contused,  specimens,  and  chucked  them,  cabbage 
leaves,  hamper,  and  all,  with  a  good-natured  grunt  into  a  distant  corner. 
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As   I  write  the  woids  "  sending-  out,"  I  am  reminded  how  much  tliat  sender-out  has  done  for  tlie  delectation  of  those  who  love 

flowers — and  he  wlio  loves  them  not 

Is  fit  for  treason,  treachery,  and  spoil ; 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted — 
by  the   production   and  purchase  of  new   varieties   which  have  been  manifestly  improvements  in  size,  shape,  or  colour  (often  in  all  these 
qualities)  upon  their  predecessors.     As  we  read  the  names  of  Stainer  and  Sullivan  upon  the  title-jiages  of  exquisite  music,  so  we  find 
the  name  of  Turner  associated  with  some  of  our  most  charming  flowers — Carnations,  Pelargoniums,  Auriculas,  Cinerarias,  &e. 

As  a  censor,  he  is  the  quickest  and  most  reliable  of  the  many  witii  whom  I  have  been  associated  in  a  judicial  caiiacity.  I 
have  met  once  or  twice  in  my  shooting  experience  with  highly  gifted  dogs,  who,  when  they  entered  a  field,  seemed  to  go  by  instinct  to 
tliat  part  of  it  in  which  the  partridges  were  located — in  fact,  they  made  a  point  of  it.  So  my  friend,  entering  the  exhibition  tent,  seems 
drawn  by  some  mysterious  sympathy  to  the  most  meritorious  of  those  collections  to  which  he  is  to  adjudge  the  honours  ;  and  though  he 
seems  to  give  a  hasty  verdict,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  the  subsequent  scrutiny  confirms  the  primary  impression.  There  are  cer- 
tain exhibitors  who  persist  in  believing  that  their  Buttercujis  are  AUamandas,  and  their  Wliite  Currants  Canon  Hall  Muscats,  even 
as  there  are  people  who  come  to  the  Rose  shows,  and,  standing  before  the  collections  which  have  been  sent  from  the  most  favoured 
soils  and  most  accomplished  growers,  assure  their  companions  that  "  they  are  not  to  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  their  own 
Roses  at  home  ;  "  but  Mith  all  rational  plantsmen  and  florists  the  fiat  of  Charles  Turner  admits  of  no  appeal. 

As  a  man  of  business,  he  is  universally  respected  for  bis  punctuality  and  liberality,  for  the  quality  of  the  plants,  which  are 
sent  from  Slough,  and  for  his  willingness  to  give  information  about  them.  I  would,  however,  advise  amateurs  not  to  presume 
on  his  good  nature  ;  but,  instead  of  boring  him  with  questions,  to  go  and  see  what  earnest  love,  thoughtful  observation,  and 
patient  work  caneff'ectin  floriculture.  When  they  have  seen  the  gardens  and  the  houses  under  the  guidance  of  the  proprietor,  or  his 
worthy  sons,  or  his  famous  foremen  (n  ho  has  not  heard  of  Frost  and  his  Pelargoniums,  Cater  and  his  Roses,  John  Pall  and  his  Carna- 
tions ?),  they  will  know  what  can  be  done,  and  how  to  do  it ;  and  as  they  leave  the  Royal  Nursery,  at  Slough,  they  will  join 
with  me,  heart  and  voice,  in   wishing  long  life   to  the  king  of  the  florists.  S.  R.  II. 


CH.iRLES  TURNER'S  HOUSE  AT  SLOUGH  IN  WISTARIA  TIME 


Jan.  6,  1854. 
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GOOD  APPLES. 
Blenheim  Oranges  at  .£12  for  twelve  bushels  !  * 
"Where  can  a  market  be  found  where  Apples 
bring  such  a  price  ?  This  year,  when  growers 
were  gathering  Apples  for  storing,  they  could  be 
purchased  (fine  sound  fruit)  for  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 
per  bushel  in  some  country  places  in  Essex.  Blen- 
heim Orange  always  commands  a  good  price,  but 
it  is  a  shy  fruiting  variety  in  comparison  with 
some  others,  and  is  not  usually  planted  to  give 
speedy  returns.  Cornish  Gilliflower  is  a  scarce 
variety,  because  few  people  would  care  to  plant 
it  for  profit.  We  had  a  fine  healthy  tree  of  it  at 
Loxford  Hall;  it  was  about  twenty  years  old 
when  we  left  there,  and  I  am  within  the  mark  in 
saying  that  it  did  not  produce  an  average  of  sis 
Apples  a  year  from  the  date  of  its  being  planted 
till  we  left.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  juicy  Kibston, 
because  such  fruits  have  no  existence ;  it  is  a 
hard-fleshed  kind,  and  only  those  with  good  teeth 
and  good  digestion  can  do  anything  with  it  un- 
cooked. Moreover,  the  Kibston  is  a  difficult  sub- 
ject to  deal  with  as  a  tree,  being  very  liable  to  get 
into  bad  condition.  I  admit  it  does  fairly  well  in 
some  soils,  but  these  are  exceptions.  In  our 
light  gravelly  soil  both  old  and  young  trees 
were  very  liable  to  canker.  I  consider  that 
the  best  Apple  by  far  for  dessert  purposes 
is  Cox's  Orange  Pippin ;  it  is  not  only  juicy, 
but  excellent  in  flavour  and  a  certain  crop- 
per. It  succeeds  better  on  the  Paradise  than  on 
the  Crab  stock.  Next  to  this  I  would  place  Man- 
nington's  I'earmain,  a  variety  which  I  never  knew 
to  fail  to  produce  a  good  crop.  The  fruit  ought 
to  hang  on  the  trees  about  two  weeks  after  it  is 
apparently  ripe,  as  it  has  a  greater  tendency  to 
shrivel  than  most  other  varieties.  The  Scarlet 
Nonpareil  is  another  Apple  of  great  merit.  Three 
parts  of  each  fruit  is  usually  flushed  with  deep 
red  ;  this  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Nonpareils. 
The  latest  is  also  a  choice  dessert  Apple— viz., 
Lodgmore  Nonpareil.  This  is  perhaps  the  smallest 
of  the  family,  but  excellent  in  flavour  in  March 
and  April.  The  Blenheim  Orange  is  not  well 
adapted  for  small  gardens.  It  makes  a  fine  lawn 
tree  where  it  has  plenty  of  room ;  indeed,  few  more 
beautiful  sights  are  to  be  seen  than  a  large  tree  of 


this  Apple  in  flower  in  spring,  leaving  out  o£  the 
question  its  handsome  fruit  in  autumn.  We  have 
planted  two  standard  trees  of  it  in  our  flower 
garden.  Golden  Noble  also  finds  a  place  there 
with  some  others  ;  they  will  scarcely  be  touched 
with  the  pruning  knife,  all  they  need  being  the 
branches  thinned  out  where  crowded.  It  was 
thought  that  this  year  American  Apples  would 
not  be  required,  but  the  demand  for  them  is  as 
great  as  ever ;  indeed,  Baldwins,  Eussets  and 
Newtown  Pippins  may  be  said  to  have  found  a 
permanent  market  in  England.  They  ought  to  be 
sold  at  a  lower  price  than  an  average  one  of  2d. 
each.  The  wholesale  price  of  Apples  is  from  Is. 
to  4s.  per  half  sieve.  J.  Douglas. 


*  See  last  week's  Gakden  (p.  663). 


INSIDE  V.  OUTSIDE  VINE  BORDERS. 
There  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  regards  inside 
borders  being  more  in  favour  than  outside  ones, 
and  they  would  gain  ground  even  faster  than  they 
are  doing  if  we  could  get  rid  of  that  mistaken 
notion,  now  so  prevalent,  that  Vines  planted  in 
inside  borders  are  short-lived.  Such  an  opinion 
has  evidently  been  produced  by  two  causes — the 
first,  shallow  borders,  and  the  next  an  insufficient 
supply  of  water  at  the  roots.  It  was  stated  in 
one  of  your  contemporaries  not  long  ago  that 
Vines  with  all  their  roots  confined  to  inside  borders 
always  began  to  get  weaker  after  they  had  been 
planted  nine  years.  Now,  I  am  in  a  position  to 
prove  that  such  is  not  always  the  case,  and  if  there 
be  one  case,  why  not  others  ?  I  planted  an  inside 
border  with  Vines  here  fifteen  years  ago.  They 
have  borne  every  year  good  crops,  and  are  as 
vigorous  now  as  at  any  time  previous,  and  they 
will  doubtless  go  on  for  other  fifteen  years  in  a 
fruitful  state.  I  do  not  know  that  my  manage- 
ment differs  from  that  of  other  people,  but  as  it 
may  be  useful  to  give  an  outline  of  it,  I  will  de- 
scribe the  border  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  ma- 
naged. 

The  border  is  30  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide, 
the  whole  of  it  being  inside  the  house.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year  all  the  plants 
standing  on  the  border  are  temporarily  removed 
and  about  3  inches  of  the  surface  soil  is 
taken   away.    In  doing    so   great    care  is  used 


that  the  roots  near  the  surface  are  not  injured. 
In  places  where  the  roots  are  numerous  we  only 
use  a  trowel  to  work  out  the  soil  between  them. 
After  this  is  done  we  set  the  water-barrows  to 
work  and  give  the  border  300  gallons  of  manure 
water  obtained  from  a  tank  into  which  all  the 
drainage  from  the  hotbeds  flows,  and  as  some  sur- 
face water  also  finds  its  way  into  this  tank,  it  is 
never  too  strong  for  our  use.  When  the  watering 
is  done  we  surface-dress  with  a  mixture  of  half 
turfy  loam  and  half  rotten  hotbed  manure,  put- 
ting on  the  same  thickness  of  new  soil  as  was 
taken  away.  Except  watering,  this  is  all  the 
attention  our  border  receives  during  the  year.  In 
regard  to  the 

Quantity  of  water  necessary  to  sustain 
Vines  with  their  roots  in  an  inside  border  in  a 
vigorous  and  fruitful  condition,  I  believe  they  re- 
quire considerably  more  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined. I  am  of  opinion  that  our  success  is  in  a 
great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  liberal  sup- 
plies of  moisture  which  we  make  a  point  of  giving 
the  roots.  As  to  water,  we  are  favourably  cir- 
cumstanced, as  we  have  only  to  attach  a  hose  to  a 
water  tap  inside  the  house  to  get  an  unlimited 
supply.  On  referring  to  my  diary,  I  find  that  the 
hose  was  laid  on  the  border  early  in  April  for  a  part 
of  two  days,  or  seventeen  hours  in  all,  and  as  the 
supply  gives  as  near  as  can  be  1  gal.  per  minute,  a 
little  calculation  will  give  the  aggregate  for  that 
month.OnMay21and22thewaterwasrnnningupon 
the  border  about  eleven  hours.  About  the  middle 
of  June,  when  we  had  just  finished  thinning  the 
berries,  we  gave  the  border  about  130  gallons  of 
manure  water.  On  July  9  and  10  the  tubing  was 
again  laid  on  the  greater  part  of  two  days,  or  about 
sixteen  hours.  On  August  29  it  was  running  for 
9i  hours,  and  in  October,  having  plenty  of  manure 
water  in  the  tank,  it  had  between  200  and  300 
gallons  given  it.  The  quantity  of  water  thus 
given  may  appear  to  be  large,  but  1  have  quite 
underrated  the  number  of  hours  during  which  the 
tubing  was  at  work,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  when  I  first  began  with  this  border  I 
did  not  give  it  so  much.  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  not  so  many  roots  to  use  up  the  water,  and  in 
the  next  I  used  the  water  cautiously  until  I  found 
how  much  the  Vines  were  capable  of  bearing. 
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confess  I  have  been  astonished  at  the  quantity 
given  and  the  laxuriance  which  it  promoted  in 
the  Vines,  acting  on  which  all  our  vineries  receive 
a  proportionate  supply,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
feel  dissatisfied  with  the  results.  With  reference 
to  the 

Depth  of  inside  borders,  I  am  convinced  that 
they  require  to  be  deeper  than  those  outside,  for 
the  reason  that,  as  the  space  is  restricted,  the 
roots  require  greater  depth  than  when  they  have 
a  wide  outside  border  to  work  in.  The  depth  of 
the  border  to  which  I  have  referred  is  3  feet ;  it 
,  was  originally  made  for  Peach  trees,  3  inches  of 
drainage  being  placed  in  the  bottom.  Looking 
at  the  length  of  the  rods  and  the  heavy  crops 
which  they  carry  annually,  it  is  certain  that  sup- 
port could  not  be  found  in  a  border  of  less  depth. 
A  deep  border  is  also  necessary  tor  the  retention 
of  sufficient  moisture  in  the  soil,  so  as  to  maintain 
the  roots  in  a  uniform  condition  as  to  water. 
Under  the  drying  influences  of  a  high  temperature 
inside  the  house,  and  the  large  quantity  of  water 
necessary  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Vines,  it  is 
quite  plain  that  a  shallow  border  would  prove  in- 
sufficient, unless  carefully  attended  to.  With 
respect  to  the 

Drainage  of  inside  borders,  I  certainly  do 
not  agree  with  "  W.  W.  H."  (p.  535)  when 
he  asserts  that  more  drainage  is  needed  for 
draining  inside  borders  than  outside  ones.  It 
does  not  appear  reasonable  that  a  border  on  which 
it  is  impossible  for  a  drop  of  rain  to  fall  should 
require  to  be  better  drained  than  one  exposed ; 
moreover,  it  is  not  quite  clear  to  me  that  it  should 
be  necessary  to  provide  extra  drainage  in  a  case 
in  which  every  drop  of  water  which  the  border 
gets  is  under  the  control  of  the  cultivator.  I  am 
quite  piepared  to  believe  that  Vines  growing  in 
inside  borders  require  very  liberal  supplies  of 
water,  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  give  them  so  much  as  to  require  special 
preparations  to  provide  an  outlet  for  it.  Accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  inside  Vine  borders  only  re- 
quire draining  in  the  very  worst  cases ;  in  fact,  I  be- 
lieve, whether  the  roots  are  inside  the  house  or  out- 
side, most  of  userron  the  side  of  draining  too  much, 
and  many  of  us  have  yet  to  learn  what  a  cold  un- 
drained  Vine  border  means.  Too  often  this  bogey 
is  made  to  cover  the  fault  of  overcropping,  which 
sooner  than  anything  else  will  cause  shanking  and 
all  the  other  ills  the  Vine  is  heir  to.    As  to 

The  aeration  of  inside  Vine  borders,  no  doubt 
it  might  prove  an  incentive  to  a  more  healthy  root 
action,  yet  if  my  experience  is  any  guide,  aiJration 
is  not  an  absolute  necessity,  for  our  border  is 
mostly  covered  over  with  other  plants  during 
the  whole  of  the  winter,  which  in  our  case 
is  a  necessity.  As  a  matter  of  choice  I  would 
certainly  not  put  a  plant  upon  it.  During  summer 
every  effort  is  made  to  keep  it  free  from  plants  of 
any  kind.  J.  C.  C. 

FRUIT  FARMING. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Agrii-iiltiiral  Society's 
Journal  Mr.  Charles  Whitehead,  of  Maidstone, 
deals  very  fully  with  the  subject  of  fruit  farming 
in  this  country.  It  appears  that  between  the 
years  1872  and  1882  fruit-growing  land  increased 
no  less  than  20,696  acres,  while  an  analysis  shows 
that  this  increase  is  apparent  in  26  counties,  all 
the  others  showing  a  decrease.  The  most  impor- 
tant increase  is  shown  in  the  five  fruit-growing 
counties  of  Hereford  (with  5944  acres),  Kent 
(53C2  acres),  Somerset  (with  4324  acres).  Wor- 
cester (4290  acres),  and  Gloucester  (with  3251 
acres  increase) ;  while  Devonshire — in  which 
county  Apples  were  cultivated  so  long  ago  as  1520, 
shows  only  an  increase  of  358  acres.  These  figures 
are  regarded  as  showing  the  vis  inertifc  of  the 
English  farmer. 

Jam  Making. 
Jam  both  for  home  and  foreign  consumption 
is  becoming  a  common  article  of  food  throughout 
the  country.  It  can  now  be  bought  in  most  vil- 
lage grocers'  shops  at  from  7d.  to  9d.  per  lb.,  owing 
mainly  to  the  energy  of  French,  Belgian,  Dutch, 
German,  and  American  fruitgrowers.     Jam  fac- 


tories are  being  established  in  various  parts  of  this 
country,  and  new  processes  have  been  introduced 
to  help  to  improve  the  manufacture  of  jams  and 
preserves  of  all  kinds.  There  is  yet  a  vast  differ- 
ence in  jam.  The  real  jam  is  made  of  good, 
freshly-picked  fruits,  which  are  not  mashed  up 
into  a  mass,  but  are  preserved  whole,  so  that  spe- 
cific fruits  may  be  identified.  For  jam-making, 
fruit  of  all  qualities  and  description  is  cleared  off 
in  a  wonderfully  rapid  manner.  When  there  is 
a  short  crop,  the  demand  for  jams  and  preserves 
sends  up  the  prices  of  fruit  to  a  figure  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  ordinary  customers,  as  in  the  last  sea- 
son, for  example,  when  Damsons  and  Plums  were 
making  4d.perpound  wholesale,  and  Blackcurrants 
from  i.-id.  to  5d.  per  pound.  In  full  fruit  seasons 
jam-makers  buy  up  fruit,  and,  having  reduced  it  to 
pulp,  put  it  into  large  jars  or  vessels  of  various 
kinds  without  sugar.  If  the  air  is  carefully  ex- 
cluded, this  pulp  will  keep  for  some  time,  until  a 
scarcity  of  fruit  happens  again.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  ensilage  to  fruit. 
This  is  adopted  in  other  countries.  Large  quan- 
tities of  Apricot  pulp  are  sent  from  France  at  an 
average  price  of  about  5d.  per  pound. 
Importations. 
It  may  here  be  useful  to  point  out  that,  notwith- 
standing the  importation  of  fruit  from  divers  parts 
of  the  world,  the  prices,  taking  the  average  of  sea- 
sons, are  very  high,  and  the  prices  of  fine  fruit 
for  dessert  purposes  place  it  beyond  the  means  of 
all  but  those  who  have  plenty  of  money.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  fruit  should  be  so  dear,  as  it 
was  in  1882,  for  example,  when  it  is  seen  that  the 
amount  of  raw  fruit  sent  into  this  country  during 
last  year  was  4,045,691  bushels,  of  the  value  of 
£1,718,909,  independently  of  the  large  quantities 
of  fruit  in  the  form  of  pulp,  or  dried  by  the  sun 
or  by  artificial  processes.  The  annexed  return 
will  show  the  amount  of  raw  fruit  sent  into  Eng- 
land in  1871  and  1882  respectively,  and  the  va- 
rious countries  from  which  it  was  sent ; — 


1871.          '            1882. 

Xanie  of  country. 

No.  of 
bushels. 

^"'"-b^r/s. 

Value. 

£     1 

£ 

Germany: 

69,61(1 

22,104     515  604 

151,096 

Uultaiil 

160,302 

59,542     444,886 

132,876 

Belgium 

276,2Sfi 

93,82-:     593,158 

ma  164 

P'ranoe 

3r>4,606 

214,642     524,683 

3j6,543 

Portntial.  A  zorca.Matleira 

73,il79 

67.081     133,128 

81,245 

Spain  anti  Canary  Islan^Is 

59,712 

48,795     4(52,082 

277,767 

Uniteil  States      . . 

MMl 

40,e04  1,065,076 

387,190 

P.ritisli  Nurtli  America .. 

f.5,150 

37,004     222,128 

90,077 

British  W.  Iiulia  Islamls 

10,003 

10,750      20,168 

15,810 

Otlier  entuitries    .. 

12,630 

9,863      14,197 

7,581 

Channel  Islanils  ,. 

—     1      50,584 

20,574 

Total    _ 

1,218,668 

596,107  4,045,690 

2218,913 

Not  only  are  the  French,  the  Belgians,  and  the 
Germans  increasing  their  area  of  fruit  land,  and 
improving  their  methods  of  cultivation,  but  the 
Americans  are  also  planting  fruit,  and  are  adopt- 
ing, with  characteristic  zeal,  new  and  improved 
systems  of  packing  and  preserving  it. 

AsiERicAN  Orchards. 
In  the  report  of  the  American  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  for  1878  it  is  stated  that  there  were 
more  than  2,000,000  acres  under  cultivation  as 
Apple  orchards,  and  that  in  twenty  years  the  value 
of  the  products  had  increased  from  i'l, 320,000  to 
over  £10,000,000.  "  The  abundance  of  the  fruit 
crop, "  the  Commissioner  writes,  "  is  one  of  the 
most  gratifying  results  of  the  progress  of  agricul- 
ture in  this  country.  The  demand  for  fruit  in 
the  markets  at  home  and  abroad  has  been  equal 
to  and  is  increasing  with  the  supply.  The  prices 
have  been  generally  remunerative  both  to  the 
grower  and  to  the  dealer,  and  yet  low  enough  to 
be  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  daily  use  of  fruit 
as  food  by  our  people  is  greatly  to  be  desired." 
Besides  Apples  and  many  other  small  fruits,  the 
Peach  crop  of  the  United  States  is  estimated  at 
the  annual  value  of  £11,500,000,  so  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  there  is  occasionally  a  superabund- 
ance of  fruit,  especially  of  Peaches  and  Apples, 
upon  which  pigs  are  fed.  This  waste  has  been 
in  a  great  degree  obviated  by  the  ingenuity  of 


the  Americans  in  preserving  the  fruits  and  drying 
them. 

Drying  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
At  Baltimore  particularly,  as  well  as  in  other 
cities  which  are  centres  for  the  accumulation  of 
fruit,  large  establishments  have  been  built  and 
furnished  with  the  most  improved  machinery  and 
appliances  for  the  rapid  drying  and  evaporation 
of  the  watery  parts  of  fruits.  By  an  ingenious 
process  the  water  is  slowly  separated  from  the 
solid  parts,  which  at  the  same  time  undergo  a 
chemical  change,  the  acid  and  the  starch  being 
converted  into  Grape  sugar.  The  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  in  the  report  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  says  :  "  An  Apple  pie  made  from  fruit  eva- 
porated by  these  processes  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  one  made  of  fresh  fruit,  and  yet  only  one-half 
of  the  quantity  of  sugar  is  required  to  sweeten  it ; 
and  the  same  fact  is  true  in  regard  to  Toma- 
toes and  all  fruits  and  vegetables. '  Iron  stoves 
and  machines  constructed  on  the  principles  for 
drying  fruit,  but  portable,  and  costing  only  about 
£15,  are  used  in  many  districts  in  the  country  far 
from  towns.  These  will,  it  is  said,  thoroughly  and 
perfectly  dry  as  much  fruit  as  a  family  can  peel 
and  slice  in  a  day.  All  kinds  of  salad  and  delicate 
vegetables-such  as  Onions,  Peas,  Asparagus,  Ce- 
lery, Lima  Beans  -  are  preserved  by  these  new  pro- 
cesses, returning,  when  placed  in  water  at  any 
time  when  desired  for  use,  to  their  original  full- 
ness, colour,  flavour,  and  other  properties.  "  In 
short,''  to  use  the  words  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  "  the  trade  in  dehydrated  and  pre- 
served vegetables  and.  fruits  of  all  kinds  has  as- 
sumed enormous  proportions,  giving  employment 
to  thousands  of  persons,  realising  valuable  profits, 
and  supplying  business  through  every  artery  of 
trade." 

Canadian  Fruit. 

Much  fruit  is  produced  in  Canada.  The  acreage 
of  fruit  land  has  been  extended  largely  in  the  past 
fifteen  years,  and  the  greatest  interest  is  taken  by 
the  Government  and  by  the  farmers  themselves  in 
the  promotion  of  this  industry.  The  main  part  of 
the  fruit  land  is  in  Ontario,  or  Western  Canada, 
in  which  it  is  said  that  any  fruits  can  be 
grown  that  are  produced  in  the  temperate  zone. 
Very  fine  Apples  are  grown  in  Ontario,  better,  it 
is  alleged  by  the  Canadians,  than  those  that  are 
grown  in  the  United  States.  Canadian  Apples 
have  undoubtedly  a  great  reputation  in  the  Eng- 
lish markets.  A  large  fruit  grower  in  Ontano 
says  :  "  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  Apples 
from  competing  successfully  with  English  Apples 
if  properly  sent.  We  have  beaten  them  in  their 
own  market  with  the  Bibston  Pippin.  It  sells  in 
England  at  £3  per  barrel."  Another  Apple,  called 
the  Swayzie  Pomme  Grise,  grown  chiefly  in  the 
Niagara  district,  has  made  the  highest  price  ob- 
tained  for  Canadian  Apples  in  England,  as  much 
as  £5  per  barrel  having  been  made  with  it  in 
Covent  Garden  Market.  This  Apple,  of  fine  aromatic 
flavour,  was  probably  introduced  into  Canada, 
where  it  has  been  long  known,  from  France. 
Andre  Leroy  mentions  it  as  a  dessert  Apple  of  the 
highest  quality  in  his  "  Dictionnaire  de  Pcmo- 
logie."  Forsyth  believes  that  the  trees  were  brought 
from  Canada  into  this  country.  Not  only  do  the 
Canadians  exercise  the  greatest  skill  in  the  culti- 
vation of  Apples,  but  they  understand  the  art  of 
storing  them. 

Lord  Sudeley's  Fruit  Farm. 

In  England  Lord  Sudeley  is  the  only  land- 
owner who  has  taken  up  fruit  farming  in  a 
thorough  and  businesslike  manner.  He  has  al- 
ready planted  500  acres,  and  is  intending  to  plant 
200  acres  more  at  once.  The  land  is  a  fairly  free 
working,  moderately  good  soil  on  the  Lias  for- 
mation. It  was  deeply  steam  ploughed  and  well 
manured,  and  standard  trees  of  Apples,  Pears. 
Cherries,  Plums,  and  Damsons  were  put  in  16  feet 
apart.  3000  Apple  trees  were  planted  of  the  best 
sorts,  including  Lord  Suffield,  Keswick  Codlm, 
Grenadier,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Cellmi,  and 
Warner's  King;  812  Pear  trees  have  already  been 
put  in,  consisting  of  Beurrc!  de  Capiaumont,  Easter 
Reurre,  Louise  Bonne,  Jargonelle,  Beurru  d'Aman- 
lis,  Doyenn6    d'Ete,  and    other  choice  varieties 
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There  are  .'!2,000  Plum  trees  of  ii  different  kinds, 
such  as  Diamond,  Pond's  Seedling,  Early  Orleans, 
Greengage,  Victoria,  and  Autumn  Compote.  Of 
Damson  trees  there  are  9000,  nearly  half  of  which 
are  the  sort  known  as  Crittenden's,  so  largely 
grown  in  Kent,  and  the  remainder  are  the  Shrop- 
shire Prune,  Cheshire,  Common  Prune,  and  Black. 
Only  522  Cherry  trees  have  been  hitherto  put  in, 
as  Lord  Sudeley  is  not  quite  certain  as  to  whether 
they  will  flourish  at  Toddington  where  his  fruit 
farm  is  situated.  These  are  of  the  best  kinds, 
such  as  the  late  and  early  Bigarreau,  Black  Heart, 
Kentish,  and  Flemish,  and  at  present  are  looking 
very  well.  Gooseberry  or  Currant  bushes  and 
Strawberry  plants  are  set  between  the  standards, 
and  in  some  cases  Raspberry  canes  are  put  be- 
tween the  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes.  There 
are  over  50  acres  of  Black  Currants,  Raspberries, 
and  Strawberries  by  themselves  without  stan- 
dards. There  are  100  acres  of  Strawberry  plants 
in  all,  and  60  acres  of  Raspberry  canes.  Some  of 
the  Apple  trees  are  pyramids,  which  do  very  well. 
Lord  Sudeley  has  not  yet  planted  bush  trees  in 
any  large  quantity,  but  he  intends  to  plant  80 
acres  of  Plums  in  this  way,  by  which  the  expenses 
of  staking  are  avoided  and  injury  from  wind,  and 
these  trees  come  into  bearing  more  quickly  than 
standards.  The  Strawberries  are  the  kinds  known 
as  the  Stirling  Castle  and  the  American  Scarlet, 
brought  from  Isleworth,  where  they  are  highly 
esteemed  for  preserving.  Gooseberry  bushes  num- 
ber 130,000,  and  consist  of  no  less  than  forty-five 
varieties.  Those,  however,  which  have  been 
planted  for  the  main  crop  are  the  Warrington, 
Lancashire  Lad,  Lancashire  Prize,  Crown  Bob, 
and  Whitesmith.  No  less  than  228,000  Black  Cur- 
rant bushes  have  been  put  in  of  the  leading  kinds, 
such  as  Lee's  Prolific,  Baldwin's  Black,  Black 
Naples,  and  Prince  of  Wales.  Black  Currants  ap- 
pear to  thrive  well  in  the  soil  and  climate  of  Tod- 
dington, and  bid  fair  to  be  fertile  sources  of  pro- 
fit, for  no  fruit  is  in  greater  demand  or  gives  a 
better  return  when  the  bushes  are  planted  on  suit- 
a'jle  land  and  properly  managed.  The  Rasp- 
berries are  chiefly  Carter's  Falstaff,  and  the  Red 
Currants  the  Raby  Castle  and  Scotch  Red.  Those 
who  know  anything  about  fruit  growing  will  say 
that  nothing  could  be  more  judicious  than  the 
selection  of  the  sorts  of  the  various  fruits,  and 
those  who  have  seen  the  manner  in  which  the  plan- 
tation has  been  formed,  thecultivation,the  jam  fac- 
tory, making  the  grower  independent  of  markets, 
and  the  general  arrangements,  hold  that  nothing 
could  have  been  better  conceived  and  carried  out. 
It  is  unique. 

Shelter,  Osieks  and  Nubsekt. 

Belts  of  Poplar,  Scotch  Firs,  and  other  quick- 
growing  trees  have  been  placed  round  the  planta- 
tion to  shelter  it  from  the  prevailing  winds.  Beds 
of  Osiers  have  been  formed  on  the  banks  of  the 
little  stream  Isbourne,  which  have  taken  so  well 
that  all  the  baskets  required  for  the  fruit  are 
now  made  on  the  estate.  Ten  acres  more  are 
to  be  planted  at  once  with  Osiers.  A  nursery  for 
raising  tree  3  and  bushes  has  been  formed  in  a 
convenient  and  well-sheltered  spot,  where  stan- 
dards, pyramids,  and  bush  trees  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes  are  seen,  well  grown,  well  trained,  and 
worked  upon  the  most  approved  stocks,  as  well 
as  all  descriptions  of  fruit  bushes.  This  is  most 
economical  in  the  first  course  of  the  tiees,  and 
prevents  possible  loss  and  disappointment 
through  getting  trees  that  are  not  true  to  name, 
or  that  have  been  badly  worked  and  trained  and 
starved  on  poor  land,  or  land  exhaused  by  con- 
tinuous cropping.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think 
that  it  is  better  to  have  young  fruit  trees  and 
bashes  from  poor  soils  than  from  rich.  Like  all 
young  things  under  the  sun,  they  require  generous 
nurture,  or  they  become  stunted  and  prone  to  can- 
ker and  premature  decay.  The  owner  of  this 
plantation  got  his  fruit  trees  from  the  very  best 
sources  and  paid  full  prices,  and  he  is  rewarded 
by  having  a  perfectly  vigorous  and  healthy  lot  of 
trees  and  bushes,  so  much  so  that  at  this  time 
among  the  iO,000  Plum  and  Damson  trees  there 
are  not  five  in  a  thousand  that  have  gone  wrong.  A 
barn  and  other  buildings  have  been  turned  into  a 


factory  at  a  comparatively  small  cost.  This  has 
been  let  for  ten  years  to  Mr.  Beach,  the  jam  manu- 
facturer, who  has  arranged  to  take  all  the  fruit 
grown  on  the  .500  acres  at  fixed  rates,  and  will 
either  steam  it  down,  or  pulp  it,  or  sell  it  fresh, 
as  he  may  deem  expedient.  This  factory  is  now 
in  working  order,  and  was  inaugurated  this  sum- 
mer by  a  capital  crop  of  Strawberries,  estimated 
at  ten  tons.  About  100  tons  of  fruit  will  be  grown 
on  the  estate  this  year,  which  is  a  capital  quan- 
tity considering  that  no  frnit  trees  were  planted 
until  the  autumn  of  1880. 


5108.— Pot  Vines. — If  your  correspondent's 
Vines  were  well  grown  last  season,  they  will  now 
be  furnished  with  strong  fruiting  canes.  They 
ought  to  have  been  repotted  about  the  end  of  the 
summer — a  practice  which  admits  of  the  pots 
being  well  filled  with  roots  before  the  leaves  drop. 
It  is  not  usual  to  repot  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
It  is  not  possible  to  say  how  many  bunches  each 
Vine  ought  to  carry  without  seeing  them.  Three- 
year-old  Vines  might  be  large  plants  in  18-inch 
pots,  or  they  might  be  very  ordinary  examples  in 
12-inch  ones.  The  best  way,  perhaps,  would  be 
to  remove  all  the  bunches  but  one  from  each  shoot 
as  soon  as  they  are  formed.  When  the  berries 
come  to  be  thinned,  it  will  be  easy  to  determine 
how  many  bunches  should  be  left  to  ripen.  From 
six  to  nine  might  be  a  good  crop. — J.  Douglas. 

Gros  Colmar  Grape.— I  called  at  a  large 
Grape-growing  establishment  the  other  day  in 
order  to  purchase  some,  and  I  found  that  at  least 
five-sixths  of  the  crop  were  of  this  variety  ;  there 
were  also  some  very  fine  Alicantes.  On  asking 
the  price,  I  was  told  the  wholesale  price  in  the 
market  was  4s.  per  pound  for  the  Alicantes  and  5s. 
for  Gros  Colmar.  On  tasting  both,  I  agreed  with 
the  grower  that  the  Gros  Colmar  was  the  better 
flavoured  of  the  two,  though  the  Alicantes  were 
the  best  coloured.  The  value  of  an  article  is  just 
as  much  as  it  will  bring  in  the  market,  and  if 
Gros  Colmar  was  the  worst  flavoured  of  Grapes,  is 
it  feasible  that  it  would  year  after  year  command 
higher  prices  than  some  of  the  others  7  The  Ali- 
cantes were  very  little  inferior  in  size  to  the  Gros 
Colmars  and  better  coloured,  and  yet  year  after 
year  they  are  sold  for  less  money.  How  is  this  ? 
Is  there  any  reason  why  Grapes  highly  esteemed 
in  Covent  Garden  should  not  also  be  highly  es- 
teemed in  a  private  establishment  ?  They  are 
both  required  for  the  same  purpose.  Lady  Downes, 
grown  under  the  same  conditions  as  Gros  Colmar, 
usually  realises  only  about  half  the  price  which 
Gros  Colmar  fetches.  The  practical  outcome  of 
this  seems  to  be,  that  what  is  most  valued  when 
hard  cash  is  paid  down  for  it  will  also  be  most 
valued  if  it  has  to  be  obtained  in  a  more  indirect 
way.— J.  D.  E. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


Yellow  and  white  Baepberries.— As  many  ama- 
teur growers  are  anxious  to  liavc  llasplien-ies  with  fruits  of 
these  colours,  I  may  state  that  Ihe  Yellow  Glol^e  and  White 
Antwerp  are  e-xcellent  sorts  —J.  M. 

Carter's  Prolific  Raspberry.— As  now  is  the  time 
to  plant  Raspliernes,  it  may  ))e  interesting  to  know  that 
this  is  one  of  the  l)est  kinds  in  cultivation.  It  is  a  free 
prower,  and  an  abund  nt  I)earer  of  very  large,  deep  red, 
floely  flavoured  fruit.— J .  MuiK,  Margam. 

Vine  leaves  (O.  /.'.  M  )—l  could  find  no  trace 
of  iiisPL-ts  on  your  Vine  leaves  except  tlrree  immature 
specimt  ns  of  one  of  the  snowy  flies  (Aleurodes).  The  leaves 
did  not  have  the  appearance  of  being  injured  by  insects.— 
G   S.  S. 

Diseased  Pear  shoots  ("ft.  O.  5".).— The  Pear 
tree  slioot  wliicli  you  sent  was  infested  by  an  Acarus.  Cut 
olT  all  the  shoots  wliicli  are  attacked  and  dress  tlie  tree 
with  a  mixture  of  soft  soap  and  Tobacco  w<ater  or  a  small 
wineglaasful  of  parallin  oil  and  double  that  quantity  of  soft 
soap,  well  mixed  together  and  dissolved  in  1  gallon  of 
water.- G.  .S.  .S. 

Lord  Derby  Apple.— This  is  one  of  our  best  Christ- 
mas kitchen  Apples,  In  shape  it  is  not  unlike  the  Haw- 
thornden  Iiiit  larper.  and  i|Uite  free  from  black  spots, 
which  affect  the  Hawthornden  in  many  gardens.  Lord 
Derby  never  Lails  to  bear  a  crop,  and  the  fruits  are  very 
juicy,  crisp,  and  finely  tiavonred.  It  is,  in  short,  one  of 
those  varieties  wliich  no  one  can  do  wrong  in  planting.— 
.1.  MUIR. 


TREES  AND  Shrubs. 

Benthamia  fragifera.— We  have  received 
through  Mr.  Robert  Veitch,  New  North  Road 
Nursery,' Exeter,  a  very  fine  fruiting  branch  of  this 
tree  from  Mr.  R  L.  Lake's  garden,  Trevamck,  St. 
Austell.  Cornwall.  The  branch  was  cut  from  a 
tree  :S6  feet  high  and  as  much  in  diameter ;  the 
trunk  measures  G  feet  in  circumference.  This 
fine  tree  is  now  covered  with  fruit  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  fruits,  about  the  size  of  large  Wal- 
nuts, are  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  must  produce  a 
fine  effect. 

Golden  Queen  Holly.— This  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  highly  coloured  of  all  the  vane- 
gated  Hollies.  I  saw  lately  in  a  forecourt  garden  a 
neat  hedge  of  this  variety,  behind  it  bemg  a  back- 
ground of  evergreen  shrubs  of  various  tintsof  green, 
and  I  thought  the  contrast  a  most  pleasing  one.  I 
always  find  this  Holly  in  best  condition  where  the 
soil  is  light  and  the  drainage  good.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  at  all  a  tender  subject,  yet  it  seems  to 
thrive  best  when  well  sheltered  from  rough  wmds. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  shaded  over  much, 
strong  sunshine  being  necessary  to  bring  out  its 
colours. — J.  C. 

Seeding  of  the  Laurustinus.- When 
berries  are  so  scarce  as  they  are  this  winter,  it  is 
singular  to  find  Laurustinuses  seeding  quite  freely. 
On  many  occasions  I  have  found  a  few  seeds  on 
plants  of  them  growing  in  warm  positions,  but 
until  quite  lately  I  had  no  idea  that  they  seeded 
so  freely  as  to  form  perfect  bunches,  every  flower 
having  produced  a  seed.  One  of  the  men  in  the 
garden  brought  me  some  in  this  condition.  They 
were  quite  ripe  and  of  a  jet-black  colour.  We 
have  secured  all  the  seed  we  could  get  in  the 
hope  of  raising  a  good  stock  of  plants  from  it. 
—J.  C.  C. 

Oytisue  Adami.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Hel- 
vetic Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  held  in  August 
last,  M.  C.  de  Candolle  described  the  results  of  his 
attempts  to  determine  how  far  any  light  could  be 
thrown  on  the  disputed  origin  of  this  Cytisus  by 
the  anatomical  structure  of  its  leaves.  This  plant, 
which  suddenly  made  its  appearance  in  the  nursery 
of  M.  Adam, at Vitry.near Paris, earlyin the  present 
century,  and  which  is  remarkable  for  producing 
red  and  yellow  blossoms  mostly  on  separate 
branches,  is  usually  regarded  as  a  cross  obtained 
by  grafting  the  Cytisus  purpureus  on  the  C.  La- 
burnum. But  M.  de  Candolle  concludes  that  it 
is  not  a  hybrid,  but  simply  a  degenerate  variety  of 
the  Laburnum. 

5107.— Raising  Holly  seeds.— Seeds  of 
common  Hollies  are  best  sown  in  the  open  ground, 
but  in  the  case  of  having  a  few  seeds  only  of  any 
choice  kind  they  may  be  sown  in  pans  of  sandy 
soil  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  but  bottom  heat 
should  on  no  account  he  used.  Where  Holly  seeds 
are  sown  in  quantity  they  are  generally  gathered 
when  ripe,  mixed  with  some  dry  sand,'^and  laid  in 
a  heap  in  order  to  cause  the  decay  of  the  pulp. 
They  are  turned  over  from  time  to  time,  and  by  • 
some  sown  in  the  spring,  but  generally  not  till  a 
year  from  the  time  of  gathering,  when  some  of 
them  will  come  up  during  the  spring  and  summer 
following,  while  others  may  lie  for  another  twelve 
months,  or  more  than  two  years  from  the  time  of 
gathering. — Alpha. 

Laurustinus  hedges— In  this  locality  the 
Laurustinus  is  a  great  favourite  as  a  hedge  plant, 
especially  for  enclosing  villa  gardens;  and  very 
bright  and  cheerful  it  looks  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  covered  with  innumerable  heads  of  rosy  buds 
and  pure  white  blossoms.  The  usual  custom  in 
forming  these  hedges  is  to  plant  healthy  young 
busjies  about  2  feet  apart,  and  allow  them  to  grow 
unchecked,  with  the  exception  of  topping  the 
strongest  shoots,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  grow 
thick  at  the  base  They  are,  as  a  rule,  kept  cut 
down  to  about  5  feet  high,  so  as  to  form  shelter. 
The  best  time  for  pruning  them  is  in  spring,  or  as 
soon  as  the  blossoms  begin  to  fade.  The  shoots 
are  thinned  out  with  a  knife,  cutting  out  the 
strongest  that  have  flowered,  and  leaving  the 
weaker  side  shoots  untouched ;)  this  is  preferable 
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to  clipping  with  shears,  which  mutilates  the  leaves. 
Prtming  being  done  at  the  time  just  named,  the 
growth  gets  matured  by  the  autumn,  and  in  mild 
winters  these  hedges  are  aglow  with  blossoms  all 
through  the  dull,  dark  days.  Not  only  do  they 
give  a  cheerful  aspect  to  the  gardens  which  they 
surround,  but  the  sprays  of  blossoms  are  very 
useful  in  a  cut  state  for  mixing  with  other  flowers, 
a  white  groundwork  being  the  best  of  all  for 
showing  up  bright  colours ;  and  for  forming  floral 
wreaths  they  are  invaluable  at  Christmastide.  It 
is  surprising  how  well  this  plant  withstands  rough 
buffetings  from  southerly  and  westerly  gales,  that 
are  so  frequent  on  this  coast ;  and  the  more  fully 
they  are  exposed  to  sunshine  the  more  florif  erous 
they  become.  The  soil  being  light  and  sandy,  the 
plants  make  abundance  of  fibrous  roots  and  short, 
stubby  growth,  that  is  far  more  floriferous  than 
when  planted  in  rich,  deep  soils.— J.  Groom,  Gos- 
port. 

Holly  berries. — With  na  the  variegated  va- 
rieties of  Holly  have  fruited  this  season  more 
freely  than  the  green-leaved  kinds,  but  we  have 
some  trees  of  the  latter  on  which  there  is  a  fair 
crop.  In  our  case  a  scarcity  of  berries  on  the 
oldest  trees  is  a  great  gain,  for  it  gives  them  time 
to  recruit  their  strength.  Some  years  they  bear 
so  freely,  that  a  heavy  crop  means  either  the  death 
of  the  tree  or  such  a  serious  exhaustion  of  its 
energies,  that  it  takes  three  or  four  years  to  re- 
gain strength.  I  am  never  sorry  when  I  see  birds 
attacking  the  berries  on  heavily  laden  trees,  as  I 
know  that  it  will  conserve  their  strength.  When 
unmolested,  the  berries  hang  on  with  such  per- 
sistency, that  they  remain  until  a  fresh  crop  is 
formed,  and  then  old  trees  sufEer  considerably, 
and  young  trees  too,  if  all  the  berries  which  they 
bear  are  left  to  fall  in  their  own  way.  In  *he  case  of 
young  trees  heavily  laden  with  berries  it  is  a  safe 
plan  to  remove  halt  of  them  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year. — J.  C.  C. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  EEFORM. 

To  reply  at  length  to  "W.  I.  M."(p.  581,  Vol.  XXIV.) 
would  be  to  repeat  my  remarks  on  this  subject, 
of  which  he  gives  a  correct  summary,  and  to  all 
of  which  I  firmly  adhere.  But  he  greatly  mis- 
understands me  when  he  accuses  me  of  dis- 
paraging the  personal  work  of  the  Temple  gar- 
deners, or  of  any  other  exhibitors  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums. A  display  of  flowers  in  the  heart  of  Lon- 
don, such  as  that  at  the  Temple,  is  an  unanswerable 
testimony  to  the  patience  and  skill  of  the  men 
who  can  produce  it.  But  I  do  maintain  that  such 
skill  and  patience  might  bear  infinitely  better 
fruit  under  a  better  system,  and  that  if  the  Chry- 
santhemums at  the  Temple  and  elsewhere  were 
grown  naturally,  they  would  in  such  competent 
hands  be  an  infinitely  greater  "  source  of  delight 
and  instruction"  than  they  are  at  present.  In 
comparing  my  own  plants  with  such  as  are  usually 
exhibited,  I  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  '*  over- 
estimating my  own  handiwork,"  for  the  merit  of 
my  plants,  if  any,  lies  in  there  being  so  little  of 
my  handiwork  in  them,  and  so  much  of  Nature's. 

When  "  W.  I.  M."  speaks  of  "  blooms  of  the 
greatest  excellence"  and  "  grand  examples  of 
high  culture,"  he  simply  begs  the  whole  question. 
I  agree  with  him  that  certain  kinds  of  Chrysan- 
themums, such  as  he  enumerates,  will  not  produce 
good  flowers  unless  severely  disbudded.  But  for 
that  very  reason  I  reckon  these  as  inferior  sorts, 
though  such  an  opinion  will  probably  horrify 
"  W.  I.  M."  And  I  still  maintain  that  other  varie- 
ties, such  as  Elaine,  for  example,  have  the  whole 
beauty  and  character  of  the  flower  ruined  by 
being  unnaturally  enlarged  to  such  dimensions. 
1  think,  too,  that  most  ladies  of  taste  would  pre- 
fer— if  their  gardeners  would  let  them  have  such 
— to  wear  a  spray  of  two  or  three  Chrysanthe- 
mums of  Rose-like  size  to  one  flower  the  size 
of  a  breakfast  plate. 

And  on  the  whole  question  I  will  say  again 
that  Chrysanthemums  are  the  most  floriferous  of 
plants,  and  that  to  exhibit  as  a  perfect  specimen 
of  its  race  a  plant  with  only  four  or  five  blossoms 
on  it  which  would  produce  a  hundred  is  utterly 


monstrous.  Would  it  be  praiseworthy  to  strip  a 
monthly  Rose  of  all  but  three  or  four  flowers  if 
by  so  doing  we  could  get  them  of  fourfold  size  t 
Yet  this  is  precisely  what  "  W.  I.  M.  "  does  when 
he  disbuds  Elaine  or  James  Salter  to  one  flower 
on  a  stem.  More  than  this  ;  it  is  as  much  the 
nature  of  such  a  Chrysanthemum  as  Julie  La- 
grav^re  to  bloom  in  bunches  as  it  is  of  a  cluster 
Rose  ;  yet  I  have  seen  it  miserably  shorn  of  every 
flower  but  one  on  a  stem.  It  is  Nature  versvs 
"  W.  I.  M."  In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  she  has 
for  a  long  season  been  thrust  out  with  a  pitch- 
fork, but  she  is  returning  according  to  the  pro- 
verb. The  reason  why  the  public  are  delighted 
— if  they  are  so  delighted — with  the  big,  coarse 
blooms  and  the  umbrella  .specimens  is  because 
they  have  hitherto  had  but  little  chance  of  seeing 
better  things.  When  they  have,  I  do  not  fear 
what  their  verdict  will  be.— G.  H.  Englehbart, 
Aj?j}teshaiv,  Andoi'cr. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  advocates  of  non- 
dressed  naturally  grown  and  non-disbudded 
Chrysanthemums  will  have  a  hard  task  to 
bring  the  general  public  to  their  way  of  thinking. 
The  present  system  seems  to  be  the  one  mosr  in 
favour,  judging  by  the  many  new  Chrysanthemum 
societies  that  are  yearly  springing  up.  If  it  were 
not  popular,  I  do  not  think  that  societies  would  be 
so  well  supported  as  they  now  are.  One  writer  a 
short  time  since  said  the  judges  wanted  educating. 
Then  why  does  not  someone  exhibit  "properly" 
grown  plants  or  cut  blooms  in  order  to  show  the 
general  public  the  correct  system  of  growing 
Chrysanthemums  ?  I  venture  to  say  that  both  the 
plants  and  cut  blooms  advocated  by  Mr.  Engle- 
heart  and  Mr.  Sheppard  staged  alongside  others 
as  at  present  grown  would  not  meet  with  many 
admirers.  In  the  case  of  a  Chrysanthemum,  as 
in  that  of  everything  else,  we  require  thorough  de- 
velopment, and  that  cannot  be  done  without 
certain  rules  being  followed,  such  as  thinning  the 
shoots,  buds,  &c.  How  would  an  exhibitor  stand 
who  staged  bunches  of  Grapes  which  had  been 
grown  in  their  natural  style  without  thinning  or 
other  attention  ?  I  hold  that  the  present  style  of 
growing  Chrysanthemums  is  that  which  finds  most 
favour,  and  therefore  the  best.  Mr.  Sheppard 
states  that  the  natural  habit  of  a  Chrysanthemum 
is  branching  and  bushy,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
Pompones,  it  is  just  the  reverse ;  if  not  stopped 
or  pinched  it  grows  with  a  straight  single  stem 
2  ft.,  3  ft.,  and  4  ft.  high,  and  then  it  branches 
naturally  into  three  or  four  shoots,  which  again 
grow  about  the  same  height,  according  to  the 
variety— some  much  more  ;  then  branching  occurs 
to  any  extent,  at  a  height  of  5  feet  on  an  average 
from  the  ground.  Surely,  therefore,  a  plant  of  this 
description  cannot  be  called  bushy.  No  ;  in  order 
to  induce  Chrysanthemums  to  branch  they  must 
be  pinched.  Again,  in  reference  to  cut  blooms, 
Mr.  Sheppard  says  the  most  skilful  manipulator 
gets  the  prizes ;  not  the  best  grower.  Now  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Japanese  kinds  require 
no  dressing  whatever.  In  that  section  it  is  the 
best  grower  who  gets  the  prizes ;  dressing  has 
nothing  to  do  in  the  matter  at  all.  Many  in- 
curved varieties  require  no  dressing ;  it  is  good 
culture  that  builds  the  blooms,  not  the  trick  of 
adding  petals  to  them,  which  Mr.  Sheppard  seems 
to  think  is  sometimes  done.  Dressing  does  the 
reverse;  it  makes  them  smaller.  How  are  the 
judges  to  idistinguish  undressed  blooms  from 
such  as  are  dressed  ?  Could  they  not  be  dressed 
when  on  the  plants  ?  Dressing  has  been  prac- 
tised for  a  long  time,  and  will  continue  to  be 
done,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  said  against  it.  It  is 
a  case  of  the  fox  and  the  Grapes ;  hence  many 
want  a  change.  How  can  such  varieties  as  No- 
velty, Princess  Teck,  and  Hero  of  Stoke  Newing- 
ton  be  shown  amongst  those  with  foliage  in  the 
stands  without  some  sort  of  support  ?  Kinds 
like  these  are  too  weak  in  the  stem  to  be  self- 
supporting.  Again,  there  are  some  varieties 
that  could  not  be  included  in  the  class  requiring 
12  inches  of  stem,  foliage,  and  bloom,  as  some 
need  that  much  stem  alone  to  produce  the  best 
blooms.  These  are  some  of  the  difliculties  that 
must  arise  in  such  cases.   As  for  myself,  I  should 


like  to  see  a  class  of  this  sort  added  to  onr  shows. 
It  would  show  that  dressing  alone  does  not  win 
prizes,  but  good  culture.  Mr.  Woodfield  says, 
once  we  get  classes  for  naturally  grown  plants,  he 
entertains  no  fears  about  the  rest.  If  he  thinks 
old  systems  will  be  abolished,  I  fancy  he  will  be 
mistaken.  Let  him  set  up  a  group  in  a  given 
space  of  his  naturally  grown  plants,  as  he  calls 
them,  each  one  carrying  200  blooms,  at  any  Chry- 
santhemum show,  and  compete  against  those  as 
at  present  shown,  and  see  in  what  position  he 
would  be  placed.  One  often  thinks  one  has  some- 
thing very  good  at  home,  but  at  flower  shows  such 
matters  find  their  proper  level.  But  why  not  let 
people  grow  what  suits  them  best  ?  One  person's 
taste  cannot  be  that  of  everyone. — E.  Molykeux, 
Snanmore  Parli,  Bislwp's  Waltham. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Sheppard  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  doing  away  with  the  brimming  and 
dressing  of  Chrysanthemums.  I  do  not  flunk  it 
honest  to  "  dress  "  flowers,  and  anyone  guilty  of 
such  practises  should  be  disqualified.  While 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Sheppard  as  to  the  desirability 
of  showing  the  plants  in  their  natural  state,  I  yet 
consider  that  classes  for  trained  plants  should  still 
be  kept,  as  the  trained  plants  are  useful  in  many 
places  where  the  naturally  grown  ones  would  be 
of  but  small  value.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not 
find  much  attention  paid  to  small  plants  of  Pom- 
pones and  other  dwarf  sorts,  and  yet  these  would 
be  generally  useful  for  table  decoration  and  for 
vases  in  dwelling  houses,  plants  in  8-inch  pots 
being  too  large  for  this  purpose.  Why,  then, 
should  not  one  or  two  extra  classes  be  allowed  for 
this  kind  of  plant  ?  Give  a  more  extended  classi- 
fication, making  it  as  inclusive  as  possible,  and 
the  Chrysanthemum  would  be  much  more  largely 
grown  than  at  present ;  when  those  who  are  now 
outsiders  find  that  they  have  a  chance,  they  will 
go  in  for  the  Chrysanthemum  much  more  than 
they  now  do.  —  Walter  J.  Mat,  Walfon-on- 
Ihaines, 


NewOhTysanthemums. — Messrs.  Jackson 
exhibited  some  very  fine  new  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themums at  the  Kingston  Exhibition  in  November 
last,  and  from  amongst  them  the  judges  selected 
three  for  first-class  certificates ;  these  were  M. 
Astog,  a  good  pure  white,  the  flowers  of  which 
seem  in  form  to  be  between  those  of  Elaine  and 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey ;  Mdlle.  La  Croix,  another 
good  white,  with  large  flowers ;  and  Roseum  per- 
fectum,  also  thought  to  be  a  good  addition.  Jeanne 
d'Aro  (exhibited  by  the  same  firm)  is  likewise 
quite  distinct ;  it  is  an  enlarged  form  of  Aimee 
Ferrit're.  The  latter  is  a  sweetly  pretty  flower, 
but,  being  too  small,  has  gone  out  of  cultivation. 
Jeanne  d'Arc  also  received  a  first-class  certificate 
as  an  incurved  variety.  Colour,  rosy  red  and  white. 
— J.  Douglas,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford. 


FLORAL  COMMITTEES'  AWARDS. 

Notwithstanding  what  Mr.  Wilson  has  said  in 
last  volume  (p.  583)  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  my  previous  state- 
ments (p.  521)  have  been  made  in  vain.  Of  course, 
the  committee  in  certificating  Dahlias  have  only 
Dahlias  in  view,  compare  Orchids  with  Orchids,  and 
so  on  ;  but  the  point  which  I  ventured  to  raise 
was  this :  that  however  common  a  certificated 
plant  or  flower  might  be,  it  had  the  same  distinc- 
tion conferred  upon  it  as  the  most  valuable,  while 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view  no  comparison 
between  the  two  plants  could  be  made.  I  still 
hold  that  some  form  of  award  should  be  adopted 
which  would  make  the  necessary  distinction. 
Then  as  to  awarding  first-class  certificates, 
greater  discrimination  seems  to  be  imperatively 
necessary. 

Although  the  committee  doubtless  do  good  work 
in  this  direction,  yet  were  they  differently  constitu- 
ted— "  broken  up  "  somewhat — perhaps  more  satis- 
factory results  might  be  achieved.  I  am  led  to  offer 
this  suggestion  from  some  remarks  which  Mr. 
Wilson  makes  when  dealing  with  Orchids.  He 
says :  "  Those  acquainted  with  Orchids  express 
their  opinion  first  (and  we  are  fortunate  in  having 
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five  or  six  members  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Orchids),  and  the  other  members  of  committee, 
if  they  vote  at  all,  are  greatly  influenced  by  the 
opinion  of  these  experts."  It  is  certainly  not 
satisfactory  to  find  that  the  present  system  of 
doing  business  leaves  it  open  (it  cannot  as  at  pre- 
sent managed  be  otherwise)  for  members  to  vote 
upon  subjects  on  which  they  absolutely  know 
nothing.  Thus  a  subject  may  be  enabled  to 
obtain  an  award  which  it  would  not  otherwise 
have  secured  or  even  deserved,  and  the  public  in 
the  end  are  the  losers.  Let  us  hope — as  the  re- 
sult of  the  little  discussion  that  has  taken  place  on 
this  subject — that  something,  however  little,  may  be 
done  to  render  this  tribunal  worthy  of  even  greater 
respect  than  that  which  it  undoubtedly  com- 
mands. It  has,  as  I  have  said,  done  good  work  in 
the  past ;  and  it  is  capable,  with  some  little  setting 
of  its  machinery  in  order  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
times,  of  even  securing  greater  triumphs  in  the 
future.  Q. 


EXHIBITIONS  AT  REGENT'S  PARK. 
Not  long  since  attention  was  drawn  in  The 
Garden  to  the  necessity  of  giving  horticultural 
shows  a  wider  scope,  and  one  way  of  doing  that, 
it  was  suggested,  was  to  provide  open  classes  for 
exhibits  not  contemplated  by  the  schedule.  The 
Royal  Botanic  Society  has  always  endeavoured 
more  than  any  other  to  "  uphold  the  dignity  "  of 
horticulture,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Society's 
rules,  at  their  exhibitions,  to  which  they  early 
tried  to  impart  some  degree  of  novelty  both  in 
the  arrangements  and  character  of  the  exhibits. 
In  the  schedule  for  1 88i,  which  has  just  been  sent 
to  me,  I  see  they  have  added  considerably  to  what 
was  formerly  regarded  as  a  merely  nominal  sec- 
tion more  than  anything  else,  viz.,  the  econo- 
mic section,  and  the  Society  directs  special  at- 
tention to  the  new  classes  as  of  great  interest  at 
the  present  moment.  The  number  of  classes  in  this 
section  are  five,  viz, — 

A  collection  of  fresh-cut  or  growing  specimens  of  medi- 
cinal and  economic  plants,  native  and  exotic.  40s.,  30s  ,  203. 

Group  of  plants  suitable  for  a  small  greenhouse,  costing 
not  more  than  £10,  retail.    100s.,  60s.,  408. 

12  foliage  plants  suitable  for  growing  in  a  dwelling  room 
occasionally  lighted  by  gas  ;  si.\  varieties.    60s.,  40i.,  20s. 

12  flowering  plants  suitable  for  growing  in  a  dwelling 
room  occasionally  lighted  by  gas  ;  six  varieties.  60s.,  403., 
203. 

12  plants  growing  In  hanging  baskets  suitable  for  growing 
in  a  dwelling  room  occasionally  lighted  by  gas  ;  six  varie- 
ties.   60s.,  40b.,  20s. 

Such  exhibits  as  these  will  no  doubt  produce 
useful  results,  although  they  might  have  been  a 
little  more  varied  ;  but,  in  addition,  the  Society 
has,  within  the  last  two  years,  added  the  following 
clause  to  one  of  the  rules  ;  "  The  judges  are  in- 
vited to  recommend  to  the  committee  for  extra 
prizes  exhibits  of  special  merit,  although  they 
may  not  be  included  in  the  schedule " — a  clause 
which  is  wide  enough  in  its  scope,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  which  will  lie  with  the  judges  only ; 
and  this  is  the  point.  It  is  right  enough  that  such 
matters  should  be  left  to  the  judges,  but  it  might 
happen,  and  probably  would  occasionally  happen, 
that  the  judges  might  not  understand  their  duties 
in  such  a  case,  and  either  pass  over  such  exhibits 
from  want  of  appreciation  of  their  purpose  and 
utility,  or  estimate  them  wrongly.  In  fact,  the 
purely  practical  gardening  element  is  the  only 
one  represented  as  a  rule,  and  it  would  be  better 
if  in  some  cases  some  of  the  judges  were  drawn 
from  another  section  of  the  community,  provided 
they  were  competent  men.  There  are  numbers 
of  people  outside  gardening  ranks,  as  our  garden 
literature  shows,  well  qualified  in  every  way  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  judge,  and  who  by  their 
education,  position,  and  freedom  from  all  precon- 
ceived notions  and  prejudices,  might  perhaps  im- 
■.  part  rather  broader  views  to  certain  aspects  of 
'gardening  than  sometimes  prevail. 

Curiously  enough,  since  the  above  was  vrritten 
I  see  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  suggesting  in  The  Gahden 
(p.  .583)  a  similar  thing,  viz.,  the  introduction  of 
more  amateurs  into  the  South  Kensington  Com 
mittees,  with  a  view  to  a  more  judicious  bestowal 
of  the  certificates  awarded  by  the  Royal  Horti 
cultural   Society.     What  professional  gardeners 


have  to  realise  is  the  fact  that  they  alone  do  not 
now  constitute  the  who'e,  or  even  the  majority,  of 
the  gardening  community.  The  vast  host  of 
amateurs — great  and  small — many  of  them  not 
only  skilled  and  practical  gardeners  on  their  own 
account,  but  of  superior  scientific  attainments 
and  wide  plant  knowledge,  have  a  large  stake  in 
horticultural  pursuits,  and  I,  for  one,  should  like 
to  see  them  Lave  a  fair  share  in  the  work  in  all 
its  branches.  J.  s.  W. 

FLOWER  Garden. 


HARDY  FLOWERS  IN  JANUARY. 

As  a  fitting  new  year's  gift  to  the  great  advocate 
for  and  expounder  of  the  advantages  of  culti- 
vating hardy  flowers,  I  send  a  collection  gathered 
from  the  open  ground  this  morning  (January  2, 
1884).  These  flowers  will  serve  as  an  illustration 
of  what  our  climate  occasionally  permits  us  to 
enjoy  in  mid-winter.  You  will  see  that  I  have 
not  merely  sent  single  flowers,  but  bunches  of 
each  kind,  amounting  altogether  in  species  to  forty. 
Tussilago  fragrans  is  unusually  fine  and  fragrant 
at  this  moment.  Violets  are  in  great  profusion, 
especially  Marie  Louise,  Victoria,  and  Russian. 
Wallflowers,  too,  are  blooming,  particularly  the 
semi-double  sweet-scented  kind,  which  is  in  full 
bloom,  and,  associated  with  Violets,  makes  a  charm- 
ing button-hole.  Iberis  gibraltarica  hybrida  is 
and  has  been  blooming  all  the  season.  Hellebores, 
too,  are  fine,  especially  niger  maximus.  Primroses 
and  Polyanthuses  are  producing  bloom  too  freely. 
The  Cowslip  is  Primula  macrocalyx,  the  earliest 
and  most  prolonged  bloomer  of  its  race,  and  as 
my  speciality  is  early  flowers,  I  am  making  it  a 
seed  parent.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see  such 
fresh  and  brilliant  Roses  from  our  exposed  bor- 
ders. The  fragrance,  but  not  the  beauty,  of  Chi- 
monanthus  fragrans  will  invite  your  attention,  but 
this  shrub,  like  Magnolia  grandiflora,  two  buds  of 
which  I  send,  is  from  a  wall.  The  following  are 
the  names  of  the  shrubs  and  flowers  sent : — 


Anemones 
Primroses 
Cowslips 

Tussilago  fragrans 
Violets,  three  sorts 
Saxifraga  ligulata 
Pansies 

Limnanthes  Douglas! 
Sweet  Alyssum 
Alyssum  saxatile 
Alyssum  argenteum 


Helleboinis  maximus 

Myosotis  dissitillora 

Statice 

Erica  carnea  alba 

Erica  Massoni 

Achillea  lutea 

Daisies,  double 

Shrttbs, 
Jasminum  nudiflorum 
Chimonanthus  fragrans 
Arbutus  Unedo 


Iberis  gibraltarica  hybrida  Rliododendrons 

Scabious,  German  Escallonias 

Vinca  minor  Berberis  Darwiui 

Stocks,  double  LaiuTistinus 

Wallflowers,  Belvoir  Castle  Daphne  Laureola 

Wallflowers,  double  Daphne  Fioniana 

Lamium  maculatum  Magnolia  grandiflora 

Potentilla  Andromeda  floribunda 

Pyrethrums,  double  China  Roses. 
Helleborus  niger 

Beleoir.  W.  Ingram. 

*,*  The  flowers  sent  fully  bear  out  all  that  Mr. 
Ingram  has  said  in  reference  to  them. — Ed. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Andromeda  (Cassiope)  tetragona  is 

now  looking  as  fresh  as  Watercress,  and  that  under 
very  different  conditions  from  those  it  is  most 
commonly  said  to  require.  I  find  it  to  flourish 
best  in  the  stifEest  loam  in  my  garden — a  yellow 
loam,  somewhat  lightened  with  sand,  and  a  very 
heavy  dressing  of  stable  manure  (quite  6  in.  thick) 
given  four  years  ago.  At  that  time  I  considered 
it  too  stiff  for  Carnations,  Dahlias,  and  Daffodils. 
It  works  pretty  freely  now,  but  bakes  hard  in 
summer.  The  position  is  the  most  moist  I  can 
give  at  the  bottom  of  a  garden  well  inclined  to 
the  south.  In  such  soil  this  charming  dwarf 
shrub  grows  freely,  keeps  beautifully  green  in 
colour,  and  flowers  well — the  last-named  property 
being  anything  but  constant  when  grown  in  peat, 
though  otherwise  in  good  form.  The  still  rarer 
species  A.  fastigiata  never  grew  so  well  with  me 
as  it  has  done  this  summer,  in  the  early  part  of 
which  I  put  it  in  a  bed  that  had  been  cleared  of 
Daisies,  the  soil  being  similar  to  that  just  de- 
I  scribed.    Who  that  knows  the  distinct  character 


of  these  little  evergreen  shrubs,  and  their  exqui- 
site Lily-of-the- Valley-like  flowers,  would  not  wish 
to  have  them  in  their  gardens  ?  And  why  not,  when 
they  can  be  grown  so  easily.  A.  tetragons  never 
proved  a  stubborn  grower  with  me  in  a  boggy 
corner,  where  it  had  sandy  peat  or  leaf  mould 
and  a  little  shade,  but  it  did  not  flower  so  well 
under  these  conditions  as  in  loam.  Most  amateurs 
to  whom  I  have  spoken  about  this  shrub  never 
seem  to  think  of  loam  for  it.  It  is  as  independent 
of  heath  soil  as  Erica  carnea,  and  it  spreads  so 
freely  that  I  intend  making  an  edging  of  it,  feeling 
sure  that  a  three  years'  experience  of  the  loam 
treatment  has  amply  demonstrated  its  suitable- 
ness for  such  a  purpose.  It  likes  plenty  of  mois- 
ture, and  as  a  rule  edging  plants  get  an  extra 
share  of  that.  Whilst  on  this  point,  I  may  men- 
tion another  method  of  treatment  which  I  have 
followed  from  the  time  when  I  gave  2s.  6d.  for 
my  first  tuft.  The  little  rooted  divisions  I  plunge 
in  water  to  keep  them  fresh  whilst  trenches  are 
being  prepared  in  blackish  soil  for  them.  They 
are  about  6  inches  deep,  like  miniature  Celery 
trenches,  replacing  the  bottom  soil  with  some  of 
the  best  therein.  After  dashing  a  little  fine  earth 
over  the  wet  fibres,  the  small  pieces  are  planted 
in  the  trenches  a  few  inches  apart,  and  the  extra 
moisture  which  they  get  under  such  conditions 
seems  to  help  them  on  wonderfully. 

Erigeron  rosaum. — I  am  not  sure  that  the 
plant  which  I  grow  under  the  name  of  E.  caucasi- 
cum  and  this  are  not  identical ;  at  any  rate  all  the 
particulars  furnished  by  "  Veronica "  belong  to 
my  plant,  which  is  remarkable  for  no  quality 
more  than  that  of  persistent  blooming.  Though 
a  very  hardy  and  free-growing  herbaceous  plant, 
keeping  green,  however,  through  the  winter  with 
me,  it  is  seldom  met  with  in  gardens,  and  from 
the  fact  that  growers  of  good  collections  of  hardy 
flowers  have  often  noticed  it  as  a  stranger  to  them, 
I  think  it  is  not  so  common  as  it  soon  might  and 
ought  to  be  ;  here  it  spreads  into  pale  green  dense 
mats  of  foliage  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  high,  and 
for  four  or  five  months  is  almost  hidden  by  nume- 
rous slender  flower -stems,  furnished  with  heads  in 
loose  bunches,  and  about  1  foot  or  18  inches  high. 
The  flower-heads  are  so  freely  produced  that  they 
last  from  June  to  October,  but  some  of  the  partially 
spent  flower-stems  are  removed  so  as  to  admit 
light  to  the  roots  and  foliage.  A  new  and  vigo- 
rous crop  soon  fills  up  the  gap,  and  supplies  cut 
bloom  of  a  most  pleasing  character  to  the  latest 
period  of  outdoor  flowers.  I  well  recollect  flower- 
ing my  first  plant  of  this  through  the  winter  with 
the  help  of  a  bell-glass  tilted,  in  order  to  see  its 
bloom,  which  was  near  opening  when  frost  set  in. 
The  heads  in  the  bud  state  and  when  nearly  de- 
veloped have  a  bird's-nest-like  shape.  Later  the 
florets  spring  from  their  positions,  angled  like  spi- 
der's legs,  and  rest  across  the  pale  yellow  disk  ; 
then  in  another  day  or  so  they  assume  a  feathery 
appearance  and  a  rosy  purple  colour,  and,  but  for 
the  softness  and  narrowness  of  the  florets,  would 
most  closely  correspond  in  form  with  the  field 
Daisy.  E.  caucasicum  seems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced in  1821.  In  cultivation  it  increases  by  self- 
sown  seed,  and  otherwise  proves  thoroughly  peren- 
nial. Whether  or  not  this  is  the  E.  roseum  men- 
tioned by  "  Veronica,"  it  is  at  all  events  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  beautiful  of  alpine-looking 
flowers  that  can  be  grown. 

Senecio  pulcher. — Plants  of  this,  with- 
out special  treatment,  can  hardly,  I  fear,  be  said 
to  be  reliable  for  producing  a  fair  complement  of 
bloom.  I  mean  such  plants  as  are  left  in  borders 
from  year  to  year.  These,  according  to  my  expe- 
rience, are  left  in  the  lurch  from  having  thrown 
up  their  bold  flower-stems  too  late,  so  that  but 
very  few  heads  are  fully  developed,  and  in  by  far 
the  majority  of  cases  there  has  been  no  colour  at 
all.  On  this  account,  in  Yorkshire  at  any  rate, 
this  Groundsel  is  not  likely  to  become  so  popular 
as  it  otherwise  would  be,  and,  in  order  to  obtain 
its  flowers  earlier,  will  have  to  be  classed  with  and 
treated  like  such  plants  as  Stokesia  cyanea,  Schizo- 
stylis  coccinea,  and  the  Belladonna  Lily,  all  of 
which  are  much  helped  by  raised  beds,  a  liberal 
mixture  of  sand,  and  sunny,  .sheltered  positions. 
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idaxifrages. — Where  a  good  number  of  these 
are  grown,  there  is  no  lack  of  verdure  in  the  form 
of  neat  cushions  of  various  hues  ;  the  rock  garden 
more  especially  scarcely  looks  like  winter,  and  the 
flowers  still  with  us,  though  in  small  numbers, 
such  as  those  of  Geums,  Scabious,  Daisies,  Polyan- 
thus, Wallflowers,  Hepaticas,  Cyclamens,  Stern- 
bergias,  and  Carnations,  are  pleasing  auxiliaries 
towards  the  mid-winter  interest  of  our  gardens. 
Since  the  storm  of  the  11th  and  12th  ult.  foUage 
of  all  kinds  has  been  much  brighter  than  usual, 
the  rain  of  that  terrible  night  having  had  much 
to  do  with  such  a  result.  John  Wood. 

Woodvillf,  Kirlistall. 


PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

Double  white  Bramble  —This  is  really  a  beautiful 
shrub  at  all  times  when  in  l>loom,  and  more  particularly  in 
winter.  It  is  now  flowering  profusely  at  Moore  Hall  with 
Mr.  Huntley,  from  whom  we  have  received  a  long  l»ranch 
completely  wTeathed  with  white  rosette-like  blossoms  and 
buds. 

Tritelela  uniflora.— The  pretty  lilac-tinted  variety 
(lilacina)  of  this  little  Chilian  bulbous  plant  braves  our 
cold,  damp  winters  well,  and  even  flowers  during  the 
shortest  days.  Messrs.  Paul  send  us  from  their  hardy 
plant  nursery  at  Broxbourue  some  flowers  of  it  scarcely,  if 
at  all,  inferior  to  those  produced  in  spring. 

Marie  Louise  Violet.— From  Major  Bar- 
ton's garden,  at  Straffan,  Mr.  Bedford  has  sent  ns 
a  charming  bunch  of  this  lovely  Violet,  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  best  for  winter  blooming. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  well-grown 
Violets,  such  as  these  are,  and  the  miserable  speci- 
mens with  which  one  often  meets  even  of  this  va- 
riety. Violet  culture  is  evidently  becoming  better 
understood  and  more  generally  practised  than  it 
hitherto  has  been. 

Ohrysanthemums   at    Christmas.  — I 

must  apologise  for  having  forgotten  till  nearly  too 
late  to  send  you  a  bloom  of  that  most  excellent 
white  .Japanese  Chrysanthemum,  Mdlle.  Jloulise, 
which  was  remarkable  by  its  absence  at  the  London 
shows.  The  blooms  I  send  are  side  blooms  from 
plants  not  disbudded,  as  we  find  it  such  a  free  and 
continuous  bloomer  of  dwarf  habit,  that  we  prefer 
in  this  instance  the  natural  to  the  disbudded 
growth.  You  will  see  it  always  fills  up  in  the 
centre,  and  never  shows  an   eye.— Edward   H. 

WOODALL. 

*ti*  The  blooms  sent  were  of  medium  size,  of 
the  purest  white,  and  very  full  of  petals.  Evi- 
dently a  fine  kind  when  seen  at  its  best  earlier  in 
the  season.— Ed. 

Bose  Queen  of  Bedders.— Outdoor  Roses 
at  this  season  are  such  a  rarity  that  it  was  with 
special  interest  we  looked  upon  a  beautiful  gather- 
ing of  buds  which  Mr.  Charles  Noble  sent  us  of 
his  Queen  of  Bedders.  The  flowers  were  of  course 
not  so  fine  as  those  of  summer  and  autumn,  but 
the  fact  of  their  existence  at  this  season  proved 
the  remarkable  persistent  flowering  character  of 
this  variety.  The  colour  is  a  deep  maroon  velvety 
crimson.  It  is  named  Queen  of  Bedders  on  ac- 
count of  its  dwarf  spreading  growth  and  extreme 
floriferousness. 

Late  Ohrysanthemums.— Even  at  this 
late  date  for  Chrj-santhemums  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  appear  to  be 
gay  with  them,  judging  by  a  beautiful  gathering 
of  them  which  they  have  sent  us  during  the  past 
week.  The  varieties  in  question  consisted  of 
very  fine  and  varied  sorts,  and  we  singled  out 
from  among  the  following  as  the  most  note- 
worthy :  Virginale,  a  lovely  white  Anemone- 
flowered  variety  ;  Splendens,  a  large  and  fine 
Japanese  sort,  with  long  broad  florets  of  a  rich 
yellow;  Star  of  Wyke,  small  flowered  white  re- 
curved ;  Grandifiorum,  a  bright  yellow  Japanese 
sort ;  Comete  Biela,  a  small  recurved  flower  of  a 
peculiar  bronzy  tint ;  The  Mikado,  a  Japanese  kind, 
like  golden  tassels ;  Mrs.  C.  Carey,  a  white  Ja- 
panese, with  yellow  centre. 

Begonia  eoootrana.- It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  the  efforts  being  made  to  cross  this  plant  with 
other  species  its  own  intrinsic  beauty  will  not  be 
forgotten.    At  this  time  of  year  I  know  cf  no 


Begonia,  and  indeed  few  other  plants,  that  will 
vie  with  this  Socotra  Begonia  for  beauty  of  colour 
and  grace  of  form.  The  softest  rose  sparkling 
in  the  sunlight  with  little  crystals  which  cover 
the  surface  of  the  petals,  a  graceful  drooping 
panicle,  justpeeping  beyond  the  Mushroom-shaped 
foliage,  and  the  size  of  the  flowers  are  charms  of 
no  mean  kind.  Appearing  in  the  winter,  too,  and 
continuing  in  bloom  for  several  months,  finally 
going  to  rest  for  the  summer  when  its  gay 
brethren  of  the  west — the  tuberous  species — are 
in  full  flower  and  in  favour  everywhere,  this 
pretty  little  gem  coming  to  us  from  the  parched 
deserts  of  that  solitary  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
where  it  was  the  sole  representative  of  its  family, 
has  that  in  its  singular  habit  and  beautiful  flowers 
which  appeals  to  one  for  favour,  and  deserves  it. 
I  have  had  a  few  flowers  in  water  for  a  fortnight, 
and  they  are  good  yet.  B.  socotrana  is  a  really 
first-rate  winter  flowering  plaat. — B. 

Bomarea  conferta. —  This  newly  intro- 
duced greenhouse  climber  bids  fair  to  bear  out  all 
that  was  said  of  its  beauty  when  first  put  into 
commerce.  A  fine  specimen  of  it  in  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence's  garden,  at  Eurford  Lodge,  Dorking, 
one  of  the  first  plants  distributed,  is  now  beauti- 
fully in  flower,  carrying  several  large  drooping 
clusters  of  its  orange-red  blossoms,  each  bunch 
consisting  of  some  dozens  of  blooms.  The  plant 
trained  under  the  roof  of  a  cool,  airy  greenhouse 
has  a  pretty  effect,  particularly  at  this  season  ;  its 
foliage  is  very  bright  green  and  the  long  slender 
stems  ramble  and  hang  in  a  graceful  manner.  The 
habit  of  this,  flowering  in  midwinter,  will  con- 
siderably heighten  its  value  as  an  ornamental 
plant,  for  it  is  just  at  this  season  when  green- 
houses are  most  in  want  of  good  climbing  flower- 
ing plants. 

St.  Brlgid's  Christmas  Rose.— Now  that 
the  storm  raised  in  reference  to  the  name  of  this 
plant  has  subsided,  let  us  turn  to  the  plant  itself, 
about  whose  beauty  as  a  variety  of  the  old  type 
there  can  be  no  question—"  Let  him  name  it  who 
can ;  its  beauty  remains  the  same."  There  is  a 
plant  of  it  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew  growing  in 
a  pot,  and  bearing  nine  flowers  of  the  purest 
paper-white  ;  hardly  a  tinge  of  green  is  to  be  seen, 
even  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  and  the  form  of 
the  flowers  is  perfect.  To  me  this  plant,  which 
hears  a  label  upon  which  Mr.  Burbidge's  name  and 
"  St.  Brigid's  Rose  ''  are  conspicuously  displayed, 
is  a  long  way  superior  to  what  I  have  always  seen 
as  the  Christmas  Rose.  I  suppose  Helleborus  niger 
varies  a  great  deal,  and  that  I  have  hitherto  been 
acquainted  with  the  worst  varieties.  The  thought 
suggested  by  that  6-inch-pot  plant  bearing  nine 
flowers  of  the  purest  white  and  most  delicate  sub- 
stance was,  that  a  thousand  such  plants  at  this 
time  of  year  would  be  almost  a  fortune  to  a 
market  grower.  I  never  thought  that  of  the  old 
form. — B. 

From  Capri.—"  I  send  you  by  post  a  few 
plants  of  Lithospermum  rosmarinifolium,  com- 
mon on  the  rocky  coast  of  this  beautiful  island 
the  most  brilliant  blue  flower  I  know,  not  except- 
ing Gentiana  verna."  A  tiny  bit  of  "  true  blue  " 
is  always  welcome  among  garden  blossoms,  espe- 
cially so  since  Grant-Allen  tells  us  that  blue  is 
the  latest  and  highest  development  of  all  floral 
colour,  and  that  its  presence  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  most  assthetic  members — tiie  Oscar 
Wildes,  in  fact,  of  the  insect  world  I  Interesting 
as  all  this  colour-mystery  is  to  us,  I  should  like  to 
know  what  Professor  J.  O.  Westwood,  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  or  others  have  to  say  on  this  knotty 
question.  Sufficient  for  me  and  our  gardens  is 
tills  beautiful  and  thoughtful  gift  of  the  "  Rose- 
mary-leaved Stone  seed,'*  with  its  vivid  blue 
flowers,  so  like  Rosemary,  in  point  of  fact,  that  I 
instinctively  sniffed  at  the  foliage  "  only  to  be 
deceived,"  since  its  leaves  have  no  fragrance.  — 
F.  W.  B. 

Mid-winter  flo-wers.— As  a  proof  of  the 
mildness  of  the  season  at  the  foot  of  the  Cheviot 
Hills,  I  send  you  a  few  flowers  taken  from  an  open 
border  on  the  last  day  of  December.  You  will 
see  that  both  Clematis  and  Honeysuckle,  which 
are  growing  in  sheltered  nooks,  are  also  making 


growth.  I  may  add  that  Gorse  is  in  bloom  here 
and  there  on  the  hills,  and  that  Snowdrops  are 
just  about  to  appear;  these  and  Daffodils  have 
pushed  above  the  ground. — R.  Stevens,  Pantoji. 

*^*  With  this  note  came  a  fine  gathering  of  the 
following  flowers,  in  good  sized  bunches  and  in 
excellent  condition,  viz ;  Roses,  General  Jacque- 
minot, as  fine  almost  as  in  July,  Gloire  de  r>ijon, 
and  another  Noisette ;  Wallflowers,  single,  orange 
and  red,  and  growths  stout,  aud  foliage  healthy  ; 
Pansies,  charming  bunches  of  fancy  sorts ;  Stocks, 
double,  of  various  colours ;  Polyanthuses,  gold- 
laced  and  self,  both  fine;  pot  Marigolds  and  Mig- 
nonette as  fine  almost  as  in  summer ;  Jasminum 
nudiflorum,  double  Daisies,  and  Christmas  Roses. 
Such  a  rich  gathering  as  this  shows  that  the  cli- 
mate of  Northumberland  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as 
we  southerners  generally  suppose  it  to  be.  We 
much  doubt  if  a  similar  picking  of  flowers  could 
be  gathered  now  even  in  Sussex.  -Ed.] 
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THE  TIGKIDIAS. 

(WITH  A  COLOURED   PLATE   OF    TISEIDIA 

PAVONIA     ALBA.*) 

The  white  Tiger  Flower — "  this  season's  beauty  " 
—an  accidental  seedling,  originated  with  M.  Hen- 
nequin,  of  Angers,  some  ten  years  ago.  By  him 
it  was  carefully  fostered,  and,  after  several  narrow 
escapes  of  being  lost,  was  distributed  to  the 
public.  It  bloomed  in  this  country  for  the  first 
time  in  1883,  and  great  was  the  astonishment  of 
all  who  saw  it.  We  had  been  expecting  to  see  a 
poor,  washed-out,  dirty  yellow  flower,  when  a  lovely 
large  creamy  white  flower  burst  upon  oar  view. 
Like  good  wine,  it  needed  no  "  bush."  Its  beau- 
ties were  patent  to  all,  and  all  who  saw  it  vied 
with  one  another  in  praising  it.  The  flower  is 
larger  than  that  of  either  Pavonia  or  conohi- 
flora,  and  it  lasts  a  little  longer  in  perfection.  It 
is  also  slower  in  opening ;  while  comparing  the 
bud  with  that  of  Pavonia,  one  would  ex- 
pect it  to  open  a  day  earlier  than  it  does.  As 
far  as  we  can  judge,  it  is  as  robust  as 
Pavonia. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  the  Tiger  Flowers 
are  so  evanescent.  Could  some  method  be  in- 
vented by  which  these  dazzling  beauties  coold 
be  made  to  last  but  one  short  four-and-twenty 
hours,  how  startling  would  be  the  effects  pro- 
duced ;  but,  alas !  their  beauty  is  but  short- 
lived ;  rising  with  the  sun,  they  are  faded  and 
gone  before  he  sets.  Phcenix-like,  however,  they 
rise  again.  In  a  day  or  two  another  gay  blossom 
takes  the  place  of  that  which  has  departed,  and 
this  again  in  its  turn  is  succeeded  by  three  or  fotir 
others, 

T.  Pavonia  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  where  it  is  called 
Ocoloxochitl.  It  is  consideredto  be  medicinal, and 
it  was  on  this  account  that  it  was  sent  to  Europe 
by  Hernandez,  physician  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
when  he  was  employed  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment to  enquire  into  "  the  virtues  "'  of  the  plants 
of  the  New  World.  It  was  not  introduced  into 
England  till  1796.  It  has  also  been  found  in  Peru, 
and  my  brother,  Mr.  W.  H.  Wallace,  when  travel- 
ling in  S.  America  in  1878,  collected  a  form  of 
Pavonia  in  the  vicinity  of  Bogota.  There  the 
flowers  attained  a  larger  size  than  with  us  and 
were  much  deeper  in  colour  than  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  here,  but  the  bulbs  he  brought  home 
produced  flowers  wliich  showed  no  appreciable 
difference  from  those  of  the  ordinary  form.     P. 


*  Drawn  io  the  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company'a  nursery. 
Lion  Walk,  Colchester,  July  6, 1883. 
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conchiflora  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  whence  it  was 

introduced  in  1825. 

The  other  members  of  this  genus  are — Pavo- 
nia,  bright  scarlet,  with  orange  markings  in  the 
centre.  This  has  somehow  acquired  the  title 
of  grandiflora,  and  is  usually  called  Tavonia 
grandiflora.  T.  conchiflora,  sometimes  called  T. 
speciosa  conchiflora,  is  a  smaller  and  more  tender 
species  than  Pavonia;  it  has  j'ellow  petals  and 
chocolate  markings.  There  are  also  several  va- 
rieties of  these,  notably  a  variety  of  Pavonia  with 
a  slightly  smaller  flower,  but  darker  colouring, 
and  about  1836  a  Mr.  J.  Horsfield,  near  Man- 
chester, raised  a  seedling  between  Pave nia  and 
conchiflora  (see  Paxton,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  51),  and 
named  it  Watkinsoni.  This  was  nearly  interme- 
diate between  them,  both  in  vigour  and  colouring. 
T.  conchiflora  is  found  in  several  shades,  from 
citron  almost  to  orange.  Those  who  grow  Tigri- 
dias  for  noarket  usually  grow  bcth  Pavonia  and 
conchiflora ;  it  is,  therefore,  ditficnlt  to  keep  pollen 
from  the  former  from  fertilising  some  of  the 
flowers  of  the  latter,  and  thus  the  deeper  colour 
in  some  of  the  varieties  of  conchiflora  is  accounted 
for. 

Tigridias  succeed  best  on  warm  light  soils,  and 
when  planted  should  have  a  liberal  supply  of 
sand,  to  prevent  any  water  from  lodging  about 
them,  of  which  they  are  very  impatient.  Though 
hardy  in  some  favoured  places,  it  is  best  to  lift  the 
bulbs  in  November,  and  after  carefully  drying 
them,  to  store  them  in  some  cool  dry  place  for  the 
winter,  protected  from  frost,  and  to  plant  them 
again  in  March.  Great  care  should  be  used  in 
drying  them,  for  if  this  operation  be  carelessly 
performed,  the  bulbs  rot  off  at  the  base,  and  the 
stock  becomes  woefully  small. 

C  Ic/u-ster.  E.A.Wallace. 

SEASONABLE   WORK. 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 

About  this  season  a  somewhat  heavy  strain 
will  be  put  upon  the  cut  flower  supply,  especially 
in  gardens  where  the  conveniences  for  bringing 
plants  into  flower  are  not  nearly  equal  to  the  de- 
mand, ft  is,  therefore,  essential  to  economise  to 
the  utmost  in  such  cases,  and  those  who  have  the 
arrangement  of  the  decorations  can  greatly  aid  in 
this  direction  in  moie  ways  than  one.  In  the  first 
place  a  judicious  use  must  be  made  of  the  ma- 
terial at  command  (both  flowers  and  foliage), 
healing  in  mind  that  an  artistic  effect  is, not  pro- 
duced by  excessive  crowding,  nor  by  indiscrimi- 
nate mixing  of  various  varieties  of  flowers  or 
colours.  We  have  seen  arrangements  which 
would  have  looked  much  better  when  finished  if 
ha!f,  ai.d  in  some  cases  two-thirds,  of  the  flowers 
had  been  removed  and  a  trifle  more  foliage  used 
instead.  In  the  second  place  it  frequently  hap- 
pens tha^  large  parties  are  held  in  quick  succes- 
sion, and  where  only  a  day  or  two  intervenes, 
some  at  least  of  the  flowers  used  can  be  kept 
over  from  one  to  the  other  by  removing  thtm  to 
a  cooler  place,  and  where  possible  immersing  the 
stems  deeptr  in  water.  This  should  be  seen  to  as 
quickly  as  possible  after  the  festivities  are  brought 
to  a  close,  for  if  left  for  a  few  hours  longer  than 
is  necessary  in  a  heated  room  some  will  be  past 
recovery, especially  if  they  have  been  arranged  with- 
out either  water,  wet  Moss,  or  sand.  The  fashion 
prevailing  in  some  places  of  laying  or  grouping 
them  on  the  table  cloths  for  dinner  parties  is,  to 
say  11)9  least,  most  wasteful  and  unnatural. 
Foliage  of  fair  persistency  may  be  kept  in 
good  condition  for  future  use,  and  where  a 
large  quantity  is  in  request  we  would  recom- 
mend the  dwarf  and  compact  growing  Davallias 
to  be  cultivated  in  quantity  as  one  would  the 
Maiden-hair  Fern.  In  the  third  place,  if  any  con- 
siderable space  intervenesbetween  the  time  when 


the  flowers  are  cut  and  when  arranged,  caused 
either  by  having  to  be  packed  for  transit  or  other 
unforeseen  occurrences,  they  should  all  have  the 
ends  of  the  stems  cut  afresh.  This  is  frequently 
overlooked,  but  is  of  more  importance  than  many 
imagine.  Lastly,  but  certainly  not  least,  is  the 
fact  that  those  who  have  charge  of  decorations 
should  also  have  a  knowledge  of  the  natural 
growth  of  the  flowers  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  arrange.  Work  of  this  kind  is  often  performed 
by  persons  who  have  no  knowledge  of  or  taste  for 
arrangement.  Gardeners  have  to  produce  the 
material,  but  we  know  that  when  this  has  been 
done  in  many  cases  to  the  utmost  possible  extent, 
an  utter  disregard  has  been  paid  to  the  quantity 
used  and  the  decorations  have  been  carried  out 
without  taste  or  skill.  The  producer,  in  short, 
often  gets  blamed  when  be  least  deserves  to  be. 
Where  gardeners  are  allowed  to  perform  such 
work  themselves,  they  are  able  to  do  it  with  much 
less  waste  of  material  than  when  it  is  entrusted 
to  others. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

This  being  a  slack  time  of  year  in  the  flower 
garden,  a  good  opportunity  is  afforded  for  looking 
thoroughly  through  shrubberies  to  see  what  re- 
quires thinning,  for  although  evergreens  should 
not  be  moved  now,  it  generally  happens  that  the 
commoner  kinds  encroach  on  others,  and  if  not 
looked  to  and  cut  away,  soon  damage  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  permanently  injure  them  and  quite 
spoil  their  beauty.  To  show  off  as  they  ought, 
each  plant  should  stand  clear  of  the  other,  and  if 
there  is  any  bare  ground  between,  the  space  may 
easily  be  furnished  and  beautified  by  planting  any 
of  the  hardy  kinds  of  bulbs,  such  as  Snowdrops, 
Daffodils,  &c.,  and  the  more  open  parts  near  walks 
with  Crocuses,  Hyacinths,  Primroses,  Aubrietias, 
Wallflowers,  or  anything  of  that  kind  that  will 
stand  and  take  care  of  themselves.  The  mistake 
that  is  generally  made  in  the  formation  of  shrub- 
beries is  in  following  the  higgledy-piggledy  sys- 
tem of  planting  instead  of  making  a  proper  selec- 
tion of  suitable  subjects,  and  arranging  them 
according  to  their  habit  and  character,  giving  them 
plenty  of  room  to  grow  to  their  natural  size  with- 
out encroaching  on  each  other,  a  plan  that  should 
always  be  adopted,  as  then  the  filling  in  between 
may  be  done  with  any  common  material  such  as 
Laurels,  which  can  be  gradually  cut  away  as  the 
others  extend.  By  pursuing  this  coarse,  much 
after  trouble  in  regulating  and  re-arranging  is 
saved,  as  the  plants  being  put  in  suitable  posi- 
tions at  first  there  is  no  occasion  to  interfere  with 
or  molest  them  again.  The  pruning  requisite  for 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  consists  mainly  in 
thinning  out  of  the  branches  where  they  are 
crowded  by  crossing  and  intersecting  each  other, 
and  beyond  this  and  the  removal  of  dead  and  de- 
caying wood,  the  less  of  the  knife  the  better. 
Whatever  cuts  are  made  should  always  be  close  to 
a  bud  or  shoot,  as  then  there  is  no  dying  back, 
and  the  wound  quickly  heals  over.  Although  it  is 
not  desirable  to  prune  established  plants,  a 
shortening  in  and  reduction  of  the  head  is  often 
a  great  help  to  large  trees,  fresh  transplanted, 
especially  if  they  are  not  well  rooted,  as  it  strikes 
a  more  equal  balance  as  it  were  between  the  two, 
and  gives  the  tops  a  chance  of  receiving  what  sap 
they  require  to  keep  the  bark  fresh  and  plump. 
What  interferes  with  newly-moved  trees  and 
shrubs  more  than  anything  else  and  prevents 
their  taking  fresh  hold  is  the  want  of  proper  sup- 
port, without  which  they  are  ever  on  the  move  and 
the  sport  of  every  wind  that  blows,  which  sways 
them  to  and  fro,  and  chafes  off  the  tender  fibres 
as  they  form  by  the  straining  and  friction  of  the 
roots  as  they  are  pulled  and  pushed  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  ground.  This  being  so,  it  will 
be  seen  how  important  it  is  that  they  be  securely 
staked  and  tied  to  hold  them  fast  in  their  places, 
which,  if  the  plants  are  large,  can  easiest  be  done 
by  using  three  poles  tripod  fashion  and  bringing 
the  upper  ends  so  as  to  catch  the  stem  of  the  tree 
at  about  two-thirds  its  height.  To  prevent  any 
chafing  of  the  bark  the  stem  should  be  well  pro- 
tected by  a  good  packing  of  hay  under  the  supports, 


or  by  the  use  of  old  pieces  of  carpet,  which  are 
perhaps  the  better  of  the  two.  For  trees  on  lawns 
where  neatness  is  a  consideration,  stout  galvanised 
wire  may  be  used  instead  of  stakes,  and  if  the 
lower  ends  are  made  fast  to  stubbs  driven  into  the 
earth,  such  supports  answer  the  purpose  well,  and, 
besides  being  neat,  they  have  another  advantage, 
inasmuch  as  they  last  a  long  time  and  never  re- 
quire renewal. 

INDOOR  PLANTS. 

IPOM.EAS.  —  The  distinct  -  flowered  I.  Hors- 
fallias  is  a  plant  that  deserves  a  place  in  every 
warm  stove.  The  limited  amount  of  growth  which 
it  makes  in  many  cases  renders  it  preferable  to 
many  stronger  growing  climbers.  It  is  seen  to  the 
best  advantage  where  allowed  to  twine  round 
strings  or  wires  placed  longitudinally  over  a  path. 
Its  season  of  blooming  varies  considerably  with 
the  amount  of  heat  kept  up.  Where  a  high  tempe- 
rature is  maintained  and  the  flowering  is  now  over 
a  portion  of  the  strongest  shoots  should  be  well 
cut  back  towards  the  collar  of  the  plant.  If  the 
strongest  are  not  treated  in  this  way  annually  the 
plant  is  liable  to  get  naked  at  the  bottom  and  it 
is  much  better  to  effect  this  shortening  in  as  soon 
as  the  flowering  is  over  than  to  defer  it  until  some 
growth  is  made.  I.  Leari  is  suitable  for  a  large 
house  where  there  is  much  roof  to  furnish.  Under 
a  high  temperature  this  kind  begins  to  grow  early, 
and  to  keep  it  in  bounds  it  should  be  well  cut  in 
or  headed  back  completely  each  winter.  Where 
there  is  enough  heat  to  start  it  early  into  growth 
and  it  is  thus  headed  in  at  once,  it  will  bloom  con- 
siderably sooner  in  the  season  than  if  the  shorten- 
ing back  was  deferred  until  later. 

Passiflokas  and  Tacsonias.—  The  strong 
growing  kinds  of  these,  such  as  P.  quadran- 
gularis  and  others  of  the  like  warm  section, 
should  have  their  heads  well  reduced  each  season, 
otherwise  there  is  no  proportion  between  the 
amount  of  shoot  growth  they  make  and  the  quan- 
tity of  flowers  produced.  With  a  view  to  keep  the 
old  plants  from  their  base  upwards  continually  fur- 
nished with  healthy  leaves,  it  is  well  to  sever  the 
shoots  at  different  points ;  the  strongest  may  be 
reduced  to  as  near  the  base  of  the  plant  as  it  will 
permit,  cutting  in  the  others  at  various  lengths, 
which  is  far  better  than  shortening  all  back  to  one 
point,  as  it  keeps  the  entire  plant  annually  renewed. 
As  a  matter  of  course  the  shoot  reduction  now 
necessary  with  almost  all  the  family  depends  upon 
their  season  of  blooming,  still  further  regulated 
by  the  heat  they  are  subjected  to,  as  on  this  their 
late  or  early  flowering  much  depends.  All  the 
late  summer  or  autumn  blooming  kinds  should  at 
once  receive  all  the  cutting  in  they  require,  as  if 
allowed  to  make  growths  before  their  heads  are 
so  reduced  it  is  manifestly  a  double  loss  both  in 
wasting  time  and  the  energies  of  the  plants.  In 
houses  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  T.  manicata, 
T.  moUissima,  T.  pubescens,  and  T.  sanguinea  are 
all  worthy  of  a  place. 

Hexacentkis. — Alihough  H.  mysorensis  and 
H.  lutea  (the  former  the  handsomer)  are  some- 
times grown  in  a  hot  stove,  still,  like  a  good  many 
other  climbers  that  come  under  the  head  of  warm 
stove  plants,  they  do  better  in  an  intermediate 
temperature,  as  when  so  treated  the  flowers  they 
produce  are  greater  in  proportion  to  the  shoot 
growth.  The  time  of  these  plants  blooming  is  in 
a  great  measure  regulated  by  the  treatment  they 
receive  ;  when  not  kept  very  warm  they  flower 
much  later  and  freer.  At  this  season  they  should 
be  kept  much  drier  at  the  roots  than  many  things  ; 
no  more  water  should  be  given  than  will  just  keep 
the  foliage  from  drooping. 

Thunbekgias. —  Autumn  bloomers,  such  as 
T.  Harrisi  and  T.  laurifolia,  which  are  strong, 
vigorous  growers,  should  have  a  great  portion  of 
their  tops  removed  as  soon  as  the  flowering  is 
over.  If  these  are  not  cut  in  closer  than  plants 
that  make  less  annual  growth,  they  get  into  a 
wild,  straggling,  bare-stemmed  condition,  un- 
sightly in  appearance,  with  a  disposition  to  en- 
croach upon  and  overgrow  other  things,  and  do 
not  in  themselves  give  a  corresponding  return  of 
flowers  for  the  head-room  they  occupy. 
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Cissus  AND  DioscoREAS. — Plants  of  this  class, 
which  are  especially  useful  for  clothing  walls 
where  anything  of  a  flowering  character  would 
not  have  a  chance  of  blooming  much,  should  be 
cut  close  in,  especially  the  best  of  the  Cissus,  C. 
discolor,  which  ought  to  have  its  head  in  a  great 
measure  renewed  each  season,  the  old  leaves  having 
a  faded,  dull  appearance.  All  the  climbers  above 
named,  if  in  the  least  affected  with  insects,  should 
be  taken  off  the  wires  and  dipped  in  a  strong  so- 
lution of  insecticide,  repeating  the  operation  two 
or  three  times  in  the  course  of  ten  days,  They 
will  bear  it  much  stronger  now  than  when  soft 
young  growth  is  present,  and  the  advantage  of 
having  the  plants  clean  to  commence  the  season 
with  will  be  apparent  later  on,  not  only  in  the 
diminution  of  labour,  but  in  their  better  condition. 


ORCHIDS. 
Cattleya  house. — Besides  the  winter-flower- 
ing Cattleyas,  a  few  other  distinct  and  good 
Orchids  help  to  make  the  houses  gay  at  this 
season,  not  the  least  important  of  these  being  the 
Zygopetalums.  The  old  -  established  and  well- 
known  Z.  Mackayi,  with  its  substantial  spikes 
of  large  sweet-scented  flowers,  is  always  much 
esteemed.  Most  of  the  species  are  of  large  growth, 
and  to  do  them  well  they  require  considerable 
space  to  develop  their  broad  leaves.  These  plants 
succeed  well  arranged  amongst  ordinary  stove 
plants  in  a  temperature  of  55°.  Z.  crinitum 
cceruleum  is  a  very  beautiful  variety,  too,  now  in 
flower ;  -the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  flower  is 
the  creamy  white  lip,  which  is  streaked  with 
bright  blue.  They  do  not  require  much  attention, 
merely  to  wash  the  leaves  occasionally  with  soft- 
soapy  water.  Pilumna  nobilis  and  P.  fragrans 
with  their  pure  white  flowers,  relieved  with  an 
orange  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  lips,  should  be 
grown  in  every  collection.  These  plants  like 
plenty  of  light  and  air,  when  they  will  produce 
their  flower-spikes  very  freely.  The  well-known 
Coslogyne  cristata  and  its  varieties  alba  and  citrina 
will  soon  be  producing  their  much  valued  flowers ; 
as  the  spikes  develop  themselves,  the  plants 
should  be  placed  near  the  light  to  add  substance 
to  the  flowers.  C.  barbata  is  much  admired  by 
some,  although  we  do  not  belong  to  the  number.  Our 
plants  had  formed  their  spikes  in  the  Cattleya 
house,  but  they  have  now  been  removed  to  the 
warm  house  to  develop  the  flowers.  This  species 
likes  plenty  of  water  during  the  growing  season, 
and  even  now,  although  the  pseudo-bulbs  are 
formed,  we  water  freely.  One  of  the  most  strik- 
ing objects  at  present  is  Vanda  tricolor  and  its 
varieties.  If  the  temperature  for  this  section  of 
Vandas  ranges  from  50°  to  65°,  they  seem  to  do 
remarkably  well  in  span-roofed  houses  running 
north  and  south  ;  at  present  they  should  not  have 
very  much  water,  just  enough  to  keep  the  Sphag- 
num from  drying  up.  It  is  now  time  to  make 
preparations  for  potting  them,  an  operation  which 
ought  to  be  performed  this  month.  They  ought 
to  be  repotted  into  clean,  well-drained  pots  in 
dried  Sphagnum,  mixed  with  plenty  of  broken 
potsherds  and  charcoal,  finishing  off  the  surface 
with  live  Sphagnum  and  finer  drainage  material. 
After  the  potting  the  house  must  be  kept  closer 
and  rather  more  moist. 

Cool  house.— The  amount  of  attention  re- 
quired by  the  occupants  of  this  house  at  present 
is  of  the  simplest  kind,  especially  in  those  houses 
where  they  have  a  north  aspect.  It  requires  but 
little  artificial  heat  to  keep  up  a  temperature  of  45° 
or  50°,  and  the  atmosphere  in  such  a  house  is  kept 
sufficiently  moist  with  a  sprinkling  of  water  about 
once  in  a  day,  the  morning  being  the  best  time. 
The  flowers  of  most  species  of  Odontoglossum 
last  a  long  time  in  full  beauty  if  they  have  the 
right  atmosphere  and  temperature.  Somevarieties 
of  O.  crispum  will  last  for  two  months  and  even 
more.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  wise  to  allow 
the  spikes  to  remain  too  long ;  as  soon  as  it  is  seen 
the  bulbs  are  beginning  to  shrivel  the  spikes 
should  be  cut  off.  Many  a  fine  variety  has  been 
sadly  crippled  by  the  plants  producing  flowers  too 
freely,  and  their  being  allowed  to  remain  on  the 


plants^too  long.  The  cultivator  will  be  interested 
in  watching  the  development  of  the  many  species 
and  varieties  just  throwing  up  their  flower-spikes, 
Ada  aurantiaca,  with  its  spikes  of  bright  orange- 
red  coloured  flowers  just  showing  with  the  joung 
growths,  is  a  distinct  and  desirable  Orchid  to 
grow  with  others  for  its  colour.  Its  bulbs  do  not 
seem  to  be  quite  so  hardy  as  those  of  the  New 
Granadian  Odontoglossums.  The  very  fine  Onci- 
dium  macranthum,  now  showing  its  spikes  as  the 
growths  are  finishing  up,  requires  to  be  watched 
every  night.  We  find  that  even  if  we  get  our  houses 
quite  free  from  slugs  and  snails  as  soon  as  we 
commence  potting  again,  minute  specimens  of 
various  species  are  to  be  seen  feeding  voraciously 
on  the  unusual  diet  of  succulent  Orchid  spikes 
just  pushing  out  of  their  sheaths.  These  trouble- 
some pests  seem  to  lurk  in  the  Sphagnum,  and  are 
introduced  in  the  potting.  For  this  reason  it  is 
best  to  do  all  the  potting  and  surface  dressing  at 
one  time,  and  to  be  extra  vigilant  for  a  month  or 
so  afterwards,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  repot 
isolated  specimens  during  the  season,  the  plants 
should  be  well  watched  at  night  afterwards.  We 
will  most  likely  be  having  cold  drying  winds 
between  now  and  April,  and  in  that  case  some 
care  is  necessary  to  prevent  their  withering  effects 
on  the  tender  growths  of  the  Orchids.  We  have 
heard  of  cool  Orchids  doing  well  placed  close  to 
ventilators  constantly  open ;  but  if  the  whole 
truth  was  known,  it  would,  we  doubt  not, be  found 
that  they  were  shut  in  all  cases  to  exclude  frosty 
winds,  or  cold  winds  without  frost.  There  ought 
always  to  be  some  means  of  airing  the  houses 
without  exposing  the  plants  to  the  direct  effects 
of  wind. 

FRUIT. 

Strawberries  in  pots. — When  the  earliest 
batch  of  plants  begin  to  throw  up  their  flower- 
stems  place  them  in  the  lightest  and  most  airy 
part  of  the  house  where  they  can  have  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air  to  prevent  the  leaf-stalks  from  be- 
coming drawn,  and  to  favour  fertilisation  of  the 
flowers  when  they  begin  to  open.  Give  them  suf- 
ficient water  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  healthy  growing 
state.  Let  forcing  be  carried  on  by  day,  followed 
by  complete  rest  at  night,  when  the  temperature 
may  be  allowed  to  fall  to  40°  in  severe  weather, 
and  45*^  or  more  when  these  figures  can  be  main- 
tained wi  thout  having  recourse  to  fire-heat.  Sy- 
ringe with  warm  water  when  the  day  temperature 
begins  to  rise  and  again  when  gleams  of  sunshine 
favour,  shutting  up  with  a  rise,  but  re-open  the 
ventilators  in  time  to  prevent  condensation  of 
moisture  on  the  glass,  and  damp  the  walls  and 
other  surfaces  in  lieu  of  overhead  syringing  when 
the  flowers  begin  to  open.  From  the  present  time 
and  onwards  two  kinds  may  be  drawn  into  the 
forcing  pit  fortnightly  for  keeping  up  the  supply 
of  ripe  fruit,  the  number  of  plants  being  regu- 
lated by  the  stock  in  reserve,  and,  if  at  command, 
a  light,  shallow  pit  in  which  there  is  some  latent 
heat  may  also  be  filled  with  such  mid-season  kinds 
as  Sir  Charles  Napier,  President,  and  Paxton  for 
drawing  from  as  plants  are  wanted.  In  a  pit  of 
this  kind,  although  artificial  warmth  is  hardly 
perceptible,  an  excitable  plant  like  the  Strawberry 
will  make  good  progress  through  the  early  stage, 
as  it  will  have  time  to  emit  fresh  surface  roots  into 
the  top-dressing  and  to  perfect  every  organ  before 
it  is  taken  into  the  forcing  house.  Late  kinds 
from  which  fruit  is  to  be  gathered  in  April  and 
May  must  have  full  exposure  to  the  elements, 
unless  the  weather  is  very  wet,  when  the  lights 
can  be  tilted,  or  very  severe,  when  a  few  Fern 
fronds  may  be  spread  over  the  crowns  in  prefer- 
ence to  covering  the  glass  with  mats.  If  well 
plunged  in  leaves  or  old  tan,  water  will  hardly  be 
needed,  but  drought  must  be  regarded  as  the 
worst  enemy  that  can  overtake  the  Strawberry 
from  the  day  it  is  potted  till  it  ripens  off  its  fruit. 

Pines. — By  this  time  the  pit  in  which  the  first 
Queens  are  to  be  fruited  will  have  been  cleansed 
and  filled  with  new  tan  or  leaves  for  giving  the 
requisite  bottom  heat,  and  as  some  time  will 
elapse  before  it  will  be  safe  to  plunge  the  pots, 
,  now  full  of  healthy  roots,  let  it  be  turned  oc- 


casionally and  defer  moving  the  plants  until  the 
thermometer  denotes  a  declining  heat  of  90°. 
Then  place  each  pot  in  a  shallow  basin  and  defer 
filling  it  with  the  tan  until  the  heat  caused  by  the 
disturbance  has  subsided.  Meantime  give  the 
plants  a  little  water  at  short  intervals  to  bring 
the  soil  into  a  growing  state,  but  carefully  guard 
against  a  too  free  use  of  this  element  until  the 
roots  are  fairly  on  the  move.  With  a  strong 
bottom  heat  in  the  house  the  day  temperature 
may  range  from  80°  to  85°,  with  atmospheric 
moisture  in  accordance  with  the  state  of  the 
weather,  and  it  may  descend  to  70°  at  night, 
when  some  slight  external  covering  will  economise 
and  reduce  the  necessity  for  fire  heat.  When  the 
early  starters  have  been  drawn,  rearrange  the  pits, 
but  avoid  adding  fresh  fermenting  material  to 
the  general  stock  of  fruiters,  as  they  will  require 
another  month's  rest,  and  disturbance  of  the 
oldest  material  generally  causes  a  slight  revival, 
which  will  do  no  harm.  Examine  the  different 
stocks  of  successions  particularly  when  the  pots 
are  small,  full  of  roots,  and  in  near  proximity  to 
the  bottom  heat  pipes.  Give  water  if  necessary  to 
prevent  the  soil  from  parting  from  the  sides,  and 
moisten  the  surface  of  the  bed  to  prevent  a  check, 
which  might  lead  to  premature  starting  when 
more  heat  is  applied  in  the  spring. 

Cucumbers. — Where  provision  has  not  been 
made  for  economising  fire  heat  by  the  use  of 
good  fermenting  material  and  covering  at  night 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  spider,  and  possibly 
mildew,  will  have  attacked  the  plants.  For  the 
destruction  of  the  first  the  best  remedy  is  light 
cropping,  good  feeding,  and  regular  syringing  with 
a  weak  solution  of  soft  soap  and  Gishurst  com- 
pound or  clear  sulphur  water.  The  second,  unless 
the  ventilation  is  imperfect,  may  be  kept  in  check 
by  the  use  of  dry  sulphur  applied  to  the  foliage 
with  a  fine  dredger,  and  syringed  off  again  with 
warm  water  after  an  interval  of  twenty-four  hours. 
If  these  troublesome  pests  do  not  quickly  give  way 
to  the  above  treatment,  the  skilful  cultivator  will 
seek  deeper  for  the  cause,  as  a  low  root  tempera- 
ture, insufficient  water,  or  an  impure,  stagnant 
atmosphere  may  be  leading  to  the  certain  destruc- 
tion of  the  plants  by  fostering  the  enemies.  In 
some  places  canker  is  very  troublesome,  and  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  sudden  collapse  of 
the  plant  is  the  first  iritimation  that  anything  is 
going  wrong:  the  usual  remedy  is  quicklime  and 
sulphur,  which  may  be  well  rubbed  into  the  parts 
affected,  but  prevention  being  better  than  cure,  a 
liberal  admixture  of  old  lime  rubble,  charcoal,  and 
rough  fibrous  turf  should  be  used  in  the  formation 
of  the  compost ;  the  stems  of  the  plants  should 
not  be  buried  in  the  hills  or  pots  ;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  admission  of  fresh  air  near  the  level 
of  the  bed  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  purify- 
ing the  atmosphere.  The  temperature  of  the 
fruiting  house  must  be  regulated  by  external  con- 
ditions, as  it  is  of  no  use  trying  to  force  the  plants 
beyond  their  strength  ;  a  minimum  of  68°  with  a 
rise  of  10°  to  15°  from  sun  and  eternal  heat  by 
day,  will  therefore  be  sufficient  for  the  present, 
and  a  slight  increase  upon  these  figures  may  be 
made  as  days  increase  in  length  and  brightness. 
Let  the  bottom  heat  range  from  80°  to  85° ;  add 
fresh,  well  worked  Oak  leaves  and  short  stable 
manure  to  the  beds  as  the  heat  shows  signs  of  de- 
clining, and  supply  atmospheric  moisture  by  fill- 
ing the  evaporating  pans  with  diluted  liquid,  and 
damping  all  available  spaces  at  short  intervals  in 
preference  to  direct  syringing.  Keep  succession 
plants  steadily  progressing  by  the  maintenance 
of  heat  and  moisture.  Avoid  close  stopping  until 
the  trellis  is  well  covered  with  foliage,  and  keep 
them  regularly  divested  of  male  and  female 
blossoms  until  the  time  arrives  for  allowing  them 
to  carry  fruit. 

Plums  and  Cherries. — Where  a  full  dessert 
has  to  be  provided  early  in  the  season,  these  easily 
forced  fruits  form  a  valuable  acquisition.  They 
cannot,  however,  be  hurried  through  any  of  the 
stages  of  their  growth,  as  anything  approaching  a 
high  temperature  would  soon  prove  fatal  to  the 
crop.  To  obviate  this  danger  the  earliest  per- 
manently planted  house  may  now  be  closed  and 
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kept  at  a  minimum  temperature  of  40°,  and  10° 
higher  by  day,  with  plenty  of  root  and  atmo- 
spheric moisture  to  favour  the  swelling  of  the 
buds.  Always  force  with  air,  particularly  when 
fire  heat  is  applied,  and  let  the  temperature  by 
night  fall  lower  than  the  figures  just  indicated 
in  preference  to  overheating  the  pipes  when  the 
weather  is  very  severe.  If  not  more  than  one 
house  is  devoted  to  Plums  and  Cherries,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  obtain  the  first  crop  from  pot  trees, 
which  should  be  thoroughly  established  before 
forcing  is  attempted,  and  as  these  are  benefited 
by  exposure  to  the  elements  from  the  day  the 
fruit  is  gathered  until  the  time  comes  round  for 
forcing,  the  house,  which  should  be  light  and  airy, 
may  be  turned  to  other  purposes  for  several 
months  in  the  autumn.  For  this  kind  of  work 
early  kinds  only  should  be  potted,  and  duplicates 
of  those  most  in  favour  will  be  found  more  satis- 
factory than  an  endless  variety,  which  neither 
ripen  together  nor  look  well  when  dished  up  in 
mixture. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
We  have  been  employed  during  the  week  in  dig- 
ging a  large  quarter  for  Artichokes  of  both  kinds. 
A  c  ^*  been,  moreover,  top-dressing  Asparagus 
and  filling  up  vacancies  in  the  case  of  Cabbages 
and  Lettuces.  During  this  mild  weather  slugs 
have  been  tiresome  and  plentiful.  Beds  for  Pota- 
toes, Carrots,  and  Radishes  should  now  be  made 
"/*  We_  simply  dig  out  a  square  space,  making 
I,-  u  '"^  frame,  and  fill  up  nearly  to  the  glass. 
Winch  settles  down  sufficiently  low  to  admU  of 
tbe  inmates  having  plenty  of  room  in  which  to 
grow  and  flourish.  Forcing  this  season  is  a 
™?*'^^°f  little  importance,  the  weather  being  so 
mild  that  little  heat  and  less  trouble  are  needed. 
We  force  Asparagus  in  old  Pine  stoves,  and  cut  it 
"  t  u/  ^"^^^^  '"St.  all  being  green  and  wholly 
eatable.  The  very  small  is  useful  for  "Asparagus 
Peas.  Rhubarb  we  force  in  tbe  dark,  with  leaves 
alone,  and  thus  treated  the  flavour  is  much  better 
than  if  manure  were  employed.  Seakale  we  never 
ntt,  but  cover  with  pots  in  the  old.but  useful  way, 
and  we  always  have  a  good  supply.  Our  Cucum- 
bers are  kept  at  65°  at  night,  but  we  allow  the 
thermometer  to  run  up  to  75°  or  80°  in  the  daytime 
before  givmg  air.  Our  Cucumber  house  is  a  span- 
roofed  structure  with  brick  sides,  and  needs  no 
more  fire-heat  than  a  lean-to. 


Indoor  Garden. 

PLUMBAGO  ROSEA. 
This  Plumbago  is  one  of  the  handsomest  winter 
bloommg  utove  plants  which  we  possess.  Indi- 
Tidually,  the  flowers  are  not  unlike  those  of  a  minia- 
ture Phlox  Drummondi,  and  are  produced  freely 
on  long,  erect  terminal  spikes  from  the  points  of 
the  previous  summer's  shoots.  It  is  of  a  somewhat 
spare  branching,  erect  habit  of  growth,  and  fur- 
nished with  handsome  medium-sized  leaves.  It  is 
not  suitable  for  being  formed  into  permanent 
bush-hke  specimens,  such  as  many  of  the  ordinary 
stove  plants,  but  is  better  adapted  for  medium- 
sized  pots  to  be  grown  in  quantity  for  autumn 
and  winter  blooming,  at  which  season  its  bright 
rose-coloured  flowers  are  amongst  the  most  at- 
tractive ornaments  of  the  stove.  It  is  also  fitted 
for  trammg  so  as  to  cover  an  end  wall  in  a  light 
position,  or  for  a  pillar.  The  flowers  are  thin  in 
texture,  and  unless  they  have  been  brought  on  and 
matured  under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
in  close  proximity  to  the  glass,  they  are  liable 
to  flag  soon  after  being  cut  from  the  plant 
It  ,has  been  long  known  in  this  country,  having 
been  introduced  from  Eastern  India  over  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  yet  it  still  holds  its  place  as  one 
of  a  select  few  winter  blooming  subjects  that 
have  not  many  equals  amongst  recent  introduc- 
tions. Coming  as  it  does  from  the  warm  parts  of 
India,  it  requires  a  considerable  heat  to  grow  and 
flower  it  well,  and  unless  where  an  ordinary  stove 
temperature  can  be  maintained  in  the  winter  it  is 
not  advisable  to  attempt  its  cultivation,  as  without 


enough  warmth  the  flowering  will  be  deficient ;  at 
the  same  time  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  this 
and  all  other  plants  which  open  their  flowers 
during  the  winter  season  are  better  not  grown 
with  more  heat  than  is  found  necessary,  for  if 
they  are  subjected  to  any  higher  than  requisite, 
the  flowers  will  be  of  shorter  duration  on  the 
plant  and  of  less  use  when  cut. 

Peopagation.— It  strikes  readily  from  cut- 
tings, which  the  old  plants  produce  freely  if 
after  blooming  they  are  kept  in  a  temperature 
of  60°  in  the  night,  and  a  little  warmer 
during  the  day ;  so  managed,  young  shoots 
will  be  present  in  abundance  about  the  beginning 
of  March.  Insert  them  three  or  four  together  in 
4-inch  pots  drained  and  half  filled  with  a  mixture 
of  sandy  soil,  the  remainder  all  sand  ;  keep  moist, 
cover  with  progagating  glasses,  and  let  the  tem- 
perature be  a  little  above  that  in  which  the  plants 
have  stood  to  produce  the  cuttings.  When  well 
rooted  move  them  singly  into  3-inch  pots,  using 
good  ordinary  loam  with  some  rotten  manure  and 
enough  sand  to  keep  the  whole  porous  ;  pot  firmly 
and  do  not  give  much  air  for  a  few  days  until  they 
have  begun  to  root  in  the  new  soil,  after  which 
inure  them  to  the  full  air  admitted  to  the  house, 
and  place  them  where  they  will  have  plenty  of 
light.  Increase  the  temperature  as  the  sun  gets 
more  powerful,  and  give  correspondingly  more  air 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  shade  slightly  when  the 
sun  is  very  bright,  damp  overhead  with  the  syringe 
at  the  time  of  shutting  the  air  off,  and  when  some 
growth  has  been  made  cut  out  the  tops  of  the 
shoots,  removing  three  or  four  joints,  for,  if 
in  stopping  this  and  other  similar  erect-habited 
plants  that  are  little  disposed  to  break  back  only 
just  the  points  are  pinched  off,  they  often  merely 
break  a  single  shoot ;  whereas  by  removing  more 
of  the  soft  top  of  the  shoots  two  or  three  breaks 
will  frequently  result.  By  the  beginning  of  June 
move  them  into  8-inch  or  S-inch  pots,  which  will 
be  large  enough  to  grow  and  flower  them  in  the  first 
year.  Use  soil  similar  to  that  advised  for  the 
first  potting,  but  a  little  more  lumpy  in  texture ; 
pot  firmly,  as  with  everything  of  the  habit  possessed 
by  this  plant  a  loose,  insufiiciently  solidifled  con- 
dition of  the  soil  tends  to  encourage  weak,  strag- 
gling growth. 

Summer  teeatment. — During  the  summer 
the  plants  will  do  with  an  ordinary  stove  tem- 
perature ;  although  able  to  bear  as  much  heat  as 
most  species  from  the  warmest  regions  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  65°  to  70°  in  the  night  will 
answer  with  an  increase  by  day  proportionate  to 
the  state  of  the  weather.  As  soon  as  fairly  esta- 
blished in  the  larger  pots,  stop  the  shoots  again 
in  the  manner  before  advised.  All  through  the 
summer  they  will  do  better  in  a  low  pit 
if  it  is  of  a  character  that  will  give  plenty 
of  light,  as  here  they  can  be  placed  nearer  the 
roof  than  in  an  ordinary  house.  This  is  important 
with  quick-growing  plants  like  this  Plumbago,  as 
under  such  conditions  they  make  shorter  jointed 
wood,  and  have  always  more  root,  both  of  which 
materially  influence  their  ability  to  produce 
flowers.  As  the  days  get  shorter,  cease  shading, 
give  more  air,  and  do  not  syringe  overhead  ;  this 
is  necessary  to  induce  a  slower  formation  of 
growth  and  to  solidify  that  which  has  been  made 
through  the  season.  The  plants  may  be  divided 
so  as  to  have  them  bloom  in  succession ;  those 
intended  to  come  in  first  should,  about  the  middle 
of  October,  be  moved  into  the  stove,  where  a  night 
temperature  of  65°  can  be  kept  up  and  a  little 
more  in  the  daytime.  Stand  them  so  that  the  tops 
of  the  shoots  will  be  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
roof-glass — the  nearer  to  it  the  better,  if  not  abso- 
lutely touching ;  it  the  pots  are  very  full  of  roots, 
a  little  weak  manure  water  once  a  week  will  be  an 
advantage.  Give  as  much  air  in  the  middle  of  fine 
days  as  the  other  occupants  of  the  house  will  bear, 
and  do  not  use  more  atmospheric  moisture  than 
needful,  as  the  drier  it  is  within  reasonable  limits 
the  stouter  the  flowers  will  be.  The  plants  in- 
tended to  succeed  the  first  must  not  be  kept 
too  cool ;  they  should  not  remain  where  they  will  be 
below  55°  by  night,  or  the  roots  are  liable  to 
suffer,  in  which  case  the  blooms  will  be  weak  and 


small  in  quantity.  After  the  first  crop  of  flowers 
produced  from  the  points  of  the  shoots  is  over,  if 
the  plants  are  strong  they  will  break  back  and 
push  a  second  lot  from  the  base  of  the  leaves  on 
the  upper  portions  of  the  shoots.  When  the  flower- 
ing is  over  give  less  water  to  the  roots,  and  keep 
the  plants  for  a  time  in  a  dormant  state,  after 
which  they  may  be  started  into  growth  in  the  way 
already  described  to  produce  cuttings,  or  if  de- 
sired to  grow  them  on  another  season,  they  may 
as  soon  as  broken  into  growth  have  the  soil  par- 
tially shaken  from  the  old  balls,  be  re-potted  in 
fresh  material,  and  grown  on  as  in  the  preceding 
summer.  When  required  for  planting  out  so  as 
to  cover  a  pillar  or  wall  in  the  way  alluded  to 
at  the  commencement,  these  one-year-old  plants 
will  best  answer  the  purpose,  as  if  planted,  as  they 
necessarily  need  to  be  in  such  situations,  at  some 
distance  from  the  glass,  newly  struck  examples 
have  a  tendency  to  become  drawn  up  and  weak. 
When  this  Plumbago  is  to  be  grown  in  this  way, 
it  should  be  in  a  position  where  its  head  will  be 
able  to  reach  close  up  to  the  glass,  so  as  to  give 
strength  to  the  flowers  in  the  way  indicated. 

Insects. — This  plant  is  not  much  subject  to 
insects,  unless  where  the  atmosphere  is  allowed  to 
become  over-dry  ;  then  red  spider  will  sometimes 
make  its  appearance.  Thrips  and  aphides  will  also 
live  upon  it,  but  the  whole  of  these  pests  are 
usually  kept  away  by  the  daily  use  of  the  syringe 
through  the  growing  season.  T.  B. 


THEOPHRASTA  IMPERIALIS. 
There  are  one  or  two  other  species  of    Theo- 


phrasta  known  in  cultivation,  but  they  are  so  far 
inferior  to  this  that  I  have  deemed  it  not  neces- 
sary to  further  allude  to  them.  T.  imperialis  is 
an  evergreen,  and  comes  from  Brazil.  To  grow  it 
in  a  way  that  will  enable  it  to  fully  develope  its 
leaves,  it  should  have  a  strong  heat  through  the 
growing  season  ;  it  grows  freely  when  once  rooted, 
but  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  plants  in  cultiva- 
tion to  strike.  I  have  seen  cuttings  made  from 
young  shoots  taken  off  with  a  heel  stand  in  a 
strong  heat  fresh  and  green  in  appearance  for  two 
years  without  emitting  a  root,  although  they  have 
callused  over  at  the  base  completely,  and  some 
will  ultimately  form  roots.  On  this  account  the 
plant  is  best  propagated  from  seeds,  but  as  it 
rarely,  if  ever,  produces  these  under  cultivation, 
it  is  better  for  the  generality  of  those  who  purpose 
growing  it  to  procure  young  plants  from  those 
who  grow  such  for  sale ;  they  can  be  bought  in 
6-inch  or  8-inch  pots.  If  got  in  the  spring,  they 
should,  about  the  beginning  of  April,  have 
a  shift  into  pots  4  inches  larger ;  turfy  loam 
is  the  best  soil  for  them:  afterwards  place 
in  a  temperature  of  65°  or  70°  in  the  night,  with 
proportionately  more  warmth  in  the  day.  The 
leaves  are  very  hard  in  texture,  and  not  likely  to 
suffer  from  a  moderate  amount  of  sun  reaching 
them  unless  they  are  so  exposed  as  to  get  scorched, 
yet  it  is  best  to  shade  when  the  weather  is  bright, 
for  if  the  leaves  are  once  injured,  there  is  no  way 
of  rectifying  the  mischief  except  heading  down 
and  bringing  up  another  growth,  which  takes  a 
considerable  time  to  accomplish.  Keep  the  atmo- 
sphere fairly  moist  with  air  when  favourable  and 
syringe  daily.  The  plant  is  a  free  rooter,  and  by 
the  beginning  of  August  pots  3  inches  larger  will 
most  likely  be  required,  after  which  continue  to 
treat  as  before  until  the  days  get  cool ;  then  reduce 
the  heat  to  60°  or  65°  in  the  winter  during  the 
night. 

Spring  treatment.— By  the  spring,  if  all  has 
gone  well,  the  plants  will  have  attained  a  hand- 
some size,  and  will  want  pots  16  inches  or  18 
inches  in  diameter,  which  are  as  large  as  will  ever 
be  required ;  increase  the  warmth  as  in  the  year 
before,  and  treat  as  advised  for  the  preceding 
summer.  As  increased  strength  is  acquired,  the 
large  spiny-edged  leaves  will  be  produced  in 
considerable  numbers  at  a  time.  The  height  the 
plants  are  allowed  to  grow  will  be  regu- 
lated by  the  height  of  the  house  in  which  they 
are  to  stand  and  the  condition  the  lower  leaves 
keep  in,  as,  in  common  with  all  single-stemmed 
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things,  which  is  the  form  this  Thecphrasta  re- 
quires to  be  confined  to,  it  shonld  never  be  al- 
lowed to  go  on  after  the  bottom  leaves  begin  to 
go  shabby  ;  when  this  occurs  the  plants  should  be 
beaded  down,  choosing  the  spring  or  early  enough 
in  the  summer,  so  that  the  young  shoots  to  be 
grown  up  from  the  old  stool  will  have  time  to 
make  some  progress  before  the  season  of  lower 
temperature  has  arrived.  When  cut  down  keep 
the  stools  in  a  brisk  heat,  where  they  will  soon 
break  out  several  shoots ;  choose  the  best  placed  of 
these,  removing  the  remainder,  and  after  10  inches 
or  12  inches  of  growth  has  been  made  shake  away 
three-fourths  of  the  old  material,  placing  the 
plants  in  pots  about  half  the  size  of  those  they 
have  occupied  before  with  fresh  soil.  Manage  as 
previously  in  every  way,  giving  additional  pot 
room  as  required  ;  they  will  make  handsome 
fpecimens  after  being  thus  treated,  with  big  leaves 
drooping  down,  so  as  completely  to  cover  the  pots. 
This  Theophrasta  grows  well  with  the  help  of 
manure  water,  by  which  means  somewhat  smaller 
pots  will  suffice,  but  still  it  can  never  be  grown  to 
a  handsome  size  without  more  root  room  than 
many  things. 

Insects. — Its  leaves  are  so  hard  in  texture  that, 
combined  with  the  use  of  the  syringe,  few  insects 
can  effect  a  lodgment  except  scale,  which  can  be 
removed  with  a  soft  brush  or  sponge.  T.  B. 


see  until  mischief  is  done.  If  the  heat  kept  up 
has  been  sufficient  for  the  Cnrculigo,  it  will  have 
been  more  than  either  needful  or  good  for  the 
Cycas  revoluta,  which  is  a  Chinese  plant  that  re- 
quires nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
temperature,  with  a  little  extra  warmth  in  fpring 
and  summer,  in  order  to  start  growth  and  help 
to  bring  the  leaves  up  to  their  full  size. — T.  B. 


Kitchen    Garden. 


Zonal  Pelargonium  Rev.  W.Atkinson. 

— A  good  many  zonals  flower  well  in  winter,  but 
this  one  is  a  long  way  ahead  of  all  that  I  have 
seen.  It  is  a  good  grower,  and  produces  large  bold 
trasses  of  flowers  that  are  very  striking  in  mid- 
winter. In  colour  it  is  a  light  shade  of  crimson, 
and  the  trusses  are  produced  so  freely  as  to  be  very 
effective.  Cuttings  of  it  should  be  struck  in  spring, 
and  grown  on  in  pots  all  the  summer,  but  all 
flowers  must  be  picked  off  until  winter  approaches. 
—  J.  C.  C. 

FicuBes. — Referring  to  the  note  on  these 
(p.  548),  allow  me  to  state  that  on  the  Continent 
F.  elastica  is  grown  to  a  large  extent  on  the  plant- 
ing out  system.  Cuttings  are  struck  early  in 
spring,  and,  after  being  well  rooted,  they  are 
planted  on  well-prepared  hotbedsia  soilconsistiDg 
of  leaf-mould  and  spent  hotbed  manure.  At  first 
they  are  kept  rather  close,  but  afterwards  more 
air  is  given  them,  and  in  June  or  July  the  lights 
are  taken  oflE  altogether,  thus  exposing  the  plants 
to  the  sun  and  all  weathers  except  very  heavy 
rains.  About  September  they  will  be  from  2  feet 
to  3  feet  high,  and  are  potted  and  kept  close  for  a 
few  weeks.  This  method  answers  well ;  it  is  prac- 
tised in  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany. — Louis 
KBOPATSCii,  Laxciihurg. 

5117.— Ourculigo  recurvata  varlegata- 

— If,  as  *'  A  r.eginner"  (p.  582)  states,  his  plant  of 
Curculigo  grows  freely,  then  the  cause  of  the 
leaves  decaying  prematurely  cannot  be  insuf- 
ficient heat,  unless  the  temperature  is  some- 
times allowed  to  get  too  low.  The  Curculigo  is 
an  Indian  plant,  and  requires  a  high  temperature 
to  grow  it  well.  In  all  plants  that  have  white 
varifgation  in  the  leaves,  the  white  portion  is 
more  tender  than  the  green,  especially  in  the  case 
of  such  kinds  as  this  where  the  foliage  is  not  of  a 
leathery,  tough,  enduring  character.  Nothing  tends 
so  much  to  put  the  requisite  substance  into  the 
leaves  of  this  and  similar  plants  as  keeping  them 
well  up  to  the  roof,  say  with  their  tops  within  1 
footer  18  inches  of  it  whilst  growing,  never  al- 
lowing the  shading  to  remain  over  them  when  the 
sun  is  not  shining,  and  that  with  sufficient  force 
to  injure  them.  With  the  same  object  in  view  no 
more  atmosphere  moisture  should  be  used  than  is 
needful.  This  is  best  effected  by  giving  a  moderate 
amount  of  air  daily  during  the  growing  season.  I 
make  these  suggestions  under  the  impression  that 
the  leaves  may  be  deficient  in  substance,  and  con- 
sequently do  not  last  unless  the  plant  has  been 
affected  with  red  spider  that  has  escaped  detec- 
tion. A  free  use  of  the  syringe  daily  all  through 
the  growing  season  is  necessary  for  neaily  all 
stove  plants  in  order  to  keep  down  this  little  pest, 
which  young  hands  at  plant  growing  often  do  not 


EARLY  POTATOES, 

The  season  has  now  arrived  when  these  should 
be  started  into  growth,  and  in  doing  so  they  must 
not  only  have  heat,  but  light.  The  former  without 
the  latter  would  be  ruinous,  as  when  Potatoes  are 
lan  up  weakly  at  first  they  never  seem  to  succeed. 
In  starting  them  in  pots  they  should  not  be  put 
into  a  much  higher  temperature  than  that  in  which 
they  are  intended  to  be  when  finally  planted  out. 
In  the  long  run  there  is  nothing  gained  by  it.  The 
best  results  can  only  be  obtained  by  regular,  steady 
growth,  without  unduly  pushing  or  checking. 

A  good  sized  bed  of  leaves  in  a  pit  or  a  bed  upon 
which  a  frame  and  lights  can  be  placed  is  an  old 
and  an  excellent  way  of  forcing  Potatoes.  A  nice, 
steady,  genial  warmth  proceeds  from  such  a  bed 
which  is  specially  suitable  for  them.  Nine  inches 
or  10  inches  in  depth  of  light,  mellow  soil  should 
be  placed  on  the  leaves,  and  the  Potatoes  may  be 
planted  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  as  there  is 
no  fear  of  overheating.  At  night  thick,  warm 
coverings  must  be  used,  but  during  the  daytime  as 
much  light  must  be  admitted,  even  in  frosty 
weather,  as  is  consistent  with  safety. 

Wherever  there  is  space  on  shelves  or  stages 
near  the  glass,  Potatoes  may  be  successfully  grown 
in  pots.  Light  is  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the 
Potato  plant,  and  without  abundance  of  it  Pota- 
toes of  good  quality  cannot  be  grown.  In  the 
preparation  of  the  sets  only  one  stem  should  be 
permitted  to  grow.  Three  of  these  single-stemmed 
tubers  may  be  planted  in  a  10-inch  pot.  In 
planting  leave  space  to  earth  op  later  on.  A  good 
deal  may  be  done  with  liquid  manure  by-and-by 
if  the  stems  have  strength  enough  to  turn  it  to 
account.  The  old  Ashleaf  is  the  best  kind  for 
early  work,  though  the  Walnut-leaf  is  grown  and 
appreciated  by  some.  E.  H. 


from  about  the  midland  and  southern  counties.  — 
R.  Stevens,  Paston,  KoTthinnherland. 

English  V.  French  Muehroom  epawn. 

— We  have  tried  both  English  and  French  Mush- 
room spawn,  and  we  decidedly  prefer  the  English. 
Beds  with  one  end  spawned  with  English  and  the 
other  with  French  spawn  have  led  us  to  this  con- 
clusion, as  the  English  end  produced  Mushrooms 
long  before  any  were  vi&ible  at  the  other,  and  the 
home-made  spawn  produced  a  fine  heavy  crop, 
while  the  other  was  next  to  a  failure.  From  the 
first  I  disliked  the  look  of  the  French  spawn ; 
it  was  in  small  particles  in  a  box,  and  not  made 
up  like  our  own  firm  bricks,  which  I  should  say, 
would  retain  the  fungus  germs  much  longer 
than  the  loose  material  from  France.— J.  MuiR. 


Celery  maggot.— ^At  our  last  gardeners 
meeting  the  subject  of  the  disease  affecting  Celery 
was  under  discussion,  and  no  member  present  was 
able  to  specify  a  remedy,  lime  and  paraffin  having 
been  tried  with  no  good  result.  It  was  therefore 
felt  desirable  that  more  extended  experience 
should  be  sought.  Having  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  maggot  that  has  destroyed  the  Celery 
crop  in  this  district  is  no  stranger  in  other  parts, 
we  hope  to  hear  that  some  have  been  successful 
in  finding  an  effectual  remedy  for  it,  and  that 
they  will  generously  communicate  the  same  to 
their  compeers  at  Sutton  through  the  columns  of 
The  Garden. — W.  YIk^i.x^i,  Sutton  Valance. 

Ohou  d©  Burghley. — In  last  year's  volume 
(p.  577)  *'  S.  D."  points  out  what  he  appears  to 
think  a  seeming  contradiction  in  my  note  as  to 
this  vegetable  (p.  472).  Itisnow  more  than  a  month 
since  that  note  appeared,  and  as  yet  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  alter  my  estimate  of  this  Cabbage  formed 
at  that  time,  but  rather  have  had  confirmation  of 
it.  It  is  certainly  a  distinct  and  finely  flavoured 
vegetable,  but  I  would  point  out  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  '*  it  must  be  superior  to  an  autumn 
Cabbage  or  Savoy."  In  Chou  de  Burghley 
there  are  two  quite  distinct  kinds — one  with  light 
and  the  other  with  dark  coloured  leaves,  and  out 
of  about  200  plants  sown  and  planted  as  directed, 
I  have  only  yet  found  four  or  five  firm  heads,  and 
those  dark  leaved.  If  there  be  no  improvement  on 
another  trial,  I  must,  though  reluctantly,  consider 
it  to  be  not  worth  growing.  It  may  not  have 
struck  "  S.  D."  that  I  write  from  my  experience  of 
it  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  kingdom,  while  all 
the  evidence  I  have  in  its  favour  appears  to  come 


QUESTIONS. 

5120.— Malleable  coll  or  tube  boiler.— Can  anyoue 
kiniUy  say  how  this  is  to  be  set  in  brickwork  so  as  to  obtain 
most  heat  from  tlit;  fuel  used,  aud  what  is  the  best  fuel?— 
T.  J.  H.  S. 

512l.--CharriDgrturf  --Willsonie  of yourconespondents 
kindly  say  which  is  the  best  plan  to  char  a  piece  of  tiu-f  ?  I 
understand  that  turfy  soil,  when  reduced  by  burning  and 
then  well  soaked  in  liquid  manxu-e,  makes  an  excellent 
compost  in  wliich  to  pot  many  greenliouse  plants.— 
M.  L.  W. 

6122.— Apple  trees  and  Strawberries.— Which  are 
the  best  for  Apples  in  the  borders  of  gardens— espaliers  or 
bushes?  aud  will  some  of  your  corresponaents  at^ the  same 
time  mention  sL\  kinds  of  .Strawberries  of  the  most 
approved  sorts  for  a  ^'arden  in  Tyrone  ?— G.  H. 

5123.— Non-reeinous  Conifere.- ran  anyone  inform 
me  which  of  the  Conifers  contains  the  least  resin?  borne 
Conifer  wootUs  rfifuired  for  an  experiment,  and  the  least 
resinous  is  wanted  for  that  purpose.— R.  B. 

5124.— Fruiting  Vine  canes.— Could  what  are  ad- 
vertised as  fruiting  canes  be  planted  out  in  a  vinery  as  the 
permanent  Vines,  so  as  to  take  a  modtrate  crop  ntxt  au- 
tumn ami  then  be  allowed  to  bear  regularly  afterwards?  as 
if  so,  it  would  appear  that  a  great  deal  of  tinie  would  be 
saved,  with,  of  course,  an  increased  first  cost.— S.  C. 

5125.— LauruBtlnuses  not  flowerinfir.— Five  or  six 
years  ago  the  tamustinuses  litre  always  bloomed  most 
profusely  fruni  November  until  March  or  April,  but  of  late 
years  they  have  failed  to  do  so,  and  now  even  the  largest 
bushes  do  not  produce  more  than  a  handful  of  blooms  at 
any  time.  Has  the  same  thing  happened  elsewhere  ?  and  if 
so,  what  can  Ijc  the  cause?  They  produce  plenty  of  young 
wood  every  summer,  but  in  my  opinion  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  sufticient  sunshine  to  develop  and  mature  the 
fluwcr-buds.— J.  MciB,  Margam,  Taibach,  Glamorgan- 
shire. 

5126  —Hocking's  Conical  Boiler.— Can  any  reader 
of  The  Gabhen  give  us  their  experience  of  the  heating 
power  of  this  boiler?  We  have  one  2  feet  in  depth  which 
is  required  to  heat  two  houses,  one  containing  170  feet  of 
4duch  and  the  other  ISO  feet  of  3-inch  piping,  and  ^e  can- 
not obtain  nearly  sufticient  heat  to  keep  one  as  a  stove  and 
the  other  so  that  cold  will  not  injure  the  plants,  particu- 
larly on  cold  nights.  With  constantly  stirring  the  fire  we 
can  manage  in  the  daytime  to  maintain  tlie  proper  beat. 
It  iJ  at  uiglits  when  the  fire  has  necessarily  to  be  left  for  a 
length  nf  time  that  our  plants  sutfer  "NA'nuld  a  chimney  a 
few  feet  liightr  have  any  betttr  effect?  At  present  the 
smoke  is  carried  only  4  feet  or  so  above  the  hopper.  We 
shall  be  glad  of  any  suggestion  likely  to  remedy  thepresent 
state  of  things.— F.  M. 

5127.—  Mushroom  failure.—  Will  some  reader 
kindly  give  me  his  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  failure  in 
the  following  cast?  The  bed  was  made  up  in  the  middle 
of  September,  and  by  the  middle  of  October  thousands  of 
little  Mushrooms  appeared  upon  its  surface.  But  on  finding 
they  made  no  progress  I  covered  them  with  hay;  under 
this  treatment  a  few  came  on,  while  all  the  rest  died  off. 
In  a  few  days,  however,  another  lot  sprang  up,  but  only  to 
show  thenifelves  and  then  die  nff.  as  the  rest  had  done, 
leaving  the  bed  one  mass  of  small  dead  Mushrooms.  I  may 
just  add  that  the  bed  was  made  up  in  the  usual  way,  and 
c<  Msisted  of  a  mixture  of  droppings  and  soil  made  verj' 
firm.  I  removed  the  hay  tvery  three  or  four  days,  and 
kept  the  house  and  bed  tolerably  damp  ;  temperature  55" 
to  7t°.— W.  B. 

5128.— Carolina  Strawbeny.— Last  summer  I  saw 
in  an  old  gdrden  near  lirighton  an  old-fashioned,  but  very 
delicious  and  freebeariny  Strawberry,  which  I  was  told 
was  the  Carolina.  It  was  of  moderate  size,  ila  coloiu"  being 
pure  white,  very  dtlicately  flecked  with  pink,  so  that  it 
appeared  to  be  less  than  half  ripe  even  when  fully  ripe. 
Now,  upon  turning  up  an  old  authority  on  Strawberries,  I 
find  the  true  Carolina,  otherwise  called  the  old  scarlet 
Pine,  described  as  follows:  "Fruit  medium-sized,  ovate, 
even,  and  regular,  and  with  a  glossy  neck,  skin  deep  red, 
flesh  pale  red,  very  fine  aud  solid,  with  a  fine,  sprightly, 
and  very  rich  Pine  flavour."  The  above  does  not  tally  with 
the  Strawlierry  which  I  tasted  in  Sussex.  Therefore,  either 
the  Sussex  kind  was  wrongly  named  by  its  owner,  or  •  Ise 
there  are  two  sorts  of  Carolina.  Can  any  of  your  fruit- 
growing correspondents  tell  me  what  is  probably  the  naniu 
of  the  Sussex  Strawberry  described  above,  and  whether  it 
is  still  to  be  procued  from  nurserymen?— A.  C.  Ulack- 
STONE,  Glasgoxs. 
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Orchids. 

POTTING  CATTLEYAS. 
I  AM  sure  that  Mr.  Douglas  has  unintenticnallysub- 
stitnted  the  word  Orchids  for  Cattleyas.  If  he 
has  read  me  aright,  he  will  see  that  Cattleyas  are 
tte  only  plants  mentioned  by  me.  I  certainly 
should  not  say  that  winter  was  a  bad  time  for 
potting  many  other  kinds  of  Orchids  ;  I  am  myself 
potting  some  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Douglas 
will  see  that  I  have  not  said  in  any  way  that  it 
was  hurtful  to  pot  imported  plants  in  crocks  only. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  the  least  harm  in  doing  so  ; 
but  I  do  say  that  in  most  cases  it  is  unneces- 
sary, and  consequently  but  waste  of  time.  Any 
plants  which  I  may  get  in  very  bad  health  are 
just  placed  with  sufficient  of  the  old  roots  left  on 
to  keep  them  about  2  inches  or  .'i  inches  off  the 
shingle,  a  practice  which  answers  every  purpose. 
Mr.  Douglas  says  that  Mr.  Ward  always  potted  in 
winter.  In  the  case  of  Cjttleyas  I  am  inclined 
to  think  he  left  them  until  February  at  the 
earliest;  but  I  would  point  out  that  though 
everyone  knows  Mr.  Ward  was  a  very  success- 
ful grower,  Orchid  growing  has  made  great 
leaps,  even  in  the  half-a-dozen  years  since  Mr. 
Ward  exhibited.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Douglas 
what  are  his  resting  months  for  Cattleyas.  He 
says  :  "  I  find  that  our  Cattleyas  are  now  making 
new  roots  from  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  and 
we  are  potting  the  whole  of  I  hem  that  require  it. 
Our  Cattleyas,  with  the  exception  of  C.  Trianse  and 
Percivaliana,  are  at  perfect  rest.'  As  most  of 
the  species  do  not  finish  up  their  growths  until 
November,  I  cannot  understand  their  starting  off 
to  root  again  in  December.  Perhaps  Mr.  Douglas' 
plants  make  two  growths  a  year.  When  I  wrote 
"  plenty  of  air,"  I  meant  beginners  to  understand 
that  Cattleyas  like  air  When  most  people  start  Catt- 
leja  growing  they  fancy  they  require  baking.  I  had 
not  Mr.  Douglas'  remarks  by  me  at  the  time  when 
I  quoted  from  them,  and  I  find  that  I  left  out  the 
last  three  or  four  words,  though  they  do  not  very 
much  alter  the  meaning  which  I  placed  upon  the 
sentence. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  advise  such  ama- 
teurs as  are  undecided  what  to  do  with  their 
Cattleyas  that  require  potting  to  ehift  some  now 
and  leave  some  others  until  summer,  and  at  this 
time  next  year  tell  us  which  did  best. 

Sileerdalc  Lodgn,  Sydenham.  A.  G.  Catt. 


EAKE  ORCHIDS  IN  FLOWER 

The  following  are  among  the  most  noteworthy  of 
the  choicer  kinds  of  Orchids  now  in  flower  in  Mr. 
Bull's  nursery  at  Chelsea.  Among  the  Cymbi- 
diums  is  the  extremely  rare  C.  elegans,  which  com- 
paratively few  orchidists  have  seen  in  bloom.  It 
has  the  habit  of  C.  Mastersi,  but  the  flowers  are 
quite  different.  The  spikes,  which  are  pendulous, 
contain  a  dozen  or  more  blooms,  partially  closed, 
and  their  colour  is  a  soft  citron-yellow.  It  is  a 
most  distinct-looking  Orchid,  and  graceful  and 
showy  withal.  The  most  striking  of  the  Phalie- 
nopsids  is  P.  amabilis  Dayana,  which  is  remark- 
able for  the  deep  vinous  red  colouring  of  the  la- 
bellum,  which  renders  it  most  distinct.  Among 
the  numerous  Oncidiums  is  a  diminutive  species 
aptly  named  O.  pumilum.  It  is,  however,  some- 
thing more  than  a  botanical  curiosity,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  showy  in  its  way.  The  tiny  yellow  blos- 
soms are  crowded  on  spikes  some  half-dozen  inches 
long,  and  hang  elegantly  from  the  suspended  pan. 
Another  rather  uncommon  Oncid  is  O.  pubes,  also 
a  small  species,  having  chocolate  flowers  on  con- 
gested spikes.  O.  cheirophorum  is  also  an  en- 
gaging little  plant,  and  quite  attractive  seen  en 
masse.  Vanda  conoolor,  though  not  showy,  is  re- 
markable as  a  scarce  species.  It  simulates  V.  la- 
mellata,  and,  like  it,  has  flowers  of  a  brownish 
yellow,  about  the  size  of  those  of  V.  insignis. 
Among  the  crowds  of  Odontoglossums  the  most 
conspicuous  is  0.  crispum  and  its  endless  forms. 
Here  they  exist  in  abundance,  and  the  houses  de- 
voted to  them  present  a  fine  sight.  Besides  O. 
crispum  and  O  Pescatorei,  which  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  flowering  plants,  one  may  see  the 


pretty,  and  yet  scarce,  O.  Edwardi,  a  pretty 
plum-coloured  violet-scented  species,  which  we 
always  class  among  the  Hitc  of  Orchidaceous 
plants.  The  yellow  variety  of  O.  crispum  (flave- 
olum)  has  been  a  great  attraction  ;  also  some 
superb  hybrid  forms,  notably  one  in  the  way  of 
O.  luteo-purpureum.  Among  the  Cattleyas  and 
La;lias  were  a  lovely  white  flowered  variety  of  C. 
Trianfe,  with  only  the  faintest  flush  of  pink  in  the 
labellum  to  mar  the  spotless  whiteness  of  the 
flowers,  which  were  large  and  finely  shaped. 
Among  the  Cattleyas,  too,  there  is  a  splendid  form 
of  the  much  criticised  C.  Percivaliana,  one  of  the 
best  we  ha^'eseen,  the  labellum  being  of  an  intense 
maroon-crimson  blotched  with  gold,  while  the 
petals  and  sepals  were  a  deep  lilac.  Besides  the 
choicer  forms  of  L.  ancepi,  such  as  Hilli,  there 
was  the  new  and  very  rare  L.  Crawshayana,  a 
species  in  the  way  of  L.  anceps,  but  different  in 
form  and  of  richer  colour. 


Zygopetalum  Mackayi.— A  spike  of  this 
useful  old-fashioned  Orchid  has  been  sent  to  us 
by  Mr.  Percival's  gardener  (Mr.  Beddoes)  at  Birk- 
dale,  who  says  that  the  specimen  from  which  the 
spike  was  cut  bore  1(1  similar  spikes,  and  in  Sep- 
tember last  the  same  plant  bore  no  fewer  than  30 
spikes. 

Cattleya  Eldorado  var.— Mr.  H.  W.  Elliott 
also  sends  us  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bir- 
mingham a  superb  flower  of  the  variable  C.  Eldo- 
rado, and  one  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
run  of  varieties.  The  most  noteworthy  point  about 
it  is  the  heavy  carmine  blotches  on  the  petals, 
much  the  same  as  in  Backhouse's  variety  of  C. 
Trianas.  The  ground  colour  of  the  petals  and 
sepals  is  a  delicate  mauve,  while  the  labellum  is 
an  intense  amethyst.  Mr.  Elliott  ai;o  sends  a  fine 
bloom  of  La^lia  anceps,  large  and  highly  coloured 

Odontogloseum  nebulosum  album.— 

The  spotted  forms  of  this  beautiful  cool  house 
Orchid  are  common  enough,  but  it  is  not  often 
that  a  spotless  white  variety  is  seen  ;  indeed  we  do 
not  remember  having  seen  one  before  the  other 
day,  when  it  occurred  in  Mr.  Peacock's  garden,  at 
Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith.  The  flowers  of 
this  form  were  as  large  as  those  of  the  original, 
and  the  spotless  whiteness  of  the  petals  and 
sepals  renders  the  blossoms  chastely  beautiful, 
and  in  striking  contrast  to  another  variety  of  the 
same  species  in  this  collection  named  pardinum, 
which  is  remarkable  for  the  profusion  of  heavy 
spots  on  the  sepals  and  petals. 

Cypripedium  Spicerlanum.  —  Among 
some  blooms  of  this  beautifal  Lady's  Slipper  sent 
to  us  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Elliott  is  one  which  has  the 
upper  exterior  of  the  dorsal  sepal  of  quite  a 
pinkish  purple,  while  another  has  a  peculiar  for- 
mation of  the  column.  Shortly  we  shall  hear  of 
numerous  distinct  varieties  of  this  Orchid  as  the 
large  importations  we  are  now  getting  come  into 
flower.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  every 
i-light  variation  from  tlie  original  will  not  be 
donned  with  a  varietal  name,  as  too  often  Orchids 
are. 

The  Odontogloasuin  houses  in  Mr.  Pea- 
cock's garden  at  Hammersmith  seem  more  charm- 
ing than  usual  at  this  season,  when  everything  in 
the  outside  garden  wears  a  gloomy  aspect.  These 
houses,  containing  thousands  of  plants,  teem  with 
perfect  thickets  of  spikes, which,  from  their  slender 
gracefulness,  lend  additional  beauty  to  the  crowds 
of  chaste  flowers  they  support.  There  is  as- 
suredly no  prettier  sight  in  a  garden,  especially  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  than  a  houseful  of  Alexandrre 
Odontoglossums  in  full  bloom,  but  we  hardly  know 
in  this  case  which  an  Orchid  lover  would  be  charmed 
by  most,  the  glorious  display  of  Alexandra;  and 
Pescatorei  in  endless  form  and  variety,  or  by  the 
dainty  rarities  with  which  this  collection  is  en- 
riched. At  the  present  time  may  be  seen  one  of 
the  finest  varieties  of  0.  Andersonianum  that  has 
flowered  in  the  country;  itisremarkableforthepro- 
fusion  of  chestnut- brown  spots  on  the  white  ground, 
but  unfortunately  the  flowers  do  not  seem  to  fully 
expand,  at  least  not  all  at  one  time.  The  luxu- 
riant growth,  the  healthy  green  foliage  of  all  the 


cool  Orchido  in  this  garden,  is  no  less  remarkable 
than  the  profusion  of  bloom — a  proof  that  the  re- 
quirements of  South  American  Orchids  is  welt 
understood  by  Mr.  Vicary,  the  gardener. 

Varieties  of  Lselia  anceps— A  beautiful 
series  of  the  different  forms  of  Lselia  anceps  has 
been  sent  to  us  from  Mr.  R.  P.  Percival's  rich  Orchid 
collection  at  Clevelands,  Birkdale,  Southport,  by 
his  gardener,  Mr.  S.  Beddoes.  There  are  six  va- 
rieties in  all,  the  most  remarkable  being  one 
named  Percivaliana,  as  it  is  so  distinct  from  all 
other  forms  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Its 
sepals  and  petals  are  almost  pure  white.  The  label- 
lum is  the  most  distinct  part ;  in  the  throat  it  Is 
heavily  pencilled  with  lines  of  claret-purple,  then 
lower  down  is  abroad  band  of  white  .surmounted by 
a  yellow  crest,  while  the  lowermost  lobe  is  wholly  of 
an  intensely  deep  amethyst,  a  colour  which  also 
edges  the  side  wings  of  the  lip.  This  is  the  first  we 
have  seen  of  this  beautiful  variety,  which  we  be- 
lieve originated  in  Mr.  Percival's  collection.  Pro- 
fessor Eeichenbach  adds  pulcherrima  to  the  name. 
The  other  forms  include  the  delicately  tinted  L. 
Hilli,  which  is  almost  white,  save  a  lilac  tinge  on 
the  lip ;  L.  Barkeri,  remarkable  for  the  intensely 
deep  crimson-purple  of  the  lip.  Besides  these 
there  are  two  unnamed  varieties,  both  of 
which  have  unusually  large  flowers  and  are 
richly  coloured  This  series  alone  shows  what 
diversity  of  colour  exists  in  this  lovely  winter 
flowering  L;elia,  and  then  it  does  not  include  the 
queen  of  all,  the  superb  L.  Dawsoni,  or  the  rare 
pure  white  variety. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ire- 
land. —  This  Society's  show  fixtures  for  the 
coming  year  are  as  follows  :  Spring  exhibition, 
Thursday,  April  17;  May  do.,  Thursday,  May  15; 
summer  do.,  'Thursday,  July  ii  ;  autumn  do.,  Thurs- 
dav,  August  1'8 ;  winter  do.,  Thursday,  November 
20" 

Ne'W  Zealand  Hops.- The  nth  annua 
report  of  the  Botanic  Garden  Board  of  New  Zea- 
land speaks  hopefully  of  the  ultimate  success  of 
attemps  to  cultivate  Hops  in  the  province  of 
Wellington  ;  in  Nelson  success  has  been  already 
secured.  The  great  drawback  is  the  expense  of 
providing  the  necessary  poles,  and  much  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  necessity  for  cultivating  Oak,  Ash, 
Birch,  and  species  of  Eucalyptus  for  that  purpose. 
Of  the  indigenous  poles,  those  of  Myrsine  Drvillei 
are  said  to  be  the  most  durable. 

Oonophallus  Titanum.— The  development 
of  leaves  belonging  to  that  section  of  Arads  cha- 
racterised by  a  tuber  from  which  the  flower  is 
produced,  followed  annually  by  the  leaf,  is  almost 
as  interesting  as  the  unfolding  of  a  large  blossom. 
Some  of  the  leaf-stalks  are  marked  with  blotches 
and  stripes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  them  the 
appearance  of  some  reptile,  the  cluster  of  leaf 
segments  folded  together  at  the  top  adding  to  the 
resemblance.  The  giant  of  the  section  is  the 
plant  just  mentioned.  At  Kew  it  is  making  a 
new  leaf  which  promises  to  be  a  very  fine  one. 
The  growth  is  extremely  rapid,  almost  6  inches  in 
height  being  made  each  day.  Why  should  this 
plant  suggest  one  of  the  most  repulsive  of  animals 
by  its  curiously  marked  and  singularly  shaped 
leaf  and  its  flowers  h^ive  a  most  repulsive  odour  ? 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  could  perhaps  answer  this  ques- 
tion. 

The  Veitch  memorial  trustees  have  de- 
cided to  allot  the  following  medals  and  prizes 
during  the  present  year,  1884,  viz.  :  I.  A  Veitch 
memorial  medal  and  prize  of  £~>  for  each  of  the 
following  subjects  :  (1)  The  best  specimen  Orchid 
in  bloom ;  (2)  the  best  stove  or  greenhouse  plant 
in  bloom ;  (3)  the  best  dish  of  two  bunches  of 
Grapes,  one  variety— these  to  be  offered  at  the 
Dundee  international  show  which  takes  place  on 
September  11-13.  11.  A  Veitch  memorial  medal 
and  prize  of  £~)  for  (1)  the  best  specimen  Orchid  in 
bloom  ;  (2)  the  best  stove  or  greenhouse  plant  in 
bloom — these  to  be  offered  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
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Society's  show  on  May  21 ;  and  for  (3)  the  best 
dish  of  three  bunches  of  Grapes,  to  be  offered  at 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society  show  on  June  18. 
]  II.  A  Veitch  memorial  medal  and  prize  of  £6  were 
also  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  respective  com- 
mittees of  the  National  Auricula  Society  (southern 
section),  of  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society  (southern  section),  and  of  the  committee 
having  charge  of  the  National  Dahlia  show. 
These  prizes  are  only  eligible  to  be  competed  for 
by  amateurs  and  bond-fide  gentlemen's  gardeners. 

Perns  and  their  cultivation.— At  the 

fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Horticul- 
tural Mutual  Improvement  Society,  Mr.  W.  Bir- 
kenhead read  a  paper  the  other  evening  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns.  He  dwelt  upon  the  natural 
conditions  under  which  Ferns  are  met,  noticing 
what  modest  and  retiring  spots  many  of  them 
choose  for  themselves ;  so  in  our  attempts  to  grow 
them  a  quiet  and  shady  position  will  suit  many 
which,  if  placed  on  high  and  airy  stages,  would 
shrivel  and  pine  away.  The  Todea  superba,  T. 
pellucida,  and  many  of  the  Hymenophyllums 
would  come  under  this  head,  and  among  this  class 
less  heat  was  needed  than  hitherto  many  had  been 
disposed  to  give.  He  had  received  letters  from 
people  in  many  parts  of  the  country  assuring  him 
that  though  their  plants  had  been  frozen  for  days 
together  no  harm  whatever  had  resulted  from 
such  a  severe  ordeal.  The  Nothotena,  Calan- 
thes,  and  Gymnogrammas  must  have  treatment 
in  many  respects  the  opposite  of  the  preceding. 
For  them,  light,  an  airy  situation,  and  much  less 
moisture  would  be  required,  and  when  successfully 
managed  they  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  family.  Mr.  Birkenhead  showed  the  folly  of 
potting  Ferns  too  firmly,  preferring  a  rough  open 
soil  in  which  cinders  and  sand  formed  a  not  in- 
ferior part  to  that  which  is  more  compact. 

The  last  flo'wers  of  the  year.— This  has 

been  one  of  the  most  trying  seasons  for  alpine 
and  herbaceous  plants  I  ever  remember  to  have 
experienced  in  the  midland  counties.  Having  had 
little  or  no  frost,  the  plants  have  never  been  at 
rest,  and  the  miserable  dark  foggy  weather  which 
we  are  now  having  keeps  everything  in  a  sod- 
dened  state.  In  looking  round  this  morning, 
December  31, 1  noticed  the  following  in  flower, 
some  of  them  rather  out  of  character  in  both  size 
and  colour,  viz. :  Jasminum  nudiflorum.  Daphne 
Mezereum,  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  finely  in  flower 
and  abundant ;  Primula  acaulis,  P.  acaulis  sul- 
phurea  and  lilacina  fl.-pl,,  P.  elatior  alba  and 
Gilbert's  Harbinger,  the  best  white  in  cultivation  ; 
Helleborus  foetidns,  H.  lividus,  H.  niger  and  mazi- 
mus  altifolius,  very  fine ;  Crocus  longiflorus.C.och- 
roleucus,  C.  chrysanthus,  and  C.  vitellinus,  Arabis 
albida.  Anemone  blanda  and  A.  hortensis, 
Geum  miniatum  and  G.  coccineum  fl.-pl., 
Armeria  cephalotes  rubra,  Scabiosa  caucasica, 
Doronicum  hybridum  (Harpur  Crewe's  var.),  oneof 
the  best  herbaceous  plants  known,  h«ving  been  in 
flower  1(1  months ;  Colchicum  roseum  fl.-pl.  and 
C.  arenaria,  a  most  desirable  species ;  Aubrietia 
Eyresi,  Trollius  europ^us,  Gentiana  acaulis,  Tri- 
toma  Burchelli,  Aster  ericoides,  Cyclamen  coum, 
Erica  vagans  rubra,  Menziesia  polifolia  purpurea, 
and  Galanthus  nivalis  var.  corcyrensis.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  Snowdrops,  coming 
into  flower  in  the  end  of  November  after  G. 
octobrensis  is  over,  and  prolonging  the  season  till 
the  old  Q.  nivalis  gladdens  the  spring. — Flooee. 


RHODODENDRON  POISONING. 

Mb.  a.  Nesbitt,  in  the  Oardeners'  Chronicle, 
queries  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  honey 
made  from  the  flowers  of  Rhododendron  ponticum 
is  poisonous,  and  even  that  the  plant  itself  is  so. 
He  says  that  he  has  observed  lambs  eating  a  small 
quantity  of  the  leaves  either  of  R.  ponticum 
or  hybrids  of  that  plant,  and  no  bad  result  fol- 
lowed. He  suggests  that  as  the  flower  of  the 
Oleander  is  more  like  a  Rose  than  the  Rhododen- 
dron, it  is  probable  that  the  former  was  the  plant 
from  which  the  honey  was  obtained  which  poisoned 
Xenophon's  soldiers,   the   Oleander   being  well 


known  to  be  poisonous.  In  reference  to  this  point 
an  Italian  correspondent  writes  in  the  same 
journal  as  follows  : — 

"  Having  resided  at  Trebizond,  the  scene  of  the 
poisoning  by  honey  of  Xenophon's  soldiers,  I  can 
say  that  the  chief  undergrowth  and  copse  of  that 
part  of  the  southern  shors  of  the  Euxine,  or  Black 
Sea,  consists  now  of  Rhododendron  ponticum  and 
Azalea  pontica,  whereas  no  Oleander  grows  on 
any  part  of  that  coast.  The  Rhododendron  has 
little  or  no  scent,  whereas  the  Azalea  has  a  very 
powerful  and  sweet  odour.  The  flowers  precede 
the  leaves,  and  in  spring  whole  hillsides  present 
sheets  of  golden  yellow,  and  the -country  is  per- 
fumed for  miles  around.  The  opinion  of  the 
natives  is  that  the  poisonous  honey  called  in 
Turkish  DeJJi  Bat,  or  mad  honey,  is  derived  from 
these  highly  scented  flowers  of  the  Azalea.  The 
honey  has  a  very  peculiar,  and  to  most  people  dis- 
agreeable, taste  in  its  crude  state,  and  when  eaten 
produces  vertigo,  sickness,  purging,  and  great 
prostration ;  after  many  hours  the  effects  pass  off, 
and  the  sufferers  gradually  recover.  The  honey, 
nevertheless,  is  much  used  in  cookery,  confec- 
tionery, and  for  preserving  fruits,  being  much 
cheaper  than  sugar ;  but  previous  to  use  it  is 
cooked  on  the  fire,  and  the  heat  volatilises 
the  poisonous  principle,  when  it  can  be  eaten 
in  safety.  Whether  the  Rhododendron  is  also 
poisonous  I  do  not  know  ;  many  think  it  is,  and 
such  was  evidently  the  opinion  of  Xenophon." 

The  Rev.  C.  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas, 
contributes  to  the  same  paper  an  interesting  note 
which  throws  some  light  upon  this  point.  He  re- 
marks that  there  were  apparently  two  kinds  of 
poisonous  honey  met  with  in  Pontus,  one  found 
near  Heraclea  and  the  other  near  Trebizond,  the 
former  being  attributed  by  Pliny  to  a  plant 
called  "  ^Egolethon  "  or  Goat's  Bane,  the  other 
to  a  plant  which  both  he  and  Dioscorides 
called  "  Rhododendron ;  "  but  they  also  used  the 
name  "  Nerium  "  for  it.  The  latter  Sibthorp  has 
identified  as  Nerium  Oleander.  Mr.  Dodd  can  find 
no  direct  evidence  that  Rhododendron  ponticum 
is  poisonous  ;  but  Azalea  pontica,  which  occurs  in 
profusion  near  Trebizond,  about  ten  miles  from 
the  coast,  he  believes  to  possess  poisonous  pro- 
perties similar  to  those  attributed  to  Kalmia  lati- 
folia.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  if  correct,  that  no 
species  of  Rhododendron  is  known  to  be  poisonous, 
while  members  of  the  other  Ericaceous  genera. 
Azalea,  Kalmia,  and  Andromeda,  possess  poisonous 
properties.  M.  Peysonnell,  in  a  treatise  published 
in  Paris,  in  1787,  mentions  among  the  annual 
exports  from  Taman,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sea 
of  Azov,  500  quintals  (about  25  tons)  of  honey 
collected  in  Abaza,  a  region  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  extending  up  to  the  west 
slope  of  the  Caucasus.  This  honey  was  called  mad 
honey  (meil-fol),  and  its  use  was  for  mixing  with 
intoxicating  drinks  to  increase  their  effects.  It 
is  remarkable  that  Pliny  uses  the  same  word 
"  mad  honey"  for  the  poisonous  honey  of  Pontus. 


NEGLECTED  VEGETABLES. 
"  RU.STICU.S, "  writing  in  the  St.  James's  Gazette 
the  other  day,  says  ;  •*  Receive  the  best  thanks  for 
*  Neglected  Vegetables '  of  one  who  has,  in  main- 
taining strict  orthodoxy  as  to  flesh-meats,  thought 
it  no  bad  use  of  a  few  acres  to  devote  them  to 
the  development  of  the  vegetable  reserves  which 
are  essential  for  keeping  the  human  machine  in 
working  order.  No  doubt  the  Tomato  is  the 
brilliant  conquest  of  the  century.  But  your  writer 
should  not  forget  the  Brussels  Sprout,  brought 
over  (as  its  name  denotes)  from  the  Low  Countries 
early  in  the  century,  and  first  grown  at  The  Deep- 
dene,  Dorking.  Then  there  is  likewise,  though 
far  too  little  known,  the  Celeriac — that  Celery  of 
which  the  root  is  eaten.  I  wonder  also  that  the 
Aubergine  did  not  remind  him  of  another  kitchen 
fruit,  botanically  far  apart  but  with  culinary  afli- 
nities — the  Vegetable  Marrow — as  to  which  I 
claim  a  protest  loud  and  unsparing  against  those 
two  nauseating  sauces,  the  melted  butter  and  the 
cornflour,  the  misuse  of  which  by  cooks  and  cook- 
esses  of  the  baser  sort  has,  I  believe,  done  more 


to  injure  the  cause  of  reasonable  vegetarianism 
than  anything  else.  Then  that  vegetable  should  re- 
mind! us  of  those  noble  Pumpkins  whose  rotund 
beauties,  displayed  at  this  season  at  the  French 
greengrocers'  doors,  may  make  an  Englishman 
blush  for  his  country.  Nor  should  we  let  it  be 
forgotten  that  the  Beetroot  is  a  workaday  vege- 
table, and  not  merely  a  form  of  salad.  The  neg- 
lect of  Sorrel  is  also  incomprehensible.  To  come 
to  more  homely  themes,  the  Carrot  has  a  wider 
sphere  of  usefulness  than  merely  to  make  the 
soup  which  is,  I  suppose,  called  Crecy  from  some 
connection  between  its  colour  and  that  of  the 
traditionary  British  soldier,  or  to  garnish  rounds 
of  beef.  The  pronounced  flavour  of  the  nutritious 
Parsnip  divides  the  world  (to  borrow  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's dictum  on  dogs)  into  *'  lovers  of  Parsnips" 
and  **  haters  of  Parsnips ;"  but  those  to  whom  the 
delicate  Salsify  is  unpalatable  must  be  few  and 
eccentric.  Red  Cabbage  is  usually  left  to  the 
pickle-pot ;  but  as  a  cooked  vegetable  it  is  de- 
licious, particularly  with  a  little  lemon-juice,  not 
vinegar.  Then  there  are  two  salad  plants  of  in- 
digenous origin  and  old  literary  fame  now, 
generally  speaking,  as  much  forgotten  as  they  are 
easy  of  growth.  The  succulent  Purslane,  com- 
mended by  Sir  T.  Elyot  for  its  medicinal  virtue, 
is,  with  its  slightly  alkaline  flavour,  cool  and  re- 
freshing in  the  summer  heats  ;  while,  as  a  thick 
vegetable  soup,  it  is  recommended  by  its  piquant 
flavour.  The  Rampion,  conspicuous  for  the  graceful 
blue  bell  which  marks  it  as  of  the  Campanula 
family,  might  cheer  many  a  table,  as  it  does  mine, 
at  this  season  with  its  roots  shining  as  ivory  and 
its  flavour  recalling  the  Filbert.  Such  are  merely 
samples  of  the  wealth  of  vegetable  food  so 
stupidly  neglected  by  the  average  English  house- 
holder. 

OBITUARY. 


Thomas  Speed  — We  have  to  record  with 
much  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Speed,  who 
shot  himself  on  Wednesday,  the  26th  ult.,the  only 
reason  assigned  for  the  act  being  mental  de- 
pression through  great  bodily  pain  arising  from 
gout.  Few  persons  were  better  known  than  Mr. 
Speed,  who  had  been  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
at  Chatsworth.  He  was  of  a  kindly  disposition  and 
very  popular.  At  flower  shows  his  services  were 
always  in  requisition,  and  few  exhibitions  of  any 
importance  were  held  in  Derbyshire  at  which  he 
did  not  ofiiciate  either  as  steward  or  judge.  He 
was  fifty-two  years  of  age,  a  widower,  and  had  six 
children.  Previous  to  taking  charge  of  the  gar- 
dens at  Chatsworth,  Mr.  Speed  was  gardener  to 
Sir  Edward  Walker,  Berry  Hill,  Mansfield,  where  he 
gained  considerable  fame  as  a  Grape-grower.  He 
had  also  served  some  time  at  Belvoir  Castle  and 
Wrotham  Park,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  practical  knowledge  he  subsequently  displayed 
in  the  management  of  the  noble  gardens  of  which 
he  bad  charge  and  which  he  conducted  so  satis- 
factorily. 

Naming  plants.— Four  ki-ndst  qf  plants  or  flowers 
only  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
specimens  are  sent. 

Names  of  plants.— W.  II.  Jf.— Bryophjllum  calyci- 

num. A.  H. — Appears  to  be  one  of  the  Pittosporums, 

but  cannot  name  witliout  seeing  riowers. — -J.  C  — 1,  Cu- 
pressus  macrocarpa ;  2,  NVelUngtonia  (Sequoia)  gigantea; 

3,   Cryptomeria  japonica;   4,  Thuja   oecidentalis. W, 

Bxdmer. — A  species  of  Morniodes,  but  cannot  name  with 

certainty  from  the  withered  fl'-.wers. J.  D. — Salvia  leu- 

cantha. Subscriber. — 1,  Seduni  .album  ;  2,  Thuja  occiden- 

talis;  3,  Stachys  lanata ;  4,  send  wlien  in  flower. O. 

Paul  <fr  ,^071. — Helleborus  graveolens. B.  Elliott. — Next 

week. 

Naming:  filllt. — Readers  who  desire  our  help  in  naminff 
fruit  urill  kindly  bear  in  mind  that  several  specimens  in 
different  stages  oj  colour  and  size  of  the  same  kind  greatly 
assist  in  its  determination.  Local  varieties  should  be 
named  by  local  growers,  and  are  often  only  known  to  them. 
We  can  only  undertake  to  name  Jour  varieties  at  a  time^ 
and  these  only  when  the  above  condition  is  observed.  Un- 
paid parcels  not  received.  In  all  cases  where  the  numbers 
of  the  speciinens  sent  are  not  mentioned,  it  mitst  be  inferred 
that  the  fruits  to  which  they  were  attached  are  either  local 
sorts,  and  therefttre  unknown  at  Chiswick,  or  that  they  are 
not  in  a  lit  condition  for  naming. 

Names  of  fruits.— 3frs.  B.  £.— Undoubtedly  King 
of  the  Pippins,  though  small  samples  of  that  variety. 
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"This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  merd  I^ature  :  change  it  rather :  but 

The  akt  itself  is  Katuee."— SAa^esj^fare. 


CALANTHES  AT  SINGLETON, 
Is  the  county  of  GlamorgaD.and  indeed  through- 
out South  Wales,  the  Singleton  Calanthes  have  had 
for  years  a  high  reputation  for  their  excellence,  a 
distinction  which  they  well  deserve.  I  have  seen 
the  bulbs  in  a  dry  state,  the  plants  in  full  leaf,  and 
also  when  bearing  their  numerous  finely  developed 
spikes  of  bloom,  and  at  all  times  they  have  struck 
me  as  being  first-rate.  In  fact,  they  seem  to  be 
made  a  speciality  of  at  Singleton,  and  Mr.  Harris 
is  an  adept  as  regards  their  culture.  Visitors  to 
Singleton  are  sure  to  be  attracted  by  the  Calanthes 
in  whatever  stage  of  growth  they  may  be,  so 
unusually  vigorous  is  their  growth.  When  they 
have  finished  flowering,  they  are  turned  out 
of  the  material  in  which  they  have  been  grow- 
ing and  every  root  is  cut  clean  away  from 
the  bulb.  This  is  done  about  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary ;  the  bulbs  are  then  put  closely  together 
in  a  single  layer  in  shallow  boxes  with  a  little 
Sphagnum  Moss  under  and  around  them.  They 
are  then  placed  in  a  shed  or  other  structure 
where  they  are  kept  quite  quiet,  and  not  excited 
by  a  high  temperature.  In  April  and  May  they 
begin  to  show  signs  of  growing;  then  the  box 
with  its  contents  is  saturated  with  water,  and 
more  heat  and  moisture  are  given  until  the 
growths  are  about  3  inches  long,  when  all  the 
bulbs  are  shaken  from  the  Sphagnum  and  placed 
in  their  growing  and  blooming  pots  and  baskets. 
Only  one  shift  is  given  them,  and  this  is  in  June. 
Some  are  put  into  wire  baskets  for  hanging  up  and 
many  are  put  into  6-inch  and  S-inch  pots.  Some  of 
the  bulbs  are  grown  singly,  but  the  main  portion 
of  them  consists  of  groups  of  three  and  four  to- 
gether. The  potting  material  is  a  mixture  of  Sphag- 
num, peat,  loam,  and  broken  pots,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  cow  manure  and  used  in  a  some- 
what rough  state  ;  the  pots  are  well  drained  and 
firmly  packed  ;  the  bulbs  are  slightly  let  into  the 
soil,  but  not  in  any  way  covered  over  with  it.  After 
potting  they  are  thoroughly  watered  and  kept 
shaded  for  a  short  time,  but  throughout  August, 
September,  and  October  they  are  fully  exposed 
both  to  sunshine  and  light,  treatment  which  bene- 
fits them  greatly.  When  grown  in  the  shade  the 
leaves  get  flimsy,  bulbs  weak,  and  the  flowers 
never  bright  or  vigorous.  Manure  water  is  only 
given  late  in  autumn,  and  then  that  made  from 
cow  droppings  is  preferredto  all  others.  Through- 
out the  growing  season  they  are  treated  as  stove 
plants,  and  as  soon  as  the  leaves  show  signs  of 
becoming  yellow  in  October  water  is  gradually 
withheld  until,  by  the  middle  of  November,  all  the 
foliage  is  off,  the  flower-spikes  up  and  opening, 
and  then  they  are  kept  quite  dry  at  the  root. 
From  the  time  when  they  come  into  bloom  until 
it  is  over,  which  is  from  the  early  part  of  Novem- 
ber until  February,  they  receive  no  water  at  the' 
root,  and  under  this  treatment  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  fresh  and  bright  the  flowers  look. 
Each  of  the  bulbs  throws  up  two,  three,  and  four 
spikes,  many  of  which  are  i  feet  in  length,  and 
bear  from  forty  to  forty-five  blooms  ;  they  surpass 
eTerytbing  at  this  season  for  stove,  conservatory. 


or  room  decoration,  and  when  grouped  together 
amongst  Ferns  the  effect  which  they  produce  is 
grand  in  the  extreme,  the  Ferns  forming  a  charm- 
ing underground  to  the  gracefully  drooping  spikes 
of  the  Calanthes.  The  varieties  grown  here  con- 
sist chiefly  of  C.  vestita  and  C.  Veitchi.  In  the 
latter  some  of  the  flower-spikes  in  certain  pots 
are  paler  than  others,  but  this  Mr.  Harris  attri- 
butes more  to  shade  and  sunshine  than  to 
difference  in  the  way  of  variety.        Cambeian. 


PEECIVAL'S  CATTLEYA. 

At  length  the  merits  of  the  new  Cattleya  Perci- 
valiana  have  been  recognised  by  the  South  Ken- 
sington floral  committee,  who  were  unanimous 
last  Tuesday  in  awarding  a  first-class  certificate 
to  a  superb-variety  of  it  which  Mr.  Percival  sub- 
mitted to  them  for  adjudication.  In  all  impor- 
tant Orchid  collections  throughout  the  country, 
from  Mr.  Gair's  in  Falkirk,  to  Sir  William  Mar- 
riott's at  Blandford,  and  those  about  London,  we 
hear  of  the  simultaneous  flowering  of  this  lovely 
Cattleya,  and  all  unprejudiced  orchidists  agree  in 
pronouncing  it  to  be  a  veritable  gem  among  Or- 
chids and  a  real  acquisition.  Even  detractors  of 
the  plant  a  year  or  so  ago,  before  the  imported 
plants  had  time  to  establi^  themselves,  are  begin- 
ning to  see  that  their  adverse  criticisms  of  it  were 
premature.  Putting  aside  all  bias,  those  who 
know  what  a  good  Orchid  is,  and  the  real  value 
of  a  Cattleya  that  flowers  at  Christmastide  as  this 
one  does,  will,  without  hesitation,  rank  Percival's 
Cattleya  among  the  choicest  of  its  race.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  too  much  quibbling  about 
the  mere  name  of  this  particular  Orchid,  while  the 
real  merits  of  the  plant  itself  have  been  generally 
overlooked.  Whether  mrants  consider  it  but  a  form 
of  C.  Mossipe  or  Trianie,  or  even  of  the  genuine 
labiata,  for  that  matter,  is  of  little  moment 
to  cultivators  who  love  Orchids  for  their  own 
sakes.  Be  its  name  what  it  may,  Percival's 
Cattleya  has  been  distinct  enough  and  beau- 
tiful enough  to  stand  on  its  own  merits  from 
the  first  without  being  ranked  as  a  variety  of 
the  old  labiata,  which  it  evidently  is  not  according 
to  the  generally  accepted  views  of  orchidists,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  henceforward  it  may  be 
known  simply  as  Cattleya  Percivaliana,  being  un- 
doubtedly quite  as  much  entitled  to  speciflc  rank 
as  either  C.  Mossire  or  Trianfe,  which  in  a  broad 
sense  are  unquestionably  only  varieties  of  the  ori- 
ginal C.  labiata.  The  three  plants  of  C.  Percivali- 
ana shown  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  last 
not  only  afforded  sufficient  proof  of  the  beauty  of 
this  Cattleya,  but  also  showed  the  wide  variation 
existing  among  individuals.  The  plant  shown  by 
Mr.  Percival  possessed  a  broad,  shallow  labellum 
exquisitely  coloured  and  with  broader  sepals  and 
petals  than  usual,  while  the  two  plants  of  it  from 
Mr.  Southgate's  collection  were  quite  distinct  from 
each  other,  one  having  a  lip  much  suffused  with 
orange  on  a  rich  maroon  ground,  the  other  being 
altogether  a  paler  fuim  and  much  inferior  in 
beauty.  Some  take  exception  to  the  small  size  of 
the  flowers,  as  none  have  as  jet  appeared  as  large 
as  those  of  a  Trianie.  If  size  alone  were  a  charac- 
teristic of  beauty,  Percivaliana  would  certainly  not 
possess  much,  for  the  flowers  that  have  expanded 
up  to  the  present  time  have  not  been  more  than 
two-thirds  the  size  of  those  of  a  Trianic  or  a 
Mossia:.  But  we  may  yet  see  large  flowers  of 
Percivaliana  when  the  imported  plants  have  be- 
come thoroughly  established  and  have  produced 
vigorous  home-grown  bulbs.  Singularly  enough, 
Mr.  Percival,  in  compliment  to  whom  Eeichen- 
bach  named  this  Cattleya,  was  the  first  to  be 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  for  it,  although 
it  had  been  shown  several  times  previously. 

W.  G. 

Glazed  pots  for  Orchlde. — I  have  always 
been  led  to  believe  that  glazed  pots  were  not  good 
for  Orchids,  or  indeed  for  any  other  plant,  but  I 
must  say  that  from  what  I  have  seen  lately  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  try  them.   One  has  only  to  go  to 


Drnmlanrig  and  see  the  grand  Crotons,  Dracajnas . 
Cypripediums,  and  other  plants  all  in  glazed  pots  to 
be  convinced  of  their  utility.  What  a  saving  when 
cleaning  time  comes  round  to  have  pots  always 
clean  and  tidy  looking.  Mr.  Buchanan,  Oswald 
Head,  Edinburgh,  has  all  his  Orchids  in  glazed 
pots,  and  where  could  any  be  found  doing  better  ? 
The  health  exhibited  by  all  the  plants  growing  in 
them  proves  that  Orchids  like  clean  pots.  The 
pots  to  which  I  refer  are  different  from  the  ordinary 
glazed  pot  and  are  quite  rough  inside.  The  cost 
is  only  some  2d.  a  cast  more  than  that  of  the  old 
unglazed  pot.  Some  water  turns  pots  very  quickly 
green ;  here,  if  all  were  cleaned  now,  in  two  weeks 
time  they  would  be  as  bad  as  ever,  not  to  mention 
the  damage  liable  to  be  sustained  by  the  plants 
in  washing. — H.  Thomson,  Jr.,  Clovenforda. 


ORCHIDS  AT   DUNLOP    HOUSE,  AYESHIEB 

There  is  being  formed  at  this  place  a  very  fine 
collection  of  Orchids,  which  will  in  some  measure 
help  to  compensate  for  the  various  collections  that 
have  been  dispersed  of  late  on  this  side  of  the  bor- 
der, such  as  those  at  Uddingston,  Jlayfield,  and 
Bawcliffe  Lodge,  &c.  With  such  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  Orchids  and,  indeed,  of  all  plants  as  Mr. 
Graham,  the  owner,  and  a  gardener  like  Mr.  Kemp, 
the  Dunlop  House  Orchids  will  soon  be  as  well 
known  as  were  some  of  those  famous  collections 
just  named.  Vandas  are  the  strong  point,  and 
those  who  seem  to  take  a  delight  in  writing  this 
genus  down  should  visit  such  places  as  Dunlop 
House,  where  I  am  sure  they  would  see  reasons  to 
alter  their  opinion.  They  occupy  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  centre  bed  of  a  large  house  and  are  all 
feathered  with  leaves  down  to  the  baskets  in  which 
they  grow ;  some  of  them  will  be  7  feet  or  8  feet 
high,  andhave  five  or  six  side  breaks.  The  variety  of 
Vanda  suavis  most  grown  is  a  very  good  one  and 
what  I  have  sometimes  seen  labelled  '*  RoUisson's." 
There  is  also  a  very  fine  young  plant  of  V.  suavis 
Gottschaiki,  a  variety  which  is  well  grown  and 
flowered  at  Clovenfords.  The  variety  of  V.  tri- 
color that  I  saw  in  bloom  was  rather  pale  co- 
loured, but  Mr.  Kemp  told  me  that  other  plants  of 
it  were  of  a  very  fine  and  distinctly  marked  de- 
scription. 

In  the  same  house  is  one  of  the  finest  plants  of 
Angrascum  se.'^quipedale  I  have  ever  seen.  It 
stands  quite  i  feet  high,  two  good  young  plants 
being  at  bottom,  and  when  in  full  flower  must  be 
well  worth  seeing.  Miltonia  Clowesi  major,  quite 
2^  feet  over  and  with  leaves  as  green  as  grass,  was 
covered  with  flower-spikes.  The  side  stages  of 
the  Vanda  house  are  filled  with  plants  for  table 
decoration,  &o.,  and  on  the  roof  hang  some  very 
fine  Nepenthes,  such  as  Northiana,  sanguinea, 
Mastersiana,  and  distillatoria.  Other  Orchids  are 
grown  in  another  part  of  the  garden  in  a  span- 
roofed  range  of  houses  divided  into  four  compart- 
ments. The  first  contains  some  very  good  Den- 
drobes,  all  the  best  varieties  being  grown.  In  this 
house  I  also  noticed  a  magnificent  plant  of  Cattleya 
intermedia,  quite  3  feet  through  and  furnished 
with  about  80  bulBs,  all  with  leaves.  This  time 
last  year  it  was  a  sheet  of  bloom.  The  next  house 
contains  some  very  fine  examples  of  Cattleya 
Triana?,  Mossia?,  and  Mendelli,  some  very  fine 
varieties  of  which  have  flowered  here  this  year. 
Associated  with  these  were  one  or  two  plants  of 
Coelogyne  cristata  about  3  feet  in  diameter,  on 
which  there  was  not  a  spike  of  flower,  and  the 
sooner  they  are  got  rid  of  the  better.  The  bulb 
of  this  flowerless  variety  is  long  and  triangular, 
and  quite  distinct  from  its  freer  blooming  neigh- 
bours, clearly  showing  that  there  are  good  and  bad 
varieties  of  this  Orchid.  Next  to  Vandas,  Cypri- 
pediums are  best  represented,  all  the  finest 
sorts,  such  as  C.  euryandrum,  C.  selligerum  majus, 
C,  Drurii,  C.  punctatum  violaceum,  C.  albo-purpu- 
reum,  C.  Lawrenceanum,  and  C.  Spicerianum 
being  well  grown  here,  and  some  of  them  already 
large  specimens.  Mr.  Graham  has  not  gone  in 
largely  for  cool  Orchids  yet,  but  what  are  grown 
look  well,  notably  the  Masdevallias,  such  as  M. 
trochilus  and  Harryana  in  large  masses  —  not 
made-up  specimens,   but  the  result  of   genuine 
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culture.  I  may  add  that  the  late  gale  appeared 
to  have  done  great  daruageto  the  woods  at  Dunlop 
House.  All  round  the  garden  many  grand  old 
trees  had  either  been  blown  down  or  smashed  by 
the  violence  of  the  storm.  A.  D.  C. 


Sophronitls  grandifl^i  a  — The  finest  form 
of  this  brilliant  gem  among  Orchids  that  we  have 
seen  has  reached  us  from  5Ir.  Tercival's  collection  at 
Birkdale,  Southport.  The  flower  measures  li^  inches 
across,  and  has  broad  overlapping  sepals  ot  a  vivid 
orange-scarlet.  Mr.  Beddoes,  the  gardener,  states 
that  the  bloom  was  one  of  fifty  on  one  plant  fixed 
to  a  suspended  raft,  and  all  were  expanded  at  one 
time — a  glorious  sight. 

Lselia  anceps  rosea.— This  is  the  name 
given  to  a  superb  variety  of  L.  anceps  now  in  bloom 
in  the  Royal  Exoiic  Nursery,  Chelsea.  It  is  distinct 
from  all  the  other  forms,  but  most  nearly  re- 
Eembles  the  HilU  variety.  The  flower  is  of  a  large 
size,  and  in  shape  like  Hilli.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  pure  white  ;  the  lip  is  white,  pencilled 
with  yellow  in  the  throat,  and  has  the  lowermost 
lobe  of  a  beautiful  rose-pink,  a  tint  which  mar- 
gins the  side  wings  of  the  labellum.  It  is  a 
charming  variety,  and  will  be  as  much  sought 
after  as  the  other  rare  varieties  of  this  Lielia. 

Potting  Oattleyas.— Allow  me  a  last  word 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Catt  (p.  11).  I  have  for  many 
years  potted  Cattleyas  in  winter,  and  found  it 
answer.  The  plants  have  grown  so  well  after  it, 
that  many  of  them  have  made  two  flowering 
sheaths  out  of  one  bulb  ;  strong  ones,  too.  I 
adopted  the  system  at  least  ten  years  ago,  bt cause 
we  could  not  find  time  to  do  it  in  spring  and 
summer ;  and  as  it  answered  so  well,  we  continued 
it.  I  therefore  thought  it  well  to  recommend  it 
to  readers  of  The  Gabden.  Surely  the  evidence 
of  one  who  has  pursued  a  certain  system  of  cul- 
ture and  found  it  to  be  successful  ought  to  stand 
before  that  of  one  who  has  had  no  experience  at 
all  in  regard  to  it.— J.  Douglas. 


PLANTS  IN  FLOWEK. 

New  Year's  EoEes.— We  have  received  fioni  Mr.  B. 
K.  Cant,  of  Colchester,  two  blooms  of  Tea  Bose  Madame 
Lamliard.  They  were  uut  on  the  4th  in&t.  fnmi  a  jilant 
Erowing  in  the  open,  and  aie  very  good  for  the  time  of 
year, 

Cypripedlum  venustum.— A  twin  flowered  spike  of 
this  Lady  s  Slipper  haa  hcen  tent  to  us  by  3Ir.  Chuk  from 
the  Blenheim  Palace  K'^idens,  We  do  not  renieiiilier  to 
have  noticed  a  similar  occurrence  in  tliis  rypijpediiim 
before,  though  twin  ilowers  of  C.  insigne  and  barbatum  are 
common. 

Begonia  undulata.— Under  this  name  a 
very  pretty  winter-flowering  Begonia  is  grown  by 
Messrs.  Cannell,  at  Swanley,  though  it  appears  to 
be  identical  with  that  named  at  Kew  B.  glauco- 
phylla  splendens.  The  stems  are  long  and  slen- 
der and  the  flower?,  which  are  borne  in  loose  clus- 
ters, are  of  a  deep  crimson-red.  Its  habit  of 
growth  specially  adapts  it  for  suspended  baskets, 
and  a  well  developed  specimen  grown  in  this  way 
has  a  striking  effect.  * 

Iris  etylosa. — This  beautiful  Algerian  Iris  is 
enlivening  a  few  gardens  about  London  with  its 
cheerful  flowers.  Mr.  Kingsmill,  of  Eastcctt,  tent 
us  a  fine  bloom  the  other  day  in  a  half  expanded 
state.  It  opened  beautifully  in  water  in  a  few 
hours.  The  soft  lavender  tint  and  elegant  form 
of  the  flower  render  it  very  charming.  This  is  a 
plant  not  half  known  enough.  It  should  be 
grown  by  all  who  wish  for  showy  flowers  in  the 
depth  of  winter. 

Billbergia  nutans.— The  singular  beauty  of 
the  flowers  of  this  Bromeliaceous  plant,  combined 
with  its  elegance  of  growth,  renders  it  attractive. 
The  habit  of  growth  is  vasiform,  the  long  slender 
leaves  gracefully  recurving  on  all  sides.  The 
flower-spikes,  which  slightly  overtop  the  foliage, 
bear  a  loose  cluster  of  nodding  flowers  accom- 
panied by  conspicuous  rosy  bracts,  which  har- 
monise charmingly  with  the  quiet  hues  of  the 
flowers  themselves,  which  are  pea  green  margined 
with  cobalt-blue— a  strange  combination  of  tints. 


The  golden-tipped  stamens  and  rosy  calyx  lobes 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  flowers.  The 
latter  last  in  beauty  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  at 
this  season  if  the  plant  is  not  in  too  hot  and  moist 
an  atmosphere.  Some  fine  plants  of  it  may  now  be 
seen  in  perftction  at  the  Kojal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea. 

Narcissus  monophyllus— Some  flowers 
of  this  charming  little  white-fiowered  Daffodil — 
the  gem  of  the  Corbularia  section  —have  been 
sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  Collins  &  Gabriel,  Waterloo 
Road.  The  blooms  were  gathered  from  bulbs  re- 
cently imported,  grown  out-of-doors  under  the 
protection  of  handlights.  Though  this  plant  has 
the  reputation  of  being  a  difficult  one  to  grow 
successfully,  everyone  who  likes  hardy  flowers 
should  at  least  attempt  its  culture. 

Double  Marguerite  Aurora.— The  value 
of  this  pretty  new  variet3^  which  appears  to  be  a 
double-flowered  form  of  Chrysanthemum  coro- 
narium,  is  itswinter-floweringcharacter.  Through- 
out the  autumn  and  winter,  and  indeed  spring 
also,  it  produces  a  profusion  of  its  pretty  button- 
like rosettes  of  bright  golden  yellow  The  long 
time  during  which  the  flowers  last  when  cut  makes 
it  particularly  useful  for  indoor  decoration. 
Messrs.  Cannell  grow  it  extensively  in  their  nur- 
sery at  Swanley,  and  at  each  committee  meeting 
at  South  Kensington  they  invariably  show  flowers 
of  it  — a  proof  of  the  p'ersistency  with  which  it 
flowers. 

Strobilanthe  ieophylla  —  This  pretty 
free-flowering  plant  may  now  be  seen  in  more  than 
one  of  the  houses  at  Kew.  In  habit  of  growth  it 
is  upright  and  bushj',  with  narrow  dark  green 
leaves,  from  the  axils  of  which  flowers  are  freely 
produced  ;  they  are  tubular,  about  I  inch  long, 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the 
mouth.  Their  colour  is  a  pleasing  shade  of  deli- 
cate mauve.  This  plant  is  of  a  half  shrubby  cha- 
racter, and  succeeds  best  in  the  temperature  of  an 
intermediate  house ;  it  does  well  in  a  stove  in 
winter,  and  supplies  a  colour  almost  wanting 
among  flowering  plants  at  that  season. 

Hibbeitia  dentata— Greenhouse  climbers 
that  flower  in  winter  are  but  few,  the  best  at 
present  being  this  pretty  yellow-flowered  native 
of  Australia;  it  is  free  in  growth,  and  produces 
foliage  in  profusion,  the  adult  leaves  being  4 
inches  or  5  inches  long  and  about  2  inches 
broad  ;  they  are  a  deep  green  colour,  but  the  leaf- 
stalks, twining  stems,  and  3'oung  shoots  are  red- 
dish. Even  without  flowers  this  Hibbertia  is 
pretty,  owing  to  its  ample  leafage  and  distinct 
colour,  but  when  thickly  studded  with  flowers  it 
is  highly  ornamental ;  they  are  of  a  bright  golden 
colour  and  about  H  inches  in  diameter.  The 
merits  of  this  plant  do  not  seem  to  be  sufliciently 
recognised,  for  it  is  seldom  seen.  It  is  of  easy 
culture,  and  is  comparatively  free  from  insect 
pests.  Both  in  the  temperate  house  and  in  No.  4 
greenhouse  at  Kew  this  graceful  climber  is  now 
blooming  freely. 

Strelitzla  Keglnse.— The  large  specimens  of 
Strelitzia  in  the  I'alm  house  at  Kew  have  fre- 
quently been  noted  as  bearing  a  number  of  their 
curiously  formed  and  richly  coloured  flowers 
during  the  winter.  The  species  just  named  is  in 
flower  at  the  present  time,  and  as  the  flowers  last 
for  some  weeks,  this  Kew  specimen  will  be  an 
attraction  for  some  little  time  to  come.  Stre- 
litzias  love  an  abundance  of  water  always,  and  a 
strong  clayey  loam  in  which  their  thick  succulent 
roots  can  find  plenty  of  nourishment.  In  this 
particular  they  resemble  the  Musas  and  Ravenalas, 
which  are  first  cousins  to  the  Strelitzias.  The 
trio  are  gross  feeders  and  revellers  in  a  moist 
tropical  atmosphere,  tlie  only  exception  perhaps 
being  Musa  Ensete,  which  prefers  rather  less  heat 
than  the  rest  of  the  Musas. 

Eucharis  Candida— We  have  received  from 
Messrs.  Shuttleworth  ^:  Carder  a  flower  of  this 
beautiful  bulbous  plant  showing  a  singular  dupli- 
cation of  the  petals  and  crown,  though  it  is  not 
a  double  flower  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 
Instead  of  sis  there  are  twelve  divisions  of  the 


flower,  and  there  are  also  twelve  stamens ;  the 
crown,  moreover,  is  double  the  ordinary  size.  The 
flower  is,  therefore,  larger  and  more  attractive. 
This  peculiarity  seems  to  be  permanent  in  the 
plant  from  which  the  flower  sent  was  cut,  as  we 
understand  that  it  produced  limilar  flowers  last 
season.  As  regards  the  tjpical  form  of  this  Eu- 
charis, it  may  be  seen  in  perfection  in  Messrs. 
Shuttleworth  ^  Carder's  nursery  at  Clapham, 
where  it  is  grown  largely  from  imported  bulbs. 
Some  plants  in  12-inch  pots  are  as  much  as  a  yard 
through  and  carry  a  profusion  of  spikes,  each  bear- 
ing half  a  dozen  or  more  expanded  blooms.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  this  is  a  most  valu- 
able plant  for  winter  blooming,  on  account  of  the 
loveliness  of  the  flowers  and  the  profusion  with 
which  they  are  produced  in  constant  succession. 


1  REES  AND  Shrubs. 


CytisuB  Adami.— In  a  paragraph  relating 
to  this  plant  in  your  last  issue  it  is  stated  that 
"  it  is  remarkable  for  producing  red  and  yellow 
blossoms,  mostly  on  separate  branches."  It  is 
much  more  remarkable  than  this,  as  it  produce.', 
in  addition  to  the  blossoms  of  the  two  colours, 
large  tufts  ot  Cytisus  purpureus,  perfect  in  foliage 
and  flowers,  both  of  which  are  quite  distinct  from 
the  yellow  liaburnum  and  its  red  form.  On  my 
specimen  both  the  yellow  Laburnum  and  the  purple 
Cytisus  pioduce  seeds  ;  the  red  form  never.  The 
three  varieties  are  about  evenly  distributed  over 
the  tree,  and  I  have  on  several  occasions  cut  off 
shoots  about  2  feet  long  on  which  the  three 
varieties  were  perfectly  developed.  This  seems  to 
militate  against  the  conclusion  of  M.  de  Candolle, 
that  Cytisus  Adami  is  not  a  hybrid  (graft  or 
otherwise)  between  Cytisus  Laburnum  and  C. 
purpureus  — BDMnxD  Tonks,  PacJm-ood  Grange, 
Ktwnle,  11  'aTivichsMre. 

Rhododendron  poisoning.-  In  your  note 
under  this  head  on  p.  12  it  is  said  that  it  was 
evidently  the  opinion  of  Xenophon^  that  the  Rho- 
dodendron is  poisonous.  This  is  a  mistake,  as 
Xenophon  nowhere  mentions  the  Rhododendron 
or  any  other  plant  as  the  source  of  poisonous 
honey.  In  the  passage  referred  to  he  speaks  of 
the  abundance  of  bees'  nests,  the  effects  on  those 
who  eat  the  honey,  the  marching  column  of  10.000 
men  totally  demoralised,  and  soldiers  lying  about 
dying  and  helpless  as  if  they  had  suffered  a  dis- 
astrous rout.  It  is  true  that  Pliny  mentions 
Rhododendrons  as  the  reputed  source  of  poisonous 
honey  in  that  district,  but  it  is  very  probable  that 
Pliny  had  never  seen  Rhododendrons,  and  did  not 
know  what  plant  he  meant  by  the  name.  Again, 
the  name  Azalea,  though  a  Greek  word,  meaning 
dry,  is  not  known  to  have  been  used  by  the  an- 
cients for  any  plant,  but  is  of  modern  application. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  Trapezus  and  Heraclea,  in 
Pontus,  who  were  Greeks,  would  certainly  give 
some  name  to  a  plant  so  conspicuous  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood as  Azalea  pontica  is  known  to  have 
been.  If,  as  is  said,  the  leaves  of  the  Azalea 
are  poisonous  to  goats,  the  name  ^golethrou 
^compounded  of  two  Greek  words).  Goat-bane,  was 
probably  given  to  it.  jElian,  however,  attributed 
the  poisonous  honey  of  Pontus  to  the  flowers  of 
the  Box  (Buxus  or  Pyxus).  It  is  remarkable  that 
Virgil,  in  his  long  poem  on  bees,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  poisonous  honey.  Pliny  moralises  on  the 
frequency  with  which  honey  was  used  in  his  time 
as  a  medium  for  administering  poison ;  and 
Horace  speaks  of  a  spendthrift  removing  (literally, 
transplanting)his  grandmother  by  honey  poisoned 
with  "Hemlock.  The  honey  imported  to  Rome  from 
Corsica  and  Sardinia  was  notoriously  bad,  but  is 
nowhere  said  to  have  been  poisonous.  With  re- 
gard to  the  leaves  of  Rhododendron  ponticum 
being  poisonous,  the  subject  requires  further  in- 
vestigation. It  has  been  recently  stated  that 
starving  sheep  have  been  poisoned  by  them  ;  but 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  a  surfeit  of  any 
tough  leaves,  such  as  those  of  Box,  Mahonia,  or 
Arbutus,  might  not  have  produced  the  same  result. 
— C.  WOLLEY  DOD,  Zlatidudtio, 
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COMTE  BRAZZrS  WHITE  VIOLET. 

The  annexed  representation  of  Comte  Brazzi's 
White  Neapolitan  Violet  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
size  of  tile  flower,  which  is  pure  white  on  a  foot- 
stalk of  unusual  length  and  vigour,  thus  making 
the  blooms  very  useful  for  bouquets.  In  fragrance 
itis  equal  to  Marie  Louise  and  theold  Neapolitan — 
a  sufficient  recommendatiDn  to  make  it  a  welcome 
addition  to  these  well-known  favourites.  It  be- 
gins to  flower  on  the  open  border  in  the  beginning 
of  September,  and  continues  most  profusely  in 
bloom  all  through  the  winter.  In  frames  it  is  in 
bloom  after  the  1st  of  October,  differing  in  that 
respect  from  other  white  Violets  that  I  have 
tried,  notably  Belle  de  Chatenay  and  Queen  of 
Whites,  which  I  never  could  induce  to  open 
a  flower  before  the  spring.  At  present,  after  the 
damp  and  sunless  fortnight  through  which  we 
have  just  passed,  the   plants  are  covered  with 


Cumte  Ermzi's  White  Violet. 

flowers,  open  and  expanding.  After  considerable 
experience  in  the  preparation  and  propagation  of 
Violets,  and  after  having  tried  many  plans  in 
order  to  ensure  an  early  start  in  spring,  I  have 
coma  to  the  conclusion  that  the  following  is  the 
best :  Select  good  strong  ranners  early  in  February 
and  dibble  them  into  handlights  in  sandy  soil  in 
an  orchard  house  or  other  cool  structure  where 
they  will  strike  root  readily  and  make  strong 
plants  ready  for  planting  out  early  in  May.  The 
best  place  for  them  then  is  a  half-shaded,  cool 
moist  border  where  they  can  have  every  attention 
as  to  watering  in  dry  weather  in  order  that  they 
may  grow  into  healthy  plants,  with  well  de- 
veloped crowns,  fit  for  transplanting  into  frames 
in  autumn.  Different  growers  adopt  different 
ways  in  regard  to  runners,  some  removing  them 
vigorously  during  summer,  others  saving  the  first 
six  or  twelve  runners  to  be  pegged  down.  I  have 
noticed  that  the  flowers  on  plants  thus  treated 
are  more  numerous,  but  they  are  not  so  fine  as 
those  produced  from  single  crowns  where  the 
runners  have  all  been  cut  off.  Wm.  Allan. 
Ounton, 


IRIS  SUSIANA. 

I  HAVE  only  one  or  two  additions  to  make  to  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Ewbank  and  Mr.  Max  Leichtlin. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  former's  experimental  com- 
parison of  the  two  modes  of  culture  will  prove 
much  in  one  year,  but  in  the  long  run  I  am  sure 
the  taking  up  plan  will  prove  the  inferior.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  even  when  kept  entirely  from 
rain  these  plants  are  frequently  not  wholly  at 
rest,  at  all  events  in  the  first  period  of  the  drying- 
off  process.  Young  plants  especially  and  pieces 
of  rhizome  too  small  to  flower  make  very  rapid 
growth  under  the  stimulation  of  the  lights.  For  in- 
stance,lastsummeraseedling  I.  ibericawhichlhad 
planted  in  the  preceding  autumn,  a  tiny  bit  about 
the  size  of  the  end  of  my  little  finger,  hardly  made 
any  growth  till  I  put  the  lights  on,  and  then  in  a 
few  weeks  grew  to  a  patch  of  rhizomes  about 
'>  inches  in  diameter.  Hence,  if  you  desire  to  in- 
crease your  stock,  you  will  find  it  best  to  leave  the 
plants  in  the  ground  under  lights  and  not  to  take 
them  up. 

Mr.  Max  Leichtlin  takes  off  the  lights  late 
in  July  or  early  in  August,  and  leaves  the  plants 
fully  exposed  all  the  winter.  Now,  "  whatever 
Mr.  Max  Leichtlin  does  is  right"  has  become  by 
experience  one  of  my  cardinal  doctrines  in  gar- 
dening, but  qualified  by  the  addition  "  at  Baden- 
Baden."  His  winters  are  colder  and  dryer  than 
ours  :  he  has  more  snow  and  less  rainy,  muggy 
weather.  And  I  am  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  well  to  manage  the  lights  so  that  they  can 
be  put  on  during  heavy  winter  rains.  But  the 
plants  must  not  be  "  cossetted  "  and  made  tender 
by  too  much  covering  up.  Let  the  lights  be  off 
all  the  autumn  in  any  case,  and  do  not  put  them 
on  for  frost  or  snow,  but  use  them  only  to  ward 
off  the  heavy  rains  which  we  too  often  get  in  our 
mild  winters.  I  have  some  plants  which  have  been 
fully  exposed  ever  since  August  last,  and  I  can 
see  by  their  condition  now  that  I  must  not  expect 
such  good  bloom  from  them  as  would  have  come 
if  this  winter  had  been  like  that  of  '80-81.  If 
"Veronica"  should  happen  to  live  in  a  humid 
climate  like  that  of  Ireland,  I  would  strongly  ad- 
vise him  to  plant  his  I.  Susiana  in  thoroughly 
well  drained  ground  in  a  sandy,  gritty  loam  under 
a  low  south  wall,  and  make  arrangements  for  put-, 
ting  on  lights  whenever  necessary.  This  may 
seem  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  but  plants  of  this 
group,  including  the  new  ones  promised  by  Mr. 
Max  Leichtlin,  are  worth  a  little  trouble. 

M.  FOSTEE. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

I  FOBWAED  to  you  with  this  a  blossom  of  Nar- 
cissus monophyllus  taken  from  the  open  border : 
I  have  many  more  of  the  same.  A  little  time  ago 
some  doubts  were  expressed  in  The  Garden  about 
the  possibility  of  growing  this  charming  little  bulb 
in  the  open  ground.  I  feel  sure  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  sufficient  sunshine  to  bake  it  well.  My 
lamented  friend,  HarpurCrewe,  used  to  tell  me  that 
he  never  succeeded  with  it  once,  either  in  the  green- 
house or  anywhere  else  at  Drayton-Beauchamp. 
I  might  almost  say  I  have  never  failed  with  it  once, 
and  the  above  is  the  only  explanation  I  can  think 
of  regarding  it.  Mr.  Rawson,  some  few  years  ago, 
gave  me  some  excellent  rules,  which  I  followed 
out  to  the  letter,  but  I  have  since  then  come  to  see 
that  they  are  quite  superfluous  here,  and  Narcissus 
monophyllus  speaks  for  itself  about  that  matter. 
I  also  enclose  a  specimen  of  Xiphion  Histrio  which 
has  been  oat  for  some  days.  I  know  of  nothing 
which  more  surprises  a  person  who  has  not  seen  it 
before  than  this  captivating  little  Iris  does  when 
it  is  in  blossom  in  January  in  the  open  air.  Some 
of  my  friends  are  almost  tempted  to  think  that 
there  must  be  something  wrong  somewhere 
to  account  for  its  pleasant  appearance,  and 
that  the  laws  of  Nature  have  been  con- 
tradicted to  produce  the  phenomenon.  It  is  the 
most  summer-like  looking  thing  that  could 
be  imagined,  but  though  it  is  so  pretty  there  is  a 
still  prettier  little  flower  to  tread  on  its  heels. 
Xiphion  Histrio  is  quite  eclipsed  in  point  of  bright- 
ness of  colour  by  a  sky  blue  varietj^  of  Iris  reticu- 
lata, which  I  am  glad  to  say  I  possess.    This  last 


in  point  of  colour  and  of  form  can  hold  its  own,  I 
think,  against  any  spring  flower  that  could  be 
named.  The  blue  is  the  blue  of  the  sky,  and 
Xiphion  Histrio  seems  dull  by  its  side.  Itis  already 
easy  enough  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  make  a  nose- 
gay which  puts  the  winter  to  flight.  Anemone 
stellata  alba  is  a  recent  acquisition  from  Baden- 
Baden,  and  I  was  very  anxious  when  I  got  it  in 
the  autumn  to  know  what  it  was  like.  The  plant 
met  me  half  way,  for  it  has  been  in  blossom  more 
or  less  from  that  time  to  this.  In  addition  to 
these,  Iris  stylosa  in  abundance,  Hepatica  angn- 
losa,  Rhododendron  precox,  Polygala  Chamai- 
buxus  purpurea.  Hellebores  of  at  least  six  diffe- 
rent sorts.  Crocus  Imperati  and  C.  Sieberi,  Galan- 
thus  Elwc'i,  Daphne  indica  rubra  against  the 
outer  wall  of  the  greenhouse.  Daphne  Fioni- 
ana,  Lonicera  fragrantissima  and  L.  Standishi, 
Gentiana  verna,  and  many  more  things  that 
could  be  named  have  begun  the  dance  of 
the  year,  which  will  rapidly  go  on.  The  worst 
of  it  is,  that  some  of  the  flowers  of  the  old 
year  are  muddled  up  with  their  much  more  inte- 
resting successors.  Senecio  puJcher,  Schizostylis 
coccinea,  Tritoma  Burchelli,  &c.,  cannot  at  all 
realise  the  fact  that  Christmas  has  come  and  gone, 
and  they  give  the  garden  a  sort  of  confused  look 
of  neither  autumn  nor  spring.  I  never  knew 
autumn  flowers  and  spring  flowers  so  completely 
to  shake  hands  as  they  are  doing  just  now.  There 
has  been  no  winter  at  all  here,  and  we  are  jump- 
ing from  one  season  to  another  without  the  slight- 
est reference  to  what  should  properly  come 
between  them.  The  consequence  of  it  all  is, 
that  we  shall  pay  dearly  for  our  present  amuse- 
ment in  the  spring.  These  delightful  little 
appearances,  which  are  hailed  by  us  every  day, 
will  soon  come  to  a  dead  stop,  and  the  flowers 
that  are  now  opening  so  confidingly  to  the  sun 
will  be  sent  back  helter-skelter  to  their  beds. 
Leaves  will  be  browned  and  blossoms  will  be  torn 
to  pieces,  and  there  is  certain  to  be  a  kind  of  wil- 
derness season  kere  before  long.  If  Keble  had 
lived  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  I  think  he  would  have 
very  considerably  altered  the  lice  in  one  of  his 
well-known  verses  which  begins  with,  "  Soon  o'er 
their  heads."  I  should  say  that  to  suit  us  in  such  a 
year  as  this  seems  likely  to  be  "fierce  ''should  be  read 
in  that  line  instead  of  "  blithe,"  and  "  rave  "  in- 
stead of  "sing."  It  is  a  forecast  of  this  sort  in 
March  and  April,  and  ptrhaps  May,  which  makes 
it  almost  a  melancholy  sight  to  see  such  pre- 
cocious efforts  abounding.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
Tecophyhca  cyanocrocus  is  doing  very  well  in  the 
open  ground.  It  seems  to  be  as  strong  and  as 
happy  as  if  there  were  no  prefix  to  w-ords  of  eight 
syllables.  Disa  grandifioia  has  also  prospered  in 
the  open  since  July  of  last  year.  I  am  longing 
for  some  16°  or  17°  of  frost  to  put  its  powers  of 
endurance  to  the  test.  The  strange  softness  of  the 
season  is  no  blessing  to  me  in  my  garden,  but  I 
console  myself  with  the  thought  that  when  this 
gentle  and  mealy-mouthed  winter  has  passed  by 
and  the  grim  savagery  of  spring  has  had  its  fling, 
there  will  be  a  long  time  left  in  the  year  for  the 
quiet  enjoyment  otflowers.  H.  Ewbank. 

.Si;.  John's,  Ryde. 


ST.  BRIGID'S  CHRISTMAS  ROSE. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  an  opinion 
as  to  what  we  regard  the  peculiar  aspect  and  peer- 
less beauty  of  this  grand  variety  of  Christmas 
Rose  named  as  above  by  Mr.  Burbidge  in  com- 
pliment to  the  enthusiastic  florist  in  whose  garden 
at  Howth  he  first  saw  it.  Leaving  the  matter  of 
nomenclature  for  others  to  settle,  what  we  have 
now  to  do  is  to  recommend  any  who  cares  to  have 
at  Christmastide,  from  the  open  border,  a  supply 
of  flowers  of  purest  white,  rivalling  in  size  and 
stainless  purity  those  of  the  exotic  and  tender 
Eucharis,  to  try  and  get  up  a  stock  of  ih'S 
hardy  gem.  It  is  not  everyone  who  has  a  stove 
in  which  to  grow  the  Eucharis;  but  the  humblest 
can  afford  a  spot  for  this  Hellebore.  Walking 
with  a  friend  in  his  garden  last  week,  a  lowly 
mass  of  deep  green  foliage  of  a  rather  peculiar 
aspect  arrested  our  attention,  and  for  the  moment 
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puzzled  us  ;  we  asked  what  it  was.  "  That's  '  St. 
Brigid's  Christmas  Rose,'"  said  our  friend  ;  and 
then  stepping  on  the  border  and  dividing  with 
with  his  hands  the  curtain  of  greenery  which  com- 
pletely concealed  the  blossoms,  and  at  the  same 
time  effectually  prevented  their  defilement  from 
rain  or  otherwise,  a  revelation  of  floral  beauty 
took  place  which  made  one  stare  and  stop  long  to 
admire.  This  revelation  took  the  shape  of  a  nest 
of  flowers  of  spotless  white,  numbering  some 
dozens,  and  individually  measuring  more  than  2 
inches  across.  The  way  in  which  this  variety  so 
effectually  conceals  its  nestlings  from  sight  and 
preserves  them  from  defilement  is  not  among  the 
least  of  its  recommendations. — Irish  Farmers' 
Gazette. 

A  NATURAL  BOG  GARDEN. 

Allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  about  a  genuine 
bog  which  we  have  in  this  parish.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  chalk 
formation,  joining  on  to  the  Wealden  clay,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  a  more 
unlikely  spot  to  find  a  bog  it  would  be  difficult 
to  think  of ;  yet  we  have  one  as  pure  and  unso- 
phisticated as  if  it  were  in  the  Highlands  of  Soot- 
land  or  the  midland  counties  of  Ireland ;  but  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  it  exists  in  a  very  large  and 
deep  sand  formation,  which  is  all  around  it  for 
some  distance.  It  is  not  large  in  extent — a  few 
acres  perhaps — but  it  has  contrived  to  gather  into 
it  a  large  number  of  pure  bog  plants,  such  as  the 
Sundew  (Drosera  rotundifolia),  the  Cotton  Grass 
(Eriophorum),  the  Bog  Bean  (Menyanthes  trifo- 
liata),  the  Bog  Asphodel  (Narthecium  ossifragum), 
the  Bog  Pimpernel  (Anagallis  tenella),  the  St. 
John's  Wort  (Hypericum  elodes)  The  bog  itself 
is  composed  of  peat  earth,  while  these  plants 
grow  mostly  in  Sphagnum,  but  underneath  is  a 
constant  supply  of  water  produced  by  springs, 
which  flow  very  gently,  but  at  any  rate  keep  it 
free  from  stagnation.  So  abundant  are  some  of 
these  plants,  that  at  one  season  the  place  is  quite 
red  with  the  curious  foliage  of  the  Drosera,  while 
other  parts  are  full  of  the  feathery  Cotton  Grass. 
Two  things  suggest  themselves  ;  1st,  how  did  this 
bog  get  there  ?  is  it  the  remains  of  some  large 
formation  which  has  receded  before  the  increase 
o£  draining,  &c.  ?  2nd,  how  very  difficult  it  is 
to  arrive  at  these  conditions  in  the  formation  of 
a  bog  garden  ;  and  that  there  is  this  difficulty  I 
am  justified  in  saying,  from  the  failure  that  I 
have  so  often  seen  where  the  attempt  has 
been  made.  Apparently  what  is  required  is 
a  loose,  mossy,  shaking  kind  of  (soil  one  can 
hardly  call  it)  bed,  where  the  plants  can  get  suffi- 
cient soil  and  yet  be  continually  in  gently  moving 
water  ;  where  there  are  natural  springs  or  gently 
flowing  rivulets  it  may  not  be  difficult,  but  in 
other  places  it  must  be  extremely  so.  I  was  there- 
fore not  disappointed  when  visiting  Kew  lately 
to  see  that  the  bog  in  the  new  herbaceous  garden 
was  not  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  nor  when 
visiting  some  of  my  friends  who  are  ardent  lovers 
of  herbaceous  plants,  to  find  that  the  bog  garden 
is  either  conspicuous  by  its  absence  or  else  in 
anything  but  a  flourishing  condition. 

I  could  not  possibly  attempt  bog  gardening 
in  my  own  little  place.  I  have  one  moist  spot 
in  my  rockery  and  here  I  manage  to  crowd  into  it 
fome  plants  such  as  the  American  Lady's  Slipper 
(Cypripedium  spectabile),  which  does  very  well, 
and  a  few  other  things,  but  to  attempt  a  bog 
garden  would  involve  a  loss  of  time,  money,  and 
temper,  which  I  cannot  afford  ;  but  none  the  less 
can  I  see  the  difficulties  and,  it  may  be,  the  mis- 
takes connected  with  the  attempts  (one  I  have 
already  alluded  to)  ;  then  there  is  a  mistake  which 
I  have  generally  seen,  and  from  which  Kew  is  not 
exempt — bogs  are  too  often  placed  in  low, sheltered 
and  shady  parts  of  the  garden  ;  but  let  anyone 
call  to  minil  the  spots  where  he  has  seen  a  bog 
most  flourishing,  where  it  has  been  all  aglow  with 
the  Drosera  or  waving  acres  of  the  silky  Cotton 
Grass,  and  he  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  that 
it  was  in  the  full  blaze  of  sunlight ;  no  trees  near, 
no  rocks  or  stones  under  which  the  plants  might 
nestle,  but  all  fully  exposed  both  to  wind  and  rain. 


Why  this  is  not  imitated  I  do  not  think  it  difficult 
to  explain.  Were  there  not  a  perennial  supply  of 
water  underneath,  these  bogs  would  soon  become 
(as  one  sees  sometimes)  dried  up,  and  it  is  this 
perennial  underground  moisture  that  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  imitate  ;  therefore  let  us  put  the  bog,  is  the 
reasoning  adopted,  where  it  will  not  be  so  much 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  will  not  so  soon  dry  up. 
And  this  is  done  with,  as  I  have  said,  sad  loss  to 
the  well-being  of  the  plants.  I  may  be  referred, 
perhaps,  to  some  better  instances  of  bog  gardens 
than  I  know  of,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that 
such  are  only  secured  where  a  long  purse  can  sup- 
ply losses  to  any  extent,  and  so  make  the  bog 
garden  appear  what  it  is  not,  for  where  plants  are 
constantly  supplied  from  other  sources  the  merit 
is  not  to  the  owner,  but  to  his  means.  Very 
rarely  have  I  seen,  for  instance,  plants  of  Pingui- 
cula  which  have  stood  for  three  or  four  years.  I 
have  very  often  seen  them  where  they  have  been 
just  planted  looking  well,  and  more  often  where 
they  have  been  vanishing  away  after  a  second 
year's  trial. 

It  may  be  that  I  am  only  writing  from 
a  partial  knowledge,  and  that  many  may  be  able 
to  say  they  have  succeeded  with  their  bogs  and 
bog  plants.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  that  I  am 
wrong,  and  to  find  that  success  has  attended  the 
efforts  of  others  in  cultivating  a  most  interesting 
class  of  plants.  Delta. 


Arenaria  balearica. — This  dwarf  trailing 
plant  has  evidently  found  a  congenial  home  in 
our  hardy  fernery  at  Bickley,  as  is  manifest  from 
the  luxuriant  way  in  which  it  is  clothing  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  and  rock  with  its  lively  green 
foliage.  The  fernery  extends  over  a  piece  of 
ground  on  the  shady  side  of  a  large  conservatory, 
but  it  is  not  shaded  by  trees  of  any  kind.  The 
soil  is  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat,  and  has  rough 
stones  rising  out  of  it  in  a  natural  manner.  The 
Ferns,  which  consist  of  the  smaller  growing  varie- 
ties, are  not  very  numerous  at  present,  so  that  if 
it  were  not  for  such  plants  as  this  Arenaria  a 
large  portion  of  the  soil  would  be  bare  and  unin- 
teresting. It  makes  a  dense  carpet  of  healthy, 
cheerful  green,  and  grows  not  more  than  1^  inches 
from  the  ground.  The  old  Fern  fronds  are  allowed 
to  remain  as  protection  for  the  Ferns,  and  the 
pretty  effect  of  the  green  carpet  just  alluded  to, 
the  brown  of  the  fronds,  and  the  tips  of  the 
projecting  rock  and  stones  is  such  as  is  rarely  met 
with.  1  have  seen  this  Arenaria  in  some  places 
with  a  starved  appearance,  owing  probably  to  its 
being  under  the  drip  of  trees  and  scarcely  any- 
thing but  bare  stones  to  grow  upon.  It  seeds 
freely,  and  is  certainly  very  pretty,  situated  as  it 
is  at  Bickley. — T.  Jennings. 

LiObelias  from  seed.— Many  who  make  a 
practice  of  raising  Lobelias  from  seed  sow  in 
warmth  in  early  spring.  This  is  neither  the  best 
nor  the  easiest  way,  as  if  sown  now  and  kept  in 
an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature,  the  seed  will 
come  up  quite  as  well,  if  not  so  quickly  as  later 
on  in  heat.  By  sowing  now  the  plants  will  get  a 
long  season  of  growth  and  will  be  in  every  way 
better  for  planting  out ;  having  been  grown  quite 
cool,  they  will  be  more  robust  and  enduring  than 
when  subjected  to  a  hurrying  temperature.  Sow 
rather  thinly  in  pans  and  boxes  and  place  them 
near  the  light,  covering  the  pan  with  a  piece 
of  glass  until  the  young  plants  appear.  If  the 
seed  is  good  it  will  not  be  long  in  germinat- 
ing ;  and  as  the  young  plants  will  get  plenty 
of  air  from  their  infancy,  they  will  develop  into 
compact  little  specimens  by  the  time  they  are 
needed  for  out-door  decoration.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  put  bedding  Lobelias  singly  into  small  pots  ; 
the  better  plan  is  to  prick  them  out  when  large 
enough  to  handle  into  pans  or  boxes,  eventually 
planting  them  out  in  rather  light,  well-prepared 
soil  in  a  cold  frame.  If  put  into  pots,  they  must 
have  frame  room  during  April  and  part  of  May, 
and  if  they  can  be  set  out  as  recommended  by  the 
middle  of  March  they  will  make  a  great  amount 
of  roots,  and  will  be  in  fine  condition  by  the  latter 
end  of  May.    It  would  be  better  if  all  bedding 


plants  could  be  grown  without  pots,  as  oftentimes 
the  roots  get  matted,  forming  hard  balls,  which 
are  apt,  when  put  into  the  loose  earth,  to  become 
and  remain  over-dry.  In  any  case,  if  pots  are 
used,  it  is  better  to  put  two  plants  in  a  pot,  as  the 
pulling  apart  loosens  the  ball  and  obviates  this 
danger. — J.  C.  B. 


Rose  Garden. 

TRANSPLANTING  ROSES. 

Seldom  have  we  had  so  fine  a  season  as  this  has 
been  for  transplanting.  There  have  been  few  days 
in  which  this  operation  could  not  have  been  profit- 
ably performed  from  the  end  of  October  until  now. 
Doubtless  this  long  spell  of  suitable  weather  for 
such  purposes  has  been  turned  to  good  account  by 
rosarians,  not  only  in  making  new  plantations,  but 
in  lifting  and  replanting  old  beds  and  borders  of 
Roses.  Where  the  latter  are  grown  to  perfection, 
the  treatment  of  the  plants  as  a  permanent  crop 
must  be  almost  abandoned.  No  crop  exhausts 
the  soil  or  renders  it  unfit  for  perfect  growth  sooner 
than  the  Rose.  Though  faith  in  the  theory  of  the 
excrementation  of  roots  must  be  abandoned,  yet 
root  sickne.«s  assuredly  cannot  always  be  traced  to 
any  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  The  earth  seems  to 
get  tired  of  the  Roses,  and  in  such  cases,  where 
a  change  of  site  is  impossible,  the  next  best  thing 
is  to  force  the  roots  into  new  channels  by  trans- 
plantation. If  at  the  same  time  liberal  additions 
of  maiden  soil  or  fresh  compost  can  be  added  ta 
the  land,  so  much  the  better  ;  but,  as  T  have  shown 
elsewhere,  the  mere  root  disturbance  incidental  to 
lifting  and  replanting  often  proves  a  powerful  and 
much-needed  stimulus  to  new  and  more  vigorous 
growth. 

Root  lifting  places  the  feeding  extremities 
in  a  new  place,  which  is  almost  equivalent  in  not 
a  few  instances  to  fresh  soil.  The  exhaustion  of 
the  latter  when  and  where  it  really  takes  place  is 
mostly  accomplished  piecemeal.  The  roots  of 
Ixosep  seldom  permeate  or  exhaust  the  entire  mass 
of  earth,  hence  the  vital  importance  of  the  redis- 
tribution of  roots  that  results  from  transplanta- 
tion. The  change  of  place  brings  them  a  change 
of  food,  or  more  abundant  supplies.  But  transplan- 
tation does  more  and  better  than  this ;  it  multi- 
plies the  numbers  and  improves  the  quality  of  the 
roots  ;  it  thus  augments  the  power  of  root  force  by 
a  compound  process  ;  the  one  root  becomes  many 
by  the  simple  means  of  transplanting,  and  by  the 
same  process  the  absorptive  energy  of  the  roots  is 
quickened,  and  their  powers  indefinitely  en- 
larged. 

Manuring. — When  maiden  soils  and  fresh  com- 
posts are  added  to  the  soil,  or  when  the  Roses  are 
placed  in  new  beds  and  borders,  the  roots  are  in 
that  case  furnished  with  full  supplies  of  fresh 
food  which  is  speedily  utilised  for  the  benefit  of 
the  plants.  No  transplanting  can  be  done  without 
an  interregnum  as  to  growth.  But  this  where  the 
operation  is  skilfully  performed  is  of  much  shorter 
duration  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  such  abnormal  activity  of  root  growth 
as  to  quickly  and  more  than  compensate  the  plants 
for  their  forcible  arrestment  of  progress.  The  best 
season  for  the  planting  and  transplanting  of  Roses 
is  that  included  from  October  1.5  to  the  end  of 
November.  Roots  detached  from  the  soil  or  dis- 
turbed at  that  season  hasten  to  grip  it  anew  and 
possess  it  again  as  quickly  as  possible.  Still, 
with  open  weather  such  as  we  have  now  such 
operations  as  the  planting  and  transplanting  of 
Roses  may  still  be  proceeded  with  ;  the  benefit 
will  be  less  marked  than  if  it  had  been  done 
sooner,  but  it  will  still  prove  beneficial.  A  surface 
mulch  sufficiently  thick  to  preserve  the  roots  frost- 
proof is,  however,  more  essential  to  success  in 
winter  and  spring  than  in  autumn  planting.  The 
roots  have  now  less  time  to  re-establish  them- 
selves than  if  moved  in  the  early  autumn,  and 
hence  the  need  of  greater  care  against  their  being 
forcibly  arrested  by  frost.  Nor  is  a  stoppage  the 
only  or  worst  evil  to  newly  moved  roots.  Their 
abnormal  activity  brings  with  it  unnatural  tender- 
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ness ;  hence  an  equal  degree  of  cold  is  tar  more 
injurloas  to  recently  disturbed  than  to  old-esta- 
blished roots,  and  hence  also  the  need  of  more 
thorongh  and  secure  mulching.     Finally,  the 

Easy  and  safe  transplantation  of  Koses 
places  a  new  and  valuable  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  landscape  gardener  and  decorator.  It  places 
valuable  formative  and  colouring  material  within 
his  reach,  to  be  placed  where  and  in  what  propor- 
tions he  pleases.  The  larger  trees  and  other  sub- 
jects in  our  landscapes  are  of  necessity  fixtures. 
Koses  have  also  been  too  generally  associated  with 
tlie  permanent  furniture  of  gardens.  By  treating 
them  as  easily  mobile,  dashes  of  colour,  changes 
of  form,  and  the  most  delightful  odour  could  be 
thrown  in  where  wanted,  or  removed  from  points 
where  not  needed.  D.  T.  Fish. 


ROSA  POLTANTHA. 


GARDEN  IN  THE  HOUSE. 


Undeb  this  heading  there  appears  in  Kose  cata- 
logues a  group  of  Roses  that  do  not  seem  to  receive 
the  attention  which  they  deserve.  There  are  only 
four  or  five  varieties  comprehended  in  this  group, 
but  they  are  all  very  charming  because  of  their 
pretty,  compact,  rosette-like  blossoms  and  the 
freedom  with  which  they  are  produced.  It  is  re- 
commended that  they  be  used  as  edgings  to  large 
beds  of  Roses,  which  is  an  excellent  suggestion, 
as  they  are  good  growers  and  very  hardy.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Fortune  for  this 
group  of  Roses,  for  he  introduced  R.  polyantha 
from  Japan  about  twenty  years  ago.  It  has  a 
marked  individuality  of  its  own,  being  distin- 
guished from  any  other  type  by  its  panicled 
blooms.  Several  very  pleasing  new  varieties  of  it 
have  been  oDtained  from  seed,  the  following  being 
the  most  valuable :  Anna  Maria  de  Montravel, 
white  flowers,  produced  in  clusters,  very  double 
and  sweet — an  exceedingly  pretty  dwarf  cluster 
Kose  ;  Madame  C.  Brunner,  a  light  pink  or  blush 
form  of  the  above,  differing  only  in  colour ;  Pa- 
querette,  pure  white,  flowering  in  large  bunches 
and  very  continuous  in  bloom  ;  and  Mignonette 
rosy  pink,  charming  in  colour,  very  fine,  and 
really  beautiful  as  a  miniature  Rose.  So  far  we 
have  seen  these  varieties  produced  only  in  pots, 
and  so  cultivated,  they  appear  to  take  on  a  lanky 
character,  but  this  does  not  illustrate  all  that  can 
be  done  with  this  charming  race  of  Roses.  It,  how- 
ever, should  be  remarked  that  the  later  varieties 
of  these  Roses  do  not  show  so  much  of  the  panicled 
form  as  is  found  in  the  species ;  and  this  is  attri- 
buted in  a  great  extent  to  the  type  having  single 
flowers,  which  seed  abundantly,  having  been 
cross-fertilised  through  insect  agency,  and  thus 
the  character  of  certain  garden  varieties  has  been 
imparted  to  the  offspring.  One  authority  on  the 
Rose  recommends  rosarians  to  try  artificial  fertili- 
sation on  the  other  types,  as  if  we  could  get 
Tea-scented  Bourbons  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals  with 
flowers  in  panicles,  we  should  change  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  Rose  garden,  and  in  a  most  interest- 
ing way  modify  the  Rose  genus.  Because  these 
miniature  Roses  are  so  well  deserving  of  a  wider 
recognition,  it  is  desirable  that  public  attention 
should  be  called  to  their  merits.  Some  people  are 
found  complaining  that  Roses,  like  Dahlias,  are 
becoming  too  ponderous  ;  here,  therefore,  is  some- 
thing for  them  of  an  opposite  description. 

R.  D. 


SHORT  lYOTUS.— ROSES. 


Madame  Oswald  de  Kerchove.—  It  seems  certain 
that  Mr.  Frettiiigham  and  I  have  not  grown  the  same  Rose. 
My  plant  was  so  inferior  compared  with  other  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals, that  I  destroyed  it  at  the  end  of  tlie  second  year. 
I  hope,  however,  to  get  this  Rose  again  from  a  different 
source,  as  a  wliite  Rose  possessing  the  qualities  which  Mr. 
Frettingham  says  his  does  must  be  invaluable. — J.  C.  C. 

Eose  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.— This  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  Boiu-bon  Koses,  and  as  an  autumn  bloomer  it 
has  no  equal  in  any  class.  As  a  spring,  summer,  or  winter 
flowerer  it  has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  but  in  September 
and  October  it  is  quite  a  charming  Rose.  The  blooms  are 
very  delicate  in  colour  and  produced  in  huge  clusters.  The 
majority  of  the  blooms  measure  from  6  inches  to  s  inches 
across.  It  does  moderately  well  as  a  bush,  and  first-rate  as 
a  climber  on  sunny  or  shaded  walls.— J.  Mdir. 


THOUSANDS  OF  ROSE  BUDS. 

Under  this  heading  the  JVem  York  Times  of  the 
16th  ult.  has  a  long  article  on  flowers  and  the  prices 
which  they  fetch  in  that  city,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extracts  :  The  sales-room  is  that  of 
one  of  the  largest  commission  dealers  in  flowers 
in  New  York.  "  I  want  50  Jacs,"  said  an  elderly 
gentleman  with  :i  capacious  basket  who  had  come 
for  his  daily  supply,  '*a  dozen  Mermets,  100  sprays 
of  Mignonette,  200  Carnations,  200  Camellias,  50 
strings  of  Smilax,  25  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  and  50 
Bouvardias."  The  articles  were  counted  off  as  he 
named  them  and  put  into  the  basket,  where  they 
hardly  covered  the  bottom,  and  yet  the  wholesale 
price  of  the  order  was  £16.  The  basket  would 
easily  hold  .£100  worth  of  Roses  or  £200  worth 
even  of  Lilac  sprays,  which  at  this  season  of 
the  year  are  among  the  most  valuable  of  flowers. 
Orders  followed  rapidly,  and  by  noon  the  counters 
were  as  bare  as  Mother  Hubbard's  cupboard. 
"  Until  10  years  ago,"  explained  the  commission 
dealer  after  the  florists  had  gone,  "  the  flower- 
growers  sold  their  stock  to  the  florists  direct,  but 
with  the  growth  of  the  business  there  became  a 
necessity  for  middlemen,  and  now  nearly  the 
entire  merchantable  stock  of  flowers  used  in  New 
York  passes  through  the  brokers'  hands.  The 
business  of  growing  fine  flowers  for  the  market  has 
become  a  great  industry ;  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  are  invested  in  hothouses,  and  the  pro- 
duct amounts  to  over  £-100,000  a-year  at  the 
wholesale  prices.  There  are  over  500  men  en- 
gaged in  the  business,  many  of  whom  are  million- 
aires who  have  made  the  profit  on  their  gardens 
pay  the  expenses  of  their  places  and  a  handsome 
interest  on  the  money  besides.  Flowers  now  are 
as  staple  articles-as  wheat  or  corn.  A  good  Rose- 
bud is  always  saleable  for  cash.  This  morning  you 
saw  our  stock ;  we  had  20,000  Rose-buds  on  our 
counters,  and  every  one  is  sold,  and  half  as  many 
more  could  have  been  disposed  of  if  we  had  had 
them  here." 

"Flowers  this  year,"  he  continued,  "are 
cheaper  than  in  former  years,  and  much  more  of 
them  are  used  in  consequence.  The  season  begins 
in  October  and  continues  until  the  1st  of  July. 
During  the  holiday  season  and  about  Easter  time 
there  is  a  rush,  but  as  a  rule  the  demand  is  steady 
the  season  through.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
fall,  the  weddings,  receptions,  dinner  parties,  and 
afternoon  teas  keep  the  florists  busy,  and  when 
the  holidays  come,  of  course  the  demand  in- 
creases. Church  decorations  require  vast  quan- 
tities of  cut  flowers,  and  the  demand  for  Christ- 
mas gifts  makes  it  pretty  lively  for  the  trade.  It 
is  then  that  the  highest  prices  are  usually  paid. 
This,  however,  depends  largely  upon  the  season 
and  the  weather.  Standard  Roses,  however  usu- 
ally bring  a  certain  price.  This  year  Jacqueminots 
bring  from  2s.  to  Ss.  a  bud.  The  buds  to  be  sale- 
able must  be  half  blown  and  hard  and  solid. 
They  will  keep  a  week  when  they  are  cut  at  this 
stage  of  their  growth,  provided  they  are  put  in  a 
cool  room,  away  from  the  light,  and  look  as  fresh 
at  the  end  of  that  time  as  when  they  are  first 
plucked.  The  demand  for  Jacs  is  always  regular. 
They  are  a  fashionable  variety  and  always  have  a 
ready  sale.     There  is 

*'  A  STYLE,  though,  in  Roses,  as  there  is  in  hats. 
Marechal  Niel,  which  has  been  the  most  fashion- 
able of  all  Roses  for  bouquets,  has  lost  its  popu- 
larity to  a  large  extent,  and  its  place  has  been 
usurped  by  the  Perle  des  Jardins,  which  resembles 
it  closely  in  appearance  and  is  cheaper  and  more 
easily  grown.  &1.  Niel  is  worth  from  Is.  to  4s.  a 
bud,  while  the  other  variety  can  be  bought  for 
much  less.  M.  Niel  is  a  climber  and  not  as  ready 
a  bloomer  as  the  Perle.  The  Cornelia  Cook  and 
Niphetos  Roses  sell  from  Is.  to  2s.  apiece,  and  are 
very  popular.  Among  the  fancy  kinds  are  Madame 
Hafner,  Paul  Neron,  Baroness  Rothschild,  and 
Gloire  de  Paris — all  blush  Rose^,  so  called  from 
their  delicate  pink  colour  ;  they  bring  from  3s.  to 
4s.  apiece.  They  are  beautiful  and  well  worth 
their  price.  Some  of  them  are  nearly  5  inches 
in  diameter.    Often  they  are  worth  much  more, 


and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  sell  them  for  12s. 
and  16s.  a  bud.  Tea  Eoses  are  only  worth  £1  to 
£2  per  100. 

"Lilac  is  a  popular  flower  now  and  brings  a  very 
high  price.  Formerly  it  could  only  be  bought  in  the 
spring,  but  now  we  have  it  all  the  year.  It  is  worth 
63.  a  spray  at  present,  and  is  used  principally  in 
bridal  bouquets.  Later  in  the  year,  when  it  can  be 
grown  out  of  doors,  it  is  only  worth  Is.  a  bunch. 
The  perfection  of  horticulture,  however,  has  been 
nearly  reached  when  it  has  become  possible  to 
raise  Lilies  of  the  Valley  throughout  the  entire 
year.  It  is  a  May  flower  in  its  native  state. 
These  delicate  buds  are  worth  nearly  4s.  a  spray. 
During  the  summer  time,  in  order  to  keep  the 
plants  from  blooming  too  rapidly,  sometimes  they 
have  to  be  placed  in  ice-houses.  There  is  danger 
in  this  method,  though,  for  they  often  "  come 
blind  "  when  they  do  bud.  Carnations,  Camellias, 
Violets,  Heliotropes,  Mignonette,  and  Bouvar- 
dias are  worth  about  l^d.  per  bud.  Smilax 
brings  Is.  3d.  a  string.  These  commoner  kinds  of 
flowers  are  used  in  tilling  in  the  groundwork  of 
baskets,  bouquets,  and  large  decorations  for  wed- 
dings or  funerals.  Some  time  ago  there  was  a 
little  demand  for  Daisies  and  Sunflowers,  but  it 
only  lasted  a  short  time  ;  they  were  used  by  a 
very  limited  circle  of  people,  and  the  supply 
always  exceeded  the  demand.  From  these  prices 
you  can  form  an  idea  of  the  value  of  some  large 
floral  decorations.  A  wedding,  with  the  bell, 
bouquets,  and  the  table  decorations,  often  amounts 
to  over  £200,  and  a  bridal  bouquet  frequently  costs 
£5.  Funeral  wreaths,  broken  pillars,  and  Greek 
crosses  generally  reach  £20  each,  and  often  much 
more. 

"  The  business  of  selling  flowers  has  grown  as 
rapidly  as  the  business  of  growing  flowers,  and 
the  brokers  seriously  contemplate  establishing  a 
Flower  Exchange,  where  the  business  of  barter 
and  sale  shall  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  is  on  the  merchandise  exchanges.  The 
brokers,  as  it  is,  do  a  regular  commission  busi- 
ness, receiving  consignments  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  selling  the  material  and  remitting  the 
proceeds,  minus  the  commission.  Flower  sales  are 
cash,  and  good  flowers  are  good  as  gold." 


DRAC^NA  GRACILIS. 

For  room  decoration  this  is  one  of  the  very  best 
Dracaenas  that  can  be  grown.  It  stands  well  in- 
doors, and  has  a  very  graceful  appearance.  Its 
leaves  when  strong  are  fully  14  inches  in  length, 
and  bright  green  margined  with  a  band  of  purplish 
bronze.  If  plants  are  required  for  table  decora- 
tion, raise  them  by  means  of  cuttings  obtained 
from  the  stem  after  the  head  has  been  removed. 
Plants  raised  in  this  way  are  not  so  robust  as  some 
others  at  first ;  their  foliage  is  narrower  and  even 
more  arched  than  when  it  attains  greater  strength. 
Where  plants  of  a  light  graceful  character  are  re- 
quired in  4-inch  pots,  noplant  is  better  ormore  suit- 
able than  this  Dracajna.  The  heads,  if  strong,  should 
be  set  in  5-inch  or  6-inchpots,  placing  a  little  sand  at 
their  base ;  then  plunge  the  pot  containing  the 
head  in  bottom  heat  if  practicable  and  let  it  have 
a  night  temperature  of  00°.  Water  should  be 
given  after  insertion,  and  if  the  pot  is  plunged 
and  entirely  covered  with  Cocoa-nut  fibre  no  more 
water  will  be  needed  until  rooted.  These  heads 
should  not  be  placed  in  a  close  frame  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  root  best  if  treated  like  Pine  suckers. 
The  foliage  should  be  tied  up  to  prevent  injury 
until  rooted.  By  this  system  not  one  leaf  will  be 
lost.  Five-inch  or  6  inch  pots  are  large  enough 
in  which  to  grow  plants  from  2  feet  to  2  feet  G 
inches  high  and  nearly  the  same  in  diameter,  with 
large  bold  foliage  close  to  the  soil.  Plants  of  this 
description  are  easily  produced,  and  when  the  soil 
is  covered  with  Lycopods  and  the  plant  placed  in  a 
vase  as  a  single  specimen  it  presents  a  striking 
appearance.  Plants  raised  from  cuttings  of  the 
stem  never  look  so  well  for  this  purpose  as  those 
raised  by  rooting  well  developed  heads,  because 
the  former  possess  much  smaller  foliage.  It  is 
easy  to  have  plants  for  both  purposes,  and  when 
they  become  too  large  for  the  dinner  table  grow 
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them  on  until  well-tormed  heads  are  produced. 
The  latter  when  taken  off  before  insertion  are 
often  18  inches  high.  Good  fibry  loam  and  sand 
with  a  little  bone  dust  and  soot  is  the  compost 
most  suitable  for  this  Draciena.  We  never  use 
larger  pots  than  G  inch  ones  for  this  plant,  and 
when  full  of  roots  we  feed  with  artificial  manure. 

Manifesto. 

Aralia  Sieboldl.— This  Aralia  has  been  most 
approvingly  spoken  of  in  The  Garden,  and  no 
better  flne-foliaged  plant  exists  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  dwelling-rooms,  and  none  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  will  bear  more  rough  treatment. 
A  stock  of  plants  can  readily  be  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  spring  as  soon  as  it  can  be  obtained,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  season  capital  little  plants  will 
b3  produced.  Propagation  by  means  of  cuttings 
is  also  readily  effected,  but  the  plants  produced 
by  both  of  these  means  have  a  number  of  small 
leaves  at  the  base,  which  detract  much  from  their 
beauty  when  placed  in  vases  as  single  specimens. 
If  the  tip  is  taken  off  with  its  fine  bold  foliage 
and  rooted,  small  leaves  become  conspicuous  en 
the  stump  until  it  is  again  in  active  growth. 
Only  a  short  time  ago  I  saw  this  difficulty  over- 
come admirably  in  one  of  the  Chester  nurseries. 
When  the  plants  become  leggy  and  lose  their 
lower  foliage,  the  top  is  taken  off  and  grafted  on 
its  own  stem  again  close  to  the  soil  in  which  the 
plants  are  growing.  Saddle  grafting  is  that 
adopted,  and  the  scion  and  stock,  if  kept  for  a 
short  time  in  a  close  frame,  soon  become  united. 
I  was  informed  that  the  result  of  this  practice 
was  the  production  of  no  small  leaves  at  the  top, 
a  statement  evidently  correct,  judging  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  number  of  plants  worked  in  this 
manner.— W.  B.  N.  G. 


Ferns. 

BEST   CULTIVATED  FEKNS. 
( Continutd  from  page  581,  Vol.  XXIV.) 
LOMAEIA    DURA    (L.  rigida).— This  fine  ever- 
green species  from  the  Chatham  Islands  is  of  a 
very  peculiar  habit,  inasmuch  as  its  very   thick 
fronds,  of  a  leathery  texture,  which  seldom  attain 
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more  than  8  inches  to  10  inches  in  height  by 
inches  in  breadth,  are  lanceolate  in  shape  and 
quite  erect  in  habit.  These  are  pinnatifid, 
with  pinna;  closely  set,  and  are  produced  from  a 
thick,  but  fleshy  crown,  which  keeps  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  It  is  altogether  a  fine,  sturdy- 
growing  plant  of  a  striking  deep  green  colour,  and 
very  distinct.    Greenhouse 

L.  ELONGATA.— A  very  ornamental  and  useful 
New  Zealand  species,  of  medium  size  and  very 
good  growth.  Its  fronds,  which  are  produced 
abundantly  from  a  slightly  decumbent  rhizome, 
are  pinnatifid,  divided  nt-arly  down  to  the  rachis, 
with  massive  pinna;,  about  4  inches  long  by  nearly 
2  inches  in  breadth,  disposed  all  along  the  upper 
half  of  the  frond,  but  the  lower  ones  give  the  plant 
a  very  peculiar  appearance,  for  they  seem  to  be 
only  imperfectly  developed ;  they  are  small, 
rounded,  and  form  a  sort  of  wing  down  the  stalk, 
which  is  not  observable  in  any  other  kind  belong- 
ing to  the  genus.  Being  thoroughly  evergreen 
and  of  a  gracefully  arching  habit,  the  fronds, 
which  often  reach  20  inches  in  length,  make  it  a 
most  attractive  kind,  the  more  so  that  they  are  of 
a  dark  heavy  green  colour,  which  they  retain  for  a 
very  long  time  on  the  plant.     Greenhouse. 

L.  FLUVIATILIS.— This  is  a  most  distinct  New 
Zealand  evergreen  species,  in  general  aspect 
widely  different  from  any  other  known  Lomaria. 
It  is  of  very  dwarf  habit,  although  its  curious  pin- 
nate sterile  fronds  often  measure  from  18  inches 
to  20  inches  in  length.  These  are  produced  from 
a  fleshy  crown,  and  possess  a  drooping  character, 
which  renders  the  plant  well  suited  for  growing 
in  hanging  baskets  of  small  dimensions.  Culti- 
vated in  that  way,  it  not  only  shows  itself  to 
greater  perfection,  but  it  is  also  more  beneficial 
to  the  plant,  for  it  the  fronds  are  allowed  to  lie  on 


the  ground,  which,  being  of  a  decumbent  habit, 
they  are  bound  to  do,  they  will  soon  be  damaged 
by  constant  contact  with  a  body  naturally  moist, 
in  which  case  they  rapidly  get  discoloured  and  de- 
teriorated. The  picEEe,  which  are  alternate  and 
disposed  all  along  the  rachis,  from  the  'ery  base 
are  of  a  particularly  rounded  form,  ciliated  on 
their  edges,  and  covered  on  both  sides  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  reddish  chaffy  hairs  ;  the  rachis  and  the 
crown  itself  are  both  densely  clothed  with  black 
or  very  dark  brown,  narrow,  chaffy  scales.  The 
fertile  fronds,  also  pinnate,  are  of  a  thoroughly 
erect  habit,  and  produced  from  the  centre  of  the 
plants,  from  four  to  six  being  the  number  gene- 
rally found  upon  them  ;  they  are  very  much  con- 
tracted, and  seldom  exceed  8  inches  in  height. 
Greenhouse. 

L.  Fraseki. — This  New  Zealand  species  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  charming  and  undoubtedly  the 
most  finely  divided  kind  of  the  whole  genus. 
Although  a  few  years  ago  it  could  be  found  in 
most  of  the  good  collections,  where  it  was  always 
considered  a  general  favourite  on  account  of  its 
beautiful  feathery  fronds,  which  have  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  those  of  a  Struthiopteris  ger- 
manica,  it  is  now  very  seldom  met  with  ;  yet 
when  grown  successfully,  as  it  was  by  Mr.  Pilcher, 
in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Sigismund  Eucker, 
at  Wandsworth,  hardly  any  Fern  can  compete 
with  it  for  elegance.  Its  very  handsome  bipinnate 
fronds,  of  a  graceful  habit,  are  produced  in  quan- 
tities from  a  tough,  wiry  crown,  which  in  time 
forms  a  slender  stem  of  small  dimensions.  Both 
fertile  and  barren  fronds  in  this  interesting  species 
are  similar  in  shape  and  size,  growing  from  about 
10  inches  to  12  inches  high  ;  the  only  noticeable 
difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  fronds  is  that 
the  barren  ones  are  of  a  bright  glossy  dark  green 
on  both  surfaces,  whereas  the  ■  fertile  ones,  al- 
though also  of  a  bright  dark  green  colour  and 
more  erect,  are  densely  covered  with  bright  red 
soil.  It  is  a  plant  which  requires  constant  mois- 
ture at  the  roots.     Greenhouse. 

L.  GiiiEA. — A  very  fine  species  from  New 
Caledonia  and  certainly  the  most  useful  Lo- 
maria in  cultivation  for  decorative  purposes,  as 
may  be  inferred  by  the  enormous  quantities  which 
every  season  find  their  way  to  the  flower  markets 
and  florists'  shops,  where,  in  the  young  state 
especially,  they  aie  found  invaluable  for  dinner- 
table  decoration,  and  where  they  rival  even  the 
most  graceful  Palms  and  other  plants  of  elegant 
habit.  This  well-known  species  is  remarkable 
principally  on  account  of  the  very  symmetrical 
form  of  its  growth,  which  is  also  very  rapid.  In- 
deed, it  is  probably  owing  to  this  last-named 
quality,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  it  can  be 
easily  raised  from  spores  and  quickly  grown  in 
heat  where  it  does  not  mind  moisture  overhead, 
that  it  has  become  such  a  popular  and  widely 
cultivated  plant.  The  fronds,  which  are  deeply 
pinnatifid,  are  produced  in  great  abundance  from 
a  fleshy  crown,  which  in  course  of  time  makes 
a  stem  attaining  some  4  feet  and  even  5  feet  in 
height.  These  fronds,  which  have  somewhat  of  an 
erect  habit  when  the  plant  is  still  in  a  young  state, 
become  more  pendulous  as  the  specimen  gets 
older,  and  are  of  a  very  elegant,  arching  habit 
when  the  stem  is  formed.  Besides  being  used  as 
a  decorative  plant,  it  is  also  remarkably  well 
adapted  for  exhibition  purposes,  as  it  makes 
splendid  specimens,  some  4  feet  to  6  feet  across, 
and  being  so  regular  in  growth  is  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  any  other  Fero .  Considering  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  grown,  it  is  surprising  to  see  so  few 
variations  worth  noticing  among  the  numberless 
seedlings  raised  every  season.  It  is  true  that 
some  are  much  coarser  growers  and  more  relaxed 
in  habit  than  the  typical  plant ;  but  even  that  is 
not  a  permanent  character,  as  it  does  not  per- 
petuate itself.  The  only  two  varieties  which  are 
properly  fixed,  and  at  the  same  time  well  worth 
cultivating,  are  the  L.  gibba  Belli  and  L.  gibba 
crispa.  The  former,  found  among  some  seedlings 
in  a  London  nursery  (I  believe  Osborn's),  is  most 
effective  and  beautiful,  for  its  long  forked  fronds, 
in  all  respects  as  handsome  as  those  of  the  species 
itself,  are  rendered  very  attractive  and  ornamental 


by  the  dense  tassels  which  are  produced  at  their 
extremities,  and  the  points  of  all  the  pinnae  are 
equally  provided  with  crests  of  a  smaller  size. 
Although  a  very  good  grower,  this  interesting 
variety  remains  very  rare  on  account  of  the  slow 
process  of  propagation  to  which  it  is  subjected ; 
being  a  naturally  barren  plant,  it  is  only  increased 
by  offsets,  which  are  now  and  then,  but  never 
plentifully,  produced  along  Ihe  stem,  and  which 
when  detached  and  carefully  tended  soon  make 
little  plants,  always  partaking  of  all  the  cha- 
racters of  the  mother  plant.  The  variety  crispa, 
which  is  much  more  plentiful,  as  it  is  as 
easily  produced  by  spores  as  the  species  proper, 
is  very  remarkable  and  extremely  ornamental.  It 
is  of  dwarf  and  close  habit.  Its  very  pretty 
fronds,  produced  in  a  very  elegant  and  pleasing 
way,  seldom  reach  more  than  8  inches  in  height 
and  form  a  very  compact  little  specimen.  They 
are  pinnate,  extremely  dense,  and  beautifully 
curled  at  the  margins  ;  the  whole  plant  is  of  a  deep 
sea-green  colour.  This  last  variety  thrives  best 
in  the  greenhouse. 

L.  GiLLiESi  — An  evergreen  species  from  Chili, 
and  one  which  is  often  mistaken  for  L.  chilensis, 
which  it  resembles  only  so  far  as  the  texture,  of  a 
very  tough,  leathery  substance  is  peculiar  to  both 
plants  alike.  It  is,  however,  totally  distinct  from 
it,  as  all  other  characters  are  essentially  different. 
Unlike  L.  chilensis,  it  forms  an  upright  stem,  from 
which  the  barren,  pinnate  fronds  are  produced. 
These,  instead  of  being  of  arching  habit,  are  of  a 
somewhat  rigid  appearance,  and  ever  so  much 
shorter,  seldom  exceeding  2  feet  in  height,  and 
with  pinna;  set  much  closer.  The  stems  on  which 
they  are  borne  also  differ  in  colour,  for  they  are 
of  a  light  green  in  this  case,  whereas  those  of  L. 
chilensis  are  of  a  pinkish  hue,  and  also  much 
longer.  The  fertile  fronds,  also  pinnate,  are  very 
much  contracted,  but  it  very  often  happens  that 
only  half  of  the  fertile  pinnje  are  contracted, 
which  deformity  is,  however,  sometimes  met  with 
in  L.  chilensis.     Greenhouse. 

L.  LANCEOLATA. — This  is  an  exceedingly  pretty 
evergreen  species  from  Tasmania  and  New  Zea- 
land, particularly  attractive  on  account  of  its 
dwarf  and  compact  habit,  as  well  as  through  the 
lively  colour  of  its  young  fronds,  which  are  beau- 
tifully ornamented  with  a  bright  purple  band  run- 
ning through  their  centre.  These  fronds,  which 
are  produced  in  great  abundance  from  a  close, 
fleshy  crown,  are  lanceolate  in  shape  and  pinnati- 
fid, smooth  on  both  sides,  and  seldom  exceed  8 
inches  in  height.  Although  in  their  young  state 
they  are  of  a  pale  or  yellowish  green  and  marked 
with  a  purple  median  band  and  numerous  veins 
of  the  same  colour,  when  mature  they  are  of  an 
intense  dark  green  as  well  as  the  fertile  fronds, 
which  are  also  pinnate,  erect,  but  which  never 
show  the  lively  tints  peculiar  to  the  barren  fronds 
only.     Greenhouse. 

L.  L'Heeminieei.  -  This  very  handsome  species 
from  Tropical  America  is  as  distinct  as  it  is  beau- 
tiful. Although  not  a  really  arborescent  kind,  it 
nevertheless  forms  a  slender,  wiry  stem  on  which 
its  prettily-coloured  pinnatifid  fronds  are  very 
closely  set,  forming  plants  of  very  compact  habit 
and  somewhat  pyramidal  in  shape  ;  the  fronds 
are  very  numerous  and  produced  in  a  half 
erect  position,  which,  on  account  of  their  stiff, 
leathery  texture,  they  maintain  as  long  as  they 
remain  on  the  plant.  These  fronds,  which  rarely 
exceed  8  inches  in  height,  are  furnished  on  their 
wholelength  with  ovate  pinnie,  the  basal  pair  being 
much  attenuated.  It  is  a  most  attractive  kind,  as  its 
foliage  when  young  is  of  a  beautiful  crimson, 
changing  with  age  to  a  glossy  light  green.  It  is, 
unfortunately,  not  very  common  in  collections,  al- 
though now  and  then  fine  specimens  may  be  seen 
where  several  shoots  have  started  at  different 
intervals  from  the  side  of  the  main  stem,  and 
developed  so  as  to  form  a  four  or  six-branched 
plant,  which  is  then  highly  decorative.  Besides 
being  one  of  the  Lomarias  most  sensitive  to 
moisture  on  the  fronds,  it  is  also  one  requiring 
peat  and  sand  only  to  thrive  well,  as  loam,  unless 
very  light  and  fibrous,  is  injurious  to  its  progress. 
Stove. 
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L.  MAGELLANICA. — A  splendid  and  robust- 
growing  species  from  Chili,  Juan  Fernandez,  and 
Falkland  Islands,  and  one  easily  distinguishable 
on  account  of  its  line,  bold  habit,  which  is  shared 
by  very  few  other  members  of  the  genus.  Its 
beautiful  pinnate  fronds,  which  grow  from  18 
inches  to  24  inches  in  length,  are  of  a  tough, 
leathery  teiture,  and  produced  from  a  short,  stout 
arborescent  caudex,  which  is  the  result  of  many 
years'  growth.  They  are  of  a  very  dark  green 
colour  and  reach  from  20  inches  to  30  inches  in 
length  ;  they  are  borne  on  firm,  stout  stalks,  very 
scaly  near  their  base,  a  character  which  is  also 
peculiar  to  the  crown  of  the  plant  itself,  where 
the  broad  brown  scales  are  very  dense.  The 
pinnse,  somewhat  closely  set,  are  large,  lanceolate 
in  form,  and  very  coriaceous.  It  makes  a  splendid 
specimen  when  planted  in  the  greenhouse. 

Pell^a. 

DOUBLE  SPATHED  CALLAS. 

Having  read  the  very  instructive  article  on  the 
Arum  family  in  The  Garden  (Dec.  1,  1883),  I 


would  be  most  likely  to  perpetuate  the  form.  I 
might  say  that  my  plant  from  some  unknown 
cause  rotted  daring  the  next  few  months,  but  we 
succeeded  in  growing  a  quantity  of  plants  from  the 
bulblets  taken  from  the  sides  of  the  old  tuber ; 
they,  however,  all  produced,  when  grown,  single 
spathes  similar  to  those  of  the  ordinary  cultivated 
form.  L.  B.  Case. 

IHchviond,  Tyidiana,  U.S.A. 


HORTICULTURE  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 
The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  just  re- 
ceived from  a  correspondent  at  Wellington,  New 
Zealand,  may  perhaps  interest  some  of  your 
readers  :  "  Horticulture  receives  a  good  deal  of 
attention  here,  there  being  no  fewer  than  five 
good  sized  nurseries  (5  acres  to  10  acres  in  extent) 
and  no  end  of  market  gardens  around  the  town. 
I  doubt  if  our  Roses,  Cinerarias,  Ericas,  Calceo- 
larias, Mimuli,  and  Auriculas  could  be  surpassed 
even  at  home.  Nothirg  like  them  can  be  pro- 
duced in  Australia,  and  even  in  private  gardens 
it  is  not  unusual  to  find  from  100  to  l.TO  different 


venture  to  direct  attention  to  a  double  form  of 
the  common  Calla  (Richardia  sethiopica)  that  is 
occasionally  produced,  but  which  no  one  seems 
capable  of  perpetuating  as  a  distinct  form  or  va- 
riety. A  few  years  ago  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  a  fine  specimen  of  a  double  form  of  the 
Calla  with  three  more  or  less  perfect  spathes,  one 
enclosed  within  the  other,  and  had  a  very  faithful 
and  correct  engraving  made  from  a  photograph  of 
it  to  use  in  the  Botanical  Index.  The  engraving 
(which  is  here  reproduced)  shows  two  perfect 
white  spathes  of  the  ordinary  form,  one  enclosed 
within  the  other  and  nearly  encircling  a  third,  but 
imperfect,  spathe,  which  scarcely  rises  above  the 
funnel-shaped  throat  of  the  first  and  second 
spathes.  This  inner  spathe  was  of  the  purest, 
almost  transparent,  snowy  whiteness.  The 
so-called  bloom  remained  in  perfection  three 
weeks  before  it  commenced  to  wither,  in  Decem- 
ber and  January.  Immediately  after  the  number 
of  the  Botanical  Index  containing  the  above 
notice  was  issued  we  received  information  from 
several  of  our  American  correspondents  that  one 
of  their  plants  had  also  produced  similar  abnor- 
mal forms.  Bat  no  plant  that  we  could  bear  of 
ever  produced  the  double  form  of  spathes  more 
than  once,  and  I  never  knew  of  anyone  succeed- 
ing in  ripening  the  seed  from  these  forms  which 


Roses.  Everything  that  will  grow  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  thence  southward  to  Gibraltar, 
will  thrive  here,  but  we  are  very  unlucky  in 
getting  blights  introduced  with  our  importations. 
Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Grapes,  and 
Mulberries  have  been  attacked  by  these  pests, 
mostly  insect  ones,  and  now  all  our  Peach  trees 
are  dying  from  some  infectious  disorder,  of 
which  we  cannot  discover  the  cause.  It  was  in- 
troduced about  five  years  ago  with  some  choice 
new  sorts  imported  from  Melbourne,  and  has 
travelled  from  orchard  to  orchard  for  a  distance 
of  fully  ten  miles  from  where  it  first  appeared. 
The  first  indication  of  it  consists  in  the  trees  not 
coming  properly  into  leaf  in  the  spring,  only  a 
small  tuft  of  leaves  being  produced  at  the  very 
end  of  the  shoots.  The  fruit  shrivels  and  drops 
before  it  is  halt  grown,  and  in  the  autumn  the 
tree  dies  entirely.  I  have  had  about  fifty  trees  in 
my  orchard  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  have 
grown  several  tons  of  Peaches  every  season,  but  I 
doubt  if  this  year  I  shall  have  a  hundredweight, 
and  I  do  not  think  a  single  tree  will  survive  next 
winter.  Many  people  have  tried  cutting  down 
their  trees  as  scon  as  the  disease  appeared  and 
letting  them  produce  new  shoots.  This  at  first 
seemed  as  though  it  would  answer,  as  the  young 
wood  looked  healthy,  but  we  found  that  as  it  got 


old  enough  to  bear  the  disease  appeared  again  and 
killed  the  trees.  It  is  playing  havoc  all  over  the 
colony,  and  we  can  find  neither  insect,  mould, 
nor  any  other  apparent  cause  ;  all  we  know  is  that 
the  trees  are  dying,  and  that  ere  long  there  will  be 
no  Peaches  in  the  colony  except  imported  ones." 
This  is  a  serious  state  of  matters.  Some  of  your 
readers  may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject,  and  give  advice  as|to  what  should  be  done. 
Murrat/ficld,  Edinburgh.'      P.  Neill  Feaser. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  REFORM. 

I  AM  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Engleheart  disavows 
any  attempt  to  disparage  the  "  work  of  the 
Temple  gardeners,  or  of  any  other  exhibitors  of 
Chrysanthemums."  What  I  object  to  is  the  per- 
petual reference  to  Nature's  handiwork.  Nature 
is  much  too  tricky  for  us  to  follow,  and  conse- 
quently of  late  years  we  have  been  aiming  to 
make  Nature  subservient  to  Art,  and  who 
shall  say  we  have  not  succeeded.  It  is  skill  and 
perseverance  that  have  brought  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum to  its  present  excellence,  and  are  we  to  give 
up  these  achievements  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
wild  Nature  ?  Mr.  Engleheart  asks  if  it  "would 
be  praiseworthy  to  strip  a  monthly  Rose  of  all  but 
three  or  four  flowers,  if  by  so  doing  we  could 
get  them  of  fourfold  size  ?  "  I  say  no,  certainly 
not ;  it  would  be  about  as  unwise  as  to  disbud 
a  Pompone  Chrysanthemum.  Mr.  Engleheart 
would  discard  any  Chrysanthemum  that  re- 
quires disbudding  in  order  to  secure  fine 
blooms  in  favour  of  those  requiring  little  or  no 
skill  to  bring  to  perfection  and  this  practice  he 
considers  the  right  one.  I,  too,  grow,  and  advise 
others  to  grow,  his  favourite  free-blooming  varie- 
ties in  large  quantities,  more  especially  for  con- 
servatory decoration  and  for  furnishing  cut  blooms, 
and  in  addition  we  also  grow  as  many  disbudded 
plants  for  the  production  of  grand  blooms,  which 
prove  an  object  of  envy  or  admiration,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  the  majority  who  see  them.  If  I  prefer 
the  latter,  as  I  have  before  admitted,  that  is  no 
reason  why  I  should  grow  them  exclusively,  and 
abase  my  neighbour's  taste  if  he  happens  to  prefer 
the  more  profusely  flowered  plants.  Mr.  Engle- 
heart writes  as  if  he  and  a  few  more  only  are  in 
the  right  track  ;  bat  to  be  consistent  he  and  others 
who  side  with  him  ought  also  to  condemn  the 
method  now  in  vogue  of  growing  and  showing 
Roses,  Dahlias,  Carnations,  and  the  dressing  of 
these  and  other  flowers,  as  well  as  the  method  of 
training  and  showing  of  Pelargoniums  and  innu- 
merable other  plants.  Either  it  is  all  wrong 
from  beginning  to  end,  or  Mr.  Engleheart  is  be- 
hind the  times.  It  is  at  shows  where  we  expect 
to  see,  and  do  see,  "  better  things,"  and  not  often 
in  the  gardens  of  enthusiastic  would-be  reformers. 

W.  I.  M. 


Kitchen    Garden. 

NOTES  ON  FORCING  VEGETABLES. 
Asparagus. — This  can  be  had  from  December 
till  it  is  ready  to  cut  from  ordinary  garden  beds, 
and  the  latter  will  yield  a  supply  till  crops  of  Green 
Peas  take  the  place  of  Asparagus,  which  may  behad 
continuously  from  six  to  seven  months  by  grow- 
ing a  sufficient  number  of  plants  to  lift  for  forcing. 
After  beds  have  been  planted  for  a  number  of 
years,  some  of  the  plants  will  die  ;  then  the  beds 
become  unprofitable,  and  it  seldom  pays  to  renew 
them.  When  only  a  few  plants  are  required  for 
forcing  it  is  a  good  plan  to  lift  plants  for  that  pur- 
pose, when  new  beds  should  be  made  to  take  their 
place.  Where  Asparagus  is  much  wanted  during 
the  season,  a  regular  system  of  culture  is  carried 
out.  As  many  new  beds  should  be  made  each 
spring  as  are  required  to  be  lifted  each  season  for 
forcing,  and  when  once  the  number  of  beds  is 
established,  a  regular  supply  can  be  had.  Plants 
which  have  been  growing  four  years  in  well  pre- 
pared beds  will  produce  fine  strong  heads.  Plants 
three  years  old  are  sometimes  lifted  for  forcing, 
but  except  they  are  well-grown  plants,  they  will 
be  found  to  be  unprofitable  ;  the  heads  come  weak 
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and  are  only  fit  for  soups.  The  roots  may  be  forced 
in  several  different  structures,  such  as  in  pits 
heated  by  means  of  hot  -  water  pipes  or 
smoke  flues,  by  keeping  the  soil  in  which 
the  roots  are  planted  moist,  as  such  pits 
have  very  dry  atmospheres  if  not  well  at- 
tended to  with  water.  Asparagus  may  also  be 
forced  with  equal  success  upon  a  bed  of  ferment- 
ing material,  placing  an  ordinary  garden  frame 
upon  the  bed  in  question.  If  forced  in  a  pit 
having  bottom  heat,  place  a  quantity  of  rough 
lumpy  soil  in  the  bottom  ;  on  this  set  the  roots 
moderately  close  together  and  shake  some  fine 
soil  among  them,  covering  them  to  the  depth  of  2 
inches  or  3  inches.  Water  the  whole  well  to 
settle  the  soil ;  then  the  lights  may  be  put  on,  and 
a  steady  moist  temperature  of  about  GO^  main- 
tained. Ordinary  hotbeds  composed  of  stable 
manure  and  leaves  also  answer  well  for  Aspara- 
gus. They  should  be  4  feet  high  at  the  back  and 
3  feet  in  front.  Place  the  plants  as  in  the  pit 
just  described.  After  the  heat  declines  to  60°  or 
65°,  a  little  ventilation  should  be  left  at  the  back 
for  the  steam  to  escape.  By  using  fresh  linings 
of  hot  manure  round  the  bed  to  keep  up  the  tem- 
perature, two,  and  sometimes  three,  successive 
sets  of  roots  may  be  forced  before  the  bed  loses 
its  heat.  Where  Asparagus  is  forced  extensively 
the  permanent  beds  in  the  garden  are  covered 
with  frames  heated  sometimes  with  hot- water  pipes 
underneath  the  beds  and  sometimes  with  fer- 
menting material.  A  few  roots  may  likewise  be 
forced  in  large  pots  or  boxes  placed  in  a  vinery  or 
Peach  house  at  work.  In  such  a  case,  after  the 
tops  are  cut,  the  roots  are  of  no  further  use. 

Rhubarb. — This  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  vege- 
tables to  force,  which  may  be  done  in  any  struc- 
ture having  a  temperature  ranging  from  55°  to  60°, 
or  the  stools  may  be  covered  in  the  open  air  with 
lidded  boxes  2  feet  in  height  and  sufficiently  wide 
to  accommodate  the  crowns,  llhubarb  pots,  too, 
are  often  used.  They  may  be  bought  at  any  pot- 
tery, and  with  care  will  last  for  years.  The  easiest 
method  of  forcing  Rhubarb  is  to  lift  some  strong 
stools  and  plant  them  in  large  pots  or  boxes,  and 
place  them  under  glass,  or  the  stools  may  be  set 
moderately  close  together  upon  the  ground,  cover- 
ing them  with  soil  2  inches  above  the  crowns. 
Then  give  them  a  thorough  soaking  with  water  to 
settle  the  soil  amongst  the  roots.  Afterwards, 
too,  when  in  active  growth,  they  must  be  well 
attended  with  water,  or  the  stems  will  be  tough 
and  stringy.  Any  structure  will  suit  Rhubarb, 
provided  it  has  a  warm,  moist  temperature.  A 
Mushroom  house  at  work  will  be  found  a  suitable 
place  for  it,  or  underneath  the  stage  of  a  forcing 
house,  or  vinery,  or  I*each  house.  A  forcing  pit 
heated  with  hot  water  is,  however,  the  best  place 
for  it  where  required  in  large  quantities  and 
of  the  very  best  quality.  When  forced  in  the  open 
garden  underneath  pots  or  boxes,  a  heapof  warm  ma- 
nure must  be  placed  round  each  box.  Where  not 
forced  some  long  litter  placed  over  thecrowns  early 
in  spring  will  encourage  earlj-  growth,  when  a  few 
dishes  may  be  had  before  the  general  crop  comes 
into  use. 

Seakale. — By  means  of  a  little  forcing,  this 
may  be  had  when  other  vegetables  are  scarce. 
Where  Seakale  has  been  well  cultivated  during 
summer,  fine  strong  crowns,  which  will  yield  an 
abundant  supply  of  fine  heads  when  forced,  may 
be  obtained.  They  may  either  be  forced  on  the 
ground  where  they  grow,  or  be  lifted  and  forced 
in  some  structure,  having  a  temperature  ranging 
from  60°  to  60°.  When  lifted  in  autumn  any 
roots  not  wanted  when  the  first  lot  is  forced 
should  be  re-planted  and  covered  with  long  litter 
or  Bracken  in  ^order  to  be  in  readiness  for  lifting 
and  potting  should  frosty  weather  set  in.  Put  as 
many  roots  in  each  pot  as  it  will  conveniently 
hold,  running  some  fine  soil  in  amongst  them  up  to 
the  level  of  the  crowns.  The  whole  should  then 
receive  a  good  soaking  of  water.  Place  the  pots 
thus  filled  if  possible  under  cover  until  required 
for  forcing.  Under  such  conditions  young  rootlets 
will  be  formed,  and  the  plants  when  placed  in  the 
forcing  house  will  be  found  to  start  more  freely 
into  growth  than  those  exposed  to  the  open  air. 


The  plants  in  pots  will  require  to  be  covered  with 
other  pots  of  the  same  size  inverted  firmly  upon 
Moss  put  between  the  rims  so  as  to  exclude  all 
light  ;  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  empty  pot 
must  also  be  closed  with  a  piece  of  slate  or  tile  or 
wet  clay.  If  not  in  perfect  darkness  the  Kale  will 
have  a  greenish,  or  sometimes  a  bronzy,  colour, 
and  therefore  worthless.  Any  stmcture  in  which 
a  sufficiently  high  temperature  is  maintained  will 
do  for  Seakale  provided  perfect  darkness  is 
secured.  The  soil  must  be  kept  moderately  moist ; 
if  allowed  to  get  dry  the  Kale  will  be  tough  and 
stringy.  Seakale  succeeds  well  in  a  Mushroom 
house,  or  underneath  the  stage  of  a  forcing  house. 
We  are  forcing  some  in  pots  very  successful 
underneath  the  stage  of  the  Cattleya  house,  close 
to  the  pipes  ;  the  roots  have  been  in  the  pots  since 
November,  and  have  needed  but  little  heat.  A 
winery  at  work  or  a  Peach  house  also  suits  Seakale, 
and  later  on  it  may  be  brought  forward  under- 
neath a  greenhouse  stage.  It  may  also  be  forced 
upon  an  ordinary  hotbed,  planting  the  roots  in 
soil  4  inches  apart  and  covering  them  up  to  the 
level  of  the  crowns  with  soil.  Make  the  frame 
perfectly  dark  inside  by  shading  it  with  some 
thick  material.  When  forced  in  the  open  ground 
pots  must  be  placed  over  the  crowns  prepared  for 
forcing,  and  they  should  be  covered  with  warm 
manure  and  leaves  about  3  feet  in  depth.  See 
that  too  much  heat  is  not  generated,  for  if  that 
happens  the  Kale  will  get  scalded  and  be  rendered 
useless.  The  roots  that  have  been  forced  in  pots 
must  be  laid  in  some  light  soil  and  covered  over 
with  dry  litter  until  spring,  when  they  should  be 
planted  to  come  in  for  another  season's  forcing. 
A  supply  of  forced  Kale  may  be  had  from  De- 
cember till  it  is  fit  to  cut  from  plants  covered  out 
of  doors.  Wm.  Christison. 

Woodham  Hall,  Woldng. 


VEGETABLES  WORTH  GROWING. 

Almo.st  every  post  now  brings  us  a  seed  cata- 
logue, some  containing  only  a  brief  list  of  vege- 
tables, others  the  names  of  nearly  every  vegetable 
known.  The  merits  of  some  are  set  forth  by  illus- 
trations, both  coloured  and  otherwise,  and  the 
novelties  are  furnished  with  recommendations 
from  well-known  growers,  but  besides  tliese 
there  are  multitudes  of  vegetables  merely  men- 
tioned by  name,  and  therefore  the  uninitiated  have 
great  difficulty  in  deciding  what  to  order  and  what 
to  avoid.  Much  loss  may  soon  occur  through  grow- 
ing inferior  sorts,  and  also  sorts  that  become  fit  for 
use  at  the  wrong  season.  Testing  the  merits  of 
new  vegetables  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  oc- 
cupations which  anyone  can  take  in  hand  in  con- 
nection with  a  kitchen  garden,  and  all  who  have 
time  and  space  to  devote  to  it  should  do  all  they 
can  in  this  way,  as  they  will  be  benefited  by  it 
themselves  in  the  shape  of  choice  and  good  pro- 
ductions, and  the  information  gained  if  imparted 
to  others  may  be  useful.  With  this,  therefore,  in 
view  I  will  briefly  point  out  a  few  of  the  good 
qualities  belonging  to  the  following,  well  know- 
ing that  one  and  all  of  them  are  capable  of  giv- 
ing satisfaction  to  all  classes  of  cultivators. 

Asparagus. — Forcing  this  is  an  easy  matter; 
abundance  of  it  may  be  had  from  November  until 
July.  Good  cultivation  will  always  produce  lEirge 
roots,  but  fine  heads  only  come  from  the  best 
sorts,  and  the  more  carefully  the  stock  is  saved 
the  better  will  be  the  produce.  The  Early  Purple 
Argenteuil  is  a  fine  sort  when  procured  quite  true, 
and  Conover's  Colossal,  a  deep  green-coloured 
kind,  is  first-rate  for  general  culture.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  Reading  Giant,  Carter's  Slam- 
moth,  Emperor,  and  several  others  prefaced  with 
seedsmen's  names  are  only  selections  from  this, 
and  not  very  distinct,  but  so  long  as  they  are  not 
inferior  to  the  original  perhaps  little  harm  is  done. 
Where  much  Asparagus  is  forced,  young  roots 
must  be  raised  annually,  and  there  is  no  better 
way  of  doing  this  than  by  means  of  seed. 

Artichokes. — Of  these  there  are  two  kinds  in 
the  Globe  section,  and  tliey  are  very  distinct,  the 
one  producing  purple  heads  and  the  other  green 


ones.  The  purple  one  is  said  to  be  the  favourite 
in  France,  but  in  English  gardens  the  green  one 
is  always  the  finest,  being  larger  than  the  other 
and  more  tender.  None  come  very  true  from  seed, 
however,  and  in  order  to  have  them  pure  suckers 
or  young  plants  must  be  obtained.  Globe  Arti- 
chokes are  not  much  of  a  cottager's  vegetable,  but 
when  nicely  cooked  they  are  much  valued.  The 
Jerusalem  Artichoke  may  be  cooked  like  a  Potato 
or  used  in  soups,  but  it  can  only  be  propagated 
and  increased  profitably  by  planting  the  small 
tubers  or  roots.  About  this  time  we  lift  our  crop, 
pick  out  the  big  tubers,  and  replant  the  small  ones 
for  the  next  year's  crop.  When  scarce  a  large  one 
may  be  cut  up  into  a  number  of  sets. 

Beans. — These  form  an  important  crop  in  most 
gardens,  and  everybody  knows  the  three  kinds — 
dwarf.  Runner,  and  Broad.  The  dwarfs  have  the 
advantage  of  growing  and  podding  without  any 
support,  but  this  the  Runners  will  not  do  with  the 
greatest  degree  of  profit.  Of  dwarf-growing 
sorts,  Canadian  Wonder  and  Osborn's  Forcing  are 
still  the  two  best.  The  Canadian  is  most  pro- 
ductive and  good  in  the  open  air  in  summer,  and 
Osborn's  is  an  excellent  kind  for  forcing.  Amongst 
Runners  there  is  a  great  variety  of  names,  but 
when  many  of  the  plants  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached are  grown  side  by  side  even  their  intro- 
ducers could  not  tell  which  was  which.  In  fact, 
they  differ  more  in  the  seed  than  in  the  pod  or 
leaf.  Giant  White  is  pure  white  in  the  colour  of 
the  seed,  large  in  pod,  and  very  prolific ;  Girtford 
Giant  if  also  large  in  the  pod.  Champion  is  a  very 
heavy  cropper  ;  and  of  the  true  old  Scarlet  Runner, 
Webb's  Selected  is  a  thoroughly  good  kind.  Mont 
d'Or  or  Golden  Butter  Bean  produces  pods  not  unlike 
those  of  Canadian  Wonder  ;  it  has,  however,  the 
habit  of  the  Runners,;and  the  pods  are  pale  lemon, 
tender,  and  good.  Broad  Beans,  although  no 
great  favourites  with  professional  cooks,  are  much 
valued  by  many,  and  there  are  plenty  of  sorts  from 
which  to  select.  The  Windsor  varieties  are  not 
now  considered  worth  much.  Early  Mazagan  is  the 
earliest  of  all,  and  Aquadulce  is  one  of  the  largest 
podded.  Seville  Long-pod  is  a  good  sort,  prolific 
and  tender,  and,  as  an  all-round  sort  of  the  highest 
merit,  I  would  make  special  mention  of  Kinver 
Mammoth. 

Beet. — Medium-sized  clean  roots  and  richly- 
coloured  flesh  are  the  points  to  secure  in  Beet, 
and  the  true  Dell's  Crimson  possesses  all  those 
qualities  in  a  high  degree. 

Broccoli. — Of  this  not  a  great  many  sorts  are 
needed  to  give  a  supply  trom  November  till  June. 
None  of  the  autumn  sorts  equal  Yeitch's  Self-pro- 
tecting, and  from  November  until  the  new  year  at 
least  it  may  be  fully  relied  on.  Snow'sisnotsogood 
as  Backhouse's  for  January,  and  Webb's  Perfection, 
Wheeler's  Winter,  and  Reading  Giant  are  ex- 
cellent in  February  and  March.  Webb's  Cham- 
pion" is  a  fine  sort  for  cutting  in  April,  and 
Sutton's  Late  Queen  has  no  equal  in  May. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — Many  are  now  beginning 
to  discover  that  the  improved  Sprouts  now  pro- 
duced in  the  form  of  small  Cabbages  are  flavour- 
less compared  with  the  little  marble-like  balls  of 
the  old  kind.  Although  I  have  grown  the  big 
ones,  I  find  that  the  small  compact  sorts  are  the 
hardiest  and  best  flavoured.  As  a  large  one, 
Sutton's  Exhibition  will  meet  all  demands  where 
size  is  concerned,  and  the  small  ones  are  best  re- 
presented by  the  Dalkeith  and  Rosebery  varie- 
ties. Of  the  former  I  have  now  one  of  the  most 
even  quarters  of  Sprouts  ever  possessed. 

Borecole  or  Kale  is  only  acceptable  after  a 
severe  winter,  and  the  best  varieties  of  it  are  the 
Cottagers'  Kale  and  Wheeler's  Imperial  Hearting. 
The  Asparagus  variety  is  nicely  flavoured,  but 
not  very  hardy,  a  defect  in  this  class  of  vegetable. 

Cauliflowers— These  should  come  in  in  May 
and  end  in  November.  The  earliest  is  'Veitch's. 
Extra  Early  Forcing,  to  which  all  the  other  "  extra 
earlies  "  show  a  close  relationship.  To  follow  this 
Early  London  is  out  of  date,  and  I  would  substi- 
tute Webb's  Mammoth,  following  with  Sutton's 
King  and  finishing  with  Autumn  Giant. 
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Carrots. — Of  these  choice  varieties  only  should 
be  grown ;  therefore  selected  Altringhams  and 
Long  Surreys  should  be  excluded.  French  Horn, 
Nantes  Horn,  and  Intermediate  are  the  only  kinds 
worth  growing  for  quality.  lUddle's  Stump-rooted 
is  an  economical  Carrot,  alike  thick  all  through 
and  a  great  favourite  with  some. 

Cabbages. — Out  of  the  many  we  have  selected 
for  future  culture  Cocoa-nut,  a  little  beauty ; 
Emperor;  Allheart,  a  new  one  of  the  highest 
excellence  ;  and  Redbraes  ;  Drumhead  Cabbages 
are  only  useful  for  cattle,  and  the  Ked  for  pickling. 

CuctJMBEES. — Of  these  the  introductions  of  this 
year  alone  would  afford  a  change  every  month.  But, 
judging  from  past  experience,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  many  of  them  can  possess  no  character 
for  distinctness.  Apart  from  this,  however,  I 
know  of  some  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  sur- 
pass. As  an  exhibition  Cucumber,  Tender  and 
True  may  be  grown  ;  and  Empress  of  India  is 
equal  to  this  in  size  and  beauty,  more  hardy  in 
constitution,  and  far  more  prolific.  Cardiff  Castle 
is  a  distinct  kind,  which  everybody  should  grow 
who  values  a  perfect  table  Cucumber.  I  may  add, 
too,  that  when  ordering  Cucumber  seeds,  I  never 
omit  to  send  for  a  few  seeds  of  the  true  Rollis- 
son's  Telegraph  ;  not  that  it  is  really  better  than 
those  just  named,  but  one  does  not  like  to  neglect 
an  old  and  trustworthy  friend. 

Celert. — As  a  dwarf  kind.  White  Gem  is  the 
most  distinct  and  best  white  I  have  seen.  In 
large  reds.  Mammoth  is  a  solid,  crisp,  finely- 
flavoured  sort ;  and  Cole's  Crystal  White  is  a  good 
companion  to  it.  The  Turnip-rooted  Celeriac  is 
very  useful  for  soups  or  stewing. 

Choti  de  Burghlet. — This  is  not  only  a  dis- 
tinct, but  a  really  first-class  vegetable  ;  it  grows 
freely,  producing  fine  large  delicate  heads,  which 
possess  all  the  flavour  of  the  most  delicious 
Broccoli.  Those  who  taste  it  once  would  not  like 
to  be  without  it  afterwards,  especially  in  the  late 
autumn  and  winter  months. 

Endive. — The  varieties  of  this  are  numerous, 
but  now  we  only  grow  and  recommend  one  kind, 
and  that  is  the  Batavian  Improved  Ilound-leaved. 
From  October  until  April  this  produces  massive 
heads  of  the  greatest  excellence. 

Lettuces  have  now  been  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection,  and  there  are  plenty  from 
which  to  choose.  Of  Cabbage  sorts  I  must  men- 
tion Tom  Thumb,  a  very  choice  early  kind  :  New 
Summerhill,  large  and  of  good  quality  ;  Mar- 
vel, a  kind  quite  purple  in  colour ;  and  Perfect 
Gem,  a  name  which  well  explains  its  character. 
Of  older  kinds  All  the  Year  Round  and  Neapolitan 
are  the  best,  and  for  winter  Hardy  Green  and 
Stanstead  Park.  Amongst  Cos  varieties  there  are 
now  many  fine  ones,  notably  Monstrous  White, 
Kingsholm,  and  Reading  Mammoth  White,  the 
last  a  new  and  excellent  variety.  Moor  Bark, 
Hick's  Hardy  White,  and  Bath  Sugarloaf  are  the 
most  reliable  winter  kinds. 


Leeks. — St.  David  is  a  kind  much  grown  in 
Wales  and  one  which  gives  much  satisfaction. 
The  Lyon  is  not  true  in  character ;  some  come 
large  and  finely  formed,  but  not  all.  Ayton  Castle 
and  Henry's  Prize  appear  to  be  one  and  the  same  ; 
both  are  good,  and  so  is  the  old  Musselburgh, 
Debbie's  Champion  is  no  improvement  on  these, 
nor  is  Conqueror. 

Onions  always  form  an  important  crop,  con- 
cerning which  it  is  said,  "  Breathes  there  a  man 
with  soul  so  dead  Who  never  to  himself  hath 
said,  This  is  my  own,  my  Onion  bed,"  and  if  the 
Onion  grub  can  be  kept  off,  a  good  bed  too  it  may 
be.  Giant  Zittau  is  the  best  of  the  kinds  for 
autumn  sowing,  and  Banbury,  Exhibition,  James' 
Keeping,  and  Bedfordshire  Champion  are  all  excel- 
lent for  summer  use.  The  Queen  is  a  wild,  quick- 
growing  kind. 

Peas. — Good  kinds  of  these  are  so  numerous  that 
the  list  might  easily  be  made  a  long  one.  As  a  dwarf 
early,  American  Wonder  merits  attention,  and  so 
does  William  I.,  still  a  standard  sort.  Sunrise  is  not 
this,  but  Sangster's  No.  1  is.   Of  second  earlies  we 


must  name  Dr.  McLean,  and  Giant  Marrow  and 
Paragon  are  two  very  fine  Peas.  Telegraph,  Tele- 
phone, Stratagem,  Triumph,  Electric  Light,  and 
Stourbridge  Marrow  are  also  all  good.  Of  late  kinds 
Latest  of  All  is  the  finest  Pea  I  have  ever  grown. 
Omega  and  Veitch's  Perfection  may  also  be 
named  here.  Of  midseason  Peas  on  trial  last  year. 
Hurst's  Duke  of  Albany  was  the  best. 

Varieties  of  vegetables.— French  Breakfast. 
Red  and  White  Turnips,  Wood's  Early  Frame,  and 
China  Rose  for  winter  are  all  good  and  useful  Ra- 
dishes. Rhubarb  may  consist  of  Johnston's  St.  Mar- 
tin's and  Mitchell's  Royal  Albert.  Savoys  of 
Drumhead,  Green  Globe,  and  Dwarf  Ulm.  Spinach 
of  Round  for  summer  and  Prickly  for  winter  use. 
Of  Tomatoes,  Trentham,  Early  Fillbasket,  Glamor- 
gan, and  the  Drumlanrig  are  very  prolific,  large 
fruited,  and  very  fine  in  quality  ;  Greengage  is 
the  finest  of  the  yellow-fruiting  sorts.  Of  Turnips 
select  Early  Munich,  Snowball,  Veitch's  Red  Globe, 
and  Chirk  Castle.  Where  yellow  ones  are  pre- 
ferred to  the  latter  in  winter,  Orange  Jelly  should 
be  grown.  Muir's  Hybrid  Prolific  Vegetable 
Marrows,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  Cardiff  Castle,  asserts 
to  be  the  finest  flavoured  Marrow  he  ever  tasted. 
The  Custard  variety  has  singularity  of  form  to 
recommend  it,  and  Prince  Albert  is  a  good  green 
variety. 

Potatoes. — As  varieties  of  these  multiply  it 
becomes  more  and  more  necessary  to  select  the 
best.  Early  Ashleaf,  C'ovent  Garden  Perfection, 
and  the  Gloucestershire  Kidney  should  all  be 
grown  as  early  Potatoes.  Reading  Hero,  Wheeler's 
Safeguard,  Schoolmaster,  Paterson's  Victoria,  and 
Champion  have  much  to  recommend  them 
as  the  finest  table  Potatoes.  Scores  of 
others  could  be  named  which  have  been 
tried  here,  but  their  culture  would  only  lead  to 
disappointment,  especially  in  wet  unfavourable 
seasons.  Of  new  and  really  good  Potatoes  I  have 
not  a  large  list  to  offer,  but  special  mention  should 
be  made  of  Sharpe's  Victoria,  a  flatfish  round 
variety  of  remarkably  quick  growth,  free  from  dis- 
ease, and  of  the  highest  quality.  It  is  excellent 
for  frames  or  early  borders.  Double  Gloucester 
is  a  seedling  from  Magnum  Bonum,  not  at  all 
liable  to  disease,  a  heavy  cropper,  good  in  quality, 
and  likely  to  become  equally  well  known  as  the 
type  from  which  it  sprung.  J.  MuiR. 

Margam  Park,  S.  Wales. 
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Chou  do  Burghley.— I  have  grown  tliis  for  two 
years,  and  liave  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  surpasses 
every  other  vegetable  of  the  Cabbage  tribe  for  delicacy  of 
ffa^'our,  and  it  is  quite  hardy  here.  I  sow  at  three  different 
times,  so  as  to  liave  a  succession.— John  ^YORTBINGTON, 


Early  Peas.— Our  first  planting  of  Paragon  Peas  has 
come  up  strongly,  showing  a  fine,  even,  healthy  plant  from 
one  end  of  the  row  to  the  other.  I  shall  piit  in  a  large 
planting  of  this  v.ariety  about  the  Sth  of  tliis  month.— 
RICHARD  NiSBET,  Aswarb'/  Parle. 

■Which  is  the  best  Potato  ?— After  repeated  trials, 
I  find  Scotch  Champion  to  be  the  very  best.  It  is  good  in 
colour  and  a  hea^-y  cropper.  Tlie  flavour,  too,  is  very 
much  in  advance  of  that  of  all  others.  Its  shape  is  ugly 
and  it  has  deep  eyes,  but  nevertheless  it  is  my  special 
favourite.— K.  Gilbert,  Bnrghtfi/. 

Celery  maggot.— The  simplest  and  most  effective  way 
of  destrojing  this  troublesome  pest  is  dusting  the  leaves 
with  soot  on  its  first  appearance,  repeating  the  soot  appli- 
cation as  often  as  it  is  waslied  off  by  rains.  Such  dustings 
are  also  beneficial  to  the  Celery  in  other  ways  besides 
saving  the  leaves  from  being  materially  injured  by  the 
grub.- J.  D.  E. 

Earliest  of  All  Pea.— In  reply  to  5Ir.  Iggulden's 
note  on  this  Pea  (p.  519),  allow  ns  to  say  that  we  have  now 
for  two  years  grown  large  breadths  of  it  in  an  open  and 
much  exposed  field  with  the  happiest  results.  It  has  proved 
itself  under  such  treatment  to  be  what  we  have  always 
claimed  for  it— the  eailiest,  greenest,  and  most  productive 
of  first-crop  Peas.— HooPEK  ct  Co.,  Covcnt  Garden. 


6109 —Mushroom  spawn.-It  will  run  and  produce 
Muslu'ooms  after  being  kept  two  years. — J.  D.  E. 

- —  As  to  whether  Musliroom  spawn  will  keep  good 
for  two  years  or  more,  much  depends  on  its  (luality  at 
the  begmning.    Some  have   remained   good  with  us  for 

yeJirs,  and  many  bricics  have  been  useless  at  the  end  of  .         _  .  , 

twelve  months ;  but  it  may  easilybeseenwhetherthespawn  j  thus  raised  are  more  hardy'and Shorter  in  the  leg 
is  good  or  not  by  breaking  the  bricks  through  the  middle  ;  '  than  thn^p  brnuuht  un  nndpr  p-ln^i-!  The  sppH  nf 
if  many  white  threads  are  seen  it  may  be  used  with  safety  :  „  ^°  ,  °^?.  CrO"ght  up  unaer  glass,  ilie  seed  ot 
but  when  the  whole  has  a  dull,  dead-looking  colour  it  will  I  Snow  s  Winter  and  Jiarly  Penzance  should  be 
never  give  satisfaction.— J.  MniK.  |  sown  on  a  warm  border  early  in  March.  It  should 


BROCCOLI  FOR  WINTER  AND  SPRING. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  names   have 
been  largely  added  to  the  list  of  winter  and  spring 
Broccoli  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
gain  to  cultivators  has  not,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  varieties,  been  one  of  any  great  value 
— a  circumstance  much  to  be  regretted,  because 
the  season  for  Broccoli  is  capable  of  being  ex- 
tended   at  both    ends.      We    want  more   hardy 
varieties  than  Veitch's  Autumn   Giant  and    the 
Walcheren  in  order  that  we  may  rely  upon  them 
from  November  to  the  middle  of  January.     For 
the  spring  we  also  want  more  trustworthy  sorts  to 
fill  up  the  gap  between  the  spring  Broccoli  and 
early  summer  Cauliflower  with  a  greater  degree 
of  certainty  than  now  exist.    We  also  require  an 
improvement  in  the  habit  of  some  of  the  varieties  ; 
they  are  much  too  long-legged  and  deficient  in  the 
number  of  leaves  to  protect  the  flower.    In  the 
case  of  many  varieties,  their  vigour  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  what  is  required  to  furnish  heads 
fit  for  table,  and  the  strong  growers  in  questioa, 
with  their  thick  fleshy  stems,  are  the  first  to  suffer 
in  a  severe  winter.     Those  who  know  the  variety 
called   Miller's  Dwarf,  which   has    been  so  long 
in  cultivation,  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me  that 
it  is  a  good  type  of  the  sort  of  Broccoli  which  we 
want.      It  grows  very  close  to  the  ground,  the 
stem  rarely  exceeding  9  inches  in  height,  and  it 
is  furnished  with  an  abundant  leafage,  which  is 
capable  of  protecting  the  heart  and  stem  from  as 
much  frost  as  these  plants  are  ever  likely  to  be 
subjected  to  when  unprotected.     If   the  work  of 
selection  is  set  about  in  a  proper  manner  by  those 
who  have  time  and  opportunities,  I  see  no  reason 
why  a  new  race  of  Broccoli  should  not   be  intro- 
duced  that  would  combine   close  sturdy  growth 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  leaves  near  the  heart 
to  render  them  proof  against  all  but  the  severest 
winters. 

The  varieties  for  winter  use  are  limited. 
The  only  reliable  sort  is  Snow's  Winter  White, 
which  is  as  self-protecting  as  any  kind  we  have, 
and  the  flower  is  beautifully  white.  It  may  be 
had  sometimes  in  good  condition  in  December, 
but  the  early  part  of  January  is  its  proper  season. 
The  Sandown  Broccoli,  which  I  have  on  trial  for 
the  first  time  this  season,  proves  to  be  an  inferior 
strain  of  Snow's  Early.  Penzance  makes  a  capital 
succession  to  the  last  named,  coming  into  use 
early  in  February.  I  look  upon  the  Penzance  as 
a  very  good  selection  of  Adams'  Early  White ; 
in  many  many  points  it  is  very  similar  to  it,  but  it 
comes  into  use  two  or  three  weeks  earlier.  It  is, 
however,  rather  a  delicate  variety,  and  is  one  of 
the  first  to  suffer  in  a  hard  winter.  It  may  be  well 
to  remark  that  none  of  the  winter  Broccolies  are 
fit  for  use  except  in  mild  weather ;  all  of  them 
suffer  when  exposed  to  cold  frosty  weather.  In 
making  a 

Selection  for  spring  use  the  choice  of  sorts 
is  not  at  all  restricted,  at  least  as  regards  names 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  more  than  half-a-dozen  dis- 
tinct kinds  could  be  had  out  of  the  multitude 
of  supposed  different  varieties.  Placing  them  in 
the  order  in  which  they  come  into  use,  I  would 
select  Knight's  Protecting,  Chappell's  Cream,  Dil- 
cok's  Bridge,  Frogmore  Protecting,  Leamington, 
and  Veitch's  Model ;  as  a  late  variety  the  last 
named  is  worthy  of  its  name.  It  is  quite  as  late 
as  Cattell's  Eclipse,  but  superior  to  that  sort  on 
account  of  its  dwarf  habit  and  the  excellent 
colour  of  the  flower.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
this  variety  has  kept  up  our  supply  until  Cauli- 
flowers came  in  for  use.  Frogmore  Protecting  is 
equal  to  Model  as  regards  colour  and  is  some- 
what earlier,  but  more  lanky  in  growth.  It 
comes  very  near  my  idea  of  what  a  good  Broccoli 
should  be.  For  small  gardens  I  should  select 
Chappell's  Cream,  Frogmore  Protecting,  and  Model. 
As  regards 

Cultivation,  two  distinct  sowings  should 
be  made.  The  winter  varieties  should,  when  prac- 
ticable, be  raised  in  the  open  ground,  as  plants 
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be  sown  thinly  all  over  the  bed,  and  if  the  plants 
come  up  too  thickly,  they  should  be  thinned  out, 
so  as  to  obtain  short-legged  plants,  which  cannot 
be  had  when  they  stand  closely  together  in  masses. 
Sowings    for  the  spring  supply  should  be  made 
about  the  middle  of  April.     We  allow  these  to 
stand  rather  thicker  in  the   seed-bed   than    the 
others,  because  early  in  June  we  draw  out  as  many 
of  the  strongest  as  are  required,  and  transplant 
them  G  inches  apart  in  another  piece  of  ground, 
where  they  remain  until  finally  planted  out.     We 
like  to  get  the  plants  in  their  permanent  quarters 
by   the    middle    of    July,    but    as    space    is  re- 
stricted, we   are  bound    to  wait  until  sufficient 
ground     is    vacant.      I    am     satisfied,    however, 
that    the    sooner    they    are     planted    after    the 
middle  of   July,  the  better  heads  they  produce, 
and   the  better  able  are  they  to   stand   against 
severe  frost.     I  do  not  think  it  necessary  when  the 
ground  is  in  fairly  good  heart  to  dig  and  manure 
for  Uorecole,  for  it  grows  just  as  well  in  ground 
that  is  so  firm  as  to  require  a  crowbar  to  make  a 
hole  to  receive  the  roots.     Broccoli  is  a  crop  often 
crowded   under  the  mistaken  notion  that  just  as 
good  heads  will  be  obtained  under  such  circum- 
stances as  if  the  plants  had  plenty  of  room.     This, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  fur  the  thicker  they  stand 
on  the  ground  the  weaker  they  become,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  heads  will  be  small.     Moreover, 
the  plants  get  drawn  and  are  the  first  to  suffer 
from  frost.     If   a   plantation   of   Broccoli  is   ex- 
amined after  a  hard  winter,  more  live  plants  will 
be  found  in  the  outside  rows  and  at  the  ends  than 
io  the  middle ;  this  shows  plainly  that  the  more 
room  they  have  in  reason  the  hardier  they  are  ; 
2  feet  apart  each  way  is  a  very  good  distance  at 
which  to  put  them,  but  ,10  inches  would  be  better. 
J.  C.  C. 

FRUIT  BDDS  AND  TEMPERATURE. 

It  is  best,  in  gardening  as  in  other  things, 
to  begin  with  first  principles.  In  the  forcing  of 
fruits  like  the  Peach,  Cherry,  Apricot,  Plum,  and 
many  other  subjects  of  the  deciduous  class  which 
mature  tlieir  fruit  or  flowering  buds  the  previous 
autumn,  it  is  often  said  that,  provided  the  wood 
and  buds  are  properly  ripened,  there  is  little  or  no 
fear  of  a  crop.  No  doubt  perfect  maturity  of  the 
wood  is  of  the  first  importance,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  a  guarantee  of  a  crop  or  even  a  good  "  set  " 
of  fruit  the  following  season  if  the  plants  are 
pushed  too  hard  at  the  first  by  too  much  heat.  I 
have  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  many  a  crop 
of  Peaches,  for  example,  is  lost  from  no  other 
cause  than  the  premature  pushing  of  the  leaf-buds 
in  advance  of  the  fruit  buds.  I  daresay  many  gar- 
deners have  noticed  that  when  the  leaf-buds  of 
a  Peach  tree  expand  before  the  flower-buds,  the 
latter  never  open,  or  but  very  imperfectly,  and 
soon  fall  off  without  setting.  I  have  noticed  this 
many  times  in  the  case  of  the  Peach  and  other 
plants  ;  and  although  badly-ripened  wood  is 
always  most  inclined  to  push  its  leaf-buds  prema- 
turely, still  the  best-ripened  examples  behave 
exactly  in  the  same  way  if  started  in  too  high 
and  moist  a  temperature.  I  was  called  upon  two 
years  ago  to  examine  the  Peach  trees  in  a  good 
garden  where,  although  they  grew  and  looked  well 
and  flowered  too,  they  did  not  bear  satisfactorily. 
When  I  went  the  trees— trained  to  perfection — 
were  in  full  leaf,  and  had  been  disbudded 
once,  but  the  flowers  were  only  newly  opened,  and 
not  a  petal  had  fallen  ;  whereas  at  that  stage  the 
fruit  should  have  been  set  and  swelling.  1  never 
remember  disbudding  Peaches  before  the  flowers 
dropped.  That  season  there  was  a  very  poor  crop 
again  on  the  trees  mentioned,  bnt  the  following 
season  (IS.S.S)  there  were  fewer  leaves  on  the  trees 
before  the  fruit  was  set,  and  the  crop  was  a  very 
fine  one,  there  being,  I  think,  thirty  dozen  on  one 
tree.  In  the  case  of  the  Peach,  therefore,  and 
other  stone  fruits,  and  certain  other  plants  to  be 
named,  it  may  be  set  down  as  a  rule  that  the 
flowers  should  always  be  well  in  advance  of  the 
leaves,  and  in  order  to  secure  this  the  trees  must 
not  be  forced  in  a  too  high  temperature  at  the  be- 
ginning. It  takes  a  higher  temperature  to  bring 
the  leaf-buds  out  than  it  does  the  fruit-buds,  and 


whenever  the  former  are  observed  to  be  pushing 
in  front  of  tire  latter  it  is  a  sure  sign  the 
temperature  is  too  high  fur  the  stage.  After 
the  leaves  have  grown  beyond  a  certain  point,  no- 
thing can  be  done  to  mend  matters,  but  if  the  leaf- 
buds  are  just  pinched  at  their  points  in  good  time, 
it  will  cause  the  flowers  to  expand  and  the  crop 
may  be  saved.  What  happens  in  the  case  of  the 
Peach  happens  also  in  that  of 

The  common  Azalea  and  other  deciduous 
shrubs  of  that  kind  ;  if  forced  too  quickly  in  too 
much  heat,  they  will  push  leaves  instead  or  flowers. 
The  greenhouse  Azalea  will  behave  in  the  same 
way,  and  no  plant  affords  a  better  subject  for  ex- 
periment. If  at  this  or  any  other  season,  a  plant, 
liowever  well  developed  its  flower-buds  may  be,  is 
placed  in  a  stove  heat,  the  leaf-buds  at  tlie  base  of 
the  flower-buds  will  push  quickly,  and  the  flowers 
will  never  open,  but  in  the  end  will  turn  brown 
and  fall  off.  Many  a  well-set  Azalea  is  lost  from  this 
cause.  A  suitable  temperature  cannot  be  always  pro. 
vided  foreverything.butin  thecaseof  Azaleas  if  the 
leaf  shoots  are  pinclied  clean  out  as  fast  as  they 
grow  and  at  an  early  stage,  the  flowers  will  ex- 
pand, and  it  will  do  the  plant  no  harm.  It  is  the 
same  with  bulbs.  Hyacinths,  if  hard  forced,  will 
throw  leaves  only,  leaving  the  flower-spike  like  a 
knob  in  the  socket,  while  the  leaves  may  be  a  foot 
long  or  more.  In  a  perfect  specimen  they  should 
be  short  and  stiff,  and  just  form  a  collar  to  the 
flower-spike.     Curiously,  too, 

The  Pine-.\pple  behaves  just  in  the  same 
manner,  and  I  have  known  whole  batches  of  finely 
ripened  plants  produce  nothing  but  a  tuft  of 
leaves,  that  would  have  been  the  crown  of  the  fruit 
had  it  had  time  to  grow  up.  Acting  on  these 
principles,  we  reduced  our  Pine  plants  to  the 
fewest  number — when  we  grew  Pines  — and  used 
to  fruit  almost  every  plant  at  the  right  time  with 
the  utmost  constancy.  I  would  undertake  to  make 
the  fine.^t  grown  and  ripened  Pine-apple  plant 
that  was  ever  produced  miss  fruit  by  treatment  at 
starting,  and  I  would  not  subject  the  plant  to  a 
higher  bottom  heat  than  <I0°  or  100°.  The  plant 
would,  however,  have  to  be  at  rest  when  I  got  it, 
and  the  fruit  not  already  visible  in  the  socket ; 
but  even  at  that  stage  it  could  be  made  by  the 
same  means  to  develop  an  unduly-sized  crown  at 
the  expense  of  the  fruit.  Another  plant  which 
will  not  bear  pushing  at  the  start  is 

The  Strawberry.— I  know  of  no  plant  so 
impatient  of  much  heat  before  the  flowering 
period.  No  matter  how  well  ripened  the  plants 
may  be  none  will  flower  if  at  that  stage  they  are 
subjected  to  a  too  high  temperature.  They  will 
grow  freely  enough  and  produce  fine  foliage,  but 
the  flowers  will  never  come  up,  or  if  they  do  they 
will  hardly  set.  And  there  is  nothing  singular 
about  this  at  all.  Mostly  all  deciduous  trees  and 
many  plants  produce  their  flowers  in  spring  or 
early  in  the  year  when  the  temperature  is  com- 
paratively low.  and  when  it  is  only  gradually 
rising,  completing  their  growth  of  wood  and  foliage 
later  in  the  season  under  the  influence  of  more 
heat.  Spring  is  now  coming  on ;  the  forcing 
season  is  already  begun,  and  I  advise  all  those 
who  have  to  grow  early  crops  of  fruits  or  flowers 
to  be  careful  and  watchful  at  the  commencement 
of  growth  and  make  up  time  after  the  critical 
flowering  or  setting  periods  are  over.      J.  S.  W. 


time  last  year,  placing  the  plants  in  a  light  stove 
and  watering  them  whenever  they  were  dry — treat- 
ment simple  enough  considering  the  plentiful 
supply  of  flowers.  Of  course  everyone  knows  that 
the  bulbs  of  this  plant  require  to  be  placed  with 
their  bases  almost  touching  the  crocks  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pot.  There  is  not  much  fear  of  the 
bulbs  rotting  when  thus  planted. — B. 


Garden  Flora. 


Eucharia  amazonlca. — Someone  asked 
whether  it  was  possible  to  get  two  crops  of  flowers 
on  this  plant  in  the  same  year.  At  the  time  the 
question  was  asked  we  had  several  plants  bearing 
their  third  crop  of  flowers,  and  now,  January  2, 
one  of  these  has  opened  its  first  flower  of  a  fourth 
crop,  so  that  although  this  last  cannot  be  said  to 
have  opened  in  the  same  year  as  the  three  pre- 
vious crops,  yet  it  might  be  said  that  four  crops  of 
flowers  were  produced  by  the  same  plant  in  one 
year.  Now  all  this  has  been  the  result  of  quite 
ordinary  treatment ;  no  drying  off,  no  placing  out 
of  doors,  no  sun  scorching  has  been  necessary  to 
bring  about  this  abundant  display  of  bloom ;  all 
that  has  been  done  was  using  good  loam  in  which 
to  pot  the  bulbs,  the  potting  being  done  at  this 


PLATE  422. 
DIANTHUS  ATKINSONI.* 
Among  hardy  herbaceous  plants  there  are  perhaps 
none  that  are  more  universal  favourites  than  the 
different  species  and  varieties  of  Dianthus,  and 
deservedly  so,  for  they  have  everything  to  recom- 
mend them.     They  are  easily  grown,  are  rich  and 
varied  in  colour,  graceful  in  shape,  many  of  them 
very  sweet-scented,  evergreen,  and  lasting  long  in 
flower.     The   whole   family    contains    something 
under  a  hundred  species,  of   which  the  greater 
number  are  European,  while  a  few  are  found  in 
temperate  Asia  and  Africa  ;  but  in  America  there 
are  said  to  be  none  truly  indigenous,  and  the  few 
they  have  are  strangers  from  Europe.  In  England 
we  have  six  species,  but,  though  European  and 
growing  in  many  parts  in  great  abundance,  it  is 
curious  to  observe  that  they  are  not  described  by 
any  Greek  or  Roman  authors.     But  in  England 
they  have  been  very  old  garden  favourites,  and 
the  old  writers  can  scarcely  find  words  to  express 
their  admiration  of  them.    The  names  were  all 
expressive,  and  many  of  them  have  stood  their 
ground  for  more  than  400  years,  such  as  Pinks, 
Carnations,   Cloves,  Gilliflowers,  Sweet  Williamr, 
and  Picotees.   It  would  take  more  than  one  whole 
number  of  The  Garden  to  describe  all  the  good 
sons  of  Dianthns,  but  1  will  name  about  a  dozen 
which  are  interesting  and  worth  growing  either 
for  their  beauty  or  for  some  other  interest  attach- 
ing to  them. 

D.  BARBATUS.— This  is  the  type  of  the  Pinks 
with  clustered  flowers,  and  is  the  parent  of  Sweet 
Williams.  It  is  found  wild  in  several  parts  of 
Southern  Europe,  but  as  a  garden  plant  it  is  too 
much  confined  to  cottage  gardens.  In  all  its 
varieties  it  is  worth  growing,  but  it  requires  to  be 
constantly  renewed,  or  it  is  apt  to  die  out  soon. 
One  of  the  best  is  a  deep  red  dwarf  variety,  which 
I  believe  originated  some  years  ago  at  Mr.  Ware's, 
but  I  have  not  seen  it  lately. 

I>.  CHiNENSis. — This  is  a  species  that  in  its 
single  form  has  been  in  England  nearly  200  years, 
and  in  its  double  form  almost  as  long.  It  is  the 
parent  of  the  garden  Mule  Pink,  and  is  by  some 
supposed  to  be  the  parent  of  the  very  common 
double  white  Pink,  certainly  one  of  the  best  we 
have  for  hardiness,  free  growth,  and  scent.  Bat 
it  more  probably  comes  from  D.  plumarius. 

D.  Caryophyi^lus. — A  British  plant,  but  not  a 
true  native,  being  only  found  on  some  of  our  old 
Norman  castles.  It  is  abundant  in  many  parts  of 
Europe  and  is  the  parent  of  the  grand  family  of 
Carnations. 

D.  C/ESius.— Another  British  plant,  and  very 
interesting,  as  being  only  found 'on  the  mountain 
limestone  rocks  of  Cheddar.  It  is  a  beautiful 
little  plant,  and  very  easily  grown  when  once  es- 
tablished. Its  proper  place  is  on  an  old  wall,  and 
there  seeds  may  be  sown,  and  they  will  probably 
soon  produce  good  plants.  Old  rooted  plants  do 
not  transplant  well,  but  young  plants  from  cut- 
tings grow  rapidly,  and  if  placed  under  the  coping 
»  Drawn  in  Mr.  Ware's  nui-serv,  Tottenham,  July  20, 1883. 
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of  a  wall,  will  grow  downwards  and  form  a 
beautiful  OTDament  to  the  wall,  and  will  require 
no  more  care  or  attention  for  years. 

D.  PLUJiABius. — Another  plant  that  claims  to  be 
British,  but  it  is  only  found  in  a  few  doubtful 
places,  and  is  certainly  an  alien.  The  typical 
plant  is  of  no  great  beauty,  but  it  is  interesting, 
as  the  parent  of  the  Pinks  as  distinguished  from 
the  Carnations. 

D.  ALPINUS.— One  of  the  best  of  the  very  dwarf 
Pinks,  and  where  it  grows  well  a  most  effective 
plant  for  a  rookwork;  but  it  is  capricious,  and 
will  not  grow  in  every  garden.  D.  glacialis  and  D 
neglectus  are  both  very  similar,  and  it  would  be 
well  to  grow  all  three  and  then  see  which  does 
best.  In  some  highly  favoured  gardens  all  three 
might  be  induced  to  grow. 

D.  supehbus. — Native  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
and  one  of  the  best  for  garden  purposes,  but 
not  the  most  brilliant.  The  petals  are  jagged, 
and  it  has  always  an  untidy  look,  but  the  scent 
is  delicious.  It  should  be  treated  as  a  biennial, 
for  it  soon  dies  away,  though  I  have  known  self- 
sown  seedlings  come  up  freely. 

D.HisPANicus.— I  mention  this  because,  though 
an  old  inhabitant  of  our  garden,  it  is  very  little 
known,  and  it  is  at  present  scarce.  I  saw  it  for 
the  first  time  last  year  at  Heatherbank,  and  (ac- 
cording to  the  good  custom  at  Heatherbank) 
carried  away  a  plant.  It  is  very  distinct  and  of  a 
brilliant  colour.  It  is  probably  a  near  ally  of  the 
typical  Sweet  William. 

D.  CINNAEAEINUS.  —  I  name  this  aho  for 
its  variety  and  for  its  peculiar  colour,  which 
is  unlike  any  other  flower.  I  first  saw  it  at 
Mr.  Joad's  at  Wimbledon,  and  I  believe  he 
imported  it  direct  from  Greece.  It  is  not  so 
striking  a  flower  as  many  of  the  others,  but 
its  peculiar  cinnabar  colour  at  once  attracts  a'- 
tention  and  makes  it  well  worth  growing.  It  is 
grown  at  Kew  among  Mr.  Joad's  other  plants,  and 
is  being  increased.  It  is  a  rare  plant,  and  strictly 
confined  to  Eastern  Europe. 

I  reserve  for  the  last  the  subject  of  the  coloured 
plate,  D.  Atkinsoni.  This  beautiful  variety  is  said 
by  Mr.  Sendall  (in  a  recent  number  of  The  Gar- 
den) to  have  been  raised  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  of 
Baoton,  Norfolk,  about  forty  years  ago.  Mr.  Sen- 
dall considers  it  "  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
old-fashioned  Pinks,"  and  I  quite  agree  with  him. 
It  seems  to  be  a  hybrid  of  the  Chinese  Pink,  but 
it  is  very  diflicult  to  increase,  and  I  never  saw  seed 
on  it. 

I  may  close  these  few  notes  on  Dianthus  by  the 
two  remarks  that  the  ambitious  name  of  Dian- 
thus (i.tf.,  Jove's  Flower)  was  borrowed  by  Lin- 
nasus  from  a  name  given  by  Theophrastus  to  some 
other  flower  not  now  recognised,  and  that  nearly 
all  the  species  are  easily  increased  both  by  seeds 
and  cuttings. 

I  should  also  like  to  add  that  the  family  is  not 
much  given  to  run  into  (so-called)  monstrosities ; 
but  there  is  one  very  curious  form  of  Carnation 
which  I  have  never  seen  and  what  I  should  much 
like  to  see  if  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Garden 
can  send  it.  It  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Maga.- 
mne,  vol.  xxxix.,  1622,  as  the  Wheat-eared  Carna- 
tion, or  Dianthus  Caryophyllus  imbricatus. 

Henry  N.  Ellacombe. 


5119  —  Pruning   Bougaluvillea  spec- 

fabilis.  — "  B."  should  cut  away  all  the  small 
growths,  leaving  only  those  that  are  strong  and 
well  ripened.  Every  shoot  that  the  plant  pro- 
duces will  then  flower;   in  fact,  it  will   be  in 


flower  more  or  less  from  the  middle  of  June  till 
November.  This  Bougainvillea  should,  however, 
be  grown  as  a  rafter  plant  if  one  wants  to  see  it  in 
its  fullest  beauty,  and  thus  treated  the  pruning 
would  be  slightly  different.  Two  rods  should  be 
selected  and  cut  in  the  same  manner  as  one  would 
a  vine.  The  older  the  rods  the  better  the  flowers, 
which  would  be  nearly  as  large  again  as  those 
produced  by  a  plant  in  a  pot.  One  planted 
out  here  and  thus  pruned  never  fails  to  yield  any 
quantity  of  flowers  during  the  summer  and 
autumn. — J.  S. 

SEASONABLE   WORK. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Herbaceous  and  other  plants  of  that  class 
show  ofli  best  in  wide  slirubbery  borders  with  low 
evergreens  to  back  them  up,  but  these  latter  ought 
not  to  be  of  a  kind  that  root  far  about,  or  they 
rob  the  former,  and  so  spoil  their  growth.  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Berberis  Darwini.  B.  stenophylla,  and 
such  like  do  not  do  this,  and  therefore  should  be 
largely  made  use  of,  as  they  are  not  only  valuable 
on  this  account,  but  they  are  more  desirable  than 
most  others  on  account  of  their  moderate  habit 
and  the  great  beauty  of  their  flowers,  which  they 
bear  so  profusely  in  spring.  For  variety  of  foliage, 
Aucubas,  Euonymus,  and  Hollies  are  the  most 
suitable,  and  to  these  may  be  added  the  variegated 
Dogwood  and  Acer  fraxinifolium,  and  by  way  of 
contrast  to  these  one  or  two  of  the  dark-coloured 
Nut,  which,  with  its  rich  coppery  leaves,  shows  up 
well.  To  make  sure  of  old  borders  being  perfectly 
free  from  roots  of  trees  and  shrubs  near,  it  is  a 
good  plan  at  this  season  to  trench  up  the  same, 
and  when  doing  so  to  work  well  up  around,  cut- 
ting and  removing  all  in  the  way.  As  most  her- 
baceous plants  are  fond  of  rich  soil,  the  oppor- 
tunity aiforded  when  trenching  of  giving  a  good 
dressing  of  manure  should  not  be  lost.  The  kind 
of  manure  most  suitable  for  the  purpose  is  that  of 
a  mild  nature  and  which  has  been  lying  by  for 
some  time  to  get  well  decomposed.  Such  as  this 
is  agreeable  to  most  plants,  and  may  be  used  freely 
without  fear  of  injuring  the  roots,  but  it  is  always 
best  to  keep  it  low  down. 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 
Where  early  Datch  bulbs  are  cultivated  in  quan- 
tity for  decorative  purposes  other  than  for  the 
conservatory  or  standing  in  small  vases  in  the 
house,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  follow  to  some 
extent  the  system  pursued  by  those  who  grow  for 
the  trade.  Of  course,  appearances  have  to  be 
studied  more  in  a  private  establishment  than  in 
market  producing  places ;  and  therefore  in  lieu  of 
rough  and  ready  boxes  in  which  to  bring  forward 
the  bulbs  to  a  flowering  stage,  seed  pans  of  goodly 
size  (square  ones  will  occupy  least  room)  should 
be  chosen.  In  these  the  bulbs  can  be  grown  more 
closely  than  in  pots,  and  when  required  for  deco- 
ration can  be  taken,  bulbs  and  all,  for  any  uses 
other  than  vases  where  the  bulb  and  rootlets 
would  be  unsightly.  This  system  will  be  found 
to  be  preferable  to  any  other  for  the  making  up 
of  what  might  be  termed  rustic  arrangements, 
and  will  afford  a  pleasing  change  where  much 
decorative  work  has  to  be  carried  on.  Too  much 
sameness  renders  decorations  of  any  kind  mono- 
tonous and  uninteresting,  and  therefore  should  be 
avoided.  In  table  decorations  especially  it  is  well 
to  add  a  fresh  feature  occasionally ;  this  can  be 
done  with  ease.  When  all  the  costly  epergnes 
and  vases  have  been  exhausted  to  give  variety,  a 
very  pretty  effect  can  be  produced  by  choosing  a 
medium-sized  dish  or  a  large  dinner-plate  on  which 
to  arrange  our  chosen  material.  For  a  large  table 
select  an  oblong  dish,  such  as  would  be  wanted  for 
a  fair-sized  joint.  A  slender-growing  Palm,  such 
as  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Euterpe  edulis,  or  Cham^- 
dorea  glaucifolia,  having  a  good  healthy  head  of 
foliage  in  a  3-inch  or  5-rnch  pot,  might  be  set  in 
the  centre,  after  which  some  sand  and  fresh  green 
Moss  or  Selaginella  should  be  at  hand.  Sand 
should  be  placed  around  the  central  plant  at  I 
once.    Then  choose,  say,  of  the  early  Dutch  bulbs  1 


some  scarlet  and  white  varieties  of  the  Due  van 
Thol  Tulips,  a  few  bulbs  of  each  ;  two  or  three  of 
the  white  Roman  Hyacinth,  bulbs,  foliage,  and 
spikes  included  (if  the  latter  are  not  too  much 
drawn  up),  and  three  or  four  small  Chinese  Primu- 
las flowering  in  3-inch  pots,  from  which  they 
should  be  removed.  Fill  up  between  these  with  the 
Moss,  so  as  to  cover  the  sand,  and  dot  in  a  seedling 
Fern  or  two  where  opportunity  offers,  but  avoid 
crowding.  Around  the  base  use  a  few  growths 
of  small-leaved  Ivy  or  other  convenient  material, 
to  rest  on  the  table  cloth.  Again,  with  the  same 
Palm,  a.-^  a  change  select  some  tiny  plants  of  Pan- 
danus  A'eitchi  and  graminifolius,  or  growths  of 
either  will  do  instead  of  plants,  likewise  a  few 
tufts  of  the  Cyperus  alternifolius.  Having  ar- 
ranged these,  let  us  procure  a  few  spikes  of 
Encharis  amazonica  that  have  say  one  perfect 
flower  and  another  partially  open  ;  about  three  of 
such  will  be  sufficient  with  a  few  small  leaves.  To 
these  add  a  few  fpikes  of  lily  of  the  Valley, 
Paper-white  Narcissus,  or  Spiraja  japonica,  using 
for  colour  either  the  jellow  or  scarlet  Due  van 
Thol  Tulip  but  sparingly.  As  a  finish  a  few  Fern 
fronds  around  the  margin  would  add  to  the  effect, 
and  a  few  slender  trailing  growths  of  Ficus  repens 
reaching  beyond  these  would  be  a  welcome  addi- 
tion. A  slight  bedewing  with  a  syringe  to  either 
of  these  arrangements  would  tend  to  keep  the 
flowers  and  foliage  all  the  fresher.  Other  forms 
of  arrangement  could  be  followed  out,  modified, 
of  course,  according  to  the  supply  and  other  cir- 
cumstances.      

INDOOR  PLANTS. 

Stove  plants.— There  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
range  of  cultivated  plants  able  individually  to  give 
such  a  lengthened  succession  of  flowers  as  a  few  o£ 
the  best  stove  species,  such  as  Ixoras,  Allamandas, 
and  Dipladensis.  If  so  managed  as  to  enable  them 
to  continue  in  bloom  for  the  greatest  length  of 
time  throughout  the  year  of  which  they  are  ca- 
pable, it  might  almost  be  said  that  they  are  con- 
tinuous flowerers,  for  it  has  been  found  that  when 
all  the  conditions  of  cultivation  are  suited  to  their 
wants,  that  they,  along  with  a  good  many  other 
occupants  of  the  stove,  require  only  a  short  rest — 
very  much  less  than  they  are  often  subjected  to — 
but  the  length  of  time  out  of  the  twelve  months 
that  admits  of  their  being  submitted  to  enough 
heat  to  keep  up  this  lengthened  active  growth  de- 
pends upon  two  things,  the  houses  in  which  they 
are  cultivated  being  such  as  to  admit  a  full 
amount  of  light,  and,  what  is  of  equal  consequence, 
their  being  kept  close  to  the  roof.  This  latter  is 
a  matter  of  importance  not  nearly  so  generally  ac- 
cepted as  it  should  be.  We  train  Vines,  Cucumbers, 
Melons,  and  other  fruit-bearing  plants  as  close  to 
the  roof  as  we  can  get  them  without  absolute 
contact  with  the  glass,  with  the  admitted 
result  of  increasing  their  fertility ;  it  is  just  as 
necessary  to  keep  plants  that  are  intended  to 
produce  all  the  flowers  we  can  get  from  them  in  a 
similar  position  so  far  as  proximity  to  the  roof  of 
the  house  goes.  The  least  experienced  grower  of 
plants  under  glass  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  the 
strong  healthy  leaves  and  short-jointed  wood  that 
are  formed  with  plants  of  all  sorts  kept  with  their 
heads  close  to  the  glass,  as  compared  with  that 
which  results  from  others,  identical  in  every  way, 
but  stood  further  from  the  roof  in  the  same  house. 
Such  subjects  as  we  have  named  and  many  others 
can  only  be  had  in  flower  for  the  full  length  of 
time  by  submitting  them  to  a  corresponding 
amount  of  heat,  and  where  the  houses  are  com- 
paratively dark  through  their  construction,  or  the 
position  they  stand  in,  or  where  lofty,  without 
the  means  of  getting  the  plants  well  up  to  the 
roof,  it  will  not  do  to  use  as  much  heat  as  will 
start  them  into  active  growth  until  the  days  are 
longer.  Our  own  practice  with  houses  as  light  as 
they  could  be  made  and  adapted  in  their  construc- 
tion to  have  the  plants  occupying  them  continu- 
ally within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  roof, 
was  to  give  all  the  rest  that  the  majority  of  them 
received  through  the  months  of  November,  De- 
cember, and  the  first  week  or  two  in  the 
new    year,   during    which    time    there    is    usu- 
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ally  much  less  sun  than  after  the  turn  of  the 
days,  and  as  soon  as  fairly  into  January  the  tem- 
perature used  to  be  raised  in  the  night  to  from 
65°  to  70°  ;  by  this  means  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
having  the  same  plants  of  Dipladenia,  AUamanda, 
and  Ixora  in  flower  from  the  middle  of  April 
until  the  beginning  of  October,  or  longer  if  the 
heat  requisite  was  given  them  ;  under  the  same 
conditions,  Clerodendron  Baltouri  and  Thompsoni, 
Bougainvillea  glabra,  Gardenias,  Taberna;mon- 
tana,  Scutellaria  Mocciniana,  and  others  of  like 
character  gave  several  crops  of  bloom  alternating 
with  growth  ;  consequently  where  the  stock  is  in 
strong  robust  health,  and  has  been  subjected  to  a 
rest  of  a  couple  of  months,  preparation  should  be 
made  for  starting  them  into  growth.  Any  examples 
of  such  things  as  require  cutting  in  should  be  so 
treated  at  once  previous  to  giving  them  more 
heat. 

Stephanotis. — Where  the  flowers  of  this  gene- 
ral favourite  are  wanted  over  as  long  a  period  as 
possible,  several  plants  should  be  grown.  There 
is  the  advantage  of  obtaining  larger  specimens 
when  planted  out,  but  this  is  over-balanced  by  the 
inability  to  retard  or  push  them  on  at  will  in  the 
way  that  can  be  done  when  they  are  moveable  and 
grown  in  pots ;  moreover,  the  plant  only  requires 
a  limited  root  space,  and  very  large  examples  can 
be  grown  in  good  sized  pots.  It  never  succeeds 
so  well  as  when  trained  close  to  the  glass  under 
thereof  ;  we  prefer  thin  string  for  thus  supporting 
it  rather  than  wire,  as  when  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
move the  plant  to  a  lower  temperature  to  give  a 
rest,  the  string  can  easily  be  taken  down  and  the 
shoots  wound  round  the  trellis  or  a  few  temporary 
sticks.  Plants  that  have  been  so  rested  may  at 
once  be  put  into  active  heat,  distributing  the 
shoots  under  the  roof  tolerably  close.  With  this 
plant  whatever  cutting  back  is  required  should 
take  place  after  the  blooming  is  over. 

Gloxinias. — There  are  few  flowers  so  useful 
as  these,  for  with  judicious  management  in 
arranging  for  successions  they  can  be  had  nearly 
all  the  year  round  ;  but  to  have  them  in  a  condi- 
tion to  be  really  serviceable  for  cut  purposes,  they 
must  not  be  too  much  hurried,  and  whilst  growth 
is  going  on  they  cannot  be  too  near  the  glass.  It 
is  much  better  to  start  the  corms  at  different 
times.  If  a  few  are  at  once  potted  and  placed  at 
the  coolest  end  of  the  stove  they  will  come  in 
early ;  do  not  use  the  soil  too  moist,  and  let  them 
be  put  in  heat  immediately  they  are  potted.  We 
have  seen  the  corms  destroyed  through  two  or 
three  days'  inattention  by  leaving  them  in  a  pot- 
ting shed  after  they  have  been  placed  in  contact 
with  the  new  moist  soil.  It  is  scarcely  worth 
while  now  going  in  for  named  varieties  of  Gloxinia, 
as  really  splendid  flowers  both  in  form  and  colour 
can  be  had  from  seed.  If  a  little  is  sown  at  this 
time,  the  plants  will  bloom  nicely  through  the 
later  months  of  the  year  after  the  older  examples 
have  become  exhausted  ;  the  seed  should  be  sown 
thinly  in  a  wide  pan  drained  and  filled  with  finely 
sifted  soil,  to  which  has  been  added  a  good  deal 
of  sand.  Make  the  surface  smooth  and  firm,  so 
that  the  seeds  may  not  get  down  too  deep,  cover- 
ing them  very  slightly  with  a  little  fine  soil,  press- 
ing gently  down  and  putting  a  sheet  of  glass  over 
the  pan,  by  which  means  the  material  will  retain 
moisture,  so  as  to  minimise  the  amount  of  water 
necessary  to  be  applied,  a  matter  that  it  is  always 
needful  to  be  careful  about  with  small  seeds  that 
require  heat  to  enable  them  to  vegetate. 

TuBEKOUS-BOOTED  Gesneeas. — These  are  a 
beautiful  class  of  plants  somewhat  neglected. 
The  old  bright  scarlet  G.  Cooperi  may  be  taken  as 
an  example,  and  is  still  a  very  fine  kind  ;  there 
are  numbers  of  hybrids  equally  deserving  of 
places.  There  is  an  advantage  in  starting  them 
early,  as  by  so  doing  they  may  be  induced 
to  flower  twice  before  autumn.  All  they  require 
is  such  treatment  as  is  needed  by  Gloxinias ;  they 
will  thrive  in  either  loam  or  peat.  The  time  of 
flowering  of  the  winter  blooming  Gesneras,  such 
as  G.  exoniensis  and  G.  zebrina,  will  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  heat  they  have  been  subjected  to  ; 
where  well  managed  they  will  now  be  very  useful, 
their  long  spikes  of  bright  flowers  standing  out 


conspicuously  in  the  stove.  They  like  a  fair 
amount  of  heat  up  to  the  blooming  period,  but 
when  in  flower  they  will  stand  an  intermediate 
temperature,  not  giving  them  too  much  water. 
When  the  flowers  fade  the  plants  mast  still  be  kept 
warm,  applying  less  water  until  the  well  matured 
foliage  dies  down  slowly. 

Epiphyllum  tkuncathm. — So  accommodat- 
ing are  Epiphyllums  in  their  time  of  flowering, 
that  with  a  sufficient  stock  and  due  attention  to 
their  management,  they  may  be  had  in  bloom 
through  a  considerable  portion  of  the  winter.  To 
secure  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  vary  the  time  of 
growth  and  rest  in  the  plants.  Those  that  have 
been  forced  into  flower  early  should  now,  when 
the  blooming  is  over,  be  placed  where  they  will  at 
once  have  warmth  enough  to  push  them  on,  so 
that  they  may  have  time  for  a  long  rest  and 
thorough  ripening  of  the  growth,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  their  being  forced  early.  The  naturally 
limited  root  room  these  plants  will  do  with  is 
often  the  cause  of  their  being  kept  so  long  in 
small  pots  that  their  strength  is  impaired,  and  not 
unfrequently  through  the  same  cause  the  drainage 
becomes  defective,  in  which  condition  the  plants 
cannot  possibly  thrive.  The  usual  manner  of 
growing  them  is  grafted  on  the  Pereskia  stock  in 
the  form  of  standards,  short  or  tall.  In  this  way 
they  admit  of  being  arranged  when  in  flower  with 
other  plants.  They  form  nice  little  bushy  heads 
when  grown  on  their  own  roots,  in  which  style 
they  soon  get  large  enough  to  be  effective,  as 
good  sized  pieces  will  root ;  if  these  are  now  put  in 
a  brisk  heat  they  will  soon  get  established ;  they 
should  be  placed  singly  in  small  well-drained  pots, 
in  loam  to  which  a  large  amount  of  sand  and 
some  finely  broken  crocks  have  been  added.  They 
ought  only  to  have  as  much  water  given  to  the  soil 
as  will  keep  it  from  being  so  dry  as  to  cause  the 
cuttings  to  shrivel  until  roots  are  formed,  when 
more  may  be  applied.  The  larger  growing  kinds 
of  the  Ackermanni  and  speciosum  section  are  not 
grown  now  so  much  as  in  time  past,  or  as  their 
merits  for  decorative  purposes  entitle  them  to. 
Provided  they  have  a  fair  amount  of  heat  with 
full  exposure  to  all  the  light  and  sun  possible 
•  whilst  their  growth  is  being  made,  with  a  thorough 
reacting  out-of-doors  in  the  summer,  and  they  are 
kept  moderately  dry  and  not  too  cold  in  winter, 
they  will  bloom  profusely  in  spring  and  summer, 
their  gorgeous  flowers  giving  an  effect  of  which 
few  other  things  are  capable. 

DiON^A  muscipula. — This  remarkable  plant, 
which  often  grows  well  for  a  time  and  then 
dwindles  away,  may  easily  be  kept  for  an  un- 
limited period  in  a  thriving  state  if  it  is  fairly 
treated.  The  usual  cause  of  its  getting  into  an 
unhealthy  state  is  through  keeping  it  too  hot, 
which  induces  over  much  growth  for  a  time,  by 
which  it  gets  exhausted.  The  plant  will  grow  in 
an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature,  but  likes  a 
little  more  warmth  than  this;  at  the  same  time  it 
cannot  bear  to  be  dry  at  the  roots,  and  a  dry 
atmosphere  is  equally  unsuited  to  it.  Now  when 
it  is  at  rest  it  should  be  kept  at  about  4.5°  in  the 
night,  always  maintaining  the  soil  quite  moist, 
but  not  confining  the  plant  under  a  bell-glass  or 
hand-light,  unless  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  in 
which  it  is  kept  is  unusually  dry. 

Euphorbia  jacquini.iEflora. — When  well 
managed  this  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  winter 
flowering  plants,  either  grown  in  pots  or  planted 
out.  One  of  its  peculiarities  is  that  it  makes  little 
roots  and  is  impatient  of  being  over-watered.  It 
is  usually  short  lived  when  planted  out,  for  al- 
though so  treated  it  grows  fast  and  gets  much 
stronger  than  it  ever  does  when  its  roots  are  con- 
fined, yet  it  generally  dies  off  suddenly ;  this  often 
occurs  after  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  shoots 
bearing  flowers  have  been  cut.  The  same  is  not  un- 
usual with  this  Euphorbia  where  grown  in  pots ; 
this  points  to  the  necessity  of  using  more  than 
ordinary  caution  in  giving  water  at  a  time  when 
the  reduction  of  the  shoots  and  leaves  renders  the 
plants  less  able  to  take  it.  When  this  useful  sub- 
ject is  turned  out,  the  bed  should  always  be  much 
smaller  than  is  given  to  the  generality  of  other 
things.  Where  it  is  grown  in  pots,  if  the  plants  are 


strong,  they  will  give  a  second  crop  of  flowers 
from  shoots  produced  below  where  the  first  bloom 
was  forthcoming.  Manure  water  in  small  quanti- 
ties will  help  the  second  flowering.  In  the  same 
way  all  other  winter-blooming  stock  that  produce 
a  second  growth  of  flowers  will  be  benefited,  as 
the  roots  in  most  cases  will  have  impoverished  the 
soil  during  the  formation  of  the  first  crop  of 
bloom. 

Imantophyllums. — These  plants  are  so  man- 
ageable that  they  will  bloom  at  almost  any  time 
of  the  year  when  wanted  by  subjecting  them, 
after  they  have  had  a  good  rest,  to  heat.  If  good 
large  examples  are  at  hand,  one  or  two  may  be 
put  in  moderate  warmth,  where  they  will  quickly 
push  up  their  flower-stems.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  brightness  of  colour  and  in  the  size 
of  the  different  forms  of  these  plants,  some  of 
which  are  so  superior  to  the  ordinary  variety  as 
to  make  it  comparatively  not  worth  growing. 
Imantophyllums  are  naturally  much  slower  to  in- 
crease than  plants  that  produce  cuttings  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  where  only  a  limited  stock  of 
a  good  form  exists,  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be 
increased.  With  this  view  the  plants  ought  to  be 
kept  in  heat  and  the  crowns  divided  as  they  get 
strong  enough.  They  like  plenty  of  root  room,  and 
as  fast  as  the  soil  gets  full  of  roots  they  should 
be  moved  on. 

Kalosanthes.— Whether  large  specimens  in 
big  pots  or  small  stock,  such  as  that  grown  from 
cuttings  put  in  in  spring,  Kalosanthes  should  be 
accommodated  with  the  lightest  position  the 
greenhouse  affords.  Give  no  more  water  than 
necessary  to  preserve  them  in  health,  but,  though 
it  is  advisable  to  keep  them  drier  at  the  roots 
during  the  dormant  season  than  most  things  re- 
quire, this  must  not  be  carried  too  far,  foY  if  the 
leaves  shrivel  at  all  they  will  perish,  leaving  the 
lower  part  of  the  stems  in  a  bare,  unsightly  state. 
It  seems  singular  that  Kalosanthes,  which  flower 
in  the  advanced  summer  at  a  time  when  there  is 
not  much  variety,  should  now  he  so  little  grown  ; 
and  yet  there  is  not  a  conservatory  or  greenhouse 
but  would  be  brighter  for  their  presence.  They 
are  amongst  the  easiest  of  all  plants  to  propagate 
and  grow,  and  are  certain  bloomers  when  fairly 
treated.  They  are  the  most  useful  grown  in 
small  pots,  as  when  used  in  this  way  in  sufficient 
quantities  they  produce  a  better  effect  in  a  mixed 
assemblage  of  plants  than  when  larger,  but 
limited  in  number. 


ORCHIDS. 
East  India  house.— The  weather  at  present 
is  all  that  can  be  desired  for  starting  to  surface- 
dress  or  re-pot  any  plants  that  may  require  it. 
Moderately  dull  mild  weather  is  the  best  to  do 
such  work  in,  as  under  these  circumstances  the 
plants  do  not  feel  any  root  disturbance  so  much  as 
if  the  weather  was  very  cold  and  much  artificial 
heat  was  required  to  bring  the  temperature  upto 
the  necessary  heat.  Care  ought  to  be  taken  with 
the  plants  while  they  are  being  repotted  that  they 
do  not  suffer  any  unnecessary  check.  In  places 
where  the  houses  have  been  erected  specially  for 
Orchids,  the  potting  shed  would  be  somewhere  in 
proximity  to  the  plants,  and  so  as  they  would  not 
be  required  to  be  taken  into  the  open  air.  In 
many  places  there  is  no  such  convenient  arrange- 
ment, and  all  plants  have  to  be  taken  into  the 
open  air  to  be  conveyed  to  the  potting  shed  ;  rather 
than  do  this  we  would  erect  a  temporary  potting 
shed  in  the  house,  and  do  all  to  the  plants  that 
they  required  without  subjecting  them  to  a  change 
of  temperature.  It  may  have  been  stated  before, 
but  it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  that  it  is  in 
what  may  be  termed  the  minor  details  that  suc- 
cess is  to  be  achieved  or  failures  made.  For 
instance,  many  persons  either  do  not  know 
how  to  place  the  drainage  in  a  pot,  or  they 
think  it  does  not  matter  how  it  is  done, 
and  they  are  careless  aliout  it.  The  drainage  and 
pots  should  be  clean,  the  potsherds  to  be  put  in 
carefully  in  a  way  that  the  water  may  run  off 
freely.  The  Sphagnum  should  be  carefully  picked 
over  to  remove  all  dirt  and  weeds ;  finally  wash 
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and  lay  it  out  to  dry.  Orchids  resent  any  injury  to 
their  roots,  and  as  a  rule  all  the  best  of  them  are 
clinging  firmly  to  the  sides  of  the  pots.  It  is  better, 
therefore,  to  carefully  break  the  pot  with  a  ham- 
mer rather  than  to  turn  the  plant  out  in  the  usual 
way  to  the  serious  injury  of  its  roots.  Many  of 
the  broken  bits  of  potsherd  to  which  the  roots 
are  clinging  may  be  allowed  to  remain  and  be 
potted  along  with  the  usual  compost.  Owing  to  the 
mild  weather  it  has  not  been  difficult  to  keep  up 
the  required  temperature  of  65°. 

Cattleta  house. — The  remarks  just  made 
referring  to  repotting  apply  equally  well  to 
this  department  and  the  cool  house  section. 
Nearly  all  the  strong-growing  Cattleyas  succeed 
best  grown  in  pots,  with  good  fibrous  peat  and 
Sphagnum  in  equal  proportions,  some  broken  pot- 
sherds and  charcoal  being  added  to  keep  the  com- 
post open  and  for  the  roots  to  lay  hold  of.  The 
nature  of  nearly  all  Orchids  is  to  lay  hold  with 
their  roots  to  every  firm  substance  with  which 
they  come  in  contact,  and  with  a  grasp  so  firm, 
that  the  roots  cannot  be  removed  from  the  sub- 
stance to  which  they  adhere  without  breaking  or 
lacerating  them  seriously.  Cattleya  roots  will 
either  be  amongst  the  drainage  or  else  clinging 
firmly  to  the  sides  of  the  pots  ;  few  indeed  of  them 
will  be  amongst  the  compost,  and  yet  give  them 
nothing  but  drainage  and  the  sides  of  the  pots  to 
grow  in  they  would  require  more  attention  as  re- 
gards watering,  and  they  would  not  succeed  so 
well.  We  are  always  very  careful  when  repotting 
them  to  save  all  the  roots  ;  and  any  young  roots 
that  are  being  produced  from  the  base  of  the  last 
formed  pseudo-bulbs  are  not  buried  in  the  com- 
post. We  have  seen  peat  and  Sphagnum  piled 
round  these  to  their  hurt.  If  they  are  let  alone 
they  will  lay  hold  of  the  material  they  like 
best ;  some  will  run  along  the  surface  and  others 
will  push  into  the  potting  material ;  and  when 
the  circumstances  are  favourable  the  roots  will 
also  push  over  the  sides  of  the  pots,  Cattleyas 
like  to  be  near  the  glass  ;  many  of  the  shy  flower- 
ing species  will  nat  flower  if  placed  on  the  stage, 
but  if  the  pots  containing  the  plants  are  plactd 
in  baskets  and  these  are  suspended  near  the  roof 
glass,  where  the  air  can  freely  circulate  under, 
over,  and  around  them,  they  will  flower  freely. 
The  smaller  growing  species  may  be  placed  in  teak 
baskets  or  potted  into  small  shallow  pans  to  be 
suspended  from  the  roof.  Some  of  them  will  suc- 
ceed well  on  blocks  for  a  time,  but  after  two  or 
three  seasons'  growth,  the  plants  that  have 
nothing  but  the  bare  blocks  to  support  them  soon 
show  signs  of  exhaustion.  When  these  signs  are 
evident,  place  the  block  in  a  pot  with  the  base  of 
the  pseudO'bulbs  well  raised  above  the  rims,  and 
then  place  round  them  the  usual  potting  material 
recommended  for  Cattleyas. 

Cool  house. — A  look  through  some  of  the 
cool  Orchid  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don at  this  season  of  the  year  shows  very  conclu- 
sively what  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  a  garden 
the  cool  Orchid  house  is,  and  how  easily  the 
plants  are  to  cultivate  successfully.  It  will  be  a 
surprise  to  many,  as  it  is  to  us,  to  read  of  the 
fastidiousness  of  cool  Orchids  as  they  are  grown 
on  the  Continent.  We  are  sure  with  the  instruc- 
tions given  from  week  to  week  in  the  columns  of 
The  Garden  anyone  with  an  ordinary  knowledge 
of  plants  may  grow  cool  Orchids  well.  The 
principal  thing  to  do  is  to  build  a  house  for  them 
in  a  cool  place.  If  the  whole  truth  was  known, 
it  would  be  found  that  in  most  places  where  cool 
Orchids  did  not  succeed  well  the  result  would  be 
due  to  too  much  heat  in  summer.  It  is  difficult, 
when  the  houses  are  exposed  to  the  full  blaze  of 
the  sun,  to  keep  down  the  temperature  sufficiently 
during  hot  weather,  unless  the  shading  is  too  thick, 
and  in  that  case  the  plants  are  debilitated  as  much 
as  they  would  be  by  too  much  heat.  As  far  as 
we  know  the  wants  of  Orchids,  we  believe  they 
like  as  much  heat  as  can  be  afforded  them  ;  and 
if  the  shading  is  left  on  to  do  more  than  protect 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  they  are  injured. 
It  was  recently  stated  that  the  attention  required 
by  the  occupants  of  this  house  was  of  a  very 
simple  kind  at  present,  but  what  attention  they 


do  require  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  A  look  through 
the  house  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  to  ascer- 
tain the  lowest  night  temperature  is  necessary ; 
during  the  present  mild  weather  if  it  does  not  fall 
below  50°,  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  the  plants; 
a  very  low  temperature  causes  many  of  the  deli- 
cate blooms  to  become  damp-spotted. 

It  is  easy  to  see  whether  much  or  iittle  moisture 
will  be  required  by  evaporation,  and  the  person  in 
charge  ought  to  act  accordingly.  Too  many,  it  is 
feared,  throw  water  about  every  day,  summer 
and  winter,  with  no  thought  as  to  the  necessities  of 
the  case.  Air  ought  to  be  on  all  night,  and  it 
may  not  be  necessary  to  admit  any  more  during 
the  day.  It  is  also  necessary  to  look  through  the 
houses  between  8  p.m.  and  10  p  m.  to  regulate  the 
heating  apparatus,  and  see  that  no  garden  pests 
are  enjoying  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
plants.  

FRUIT. 

Figs.— Within  the  last  few  years  the  increasing 
demand  for  early  Figs,  without  which  a  first- 
class  dessert  can  hardly  be  considered  complete, 
has  led  to  the  more  general  cultivation  of  the  best 
kinds,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  in  the  majority 
of  places  fairly  furnished  with  glass  one  or  more 
houses  devoted  to  the  culture  of  Brown  Turkey, 
Negro  Largo,  White  Marseilles,  Osborn's  Prolific, 
and  others  either  in  pots  or  planted  out  in  internal 
borders.  Where  their  growth  has  not  been  attemp- 
ted this  is  a  favourable  time  for  making  a  start ; 
and  as  good  fruiting  trees  established  in  pots  can 
be  purchased  at  any  of  the  leading  nurseries,  and 
every  gentleman's  park  produces  Oak  or  Beech 
leaves,  the  best  of  all  materials  for  giving  bottom- 
heat,  there  are  few  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  new 
beginner  having  ripe  fruit  by  the  end  of  May. 
For  early  forcing  trees  in  pots  are  recommended, 
but  if  confined  at  the  roots  they  do  equally  well  in 
inside  borders  composed  of  good  loam  and  old  lime 
rubble  resting  upon  liberal  drainage.  Light  span- 
roofed  houses  or  pits  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
early  Grapes  or  Melons  answer  best,  as  Figs, 
although  they  may  be  carried  through  the  early 
stages  in  a  swamp,  require  plenty  of  light,  heat, 
and  air  from  the  time  of  flowering  until  they  are 
ready  for  gathering.  In  many  places  the  earliest 
trees  started  in  November  will  be  pushing  forward 
the  terminal  buds,  and  the  young  Figs  will  be 
swelling  fast.  When  this  stage  is  reached  the 
night  temperature  may  range  from  56°  to  60°, 
and  that  by  day  from  65°  to  75°,  with  a  little  air 
when  it  can  be  given  without  creating  a  draught. 
Syringe  well  backwards  and  forwards  to  prevent 
the  appearance  of  red  spider  ;  keep  the  roots 
liberally  supplied  with  warm  diluted  liquid,  and 
make  additions  to  the  beds  of  fermenting  material 
when  the  heat  shows  signs  of  declining  to  60°.  An 
abundance  of  Figs  for  the  London  season  being 
most  valuable,  a  second  house  may  be  started. 
Former  directions  having  been  followed,  all  de- 
tailed operations  will  have  been  completed,  and, 
if  not  already  done,  the  borders  may  be  well 
watered  with  warm  water  at  a  temperature  of  90°, 
mulched  with  good  rotten  manure,  and  watered 
again  to  insure  the  complete  moistening  of  the 
soil  quite  down  to  the  drainage.  This  done,  com- 
mence syringing  twice  a  day,  and  allow  the  tem- 
perature to  range  from  50°  at  night  to  60°  by  day  ; 
prune  or  rather  thin  the  shoots  in  late  houses, 
wash  well  to  remove  the  remains  of  spider  and 
scale,  tie  into  the  trellis,  and  ventilate  freely 
until  the  time  arrives  for  starting  the  trees  into 
growth. 

Early  houses. — If  the  Vines  have  been  bent 
down  to  a  horizontal  position,  to  insnre  an  even 
break,  get  them  tied  up  to  the  wires  as  soon  as 
the  most  backward  buds  are  on  the  move.  Syringe 
with  warm  water  when  the  temperature  begins  to 
rise.  Give  air  at  68°,  close  early,  and  syringe 
again  if  the  afternoon  is  fine.  If  inside  borders 
are  well  drained,  a  second  supply  of  water  at  a 
temperature  of  80°  will  help  the  young  growths 
rapidly  forward,  and  old  Vines  will  benefit  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  clear  liquid  from  the  tank, 
or  a  dash  of  guano  in  the  water,  while  vigorous 
young  canes  will  produce  more  compact  "  shows  " 


and  set  their  frnit  better  if  stimulants  are 
withheld.  Pay  timely  attention  to  disbudding, 
or  rather  the  removal  of  weak  breaks  from 
which  bunches  of  Grapes  cannot  be  expected,  and 
when  the  best  shows  become  prominent  raise  the 
night  temperature  to  58°  or  60°  on  mild  nights. 
If  forcing  has  been  commenced  with  fermenting 
material  on  the  borders,  make  frequent  additions, 
turn  the  whole  mass,  mixing  the  old  with  the  new, 
and  aim  at  a  temperature  of  70°  to  75°  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  Where  external  borders  have 
been  well  covered  with  a  good  body  of  dry  warm 
Oak  leaves,  and  protected  ftom  wet,  they  will 
retain  their  warmth  much  longer  than  when 
fermenting  manure,  which  is  objectionable,  is 
used. 

Hakdt  fruit.  —  Take  advantage  of  frosty 
mornings,  should  they  occur,  for  wheeling 
out  manure  to  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  bush  fruit.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  the  manure  to  be  thoroughly  de- 
cayed, as  a  long  period  will  intervene  before  the 
plants  actually  require  stimulating  food,  but  once 
placed  on  the  borders  the  roots  will  be  protected 
from  frost,  and  digging  being  objectionable  the 
work  will  be  finished  for  the  season.  If  the  plant- 
ing of  fruit  trees  has  not  been  completed,  and  the 
ground  continues  wet  and  adhesive,  allow  them  to 
remain  laid  in  until  the  buds  begin  to  swell  and 
there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  immediate  root  action  ; 
meantime  prepaie  good  compost,  consisting  of 
fresh  loam  and  burnt  earth.  Keep  it  protected 
from  heavy  rains.  Stake  and  mulch  as  soon  as  the 
trees  are  planted.  By  this  time  the  pruning  of 
nearly  all  the  wall  trees  will  have  been  brought  to 
a  close,  and  advantage  having  been  taken  of  the 
mild  open  weather  nailing  will  he  well  advanced. 
Peaches  and  Apricots  should  be  left  till  the  last, 
but  all  shreds  and  nails  should  be  removed  for  the 
twofold  purpose  of  exposing  the  young  wood  to 
the  action  of  the  weather  and  cleansing  the  walls. 
If  the  old  spurs  on  Apricots  have  become  long 
and  naked  now  or  a  little  later  will  be  found  the 
best  time  for  cutting  back  to  the  main  shoots. 
Healthy  old  trees  in  favourable  localities  may  be 
entirely  denuded  of  spurs  with  the  certainty  that 
one  or  two  years  will  refurnish  them  with  young 
flowering  wood  in  the  best  possible  position  for 
the  protection  of  the  blossoms  and  the  swelling  of 
the  fruit. 

Orchard  house. — In  commencing  the  culture 
of  orchard  house  trees  it  would  be  well  to  pur- 
chase fruiting  trees  in  pots.  We  get  ours  in  No- 
vember, and  as  soon  as  they  come  to  hand  they 
are  potted.  We  plunge  them  in  Cocoa-nut  fibre, 
where  they  remain  until  January,  which  is  a  good 
time  to  prune  them.  The  question  is,  whether 
the  form  of  tree  is  to  be  bush  or  pyramid.  We 
prefer  a  few  of  each.  In  some  positions  the  bush 
form  works  in  best  and  in  others  the  pyramid,  and 
to  fill  up  spaces  in  the  centre  border  of  large  span- 
roofed  houses  standards  come  in  well.  A  tree  that 
has  made  one  year's  growt'n  from  the  bud  has  a 
straight  centre  stem  and  usually  a  number  of 
lateral  branches.  In  order  to  form  a  pyramid  about 
a  third  must  be  cut  off  the  main  stem  and  the 
side  growths  should  be  cut  back,  those  near 
the  top  close  to  the  stem,  gradually  leaving  the 
lower  ones  longer  until  the  lowest  side  growth 
is  reached,  which  should  be  the  longest,  so  that 
the  tree  will  be  of  a  pyramidal  formjto  start  with. 
A  bush  tree  is  formed  by  cutting  the  main  stem 
down  to  within  a  foot  of  the  bud,  and  cutting 
back  any  side  growths  to  i  inches  or  6  inches  from 
the  stem.  It  is  easy  enough  to  form  standards  by 
cutting  the  side  or  lateral  growths  off  close  to  the 
stem,  leaving  the  latter  the  entire  length.  The 
trees  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  a  forcing  tempera- 
ture, but  be  allowed  to  grow  on  slowly  with 
plenty  of  air ;  under  those  circumstances  they 
will  break  freely,  but  they  grow  most  freely  from 
the  highest  parts  of  the  trees;  and  to  prevent 
these  growths  from  taking  more  than  their  due 
share  of  nutriment  their  points  should  be  pinched 
off  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  leaf  ;  this  allows  the  lower 
growths  to  run  out  more  strongly,  but  they  also 
ought  to  be  stopped  in  the  same  way.  The 
second  growths  will  not  be  so  strong  as  the  first, 
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but  they  will  be  strong  enough  to  'produce  fruit- 
ful wood — the  object  in  view. 

Vines. — If  late  black  Grapes  are  still  hanging 
on  the  Vines  lose  no  time  in  getting  them  cut  and 
bottled,  as  nothing  can  be  gained  by  allowing 
them  to  remain,  and  it  is  now  well  known  that 
late  hanging  is  quite  as  detrimental  to  the  Vines 
as  early  forcing.  Choose  a  mild  dry  day  forcuttipg, 
fever  the  wood  just  above  the  pruning  bud,  leave 
it  the  full  length  beyond  the  bunch,  insert  in 
bottles  of  clean  soft  water,  and  ventilate  the 
Grape  room  for  a  few  days  with  gentle  fire-heat 
to  dry  up  moisture  which  may  have  escaped  dur- 
ing the  process  of  bottling.  If  the  Grape  room  is 
properly  constructed,  and  not  liable  to  be  affected 
by  sudden  fluctuations  of  external  temperature,  a 
mean  of  45° or  a  few  degress  lower  in  severe  wea- 
ther will  be  quite  sufficient  for  all  the  black  kinds, 
while  Muscats  will  retain  their  colour  for  a  greater 
length  of  time  in  a  temperature  of  50°.  When  the 
Grapes  are  cut,  and  pruning,  cleansing,  and  top- 
dressing  finished,  throw  the  houses  open  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  ventilators,  unless  the  weather  is 
very  severe.  Examine  internal  borders,  end  it  the 
surface  roots  have  become  very  dry  give  a  mode- 
rate supply  of  water  before  the  top  dressing  is 
placed  over  them.  Remove  the  shutters  from 
external  borders,  top-dress  with  good  loam  and 
crushed  bones,  and  protect  from  frost  with  fresh 
stable  litter.  Cut  back  young  canes  which  have 
not  hitherto  borne  a  crop  of  fruit,  and  allow  the 
points  to  droop  to  the  level  of  the  pipes,  or  tie 
them  to  the  wires  in  a  horizontal  position  near  the 
front  ventilators,  where  they  can  have  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air.  Also  cut  down  pot  Vines  intended 
for  growing  into  fruiting  canes.  Dress  the  cuts 
with  styptic,  and  keep  them  in  a  dry  cool 
house  until  the  time  arrives  for  starting.  Select 
thoroughly  ripened  wood  for  eyes,  insert  in 
small  pots  firmly  filled  with  sandy  soil,  and  keep 
them  in  a  cool  pit  for  three  weeks  before  plunging 
them  in  bottom-heat.  If  any  of  the  houses  require 
internal  painting,  immediately  after  the  Vines  are 
cleansed  and  tied  down  is  the  best  time  to  get  in 
the  workmen.  Add  a  little  turpentine  to  the  paint, 
and  wash  the  walls  with  a  mixture  of  quicklime 
and  sulphur.  Early  houses  from  which  ripe  Grapes 
are  expected  in  May  will  soon  be  fit  for  the  general 
disbudding,  a  process  which  must  be  regulated  by 
the  vigour  of  the  Vines  and  the  position  of  the 
spurs.  It  widely  placed,  two  shoots  may  be  left  on 
each  spur,  the  terminal  shoot  to  give  the  bunch, 
and  one  nearest  home  to  give  the  pruning  bud  next 
year,  and  as  this  will  be  the  weaker  of  the  two  it 
may  be  allowed  to  supply  the  greater  part  of  the 
lateral  foliage  for  covering  the  trellis.  Gradually 
increase  the  temperature  to  58°  to  G0°  on  mild 
nights  when  the  bunches  become  prominent,  but 
avoid  set  figures  when  the  weather  is  unfavour- 
able. Syringe  regularly  with  water  a  few  degrees 
higher  than  the  mean  of  the  house.  Force  by  day 
when  clear  and  bright,  and  husband  fire-heat  by 
paying  regular  attention  to  the  fermenting 
ridges. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Horse  Radish  is  generally  grown  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  corner  where  sunlight  seldom  reaches  it. 
We  are  at  present  busily  engaged  taking  up  one 
half  of  our  entire  crop  ;  we  select  the  large  roots 
and  lay  them  in  for  the  use  of  the  house,  whilst  the 
smaller  roots,  about  the  thickness  of  one's  finger, 
we  cut  into  lengths  of  12  inches.  We  well  clean 
the  outside,  rubbing  off  every  particle  of  fibre,  and 
these  we  plant  with  a  crowbar  1  foot  apart  all 
ways.  We  are  thus  in  due  time  rewarded  with  fine 
straight  sticks  of  this  valuable  root.  Our  earliest 
sowings  of  Peas  are  just  breaking?  through  the 
ground  ;  we  have  put  2  inches  of  fine  coal  ashes 
over  all,  thus  keeping  them  safe  from  frost  and 
slugs,  and  they  form  in  a  great  mea'ure  a  preven- 
tive to  the  attacks  of  mice.  We  prefer  Laxton's 
Earliest  of  All  I'ea  to  all  others;  the  seed  is 
round  and  hard.  We  always  find  wrinkled  Peas 
tender,  and  if  the  weather  is  excessively  wet,  they 
crack.  P,road  lieans  we  serve  exactly  in  the  same 
manner.  Our  best  vegetable  now  in  use  is  Snow's 
Broccoli,  which  we  lift,  laying  the  heads  north- 


wards and  covering  with  Rracken  for  protection. 
All  kinds  of  Broccoli  planted  late,  without  any 
digging  on  the  crowbar  principle,  are  fine  sturdj' 
plants,  close  to  the  ground,  and  will  stand  any 
amount  of  frost  with  a  slight  covering  of 
Fern  without  any  lifting.  The  varieties  which 
we  grow  are  Watt's  Excelsior,  Barr's  Criterion, 
Portsmouth  fijr  mid-season,  and  for  latest  of  all 
Burghley  Champion  and  Cattell's  Late  White.  We 
have  again  a  magnificent  quarter  of  Black-seeded 
Brown  Cos  Lettuces,  which  we  cover  with  Fern, 
and  cut  daily  to  supply  the  house.  This  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  remunerative  crop  in  the  kit- 
chen garden.  Endive  we  lift  and  tie  and  pUce 
it  on  the  Mushroom  house  floor,  where  it  bleaches 
beautifully  white,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  few  scarlet  Tropasolum  flowers,  makes 
a  very  fine  addition  to  the  dinner  table.  All  kinds 
of  greens  have  been  most  plentiful,  but  the  wet 
weather  has  played  great  havoc  with  both  autumn 
Cabbages  and  Savoys.  Chou  de  Burghley,  how- 
ever, stands  out  triumphantly — not  a  single  head 
cracked  or  discoloured,  thus  showing  that  after 
the  proper  cultivation  of  this  Cabbage  is  known 
it  will  become  very  serviceable  for  autumn  and 
spring  use.  The  present  time  is  almost  a  dead 
letter  as  regards  the  planting  of  any  kind  of 
vegetables  outof  doors, giving  us  kitchen  gardeners 
an  opportunity  of  getting  all  vacant  ground 
roughly  turned  up  to  be  in  readiness  for  spring 
crops.  Keep  a  sharp  watch  on  all  plantations  of 
young  Cabbage  and  Lettuce,  filling  up  the  blanks 
as  they  occur.  A  dusting  of  soot  over  all 
i.-,  we  find,  a  great  protection ;  it  makes  the 
leaves  distasteful  to  most  kitchen  garden  enemies. 
In  the  forcing  department  we  have  been  gather- 
ing French  Beans  from  7-inch  pots  in  abund- 
ance, the  variety  being  Osborn's.  We  plant  five 
Beans  in  a  3-inch  pot,  and  when  they  are  6 
inches  high  we  pot  them  into  their  fruiting  pots. 
When  Beans  are  set,  we  treat  them  to  a  little  very 
weak  manure  water,  which  they  seem  to  enjoy 
immensely.  Asparagus  we  lift  entire  from  the 
beds  and  place  it  in  one  of  our  old  Pine  stoves, 
putting  3  inches  or  4  inches  of  fine  soil  on  the 
crowns.  We  keep  the  pit  at  about  G0°,  and  we 
get  Asparagus  in  plenty.  In  the  same  pit  we  have 
green  Tarragon  and  Mint.  The  roots  of  these  two 
herbs  we  plant  yearly  and  get  good  strong  crowns, 
so  that  we  find  no  difficulty  in  always  having  a 
constant  supply.  Seakale  we  also  lift,  plunging 
the  roots  in  large  pots  and  placing  them  in  the 
Mushroom  house.  This  system  is  preferable  to 
the  old  one  of  forcing  outside ;  but  due  precaution 
must  be  taken  to  plant  fresh  quarters  yearly. 


Fruit  Garden. 


EARLY  MELONS  IN  POTS. 
A  GOOD  Melon  is  generally  acceptable  at  any 
time,  from  the  commencement  of  the  London 
season  onwards,  and  Melons  are  especially  valu- 
able throughout  May  and  June.  At  least,  this  is 
my  experience  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  not  incumbent 
on  the  majority  of  cultivators  to  have  them  ripe 
till  the  end  of  June  or  early  in  July.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  are,  however,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  feel  disposed  to  commence  the 
culture  of  these  choice  fruits  rather  earlier  than 
usual.  Not  a  little  depends  upon  the  choice  of 
suitable  varieties  for  the  purpose,  some  ripening 
much  quicker  and  with  much  less  sunshine  and 
heat  than  others  which  are  perhaps  no  better  in 
quality.  The  old  Victory  of  Bath  we  used  to  grow 
for  the  earliest  crops.  This,  in  my  estimation,  is 
superior  to  Gilbert's  presumably  improved  form 
and  also  Dell's  Hybrid.  All  of  these  are  of  easy 
culture,  being  very  prolific  and  free  setting, 
but  unfortunately  all  are  liable  to  crack, 
and  if  we  give  more  air  to  check  the  crack- 
ing tendency  we  also  check  the  swelling  off 
of  choicer  successional  fruit.  Eastnor  Castle, 
if  obtained  true,  much  resembles  the  foregoing  as 
far  as  growth,  free  bearing  and  free  setting  are 
concerned  ;  but,  being  rather  more  vigorous,  it 
perfects  a  heavier  crop  of  good-sized  and,  as  a 
rule,  well-netted  fruit,  which  are  less  liable  to 


crack,  besides  being  of  a  better  appearance  and 
quality.  This  variety  is,  however,  by  no  means 
perfect,  and  I  only  grow  it  for  early  crops.  The 
best  scarlet  companion  to  it  is  Blenheim  Orange, 
an  excellent  Melon  for  all  crops.  Even  of  this 
there  are  different  forms ;  but  one  which  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  from  the  gardens  in 
which  the  variety  originated  ripens  more  quickly 
than  any  other  sort  we  have,  and  the  fruits  are 
large  and  handsomely  netted  ;  the  flesh,  too,  is 
thick  and  unsurpassed  in  flavour  by  any  Melon 
grown.  It  a  third  variety  is  required— and  I  ad- 
vise no  one  to  rely  exclusively  upon  one  or  two 
sorts— I  would  recommend  High  Cross  Hybrid, 
this  with  me  being  another  free-setting,  richly- 
flavoured,  green-fle.-hed  Melon.  The  greatest  dif- 
ficulty in  the  case  of  those  with  imperfect  means 
is  experienced  in 

Pkeparing  the  young  plants  for  early 
forcing.  When  raised,  as  they  oftentimes 
are,  on  hot  -  water  pipes,  or  over  evaporat- 
ing troughs,  and  then  transferred  to  warm 
shelves  near  the  glass,  the  plants  are  liable 
to  become  much  drawn  and  weakly,  or,  worse 
still,  infested  by  some  kind  of  insect  pest  common 
in  general  plant  stoves.  Weakly  plants  may  be 
induced  to  gain  the  required  vigour,  but  any  en 
which  either  mealy  bug,  red  spider,  black  aphis, 
and  thrips  have  effected  a  lodgment  had  bettc  r  be 
thrown  away  at  once,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
clean  them.  If  not  thrown  away,  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  by  the  time  the  infested 
plants  have  set  their  crops  they  will  be  completely 
ruined  by  one  or  more  of  the  pests  just  enume- 
rated, and  much  valuable  time  and  space  are 
wasted.  The  best  place  in  which  to  raise  the 
plants  is  in  a  light  forcing  house  and  on  a  raised 
hotbed  formed  of  either  tanners'  bark  or  this  and 
leaves  mixed,  or  leaves  and  stable  manure  which 
have  been  previously  shaken  up  together  and 
allowed  to  ferment  for  about  eighteen  days  or 
longer,  it  heat  is  generated  slowly,  being  turned 
once  in  that  time.  A  bottom-heat,  obtained  by 
means  of  either  of  these  materials,  ranging 
from  80°  to  90°,  is  of  great  value  for  propagating 
and  seed  raising  generally.  To  sow  the  seeds 
thickly  in  5-inch  or  laiger-sizedpots,  thus  necessi- 
tating potting  off,  and  perhaps  a  loss  of  plants,  or 
at  the  least  a  considerable  check,  is  a  mistake  by 
no  means  uncommon.  We  prefer  to  sow  Melon 
seeds  singly  in  3-inch  pots  filled  with  moitt  loamy 
soil.  Plunged  in  moist  bottom-heat  no  water  is 
given,  as  if  it  is  the  seeds  are  liable  to  rot.  I  find 
the  newer  the  seeds  the  sooner  they  germinate, 
and  in  spite  of  the  old-fashioned  prejudice  in 
favour  of  old  seeds,  I  give  the  preference  to  the 
stronger  plants,  resulting  from  new  seeds.  Slugs 
are  very  destructive  among  young  Melon  plants, 
and  must  be  closely  looked  after.  The  seedlings, 
being  raised  early  in  January  and  even  February, 
are  certain  to  become  more  or  less  drawn,  and  will 
require  to  be  lightly  supported  from  the  outset, 
and  also  to  be  well  raised  up  to  the  light,  but  not 
subjected  to  a  low  temperature.  Before  becoming 
at  all  root-bound  a  shift  should  be  given,  placing 
them  carefully  in  Cinch  pots  and  good  loamy  soil 
previously  warmed.  They  ought  from  the  first  to 
be  kept  growing  in  a  temperature  ranging  not 
lower  than  from  60°  to  65°  by  night  to  from  70° 
to  75°  by  day.  Early  Melons  need  not  necessarily 
be  grown  in  pots  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  may  be 
planted  in  small  raised  heaps  of  soil,  and  which 
plan  shall  receive  the  preference  ought  to  depend 
entirely  upon  circumstances.  Supposing  plung- 
ing material  is  unavailable,  the 

Bottom-heat  being  entirely  provided  by  two 
or  more  hot-water  pipes,  then  I  should  say,  grow 
the  Melons  in  heaps  of  soil  on  a  slate  staging. 
Again,  if  the  pipes  are  high,  being,  in  fact,  for 
top-heating  purposes,  I  would  employ  pots  set  on 
the  pipes,  taking  care  that  they  always  received 
abundance  of  water.  In  such  a  position  I  lave 
had  them  do  well,  but  durirg  bright  weather  they 
were  frequently  watered  heavily  three  times  a  dii)-. 
They,  however,  paid  for  it,  and  would  have  been 
failures  without  the  closest  possible  attention. 
Where  there  is  a  pit  along  the  front  of  a  forcing 
house,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  return  pipes  by 
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way  of  bottom-heat,  and  heating  material  abun- 
dant, I  would  recommend  pots  for  the  earliest  crops, 
as  there  is  no  doubt  that  pots  induce  an  early 
disposition  to  fruit.  While  the  plants  are  gaining 
streogth  in  G-inch  pots,  one  of  these  pits  may 
be  filled  with  heating  material— the  best  perhaps 
being  a  mixture  of  good  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  and 
farmyard  manure  prepared  as  above  recom- 
mended— and  in  this  when  found  not  to  exceed 
aO^  be  plunged  the  fruiting  pots.  Various  sizes  are 
adopted  by  different  growers,  but  we  prefer  those 
fciiher  15  inches  or  18  inches  in  diameter  and 
arrange  them  about  12  inches  apart.  They  are 
then  loosely  filled  with  good  turfy  loam  to  which 
has  been  added  a  few  shovelsful  of  slaked  lime, 
and  some  clay  if  this  latter  is  absent  in  the 
loam.  The  soil  will  become  thoroughly  warmed 
in  time  to  receive  the  plants  before  they  are  root- 
bound.  Wlien  planting  Melons  at  any  time,  the 
soil  cannot  well  be  too  firmly  rammed,  as  the 
firmer  and  close  it  is  the  more  fibres  do  the  roots 
furm,  the  result  being  more  sturdy  and  fruitful 
top  growth.     Manure  in  the  soil  also  encourages 


when  the  top-growth  overshadows  the  under- 
growth. When  the  wires  are  reached  the 
main  growths  should  still  be  trained,  stop- 
ping not  being  resorted  to  till  about  .3  feet 
in  length  has  been  added,  while  the  laterals 
should  be  carefully  laid  in  on  each  side,  a  few  of 
them  only  being  rubbed  out  where  at  all  crowded 
Most  of  the  laterals  will  show  fruit,  a  joint  or 
two  beyond  which  the  points  may  be  pinched  out. 
This  is  done  before  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  knife, 
the  aim  being  to  have  the  trellis  thinly  covered 
with  strong,  healthy  leaves,  as  little  pruning 
being  resorted  to  as  possible.  The  crop  of  Melons 
in  pots  especially  must  be  set  simultaneously,  and 
fertilising,  as  a  rule,  should  not  be  attempted  till 
three  or  four  blooms  are  open  on  a  plant  at  the 
same  time.  Then,  after  a  little  air  has  been  given 
and  the  pollen  has  dried,  the  female  or  fruit 
bearing  flowers  should  be  set  with  the  pollen  of 
the  male  or  barren  blooms.  Syringing  should  be 
discontinued  till  sufficient  fruit  has  set,  and  the  at- 
mosphere also  must  be  kept  drier.  A  strong  plant  in 
an  18-inch  pot  ought  to  perfect  four  good  fruit. 


a  too  luxuriant  top  growth.  A  particularly 
strong  bottom  heat  during  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  plant's  growth  is  also  objectionable, 
and  too  often  do  Melons  get  it  than  instead 
of  when  more  required,  viz.,  when  swelling 
off  their  crops.  In  anticipation  of  renewing 
the  bottom  heat  as  often  as  required,  and  also  to 
prevent  undue  sinking,  it  is  advisable  to  place  the 
fruiting  pots  on  either  temporary  brick  pedestals 
or  other  large  pots,  and  this  admits  of  much  of  the 
old  material  about  them  being  replaced  by  some 
that  is  fresh  and  unexhausted.  The  new  material 
ought  not,  from  fear  of  over-heating,  to  be  packed 
very  firmly  about  the  pots ;  but  when  the  heat 
declines  it  should  be  rammed  more  closely,  thus 
tending  to  check  rapid  radiation.  No  one  thinks 
of 

Training  the  plants  otherwise  than  over  a 
wired  or  trellised  roof,  the  wires  or  trellis  being 
usually  about  12  inches  from  the  glass.  Strong 
stakes  should  be  placed  behind  the  plants,  and 
fixed  to  the  lowest  wire  of  the  trellis  Up  these 
the  plants  should  be  led,  all  side  shoots  which 
they  form  being  kept  closely  rubbed  out.  The 
leaves  will  act  as  stem-swellers,  and  if  the  laterals 
are  left  till  it  is  necessary  to  cut  them  out,  that 
almost  invites  an  attack  of  canker,    especially 


averaging  2  lbs.  in  weight,  but  we  are  frequently 
satisfied  with  three  rather  larger  fruit.  It  this 
number  is  not  set  at  the  first  attempt,  pinch  ofl: 
the  fruit  or  two  that  have  commenced  swelling 
ofE,  and  fertilise  the  blooms  on  the  upper  laterals 
and  those  sub-laterals  resulting  from  stopping  the 
lower  strong  laterals.  All  superfluous  growths 
should  be  kept  rubbed  out  or  pinched  off.  This  tends 
to  concentrate  the  whole  strength  of  the  plants  on 
the  fruit,  and  it  will  generally  be  a  waste  of  space 
to  attempt  to  secure  a  second  crop  from  one  set 
of  plants.     With  regard  to 

Wateking  and  other  details,  I  should 
strongly  advise  beginners  to  attend  well  to  the 
watering  of  pot  plants,  as  they  should  never  be 
dry  at  the  roots,  not  even  when  the  fruits  have 
reached  the  ripening  stage,  as  this  greatly  impairs 
their  quality.  From  the  time  the  fruits  are  set  till 
near  ripening  liquid  manure  should  be  given 
almost  daily,  and  both  this  and  the  water  given 
at  the  roots  and  used  for  syringing  ought  always 
to  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  house. 
Some  of  the  artificial  manures  are  suitable,  in- 
cluding Peruvian  guano,  but  these  must  be  used 
cautiously  and  no  stronger  than  the  respective 
vendors  advise  them  to  be  used.  We  prefer  the 
liquid  manureobtainedfromafarmyard.  Wedilute 


it  according  to  its  apparent  strength,  and  prefer 
frequent  moderate  supplies  to  occasional  heavy 
doses.  The  houses  in  which  early  Melons  are 
growing  require  but  little  ventilation,  and  if  the 
temperature  reaches  IW,  it  does  the  plants 
good,  provided  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  moist  and 
plenty  of  water  is  distributed  about  the  house 
We  do  not  syringe  the  plants  heavily  overhead  in 
the  mornings,  but  when  the  house  is  closed  early  on 
a  clear  day  they  are  freely  syringed.  A  top  dress- 
ing of  loam  and  horse  manure  in  equal  quantities 
is  given  directly  the  fruiting  laterals  are  forming, 
and  subsequently  a  thin  dressing  of  short  nearly 
fresh  manure  encourages  top  root  action.  Great 
care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  break  any  of  the  fully 
grown  leaves,  or  the  footstalks  may  decay  and 
affect  the  stems.  If  a  brisk  growing  temperature 
rather  above  the  figures  given  above  is  maintained, 
canker,  the  greatest  evil  we  have  to  contend  with, 
seldom  occurs.  Directly  there  are  signs  of  this, 
keep  the  stems  as  dry  as  possible,  and  frequently 
coat  the  affected  parts  with  either  common  cement 
or  powdered  unslaked  lime.  This  serves  to  dry  up 
the  exuding  sap,  and  in  this  manner  we  have  pre- 
served affected  plants  till  the  crops  have  ripened. 
Green  and  black  aphis  and  thrips  must  be  kept 
down  by  fumigating,  mealy  bug  by  catching  and 
crushing,  and  red  spider  by  liberal  treatment, 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  moist  growing  atmo- 
sphere. In  small  establishments  three  or  four 
plants  in  batches  are  preferable  to  a  greater 
number  at  one  time  with  the  contingency  of  an 
undesirable  glut  of  ripe  fruits.  The  second  or 
successional  sowing  may  be  made  about  three 
weeks  subsequent  to  the  first.  A  drier  atmo- 
sphere best  suits  ripening  Melons,  but  need  not  be 
resorted  to  when  there  are  later  batches  in  the 
same   house.  W.  I.  M. 

PEAR  OLIVIER  DE  SERRES. 

This  excellent  Pear  has,  with  me,  just  attained 
its  maturity.  I  grew  it  on  an  east  wall,  and 
the  tree  is  still  a  small  one,  though  it  always  bears 
a  good  crop.  Leroy,  in  his  "  Pomological  Dic- 
tionary,*' thus  describes  the  tree  ;  Wood,  strong; 
branches  numerous,  large,  growing  upwards,  wide, 
but  not  long ;  eyes,  large,  egg-shaped  ;  leaves  oval, 
of  medium  size,  nearly  flat,  deeply  indented.  Cul- 
ture.— Its  vigour  is  perfect,  whether  grown  on  its 
own  or  a  Quince  stock.  It  grows  well  as  a  pyra- 
mid. Description  of  fruit. — Medium  size,  spheroid, 
flattened  at  the  extremities,  but  with  an  embossed 
surface  ;  peduncle  short,  thick  in  the  middle,  in- 
serted in  a  cavity  more  or  less  deep  with  ribbed 
sides  ;  eye  large,  regular,  rather  deep  ;  skin  thin, 
of  an  olive-yellow,  covered  with  dots  and  spots  of 
a  fawn  colour,  but  reddish  on  the  side  next  the 
sun :  flesh  white,  melting,  and  perfumed  ;  juice  of 
medium  quantity,  sweet,  but  with  a  pleasant  acid, 
and  strongly  perfumed.  Maturity  during  Feb- 
ruary and  lasting  till  the  end  of  March.  Quality, 
the  first.  History. — It  was  in  1861,  not  in  1859, 
as  it  has  been  erroneously  stated,  that  the  stock 
of  this  variety  was  produced  from  Pippins  of  the 
Fortunce  d'Angers  or  FortunC'e  Superieure,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called.  It  exhibited  its  first  fruit  at 
Rouen,  in  the  orchard  of  M.  Boisbunel,  the  pro- 
ducer. It  was  submitted  to  the  examination  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  Paris,  February,  1862. 
The  Pear  Olivier  de  Serres  has  been  justly  de- 
scribed as  a  very  good  late  fruit ;  it  received  a 
medal  in  1867.  M.  Baisbunel  has  acted  wisely  in 
bestowing  on  his  Pear  the  name  of  the  illustrons 
man  who  has  been  styled  '-the  Father  of  Agricul- 
ture," Olivier  de  Serres,  who  published  hi."! 
*  Theatre  d'Agriculture  et  Slesnage  des  Champs  " 
in  Paris  in  1600,  during  the  glorious  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  just  nine  years  before  that  mighty 
monarch  fell  beneath  the  knife  of  Ravaillac.  M. 
Hardouin  Perefixe,  Bishop  of  Rodez,  whose  his- 
tory of  his  prince  is  of  great  interest,  is  so  taken 
up  with  narrating  the  stirring  events  of  the  reign, 
the  battles  and  the  victories,  that  he  overlooks 
so  small  a  matter  as  the  publication  of  a  scientific 
book.  Neither  do  I  notice  any  allusion  to  it  in  the 
delightful  memoirs  of  the  Due  de  Sully,  which  con- 
tain so  graphic  and  minute  an  account  of  the  state 
of  France  in  his  day.    The  people  of  Ardeche,  the 
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country  of  his  birth,  have  however,  recently 
erected  a  statue  to  him  at  Villeneuve  de  Berg. 
Though  Olivier  de  Serres  is  passed  over,  Perefixe 
mentions  that  Henry  caused  a  number  of  white 
Mulberry  trees  to  be  planted  in  diiferent  parts  of 
France,  especially  in  Tonraine,  in  order  that  the 
culture  of  the  silkworm  might  be  carried  on,  and 
that  a  home  manufacture  of  silk  might  supersede 
the  necessity  of  importing  this  costly  article  from 
other  countries.  The  "  Fruit  Manual  "  gives  the 
same  account  of  our  Pear  as  that  I  have  just 
quoted  from  Leroy.  He  fixes  its  maturity  at  the 
same  time.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this,  as 
with  me  it  is  in  fall  perfection  now.  Last  year  it 
was  ripe  at  the  end  of  December.  Situations  and 
soil  vary  considerably.  I  shall  be  glad  if  any  of 
your  readers  can  throw  any  light  on  this  matter. 

W.  N. 


Prices  of  Apples. — "  Veronica  "  states,  in 
the  last  volume  of  The  Garden  (p.  563),  "  that 
really  good  home-grown  Apples  are  very  difficult 
to  procure,  and  were  it  not  for  American  kinds 
they  would  be  too  high  priced  for  all  but  the  well- 
to-do."  This  statement  I  read  with  astonishment, 
considering  that  for  the  past  few  weeks  I  have 
been  sending  to  the  London  market  very  fine 
samples  of  Blenheims,  for  which  I  receive  nett 
about  3s.  a  bushel.  Whose  fault  is  the  high  price 
complained  of,  the  producer's  or  the  retailer's  ? — 
G.  Frankum,  Woolhampion,  Reading. 

5128.— Carolina  Stra'wberry.— The  Straw- 
berry which  Mr.  Blackstone  saw  under  this  name 
in  Susses  was  probably  the  Bicton  Pine,  an  ex- 
ceedingly good  Strawberry  not  so  much  grown  as 
it  ought  to  be.  Probably  its  colour  is  against  it, 
or  rather  its  want  of  colour,  which  is  as  described 
(see  p.  10).  Carolina  superba  is  a  very  good 
Strawberry,  pale  red  in  colour,  with  white  flesh. 
It  is  a  hardy,  free-bearing  kind,  which  does  well 
in  some  gardens ;  but  it  is  one  with  which  we 
could  not  do  much  in  our  light  sandy  soil.  Caro- 
lina I  do  not  know  at  all ;  probably  it  is  the  same 
as  Carolina  superba.— J.  Douglas. 

5122.— Apple  trees  and  Stra-wberries. 

The  relative  value  of  espaliers  or  bushes  in  bor- 
ders has  not  yet  been  decided.  Some  prefer  the 
one,  some  the  other.  Espaliers,  when  well  trained, 
produce  the  best  fruit,  and  the  trees  do  not  take 
up  so  much  room  as  bushes.  The  latter  are  more 
natural  looking,  but  I  find  that  in  the  rich,  light 
soil  of  some  gardens  they  have  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce wood  at  the  expense  of  fruit,  and  no  amount 
of  summer  pinching  or  stopping  can  quite  over- 
come this  tendency.  Why  not  give  both  systems 
a  trial  1  The  best  six  Strawberries  are  Black 
Prince,  Keen's  Seedling,  President,  Sir  J.  Paxton, 
British  Queen,  and  Frogmore  Late  Pine.— J. 
Douglas. 

Flavour  of  fruits —"  Veronica,"  in  last 
year's  Garden  (p.  S63),  revives  a  subject  which  I 
remember  was  one  of  the  earliest  I  used  to  hear 
discussed,  viz.,  the  comparative  excellence  of  fruit 
from  young  and  old  trees.  A  very  general  opinion 
used  to  prevail  that  old  trees  produced  the  finest 
flavoured  fruit,  and  some  still  entertain  that 
opinion.  It  is  one  of  those  problems  that  have 
never  been  settled  to  everybody's  satisfaction,  but 
I  believe  I  express  the  opinion  of  z  good  many 
fruit  growers  when  I  say  that  I  do  not  think  old 
trees  do  produce  the  best  flavoured  fruit.  I  will 
not  speak  so  confidently  of  Apples  or  Pears,  but 
my  impression  is  that  fruit  of  old  trees  is  both 
smaller  and  more  woody  than  that  of  young  trees. 
As  to  Grapes,  however,  I  feel  on  safer  ground,  for, 
like  most  growers,  my  opportunities  of  comparing 
on  the  spot  the  fruit  of  young  and  old  Vines  have 
been  many,  and  I  have  always  found  the  fruit 
from  young  Vines  as  good  as  that  from  the  oldest, 
if  not  better,  and  superior  in  size  and  abundance 
of  flesh.  The  most  seeds  exist  in  Grapes  from 
old  Vines,  and  seeds  are  at  all  times  better 
absent  than  present  in  a  Grape.  I  was  struck 
with  this  fact  not  long  since  in  tasting  some 
beautifully-coloured  Grapes  from  old  Vines. 
The  berries  were  not  very  large  and  the  seeds  did 
not  improve  them   to   the  palate.     Flavour    I 


believe  to  be  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the 
state  of  the  plant's  health  and  on  the  character  of 
the  season.  In  respect  of  flavour,  fruit  somewhat 
resembles  the  flesh  of  animals,  and  we  know  that 
old  chickens  or  old  bullocks  do  not  produce  meat 
that  is  either  tender  or  well  flavoured.  The  in- 
feriority of  the  Hamburgh  Grapes  mentioned  in 
The  Garden,  p.  5G3,  might  be  due  to  other  causes 
than  the  growth  of  the  Vines— gross  feeding  for 
example,  and  which  is  probable,  as  the  berries  are 
described  as  being  like  those  of  the  Gros  Colmar 
in  size — unusual  dimensions  for  the  Hamburgh  to 
attain.  Perhaps  also  one  crop  was  riper  than 
the  other  when  used. — S.  W. 

Gas  tar  on  Vines.— Every  gardener  fami- 
liar with  mealy  bug  in  plant  houses  or  vineries 
knows  that  this  insect  hybernates  or  harbours  in 
winter  not  only  on  the  Vines,  bat  also  in  the  wood- 
work, masonry,  and  border,  from  which  it  comes 
in  summer.  I  know  growers  who  could  testify  to 
mealy  bug  swarming  on  Vine  roots  deep  in  the 
border  not  unlike  the  Phylloxera,  to  which  it  is 
allied,  and  Jlr.  Clayton  has  admitted  that  it  har- 
bours in  walls  and  woodwork  by  the  very  energetic 
measures  which  he  took  to  clear  these  from  it. 
That  being  so,  will  he  or  anyone  else  tell  us  how 
the  bug  was  cleared  so  effectually  from  these 
quarters  by  painting  the  Vines  only  with  a  weak 
solution  of  gas  tar  ?  I  know  Mr.  Clayton  is  a 
more  thanusually  observant  gardener,  and  he  will, 
I  am  sure,  see  the  force  of  this  and  explain  it  if 
he  can.  Bug  is  far  more  easily  removed  from 
bare  Vines  than  from  the  surrounding  structure. 
—J.  S.  W. 

5181.— Planting    fruiting   "Vines. —  The 

best  way  would  be  to  plant  a  fruiting  cane,  and 
one  intended  not  to  fruit  alternately  ;  each  al- 
ternate Vine  could  then  be  fruited  heavily.  Cut 
down  those  canes  intended  not  to  fruit,  and  train 
up  two  canes  from  each.  The  temporary  Vines 
will  bear  twice  as  much  fruit  as  it  would  be  safe 
to  allow  them  to  carry  if  they  were  intended  to 
be  permanent.  They  may  be  cut  out  as  soon  as 
the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  the  permanent  Vines 
with  two  rods  each  will  quite  fill  the  house,  and 
would  bear  a  good  crop  without  fear  of  being 
injured  thereby. — J.  Douglas. 

As  "  S.  C."  appears  to  be  anxious  to  secure  a 

crop  of  Grapes  the  first  season  after  planting,  I 
should  advise  him  to  procure  a  number  of  strong 
fruiting  canes,  but  on  no  account  to  rely  on  them 
for  a  permanency.  They  should  be  treated  as 
supernumeraries,  to  be  fruited  to  their  full  extent 
during  one  or  two  seasons  and  then  be  cut  clean 
away.  To  be  certain  of  a  crop  the  same  year  in 
which  they  are  planted,  "  S.  C."  will  have  to  plant 
strong  canes  just  referred  to,  with  their  balls  of 
soil  intact,  and  even  then  very  careful  watering 
will  be  necessary  or  they  will  fail.  The  roots  of 
plants  grown  in  pots  are  necessarily  much  coiled, 
and  unless  the  balls  of  soil  are  soaked  in  water, 
the  roots  carefully  uncoiled,  and  spread  evenly 
throughout  the  new  soil,  they  do  not  readily 
become  established.  Wherever  a  permanent 
rod  is  required,  or  say  one  to  each  rafter, 
these  being  about  4  feet  apart,  I  should  ad- 
vise *'  S.  C."  to  plant  a  cane,  the  stronger  super- 
numeraries being  worked  in  between  them — the 
former  to  have  their  roots  loosened  and  treated 
as  just  described,  and  the  latter  planted  with 
their  balls  moist  and  intact,  the  soil  about  them 
being  made  very  firm.  As  there  may  be  a  difli- 
culty  in  maintaining  these  large  balls  in  a  moist 
state  they  should  be  planted  rather  deeply,  and 
this  admits  of  a  basin  being  formed  above  with 
the  soil,  a  practice  which  greatly  facilitates 
watering,  as  well  as  encourages  the  formation  of 
strong  new  tap  roots.  If  the  border  is  inside,  the 
permanent  Vines  may  be  quite  small,  and  should 
be  cut  down  to  near  the  ground  ;  but  if  planted 
outside  they  ought  to  be  much  stronger,  and 
be  shortened  to  the  nearest  point  to  where  the 
young  shoots  will  get  sufficient  light ;  the  lower 
outside  buds  should  not  be  rubbed  off,  but  stopped 
at  their  fifth  or  sixth  joints,  these  laterals  being 
encouraged  owing  to  their  being  good  stem- 
swellers.  If  the  permanent  Vines  make  good  pro- 
gress they  should  each  carry  two  or  three  bunches 


the  year  after  they  are  planted,  and  will  be  in  full 
bearing  by  the  time  when  the  supernumeraries  are 
exhausted. — ViTis. 

"  S.  C."  is  right  as  regards  the  gain  to  be  de- 
rived from  planting  some  fruiting  Vines  at  once  in 
his  new  vinery  instead  of  waiting.  For  his  informa- 
tion I  may  state  my  own  practice.  I  first  reckon 
how  many  permanent  Vines  will  be  required, 
using  those  of  ordiaary  planting  size,  and  then  put 
between  each  a  good,  well-ripened  fruiter,  turning 
these  out  of  the  pots  and  planting  them  without 
any  disturbance  of  the  roots,  or  spreading  them 
out,  seeing  that  the  soil  is  made  quite  solid  round 
the  balls,  so  that  water  will  reach  the  roots  instead 
of  passing  through  the  surrounding  soil,  which  it 
naturally  will  do  if  left  loose ;  to  still  further 
provide  against  this  the  balls  should  be  sunk  1 
inch  or  2  inches  lower  than  the  surface  of  the 
border.  Fair-sized,  well-ripened  Vines  thus  ma- 
naged will  carry  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  Grapes 
each  the  coming  summer,  and  finish  them  well 
without  taking  so  much  out  of  them  as  to  stop 
their  bearing  as  much  or  more  the  second  year, 
after  which  they  must  come  out  to  make  way  for 
the  permanent  Vines. — T.  B. 

5121.— Fruiting  'Vine  canes— The  plan 
your  correspondent  thinks  of  adopting  is  not  a  good 
one.  If  fruiting  canes  were  planted  as  he  pro- 
poses, it  would  not  be  desirable  to  take  more  than 
two  or  three  bunches  from  each.  Supposing  they 
were  planted  3  feet  apart,  a  dozen  Vines  would  pro- 
duce from  thirty  to  thirty-six  bunches,  and  the 
growth  would  probably  be  unsatisfactory,  render- 
ing careful  cropping  nest  year  necessary.  The 
system  I  would  advise  is  this  :  plant  a  fruiting  and 
a  planting  cane  alternately,  with  the  intention  of 
destroying  the  fruiting  canes  as  soon  as  they  have 
produced  one  crop  of  fruit.  In  that  case  each  of 
the  Vines  would  produce  six  bunches,  which  would 
give  thirty-sis  the  first  year.  In  the  meantime  all 
that  the  planting  canes  will  have  done  will  be 
the  production  of  two  strong  canes  from  each,  but 
they  will  have  made  plenty  of  roots,  which  will 
be  ready  to  aid  in  the  production  of  a  good  crop 
of  fruit  next  year,  say  from  six  to  eight  bunches 
on  each  vine.  They  would,  if  allowed,  produce  a 
dozen  bunches  each,  that  is  six  on  each  rod,  but 
that  would  be  rather  over  doing  it. — J.  D.  G. 

5113.— Liquid  manure  to  fruit  trees  in 

winter. — The  advisability,  or  non-advisability  of 
giving  liquid  manure  to  fruit  trees  in  winter, 
either  in  or  out-of-doors,  depends  on  several 
things.  If  the  trees  are  young  and  strong,  as  from 
what  "  C.  M."  (p.  582)  states  they  presumably 
are,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  give  manure ;  or  if 
in  a  wet  locality,  or  where  the  soil  is  at  all  of  a 
retentive  character,  its  application  would  also  do 
harm  instead  of  good.  Where,  however,  the  re- 
verse of  these  conditions  exist  it  would  do  good  if 
used  in  moderate  quantities,  and  not  too  strong. 
But  manure  in  a  liquid  form  is  never  so  effectual 
as  when  the  plants  to  which  it  is  applied,  of  what- 
ever kind  they  may  be,  are  in  active  growth,  tops 
and  roots  alike.  It  is  then  that  liquid  feeding  is 
advantageous.  I  have  tried  a  good  many  esperi- 
ments  with  liquid  manure  in  winter  on  crops 
of  all  kinds  and  on  vacant  ground  such  as 
that  to  be  planted  with  vegetables  the  following 
year.  Its  subsequent  effects  depend  a  good  deal 
not  alone  on  the  character  of  the  surface  soil,  but 
also  on  that  of  the  subsoil.  On  heavy  land,  if 
applied  in  larg^  quantities,  it  induces  a  sour,  cold 
condition  not  suitable  for  early  planting,  Where 
the  under  stratum  is  porous,  unless  where  the  top 
soil  is  deep,  much  of  the  strength  of  the  manure 
gets  washed  down  by  the  rains  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  roots  of  the  crops  to  be  planted.  The  best 
way  of  disposing  of  this  sort  of  liquid  in  winter  is 
to  throw  it  on  a  good  body  of  any  sort  of  dry  ma- 
terial that  may  esist  about  a  place,  such  as  ashes, 
sawdust,  loam,  or  decayed  vegetable  matter  of  any 
kind.  Where  a  suflicient  body  of  any  of  these  is 
available  for  the  retention  of  the  liquid,  it  can  be 
used  with  advantage  in  the  many  ways  in  which 
solid  manure  is  applied. — T.  Baines. 

If  the  trees  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  it 

would  be  throwing  manure  away  to  supply  them 
with  it.    It  is  only  exhausted  soils  and  trees  to 
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which  liquid  manure  may  be  applied  with  the 
greatest  advantage.  Trees  while  bearing  heav}' 
crops  are  also  benefited  by  liquid  manure. — 
Cambrian. 

Vine  bordera. — The  excellent  article  on 
"  Outside  rer^ifs  inside  Vine  borders  ''  which  ap- 
peared in  your  last  volume  (p.  58.5)  should  have 
provoked  some  discussion  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. It  has  always  appeared  to  me  most  un- 
natural that  Vines  should  be  placed  with  their 
tops  in  a  temperature  of,  say,  from  60°  to  70°,  and 
their  roots  in  an  outside  border  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  40°  to  45°,  as  is  too  often  the  case 
when  early  Vines  are  being  forced.  Why  should  a 
heat-loving  subject  like  the  Vine  be  planted  in  an 
outside  border  at  all  any  more  than  a  Stephanotis, 
Allamanda,  or  any  other  stove  climber  ?  No  one 
would  dream  of  planting  these  plants  in  a  cold 
outside  border,  and  yet  they  are  kept  in  vigorous 
health  for  almost  any  number  of  years  by  good 
cultivation,  and  without  the  borders  being  at  any 
time  aerated  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
Outside  borders  are  often  warmed  by  the  use  of 
fermenting  material,  but  heat  derived  from  that 
source  is  so  liable  to  fluctuate,  that  I  think  it 
better  dispensed  with  altogether.  Inside  borders 
of  course  require  a  much  greater  supply  of  water 
than  those  outside,  and  in  the  growing  season 
can  scarcely  have  too  much.  I,  like  "  W.  W.  H.," 
never  could  see  the  advantage  of  borders  half 
inside  and  half  out,  as  the  roots  of  Vines  thus 
placed  can  seldom  be  in  the  same  condition  as 
regards  moisture. — G.  T.  B. 


preserving  moisture,  is  also  an  inducement  to  root 
action. — VlTIS. 


Indoor  Garden. 

TILLANDSIAS. 


Apples  for  cider  making-.— As  regards 
the  large  amount  of  cider  which  "  N.  "  gets  from 
500  bushels  of  Apples,  as  recorded  in  last  year's 
Garden  (p.  566),  viz.,  "25  hogsheads  of  100 
gallons  each,"  I  feel  there  must  be  some  mistake, 
which  he  may  glad  to  correct.  This  is  a  good 
cider  district,  on  "a  strong,  deep  loam,  resting 
on  the  red  sandstone,"  but  we  can  only  make  a 
hogshead  of  5i  gallons  from  21  bushels  of  Apples, 
weighing  -40  lbs.  per  bushel ;  so  that  500  busbels 
would  make  less  than  24  hogsheads  of  54  gallons 
each.  "N.'s"  600  bushels  multiplied  by  40  lbs. 
would  give  20,000  lbs.,  and  from  these  he  gets  25 
hogsheads  of  100  gallons  each,  which  would  give 
at  10  lbs.  per  gallon  the  following  :  100  x  10  lbs. 
=  1000  lbs.  X  25  hogsheads  =  25,000,  or  5000  lbs. 
more  in  cider  than  his  600  bushels  of  Apples, 
weighed  at  40  lbs.  per  bushel,  making  no  allowance 
whatever  for  pulp  and  waste.  Moreover,  he  says  : 
"  The  grass  under  the  trees  will  pay  the  rent !  " 
Orchards  are  usually  valued  here  at  about  £o  per 
acre,  and  the  value  of  the  grass  is  in  proportion 
to  the  thickness  of  the  trees —usually  not  worth 
more  than  15?.  or  20s.  per  acre.  Cheap  indeed 
must  1  j  acres  of  orchard  be  where  the  grass  will 
pay  the  rent  and  I'aO  worth  of  cider  be  made  also. 
The  best  cider  in  this  neighbourhood  has  been 
felling  from  the  press  at  20s.  per  hogshead,  and 
some  even  less.  —  John  Garland,  Killerton, 
Hxcter. 

5108.— Pot  Vines,—"  A  i'oung  Gardener  "  has 
given  his  Vines  in  pots  at  least  one  year  longer 
to  grow  under  such  conditions  than  is  generally 
allowed  them.  He  ought  to  have  stated  the  size 
of  the  pots,  how  long  they  have  been  in  them, 
the  length  of  the  rods,  and  if  they  are  to  be 
thrown  away  after  being  fruited.  Supposing  they 
are  much  root-bound  and  in  pots  11  inches  or 
12  inches  in  diameter,  I  should  say  by  all  means 
give  them  a  liberal  shift,  or  better  still  plant  the 
moist  balls  intact  in  a  temporary  bed  of  good  soil, 
either  enclosed  by  loose  bricks  or  partially  de- 
cayed turves.  Here,  if  they  are  frequently 
watered  and  given  plenty  of  liquid  manure,  they 
ought  not  only  to  perfect  on  an  average  12  lbs.  or 
say  8  bunches  of  good  Grapes,  but  become  suffi- 
ciently strong  and  established  to  be  fruited  a 
second  time.  If  kept  in  pots  they  must  have 
great  quantities  of  water  and  liquid  manure,  two 
waterings  per  day  being  often  required.  In  either 
case  if  neglected  and  allowed  to  suffer  for  a  few 
hours  irreparable  mischief  is  soon  done.  Where  the 
Vines  are  planted  out  such  very  close  attention 
is  not  necessary,  and  the  new  soil,  in  addition  to 


These  Bromeliaceous  plants  are  mostly  epiphytal 
in  habit.  Some  of  them  have  exceedingly  hand- 
some flowers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  charming  T. 
Lindeni,  the  exquisite  blue  colour  of  which  is 
equalled  by  very  few  tender  subjects,  whilst 
others  possess  little  beauty  in  their  flowers,  but 
have  handsomely  marked  leaves,  Uke  T.  zebrina. 
They  are  all  of  dwarf  habit,  having  more  or  less 
of  the  peculiar  vase-like  arrangement  of  the  leaves 
present  in  the  Bromeliaceous  plants  generally. 
They  are  handsome  subjects  for  the  decoration  of 
warm  plant  structures,  such  as  Orchid  houses, 
where  their  form  of  growth  and  appearance  con- 
trast with  the  uniformity  of  the  principal  occu- 
pants. But  coming,  as  most  of  them  do,  from 
parts  of  the  world  where  there  is  always,  ornearly 
always,  present  a  considerable  amount  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture,  with  a  good  deal  of  warmth, 
they  will  not  bear  being  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place  ; 
nor  should  they  be  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the 
roots.  They  are  increased  by  seeds  and  suckers, 
the  latter  the  method  that  will  most  commend 
itself  to  the  generality  of  growers.  Plants  of 
these  TiUandsias  that  have  flowered  usually  after- 
wards throw  up  from  the  base 

Suckers  more  or  less  in  number.  These  should 
be  allowed  to  acquire  strength  before  taking 
them  off.  If  severed  from  the  parent  plant  whilst 
very  small  much  time  will  be  lost,  as  they  will 
thrive  a  deal  faster  attached  to  the  plant  on  which 
they  have  been  formed  than  when  separated,  if 
this  is  done  before  they  have  gained  enough 
strength.  It  is  necessary  that  the  material  in 
which  they  are  to  be  grown  should  be  of  a  loose, 
open  description,  such  as  the  roots  in  their  native 
habitats  revel  in— fibrous  matter  like  that  fur- 
nished by  good  Orchid  peat,  mixed  with  Sphag- 
num, broken  potsherds,  or  charcoal,  to  which  has 
been  added  a  little  sand.  Suckers  in  the  state 
described  should  be  taken  off  in  spring,  or  suffi- 
ciently early  in  summer  to  admit  of  their  getting 
established  before  autumn.  Strip  off  a  few  of  the 
small  leaves  at  the  base,  and  put  them  in  similarly 
to  the  way  in  which  Fine  suckers  are  treated  in 
open  material  such  as  described,  kept  moderately 
moist  and  shaded,  in  a  temperature  of  70°.  They 
will  soon  root,  but  they  must  not  be  confined  in 
the  manner  that  ordinary  cuttings  are  struck  under 
propagating  glasses,  or  they  will  most  likely  rot. 
Pots  that  will  just  hold  the  suckers  will  be  large 
enough  for  a  time  until  they  have  made  a  good 
quantity  of  roots.  This  is  the  more  so,  as  less 
pot  room  suflices  for  these  TiUandsias  than  most 
things  ;  but  when  the  pots  get  full  of  roots  move 
them  into  others  larger  proportionate  to  the 
strength  of  the  plants  and  the  size  that  the  parti- 
cular species  attains,  using  rough  fibrous  soil  like 
that  already  named.  Little  further  is  required 
than  a  routine  course  of  treatment,  keeping  them 
quite  moist  at  the  roots  in  the  growing  season,  and 
never  dry,  even  in  winter,  with  such  shade  and  an- 
as required  for  most  stove  plants. 

The  spring  and  summer  temperature  should  be 
from  60°  to  70°  at  night,  with  10°  or  15° 
higher  by  day,  and  air  in  the  daytime.  In  the 
winter,  when  at  rest,  a  night  temperature  of  60° 
will  suflice,  giving  a  few  degrees  more  warmth  by 
day.  The  plants  last  for  many  years  provided 
they  are  fairly  treated,  being  not  liable  to  die  off 
in  the  way  that  some  things  do.  There  is  great 
difference  in  the  size  the  various  species  attain ; 
consequently  the  root  space,  when  the  plants  are 
fully  grown,  will  need  to  be  regulated  in  this  mat- 
ter in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  each 
particular  kind,  but  as  they  increase  by  the  pro- 
duction of  suckers  it  is  better  with  most  of  the 
species  to  separate  them,  as  they  look  the  best 
when  confined  to  single  crowns. 

Species.  —  The  undermentioned  are  all  very 
handsome,  viz.:  T.  Lindeni. — This  is  a  charming 
plant  of  small  growth  with  olive-green,  recurved 


leaves,  producing  beautiful  blue  flowers  issuing 
from  an  erect  scape  -with  bright  rosy  bracts,  the 
combination  of  which  colours  has  a  charming 
effect.  It  is  a  native  of  Ecuador.  T.  musaica. — 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  a  foot  long,  they  are 
banded  across  with  broad,  irregular  patches  of  dark 
green  and  greyish  yellow  alternating.  It  comes  from 
the  United  States  of  Colombia,  and  is  a  very 
handsome  plant.  T.  tessellata. — Another  very 
fine  species  with  bold  leaves,  glaucous  green 
mottled  with  yellowish  green  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, and  veined  with  rose-purple  on  the  under 
side.  T.  splendens. — A  handsome  compact  grow- 
ing species  that  has  green  leaves  deeply  banded 
with  blackish  brown.  The  flowers,  which  are  white, 
are  produced  from  a  stout  erect  flattened  stem, 
clothed  with  pinkish  red  bracts.  T.  Balbisiana. — 
A  medium-growing  species  with  green  leaves, 
coated  with  whitish  powder.  Flowers  violet- 
purple,  bracts  dark  rose.  West  Indies.  T.  (Wal- 
lisi)  circinalis. — Leaves  heavily  covered  with  the 
silvery  powder-like  coating  peculiar  to  Tilland-. 
sias.  Flowers  violet.  Uruguay.  T.  (argentea)* 
Gardner!. — A  pretty  species  ;  leaves  densely 
silvered;  flowers  small  and  much  crowded  ;  colour 
purple.  Trinidad.  T.  Roezli. — A  strong  growing 
kind,  leaves  green,  with  dark  markings  ;  flowers 
rose  colour.  Peru.  T.  zebrina. — A  low  spreading 
species,  the  leaves  of  which  cling  to  the  surface, 
and  are  banded  across  with  brown,  ground  colour 
green.  A  native  of  South  America.  There  are 
several  other  species  in  cultivation,  but  those  de- 
scribed are  the  m  ost  distinct  and  handsome  ;  all 
the  others  will  succeed  under  the  treatment 
detailed. 

Insects. — The  hard  nature  of  the  leaves  renders 
these  plants  little  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects. 
Scale,  both  the  brown  and  the  white  species,  will 
live  upon  them,  but  is  easily  removed  by  sponging, 

T.   Baines. 


WINTER  PELARGONIUMS. 
Rev.  W.  Atkinson  is  a  good  variety 


The  Rev.  W.  Atkinson  is  a  good  variety  for 
winter  flowering,  but  there  are  many  others  also  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  We  have  a  house  50  feet 
long  nearly  filled  with  zonals,  and  a  most  cheer- 
ful sight  it  has  presented  during  the  last  few 
months.  The  plants  have  been  in  fine  bloom  all 
through  the  season  along  with  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  now  the}'  are  as  fresh  and  blooming 
as  well  as  ever  they  did,  there  being  plenty  of 
trusses  in  all  stages  of  development.  Our  house 
is  a  span-roofed  one,  and  has  been  specially 
built  to  produce  flowering  Pelargoniums  in 
winter.  There  is  a  flow  and  return  1-inch 
pipe  fixed  to  the  roof  about  a  foot  from 
the  base  of  the  rafters.  As  the  weather  has 
been  very  mild,  we  have  used  these  roof  pipes 
only,  but  in  case  they  should  be  required  pipes 
are  a  Iso  fixed  in  the  usual  way.  The  cuttings  are 
put  in  in  April  and  May,  and  during  summer  the 
plants  do  as  well  out  of  doors  in  an  exposed  place 
as  anywhere  else  ;  they  are  potted  in  6-inch  and 
7-inch  pots  in  August  or  September ;  they  begin 
to  flower  in  October,  and  continue  to  do  so  until 
the  houses  are  gay  with  Hyacinths  and  other  spring 
flowers,  when  they  are  not  so  much  wanted.  We 
have  grown  during  the  last  few  years  a  great  many 
varieties,  but  have  made  selections  again  and 
again,  reducing  the  double  varieties  very  much 
indeed.  They  do  not  seem  to  open  their  flowers 
well  with  us  ;  there  are  a  few  exceptions,  notably 
the  one  named  The  Lord  Mayor,  a  deep  rose- 
coloured  variety,  which  can  be  highly  recom- 
mended for  its  free  blooming  propensity  and  also 
for  its  neat  dwarf  habit.  Nymphe  is  put  down  as 
the  best  double  white  ;  it  is  also  of  dwarf  habit. 
Raspail  is  the  best  double  scarlet,  although  we 
also  grow  Wonderful,  another  dwarf  form  of  this 
colour ;  its  numerous  small  trusses  of  flowers  are 
very  useful  when  cut.  Aglaia  has  a  decided 
purple  tint,  tinged  a  little  with  crimson,  and  has 
been  selected  as  the  best  in  its  class.  Ville  de 
Nancy  forms  a  sturdy  plant,  producing  fine  trusses 
of  paper-white  flowers  tinged  with  rosy  red  at  the 
base.  The  above  seems  to  be  a  very  limited  col- 
lection ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  growing  scores  of 
varieties  if  they  do  not  produce  good  blooms  and 
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in  quantity  ?  We  grew  quite  Ihirty-six  varieties 
this  winter. 

As  to  single  kinds,  their  name  is  legion  ;  but  I 
find  on  referring  to  my  note-book  that  they  have 
been  reduced  to  17  varieties.  These  have  been 
selected  from  our  own  collection,  but  some  new 
varieties  which  I  saw  at  Swanley  are  likely  to  in- 
duce us  to  make  a  new  arrangement  next  year. 
Our  best  white  is  a  variety  with  the  absurd  name 
of  "  I've  got  it,"  but  I  fancy  when  we  grow  Snowball 
with  it,  the  first  named  will  not  be  wanted. 
Olive  Carr  and  Constance  are  our  best  rose- 
coloured  varieties,  but  probably  Constance,  fine  as 
it  is,  will  be  di.^placed.  Mrs.  Sturt  is  another  good 
rose-coloured  variety,  dwarf  in  habit,  and  a  free 
bloomer.  Evening  Star  and  Fanny  Thorpe  are  of 
the  salmon  tints,  and  I  know  nothing  that  can  be 
placed  before  them  either  new  or  old.  It  requires 
a  very  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  describe 
any  of  the  zonals  as  being  yellow.  Donald  Beaton's 
Indian  yellow  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  cultivation ; 
^those  that  represent  that  colour  at  present  are 
Jealously,  Guinea,  and  lastly  New  Guinea.  We 
grow  a  few  plants  of  each,  as  the  bright  orange- 
red  colour  has  a  charming  effect  amongst  the 
others. 

Others  of  which  we  do  not  grow  large  quantities 
are  Dr.  Orton,  Eva,  Rosa  Conheur,  Sliss  Hamilton, 
Edith,  Ouida,  Leona  Dare,  W.  B.  Miller,  and 
Commander-in-Chief.  I  would  add  that  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  obtained,  the  plants  must 
not  be  crowded  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  must  have 
a  circulation  of  air  round  them  almost  constantly. 
The  night  temperature  of  the  house  is  not  more 
than  about  50^,  and  the  dryish  atmosphere  al- 
ways makes  it  a  pleasant  promenade.  Such  a 
bouse  is  well  adapted  for  flowering  Bouvardias, 
Tree  Carnations,  and  other  plants.  When  a  house 
of  this  kind  is  being  built  and  the  hot-water 
pipes  fixed,  the  extra  expense  of  roof-heating  is 
scarcely  worth  thinking  about.        J.  DOUGLAS. 


PHILODEXDRONS. 

One  of  the  great  attractions  of  the  jungle  and 
forest  vegetation  of  Tropical  South  America  is 
that  presented  by  the  Philodendrons,  which  cling 
round  the  trunks  of  the  giants  of  the  forest,  and 
stretch  their  arms  from  one  tree  to  another  in 
great  festoons.  Here  one  finds  a  little  dark 
velvety-leaved  species  covering  the  tree  on  which 
it  grows  with  a  coat  of  heart-shaped  leaves  and 
Ivy-like  stems  and  roots  ;  there  a  great  strong 
rope-stemmed  specifs  climbing  to  the  top  of  the 
tallest  trees,  and  then  stretching  to  the  next  and 
the  next  until  its  connection  with  the  ground  is 
left  a  long  way  behind.  Tree  lovers  they  are,  as 
the  name  implies,  for  they  are  all  great  climbers, 
never  developing  their  finest  characters  unless 
they  have  their  stems  and  roots  clinging  to  a  moist 
tree  trunk.  We  talk  of  a  tree  as  a  wonder  if  its  age 
Is  above  600  years,  but  these  Philodendrons  never 
die  of  old  age  ;  they  go  on  prolonging  themselves, 
and  the  shootthat  is  now  stretching  across  from  one 
Brazil-nut  tree  to  the  other  is  most  likely  the  end 
of  a  plant  started  thousands  of  years  ago.  Philo- 
dendrons are  great  water-drinkers  ;  an  atmosphere 
continually  at  saturation  point  is  their  great  de- 
sideratum ;  with  that  and  a  tropical  heat,  they 
will  thrive  even  on  bare  flagstones  ;  soon  finding 
the  side  of  the  house,  they  would  commence  to 
climb  by  means  of  their  sucker-like  roots,  and  in 
no  great  length  of  time  reach  the  top  of  the 
highest  stove.  This  accommodating  character  ren- 
ders Philodendronsof  the  greatest  value  for  cover- 
ing walls,  filling  dark  corners,  or  draping  pillars 
in  moist  tropical  houses.  Amongst  their  foliage 
there  is  great  variety  both  in  size  and  shape,  rang- 
ing from  the  small  heart-shaped  leaf  of  P.  cuspida- 
tum  to  the  large  shield-like  foliage  of  P.grandifo- 
lium.  Some  of  the  Philodendrons  are  handsomely 
variegated.  Such  is  the  species  here  figured,  viz., 
P.  gloriosum.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  about 
a  foot  in  diameter  of  a  deep  green  colour,  the 
central  and  lateral  veins  being  picked  out  with 
crystallised  white.  P.  Carderi  is  another  hand- 
some-leaved species,  the  satiny  green  ground  con- 
trasting well  with  the  pale  green,  almost  white 


markings  along  the  principal  veins.  The  leaves 
are  heart-shaped,  8  inches  wide,  and  the  petiole 
is  covered  with  short  hairs.  The  underside  of  the 
leaf  is  deep  purple.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  convenient  sized  of  the  Philo- 
dendrons for  small  houses.  P.  melanochrysum, 
with  green,  gold  shaded  leaves,  and  P.  melano- 
lanum,  with  dark  velvety  leaves,  are  two  other 
handsome  species  which  along  with  the  above  are 
worthy  of  a  place  where  ornamental-leaved  plants 
are  admired.  P.  Lindeni  differs  very  little  from  P. 
Carderi.  The  pretty  little  P.  cuspidatum  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  growing  upon  a  raised  mound 
or  a  small  Fern  stem.  In  a  moist  house  these  plants 
will  cling  to  the  woodwork  or  a  board  and  thrive 
admirably.  Some  of  the  flowers  of  the  larger 
species  of  Philodendron  are  very  strongly  scented, 
some  agreeably,  others  disagreeably.   The  flowers. 


so  close  as  to  cause  them  to  damp  off.  Unless, 
however,  the  plants  from  which  the  cuttings  are 
taken  have  been  properly  managed,  so  as  to  furnish 
them  in  the  right  condition,  the  chances  are  that 
not  one  in  twenty  will  root,  no  matter  how  treated. 
The  shoots  of  Bouvardias  that  have  been  allowed 
to  go  on  through  the  autumn  and  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  in  the  ordinary  way,  making  more  or 
less  growth,  are  not  in  a  condition  to  furnish  cut- 
tings that  can  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily.  To 
yield  the  right  sort  of  cuttings,  the  plants  should 
be  dried  off  in  autumn,  so  as  to  cause  the 
leaves  to  fall  off,  like  those  of  old  Fuchsias  that 
are  permitted  to  get  quite  dry  ;  after  that  the 
shoots  should  be  shortened  back  in  a  way  to  remove 
all  the  soft  wood,  putting  the  plants  in  heat,  and 
giving  them  a  good  soaking,  so  as  to  moisten  the  soil 
properly.     Thus  treated,  they  will  break  out  di- 
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too,  of  several  of  them  are  very  handsome  ;  one 
of  these  is  P.  grandifolium,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  waxy  white  and  as  large  as  those  of  an  Arum 
Lily,  the  base  bulging  out  and  marked  with  blood 
red.  The  spadix  is  yellow  and  thick.  Philoden- 
drons may  be  easily  propagated,  every  eye  pro- 
ducing a  plant  if  placed  in  sand  or  Cocoa-nut 
fibre  in  a  propagating  frame.  Until  strong  enough 
to  climb,  any  open  sandy  soil  will  suit  them,  peat 
and  loam  being,  perhaps,  the  best,  and  they  must 
have,  as  has  been  stated,  moisture  and  heat  and 
subdued  light.  In  a  dry  house  they  are  always 
miserable.  Kew  is  the  headquarters  of  the  genus 
in  this  country.  There  about  one  hundred  species 
may  be  seen  growing  in  the  Aroid  house  (No  1). 
B. 

5110.— Striking  Bouvardias.— Cuttings  of 
Bouvardias  will  strike  freely  in  a  close  case,  with 
or  without  bottom  heat,  provided  the  temperature 
is  kept  at  about  75°,  but  they  must  not  be  kept 


rectly  at  almost  every  eye,  and  when  the  young 
shoots  are  about  2  inches  long  if  taken  off  at  the 
bottom  they  will  root  as  freely  as  those  of  Fuch- 
sias and  very  nearly  as  quickly. — T.  B. 

A  greenhouse  without  plants  in  pots. 
— One  is  so  accustomed,  when  visiting  different 
gardens,  to  find  greenhouse  plants  growing  in 
pots,  that  it  is  an  agreeable  change  when  one  has 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  treated  otherwise — 
that  is,  planted  out  in  open  beds  ;  when  treated 
in  that  way  they  are  so  much  stronger,  better  de- 
veloped, and  far  more  healthy  than  when  confined 
to  pots.  In  a  garden  near  Kelso  the  planting-out 
system  is  well  carried  out.  The  house  is  only  a 
small  one,  being  11  feet  by  9  feet.  It  is  span- 
roofed,  the  sides  being  6  feet  high,  and  glass  to 
the  bottom.  No  artificial  heat  is  applied,  except 
during  very  severe  frost.  The  first  plant  to  at- 
tract attention  was  Hydrangea  Otaksa,  a  bush  6 
feet  high  and  'ik  feet  through,  bearing  nine  heads 
(each  15  inches"  in  diameter)  of  pure  wliite  bios- 
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soms !  Lipageria  rosea  was  simply  charming,  its 
racemes  of  ro!-y  wax-like  flowers  being  very  abun- 
dant. Fuchsia  corallina  trained  up  one  of  the 
pillars  was  in  full  beauty.  Another  plant  which 
I  was  pleased  to  see  in  full  bloom  was  I'leroma 
sarmentosa,  the  blossoms  of  which  are  deep  bril- 
liant Gentian-blue  in  colour.  Of  Daphne  indica 
rubra,  there  was  a  very  fiiie  bush,  bat  not  in  flower. 
It  was,  however,  easy  to  imagine  what  it  would  be 
when  thickly  furnished  with  its  lovely  sweet- 
scented  blossoms.  On  one  side  of  the  house  a 
Laurustinus  was  in  full  flower,  and  very  well  it 
looked,  its  growth  being  totally  different  from 
what  it  is  when  grown  out  of  doors.  These  were 
all  planted  on  the  ground  level,  and  amongst 
them  were  to  be  seen  various  species  of  Ferns, 
rare  and  somewhat  tender  bulbs,  and  other  plants 
which  served  to  give  to  the  bed  of  earth  an  in- 
teresting appearance.— E.  Potter. 


Societies. 

ROYAL  HOKTICULTURAL. 
January  8. 
Beyond  a  bright  display  of  Cyclamens  and 
Chinese  Primulas,  there  were  not  many  interest- 
ing exhibits  at  this  meeting.  Among  the  few 
new  or  rare  plants  shown  the  following  were 
awarded  first-class  certificates : — 

Cattleya  Peecivaliana. — This  new  Cattleya 
was  represented  by  a  superb  variety  sent  by  Sir. 
Percival,  from  Birkdale,  Southpcrt,  after  whom  it 
was  named.  The  flowers  were  about  two-thirds 
the  size  of  those  of  an  ordinary  C.  Trianie ;  the 
fepals  and  petals  were  of  a  deep  purplish  lilac, 
while  the  labellum— the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
flower— was  of  an  intensely  deep  maroon-crimson 
with  blotches  of  bright  orange  in  the  throat  and 
beautifully  frilled  with  pink.  This  is  the  finest 
variety  of  Percival's  Cattleya  that  has  yet  flowered 
in  this  country. 

L.ELIA  ancbps  Peecivaliana.— This  charm- 
ing vaiiety  was  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Percival, 
who,  we  believe,  is  the  sole  possessor  of  it.  It  is 
distinct  from  all  the  other  forms  of  L.  anceps,  and 
has  no  rival  as  regards  beauty.  The  flowers, 
which  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  ordinary 
form,  have  the  sepals  and  petals  almost  pure 
white  ;  the  lip  is  white  with  the  lowermost  lobe 
and  side-wings  tipped  with  a  deep  rich  amethyst. 
The  plant  shown  bore  several  spikes  and  as  many 
as  five  and  six  blooms  on  each  spike. 

Cypbipedium  Leeanum. — A  new  hybrid  Lady's 
Slipper,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  has 
yet  been  raised  ;  it  is  a  cross  between  C.  insigne 
Maulei  and  the  new  C.  Spicerianum — parents, 
the  features  of  which  could  be  distinctly  seen  in 
the  hybrid.  The  flower  is  larger  than  that  of 
ordinary  Spicerianum ;  the  broad  dorsal  sepal  is 
nearly  wholly  white,  lined  and  dotted  with  purple ; 
the  pouch  is  much  darker  than  that  of  either 
parent,  but  the  lateral  sepals  are  much  the  same 
as  in  the  typical  Spicerianum;  the  foliage  is  inter- 
mediate, and  the  habit  of  growth  promises  to  be 
dwarf  and  sturdy.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch, 
in  whose  nursery  at  Chelsea  it  has  been  raised  by 
Mr.  Seden. 

•  Dieffeneachia  Jenmani.— Avery  handsome 
new  variety  and  a  real  acquisition,  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  Dieffenbachias  already  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  ample  leaves  are  broadly  lance-shaped, 
of  a  deep  green,  variegated  with  transverse  lines 
of  white,  which  so  contrast  with  the  deep  green 
as  to  make  the  foliage  very  handsome.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Cyclamen  Crimson  Beauty. — A  superb  variety 
as  regardsthecolour— an  extremely  bright  crimson- 
carmine,  a  shade  different  from  that  of  any  of  the 
numerous  varieties  now  in  existence.  It  was  shown 
by  the  well-known  Cyclamen  raiser,  Mr.  H.  Little, 
Hillingdon  Place,  Uxbridge. 

Among  the  Orchids  shown  were  some  from 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Co  ,  St.  Albans,  including  the 
new  Saccolabium  giganteum  illustre,  which  ap- 
j.ears  to  differ  from  the  type  in  the  larger  flowers 
and    brighter   colouring.     Messrs.    Sander    also 


showed  a  new  Odontoglossum  named  Hrubyanum. 
It  is  in  the  way  of  (J.  cirrhosum,  the  flowers  being 
pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  yellow  crest 
on  the  labellum.  From  Mr.  Southgate's  garden, 
Selborne,  Htreatham,  Mr.  Salter  sent  two  plants 
of  Cattleya  Percivaliana,  both  representing  dif- 
ferent varieties,  both  beautiful.  Mr.  Salter  also 
showed  two  plants  of  Sophronitis  grandifloia,  both 
admirably  grown  iu  shallow  pans— evidently  the 
best  mode  of  cultivating  this  little  Orchid  gem. 
One  of  the  plants  bore  fifteen  flowers,  each  .S 
inches  across — a  pretty  sight.  The  beautiful 
Odontoglossum  crispum  guttatum  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Philbrick's  gardener  (Mr.  Ileims),  Oldfield, 
Bickley,  and  a  fine  example  of  O.  roseum, 
bearing  several  spikes  of  rosy  flowers,  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  gardener  to  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge,  for  which  he 
was  awarded  a  cultural  commendation. 

An  attractive  display  of  Cyclamei;s,  Primulas, 
and  Orchids  came  from  Mr.  Little's  garden.  The 
Cyclamens  were  the  admiration  of  everyone,  inas- 
much as  they  were  exceptionally  fine  specimens, 
large  plants  with  huge  tufts  of  healthy  foliage  and 
perfect  sheaves  of  blooms,  yet  only  grown  in  6-inch 
and  8-inch  pots.  Some  half  a  hundred  such  plants 
were  shown,  and  among  the  varieties  were  those 
named  Amethyst,  a  beautiful  plum-purple  ;  Mrs. 
Little,  a  very  dark  crimson,  probably  the  deepest 
that  has  ever  been  raised.  It  was  evident  from 
this  fine  display  that  Mr.  Little  is  sustaining  his 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most  successful  Cycla- 
men growers.  The  Primulas  were  scarcely  less 
remarkable  for  good  culture,  and  they  included 
some  choice  new  sorts,  such  as  Jlagenta  Gem  and 
Carmine  Gem,  both  of  which  are  probably  unsur- 
passed in  their  respective  colours.  Mr.  Little 
supplemented  the  Cyclamens  and  Fiimulaa  by  a 
choice  group  of  Orchids,  the  culture  of  which 
family  he  has  recently  commenced.  Among  these 
were  some  fine  forms  of  Odontoglossums,  the 
white  Lycaste  Skinneri,  and  an  unusually  dark 
crimson  one  appropriately  named  atro-rubens.  A 
splendid  variety  of  Odontoglossum  Eoezli  named 
superbum  was  noteworthy ;  also  flowers  of  Phalre- 
nopsis  Stuartiana  nobilis  and  a  panful  of  Cypri- 
pedium  Spicerianum  remarkable  for  the  exception- 
ally dwarf  flower-stems,  not  more  than  6  inches 
high,  and  broad  healthy  foliage.  A  silver  Bank- 
sian  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Little. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  was  awarded  a  bronze 
Banksian  medal  for  an  extensive  group  consisting 
of  some  hundreds  of  Cyclamens  and  Primulas. 
The  former  were  as  fine  as  Mr.  Williams  usually 
shows  at  these  winter  meetings,  the  plants  being 
remarkable  for  the  sturdy  growth,  abundance 
of  flowers,  and  diversity  and  ricbnes,  of  the 
tints,  varying  from  snow-whites  to  the  deepest 
crimsons.  The  Primulas  consisted  of  such  beau- 
tiful sorts  as  Chiswick  Red,  magnifica  alba,  one 
of  the  finest  of  all  while  sorts,  and  fimbriata 
rubra,  one  of  the  deepest  rose-purples.  Two  new 
white  Azaleas  were  shown  by  Mr.  Connell,  Busby 
Down,  Tooting,  named  Snowfiake  and  Bridal 
Wreath,  both  of  which  promise  to  be  useful  varie- 
ties for  forcing  into  flower  early.  Flowers  of  a 
new  Salvia  named  Sheppardi  were  exhibited  by 
W.  Sheppard,  Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich.  It 
bears  a  great  resemblance  to  S.  splendens,  but 
is  said  to  be  quite  distinct  in  growth  and  later 
flowering. 

For  some  exceptionally  fine  examples  of  Poin- 
settia  pulcherrima,  Mr.  Blann,  gardener  to  Sir  W. 
E.  Welby  Gregory,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Dunton  Manor, 
Grantham,  was  voted  a  cultural  commendation.  The 
specimens  certainly  were  uncommonly  fine,  con- 
sisting of  two  stout  stems,  each  bearing  three 
widely-spreading  branches,  terminated  by  a  broad 
cluster  of  bracts  as  large  as  those  usually  seen  on 
single  stems.  Mr.  Mann's  exhibit  attracted  con- 
siderable attention,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
learn  how  he  managed  to  produce  such  growth. 
Some  good  specimens  of  the  so-called  double  Poin- 
settia  (plenissima)  were  shown  by  Lord  Caere's 
gardener,  Mr.  Merritt,  from  The  Hoo,  Welwyn. 
Cultural  commendations  were  also  accorded  to 
Mr.  Herbst,  Richmond,  for  some  well-grown  and 
flowered  examples  of  forced  Lily  of  the  Valley  ; 


and  to  Mr.  Brockbank,  Brockhurst,  Didsbury,  for 
a  very  fine  specimen  of  Christmas  Rose  named 
Helleborusnigerangustifolius(Brockhurstvariety) 
The  plant  was  nearly  a  yard  in  diameter,  and  bore 
a  huge  cluster  of  pure  white  blossoms. 

From  Swanley,  Messrs.  Canneil  brought  some  of 
their  finest  specimens  of  Primula?,  about  2  feet  in 
diameter,  in  G-inch  pots,  with  broad  vigorous  foli- 
age and  with  a  profusion  of  huge  flower-spikes 
Such  specimens  as  these  are  not  often  seen  even  at 
South  Kensington,  and  they  admirably  served  to 
show  to  what  perfection  the  Primula  may  be 
grown.  The  plants  were  two  jears  old  and  repre- 
sented such  lovely  new  sorts  as  The  Queen,  Swan- 
ley  Red,  Swanley  Purple,  Swanley  White,  and  the 
old  Fern-leaved  White,  still  one  of  the  best.  Be- 
sides these  there  was  a  new  sort  named  Mam- 
moth, with  bright  rosy  purple  flowers  some  2.} 
inches  across,  and  beautifully  fringed.  Among  a 
large  collection  of  Primulas  from  Chiswick  was  one 
named  Chiswick  Purple,  an  uncommonly  fine  sort 
with  large  flowers  of  bright  colour.  It  will  pro- 
bably eclipse  even  the  superb  varieties  that  have, 
been  raised  of  late  years  by  Mr.  Barron,  such  as 
the  Chiswick  Red  and  others. 

Among  the  most  noteworthy  exhibits  was  a 
display  of  Princess  of  Teck  Chrysanthemum 
from  Mr.  H.  Bennett,  Shepperton,  consisting 
of  four  dozen  superb  blooms  as  fine  as  any  we 
saw  in  November.  These  blooms  were  from 
plants  which  had  been  grown  in  the  open 
ground,  lifted  in  October,  and  placed  under 
glass.  Such  a  beautiful  collection  of  Chrysan- 
themum blooms  at  this  season  was  an  uncommon 
feature,  and  formed  the  centre  of  attraction.  The 
flowers  of  this  sort  are  white,  evenly  incurved,  and 
with  a  delicate  flush  of  rosy  purple  on  the  outer 
florets.  Some  new  seedling  C'rotonswere  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Ross,  gardener  to  Mr.  Eyre,  Welford  Park, 
Newbury.  About  half-a-duzen  plants  were  shown, 
most  of  which  were  stated  to  be  crosses  between 
C.  Weismanni  and  C  Johannis.  Two  or  three  of 
them  we  considered  distinct  and  very  handsome 
and  quite  worth  naming.  All  were  remarkable 
for  the  brightnpss  of  the  golden  variegation,  and 
some  for  the  elegance  of  growth.  One  n^med  C. 
Eyrei  was  particularly  noteworthy  for  graceful- 
ness of  growth  and  bright  variegation.  The  new 
Panax  Victoria  was  shown  well  by  Mr.  James, 
Castle  Nursery,  Lower  Norwood.  It  is  an  extremely 
elegant  variegated  plant  and  valuable  for  room 
decoration. 

Fruit. — There  was  but  little  work  for  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  committee,  there  being  only  a  few 
seedling  Apples,  and  none  of  these  remarkable. 

Soientlflo  Committee.— Sir  J.  D.  Hooker 
in  the  chair.  Thefollowingsubjectswerediscussed: 

ScU'rofia  in  Po:atiH'S, — A  communication  was 
read  from  Mr.  A.  Stephen  Wilson,  e.xpresfing  his 
views  of  the  necessity  of  further  examination 
of  these  bodies,  which  he  proposes  doing  next 
season.  He  questioned  the  probability  of  Mr. 
Murray's  experiments  with  nitric  acid  being  de- 
cisive in  showing  that  they  are  solely  oxalate  of 
lime.  Mr.  Murray  remarked  that  the  acidu;ed 
was  so  excessively  diluted,  that  it  could  not  have 
destroyed  either  protoplasm  or  starch  if  either 
had  been  present. 

Impregnation  of  Potatoes  throvgh  the  surface  lij 
sjiores. — A  letter  from  Mr.  Plowright  was  read  re- 
stating the  fact  that  spores  readily  penetrate  the 
epidermis  of  fresh  tubers  underground,  but  only 
through  the  eyes  after  drying.  Mr.  Murray  ob- 
served that  the  question  was  not  so  much  whether 
the  earth  could  be  penetrated,  but  whether  it  is 
usual  for  Potatoes  to  become  injured  in  that  way, 
and  that  the  evidence  for  the  disease  reaching 
them  Toy  the  haulm  was  certainly  the  common 
method. 

Sifting  fungus  spores  through  sand  and  water. — 
Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  referred  to  some  experiments  he 
had  made  in  reference  to  this  subject.  He  said 
spores  of  the  Potato  fungus  were  not  readily 
procurable  in  suSiciently  large  numbers  where- 
with to  make  satisfactory  experiments,  but  spores 
belonging  to  the  smut  of  corn  (Ustilago  carbo)  he 
had  in  large  quantities,  and  with  these  the  experi- 
ments were  made.     Ustilago  spores,  being  nearly 
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black  in  colour,  possessed  a  great  advantage  over 
the  spores  and  zoospores  of  the  Potato  fungas, 
which  were  colourless. 

Cylinders  of  glass  were  taken,  each  8  inches 
long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  into  one  of 
these  6  inches  of  fine  sand  was  placed,  the  bottom 
of  the  tube  being  first  tied  over  with  calico  to  pre- 
vent the  sand  escaping.  A  teaspoonful  of  water 
charged  with  Ustilago  fpores  was  then  poured 
on  to  the  top  of  the  sand ;  in  ten  minutes  the 
water  all  ran  through,  and  on  examination  with 
the  microscope  as  many  spores  were  present  in 
the  water  which  had  percolated  through  the 
6  inches  of  sand  as  in  the  water  which  had  not 
run  through. 

A  second  and  similar  cylinder  was  taken  and 
charged  with  dry  earth  in  fine  powder.  Water 
was  then  poured  on  the  earth  to  make  it  quite 
compact,  and  more  powdered  earth  and  water 
placed  in  the  tube  till  a  compact  6-inch  mass 
was  presented.  A  spoonful  of  water  charged 
with  Ustilago  spores  was  poured  on  the  top.  In 
two  hours  no  water  had  run  through,  so  the 
tube  was  left  in  a  perpendicular  position  over  a 
saucer  all  night.  In  the  morning  a  part  only  of 
the  water  had  run  through,  and  this  water  was 
thickly  charged  with  Ustilago  spores.  Mr.  Smith 
said  he  was  in  the  habit  of  filtering  collodion 
through  purified  cotton  wool,  so  that  every  par- 
ticle of  dust  and  all  minute  atoms  of  grit  might 
be  retained  in  the  wool,  and  he  had  never  found 
the  purified  cotton  wool  fail.  He  therefore  placed 
a  plug  of  wool  an  inch  deep  in  a  third  cylinder, 
and  poured  water  charged  with  Ustilago  spores 
on  to  the  wool.  In  a  short  time  most  of  the  water 
had  passed  through,  and  there  were  as  many 
spores,  or  nearly  as  many,  in  the  filtered  as  in  the 
unfiltered  water. 

In  these  experiments,  as  was  to  be  expected,  all 
the  spores  did  not  run  through  with  the  water  in 
which  they  were  originally  held.  Some  of  the 
spores,  together  with  a  little  water,  remained,  but 
on  the  application  of  additional  water  (as  must 
occur  in  the  case  of  rain)  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
spores  .doubtless  ran  through.  In  the  water 
which  had  passed  through  the  earth  a  considerable 
number  of  spores  belonging  to  two  other  fungi 
made  their  appearance.  These  must  have  been 
present  in  the  earth.  Mr.  Smith  said  he  had  not 
the  slightest  wish  to  depreciate  the  value  of  Mr. 
Jensen's  interesting  full  experiments,  or  to  under- 
estimate the  value  of  high  moulding  in  Potatoes. 
He  had  merely  challenged  the  experiments  with 
sand,  earth,  and  fungus  spores.  It  had  been 
proved,  he  said,  that  spores  of  a  fungus  ( Dactylium 
oogenum)  could  find  their  way  through  the  shells 
of  fowls'  eggs  and  grow  on  the  membrane  within 
the  shell.  In  the  face  of  a  circumstance  like  this, 
and  several  others  of  a  similar  nature  might  be 
added,  said  Mr.  Smith,  the  reports  of  spore- 
filtering  through  sand  should  not  be  received  with 
too  much  credulity. 

Professor  Balfour  remarked  that  spores— c.i; , 
of  Penicillium,  contain  fat,  which  renders  them 
diflicult  to  be  wetted  ;  while  Professor  Church 
added  that  carded  cotton  wool  contains  a  Iialf  per 
cent,  of  fat,  and  it  is  only  when  treated  with 
ether  or  boiling  spirits  of  wine  to  remove  this 
that  it  renders  it  easily  permeable  by  water.  If 
the  wool  has  been  thus  treated,  water  runs  through 
with  extraordinary  rapidity. 

Phylloxera  in  Victoria.— tir.  M'Lachlan  alluded 
to  a  reportmade  on  this  subject  by  a  committee 
of  the  Royal  Society,  when  no  Phylloxera  was  dis- 
covered in  the  roots  sent  for  examination;  but, 
unfortunately,  on  examining  some  fresh  material 
it  is  found  to  be  undoubtedly  present  in  .some 
quantity.  Not  only  was  it  in  the  living  Vines,  but 
in  the  roots  left  in  the  ground,  showing  the  neces- 
sity of  destroying  by  burning  or  drowning  (as  is 
done  in  England)  the  soil  with  the  contained 
insects. 

Coltsfoot  in  flotrer.—'M.t.  M'Lachlan  recorded 
the  first  blossom  of  this  plant  as  seen  by  him  on 
January  7  near  Lewes.  It  blossomed  on  same 
day  in  1882,  and  on  January  12,  1883. 

DcorUlimtion  of  chlorophyll. — Prof.  Church  re- 
ferred to  a  rediscovery  by  a  French  chemist  of  the 


possibility  of  restoring,  not  only  the  green  colour 
to  brown  or  oxidised  chlorophyll,  but  also  its 
characteristic  absorption  bands.  He  stated  that 
about  five  years  ago  he  discovered  this  process 
himself  by  mixing  powdered  zinc  with  boiling 
water  and  oxidised  (brown)  chlorophyll.  It 
became  after  two  or  three  days  a  brilliant  green. 
It  had  been  extracted  from  Beetroot  leaves. 

Freesia  sjt.—Froi.  Balfour  exhibited  a  spray  of 
small  greenish  yellow  flowers.  It  was  referred  to 
Kew  for  identification. 

OrcMdi!  from  oirt  of  doors. — Mr.  Smce  exhibited 
a  plant  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandra  which  had 
stood  8°  of  frost,  but  that  species  could  not  stand 
11°.  O.  Kossi  majus,  however,  withstood  11°  on 
December  13;  the  plants  were  only  protected 
by  boughs. 

Lecture.— The  Kev.  G.  Henslow  first  called 
attention  to  a  Panax  Victorife.  It  had  variegated 
foliage  and  with  leaflets  varying  between  pinnate 
and  bipinnate.  Comparing  with  Aralia  Sieboldi, 
he  pointed  out  how  compound  leaves,  both  of 
digitate  and  pinnate  types,  are  formed  from  simple 
leaves  by  dividing  them  up  into  separate  leaflets. 
The  word  panax  was  from  the  supposed  virtues  of 
P.  Schinseng  of  China,  the  root  of  which  was  a 
panacea  for  evils,  and  would  make  men  not  only 
young,  but  immortal.  It  had  failed  to  do  so  in 
Europe.  P.  quinquefolia  from  North  America 
was  sometimes  imported  into  China  as  a  substi- 
tute. He  next  alluded  to  Chimonanthus  fragrans, 
the  Japanese  Allspice,  introduced  in  1766  from 
China.  This  and  the  genus  Calycanthus,  called 
the  Carolina  Allspice,  were  the  sole  representa- 
tives of  the  order.  The  bark  of  the  latter  was 
sometimes  used  for  Cinnamon.  Mr.  Henslow  then 
remarked  upon  the  fact  that  many  plants,  in- 
cluding Maples,  Conifers,  &c.,  had  representative 
species  in  Japan  and  North  America,  and  alluded 
to  the  speculations  of  geologists  to  account  for 
the  present  distribution  of  such  plants,  and  their 
descent  from  common  forms,  which  probably 
existed  in  Miocene  times,  some  of  which  appear  to 
be  those  found  at  Oeningen  and  elsewhere  in  a 
fossilised  state. 

Crotons  and  Poinsettias  were  next  taken  to 
illustrate  the  order  Euphorbiace^e,  characterised 
in  England  by  weeds  like  Spurges,  but  in  tropical 
countries  by  trees  and  shrubs.  He  drew  attention 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Poinsettia  in  1828,  and 
figured  in  the  "  Botanical  JIagazine,"  tab.  3ly3.  It 
was  named  after  Mr.  Poinsette,  who  discovered 
it  in  Mexico,  who  sent  it  to  Charlestown,  and 
from  thence  it  came  to  Europe.  Of  Crotons, 
he  mentioned  the  useful  species — viz.,  Cro- 
ton  tiglium,  from  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
whose  seeds  yielded  the  very  acrid  Croton  oil ;  C. 
eleuteria,  from  the  Bahamas,  which  supplies  the 
"  cascarilla  bark,"  containing  bitter  tonic  and 
astringent  qualities ;  C.  balsamiferum  of  West 
Indies,  from  which  a  spirit  is  made  called  Eau  de 
Mantes ;  and  C.  laciferum  of  Ceylon,  which  fur- 
nishes a  resin  for  varnishes.  He  alluded  to  the 
coloured  and  white  foliage  of  these  variegated 
plants,  and  explained  how  it  was  due  to  a  want  in 
the  composition  of  the  green  chlorophyll,  which  is 
usually  a  compound  substance  of  at  least  yellow 
chlorophyll  and  blue  chlorophyll.  In  the  case  of 
the  yellow  leaves  of  the  Croton  the  latter  sub- 
stance appeared  to  be  wanting.  In  the  white  leaves 
of  the  Panax  it  was  probably  due  to  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  chlorophyll  grains. 

The  last  subject  for  remark  was  a  beautiful 
hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  Seden  of  Messrs.  Veitch's 
establishment.  It  is  called  C.  Leeanum,  and  re- 
ceived a  first-class  certificate.  Its  parents  were  C. 
Spiceriannm,  introduced  in  1878,  and  C.  insigne 
Maulei.  It  showed  several  intermediate  cha- 
racters ;  thus  while  C.  Spiceriannm  had  a  corru- 
gated purple  and  white  shield  (staminodium),  that 
of  C.  insigne  was  smooth-edged  and  yellow-green. 
The  hybrid  shield  had  the  colour  of  the  latter,  but 
the  crimped  edges  of  the  former.  Again,  while 
the  large  upper  petal  is  much  spotted  in  C.  in- 
signe, not  at  all  in  C.  Spiceriannm,  the  hybrid  is 
spotted,  but  to  a  much  less  extent  than  its 
parent.  The  slipper,  however,  was  of  a  deeper 
red  than  is  the  case  with  either  of  the  two  species. 


Books. 

The  English  Plo-wer  Garden.*— We  have 

merely  to  announce  the  appearance  of  this  book, 
and  to  state  that,  after  discussion  and  illustration 
of  all  the  more  important  divisions  of  the  subject, 
occupying  124  pages,  the  whole  of  the  materials 
useful  for  our  flower  gardens  is  arranged  in  the 
form  of  an  illustrated  dictionary.  There  are  in 
all  over  700  closely  printed  and  illustrated  pages, 
the  number  of  illustrations  being  nearly  1300. 
The  English  names,  as  well  as  the  Latin  ones,  are 
given  in  the  alphabetical  arrangement. 


The  most  famous  tree  in  Paris  is  about  to 
disappear — viz.,  the  Fevrier  or  Gleditschia  of  the 
National  Library.  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
planted  as  a  tree  of  liberty  in  1789,  and  was  the 
gift  of  the  English  botanist,  Catesby.  In  1839  on 
the  erection  of  the  new  reading  room  it  had  to  be 
removed  50  yards  to  the  court  of  the  library,  a 
diflicult  task,  for  it  was  60  feet  high,  and  the  ex- 
pense came  to  £320.  The  court  after  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  library  is  about  to  be  paved,  and  the 
tree  is  to  be  felled.  A  like  fate  has  very  unne- 
cessarily attended  the  Elms  in  the  adjoining  Place 
Louvois,  and  Chestnuts  are  to  be  substituted.  The 
papers  have  been  protesting  against  this  munici- 
pal vandalism,  the  more  so  as  the  planting  of 
every  tree  costs  £8,  the  tree  itself  costing  5s., 
while  the  rest  are  swallowed  up  by  digging,  drain- 
ing, railing,  &c. 

Boyal  Hortloultuial  Society's  Com- 
mittees.— The  meeting  of  these  committees  at 
South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  last  may  be  said  to 
be  the  first  movement  this  year  in  matters  horti- 
cultural. This  first  meeting  is  also  notable  from 
the  fact  that  the  floral  committee  has  been 
divided  into  two  sections — one  for  florists'  flowers, 
the  other  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants — a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  By  this  arrangement 
greater  attention  and  more  time  can  be  given 
to  the  different  subjects  jbrought  under  notice. 
It  is,  I  understand,  the  intention  of  the  Council 
to  concentrate  all  the  Society's  energies  on  these 
meetings  during  the  present  year  and  abandon 
the  big  shows — another  stepin  the  right  direction. 
These  meetings  form  the  very  backbone  of  the 
Society,  and  deserve  every  encouragement  from  the 
fact  that  probably  nearly  everything  that  is  novel, 
good,  and  interesting  in  the  way  of  plants,  fruits, 
or  vegetables  find  their  way  to  them.  As  for  the  big 
shows,  they  are  in  the  main  but  repetitions  of  the 
same  things  year  after  year,  few  novel  features 
being  introduced,  and  what  is  of  great  moment 
to  the  Society  just  now  is  the  fact  that  the  prize 
money  given  away  at  such  shows  will  be  saved 
for,  let  us  hope,  some  more  useful  purpose. — Q. 


Cinerarias  (.4.  Z.)— Good,  but  inferior  to  the  strains 
exhibited  in  London  in  spring. 

Clematis  cocclnea.— I  (lowered  this  Clematis  in  pots 
in  a  cool  house  last  year,  luit  I  wjis  disappointed  with  it. 
Tlie  flowers  are  not  nmcli  like  those  of  a  Clematis  and  the 
colour  liy  no  means  stril-ing.— J.  C.  C. 

DavalUa  bullata.— The  Davallia  recently  imported 
from  Japan  by  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  quaintly  arranged  on 
Cocoa-nut  lll)re  in  the  sliape  of  boats,  Ac,  proves  on  fruit- 
ins  to  be  a  small  variety  of  D.  bullata,  and  not,  as  was 
supposed,  D.  Mariesi. 

Blenheim  Orange  Apple.— The  fact  of  this  Apple 
realising  in  this  year  of  plenty  6s.  per  sieve  in  Covent 
Garden,  where  good  fruit  may  be  bought  at  less  than  half 
that  price,  is  sufficient  proof  cf  the  estimation  in  which 
it  is  held.  Unfortunately,  it  does  not  thrive  everywhere, 
but  where  it  does  it  should  evidently  be  largely  planted. — 
J.  C.  B. 

Names  of  plants.— Co7Jsfa»it  Reader.— \,  Dieffen- 
bachia  picta  ;  2.  D.  Bausei ;  3,  Chamwranthemnm  Bej-riehi ; 

4,  next  weeli. A.  T.  B.  Bareno.—l.  Gymnogi-amma  de- 

composita ;  2,  Polypodiiim  :appendiculatnni  ;    3.    Polysti- 

chnm  aiiEulsre  ;  4,  Polypndinm  neriifolium. R.  Elliott. 

— 1,  Cheilaothes  mysorensis  ;  2,  Adiantnm  hispidnlum  ;  3. 
Polypodium  appendiculatum  ;  4,  cannot  identify  for  want 
of  fertile  fronds  ;  may  be  either  an  Anemia  or  a  Cyrto- 

miuiii. iJareno.- Eucalyptus  pnlverulenta  (Sims) 

S   r.  fBari;.— Not  an  Abutilon  ;  Pavonia  spinifex  <Cav  ), 

■West  Indies. X.  A  (llelboi(me).—Aiistote\m  Macqui ; 

Q.  r.— Senecio  mikanoides. 2>.— Sautolina  incana; 

Cyclamen  venium. 


»"The  English  Flower  Garden."  By  'W.  Kobinson. 
London:  John  Shuray,  Alhermarle  Street.  New  York: 
.Scribner  and  Welford. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather:  but 

The  art  itself  is  Natcbe."— SAafespeore. 


NOTES  FEOM  CAPRI. 


I  SEND  yon  flowers  of  the  beautiful  Lithosper- 
mnm  rosmarinifolium.  They  are  extremely  fuga- 
cious when  picked,  so  that  I  can  hardly  hope  that 
after  a  four  days'  journey  by  post,  they  will  reach 
you  in  anything  like  good  order,  but  the  colour  is 
so  remarkable  that  it  is  worth  the  trial.  This 
Lithospermum  grows  mostly  on  the  limestone  cliffs 
overhanging  the  sea,  but  happily  also  in  more  ac- 
cessible places,  nearly  always  in  company  with 
Rosemary,  which  it  strongly  resembles  when  out 
of  flower.  Crocus  Imperati  is  now  flowering  in 
bushy  places  facing  the  north. 

The  berries  I  send  you  of  Smilas  aspera  show 
the  fruit  in  two  stages.  This  Smilas  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  plants  in  this  island,  beautiful  in 
all  its  forms  and  extremely  variable  in  the  shape 
of  the  leaves,  for  whereas  they  are  usually  long 
and  more  or  less  marbled  with  white,  in  some 
cases  they  are  broadly  heart-shaped,  3  inches 
across,  and  in  proportion  more  thick  and  leathery, 
like  old  Ivy  leaves,  and  of  an  even  deep  green 
coloar.  Its  graceful  garlands  decorate  walls, 
rocks,  bushes,  cliffs,  and  all  waste  places. 

Passerina  Tartonraira  is  an  interesting,  shrub- 
like plant,  or  perhaps  true  shrub,  2  feet  high, 
allied  to  Daphne,  and  common  in  the  Greek 
Islands.  Locally,  it  is  said  not  to  be  a  native, 
but  to  have  been  sown  all  over  the  uncultivated 
parts  of  the  island  about  sixty  years  ago,  to  increase 
the  supply  of  brush-wood  for  fuel.  Anemone 
hortensis  is  very  common,  and  now  starring  the 
hillsides  with  its  bright  flowers.  The  form  of 
the  Rosemary,  known  as  Rosmarinus  officinalis 
procumbens,  grows  in  crevices  of  exposed  rocks 
near  the  sea ;  the  branches  are  quite  prostrate, 
hugging  the  rock  and  following  all  its  forms.  I 
have  secured  some  seedling  plants  and  rooted 
natural  layers,  wishing  to  prove  if  it  will  retain 
its  prostrate  form  in  cultivation.  I  am  inclined 
to  doubt  it,  observing  that  where  it  grows  in 
better  soil  and  shelter  it  is  an  upright  bush, 
though  less  free  in  growth  than  our  garden  kind. 
G.  J. 

A  PUZZLING  TIME  FOR  ROSES. 
When  in  November  last  we  gave  our  Rose  trees 
their  usual  annual  mulching  of  old  manure,  tied 
together  the  branches  of  the  heads  of  standard.*, 
and  the  more  tender  ones  amongst  bush  Roses, 
in  anticipation  of  a  winter  at  least  ordinarily 
severe,  we  were  reckoning  without  our  host. 
The  visits  of  Mr.  Frost  (we  must  speak  of  him  re- 
spectfully just  now,  for  he  may  be  upon  us  at  any 
moment)  have  been  so  gently  paid  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  that  our  Roses  have  scarcely  known  that 
they  took  place  ;  they  have  continued  growing  and 
blooming  on  the  old  shoots,  and  now  that  the  new 
year  has  come  the  1884  leaf-buds  are  sending  out 
vigorous  shoots  three  months  before  their  time, 
all,  it  is  feared,  to  be  nipped  off  by  subsequent 
frosts.  Two  side  shoots  will  probably  take  the 
place  of  each  of  these,  but  the  mischief  will  have 
been  done;  the  best  efforts  of  the  plants  will  have 
been  wasted  ;  and  even  thus  early  it  is  not  difficult 
for  us  to  forecast  a  year  of  small  blooms,  gene- 


rally speaking,  with  but  a  very  little  summer 
wood.  The  perfected  sap  of  last  season  has  not 
been  driven  down  by  the  winter's  cold  into  the 
storehouses  of  ripened  wood  and  roots  ;  therefore, 
when  called  upon  after  pruning  time  to  support 
foliage  and  blooms,  it  will  not  be  forthcoming.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  that  we  should  not  cease 
to  heavily  mulch  the  ground  so  as  to  afford 
warmth  and  nutriment.  The  roots  will  make 
active  growth  under  theirblanket  of  manure,  which 
will  also  protect  the  junction  of  stem  and  soil.  In  a 
season  such  as  this  of  almost  unprecedented  mild- 
ness so  far  as  it.has  gone,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
prevent  the  warm  spring-like  air  from  drawing  up 
the  sap  to  the  tops  of  the  shoots,  and  there  must 
of  necessity  be  great  waste  at  pruning  time,  but 
without  the  mulch  all  this  waste  would  impoverish 
an  already  disabled  tree  to  such  an  extent  that  if 
it  survived  at  all,  would  make  but  an  ineffective 
show  during  the  ensuing  season.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible we  may  pass  through  this  winter  without  any 
very  severe  frosts,  but  when  we  remember  that 
four  years  out  of  five  we  have  frosts  on  the  night 
of  May  20,  we  must  expect  our  poor  Roses  to  suf- 
fer. As  it  is,  they  are  nonplussed  by  the  cruel 
kindness  of  the  season,  and  the  hardier  kinds  of 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  with  characteristic  boldness, 
are  poshing  onwards  with  June-like  energy.  Teas 
and  other  tender  kinds,  almost  hidden  from  light 
amongst  Bracken  and  old  netting,  are,  however, 
not  making  much  growth.  Of  pruning  time  it  is  too 
early  to  speak — "  much  will  happen  before  then :" 
but  we  do  know  this,  that  so  far  as  we  have  gone, 
(he  terminal  shoots  now  acting  as  safety-valves 
for  the  trees  as  it  were  will  be  cut  off  in  due  time, 
and  the  dormant  buds  will  be  found  none  the 
worse  for  the  abnormal  temperature  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  if  supplies  of  nutriment 
are  furnished  and  the  roots  kept  warm.  Those 
who  have  not  already  mulched  their  Roses  should 
therefore  do  so  without  delay.  R.  A.  H.  G. 

Horsforth,  near  Leeds. 


DO\VNHILL,  COLERAINE. 

This,  the  seat  of  Sir  Hervey  Bruce,  Bart.,  M.P.,  is 
situated  on  a  high  promontory  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  facing  the  At- 
lantic on  the  north,  and  Lough  Foyle  on  the  west. 
Here  is  an  interesting  field  for  the  antiquary,  but 
it  is  not  my  province  to  enter  into  topics  relating 
to  bygone  times,  but  simply  to  note  a  few  horti- 
cultural characteristics,  which  I  do  from  a  few 
hurried  notes,  taken  on  the  10th  ult.  Being  so 
high  and  exposed  to  merciless  storms  from  the 
adjacent  ocean,  shelter  for  the  castle  is  an  impossi- 
bility, and  it  has  to  withstand  the  fierce  blasts 
which  blow  from  the  seaboard.  The  hill  on  which 
it  is  built  is  surounded  by  a  glen,  which  in  places 
assumes  by  its  wild  abruptness,  precipices  over 
which  water  falls,  in  some  cases,  40  feet.  In  this 
glen  the  trees,  if  such  they  can  be  called,  partake 
of  the  form  of  veritable  scrub  nearest  the  sea,  but 
farther  in  they  gradually  become  larger,  until,  on 
the  sheltered  side,  they  look  as  if  they  had  no 
relationship  with  their  storm-beaten  brethren  to 
which  I  have  just  adverted.  On  each  side  there 
are  lakes,  one  being  of  considerable  size,  and  in 
the  centre  of  it  there  are  a  few  clumps  of  Rhodo- 
dendron ponticum  which,  when  in  bloom,  must 
have  a  fine  appearance.  On  the  sheltered  side  of 
the  glen  shrubs  of  various  sorts  grow  with 
the  greatest  luxuriance.  Hollies  attain  a  height 
of  from  30  feet  to  40  feet,  and  are  full  of  berries, 
which,  by-the-way,  are  pretty  plentiful  here- 
abouts, though  scarce  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land. Laurels,  too,  and  Pontic  Rhododendrons, 
&c.,  make  up,  as  it  were,  for  the  scrubbi- 
ness  observed  elsewhere.  A  good  breadth  is 
being   converted  into  a  wild  garden,  in  which 


Camellias,  Cotoneaster  frigida,  Phormium  tenax, 
and  many  other  half-hardy  plants  (rarely  bearing 
more  than  10"  of  frost)  are  planted  out  and  appa- 
rently doing  well ;  also  Daffodils  in  numberless 
quantities  and  Lilies  of  several  sorts ;  L.  auratum 
produces  flower  stems  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  high, 
and  will  undoubtedly  become  stronger  when 
better  established,  being  only  planted  one  year. 
Hosts  of  other  bulbs  are  also  being  introduced, 
and  in  spring  the  "  banks  and  braes  "  are  covered 
with  wild  Hyacinth  (Scilla  nutans).  In  addition 
to  this  there  are  numerous  nooks  and  crannies 
in  which  are  to  be  planted  out  different  sorts  of 
hardy  Ferns,  the  common  and  coloured  Primroses, 
and  other  shade-loving  subjects.    As  regards 

The  kitchen  garden,  on  account  of  the 
fury  of  the  elements,  Mr.  Carter  (the  gardener) 
has  necessarily  much  to  contend  with.  Cabbages 
even  being  wrenched  out  of  the  ground  by  the 
roots,  as  well  as  other  things  ;  and  in  order  to  coun- 
teract these  misfortunes  as  much  as  possible,  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  substantial  wall  nearly  12  feet 
high  and  divided  by  other  walls,  all  being  well 
and  profitably  covered  with  fine  examples  of  fruit 
trees  and  flowering  shrubs.  As  to  the  former 
the  well-stocked  shelves  of  the  fruit  room  testify 
to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  produce  this 
year.  Of  Pears  I  was  shown  fine  fruits  of  Hacon's 
Incomparable,  Beurrfi  Bachelier,  Marie  Louise 
(exceptionally  fine  and  even  throughout),  Beurr6 
Diel,  BeurrS  Eance,  Autumn  Bergamot,  and 
Duchesse  d'Orleans,  all  finer  than  we  usually  see 
them  in  this  part  of  Ireland.  Of  Apples  I  may 
mention  as  being  very  good  Lord  Grosvenor,  Lord 
Nelson,  Cox's  Pomona,  Blenheim  Orange,  York- 
shire Greening,  Winter  Greening,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Lemon  Pippin,  and  a  local  sort  called 
Ballyfatten,  a  kind  on  which  dependence  can 
always  be  placed  for  producing  a  crop.  During 
the  last  year  or  so  several  hundred  feet  of  move- 
able glass  coping  have  been  put  up,  under  which 
were  healthy  and  well-trained  Plums  and  Apricots ; 
the  latter,  as  usual  everywhere  this  season,  ripened 
some  very  few  fruit.  Of  Plums  Pond's  Seedling, 
Eeine  Claude  de  Bavay,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  Or- 
leans bore  good  crops.  Worthy  of  special  notice 
on  the  walls  are 

The  flowering  shrubs.  On  the  west  aspect 
are  healthy,  vigorous  plants  of  Myrtles,  consisting 
of  buxifolia,  Jenny  Reitenbach,  and  the  common 
variety,  the  latter  covering  a  space  of  1 2  feet  by 
15  feet,  and  literally  one  mass  of  bloom-buds, 
waiting,  as  it  were,  for  a  glint  of  bright  sunshine 
to  become  one  sheet  of  white.  Ceanothus  azureus 
covered  a  breadth  of  160  square  feet.  Escallonias 
seemed  apparently  at  home  on  a  north-east  wall. 
E.  macrantha  flourishes  here  as  a  bush.  The  Kew 
and  Glasnevin  varieties  (E.  illinita)  are  also  on 
this  wall,  and  also  E.  rubra,  fioribunda,  sanguinea, 
IngTami,  and  Phillipiana ;  the  latter,  however  . 
appears  to  be  somewhat  tenderer  than  the  others 
Altbasa  frutex  also  does  well  on  a  west  aspect. 

The  glass  structuees,  of  which  there  are 
many,  consist  of  vineries.  Peach  houses,  stoves, 
and  show  houses.  There  are  also  numerous  pits 
(heated)  and  cold  frames— indispensable  auxi- 
liaries for  the  rearing  of  what  is  termed  famish- 
ing material,  such  as  Cinerarias  (single  and  double, 
in  different  stages).  Cyclamens,  Calceolarias,  Mar- 
guerites, zonal  Pelargoniums,  Libonias,  &c.  The 
stove,  a  three-quarter  span-roofed  house,  contains 
a  varied  collection  of  clean  and  well-grown  plants, 
and  a  fine  row  of  the  different  Calanthes  takes 
the  eye  on  entering ;  their  spikes  vary  from  2  feet 
to  3  feet  in  length,  many  of  them  being  well 
branched.  A  fine  pair  of  Phalus  grandifolius  in 
12-inch  pots  were  throwing  up  their  flower-spikes  ; 
last  year  they  had  eighteen  and  twenty  spikes 
respectively,  and  they  look  as  if  they  will  be  as 
floriferous  this  year.  On  the  roof  is  a  Stepha- 
notis,  which  covers  not  less  than  300  square  feet, 
and  is  one  of  the  freest  of  the  free- flowering  va- 
rieties. A  few  other  subjects  in  this  house  de- 
serving of  notice  were  Croton  angularis,  Moore- 
anus,  Disraeli,  Baron  Rothschild,  Rex,  Weis- 
manni,  and  some  others ;  also  Aralia  Veitchi,  gra- 
cillima,  large  masses  of  Anthurium  Soherzeria- 
num,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Dieffenbachia  Bausei, 
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Dr.acEenas  ia  variety,  Poinsettias,  Ixora  WiUiamsi, 
and  the  Zanzibar  Balsam  (Impatiens  Sultani), 
whicia  is  always  in  bloom.  Of  Ferns  there  were  fine 
plants  of  Davallia  Mooreana  and  Microlepia  hirta 
cristata,  and  numerous  others  usually  seen  in  a 
well-stocked  plant  stove.  In  the  conservatory  were 
fine,  healthy,  well-grown  plants  of  Bouvardia 
elegans,  the  largest  being  4  feet  through ;  Statice 
imbricata,  from  3  feet  to  i  feet  in  diameter  ;  and 
the  old  double  white  IVimula,  over  2  feet. 
Other  varieties  of  Primula  were  rubra  and  grandi- 
flora,  also  finely  grown.  In  another  house  was  a 
grand  collection  of  Chrysanthemums,  conspicuous 
amongst  incurved  sorts  being  the  well  known  Mrs. 
G.  Bundle,  Mr.  G.  Glenny,  Bronze  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  General  Bainbridge,  Golden  Beverley, 
Golden  Empress,  and  about  a  score  of  others.  In 
the  Japanese  section  were  Baron  de  Frailly,  Cry 
Kang,  Elaine,  James  Salter,  Lady  Selborne,  Red 
Dragon,  Peter  the  Great,  Bouquet  Fait,  and  many 
others.  Amongst  reflexed  and  pompones  were  Dr. 
Sharpe,  Julie  Lagravfere,  the  different  sorts  of 
Cedo  Nnlli,  Marabout,  Golden  Madame  Marth6, 
and  others  too  numerous  to  particularise.  The 
most  striking  feature,  however,  speaking  horti- 
culturally,  about  Downhill  is 

The  winter  garden.  This  building,  which 
adjoins,  in  fact  forms  part  of,  the  Castle  itself, 
is  worth  going  a  long  way  to  see  ;  its  dimensions 
are :  70  feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and  40  feet  high. 
A  glass  door  leads  into  it  from  Lady  Bruoe's 
boudoir,  which  is  opposite  the  centre  walk,  and 
from  which  a  fine  panoramic  view  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  house  is  obtained.  From  the  oppo- 
site end  a  commodious  billiard-room  is  entered, 
In  this  winter  garden  there  are  stately  Palms, 
Tree  Ferns,  &c,  the  dimensions  of  a  few  of  which 
are  as  follows,  viz.  :  Dicksonia  antarctica,  20 
feet  high,  with  fronds  15  feet  long  ;  Cyathea 
medullaris,  30  feet  high,  fronds  20  feet  long  ; 
Alsophila  excelsa,  15  feet  high,  fronds  10  feet  long ; 
Woodwardia  radicans  has  a  spread  of  15  feet ;  Lo- 
maria  gibba  may  be  seen  of  different  sizes  and 
very  fine  in  every  respect;  and  Todea  africana  is 
6  feet  across  ;  this  last  came  from  the  Sydney  Bo- 
tanic Gardens.  Associated  with  these  were  also 
Alsophila  pruinata,  a  neat-habited  Tree  Fern  ;  Sea- 
forthia  elegans,  a  grand  Palm  30  feet  high ;  Areca 
sapida,  20  feet  high ;  A.  Baueri,  the  same  height ; 
a  Corypha,  16  feet  high ;  and  Latania  borbonica 
with  enormous  dark  shining  leaves.  Dracaena 
australis  and  indivisa  are  30  feet  and  25  feet  high 
respectively.  Below  these  noble  specimens  a 
groundwork  is  being  formed  of  suitable  shade- 
loving  plants,  such  as  Aspidistras,  Marantas, 
green-leaved  Dracaenas,  Sword  Fern  (Nephrolepis 
ensifolia),  Pteris  tremnla,  Caladium  esculentum, 
with  leaves  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  across,  and  many 
others.  The  walls  and  girders  are  clothed  with 
Asparagus  tenuifolius,  which  last  season  made 
shoots  15  feet  long.  Ficus  repens,  Abutilons, 
Habrothamnus  elegans,  Newelli  and  fasciculatus, 
Taosonia  Van  Volxemi,  Cobiea  scandens  variegata, 
kc,  are  also  all  well  grown  in  this  house.  Worthy 
of  special  notice,  too,  are  the  hanging  baskets 
of  Maiden-hair  Fern  (A.  cuneatnm)  which  are 
well  clothed  top  and  bottom.  This  Fern  is  also 
artistically  used  in  making  up  pyramids  built  on 
defunct  Tree-Fern  trunks  of  different  heights,  and 
from  which  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of 
fronds  can  always  be  had.  On  the  whole  Mr.  Car- 
ter is  deserving  of  much  credit  for  the  taste  and 
ability  with  which  he  conducts  this  fine  horticul- 
tural establishment.  S.  Kevan. 
Caatle  Upton,  Templppatri^k. 
*f*  Along  with  this  communication  came  some 
Pears  quite  as  good  as  we  have  seen  from  any  gar- 
dens in  the  southern  counties  of  England.  They  are 
large,  varied,  and  good  in  flavour.  The  fact  is  en- 
couraging when  we  consider  the  bad  repute  for 
fruit-growing  which  our  climate  now  enjoys. — Ed. 


Lily  of  the  Field.— My  experience  of  Sternbergia 
lutea  IS  that  it  is  very  shy  as  regards  flowering,  wliile  tlie 
variety  aiisustiJulia,  both  ia  the  form  ot  large  anj  small 
clump.s,  flowers  with  great  profusion  under  precisely  the 
same  conditions.  I  would  therefore  recommend  "B."  to 
obtain  this  naiTow-Ieaved  variety,  which  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  flowers  of  its  season.— E.  I.  h. 


PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 


Comte  Brazza's  White  Violet —I  send  you  two 
or  three  flowers  of  Oom'e  Brazza's  beautiful  white  Violet, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  not  in  such  good  condition  as  we 
have  had  them,  but  they  will  enable  you  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  beautiful  and  sweet  scent  of  this  finest  of  white 
Violets. — Thomas  Wari^,  Hale  Farm  Nursen/,  Tottenham. 

%*  Not  so  fine  as  the  flowers  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Allan  from 
Gunton,  but  beautiful  even  in  their  present  state.— ED. 

Coloured  Primroses.— Mr.  Dean,  Ealing,  sends  us  a 
bunch  of  tliese,  in  order  to  show  what  a  wealth  of  bright 
colours  they  afford  during  mild  winters  like  this.  Mr. 
Dein  states  that  they  are  the  produce  of  seedling  plants 
flowering  for  the  first  time,  and  adds  that  he  flnds  the  infe- 
rior forms  bloom  first.  With  the  shelter  of  a  cold  frame, 
it  is  evident  that  one  might  have  Primroses  all  through 
the  winter. 

Acacia  platyptera.— This  Acacia  blooms 
before  any  of  the  others — at  least,  before  any  of 
those  that  resemble  it— and  therefore  it  forms  a 
very  useful  greenhouse  or  conservatory  plant  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  It  is  of  vigorous  yet  bushy 
growth,  and  differs  greatly  from  the  others,  owing 
to  its  peculiarly  winged  stems,  which  seem  to  take 
the  place  of  leaves.  The  whole  plant  is  just  now 
a  mass  of  deep  golden-coloured  little  balls  and 
strikingly  beautiful. 

Spiraea  confusa. — At  the  last  meeting  at 
South  Kensington  some  beautiful  sprays  of  this 
elegant  shrubby  Spirsea  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Stuart  &  Mein,  Kelso,  which  admirably  showed 
how  suitable  the  plant  is  for  forcing  into  flower 
early.  It  has  small  leaves  and  clusters  of  tiny 
white  flowers,  produced  in  a  wreath-like  manner 
the  whole  length  of  the  slender  shooots.  This 
was  the  first  time  we  had  seen  this  particular 
Spiraea  forced  so  early. 

January  flowers.— As  a  proof  of  the  mild- 
ness of  the  season  here,  I  may  mention  that  the 
sweet-scented  Coltsfoot  has  been  in  blossom  in 
this  neighbourhood  since  the  30th  December.  I 
have  also  a  pink  and  a  blue  Hepatica  out  in  my 
garden.  Snowdrops  out  in  the  pleasure  ground, 
and  I  this  morning  found  a  blossom  of  the  wild 
yellow  Ficaria.  I  may  also  remark  I  have  been 
gathering  Violets  out  of  the  open  garden  for  the 
last  month  or  six  weeks.  I  enclose  the  blossom 
as  a  curiosity. — A.  M.,  Castle  UVay,  Lttterhenny . 

Hardy  flowers  in  January.— Mr.  Kings- 
mill  sends  us  from  his  snug  little  garden  at  East- 
cote,  Pinner,  a  bunch  of  bright-looking  hardy 
flowers,  which  include  Pansies,  Primroses,  double 
Daisies,  and  Elwes'  Snowdrop  (Galanthus  El 
wesi),  large  and  fine ;  also  Iris  stylosa,  Limnanthes 
Douglasi,  with  golden  and  white-cupped  flowers 
and  Fern-like  foliage ;  Ficaria  grandiflora,  the 
finest  of  the  genus,  the  flowers  being  2  inches 
across,  bright  yellow,  and  shining  as  if  varnished. 
Likewise  the  Chilian  Triteleia  uniflora  lilacina, 
bright  and  cheerful  at  this  season  of  the  year  in 
the  open  border. 

Oy  tiauB  fllipes. — Among  the  rarer  kinds  of 
flowers  that  now  adorn  the  greenhouse  at  Kew, 
this  pretty  Canary  Island  Broom  is  so  conspicuous 
that  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  being  worthy 
of  general  cultivation  for  greenhouse  ornamenta- 
tion in  winter.  It  has  long  slender  shoots  much 
like  those  ot  our  common  Broom,  but  lessjrobust, 
and  the  whole  length  of  the  shoots  is  wreathed 
with  tiny  blossoms  of  snowy  whiteness.  The  ele- 
gance of  growth,  combined  with  the  purity  of  the 
flowers,  renders  this  Broom  most  valuable  for  in- 
termingling with  showierplants.  It  flowers  natu- 
rally at  this  season  without  forcing. 

Garry  a  elUptioa.  —  This  elegant,  hardy, 
evergreen  shrub  is  now  an  object  of  much  interest 
to  visitors  to  Kew  Gardens,  where  there  are  now 
several  fine  specimens  of  it,  laden  with  its  long 
and  slender  male  catkins,  hanging  on  all  sides  of 
the  bush  in  graceful  profusion.  There  are  cer- 
tainly very  few  hardy  shrubs  that  can  compare 
with  this  for  elegant  beauty,  and  one  cannot  con- 
ceive any  winter  flower  more  charming  than  this 
is  for  vase  decoration.  The  quiet,  greenish  colour 
of  the  catkins  needs  only  to  be  relieved  by  a  few 
sprays  of  some  attractive  flower — an  Odonto- 
glossum  Alexandra;,  for  example — in  order  to  make 
a  most  tasteful  arrangement.  This  Garrya  is 
perfectly  hardy,  but  it  likes  a  dry,  sheltered  spot, 


as  sharp  frosts  are  liable  to  injure  the  catkins. 
It  is  an  admirable  object  for  clothing  a  wall, 
being  green  all  the  year  round,  and  in  winter 
attractive  in  the  way  of  bloom  for  several  weeks 
at  a  time.  The  common  form  of  this  shrub  is  the 
male,  the  female,  which  is  less  attractive,  being 
rarely  met  with. 


FERNS. 

AUSTRALIAN  TREE  FERNS. 

Although  a  few  of  the  temperate  region  Tree 
Ferns  which  now  are  frequently  seen  in  our  cool 
conservatories  and  winter  gardens  come  from 
different  parts  of  the  globe,  situated  even  so 
widely  apart  as  Mexico,  China,  and  South  Africa, 
their  production  is  not  by  any  means  limited  to 
the  countries  just  named  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  most  decorative 
of  them  to  the  mountainous  regions  of  Australia, 
where,  as  is  cleariy  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  they  grow  thickly  in  deep,  dark, 
shaded  ravines,  or  in  naturally  and  constantly 
damp  valleys,  where  they  attain  very  large  dimen- 
sions. Nor  could  the  Tree  Ferns  of  Australia  proper, 
that  is  to  say,  the  particularly  straight-stemmed 
Alsophila  australis,  native  of  the  Stuart  and  Gawler 
ranges,  the  Alsophila  Cooperi,  the  stem  of  which 
is  slender,  very  straight,  and  totally  deprived  of 
ferial  roots,  completely  distinct  in  that  respect 
from  any  other  known  arborescent  kind,  found  in 
abundance  in  Queensland  and  the  handsome 
Dicksonia  Youngice,  from  the  Blue  Mountains  and 
Liverpool  Range  in  New  South  Wales,  particularly 
remarkable  on  account  of  its  rough,  slender  stem 
and  its  long,  plumose  fronds,  borne  on  stout  stalks, 
furnished  with  light  brown  hairs,  be  kept  apart 
from  those  of  Tasmanian  and  New  Zealand  origin, 
as  they  not  only  succeed  admirably  under  similar 
treatment,  but  are  likewise  often  found  scattered 
over  the  different  habitats  just  alluded  to. 
However  productive  of  Tree  Ferns  other  parts 
of  Australia  may  be,  it  is  undoubtedly  in 
Victoria,  a  natural  grove  of  which  district 
the  annexed  illustration  represents,  that  those 
possessing  the  most  imposing  proportions  are 
found.  There  Dicksonia  antarctica  grows  to  a 
height  of  GO  feet  or  more.  Its  great  height  is  not, 
however,  the  only  quality  which  recommends  it  as 
the  handsomest  Tree  Fern  known;  the  symmetry 
of  its  noble  head  of  ample  fronds,  and  its  massive 
trunk  are  also  striking  features  belonging  to  it, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  fine  specimen  in  the  left 
hand  corner  of  the  illustration.  Victoria,  how- 
ever, possesses  no  monopoly  in  the  way  of  forests 
of  this  Fern,  as  Tasmania,  or  what  formerly  used  to 
be  called  Van  Dieman's  Land,  which  is  only  separated 
from  the  Australian  continent  by  Bass's  Straits, 
has  also  a  great  share  in  the  production  of  this 
Dicksonia,  especially  Mount  Wellington.  In  both 
places  the  habitats  of  the  Tree  Ferns  are  so  damp 
that  they  seem  to  be  enveloped  in  perpetual  mist, 
an  assertion  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  trunks  imported  into  this  country  are  either 
partially  or  totally  clothed  with  the  little  Hymeno- 
phyllum  rarum,  and  the  equally  diminutive,  though 
exceedingly  pretty,  Trichomanes  venosum,  both 
species  which  could  not  possibly  luxuriate  under 
any  other  atmospheric  conditions.  The  hardiness 
of  Dicksonia  antarctica  is  surprising ;  it  has  been 
even  found  with  its  head  heavily  laden  with  snow. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  its  culture  out-of- 
doors  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with  any  decided 
success.  Besides  antarctica.  New  Zealand  might 
also  claim  the  posses -ion  of  the  Silver  Tree  Fern 
(Cyathea  dealbata)  a  kind  with  large  fronds,  which, 
owing  to  the  silvery  colour  of  their  under- surface, 
are  very  attractive.  C.  medullaris,  a  gigantic  Tree 
Fern,  with  stalks  of  a  beautiful  ebony-black  colour, 
and  C.  Smithi,  an  arborescent  kind  with  very 
delicately  divided  fronds.  Also  Dicksonia  squar- 
rosa  with  a  very  slender  stem  and  fronds  disposed 
in  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  D.  fibrosa,  which 
seems  only  a  crisp  form  of  D.  antarctica,  and 
the  less-known  Dicksonia  lanata— all  natives  of 
New  Zealand  where  they  form  the  bulk  of  the 
forest  vegetation  as  regards  arborescent  Ferns. 

S. 
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Indoor  Garden. 

GLOEIOSAS  AND  THEIR  CULTDEE. 

These  consist  of  a  limited  number  of  bulboas 
plants  which  bear  handsome,  distinct,  and  some- 
what singular-looliing  flowers.  Thej  are  deci- 
duous, the  stems  dying  down  gradually  in  au- 
tumn after  flowering,  which  they  generally  do 
in  July  and  August,  a  time  at  which  they  are  more 
useful  for  conservatory  decoration  than  at  any 
other  season,  when  there  is  usually  a  comparative 
scarcity  of  flowers.  The  peculiar  character  of 
their  blooms  befits  them  for  association  with 
either  flne-leaved  or  ordinary  flowering  plants. 
They  are  especially  adapted  for  cultivation  by 
those  who  have  not  a  large  amount  of  stove  room, 
as  their  roots  can  be  stowed  away  in  winter  so  as  to 
occupy  no  more  space  than  those  of  Gloxinias  and 
similar  plants,  and  they  are  likewise  well  suited 
for  purposes  of  exhibition.  They  are  easily 
managed,  and  require  no  special  treatment  to  in- 
sure their  growing  and  flowering  abundantly. 

Peopagation.— They  may  be  increased  by  di- 
vision of  the  roots  in  spring,  just  as  they 
have  started  into  growth,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Gloxinias,  cutting  through  the  crown 
with  a  sharp  knife  so  as  to  secure  to  each 
piece  thus  divided  a  bud  or  shoot.  When  raised 
from  seeds,  they  should  be  sown  in  March,  in  the 
stove,  in  small  well-drained  pots  filled  with  equal 
parts  of  finely-sifted  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand, 
covering  the  seeds  slightly,  and  placing  them  in  a 
heat  of  70°.  Keep  the  soil  moderately  moist,  and 
when  the  plants  make  their  appearance  set  them 
near  the  light,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being 
drawn  up  weakly,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to 
handle  put  them  singly  into  3-inch  pots  in  soil 
similar  to  that  in  which  the  seeds  were  sown. 
They  will  now,  it  well  attended  to  by  giving  them 
the  requisite  amount  of  heat,  moisture,  and  shade, 
make  rapid  progress ;  they  only  require  to  be 
slightly  protected  from  the  sun's  rays  during  the 
middle  of  the  day,  for  if  shaded  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, as  some  plants  are,  it  will  weaken  them. 
As  their  pots  get  filled  with  roots,  move  them  into 
larger  ones,  using  the  soil  for  this  shift  in  a  more 
lumpy  condition  than  hitherto,  but  still  containing 
more  sand  than  would  be  necessary  for  the  gene- 
rality of  plants,  one-fifth  not  being  too  much  to 
add  to  the  soil  at  all  times.  The  most  suitable 
mixture  in  which  to  grow  them  after  the  bulbs  have 
attained  some  size  is  two-thirds  good  turfy  loam 
and  one- third  fibrous  peat,  covering  the  bulbs  about 
2  inches.  They  require  plenty  of  water  when 
in  active  growth  ;  support  the  shoots  as  they 
extend  with  some  neat  sticks  inserted  round  the 
outside  of  the  ball.  Give  a  rjoderate  amount  of 
air  early  in  the  day,  closing  the  house  in  good 
time  in  the  afternoon,  syringing  overhead  at  the 
same  time.  The  coolest  end  of  the  stove  or  the 
temperature  of  an  Intermediate  house  will 
answer  better  for  them  than  hotter  treatment ; 
they  will  grow  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  but 
so  treated  they  do  not  attain  the  size  and  vigour 
which  they  do  when  brought  on  in  heat  until  the 
flowers  are  about  to  open.  Plants  from  seed,  if 
well  managed,  may  be  expected  to  produce  a 
few  blossoms  the  first  season  ;  but  it  not  allowed 
to  flower  they  will  make  better  bulbs.  As  soon  as 
they  show  signs  of  their  growth  stopping  in 
autumn,  give  less  water,  but  do  not  withhold 
the  supplyall  at  once,  or  it  will  have  an  injurious 
efliect  by  preventing  the  bulbs  going  through 
their  naturally  gradual  ripening  process.  When 
ripe,  allow  the  soil  to  become  quite  dry,  and 
keep  it  in  that  condition  all  through  the 
winter,  laying  the  pots  on  their  sides  in  a 
temperature  of  from  46='  to  50°.  In  March  they 
may  be  again  started,  putting  them  singly  in  •1-in. 
pots  in  soil  such  as  that  recommended  for  the 
second  shift  the  preceding  summer,  using  it  in  a 
rather  dry  state,  and  giving  little  or  no  water  until 
growth  has  commenced,  as  if  too  wet  before  the 
roots  have  begun  to  push,  there  is  danger  of  their 
rotting.  Place  them  in  a  heat  of  from  55°  to  fio^, 
when  they  will  soon  begin  growing,  and  keep 
them  near  the  light.  As  soon  as  they  have  made 
a  fair  quantity  of  roots,  four  or  five  of  the  bulbs 


may  be  put  in  a  12-inch  pot ;  in  this  way  whilst  in 
a  comparatively  small  state  they  will  make  much 
more  efEective  specimens  than  if  grown  singly. 
When  they  are  about  a  foot  or  so  high,  wire 
trellises  should  be  fixed  to  the  pots,  and  the  shoots 
kept  regularly  trained  round  them.  When  the 
soil  gets  filled  with  roots  they  will  require  sup- 
plying liberally  with  water,  and  if  liquid  manure 
is  given  once  or  twice  a  week,  it  will  assist  them 
considerably.  In  other  respects  treat  as  recom- 
mended tor  the  previous  season,  and  when  they 
begin  to  open  their  flowers  they  should  be  removed 
to  a  cool  house,  where  they  will  last  much  longer 
in  bloom  than  it  kept  in  heat.    When 

The  tloweeing  is  over,  gradually  dry  ;them 
off  as  before,  and  if  the  size  of  the  pots  makes  it 
objectionable  to  winter  the  bulbs  in  them,  they 
may,  when  the  tops  are  dead,  be  taken  out  and 
wintered  in  smaller  ones  filled  with  thoroughly 
dry  earth,  with  which  they  must  be  covered,  to 
prevent  too  much  shrivelling.  It,  when  the  bulbs 
get  large,  it  is  found  desirable  to  increase  them  by 
division  in  the  manner  stated,  it  is  essential  when 
so  treated  that  they  do  not  receive  any  water  till 
growth  has  commenced  and  the  cut  part  has  had 
time  to  break,  or  they  will  be  liable  to  rot,  for 
the  prevention  of  which  mishap  surround  them 
with  an  inch  of  dry  sand  at  the  time  of  potting. 

Two  SPECIES  only  of  Gloriosa  are  worth  grow- 
ing, viz.,  G.  superba,  which  has  rich  orange  flowers 
tinged  with  red,  reflexed  and  crisped  on  the 
margins ;  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  G.  Planti. 
—Lower  petals  light  yellow;  upper  portion  of  the 
flower  bright  red,  tinged  with  orange. 

Insects.— Gloriosas  suffer  but  little  from  insect 
depredations,  their  juices  not  being  of  a  nature 
to  be  relished  by  them.  T.  Baines. 


TYD^EAS  IX  WINTER. 

With  bat  little  attention,  these  pretty,  quaintly 
marked  flowers  can  be  had  throughout  "the  winter, 
or,  indeed,  at  nearly  any  other  season  if  desired, 
but  still  it  is  from  October  to  February  when  they 
are  especially  valuable  as  flowering  plants ;  they 
are  by  no  means  so  plentiful  then  as  at  other 
seasons.  We  have  had  them  in  blossom  since 
October,  and  the  same  plants  will,  unless  some 
unforeseen  event  should  occur,  continue  to  flower 
till  February  or  even  later.  At  present  our  Tydaias 
attract  greater  attention  than  most  other  flowering 
plants  owing  to  their  pretty,  delicate  markings, 
and  also  from  the  fact  that  they  are  comparatively 
uncommon  and  seldom  seen  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition. In  spring  we  obtained  a  number  of  their 
singular  rhizomes,  and  potted  them  three  in  a 
4-inch  pot,  the  soil  used  being  loam,  mixed  mode- 
rately with  leaf-mould,  decayed  manure,  and  sand. 
When  potted,  they  were  placed  on  a  shelf  in  an 
intermediate  house,  and  as  soon  as  the  young 
shoots  were  long  enough  they  were  taken  off  as 
cuttings,  increase  of  stock  being  desired.  When 
the  plants  began  to  grow  again,  they  were  har- 
dened off  and  kept  during  the  summer  in  a  cold 
frame,  the  result  being  that  the  growth  was  short 
and  sturdy,  and  towards  autumn  flower-buds 
began  to  show  themselves  in  great  numbers. 
As  the  nights  commenced  to  get  cold  the 
plants  were  removed  to  a  light  position 
in  the  intermediate  house,  where  they  have 
been  ever  since,  and  wliere  they  are  flowering 
profusely.  During  summer  when  well  rooted 
they  were  potted  into  5-inch  and  C-inch  pots, 
and  after  a  time  weak  manure  water  was  given 
them  occasionally.  The  cuttings  when  struck  were 
hardened  off  and  by  degrees  treated  like  the 
others,  a  mode  of  proceeding  that  seems  to  suit 
them,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  the  cuttings 
from  the  original  plants. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  in  estimating 
the  merits  of  Tydasas  is  that  they  are  but  little 
troubled  with  insect  pests,  the  only  ones  that  at- 
tack them  to  any  extent  being  aphides,  which  are 
easily  destroyed  with  tobacco  smoke,  used  not 
too  strong,  otherwise  the  foliage  might  suffer. 
Another  year  I  hope  to  carry  out  a  plan  I  once 
saw  successfully  practised  in  the   case  of  these 


plants — viz.,  raising  them  from  seed  in  spring  and 
growing  them  on  so  as  to  flower  the  following 
winter.  Seed  is  easily  obtained  by  placing  a  few 
plants,  when  in  bloom,  in  a  dry  part  of  the  house 
and  crossing  one  with  another.  If  representatives 
of  each  type  are  thus  employed,  the  progeny  will 
vary  to  a  great  extent,  many  of  them  being  in  all 
respects  equal  to  named  kinds.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  early  in  February,  and  as  it  is  very 
minute  it  should  be  very  thinly  covered,  if  at  all. 
A  good  way  is  to  sow  on  the  surface  and  lay  a 
pane  of  glass  over  the  top  till  germination  takes 
place.  The  young  plants  must  be  pricked  off  when 
large  enough  to  handle  and  afterwards  grown  as 
those  just  referred  to. 

A  selection  of  a  few  good  sorts  should  include 
Madame  Heine,  Madame  Halphen,  Gigantea,  Lady 
Caroline  Kerrison,  Cratere,  Tricolor,  Robert  le 
Diable,  Podalyre,  (Esculap,  Harlequin,  and  Venosa, 
the  last  five  being  selected  from  a  number  of 
varieties  grown  at  Chiswick  for  trial,  and  awarded 
certificates  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
One  of  them,  Robert  le  Diable,  is  a  grand  variety 
tor  winter,  as  also  are  those  that  precede  it  in  the 
above  list.  H.  P. 


DICHOEISANDEAS. 

These  are  very  distinct  habited  plants  indige- 
nous to  Brazil  and  South  America ;  they  are  ever- 
green, herbaceous  in  habit,  with  strong  Eeed-like 
stems,  growing  to  a  height  of  from  2  feet  to  4 
feet,  and  bearing  broad,  lanceolate,  cordate  leaves  ; 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  a  compact  cluster 
at  the  top  of  the  shoots.  They  are  principally 
late  summer  and  autumn  bloomers,  at  which  sea- 
son their  decided  blue  flowers — a  colour  common 
to  most  of  the  species — are  very  effective.  They 
are  easily  grown  where  a  moderately  high  tempe- 
rature can  be  kept  up,  and  are  well  adapted  for 
associating  with  most  of  the  more  easily  culti- 
vated hothouse  plant.s,  to  which  their  erect  habit 
presents  a  decided  contrast. 

Tiieie  propagation  is  in  no  way  difficult ;  they 
are  best  increased   by  division  of    the   crowns, 
which  can  be  separated  readily  with    a  strong 
knife,  retaining  to  each  a  portion  of  roots.     This 
should  be  done  early  in  the  spring,  just  before 
they  begin  to  grow,  which  latter  will,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  warmth 
the   plants   have  been   subjected   to  during  the 
winter  —  their  season  of    comparative   rest.      I 
have  found   them  to  succeed    best    in   peat    to 
which  has  been  added  a  moderate   quantity  of 
sand.     When  the  crowns  have  been    thus   sepa- 
rated, they  should  be  placed  in  pots  large  enough 
to  admit  their  roots  with  sufhcient  soil ;    if  the 
crowns  are  strong.  Cinch   pots  will  not  be  too 
large.     Put  them  at  once  in  a  temperature  of  65° 
in  the  night,  or  if  a  few  degrees  higher  it  will  do 
no  harm.  Here  they  will  soon  begin  to  grow,  after 
which  supply  them  liberally  with  water.     Stand 
them  where  they  will  get  a  full  volume  of  light, 
for  if  kept  over  dark  the  shoots  will  be  drawn  up 
too  tall.     In  the  matter  of  air  and  shade,  treat  as 
for  ordinary  stove  plants,  syringing  them  freely 
overhead  when  the  house  is  shut  up  in  the  after- 
noons.    By  the  middle  of   May  the  plants  should 
be  ready  for  larger  pots  ;  8  inches  or  0  inches  in 
diameter  will  not  be  too  big,  using  soil  similar  to 
that  already  advised.     Through  the  summer  they 
will  bear  a  liberal  amount  of    heat,  such  as  is 
found  to  answer  for  most  stove  subjects,   regu- 
lating it  in  accordance  with  the  weather.    Beyond 
this    nothing    farther   will    be     required.       The 
strongest    of     the     plants    will    flower    through 
the     autumn,    after    which     they    may  be    sub- 
jected    to    a    gradually     reduced     temperature, 
keeping  them  at  about  60°  in  the  night  through 
the  winter.    In  spring  again  give  more  heat  and 
re-pot,  giving  them  a  2-inch  or  3-inch  shift,  treat- 
ing subsequently  in  other  respects  as  advised  for 
the  previous  summer.     In  years  to  come  the  size 
of  the  plants  will  be  regulated  by  individual  re- 
quirements ;  they  may  be  grown  large,  so  as  to 
have  a  dozen  or  more  flowering  stems  each  season, 
in  which  case  the  root  room  needed  will  be  pro- 
portionate.    The   old   stems  should  be  cut  away 
annually  to  make  room  for  the  young  growth. 
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Species. — As  to  the  kinds  grown,  there  isa  con- 
siderable sameness  in  their  appearance ;  conse- 
quently it  is  not  necessary  nor  advisable  to 
cultivate  too  many.  Amongst  the  most  desirable 
are  the  following :  D.  musaica. — Three  feet  to  4 
feet  high.  Beautiful  deep  blue  flowers,  borne  on 
handsome  Bamboo-like  stems;  the  foliage  bold 
and  distinct.  A  native  of  the  Amazon  country, 
and  one  of  the  best  of  the  species.  D.  Saun- 
dersi.— Stems  2  feet  to  3  feet  high.  This  makes 
dense  racemes  of  white  violet-tipped  flowers.  In- 
troduced from  Brazil.  D.  albo-marginata. — Stems 
of  moderate  strength.  Flowers  white  and  blue. 
From  Brazil.  D.  undata. — A  stout-growing  plant 
with  Reed-like  stems ;  the  flowers  blue,  and  pro- 
duced in  summer.  From  Brazil.  D.  thyrsiflora, 
— A  strong  grower,  like  those  already  named,  of 
erect  habit.  It  blooms  in  summer;  flowers  deep 
purple.  Brazil.  In  addition  to  being  deserving 
of  cultivation  on  account  of  their  flowers,  all  the 
above  have  handsome  foliage. 

'  Insects.— Their  smooth,  glossy  leaves  do  not 
afford  much  harbour  for  insects,  the  least  diflicult 
to  contend  with  of  which  will  be  easily  kept  down 
by  syringing.  If  scale  or  mealy  bug  make  their 
appearance,  syringe  with  insecticide  and  sponge 
carefully.  T.  Baines. 


fortnight  they  will  be  sufiBciently  rooted  to  allow 
a  little  air  to  be  given,  and  it  should  be  increased 
day  by  day  till  the  light  or  lights  are  removed 
altogether,  when  soon  afterwards  they  must  be 
potted  off.  Want  of  success  in  striking  Bou- 
vardias  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  result  of 
using  cuttings  other  than  the  very  young  shoots. 
Petunias  are  struck  in  just  the  same  way,  but 
they  are  even  more  sensitive  as  regards  excess  of 
moisture  than  the  Bouvardias.  These  latter  can 
be  readily  propagated  by  means  of  root  cuttings, 
and  by  some  this  method  is  preferred  to  any 
other.  In  my  opinion,  however,  cuttings  made 
of  the  shoots  are  best.  Alpha. 


PROPAGATING  BOUVARDIAS. 
Neither  Bouvardias  nor  double  Petunias  require 
to  be  plunged  in  bottom  heat  to  cause  them  to 
root.     In  spring  they  strike  readily  enough  with- 
out it ;  indeed,  too  much  heat  would  cause  them  to 
damp  off.     We  propagate  oars  in  the  following 
manner :    In  a  small  house  kept  at  an  interme- 
diate temperature  some  air-tight  cases  like  small 
frames  are  placed  on  a  bed  of  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  be- 
neath which  run  hot-water  pipes  ;  the  heat  from 
the  latter  rising  through  the  fibre  is  just  sufin- 
cient  to  maintain  a  healthy  growing  atmosphere, 
but  it  can  in  no  way  be  regarded  as  bottom  heat, 
for  the  fibre  is  pressed  down  closely  and  the  pots 
of  cuttings  only  rest  on  the  surface.     Regarding 
the  question  of  plunging  cuttings  of  this  class 
wheii  callused,  I  may  say  that  under  favourable 
conditions  they  root  in  spring  without  forming 
any  callus,  or  at  all  events  only  a  slight  one,  and 
roots  are  not  pushed  from  it  alone,  but  from  all 
parts  of  the  stem.     By  far  the  greatest  point  to 
be  considered  in  propagating  such  plants  is  ob- 
taining good  cuttings.    About  the  end  of  January 
we  take  our  Bouvardias,  which  have  had  a  slight 
rest  since  flowering,  into  the  propagating  house, 
and  place  them  on  the  side  stages,  stock  plants  of 
Fuchsias,  Petunias,  Heliotropes,  and  similar  sub- 
jects being  also  taken  there.     With  the  increased 
temperature  and  occasional  syringings,  the  plants  at 
once  start  into  growth,  and  when  the  young  shoots 
are  long  enough  for  cuttings  they  are  taken  off 
and  put  in  pots  of  light  sandy  soil,  when  they  root 
in  about  a  fortnight.    It  is  unnecessary  to  take 
the  shoots  off  at  a  joint,  as  they  strike  equally 
well  from  any  part  of  the   stem,   provided   the 
entire  cutting  is  of  recent  growth ;  should,  how- 
ever, just  the  bottom  part  be  of  a  woody  character 
then  they  root  only  with  difliculty.     We  use  4-inch 
pots  for  the  cuttings,  filling  them  one  half  with 
broken  crocks  and  the  other  with  soil,  consisting 
of  two  parts  peat  or  leaf-mould  to  one  each  of 
loam  and  sand,  the  whole  being  passed  through  a 
sieve  with  a  ^-inch  mesh.     The  soil  is  pressed  but 
lightly  down  ;   then  the  cuttings  are  inserted  as 
thickly  as  possible  without  undue  overcrowding 
(from   six  to  ten  in  a  pot  is  a  good  number),  and 
when  all  put  in  they  receive  a  thorough  watering. 
The  pots  are  watered  on   the  bench  and  when 
drained  placed  in  one  of  the  close  cases  on  the 
bed  of  Cocoa-nut  fibre.     This  precaution  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  prevent  damping;  otherwise  if 
watered  in  the  case  and  allowed  to  stand  there 
the  atmosphere  might  get  too  surcharged  with 
moisture  for  success  to  be  the  result.     The  after 
treatment  consists  in  taking  off  the  lights  each 
morning    to    examine    the    cuttings,    removing 
at  the   same  time    anything  decaying.     Water 
and  shade  when    necessary,   as   cuttings    of  so 
succulent  a  character  are  very  sensitive  as  regards 


DRACAENAS. 
Amongst  the  heat-requiring  species  and  varieties 
of  Dracaena  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  distinct  variegated  plants  in  culti- 
vation, alike  remarkable  for  the  charming  colour- 
ing of  their  foliage  and  the  elegance  of  their 
habit;  they  are  equally  adapted  for  the  warm 
conservatory  or  the  greenhouse  in  the  summer,  or 
the  numerous  decorative  purposes  in  rooms  for 
which  plants  are  now  so  extensively  used.  The 
narrow-leaved  kinds  are  the  most  elegant,  but 
some  of  those  with  massive  broad  foliage  are  very 
effective  when  associated  with  Ferns  or  flowering 
plants,  and  in  these  ways  can  be  employed  to  the 
best  advantage.    All  the 

Wakmeh  section  will  bear  a  stove  tempera- 
ture and  are  free  growers,  but  do  not  progress  at 
a  rate  to  give  them  a  weedy  character  ;  they  are 
easily  propagated,  but  not  being  plants  that  break 
out  side  shoots,  they  do  not  afford  material  to 
make  stock  so  quickly  as  many  things  do.    They 
yield  cuttings  from  the  roots  differently  from  most 
plants  ;  the  feeding  fibres  proceed  from  a  stout 
underground  stem,  thick   and  blunt  at   the  ex- 
tremity, which  extends  downwards,  soon  reaching 
the  bottoms  of  the  pots.     If  2  inches  or  3  inches  of 
these  stems  are  cut  off  and  put  points  upwards  in 
small  pots,  they  will  soon  push  growth,  and,  form- 
ing leaves,  make  plants  similar  in  every  way  to 
such  as  are  the  result  of  striking  the  tops  of  the 
plants,  which  latter,  if  taken  off  with  four  or  five 
leaves,  root  in  a  warm  close  atmosphere  in  a  few 
weeks  ;    but  the  most  expeditious  mode  of    in- 
creasing DracEenas  is  to  take  the  stems  of  any 
old    plants    that   have    attained   a  considerable 
height,  and  in  such  condition  have  generally  lost 
their  lower  leaves ;  if  these  are  divested  of  the 
roois  and  the  soft  portion  of  the  top,  as  also  all 
the  leaves,  and  are  laid  down  in  a  propagating 
frame  where  there  is  a  good  bottom  heat,  on  a 
bed  of  open  sandy  peat,  with  about  half  an  inch 
of  similar  soil  over  them,  most  of  the  eyes  will 
start  into  growth,  pushing  up  sucker-like  shoots, 
which,  as  soon  as  they  have  made  three  or  four 
leaves  each,  should  be  cut  clean  off  from  the  old 
stem   with  the  roots    attached  that  the  young 
growths  will  have  formed ;  they  should  be  put  singly 
in  small  pots  in  sandy  peat  and  kept  close  and 
shaded  for  a  week  or  two,  when  they  will  soon 
get  established,  and  must  then  be  inured  to  the 
full  air  of  the  house.     Dracaenas  are  not  liable  to 
become  drawn  or  weakly,  but   their   leaves   are 
handsomer  and  more  enduring  when  they  are  grown 
with  enough  light  and  have  a  sufficient  amount  of 
air  every  day  during  summer.     Plants  raised  in 
the  above  way  early  in  spring  will,  if  kept  grow- 
ing in  a  brisk  heat,  be  ready  for  moving  into  4- 
inch  pots  by  the  end  of  June,  after  which  con- 
tinue to  treat  them  as  before,  giving  plenty  of 
water  so  long  as  the  season  of  growth  continues. 
Syringe  freely  overhead  in  the  afternoons  at  the 
time  the  house  is  closed.    A  temperature  in  the 
night  through  the  winter  of  60°  is  sufficient ;  in 
the  spring  increase  the  warmth  day  and  night, 
and  as  soon  as  growth  commences  move  them  into 
pots  3  inches  larger,  treating  as  in  the  previous  sum- 
mer. Additional  root  room  as  wanted  must  be  given 
proportionate  to  the  requirements  of  the  different 
kinds  grown ;  such  large  growers  as  D.  Shepherdi 
and  Baptisti  need  much  larger  pots  than  the  smaller 
sorts.    The  plants  may  be  kept  growing  to  any 


both  dampness  and  strong  smishine.    In  about  a  |  required  height  so  long  as  they  retain  their  lower 


leaves.  After  the  loss  of  these  they  possess  little 
beauty,  and  should  have  their  heads  taken  off  and 
struck,  and  young  stock  raised  from  the  stems. 
Three  years  is  generally  as  long  as  the  plants  can 
be  kept  fairly  furnished  with  bottom  leaves.  Com- 
paratively small  examples  in  6-inch  or  8-inch  pots 
are  the  most  useful  for  ordinary  decorative  pur- 
poses. There  are  now  an  immense  number  of 
species  and  varieties,  many  differing  very  little 
from  each  other. 

Varieties.— The  following  is  a  selection  of 
the  best :  D.  Shepherdi.— One  of  the  largest  and 
strongest  growers  of  the  family ;  the  leaves  are 
very  long  and  broad,  and  of  different  shades  of 
green,  tinged  with  bronzy  red.   South  Sea  Islands. 
D.  pulcherrima.  -A  medium-growing  kind,  with 
narrow  leaves  ;  very  graceful  in  appearance ;  colour 
green,  with  red  and  white  markings.     South  Sea 
Islands.     D.  Baptisti.— One  of   the  finest  of  all 
the  species.    The  leaves  are  large,  and  the  general 
habit  of  the  plant  handsome.    Ground  colour,  a 
peculiar  shade  of  rich  metallic  green,  edged  with 
red  suffused  with  white.     South  Sea  Islands.     D. 
Bausei. — A    distinct    and   handsome    variety  of 
garden  origin.    It  has  stout,  broad  leaves,  dark 
bronze,  edged   with  crimson ;  the  stalks  highly 
coloured.     D.  Rex. — A  hybrid  variety  of  distinct 
character ;  stout  in  habit ;  leaves  bronzy  green, 
streaked  and  edged  with  carmine-red.     D.  Guil- 
foylei. — Another  very  distinct  and  handsome  kind; 
ground  colour  light  green,  striped  with  white,  pink, 
and  red.  South  Sea  Islands.  D.  congesta  (rubra). — 
A  fine  decorative  variety  of  small  habit ;  leaves 
green,  shaded  on  the  edge  with  reddish  green.    A 
most  useful  kind.     D.  terminalis. — One  of    the 
oldest,  but  still  one  of  the  very  best  for  general 
decorative  purposes,  grown  more  than  all  others 
put  together   for  market,  as   it  will  stand  much 
hard  usage.      Leaves    bronzy  green,  edged   and 
suffused  with  pale  transparent  red.     East  Indies. 
D.  terminalis  alba.— A  form  of  the  above  with  a 
good  deal  of  white  in    the  leaf    marking.     D. 
gracilis.— A    small    growing  kind  with  slender, 
narrow  leaves.    A   useful    decorative    plant.    D. 
albicans. — A    very   distinct   and  handsome   sort; 
leaves  bright  green,  variegated  with  white.    South 
Sea  Islands.     D.  Fraseri. — This  sort  has  very  stout, 
broad  short  leaves ;  the  ground  colour  is  very  dark, 
with  red  variegation.     A  distinct  and  handsome 
kind.  South  Sea  Islands.     D.  Fredeiici. — A  hybrid 
variety ;   dark   bronzy  green    leaves,    edged  and 
veined  with  crimson.      D.  amboynensis. — Hand- 
some in  habit,  the  lower  portion  of   the  leaves 
heavily  edged  with   bright  red.     Amboyna.     D. 
Princess  Margaret. — Different  in  appearance  from 
most  others,  medium  in  growth,  midrib  crimson, 
most  of  the  leaf-blade  white,  striped  with  pale 
green  suffused  with  pink.    South  Sea  Islands.     D. 
Earl  of  Derby. — Leaves  long  and  broad,  ground 
colour  bright  green,  broadly  edged  with  crimson ; 
leaf-stalks  highly  coloured.    South  Sea  Islands. 
D.  angusta. — A   handsome   small-growing  kind  ; 
leaves  1   inch  wide,  dark  clouded  green,  shaded 
with  bronzy  red.  South  Sea  Islands.  D.superba. — A 
small-leaved  hybrid  variety  ;  leaves  12  inches  long 
by  1  inch  broad,  bronzy  green,  edged  with  red. 
D.  Mrs.    BausL'. — A    stout    short-leaved   variety, 
ground  colour  deep  green,  margined  with  bright 
crimson.     D.  Goldieana. — A  most  remarkable  and 
distinct  species ;  the  leaves  are  broad  and  pointed, 
greyish  green  ground  colour,  banded  across  with 
broad  irregular  markings  of  whitish  grey  alter- 
nating witli  dark  green.     Tropical  Africa. 

Insects. — Thrips,  red  spider,  and  aphides  can 
be  easily  kept  under  by  syringing.  Should  brown 
scale  or  mealy  bug  attack  them,  sponging  is  the 
best  remedy.  T.  BAINES. 


Forcing  Snowdrops. — It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  the  growth  of  Snowdrops  is  rather  retarded 
than  hastened  by  placing  them  in  a  high  tempe- 
rature ;  even  very  mild  winters  do  not  advance 
the  blooming  season  perceptibly.  Although  this 
winter  has  been  very  free  from'  frost,  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  Snowdrops,  when  we  have  had  se- 
vere weather,  more  forward  at  this  date  than  this 
year.  Last  season,  by  way  of  experiment,  I 
planted   a  quantity  of  Snowdrops  and   Aconite 
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bulbs  in  the  border  of  a  Peach  house,  but  I  find 
that  those  outside  are  equally  forward ;  in  fact, 
these  hardy  bulbs  seem  to  need  a  spell  of  exposure 
to  severe  weather  before  they  start  freely  into 
growth.  My  experience,  indeed,  of  forcing  hardy 
plants  is,  that  when  subjected  to  a  very  cool  tem- 
perature for  some  time  previous,  they  respond  to 
heat  much  more  readily  than  when  such  is  not  the 
case. — J.  G.  H. 


ORNAJIENTAL-LEAVED  BEGONIAS. 

Allow  me  to  add  a  few  supplementary  notes  to 
Mr.  Baines'  remarks  in  last  year's  Garden  (p.  548) 
regarding  this  beautiful  class  of  plants.  Con- 
cerning their  propagation,  I  can  safely  say  that 
success  is  greatest  when  the  leaves  are  kept  entire, 
and  not  cut  into  pieces  as  Mr.  Baines  directs. 
We  proceed  as  follows  :  Leaves  of  a  firm  texture 
are  selected,  and  the  choicer  kinds  are  laid  flat  on 
pans  filled  with  sandy  soil,  and  secured  thereon 
by  means  of  a  few  pegs.  The  leaf-stalk  is  buried 
in  the  soil,  and  the  principal  ribs  are  cut  through 
with  a  knife  at  intervals  of  about  an  inch.  From 
the  cut  portions  buds  are  produced,  just  as  when 
the  leaf  is  cut  up  altogether,  and  in  the  case  of 
some  kinds  one  leaf  will  continue  to  push  forth 
buds  for  a  long  time,  till  it  finally  decays.  Those 
treated  as  just  described  are  kept  moderately  close 
in  the  propagating  house,  but  the  commoner  kinds 
we  just  lay  on  a  bed  of  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  in  which 
Palms  and  other  fine-foliaged  plants  are  plunged. 
The  space  between  the  pots  is  thus  utilised,  and 
the  slight  shade  afforded  by  the  plants  overhead 
just  suits  the  P.egonias,  which  do  well,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  cannot  be  so  thoroughly  de- 
pended upon  as  in  the  propagating  case.  Another 
method  of  propagation  which  proved  to  be  very 
successful  with  me  is  to  raise  these  Begonias  from 
seed,  of  which  if  fertilised  they  produce  plenty. 
Having  three  or  four  distinct  varieties  in  flower 
at  one  time,  I  intercrossed  them  with  each  other, 
and  sowed  the  seeds  thus  obtained  in  a  few  pots 
of  sandy  soil  and  placed  them  in  the  stove,  where 
they  soon  germinated.  From  the  minute  cha- 
racter of  the  seeds  they  were  sown  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  covered  only  with  a  pane  of  glass, 
which  was  removed  as  soon  as  germination  took 
place.  Tlie  small  plants  were  pricked  off  when 
large  enough  and  grew  rapidly,  so  that  they  were 
soon  placed  in  small  pots.  As  the  leaves  began  to 
develop  themselves,  there  was  seen  to  be  great 
variety  amongst  them,  some  being  variegated  or 
marbled  with  white  in  different  proportions,  while 
in  others  the  silvery  tint  overspread  the  whole 
surface.  As  these  Begonias  grew,  it  was  interest- 
ing to  watch  the  various  changes  in  their  colora- 
tion that  took  place.  Thus  some  that  were  at 
first  of  a  satiny  white,  after  a  time  pushed  forth 
leaves  of  a  green  ground  colour,  and  the  whole 
surface  covered  with  minute  spots  ;  then  again 
as  they  grew  larger  the  leaves  in  some  cases 
would  assume  an  appearance  something  like  that 
of  B.  Rex.  Besides  varying  so  much  in  their 
markings,  there  was  just  the  same  difference  in 
the  ground  colours  of  the  leaves,  the  shades 
graduating  from  a  dark  brownish  green  to  quite 
a  light  tint.  This  batch  of  seedling  Begonias 
certainly  afforded  as  great  a  variety  as  would  be 
found  in  a  moderate  collection  of  named  kinds. 
n.  P. 

r.I'Jl.-Charrlng  turf.—"  M.  L.  W,"  (p.  ii}) 
will  not  be  able  to  do  much  at  this  ."-eason  in  the 
charring  of  turf,  unless  he  has  the  sods  under 
cover  and  dry,  as  the  fire  would  have  to  be  very 
strong  to  act  on  them.  If,  however,  he  has  them 
free  from  wet,  the  charring  is  easy  enough.  If  only 
a  small  quantity  has  to  be  done,  the  easiest  way 
is  to  put  the  turves  in  a  furnace,  but  if  the  bulk 
is  great,  time  will  be  saved  by  piling  them  in  a 
round,  hollow  heap,  leaving  cavities  between 
them  and  a  spac^in  the  middle  to  start  and  keep 
up  the  fire.  As  soon  as  this  has  gained  strength, 
the  turves  should  be  covered  with  earth,  in  which 
some  apertures  should  be  made  to  let  out  the 
smoke,  and  keep  up  combustion  in  a  slow  manner 
in  order  that  the  sods  may  be  charred  and  not 


burned.  Although  soil  may  be  improved  by  add- 
ing to  it  a  certain  portion  of  such  charred  ma- 
terial, it  will  not  do  to  use  much  of  it  in  potting 
material  for  greenhouse  plants. — S.  D. 

Striking  Petunias.— This  is  not  the  best 
season  for  striking  Petunias  unless  the  plants 
have  been  kept  warmer  than  usual  or  than  they 
require,  as  the  growth  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
free  enough  to  furnish  cuttings  in  a  sufficiently 
soft  condition.  I  should  prefer  waiting  a  little 
longer,  putting  the  plants  in  a  temperature  of 
about  50°  at  night,  and  setting  them  near  the 
glass.  So  managed,  in  a  few  weeks  they  will 
yield  cuttings  that  will  strike  under  propagating 
glasses  or  in  a  propagating  frame,  if  not  too  hot 
and  confined,  or  in  pans  of  sand  and  water,  a 
method  that  is  not  nearly  so  much  followed  as  it 
might  be  in  the  case  of  many  things,  especially 
where  there  not  proper  means  at  hand  for  pro- 
pagating. Cuttings  of  soft  stock,  such  as  Petunias, 
strike  freely  enough  in  ordinary  propagating 
frames  if  these  are  not  so  dark,  over-moist,  and 
over-heated  as  they  frequently  are. — T.  B. 

Ptychosperma     singaporensls.   —  A 

handsome  Palm,  resembling  both  in  habit  and 
foliage  the  well-known  Cocos  Weddelliana,  is 
growing  at  Kew  under  this  name.  1  saw 
recently  what  appears  to  be  the  same  plant  in  Mr. 
Bull's  collection  of  Palms;  and  again  in  the  Kew 
herbarium  I  saw  specimens  collected  by  Mr. 
Burbidge  in  Borneo  which  bear  a  very  close  re- 
semblance to  the  Kew  plant.  Mr.  Burbidge's 
plant  is  a  graceful-stemmed  Palm,  the  stems  being 
produced  in  tufts  of  about  half-a-dozen,  although 
the  tallest  is  not  more  than  1  foot  high.  The 
rachis  and  sheath  of  the  leaf  are  covered  with  a 
brown  furfuraceous  down.  The  plants  at  Kew 
and  those  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery  have  this  same 
furfuraceous  character  in  the  foliage,  and  although 
there  is  but  one  stem  to  each  plant,  this  stem  re- 
semLles  very  closely  the  stems  of  the  specimens 
from  Borneo.  The  name  Ptychosperma  does  not 
properly  belong  to  these  plants;  according  to  the 
"  Genera  Plantarum,"  the  genus  Ilhopaloblaste  is 
is  their  true  position.  This  genus  is  composed  of 
three  or  four  Malayan  Palms,  all  of  which  are 
graceful  feathery-leaved  plants,  and  likely  to 
prove  useful  in  gardens,  although  the  name  is  not 
one  likely  to  recommend  itself  to  an  Englishman's 
ears,  —  B. 

Joints  for  hot -'water  pipes.— Kefercnce 
was  made  in  The  G.\rden  recently  to  the  burst- 
ing of  the  joints  in  hot-water  pipes.  I  did  not 
think  that  anyone  else  had  been  so  unfortunately 
situated  as  I  was  some  years  ago,  when  in  a  range 
of  four  forcing  houses  I  had  three  bur^ttd  joints  in 
one  winter  where  iron  fillings  had  been  used  to 
make  the  joints.  I  was  so  disheartened  that 
winter  that  I  have  set  my  face  against  the  use  of 
iron  joints  ever  since,  and,  except  in  the  joints 
close  to  the  boiler,  I  have  not  allowed  one  to  be 
made  in  the  garden  here.  Practically,  I  believe 
that  iron  joints  are  the  best  if  properly  made,  but 
the  work  is  sometimes  placed  in  the  hands  of  in- 
experienced men  and  then  they  fail.  Although  I 
have  fait'h  in  a  well-made  iron  joint,  I  have  no 
reason  to  find  fault  with  red  lead.  A  large  length 
of  piping  put  down  here  in  1867,  all  with  lead 
joints,  is  as  sound  now  as  it  ever  has  been  as  far 
as  is  to  be  seen.  It  has  not  cost  a  penny  for  re- 
pair.5,  but  tlien  the  work  was  done  by  a  thoroughly 
good  man,  and  no  doubt  if  iron  joints  were  made 
with  the  same  care  they  would  answer  equally 
well.  The  next  opportunity  I  get  I  intend  to  give 
the  india-rubber  joints  a  fair  trial ;  it  seems  to 
me  that  they  have  not  been  used  so  extensively 
as  they  deserve  to  be.  Quite  lately  I  inspected  a 
long  length  of  piping  that  was  entirely  put  to- 
gether with  these  joints,  and  not  one  was  faulty, 
although  they  had  been  fixed  ten  years.— J.  C.  C. 


Imantophyllum  leaf  (U.  J.  S.).—T\\e  Ijrown  i>ii8- 
lulea  on  the  leaf  sent  ai'c  swollen  cuiroiletl  masses,  tlie 
result  of  some  injmiims  attack,  bnt  whether  from  some 
insect  which  lias  vanished,  or  from  some  funfius  in  an  inci- 
pient state,  or  from  a  scald  I  do  nut  know.  I  can  .see  no- 
thing but  the  diseased  cells,  brown,  swollen,  corroded.  I 
have  often  sent  sucli  examples  to  friends,  but  can  get  no 
light  on  the  natiu-e  of  the  disease.— O,  W.  S. 


Fuchsia  Gustave  Dore.— Although  there 
are  several  Fuchsias  with  double  white  corollas 
of  great  merit,  Gustave  Dore  beats  them  all  as 
regards  refinement  of  character.  It  is  not  so 
vigorous  as  some  others,  but  it  grows  suCBciently 
strong  to  form  a  moderate-sized  specimen  in  two 
years,  and  its  habit  is  so  good  and  its  flowers  so 
freely  produced  that  we  value  it  very  highly  for 
room  decoration,  as  good  examples  of  it  may  be 
had  in  C-inch  pots. — J.  C.  C. 

Clematis  coccinea.— "  J.  C.  C.'s ''  statement 
(p.  32)  relative  to  this  plant  would  lead  me  to 
suppose  that  his  flowers  were  unusually  pale, 
otherwise  he  would  certainly  not  speak  of  them 
as  by  no  means  striking,  for  in  a  good  variety 
the  colour  is  very  bright  and  effective.  I  say  in  a 
good  variety,  as  the  blossoms  vary  to  a  great  ex- 
lent  in  colour,  some  being,  in  comparison  with 
others,  almost  worthless.  This  Clematis  forms  a 
very  pretty  pot  plant,  one  in  the  temperate  house 
at  Kew  having  been  very  effective  during  the  last 
two  summers.  Regarding  the  shape  of  the  flowers 
being  different  from  that  of  other  Clematises, 
I  may  say  that  they  are  a  good  dexl  in  the  way  of 
C.  viorna,  a  very  old  Noith  American  kind  that 
has  purplish  flowers.— Alpha. 


A  NEW  VEAR'13  WINDOW  GARDEN. 

The  admirable  custom  of  placing  beautiful  ob- 
jects in  the  way  of  plants  in  windows  is  one  of 
considerable  antiquity.  Painted  flowers  and  otlier 
objects  preceded  the  use  of  real  plants  ;  still  the 
use  of  the  latter  is  of  older  date  than  has  been 
generally  supposed.  Window  gardening  has  taken 
such  rapid  strides  and  been  so  much  improved  in 
our  days,  that  we  are  too  apt  to  assume  that  our 
fathers  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  art  of  adorn- 
ing their  windows  with  the  beauties  either  of 
Nature  or  art.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  need- 
ful to  decry  the  past  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
present,  and  that  some  of  the  past  is  well  worthy 
of  preservation  the  following  example  will  show. 
In  the  centre  of  the  window  stood  a  large  Lily  of 
the  Nile  or  white  Arum  in  a  tub  with  three  fully 
expanded  blooms  and  five  other  flower-spikes 
showing  above  the  leaves.  The  latter  were  nume- 
rous, exceptionally  fine,  and  without  flaw  or  spot. 
On  either  side  of  this  fine  plant  were  one  smaller 
one  in  a  pot  also  in  bloom.  In  front  of  these 
were  two  large  plants  of  Christmas  Roses  in  pots, 
likewise  in  flower,  the  blossoms  rising  high  above 
the  green  leaves  — evidently  old  leaves,  though 
numerous  and  fresh  looking.  That  was  posilively 
all  the  garden  in  the  window.  It  seems  meagre 
on  paper,  but  it  was  perfect  to  look  upon.  Almost 
severely  classical  in  its  simplicity,  I  have  seldom 
seen  a  window  more  chastely  or  satisfactorily  fur- 
nished. The  plants,  no  doubt,  owed  something 
to  the  window  curtains  and  other  drapery ;  the 
former  were  crimson,  with  muslin  over  them,  and 
so  disposed  as  to  form  a  background,  with  a  small 
opening  in  the  centre  for  the  fine  Arums  at  the 
back.  No  doubt  the  drapery  helped  to  throw  up 
and  out  with  greater  distinctness  the  beautiful 
leaf  and  flower  form  of  the  Arums.  The  window 
was  a  low  one,  rising  from  within  a  few  inches  of 
tlie  floor,  and  the  Arum  was  so  tall  as  to  reach 
to  within  a  foot  or  so  of  its  summit.  The  Christ- 
mas Roses  in  front  also  seemed  almost  as  if  they 
had  sprung  up  out  of  the  ground.  Final]}',  though 
the  window  seemed  fairly  full,  there  was  no  over- 
crowding, the  outline  of  each  leaf  and  flower  being 
distinctly  seen,  and  there  was  obviously  room 
enough  between  the  foliage  and  blooms  to  admit 
suflicient  light  to  render  the  room  an  useful  place 
to  work  in  or  a  comfortable  lounge.  The  attempt 
to  put  too  many  good  things  into  a  limited  space 
spoils  more  windows  than  it  beautifies. 

D.  T.  Fistr. 

Alternanthera  aurea  nana— The  follow- 
ing extract  concerning  this  plant  is  taken  from  a 
letter  which  I  have  just  received  from  an  Ameri- 
can correspondent :  "  It  is,"'  he  says,  •'  a  sport  from 
the  old  yellow  variety,  over  which  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  not  having,  like  its  parent,  the  pinkish 
taint  which  renders  it  often  indistinct.  This  sport 
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is  dwarf,  and  has  pure  yellow  foliage.  It  has  been 
well  tested  during  the  whole  of  last  summer,  and  is 
considered  to  be  a  valuable  acquisition  for  border 
and  bedding  purposes."— J.  Sislet,  Monplaisir, 
Lyons. 


Flower  Garden. 


THE  BEST  ^THIONEMAS. 

These  are  mostly,  and  perhaps  wholly,  natives  of 
much  warmer  climates  than  our  own.  We  find 
them  under  cultivation  to  be  variable  both  as  re- 
gards hardiness  and  duration.  They  consist  of 
about  eight  or  ten  species,  all  of  which  (from  the 
mountain  habitats  of  one  or  two  of  the  more 
popular  kinds)  we  have  come  to  regard  as  alpines, 
which  is,  however,  not  strictly  correct.  Though 
all  are  handsome  and  worth  cultivating,  but  few 
can  be  regarded  as  really  perennial  in  the  open 
air  in  this  country,  and  fewer  still  as  capable  of 
enduring  the  rigours  of  our  worst  winters.  Re- 
puted perennial  species  from  countries  washed  by 
the  Mediterranean,  according  to  Sibthorp,  prove 
but  annual  under  cultivation,  and  certainly  our 
experience  confirms  that  fact.  On  the  hardy  cha- 
racter and  duration  of  these  charming  little  shrubs 
depend  their  value,  for  whilst  they  may  be  classed 
amongst  gems  in  the  way  of  rocli  garden  plants, 
if  they  cannot  withstand  exposure  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  valuable.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
descriptive  list  given  below  that  but  few  come  up 
to  this  standard  of  hardiness,  but  fortunately 
these  few  include  the  best  kinds.  All  are  of  a 
well-branched  or  shrubby  habit,  varying  in  stature 
from  2  inches  to  18  inches  ;  the  leaves  are  mostly 
fleshy,  glaucous,  sessile,  entire,  and  somewhat 
linear ;  their  flowers  are  purple,  ranging  to  a 
delicate  rose  or  flesh  colour,  and  produced  in  sum- 
mer in  great  quantities ;  the  branches  assume  a 
prostrate  habit,  and  in  one  season  the  larger  kinds 
will  form  bushes  a  foot  across.  It  may  be  useful, 
in  order  to  indicate  allied  genera,  to  mention  that 
throughout  this  genus  the  f  pecies  have  synonymous 
names  largely  authorised,  as  Iberis,  Lepidium,aud 
Thlaspi.  In  order  that  a  general  idea  may  be 
gained  of  their  form  and  habit,  ^Ethionemas  may 
be  described  as  slender  Candytufts  with  glaucous 
leaves  and  rosy  flowers,  rich  in  colour  and  in  n  ij  m- 
bers  abundant.  Within  a  few  years  several  un- 
familiar names  have  appeared  in  trade  lists,  a  fact 
which  at  any  rate  shows  that  some  attention  is 
beiog  paid  to  these  miniature  shrubs.  Besides 
grandiflorum  here  figured,  we  see  a  variety  of 
persicum  called  splendidum,  also  a  difoliutn, 
pulchellum,  and  iberideum.  In  none  of  these 
names  do  we  find  that  any  new  feature  is  indi- 
cated, and  what  or  whence  the  varieties  is  not 
stated.  The  annual  species  are  ^-E.  saxatile,  of 
which  there  are  one  or  two  varieties ;  it  comes 
from  rocky  habitats  in  the  south  of  Euiope,  height 
from  2  inches  to  6  inches,  tiowers  in  May  and  June, 
pale  purple.  jK.  cristatum,  a  very  dwarf  plant ; 
height  only  2  inches  to  4  inches.  Native  of  Syria ; 
the  pods  are  crested.  M.  Buxbaumi,  a  pretty 
plant ;  height  6  inches ;  flowers  small  and 
purple.  It  comes  from  Cappadocia  and  Iberia, 
and  has  many  synonyms,  the  present  name  being 
authorised  by  De  Candolle.  The  one-seeded 
^Kthionema  (>E.  monospermum).  a  Spanish  bien- 
nial, is  of  a  more  herbaceous  character  and  has  more 
oval  leaves  than  most  forms.  It  flowers  in  mid- 
summer ;  height  6  inches,  flowers  purple  and  some- 
what large.  The  following  under  suitable  con- 
ditions are  of  perennial  duration,  viz.,  J3.  gracile, 
a  species  with  slender  branches  from  Carniola ; 
flowers  pale  red  or  purple  ;  a  shrub  nearly  a  foot 
high.  X.  coridifolium,  a  Mount  Lebanon  species 
with  Coris-like  leaves  and  large  rosy  flowers ;  one 
of  the  handsomest  and  hardiest ;  height  only 
from  3  inches  to  6  inches.  Very  similar  to  this  is 
-E.  pulchellum.  which,  however,  has  smaller  flowers 
and  more  glaucous  leaves.  If  this  and  2&.  persicum 
are  not  identical,  they  are  very  nearly  alike ;  they 
belong  to  the  more  hardy  sorts  and  the  best  for 
open-air  cultivation.  JE.  membranaceum,  having 
seed-pods  with  a  pair  of  wing-like  membranes,  is 
a  most  tempting  alpine  from  Mount  Elweud,  in 


Persia.  It  is  a  neat  shrub  with  slender  branches 
not  more  than  4  inches  or  6  inches  high ;  the 
leaves  are  small  and  glaucous,  and  the  flowers 
a  lively  rose  colour  freely  produced  in  small 
clusters.  J'],  grandiflorum  is  very  similar,  but 
taller;  its  flowers  are  in  large  clusters  and  more 
elongated.  Height  18  inches.  It  is  quite  a 
new  kind  and  easily  raised  from  seed.  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  believes  it  be  one  of 
Boissier's  plants;  if  so,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
from  Greece  or  Asia  Minor.  This  from  its  extra 
size  and  larger  bunches  of  flowers  is  perhaps 
the  most  showy  of  all.  The  blossoms  are 
veined  and  of  a  pleasing  rose  colour,  which  is 
shown  off  to  advantage  by  the  glaucous  foliage. 
A.  stylosum,  another  native  of  Mount  Lebanon,  is 
easily  recognised  by  its  long  style ;  height  3  inches 
or  4  inches,  and  habit  slender.  The  flowers  are 
flesh-coloured  and  large. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  species  just  named  vary 
but  little  in  outward  appearance,  and  the  figure 
here  given  may  almost  be  considered  typical  of 
the  genus.  In  order  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  these 
small,  but  telling  plants,  under  open-air  cultiva- 
tion, special  but  simple  treatment  is  required.  I 
at  any  rate  find  that  to  be  the  best,  though  I  have 
come  across  those  who  have  been  surprised  that  I 
should  find  anything  diSicult  connected  with  their 
cultivation.      As  a    matter  of   fact,  I  lost  more 


jSthionema  fjrandljlorum,  showing  hahit  of  growth, 

plants  than  I  should  care  to  recount  before  I  came 
to  succeed  with  them.  They  not  only  make 
neater  specimens,  but  more  hardy  growth  when 
fully  exposed  to  sunshine  than  when  treated 
otherwise,  and  evidently  their  roots  enjoy  the 
warmth  of  such  a  position  as  well  as  warm,  gritty, 
or  somewhat  dry  loam.  On  rockwork  where 
these  conditions  exist  the  plants  are  not  only  very 
floriferous,  but  they  pass  through  our  winters  more 
bravely  than  when  otherwise  situated.  After  all 
it  will  be  safest  to  keep  up  young  stock  by  means 
either  of  cuttings  rooted  early  in  summer  or 
seeds,  By  such  management,  not  only  can  a  finer 
display  be  made  in  the  rock  garden  by  planting 
numbers  out  after  frost  is  over,  but  after  mild 
winters  there  will  be  a  large  amount  of  bloom 
from  two-year-old  plants  freely  planted ;  and  even 
in  the  worst  of  weather  it  is  probable  that  some  will 
continue  strong,  and  it  may  be  added  that  is  a 
result  which  I  never  realised  when  the  plants 
were  grown  in  moist  quarters  or  shaded  from  the 
sun.  Grown  in  pots,  plunged  in  cold  frames,  and 
kept  well  up  to  the  glass,  neat  specimens  may  be 
had  in  a  year's  time,  and  there  is  no  difliculty  in 
preserving  them  through  the  winter  if  kept  dry- 
ish. It  hardly  need  be  said  that  plants  thus 
grown  should  have  the  glass  completely  removed 
during  summer,  unless  for  that  season  the  pots 
are  plunged  elsewhere  in  the  open.  A  group  of 
iEthionemas  consisting  of  a   dozen    or  twenty 


planted  near  dark-coloured  stones  on  the  rockery 
is  charmingly  effective.  J.  Wood. 


IRIS  SUSLANA. 


I  HAVE  just  read  Professor  Michael  Foster's  letter 
on  this  Iris  with  great  interest.  It  is  an  axiom 
with  me  that  whatever  he  says  about  Irises  is 
right,  and  I  should  have  held  my  hand  if  I  had 
been  sure  that  he  would  attend  to  the  matter. 
I  venture,  however,  to  think  that  one  point  which 
is  of  considerable  importance  in  a  small  garden 
has  escaped  his  notice.  My  little  piece  of  land, 
not  quite  an  acre  in  extent,  is  nearly  covered  by 
the  eye  from  end  to  end,  and  though  Iris  Susi- 
ana  is  a  wonderful  attraction  in  some  promi- 
nent situations  in  the  month  of  May,  it  is  by  no 
means  so  when  it  is  covered  up  by  a  frame  during 
the  rest  of  the  summer.  The  frame  itself  is  an 
eyesore,  and  in  my  case  would  smother  a  multi- 
tude of  Cape  bulbs  when  they  are  just  at  their 
best.  This  led  me  more  than  anything  else  not 
to  take  kindly  in  the  first  instance  to  the  idea  of 
keeping  Iris  Susiana  under  a  frame  in  the  summer. 
Dr.  Foster  has  all  sorts  of  little  retieats  and  winding 
places  in  his  large  garden  where  he  can  do  what 
he  likes.  I  also  read  in  The  Gaeden  a  short  note 
of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  of  Ormskirk, 
to  the  eiiect  that  perhaps  the  best  way  of  treating 
this  Iris  would  be  to  take  it  out  of  the  ground,  and 
to  bake  it  during  the  summer.  This  idea  at  once 
helped  me  out  of  my  difliculty,  and  I  have  acted 
on  it  regularly  for  some  three  or  four  years.  In 
the  year  18811  sent  you  a  blossom  which  I  am  sure 
had  been  produced  in  this  way,  and  you  were  good 
enough  to  call  it  a  strange  and  enormous  flower, 
of  which  you  could  not  hope  to  give  an  idea.  At 
any  rate,  I  hope  Professor  Foster  will  come  and 
judge  for  himself.  He  will  soon  be  due  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  we  are  looking  for  his  arrival 
with  very  great  interest.  I  have  many  questions 
on  which  I  wish  to  have  more  enlightenment  from 
him  ;  but  with  regard  to  Iris  Susiana,  I  am  con- 
ceited enough  to  think  that  I  can  show  him  a 
plant  which  he  will  regard  as  satisfactory  from 
every  point  of  view.  It  will  even  surprise  me  if 
he  has  ever  seen  a  better  one,  and  that  plant  was 
kept  in  a  tray  full  of  green  sand  on  the  green- 
house shelf  the  whole  of  last  summer.  Two  or 
three  others  were  left  in  the  ground  under  a  frame 
at  the  same  time.  I  therefore,  without  disputing 
in  the  least  what  he  says  about  Iris  Susiana,  which 
I  should  not  presume  to  do,  cannot  yet  see  that  it 
is  a  wrong  practice  to  lift  it  bodily  out  of  the 
ground  for  a  few  months.  It  certainly  answers 
with  me,  and  when  I  have  shown  Dr.  Foster,  as  I 
hope  to  do  in  the  spring,  five  or  six  large  plants  of 
this  Iris  treated  in  different  ways,  I  will  go  by  his 
verdict.  H.  Ewbank. 

St,  John's,  Eyde. 


Wild  Mignonette  (Pieseda  latea). — I  send 
you  a  few  sprays  of  a  perennial  Mignonette 
fresh  gathered  out-of-doors,  which  I  find  very  use- 
ful for  placing  with  flowers  in  vases.  It  has  the 
property  of  growing  in  water  and  lasting  for 
weeks  in  an  ordinary  room.  The  piece  with  a  lighter- 
coloured  green  top  shows  how  much  it  has  grown 
in  about  a  fortnight  after  it  has  been  cut.  It 
shows  up  well  by  lamp-light.  The  plant  is  quite 
hardy  and  flowers  in  long  spikes,  but  is  nearly 
scentless.— E.  R.  Melbouhne. 

Jasminum  nudiflorum.— Anyone  having 
vacant  spaces  on  their  house  or  other  walls  should 
furnish  them  with  this  Jasmine.  We  have  had  it 
flowering  on  both  east  and  south  aspects  for  a 
few  weeks  past,  and  it  will  continue  in  good  con- 
dition for  many  weeks  to  come.  It  is  very  useful 
at  this  dull  season  of  the  year  in  a  cut  state  when 
arranged  with  some  suitable  green  material.  Some 
shoots  of  it  have,  I  notice,  got  intermixed  with 
those  of  Cotoneaster,  which  forms  a  pleasing  back- 
ground for  them,  the  coral  red  berries  of  that 
charming  wall  plant  contrasting  well  with  the 
bright  yellow  blossoms  of  the  Jasmine. — 
NOBTHUMBEIAN. 
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THE  EOSiEIAN'S  YEAR-BOOK,  1881. 

This  contains  a  photographic  portrait  of  Mr.  J. 
Mcintosh,  of  Dunevan,  and  is,  as  usual,  full  of 
matter  interesting  to  rosarians.  Its  contents 
are  :  The  Rose  Election  Tested  by  Actual  Experi- 
ence ;  The  Battle  of  the  Buds  and  the  Stocks ; 
Old  -  fashioned  Roses  ;  The  Rose  and  National 
Rose  Society  in  1883  ;  The  Rose  Weather  of  188.S; 
Autumnal  Roses ;  and  Roses  on  their  own  Roots, 
by  Mr.  J.  Brown,  Great  Doods,  Reigate.  From 
this  we  extract  the  following: — 

As  Roses  on  their  own  roots  have  to  be  struck 
from  cuttings,  that  must  be  the  point  to  start  at. 
I  have  struck  Roses  in  various  ways,  and  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year.  Cuttings  taken  from 
forced  Roses  and  struck  in  heat  make  very  good 
plants,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are  so  hardy  as 
Roses  struck  by  cool  treatment ;  moreover,  it  is 
not  every  amateur  who  has  an  opportunity  of  do- 
ing so.  Those  who  strike  in  heat  must  pot  oif 
when  ready,  and  return  them  to  the  same  or  simi- 
lar quarters,  and  when  established  they  must  be 
hardened  off  by  degrees,  potted  again  in  autumn, 
kept  in  cold  frames  during  winter,  and  planted 
out  in  May  in  well-prepared  soil,  and  kept  well 
watered  until  they  are  well  established.  Of  the  va- 
rious modes  of  striking  Roses,  I  much  prefer  the 
following :  Take  a  frame  or  frames,  according  to 
the  quantity  required  to  be  struck,  place  the  frame 
on  hard  soil,  and  then  fill  in  with  well-prepared 
compost,  composed  of  one  half  loam,  and  the 
other  half  in  equal  parts  of  leaf -mould  and  sand. 
The  above  compost  should  be  made  very  firm, 
and  about  6  inches  in  depth,  well  watered,  and 
left  a  few  days  to  settle,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
it  will  be  ready  to  insert  the  cuttings ;  the  latter 
may  be  dibbled  in  about  i  inches  between  the  rows, 
and  2  inches  or  .S  inches  in  the  rows.  The  best 
time  for  putting  in  the  above  cuttings  is  the  last 
week  in  September,  or  about  that  time,  according 
to  circumstances. 

The  cuttings  that  I  have  found  to  succeed  best 
are  half  or  two-thirds  ripened  shoots ;  soft  shoots 
invariably  turn  black  and  die.  When  struck  by  cool 
treatment,  the  shootsthatgrowafterthe  firstflower- 
ing  are  generally  in  the  right  condition  for  cuttings ; 
they  should  be  taken  with  a  heel,  as  I  have  found 
them  strike  much  better  than  straight  shoots  cut  at 
the  joint.  Our  American  friends  say  they  strike 
well  without  a  heel,  but  that  may  possibly  be  in 
heat  only,  not  in  the  above  cool  treatment ;  I  have 
struck  them  in  heat  without  a  heel,  but  prefer 
them  with  one.  The  cuttings  should  be  made  with 
a  sharp  knife,  and  inserted  before  they  get  dry ; 
they  should  be  dibbled  in  and  made  very  firm  at  the 
base,  or  they  will  not  grow.  Cuttings  should  be 
about  4  inches  in  length,  leaving  about  an  inch 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  the  lower  two 
leaflets  on  the  two  upper  leaves  ;  all  eyes  should 
be  left  on  the  base  of  the  catting,  as  on  that  de- 
pends the  future  of  the  plant.  I  have  invariably 
found  about  ninety  per  cent,  to  strike  by  the 
above  treatment,  and  scarcely  a  cutting  miss  when 
proper  cuttings  could  be  procured.  After  the  cut- 
tings have  been  planted,  they  should  be  kept  close 
for  a  lime,  but  a  little  air  must  be  admitted  in 
mild  weather,  to  prevent  the  leaflets  damping 
off.  The  frame  or  frames  must  be  covered  up 
to  exclude  frost,  or  the  cuttings  will  be  lifted  by 
its  action,  and  much  labour  will  be  lost,  as 
it  they  are  lifted  the  majority  will  not  strike. 
About  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May  the 
above  cuttings  will  be  ready  to  pot  off  ;  they  can 
be  taken  up  with  a  ball,  potted,  and  placed  in  a 
frame,  and  kept  close  for  a  time,  hardened  off  by 
degrees,  planted  out  in  August,  or  kept  in  cold 
frames  during  the  winter,  and  planted  out  in  well- 
prepared  soil  in  April  or  May,  according  to  the 
mildness  of  the  season,  or  convenience  at  hand. 
If  they  are  not  planted  out  in  August,  many  of 
them  will  require  larger  pots,  otherwise  they  will 
get  potbound  ;  it  so,  they  never  take  freely  to  the 
soil, as  the  ball  gets  dry;  they  then  only  exist,  but 
do  not  grow.  I  well  know  that  much  has  been 
written  in  favour  of  and  also  against 


Roses  on  their  own  roots.  It  has  been  said 
they  are  a  long  time  before  they  are  strong  enough 
to  grow  show  Roses.  I  have  no  doubt  but  Roses  on 
the  seeding  Brier  would  be  best  for  very  heavy 
soils,  but  Roses  will  do  well  on  their  own  roots  in  all 
ordinary  soils  if  properly  planted,  and  they  do 
much  better  in  light  sandy  soil,  such  as  I  have 
here,  to  grow  show  Roses  on  ;  therefore,  they  are 
an  advantage  to  those  that  are  situated  like  my- 
self. In  reference  to  the  above  Roses  being  a  long 
time  coming  on,  i.f.^  before  they  make  strong 
plants,  if  any  one  will  raise  his  own  stocks,  and 
treat  cuttings  and  stocks  alike,  he  will  find  the 
cuttings  will  give  him  the  least  trouble  and  best 
Roses,  as,  in  general,  cuttings  of  stocks  have  to  be 
made,  planted,  and  left  for  one  year,  to  be  taken 
up  and  planted  for  budding  the  second  year,  and, 
before  Roses  can  be  cut  from  budded  plants,  the 
grower  has  to  wait  about  two  years  and  seven 
months,  whereas  a  good  quantity  of  Roses  can  be 
cut  the  second  year  from  Roses  on  their  own  roots ; 
and  the  third  year  they  will  be  as  strong  as  the 
majority  of  maidens  budded  on  the  stocks  of  the 
same  age,  at  which  time  the  Roses  struck  from 
the  cutting  of  the  same  date  will  be  well  estab- 
lished in  the  majority  of  cases ;  the  maiden  has 
to  be  transplanted,  which  weakens  it  considerably 
for  the  ensuing  year  ;  therefore,  it  is  five  years  be- 
fore the  budded  plant  is  established,  i.e.,  to  grow 
show  Roses,  as  follows  :  First  year  the  cutting, 
second  year  the  budding,  third  year  the  maiden, 
fourth  year  the  transplanted  maiden,  fifth  year 
the  established  plant.  Roses  on  their  own  roots 
are  much  safer  in  hard  winters,  as  I  have  had 
plants  killed  down  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  start 
again  vigorously  in  the  following  spring,  making 
shoots  during  the  summer  from  5  feet  to  7  feet  in 
height  in  sandy  soil.  Plants  here  three  years  old 
are  much  stronger  than  maidens,  many  of  them 
ha\-ing  from  three  to  six  shoots,  from  4  feet  to  6 
feet  in  height,  whereas,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  maiden  has  one  to  three  shoots  of  from  1  foot 
to  3  feet,  and  then  has  to  be  transplanted,  and  by 
the  end  of  another  year,  in  most  cases,  they  are 
less  than  when  planted,  whereas  those  in  the  mean- 
time on  their  own  roots  have  been  getting  much 
stronger.  I  have  no  prej  udice  whatever  against  any 

Variety  op  stock,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
Roses  do  much  better  on  a  particular  stock  in  cer- 
tain localities.  Stocks  are  also  jmr  ei'cdtenfe  ne- 
cessary for  all  new  varieties,  as,  if  propagated  by 
cuttings,  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  a  new 
variety  could  be  sent  out  by  thousands  to  the 
public.  It  is  the  old-established  sorts  that  can  be 
propagated  by  cuttings,  but  where  one  has  only  a 
few  buds  of  a  new  or  choice  variety,  he  will  pro- 
pagate it  faster  by  budding  if  he  has  stocks  at 
hand.  Plants  on  their  own  roots  can  now  be  pro- 
cured almost  in  any  quantities  from  the  trade.  If 
I  were  about  to  plant  a  new  rosary,  I  should  pro- 
cure all  the  Roses  I  could  on  their  own  roots ;  they 
are  also  best  for  any  person  who  requires  a  few 
dwarfs,  i.e.,  if  he  does  not  understand  them,  viz., 
budded  Koses,  as  I  have  witnessed  many  times 
Roses  on  their  own  roots  flower  freer  here,  and 
give  more  good  Roses  during  the  autumn  than 
Roses  on  any  stock  which  I  possess,  plants  on  the 
Manetti  giving  the  least.  It  is  not  only  my  own 
plants  that  do  so  well  on  their  own  roots,  but  I 
must  quote  my  much-esteemed  friend,  Mr.  G.  Baker, 
of  Holmf  els,  Reigate,  who  has  many  on  their  own 
roots,  and  who  has  had  better  and  more  blooms 
from  them  than  from  any  Roses  in  his  garden.  Al- 
though Koses  on  all  stocks  grow  vigorously  at 
Holmfels,  the  plants  on  their  own  roots  have  the 
best  of  it,  and  I  can  confidently  say  they  are  the 
healthiest  plants  in  the  garden. 

Varieties.— I  will  now  give  the  names  of  the 
sorts  grown  here  on  their  own  roots.  The  follow- 
ink  three  grow  weakly,  but  they  are  about  the 
same  strength  as  budded  plants  of  the  same  age ; 
they  are  E.  Y.  Teas,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Xaxier 
Olibo.  When  on  their  own  roots  you  can  with 
safety  cut  them  down  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  they  will  then  break  up  strong  and  reju- 
venate themselves  again,  making  shoots  2  feet  to 
3  feet  in  length.  The  following  varieties  have 
done  well  :     Abel  Grand,  Alfred  Colomb,  Annie 


Wood,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Camille  Bemardin, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Comtesse  dOxford,  Due  de 
Rohan,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Dr.  Andry,  Duchesse  de 
Caylus,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Etienne  Levet,  Fisher  Holmes,  GeneralJacquemi- 
not,  La  France,  Henri  Ledechaux,  John  Hopper, 
Jules  Margottin,  Francjois  Michelon,  La  Duchesse 
de  Morny,  Madame  C.  Crapelet,  Madame  Therese 
Levet,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Marechal  Vaillant, 
Marguerite  St.  Amand,  Marie  Baumann,  Marquise 
de  Castellane,  Marie  Rady,  Marie  Finger,  Paul 
Neron,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Senateur  Vaisse, 
Victor  Verdier,  Pierre  Netting,  Baron  Gonella, 
Rev.  H.  D'Ombrain,  Le  Havre,  Auguste  Rigotard, 
Sir  G. .  Wolseley,  Captain  Christy,  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Annie  Lax- 
ton,  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  Abel  Carri^re,  Mrs. 
Baker,  Jlons.  Noman,  Madame  Marie  Verdier, 
Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Baron  A.  de  Rothschild,  Devi- 
enne  Lamy,  Madame  Boutin,  Madame  Eugenie 
Verdier,  and  Emilie  Hausburg.  The  following 
Teas  have  done  well  on  their  own  roots :  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  Madame  Willermoz,  Madame  Lambard, 
alba  rosea,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Souvenir  d'nn  Ami, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Varden,  Sou- 
venir de  Paul  Neron,  Madame  Camille,  Devonien- 
sis,  and  Anna  Olivier. 


Bose  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. — Mr. 

Muir's  commendation  of  this  grand  old  Rose  (p.  17) 
is  well-deserved,  but  when  he  says  "  as  a  spring, 
summer,  and  winter  flowerer,  it  has  nothing  to  re- 
commend it,"  he  scarcely  does  it  justice.  In  cool 
summers  (which  latterly  have  been  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception)  and  in  a  somewhat  damp  and 
sheltered  situation,  this  Rose  is  not  only  one  of 
the  earliest,  but  also  one  of  the  most  continuous 
and  abundant  of  bloomers.  Budded  on  the 
Manetti,  and  planted  2  inches  below  the  bud,  and 
grown  as  a  dwarf,  with  scarcely  any -pruning,  it 
quickly  becomes  a  dense  bush,  and  produces  a 
mass  of  bloom  from  June  to  November  ;  nor  will 
any  of  the  blooms  be  defective,  unless  injured  by 
spring  frosts,  or  the  temperature  and  dryness  of 
the  summer  must  be  greater  than  we  have  lately 
experienced.  Thorough  drainage  must  be  secured. 
The  most  suitable  soil  is  a  sandy,  gritty,  loam, 
not  very  rich  in  vegetable  manure ;  on  the  con- 
trary, rather  supply  liquid  manure  when  needed. 
The  soil  should  be  firm.  By  these  means  moderate 
growth  and  well-ripened  shoots  will  be  the  result. 
— W.  C.  T. 

Orchids. 

TEMPERATURES  FOR  ORCHIDS. 

I  suppose  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  tempera- 
ture for  Orchids,  but  we  appear  to  be  all  at  sixes 
and  sevens  on  the  subject.  While  such  growers  as 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Williams  continue  to  grow 
their  warm  Orchids  in  warm  houses,  and  cool  ones 
in  cool  houses,  and  to  produce  examples  of  health 
and  flower  that  everybody  praises,  we  find  ama- 
teurs and  others  telling  us  the  practice  is  all 
wrong.  Now  I  have  never  met  nor  heard  tell  of 
a  grower  who  successfully  cultivated  what  are 
commonly  called  cool  and  warm"  Orchids  in  the 
same  house.  There  are  some  who  claim  to  have 
treated  their  Vandas  and  the  like  on  the  cool 
system,  but  I  have  never  found  any  of  them  grow- 
ing both  sorts  together  if  they  could  help  it,  but 
always  iii  separate  divisions,  and  that  speaks  for 
itself.  I  pay  no  attention  to  records  of  minimum 
morning  temperatures  in  winter.  We  can  drop 
the  temperature  with  impunity  in  the  dark,  short, 
and  cold  days  with  many  things,  but  what  one 
wants  to  know  is  the  heat  the  plants  are  subjected 
to  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  more  particu- 
larly between  February  and  November.  I  am 
told  that  Dr.  Paterson  is  not  particular  to  a  few 
degrees  about  this  season  in  regard  to 

Night  temperature,  but  that  if  you  go 
in  among  his  warm  Orchids  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  growing  season  you  will  find  them  en- 
joying an  ordinary  stove  heat.  I  am  further 
assured  that  the  Doctor  himself  has  never 
pretended  to   treat  his  plants  in  any  other  way 
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in  the  summer  season.  Those  who  have  read 
Humboldt  and  other  travellers  who  have  written 
accurately  on  the  geographical  distribution  of 
plants  have  not  to  learn  that  the  different  zones 
of  vegetation  are  very  clearly  defined.  All  writers 
agree  that  there  are  points  of  longitude  and  alti- 
tude at  which  different  species  begin  and  end — dis- 
appearing where  the  temperature  becomes  too  high 
on  the  one  side  or  too  low  on  the  other — and  that 
there  is  a  middle  or  mean  point  where  they  thrive 
best  and  attain  their  fullest  development.  It  is 
not  recorded  that  any  species  thrives  equally  well 
everywhere  within  the  zone  of  its  distribution. 
It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  mean 
point  cultivators  should  seek  to  discover  and  imi- 
tate, and  the  nearer  they  do  that  all  experience 
tends  to  prove  that  the  better  they  will  succeed. 
But  another  point  we  have  got  to  consider  is  that 
even  those  who  provide  separate  divisions  for 
their  Orchids  cannot  even  then  give  each  species 
exactly  the  treatment  it  needs,  but  have  to  com- 
promise matters,  and  that  is  quite  practicable 
with  most  things.  Many  of  the  so-called  cool 
Orchids  will  endure,  without  hurt,  a  much  lower 
temperature  than  it  is  needful  to  afford  them, 
and  others  will  endure  a  higher  temperature 
in  the  same  way,  but  between  the  two  there 
is  a  mean  that  suits  all  very  well  and  that 
is  what  the  grower  has  to  find  ont.  All  the 
best  cool  Orchids,  except  the  Disa  grandiflora,  I 
find  succeed  admirably  in  a  temperature  of  from 
.50°  minimum  in  winter  to  80°  or  85°  in  summer, 
with  ample  ventilation.  Cosloygne  cristata,  Cym- 
bidiums,  Odontoglossums  Alexandrse  and  vexil- 
larium,  Epidendrums,  Cypripediums  insigne  and 
Maulei,  and  violaceum  puactatum,  Lycastes,  Mas- 
devallias,  may  be  named  as  typical  cool  species 
and  varieties  that  mature  their  growth  satisfac- 
torily and  flower  regularly  in  the  above  tempera- 
ture, while  some  few  of  those  named  will  not  do 
well  in  any  other.  But  after  all  there  is  a  pretty 
wide  margin  to  come  and  go  upon,  and  within  its 
limits  it  is  safe  to  try.  It  is  just  the  same  with 
the 

Warm  Okchids.  Some  species  may  be  treated 
regularly  to  a  very  high  temperature  and  vice 
versa,  comparatively,  but  there  is  a  mean  between 
the  two  at  which  all  will  succeed  very  fairly, 
while  considerable  liberties  may  be  taken  with 
many  in  winter  as  regards  night  temperature.  At 
the  same  time  it  will  be  found,  in  the  long  run, 
that  the  nearer  we  imitate  the  conditions  under 
which  any  species  is  found  growing  naturally  the 
better  we  shall  succeed.  I  observe  that  when  any 
species  of  Orchid  is  placed  in  a  too  cool  tempera- 
ture, it  is  later  in  ripening  its  bulbs  and  later  in 
flowering  every  year,  and  that,  vice  versa,  when 
the  temperature  is  right  the  bulbs  mature  and  the 
flowers  come  out  at  the  same  period  annually. 
This  is  a  test  in  the  case  of  plants  that  make  one 
growth  annually  like  the  Ccelogyne  or  the  Odonto- 
glossum  vexillarium,  both  of  which  with  me  do 
remarkably  well  together,  and  also  with  O.  Alex- 
andria and  Pescatorei,  &c.  J.  S.  W. 


SILVERDALE  LODGE,  SYDENHAM. 

This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  suburban  villas 
that  have  become  celebrated  in  the  horticultural 
world  through  the  love  of  their  owners  for  Orchida- 
ceous plants.  The  houses  are  small  in  size 
and  span-roofed,  a  style  of  construction  well 
adapted  for  Orchids.  I  examined  the  Thal^nop- 
sids  first.  This  house,  being  the  warmest,  is  close 
to  the  stokehole  —too  close  in  fact,  as  one  day, 
not  more  than  twelve  months  ago,  the  stokehole, 
which  had  a  wooden  roof,  took  fire,  and  burned 
down  part  of  the  house  in  question,  destroying 
most  of  the  plants.  There  is  now,  however,  no 
trace  of  the  accident ;  indeed,  more  healthy  or 
vigorous  Moth  Orchids  could  not  be.  P.  Schil- 
leriana  has  leaves  16  inches  long  by  4J  inches 
broad,  and  is  producing  great  branched  spikes,  as 
are  likewise  handsome  plants  of  P.  amabilis. 
There  is  also  a  fine  group  of  P.  speciosa;  judging 
from  one  handsome  plant  of  this  which  is  showing 
flower,  it  seems  to  be  a  variety  of,  or  at  least  al 
lied  to  P.  Luddemanniana.    P.  rosea  tricuspis  is 


in  all  respects  a  much  more  desirable  form  than 
the  normal  species.  A  plant  of  it  now  in  flower 
had  been  in  that  state  during  the  last  nine 
months,  the  flowers  are  very  rich  in  colour,  and 
the  leaves  of  a  lovely  deep  green.  P.  Stuartiana 
seems  to  be  very  free  in  growth.  Of  this  many  of 
the  varieties  are  distinct  and  handsome,  although 
if  we  take  it  for  all  in  all,  it  is  not  the  best  nor 
second  best  of  this  charming  family.  Vanda 
Sanderiana  is  making  satisfactory  development, 
and  just  forming  roots.  It  occupies,  as  it  ought 
to  do,  a  prominent  position  in  the  house.  A  good 
plant  of  Renanthera  Lowi  is  suspended  from  the 
roof  along  with  Sander's  Vanda.  ThrLxpermum 
Berkeleyi  showing  flower  is  also  noteworthy.  In 
this  house,  the  temperature  of  which  is  kept 
at  about  65°,  the  long  slender  stems  of  Asparagus 
plumosus  trained  amongst  the  Orchids  has  an 
excellent  effect. 

Another  compartment  kept  about  5°  lower  con- 
tains some  fine  plants.  Here  is  a  large  handsome 
specimen  of  Cypripedium  Sedeni,  and  a  quantity 
of  C.  Spicerianum,  the  last  named  being  planted 
in  ordinary  calcareous  loam,  in  which  they  seem 
to  luxuriate.  More  than  one  house  is  set-  apart 
for  the  culture  of  Cattleyas,  and  remarkably  well 
they  look.  The  ventilation  is  arranged  very  much 
in  the  same  way  as  in  our  own  houses,  and  as  far 
as  I  could  judge,  both  temperature  and  atmo- 
spheric conditions  are  also  about  similar  to  those 
which  I  endeavour  to  maintain.  It  would  not,  how- 
ever, be  sate  to  give  our  houses  quite  so  much 
air,  as  we  are  much  more  exposed  to  the  north 
and  east  than  those  at  Sydenham  are.  Mr.  Cobb 
is  justly  proud  of  his  fine  plants  of  Lailia  ele- 
gans,  which,  though  recently  imported,  are  mak- 
ing very  fine  growths.  The  same  may  also 
be  said  of  L.  purpurata,  the  growths  of'  which  are 
very  fine,  as  are  likewise  those  of  numerous  fine 
plants  of  Cattleya  Mendelli.  C.  Gaskelliana 
is  not  so  highly  esteemed  as  some  others.  In  an- 
other house,  in  which  the  temperature  is  kept  at 
from  50°  to  55°,  the  principal  object  of  interest  is 
a  group  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  well  grown, 
clean,  and  free  from  spots  or  decay.  Onoidium 
Weltoni  is  flowering  here,  and  a  plant  of  Cym- 
bidium  Lowianum  has  developed  fonr  spikes,  on 
which  there  are,  in  the  aggregate,  seventy-two 
flowers.  A  fine  form  of  Odontoglossum  Rossi  majus  is 
in  flower  near  the  glass.  Few  plants  are  more  pleas- 
ing to  me  than  the  sweetly  perfumed  Oncidium 
chierophorum,  with  its  charming  spikes  drooping 
from  the  plants.  Lailia  albida  and  L.  anceps  are 
in  flower,  both  in  quantity  and  variety,  while  a 
noteworthy  feature  is  a  head  of  flowers  on  a  plant 
of  Masdevallia  tovarensis,  six  being  open  at  once. 
Vanda  Boxalli  Lobbiana  is  certainly  a  fine,  bright- 
coloured  form  of  this  species. 

The  cool  houses  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  the 
others  as  far  as  interest  is  concerned,  and  the 
plants  are  equally  well  cultivated.  Odontoglos- 
sum Edwardi  has  flowered  well  here.  This  dis- 
tinct and  fine  species  should  be  in  every  collec- 
tion, its  violet-coloured  flowers,  so  different  from 
any  other,  being  sure  to  please.  The  plants  of 
it  here  are  now  growing  freely,  and  promise  to 
flower  freely  in  March.  O.  coronarium  flowers 
satisfactorily  in  the  cool  house  in  boat-looking 
teak  rafts  ;  but  it  must  also  be  allowed  to  push  its 
young  growths  over  the  end  of  the  basket  or  raft. 
Galeandra  Devoniana,  now  in  flower,  is  a  distinct 
and  valuable  Orchid  for  blooming  this  season.  In 
a  house  about  5°  warmer  than  the  coolest  com- 
partment I  observed  a  fine  lot  of  Cattleya  citrina  in 
pans.  This  distinct  species,  with  its  massive 
golden  flowers,  is  again  getting  scarce.  Another 
good  importation  of  it  would  sell  well. 

J.  Douglas. 

At  Laurie  Park,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Augustus 
Sillem,  there  is  also  a  choice  and  very  varied  col- 
lection of  Orchids,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Billiald, 
who  seems  to  take  special  delight  in  growing  and 
flowering  Orchids  that  have  been  proved  to  be 
difficult  to  cultivate.  Some  two  years  ago  a 
successful  importation  of  Phajus  tuberculosus 
was  received  from  Madagascar,  and  most  of  the 
principal  trade  and  private  growers  purchased 
plants,  but  few  could  claim  even  a  fair  measare 
o£  success  in  their  culture.     Six  small  plants,  how- 


ever, placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Billiald  have  done 
so  well  that  three  of  them  are  producing  fine 
spikes,  and  two  others  are  also  succeeding  ;  they 
are  growing  in  a  temperature  of  from  65°  to  68° 
in  damp  Sphagnum.  Cypripedium  Haynaldianum 
in  the  same  house  is  flowering  freely.  It  is  a  pale 
form  of  C.  Lowi,  and  very  handsome  ;  while  the 
charming  little  C.  Schlimi  is  also  flowering  well. 
Cattleya  superba,  close  to  the  roof  in  baskets, 
grows  and  flov/ers  strongly  year  after  year.  A  few 
growths  of  Galeandra  Devoniana  were  crowned 
with  handsome  flowers,  one  variety  being  particu- 
larly flne.  In  the  Cattleya  house  departments  the 
finest  of  all  the  forms  of  L;clia  anceps  was  in  flower, 
viz.,  Dawsoni.  Barkerias,  too,  are  a  credit  to  their 
cultivator.  Of  B.  Skinneri  there  is  a  very  fine 
spike,  while  a  quantity  of  Lselia  acuminata, 
flowering  freely,  is  very  valuable  at  this  season  ; 
the  pale  pink  flowers,  with  a  dark  base  to  the  lip, 
being  excellent  in  a  cut  state.  Masdevallia  leon- 
toglossa  will  flower  in  a  few  days.  It  is  a  distinct- 
looking  species,  with  thick  coriaceous  foliage. 
The  plant  of  it  here  is  a  large  one,  and  although 
the  result  of  nearly  twenty  years'  growth,  is  only 
just  showing  flower  for  the  first  time.  The 
Odontoglossums,  in  the  cool  house,  are  in  no  way 
behind  the  others,  and  even  here  some  new  or 
little-known  subjects  are  well  managed.  Nanodes 
Medusa;  had  made  two  very  strong  growths,  each 
of  them  being  furnished  with  two  fine  flowers  ; 
the  dark  maroon  -  purple  lip,  delicately  fringed, 
gives  the  flower  a  quaint  and  even  wierd  appear- 
ance. Of  Oncidium  superbiens,  or  .Tsmulum, 
there  is  here  a  grand  spike  several  feet  in  length, 
carrying  many  brown  and  pale  yellow  flowers.  It  is 
of  the  O.  serratum  type,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  cool  house.  J.  Douglas. 


POTTING  CATTLEYAS. 

Let  it  not  go  forth  that  it  is  good  practice  to  pot 
up  freshly-imported  Cattleyas  as  soon  as  received. 
On  the  contrary,  no  sounder  advice  could  be  given 
than  that  which  directs  the  crocking  into  the 
smallest  pots  or  baskets  they  can  be  got  into. 
Cattleyas,  and,  indeed,  all  other  freshly-imported 
epiphytal  Orchids,  as  soon  as  they  are  put  into 
the  Orchid  house,  as  such  advice  holds  good  in  all 
cases.  Orchids  are  frequently  imported  when 
there  seems  to  the  importers  to  be  a  demand  for 
them,  and  from  this  and  many  other  reasons  they 
often  arrive  long  before  the  growing  season.  In 
such  cases,  I  consider  it  would  not  be  consistent 
with  common  sense  to  pot  them  up,  and  in  every 
other  case,  even  when  they  are  got  over  just  at 
the  growing  season,  they  are  beneflted  by  being 
crocked  up,  if  only  for  a  fortnight.  I  am  not 
saying  that  the  plants  at  Silverdale  Lodge  are  not 
treated  as  stated,  or  that  the  condition  of  those 
plants  leave  anything  to  be  desired,  but  the  healthy 
houses  cleverly  planned  by  Mr.  Walter  Cobb,  and 
complete  in  every  detail,  are  not  to  be  found  every- 
where ;  neither  has  every  collection  the  supervision 
of  one  who  knows  Orchids  so  well  as  he  does,  nor 
the  advantage  of  such  judgment  as  that  which 
prompts  him  to  buy  only  good,  sound-eyed  pieces. 
At  Silverdale  Lodge,  too,  Mrs.  Cobb  takes  great 
interest  in  the  Orchids,  and  is  as  untiring  in  her 
watchfulness  for  their  welfare  as  her  husband. 
I  take  it  that  instruction  in  the  public  press  on 
any  nice  point  emanating  from  such  a  source  can 
only  apply  to  those  who  are  as  happily  situated. 
Unfortunately,  most  amateurs  commence,  and 
even  continue.  Orchid  growing  in  old  houses 
not  built  for  the  purpose  and  defective  in 
many  points  (which  it  should  be  our  duty  to 
teach  them  to  remedy),  and  it  is  for  such  as 
they  that  writers  should  frame  their  remarks, 
as  Mr.  Douglas  (who  has  a  clear  perception  of 
the  general  principles  of  Orchid  culture)  invari- 
ably does.  Many  amateurs  cannot  afford  to  buy 
the  best  pieces  of  imported  Orchids,  and  many 
gardeners  only  grow  them  on  sufferance,  and  con- 
sequently get  only  the  poorer  pieces,  and  such  as 
can  only  be  greatly  injured  by  being  potted  up  at 
once.  To  such,  too,  the  advice  to  place  the  freshly 
imported  plants  on  shingle  on  the  stage  is  not 
good.     In  many  houses  the  heat  from  the  hot. 
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water  pipes  is  continually  drying  the  stage  and 
its  covering,  and  necessitating  frequent  moisten- 
ings, which  as  often  cause  rapid  falls  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  material  on  which  the  plants  rest 
in  a  manner  which  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious  to 
them.  If  the  plants  are  worth  haying,  they  are 
each  worth  crocking  up  at  ouce  into  separate  pots 
(unless  very  small,  in  which  case  several  can  be 
put  together)  or  baskets  where  they  may  be 
plumped  up  and  remain  until  they  start  into 
growth,  and  no  other  coarse  can  be  advised  which 
will  benefit  beginners  and  not  injure  the  adept. 
Harron'-on-the-EUl.  James  O'Bhien, 


Varieties  of  Calanthe  Veitohii.— Of  this 
popular  Orchid  there  are  three  distinct  forms,  and 
these  with  us  are  unaffected  by  either  shade  or 
sunshine.  I  should  say  that  Mr.  Harris  at  Single- 
ton (p.  13)  has  only  one  form,  but  whether  the 
best  of  the  tliree  does  not  transpire.  The  ordinary 
pale  form  of  C.  Veitchi  and  the  more  richly 
coloured  C.  Veitchi  superba  throw  up  long  arch- 
ing spikes  of  bloom,  and  we  have  also  an  erect 
and  very  compact  pale-flowered  variety.  The 
bulbs  of  C.  Veitchi  superba  are  the  least  con- 
tracted near  the  centre. — W.  I. 

Oattleya  Percivaliana.— I  send  you  a 
flower  of  this  Cattleya ;  it  is  not  a  large  one.  and  I 
merely  send  it  to  supplement  the  very  just  remarks 
in  your  last  issue  in  reference  to  this  Cattleya. 
It  is  not  only  a  very  fine  kind,  coming  in  at  this 
season,  but  it  must  be  a  very  free-flowering 
variety.  This  flower  is  from  a  bulb  not  over  L'.l 
inches  long  and  proportionately  thin. — W.  Mac'- 
DONALD,  Woodlands  House,  Perth. 

Kindly  allow  me  to  say  a  word  in  refer- 
ence to  "  W.  G.'s"  assertion  (p.  13)  that  this 
plant  has  been  the  object  of  too  much  quibbling, 
and  also  of  considerable  bias.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  the  case,  but  the  real  question  at  issue  in 
what  I  may  call  the  Cattleya  Percivaliana  discus- 
sion really  lies  deeper  than  the  mere  name  or 
quality  of  the  plant  itself.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  was  the  far  greater  principle  of  trade  mora- 
lity involved  in  the  case,  and  this  Cattleya  merely 
served  as  the  peg  on  which  the  argument  was 
hung.— F.  W.  B. 

I  have  abused  this  Cattleya  for  a  long 

time,  judging  its  merits  from  poor  varieties,  which 
are  sure  to  crop  up  among  all  imported  Orchids, 
but  the  other  day  I  was  at  Southport,  andsaw  the 
world-famed  collection  of  Mr.  I'ercival.  He  in- 
troduced me  to  a  Cattleya  just  in  flower,  and 
quietly  asked  me  its  name.  I  confessed  I  did  not 
know  it ;  he  then  told  me  it  was  Cattleya  Percivali- 
ana. It  was  a  most  beautiful  form,  with  a  lip  of 
intense  purple-crimson,  slightly  margined  with 
white.  The  sepals  and  petals  were  rosy  white. 
There  is,  I  believe,  yet  a  great  future  for  this 
hitherto  much-abused  plant. — Justicia. 

Orchids  at  Tlie  Hall,  Stamford  Hill.— 

In  a  large  collection  of  Orchids  such  as  this  is 
there  is  always  something  to  attract  one's  atten- 
tion. The  principal  feature  is  the  large  cool 
Orchid  house,  which  is  100  feet  long,  and  contains 
about  2000  Odontoglossums,  besides  a  well-grown 
group  of  Masdevallia?.  In  Masdevallia  ignea 
superba  I  noticed  a  peculiarity  in  the  way  in 
which  the  roots  are  produced  up  the  stems  of  the 
growths.  Mr.  Beckett's  variety  is  a  very  fine  one. 
Odontoglossum  coronarium  is  doing  well  in  several 
collections,  and  here  the  variety  miniatum  is 
making  very  fine  growth  near  the  glass  roof. 
This  fine  species  does  best  when  the  growths  are 
allowed  to  push  beyond  the  raft  containing  the 
moist  peat  and  sphagnum  in  which  the  plant  is 
growing.  Maxillaria  grandiflora  is  making  good 
growths  in  the  coolest  house.  This  is  a  plant  that 
should  be  grown  in  every  collection  of  cool  Orchids. 
In  the  Cattleya  house  large  pans  of  Trichopilia 
suavis  are  doing  well  hung  up  close  to  the  glass. 
This  is  a  charming  plant  when  in  flower,  and  one 
which  is  seldom  seen  doing  better  than  it  is  here. 
Lrelia  flava  is  also  making  good  flowering  growths. 
In  flower  in  the  Mexican  house  are  nice  plants  of 
Odontoglossum  Rossi  majus,  a  handsome  Cypripe- 
diam  viUosum,  Lycaste  Skinneri  in  good  form,  the 


pretty  Oncidium  cheirophorum,  and  the  brilliant 
Sophronitis  grandiflora.  Dendrobium  Dearei  is  in 
flower,  growing  in  a  temperature  of  65°.  Mr. 
Bockett  leaves  this  place  in  March,  when  most 
likely  it  will  be  built  upon.— J.  Douglas. 


GLAZED  POTS. 


Me.  Thomson's  remarks  (p.  13)  on  the  use  of 
these  are  in  accord  with  conclusions  I  had  come 
to  a  good  many  years  ago,  both  as  to  glazed  pots 
and  the  mistake  generally  existent  in  supposing 
that  soft,  porous  pots  are  more  conducive  to  the 
health  of  plants  than  such  as  are  hard  burnt.  One 
of  the  first,  and,  as  impressed  upon  me,  most  im- 
portant things  in  connection  with  the  culture  of 
plants  in  pots  was  to  see  that  I  never  by  any 
means  put  a  plant  into  a  pot  that  was  hard  burnt, 
unless  I  wanted  to  kill  it.  Such  were  the  terms 
in  which  the  injunction  was  conveyed.  If  one 
ventured  to  ask  for  what  reason  should  the  pots 
be  of  a  porous  character,  the  usual  answer  was  to 
extract  superabundant  moisture  from  the  soil, 
and  also  to  admit  the  drying  influence  of 
the  air  to  act  on  the  soil  and  roots.  When 
living  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  almost 
every  cottager's  window  was  occupied  by  plants 
growing  in  a  way  that  left  no  doubts  about  their 
being  quite  satisfied  with  the  pots  in  which  their 
roots  were  confined,  I  observed  they  were  of 
every  conceivable  description,  from  teapots  that 
had  lost  part  of  their  spouts  to  mugs  devoid  of 
handles.  Shaping  my  course  in  accordance  with 
this  view,  I  ceased  to  use  pots  of  the  compara- 
tively lighter  burnt  character,  and  frequently  took 
what  had  been  rejected  by  others,  provided  they 
were  not  unshapely,  and  in  ordering  any  to  be 
especially  made,  as,  in  large  sizes,  I  often  had  a  ne- 
cessity fordoing,  I  always  afterwards  stipulated  for 
their  being  thoroughly  well  burnt,  as  wellas  thicker 
than  usual.  To  still  further  satisfy  myself  in  the 
matter,  I  got  the  manufacturer  with  whom  I  dealt 
to  make  me  a  few  ordinary  shaped  pots  of  several 
sizes,  and  to  glaze  them  on  the  outside.  They 
were  of  a  moderately  light  brown  colour,  and  had 
a  very  nice  appearance.  I  tried  different  plants  in 
them,  both  hard  and  soft-wooded,  such  as  Azaleas, 
Epacrises,  Ixoras,  Gardenias,  Pelargoniums,  Fuch- 
sias, and  others,  with  just  the  result  I  had  ex- 
pected, viz.,  that  the  plants  in  them  grew  as  freely 
as  they  did  in  the  pots  which  I  had  in  general  use. 
It  is  now  aver  twenty  years  since  I  had  these 
glazed  pots,  and  should  undoubtedly  have  adopted 
them  altogether  had  it  not  been  for  their  price, 
which  in  my  case  was  much  more  than  Mr. 
Thomson  speaks  of,  and  the  difliculty  of  getting 
what  was  needed  made  exceptionally  in  this  way. 
The  idea  about  pots  that  are  made  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  the  material  of  which  they  are 
composed  in  an  open  condition,  so  that  it  will 
absorb  a  maximum  amount  of  water  from  the  soil 
which  they  contain,  or  permit  of  air  reaching  or 
acting  upon  the  roots,  is  visionary  in  the  extreme. 
If  there  is  not  sufficient  egress  for  the  super- 
abundant water  which  is  given  in  the  ordinary 
way,  or  that  reaches  the  soil  by  rain  when  in  the 
open  air,  woe  betide  the  plants  whose  roots  are  so 
placed  ;  and  the  same  holds  good  about  the  action 
of  air  upon  the  roots  through  the  sides  of  the 
pots.  One  objection  to  pots  capable  of  absorbing 
so  much  moisture  is  their  greater  disposition  to 
get  coated  with  green  mould,  that  not  only  makes 
them  look  unsightly,  but  which  frequently  has 
a  tendency  to  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  soil 
within  them,  where  its  presence  does  much  harm. 
There  is  a  considera.ble  difference  in  the  character 
of  the  clay  used  in  the  construction  of  pots,  as  to 
its  greater  or  less  ability  to  become  affected  in 
this  way,  but  more  is  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  pots  are  made.  When  I  lived  in  a  part 
where  extra  finished  pots  were  made,  I  always 
used  these  ;  the  process  they  undergo  is,  that  after 
being  turned  into  shape  and  subjected  to  the  usual 
drying  before  being  set  in  the  kiln  to  burn,  when 
only  partially  dried  they  are  again  put  on  the 
tables  and  re-turned ;  this  operation  solidifies  them 
and  leaves  the  surface  quite  smooth,  and  much 
less  inclined  to  the  production  of  mould  than  when 


rough,  and  when  it  does  affect  them  it  is  a  great 
deal  easier  to  wash  off.  In  the  matter  of  colour 
the  ordinary  red  garden  pot  has  little  to  recom- 
mend it.  The  glazing  could  be  done  in  a  good 
many  different  shades,  all  preferable  to  red.  A 
conservatory  with  the  plants  in  pots  of  a  par- 
tridge-brown shade  would  look  very  different  from 
the  red  now  used.  T.  B. 


Garden   Flora. 


PLATE  423. 

BESSERA  ELEGANS. 
One  of  the  most  satisfactory  results  of  the  great 
improvement  that  has  been  recently  brought 
about  in  the  style  of  outdoor  gardening  is  the 
large  share  of  attention  that  is  now  devoted  to 
the  smallest  of  plants  that  are  likely  subjects  for 
the  rock  garden  or  the  herbaceous  border.  We 
have  happily  now  got  over  the  stage  at  which 
gaudy  display  and  mere  size  were  supposed  to  be 
the  acme  of  perfection  in  gardening,  and  have 
arrived  at  that  in  which  beauty  in  any  form  is 
admissible.  The  pretty  little  plant,  of  which  the 
annexed  is  a  representation,  belongs  to  the  class 
of  lost  and  recovered  plants.  Over  forty  years 
ago  that  greatest  of  bulb  cultivators.  Dean  Her- 
bert, expressed  his  delight  at  possessing  plants  of 
it,  and  Lindley  looked  up  information  on  the  cul- 
tural requirements  of  what  was  to  him  a  beauti- 
ful little  plant,  but  apparently  then  difficult  to 
keep  for  any  length  of  time.  We  know  the  secret 
of  its  cultivation  now,  and  the  plate  i^  sufficient 
to  show  its  beauty,  so  that  we  need  not  fear 
again  losing  the  plant  from  our  collections.  Mr. 
Horsman  has  proved  that  at  Colchester  it  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  that  it  grows  and  flowers 
freely  in  an  open  border  along  with  its  companion 
Milla  biflora,  also  a  native  of  the  hills  of  Mexico. 
He  says,  "  In  pots  this  Bessera  shows  signs  of 
becoming  drawn.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
open  border  is  the  most  suitable  position  for  it. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  bulbs  in  the  open 
border  are  more  advanced  in  growth  than  those 
potted  and  kept  in  a  cool  vinery,"  A  light,  rich, 
stony  soil,  in  a  sheltered  position,  where  during 
winter  too  much  rain  cannot  interfere  with  its 
rest,  seems  to  be  essential  to  the  welfare  of  this 
plant  out-of-doors;  while  if  pot  culture  ispreferred, 
a  cold  frame,  loamy  soil,  and  rest  during  winter 
are  all  that  are  required.  Deep  planting,  in  an 
open,  sweet,  well-drained  soil,  with  a  southern 
aspect,  and,  if  possible,  a  wall  against  which  the 
bulbs  can  nestle  for  warmth  in  winter,  are  con- 
ditions under  which  most  of  the  hardier  bulbs 
will  thrive.  The  system  of  taking  them  up  and 
drying  them  during  winter  is,  so  far  as  bulbs  are  con- 
cerned, a  questionable  practice,  which  happily  is  be- 
coming one  of  the  past  Many  of  our  most  successful 
bulbgrowersare  in  favour  of  the  let-alone  plan  for  all 
bulbs.planted  out-of-doors,  and  protected  from  ex- 
cessive cold  and  wet.  We  have,  however,  still  much 
to  learn  on  the  cultural  requirements  of  many 
choice  bulbous  plants. 

Bessera  elegans  is  apparently  a  somewhat 
variable  plant,  some  of  the  specimens  seen  being 
much  longer  in  the  tube  and  thinner  in  the  flower- 
stalk  and  pedicels  than  others,  The  representa- 
tion of  it  in  the  Botanical  lietjister  has  been  made 
from  an  unusually  robust  variety,  the  umbel 
being  larger,  pedicels  thicker,  and  flowers  shorter 
and  less  graceful  than  those  from  which  the  plate 
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here  was  made.  The  flower-spikes  developed  in  Sep- 
tember last  were  much  strooger  than  those  seen  in 
July,  some  of  the  former  having  as  many  as  fifteen 
flowers  in  an  umbel,  most  of  which  were  open  at 
the  same  time.  The  flowering  period  for  this  plant 
appears  to  extend  from  July  to  November,  so  that  a 
large  patch  of  it  would  be  gay  with  flowers  for 
two  or    three  months,    should    the    weather    be 
favourable.       On   strong   plants  the   leaves    are 
2  feet  in  length,  very  narrow,  and  furrowed  on  the 
upper  side.    Kach  bulb  bears  a  pair  of  leaves  and 
a  flower-scape    about  2   feet    long,    bearing  an 
umbel  of  from  six  to  fifteen  flowers,  which  are 
bright  red  on  the  outside  and  paler  inside,  with 
the  margin  and  midrib  of  each  segment  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  outside.     The  stamens  are  ex- 
serted  some  distance  beyond  the  tube,  and  are 
united  by  their  anthers,  which  are  blue  when  the 
flower  first  opens,    becoming    yellow  with    age, 
Pharium    fistulosum    (figured    in   the    Botanical 
Register)  is   but    a  variety   of    Cessera  elegans. 
In  Paxton's  "  Dictionary  "  I  find  the  name  B.  Her- 
berti,  but  I  am  unable  to  find  any  record  of  the 
plant  to  which  this  name  has  been  given ;  it  is 
most  likely  a  garden  name  for  the  plant  under 
notice.    Bessera  elegans  is  the  only  species  of  the 
genus  known,  and  is,  as  has  just  been  stated,  a 
native  of  Mexico,  whence  it  has  been  imported  in 
quantity  by  several  nurserymen.  B. 


SEASONABLE    WORK. 


FLOKAL  DECORATIONS. 

An  effective  arrangement  may  be  made  with  the 
following  subjects  to  be  had  now,  selecting  as  the 
receptacle  for  them  a  moderate-sized  trumpet  vase. 
Cut  three  or  more  of  the  showy  headset  Poinsettia 
and  five  or  six  spikes  or  Calanthe  vestita  rosea ; 
intersperse  freely  with  the  former  fronds  of 
Maiden-hair  Fern  ;  then  let  the  spikes  of  the  Ca- 
lanthe be  inserted  sutficieutly  long  in  the  stem  to 
stand  well  above  the  showy  bracts  of  the  Poin- 
settia. To  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  we  once 
added  a  few  blooms  of  a  bright  scarlet  seedling 
perpetual  Carnation,  and  perchance  a  single  one 
(even  these  are  not  to  be  despised),  and  one  bloom 
only  of  the  Amazonian  Lily,  and  a  pleasing  change 
for  the  dull  days  of  winter  was  the  result.  Neither 
the  Poinsettia  nor  the  Calanthe  would  have  lasted 
much  longer  on  the  plants;  therefore  advantage 
was  taken  to  make  the  most  of  them.  For  another 
rather  small  vase  of  the  same  form  we  selected 
developed  trusses  of  Early  Roman  and  Paper- white 
Narcissi,  and  three  or  four  spikes  of  the  white 
Roman  Hyacinth,  each  with  their  own  foliage, 
taking  care  to  have  a  good  length  of  stem,  so  that 
when  arranged  they  should  not  look  crowded. 
This  gave  another  distinct  grouping.  In  a  some- 
what shallow  vase  or  bowl  a  few  trusses  of  the 
single  forms  of  Chinese  Primrose  will  look  well, 
using  two  or  three  distinct  colours  and  their  own 
foliage.  A  vernal  tinge  to  this  may  be  given  if 
desired  by  adding  a  tew  Snowdrops  or  Violets.  In 
our  opinion,  the  single  forms  of  Chinese  Primula 
are  far  better  and  more  effective  in  a  cut  state 
than  the  double  ones.  The  latter,  however,  may 
perhaps  be  a  trifle  more  durable,  which  in  packing 
flowers  to  send  a  distance  is  certainly  a  considera- 
tion. For  specimen  glasses  for  the  dinner-table. 
Camellias  will  now  be  extremely  useful.  We 
generally  contrive  to  cut  these  with  sufficient  stem 
to  hold  them  safely  in  the  glass.  In  this  way  they 
last  a  good  time.  Sometimes  I  hey  are  disposed  to 
drop  from  the  stem  ;  when  this  is  the  case,  a  little 
gum  arable  in  solution  will  hold  them  together. 
This  is  preferable  to  wire,  which  soon  leaves  a 
deposit  on  the  glass.  When  from  any  cause  glass 
vases  happen  to  become  discoloured  or  furred,  a 
weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  will  easily 
remove  the  stain,  a  better  plan  than  undue  rub- 
bing, thereby  endangering  the  glass. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

High-keeping  is  certainly  most  desirable  at 
this  dull  season  of  the  year ;  therefore  lawns 
should  be  kept  clear  of  leaves  and  worm- 
casts  by  frequent  rolling  and  sweeping  ;  walks 
should  be  cleared  of  Moss  and  weeds  by  turn- 
ing, and,  where  necessary,  re-gravelling.  The 
best  of  all  walk  preservers  is  the  roller ;  when 
this  is  used  freely,  weeds  and  Moss  have  a  hard 
time  of  it,  and  firm  walks  are  the  result.  In  the 
event  of  frosty  weather  setting  in,  plenty  of  work 
may  be  found  in  carting  out  soils  and  manures 
to  spots  where  required,  throwing  together  leaf 
heaps,  and  burning  up  prunings  or  other  rubbish, 
the  ashes  of  which  form  a  valuable  manure  for 
any  crop.  From  shrubberies  clear  all  leaves  likely 
to  blow  about  and  cause  untidiness.  Where  pos- 
sible, without  injuring  the  roots,  preference  is 
given  to  forking  them  in,  but  before  doing  this 
the  plants  are  regulated  as  to  space,  either  by 
thinning  out  and  replanting  them  in  other  posi- 
tions, or  else  by  cutting  out  straggling  growths, 
so  as  to  keep  each  plant  from  injuring  its  neigh- 
bour. The  margins  of  turf  are  then  cut,  and  any 
vacant  ground  in  front  furnished  either  with 
hardy  bulbs  or  spring  flowering  plants,  such  as 
Wallflowers,  Forget-me-nots,  Polyanthuses,  Prim- 
roses, and  similar  plants.  In  forming  new  beds 
for  shrub  planting  the  ground  should  be  trenched 
as  deeply  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  allow; 
plenty  of  decayed  manure  should  be  worked  into 
it,  and  for  those  beds  that  are  intended  for  what 
are  generally  termed  American  plants,  ie..  Aza- 
leas, Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  &c.,  peat  soil  is 
desirable,  but  by  no  means  essential,  as  they  do 
almost  equally  well  in  pure  loam,  provided  it  is 
not  too  heavy  and  is  free  from  chalk,  which  seems 
to  be  rank  poison  to  American  shrubs  and  Coni- 
fers, and  their  growth  should  never  be  attempted 
in  soil  of  this  character.  See  that  the  plants 
are  not  buried  deeper  than  they  were  previous  to 
removal,  and  also  that  the  soil  is  well  worked  in 
and  consolidated  about  the  roots.  These  pre- 
cautions may  seem  of  little  moment,  but  they 
make  all  the  difference  between  the  bad  or  well- 
doing of  the  plants. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


Forced  shrubs.— There  is  much  difference  in 
the  result  which  follows  the  forcing  of  hardy 
shrubs  consequent  on  the  more  or  less  matured 
condition  of  the  preceding  season's  growth,  and 
in  this  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  soil  and  posi- 
tion in  which  the  plants  to  be  forced  have  been 
grown.  Where  much  of  this  kind  of  stock  is  re- 
quired, it  is  well  to  select  a  place  wherein  to  grow 
them  that  is  best  calculated  to  insure  the  requisite 
conditions,  and  if  the  natural  soil  is  not  of  a  cha- 
racter such  as  to  suit  them,  soil  should  be  pre- 
pared. Heavy,  tenacious  ground,  where  the  roots 
of  plants  grown  in  it  are  usually  deficient  in  quan- 
tity and  of  a  long,  straggling  description,  is  not 
well  adapted  for  the  preparation  of  shrubs  for 
forcing,  as  they  take  up  badly ;  whereas  if  the 
soil  is  moderately  light  and  free,  most  of  the 
roots  can  be  preserved,  and  in  addition  the 
plants  in  soil  of  this  character  are  gene- 
rally much  more  compact  and  better  furnished 
with  bloom-buds  than  those  in  stiff  ground. 
In  most  gardens  suitable  material  for  the  purpose 
can  be  found  in  the  old  potting  soil ;  this  ordinarily 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat  and  vege- 
table mould  with  sufficient  sand,  and  if  an  open 
position  facing  the  south  exposed  to  full  sunshine 
is  available,  a  stock  of  such  things  as  Viburnums, 
Azalea  mollis,  A.  amcena,  double-flowered  Plums, 
Lilacs,  Deutzias,  Andromedas,  Laurustinus,  Rho- 
dodendrons, and  Kalmia  latifolia  may  be  grown. 
In  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  this  last-named 
shrub  flowers  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
hardy  plants.  Where  a  sufficiently  large  piece 
of  ground  devoted  to  this  purpose  exists  so 
that  the  plants  can  be  prepared  by  frequent  trans- 
planting, the  effect  of  which  is  to  induce  a  close 
compact  habit  with  a  disposition  to  form  plenty 
of  bloom,   it  will    be   found  to  be   a  great   as- 


sistance in   providing   a  continuous    supply    of 
forced  flowers  through  the  winter  and  spring. 

Gardenias. — There  are  few,  if  any,  flowers 
held  in  greater  estimation  or  that  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  produce  during  the  depth  of  winter  than 
Gardenias,  for  even  where  there  is  a  large  stock 
that  have  been  especially  prepared  for  blooming 
at  this  season,  and  with  plenty  of  heat  at  com- 
mand, they  open  very  slowly  without  sun.  The 
best  means  in  order  to  have  these  flowers  in 
winter  is  to  get  the  crop  of  buds  well  forward  in 
autumn,  to  keep  the  plants  with  their  heads  close 
up  to  the  glass  in  a  light  house  where  there  is  a 
good  supply  of  heat  at  command,  being  careful 
not  to  give  too  much  water  at  the  roots,  or  to  keep 
over  much  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and  not  to 
use  bottom-heat,  as  any  of  these  conditions  are 
sure  to  cause  the  buds  to  fall  off  a  little  before 
they  should  open.  G.  citriodora  deserves  a  place 
wherever  delicately-scented  flowers  are  liked ; 
small  and  in  appearance  unlike  others  of  the 
family,  it  is  much  easier  to  have  it  in  bloom 
through  the  winter  months  where  there  is  sufficient 
heat  to  induce  the  flowers  to  open ;  it  takes  up 
very  little  room  and  is  a  profuse  bloomer. 

BouGAiNViLLEA  GLABRA. —  This,  the  freest 
flowering  and  most  easily  managed  of  the 
Bougainvilleas,  can  be  had  in  bloom  early  if 
plants  with  well  ripened  wood  are  at  hand.  Where 
they  have  been  dried  off  so  as  to  cause  the  leaves 
in  a  great  measure  to  fall,  the  plants  may  be  cut 
in,  removing  the  small  shoots  that  are  too  weak 
to  produce  flowering  growths,  and  shortening  to 
a  convenient  length  the  strongest.  After  this,  if 
the  ball  of  earth  is  very  dry,  it  will  be  best  to 
soak  it  for  several  hours  in  a  vessel  of  tepid  water 
large  enough  to  admit  of  the  ball  being  covered. 
This  Bougainvillea  requires  plenty  of  root  room  ; 
if  too  much  confined,  the  quantity  of  flowers  will 
be  proportionately  limited  ;  consequently,  if  larger 
pots  are  needed,  they  should  be  given  before  the 
plants  are  started,  but  in  this  case  there  must  not 
be  any  disturbance  of  the  roots.  Where  no  pot- 
ting is  required  manure  water  should  be  given  as 
soon  as  growth  has  fairly  commenced.  A  brisk 
heat  is  necessary  to  get  it  to  move  freely  at  this 
early  season,  but  with  65°  in  the  night  and  a 
rise  by  day  proportionate  with  the  weather  it  will 
be  in  flower  in  about  ten  weeks,  and  when  started 
at  this  time  and  kept  going  in  a  temperature  as 
above  indicated,  it  will  bloom  three  times  before 
the  season  for  again  reiting  it  will  have  arrived. 

Ali.amandas. — The  earliest  rested  of  these 
may  now  be  started.  It  is  best  to  cut  them  well 
in,  removing  all  the  shoots  that  have  not  been 
fully  ripened  up.  In  the  case  of  young  examples 
in  comparatively  small  pots  they  should  have  more 
room  at  once,  seeing  that  the  balls  are  thoroughly 
soaked  through  beforehand  ;  otherwise  difficulty 
will  be  found  in  getting  the  soil  moistened  after- 
wards ;  if  the  specimens  are  old  and  the  soil  in 
the  pots  is  exhausted,  they  should  be  half  shaken 
out  and  potted  in  good  loam  well  enriched  with 
rotten  manure  ;  at  the  same  time  the  plants  ought 
to  be  cut  well  in,  and  if  they  are  to  be  grown  on 
trellises  these  should  be  fastened  to  the  pots  at 
once  and  the  plants  trained  to  them. 

Ctperus  alternifolius.  —  The  variegated 
form  of  this  plant  is  usually  liked  the  best,  but 
the  green  kind  is  also  worth  growing,  although 
not  so  showy.  Both  are  most  useful  when  in 
small  pots— fi  inches  or  7  inches  in  diameter.  The 
present  is  a  good  time  for  dividing  any  that  have 
got  too  large,  turning  them  out  of  the  pots,  separat- 
ing them  so  as  to  leave  two  or  three  crowns  to 
each.  The  variegated  sort  generally  keeps  its 
colour  best  when  grown  in  loam.  The  plants,  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  grow,  should  be  kept  well 
up  to  the  light,  as  this  also  tends  to  preserve  the 
variegation  and  keeps  them  stouter. 

Amarvllids. — Where  a  sufficient  stock  of  these 
is  cultivated,  and  their  growth  was  completed 
early  so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  put  to  rest  in 
good  time,  a  portion  may  now  be  started,  as  by 
regulating  the  period  of  growth  and  rest,  they 
may  be  had  in  at  almost  any  time.  They  will  hear 
a  brisk  heat,  and  if  the  bulbs  are  strong  they  will 
seldom  fail  to  flower.     Give  the  soil  a  good  soak- 
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ing.  This  is  earlier  than  it  woulJ  be  advisable  to 
start  the  main  stock,  but  it  a  few  be  put  in  heat 
at  a  time  they  will  give  a  succession,  and  the 
earliest  flowered  portioo  will  come  in  when 
flowers  are  not  too  plentiful. 


ORCHIDS. 
East  Indian  house.— Let  the  ventilators  in 
this  house  be  closed  early  on  sunny  days  so  as 
to  diminish  the  amount  of  fire-heat  and  thus 
benefit  the  plants.  In  all  Orchid  houses  it  is  well 
to  have  ventilators  in  the  walls  just  opposite  the 
hot-water  pipes,  and  these  should  be  open  every 
night  in  mild  weather,  and  even  on  frosty  nights 
if  the  air  is  calm.  The  air  gets  heated  as  it 
passes  over  the  pipes,  and  thus  circulates  amongst 
the  plants  night  and  day.  If  the  temperature 
is  up  to  G.5°  at  daybreak  in  the  morning,  the 
top  ventilators  should  be  opened  at  once  if  the 
weather  is  mild,  but  only  to  the  smallest  extent ; 
so  much  as  to  cause  the  temperature  to  fall 
■would  be  too  much.  If  there  is  a  sharp  frost, 
better  not  admit  air  until  the  sun  rises  suffi- 
ciently to  raise  the  temperature  a  few  degrees. 
No  time  should  now  be  lost  in  getting  all  the  re- 
potting of  Saccolabiums,  Angrnecums,  and  other 
plants  of  that  character  done.  The  pots  should 
be  half  full  of  drainage,  and  the  potting  ma- 
terial should  be  clean  Sphagnum.  We  use  well 
dried  material,  mixing  it  with  crocks  and  char- 
coal and  finishing  off  the  tops  with  live,  clean 
Sphagnum  cut  up  with  a  knife.  The  small  growing 
Angr.«cum3  succeed  better  in  pans  or  baskets  than 
in  pots.  All  the  large  growing  species,  such  as 
A.  eburneum  and  A.  sesquipedale,  succeed  best  in 
pots,  and  large  plants  of  them  form  noble  orna- 
ments to  this  house  in  winter.  The  first  named 
is  not  so  much  grown  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  large 
specimens  in  bloom  cannot  fail  to  please.  The 
pretty  little  A.  oitratum  is  most  floriferous  when 
suspended  from  the  rafters,  and  cultivated  either 
in  shallow  pans  or  baskets,  as  are  also  A.  EUisi 
and  the  form  of  it  called  A.  articulatum.  These 
do  best  suspended  in  quite  the  warmest  part  of 
the  house.  ^Vith  the  exception  of  A.  falcatum, 
all  of  them  require  plenty  of  heat.  We  do  not 
put  any  water  in  the  evaporating  troughs  until  a 
month  or  six  weeks  later  than  this ;  we  rather 
depend  for  moisture  from  water  sprinkled  on  paths 
or  stages.  The  evaporating  troughs  filled  with 
water  form  an  important  aid  to  culture  when  the 
plants  are  in  full  growth. 

Cattlkya  house.— As  regards  the  best  time 
to  repot  certain  occupants  of  this  house,  a  very 
successful  Orchid  grower  stated  the  other  clay 
that  his  plan  was  to  begin  as  soon  as  he  could 
after  the  new  year  with  the  East  India  house,  and 
that  he  was  usually  forward  enough  to  pot  the 
plants  in  the  Cattleya  house  in  February.  Some 
Aerides  in  this  house  as  well  as  Vandas  are  now 
beginning  to  make  new  roots,  and  that  being  the 
case  no  time  should  be  lost  in  repotting  them  if 
they  need  it.  All  the  Vanda  tricolor  section  re- 
quire to  be  potted  now,  and  Aerides  Fieldingi, 
A.  Lindleyanum,  A.  crispum,  &c.,  require  similar 
treatment.  We  do  not  pot  any  of  these  annually 
unless  it  is  seen  that  the  potting  material  about 
the  roots  is  rotten  and  requires  removing.  In  re- 
potting take  care  not  to  injure  the  roots.  In 
arranging  the  plants  see  that  those  that  have 
a  tendency  to  be  shy  bloomers  are  placed  in  the 
lightest  part  of  the  house  and  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible.  Some  are  better  in  the  warmest 
end ;  others  prefer  a  cool  position.  We  would 
place  Cattleya  gigas,  Dowiana,  lobata,  &c.,  at 
the  warmest  end  and  near  the  glass,  while  such 
plants  as  L:Elia  majalis,  acuminata,  autum- 
nalis,  &c.,  should  be  placed  in  the  coolest  parts  — 
the  first  named  near  the  glass  and  well  exposed 
to  the  sun.  Dendrobiums  of  the  tall-growing  type, 
such  as  D.  Dalhousianum,  nobile,  thyrsiflorum, 
&c.,  and  also  Vandas  and  Anguloas,  may  be 
further  from  the  glass  ;  the  smaller-growing  Den- 
drobiums may  be  suspended  in  baskets  or  in  pans 
from  the  roof ;  1).  crassinode,  Wardianum,  and  all 
the  pendulous  growing  species  succeed  best  and 
look  best  in  that  way,  while  the  dwarf  growing 


upright  section,  of  which  D.  Bensoniie,  Parishi, 
albo-sanguineum,  and  others  are  examples,  make 
the  best  and  most  sturdy  growths  in  that  position. 
Of  course,  when  in  flower  they  may  be  arranged 
on  the  stage  nearer  the  eye,  and  there,  too,  the 
flowers  last  longer  than  near  the  glass.  One  of  the 
best  of  Mexican  Orchids  is  the  charming  Odonto- 
glossum  citrosmum  ;  this  should  still  be  kept  as 
dry  as  possible  at  the  roots,  so  much  so  as  to  cause 
the  back  bulbs  to  shrivel.  Thus  treated,  it  makes 
strong,  healthy  growth  next  season.  On  the  other 
hand,  0.  Phaloanopsis  must  not  be  allowed  to  be- 
come so  dry  ;  plants  of  this  are  now  making  their 
growth,  and  must  not  suffer  from  want  of  water 
at  the  roots.  Watch  carefully  now  for  slugs,  &c, , 
as  the  spikes  of  many  Orchids  are  showing,  and  a 
stray  marauder  may  blight  the  best  prospects 
of  a  twelvemonth's  labour  and  anxiety.  They 
seem  to  have  a  preference  for  Odontoglossum 
hastilabium,  Oncidium  crispum,  and  O.  Marshal- 
lianum. 

Cool  houses. — It  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  construction  of  a 
cool  Orchid  house,  as  the  culture  of  these  beautiful 
flowers  seems  to  increase  more  and  more,  and  a 
house  may  be  constructed  for  them  in  a  position 
where  the  other  sections  of  Orchids  would  not 
succeed.  Some  of  the  best  grown  plants  ever 
seen  were  in  a  lean-to  facing  the  north.  A  house 
in  the  form  of  a  lean-to,  say  from  9  feet  to  12  feet 
wide,  against  a  north  wall,  and  high  enough  to 
allow  a  tall  man  to  walk  down  the  centre  of  it 
with  comfort,  will  answer  as  well  as  any  other 
form.  Span-roofed  houses,  too,  seem  equally  well 
adapted  for  them,  judging  by  results  ;  the  plants 
not  only  grow  well  in  them,  but  their  flowers  last 
long  in  good  condition  after  they  open.  The  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  a  lean-to  against  a  north 
wall  are,  first,  the  least  cost  in  construction  com- 
pared with  a  span-roofed  house,  less  cost  for  fuel, 
and  very  much  less  attention  as  to  watering, 
shading,  and  ventilating.  In  all  cases  there  should 
be  ventilation  in  the  front  walls,  and  in  the  case 
of  lean-to  houses  also  in  the  back  wall  near  the 
top,  in  order  to  secure  ventilation  in  wet  weather. 
The  stages  should  also  be  built  so  that  some  ma- 
terial, such  as  gravel,  spar,  or  fine  coal,  may  be 
used  on  which  to  stand  the  plants.  They  ought 
not  to  be  so  wide  that  the  plants  cannot  be 
searched  every  night  for  slugs  and  snails.  We 
have  required  very  little  artificial  heat  in  our 
house  this  winter.  The  temperature  has  seldom 
fallen  below  50°  without  any  beat  in  the  pipes. 


FRUIT. 

Orchard  house. — If  the  roots  of  the  early 
trees  were  in  a  satisfactory  condition  when  forc- 
ing was  commenced,  the  blossom-buds  will  now 
be  swelling  fast,  and  the  earliest  kinds  will  be 
ready  to  expand.  When  this  stage  has  been  at- 
tained fumigate  the  house  to  destroy  any  green 
fly  which  the  gentle  warmth  may  have  brought 
into  existence,  otherwise  it  will  prove  extremely 
troublesome,  and  do  serious  mischief  to  the  crop 
before  the  later  kinds  have  set  their  fruit.  Pay 
particular  attention  to  watering  and  syringing 
with  tepid  water  until  the  blossoms  begin  to  ex- 
pand, and  avoid  wetting  the  trees  during  the  time 
they  are  in  flower,  but  on  no  account  allow  the 
roots  to  suffer  from  want  of  water.  Allow  the 
temperature  to  range  from  50°  to  55°  on  mild 
nights,  with  a  little  air,  to  (10°  or  65°  on  fine  days, 
with  an  increased  circulation,  and  impregnate  the 
flowers  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil  about  noon, 
when  the  house  has  reached  the  maximum  and 
the  atmosphere  is  dry. 

Later  houses. — Where  the  trees  have  been 
removed  to  the  open  air  to  make  room  for  other 
subjects,  preparations  must  now  be  made  for  re- 
placing them  under  glass,  as,  owing  to  the  mild- 
ness of  the  season,  the  buds  on  many  of  the 
Peaches,  Plums,  and  Cherries  are  now  getting 
forward,  and  unless  they  are  protected  with  nets 
or  carefully  watched  small  birds  in  wooded  dis- 
tricts will  soon  destroy  the  most  prominent  and 
of  course  the  most  valuable  flowers.  If  cleansing 
and  painting  has  been  delayed,  get  it  done  at 


once;  examine  each  tree  as  it  is  drawn  out  of  the 
plunging  material,  wash  the  shoots  with  strong 
soapy  water  to  free  them  from  scale,  scrub  the  pots, 
and  see  that  the  drainage  is  satisfactory.  If  space 
is  limited.  Pears  may  be  left  out  till  next  month. 
In  the  final  arrangement  of  the  trees.  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Figs  should  occupy  the  warmest 
part  of  the  house,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Pears  the 
coldest ;  but  choice  kinds  of  the  latter  will  be  im- 
proved by  removal  to  a  warm,  airy  situation  when 
the  fruit  is  swelling  and  ripening.  If  pot  Straw- 
berries are  grown  in  orchard  houses,  they  should 
be  placed  on  shelves  near  the  glass,  where  they  can 
be  well  syringed  and  have  the  full  benefit  of  light 
and  solar  heat. 

Cherries. — Where  only  one  house  is  devoted 
to  Cherries  the  end  of  the  old  year  or  the  begin- 
ning of  .January  is  a  good  time  to  begin  forcing, 
if  forcing  it  can  be  called,  as  owing  to  the  excit- 
able nature  of  the  trees,  the  great  art  of  growing 
house  Cherries  successfully  consists  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  low  temperature,  ranging  a  few  de- 
grees higher  than  the  external  air  when  the 
weather  is  temperate,  and  as  low  as  40°  at  night 
when  very  severe.  Like  all  stone  fruit  trees  which 
are  liable  to  be  affected  by  aphis,  cleanliness  is 
very  important,  and  no  trouble  should  be  spared 
in  preparing  for  a  good  start.  When  this  has  been 
done,  soft-wooded  plants,  like  Geraniums,  Cine- 
rarias, or  other  subjects  liable  to  carry  green  fly 
should  be  excluded,  and  the  everlasting  pot  Straw- 
berry should  be  dipped  in  a  strong  insecticide  be- 
fore it  is  allowed  to  have  a  place.  Assuming  that 
the  borders  are  inside,  see  that  they  are  well 
mulched  with  manure  and  watered  with  water  at 
a  temperature  of  70°  to  80°.  Syringe  daily,  warm 
the  pipes  every  morning  with  air,  ventilate  freely 
at  55°,  and  shut  off  fire-heat  when  the  house  is 
closed  on  mild  afternoons.  Early  houses  started 
at  the  end  of  November  will  be  getting  well  ad- 
vanced, and  the  blossoms  on  some  of  the  trees 
will  soon  be  open.  When  this  charming  picture 
begins  to  unfold,  syringing  must  be  discontinued, 
otherwise  the  petals  of  the  flowers  will  damp  be- 
fore the  fruit  is  properly  set.  Keep  up  a  circula- 
tion of  air  unless  the  weather  becomes  very  severe. 
Let  the  temperature  range  from  45°  at  night  to 
50°  by  day  when  fire-heat  is  needed,  and  a  few 
degrees  higher  under  gleams  of  sunshine.  Fumi- 
gate before  the  blossoms  open,  and  fertilise  with 
a  brush  when  the  pollen  becomes  free. 

Melons. — Wher«  early  Melons  are  required 
and  a  light,  efficiently  heated  pit  is  at  command, 
a  few  seeds  of  some  free-bearing  early  kind  may 
be  sown  at  once  in  small  pots  and  plunged  in  a 
bottom  heat  of  80°,  which  can  be  kept  up  by  the 
aid  of  hot-water  pipes  running  beneath  the  bed. 
The  great  drawback  to  Melons  at  this  early 
season  is  want  of  light,  a  difficulty  which  may  be 
met  by  keeping  the  young  plants  close  to  the 
glass,  which  must  be  clean,  and  by  covering  with 
bell-glasses  in  preference  to  mats  on  severe  nights. 
Immediately  after  the  seeds  are  sown,  set  about 
the  preparation  of  suitable  materials  for  making 
up  the  plunging  bed  in  which  the  plants  are  to 
grow  and  ripen  their  fruit.  For  this  purpose  well- 
worked  tan  gives  'east  trouble,  but  in  wooded 
districts  sound  Oak  leaves  produce  better  results, 
as  the  moist  heat  from  decaying  vegetable  matter 
is  more  favourable  to  a  clean  healthy  growth  of 
vine  and  foliage.  Another  important  item  in  suc- 
cessful Melon  culture  is  a  good  supply  of  strong 
loam  from  an  old  pasture,  which  should  he  cut 
some  months  before  it  is  wanted  for  use,  and 
stacked  in  an  open  airy  shed  or  in  long  narrow 
ridges  o\it-of-doors,  with  some  kind  of  covering  for 
throwing  ofE  heavy  rain  and  snow.  If  this  is  not 
at  hand,  lose  no  time  in  securing  enough  for  the 
season,  and  expose  it  to  the  atmosphere,  as  wet 
crude  soil  is  sure  to  lead  to  disappointment  if  not 
to  complete  failure. 

Pines. — With  the  exception  of  plants  which 
are  swelling  off  fruit,  and  the  early  batch  of 
Queens  recently  plunged  in  strong  bottom-heat, 
the  general  stock  of  Pines  may  be  kept  very  quiet 
until  the  end  of  the  month,  when  with  increasing 
length  of  days  and  brighter  weather  they  will 
soon  start  into  vigorous  growth,  and  make  better 
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plants  than  i£  kept  in  a  state  of  excitement 
through  the  dead  months  of  December  and  Janu- 
ary. Queens,  Rothschilds,  and  Cayennes  rest  and 
winter  well  in  a  bottom-heat  o£  70°  to  75°;  but 
in  the  event  of  the  old  material  in  which  the 
Queens  are  plunged  sinking  much  below  the 
above  figures,  it  will  be  advisable  to  open  the 
valves  for  a  short  time,  and  water  the  bed  with 
hot  water  at  a  temperature  of  '.'0°,  care  being 
taken  that  it  does  not  pass  over  the  sides  of  the 
pots  to  excite  a  portion  of  the  roots  before  the 
proper  time  arrives  for  starting  them  into  fruit. 
Keep  a  close  watch  upon  plants  now  about  start- 
ing and  increase  the  supply  of  stimulating  liquid 
to  the  roots  as  soon  as  the  fruits  can  be  seen,  also 
atmospheric  moisture  by  damping  all  available 
spaces  between  and  around  the  plants,  but  avoid 
wetting  the  fruit  till  well  above  the  foliage  and 
the  flowering  period  is  over. 

Successions.— Examine  these  once  a  .week- 
and  see  that  the  plants  in  small  pots,  placed  in 
near  proximity  to  the  bottom-heat  pipes,  do  not 
want  for  water.  Where  this  danger  does  not  exist 
but  little  water  will  be  needed  for  the  present. 
Give  a  little  air  on  fine  days  to  prevent  the  plants 
from  becoming  drawn,  and  cover  up  at  night  to 
economise  fire-heat.  Prepare  crocks,  pots,  and  soil 
for  use  next  month.  If  the  latter,  good  turfy  loam, 
is  not  in  suitable  condition,  break  it  up  with  the 
hand  and  expose  it  to  the  atmosphere,  where  it 
will  become  dry  and  warm  before  the  time  arrives 
for  potting. 

Haedt  fkuit. — The  mild  damp  weather  which 
has  been  so  favourable  for  pruning  and  nailing 
will  have  held  out  inducements  to  many  to  post- 
pone such  work  as  top-dressing  and  mulching 
until  walks  and  borders  are  in  a  better  state  for 
wheeling  manure  and  compost.  ISut  so  important 
an  operation  must  not  be  longer  neglected,  as  the 
timely  application  of  a  good  covering  to  newly 
planted  or  root-pruned  trees  cannot  be  overrated. 
Where  Pears  are  grown  on  the  Quince  stock  and 
the  roots  have  not  been  disturbed,  the  annual  top- 
dressing  of  good  rich  manure  may  be  wheeled  out 
on  frosty  mornings  as  soon  as  the  nailing  is 
finished.  It  is  well  known  that  the  successful  cul- 
ture of  Pears  on  the  Quince  stock  greatly  depends 
upon  rich  top-dressings :  and  as  the  borders  in 
course  of  time  become  too  high,  old  top-dressing 
and  exhausted  soil  may  be  forked  ofiE  and  placed  on 
the  vegetable  quarters  to  make  room  for  the  new. 
After  a  few  years,  heavy  cropping  puts  an  end  to 
extension ;  blossom  buds  only  are  formed,  and  as 
many  people  are  quite  incompetent  to  thin  their 
own  fruit,  the  annual  removal  of  old  spurs  at 
pruning  time  should  not  be  neglected.  If  on  wet, 
adhesive  soils  the  planting  of  trees  has  not  been 
completed,  it  will  be  better  to  allow  them  to  re- 
main "  laid  in "  on  a  dry  border  and  well  pro- 
tected with  litter  than  to  attempt  to  plant  while 
the  ground  is  saturated  with  cold  water.  Push  on 
the  pruning  and  cleaning  of  all  kinds  of  fruit 
trees,  as  the  time  may  be  at  hand  when  it  will  be 
cruel  to  force  men  to  stand  for  hours  at  a  stretch 
.igainst  cold  brick  walls.  Unfortunately,  the 
winter  dressing  of  hardy  trees  is  much  neglected  ; 
many  troublesome  insects  are  allowed  to  rest  in 
the  bark  and  walls,  from  which  they  almost  pre- 
cede the  unfolding  of  the  earliest  buds  in  spring. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

SuEELY  no  new  year  ever  dawned  upon  us  with 
the  same  brightness  as  that  of  18SI.  The  charm- 
ing sunny  days,  the  glorious  sunsets,  and  the 
slight  frosts  added  together  make  the  perform- 
ances of  garden  operations  enjoyable.  We  are 
just  now  busily  employed  loosening  the  soil  in 
the  Cabbage  quarter,  which,  thanks  to  the  charm- 
ing weather,  is  like  a  bed  of  coal  ashes.  Young  Cab- 
bages are  now  (Jan.  12;  verj  much  larger  than  we 
have  ever  seen  them  before  at  the  same  date.  Young 
Lettuces,  of  which  we  have  now  some  thousands, 
occupy  the  spaces  between  rows  of  Strawberries  ; 
these  we  are  cultivating  and  freshening  up  for  the 
spring.  Growing  Lettuces  in  this  manner  does 
the  Strawberries  no  harm,  and  adds  something 
to  the  exchequer.     The  varieties  grown  for   the 


winter  are  Tennis-ball,  Covent  Garden  Green  Cos, 
and  Black-seeded  Brown  Cos.  Cabbage  Lettuces 
are  fast  coming  to  the  front  for  salad  purposes ; 
they  come  in  early  in  spring,  are  beautifully  white, 
and  blanch  themselves,  while  the  open-hearted 
Cos  varieties  require  tying  up,  which  is  not  only 
a  tedious  operation,  but,  unless  tied  up  quite  dry, 
the  hearts  rot.  We  have  this  day  planted  the  first 
range  of  pita,  consisting  of  twelve  lights,  with 
early  Potatoes.  The  sets  of  all  of  them  have  been 
grown  in  boxes,  and  are  now  about  2  inches  long, 
planted  in  light,  sandy  soil  at  the  top  of  a  bed  of 
leaves.  Leaves,  when  we  can  get  enough  of  them 
in  the  pit — say  3  feet — make  the  best  of  all  hot- 
beds, their  heat  being  mild  and  lasting.  Another 
range  of  pits  is  nearly  ready  for  Cauliflower, 
Snow's  Broccoli,  and  spring  Radishes.  The  variety 
of  Cauliflower  which  we  grow  for  first  crop  is 
Snowball.  Seeds  of  these  are  sown  the  first  week 
in  February,  when  Early  Horn  Carrots  and  a  host 
of  small  seeds  are  sown  at  the  same  time.  Not- 
withstanding the  mild  weather  which  we  have 
had  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  months,  gar- 
deners must  not  be  caught  napping,  for  we  are 
almost  certain  to  have  sharp  weather  yet.  All 
Peas  should,  therefore,  be  staked,  and  a  fringe  of 
bracken  stuck  down  each  side  of  the  row.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  frost  alone  kills  young 
Peas  ;  it  is  simply  the  dry,  harsh  winds  which  cut 
them  to  pieces  when  not  protected.  If  any  vacant 
quarters  are  still  undug,  get  them  done  at  once, 
so  that  when  spring  comes  upon  us  all  may  be 
ready  for  planting. 


Kitchen    Garden. 

TALL    V.   DWARF  PEAS. 

The  relative  value  of  tall  and  dwarf  Peas  is  a 
question  that  can  only  be  satisfactorily  decided 
according  to  circumstances.  No  one  at  all  con- 
versant with  the  bearing  capacity  of  tall  Peas,  as 
compared  with  dwarf  ones,  will,  I  should  think, 
refuse  to  grant  that  when  circumstances  are 
favourable  to  their  growth  they  are  much  more 
profitable  to  grow  than  dwarf  ones.  But,  as  I  have 
said,  there  are  circumstances  in  each  case  which 
will  influence  opinion  to  a  great  extent.  For 
instance,  in  many  small  gardens  tall  Peas  are  not 
admissable,  and  in  other  cases  suitable  sticks  for 
supporting  them  are  diflicult  to  obtain.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  choice  in  such  cases  but  to  select 
dwarf  growers.  Towards  these,  however,  I  am  not 
favourably  disposed,  except  it  be  for  the  very 
earliest  crops.  They  are,  in  many  cases,  inferior 
in  flavour,  and  the  duration  of  the  crop  is  so 
short  that  the  yield  is  much  less  than  that  of  tall 
Peas.  I  do  not  wish  to  condemn  the  flavour  of 
Veitch's  Perfection  and  one  or  two  other  dwarf- 
growing  sorts,  as  they  are  all  that  can  be  desired. 
Cut  the  number  of  good-flavoured  dwarf  Peas 
may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand, 
and  as  regards  their  bearing  capacity  it  will  be 
generally  acknowledged  that  one  row  of  Champion 
of  England,  British  Queen,  or  Ne  Plus  Ultra  will 
produce  as  many  Peas  as  three  rows  of  any  dwarf 
variety.  Therefore  in  point  of  space  there  is 
nothing  gained  by  being  able  to  grow  the  rows  of 
dwarf  Peas  closer  together.  In  fact,  it  becomes  a 
question  whether  dwarf  Peas  do  not  incur  a  direct 
loss,  as  there  must  be  more  labour  attached  to 
three  rows  than  one,  and  there  must  necessarily 
be  a  greater  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  Owing  to  re- 
stricted space,  I  have  been  for  several  years  ex- 
perimenting with  these  two  sections  of  Peas, 
and  the  result  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  tall  growers 
except  for  early  crops.     In  the  matter  of 

Selecting  the  best  sorts  in  each  section,  we 
may  expect  opinions  to  differ,  but  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  a  little  white  Pea,  known  as 
Early  May  thirty  years  ago,  is  not  yet  surpassed  in 
any  one  particular.  Under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  Peas  are  not  picked  earlier  now  than 
they  were  then ;  nor  are  they  in  any  other  way  su- 
perior. For  the  earliest  crop  I  cannot  find  one  to  beat 
Ringlead,  and  for  the  second  William  Lst.  This 
last  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  early  kinds. 
I  make  a  sowing  of  this  on  a  south  border  about 


the  middle  of  December,  when  I  sow  the  earliest. 
I  make  another  sowing  at  the  same  time  in  the 
open  quarters,  and  this  forms  a  succession  to  those 
on  the  border.  For  the  next  crop  I  select  Cham- 
pion of  England,  which  with  us  is  most  reliable. 
It  is  not  often  attacked  by  mildew ;  it  is  most 
productive,  and  as  regards  a  table  Pea  it  is  unsur- 
passed. The  Champion  is  our  sheet  anchor  for 
the  summer,  during  which  we  make  three  or  four 
different  sowings  of  it,  and  it  never  disappoints  us. 
For  autumn  supply  I  sow  Ne  Plus  Ultra  about  the 
20th  of  May,  and  again  between  the  8t.h  and  12th 
of  June,  which  for  the  west  of  England  answers 
very  well.  Sometimes  we  sow  a  row  of  British 
Queen  early  in  June,  just  to  have  two  strings  to 
our  bow ;  the  quality  of  this  sort  and  its  pro- 
ductiveness are  two  well  known  to  need  comment. 
My  selection  of 

DwAKF  SOETS  would  be,  for  the  earliest  crop, 
American  Wonder.  This  scarcely  exceeds  15  inches 
in  height,  and  for  so  dwarf  a  kind  is  exceedingly 
productive,  and  of  fair  average  flavour  when 
cooked.  Laxton's  Alpha  is  not  so  early  as  the 
round  white  Peas,  but  follows  them  very 
closely.  It  grows  about  2  feet  high,  is  fairly 
productive,  and  very  good  in  flavour.  Dr.  Maclean 
and  Laxton's  Best  of  All  are  two  excellent  varie- 
ties to  come  in  succession,  but  for  a  mid-season 
sort  in  soils  that  suit  it  Veitch's  Perfection  is  un- 
surpassed for  productiveness  and  superior  flavour. 
My  experience  of  this  Pea  is  rather  singular. 
Twelve  years  ago  and  more  I  could  grow  excellent 
crops  of  it,  but  now  it  does  not  pay  for  the  sticks 
that  support  it.  For  the  latest  crop  Omega  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  in  cultivation.  We  grew 
this  sort  for  several  years,  and  had  no  reason  to 
find  fault  with  it  in  any  respect. 

Protection  from  birds. — We  find  that  tom- 
tits are  very  destructive  to  late  Peas,  and  as  we 
have  to  provide  a  wooden  frame  and  nets  to  pro- 
tect Raspberries  from  the  depredations  of  the 
larger  birds,  the  frame  and  nets  do  well  for  the 
Peas.  They  just  cover  two  rows  of  Raspberries. 
We  sow  our  latest  crops  of  Peas  at  the  same  dis- 
tance apart  as  the  Raspberries,  and  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  all  gathered,  the  frame  and  nets  are  placed 
over  the  Peas.  The  frame  consists  of  a  few  upright 
stakes  6  feet  out  of  the  ground  ;  some  rough  bat- 
tens are  nailed  longways  on  the  top  of  the 
stakes,  and  thus  we  have  a  substantial  frame 
to  support  the  nets,  which  are  stretched 
over  it,  and  reach  the  ground  on  all  sides. 
We  have  therefore  only  to  lift  up  the  net  at  one 
end  and  walk  in  under  it  to  pick  the  fruit  or  the 
Peas.  All  our  other  crops  of  tall  Peas  we  distri- 
bute about  the  garden  as  much  as  we  can  in  iso- 
lated rows,  as  we  find  the  produce  greatest  where 
there  is  plenty  of  room  ;  even  dwarf  sorts  bear 
better  when  so  distributed  than  where  crowded. 
In  every  case  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  it 
is  a  direct  loss  to  crowd  Peas,  either  by  sowing 
the  seed  too  thickly  in  the  rows,  or  by  placing  the 
rows  too  closely  together.  J.  C.  C. 


EFFECT  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  ON 
VEGETATION. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  on  observing  in  different 
journals  notices  relating  to  the  growth  of  plants 
by  means  of  the  electric  light,  I  resolved  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter,  as  I  doubted  the  statements 
which  had  been  recorded  on  the  subject.  Our 
first  experiment  was  made  with  some  good-sized 
Potatoes.  A  few  of  these  were  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion where  they  were  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of 
an  electric  light  during  the  whole  of  the  night, 
though  in  the  daytime  the  place  which  they  oc- 
cupied was  kept  quite  dark.  The  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  Potatoes  was  laid  down  in  a  continu- 
ally dark  place,  but  enjoyed  a  similar  amount  of 
space  for  air  circulation  and  exactly  the  same 
temperature  as  those  on  which  the  electric  light 
flared. 

When  the  Potatoes  had  pushed  growths  about 
5  inches  in  length  they  were  removed  and  exa- 
mined in  broad  daylight.  The  growths  of  both 
lots,  which  were  equal  in  length,  bore  the  same 
general  appearance,  and  resembled  the  growths  of 
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Potatoes  which  had  lain  for  some  time  in  a  dark 
cellar  or  in  the  bottom  of  a  stowed-away  barrel. 
I  examined  with  great  care  those  which  had  vege- 
tated under  the  influence  of  the  electric  light,  to 
see  if  the  growths  possessed  any  green  colouring 
matter.  But  not  the  faintest  tinge  of  this  could 
be  seen,  so  that  the  great  principle  which  either 
directly  or  indirectly  builds  up,  nourishes,  and  de- 
velops all  the  higher  forms  of  plants  and  trees, 
and  ripens  and  colours  fruits  and  seed-pods  was 
found  to  be  absent. 

Chemists  may  analyse  and  identify  the  electric 
light  with  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  whatever  way 
they  please,  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  latter 
are  something  altogether  different  from  the  light 
in  question,  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  electric 
light,  even  if  perfected  to  a  far  higher  degree  than 
it  at  present  is,  will  not  be  found  to  influence  in 
the  most  remote  way  the  development  even  of  any 
of  the  lowest  forms  of  vegetation.  The  opinion, 
therefore,  which  has  been  expressed  of  its  value 
in  accelerating  and  assisting  the  growth  of  plants 
and  ripening  of  fruits  is  simply  a  delusion.  Any 
one  can  satisfy  himself  in  regard  to  this  matter 
by  making  a  trial,  such  as  I  have  done.  Large, 
rapid-growing  seeds,  planted  in  loam  and  watered, 
will  answer  the  purpose  just  as  well  as  Potatoes, 
only  the  latter  can  be  laid  about  anywhere  and 
demand  no  special  attention.      Robert  Cross. 

Cramoitd. 


EARLY  LETTUCES. 

Up  to  the  present  there  have  been  no  losses  from 
frosts  among  autumn-sown  Lettuce  plants,  but  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  preserve  them  from  slugs. 
The  long  continued  wet  and  unseasonably  mild 
weather  has  been  very  favourable  to  their  move- 
ments, and  has  also  induced  an  undesirable  early 
growth  among  Lettuces  and  other  plants.  Those 
who  have  not  sown  some  Lettuce  seed  in  a  frame 
late  in  autumn  may  find  that  they  have  an  insuf- 
ficiency of  plants,  especially  should  we  yet  expe- 
rience severe  and,  to  the  exposed  and  now 
delicate  Lettuces,  probabl}'  destructive  frosts.  We 
find  plants  reared  thinly  and  wintered  in  frames 
and  kept  freely  ventilated— and  therefore  sturdy 
and  hardy — to  be  of  the  greatest  value  for  filling 
up  blanks  among  autumn-planted  Lettuces  on 
exposed  borders  as  well  as  at  the  foot  of  sunny 
walls.  They  are  also  serviceable  for  planting 
in  the  open  among  rows  of  young  Strawberry 
plants,  dwarf  early  Peas,  or  in  a  quarter 
devoted  to  Lettuces.  In  either  case  they  will  form 
a  good  succession  to  those  in  more  sheltered  spots, 
being  usually  fit  for  use  before  the  earliest,  with 
one  exception,  of  those  raised  in  spring.  The  ex- 
ception is  the  Early  Paris  Market  Cabbage  Let- 
tuce, a  variety  which,  in  addition  to  being 
extremely  quick-growing,  also  hearts  in  splendidly, 
and  is  in  quality  first-rate. 

Preparing  a  seed  bed.— Now  is  a  good  time 
to  sow  seed  of  this  sort,  and  also  of  the  black- 
seeded  Brown  Cos,  or,  if  preferred,  of  any  good 
variety  of  Paris  White  Cos.  A  slight  hot-bed 
should  be  formed,  consisting  of  a  well-prepared 
mixture  of  leaves  and  stable  manure  ;  or,  it  the 
former  cannot  be  had,  of  manure  alone.  On  this 
place  a  single  or  two-light  frame,  and  this  bed 
may  also  be  utilised  for  rearing  a  few  early  Cauli- 
flowers, Brussels  Sprouts, and  Cabbage  plants.  In 
order  to  bring  the  seedlings  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible,  the  frame  should  be  half  filled  with  some 
of  the  shortest  of  the  heating  material ;  on  this 
place  about  4  inches  of  good  and  not  very  rough 
soil,  and  finish  off  with  another  2  inches  of  finer 
bifted  light  soil. 

Sowing. — When  the  soil  is  warmed  through  and 
the  trial  stick  can  be  borne  comfortably  in  thehand, 
sow  the  seed  thinly  in  properly  divided  patches  and 
cover  with  a  sprinkling  of  sifted  soil.  If  the  soil  is 
moist,  which  it  should  be,  no  water  will  be  required, 
neither  then  nor  later  on,  till  the  seedlings  are  past 
the  critical  damping  period.  Weather  permitting, 
give  air  directly  the  seedlings  are  up  and  pull  the 
lights  olf  on  warm  bright  days,  leaving  a  little  air 
on  during  warm  nights,  the  aim|being  to  keep  the 
plants  as  sturdy  as  possible.     Protect  the  frame 


during  frosty  nights.  In  the  meantime  another 
slight  hotbed  should  have  been  prepared,  on  this 
being  stood  one  or  more  frames  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, filling  these  somewhat  similarly  to 
the  seed  frames,  only  the  soil  should  be  rather 
richer  and  less  tine  soil  be  placed  on  the  surface. 
On  these  beds,  rows  of  the  Paris  Market  Lettuce 
may  be  pricked  out  about  3  inches  apart  each  way, 
every  alternate  row  and  every  other  plant  in 
the  reserved  rows  being  subsequently  lifted 
with  a  good  ball  of  soil  attached  to  the 
roots  and  transplanted  to  the  foot  of  any 
sheltered  wall  or  on  a  warm  border,  and  dis- 
posing them  about  6  inches  apart  each  way. 
The  holes  made  by  lifting  these  plants  to  be  filled 
up  with  a  little  good  soil,  and  the  frames  then 
kept  rather  close  and  well  attended  to  in  the  shape 
of  waterings  when  required.  Under  such  circum- 
stances they  grow  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  with  us 
result  in  some  of  the  best  Lettuces  we  taste  during 
the  season.  They  are  appreciated  by  all  who  try 
them,  and  are  especially  good  in  salads.  Those 
at  the  foot  of  the  walls,  if  properly  protected  from 
slugs,  will  be  fit  for  use  in  time  to  maintain  an 
unbroken  succession,  and  before  many  of  the 
autumn-sown  Lettuces  are  really  fit  for  the  salad 
bowl.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  stated  that  we 
keep  the  seedlings  rather  close  after  being  pricked 
and  watered,  but  subsequently  harden  them  off 
well,  and  choose  mild  weather  for  planting  them 
out.  It  is  also  advisable  to  protect  from  late 
frosts  or  cutting  winds  with  branches  of  ever- 
greens. 

Substitute  for  a  frame.  —  Where  fewer 
are  grown  and  frames  not  plentiful,  a  good  num- 
ber of  Paris  Market  Lettuce  plants  may  be  raised 
in  an  ordinary  Pelargonium  box,  taking  care  to 
remove  them  from  a  house  or  warm  frame  before 
they  become  drawn  or  spoilt.  Rows  of  plants  may 
be  dibbled  among  the  rows  of  other  early  veget- 
ables in  frames,  such  as  dwarf  Peas,  Kidney 
Beans,  or  in  the  fronts  of  successional  and  late 
Peach  houses  and  orchard  houses,  or  in  boxe.s  of 
good  soil,  placed  in  vineries,  and  any  other  some- 
what similar  positions  that  may  suggest  them- 
selves. They  will  stand  gentle  forcicg,  providing 
a  light  position  be  assigned  them.  Many  plants 
might  also  be  dibbled  among  the  rows  of  pricked- 
out,  spring-raised  plants  of  Cauliflowers,  Sprouts, 
&c.,  in  frames,  all  the  latter  being  eventually 
transplanted  to  the  open  borders  and  the  frames 
given  up  to  the  Lettuces  for  a  short  time. 

W.  I.  M. 

MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

During  some  eight  years  I  was  employed  in  a 
large  garden  containing  one  of  the  largest  Mush- 
room houses  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  spawn  was 
always  received  from  one  source  near  London, 
where  it  was  made,  and  during  the  whole  of  the 
time  it  proved  good,  always  producing  fine  crops. 
After  I  left  there  and  came  here  I  continued  to 
procure  my  spawn  from  the  same  quarter,  and 
with  equally  good  results,  till  a  few  years  ago, 
when  I  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  somebody  else's 
a  trial,  and  from  that  time  for  several  years  after- 
wards I  tried  spawn  from  various  seedsmen — 
in  all  cases  with  far  less  successful  results  in 
the  shape  of  crops  than  previously.  This 
led  to  enquiries  on  my  part  and  explanations 
on  the  part  of  the  seedsmen,  and  I  was  not 
a  little  surprised  to  learn  that  these  seedsmen 
actually  bought  their  stock  of  spawn  from  the 
same  party  near  London,  who  manufactured  the 
bricks,  and  whom  I  had  originally  dealt  with  my- 
self. One  noted  provincial  seedsman  imagined,  I 
daresay,  he  had  fixed  me  when  he  first  told  me 
this ;  but  knowing  how  much  spawn  was  affected 
by  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  stored,  I 
determined  to  try  a  further  experiment,  and  so 
procured  some  spawn  from  my  old  source,  and 
some  from  the  seedsman,  and  spawned  one  half 
of  the  same  bed  with  the  one,  and  the  other  half 
with  the  other,  with  the  result  that  the  seeds- 
man's end  was  a  failure,  while  the  other  end  pro- 
duced one  of  the  finest  crops  I  ever  had  ;  and  the 
other  beds  from  the  good  spawn  all  did  well  too, 
j  At    present,    we   have    grand   crops  from   the 


same  spawn,  and  I  need  not  say  I  have  returned 
to  the  old  source  of  my  supply  and  get  spawn 
from  no  other. 

As  to  what  caused  the  difference  in  the  two 
articles— originally  from  the  same  place — I  can 
only  surmise  ;  but  I  noticed  that  the  bricks  from 
the  makers  were  comparatively  soft  and  brittle, 
and  those  from  the  seedsman  as  hard  as  a  board. 
Hardness  is  not  a  fault,  however,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  indicates  exposure,  and  this,  I  have  a  strong 
conviction,  was  what  killed  the  retailer's  spawn  ; 
for,  on  going  into  his  shop  one  day,  I  saw  his  store 
of  cakes  piled  up  behind  the  counter  without  pro- 
tection of  any  kind,  and  exposed  to  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  temperature  of  a  cold  shop  in  the  winter 
time.  It  is  treatment  of  this  kind  which  destroys 
Mushroom  spawn.  It  does  not  matter  how  old 
spawn  may  be,  provided  it  is  kept  dark,  dry,  and 
warm.  When  perfectly  dry,  it  remains  in  statu 
quo,  but  moisture  and  heat  both  set  it  running,  and 
it  soon  gets  past  the  thread  stage,  when  it  be- 
comes useless  for  spawning  beds.  A  correspon- 
dent asked  the  other  week  what  was  the  reason 
his  Mushrooms  went  off  as  soon  as  they  appeared 
above  the  surface.  He  may  guess  it  is  something 
in  the  top  treatment  that  is  the  cause, and  I  think 
if  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  his  Mushroom 
house  is  often  at  70° — which  figure  he  gi\es  as  the 
maximum — I  do  not  wonder  at  them  going  off,  and 
they  would  do  the  same  in  a  too  low  and  damp 
temperature,  He  should  moisten  the  bed  where 
dry  only  under  such  circumstances,  and  keep  the 
temperature  of  the  bed  down  to  about  00°,  and 
that  of  the  air  of  the  hou:e  a  little  lower  still. 
The  Mushroom  cannot  endure  a  high  temperature 
while  growing.  J.  S.  W. 

Early  Border  Potato  —Those  who  preftr 

a  nearly  round  variety  to  the  Ashleafs  may  with 
advantage  grow  Early  Border ;  it  is  of  quick 
growth,  and,  considering  the  very  small  amount 
of  haulm  made,  the  tubers  are  surprisingly  large  ; 
they  are  very  clean,  and  handsome,  too,  and  the 
quality  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  pot  and  frame  culture,  and,  in  mj' 
opinion,  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  Potatoes  of 
recent  introduction. — I. 

Adirondack  and  Triumph  Potatoea.— 

Both  of  these  AmertcDn  sorts  do  well  with  u.s, 
cropping  heavily,  not  being  much  diseased,  and 
cooking  satisfactorily.  The  former  makes  most 
top  growth,  and  is  the  heaviest  cropper  ;  yet  I 
prefer  Triumph,  as  this  has  short,  sturdy  haulm, 
and  perfects  a  good  early  crop.  When  lifted,  the 
two  sorts  rather  resemble  each  other  ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  I  prefer  the  smaller  tubers  of  Triumph, 
and  this  variety  will  be  grown,  as  usual,  to  suc- 
ceed the  Ashleaf  sorts,  while  the  Adirondack  when 
all  used  will  not  be  grown  again.  Adirondack 
may,  in  short,  be  described  as  a  coarse  form  of 
Triumph,  which  I  have  long  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  best  of  the  American  Potatoes,  and  one 
which  will  not  be  superseded  by  Adirondack. — T. 

Root  cuttings  of  Seakale  v.  eeeds.— 

The  great  demand  for  Seakale  roots  strong  enough 
for  forcing  renders  the  work  of  propagating  this 
highly-prized  vegetable  of  great  importance ;  for, 
although  some  few  still  adhere  to  the  old  plan  of 
forcing  the  plants  in  permanent  beds  by  means 
of  fermenting  manure  and  leaves  placed  over 
forcing  pots,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  Sea- 
kale roots  is  lifted  and  placed  in  artificial  heat 
elsewhere.  In  lifting  the  crowns,  therefore,  every 
piece  of  the  fleshy  roots  should  be  carefully  ex- 
tracted from  the  ground,  for  if  left  they  prove 
troublesome,  and  the  best  way  of  turning  ttiese  ex- 
tracted pieces  to  good  account  is  to  cut  them  into 
lengths  of  5  inches  or  G  inches,  and  place  them  in 
boxes  of  light  soil  in  a  cool  house  or  shed, 
where  they  will  form  crowns  by  the  middle  of 
March.  They  may  then  be  planted  out  in  rows  2 
feet  apart  and  1  foot  from  plant  to  plant.  Young 
healthy  roots,  even  though  not  larger  than  a  quill, 
make  better  plants  than  old  decayed  ones  that 
frequently  rot  altogether  after  they  have  made 
some  little  progress.  Seed  makes  the  healthiest 
plants  for  forming  permanent  plantations,  and  if 
sown  early  on  good  soil  will  furnish  good  crowns 
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for  producing  late  crops  the  first  year  after  sow- 
ing, but  I  find  that  seedlings  do  not  ripen  ofE  their 
growth  so  early  in  autumn  as  cuttings,  and  are 
therefore  not  so  suitable  for  very  early  crops.  Where 
a  large  demand  exists  both  methods  should  be 
practised,  for  even  the  smallest  plants  raised  from 
seed  will,  if  transplanted  and  set  at  good  wide 
intervals  apart  in  open  sunny  positions,  make  fine 
crowns  for  forcing  after  a  second  year's  growth,  as 
the  earlier  good  leaves  can  be  got,  the  earlier  will 
the  plants  ripen  their  growth  in  the  autumn. — 
J.  G.,  Hants. 

Scotch  Champion  Potato.  —  Mr.  Gil- 
bert considers  this  the  best  Potato  grown,  andwho 
shall  say  he  is  not  right  in  his  estimate  ?  On  our 
heavy,  clayey  loam  it  crops  heavily,  and  the  tubers, 
though  sometimes  large  and  hollow,  are  yet  in- 
variably of  first-class  quality.  For  my  own  use  I 
prefer  Wagnum  LJonum,  but  it  has  to  be  planted 
on  lighter  soil,  or  it  is  too  close  in  texture. 
In  some  seasons  the  Scotch  Champion  is  not  good 
with  us  long  after  Christmas,  but  this  season  it 
has  been  good  from  the  time  of  lifting  till  now, 
that  is  to  say,  better  than  usual. — I. 

5127.— Mushroom  failure.— As  "  W.  B." 
(p.  10)  fails  wiih  his  Mushrooms  after  they  come 
through  the  soil,  it  is  evident  that  something  must 
be  wrong  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  which 
probably  is  not  damp  enough,  and  if  above  55^  is 
too  hot,  as  when  the  temperature  gets  above  that 
point  it  is  too  high  for  Mushroome,  which,  if  they 
grow  at  all,  draw  up  with  long  attenuated  stems 
and  small  heads  that  have  little  or  no  juice  in 
them.  The  air  of  a  Mushroom  house,  to  be  per- 
fect, should  be  uniformly  moist  and  close,  and 
never  vary  beyond  a  few  degrees  in  heat  either 
way  from  the  point  just  mentioned,  and  if  so  kept 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  growing  Mushrooms 
well.— S.  D. 

Vegetables  ■worth  gro'wiog.  —  That 
Jlr.  Muir's  list  of  vegetables  worth  growing 
(p.  20)  includes  all  the  best  varieties,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  but  in  his  list  of  Broad  Beans  he 
has  left  out  a  variety  which  all  should  grow,  viz., 
Beck's  Green  Gem.  This  I  can  recommend.  It 
is  a  very  free  bearer,  good  in  flavour,  and  keeps  a 
long  time  before  it  gets  dry.  As  regards  Early 
Mazagan  being  the  earliest  of  all  the  Broad 
Beans,  Mr.  Muir  surely  cannot  have  tried  aoy 
other  for  early  crops.  As  a  proof  that  it  is  not 
the  earliest,  I  may  state  that  I  planted  last  spring 
a  row  about  iO  yards  long,  half  with  Early  Maza- 
gan and  half  with  Seville  Longpod.  The  latter 
came  into  use  fully  a  week  before  the  former.  It 
was,  I  believe,  tried  at  Chiswick  and  found  to  be 
much  earlier  than  Early  Mazagan.  As  to  Toma- 
toes, I  do  not  think  we  can  do  very  well  without 
Hatha  way's  Excelsior,  it  being  a  sure  cropper  and 
everything  that  can  be  desired,  both  in  flavour 
and  colour. —  J.  P.  B 

Chou  de  Burghley.— If  this  will  withstand 
sharp  frosts  without  becoming  damaged  or  dete- 
riorated thereby,  it  is  sure  to  be  largely  grown,  as 
it  comes  in  at  a  season  when  it  is  most  valuable, 
and  affords  variety  with  Brussels  Sprouts,  with 
which  I  consider  it  equal  in  quality.  I  am  only 
sorry  that  I  did  not  sow  and  plant  more  of  it, 
and  especially  that  I  did  not  provide  a  second 
batch  of  it  in  order  that  we  might  be  cutting  it 
from  this  time  onwards,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  void 
till  the  early  Broccoli  makes  its  appearance.  I 
shall  not  make  the  same  mistake  this  year,  and  I 
would  advise  others  to  divide  their  seed  and  sow 
part  about  the  middle  of  March  and  the  remainder 
a  couple  of  months  later,  as  then  they  may  expect 
to  cut  this  Cabbage  from  early  autumn  till  the 
spring  is  far  advanced. — J.  Sheppakd. 

Sno-w's  'Winter  "White  Broccoli.  — 
Thanks  to  the  prevalence  of  mild  weather,  an 
uninterrupted  supply  of  Broccoli  has  been  pro- 
curable from  open  fields  daring  the  whole  of  the 
winter  ;  no  sooner  was  Autumn  Giant  exhausted 
than  the  early  winter  kinds  of  Broccoli  began  to 
come  in,  and  lately  Snow's  Winter  White,  nearly 
a  foot  in  diameter,  and  firm  as  cricket  balls,  has 
been  plentiful.  The  system  of  culture  in  open 
fields  is  to  allow  plenty  of  room  both  in  the  seed 
bed  and  between  the  roots— treatment  under  which 


the  plants  become  dwarf  and  stocky.  The  seed  is 
sown  broadcast  in  March  thinly  ;  therefore  to  keep 
down  weeds  little  hoes  can  be  worked  amongst  the 
young  seedlings.  These  soon  form  robust  plants, 
and  in  Slay  or  June  they  are  planted  out  a  yard 
apart  on  deeply-ploughed  land  that  has  been 
cleared  of  other  crops,  or  between  every  second 
row  of  Potatoes,  and  beyond  keeping  them  clean 
very  little  in  the  way  of  cultivation  is  needed 
until  the  heads  are  fit  for  cutting.  Broccoli  grown 
in  this  way  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  grown  in 
close-walled  gardens,  where  it  invariably  gets  drawn 
up  lanky  and  tall,  while  the  size  of  the  heads  de- 
pends more  on  the  size  of  the  stems  than  on  the 
length  and  abundance  of  the  leaves.  Although  mid- 
winter Broccoli  is  a  precarious  crop,  owing  to  sud- 
den visitations  of  severe  frost,  a  good  selection  of 
Snow's  Winter  White  is  a  valuable  vegetable  for 
either  market  or  private  use.  When  it  comes  in 
too  fast  at  this  time  of  the  year,  it  may  be  kept 
back  for  a  considerable  time  if  laid  in  by  the  heels 
and  covered  with  litter  if  sharp  frost  sets  in. — 
James  Gkoom. 

BARBERRY  BLIGHT. 
The  annexed  illustrations  show  the  foster  plants, 
whereon  the  spores  or  seed  of  the  fungus  (Puc- 
cinia  graminis)  settle  themselves  and  take  root  in 
the  spring  of  the  year.     The  spores  would  quickly 


Fig.  1.    (Elightcd  leaves  nfthe  common  Barberrt/.) 

begin  to  germinate  on  almost  any  moist  leaf  in 
a  humid  season  ;  but  no  other  leaf  yet  dis- 
covered offers  the  required  advantages  for  the  mi- 
nute spores  to  engraft  themselves,  except  that  of 
the  common  Barberry,  and  no  other  fruit  than 
that  of  the  Ar|uifolium.  In  spring,  when  the  spores 


Fig.  2.    (Fruit  of  E.  ArjuiMium.) 

issue  in   myriads   from   old    straw,   thatch,  and 
even  half-decomposed    manure    heaps,   they   no 


soonerfalluponthe  surface  of  the  above-mentioned 
plant  than  the  small  roots  take  hold  of,  or  rather 
engraft  themselves  into,  the  leaf  and  fruit.  Being 
nursed  there,  in  a  short  period,  say 
from  fourteen  to  twenty-eight  days, 
they  become  matured,  throwing  oft 
spores  as  numberless  as  the  sand  upon 
the  seashore.  Such  of  these  spores  as  by 
chance  fall  upon  softer  strawed  Wheat 
plants,  favoured  by  a  moist  atmos- 
phere, quickly  reproduce  abundantly 
other  spores  of  a  slightly  different 
character,  such  as  will  germinate 
and  mature  upon  other  Whea';  plants, 
and  thus  they  continue  to  vastly 
multiply  until  the  summer  is  far  ad- 
vanced, always,  however,  requiring 
moisture  to  aid  their  germinating 
powers. 

Now  when  autumn  arrives,  the  most 
interesting  process  in  the  reproducing 
powers  of  the  fungus  takes  place ;  for 
did  the  mildew  on  the  wheat  plant 
continue  to  dispose  of  the  same  kind 
of  spores  only  at  the  expiration  of  the 
summer,  as  it  had  hitherto  done,  they 
would  surely  die  in  the  winter  season, 
totally  unable  to  withstand  the  un- 
genial  temperature  of  an  ordinary 
English  winter.  But  all  this  is  beauti- 
fully provided  for  by  Nature,  for  a 
different  spore  or  seed  is  now  pro- 
duced, called  by  botanists  the  "  resting 
spore,"  and  this  will  remain  upon  the 
"Wheat  straw  throughout  the  most 
severe  winter,  clothed,  as  it  were,  in  a 
warm  raiment  proof  against  the  most 
severe  frosts.  Upon  the  advent  of  the 
following  spring  they  grow  out  count- 
less numbers  of  seed,  many  of  which 
may  perhaps  alight  npon  the  young 
blades  of  growing  Wheat,  but  in  vain, 
for  they  cannot  mature  there.  Such, 
however,  as  settle,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  upon  the  leaf  of  the  common 
Barberry  (fig.  1),  or  upon  the  fruit  of 
B.  Aquifolium  that  abounds  in  our 
shrubberries  (fig.  2),  quickly  grow, 
and  reproduce  a  multiplicity  of  seed. 
Someof  this  floatsaway  onlhcairtoour 
Wheat  crops,  develops  itself  upon  the 
blades  of  Wheat  (fig.  3),  and  continues 
Fig  3  to  pass  through  the  same  routine  from 
(Bliiihttd  year  to  year,  causing  incalculable  loss, 
blade  of  not  to  the  husbandman  alone,  but  to 
wheat.)    y^g  country  generally. 

J.  W.  R.,  in  Farm  and  Home. 


Fruit  Garden. 

GOOD  APPLES. 

Mr.  D0UGLA3  gives  (p.  1)  some  useful  advice  to 
intending  planters  of  Apples  for  profit,  which  I  am 
desirous  of  supplementing  with  a  few  facts  that 
have  come  under  my  notice,  as  to  the  best  sorts  to 
plant  for  certainty  of  cropping,  and  for  command- 
ing a  ready  sale  in  the  market  Exaggerated 
statements,  such  as  that  of  Blenheim  Oranges 
realising  £.\  per  bushel,  are  only  calculated  to 
mislead.  If  people  only  gave  a  second  thought  as 
to  the  price  at  which  really  good  Apples  have  been 
selling  during  the  last  three  or  four  months,  they 
would  be  convinced  that  such  prices  were  unat- 
tainable. The  wholesale  price  of  English-grown 
Apples  has  been  from  -Is.  to  us.  per  sieve.,  and 
only  good  samples  realised  these  prices.  This 
statement  need  not,  however,  damp  the  ardour  of 
intending  planters,  for  that  Apple  culture  is  a 
profitable  industry  at  these  figures  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced.  I  have  sent  many  hundreds  of  sieves 
of  Apples  to  London  markets  in  seasons  of  scar- 
city, and  also  in  seasons  of  plenty,  and  by  refer- 
ence to  my  salesman's  returns  I  find  that  5s.  per 
sieve  is  a  fair  average  price  for  good  Apples  ;  in- 
deed, by  far  the  largest  portion  of  our  home-grown 
crop  is  sold  for  less  than  that.  Out  of  the 
hundreds    of    sorts    of    Apples    in     cultivation 
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the  only  ones  that  are  known  to  purchasers 
may  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  Eibstons, 
Blenheims,  and  Golden  Pippins,  with  Codlins 
or  Wellingtons  for  cooking,  exhaust  the  list  of 
English  sorts  that  are  inquired  after,  and  any 
sorts  that  bear  the  slightest  resemblance  to  one 
or  other  of  these  well-known  kinds  are  passed  off 
as  such.  This  is  done,  too,  in  some  instances  without 
detriment  to  the  purchaser,  for  that  varieties  but 
seldom  heard  of  by  name  are  more  than  equal  to 
those  so  eagerly  sought  after  for  every  purpose 
for  which  Apples  are  grown  must  be  patent  to  all 
who  take  the  trouble  to  enquire.  It  will  be  found 
that  some  kinds  very  largely  grown  and  highly 
esteemed  in  one  part  of  the  kingdom  are  not 
known  even  by  name  in  another,  and  during  the 
last  few  years  many  kinds  that  were  quite  in  the 
background  have  worked  their  way  to  the  front  by 
reason  of  their  certainty  of  cropping  and  general 
excellence,  while  those  termed  first-class  are  only 
grown  in  limited  quantities.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  Not  many  years  ago,  anyone  who  in- 
tended to  plant  an  orchard  either  took  the  names 
of  the  sorts  to  be  planted  from  fruits  shown  at 
exhibitions,  or  consulted  some  work  on  fruit  where 
Apples  are  classified  mostly  as  regards  flavour. 
Thus,  Kibston  Pippin,  Margil,  or  the  Cornish  Gilli- 
flower,  Ashmead's  Kernel,  Golden  Pippin,  and 
other  first-rate  sorts  were  planted  in  positions 
both  suitable  and  unsuitable.  In  sheltered  walled 
gardens,  if  they  produced  a  light  crop  for  the  use 
of  a  private  family  all  well  and  good ;  but  for 
the  rough-and-ready  system  of  growing  fruit  in 
quantity  for  market,  where  varieties  are  valued  ac- 
cording to  what  they  produce,  a  very  different 
standard  of  excellence  has  to  be  set  up.  Instead 
of  wasting  efforts  upon  sorts  that  one  would 
like  to  grow,  cultivators  go  in  for  planting 
what  they  can  grow.  A  good  crop  at  a  price 
which  the  general  public  can  alford  to  pay 
is  of  more  importance  than  fancy  prices  obtained 
for  special  kinds  that  require  the  shelter  of  glass 
to  bring  them  to  perfection.  Although  the  Kib- 
ston Pippin  still  commands  the  top  price  in  the 
market,  I  shonld  not  advise  it  to  be  planted  largely 
in  orchards,  except  in  very  favourable  positions,  for, 
taking  the  average  of  severalyears,  I  find  that  varie- 
ties far  down  in  the  list  are  much  more  remunera- 
tive.   As  regards  the 

Various  systems  or  cKowiNa  Apples  for 
market,  there  can  be  no  question  that  tall  stand- 
ards on  Grass  at  good  wide  distances  apart  are 
well  adapted  for  farmers  who  can  utilise  the  Grass 
for  stock  feeding,  and  thereby  keep  their  trees 
manured  and  fruitful  for  many  years.  Probably 
this  system  would  rapidly  spread  if  farmers  culti- 
vated their  own  land,  or  were  recompensed  for 
improvements  made  on  the  land  which  they  rent. 
It  is  a  landlord's  question  more  than  a  tenant's, 
and  must  be  taken  up  by  landlords  if  we  are  to 
supply  our  markets  with  home-grown  fruit.  Then 
there  is  the  mixed  system  of  planting  with  tall 
standards  at  wide  intervals  apart  and  rows  of 
dwarf  bush  trees  between  them.  In  Kent,  where 
this  system  is  largely  practised,  I  have  seen  enor- 
mous crops  of  Codlins  that,  even  at  from 
2s.  to  3s.  per  sieve,  realised  a  large  sum  per 
acre.  In  this  locality  I  hnve  seen  very  fine 
crops  on  trees  planted  at  wide  intervals  and 
cropped  between  with  vegetables,  and  now  that 
bush  trees  grafted  on  dwarfing  stocks  are  be- 
coming so  popular,  we  shall  probably  find  this 
system  very  largely  practised,  as  the  demand  for 
fresh  vegetables  grows  as  fast  as  that  for  home- 
grown fruit.  In  close  proximity  to  large  towns, 
where  a  ready  sale  can  be  obtained  for  all  kinds 
of  market-garden  crops,  I  feel  certain  that  Apples 
grown  in  quantity  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
safest  investments  for  either  the  farmer  or  market 
gardener.  Dwarf  bush  trees  grafted  on  dwarfing 
stocks  planted  in  lines  wide  enough  apart  to  allow 
of  intermediate  cropping  is  the  system  which  I 
should  adopt,  as  they  need  but  very  little  pruning 
and  no  training,  and,  being  surface  rooters,  they 
continue  healthy  in  shallow  soils  not  suited  for 
the  deeper-rooting  crab  stocks.  If  the  soil  is  cul- 
tivated and  manured  annually  for  intermediate 
crops,  the  Apples  ■will  continue  fruitful  for  many 


years.  There  is  no  need  for  waiting  weary  years 
looking  for  frnit  if  good  trees  are  planted.  Out 
of  several  dozens  that  I  planted  twelve  months 
ago  not  one  has  failed  to  carry  some  fine  fruits, 
and  many  of  them  have  had  quite  a  full  crop. 
The  reason  is  obvious;  these  dwarfing  stocks 
throw  out  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots  ;  therefore  the 
trees  stand  removal  without  feeling  the  check, 
and  in  planting  a  quantity  during  the  past  week 
that  had  been  temporarily  laid  in  by  the  heels, 
I  was  surprised  to  find  new  roots  not  only  pushing 
freely  from  all  the  older  ones,  but  pushing  out  in  all 
directions  from  the  stems  as  far  np  as  the  soil  had 
covered  them.  Early  planting  should  therefore 
be  the  rule,  as,  although  no  outward  growth  is 
visible,  the  roots  are  at  work  and  the  trees  will 
give  ample  proof  the  following  season  of  the  wis- 
dom of  getting  these  moved  directly  the  leaf  drops. 
As  regards  the  best 

Intekmediate  okops  to  grow,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  bush  fruits.  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
and  Raspberries,  are  not  only  certain  croppers, 
but  always  command  a  ready  sale.  No  matter 
how  heavy  the  crops  may  be,  they  are  all  cleared 
off  by  the  jam  manufacturers.  Then  there 
is  Asparagus,  which  makes  a  capital  interme- 
diate crop,  and  if  hundreds  of  acres  of  it 
were  planted,  it  would  prove  a  remunerative 
crop  to  the  cultivator,  and  a  boon  to  the  public. 
In  the  light,  warm  soil  of  the  southern  counties 
it  could  be  grown  as  a  field  crop  and  sold  at  a 
profit  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all.  This  is 
one  of  the  crops  that  need  shelter  from  wind,  and 
cross  rows  of  Apple  bushes  acting  like  hedges 
would  do  this.  Many  other  crops  are  equally 
benefited  by  shelter,  or  if  bush  trees  were  planted 
thick  enough  to  occupy  all  the  ground,  or  say  from 
10  feet  to  r2  feet  apart,  they  would  not  only  do 
this  but  also  shelter  one  another,  and  the  crops 
that  an  acre  of  such  bushes  would  produce  when 
in  full  bearing  is  surprising. 

Of  vaeieties  I  should  recommend  the  follow- 
ing as  sure  to  give  satisfaction,  viz : — 


Kitchen  Applet 
Keswick  Codlin 
Manks  Codlin 
I.onl  Suffleld 
Cox's  Pomona 
Loddinjrton  Seedling 
Echliuville 
Stirling  Castle 
^ew  Hau'thornden 
Wellington 
Warner's  King 
Winter  Queening 
Dutcli  Mignonne 
Northern  Greening 


Desert  Appi'8. 
Mr.  Gladstone 
Red  Juneating 
Irish  Peach 
Red  Qnarrenden 
Worcester  Pearmain 
King  of  Pippins 
Co.\'s  Orange  Pippin 
AVyken  Pippin 
Reinette  de  Canada 
Redleaf  Russet 
Summer  Golden  Pippin 
Golden  Knob 
Sturmer  Pippin 


A  good  number  of  bushes  of  each  kind  should 
be  planted,  for  in  planting  for  market  one  hun- 
dred trees  of  one  or  two  kinds  will  in  nearly  every 
case  be  found  more  remunerative  than  if  one 
hundred  trees  of  fifty  kinds  were  planted. 

Gosj/ort.  James  Geoom. 


INSIDE  r.  OUTSIDE  VINE  P,ORDEPvS. 
This  is  an  important  question,  made  still  more  so 
when  coupled  with  the  instructive  details  in  the 
matter  of  water,  given  by  "  J.  C.  C."  (p.  8).  But 
I  think  "J.  C.  C. "  is  in  error  in  estimating  the 
extent  to  which  borders  wholly  confined  inside 
are  approved  of  by  the  majority  of  those  who  have 
to  deal  with  Vines.  A  belief  that  the  roots  of 
Vines  will  not  stop  in  an  inside  border  if  they 
can  get  out  is  a  fixed  notion  held  by,  I  believe, 
the  majority  of  gardeners  ;  but,  as  I  have  before 
tried  to  show  when  this  question  has  cropped  up, 
where  the  roots  of  Vines  leave  the  inside  border 
for  the  outside,  it  is  through  their  not  getting  fair 
treatment  inside,  either  by  the  soil  getting  too 
poor  to  suit  them,  or  its  not  having  enough 
water  applied — the  latter  much  the  more  fre- 
quent cause  of  their  absence  inside.  Vine 
culture,  as  carried  out  under  glass  in  this 
country,  cannot  be  reckoned  a  new  pursuit, 
but  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  it  is  only  beginning 
to  be  fully  understood  how  much  water  the  roots 
must  have  to  satisfy  them.  And  before  going 
further,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  is  well  to  give 
merit  where  it  is  due ;  and  Mr.  Hunter's  practice 
at  Lambton,  I  think,  may  fairly  be  set  down  as 
the  eye-opener  as  to  the  vast  quantities  of  water 


Vines  will  not  only  bear,  but  require.  The  old 
cry  about  Vines  getting  too  much  water,  so  far  as 
the  growing  season  is  concerned,  is  a  huge  mis- 
take, provided  always  that  it  can  pass  freely 
away.  I  have  had  Vines  with  all  their  roots  in- 
side, through  there  being  no  chance  of  making 
any  outside  border,  and  found  them  improved  by 
muchmore  waterthanisgenerally  supposed  ample, 
but  I  did  not  take  means  to  show  reliably  the 
quantity  I  gave,  as  "  J.  C.  C."  has  done  by  his 
important  and  valuable  calculation,  which  is  evi- 
dence of  the  immense  quantity  of  moisture 
Vines  will  bear.  I  think  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  in  the  case  of  Vines  with 
their  roots  wholly  confined  to  inside  borders, 
that  there  are  more  that  do  not  get  half  the  water 
they  should  have  than  that  receive  enough.  And 
in  the  case  of  the  far  greater  numbers  that  have 
both  inside  and  outside  borders,  the  proportion 
that  get  enough  to  keep  their  inside  roots  plenti- 
ful and  active  bears  but  small  comparison  to  those 
that  go  very  much  short.  Yet  although,  with  rea- 
sonable attention  to  the  wants  of  the  roots,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  Vines  healthy  and  fruit- 
ful for  a  long  period  in  inside  borders,  still  I  think 
it  is  a  mistake  to  altogether  so  confine  them,  unless 
where  there  is  no  opportunity  of  giving  them  more 
or  less  outside  space  in  addition,  especially  in  the 
case  of  late  sorts  that  are  wanted  to  hang  on  the 
Vines  np  to  the  end  of  the  year,  for  with  such, 
when  wholly  dependent  for  moisture  on  the  roots 
so  confined,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  the 

Berries  shrivel,  unless  there  is  more  mois- 
ture present  in  the  soil  than  most  growers 
care  to  have,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
berries  moulding.  I  have  seen  this  occur  seve- 
ral times  by  the  middle  of  November,  and  with 
growers  who  stand  well  to  the  front.  'When  this 
mishap  takes  places  there  is  no  remedy  ;  no  amount 
of  water  given  after  the  berries  begin  to  shrivel 
will  cause  their  plumping  up  again,  Dear  ground 
compels  many  of  the  London  market  growers  to 
cover  the  whole  space  they  possess  with  glass,  ex- 
cept just  enough  for  path-room  to  move  on,  and 
under  such  circumstances  I  have  seen  in  a  bouse 
several  tons  of  Grapes  that  had  to  be  at  once 
sold,  making  a  shilling  or  two  a  pound  less  than 
they  would  if  they  could  have  been  kept  longer. 
Some  of  the  growers  who  have  the  roots  of  their 
Vines  all  inside  in  this  way  take  the  precaution  of 
giving  a  good  soaking  soon  after  the  late  crops 
are  ripe,  covering  the  border  over  with  G  inches 
of  clean,  dry  straw  to  help  to  keep  down  the 
moisture.  Where  there  is  even  only  a  limited 
extent  of  outside  root  space,  not  more  than 
6  feet  or  8  feet  in  width,  it  is  suflicient 
to  prevent  shrivelling  in  the  way  I  have  de- 
scribed, without  having  recourse  to  watering  the 
inside  border  at  a  time  when  it  is  better  for  the 
Grapes  to  have  the  atmosphere  dry.  The  3  inches 
of  drainage  which  "J.  C.  C. "  speaks  of  is,  no 
doubt,  as  effective  as  double  or  treble  the  amount 
would  be,  so  long  as  it  keeps  from  getting  clogged 
at  all — a  condition  that  depends  a  good  deal  upon 
how  it  was  secured  when  the  border  was  made. 
A  layer  of  good  tough  turf,  such  as  is  generally 
used  for  the  purpose,  if  carefully  laid  on  the 
drainage  material,  will  usually  keep  the  soil  from 
getting  down  so  as  to  prevent  its  acting.  But 
with  such  repeated  drenchings  as  needful,  and  that 
"J.  C.  C. "  gives,  there  is  a  chance  of  the  soil  get- 
ting down  amongst  the  drainage,  which  I  should 
have  liked  better  had  it  been  6  inches  or  8  inches 
deep,  especially  with  the  depth  of  border  named, 
and  which  few  who  have  had  much  to  do  with 
Vines  will  look  on  as  too  deep.  Presuming  that 
"  J.  C.  C. "  has  correctly  calculated  the 

Quantity  op  water  he  has  given,  it  is  an 
instructive  lesson,  as  the  amount  applied  is  equal 
to  considerably  over  half  a  million  gallons  per 
acre  per  annum.  I  should  not  suppose  that  there 
is  one  inside  Vine  border  in  ten  throughout  the 
country  that  gets  more  than  a  tenth  of  what 
"  J.  C.  C.  "  has  given  ;  neither  are  they  likely  to 
get  anything  near  as  much,  unless  there  is  the 
means  of  running  it  on  by  hose. 

There  are  a  good  many  things  in  gardening 
where  a  course  that  seems  theoretically  reasonable 
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is  not  borne  out  in  practice,  one  of  which  may  be 
named— the  objection  to  the  roots  of  Vines  oc- 
cupying both  outside  and  inside  borders.  I 
have  never  experienced  any  ill  effects  from  the 
different  conditions  they  are  thus  placed  under, 
and  some  of  the  oldest  and  still  vigorous  and 
fruitful  Vines  I  know  have  iheir  roots  so  located. 

T.  Baines. 

BLENHEIM  ORANGE  APPLE. 

"  J.  C.  B."  states  (p.  32)  that  this  Apple  realises  Gs, 
per  sieve.  '^Vho  is  willing  to  give  that  price  for 
it  i  In  the  same  paper  Mr.  Frankum  asserts 
that  he  received  but  .Ss.  per  bushel  for  fine 
Blenheims,  a  statement  which  I  can  well  believe, 
as  I  was  told  by  one  of  our  best  growers,  living 
within  twenty  miles  of  London,  that  he  sent  up  a 
fine  sample  of  picked  Blenheims,  and  that  the 
price  which  he  received  for  them  in  Covent  Gar- 
den was  half-a-crown  a  bushel  net.  Nobody 
ought  to  pay  3s.  per  dozen  for  American  Apples 
while  the  best  Blenheims  realise  less  than  that 
for  a  bushel.  Indeed,  my  friend  told  me  that 
rather  than  sell  them  at  that  price  he  would  give 
them  away,  or  use  them  himself.  Our  market 
farmers  are  told  to  plant  Apples  and  other  fruits ; 
and  peradventure  they  read  of  great  prices  being 
made;  but  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  calcu- 
lations, based  on  the  amounts  actually  received 
by  the  growers,  there  is  very  little  chance  of  a 
farmer  succeeding  in  districts  where  fruit  is  not 
grown.  I  write  from  esperience,  because  a  farmer 
in  my  own  neighbourhood  seriously  mooted  the 
question  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago ;  and  after  we  had 
talked  it  over  it  was  deemed  impracticable.  Suppose 
he  planted  a  few  acres  with  Apple  trees,  the  portion 
planted  would  have  to  be  fenced  in,  as  all  the 
market  farms  in  this  part  of  Essex  are  practically 
fenceless.  It  would  have  to  be  a  good  fence  to 
prevent  the  orchard  from  becoming  the  happy 
hunting  ground  of  all  the  boys  of  the  parish,  and 
they  are  both  numerous  and  formidable.  Then 
how  long  would  a  farmer  have  to  wait  before  his 
Apple  trees  were  large  enough  to  pay  for  the  fence 
and  the  price  of  the  trees  ?  The  late  Mr.  Green, 
of  Ilford,  or  his  employer,  the  late  Mr.  Thompson, 
could  have  answered  the  question. 

Some  eighteen  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  and  some  others  pro- 
posed to  form  a  company  to  grow  fruit  and  veget- 
ables on  the  Clement's  estate  at  Ilford.  Owing  to 
the  want  of  support,  the  scheme  fell  through. 
However,  the  want  of  funds  did  not  prevent  Mr. 
Thompson  trying  what  could  be  done  on  a  greatly 
modified  scale.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Rivers,  several  acres  of  very  fine  soil  were  planted 
principally  with  Apple  trees.  I  am  quoting  from 
memory,  but  I  fancy  Mr.  Green  told  me  they 
planted  600  Orange  Pippin  trees,  as  many  Wel- 
lingtons; while  Blenheims,  Lord  Suffields,  Rei- 
ne'te  de  Canadas,  Cox's  Pomonas,  Boston 
Eussets,  and  other  sorts  were  planted  in  quantity. 
Much  smaller  numbers  of  Pear  trees  were  planted, 
the  sorts  being  principally  Williams'  Bon  Chre- 
tien, Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre  d'Amanlis, 
and  a  few  other  varieties,  of  which  Doyenne  du 
Comice  and  Beurre  Superfin  were  thought  to  be 
the  best.  Between  the  rows  of  trees  Strawberries 
and  vegetables  of  various  sorts  were  planted.  The 
trees  stood  C  feet  apart  at  first,  and  when  they 
became  crowded  every  alternate  row  was  taken 
oat,  leaving  them  C  feet  by  12  feet.  Subsequently, 
every  alternate  tree  was  taken  out  of  the  rows, 
leaving  them  12  feet  by  12  feet.  The  ground  was 
Mr.  Thompson's  own,  and  even  with  no  rent  to 
pay  the  experiment  up  to  his  death,  which  took 
place  about  fourteen  years  after  the  trees  were 
planted,  resulted  in  a  considerable  loss. 

I  visited  the  orchard  in  question  several  times 
during  the  season,  and  frequently  heard  Mr. 
Green  express  his  opinion  upon  it.  If  a  tenant 
farmer  had  tried  such  an  experiment,  we  would 
have  had  an  illustration  of  the  old  adage,  "  While 
the  Grass  grew  the  horse  starved,"  verified.  Some 
one  may  fancy  that  in  this  case  the  trees  were 
badly  managed,  but  I  am  in  a  position  to  assert 
that  they  were  under  good  management ;  and 
Mr.     Green,     who     had     the     supervision     of 


them,  was  a  most  enthusiastic  cultivator. 
The  varieties  were  such  as  have  usually 
brought  the  highest  price  in  the  market.  I 
may  also  say  that  the  thinnings  of  the  orchard 
were  all  planted  to  increase  its  extent.  Therefore 
there  must  have  been  ultimately  about  a  dozen 
acres.  The  trees  might  probably  have  borne  pay- 
ing crops  after  the  first  fourteen  years  ;  but  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Thompson  the  ground  was  sold  for 
building  purposes,  and  thus  the  experiment  ended. 
When  this  'experiment  was  tried  much  was  said 
about  the  great  profits  that  might  be  made  by 
growing  fruit.  So  many  trees  a  yard  apart 
(I8io)  would  plant  an  acre.  In  one,  two,  or  three 
years  each  tree  would  bear  so  many  Apples,  which 
would  sell  for  so  much.  Say  a  peck  from  each 
tree,  4840  pecks,  or  1210bushels,  at  .is.  per  bushel, 
£302  10s.  per  acre;  even  at  half-a-crown  a  bushel 
£1 50  would  be  a  tempting  figure ;  these  are  drawing- 
room  fancies.  Plain  matter  of  fact  in  the  form  of 
practical  experience  dissolves  them  into  thin  air. 

J.  Douglas. 

VINE  BORDERS  WITHOUT  SOIL. 

I  HAVE  been  reading  in  more  than  one  paper 
lately  of  Vines  at  Wilton  House,  that  are  said  to 
be  growing  "  without  soil,"  and  I  have  also  heard 
of  them  from  other  sources  as  well.  It  %vill  be 
remembered  that  some  time  ago  Vine  growers  were 
startled  by  the  same  idea  from  another  quarter, 
but  in  that  case  the  Vines  grew  in  a  border  com- 
posed solely  of  cow  manure  and  rotten  leaves, 
and  great  things  were  anticipated  from  the  ex- 
periment, but  it  was  allowed  to  drop  out  of  sight, 
we  believe,  because  it  did  not  answer  expectations. 
The  experiment  at  Wilton  House,  however,  is  of  a 
much  more  intelligent  and  suggestive  description, 
and  opens  up  two  or  three  aspects  of  Vine 
border  treatment  that  have  been  much  discussed 
already.  Everyone  acquainted  with  Vine  literature 
knows  that  in  mostly  all  authoritative  receipts 
for  a  border,  bones,  lime  rubbish,  charcoal, 
and  broken  bricks  figure  rather  prominently. 
At  a  large  garden  where  I  was  once  Vine  borders 
were  always  being  made  and  unmade  every  year, 
and  many  composts  were  experimented  with,  but 
in  all  of  them  the  above  four  ingredients  entered 
to  the  extent  of  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  total 
bulk,  at  least,  and  it  used  sometimes  to  be  said, 
half  in  a  joke  and  half  in  earnest,  that  if  such 
large  quantities  of  lime,  bricks,  bones,  and  char- 
coal were  required  it  might  be  as  well  to  form  the 
border  of  these  alone.  This,  we  learn,  has  now 
been  done.  Mr.  Challis,  of  Wilton,  planted,  I 
read,  a  set  of  Vines  in  a  border  composed  of 
these  in  about  equal  parts,  and  with  the  result  that 
the  Vines  in  that  border  "  have  for  years  afforded 
fruit  superior  in  quality  to  all  others  in  the  garden." 
These  Vines  are  grown  alternately  with  others 
growing  in  a  border  of  soil  of  the  ordinary  de- 
scription, "  but  the  rods  are  the  finest  and  hardest, 
and  the  Grapes  invariably  the  best  that  are  grown 
in  the  soilless  border."  Now,  if  this  be  correct,  it 
is  an  important  discovery.  For  myself,  1  do  not 
doubt  that  Vines  will  grow  in  a  compost  of 
pounded  brick,  charcoal,  lime,  and  bones,  for 
many  kinds  of  plants  will  thrive  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  any  of  the  three  first  alone.  It  is  a 
common  thing  to  find  forest  trees  growing  almost 
exclusively  among  rocks,  the  roots  having  pene- 
trated the  fissures  to  a  great  depth,  where  no  soil, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  to  be 
found.  I  have  seen  many  such  examples,  and  I 
think  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  the 
discovery,  for  he  was  the  first  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  in  the  line  in  which  he  describes  an 
oak  that  had  "  cast  anchor  in  the  rifted  rock."  It  is 
extraordinary  the  kind  of  rooting  medium  that  trees 
will  thrive  in.  About  here  many  heaps  of  pure 
shale  (a  kind  of  inferior  coal)  has  accumulated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  old  disused  coal  shafts. 
These  heaps  (hills  they  are  called  locally)  are 
many  feet  deep,  and  have  been  planted  with 
Larch  and  other  trees,  which  grow  quite  freely, 
and  now,  but  for  the  peculiarly  artificial-looking 
shape  of  the  mounds,  no  one  would  suspect  them, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  trees,  to  consist  of 
anything  but  soil,  of  which  they  contain  none.    I 


am  quite  prepared,  therefore,  to  believe  that  Vines 
may  grow  and  do  well  in  a  compost  of  materials 
that  contain  in  abundance  all  the  elements  of 
Vine  food,  and  which  are  at  the  .same  time 
liarmless  when  mixed  in  the  right  propor- 
tions. But  a  main  question  is,  what  about 
water  ?  Growers  now  vie  with  each  other 
in  boasting  of  the  thousands  of  gallons  of  water 
they  apply  to  their  Vine  borders,  but  how  is  a 
border  constituted  on  the  principle  of  a  sieve  to 
be  kept  at  the  saturation  point.  True  charcoal 
and  brick  have  a  great  capacity  for  moisture,  and 
if  they  are  only  ground  down  finely  enough  they 
might  answer  well  enough,  but  we  want  further 
information  on  tliat  point.  We  need  to  know 
more  about  Mr.  Challis'  border  and  about  the 
Vines — their  age,  growth,  and  weight  of  crop,  and 
other  matters.  I  do  not  like  the  way  of  conveying 
an  idea  of  anything  to  the  public  by  saying  such  and 
suchathingis  betterthan  something  else,  of  neither 
of  which  the  public  have  any  precise  information. 
This  is  just  where  we  are  fast  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
periment at  Wilton  House,  and  one's  misgivings  are 
not  relieved  by  reading  at  the  end  of  the  report  of 
the  experiment  and  ofitssuccessfulissuethatitis  to 
"be  remembered  that  success  of  the  kind  indi- 
cated can  only  be  achieved  by  masters  in  the  art 
of  Grape  culture,  and  amateurs  and  lovers  of 
change  generally  would  not  act  wisely  by  rushing 
headlong  into  a  similar  method  of  culture.  If  they 
have  good  results  in  the  good  old  way  let  them  be 
content  to  travel  in  it ;  it  is  only  on  a  small  scale, 
and  experimentally,  that  these  innovations  can  be 
wisely  indulged,  however  well  the  above-named 
practice  has  answered  at  Wilton." 

It  will  appear  to  the  general  reader  that  if  any 
gardener  succeeds  better  by  one  plan  than  another 
there  is  no  reason  why  others  should  succeed  'Jn 
the  same  way.  For  my  part  I  can  get  charcoal  and 
lime  rubbish,  kc,  more  easily  than  good  turf. 
I  would  want  proportionally  less  of  it,  and 
I  might  put  the  practice  to  the  test  if  it  was  not 
for  the  last  few  sentences  I  have  quoted.  I  thought 
nothing  of  cow  manure  and  leaves  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  said  so,  because  it  involved  irrational 
principles,  but  Mr.  Challis'  borders  do  not,  for 
although  they  are  extremely  artificial,  they  are 
based  upon  a  more  reasonable  foundation. 

J.  S.  W. 

Pear  Beurro  Ranee. — We  are  now,  second 
week  in  January,  sending  a  few  very  nice  fruits  of 
this  Pear  to  table  for  desert.  They  are  of  fair 
average  size,  and  not  so  gritty  as  in  some  years ; 
the  flavour,  too,  is  very  good  indeed  for  a  late 
Pear.  We  always  get  a  good  crop  of  this  Pear  on 
a  west  wall,  but  some  years  it  does  not  ripen 
sufliciently  well  to  send  to  table  ;  when  such  is  the 
case  it  is  valuable  for  culinary  purposes. — J.  C.  C. 

Lord  Derby  Apple.— We  find  this  to  be 
one  of  the  most  profitable  of  kitchen  Apples,  but 
if  we  have  the  true  variety  it  does  not  at  all  re- 
semble the  Hawthornden,  andis  past  its  best  long 
before  Christmas.  The  trees  rarely  fail  to  bear, 
and  the  majority  of  the  fruits  are  very  large, 
conical  in  shape,  and  much  ribbed.  The  colour 
is  deep  green  when  first  gathered,  and  this,  as  the 
fruit  ripens,  changes  to  a  rich  orange-yellow.  It 
is  a  first-rate  Apple,  and  ought  to  be  included  in 
every  collection. — I. 

5122.— Apple  trees  and  Stra-wrberries. 

— "  G.  H."  (p.  10)  asks  which  are  the  best  Apple 
trees  for  gardens,  bush  or  espalier,  to  which  I 
would  reply  that  much  depends  on  the  extent  of 
the  ground.  If  the  garden  is  large  and  roomy, 
bushes  are  preferable,  as  they  require  no  training 
or  support,  and,  owing  to  their  having  a  greater 
spread  of  branch  and  more  leafage,  they  bear  the 
most  fruit.  To  keep  them  dwarf  and  restrict 
their  growth,  they  ought  to  be  on  the  paradise 
stock,  which  causes  most  sorts  of  Apples  to  form 
plenty  of  buds  at  an  early  stage  and  makes  them 
prolific.  For  a  garden  of  circumscribed  space 
espaliers  are  desirable,  as  they  require  but  little 
room  and  may  be  planted  so  as  to  form  a  back- 
ground or  boundary  to  borders  or  quarters,  and 
thus  define  and  give  character  to  the  ground.  The 
sorts  of  Strawberries  that  are  the  most  serviceable 
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to  grow  are  Keen's  Seedling  and  Vicomtesse  Heri- 
cart  de  Thury  for  first  gathering,  then  President, 
Sir  J.  Paston,  and  British  Queen,  to  be  succeeded 
by  Elton,  which  is  the  latest  of  all,  and  very  fine 
for  preserving.— S.  D. 


FIXING  BLOWING  SANDS. 

In  parts  of  the  country  where  the  land  borders  the 
sea  large  quantities  of  sand  are  often  blown  up 
by  the  wind.  This,  in  some  instances,  may  not 
go  far  inland,  but  may  form  hills  or  ridges  on 
or  near  the  part  on  which  it  was  first  deposited. 
More  particularly  is  this  the  case  when  the  coast 
is  mountainous ;  but  where  level  or  nearly  so, 
the  sand  gets  distributed  over  a  large  estent  of 
surface  and  the  land  becomes  ruioed  theiebj"^  for 
all  useful  purposes.  Where  the  soil  is  good  and 
fertile,  as  it  often  is  near  the  sea,  the  loss  on 
some  estates  from  this  cause  alone  is  very  great ; 
sometimes  during  a  gale  many  acres  will  be 
covered  in  one  night.  A  seaward  wind  will  at  times 
blow  a  good  deal  of  it  back,  but,  speaking  from  ob- 
servation of  rather  a  large  tract  of  sand,  I  must  say 
that  I  never  saw  this  happen  to  any  great  extent. 
I  am  acquainted  with  a  good  many  acres  of  land 
which  have  been  covered  with  sand  in  recent 
years,  but  I  do  not  know  of  one  acre  which  has 
been  entirely  or  permanently  cleared  by  wind 
blowing  the  sand  back  into  the  sea.  It  may  be 
shifted  about  here  and  there,  and  this  shifting 
tendency  makes  sea  sandhills  very  difficult  to 
deal  with,  as  a  piece  planted  or  sown  to-day  may 
have  ii  feet  or  l  feet  of  sand  blown  over  it  to- 
morrow, or  one's  work  for  weeks  may  be  destroyed 
by  sudden  squalls.  The  question  of  dealing  with 
this 

Land  destroyer  is  an  important  one  ;  but 
where  large  tracts  have  been  covered,  little 
or  no  hopes  need  be  entertained  of  clear- 
ing them.  The  only  chance  is  to  endea- 
vour to  convert  the  sandy  deposit  into  use- 
ful vegetable  ground.  Many  modes  of  doing 
this  have  been  from  time  to  time  proposed  and 
tried,  but  the  numbers  of  sterile  sandhills  still  to 
be  seen  on  various  coasts  iodicate  that  any  at- 
tempts made  to  clothe  them  must  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful. Those  acquainted  with  the  history  of  sea 
sandhills  know  that  Brc-montier  fixed  2U0(Ki(t 
acres  of  sand  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Gas- 
cony  by  means  of  Pine  trees,  but  many  years  ago 
Mr.  C  -R.  Mansel  Talbot,  the  owner  of  the  Margam 
estate,  tried  the  same  plan,  and  the  result  was  a 
failure.  Probably  the  climate  of  the  south-west 
of  France  was  more  congenial  to  the  growth  of 
such  trees  than  that  of  the  Welsh  coast,  but,  be 
this  as  it  may,  there  are  plenty  of  sandhills  here 
on  which  to  experiment,  and  this  Mr.  Talbot  has 
been  doing  for  some  considerable  time  back,  lli^s 
Field  of  experiments  extends  along  the 
coast  from  Morfa  Colliery  to  the  farm  of  Morfa- 
Bach,  a  distance  of  from  2  miles  lo  3  miles,  and 
in  extent  the  sandhills  occupy  over  1200  acres. 
()q  the  land  side  of  this  sand  fences  of  upright 
boards,  wattled  hurdles,  and  rows  of  brushwood 
have  been  tried,  but  one  and  all  of  these  only 
acted  as  temporary  impediments  to  the  sand,  col- 
lecting it  in  ridges  until  the  top  was  reached, 
when  it  blew  on  as  before.  Seed-sowing  was  then 
tried.  Many  bushels  of  Broom  seed  were  sown, 
but  no  plants  made  their  appearance.  Many  kinds 
of  hardy  Grasses  recommended  for  the  purpose 
by  seed  firms  and  others  were  also  tried,  but  the 
few  which  managed  to  germinate  and  spring 
into  life  soon  perished.  Weeds,  which  are 
said  to  luxuriate  where  nothing  else  will 
exist,  did  not  do  so  in  this  case.  Sackfuls  of 
seed  of  Nettle,  Pock,  Thistle,  &c.,  were  collected 
in  the  byeways  and  sown  as  carefully  in  the  sands 
as  if  they  had  been  pedigree  wheat,  but  without 
result;  very  little  of  the  seed  was  allowed  to  re- 
main quiet  long  enough  to  germinate.  At  that 
time  accounts  reached  us  of  the  wonderful  crops 
of  Prickly  Comfrey  which  were  said  to  be  secured 
from  waste  places.  It  was  stated  to  do  well  where 
nothing  else  would  grow,  and  we  therefore  thought 
the  sandhills  would  just  be  the  place  for  it.  Only 
a  limited  quantity  was  planted,  but  the  plantg 


never  increased  in  size,  and  after  existing  for  a 
time  disappeared.  At  last  Mr.  Talbot  suggested 
transferring  some  of  the 

Grass  which  grows  here  and  there  on  the 
mounds  to  the  bare  spacer,  and  this  has  been 
done  now  for  three  years  with  success.  This 
Grass  is  commonly  known  as  Bent,  and  botanically 
as  Calamagrostis  arenaria  (syn.,  Ammophila  are- 
naria),  and  is  very  hardy.  It  grows  in  the  pure 
sandhills  with  the  greatest  luxuriance,  and  the 
greatest  degree  of  heat  or  drought  or  the  severest 
cold  does  not  affect  it  in  the  least.  In  hot  sum- 
mer weather,  when  the  sand  is  so  warm  that  one 
can  hardly  bear  it,  this  Grass  remains  healthy  and 
green,  a  result  doubtless  due  to  its  roots  run- 
ning down  many  feet  in  depth.     On  many  of  the 


without  losing  a  single  plant,  and  it  is  only  a  small 
corner  here  and  there  which  we  have  ever  had  to 
plant  a  second  time.  Altogether,  this  plan  of 
dealing  with  sandhills  is  superior  and  cheaper 
than  any  we  have  ever  seen  tried  or  read  of,  and 
its  success  is  unquestionable.  J.  MuiK. 

Margam  Park,  Taiback,  Glamorgaiishire. 


Books. 

WOODS,  F0KE3TS,  AND  ESTATES  OF 

PERTHSHIRE.* 

If  the  woods,  forests,  and  estates  of  every  county 
in  the  British  Isles  were  dealt  with  in  the  same 
thorough  manner  as  Mr.  Hunter  has  ia  this  work 


The  "  Stcu-art  "  Larch  at  Uonskeid.    Height,  97Jeet;  girth,  lljeei  at 
1  Joot  from  the  ground. 


mounds  this  Grass  grows  in  close  masses,  and  from 
these  the  young  plants  are  taken  for  fresh  planta- 
tions. They  are  dug  up  with  a  spade  and  with  a 
few  roots  attached  to  them.  At  the  same  time 
holes  are  made  about  3  feet  apart  all  over 
the  bare  surface  of  the  sand  with  an  iron- 
pointed  dibble.  This  implement  is  about  as 
thick  as  one's  arm,  and  makes  a  hole  from 
1  ft.  to  18  inches  deep.  There  is  a  projecting 
piece  of  iron  at  this  distance  from  the  point,  by 
which  it  is  driven  down  with  the  foot— no  diffi- 
cult matter^into  the  loose  sand.  Into  each  hole 
a  handful  of  the  Grass  is  inserted  with  the  roots 
as  far  down  as  they  can  be  got,  and  then  the  hole 
is  closed  by  the  heel  of  the  planter.  During  the 
last  three  years  over  500  acres  have  been  thus 
planted  here  at  a  cost  of  about  7s.  per  acre.  That 
planted  three  years  ago  on  the  most  sterile  and 
unsettled  surfaces  is  now  a  verdant  mass  which 
no  wind  or  storm  can  effect.  The  planting  is  done 
between  September  and  April;  we  have  frequently 
planted    patches  of   four  acres    and  five    acres 


done  those  of  Perthshire,  we  should  be  in  posses- 
sion of  such  an  array  of  facts  concerning  arbori- 
culture as  would  be  invaluable  to  the  present  and 
future  generations  of  tree  planters.  It  is  evident 
that  the  country  at  large  is  becoming  more  and 
more  alive  to  the  importance  of  tree  planting  and 
reafforesting,  and  the  production  of  this  useful 
volume  corroborates  the  fact.  It  has  a  special  in- 
terest not  only  for  those  who  are  immediately  con- 
cerned in  tree  culture  and  the  management  of 
estates,  but  being  popular  in  character,  it  may  be 
read  with  interest  by  such  of  the  general  public  as 
care  at  all  for  sylvan  beauty.  Every  page  of  the 
book,  and  they  number  upwards  of  500,  is  replete 
with  interesting  and  valuable  information  re- 
specting tree  growth,  and  bears  evidence  of  the 
large  amount  of  labour  and  research  which  Mr. 


*  "  Woods.  Forests,  ami  Estates  of  PerthUiire,  with 
Sketches  of  the  Pi'incipal  Families  in  the  County."  By 
Thomas  Hunter,  Editor  Pertfishire  ComtUutionat.  Illus- 
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Hunter  has  brought  to  bear  on  his  work.  He  has 
gleaned  quite  a  store  of  facts  concerning  woods 
and  forests  and  their  management  from  experi- 
enced foresters  and  others  with  whom  his  re- 
search has  brought  him  in  contact ;  consequently 
the  book  embodies  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to  the 
methods  of  carrying  out  forestry  operations. 

In  selecting  the  great  midland  county  of  Scot- 
land as  the  basis  of  his  work,  Mr.  Hunter  was 
probably  aware  that  it  was  the  most  important 
from  an  arboricaltural  standpoint.  It  was  the 
landlords  of  Perthshire— notably  the  Athole  and 
Breadalbane  families  and  Mr.  Menzies,  of  Cul- 
dares,  who  introduced  the  Larch — who  were  the 
first  to  carry  into  practice  the  principles  of  modern 
forestry,  and  to  show  to  their  brother  landlords 
the  importance  of  planting  waste  lands  upon  an 
extensive  scale.  It  was  in  Perthshire,  too,  where 
the  most  promising  of  our  newer  coniferous  trees 
first  found  a  home,  and  it  is  there  that  the  best 
specimens  in  Scotland  are,  as  a  whole,  to  be  found. 
In  tracing  the  work  of  these  planters,  therefore, 
Mr.  Hunter  is  virtually  tracing  the  history  of 
Scottish  forestry  generally,  and  presenting  us  with 
a  picture  showing  the  vast  changes  which  have 
been  effected  on  the  face  of  the  country  during 
the  past  one  hundred  years. 

Not  the  least  interesting  and  important  chap- 
ters in  the  book  are  those  devoted  to  the 
history  of  the  county  families  of  Perthshire  and 
their  estates.  These  properties  include  those  of 
Athole,  Blair  Drummond,  Monteith,  Drum- 
mond  Castle,  Castle  Menzies,  Dnpplin,  Scone, 
Moncriefie,  Keir,  and  Taymouth,  all  of  which 
are  graphically  described  by  the  author.  There 
are  altogether  nearly  one  hundred  properties  de- 
scribed more  or  less  minutely,  and  as  the  work  is 
the  result  of  personal  visits,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  its  extent  and  the  labour  it  must  have 
entailed.  In  describing  the  places  mentioned,  Mr. 
Hunter  has  enumerated  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  fine  tree  growth  connected  with  them, 
and  generally  he  gives  the  present  dimensions  of 
the  specimens,  and  the  dates  at  which  they  were 
planted.  The  introductory  chapter  points  out  the 
solemnising  influence  of  woods,  their  effect  on  the 
landscape,  their  climatic  influence,  and  com- 
mercial importance.  And  after  recounting  the 
destruction  of  the  woods  during  feudal  times,  Mr. 
Hunter  proceeds  to  note  the  efforts  at  improve- 
ment, and  refers  to  various  Acts  of  Parliament  by 
which  planting  was  at  one  time  made  compulsory, 
concluding  this  interesting  chapter  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  acreage  at  present  under  wood,  and 
the  pecuniary  value  of  the  woods  in  Perthshire, 
which  he  estimates,  at  a  low  valuation,  as  nearly 
three  and  a  half  millions. 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  copious  engravings  of 
old  or  notable  places  of  interest  in  the  county. 
For  the  annexed  illustration  of  the  famous 
"  Stewart  Larch  "  at  Bonskeid,  planted  by  Dr. 
Stewart  more  than  100  years  ago,  and  which  we 
introduce  here,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hunter. 
This  fine  tree  was  also  illustrated  by  Mr.  Michie, 
in  his  treatise  on  the  Larch.  Its  dimensions  are 
as  follows  :  At  1  foot  from  the  ground  its  girth  is 
12  feet,  at  5  feet  its  girth  is  9  feet,  and  at  12  feet 
it  girths  8  feet  9  inches,  while  the  height  is  97 
feet,  and  contains  190  cubic  feet  of  timber. 
There  is  a  useful  index  given  to  the  old  and 
notable  trees  mentioned  in  the  work.  This  in- 
teresting volume  forms  a  welcome  addition  to 
works  on  forestry. 
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NARCISSUS  FARMING. 

Theke  may  be,  or  there  may  not  be,  a  great  future 
for  the  British  farmer  in  the  production  of  jam  ; 
but  beyond  doubt  the  agriculturist  must  make  the 
most  of  every  market  he  can  find  a  profit  in. 
Possibly  a  hint  may  be  taken  from  what  is  being 
done  in  the  Soilly  Islands.  So  well  are  these  ifles 
guarded  from  chilling  winds,  that  only  once  in  ten 
years  or  so  are  they  covered  with  a  mantle  of 
snow,  and  then  only  for  a  short  time.  The  pro- 
blem the  Scillonian  agriculturists  had  to  face  was 
more  particularly  the  limited  land  area  available 
for  the  plough.  True,  there  were  150  isles  and 
rocks,  but  the  cultivable  soil  only  amounted  to 
Eome  2000  acres.  The  farms  ^were  very  small, 
and  if  they  were  to  supply  their  tenants  with 
the  wherewithal  to  live  as  civilised  man  pre- 
fers to  live  nowadays,  they  must  be  made  to  pay 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  capability.  New  Pota- 
toes were  grown,  and  that  with  success  ;  but  if  a 
frost  did  come  to  destroy  the  tender  shoots  that 
had  boldly  emerged  from  the  black  soil,  it  was  all 
over  with  the  year's  agricultural  prospects.  One 
cold  night  was  suflicient  to  install  black  care  as  an 
unwelcome  yet  undeniable  guest  in  a  score  of 
homesteads. 

Several  years  ago  it  occurred  to  the  late  Mr. 
Augustus  Smith,  whose  intelligent  interest  in  hor- 
ticulture is  well  known  and  has  left  a  permanent 
monument  of  itself  in  the  Abbey  gardens  at  Tresoo, 
to  test  the  capacity  of  the  island  soil  for  produc- 
ing the  Narcissus.  The  plant  was  introduced  and 
grown  more  or  less  widely,  scarcely  with  hope  of 
profit  at  first.  It  is  probably  not  more  than  six 
years  ago  when  the  first  consignment  of  Lilies 
fron  the  Cassiterides  found  their  way  to  Covent 
Garden.  Now  some  of  the  large  growers  at  Scilly 
have  as  many  as  200,000  bulbs,  each  supporting 
on  a  long  stem  the  beautiful  flower  so  much 
valued  for  house  and  church  decoration.  What 
this  may  mean  in  the  way  of  prosperity  can  be 
roughly  estimated  when  we  learn  that  the  Narcis- 
sus has  sold  for  Is.  6d.  per  bunch  of  a  dozen  in 
the  closing  days  of  December.  Also  itis  to  benoted 
that  the  bulbs  multiply  rapidly ;  they  double, 
treble,  and  even  at  times  quintuple  in  one  year. 
As  a  climax  to  all  this  good  portion,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Scilly  need  fear  competi- 
tion of  a  dangerous  sort. 

Holland  devotes  thousands  of  acres  to  the  culti- 
vation of  Narcissus  bulbs,  and  is,  of  course,  to  be 
approached  only  with  trembling  in  the  matter  of 
Tulips  ;  but  Holland  is  not  ready  to  send  flowers 
to  London  so  early  in  the  year,  and  for  a  long 
time  to  come  must,  perforce,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  pecuniary  allurements  of  Covent  Garden.  The 
Riviera  dl  Ponente  and  the  gardens  of  Mentone 
might  alarm  the  Cassiterides ;  but  then  the  sup- 
ply from  the  region  of  the  Esterelles  is  stopped, 
tapped,  and  even  exhausted  at  Paris,  where  flower 
prices  are  high ;  and  even  if  any  Soleil  d'Ors  or 
Paper-whites  get  through  to  London,  they  are 
surpassed  in  beauty  and  in  favour  with  "  the 
trade  "  by  the  Gulf  Stream  Narcissus.  Guernsey 
grows  Lilies  ;  but  the  Channel  island,  although  it 
is  well  ahead  with  its  Radishes,  does  not  come  up 
to  time  with  Scilly  in  its  consignments  of  this 
flower.  Consequently,  for  the  early  Narcissus, 
Scilly  has  practically  no  rivals  in  the  field. 

The  Narcissus  farm  at  Rocky  Hill  is  well  worth  a 
visit.  The  land  devoted  to  the  flower  is  fenced 
with  deep,  thick,  dark  green  hedges  of  Pyra- 
cantha,  all  trimly  cut,  which  form  also  a  plea- 
sant contrast  to  the  bright  tender  green  of  the 
Narcissus  leaf.  Here  the  plant  grows  luxuriantly 
in  long  rows  of  beds,  and  where  the  shelter  is 
most  complete  the  stalks  are  sometimes  a  yard  in 
length.  Nothing  is  much  pleasanter  for  those  who 
care  for  flower  gathering  thantospendanhourortwo 
plucking  the  fresh  crisp  stalks.  They  are  set  side 
by  side  in  deep,  round,  gathering  baskets.  Thus 
collected,  they  are  conveyed  to  the  farmhouse, 
sorted,  and  tied  in  bunches.  A  dozen  stalks  go 
to  a  bunch,  and  some  little  experience  is  necessary 
to  attain  perfection  in  the  art  of  tying  them  up 
satisfactorily.  Fifty  or  sixty  or  seventy  bunches 
make  op  each  basket,  which  is  then  ready  for  for- 
warding to  Covent  Garden. 


A  prettier  farming  industry  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine.  An  additional  charm  lies  in  the  fact 
that  all  these  fair  flowers  are  blooming  when  the 
days  are  shortest  and  dreariest.  Then  there  is 
something  of  a  charm  in  the  reflection  that  so 
much  floral  beauty  flourishes  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  Atlantic  when  in  its  wildest  and 
stormiest  moods.  The  hill-side  nooks  in  the 
Cassiterides  were  always  delightful ;  but  they  are 
more  so  now  that  every  yard  of  favouring  soil  is 
jealously  guarded  as  the  home  of  a  flower  hardly 
anywhere  excelled  in  simple  grace  and  loveliness. 
The  Narcissus  has  brought  brighter  days  to  the 
Scillonian  farmer ;  and  if  the  farmers  of  the 
larger  island  keep  their  eyes  open,  jam,  or  some- 
thing else,  may  do  for  them  what  the  Narcissus  is 
doing  for  Scilly. — St  James'  Gazette. 


QUESTIONS. 

5129.— Apple  trees  —What  is  the  best  treatment  for 
canker  in  Apple  trees  ?— G.  li. 

6130.— Stra-wberries.— Should  I  dig  between  the  rows 
of  Strawberries,  or  should  I  leave  them  alone  ?— G.  H. 

6131.-Zenobla  ppeclosapulverulenta— Will  you 
kindly  inform  me  where  I  can  obtain  a  plant  of  this  shrub, 
as  figured  by  you  on  Dtcember  29?— W.  F.  J. 

5132.— Wall  climber  under  trees.— 'Win  someone 
kindly  give  me  the  name  of  a  wall  climber  that  would 
thrive  under  ti  ees  1  I  wish  to  clothe  a  wall  and  would  like 
a  quick  grower. — A.  M. 

6133— Scale  on  Peaches-Can  any  of  yourreadera 
tell  me  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  broan  scale  on  Peach 
trees  ?  I  have  tried  different  sorts  of  insecticides,  but 
without  success.— Young  gardener. 

6134.-Yort  and  Lancaster  RoEe.-Would  anyone 
kindly  inform  me  as  to  how  many  varieties  there  are  of 
th  s  old  historic  Kose,  and  where  their  descriptions  may 
be  had,  not  having  been  able  to  find  any  notice  of  them  in 
any  catalogue  ?-  J.  U.  Shabpe,  21,  Uerriet  Street,  P.S. 
Qlasffovj. 

5136.-lQsects  In  soil.— Is  there  any  process  by  which 
the  soil  in  which  very  small  seeds  are  sown  can  be  cleared 
of  insects?  If  there  is  a  remedy,  a  linowledge  of  it  would 
be  invaluable.  The  insects  keep  buirowing  in  the  soil  dis- 
turbing the  seeds  and  covering  them  to  a  greater  depth 
than  is  needed.— Pkaoucal  Gabdenir. 

6136.— Sophronltis  grandlflora.— 'Win  any  succes- 
ful  grower  of  this  kindly  tell  me  its  pr  per  treatment?  I 
have  two  pans  of  it  potted  in  lumpy  fibrous  peat,  Sphag- 
num, and  charcoal  raised  well  up  above  the  rims.  At  pre- 
sent they  are  in  a  temperature  of  from  60''  to  65°  by  day, 
with  6"  or  so  less  by  night,  and  kept  rather  dry,  treatment 
under  which  they  annually  make  good  grow  ths.  but  fail  to 
flower.    They  are  now  commenting  to  grow.— 1 .  G. 

6137.— Iron  tanks.— Does  water  from  iron  tanks  injure 
Cape  Heaths  and  New  Holland  plants?  My  employer  had 
two  holding  aliont  1000  gallons,  sunk  in  the  ground  to 
receive  the  water  from  the  houses.  They  were  covered 
over  with  planks  two  years  ago.  I  have  an  idea  that  this 
water  is  injurious  to  the  plants.  The  tanks  were  previously 
used  as  boilers.  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  to  any  of  your 
correspondetts  who  will  kindly  give  me  their  opinions  on 
the  subject.— W.  L. 

6138.— Fermenting  material  in  Peach  bouses. 
-I  am  deficient  in  the  way  of  heat  in  the  early  forcing 
Peach  house.  I  propose  increasing  it  with  short  stable 
manure,  just  throwing  it  in  a  heap  in  the  house,  so  as  to 
maintain  a  temperature  of  about  65"  in  the  day  time  and 
.10°  at  night.  Is  there  any  danger  of  injuring  the  trees  by 
this  method  of  forcing?  They  aio  not  yet  in  bloom.  Also 
would  the  hot  manure  injure  the  bloom  at  the  time  of 
setting  ■;— T.  S. 

5139  — Ferns.- Will  any  of  your  correspondents  kindly 
give  me  infurmatiim  on  the  following  points?  I  h.ave 
bought  two  plants  of  Todea  superlia.  I  think  they  rciuire 
repotting;  how  often  should  they  be  repotted?  Wh«t  soil 
do  they  retiuire?  Should  the  pots  be  well  drained  ?  In  pot- 
ting should  the  mass  of  roots  which  now  covers  the  heap 
of  soil  be  covered  with  the  fresh  material  or  not?  Any 
other  information  respecting  the  culture  of  this  fine  Fern 
will  be  acceptable.— A  Lover  of  Filmi  Fekss. 

6140.— Bud-dropping  In  Peaches —Will  any  reader 
of  The  GariieN  kindly  say  why  a  leach  tree  which  I  have 
is  dropping  its  buds  ?  It  bore  no  fruit  last  season,  but 
made  a  vigorous  growth.  It  is  planted  inside  on  the  front 
of  the  house  on  a  good  roomy  border.  It  was  liberally  sup- 
plied with  water  and  well  syringed,  owing  to  its  being  in- 
fested with  red  spider.  At  the  fall  of  the  leaves,  which  fell 
rather  green,  I  turned  on  a  slight  bit  of  heat  to  try  and 
ripen  the  wood,  but  the  latter  has  not  ripened  well.  The 
house  during  the  whole  time  was  given  all  the  air  possible, 
but  no  root  sashes  were  taken  off.  During  the  frost  some 
heat  was  allowed  in  the  house,  there  being  boxes  of  cut- 
tings and  other  plants  in  it.  A  tree  planted  in  the  same 
house  on  the  back  wall  looks  all  right.  I  find  nests  of  red 
spider  here  and  there  in  the  old  tyings  ;  and  I  would  also 
like  to  know  it  I  can  wash  the  tree  over  with  a  solution  o( 
Fir  tree  oil ;  if  so,  what  proportion  of  it  may  be  allowed  to 
the  gallon  of  water,  or  what  is  the  best  dressing  I  can  give 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  spider  without  Injury  to  the  tree  ? 
— IngniKEK. 
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ORCHIDS    IN    FLOWER. 

Leella  anceps  (.J.  Speed).— A  very  good  form,  almost 
identical  n1th  that  named  Barkeri,  which  is  considered  to 
be  the  darliest  coloured  variety. 

Phalsenoptis  ScblUerlana.— We  have  open  just 
now  a  beautiful  plant  of  this  Phalrenopsis.  One  branched 
Bpike  carries  over  70  expanded  blooms.  We  had  also  in 
bloom  some  days  ago  Odontoglossum  sjTingoglossum  and 
the  most  beautiful  Lyeaste  Skiimeri  alba  (true),  >nth  a 
very  large  pure  white  flower.  —  Vekvaet  et  Cie, 
Ghent. 

White  Oattleya  Trianse. — A  flower  of 
this  choice  Orchid  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Elliott,  of  Selly  Oak,  together  with  a  very  fine 
variety  of  Cattleya  Percivaliana — further  evidence 
of  its  worth  and  beauty.  It  is  somewhat  singular 
that  out  of  the  thousands  of  Cattleya  Trianse  plants 
that  are  imported  and  flowered  in  this  country  so 
few  white  ones  crop  up. 

Dendrobium  aureum. — No  Dendrobe  can 
vie  with  this  one  as  regards  perfume,  which  is 
simply  delicious,  sweeter  even  and  more  powerful 
than  that  of  Violets.  The  Orchid  house  at  Kew 
is  just  now  filled  with  its  fragrance.  Its  quiet 
primrose-yellow  flowers,  with  tawny  lips,  are  not 
so  attractive  as  those  of  other  Dendrobes,  but 
the  plant  is  indispensable  in  every  garden  where 
the  cream  of  winter-flowering  plants  is  sought 
for.    Its  other  name  is  D.  heterocarpum. 

Cattleya    "Warscewiezi    delicata.— A 

three-flowered  spike  of  this  exquisitely  beautiful 
variety  has  been  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Thomson  and 
Son,  Tweedside  Vineyard,  Clovenfords.  We  call 
this  form  Warscewiezi  delicata,  as  it  comes  nearest 
to  the  Cattleya  known  under  that  name  as  far  as 
colour  is  concerned,  but  the  flowers  are  larger  and 
the  sepals  and  lips  broader,  the  former  being 
2i  inches  across,  and  the  whole  flower  measures 
just  upon  6  inches  in  diameter.  The  colour  is 
the  most  delicate  mauve,  with  the  labellum  washed 
with  golden  yellow  in  the  throat. 

Dendrobium  Plndleyanum.— This  is  a 
veritable  gem  amongst  Dendrobes,  and  one  that 
should  be  highly  prized  by  those  who  possess  it, 
especially  as  it  is  by  no  means  a  common  plant. 
The  delicate  tones  of  the  flowers  are  distinct  from 
those  of  any  other  Dendrobe.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  waxy  white,  flushed  with  delicate  pink; 
while  the  broad,  shell-like  labellum  is  yolk-of-egg 
colour,  margined  with  white.  In  growth,  too,  it  is 
unmistakeable,  the  stems,  or  rather  pseudo-bulbs, 
being  distinctly  separated  into  nodes.  It  is  a 
dwarf  and  free  grower,  and  an  abundant  flowerer. 
Some  fine  blossoms  of  it  have  been  sent  to  us  by 
Mr.  Macdonald,  Woodlands  House,  Perth,  together 
with  blossoms  of  the  superb  hybrid  D.  Ainswortlii 
and  early  blooms  of  D.  Wardianum. 

Sale  of  Orcliids.— On  the  nth  inst.  a  large 
sale  of  Orchids,  numbering  about  800  lots,  from 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  took  place  at 
Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris'  rooms,  Cheapside. 
Some  unusually  high  prices  were  obtained  for  a 
few  of  the  lots,  the  most  noteworthy  being  100 
guineas  for  an  enormous  mass  of  Cattleya  Perci- 
valiana, said  to  be  a  very  fine  variety.  Two  fine 
plants  of  the  new  Saccolabinm  illnstre,  a  fine 
variety  of  S.  giganteum,  fetched  21  guineas  and 
fifteen  guineas  respectively,  and  amass  containing 
100  bulbs  of  the  new  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  fetched 
16  guineas.  All  the  plants  were  in  excellent 
condition,  and  realised  good  prices. 

"  Orchids  from  Perth. — Amongst  a  beautiful 
gathering  of  seasonable  Orchids  sent  us  by  Mr. 
Macdonald  from  his  choice  collection  at  Wood- 
lands House,  Perth,  the  following  are  the  most 
noteworthy,  viz.  :  Phatenopsis  Stuartiana,  a  fine 
branching  spike,  representing  a  variety  remarkable 
for  the  profusion  of  spots  on  the  sepals,  and  with 
flowers  almost  as  large  as  those  of  the  nobilis 
variety ;  Cypripedium  Ilaynaldianum,  a  near 
neighbour  of  the  commoner  C.  Lowi ;  Oncidium 
excavatum,  a  showy  Oncid,  and  one  well  worth 
growing  on  account  of  its  distinctness ;  Masde- 
vallia  ignea,  undoubtedly  the  most  useful  of  all 
the  species  for  winter  flowering,  being  so  bright 
and  persistent  and  a  free  grower ;  Cypripedium 
baibatum  nigrum,  the  flnest  of  the  several  varie- 


ties of  this  well-known  Lady's  Slipper,  the  pouch 
of  the  flower  being  about  twice  the  ordinary  size 
and  of  a  shining  purplish  black;  Laslia  autumnalis 
atrorubens,  an  uncommonly  deeply  coloured  form  : 
Odontoglossum  Eossi  majus,  a  fine  cluster  of  large 
beautifully-coloured  blooms  ;  Laslia  harpophylla, 
an  indispensable  Orchid  where  variety  of  colour 
is  desired,  the  brilliant  orange-vermillion  tint  of 
its  blossoms  being  so  unusual  amongst  Orchids ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Sophronitis  grand  i- 
flora,  which  Mr.  Macdonald  appears  to  grow  ad- 
mirably. 

Ne'W  Oattleya  — The  following  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  very  fine  Cattleya  just  flowering  with  me 
the  first  time  ;  the  petals  are  fully  3  inches  wide 
and  the  sepals  are  1:^  inches.  These  are  of  the 
purest  white ;  the  back  sepal  stands  erect,  thus  mak- 
ing the  outline  of  the  flower  almost  a  circle  ;  the  lip 
is  2  inches  either  way,  and  is  slightly  shaded  with 
amethyst  throughout  its  entire  length,  with  a 
large  yellow  blotch  in  the  throat.  Altogether  it 
is  a  most  superb  Cattleya. — H.  James,  Castle 
Ni/rsery,  Zon-i'r  Norn-ood. 

NewLselia. — At  Wednesday's  sale  in  Stevens's 
Rooms  there  was  a  marvellously  fine  new  L«lia 
put  up  for  sale  from  Messrs  Backhouse  &  Sons, 
York.  The  flowers  are  of  surpassing  beauty,  and 
may  be  best  described  as  a  magnified  form  of  L. 
autumnalis,  though  some  regard  it  as  a  hybrid 
between  L.  furfuracea  and  autumnalis.  The 
flower  is  twice  the  size  of  the  ordinary  forms  of 
either  these  species,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
very  broad  and  flat,  of  waxy  texture,  white, 
heavily  flushed  with  crimson-lake.  It  has  been 
named,  L.  autumnalis  grandiflora,  an  appropriate 
name,  though  in  the  catalogue  it  was  stated  that 
the  plant  was  worthy  of  a  more  distinctive  name, 
such  as  L.  intermedia.  The  plant  was  a  flne  one, 
possessing  four  leading  growths.  We  understand 
that  it  was  not  sold. 

Sale  of  flo'werlngr  Orchids.  —  On  Wed- 
nesday an  important  sale  of  Orchids  in  flower 
took  place  at  Stevens's  Rooms,  Covent  Garden. 
There  were  about  .370  lots  in  the  sale,  which  in- 
cluded some  choice  things,  such  as  the  white 
Lycaste  Skinneri,  which  fetched  £12  12s. ;  Phalje- 
nopsis  Dayana,  jf6  Gs.  ;  P.  intermedia  (small 
plant),  .£3  10s  ;  Odontoglossum  Edwardi,  a  flne 
plant  with  tall,  branching  spike,  £.1 ;  0.  Ander- 
soni,  a  fine  form,  £0  fls. ;  Cypripedium  villosum, 
well  grown  and  profusely  flowered,  £9  9s.  There 
was  also  a  singularly  fine  Oncidium,  which  bore 
a  long  branching  spike,  carrying  numbers  of 
large  olive-brown  flowers  ;  no  one  seemed  to  know 
what  species  it  was  ;  therefore,  it  is  either  new  or 
very  rare ;  it  fetched  £1  Is,.  Messrs.  Backhouse, 
of  York,  sent  a  fine  collection,  consisting  chiefly 
of  Lx'lia  autumnalis  atrorubens,  which  they  grow 
so  admirably.  Some  fine  masses,  carrying  a  dozen 
or  more  spikes,  were  the  centre  of  attraction, 
though  the  largest  only  fetched  £6  16s.  6d. 


annually  of  a  few  of  the  leading  sorts  would  be 
about  as  follows  :  Scariet  Dae  Van  Thol,  800,000 ; 
White  Pottebakker,  300,000  ;  Golden  Prince, 
500,000 ;  White  Queen  Victoria,  .500,000 ;  and 
Thomas  Moore,  100,000.  The  total  number  of 
flowering  bulbs  of  the  Tulip  yearly  exported  by 
Dutch  florists  amounts  to  over  5,000,000  bulbs. 
The  commercial  value  for  a  flower  at  the  present 
day  of  a  new  variety  of  early  Tulip,  if  of  unusu- 
ally fine  quality,  would  be  about  £1,  being  only 
about  one-tenth  the  value  of  a  new  Hyacinth.  The 
reason  for  this  difference  is  that  it  would  take 
fifty  years  to  get  up  a  stock  large  enough  to  send 
out ;  while  with  a  Hyacinth,  which  multiplies 
rapidly,  the  same  result  could  be  produced  in  ten 
years. 

English  flo'wers  in  Borneo.— The  follow- 
ing is  from  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Houghton  the 
other  evening  before  the  members  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Club,  in  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden  : 
'  The  flowers  I  have  grown  are  of  Roses  the  Tea 
orts,  including  Marechal  Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
and  many  others,  all  of  which  did  well  and 
flowered  in  great  profusion.  The  soil,  however 
being  sandy,  had  to  be  strengthened  with  burnt 
earth  and  cow  manure  for  the  better  sorts ;  but 
there  are  many  beautiful  kinds  growing  almost 
wild  which  attain  a  great  size  both  of  flower  and 
tree,  and  whole  hedges  may  be  seen  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  flowers  scenting  the  air  with  their 
perfume.  I  have  also  grown  from  English  seeds 
or  bulbs  plants  of  Portulaca,  which  does  splen- 
didly. Phlox,  Lobelia,  Petunia,  Pelargonium,  Gla- 
diolus, Begonia,  Gloxinia,  Eucharis,  Coleus,  Bou- 
gainvillea.  Balsam,  &c.,  besides  native  flowers  in- 
numerable, the  names  of  which  it  would  take  too 
long  to  enumerate,  and  others  Imported  from  India 
and  elsewhere.  The  Pitcher  Plant  or  Monkey  Cup 
grows  in  great  variety  and  to  a  large  size,  some  of 
the  flowers  holding  as  much  as  a  pint.  The  Cala- 
dium  also  grows  well,  and  Coleus  and  Begonia  are 
found  growing  wild  on  some  of  the  mountains. 
Ferns  I  need  not  say  grow  in  immense  variety  and 
to  perfection,  while  Orchids  of  every  kind  and 
hue  flourish  in  abundance,  having  found  there  a 
natural  home. 


NOTES   or  THE  WEEK. 

National  Ohrysanthemum  Society.— 

Such  is  the  title  by  which  the  Borough  of  Hack- 
ney and  Stoke  Newington  Chrysanthemum  So- 
cieties will  henceforward  be  known.  From  a  cir- 
cular sent  to  us  by  the  secretary,  we  learn  that  it 
has  long  been  considered  desirable  that  the  Chry- 
santhemum should  have  some  central  organisation 
as  regards  exhibitions  of  this  flower,  and  it  has, 
therefore,  been  decided  to  found  a  society  under 
the  above  name  which  would  embrace  the  Borough 
of  Hackney  Society  and  expand  its  sphere  of 
operations  so  as  to  justify  the  term  "national."  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  with  the  formation  of  this  Na- 
tional Society,  the  much-needed  reform  in  Chry- 
santhemum exhibiting  will  receive  attention,  and 
also  that  the  plants  will  be  grown  in  a  more  na- 
tural way  than  they  hitherto  have  been. 

Early  Tulips.— In  a  paper  on  the  Tulip,  read 
the  other  evening  by  Mr.  F.  Robinson,  before 
the  Manchester  Horticultural  Improvement  So- 
ciety, he  said,  "  that  an  approximate  estimate  of 
the  numbers  of  early  Tulips  sent  from  Holland 


Birds  and  berries. — It  is  very  certain  that 
birds  do  not  always  choose  severe  weather  for 
their  attacks  on  berries,  for  in  a  few  days  they 
completely  cleared  our  trees  of  an  abundant  crop. 
This  was  especially  so  in  the  case  of  hips  on  the 
Sweet  Brier  and  berries  on  the  Cotoneaster  micro- 
phylla  and  on  C.  Simonsi.  Even  sparrows  and 
chaflinches  attacked  these  with  vigour,  leaving  the 
refuse  on  the  ground  for  us  to  clear  up,  and  the 
clearing  was  done  so  quickly  that  I  was  hardly  pre- 
pared to  see  the  trees  bare  so  soon.  Holly  berries, 
though  not  abundant,  have  not  as  yet  been  dis- 
turbed. In  Apple  orchards  birds  had  a  grand 
feast  this  season.  As  the  Apples  laid  in  heaps, 
the  latter  were  often  quite  black  with  blackbirds 
eating  them. — J.  C.  C. 


Will  Messrs.  Dammann  &  Co.  kindly  send  us  their  full 
address  ? 

Violets  (F.  E.  O— Try  Mr.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nui'sery, 
Tottenham,  London. 

Lattice  Leaf  plant.— Enclosed  is  a  leaf  of  Ouviranda 
fenestralis.  The  plant  I  have  bears  about  60  leaves  on  it; 
some  of  the  leaves  .are  4  inches  longer  than  the  one  I  send. 
It  is  growing  in  a  p-an  10  inclies  across  and  5  inches  deep. 
— E.  THOnNHILL,  Heaton  Nurserij,  near  Manchester. 

^„*  A  very  tine  leaf,  about  1  foot  in  length  and  well  de- 
veloped. Perhaps  our  correspondent  will  describe  hia 
mode  of  treatment.-  ED. 

Naming  plants.— Four  ktnd»  of  plants  or  flowers 
only  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
specimens  are  sent. 

Names  of  plants.— H.  n.  Woorf.— Senecio  Petasites. 
We  cannot  name  the  shrub  from  the  twig  alone.  It  .appears 

to  be  Lonicera  Standishi, Mrs.  C.  It  (Osborne).— Uanm 

Irigynum.- Constant  Beader.—Vo.  4  (&ent  last  week)  ja 

Epacris  fxserta,  native  of  Tasm;\nia. T.  W.  T.- Acacia 

Farnesiana. II'.  U.M.—l,  Bignonia  Pandora (Bot.  M»g., 

865)  ;  2,  Pryophyllum  calyciuum. Mrs.  iTe^/i/.— Epime- 

dium  piiniatuni  (with  root).     Send  Azalea  when  in  Hower. 

Plants  iu    deal  bo.\  (no  name)  — 1,  Lrclia  anceps  ;  2, 

apparently  Drac.-cna  gracilis ;  3,  Phlebodium  aureum  ;  4, 

Cypripedium  insigne. T.  S.  Moss,— A  species  of  Lycaste, 

probably  Schilleriana. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  iRT  ITSELF  IS  ^ATVRE."— Shakespeare. 


WINTER  FLOWERS  ON  THE  RIVIERA. 
On  entering  Italy,  by  the  Goeschenen-Airolo 
tunnel  on  the  St.  Gothard  line,  it  is  strange  to 
find  how  brown,  dry,  and  withered  np  by  frost  and 
drought  are  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Alps  this 
winter,  when  all  to  the  north  is  moist  and  green- 
Still  more  welcome,  then,  is  the  warmth  and 
verdure  that  greet  one  on  reaching  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  where  no  stormy  blast  or 
withering  frost  has  as  yet  (mid-January)  touched 
any  tender  plant  in  the  more  sheltered  bays. 

Feasting  one's  eyes  on  the  blaze  of  colour,  so 
welcome  to  English  eyes  wearied  of  greys  and 
greens,  the  mass  of  crimson  monthly  Roses  is 
glorious,  and  the  abundance  of  other  Roses  is  de- 
cidedly greater  than  usual ;  the  individual  blooms 
of  such  sorts  as  Marechal  Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon_ 
Safrano,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Reve  d'Or,  all  ex- 
ceed in  size  and  beauty  the  winter  standard 
Habrothamnus  NewcUi  and  fasciculatus  are  rich 
glowing  bushes  of  red  and  scarlet.  Datura 
arborea  hangs  its  great  white  trumpets  in  pro- 
fusion, singularly  free  from  any  bruise  or  stain. 
Salvias,  Echeverias,  Anthemis,  Iberis,  and  a  host 
of  other  well-known  flowers  deck  the  borders,  and 
what  surprised  and  pleased  me  most,  a  large 
bush  of  Clerodendron  fragrans,  fully  3  feet 
through,  is  well  covered  with  its  fragrant 
heads  of  flower  and  fresh  green  leaves,  showing 
clearly  that  all  who  stew  this  plant  in  close  stoves 
in  England  are  doing  it  a  great  injustice,  and 
robbing  themselves  of  a  great  pleasure.  Beds  of 
Polyanthus  Narcissus,  edged  with  the  pale  grey 
Vinca  acutiloba  spraying  over  into  the  bed  among 
the  upright  leaves  and  white  and  gold  flower- 
heads,  give  a  very  charming  effect  worthy  of  imi- 
tation at  home  ;  and  this  Vinca,  it  should  be  noted, 
flowers  more  abundantly  than  the  larger  common 
form  of  V.  major.  On  sunny  walls  Bougainvillea 
spectabilis  already  shows  its  purple  bracts,  and 
Heliotropes  scent  the  air  in  every  garden.  Marie 
Louise  and  Parma  Violets  this  year  are  in  much 
greater  beauty  than  the  various  varieties  of  the 
purple  Violet  that  enjoy  a  little  more  moisture 
and  less  sun,  and  Camellias  also  seem  as  if  a  re- 
spite from  a  cloudless  sun  would  be  welcome.  The 
effects  of  last  spring's  severe  snowstorm  and  frost 
have  been  outgrown  incredibly  ;  it  is  only  by  exa- 
mining closely  that  any  trace  can  now  be  found. 
Even  such  tender  trees  as  Ficus  elastica  and  F. 
australis  have  reclothed  themselves  thickly  with 
fresh  leaves  and  shoots,  and  now  look  all  the 
better  for  the  severe  check  they  received.  Owing 
to  the  absence  of  any  rain  this  winter.  Anemones 
and  many  other  wild  flowers  are  so  far  conspicu- 
ous by  their  absence,  but  I  shall  hope  to  report 
more  fully  hereafter.  E.  H.  Woodall. 


tint  to  the  whole  tree.  This  morning  I  cut  a  nice 
bud  of  Madame  Falcot  Rose  from  an  open  wall ; 
while  yellow  Crocuses  are  opening  fast,  and 
Violets  are  in  unusual  abundance.  Anemone 
f  ulgens  is  showing  bloom  here,  and  a  friend  living 
in  the  outskirts  of  Dublin  has  it  fully  in  blossom 
We  have  had  no  frost  since  December  23,  and  the 
lowest  shade  temperature  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year  was  38.4° ;  while  we  have  had  almost  a 
fortnight  without  rain — a  most  unusual  circum- 
stance for  frost  and  rain  to  be  both  absent  for  any 
considerable  period  in  winter.  To-day  a  change 
seems  impending,  as  the  wind  is  blowing,  and  we 
have  heavy  showers  of  rain  and  hail,  with  barometer 
and  thermometer  both  falling  rapidly. — Green- 
wood I'm,  Monkstown. 


Plants  In  bloom  near  Dublin.— News- 
papers of  all  kinds  are  and  have  been  teeming 
with  instances  of  the  mildness  of  the  season,  and 
at  the  risk  of  increasing  a  perhaps  already  too 
large  collection  of  examples  of  that  fact  I  submit 
the  following:  On  this  day  week  (16th  inst.)  I 
saw  a  Laburnum  in  almost  full  flower  near  Dun- 
drum,  County  Dublin.  The  bunches  were  very 
small,  but  so  numerous  as  to  impart  quite  a  yellow 


TOO  MUCH  PROTECTION. 

Those  who  have  fruit  trees,  like  Apples,  Pears, 
Cherries,  and  especially  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
in  cool  houses  and  screens,  will  do  well  to  remem- 
ber at  this  season  of  the  year  that  the  value  of 
such  structures  consists  in  a  large  degree  in  using 
them  solely  for  protective  purposes  in  spring,  and 
not  for  pushing  the  trees  into  flower  too  early  in 
the  season.  I  am  speaking  of  unheated  houses. 
It  is  needless  to  disguise  the  fact  that  these  have 
proved  a  failure  in  many  instances  when  they  have 
not  been  well  managed,  and  have  defeated  the 
very  object  they  were  intended  to  effect,  inasmuch 
as,  by  not  being  sufficiently  ventilated,  or  being 
kept  too  close  and  warm  early  in  the  season,  the 
trees,  always  ready  to  start  after  the  new  year,  are 
forced  into  flower  loo  early,  and  severe  frosts,  that 
a  glass  roof  was  not  suflicient  to  exclude,  has  killed 
the  embryo  crop.  I  could  name  many  instances 
in  which  this  has  occurred,  and  also  others  in 
which  crops  have  never  been  missed,  because  the 
houses  were  kept  open  and  cool,  and  the  trees  re- 
tarded till  so  late  in  the  spring  that  the  glass  roof 
was  suflicient  protection  against  any  frost  that 
might  be  expected.  It  cannot  be  too  fully  realised 
that  a  very  few  degrees  of  frost  during  one  night 
only  will  completely  destroy  the  bloom  of  nearly  all 
kinds  of  fruit  trees ;  secondly,  that  blossom  pro- 
duced under  glass  is  always  more  sensitive  than 
that  produced  outdoors  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  a  glass 
roof  alone  is  not  equal  to  excluding  more  than 
four  or  flve  degrees  of  frost,  particularly  after  a 
cold  dull  day.  In  our  own  Peach  houses, 
thoroughly  closed  in,  but  not  heated  except  when 
the  trees  are  in  bloom,  two  or  three  degrees  of 
frost  are  registered  when  6°  are  recorded  by  the 
thermometer  behind  the  wall  outside ;  and  in 
severer  frosts  Strawberries  in  pots  are  hard  frozen. 
These  facts  suggest  the  course  to  pursue  — viz.,  not 
to  force  the  trees  in  the  least,  but  keep  them  back 
from  flowering  as  late  as  possible — till  April  at 
the  earliest.  10°,  12°,  and  15°  of  frost  are  often 
experienced  in  March  and  April  in  this  country, 
and  the  trees  may  at  any  time  be  caught  in  these 
months  if  too  forward.  At  this  season  "  retard  " 
should  be  the  watchword.  Let  fruit  trees  be  as 
late  as  they  like  in  flowering  and  setting ;  there  is 
always  plenty  of  time  to  ripen  the  crop  under 
glass,  and  people  do  not  plant  early  crops  in  un- 
heated houses.  As  a  rule,  the  main  difficulty 
seems  to  be  to  keep  the  crop  late  enough,  even 
with  late  varieties  ;  and  earlier  fruit  can  always 
be  secured  by  planting  early  sorts.  For  these 
reasons.  Peach  screens  and  the  like  should  be 
amply  ventilated.  One  we  know,  in  which  crops 
are  produced  from  old  trees  covered  in  the  most 
regular  way,  owing  to  the  trees  never  being 
pushed,  has  continuous  front  lights  3  feet  deep, 
and  top  lights  of  the  same  dimensions,  worked  by 
a  rod  and  lever ;  hence  the  trees  can  be  exposed 
as  freely  as  if  they  were  on  the  open  wall,  and  at 
other  times  kept  as  warm  as  desired  in  flne 
weather. 

The  protection  of  open  walls  is  quite  another 
matter.  I  will  not  say  that  too  much  protection 
can  be  afforded  by  textile  material  only — the  only 
means,  as  a  rule,  of  sheltering  trees  on  walls  and 
in  the  open.  Much  discretion  must,  however,  be 
exercised  in  the  use  of  protections  consisting  of 
frigi  domo  and  hexagon  netting,  and   the  like. 


The  hairy  frigi  domo  affords  the  best  protection  of 
any  kind  of  cloth  covering  yet  invented,  but  it  is 
thick  and  dark,  and  cannot  be  endured  long  at  a 
time.  It  blanches  the  blossom  and  the  leaves. 
Like  all  other  fabrics,  however,  of  cotton,  wool,  or 
other  materials,  itsnon-conducting  power  is  greatly 
lessened,  if  not  destroyed,  by  wet  and  frosty  rime, 
and  it  is  then  diflicult  to  roll  up  and  down,  or  take 
off  and  put  on.  The  perfection  of  a  covering  of 
this  kind  would  be  a  semi-transparent  material, 
waterproof  outside,  and  lined  with  hair  or  wool 
inside.  A  frigi  domo  glazed  outside  would  meet 
this  end.  I  remember  seeing  once  gummed  linen, 
nearly  as  clear  as  ground  glass,  for  protecting  fruit 
trees,  but  its  non-conducting  power  was  weak,  and 
no  better  than  tarpaulin,  which,  though  excluding 
wet,  is  but  a  poor  protection  against  frost,  a  dry 
woollen  material  surpassing  all  other  fabrics  in 
that  respect.  Peaches  and  other  fruits  outdoors 
suffer  while  in  flower  from  other  evils  than  frost, 
namely,  hail,  sleet,  and  piercing  winds.  There  is 
but  a  poor  chance  of  a  crop  of  fruit  if  the  trees  are 
exposed  to  these  evils  when  in  flower,  and  it  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  keep  hexagon  netting  down  at 
such  times.  Under  such  circumstances  the  tem- 
perature is  usually  low,  and,  there  being  little 
or  no  growth,  the  trees  do  not  suffer  by  being 
covered  up  day  and  night  till  the  storm  abates. 

One  fertile  source  of  injury  must  never  be  over- 
looked in  the  case  of  trees  actually  frozen  when 
in  flower,  and  that  is,  sudden  exposure  to  sun- 
shine and  a  sudden  thaw.  A  frost  that  might  effect 
no  serious  injury  to  the  blossoms  will  be  fatal  if  the 
trees  catch  the  sunshine  fairly  while  the  frost  is 
on  them.  Hence  on  walls  protected  by  material 
which  the  frost  has  penetrated,  it  should  never  be 
removed  till  the  trees  are  thoroughly  thawed,  and 
the  crop  may  often  be  saved  in  such  cases  by 
syringing  the  trees  freely  with  perfectly  cold  water 
from  an  outdoor  tank  as  soon  as  the  thermometer 
on  the  fruit  wall  rises  to  33^  or  34°,  or  just  above 
the  freezing  point.  It  is  useless  applying  the 
moisture  sooner,  as  it  will  only  freeze  and  make 
matters  worse.  It  is  necessary  that  the  tree 
should  be  kept  shaded  from  the  sun  till  quite 
thawed.  J.  S.  W. 


Ne'W  Zealand  'Veronicas. — These  attain 
on  the  south  coast  the  dimensions  of  large  shrubs, 
and  are  very  useful  for  supplyingcut  flowers  in  Sep- 
tember, but  they  may  be  turned  to  good  account 
as  pot  plants  for  indoor  decoration  in  autumn  and 
winter ;  for  this  purpose  young  plants,  propagated 
from  cuttings  the  preceding  autumn  and  planted 
out  in  spring,  like  Chrysanthemums,  make  very  flne 
bushy  little  plants  covered  with  flowering  shoots. 
They  should  be  lifted  in  September,  potted  in  just 
sufficiently  large  pots  to  hold  the  roots,  and  kept 
shaded  and  moist  until  well  rooted.  Under  the 
shade  of  vines  will  suit  them  well  until  they  begin 
to  grow  freely,  when  they  may  be  transferred  to  a 
cool,  airy  house,  and  will  flower  freely  in  the 
temperature  of  a  conservatory. — J.  G.  H. 

Plants  for  -warm  moist  walls.— In  glass 
structures  kept  at  a  stove  temperature  there  are 
several  plants  that  readily  adhere  to  damp  sur- 
faces and  cover  them  with  foliage.  A  couple  very 
suitable  for  such  a  purpose  are  Marcgraavia  para- 
doxa  and  Pothos  celatocaulis,  which  to  a  certain 
extent  resemble  each  other  from  the  peculiarity 
their  leaves  have  of  lying  perfectly  flat  against 
the  surface  of  the  wall  to  which  the  plant  is 
attached.  The  Marcgraavia  has  been  longest 
grown  in  gardens  ;  but,  as  commonly  seen,  repre- 
sents but  its  juvenile  stage,  in  which  the  leaves 
are  roundish,  unequally  sided,  and  about  4  inches 
or  5  inches  in  diameter,  with  but  a  little  distance 
between  each.  That  the  adult  form  is  altogether 
different  was  proved  in  my  case  by  a  plant  which 
had  reached  a  height  of  about  10  feet,  and  then 
pushed  out  large  divided  leaves  somewhat  like 
those  of  Monstera  deliclosa.  It  was  curious  to 
watch  the  gradual  increase  in  the  stem  from  about 
the  thickness  of  pack-thread  at  the  bottom  to  the 
size  of  one's  thumb  at  the  top.  Though  in  this 
particular  case  the  adult  leaves  were  produced 
from  the  upper  portion,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
of  common  occurrence,  as  I  have  seen  a  large  space 
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covered  without  any  signs  of  alteration,  so  that 
for  practical  purposes  the  smaller  entire  leaves 
may  be  regarded  as  the  only  ones  which  the  plant 
produces.  Pothos  celatocaulis  holds  firmly  to  the 
wall  in  just  the  same  manner,  but  the  leaves  are 
oblong  in  shape  and  have  an  upward  tendency, 
besides  being  somewhat  larger.  They  are  also 
generally  so  close  together  as  to  overlap  at  the 
base,  while  in  the  case  of  the  Marcgraavia  the 
points  tend  downwards,  and,  where  close  enough, 
overlap  there  instead  of  at  the  bottom.  Where,  as 
is  often  the  case  in  hot  structures,  the  wall  is 
saturated  with  moisture,  these  two  plants  are 
just  at  home,  growing  rapidly  and  pushing  out 
roots  from  all  parts  of  the  stem. — H.  P. 


PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 


Primroses  of  all  hues  and  in  beautiful  condition  come 
to  us  from  Newry,  and  no  gathering  in  April  could  possibly 
be  finer.  Besides  Primroses,  there  are  gold-laced  and  Felf 
Polyanthuses,  presumably  from  beds  of  seedlings,  thus 
showing  how  carefully  ilessrs.  Rodger,  McClelland  select 
and  save  their  seeds  of  these  flowers. 

Open-air  floTFCrs.— Tlie  following  were  brought  me 
in  bloom  from  the  country  thi^  mon-ing.  viz.  ;  Rose  buds, 
Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  Mignonette,  Wallflowers,  Chry- 
santhemums, Snowdrops,  Candytufts,  white  Stocks,  Lau- 
rustiuus,  and  London  Pride.  These,  I  think,  will  speak 
for  themselves  as  to  the  extreme  mildness  of  the  season.— 
T.  Percy  Taylor,  Cotchester. 

Czar  Violets.— From  Normai.by  Ball,  Cleveland,  Mr. 
W.  G.  Carson  has  sent  us  some  very  fine  blooms  of  this 
Violet,  which  he  says  he  has  just  gathered  in  the  open,  .is 
a  proof  of  the  mildness  of  the  season  in  that  part  of  York- 
shire. The  same  plants,  he  adds,  have  furnished  a  picking 
twice  a  week  since  the  middle  of  October,  and  even  now 
are  sending  up  a  perfect  forest  of  flower-buds. 

Anemones  in  flower.  —  From  plants 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  May  last  in  an  open 
border  we  have,  during  the  first  part  of  the  new 
year,  been  cutting  an  abundant  supply  of  flowers, 
which  are  most  acceptable  at  this  dull  season. 
Seeing  how  little  trouble  it  is  to  raise  Anemones 
from  seed,  it  does  seem  strange  that  they  are  not 
more  generally  grown  in  quantity  than  they  are. 
Young  plants,  I  notice,  always  flower  more  freely 
and  strongly  all  through  the  autumn  and  winter 
than  old  ones. — J.  C.  C. 

Forced  Saxifrages — The  well-known  Saxi- 
fraga  (Megasea)  ligulata  submits  willingly  to 
being  forced  into  flower  early,  and  its  flowers  are 
useful  in  a  cut  state  at  this  dull  season.  In  the 
Horticultural  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick  it  is 
successfully  treated  in  this  way,  and  a  group  of 
well-flowered  plants  enliven  one  of  the  houses.  It 
is  a  plant,  however,  that  disHkes  too  much  heat; 
in  fact,  it  merely  requires  glass  protection  to  bring 
it  into  bloom  several  weeks  before  it  usually 
flowers  outside  ;  for  early  blooming,  plants  require 
to  be  lifted  from  the  open  border  and  potted  in 
autumn  before  frosts  set  in. 

The  first  Daffodil  we  have  had  sent  to  us 
this  year  comes  from  Messrs.  Rodger,  McClelland's 
nursery  ;  it  is  one  of  the  Pseudo-Narcissi,  not, 
however,  the  Tenby  Daffodil  (obvallaris),  which 
usually  is  the  first  to  bloom,  but  a  tall,  self- 
coloured  form,  either  major  or  maximus.  The 
flowers  necessarily  are  not  quite  in  character, 
though  they  are  fully  developed,  and  the  stalks 
are  as  much  as  18  inches  high.  Mr.  Smith  does 
not  say  whether  they  are  bona- fide  open-air  flowers 
or  not.  To  have  large  golden  DaUodils  on  our 
table  in  the  third  week  of  January  is  to  us  an 
unusual  occurrence. 

Odontoglossum  adspersum.-  This  is 
the  name  given  to  a  most  remarkable  Orchid 
which  has  cropped  up  in  Messrs.  Sander  v^  Co.'s  nur- 
sery at  St.  Albans.  It  is  presumably  a  natural 
hybrid  between  O.  Rossi  majus  and  0.  maculatum, 
inasmuch  as  it  partakes  of  the  characters  of  both 
these  species.  The  bulb  most  resembles  that  of 
maculatum,  as  it  is  flattish  and  thin  edged,  and 
the  foliage,  too,  is  a  good  deal  like  that  of  macu- 
latum. The  flower,  however,  more  resembles  that 
of  Rossi  majus,  though  it  is  distinct  in  form,  and 
possesses  a  strange,  though  charming  combination 
of  colours.  The  sepals  are  mottled  much  in  the 
same  way  as  in  Rossi  majus,  but  the  lateral  petals 
are  half  blotched  with  chocolate  on  a  pale  ground 


and  half  of  a  beautiful  soft  canary-yellow,  while 
the  labellum,  which  is  more  heart-shaped  than 
that  of  typical  Rossi  majus,  is  pure  white,  a  strik- 
ing combination  of  colours,  such  as  we  have  seen 
in  no  other  Orchid  except  that  of  the  new  variety 
of  Vanda  insignis  named  Schroederiana.  This 
novelty  is  quite  unique,  and  probably  will  always 
remain  so,  and  we  learn  that  Mr.  W.  Lee,  of 
Downside,  Leatherhead,  is  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  it. 

The  -white  Lyoaste  Skinneri.— A  flower 
of  the  best  form  of  this  rare  and  chastely  beautiful 
Orchid  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  R.  Grosset  from 
Mr.  Buchanan's  collection,  Cswald  Road,  Edin- 
burgh. The  flower  in  question  measures  fully 
6  inches  across,  and  the  sepals  are  over  U  inches 
in  width.  The  lemon-tinted  labellum  is  the  only 
colour  the  flower  possesses.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  such  a  chaste  flower  is  ss  much 
sought  after  and  fetches  such  a  high  price.  This 
white  form  cropped  up  among  a  few  imported 
plants.  With  this  flower  also  comes  a  spike  of  a 
superb  variety  of  Odontoglossum  Rossi  majus  with 
large  and  heavily-.=potted  blooms. 

Cut  door  flowers  In  January.— The  fol- 
lowing flowers  are  now  in  full  bloom  here  in  the 
open  air,  viz. : — 
Abutilon 
Agathaca  ccelestis 
Aponogeton  distachyon 
Carnations 


Cowslips 

Crocuses 

Daphne  inilica 

Calendula  Meteor 

Double  Daisies 

Eucalyptus  globulus 

P'orgetmenots 

Heaths 

Hepaticas 

Jasmines 

laurustinuses 

Magnolia  granditlora 

Narcissi 


0-vlipa 

Periwinkles 

Primro-es(single  and  double) 

Polyanthuses 

Pansies 

Pyrus    japonica    (red    and 

white) 
Bagged  Robin 


Schiznstylis  ccccinea 

Snowdrops 

Sweet  Coltsfoot 

Wallflowers 

Violets 

Veronicas 

Geraniums 

Laurels 


These  serve  to  indicate  the  mildness  of  this  shel- 
tered spot.  I  do  not  think  people  can  show  many 
more  in  the  Riviera.— John  Woethington, 
Glyn-y-mel,  Fishguard,  South  ^yaU•s. 

Cro-wn  Anemones  in  the  middle  of  January 
are  indeed  a  luxury,  and  calculated  to  make  us 
believe  that  spring  is  nearer  than  it  really  is.  Mr. 
T.  Smith  has  sent  us  not  only  these,  but  quantities 
of  other  flowers  as  well  from  Messrs.  Rodger, 
McClelland's  nursery  at  Newry.  Beautiful  as  all 
are,  however,  the  Crown  Anemones  are  the  most 
remarkable  on  account  of  their  large  size  and 
brilliant  and  varied  colouring.  It  is  astonishing  to 
see  Anemone  coronaria  blooming  so  freelv  in  mid 
winter ;  but  only  those  who  have  gardens  in  favoured 
localities  can  hope  to  have  it  in  such  strikingly 
good  condition.  There  is  a  knack  in  getting  fine 
Crown  Anemones  at  this  season,  and  we  wish  Mr 
Smith  or  Mr.  Burbidge,  who  also  grows  them  so 
finely  in  Dublin,  would  divulge  the  secret  of  their 
success,  if  indeed  secret  there  be  in  the  matter. 
Many  of  our  readers  who  live  on  the  south  and 
west  coasts  could  have  winter  Anemones  in  per- 
fection if  they  chose.  What  they  require  is  some 
information  with  regard  to  the  particular  time  to 
sow,  and  the  ultimate  treatment  which  the  plants 
need.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  richest 
collection  of  hothouse  exotics  could  not  produce 
such  a  brilliant  bouquet  at  this  season  as  that 
which  Mr.  Smith  has  sent  us, 

Melville's  Snowdrops.— In  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick  there 
is  a  full  set  of  Mr.  Melville's  seedling  Snowdrops, 
planted  near  the  rock  garden.  These  Snowdrops 
seem  to  differ  from  others  chiefly  in  their  time  of 
flowering,  the  interval  between  the  flowering  of 
the  earliest  forms  to  that  of  the  latest  extending 
over  many  weeks.  At  present  the  variety  named 
praicox,  the  earliest  of  all,  is  in  full  bloom,  and 
very  pretty  a  good  sized  mass  of  it  looks.  The 
next  earliest  is  just  showing  its  flower-spathes 
above  the  leaves,  while  the  foliage  of  the  latest 
variety  of  all  has  scarcely  yet  peeped  out  of  the 
ground.  Hence  these  varieties  are  valuable,  inas- 
much as  they  prolong  the  Snowdrop  season.  Last 
year  we  noticed  that  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Melville's 
varieties  had  blooms  decidedly  superior  in  size, 


whiteness,  and  substance  to  those  of  the  common 
Snowdrop. 

New  Hellebores. — A  gathering  of  new  va- 
rieties of  Hellebores  has  been  sent  to  us  from 
Messrs.  Rodger,  M'Clelland's  nursery  at  Newry. 
Among  them  are  two  of  the  most  beautiful  we 
have  yet  seen.  One  named  Commissioner  Bcnary, 
a  variety  of  H.  gnttatus,  has  cup-shaped  blooms 
with  pure  white  sepals  of  rounded  outline  and  of 
firm  texture.  These  are  profusely  spotted  on 
their  inner  surfaces  with  deep  purple,  which  ren- 
ders them  highly  attractive,  and  the  tender  green 
of  the  young  foliage  enhances, their  beauty.  The 
next  best  form  is  named  Frau  Irene  Heinneman, 
and  seems  to  be  a  cross  between  H.  guttatus  and 
atrornbens,  inasmuch  as  the  flowers  have  deep 
rose-purple  sepals  copiously  spotted  as  in  gut- 
tatus. It  is  a  most  distinct  and  handsome  Helle- 
bore, and  certainly  the  best  of  this  particular 
group.  The  pure  white  H.  olympicus  is  likewise 
sent ;  also  one  called  Willie  Schmidt,  but  which 
does  not  appear  to  differ  at  all  from  typical  H. 
olympicus.  Among  the  other  Hellebores  sent  are 
the  coppery  H.  purpurascens  (true)  and  some  very 
finely  developed  stems  of  H.  atrorubens,  the 
brightest  in  colour  of  all  the  Hellebores. 

Crocus  Imperati  — This  beautiful  autumn 
and  winter  flowering  Crocus  has  been  uncom- 
monly fine  this  year,  doubtless  on  account  of  the 
bulbs  having  been  thoroughly  well  ripened  during 
the  hot  and  dry  August  which  we  had  last  year.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  it  is  still  enlivening 
many  gardens.  A  few  days  ago  we  saw  a  fine  mass 
of  it  on  the  rock  garden  at  Chiswick,  where,  on  a 
fully  exposed  knoll,  it  thrives  to  perfection.  Some 
fine  blooms  of  it  have  reached  us  from  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Newry,  among  other  beautiful  open-air  flowers. 
No  other  Crocus  can  vie  with  this  one  in  beauty, 
and,  indeed,  few  other  flowers  possess  such  a 
peculiar  combination  of  colour.  The  fawn  tint  of 
the  exterior  of  the  petals,  feathered  with  black, 
affords  a  strange,  though  beautiful,  contrast  to  the 
bright  violet-purple  of  the  interior. 

Oattleya  Trianae.  — A  three-flowered  spike 
of  a  splendid  variety  of  this  Cattleya  has  been 
sent  to  us  by  Dr.  Paterson,  Fernfield,  Bridge  of 
Allan.  The  flowers  measure  upwards  of  6  inches 
across  the  outspread  petals,  which  are  2^  inches  in 
width  and  of  a  delicate  mauve.  The  lip  is  ex- 
tremely rich  in  colour,  being  of  an  intensely  deep 
amethyst  shaded  with  violet.  It  is  large  and 
shallow  and  stands  out  prominently.  This  spike. 
Dr.  Paterson  says,  was  cut  from  a  large  healthy 
plant  bearing  twenty  bulbs,  four  of  which  have 
produced  flower-spikes  this  season,  and  for  the 
past  two  or  three  weeks  have  been  the  admiration 
of  everyone.  This  plant  was  but  a  small  seedling 
fifteen  years  ago.  With  this  Cattleya  came  a 
large  six-flowered  spike  of  a  fine  form  of  Odonto- 
glossum Rossi  majus— a  fine  example  of  good 
growth. 

Slsyrinchium  grandiflorum.  —  Judging 
by  a  fine  handful  of  blooms  of  this  plant  from 
Messrs.  Rodger,  McClelland's  nursery,  even  milder 
weather  is  being  experienced  at  Newry  than  we 
have  in  London,  for  we  have  seen  no  signs  of 
bloom  of  the  Satin  Flower  yet ;  as  the  flowering 
season  of  this  pretty  little  plant  comes  round  we 
cannot  refrain  from  extolling  its  delicate  beauty. 
No  occupant  of  the  stove  or  greenhouse  is  so  fra- 
gile, yet  for  all  that  it  is  capable  of  braving  wintry 
winds  and  rains,  and  does  not  succumb  even  to  frosts 
provided  it  is  not  too  damp  at  the  roots.  Than 
flowers  of  the  typical  form,  which  are  bell-like 
and  of  a  deep  carmine-purple  shining  with  a 
satiny  lustre,  more  charming  subjects  for  a  vase 
could  not  be  found,  the  slender  stems,  carrying 
their  flowers  on  thread-like  stalks,  being  extremely 
graceful.  As  soon  as  one  flower  withers,  too, 
another  succeeds  it,  and  this  succession  goes  on 
for  several  days  after  the  flowers  have  been  cut 
and  placed  in  water.  A  collection  of  hardy  plants 
without  this  bright  little  Californian  would  be  in- 
complete, and  it  is  only  in  the  coldest  districts 
that  it  fails  to  flourish,  and  there  even,  if  afforded 
a  little  protection,  it  will  come  to  perfection.  A 
short  time  ago  a  coloured  plate  of  it  was  given  in 
The  G.\edbn  together  with  its  white  variety. 
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Indoor  Garden. 

FOETUNE'S   SAXIFRAGE. 

During  a  few  weeks  in  the  latter  part  of  autumn 
there  are  not  many  plants  that  flower  so  prettily 
as  Saxifraga  Fortune!,  an  old  plant  in  botanic 
gardens,  though  one  comparatively  little  known  in 
a  general  way.  It  is  one  of  those  plants  that  can- 
not be  strictly  called  hardy,  yet  it  is  not  really 
tender.  In  some  localities  in  the  southern  counties 
it  may  be  grown  successfully  with  other  hardy 
perennials,  and  in  light  soils,  even  if  is  killed 
by  frost,  it  will  shoot  up  again  in  the  spring.  As 
a  general  rule,  however,  it  is  best  to  treat  it  as  a 
pot  plant,  more  particularly  as  it  flowers  on  the 
verge  of  winter  when  rains  and  winds  are  apt  to 
spoil  the  beauty  of  its  delicate  spikes  of  flowers. 
It  is  a  handsome  plant  even  when  out  of  flower,  the 


best  plants.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  spring, 
and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  to 
handle  they  should  be  pricked  ofl:  in  pans  in  much 
the  same  way  as  such  plants  as  tuberous  Be- 
gonias are  treated.  From  this  stage  they  require 
to  be  constantly  shifted  into  pots  larger  and 
larger  untU  they  reach  the  flowering  stage,  which 
will  be  by  the  autumn,  when  they  should  be  in 
either  4^-inch  or  6-inch  pots.  A  quantity  of  plants 
of  this  size  would  be  found  invaluable  to  those 
who  require  showy  plants  for  conservatory  and 
room  adornment,  and  for  vases  and  jardinieres 
they  are  particularly  suitable.  The  annexed 
illustration  was  sketched  in  Mr,  Ware's  nursery,  at 
Tottenham,  in  the  third  week  in  October.  The 
plant,  one  of  the  finest  we  have  ever  seen  in  the 
open  air,  was  growing  in  a  snug  nook  in  the  rock 
garden.  It  nestled  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  bush 
with  rocks  on  either  side  of  it,  so  that  it  was  com- 


Saxi/Toga  Fortunei.    Drawn  in  the  Eals  Farm  Nuneri/,  Tottenham,  October  20,  1383. 


foliage  being  large  for  a  Saxifrage,  of  thick  fleshy 
texture  and  of  a  very  deep  green,  which  shows 
off  to  the  best  advantage  the  myriads  of  white 
flowers  which  it  bears. 
Well-grown  pot  plants  bear 
spikes  as  much  as  18  inches 
in  height,  bat  out-of-doors 
it  does  not  usually  exceed 
half  that  height.  The  red- 
dish bracts  with  which 
the  flower-stems  are  fur- 
nished add  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  plant  at 
flowering  time.  Its  cul- 
ture in  the  open  air  is 
a  simple  matter,  as  it 
merely  requires  to  be 
planted  in  light,  rich,  and 
well  drained  soil,  such 
as  may  be  found  on  all 
well-made  rockeries.  It  is  partial  to  shade  and 
delights  in  plenty  of  moisture  while  in  active 
growth.  Pot  plants  need  more  attention ;  they 
may  be  either  raised  from  seeds  or  propagated  by 
division  of  the  rootstock.     Seedlings   make  the 


Flower  of 
Sttxi/rnga  Fortunei. 


pletely  protected  from  the  weather.  If  grown  out 
of  doors  such  a  place  as  this  is  just  what  the  plant 
requires.  q_ 


DESMODIUM  GTRANS  (MOVING  PLANT). 
This  belongs  to  a  family  of  plants  most  of  which 
possess  little  beauty  ;  neither  can  it  be  said  that 
this  species  has  anything  in  its  flowers  that  are 
effective ;  the  interest  attached  to  it  lies  in  its 
leaves,  which  are  constantly  moving  with  the  re- 
gularity of  the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  only  much 
slower  and  in  an  opposite  direction,  the  motion 
being  alternately  in  an  upward  and  downward 
dhrection.  What  it  is  that  produces  this  continu- 
ous motion  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  specula- 
tion amongst  those  interested  in  vegetable  physio- 
logy ;  its  motion  is  not  nearly  so  quick  as  that  of 
the  Sensitive  plants —Mimosa  sensitiva,  M.  pudlca, 
and  others  of  that  genus.  True  it  is  that  this 
and  other  plants  possessing  singularity  of  habit 
rarely  have  flowers  with  fine  colours,  yet  it  is  well 
that  they  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  cultiva- 
tors ;  of  this  there  is  some  danger  through  the 
disposition  that  too  often  exists  to  give  exclusive 


attention  to   things  that   are  only  noticeable  for 
their  highly  coloured  flowers. 

The  cultivation  of  this  Desmodinm  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  as  all  it  requires  is  a  brisk  heat 
and  ordinary  attention  in  the  matters  of  soil, 
water,  and  air,  and  a  little  shade  in  bright  wea- 
ther. It  strikes  freely  from  cuttings  of  the  half 
ripened  wood  taken  off  at  any  time  of  the  year 
when  obtainable.  Supposing  its  propagation  is  un- 
dertaken in  the  spring,  cuttings  consisting  of 
points  of  the  shoots  a  few  inches  in  length  cut 
to  a  joint,  put  singly  in  S-inch  pots  in  sandy 
soil,  the  surface  all  sand,  placed  in  a  temperature 
of  70°,  covered  with  a  propagating  glass,  and  kept 
moist  and  well  shaded,  will  soon  make  roots, 
after  which  dispense  with  the  glass,  standing  the 
plants  in  a  fairly  light  place ;  as  soon  as  the  small 
pots  are  filled  with  roots  give  them  a  couple  of 
sizes  more  room,  using  ordinary  loam,  to  which 
add  a  little  sand  and  rotten  manure  ;  pinch  out 
the  leading  shoots  to  cause  them  to  break  side 
branches,  and  give  tliem  ordinary  stove  treatment 
as  to  heat,  light,  water,  and  air,  shading  slightly 
when  the  weather  is  sunny.  The  plants  soon 
begin  to  show  the  natural  peculiarity  of  their 
leaves,  and  keep  on  moving  regularly,  the 
base  of  the  stalk  acting  just  like  a  hinge.  All 
further  that  is  required  is  an  increase  of  pot  room 
when  the  soil  gets  full  of  roots.  The  plant  attains 
a  height  of  about  3  feet,  and  does  not  need  a 
great  deal  of  room.  It  deserves  a  place  in  the 
gardens  of  those  who  are  fond  of  singularities  in 
the  way  of  plants.  It  comes  from  India,  and 
therefore  likes  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  at 
all  times. 

Insects. —Aphides  and  red  spider,  as  well  as 
others  of  the  worst  description  of  insects  that 
prey  on  stove  plants,  will  sometimes  attack  this 
Desmodium  ;  the  daily  use  of  the  syringe  during 
the  growing  season  will  generally  suffice  to  keep 
the  smaller  ones  in  check.  Should  scale  or  bag 
affect  the  plants,  sponge  with  tepid  water. 

T.  Baines. 

LILIES  FOR  GREENHOUSES. 

Theee  are  a  few  Lilies  which  can  be  readily 
grown  in  pots  and  employed  for  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  decoration  during  their  flowering 
season,  and  that,  too,  not  among  the  rare  or  high- 
priced  kinds,  but  those  that  are  readily  obtainable 
and  cheap.  One  of  the  earliest  is  L.  longiflorum, 
that  is  if  it  is  grown  with  the  intention  of  bloom- 
ing it  early  in  the  season,  but  if  treated  as  the 
others— i.e.,  potted  and  just  protected  from  frosts 
— it  does  not  flower  till  the  summer  A  useful  class 
are  the  varieties  of  L,  elegans  or  Thunbergianum, 
all  of  which  are  of  dwarf  growth  and  have  com- 
paratively large,  erect  blossoms,  A  few  distinct 
varieties  are :  alutaceum,  rich  apricot  ;  atro-san- 
guineum,  deep  crimson  ;  Van  Houttei,  bright  red  ; 
venustum,  deep  orange  ;  marmoratum,  crimson 
marked  with  orange  ;  and  Prince  of  Orange,  yel- 
lowish buff.  L.  davuricum,  orumbellatnm  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  and  its  varieties  are,  like  the  last 
named,  an  early  blooming  class,  producing  erect 
heads  of  flowers,  but  as  a  rule  taller  in  growth 
than  L,  elegans.  Three  good  distinct  forms  easily 
obtainable  are  grandiflornm,  orange-red  ;  fulgi- 
dum  or  Sappho,  bright  crimson  ;  and  incompara- 
bile,  intensely  dark  crimson,  L.  pulchellum 
and  tenuifolium  are  two  pretty  little  early 
flowering  Lilies  ;  the  first  has  erect  flowers  of  a 
glowing  red  colour,  and  the  second  bears  drooping 
blossoms  of  the  Turk's-cap  type,  but  bright 
crimson.  This  Lily  has  been  lately  largely  im- 
ported and  sold  by  auction.  Some  of  its  bulbs 
have  been  very  large,  and  fine  blooms  may  be  ex- 
pected from  them,  L,  pomponium  flowers 
pretty  well  in  pots,  but  cannot  be  depended  upon 
with  so  much  certainty  as  the  preceding,  which 
in  general  character  it  much  resembles,  but  it  is  in 
all  respects  larger.  L.  Krameri  is  a  very  pretty 
Lily,  and  one  quite  distinct  from  the  others  ;  its 
flowers  are  borne  on  slender  stalks,  frequently 
solitary  ;  they  are  funnel-shaped,  and  as  much  as 
6  inches  or  7  inches  long.  Their  colour  varies 
from  almost  white  to  a  sort  of  pale  rosy  lilac 
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It  is  seldom  of  much  use  the  second  year,  but.  it 
is  now  imported  from  Japan  every  season  in  such 
numbers  that  during  the  spring  months  it  is  com- 
paratively cheap.  To  a  later  section  belong  aura- 
turn,  speciosum  or  lancifolium,  and  tigrinnm,  all 
of  which  flower  well  in  pots.  L.  auratum  is  too 
well  known  to  need  description.  Of  L.  speciosum 
the  most  distinct  varieties  are  Schrymakersi,  an 
improved  form^of  roseum  ;  Krietzeri,  white  with 
greenish  stripe  down  the  centre  of  the  petals  ; 
punctatum,  white  with  rose-coloured  spots ;  and 
craentum,  of  a  deeper  colour  than  roseum  or  ru- 
brum.  Of  the  Tiger  Lilies  the  most  effective  is  the 
old  tigrinum,  which  must,  however,  not  be  allowed 
to  get  too  dry,  otherwise  a  number  of  the  leaves 
will  be  lost.  The  double-flowered  variety  is  also 
distinct  and  pretty. 

The  above  constitute  a  good  selection  for  grow- 
ing in  pots.  L.  longiflorum  is  most  useful  for 
general  purposes  when  three  bulbs  are  placed  in 
a  6-inch  pot,  though,  if  desired,  large  masses  of  it 
can  be  made  up.  The  varieties  of  L.  elegaos, 
davurioum,  and  tigrinum  we  also  grow  in  the 
same  way.  L.  auratum  and  speciosum  are  potted 
singly  in  G-inch  pots,  except  a  few  for  forming 
large  masses  in  pots  1  foot  in  diameter.  Our 
practice  is  to  pot  the  balbs  as  soon  as  received  ; 
they  are  then  placed  in  a  cold  frame  just  to 
protect  them  from  frosts  and  heavy  rains,  and  the 
lights  are  kept  ofi  whenever  possible,  in  order  to 
ensure  a  sturdy  growth.  By  the  middle  of  April 
they  are  all  plunged  out  of  doors,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  early  kinds,  which  are  kept 
indoors  to  flower  early.  L.  longiflorum  will  thrive 
in  a  warm  greenhouse  provided  it  has  plenty  of 
light  and  air,  but  none  of  the  others  here  men- 
tioned should  be  forced  in  this  way;  otherwise, 
they  will  run  up  thin  and  many  flowers  will  go 
blind,  while  those  that  open  will  be  deficient  in 
colour.  We  never  allow  the  blossoms  to  expand 
out  of  doors,  as  the  wet  there  soon  spoils  them  ; 
■when  the  buds  are  in  an  ad2a.nced  state  we  move 
the  plants  under  glass.  L.  auratum  and  tigrinum 
sometimes  lose  their  bottom  leaves,  i.e.,  if  not 
well  and  regularly  supplied  with  water.  The 
Tiger  Lily  and  the  varieties  of  L  speciosum  are 
very  useful  for  conservatory  decoration  at  a  time 
when  summer  flowers  are  beginning  to  get  scarce. 

Alpha. 

HIBISCUSES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

Those  most  suitable  for  growing  in  pots  are  the 
rosa  sinensis  section,  but  as  they  come  from 
India  and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  they  require  a 
good  deal  of  warmth.  They  are  evergreen,  and 
attain  considerable  height,  but  their  tree  bloom- 
ing disposition,  flowering  as  they  do  when  not 
more  than  a  few  inches  high  in  small  pots,  ren- 
ders them  desirable  plants  for  indoor  cultivation, 
especially  as  they  are  easily  propagated  by  means 
of  cuttings.  They  also  bear  pruning  well,  breaking 
readily  when  freely  cut  back,  and  in  this  way  they 
may  be  kept  for  some  time  within  a  reasonably 
limited  sized  pot.  The  individual  flowers  of  the 
single  as  well  as  the  double,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  semi-double  varieties  are  very  effective ; 
in  shape  they  are  not  unlike  those  of  a  Carna- 
tion, but  much  larger.  The  time  of  flowering  dif- 
fers considerably  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  treated,  but  they  usually  bloom 
through  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  means  of  cut- 
tings, which,  as  I  have  said,  strike  readily 
in  sufficient  heat  at  any  time  when  bits  of 
half-ripened  wood  can  be  obtained.  The 
most  suitable  shoots  for  rooting  quickly  can 
be  got  from  plants  that  have  been  cut  back  about 
the  close  of  the  year,  and  afterwards  kept  in  a 
temperature  of  0.5°  by  night,  and  correspondingly 
warmer  in  the  daytime.  Thus  treated  they  break 
freely.  When  the  shoots  are  about  4  inches  long 
they  should  be  taken  off  with  a  heel  and  placed 
singly  in  small  pots,  drained,  and  half  filled  with 
sandy  soil,  the  upper  portion  consisting  wholly  of 
sand.  They  should  then  be  placed  in  a  frame  or 
under  propagating  glasses,  where  they  can  be  kept 
close  and  moderately  moist,  conditions  under 
which  they  will  root  in  a  few  weeks.    As  soon  as 


they  are  well  furnished  with  roots,  move  them  into 
4-inch  or  6-inch  pots  ;  they  will  succeed  in  either 
peat  or  loam,  but,  as  with  most  free-growing  sub- 
jects of  a  similar  character,  I  prefer  loam  where 
it  can  be  had  of  a  good,  turfy  character,  as  in  it 
strong-growing  plants  almost  invariably  evince  a 
disposition  to  produce  flowers  more  freely  with 
less  wood  growth  than  when  cultivated  in  peat. 
Increase  the  heat  of  the  house  or  pit  in  which  they 
are  placed  as  the  days  lengthen,  giving  them 
plenty  of  light  with  air  in  proportion  to  the  tem- 
perature and  state  of  the  weather,  using  a  little 
shade  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  syringing 
freely  overhead  in  the  afternoons.  When  the 
young  plants  have  fairly  started  into  growth, 
pinch  out  the  points  to  induce  them  to  break  back. 
Through  the  season  they  require  nothing  different 
from  the  general  occupants  of  a  warm  stove. 
Even  this  first  season  many  of  them  may  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  flowers,  and  when  standing  as 
they  ought  to  be  on  the  front  stages  of  the  store, 
they  form  conspicuous  objects. 

AriEB  BLOOMING  is  Over  shorten  them  back  a 
little,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  broken,  shift  them 
into  pots  3  inches  or  4  inches  larger  than  those 
they  have  been  in,  using  soil  similar  to  that  just 
named,  with  sufficient  sand  added  to  keep  it  in  a 
healthy  open  condition.  Through  the  autumn 
months  subject  them  to  drier  treatment,  both  as 
regards  the  atmosphere  and  soil ;  winter  in 
a  temperature  of  60"  by  night,  or  even  a 
few  degrees  higher  will  suit  them  better.  Their 
management  during  the  enstiing  spring  and  sum- 
mer will  require  to  be  such  as  that  recom- 
mended for  the  preceding  year,  except  that 
no  stopping  should  be  attempted  vmless  with 
the  view  of  inducing  a  portion  of  the  plants 
to  bloom  later.  After  they  have  again  flowered, 
the  shoots  should  be  shortened  back  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  size  to  which  the  plants 
are  to  be  grown ;  but  there  is  no  state  in 
which  they  are  more  useful  than  when  confined 
to  small  pots.  A  sufficient  stock  should  be  propa- 
gated yearly,  and  the  plants  may  be  discarded 
after  their  third  season's  blooming.  Where  it  is 
desirable  to  grow  them  on  longer  after  they  have 
fairly  broken,  they  should  be  turned  out  of  their 
pots,  as  much  of  the  surface  soil  should  be  re- 
moved as  can  be  done  without  disturbing  the 
roots  in  a  way  likely  to  injure  the  foliage,  and 
they  should  be  repotted  in  soil  similar  to  that  in 
which  they  have  been  grown,  being  guided  as  to 
the  size  of  pot  by  the  size  to  which  the  plants  are 
desired  to  attain.  They  are  free-rooters,  and  will 
bear  a  shift  of  8  iuches  or  10  inches  without  any 
danger  of  the  soil  becoming  sour.  The  larger  the 
plants  the  greater  quantity  of  flowers  will  they 
produce  ;  and  in  this  way,  with  additional  root- 
room,  they  may  be  increased  in  size  for  several 
years.  Where  space  is  limited,  they  can  be 
kept  in  a  healthy  condition  with  their  roots 
somewliat  restricted,  making  up  for  this  by  the 
frequent  use  of  manure  water  during  the  growing 
season. 

SPECIE!?  AND  VAEIETIE.S.— There  are  numbers 
of  species  and  varieties  known  to  cultivators.  The 
following  are  a  selection  of  the  most  noteworthy 
Amongst  them  are  several  of  the  H.  rosa  sinensis 
varieties,  which  are  the  most  effective  for  ordinary 
cultivation  :  H.  rosa  sinensis  brilliantissimus, 
has  large-sized  reddish  scarlet  flowers,  deeper 
coloured  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  petals.  H. 
rosa  sinensis  CoUeri. — A  particularly  free-bloom- 
ing  sort,  with  yellow  or  buff  flowers,  the  lower 
portion  of  the  petals  red.  From  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  H.  rosa  sinensis  Dennisoni. — A  close, 
dense  growing  kind,  with  creamy-white  flowers  of 
large  size.  A  fine  sort.  H.rosa  sinensis  miniatu^ 
semi-plenus. — This  plant  has  handsome  stout  foli- 
age and  bears  freely  its  large  semi-double  flowers, 
which  are  vermillion-scarlet  in  colour ;  the  petals 
are  elegantly  waved  in  their  outer  edge,  not  un- 
like a  double  Petunia  ;  the  stamens,  which  pro- 
trude between  the  petals,  enhance  the  appearance 
of  the  flowers.  South  Sea  Islands.  H.  rosa 
sinensis  zebrinus. — The  individual  flowers  of  this 
sort  are  smaller  than  most  of  the  other  kinds ; 
i  they  are  quite  double,  and  the  back  petals  are  red, 


edged  with  yellow.  A  distinct  and  handsome  sort. 
H.  rosa  sinensis  schizopetalus  is  a  most  singular 
and  distinct-looking  plant  from  Tropical  Africa. 
The  flowers  are  drooping,  suspended  on  long 
stalks ;  the  petals,  few  in  number,  are  deeply  pin- 
natifid ;  the  flowers  are  red.  It  has  a  most  elegant 
effect  when  in  bloom.  H.  marmoratus. — A  small- 
flowered  species.  The  flowers  are  white,  spotted 
with  rose.  A  native  of  Mexico.  H.  Cameroni. — 
This  is  a  shrubby  habited  plant  from  lladagascar  ; 
t  is  a  tall  grower.  The  flowers  are  straw  coloured, 
with  purple  spots  at  the  lower  extremity. 

INSECT.S. — Like  most  plants  that  require  a  high 
temperature.  Hibiscuses  are  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  insects ;  the  leaves  especially,  if  the  plants  are 
allowed  to  want  for  water  either  at  the  root  or 
overhead,  are  liable  to  suffer  from  red  spider,  but  if 
the  syringe  is  regularly  used  and  sufficient  care  taken 
that  the  water  effectually  reaches  the  undersides 
of  the  foliage,  this  troublesome  little  parasite  can- 
not get  a  footing.  Where  it  happens  to  exist,  I 
have  found  the  best  remedy  to  be  a  weak  solution 
of  Fowler's  insecticide,  which  the  plants  should 
be  either  dipped  in  or  syringed  with,  so  that  every 
portion  is  reached  by  the  mixture.  Green  fly  some- 
times makes  its  appearance  on  the  young  shoots, 
for  which  either  dip  in  Tobacco  water  or  fumigate. 
Should  they  become  affected  with  scale  or  mealy 
bug,  sponging  must  be  resorted  to,  as,  except 
when  the  plants  have  been  cut  back  and  are 
denuded  of  their  tender  foliage,  the  leaves  will 
scarcely  bear  any  dressing  strong  enough  to  kill 
the  insects.  T.  Baines. 

SELECT  AKALLiS. 

Amongst  Aralias  much  difference  exists,  both  as 
regards  size  and  form ;  they  are  hard-wooded 
evergreen  plants  of  comparatively  free  growth 
and  mostly  erect  in  habit.  They  have  little  dis- 
position to  branch  out,  a  property  which  befits 
them  for  associating  with  plants  of  bushy  growth. 
They  are  increased  both  by  cuttings  and  grafts, 
using  for  stocks  such  of  the  commoner  species  as 
are  plentiful.  The  stocks  should  be  prepared  in 
the  usual  manner,  that  is,  struck  from  eyes  or 
cuttings,  and  grown  on  in  small  pots  until  they 
have  attained  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  pencil, 
when  they  should  be  headed  down  to  a  little 
above  the  base.  The  scions  should  be  then  in- 
serted in  any  of  the  several  ways  by  which  plants 
of  a  similar  nature  succeed.  I  have  found  none 
better  than  the  cleft  and  wedge  method,  keeping 
them  warm  enough  and  a  little  close  until  the 
grafts  are  united.  But  in  the  case  of  Aralias,  as 
with  most  other  things  of  a  like  character. 

Propagation,  by  cuttings  and  eyes,  is  the 
method  by  which  ordinary  cultivators  usually  in- 
crease them.  Plants  that  get  naked  and  bare  of 
leaves  should  have  their  heads  cut  off  in  the  spring, 
making  cuttings  from  such  of  the  upper  portion 
as  is  only  half  ripened  and  of  the  extreme  top 
as  well  ;  the  matured  part  of  the  stem  may  be 
cut  into  bits  and  put  in  as  eyes  like  the  cuttings 
in  a  brisk  heat,  keeping  them  close  and  suflSciently 
moist  until  enough  roots  are  formed  ;  then  re- 
remove  the  propagating  glasses  and  pot  off  singly ; 
peat  is  most  suitable  for  the  weaker-growing 
kinds,  loam  being  best  for  the  strong  ones.  They 
will  thrive  in  the  warmth  usually  kept  up  for  hot 
stove  plants,  say  65°  in  the  night  in  spring,  with 
a  rise  of  10°  or  15°  by  day,  and  proportionately 
more  as  the  season  advances.  Air  must  be  given 
regularly  through  the  growing  season,  with  shade 
when  the  sun  is  powerful.  These  plants  will  bear 
the  soil  in  a  moderately  moist  stateand  they  should 
be  syringed  daily  in  the  summer.  Nothing  more 
is  necessary  than  to  increase  the  pot  room,  as  the 
roots  require  it.  Old  stools  of  most  of  the  species 
when  headed  down  will  push  several  shoots ; 
these  if  taken  off  with  a  heel  when  about  6  inches 
long  will  root  readily  and  make  plants  in  little 
time. 

Species. — The  undermentioned  are  the  most 
desirable,  viz.  :  A.  Veitchi :  -  A  plant  with  a  tall, 
slender  stem  and  dark  green  digitate  leaflets,  nar- 
row and  undulated  in  the  edges,  so  as  to  produce 
a  distinct  and  handsome  appearance.  It  comes 
from  New  Caledonia.   A.  gracillima  forms^  slen- 
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der,  graceful,  erect  stems,  thickly  clothed  with 
deep  green  leaves.  Fern-like  in  their  appearance, 
mid-rib  white.  A  native  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
A.  elegantissima. — This  is  from  New  Caledonia, 
and  has  an  erect,  slender  stem ;  the  leaves  are 
digitate  and  on  long  stalks.  A  handsome  plant, 
A.  O.iyana  is  from  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Another 
erect  grower,  bearing  digitate  leaves,  the  leaflets 
bilobed  A.  leptophylla.— Stem  erect  and  slender, 
leaves  palmate  and  borne  on  long  leaf-stalks. 
A.  filicifolia.— A  South  Sea  Island  plant,  having  a 
purple  stem  spotted  with  white  ;  the  leaves  are  ele- 
gant. Fern-like,  and  deeplydivided.  A.  Guilfoylei.— 
Another  South  Sea  Island  species  with  an  erect  stem 
and  shrubby  habit ;  the  leaflets  are  2  or  3  inches 
in  length  and  margined  evenly  with  white.  A. 
quinquefolia. — This  is  an  elegant-habited  species, 
very  distinct ;  it  grows  to  a  larger  size  than  the 
smaller  leaved  section.  A.  monstrosa. — A  new  and 
very  distinct  kind,  with  pendent  leaves,  the  leaf- 
lets margined  with  white.  From  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  A.  Chabrieri. — A  new  species  of  small 
and  elegant  habit.  One  of  the  best  of  the  small 
kinds.  A.  ternata. — An  elegant  habited  sort ;  the 
leaves  are  serrated  and  opposite,  pale  green  in 
colour.  New  Britain.  A.  Kerchoviana. — A  pretty 
kind,  with  larger  leaves  than  A.  elegantissima. 

Insects. — Thrips  will  sometimes  attack  the 
young  leaves,  but  these  and  red  spider  are  easily 
kept  down  by  the  use  of  the  syringe.  Brown 
scale  is  their  worst  enemy,  and  where  it  exists 
should  be  got  rid  of  by  frequent  sponging,  as  the 
leaves  will  not  bear  dressing  with  anything  strong 
enough  to  kill  the  scale.  T.  Baines. 


GLAZED  POTS. 
This  subject  was  discussed  in  more  than  one  of 
the  papers — The  Garden  being  one  of  them,  I 
think— some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  and  origi- 
nated in  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  "  Dirty  v. 
Clean  Pots."  It  was  then  proved  that  glazed  pots 
answered  admirably,  and  were  in  use  in  some 
gardens,  where  they  are  still,  I  believe  ;  but  thirty 
years  ago  or  more  Lindley  wrote  that "  experiment 
has  settled  the  question  by  showing  that  plants 
will  grow  in  glass,  in  slate,  in  glazed  earthenware, 
just  as  well  as  in  soft  burned  pots;  and  it  is  now 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  if  plants  are  ill- 
grown  it  is  the  fault  of  the  gardener,  and  not 
that  of  the  pot."  The  cottager  was,  however, 
the  real  original  discoverer,  for  he  grew  his 
plants  in  pots  glazed  within  and  without  long 
before  even  Lindley  wrote.  One  of  the  earliest 
examples  I  was  familiar  with  was  a  fine  Fuchsia 
that  grew  in  a  black  teapot  for  many  a  year. 
About  forty  years  ago  Charles  Mcintosh  put  the 
whole  of  his  Camellias  into  slate  tubs,  which  are 
as  impervious  to  moisture  as  glazed  earthenware, 
and  I  was  familiar  with  these  plants  and  tubs 
many  years  afterwards.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  common  flower-pots  were  not  originally 
made  of  porous  earthenware  on  account  of  the 
plants,  but  because  they  were  cheaper  made  in 
that  way  when  the  labour  of  manufacture 
was  greater  than  it  is  now.  Cultivators  only 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  porous  pot  was 
best,  but  for  no  good  reason  I  have  ever  yet  seen 
stated.  The  common  flower-pot  is,  except  when 
plunged  in  the  ground  up  to  the  rim,  the  worst 
receptacle  for  a  plant  that  could  be  devised,  be- 
cause it  constantly  exposes  an  active  evaporating 
surface  to  the  air,  and  an  evaporating  surface  is 
always  a  chilly  surface.  How  the  roots  of  a  plant 
are  affected  inside  such  a  pot  any  person  may 
learn  for  himself  by  wearing  a  wet  coat  next  his 
skin  in  the  open  air.  In  short,  a  plant  in  a 
porous  pot  upon  an  airy  greenhouse  stage  may 
be  said  to  be  placed  under  about  as  adverse 
conditions  as  it  well  could  be.  A  glazed  pot 
is  no  better  than  a  porous  one  while  it  remains 
moist  on  the  outside,  but  then  it  soon  dries  ; 
whereas  the  porous  pot  is  always  moist  and  giving 
off  moisture. — J.  S.  W. 

That  porous  pots,  glazed  on  the  outside, 

are  far  better  for  growing  plants  than  ordinary 
ones  is  a  reasonable  proposition.  Cold  at  the 
roots  checks,  while  warmth  in  the  shape  of  bottom- 


heat  promotes  growth.  All  are  familiar  with  the 
method  of  making  water  almost  ice-cold  in  sum- 
mer by  placing  it  in  a  porous  vessel  and  exposing 
it  to  a  draught.  The  roots  of  a  plant  in  a  porous 
pot  are,  when  recently  watered,  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  above-mentioned  water,  and  are 
made  equally  cold ;  it  follows  that  plants  are 
subjected  to  a  serious  check  each  time  they  are 
watered  ;  this  effect  is  sometimes  avoided  by 
plunging  the  pots  ;  it  is  well  known  how  much 
more  freely  plants  grow  when  plunged.  It  is 
probable  that  the  mischievous  effects  attributed 
to  draughts  do  not  result  from  their  direct  action 
on  plants,  but  indirectly  from  the  cold  at  the  roots 
produced  by  the  rapid  evaporation  caused  by  such 
pots.  Glazed  pots  would  not  only  prevent  surface 
evaporation,  but  render  watering  less  frequently 
necessary,  thereby  saving  labour  and  preserving 
the  fertilising  properties  of  the  soil  for  a  longer 
time. — Edmund  Tonks,  Knmole. 


AFTEE  TREATMENT  OF  FORCED  PLANTS. 

It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  plants 
that  have  been  forced  prematurely  into  bloom  ex- 
posed as  soon  as  the  flowering  season  is  over  to 
the  same  temperature  as  would  have  been  ac- 
corded them  had  they  never  been  in  heated 
structures  at  all,  with  the  result  that  the  foliage  is 
often  spoiled  and  the  plants  ruined  in  health.  Let 
us  take  the  case  of  bulbs  which  are  forced  every 
year.  Immediately  they  have  fulfilled  their  pur- 
pose they  are  turned  out  of  doors  and  exposed  to 
all  weathers,  the  result  being  that  most  of  the 
tender  foliage  is  destroyed  and  the  bulbs  greatly 
weakened  ;  whereas  if  hardened  off  gradually  and 
planted  out  in  spring  in  spots  where  they  can 
remain  undisturbed,  they  will  soon  recruit  their 
strength,  and  serve  to  beautify  the  places  in 
which  they  have  been  planted.  In  this  way 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Scillas,  Crocuses,  and  other 
things  might  be  much  better  employed  than 
by  being  consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap  when 
their  beauty  is  over.  In  the  case  of  bulbs  forced 
into  bloom  by  Christmas  or  thereabouts,  when 
done  with  they  should  be  placed  in  a  frame  and 
protected  from  frost,  but  at  the  same  time  get  as 
much  light  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  foliage 
may  become  well  ripened. 

Another  class  often  treated  in  a  very  unceri- 
mouious  fashion  are  the  different  hardy  shrubs, 
which  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is  over  are  turned  out 
of  doors  because  they  are  hardy,  forgetting  that 
under  the  treatment  they  have  received  the  buds 
are  just  bursting,  or  the  young  leaves  even  ex- 
panded, which  latter  from  their  delicate  nature 
at  once  fall  a  prey  to  frost.  When  shrubs  are 
forced  early  they  should  receive  a  certain  amount 
of  protection  for  a  time,  the  most  important  being, 
if  possible,  kept  under  glass  till  severe  frost  is 
over,  and  the  others  placed  in  a  sheltered  spot. 
By  this  means  the  strain  on  the  plants  is  not 
nearly  so  great  as  when  they  are  thrust  outside  at 
once,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  they  sooner 
recover  from  the  forcing  which  they  have  under- 
gone. When  the  evergreen  Indian  Azaleas  are 
forced  early  and  placed  perhaps  in  a  cold  part  of 
the  greenhouse  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is  over,  the 
foliage  often  turns  rusty,  and  when  it  gets  into 
that  condition  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  restore 
the  plant  to  its  original  tint.  With  Azaleas  it 
is  better  to  encourage  the  plants  to  make 
their  growth  as  quickly  as  possible  by  keeping 
ttem  in  a  growing  temperature ;  if  this  is  done, 
they  can  be  had  in  bloom  earlier  the  following 
season  than  those  that  have  not  been  prepared  in 
that  way. 

One  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  with  regard  to 
forced  plants  of  this  description  is  that  cuttings 
of  the  young  shoots  produced  in  heat  strike  root 
much  more  readily  than  those  grown  in  a  lower 
temperature  later  in  the  season.  In  Azaleas  this 
is  especially  noticeable,  but  the  same  remark 
holds  good  in  regard  to  most  plants.  We  propa- 
gate Deutzia  gracilis  to  a  large  extent  in  that 
way ;  thus,  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over,  the 
yonng  shoots,  which  generally  spring  np  from  the 


base  of  the  plant,  are  removed  and  made  into 
cuttings.  No  jointing  is  necessary,  as  they 
readily  root  from  all  parts  of  the  stem  ;  when 
put  into  pots  they  are  kept  close  in  the  propagat- 
ing house  till  rooted,  which,  as  it  is  kept  at  an  in- 
termediate house' temperature,  does  not  take  more 
than  a  fortnight.  As  soon  as  suSiciently  rooted 
they  are  potted  off  into  small  pots,  which  they  fill 
with  roots  by  May,  when  they  are  planted  in  a 
well-prepared  bed  in  the  open  ground  and  make 
good  growth  the  first  season.  Alpha. 


SPRING  MIGNONETTE. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow  Mignonette  in  pots  for 
spring  bloom.  In  a  general  way  4.J-inch  pots  are 
quite  large  enough,  being  more  manageable  than 
larger  ones.  Free  growing  as  this  fragrant  an- 
nual is,  the  fact  remains  that  a  well-grown  sample 
of  it  is  more  the  exception  than  the  rule.  The 
difliculty  which  so  many  seem  to  experience  is  in 
furnishing  their  plants  with  green,  luxuriant  foli- 
age down  to  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Poverty  and 
crowding  are  the  main  causes  of  this  ;  if  the  plants 
get  room  enough  and  never  suffer  from  want  of 
water,  getting  weak  liquid  manure  frequently  as 
soon  as  the  pots  begin  to  fill  with  roots,  they  will 
never  become  bare ;  on  the  contrary,  the  leaves 
will  assume  a  rich  shade  of  green,  and  will  be  of 
great  substance.  The  pots  need  not  be  drained 
so  much  as  is  necessary  for  many  things,  one  large 
crock  and  some  fibrous  material  being  ample,  but 
great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  soil, 
as  the  roots  of  Mignonette  do  not  appear  to  pos- 
sess the  power  of  working  freely  in  that  which  is  in 
any  way  retentive  or  inclined  to  become  close  after 
watering.  There  is  nothing,  I  think,  to  equal  manure 
which,  through  age,  has  become  mould.  This 
well  sweetened  requires  no  admixture  of  any  kind, 
and  I  know  of  no  other  compost  in  which  fibrous 
roots  are  so  quickly  and  freely  made.  In  English 
gardens,  however,  this  description  of  potting  ma- 
terial does  not  frequently  exist,  and  the  best  sub- 
stitute is  probably  fibrous  loam  two  parts  and  leaf- 
mould  one  part.  Make  the  soil  moderately  firm, 
and  fill  the  pots  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  rim, 
watering  moderately  before  sowing,  so  that  little 
or  no  water  will  be  required  until  the  young  plants 
appear.  When  up,  thin  them  out  to  six  in  a  pot, 
and  let  them  have  as  light  a  position  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  accord  them.  Here,  however,  I  would 
observe  that  many  failures  occur  through  the 
plants  being  subjected  to  currents  of  dry  air  and 
overmuch  aridity  generally,  and  this  is  frequently 
the  case  when  the  pots  are  set  on  a  dry  stage  near 
the  hot-water  pipes.  Mignonette  appears  to  de- 
light in  a  more  or  less  constantly  moist  atmo- 
sphere, and  never  does  so  well  as  when  the  pots 
are  plunged  in  tan  or  leaves  The  equable  condi- 
tions there  enjoyed  are  scarcely  obtainable  in  any 
other  way,  and  those  who  have  this  convenience 
should  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

J.   COBNHILL. 

STORING  TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS. 

Some  recommend  that  these  be  stored  in  dry 
material,  but  from  what  I  have  observed,  I  am  in- 
clined to  the  belief  that  by  so  doing  we  subject 
them  to  some  loss  of  vitality.  I  have  noticed  that 
when  kept  just  moist  through  the  winter  they 
start  more  readily  and  stronger  than  when  dried 
off  as  soon  as  the  foliage  decays.  If  I  could  do 
so  conveniently,  I  would  keep  them  in  the  pots  in 
which  they  bloomed,  watering  them  several  times 
very  moderately  in  the  course  of  the  winter  if  the 
soil  should  be  seen  to  become  quite  dry ;  but  I 
should  much  prefer  a  close  shed  or  a  cellar  for 
keeping  them  in,  as  if  stored  away  with  the  soil 
in  a  moist  condition  it  would  retain  enough  mois- 
ture through  the  winter  to  preserve  the  tubers 
fresh  and  plump  without  having  recourse  to  water- 
ing. Brought  out  about  the  middle  of  March  and 
carefully  watered,  they  break  away  quickly  into 
strong  growth,  and  when  they  have  shoots  some 
2  inches  long  they  can  be  shaken  out  and  repotted 
without  experiencing  any  material  check.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  when  no  loss  of  roots  is  experienced 
daring  the  resting  period  the  tubers  must  start 
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stronger  and  more  readily  into  growth  than  when 
a  complete  set  of  feeders  has  again  to  be  formed 
in  spring.  Even  when  the  tnbers  remain  in  a 
moist  condition  through  the  winter,  so  that  they 
are  in  a  fresh,  plamp  state  when  started  again 
into  growth,  there  must  be  some  loss  of  time,  and 
one  would  think  a  diminution,  however  slight,  in 
strength  ;  but  the  difference  is  very  marked  when 
the  tubers  have  been  stored  quite  dry.  Then  they 
require  more  time  and  careful  treatment,  or  they 
are  liable  to  decay  or  make  a  weakly,  as  well  as 
a  tardy,  leaf  development.  I  noticed  this  very 
particularly  in  the  case  of  some  tubers  which  I 
received  through  the  post ;  they  were  quite  a  fort- 
night later  in  starting  than  those  which  had  been 
stored  moist,  and  were  further  still  behind  such  as 
had  been  kept  in  pots  and  which  had  not  been 
allowed  to  become  dust-dry.  The  best  plants,  I 
think,  for  bedding  are  such  as  have  been  grown 
one  season  from  seed,  coming  into  2|-inch  pots  by 
the  summer,  and  in  which  they  are  wintered.  Such 
plants  I  have  found  to  start  away  very  quickly 
and  strongly.  J.  c.  B. 

DOUBLE-SPATHED  CALLAS. 
Mb.  Case  (p.  19)  directs  attention  to  some  ab- 
normal forms  of  Calla  (Richardia  sethiopica). 
Such  forms  occur  frequently  with  those  who  grow 
this  plant  very  strongly.  Four  years  ago  I  was 
engaged  in  working  up  a  stock  of  these  plants, 
and,  in  order  to  raise  the  required  number  from 
the  few  plants  which  we  then  possessed,  all  the 
suckers  as  they  appeared  were  taken  off  and 
rooted  in  small  pots.  This  operation  was  com- 
menced as  early  in  the  season  as  possible,  the 
young  plants  being  grown  on  in  an  early  Peach 
house,  lly  the  middle  of  June  they  were  gradually 
hardened,  and  planted  outside  in  a  trench  pre- 
pared similar  to  what  we  use  for  Celery.  JIacy 
of  the  plants  when  placed  out  of  doors  were  strong 
and  well  established  in  7-inch  pots,  and  the  smaller 
ones  in  5-inch  ones.  In  planting,  abundance  of 
manure  was  placed  about  the  roots,  and  good 
soakings  of  water  given  when  the  weather  proved 
dry.  In  September  they  were  lifted  and  placed 
in  12-inch  pots,  as  we  could  not  get  the  mass  of 
roots  they  possessed  into  smaller  sizes,  using  for 
a  compost  rich  loam  and  a  seven  Lh  of  decayed 
manure.  After  lifting,  the  plants  were  placed 
behind  a  north  wall  and  kept  well  soaked  with 
water  and  syringed  until  they  were  again  esta- 
blished. On  the  first  appearance  of  frost,  they 
were  housed  and  kept  cool  until  Christmas,  by 
which  time  they  commenced  throwing  up  their 
spatbes,  which  were  very  large  in  size  and  set  on 
stems  fully  6  feet  high  from  the  surface  soil  of 
the  pots.  Towards  the  end  of  January  and  all 
through  the  following  month  more  than  half  the 
plants  produced  abnormal  spatbes.  This  was 
attributed  to  their  remarkable  strength  and  the 
liberal  feeding  which  they  received.  They  did 
not  only  produce  a  solitary  double  spathe  or  two, 
but  many  in  succession  during  the  whole  of  the 
season.  The  same  thing  has  occurred  with  our 
strongest  Callas  every  year  since,  but  the  same 
plants  when  not  grown  strongly  only  produce 
single  spatbes.  This  season  our  plants  are  not 
strong  enough  to  produce  them  double,  being 
very  much  weaker  than  usual,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
their  extra  strength  having  become  exhausted. 
We  never  attempted  to  secure  double  spatbes, 
whetlier  the  plants  are  weak  or  strong,  because 
we  think  them  less  beautiful  than  single  spatbes. 
Manifesto. 

5135— Insects  in  soil.— The  inquiry  as  to 
the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  insects  in  soil 
refers,  I  presume,  to  small  quantities  for  seed  sow- 
ing and  other  delicate  operations,  and  not  to  that 
of  the  open  garden.  I  used  to  be  frequently 
troubled  in  the  same  way  as  your  correspondent, 
not  only  by  insects,  but  also  by  a  kind  of  mossy 
growth  which  overran  the  seed  pots,  and  which 
was  especially  destructive  to  Fern  spores,  as  the 
humid  atmosphere  necessary  for  the  Ferns  en- 
coaraged  the  growth  of  the  Moss.  To  remedy  this 
I  subjected  the  soil  to  a  temperature  high  enough 
to  kill  any  animal   or  vegetable  substance   that 


might  be  in  it  and  with,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  per- 
fectly satisfactory  results.  I  had  an  unusually 
good  opportunity  for  thus  heating  it,  as  owing  to 
the  way  in  whicli  one  of  our  boilers  was  set 
there  was  left  above  it  sufficient  space  for  3  or  i 
bushels  of  soil  to  be  baked  at  once,  but  anywhere 
without  much  trouble  enough  for  seed  sowing 
could,  I  should  think,  be  so  treated.— II.  P. 

Varieties  of  Poinsettia  puloherrlma. 

— It  is  not  generally  known  that  there  are  two 
forms  of  this  Poinsettia  extensively  cultivated. 
They  differ  in  the  shade  of  colour,  the  floral  leaves 
of  one  being  of  a  richer  and  brighter  scarlet  than 
those  of  the  other,  and  in  addition  it  is  at  least 
three  weeks  later.  The  dullest-coloured  form  is 
the  most  short-jointed  of  the  two,  and  besides 
being  the  earliest  is,  I  consider,  the  most  easily 
grown.  It  also  forms  a  better-shaped  whorl,  and 
the  floral  leaves,  too,  are  rather  broader  than 
those  of  the  brighter-coloured  late  variety.  We 
grow  them  in  equal  quantities. — W.  I. 

Qloxinias  in  vnnter.— There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  these  into  blossom  by  the  middle 
or  end  of  January.  Our  earliest  lot  are  just  show- 
ing buds.  It  is  only  a  qucotion  of  allowing  the 
plants  to  ripen  early,  and  this  naturally  follows 
exhaustion  from  flowering  at  all  seasons.  I  do  not 
like  the  system  of  permitting  the  tnbers  to  get 
dust-dry,  even  when  at  rest.  Some  may  pass 
throagh  this  unnatural  drying  harmlessly,  but  it 
is  the  cause  of  a  good  many  deaths  among  weakly 
plants.— E.  H. 

Cocoocypselum  discolor.— Grown  in  sus- 
pended pots  or  baskets,  this  just  now  is  very  pretty 
in  the  stove,  and  will  continue  so  for  some  time  to 
come.  It  is  a  creeping  plant  of  soft  texture,  the 
slioots  of  which  hang  for  some  distance  over  the 
edges  of  the  pot  or  basket  in  which  they  are  grow- 
ing. These  shoots  are  now  studded  with  very  deep 
blue  berries,  a  colour,  to  a  great  extent,  wanting 
among  stove  plants.  It  is  of  the  easiest  possible 
culture,  and  produces  berries  freely  without  any 
special  attention. — Alpha. 

Clethra  arborea.— AVhen  planted  out  in 
the  bed  of  a  conservatory,  and  allowed  to  assume 
its  natural  shape,  this  Clethra,  when  in  flower, 
is  very  handsome  ;  the  foliage,  toe,  at  all  times  is 
bright  and  cheerful.  It  is  a  native  of  Madeira, 
and  in  general  characters  more  resembles  an  Ar- 
butus than  it  does  other  species  of  Clethra  (the 
white  Alders  of  the  United  States),  which  are  all 
slender  growing  deciduous  shrubs,  with  spikes  of 
white  flowers  borne  during  July  and  August. 
Clethra  alnifolia  is  the  best  known  of  this  section, 
the  members  of  which  are  all  much  alike. 
Clethra  arborea,  on  the  other  hand,  flowers  late  in 
autumn  and  early  winter,  besides  which  it  is 
evergreen,  and  not  deciduous,  as  the  others  are. 
Its  flowers  are  arranged  in  upright  spikes  after 
the  manner  of  those  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
which  the  blooms  individually  resemble.  In 
colour  they  are  white,  sometimes  slightly  suffused 
with  pink.— H.  P 
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Daphne  Indica.— This  highly  tragrant  Daphne  grows 
more  freely  when  grafted  on  the  common  Spurge  L.iurel 
(Daphne  Laureola)  than  when  struck  from  cuttinsta.  riants 
of  it  are  now  generally  obtained  by  grafting. — ALl'HA. 

Luciilla  gratlsslma..— In  striking  cuttings  of  this 
flowering  shrub,  pntthem  in  as  soon  as  possilile  after  they 
are  sevned  from  the  parent  plant,  asif  allowed  to  flag  cut- 
tings of  it  often  refuse  to  root.  Half-ripened  shoots  of  it 
succeed  best ;  they  require  a  stove  temperature  — T 

Thunbergfla  Harrlsl.— We  prepare  this  c'imbtr  es- 
pecially for  winter  blooming  and  are  rewarded  with  a  dis- 
play of  the  most  lovely  pale  Ijlue  flowers  imaginable.  Long 
continued  sunless  weather  was  beginning  to  affect  the  suc- 
cession, but  a  few  hours  of  sunshine  has  tiuickly  recovered 
it,  and  we  now  have  abundance  of  bloom.  It  is  a  general 
favourite,  the  colour  being  particularly  attractive.— I 

Allamanda  Hendersonl. — There  are  not  many 
plants  tliat  bloom  continuously  from  May  to  February 
without  becoming  unsightly,  l)ut  we  have  had  this  variety 
in  bloom  all  that  time,  and  no  one  appears  to  be  tired  of  it. 
We  use  its  blooms  extensively  on  the  dining  table,  one 
bloom  with  a  frond  of  JIaiden-hair  Fern  being  placed  in 
each  specimen  glass,  or  better  still  a  tiny  flsli-globe.  Alla- 
mandas  do  well  either  in  pots  or  planted  out.— I.  M. 


6137.-  Iron  tanks.— Whether  the  water  held 
in  iron  tanks  is  in  a  condition  to  injure  plants 
generally,  and  more  especially  such  things  as 
Heaths  and  New  Holland  plants,  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  iron,  and  also  of  the  water.  I 
have  found  that  there  are  some  iron  tanks  that 
will  rust  and  corrode  with  any  kind  of  water, 
either  soft  or  hard,  whilst  some  will  not  rust  with 
rain  water,  such  as  that  caught  from  the  roof,  In 
the  way  "  W.  L."  (p.  51)  speaks  of.  Where  there 
is  no  corrosion  I  do  not  think  there  is  likely  to  be 
any  harm  done  by  using  water  held  in  iron  tanks  ; 
but  where  the  reverse  exists  I  should  not  like  to 
use  it,  especially  for  such  plants  as  your  corre- 
spondent names.  Where  water  is  only  required 
to  be  held  in  limited  quantities,  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  slate  tanks  ;  where  to  be  stored  in  large 
quantities,  concrete  tanks  made  of  clean  shingle, 
sand,  and  cement  are  the  cheapest  and  best,  as 
they  are  not  nearly  so  subject  to  leaks  as  where 
bricks  are  used,  even  if  the  precaution  is  taken  of 
laying  them  in  cement  in  addition  to  lining  the 
inside  with  the  same  material.  But  in  all  cases 
where  cement  is  used,  the  tanks  when  new  should 
be  filled  with  soft  water, which,  after  being  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  should  be  thrown 
away,  repeating  this  a  second  time  before  using 
any,  as  the  new  cement  makes  the  water  as  hard 
and  unsuitable  for  the  roots  as  if  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  lime. — T.  B. 


Flower  Garden. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  LOBELIAS. 
Gkeat  numbers  of  Lobelias  are  found  widely 
spread  over  the  American  continent,  even  in  the 
tropical  parts.  Few  of  them  are,  however,  culti- 
vated, and,  from  what  I  can  learn,  the  finer 
species  are  not  only  confined  to  a  comparatively 
small  latitude,  hut  are  very  few  in  number,  a  le- 
mark  which  applies  to  the  perennial  and  tall 
growing  kinds.  Some  of  the  species  from  the 
hotter  parts  are  well  described  by  Kunth  and 
other  authorities,  but  if  we  may  judge  from  L. 
Tupa,  they  would  be  of  little  use  in  our  climate ; 
whilst  L.  fulgens,  L.  splendens,  and  L.  cardinalis 
are  from  the  more  temperate  habitats  in  Carolina, 
Virginia,  and  Mexico.  After  all,  though  it  would 
never  do  to  shut  the  door  against  new  comers,  we 
are  comparatively  independent  of  kinds  that,  al- 
though good,  are  yet  unsuited  for  our  use  by 
reason  of  their  tender  nature,  as  we  not  only  have 
in  L.  syphilitica  and  the  kinds  just  named  the 
two  primary  colours  in  their  most  brilliant  hues, 
but  they  are  found  to  cross  freely  of  themselves, 
and  thus  to  aiiord  great  variety. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  most  distinctly 
coloured  species  belonging  to  the  more  northern 
districts— viz. :  L.  syphilitica,  a  border  plant  much 
admired  for  its  rich  blue  flowers,  which  are 
abundantly  produced  in  August  and  September ; 
height  from  1  foot  to  2  feet.  It  is  a  native 
of  Virginia  atd  thrives  in  a  drier  soil  than  the 
scarlet  sorts ;  moreover,  it  is  also  more  hardy. 
Its  flowers  are  numerous  and  the  leafy  calyx 
distinctly  serrated.  The  segments  of  the  angular 
corolla  have  their  edges  ciliated  ;  the  flowers  are 
li  inches  long  and  form  bold  racemes.  In  Dr. 
Woodville's  "  Botany,"  p.  177,  there  is  a  good  en- 
graving of  this  plant,  and  some  interesting  parti- 
culars are  furnished  respecting  its  early  cultiva- 
tion in  this  country,  as  well  as  the  importance  at- 
tached to  it  in  its  wild  state  by  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  as  a  medicine.  L.  s.  maculata  is  a 
variety  of  it  with  brownish  spots  on  the  leaves, 
but  to  attempt  to  notice  the  difierent  kinds  in 
which  the  blood  of  this  species  is  traceable  would 
be  like  entering  a  maze.  L.  colorata  (Sweet), 
though  brought  from  America,  is  said  to  be  a 
hybrid  between  syphilitica  and  cardinalis,  also  be- 
tween Nuttall's  L.  ccelestis  and  Graham's  L.  crispa, 
if,  indeed,  they  are  not  identical.  These  are  fine 
kinds  with  deep  azure-blue  flowers,  that  make 
their  appearance  in  summer.  A  white  form,  too, 
under  the  name  alba  is  offered  by  the  trade.  Two 
years  ago  I  raised  from  a  batch  of  seed  the  fol- 
lowing colours  :  blues  of  many  shades,  rose,  scar- 
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let,  and  two  plants  having  white  flowers ;  all  nearly 
showed  the  features  of  syphilitica,  and  some  were 
a  reproduction  of  it,  pure  and  simple.  With  the 
exception  of  two  scarlets,  one  with  a  remarkably 
fiery  or  metallic  lustre,  I  considered  the  seedlings 
useless,  the  white  ones  most  so,  for  they  were 
scarcely  more  showy  than  a  white  Dead  Nettle. 
Of  the  qualities  of  alba  I  cannot  speak, 
havinf?  neither  grown  nor  seen  it.  L.  cardinalis 
(the  Cardinal  Flower)  is  a  very  common  plant  in 
Mexico,  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  other  States.  The 
two  or  three  scarlet-coloured  species  mostly  grown 
have  come  to  be  considered  to  be  pretty  nearly  one 
and  the  same  thing,  or  at  most  but  varieties.  Such 
is  not,  however,  the  case.  L.  splendens  and  L 
fulgens,  two  old  and  well-known  species,  are  both 
distinct  from  and  superior  to  cardinalis.  In  L. 
fulgens  the  leaves  are  slightly  rolled  at  the  edges ; 
they,  together  with  the  stems,  are  rather  downy. 
The  rich  scarlet  flowers  have  more  substance,  and 
the  divisions  of  the  corolla  are  more  acute  than  in 
L.  splendens,  which  has  to  some  extent  the  features 
of  both  of  the  above,  but  may  be  known  by  its 
purple  leaves,  which  are  not  rolled  like  those 
of    fulgens,  nor  downy.     There  are  varieties   of 


Flowers  of  Lolelia  cardinalis  (tmall)and  L.  splendens 
(large)  ;  both  natural  size. 


it,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  there  are  other 
varieties,  notably  a  grand  one  called  Queen  Victoria 
From  the  results  already  seen  in  crosses  of  these 
scarlet  kinds  with  L.  syphilitica,  of  which  Sweet's 
grand  purple  L.  speciosa  is  an  instance,  these 
Lobelias  are  worth  some  attention  from  raisers. 
When  grown  in  bold  clumps  they  are  princely 
objects  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer. 
They  vary  in  height  from  18  inches  to  4  feet. 
The  hardiness  of  these  plants  is  not  such  that 
they  may  be  set  in  any  garden  and  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves  in  the  same  way  as  tall  Cam- 
panulas. There  may  be  exceptions  to  this  state- 
ment, but  they  will  be  found  to  be  few.  Still, 
the  care  needed  to  keep  up  a  healthy  stock  is  so 
small,  that  those  who  have  seen  the  dazzling 
masses  of  bloom  which  they  produce  in  autumn 
surely  cannot  begrudge  it.  With  timely  protection, 
roots  otherwise  suitably  planted  may  be  kept  in 
the  open  ground  year  after  year.  But  in  York- 
shire we  have  another  difficulty,  perhaps  not  en- 
countered by  our  southern  friends.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  base  shoots  make  a  very  early 
start,  the  flowers  are  often  too  late  to  be  fully  en- 
joyed, and  ihey  get  cut  by  early  frosts.  So  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  the  double  object  of  preserving 
stock  and  getting  the  flowers  a  little  sooner  is 
best  gained  by  potting  strong  crowns  early  in  the 
autumn  obtained  either  by  division  or  cuttings 


rooted  early  in  summer.  In  a  cold  frame  these 
will  probably  go  on  making  new  roots  all  winter, 
and  if  put  out  in  April  in  deeply  tilled  quarters, 
such  as  those  for  Dahlias,  they  make  a  grand  and 
early  display. 

All  the  roots  may  be  preserved  in  the  open 
ground  if  desired  by  plating  coal  ashes  several 
inches  thick  over  them.  These  have  been  said  to 
be  of  little  use,  but  they  will  be  found  to  be  other- 
wise if  used  early  enough.  The  base  crowns  be- 
come very  proud  even  in  autumn,  and  by  the  time 
frosts  arrive  they  have  well-developed  foliage ; 
therefore  to  cast  a  weight  of  ashes  on  these  crowns 
at  such  a  stage  cannot  be  helpful.  They  should 
go  on  as  soon  as  there  is  the  least  sign  of  sprouts 
on  the  surface,  when  they  will  not  only  give  pro- 
tection, but  give  it  at  the  most  fitting  stage  of 
next  season's  growth,  and  will,  moreover,  act  as  a 
beneficial  check.  Neither  do  I  like  to  cut  the  old 
stems  from  off  such  plants  of  doubtful  hardiness. 
The  ampleness  of  these  will  afford  some  shelter, 
and  I  have  fancied  that  the  weather  let  in  by  the 
cut,  hollow  stalks  has  something  to  do  with  root 
decay.  It  is  a  mistake  to  plant  these  Lobelias  in 
damp,  sunless  quarters.  They  certainly  need 
moisture  in  summer,  but  deep  tilth  is  a  desidera- 
tum. John  Wood. 

ICirkstall. 

TENTSTEJIONS  AND  THEIR  CULTDKE. 

The  beauty  and  effectiveness  of  Pentstemons  en- 
title them  to  a  foremost  position  amongst  garden 
flowers,  yet  a  good  display  of  them  is  but  sel- 
dom seen.  This  is  probably  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  fact  of  the  Pentstemons  being  by 
many  regarded  as  a  truly  hardy  perennial ;  whereas 
it  is  only  in  very  favourable  soils  and  situations 
that  it  flourishes.  In  many  places,  especially 
where  the  natural  soil  is  heavy  and  moisture- 
holding,  Pentstemons  generally  either  die  com- 
pletely away,  or  become  so  enfeebled  the  second 
year  as  to  be  of  but  little  value.  In  severe  win- 
ters they  are  apt  to  be  entirely  destroyed,  even 
when  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  lusty  vigour 
of  youth.  In  such  cases  there  must  be  annual 
propagation  of  some  kind,  so  that  a  stock  of 
young  plants  may  be  always  ready  to  take  the 
place  of  those  which  thus  suffer  or  perish.  None, 
indeed,  need  mind  the  trouble  which  this  involves, 
for  the  Pentstemon  will  when  well'cared  for  yield 
as  large  an  amount  of  satisfaction  as  any  of  those 
tender  plants  which  are  so  popular  in  open-air 
gardens  during  the  summer  season. 

CtJTTiNGS— I  have  never  found  any  difliculty 
in  propagating  Pentstemons  when  I  could  get  the 
right  kind  of  cuttings.  Young  succulent  shoots, 
such  as  spring  from  the  rootstock,  strike  freely, 
but  they  are  not  always  obtainable  at  the  time 
when  the  great  bulk  of  bedding  plants  is  in- 
creased. It  frequently  happens,  too,  that  a  period 
of  hot,  dry  weather  exercises  such  an  exhaustive 
effect  on  plants  which  have  bloomed  or  are 
blooming  freely  as  to  render  the  wood  hard  and 
sapless,  and  when  such  is  the  case,  propaga- 
tion is  uncertain  and  difficult,  for  even  if 
cuttings  made  from  such  unsuitable  material 
strike,  they  never  make  good,  vigorous  plants. 
In  order  to  keep  up  a  stock  of  Pentstemons,  cut- 
tings should  be  taken  now  and  then  from  early 
summer  onwards.  In  June  and  July  there  are 
sure  to  be  some  succulent  shoots,  one  or  two  of 
which  may  be  taken  from  a  good  blooming  plant 
without  much  detracting  from  its  decorative 
value.  Struck  at  that  time  they  make  good 
plants  by  autumn,  and  planted  out  the  following 
.March  they  form  grand  flowering  specimens  that 
year.  The  cuttings  should  be  inserted  round  the 
edge  of  a  4.V-inch  pot  in  very  sandy  soil  and  placed 
in  a  cold  frame,  if  possible,  in  a  north  aspect. 
When  rooted,  harden  off  and  eventually  pot  off 
singly,  keeping  them  fully  exposed  to  sun  and 
air  all  through  the  summer  and  autumn.  Winter 
them  in  a  cold  frame,  never  taking  off  air  unless 
very  hard  weather  should  occur,  and  giving  just 
enough  water  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  From  March 
onwards  pull  off  the  light  every  day  in  fine 
weather,  leaving  it  off  when  the  nights  are  mild. 
If  the  points  of  the  shoots  have  been  pinched, 


this  treatment  will  have  for  result  the  formation 
of  sturdy,  bushy  little  plants,  and  which,  if  care- 
fully planted,  will  make  a  fine  show.  Probably 
the  easiest  way,  and  one  more  often  practised 
now  than  formerly,  is  the  raising  of  seedlirgs. 
A  pinch  of  seed  sown  every  year  will  ensure  a 
good  supply  of  young  plants,  which,  in  a 
general  way,  grow  with  more  freedom  than  those 
obtained  by  means  of  cuttings.  By  sowing  in 
June  the  young  plants  will  attain  good  strength 
by  autumn ;  and  if  two  sowings  are  made,  one 
about  the  beginning  of  June,  the  other  a  month 
later,  a  better  succession  of  bloom  will  be  secured. 
These  seedlings  should  be  treated  as  recom- 
mended in  the  case  of  cutting.'!,  nursing  them 
along  in  the  young  and  tender  stage  of  growth, 
but  exposing  them  to  the  open  air  when  large 
enough  to  bear  heavy  rains  without  injury.  A 
bed  of  seedling  Pentstemons  of  a  good  strain  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  floral  displays,  and  must 
charm  all  who  "have  an  eye  for  beauty  of  form 
and  colour,  independent  of  mere  brilliancy  ;  and 
naturally  the  raising  of  seedlings  has  more 
interest,  as  one  never  knows  what  is  coming,  and 
there  is  sure  to  be  some  variation  in  tint  from 
year  to  year. 

Planting.  —  Pentstemons,  more  than  many 
things,  love  a  good,  free,  and  deeply  stirred  soil, 
and  did  my  means  equal  my  love  for  this  flower, 
I  would  take  care  that  the  plants  had  fully  2  feet 
of  good  loam  at  their  disposal.  What  Pentste- 
mons best  like  is  loam  rather  light  than  otherwise, 
with  a  moderate  addition  of  leaf  soil  or  thoroughly 
rotted  manure.  With  good  drainage,  plants  thus 
situated  will  bear  a  considerable  amount  o£ 
climatic  vicissitudes  with  equanimity.  They  will 
also  make  strong  and  sturdy  growth,  and  will  pro- 
duce flowers  in  great  abundance.  In  the  case  of 
light,  porous  soil,  deep  tilth  is  the  great  point  to 
keep  in  view,  and  18  inches  at  least  in  depth 
should  be  secured.  With  a  good  mulch  of  short 
manure  in  summer,  there  will  then  be  no  difficulty 
in  growing  Pentstemons  in  soils  which  naturally  dry 
up  quickly  in  hot  weather.  When  Pentstemons  are 
found  not  to  suffer  much  in  winter,  they  may  be 
planted  in  October,  as  then  they  become  well 
established  by  the  beginning  of  the  following 
summer,  but  otherwise  the  middle  of  March  is 
time  enough.  Plant  firmly  and  mulch  with  about 
3  inches  of  Cocoa-nut  fibre  or  short  manure. 

_^___    J-  *^-  ^■ 

LILIUM  AURATUM  OUT-OF-DOORS. 

I  WOULD  recommend  L.  aura.tum  to  be  planted 
out-of-doors  in  groups  of  four,  at  say  9  inches 
apart,  on  2  inches  or  3  inches  of  sand  and  broken 
charcoal  mixed  together,  thus  combining  drainage 
with  sweetness.  The  crown  of  the  bulb  should  be 
about  3  inches  below  the  level  of  the  surface,  and 
should  be  covered  with  clean  sand,  which  will  pre- 
vent worms,  &c.,  from  making  havoc  amongst  the 
bulb  scales.  A  stout  stake  should  next  be  driven 
into  the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  square  or 
circle,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  which  the  stems 
must  be  tied  as  they  grow.  A  stratum  of  cow 
manure,  baked  so  as  todestroy  insects  and  crushed 
to  powder,  should  be  laid  about  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness on  the  sand.  If  the  bulbs  are  planted,  say  in 
Januarj',  a  mound  of  ashes  about  6  inches  thick 
should  be  placed  over  each  to  guard  them  from 
frost ;  indeed,  it  would  need  more' degrees  below 
zero  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  getting  to  freeze 
bulbs  under  such  a  blanket.  This  must  be  an 
annual  application  in  November.  Slugs  fird  the 
ashes  an  insuperable  barrier,  but  the  Lily  shoot 
pushes  easier  and  straighter  through  them 
than  even  through  sand.  In  May  the  heap  may 
be  made  level  with  the  soil,  an  operation  which 
should  be  done  carefully,  so  as  not  to  break  the 
young  stem.  As  the  season  advances  the  only 
manure  or  stimulant  required  will  be  an  occasional 
dose  of  water  in  which  a  porous  bag  of  soot  has 
been  steeped.  If  these  bulbs  be  allowed  to  remain 
three  or  four  years  without  disturbance,  and  also 
without  having  the  stems  removed  till  December, 
when  they  should  be  carefully  twisted  out,  they 
will  be  found  to  have  wasted  no  time  underground 
in  increasing  and  multiplying,  as  their  young  side 
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growths  will  furnish  evidence.  The  latter  should 
on  no  account  be  allowed  to  flower,  and  they  will 
re-appear  each  succeeding  year  with  stouter  stems. 
At  the  expiration  of  four  years  the  whole  of  that 
particular  colony  may  be  carefully  lifted ;  the 
young  bulbs  should  be  separated  carefully  from 
the  parent,  and  their  after  treatment  is  only  a  re- 
petition of  that  just  recorded.  Should  any 
scales  be  broken  ofiE  in  the  operation,  they 
may  be  planted  in  sand,  each  piece  forming 
the  nucleus  of  a  fresh  plant.  These  remarks 
apply,  with  slight  variations,  to  the  bulk  of 
the  Lily  tribe.  The  chief  points  are  good 
drainage  and  full  exposure  to  sunlight,  taking 
care  at  the  same  time  to  protect  the  bulbs  from 
frost  in  winter.  E.  A.  H.  G. 

Morsfortk,  near  Leeds. 


SUB-TROPICAL  BEDBING. 

^T  may  be  thought  to  be  a  rather  inopportune 
Mme  of  year  for  discussing  this  subject,  but  as  I 
intend  to  write  on  one  phase  of  it  only,  that  is 
seedling  and  hardy  plants  that  can  be  made  to  do 
duty  as  sub- tropicals,  and  the  present  being  the 
time  to  sow  the  seeds,  and  also  to  plant  out  hardy 
kinds,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  notes  are  the  op- 
posite of  being  inopportune.  The  words  sub- 
tropical bedding  are  associated  in  many  people's 
minds  with  all  that  is  extravagant  in  horticulture, 
and  as  only  to  be  attempted  by  those  who  have 
full  command  of  any  number  of  hothouses  and 
the  means  of  buying  or  of  raising  the  finest 
Palms,  Dracaenas,  Tree  Ferns,  Musas,  and  the  like; 
but  there  never  was  a  greater  horticultural  fal- 
lacy, as  effects,  at  any  rate  equal,  and  in  some  re- 
spects superior,  can  be  made  even  with  hardy 
plants  alone,  though  I  would  not  advise  this  ;  but 
for  variety's  sake,  the  use  in  conjunction  there- 
with of  the  best  seedling  species  of  plants  that 
are  most  easily  raised  by  the  ordinary  appliances- 
pits  and  frames — that  are  common  to  most  gardens. 
Perhaps  my  notions  of  beauty  of  form  in  regard 
to  this  subject  may  be  defective,  and  therefore 
only  to  be  taken  from  my  standpoint ;  but  they 
have  this  advantage,  that  they  have  passed  muster, 
nay,  have  been  commended  when  tested  as  practi- 
cal pictures.  This  much  it  is  necessary  to  say 
in  order  to  remove  any  bias  there  may  be  in  the 
minds  of  persons  who  only  believe  in  sub-tropical 
plants  of  the  highest  grade  and  of  the  tenderest 
character. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  hardy  plants  that  give 
extra  fine  effects  all  the  summer,  and  some  few 
of  them  continue  in  a  fairly  effective  condition 
throughout  the  winter  :  Acanthus  mollis,  A. 
spinosissimus,  and  A.  lusitanicus,  Acacia  (common), 
Ailanthus  glandulosa,  Aralia  Sieboldi  and  A.  ja- 
ponica,  Arundo  conspicua,  A.  Donax  and  A.  versi- 
color, Bambu.saFortunei,  IS.  Metake,  andB.falcata, 
Bocconia  cordata,  Crambe  cordifolia  and  C.  jun- 
cea,  Gynerium  argenteum,  Gunnera  scabra,  Fe- 
rula gigantea,  F.  communis,  Melianthus  major, 
Rhus  Cotinus  and  R.  glabra  laciniata,  .Sambucus 
(silver  striped),  S.  niger  aurea,  Tamarix  ger- 
manica,  Yucca  gloriosa,  V.  longifolia,  and  Y.  re- 
curva.  Arrangements  of  the  plants  must  of 
course  be  subject  to  individual  taste,  but  a  good 
rule  to  follow  is  to,  in  each  bed,  use  as  large  a 
proportion  of  evergreen  as  of  deciduous  or  herba- 
ceous kinds,  so  that  the  beds  will  not  look  bare 
in  winter.  As  an  illustration,  say  that  a  large  cir- 
cular bed  has  to  be  furnished  on  this  double  sea- 
son plan,  it  would  be  somewhat  as  follows  :  Cen- 
tral plant  Aralia  Sieboldi,  next  three  plants, 
equidistant,  of  Sumach  (Rhus  Cotinus;,  next  six 
plants  of  Melianthus  major,  then  a  ring  of  twelve 
plants,  six  being  Yucca  recurva  and  the  other  six 
Acanthus  mollis ;  the  latter,  though  it  loses  its 
best  leaves,  never  quite  dies  down  in  any  winter, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  summer  foliaged 
plants  that  there  is  in  the  herbaceous  list.  In 
summer  such  an  arrangement  might  be  carpeted 
with  Chilian  Beet,  I'erilla  or  Coleus,  which  im- 
parts a  real  sub-tropical  effect,  and  in  winter  neat- 
ness can  be  assured  by  surfacing  the  bed  with 
Cocoa  fibre.  The  above  may  be  taken  as  a  type 
of  the  many  pretty  arrangements  that  can  be 


made  with  hardy  plants  alone,  though  person- 
ally we  give  preference  to  intermixing  hardy 
and  easily  raised  seedling  kinds,  of  which  the 
following  are  amongst  the  best  for  the  purpose  : 
Acacia  lophantha.  Beet  (Chilian),  Canna  Annie 
Orange,  C.  gigantea  major,  C.  maxima,  C.  nigri- 
cans. Cannabis  gigantea,  Chamsepeuce  Casabonjc, 
C.  diacantha.  Cineraria  maritima.  Eucalyptus  glo- 
bulus, Ferdinanda  eminens,  Grevillea  robusta, 
Perilla  nankinensis,  P.  laciniata  atro-purpurea, 
Eicinus  africanus,  E.  compactus,  R.  Gibsoni,  R. 
macrocarpus.  Salvia  argentea,  Solanum  gigan- 
teum,  S.  marginatum,  S.  pyracanthum,  S.  robus- 
tum,  Wigandia  caracasana,  and  Zea  japonica 
variegata.  The  majority  of  these  should  be  sown 
at  once,  but  such  as  the  Castor-oils  (Eicinus), 
Hemp  (Cannabis  gigantea),  Chilian  Beet,  Perilla, 
and  Zea  japonica  variegata,  that  germinate  and 
grow  rapidly,  need  not  be  sown  for  another 
month,  or  even  more,  lest  they  get  crippled  by 
being  pot-bound  before  it  is  safe  to  plant  them 
out.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  typical 
arrangement  of  seedling  and  hardy  kinds  in  com- 
bination :  Tall  central  plant  Ailanthus  glandu- 
losa, then  three  plants  of  Eicinus  sanguineus,  and 
next  six  plants  of  Acer  Negundo  variegatum,  then 
twelve  plants  of  Ricinus  Gibsoni,  and  next  a  com- 
plete circular  line  of  Grevillea  robusta,  with 
edging  of  Salvia  argentea  and  undergrowth  of 
Cineraria  maritima.  Other  arrangements  might 
be  given,  but  these  will  suffice  to  show  the  direc- 
tion to  take  to  obtain  sub-tropical  effect  without 
real  sub-tropical  plants.  In  these  types  of  plants, 
with  our  short  summers,  free  or  rapid  growth  is 
essential  to  bring  out  the  full  beauty  of  the 
plants ;  hence  it  follows  that  high  culture  must 
be  a  first  consideration.  A  close,  moist  soil  is  at 
all  seasons  several  degrees  lower  in  temperature 
than  a  porous  one,  and  therefore  good  drainage 
should  be  a  prime  consideration  ;  and  next,  deep 
tilth  and  abundance  of  manure.         W.  W.  H. 


TENNIS  LA'WNS. 
Lawn  tennis  has  become  so  popular,  that  a 
garden  is  now  considered  incomplete  without  a 
plot  or  court  in  which  it  can  be  played  ;  and  as 
this  is  a  good  season  to  set  about  the  formation 
of  ground  for  the  purpose,  it  may  be  of  use  to 
many  if  I  give  a  few  particulars  as  to  how  to 
proceed.  The  first  thing  in  the  making  of  fresh 
lawns  is  to  fix  on  a  suitable  site,  which,  if  possible, 
should  be  so  chosen  as  not  to  be  shut  in  too  much 
with  shrubs  and  trees,  although  shrubs  are  de- 
sirable to  a  certain  extent  to  secure  privacy  and 
trees  for  partial  shade— a  great  boon  on  bright 
days.  The  trees  should,  therefore,  be  on  the  south 
side,  and  the  shrubs  where  they  will  shut  in  the 
ground  from  public  view  ;  but  it  is  very  important 
that  they  be  not  sufficiently  near  for  the  balls  to 
be  driven  among  them,  as  then  they  have  to  be 
continually  hunted  up.  This  labour  may  to  some 
extent  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  nets ;  but  the 
better  way  by  far  is  either  to  have  a  sunken  court 
or  raised  banks,  the  latter  being  preferable,  es- 
pecially if  the  position  happens  to  be  at  all  wet 
and  low.  In  this  case  the  ground  should  be 
drained  by  running  a  row  or  two  of  tiles  through 
it  at  a  foot  or  so  deep,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  and  the  outlet  or  level  for  getting  rid  of 
the  water.  The  draining  done,  the  next  thing 
is  to  level,  making  it  uniformly  firm  and  solid. 
If  the  soil  is  found  to  be  at  all  stiff  and  close,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  use  plenty  of  sand  or  road  scrap- 
ings at  top,  or  in  lieu  of  these  fine  cinder  ashes, 
either  of  which  will  prevent  the  surface  f-  be- 
coming very  hard  and  cracking  in  dry  wt::'  or 
sloppy  and  muddy  in  wet.  As  soon  as  it  is  ■  ".'.ied 
and  dressed  as  just  described,  it  will  be  re?.i-/  for 
turfing  or  sowing ;  if  turves  can  be  had  they  are 
best,  as  there  is  then  a  good  bottom  at  once.  To 
have  fine  herbage  on  them  they  must  be  obtained 
from  a  meadow  or  pasture  that  has  been  closely 
grazed  ;  they  should  be  cut  about  9  inches  or  1  foot 
wide,  3  feet  long,  and  2  inches  thick,  sizes  handy 
for  laying  down  ;  when  this  is  done  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  ram  any  projecting  or  high  parts  down, 
and  then  make  all  smooth  by  the  aid  of  a  heavy 
roller.     This  should  be  plied  from  time  to  time 


during  the  spring,  always  taking  advantage  of  any 
rain  or  thaw  after  a  frost,  as  then  the  surface  is 
soft  and  in  a  condition  to  be  affected  by  pressure. 
In  the  event  of  turf  being  difficult  to  get,  a  good 
lawn  may  soon  be  had  by  sowing  seed.  'The  pre- 
paration requisite  for  this  is  just  the  same  as  that 
for  turf.  The  best  kind  of  seed  for  sowing  to  form 
fine  courts  or  lawns  is  that  which  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  lawn  Grasses  and  small  Clover.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  in  March  ;  it  then  germinates 
quickly,  and  is  soon  out  of  the  way  of  birds.  When 
up,  gentle  rolling  is  all  that  is  necessary  till  the 
Grass  gets  long,  and  then  the  mowing  machine 
must  be  put  to  work  ;  but  the  Grass  should  not  be 
cut  close  till  it  becomes  well  established,  when 
the  machine  ought  to  be  passed  over  it  regularly 
once  every  week  all  through  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn. This  will  cause  it  to  spread  and  thicken 
and  form  a  bottom  like  a  green  carpet,  elastic  and 
pleasant  to  tread  on.  S.  D. 


PRESERVING   CHRISTMAS  EOSES  FROM 
DEFORMITY  AND  SPOT. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  allowed  by  those  who  have  had 
experience  with  Christmas  Eoses  that  no  matter 
how  strong  pot-established  or  freshly-lifted  roots 
may  be,  their  flowers  are  never  so  plump  and  fine 
as  those  on  healthy  roots  in  the  open  garden ; 
that  being  so,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  flowers  should  be  preserved  from  injury. 
Where  flowers  must  be  had,  I  am  aware  that 
plants  in  the  open  caimot  be  relied  upon  in  severe 
seasons,  though  with  a  little  covering  they  seem 
to  make  some  progress  even  at  the  worst  of  times. 
The  point,  however,  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  is 
how  to  get  clean  flowers  without  little  holes,  im- 
perfectly-formed sepals,  or  decayed  edges  from 
open  garden  roots.  Many  will  doubtless  have  been 
annoyed  to  see  buds  malformed  and  eaten  as 
soon  as  they  have  emerged  from  the  ground.  A 
damaged  bud  never  makes  a  perfect  flower,  and 
we  all  know  how  conspicuous  flaws  become  in 
large  white  flowers  like  those  of  the  Christmas 
Rose.  From  what  I  have  observed  I  believe  the 
damage  is  done  w^hen  the  buds  are  very  yo\ing. 
About  the  time  when  our  early  frosts  occur 
they  are  just  cracking  the  surface  of  the  soil 
and  the  buds  get  damaged.  I  am  unable  to  say 
positively  that  slugs  injure  them,  but  I  have  seen 
them  about  the  young  blooms  and  buds  in  num- 
bers, and  when  cleared  away  the  injury  ceased. 
The  remedy  consists  in  taking  wood  ashes  in  the 
latter  part  of  autumn  and  scattering  them  thickly 
over  the  crowns  of  the  Hellebores ;  with  a  wooden 
peg  also  gently  pierce  the  soil,  so  as  to  let  down  a 
little  water.  If  this  exposes  the  buds  too  much, 
a  mixture  of  sand  and  more  wood  ashes  should 
be  used  to  cover  them  again.  The  earth  thus 
treated  becomes  so  saturated  with  potash  that  the 
slugs  forsake  it.  All  this  may  seem  a  deal  of 
trouble,  but  surely  not  too  much  if  by  it  large, 
pure  white  flowers  can  be  had  at  Christmas.  No 
doubt  this  dressing  is  of  benefit  to  the  plants  as 
a  manure  as  well.  After  this  treatment  all  that  is 
required  is  placing  bell-glasses  over  the  plants 
when  the  buds  begin  to  turn  white  ;  they  should, 
however,  be  tilted  a  little  to  admit  air. 

Kirltstall.  J.  WOOD. 

Lillum  lancifolluin  rubrum.— I  find  the 
different  varieties  of  Lilium  lancifolium  to  be  equal 
if  not  superior  to  the  larger  flowered  L.  auratum 
for  many  indoor  purposes  ;  they  make  good  plants 
with  six  or  seven  blooms  in  pots  not  more  than  5 
inches  or  (J  inches  in  diameter ;  even  moderate- 
sized  bulbs  in  4-inch  pots  produce  on  an  average 
four  good  blooms,  and  for  mixed  floral  decorations 
where  small  pots  are  a  necessity,  such  plants  are 
welcome.  As  soon  as  the  tops  of  such  plants  die 
down  in  autumn  I  shake  the  bulbs  out  of  their 
pots,  sort  them  into  different  sizes,  and  re-pot  at 
once.  One  good  bulb  is  enough  for  these  small 
pots,  and  such  bulbs  usually  throw  up  two  good 
flower-stems.  The  soil  that  suits  them  best  is 
turfy  loam,  a  little  hotbed  manure,  and  sharp 
silver  sand  well  mixed  together.  In  potting  put  a 
good  handful  of  sand  right  on  the  crown  of  the 
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bulb,  and  do  not  fill  the  pots  more  than  three 
parts  full  of  soil ;  when  the  stems  push  np  they 
can  then  be  top-dressed  with  some  rich  compost ; 
they  push  out  a  quantity  of  roots  from  the  base 
of  the  flower-stems,  and  unless  these  are  covered 
with  soil  they  wither  up.  Therefore  directly  they 
are  visible  cover  them  over,  and  rough  pieces  of 
cow  manure  may  be  advantageously  applied  just 
before  the  flowers  expand ;  some  weak  liquid 
manure  will  also  add  size  and  colour  to  the  blos- 
Eoms.  They  do  best  under  movable  frames,  which 
can  be  raised  as  growth  progresses,  keeping  the  tops 
always  near  the  glass.  Keep  a  sharp  out-look  for 
aphides,  and  when  observed  dip  the  points  of  the 
shoots  in  tobacco  water  or  Gishurst  compound, 
as  they  get  down  among  the  leaves  and  are  not 
easily  exterminated  by  fumigation. — J.  G.,  Hants. 

New  hybrid  Freesia. — Doubtless  before 
long  we  shall  see  in  English  gardens  the  new 
Freesia  described  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Reviw  Horticole.  It  is  a  cross  between  the  white- 
flowered  Freesia  refracta  and  the  yellow- 
flowered  F.  Leichtlini ;  in  habit  it  is  intermediate 
between  the  two,  being  more  slender  than  the 
first  named  parent  and  more  robust  than  the 
second.  The  flowers  are  larger  and  better  than 
those  of  either,  and  are  deliciously  fragrant,  the 
three  inferior  petals  bearing  a  deep  orange  blotch. 
When  well  grown  it  flowers  readily  during  winter, 
and,  being  of  a  more  robust  character  than  its 
parents,  it  forces  well.  The  name  which  has  been 
given  to  this  desirable  bulbous  plant  is  Freesia 
hybrida  Giardino  Corsi-Salviati  ;  it  was  raised  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Marquis  Corsi-Salviati,  an  en- 
thusiastic horticulturist,  who  resides  at  Sesto 
Fiorentino,  near  Florence. — G.  N. 

5132. — Wall  climber  under  trees. — For 
covering  a  wall  quickly  in  such  a  situation  I 
should  recommend  "A.  M."  to  plant  a  vigorous 
growing  variety  of  Ivy,  such  as  the  Irish  ;  other 
wall  plants  are  not  satisfactory  where  shaded  by 
overhanging  trees.  As  the  soil  is  probably  full  of 
tree  roots,  a  border  about  a  couple  of  feet  wide 
should  be  dug  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  before  the 
Ivy  is  planted,  and  should  the  soil  be  poor,  a  little 
well  rotted  manure  or  decayed  leaves  may  with 
advantage  be  added  to  it. — Alpha. 

In  order  to  cover  a  wall  in  such  a  position 

as  that  described  by  "A.  M."  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  Ivy  ;  in  fact  it  is  the  only  plant  that  will 
answer  if  the  trees  are  such  as  to  darken  the  wall 
much  ;  and  even  Ivy,  which  is  the  most  accom- 
modating of  plants,  will  not  do  as  well  under  con- 
ditions of  ihis  kind  as  where  it  has  more  light. 
There  is  no  plant  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
that  likes  rich  soil  better  than  Ivy ;  the  ground 
should  be  dug  deep,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  roots  of 
the  trees  for  the  time  being  ;  plenty  of  manure 
should  be  put  in ;  the  roots  of  the  trees  will  not  be 
slow  to  help  themselves  to  this,  and  each  spring 
nntil  the  wall  gets  covered  there  should  be  a  good 
dressing  of  manure  laid  on  the  top  as  far  as  the 
roots  of  the  Ivy  are  likely  to  extend.  In  such  a 
case  where  time isan  object,  and  where  the  growth 
will  necessarily  be  slower  and  weaker  than  if 
better  situated,  I  should  put  in  the  best  pot 
plants  I  could  get ;  they  can  be  had  7  feet  or  8 
feet  high  with  four  or  five  shoots  each  ;  if  planted 
sufficiently  near  together,  say  a  yard  apart,  and 
the  shoots  properly  spread  out  evenly  they  will 
cover  a  good  space  to  begin  with,  and  if  the  work 
is  to  be  satisfactory,  after  attention  in  the  way 
described  with,  manure  must  not  be  wanting. 
Hedera  canadensis,  usually  called  the  Irish  Ivy, 
has  no  superior  for  a  position  of  this  kind. — T.  B. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Annual  Chrysanthemum.— Some  plants  of  this 
raised  from  seed  sown  iu  the  open  ground  last  April  began 
flowering  in  July,  and  have  continued  to  do  so  ever  since, 
although  on  two  separate  occasions  (November and  Decem- 
ber) we  had  11»  of  frost— J.  C.  C. 

SIntrle  Dahlia  White  Queen  —Last  summer  I 
stated  in  The  Garden  that  this  was  the  freest  flowenng, 
most  distinct,  and  best  of  all  the  single  Dahlias,  and  those 
who  grow  this  fashionable  class  of  flowers  may  remember 
tills  fact,  but  I  would  not  advise  them  to  trust  to  seed. 
Dependance  can  only  be  placed  on  ha\ii]g  the  true  variety 
from  cuttings.— J.  MDIR. 


Ferns. 

BEST   CULTIVATED  FERNS. 
( Continued  fToni  page  19.^ 

LoMAEiA  NiGKA. — This  interesting  New  Zea- 
land species,  although  plentiful  a  few  years  ago, 
is  now  getting  scarce.  It  is  distinct  in  habit 
and  striking  in  appearance.  It  is  dwarf  in  growth, 
and  although  its  barren  fronds,  borne  on  short, 
somewhat  fleshy  stalks,  generally  attain  about  6 
inches  in  length,  they  fail  to  produce  much  effect 
when  grown  in  a  pit  or  on  level  ground.  The 
place  in  which  it  shows  itself  off  to  perfection  is 
a  crevice  in  rockwork,  where  the  intensely  blackish 
green  colour  of  its  foliage  contrasts  sini;ularly 
with  its  surroundings.  The  fronds,  which  towards 
the  base  become  pinnatitid,  have  their  upper  part 
generally  furnished  with  broad  and  slightly  lobed 
terminal  pinnas,  whereas  in  the  pinnate  portion 
the  pinn^,  round  or  obtuse  in  shape,  are  divided 
nearly  to  the  rachis.  The  fertile  fronds,  which 
are  much  contracted,  are  also  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions. This  species  greatly  dislikes  being  watered 
overhead.     Greenhouse. 

L.  NUDA.— A  handsome  JTasmanian  species 
often  met  with  in  cultivation  under  the  name  of 
L.  falcata.  With  the  exception  of  L.  gibba, 
which  is  more  rapid  in  growth,  this  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  useful  Lomaria  in  a  young  state  for 
table  and  general  decoration.  It  is  of  compact 
habit ;  its  pinnatifid  fronds,  broadly  lanceolate  in 
shape  and  of  a  light  green  colour,  are  produced  in 
great  quantities  and  very  freely  from  a  crown 
which  with  age  produces  a  short,  slender  stem  of 
erect  growth  and  very  tough  texture.  In  that 
respect  at  least  it  differs  from  any  other  member 
of  the  genus.  These  fronds,  which  are  of  a  grace- 
fully arching  habit,  grow  from  15  inches  to  20 
inches  in  length,  and  are  borne  on  short,  dark, 
rounded  stems  of  good  substance.  This  species, 
which  is  readily  propagated  from  spores  and  ex- 
tensively grown,  has  produced  several  varieties  ; 
the  best  of  which,  and  indeed  the  only  one  worth 
cultivating  for  its  own  decorative  merits,  is  the  L. 
nuda  pulcherrima,  a  very  ornamental  plant  with  a 
constitution  equally  good  as  that  of  the  typical 
kind.  From  the  latter  it  differs  in  having  the 
extremity  of  each  of  the  pinnje  somewhat  crested 
or  again  pinnatifid  and  the  apex  of  the  frond 
formed  by  a  light  crest  adding  a  special  charm  to 
the  plant.  Both  species  and  variety  should  at  all 
times  be  kept  from  artificial  heat,  the  effect  of 
which  on  the  young  growth  is  most  pernicious. 
Great  care  must  also  be  taken  to  keep  their 
foliage  dry,  so  as  to  avoid  the  dark  brown  streaks 
which  one  often  sees  in  the  pinn<e.    Greenhouse. 

E.  ONOCLEOIDES.  —  This  beautiful  evergreen 
species  from  the  West  Indies  is  now  becoming 
rare  in  cultivation.  It  is  distinct  in  habit,  its 
handsome  and  gracefully  arching  fronds,  which 
are  pinnatifid,  being  sometimes  30  inches  in  length, 
and  4  inches  to  6  inches  in  breadth,  forming  an 
exceedingly  ornamental  head,  borne  on  a  stem  of 
slender  proportions,  sometimes  rising  to  10  inches 
or  12  inches  in  height.  The  pinn^,  which  are 
closely  set  often  reach  nearly  3  inches  in  length ; 
although  pointed  at  their  apex,  they  have  a  broad 
base  and  are  of  thin  texture.  The  fertile  fronds 
are  widely  dissimilar,  being  sometimes  wholly 
contracted  and  completely  covered  with  sporangia, 
whereas  in  other  cases  the  upper  and  lower  parts 
of  them  remain  barren  and  some  of  the  pinnae  in 
the  middle  of  the  fronds  only  become  fertile, 
similar  to  the  fertile  fronds  of  Osmunda  javanica 
and  0.  interrupta.  At  other  times,  again,  their 
lower  part  only  is  contracted  and  fertile,  while 
the  upper  portion  is  as  broad  as  in  the  barren 
fronds.  The  whole  plant  is  of  a  bright  dark  green 
colour  and  very  attractive.     Stove. 

L.  Patersoni. — A  distinct  Tasmanian  species 
and  very  dwarf  in  habit.  Its  fronds  are  produced 
in  great  abundance  from  a  short  and  nearly  hori- 
2ontal  root-stock  which  has  a  great  tendency  to 
creep  underground.  Being  placed,  as  they  are, 
several  deep  and  all  around  the  crown,  they  form 
a  thick  and  handsome  head  of  foliage  of  a  dark 
green  colour,  the  whole   relieved   by  namerous 


young  fronds,  only  partly  developed,  which  are  to 
be  found  among  them  at  almost  any  time  of  the 
year,  and  which  for  a  long  period  remain  of  a 
beautiful  metallic  hue.  The  sterile  ones  grow  to 
about  21  inches  in  length,  and  are  generally  single, 
lanceolate,  shortly  and  suddenly  acuminate,  and 
gradually  tapering  towards  the  stalk,  which  is 
short  and  fleshy.  The  margins  of  the  barren  fronds 
are  beautifully  waved.  One  characteristic,  which 
is  peculiar  to  this  kind  only,  I  believe,  is  the 
length  of  the  fertile  fronds,  which,  contrary  to 
those  of  all  other  Lomarias,  are  longer  than  the 
barren  ones ;  they  often  average  18  inches  ;  they 
are,  besides,  borne  on  longer  stalks  also  than  the 
others  ;  they  are  linear,  slightly  acuminated,  and 
bear  two  or  three  segments,  also  linear,  and  about 
4  inches  long.  Although  as  a  rule  they  are  simple, 
it  sometimes  happens,  especially  when  the  plant 
is  strong  and  growing  vigorously — as,  for  instance, 
in  the  delightful  rockery  at  Devenham  Bank, 
Worcester — they  become  pinnatifid  towards  their 
middle,  and  bear  from  five  to  beven  lanceolate 
segments;  it  is  a  species  which  does  best  when 
planted  out.     Greenhouse. 

L.  PKOCEKA. — This  very  handsome  Australian 
species,  which  is  not  grown  as  extensively  as  it 
really  deserves,  is  of  a  massive  and  stately  habit. 
Although  not  a  gigantic  grower,  it  possesses  a  very 
robust  constitution,  and  grows  to  a  good  size,  when 
it  is  really  very  ornamental.  Its  gracefully  arch- 
ing fronds  are  borne  on  thick,  fleshy  stalks,  very 
scaly  at  the  base  ;  they  average  about  20  inches  in 
height  by  8  inches  in  breadth,  and  are  pinnate, 
the  pinnje  being  obtuse,  acuminate,  of  a  leathery 
texture,  and  thickened  at  the  margins.  The  pinnae 
of  the  barren  fronds,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  grow 
to  about  4  inches  in  length,  and  measure  about 
1  inch  in  their  broadest  part ;  whereas  those  of 
the  fertile  fronds,  which  are  themselves  much 
shorter  and  blunt,  are  linear,  and  entirely  covered 
with  sporangia.  It  is  one  of  the  few  kinds  which 
do  not  object  to  being  watered  overhead  now  and 
then.     Greenhouse. 

L.  PUNCTtJLATA. — This  South  African  species, 
which  in  many  collections  is  still  found  under  the 
name  of  Soolopendrinm  Krebsi,  is  a  most  interest- 
ing plant,  but  one  which  does  not  possess  the 
slightest  outward  sign  or  character  of  a  Scolo- 
pendrium.  It  is  an  easily-grown  plant,  producing 
from  a  central  crown  a  great  quantity  of  pinnate 
fronds,  ovate-lanceolate  in  shape,  and  growing 
from  12  inches  to  15  inches  high  ;  the  pinnse  are 
narrow  and  some  2  inches  to  3  inches  long,  the 
lower  ones  being  auricled  at  the  base.  They  are 
of  a  deep  green  colour.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
plant  is  that  of  a  Lomaria  or  a  Blechnum,  whose 
fertile  fronds  are  similar  in  shape  to  the  barren 
ones.  It  requires  thorough  drainage,  stagnation  at 
the  roots  being  particularly  injurious  to  it,  and  the 
soil  most  suitable  for  it  is  an  equal  mixture  of 
peat  and  loam,  with  a  little  addition  of  sand.  Its 
fronds  are  also  very  valuable  for  decoration,  as 
they  retain  their  freshness  a  long  time  when  cat 
and  put  in  water.     Greenhouse. 

L.  VULCANICA. — A  totally  distinct  species  from 
New  Zealand,  suitable  alike  for  a  rock  fernery  or 
for  a  Fern  case.  It  is  a  very  good  grower,  although 
it  rarely  exceeds  10  inches  in  height.  The  fronds, 
which  are  of  a  dark  green  colour,  rise  from  a 
fleshy  crown,  and  average  from  6  inches  to  10 
inches  high  ;  they  are  pinnatifid  and  lanceolate  in 
shape,  and  are  borne  on  stalks,  whose  base  is 
covered  with  black,  chaffy  scales.  Their  pinnse, 
which  are  rather  obtuse,  are  from  1  inch  to  1^ 
inches  long,  and  somewhat  auriculate,  especially 
the  lower  pair.  The  fertile  fronds  are  of  the  same 
size  as  those  that  are  barren,  but  much  contracted, 
and  completely  covered  with  sporangia,  except  the 
lower  pair  of  pinnae,  which  as  a  rule  are  auriculate 
and  totally  sterile.    Greenhouse. 

L.  ZAMioiDES. — This— one  of  the  most  distinct 
species  in  the  genus — is  a  native  of  South  Africa ; 
it  is  easily  distinguishable  from  all  others  on  ac- 
count of  its  extremely  dense  habit,  and  likewise 
by  the  succulent,  leathery  texture  of  its  foliage. 
Although  it  hardly  grows  to  sufficient  height  to  be 
classed  among  Tree  Ferns,  it  produces  a  stout, 
massive,  and  thick  stem,  which  sometimes  attains 
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a  height  of  from  3  feet  to  4  feet,  and  is  densely 
clothed  with  large,  deep  black,  chaffy  scales.  From 
the  stem  rises  a  quantity  of  sturdy  fronds  from  2 
feet  to  3  feet  in  length,  pinnate  and  Zamia-like 
in  general  appearance.  The  pinnae,  which  are  from 
3  inches  to  .t  inches  long,  are  so  closely  set  as  to 
be  almost  imbricated,  especially  in  young  plants  ; 
they  are  of  a  dark,  shining  green  colour  on  the 
upper  side,  whereas  the  under  surface  is  at  first  of 
a  bright  tawny  hue,  gradually  turning  to  a  very 
pale  green  in  mature  fronds.    Greenhouse. 

PELLiEA. 


Rose  Garden. 

THE  WEATHER  AND  THE  EOSES. 
With  the  exception  of  suflScient  frost  in  Novem- 
ber to  cut  off  the  single  Dahlias  (then  in  full 
bloom),  we  have  as  yet  had  no  winter.  But  for 
that  seasonable  accident,  probably  this  season 
would  have  presented  the  unique  phenomena  of 
Dahlias  and  other  tender  flowers  blooming  through- 
out the  winter,  the  beauty  of  the  earth  thus  match- 
ing, or  at  least  harmonising  wiih,  the  unprece- 
dented brilliancy  of  the  sky.  As  it  is.  Tea  Eoses 
on  walls  have  been  blooming  throughout  the 
winter,  and  now  Eoses  in  general  in  the  open  are 
making  a  general  rush  towards  growth,  such  as 
has  probably  never  been  seen  before  in  the  middle 
of  January.  For  some  weeks  the  Koses  behaved 
admirably,  nor  listened  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmers,  charm  they  ever  so  powerfully  or  wisely. 
Bat  when  the  thrashes  began  to  utter  their  sweet 
springtide  notes  above  them,  and  the  earthworms 
crawled  forth  among  their  roots,  and  the  moist 
mists  of  winter  became  warmed  and  yet  more 
warm,  the  Eoses  joined  in  the  general  unseason- 
able advance  of  vegetation,  and  seem  now  to  have 
outrun  in  the  race  of  speed  all  other  sorts  of  plants 
and  of  living  things. 

Unseasonable  weather  affects  different 
forms  of  life  differently.  For  example,  the  smaller 
birds  seem  readily  deceived  ;  the  rooks  seldom  or 
never.  Already  some  of  the  former,  and  even 
the  thrashes,  seem  tittering  their  love  notes, 
and  are  seriously  engaged  in  selecting  nest- 
ing places,  and  even  in  building.  The  rooks 
meanwhile,  while  holding  an  unusual  number 
of  solemn  conclaves,  lasting  longer  than  usual  at 
eventide,  only  resolve  to  enjoy  their  rich  and  full 
feast  of  food  all  the  more,  and  not  to  be  taken  in 
and  done  for  by  nesting  out  of  season.  Similar 
contrasts  are  numerous  enough  among  plants. 
Take,  for  in-tance,  the  white  Thorns  of  our  hedge- 
rows in  contrast  with  the  buds  of  our  Roses.  The 
former  are  still  resting  safely  in  the  safe  security 
of  winter  dormancy  ;  the  latter,  as  you  will  see 
by  the  buds  enclosed — all  samples  from  the  open 
air— are  already  far  advanced  towards  bod  and 
blossomhood.  Welcome  as  the  mild  open  weather 
has  been  for  planting  and  other  groundwork,  it  is 
now  becoming  serious  for  vegetation.  True,  the 
Eoses  are  more  advanced  than  other  plants  or 
trees,  yet  the  buds  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
on  the  walls  are  also  on  the  move,  and  the  Roses 
are  already  in  great  danger.  The  buds  sent  are 
from  Eoses  that  have  not  been  pruned  ;  in  fact 
we  have  suffered  so  severely  from  spring  frosts, 
that  we  prune  no  Eoses  till  March  now.  No  doubt 
we  lose  a  tremendous  amount  of  vita)  force,  iiuid, 
growth,  time,  but  the  latter  proves  our  gain  and 
safety  in  the  end.  If  any  readers  can  point  out 
any  other  or  better  way  of  retarding  base  buds 
than  the  simple  one  of  leaving  the  tops  unpruned 
till  the  last  moment,  perhaps  tliey  will  be  so  good 
as  to  do  so.    Of  course  there  is 

Another  way,  which  I  have  pointed  out  pre- 
viously and  I  regret  not  having  preached  it  more 
thisabnormallyprecociousseason,thatis  the  lifting 
and  replanting  of  the  Roses  towards  the  end 
of  October  or  early  in  November.  A  check  to 
growth,  then,  not  only  favours  the  multiplication 
of  roots,  but  also  holds  back  the  tops  ;  with  such 
winterless  winters  as  this  propably  the  latter  is  the 
greater  good.  In  the  search  for  perpetuity  of 
blossoming  we  have  enfeebled  the  constitution  of 
our  Eoses  in  two  ways.     By  the  infusion  of   Tea, 


China,  Noisette,  and  other  tender  blood  the  Eoses 
have  become  less  able  to  withstand  the  cold.  By 
making  them  more  excitable  they  are  the  more 
liable  to  injury,  for  the  cold-resisting  power  of 
most  plants  is  largely  determined  by  their  dor- 
mancy. What  with  cross-breeding,  forcing,  culture, 
and  unseasonably  mild  weather,  dormancy  has 
hardly  been  seen  or  known  among  our  Eoses 
of  late  years.  Last  year  was  bad  enough,  and 
this  threatens  to  be  tar  worse,  unless  Jack 
Frost  wakes  up  and  puts  his  stopper  on  to  the 
heads  of  our  Roses.  But  he  muft  come  soon 
or  not  at  all  if  he  is  to  do  our  Eoses  good 
and  not  harm.  But  it  is  all  too  soon  to  prophesy, 
and  rosarians  are  not  a  croaking  crew,  whatever 
may  have  been  said  to  the  contrary.  Besides,  I 
enclose  a  bud  of  Niphetos,  about  to  open  on  the  open 
wall,  and  other  buds  are  nearly  as  forward.  I  fancy 
such  gatherings  are  quite  unprecedented.  Nor  are 
these  by  any  means  alone.  Up  till  now  several 
vases  have  been  kept  fairly  filled  all  winter  with 
Eoses  from  the  open  air,  slightly  aided  by  a  few 
from  under  glass.  Has  anyone  before  gathered 
Niphetos  from  the  open  on  January  21  ? 

D.  T  Fish. 


Influence  of  the  etock  on  tlie  graft. — 

Some  contest  this  influence.  Very  lately  my 
friend  Alphonse  Karr  has  cited  an  example,  that 
ot  Hybrid  Perpetual  Eoses  flowering  better  when 
grafted  on  the  common  China  Eose  than  on  the 
Brier.  In  my  opinion  that  influence  is  general, 
although  not  always  perceptible.  Let  those  who 
have  doubts  make  an  experiment.  Let  them  plant 
two  wild  Briers,  like  those  used  for  standard 
Eoses,  near  one  another ;  graft  one  of  them  with 
a  Tea  Eose,  and  let  the  other  grow  at  random. 
After  three  or  four  years  they  will  find  that  the 
grafted  one  has  scarcely  grown  thicker,  and  that 
the  one  left  to  itself  has  nearly  doubled  in  circum- 
ference;  and  perhaps  the  grafted  one  has  died. 
Who  does  not  know  that  Pears  are  grafted  on  the 
Quince  to  obtain  pyramidal  forms,  growth  not 
too  vigorous,  and  in  consequence  earlifr  fruit  ? 
Let  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  this 
matter  graft  the  same  variety  of  Pears  on  a 
Quince  stock  and  on  a  seedling  Pear  of  the  same 
age,  and  they  will  soon  perceive  that  the  latter  is 
by  far  the  more  vigorous.  I  had  in  the  severe 
winter  of  1871  a  sad  experience;  all  the  Pear 
trees  in  my  garden  grafted  on  Quinces  were 
killed  by  the  hard  frost,  while  those  on  Pear 
stocks  survived.  Why  do  Tea  Eoses,  and  par- 
ticularly the  more  delicate  varieties,  acquire  more 
vigour  when  grafted  on  the  seedling  Brier  than 
on  their  own  roots?— Jean  Sisley,  Monjilaisir, 
Lyons. 

Qloire  de  Dijon.— The  esteem  in  which  this 
Eose  is  generally  held  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
its  merits.  There  is  one  striking  feature  in  its 
character  that  is  deserving  ot  special  notice ;  I  al- 
lude to  the  way  in  which  it  adapts  itself  to  the 
various  forms  in  which  it  is  cultivated.  As  a 
climber  or  as  a  standard  it  is  remarkable  for  the 
freedom  with  which  it  flowers  ;  besides  this,  it  has 
the  great  merit  of  being  as  hardy  as  any  of  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.  When  used  as  a  climber  I 
prefer  it  on  its  own  roots.  Here,  in  the  west  of 
England,  I  find  it  enduring  all  kinds  of  winters 
on  a  wall  with  an  east  aspect,  without  in  any  way 
suffering  ;  and  the  way  in  which  it  renews  it«elf 
by  sending  up  strong  young  shoots  from  the  base 
is  well  worthy  of  remark.  Hard  pruning  is  very 
hurtful  to  this  Eose.  It  is  better  to  cut  out  some 
of  the  old  wood  than  to  remove  the  young  alto- 
gether. In  order  to  secure  a  regular  succession 
of  flowers  every  year  of  a  presentable  size,  it  is 
necessary  that  a  good  portion  of  young  wood 
should  be  preserved  for  the  next  season's  flowering, 
merely  shortening  back  a  few  inches  of  the  tops 
of  the  shoots  that  are  laid  in.  In  providing  a 
station  for  the  roots,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that,  as  a  rule,  this  is  a  long-lived  Rose,  and 
the  preparation  must  be  in  accordance  with  its 
character.  It  is  not  very  particular  as  to  soil,  pro- 
vided this  be  deep  and  holding  and  contain  some- 
thing substantial  for  the  plant  to  feed  upon.  One 
thing  may  be  reckoned  upon  as  certain,  and  that 


is,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  confine  its  roots,  and 
they  are  not  many.  Three  or  four  thong-like  roots 
sent  out  as  feeders  are  about  the  usual  number 
belonging  to  a  large  plant ;  but  I  cannot  attempt 
to  say  how  far  or  in  what  direction  they  may 
travel  in  search  of  food  unless  they  are  confined. 
This  Eose  is,  unfortunately,  when  grown  as  a  stan- 
dard, pruned  on  the  same  hard-and-fast  rule  as  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  which  is  quite  at  variance  with 
its  character.  To  cut  the  young  growth  back  to  a 
spur  is  wrong.  The  old  wood  only  should  be  cut 
away,  and  the  young  and  strong  shoots  left  from 
15  inches  to  18  inches  long;  then  they  may  be 
expected  to  flower  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  This 
is  a  useful  Eose  for  training  on  a  frame  in  the 
shape  of  an  umbrella,  a  form  of  growth  that  was 
some  years  ago  more  in  favour  than  at  present.— 
J.  C.  

Garden  Flora. 


PLATE  424. 
CLOVE  AND  BOEDER  CARNATIONS.* 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  ask  what  is  a  border 
Carnation.  The  accompanying  plate  shows  self- 
coloured  flowers  only.  But  the  definition  should 
be  as  broad  and  far-reaching  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it,  and  should  include  every  variety  that 
can  be  successfully  cultivated  in  the  open  borders 
the  year  round.  I  have  had  satisfactory  proof 
that  a  large  proportion  of  our  beautiful  flakes  and 
bizarres  can  be  grown  all  the  year  round  in  open 
borders.  Many  people,  however,  prefer  selfs,  and 
therefore  the  selection  of  varieties  should  per- 
haps be  left  to  those  who  intend  to  grow  them. 
To  such  I  should  say  have  as  much  variety 
as  possible,  and  plant  as  many  as  there  is  room 
for.  Much  newly-awakened  interest,  I  observe, 
is  taken  in  these  sweet  and  beautiful  flowers,  and 
their  value  as  border  plants  is  fast  becomingknown. 
Cobbett  preferred  a  fine  Carnation  to  a  gold  watch 
set  with  diamonds,  and  the  renowned  Sarah, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  has  been  frequently 
heard  to  say  that  "  nothing  gave  her  so  much 
pleasure  as  the  sight  of  her  Carnations  in  full 
bloom,  and  which  she  preferred  to  all  the  green^ 
house  plants  in  her  possession."  Besides  her 
border  Carnations,  the  Duchess  cultivated  about 
200  of  them  in  pots.  Old  florists  well  understood 
the  value  of  planting  the  Carnation  in  masses, 
which  is  certainly  the  best  way  to  make  them 
effective,  and  for  this  purpose  self-coloured  ones 
are  the  best.  Hogg,  writing  somewhere  about  sixty 
years  ago,  says :  "  The  effect  produced  by  a  number 
of  Carnations  growing  together  is  undoubtedly 
striking."  Farther,  it  is  stated  that  "  the  Clove  Gilli- 
flower,  orthe  true  old  Clove,  as  it  is  called,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much  mention  made,  if  we  may  credit 
the  testimony  of  very  old  gardeners,  is  now  lost  to 
the  country.  One  flower,  they  will  tell  you,  would 
scent  the  whole  garden,  the  perfume  was  so  strong 
and  powerful."  Whether  we  now  possess  the  '*  true 
old  Clove  "  or  not,  no  one  can  tell.  And  it  is  a 
question  whether  we  require  it,  as  many  of  our 
recently  introduced  selfs  and  flakes  also  are  clove- 
scented.  That  we  have  a  superior  selection  of  Carna- 
tions now  to  what  existed  sixty  years  ago  does  not 
admit  of  a  doubt. 

A  selection  of  Cloves  consisting  of  different 
colours  should  include  the  following,  viz. :  Crimson, 
and  shades  thereof :  The  true  old  crimson,  Crim- 
son Pet,  Geant  des  Batailles,  Hindoo,  and  Sparkler. 
Purple  :  Albert,  Cremorne,  Imperial  Purple,  Lord 
Eosebery,  and  Daniel  Delworth.  Scarlet :  Coroner, 
Jupiter,  Lucifer,  Vivid,    and    Fire-eater.    Pink : 


*  Drawn  in  Mr.  Turner's  nursery,  Slough,  August  10, 

1883. 
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Annie  Williams,  Cynthia,  Mary  Morris,  Mrs. 
Whitmore,  and  Kosa  Bonheur.  White :  Bride 
(Hodge's),  Bridesmaid,  Duchess  of  Connanght. 
The  Governor  (blush),  Mrs.  Matthews,  and  W.  P. 
Milner.  Yellow  :  Chromatella,  King  of  Yellows, 
Lady  Cathcart,  and  Lady  Rosebery. 

Nearly  all  these  self-coloured  Carnations  thrive 
out-of-doors,  planted  in  groups  and  arranged  in 
colours.  They  even  succeed  within  reach  of  the 
smoke  of  London,  as  is  proved  by  the  fine  displays 
annnally  made  by  them  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery, 
Chelsea,  where  they  are  grown  by  thousands  and 
arranged  in  beds  according  to  their  colours.  The 
finer  varieties,  too,  were  grown  equally  well  in 
quite  as  unsuitable  surroundings  in  Mr.  Dodwell's 
little  garden  at  Clapham.  Mr.  Dodwell  used  to 
plant  masses  of  seedlings,  which  he  also  grouped 
with  good  effect  in  the  very  limited  space  at  his 
command.  A  certain  way  of  making  this  good 
old  English  flower  more  popular  would  be  to  plant 
large  groups  of  it  in  the  London  parks.  What  a 
grand  effect  masses  of  the  various  colours  would 
have  backed  up  with  evergreen  shrubs  and  in 
front  a  broad  margin  of  well-kept  lawn  !  Their 
perfume,  too,  so  grateful  and  yet  so  distinct  from 
that  of  any  other  flower,  would  also  add  to  their 
value.  In  order  to  get  the  best  results  from  a 
bed  of  Carnations,  they  should  be  planted  in  deep, 
well-manured  soil,  and  the  plants  should  be  left 
two  years  in  the  same  place. 

The  grass,  as  it  is  called,  should  be  layered  in 
August.  This  is  done  by  scraping  away  some  of 
the  surface  soil  from  around  the  plants  and  re- 
placing it  with  fine  sandy  material,  and  the  work 
ought  to  be  done  in  such  a  way  that  when  the 
layering  is  finished  the  whole  surface  of  the  bed 
should  be  level.  If  the  layers  form  roots  freely, 
there  will  be  far  too  many  of  them.  It  may 
therefore,  be  well  to  thin  them  out,  when  enough 
might  possibly  be  obtained  to  plant  two  more 
beds  the  same  size  as  the  original  one,  still  leaving 
enough  to  form  a  mass  of  blooms  the  following 
season.  J.  Douglas. 


SEASONABLE   WORK. 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 
Obnamental  Grasses  impart  to  an  arrangement 
a  lightness  and  distinctive  character  which  Fern 
fronds,  hardsome  as  they  are,  fail  to  give.  More- 
over, it  is  difficult  to  keep  up  the  needful  amount 
of  cut  Ferns  without  disfiguring  the  plants. 
Briza  maxima  and  gracilis  are  two  of  the  best  of 
the  Quaking  Grasses.  We  find  the  former  to  be 
especially  valuable,  and  to  arrange  well  with 
Water  Lilies  and  similar  subjects.  This  sort  is  also 
one  of  the  best  for  cutting  and  drying  for  la*er 
use.  If  cut  while  the  deep  green  tint  is  in  it,  it 
retains  its  colour  better  than  if  left  till  it  has 
assumed  a  brownish  tinge.  Lagurus  ovatus  (the 
Turk's-head  Grass)  is  one  of  the  most  distinct 
kinds,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  for  keeping  pur- 
poses if  treated  as  just  advised  in  the  case  of  the 
Briza.  For  bold  arrangements  in  association 
with  large  flowers  this  is  an  excellent  kind. 
Another  valuable  Grass  is  Eragrostis  elegans  ;  this 
is  a  later  kind  than  those  previously  named,  and 
comes  in  useful  for  cut  purposes  up  to  the  time 
when  the  early  frosts  spoil  its  colour.  It  is  a  some- 
what stronger  sort  than  the  others;  when  well 
grown  it  attains  a  height  of  from  2  feet  to  2i  feet. 
It  should,  therefore,  be  allowed  more  "room 
than  the  olhers  in  which  to  develop  itself.  The 
following  sorts  are  all  useful  and  distinct,  viz., 
Anthoxantbum  gracile,  Brizopyrum  siculum,  Bro- 
mus  brizieformis  and  giganteus,  Hordeum  juba- 
t  urn,  and  Paspalum  elegans.  Two  new  kinds  have 
recently  been  brought  forward,  viz.,  Briza  spicata 
and  Bromus  patulus  nanus,  both  of  which  will 
doubtless  prove  useful.    These  Grasses  taken  col- 


lectively are  about  the  best  that  can  be  annually 
raised  from  seed.  Stipa  pennata  and  elegantissima 
may  be  increased  by  division,  perhaps,  with  more 
certain  results  than  from  seeds.  These  ornamental 
Grasses  are  all  valuable  in  their  seasons  and  for 
preserving  for  use  afterwards,  not,  however,  after 
they  have  been  disfigured  by  drying.  When  those 
raised  from  seed  are  well  above  the  soil  it  will  be 
well  to  thin  out  any  kind  that  has  come  up  too 
thickly.  This  will  throw  more  stamina  into  those 
that  are  left,  rendering  them  more  durable.  The 
following  annuals  are  all  useful  associated  with 
Grasses,  viz,.  Campanula  Loreyi  and  its  white 
variety,  Catananche  cuerulea.  Sweet  Sultan  (yel- 
low), Rhodanthes,  Linum  grandiflorum  coccineuro, 
the  Corn  Flowers  in  various  colours,  dwarf  Poppies, 
single  Dahlias,  which  have  a  future  before  them, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  Gypsophila  elegans  and  its 
variety  rosea.  Many  more  annuals  might  be  named, 
but  these  are  among  the  best  for  decorative 
arrangements  and  for  using  in  conjunction  with 
Grasses.  One  of  the  hardy  perennials  that  may 
be  raised  from  seed  is  Chelone  barbata  coccinea  ; 
this,  when  in  flower,  yields  good  spikes  for  trum- 
pet vases. 

INDOOR  PLANTS. 

CONSERVATOEY.  -  After  the  clearing  out  of 
Chrysanthemums  from  conservatories,  there  is 
often  some  falling  off  in  the  display.  This  should 
be  remedied  by  having  ready  to  take  their  places 
such  plants  as  come  into  bloom,  either  naturally 
at  that  time,  or  with  a  little  forcing.  For  this 
purpose  there  are  few  things  better  than  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  winter  flowering  Salvias,  such 
as  those  named  a  few  weeks  back.  These,  com- 
bined with  Camellias,  forced  Lilacs,  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Narcissi,  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  double  and 
single,  early  sown  Cinerarias,  pot  Mignonette,  Epa- 
crises,  Correas,  Genistas,  and  Azaleas,  will,  if  grown 
in  sufficient  quantities,  keep  up  a  display  little 
inferior  to  that  which  may  be  looked  for  later  on. 
It  is  well,  in  particular,  to  urge  the  claims  of 
Azaleas  for  conservatory  decoration  in  the  two  dull 
months,  December  and  Ja-nuary,  during  which 
time  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  having  them  in 
good  blooming  condition  than  there  is  later  on 
provided  the  plants  have  been  properly  prepared 
by  having  their  growth  made  early  and  their  buds 
set,  but  this  cannot  be  done  by  turning  the  plants 
out-of-doors  to  set  their  buds  when  the  growth 
was  partially  made  the  summer  previous.  To  have 
them  in  good  blooming  order  in  winter  they  must 
be  kept  tolerably  warm  under  glass  through  the 
summer,  so  that  their  buds  are  plump  and  big, 
looking  as  if  they  were  ready  to  burst  by  the 
middle  of  September.  Managed  thus,  there  will  he 
no  difficulty  experienced  in  getting  the  flowers  to 
open  freely  in  a  moderate  heat  in  November.  In 
this  way  there  is  no  forcing  in  reality  required, 
such  as  would  cause  the  blooms  to  come  soft  in 
texture,  making  them  of  little  use  for  cutting. 
Medium-sized  plants  are  best  for  the  purpose,  and 
they  should  never  be  stopped,  but  allowed  to 
grow,  as  they  will  do  if  kept  clear  from  insects 
and  vigorous,  a  little  loose,  which  admits  of 
half  the  flowers  they  produce  being  cut  with  a 
fair  length  of  wood  attached  to  them,  a  way 
in  which  they  are  of  much  more  use  than  when 
the  growth  is  stumpy  and  short. 

Climbers  that  are  employed  to  cover  an  end 
wall  of  a  conservatory,  or  to  furnish  the  roof,  are 
often  the  least  satisfactory  of  its  occupants.  This  is 
especially  the  case  when  the  plants  chosen  are 
naturally  of  too  strong  and  vigorous  a  habit.  In 
this  case  they  either  smother  everything  else  in 
the  house  or  have  to  be  so  severely  cut  in  as  to 
interfere  with  their  flowering,  and,  what  is  even 
more  detrimental  to  their  well-being  ;  they  gene- 
rally exhaust  the  limited  quantity  of  soil  that  can 
be  afforded  them  to  grow  in  to  an  extent  that  does 
not  admit  of  its  fertility  being  kept  up  by  addi- 
tions or  manuring.  Where  such  a  state  of  matters 
exists  it  is  much  the  best  to  remove  the  old  plants 
and  replace  them  with  others  of  a  less  rampant 
habit ;  this  will  give  an  opportunity  for  completely 
removing  the  soil.  This  is  essential,  as  with  per. 
manent  plants  of  this  kind  comparatively  little 


can  be  done  in  the  way  of  removal  without 
destroying  the  roots  to  an  extent  that  would 
be  injurious.  With  the  same  object  in  view 
those  plants  that  will  thrive  in  loam  should  have 
soil  of  that  description  given  them  in  preference 
to  peat.  Whatever  is  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
cleaning  conservatory  climbers  from  the  worst 
kinds  of  insects  that  affect  them,  such  as  mealy 
bug  and  scale,  should  now  be  carried  out  whilst 
the  plants  are  comparatively  at  rest,  as  during 
this  time  the  work  can  be  done  much  more  effec- 
tually as  well  as  with  less  injury.  As  has  often 
been  urged,  a  sustained  effort  should  be  made  to 
completely  eradicate  these  pests,  for  where  nothing 
is  done  beyond  periodically  freeing  the  plants  from 
a  portion  of  them,  the  work  has  to  be  repeated 
indefinitely,  the  result  being  a  continuous  expen- 
diture of  labour,  with  more  or  less  injury  to  the 
plants. 

Beowallia  elata.— This  free-flowering  little 
plant  is  very  useful  for  decorative  purposes,  com- 
ing into  bloom  in  a  comparatively  short  time  from 
seed.  If  some  are  raistd  in  this  way  two  or  three 
limes  in  the  course  of  a  year,  a  continuous  suc- 
cession will  be  kept  up ;  if  a  little  seed  is  now 
put  in  and  placed  in  moderate  warmth,  it  will  at 
once  vegetate.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  up 
they  should  be  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass 
and  allowed  to  remain  until  large  enough  to 
handle,  when  they  must  be  pricked  off  into  small 
pots. 

Camellias. — Where  these  have  not  yet  had 
their  annual  cleaning  by  sponging  the  leaves  and 
removing  any  scale  insects  that  may  exist  on  the 
shoots,  it  should  at  once  be  attended  to.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns,  where  the  atmosphere  is 
charged  with  soot,  they  are  greatly  benefited  by 
having  their  leaves  sponged  two  or  three  timts  a 
year.  If  the  plants  are  turned  out  in  beds— and  still 
more  so  when  grown  in  pots  or  tubs  in  conserva- 
tories, where  some  warmth  is  kept  up  during  the 
winter— especial  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
atmosphere,  as  well  as  the  soil,  is  not  allowed  to 
get  dry,  or  the  buds  are  sure  to  drop  ;  this  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  the  white  varieties,  which 
are  more  easily  affected  in  this  way  than  the 
others.  Where  any  large  plants  of  inferior  kinds 
exist  that  it  is  intended  to  graft  with  better  sorts, 
they  may  now  be  headed  down  and  grafted.  Any 
of  the  numerous  ways  in  which  grafting  is  per- 
formed will  answer,  but  if  the  plants  are  large  and 
the  stems  a  considerable  length  before  branching 
out,  they  may  be  cut  down  8  inches  or  10  inches 
above  the  collar  and  cleft  grafted,  putting  in  four 
or  six,  binding  the  stock  round  so  as  to  keep  the 
scions  in  their  places,  and  surrounding  the  whole 
with  ordinary  grafting  clay,  after  which  they  may  be 
placed  in  a  house  or  pit  where  a  little  extra  warmth 
iskeptnp.  We  havefound  Camellias  to  succeed  best 
when  grafted  thus  early  before  the  sap  is  about 
to  rise,  as  if  the  work  is  deferred  too  long  the 
fiow  of  sap  is  such  as  to  often  prevent  the  grafts 
taking. 

Fuchsias. — Young  plants  struck  from  cut- 
tings at  the  latter  end  of  summer  and  that  have 
been  kept  on  growing  slowly  in  an  intermediate 
temperatnre  will  now  require  larger  pots,  for  if 
ever  they  are  allowed  to  become  at  all  cramped 
for  want  of  pot  room,  they  will  not  move  freely 
afterwards.  Such  as  have  occupied  .5-inch  or  G-inch 
pots  may  be  moved  into  others  2  inches  or  3  inches 
larger,  using  good  turfy  loam  with  a  little  leaf- 
mould,  some  thoroughly  rotten  manure,  and  sand 
in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  less  quantity  which 
the  loam  naturally  contains  ;  but  Fuchsias  do  not 
require  the  soil  to  be  quite  so  open  as  some  other 
qui:k-growing  plants  do.  Pot  moderately  firm,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  in  the  case  of  some  things  of  a 
more  permanent  character ;  pinch  out  the  points 
of  the  shoots  to  induce  a  close,  well-furnished 
condition.  Some  varieties  require  less  attention  in 
this  respect  than  others,  being  naturally  disposed 
to  branch  out  without  stopping.  A  well-grown 
Fuchsia  should,  when  in  bloom,  present  a  dense 
mass  of  pendent  shoots  drooping  from  a  single 
stem,  each  clothed  with  healthy  foliageand  flowers. 
This  state  can  be  secured  in  these  autumn-struck 
plants  in  a  way  that  it  is  difficult  to  accomplish 
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with  old  specimens  or  with  later  spring-struck 
stock,  although  the  latter  make  nice  small  exam- 
ples, but  for  large  conservatories  where  size  is  an 
object  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  occupants 
autumn-struck  plants  are  the  best. 


FRUIT. 

Vines. — So  far  a  mild  winter  has  favoured 
early  forcing,  acid  now  that  the  days  are  increasing 
in  length,  a  little  time  apparently  lost  through 
the  dark  month  of  December  may  be  redeemed  by 
taking  advantage  of  bright  days  for  running  up 
the  temperature  of  the  house  after  it  is  closed, 
and  by  making  frequent  additions  of  warm  leaves 
to  the  internal  ridges  and  linings  which  have  been 
at  work  ever  since  the  house  was  closed.  A  con- 
tinuance of  mild  weathea  will  lend  an  induce- 
ment to  the  maintenance  of  a  high  night  tempera- 
ture, but  a  period  of  rest  being  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  successful  culture,  a  mean  of  60°  must  not 
be  exceeded  during  the  hours  of  darkness.  Run  up 
to  70°  on  bright  mornings  with  a  chink  of  air  at 
the  apex,  and  close  early  to  ensure  a  rise  to  75° 
for  a  short  time  with  plenty  of  atmospheric 
moisture.  Continue  direct  syringing  until  the 
bunches  are  well  formed  and  increase  the  fire 
beat  if  they  show  signs  of  running  to  tendril  and 
drawing  up  towards  the  glass.  Many  growers 
leave  off  syringing  as  soon  as  the  Vines  break,  but 
whenever  early  forcing  is  carried  on  against 
Nature,  a  good  syringe  in  skilful  hands  plays  a 
very  important  part  in  keeping  the  Vines  clean, 
healthy,  and  vigorous  through  the  early  stages  of 
growth.  If  pruning  and  cleansing  in  late  houses  be 
Btill  in  arrear,  lose  no  time  in  bringing  this  work 
to  a  close.  Avoid  the  barbarous  practice  of  de- 
priving the  rods  of  their  natural  protection  by 
scraping  off  the  bark,  but  wash  them  well  with 
strong  soap  water,  and  keep  the  ventilators  open 
until  the  time  arrives  for  starting  the  Vines.  Pre- 
pare Muscat  houses  for  shutting  up  at  the  end  of 
the  month  by  giving  repeated  waterings  to  inside 
borders,  and  have  a  good  body  of  well-worked  fer- 
menting material  ready  for  use  as  an  economiser 
of  fire  heat  as  well  as  to  produce  a  mild,  soft 
atmosphere,  so  essential  to  the  proper  filling  and 
bursting  of  the  buds.  By  taking  time  by  the 
forelock,  and  bringing  Muscats  on  steadily,  they 
will  break  evenly,  and  set  their  fruit  better  than 
if  placed  under  high  pressure  before  they  come 
into  flower  ;  moreover,  having  the  whole  of  the 
Bummer  before  them,  the  fruit  will  become 
thoroughly  ripe  by  the  end  of  August,  the  Vines 
will  have  a  long  season  of  rest,  and  the  Grapes, 
being  finished  under  bright  sun-heat,  will  be  in 
the  best  possible  condition  for  keeping  after  re- 
moval to  the  Grape  room.  A  mid-season  house 
containing  mixed  kinds  may  now  be  started  in  the 
usual  way,  and  pot  Vines  which  have  been  rested 
and  cut  down  for  growing  into  fruiting  canes  may 
be  brought  forward  by  being  placed  on  the  fer- 
menting material.  Give  water  sparingly,  shake 
out,  and  pot  whsn  they  have  made  growths  2 
inches  in  length,  and  plunge  in  a  bottom-heat  of 
70°.  Put  in  the  remainder  of  the  **  eyes,"  using 
small  pots  firmly  filled  with  sandy  loam, and  have 
a  good  bottom-heat  in  a  close  pit  ready  for 
their  reception  by  the  first  week  in  February 
If  grafting  is  contemplated,  perhaps  the  best 
time  is  the  rising  of  the  sap  in  the  Vines  selected 
for  working. 

Pot  Vines. — Fruiting  Vines  may  be  kept  at 
a  temperature  of  60°  to  65°  by  night,  and  10 
higher  through  the  day  :  give  air  at  70°,  and  run 
up  a  few  degrees  after  closing.  Having  selected 
the  bunches  for  the  crop,  stop  the  shoots  at  the 
third  joint,  and  allow  the  first  set  of  laterals  to 
extend  until  every  part  of  the  trellis  is  covered, 
but  not  crowded  with  foliage.  Feed  well  with 
tepid  liquid,  and  keep  the  roots  well  covered  with 
fresh  surface-dressing  as  often  as  the  soil  is 
washed  away  from  them.  Guard  against  sudden 
checks  by  the  admission  of  cold  draughts  of  air, 
or  by  allowing  the  bottom-heat  to  fall  below  70° 
before  it  is  renovated  with  fresh  leaves  in  a 
fermenting  state.  If  the  pots  are  standing  on 
pedestals,  the  whole  mass  may  be  turned  to  the 


bottom  of  the  pit  without  disturbing  the  roots, 
which  must  be  kept  progressing,  otherwise  the 
Grapes  will  not  set  well. 

Peaches. — Where  numbers  of  houses  are  forced 
a  busy  time  is  close  upon  us,  and  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  daily  details  in  this  and  other  depart- 
ments no  time  must  be  lost  in  getting  late  trees 
tied  in  and  ready  for  starting  or  retarding  as  the 
case  may  be.  In  the  management  of  late  Peaches, 
which  it  is  usual  to  retard  in  the  spring,  all 
pruning  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
is  gathered,  when  the  application  of  fire-heat  for 
a  few  weeks  will  bring  up  the  blossom  buds  and 
ripen  the  wood  to  the  tips.  This  important  point 
having  been  secured,  vigorous  young  trees  may 
be  tied  in  full  length ;  but  should  there  exist  a 
doubt  as  to  their  ripeness,  the  strongest  shoots 
may  be  cut  back  to  a  triple  bud,  which  always 
contains  a  shoot-producing  bud  in  the  centre.  If 
the  trees  have  not  been  attacked  by  insects  dis- 
pense with  paints  and  strong  dressings,  which  fre- 
quently do  more  harm  than  good,  and  wash  well 
with  warm  soapy  water,  or  a  weak  solution  of 
Gishurst  compound,  4  ounces  to  the  gallon  of 
water.  Large  trees  which  produce  an  abundance 
of  blossom  may  be  top-dressed  with  good  rotten 
manure  as  soon  as  they  are  tied  in.  Young  ones 
will  set  their  fruit  best  without  the  manure  ;  but 
in  each  case  the  roots  must  be  well  suoplied  with 
water  from  the  tanks,  as  the  buds  are  now  swell- 
ing, and  a  short  supply  of  water  will  prove  fatal 
to  the  crop.  Give  an  abundance  of  air  by  night 
and  day,  and  to  counteract  the  influence  of  this 
mild  weather,  run  off  all  portable  lights  when  the 
external  air  stands  above  40°.  In  cold  gardens, 
where  the  open-air  Peach  crop  is  uncertain,  large 
span-roofed  houses  of  the  most  simple  and  inex- 
pensive character,  if  judiciously  planted  with  the 
best  late  kinds,  will  soon  clear  their  cost,  as  the 
demand  for  late  house  fruit  is  considerably  on  the 
increase,  and,  like  late  Grapes,  pays  better  than 
early  forcing.  For  this  house  such  varieties  as 
Barrington,  Walburton  Late  Admirable,  Gregory's 
Late,  Prince  of  Wales,  Sea  Eagle  (a  fine  free- 
bearing  kind  which  keeps  a  long  time  after  it  is 
gathered),  the  Nectarine  Peach,  and  a  few  of  the 
high-coloured  mid-season  sorts,  including  Belle- 
garde,  Royal  George,  and  Dymond.  Nectarines 
being  less  valuable,  a  good  yellow,  like  Pitmaston 
or  Pine-apple,  Stanwick  Elruge,  and  Albert  Victor 
might  suffice.  If  the  houses  are  built  lofty  ami 
planted  with  trained  standards.  Bays,  Aloes,  and 
a  host  of  half-hardy  subjects  may  be  kept  in  them 
through  the  winter  mouths. 

Cucumbers  — A  few  seeds  of  Telegraph  may 
now  be  sown  in  small  pots  filled  with  light,  rich 
soil,  and  placed  near  the  glass  in  a  light,  well- 
heated  pit.  Cuttings  of  a  good  strain  may  also  be 
struck  in  a  sharp  bottom-heat,  provided  they  can 
be  taken  from  healthy  plants  which  are  free  from 
insects  To  ensure  success,  select  firm,  short- 
jointed  shoots,  insert  them  singly  in  small  pots 
filled  with  fibry  turf,  previously  warmed  to  a  tem- 
perature of  80°,  plunge  under  bell-glasses,  and 
treat  as  seedlings  after  they  are  well  rooted. 
Where  Cucumber  houses  are  divided  into  sections, 
now  is  a  good  time  to  take  one  in  hand  and  divest 
the  plants  of  all  the  fruit  and  a  portion  of  the  old 
foliage  which  may  have  become  infested  with 
spider  or  mildew — two  of  the  worst  enemies  we 
have  to  contend  with  in  winter  culture.  Cleanse 
the  house  and  glass,  syringe  with  a  mild  insecti- 
side,  and  top-dress  the  beds  or  pots  with  fresh 
virgin  loam  and  horse  manure.  If  worms  have 
found  their  way  into  the  beds  or  pots,  warm  clari- 
fied lime  water  will  soon  dislodge  them.  See  that 
houses  in  full  bearing  are  not  over-cropped,  feed 
well  with  warm  liquid  manure  and  guano  water 
alternately,  fill  the  evaporating  pans  with  the 
same,  and  top-dress  the  roots  with  fresh  maiden 
loam  little  and  often.  With  increasing  length  of 
days  syringing  may  be  more  frequent,  provided  it 
can  be  done  without  raising  a  scalding  steam 
from  the  pipes  when  they  are  hot.  Many  houses 
of  winter  Cucumbers  are  ruined  by  scalding  steam 
from  highly-heated  pipes,  and  it  generally  happens 
that  the  mischief  is  not  discovered  until  it  is  too 
late  to  seek  a  remedy.    Amateurs  and  others  who 


grow  their  Cucumbers  upon  the  old-fashioned 
principle,  and  depend  upon  their  own  seed  beds  for 
plants,  should  now  set  about  getting  the  materials 
ready  for  making  np  a  bed  sufficiently  large  to 
receive  a  one-light  frame.  Good  stable  manure, 
well  worked  and  fermented,  and  sound  Oak 
leaves,  in  equal  proportions,  will  work  up  well 
together.  

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

The  exceptionally  mild,  open  weather  is  proving' 
a  boon  to  all  who  have  much  planting  or  top- 
dressing  labour  on  hand.  For  all  Conifers  and 
American  plants  the  top-dressing  should  be 
vegetable  soil,  that  is,  peat  or  well-rotted  leaf 
soil.  If  well-decayed  stable  manure  can  be 
afforded  to  be  mixed  with  it,  the  trees  will  better 
appreciate  it.  Before  applying  the  dressing, 
remove  all  the  loose  top  soil.  Moss,  Couch  Grass, 
or  other  troublesome  weeds,  and  then  give  at  least 
double  the  quantity  of  the  new  dressing  in  lieu 
of  the  old  soil  cleared  off,  well  firming  it  over  the 
roots,  and  it  the  trees  are  on  turf,  the  sods  may  be 
at  once  rolled  back,  but  should  not  be  beaten 
down  till  a  good  soaking  of  rain  has  taken  place 
to  wash  the  soil  in  about  the  roots.  Ornamental 
trees  of  every  sort  that  seem  unhealthy  may  often 
be  resuscitated  by  treatment  of  this  kind.  Thorns, 
Beeches,  Limes,  Oaks,  and  the  like  are  not  par- 
ticular as  to  character  of  soil,  provided  it  is  good. 
For  these  kinds  of  trees  we  usually  use  the  refuse 
from  Vine  and  other  fruit  tree  borders,  and  apply 
the  manure  in  the  form  of  a  mulching  over  the 
entire  space  of  the  new  dressing.  When  the 
weather  is  such  that  top-dressing  cannot  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  the  trenching  of  ground,  draining, 
&c.,  by  way  of  preparation  for  new  plantations, 
should  be  done,  it  being  desirable  that  all  plant- 
ing be  completed  and  the  roots  established  in 
their  new  quarters  ere  there  be  danger  of  a  check 
from  drying  March  winds  or  early  summer  drought 
Bedding  plants. — It  is  now  time  that  any 
plants  that  are  required  in  quantity  and  of  which 
the  stock  is  limited  by  reason  of  restricted  space 
for  wintering  should  be  started  into  growth 
for  the  production  of  cnttings.  Coleus,  Iresines, 
Alternantheras,  end  variegated  Pelargoniums  are 
among  those  that  we  have  now  to  start,  and  of 
the  kinds  to  be  raised  from  seed  the  following 
are  now  being  sown,  viz.,  Cannas,  Solanums,  Fer- 
dinandas,  Grevilleas,  Ferulas,  Centaureas,  and 
Chamsepeuces  ;  all  are  sown  in  pans  and  covered 
with  glass  till  germination  has  taken  place ; 
bottom  heat  required,  08°  ;  top  heat,  70°.  It  is  too 
early  as  yet  to  sow  such  quick-growing  kinds  as 
Castor-oils,  Hemp,  and  Maize,  because  if  sown 
now  the  pots  get  so  full  of  roots  that  the  plants 
get  stunted  before  planting-out  time.  Cannas 
that  were  lifted  and  wintered  in  sheds  may  now 
be  divided  into  s-ingle  crowns,  and  be  potted  in 
small  pots  and  started  into  growth,  but  the  slower 
the  growth  is  excited  the  more  robustly  will  the 
crowns  come  up.  Dahlias,  too,  sorts  that  are  re- 
quired in  quantity,  should  be  at  once  placed  in 
heat;  they  produce  cuttings  most  freely  when 
planted  on  a  bed  of  leaves  in  the  propagating  pit. 
Cocoa  fibre  refuse  or  leaf  soil  is  just  as  good  to 
plant  them  in  as  the  best  soil  that  can  be  got. 
The  single  varieties  are  now  so  much  to  the  front 
that  everyone  will  be  expected  to  have  them,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  set  about  their  production. 
Violas,  Calceolarias,  Gnaphaliums,  Echeverias,  and 
Sempervivums  in  cold  pits  have  suffered  this 
season  from  damp  more  than  they  usually  do  from 
frost,  and  to  prevent  further  mischief  in  this 
direction  they  should  be  frequently  picked  over, 
and  every  article  of  decayed  foliage  removed, 
the  surface  soil  stirred  to  hinder  Moss  formation 
and  to  prevent  a  soured  state ;  air  should  also  be 
freely  given  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable. 


Euphorbia  fulgens  planted    out.— In 

order  to  have  plenty  of  long  brilliant  wreaths 
of  flowers,  plant  this  Euphorbia  out.  So  long  as 
the  position  is  a  light  one  and  the  night  tempera- 
ture does  not  fall  below  55°,  there  will  be  plenty 
of  bloom.    It  may  be  trained  against  a  wall  or 
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form  a  simple  bush  in  the  border.  I  saw  a  short 
time  ago  a  wonderfully  fine  specimen  of^it  growing 
in'a  small  brick  pit  that  had  been  run  up  in  a  corner 
of  the  stove,  and  I  have  seen  hedges  formed  with  it 
along  the  back  of  Cucumber  houses^  but  to  do  it 
well  there  must  be  plenty  of  light  to  ripen  the 
wood.     Soil  is  a  matter  of  less  importance. — E.  H. 


Fruit  Garden. 

VINE  BOOTS  GOING  OUTSIDE. 

Me.  Baines  reiterates  his  views  on  this  sabject — 
one  on  which  he  invariably  retails  second-hand 
information— somebody  else's  experience,  not  his 
own.  All  that  gardeners  hold  in  reference  to  the 
matter  is  that  a  Vine  planted  midway  between 
an  inside  and  outside  border  will  send  its  roots 
principally  into  the  latter,  treatment  and  all  other 
things  being  equal ;  this  I  hold  to  be  true,  but  I 
do  not  attempt  to  explain  it,  and  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  if  Mr.  Baines  will  tell  me  of  any  vinery 
border  in  the  kingdom  in  which  the  Vine 
roots  did  not  take  to  the  outside  border  by  pre- 
ference when  it  was  equally  accessible  and  good. 
His  idea  that  Vine  roots  go  outside  because  they 
are  not  well  treated  inside  .is  repudiated  by  nearly 
every  experienced  cultivator.  I,  for  my  part,  am 
perfectly  willing  to  adopt  either  view  on  good 
evidence,  but  my  experience,  which,  in  the  case  of 
Vines,  is  probably  greater  and  more  varied  than 
Mr.  Baines's,  convinces  me  that  he  is  quite  wrong. 
Until  he  can  point  to  an  example  where  the  Vines 
were  planted  near  the  front  arches  and  took  to 
the  inside  border  as  much  as  to  the  outside 
one,  I  will  continue  to  think  he  is  wrong.  I  do 
not  wish  ilr.  Baines,  in  answering  such  a  question, 
to  compromise  the  name  of  any  gardener,  but  jnst 
to  tell  me  where  such  a  fact  has  been  proved,  and  I 
will  investigate  the  matter  myself.  If,  as  Mr. 
Baines  says,  the  Vine  roots  go  outside  because  they 
"  do  not  get  fair  treatment  inside,"  he  is  bound  to 
tell  us  why  Vines  planted  wholly  inside  against  the 
back  wall  or  in  the  centre  of  the  inside  border  do 
just  as  well  or  better  than  those  at  the  front,  and 
which,  although  planted  inside,  send  their  roots 
nearly  all  outside.  I  have  both  early  and  late 
Vines  with  their  roots  all  inside  and  all  outside,  and 
they  do  equally  well  in  both  cases,  and  I  have  had 
vineries  till  this  year  in  which  the  Vines  could  go 
.  either  in  or  out,  and  my  constant  experience  has 
been  as  I  have  recorded.  IMr.  Baines's  case  is  just 
this  :  Vine  roots  take  as  readily  to  inside  as  out- 
side borders  where  the  opportunities  are  equal 
either  way,  and  when  they  do  not  extend  inside  it 
is  because  the  inside  borders  are  neglected.  This 
is  a  matter  that  can  easily  be  settled  by  an  appeal 
to  facts.  Let  Mr.  Baines  explain  how  Vines  grow- 
ing perforce  inside  succeed  so  well  when  those 
plantedin  the  same  house  and  in  the  same  soil  run 
outside  if  placed  where  they  can  get  out.  Tlie  com- 
mon sense  presumption  is  that  if  the  inside  border 
was  so  much  neglected  that  the  front  Vines  left  it 
altogether,  those  confined  to  the  inside  would  not 
thrive  either,  but  this  does  not  happen.    J.  S.  "W. 


INSIDE   r.  OUTSIDE  VINE  BORDERS. 

On  the  subject  as  to  whether  Vine  borders  should 
be  wholly  inside  or  outside,  or  a  combination  of 
the  two,  opinions  appear  to  be  pretty  equally  di- 
vided. Judging  from  what  I  have  seen,  I  should 
say  that  the  majority  of  vineries  are  so  constructed 
as  to  admit  of  the  Vines  rooting  in  both  inside 
and  outside  borders,  but  this  fact  is  not  proof  posi- 
tive of  the  wisdom  of  having  the  two  borders, and 
I  have  farther  observed  that  not  a  few  gar- 
deners have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  complete 
either  the  inside  or  outside  borders  as  the  case 
may  be.  Some  of  the  best  Grapes  to  be  seen 
have  been,  and  are,  annually  grown  by  the  advo- 
cates of  either  system,  but  I  believe,  if  the  truth 
could  be  ascertained,  the  preponderance  rests 
with  those  who  have  their  Vines  rooted  princi- 
pally or  exclusively  in  outside  borders.  While 
admitting  this,  I  yet  do  not  commit  myself  to  the 
opinion  that  inside  borders  wholly  are  mistakes 
and  ought  not  therefore  to  be  recommended.    On 


the  contrary,  I  hold  that  more  depends  upon  the 
skill  of  those  in  charge  than  upon  the  position  of 
the  Vine  border,  and  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  an 
experienced  and  intelligent  man  to  grow  good 
Grapes  under  either  condition.  There  are  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  attending  both  practices, 
these  varying  according  to  circumstances. 

Outside  bordees  are,  as  a  rule,  preferable  for 
either  the  inexperienced  amateur  or  the  over- 
worked gardener,  or  for  a  place,  and  unfortunately 
there  are  many  such,  in  which  water  at  times,  and 
generally  when  most  wanted,  is  scarce.  During 
the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  months,  outside 
borders  mostly  receive  abundance  of  moisture  in 
the  shape  of  soaking  rains,  and  by  mulching  them, 
say  after  a  good  soaking  late  in  April  or  ^lay, 
with  fresh  strawy  stable  manure,  in  preference  to 
short  manure,  which  binds  and  then  cracks,  they 
will  be  kept  sufficiently  moist  during  our  average 
summers.  Even  in  a  dry  season  one  or  two  good 
soakings  suffice,  but  with  inside  borders  the  case 
is  very  different.  These  outside  borders  may 
become  much  too  cold  for  the  roots  of  Vines  that 
are  forced,  but  if  they  receive  a  heavy  covering 
of  fresh  dry  leaves  as  soon  as  these  can  be  pro- 
cured, with  boards  or  straw  thatching  to  keep 
them  in  their  place,  and  to  throw  off  snow  water 
and  heavy  rains,  this  difficulty  may  be  partially 
obviated.  Further,  if  these  borders  are  formed 
above  the  surface  or  on  a  level  with  the  hot-water 
pipes,  they  get  considerable  warmth  from  being  in 
contact  with  the  front  wall.  It  is  surprising  how 
warm  these  front  walls  become,  especially  when 
it  is  necessary  to  fire  hard,  owing  to  the  tempera- 
ture being  low  outside.  The  good  old  flues  are 
not  so  despicable  as  we  like  to  think  them  ;  these 
used  to  warm  the  outside  borders  much  better 
than  the  modern  hot-water  apparatus.  It  has 
long  been  considered  wrong  practice  to  dry  off 
borders  planted  with  any  kind  of  fruit  tiees  and 
Grapes  in  particular,  and  in  the  case  of  outside 
borders  there  is  less  danger  of  this  occurring 
either  from  choice  or  neglect  than  in  that  of 
inside  ones.  The  chief  recommendation  pos- 
sessed by 

Inside  eordeks  is  the  fact  of  their  being  per- 
fectly under  the  control  of  the  grower.  Cold  they 
never  are,  and  they  rarely  become  too  wet,  unless 
it  happens  that  water  finds  its  way  in  through 
some  interrupted  old  drain,  the  outlet  of  the 
drainage  of  the  border  being  also  defective.  Too 
much  water  is  never  given  them.  The  majority  of 
inside  borders  do  not  get  half  enough  water,  and 
in  many  cases  the  probability  is  that  they  do  not 
receive  sufficient  to  reach  the  carefully  laid  drains. 
It  is  here  where  the  danger  attending  inside  borders 
lies,  as  once  they  become  dry  the  greatest  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  thoroughly  re-moistening  them. 
Unless  they  are  kept  well  supplied  with  water  the 
result  will  be  poor  root  action,  correspondingly 
poor  top-growth,  plenty  of  red  spider,  and  perhaps 
mildew,  and  consequently  poor  crops,  coupled  with 
the  gradual  decline  in  the  vigour  of  the  Vine. 
Where  this  state  of  affairs  exists  all  the  blame  is 
attached  to  the  inside  border  and  those  who 
formed  it,  whereas  the  fault  does  not  lie  so  much 
in  the  border  as  in  its  treatment.  Those  who 
understand  and  meet .  the  requirements  of  the 
Grape  Vine  can  grow  first-class  fruit  with  the  aid 
of  inside  borders,  Moscats  apparently  being 
particularly  good  when  thus  grown. 

Combination  borders,  as  I  may  term  those 
that  are  both  inside  and  outside,  appear  to  find 
the  greatest  number  of  adopters,  but  I  have  no 
great  faith  in  them.  I  do  not  consider  two  borders 
at  all  necessary.  The  formation  of  one  good-sized 
border  is  an  expensive  affair,  and  if  this  is  well 
done  it  is  ample.  At  any  rate,  it  is  really 
wasteful  to  make  two  large  borders,  and, 
if  they  must  be  had,  then  let  them  be 
of  moderate  size,  the  two  together  being 
of  the  width  of  the  house.  Form  these  or  any 
other  borders  of  good  lasting  materials,  and  when 
well  occupied  with  roots  frequently  soak  them 
with  liquid  manure,  annually  top  dress  with  good 
compost,  occasionally  remove  the  front  of  the  bor- 
der to  one-third  of  the  extent  of  the  whole,  and 
carefully  replace  the  preserved  roots  in  good,  fresh 


compost ;  always  maintain  them  uniformly  moist, 
and,  other  conditions  being  favourable,  first-rate 
Grapes  must  be  the  result.  It  is  often  stated  as 
conclusive  evidence  in  support  of  the  theory 
which  claims  the  superiority  of  outside  over  inside 
borders,  that  the  roots  of  Vines  planted  inside 
are  certain  to  ramble  and  become  most  active  in 
the  connected  outside  border.  So  they  will,  but 
not  if  they  receive  proper  encouragement  inside. 
They  run  into  the  outside  borders  simply  because 
the  conditions  there  are  more  favourable  to  the 
formation  and  spread  of  the  roots  than  those  in- 
side. Leaves  materially  assist  in  the  formation 
of  roots,  but  as  reciprocity  is  absolutely  necessary, 
the  rooting  medium  must  also  be  suitable,  and  it 
is  quite  certain  a  nearly  dust-dry  border  is  more 
likely  to  destroy  the  roots  than  encourage  their 
spread. 

Choice  of  bohdehs. — It  may  be  wondered 
which  practice  or  what  kind  of  border  I  favour. 
My  anticipatory  reply  is.  Neither  exclusively,  but 
all  according  to  circumstances.  In  some  positions 
an  outside  border  might  either  be  an  obstruction 
or  an  eyesore,  and  in  that  case  I  would  say,  Form 
an  inside  one,  and  see  that  ample  provision  in  the 
shape  of  a  large  soft  water  tank  is  made  for  sup- 
plying the  proper  amount  of  water.  Another 
house  it  may  be  desirable  to  convert  into  a  vinery, 
where  perhaps  brick  pits  and  permanent  pathways 
already  exist ;  or  it  may  be  that  a  new  house  is  to 
be  built  in  a  position  where  water  is  scarce  and 
manual  labour  perhaps  expensive  and  not  over 
plentiful.  In  all  such  cases  I  would  recommend 
outside  borders.  I  prefer  heated  inside  borders 
for  very  early  Grapes,  and  ordinary  inside  borders 
for  the  latest  supplies,  as  being  respectively  the 
most  conducive  to  the  production  of  very  early  or 
very  superior  and  long-keeping  fruit.  The  combi- 
nation borders  are  a  sort  of  safety  valve  for  the 
undecided.  What  is  their  principal  recommenda- 
tion ?  W.  I.  M. 

PLANTING  FRUITING  VINE  CANES. 
In  my  opinion  "  S.  C."  (p.  W)  will  not  gain  any- 
thing by  planting  fruiting  Vine  canes  for  per- 
manent Vines,  or  by  planting  alternately  fruiting 
and  permanent  canes,  as  the  treatment  of  the 
fruiting  Vines  interferes  with  the  treatment  of 
the  permanent  ones.  "  S.  C."  should  prepare  a 
good  sweet  border,  get  some  healthy  one-year- 
old  Vines,  plant  them  towards  the  end  of  March, 
and  allow  them  to  start  as  quietly  as  possible,  in 
order  that  the  buds  may  break  strongly  and 
regularly.  When  the  buds  are  fairly  broken,  re- 
tain the  strongest  bud  nearest  the  root  as  a 
leader.  Gradually  increase  the  heat,  and  continue 
to  give  them  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture,  till 
growth  is  completed.  When  the  leader  gets  two- 
thirds  up-  the  rafter,  pinch  out  the  centre, 
and  allow  the  side  laterals  to  run  at  will. 
When  growth  is  complete,  give  a  drier  atmosphere, 
with  plenty  of  heat  and  liberal  front  ventilation 
in  accordance  with  the  temperature  outside; 
this  keeps  the  atmosphere  in  motion,  retains  the 
heat,  plumps  up  the  buds,  and,  under  such  con- 
ditions and  with  well-ripened  canes,  he  may  look 
forward  to  having  a  crop  of  good  Grapes  the  fol- 
lowing season.  The  extra  cost  for  fruiting  canes 
will  go  far  to  buy  a  good  supply  of  Grapes  in  the 
summer  season,  and,  in  the  long  run,  "  S.  C. "  will 
find  himself  considerably  in  pocket. 

James  Smith. 
Waterdale  Oarih-ns,  St.  Helens. 


Premature  ripening  of  Pears.— For  two 

successive  seasons  Winter  Nelis  ripened  in  Novem- 
ber, and  were  all  eaten  early  in  December.  This 
happened  in  the  case  of  fruit  gathered  from  trees 
trained  on  walls  with  an  eastern  aspect,  as  well 
as  on  that  of  those  with  a  southerly  aspect.  The 
variety,  though  small,  is  decidedly  second  to  none 
in  point  of  quality,  but  we  should  value  it  much 
more  at  its  natural  season  of  ripening, 
viz  ,  during  December  and  January.  Huyshe's 
Prince  of  Wales  had  to  be  used  during  November, 
though  it  sometimes  keeps  good  till  the  end  of 
the  year.  Ne  Plus  Meuris  is  never  good  here,  and 
what  fruits  of  it  we  have  are  quite  ripe  now ;  yet 
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in  some  gardens  it  is  mo»t  valuable  in  March.  At 
present  we  have  not  a  sound  fruit  of  Knight's 
Monarch  left,  and  Easter  BeurriS  is  ripening  fast, 
and  forms  a  good  succession  to  Glou  Morceau. 
BeurrcS  Ranee  is  also  commencing  to  ripen,  but 
the  Bergamotte  Esperen  is  behaving  better,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Josephine  de  Malices.  I 
cannot  account  for  this  premature  ripening,  and  I 
cannot  prevent  it.  If  subjected  to  a  low  tempera- 
ture the  fruits  either  refuse  to  rif  en  at  all,  or 
become  spotted  and  comparatively  worthless. — 

Diseased  Vines  {R.  Spiers).— Yom  Vines 
appear  to  have  been  attacked  by  thrips.  To- 
bacco smoke  usually  kills  this  insect,  but,  like 
most  remedies,  it  does  not  affect  the  eggs  in  any 
way,  so  that  it  should  be  applied  more  than  once. 
Fumigation  would  be  useless.  Paint  the  pipes 
with  the  following  composition  :  One  lb.  fresh 
lime,  2  lbs.  flowers  of  sulphur  ;  mix  with  enough 
water  to  form  a  thick  paint.  Then  make  the 
pipes  as  hot  as  possible  ;  the  fumes  from  the 
sulphur  will  kill  the  thrips;  repeat  the  operation 
in  a  week.  Various  insecticides  will  kill  thrips 
if  they  can  be  made  to  reach  the  insects,  but  with 
Vines  in  leaf  this  would  be  difficult,  and  if  many 
escape  they  would  soon  swarm  again.— G.  S.  S. 

5129.— Apple  trees  oankeringr.— "G.  N  " 

enquires.  What  is  the  best  treatment  for  cankered 
trees  ?  To  answer  that  question  aright  one  would 
require  to  know  the  character  of  the  ground  and 
perhaps  its  position.  It  the  soil  is  heavy,  with  a 
damp,  sour  subsoil,  it  might  be  necessary  to  drain 
it.  Apple  trees  also  have  a  great  tendency  to 
canker  on  light,  gravelly  soil.  In  both  cases  canker 
IS  caused  by  the  roots  running  into  the  subsoil, 
whence  they  extract  nutriment  injurious  to  them' 
Your  correspondent  ought  to  dig  a  circular  trench 
half  round  the  trees,  at  a  distance  of  from  i  feet 
to  12  feet.  The  larger  the  tree,  the  greater  should 
be  the  distance.  It  may  be  necessary  to  dig  down 
18  inches,  cutting  through  all  the  roots  ■  then 
work  back  towards  the  tree  with  a  fork,  throwing 
out  the  soil.  During  this  process  the  thick  roots 
striking  deep  mto  the  ground  should  be  cut 
through.  Some  good  loam,  or  at  least  fresh  soil, 
should  be  put  in  to  replace  that  taken  out,  and 
the  old  roots  should  be  kept  near  the  surface.  All 
the  severed  roots  will  throw  out  a  quantity  of 
fibrous  roots,  which,  striking  into  the  new  and 
suitable  soil,  will  throw  vigour  into  the  trees 
The  other  side  of  the  trees  should  be  done  the  fol- 
lowing season.  Some  rotten  manure  spread  over 
the  roots  will  help  to  keep  them  near  the  surface 
Root  pruning  should  be  performed  in  November 
—J.  Douglas. 

Shrivelled  Grapes  plumping  up  again 

—Mr.  Barnes  says  (p.  48),  "that  no  amountof  water 
given  after  the  berries  begin  to  shrivel  will  cause 
them  to  plump  up  again."  He  is  mistaken.  I 
do  not  know  if  the  fact  could  be  put  to  any  prac- 
tical use,  but  shrivelled  Grapes  will  plump  upagain 
if  sufficient  moisture  is  pumped  into  them,  and  he 
will  find  the  fact  recorded  in  Thomson's  "  Book 
on  the  Vine  "  (p.  62).  I  was  in  charge  at  the 
time  of  the  vineries,  and  in  a  Lady  Downes  Vine 
on  which  the  Grapes  were  allowed  to  hang  till  the 
sap  began  to  rise  for  experiment  the  shrivelled 
berries  "  suddenly  got  plump,  while  others  that  had 
shown  no  signs  of  shrivelling  burst  their  skins, 
and  the  sap  began  to  drip  from  them."  This  was 
bleeding  through  the  berries  ;  and  1  may  remark, 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of  Graces  cracking, 
that  the  bursting  of  the  berries  in  this  instance 
did  not  resemble  cracking.  The  moisture  oozed 
or  burst  through  the  skin  and  stood  in  globules 
on  the  surface,  and  dropped  when  it  had  accumu- 
lated, so  that  it  could  no  longer  hold  on  ;  but,  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  the  berries  did  not 
split  or  crack,  like  those  of  the  Madresfield  Court 
Grape.— J.  S. 

Nailing  freshly  planted  wall  trees.- 

When  wall  trees  are  planted  it  is  customary  to 
loosen  the  soil  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  also 
to  add  a  considerable  amount  of  new  soil  ;  and,  no 
matter  how  firmly  it  may  beyconsolidated  by 
treading,  it  will  continue  to  settle  down  for  some 


months.  Nevertheless,  one  frequently  finds  trees 
that  have  only  been  planted  a  few  days  tightly 
braced  up  to  the  wall,  with  the  result  that  aa  the 
soil  settles  down  the  trees  get  completely  sus- 
pended by  their  fastenings  and  the  roots  get 
broken.  Then,  as  they  fail  to  make  further  pro- 
gress, they  are  condemned  as  useless  and  probably 
thrown  away.  This  is  no  imaginary  evil,  but  one 
of  frequent  occurrence,  especially  where  no  regular 
gardener  is  kept,  as  in  that  case  there  is  the  in- 
ducement to  finish  off  the  work  at  once.  If,  how- 
ever, the  future  well-being  of  the  trees  is  consi- 
dered, they  would  invariably  be  left  unnailed  for 
several  weeks,  or  even  months.  In  fact,  I  find  it 
best  to  only  temporarily  fasten  the  branches  to 
the  wall  during  the  first  year,  simply  to  prevent 
injury  from  wind  waving.  At  the  end  of  one 
year's  growth  the  shoots  may  be  placed  in  their 
proper  position  and  securely  fastened  ;  but  at  first 
they  should  on  no  account  be  tightly  braced  up  to 


KAY'S    DENDEOMETER. 

(AN  INSTRUMENT  FOB  MEABUItlKG  HEIGHTS 
OP  TEEES.) 
TnEKE  are  various  methods  of  ascertaining  the 
heights  of  trees,  all  more  or  less  satisfactory ;  but 
the  simplest  and  most  efficient  contrivance  that 
has  come  under  our  notice  is  a  little  instrument 
recently  invented  by  Mr.  Kay,  forester  to  the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  Rothesay,  and  which  is  called 
Kay's  Dendrometer.  It  consists  of  a  square  board 
(see  fig.  1),  having  its  sides  O.J  inches  in  length. 
On  the  sides  of  this  square  parallel  lines  are 
drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  edges.  The  square 
is  attached  by  means  of  a  pivot  and  clamp  screw 
to  a  stout  iron-shod  pole  about  ii  feet  in  length — 
a  convenient  height  for  taking  tree  measurements. 

This  instrument  is  constructed  on  the  principle 
which  applies  to  all  right-angled  triangles.  The 
side  A  B  (fig.  1 )  is  termed  the  ba?e-line,  and  corre- 


Fig.  1.- 


Sijuare  face  of  iiistmment.    On  the  square  itself  the  altitude  lines 
are  marked  at  ivery  foot,  the  base  lines  at  eoerii  b  feet. 


Fig.  5. — Side  vitw  of 
instrument.    A,  clamp 
screw ;    B,    p  rforation 
for  taking  the  sight ;  C, 
plumb  line. 


the  wall  or  brought  down  from  their  erect  habit  of 
growth  too  quickly.  In  the  fan  system  of  training, 
which  is  decidedly  the  best  for  wall  trees,  the  outer 
branches  should  only  be  brought  down  by  degrees 
to  their  horizontal  position,  as  they  grow  more 
freely  if  allowed  to  rise  at  the  points,  and  as  the 
centre  fills  up  they  can  be  brought  down  to  the 
true  fan  form.— J.  G.,  Hants. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


SU3.— Manuring  fruit  trees.— Fruit  trees  when 
young  and  vyorous  require  no  li(|uid  manure  in  winter, — 
J.  1).  E. 

5133.— Scale  on  Peaches.— "A  Youn?  Gardener' 
(p.  61)  will  find  Murray's  Vine  and  Peach  Composition  to 
kill  the  scale  on  liis  Teaches.— O.  M  ,  West  Aslibij  Manor, 
Uorncastle. 

613P.— Strawberry  culture.— It  is  better  not  to  dig 
hetwten  the  rows  of  Strawberry  plants  :  but  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  mulch  between  the  plants  with  some  rotten  stable 
manure.— J.  D. 

Pears  on  the  Quince.— I  have  for  many  years  grown 
rears  on  the  tjuiii  r  stock,  bnt  I  fancy  there  is  a  sameness 
about  tlie  taste  of  the  fruit,  which  to  my  mind  always  has 
a  (inince  tlavour  and  is  devoid  of  the  delicate  aroma  of 
Pears  grown  on  the  Pear  stock.  Is  this  fancy  on  my  part, 
or  have  any  of  your  readers  had  the  same  experience?— 
F.  C.  B. 


spends  with  the  horizontal  line  from  the  tree  or 
other  object  intended  to  be  measured,  to  the  foot 
of  the  observer.  The  lines  running  perpendicular 
to  the  base  line  represent  the  altitude  or  height  of 
the  object  either  in  feet,  links,  or  yards, according  to 
the  scale  by  which  the  base  line  is  measured. 
The  height  of  any  given  tree  is  indicated  on  the 
face  of  the  Dendrometer  at  the  point  where  the 
plumb  line  (suspended  from  the  point  A)  inter- 
sects the  perpendicular  line  corresponding  with 
the  distance  on  the  base  line  from  the  centre  of 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  the  observer.  The  figures 
along  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  instrument 
show  the  number  of  divisions  corresponding  to 
the  lines  of  altitude  intersected  by  the  plumb 
line. 

Each  line  of  altitude  represented  on  the  instru- 
ment corresponds  with  a  unit  of  the  scale  em- 
ployed, whether  this  scale  be  in  feet,  links,  or 
yards.  The  base  line  is  marked  only  at  every 
fifth  unit,  thus,  5,  10,  15,  20,  and  so  on.  Whatever 
standard  of  measurement  is  fixed  upon,  whether 
it  be  in  feet,  links,  or  yards,  for  the  base  line,  it 
is  of  course  understood  that  the  lines  of  altitude 
must  be  fixed  to  the  same  scale.  The  divisions 
on  the  face  of  the  instrument  are  150,  but  if  at 
any  time  it  be  desired  to  ascertain  the  height  of 
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an  object  above  150  feet,  the  divisions  of  the  in-    cuts  the  extreme  top  of  the  tree,  then  tighten  the 
strument  must  be  termed  yards,  when,  of  course,  I  clamp  screw   again.     The  plumb  line  will  then 
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Fig.  2  'Mode  0/  measuring  trees  quite  perpendicular. 


line,  on  the  base  line  corresponding  with  the 
measured  distance  from  the  tree. 

The  diagram  (fig.  1)  shows  clearly  what  takes 
place  during  an  observation.  Suppose  the  base 
line  from  the  centre  of  the  tree  trunk  to  tt.e  ob- 
server measures  50  feet,  and  after  "  sighting  "  the 
top  of  the  tree  the  plumb  line  falls  over  the  square 
in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  diagram  (the  upper 
figure),  the  height  of  the  tree  measured  would  then 
be  23  feet.  Again,  if  the  base  line  measured  100 
feet,  and  after  "  sighting  "  the  topmost  point  of  a 
tree,  the  plumb  fell  across  the  square,  as  in  the 
lower  figure  in  the  diagram,  the  tree  would  be  50 
feet  in  heiglit.  Of  course,  in  every  case  the  height 
from  the  ground  to  the  observer's  eye  must  be 
added  to  the  height  read  on  the  instrument. 

In  measuking  reclining  tkee.s  or  other  ob- 
jects, care  must  be  taken  not  to  measure  the  base 
line  from  the  centre  of  the  tree  trunk,  but  from  the 
point  on  the  ground  perpendicular  to  the  highest 
part  of  the  tree.  This  point  may  be  ascertained  by 
holding  a  plumb-line  between  the  eye  and  the  tree, 
and  marking  on  the  ground  the  place  thus  indi- 
cated, as  at  B,  fig.  li.  On  finding  this  point  per- 
pendicular to  the  highest  part  of  the  tree,  the 
observer  may  proceed  as  in  the  preceding  in- 
structions. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  measuring 
objects  not  exactly  perpendicular,  some  care  is 
necessary  in  the  operation,  or  the  measurements 
will  be  inaccurate.  In  the  case  of  ascertaining 
the  height  of  an  object,  as,  for  instance,  that  re- 
presented in  fig.  3,  it  the  base  line  were  measured 
from  the  centre  of  the  bo!e,  instead  of  from  the 
point  B,  the  observed  height  would  be  too  great. 


a  height  of  three  times  150  feet  (150  feet)  can  be 
measured. 

The  mode  of  using  the  Dendrometer  is  as 
follows  :  Suppose  the  object  to  be  measured  be  a 
tree.  The  operator  must  first  place  himself  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  tree,  so  that  the  ex- 
treme top  of  it  can  be  distinctly  seen.  Note  must 
then  be  made  of  the  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  bole  to  the  staff  of  the  Dendrometer.  At  this 
point  (where  the  operator  stands)  the  staff  of  the 
Dendrometer  is  to  be  fixed  in  the  ground.  Then 
setting  it  in  the  direction  of  the  tree,  turn  the 
square  face  of  the  instrument  (<'hich  works  on  a 
pivot  fixed  on  the  upper  angle)  until  the  plumb 
line  falls  direct  upon  the  line  A  B  (fig.  1).  Fix 
the  square  in  this  position  by  the  clamp  screw, 
and  then  look  through  the  "  sight  "  (the  perfora- 
lion  running  through  the  square  from  c  to  A,  fig. 
1 ),  and  mark  the  place  on  the  tree  where  the  line 


Fig,  i.—Mode  of  measuring  rmind-headed  trees. 


Fig  3. — Mode  of  measuring  reclining  trees. 


of  sight  cuts  the  tree,  as  at  B  in  fig.  2.  This  point 
(B)  will  give  the  level  corresponding  to  the 
height  of  the  observer.  Next  loosen  the  clamp 
screw  and  turn  the  square  until  the  line  of  sight 


be  seen  to  make  a  triangle  with  the  base  and  alti- 
tude lines,  as  shown  in  fig,  1.  The  height  of  the 
tree  will  be  indicated  by  the  number  of  the  line 
of  altitude,  which  is  intersected  by  the  plumb 


In  short,  if  the  base  line  were  measured  from  the 
centre  of  the  bole  on  the  side  to  which  the  tree  is 
leaning,  it  would  give  too  great  a  height ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  it  the  base  line  were  measured 
on  the  side  the  tree  is  leaning  from,  the  height  so 
ascertained  would  be  less  than  the  true  height  of 
the  tree. 

Measuring  flat-toppld  trees. — In  mea- 
suring the  height  of  round  or  flat-topped  trees, 
the  observer  must  choose  a  station  sufficiently 
distant,  so  as  to  fully  see  the  highest  part.  If 
viewed  too  near,  as  at  A  in  fig.  4,  it  is  impossible 
for  one  to  see  the  highest  part  of  the  tree,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  height  is  greatly  increased. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  such  errors,  the  ob- 
ject should  be  viewed  as  far  back  as  possible,  so 
as  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  highest  point  right  over 
the  true  perpendicular,  or  in  the  event  of  this 
not  being  possible,  the  perpendicular  and  height 
of  some  definite  point  may  be  ascertained,  as  in 
fig.  3.  The  height  of  any  part  of  a  tree  or  other 
object  may  be  ascertained  by  subtracting  the 
result  of  one  observation  from  that  of  another. 
This  instrument  possesses  many  advantages  ;  it  is 
simple,  no  calculation  being  required  ;  the  height 
of  any  tree  or  other  object  can  be  ascertained  at 
any  convenient  distance,  and  by  it  the  height  of 
any  portion  of  a  tree,  such  as  the  height  of  the 
trunk,  can  be  ascertained  from  one  station.  It  is, 
moreover,  light  and  portable — not  its  least  recom- 
mendation for  an  instrument  of  this  kind. 

It  has  recently  been  awarded  a  first-class  silver 
medal  by  the   Scottish  Arboricultural  Society — a 
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sufficient  pro:)E  of  its  efficiency.  The  agents  for 
the  sale  of  this  instrument  are  Messrs.  Diclcsons 
and  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  by  whora 
the  instrument  was  sent  to  us,  from  which  our 
diagrams  were  prepared. — Woods  and  Forests. 


HEW  PLANTS  FOE  1881. 
JlK.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  has  just  issued  a  sup- 
plement to  his  seed  list,  from  which  we  extract 
the  following  relating  to  this  year's  new  plants :  — 

Aquilegia  volgaris  grandifloea  alba. — 
Tastes  proverbially  differ,  and  I  must  confess  that 
by  the  side  of  the  splendid  Aquilegia  ccerulea,  A. 
chrysantha,  or  the  older  but  scarcely  inferior  A. 
Skinneriand  A.  truncata,  the  ordinary  varieties  of 
the  common  Columbine  (A.  vulgaris),  possess  but 
few  attractions  for  me,  though  many  of  the  hybrid 
forms  or  varieties  are  handsome.  The  present 
variety  is,  however,  so  remarkable  for  the  size  of 
its  flowers,  as  welt  as  for  the  purity  of  their 
colour,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  scarcely  inferior 
in  beauty  to  any  of  the  above  named  species.  It 
has  the  not  inconsiderable  advantage  over  them  of 
being  less  delicate,  succeeding  in  any  soil,  and 
surviving  the  severest  winter.  Whether  grown 
singly  or  planted  in  groups,  it  forms  a  very  at- 
tractive object,  and  can  be  strongly  recommended 
for  general  cultivation. 

Allium  Wallichiaxum.— The  genus  Allium, 
from  an  ornamental  point  of  view,  suffers  in  gene- 
ral estimation  from  its  culinary  associations,  a 
circumstance  which  is  much  to  be  regretted,  many 
of  the  species  being  of  great  interest.  Amongst 
these  may  be  named  A.  azureum,  A.  acuminatum, 
A.  Moly,  A.  ciliatum,  A.  triquetrum,  not  to 
speak  of  the  more  recent  introductions,  such 
as  A.  giganteum,  A.  Ostrowskianum.  A.  atro-san- 
guineum,  and,  lastly,  the  handsome  bulb  now  first 
offered.  It  is  said  to  grow  from  1  foot  to  2  feet 
high,  and  bears  in  August  and  September  a  large 
head  of  handsome  deep  purple  flowers.  It  is  a 
native  of  Sikkim,  and  will  doubtless  prove  quite 
hardy  in  this  country. 

Aster  Bigelowi. — This  handsome  composite 
has  already  been  offered  by  me  under  the 
name  of  Machseranthera  Townshendi,  the  de- 
signation under  which  it  was  cultivated  at  Kew ; 
but  the  genus  Machseranthera  being  now  merged 
in  that  of  the  Aster,  from  which  it  does  not  differ 
in  any  important  particular,  I  am  desirous  of  at 
once  adopting  the  change  of  name.  The  new 
specific  name  has  the  right  of  priority,  it  having 
been  earlier  described  under  that  name  by  Prof. 
Gray,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences.  Although  such  changes  of 
nomenclature  are  unpleasant,  it  is  but  the  first 
plunge,  and  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  it  at  once 
before  the  superseded  name  has  taken  any  deep 
root.  Under  whatever  name  it  may  be  distri- 
buted, it  is  a  very  ornamental  plant,  well  deserv- 
ing of  cultivation.  It  has  been  already  described 
in  a  previous  issue,  but  for  the  benefit  of  new 
customers  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  it  grows 
3  feet  to  i  feet  high,  producing  many  stems  from 
the  same  crown,  which  are  clothed  with  lanceola  e 
leaves  with  a  wavy  margin,  and  terminated  by 
corymbs  of  large  flower-heads,  2  inches  or  m-j  re 
across,  the  ray  florets  being  of  a  deep  purple 
colour,  and  the  disk  yellow.  It  is  perfectly  hardy, 
but,  like  most  true  biennials,  does  not  flower  till 
the  second  year. 

Aster  Bigelowi  lilacinus,  —This  differs 
chiefly  from  the  preceding  in  being  of  somewhat 
dwarfer  habit,  and  in  having  ray  florets  of  a  pleas- 
ing lilac-purple  shade.  It  is  not  agarden  variety, 
but  a  wild  form  which  retains  all  its  characteris- 
tics when  raised  from  seed.  As  affording  a  con- 
trast of  colour  it  can  be  ■well  recommended. 

Calendula  maritima  fl.-pl. — This  and  the 
next  species  have  been  received  from  a  Neapoli- 
tan seed  firm,  with  the  following  description, 
which  I  give  textually  ;  The  Calendula  maritima 
is  a  native  of  the  Sicilian  mountains,  and  is  dwarf, 
compact,  and  free  blooming,  and  in  our  country 
valuable  as  a  spring  flower.  The  beautiful  double 
form  we  now  have  pleasure  in  offering  is  far  supe- 


rior to  all  others  of  the  officinalis  class.  Its 
flowers  are  somewhat  smaller,  but  are  so  abun- 
dant that  they  cover  the  plants  for  two  to  three 
months,  and,  though  perennial,  it  commences 
flowering  two  months  after  being  sown.  It  comes 
true  from  seed,  both  as  to  colour  and  doubleness. 

Calendula  sicula  fl.-pl.— This  variety  dif- 
fers from  the  foregoing  chiefly  in  the  colour  of  its 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  brilliant  orange.  It  is  of 
the  same  bushy  habit,  and  flowers  quite  as  abun- 
dantly. A  coloured  figure  of  this  plant  appeared 
in  the  GartenHora  for  September  last,  with  de- 
scription by  Dr.  E.  Kegel. 

Chrysanthemum  Mtconis.  —  This  species, 
though  long  known  to  botanists,  and  familiar  to 
most  visitors  to  southern  Europe,  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  met  with  in  gardens,  where  it  appears  to  be 
as  deserving  of  a  place  as  the  better  known  C.  se- 
getum,  to  which  it  is  allied.  It  is  of  dwarf  and 
bushy  habit,  growing  little  more  than  a  foot  high, 
with  foliage  similar  to  that  of  the  species  just 
named,  but  less  divided.  The  flower-heads  are 
entirely  yellow,  and  are  said  to  be  nearly  4  inches 
across,  though  wild  specimens  are  usually  smaller 
in  dimensions.  It  blooms  freely  in  a  small  state, 
and  is  stated  to  be  very  useful  for  cutting,  and 
superior  for  that  purpose  to  C.  coronarium  and 
its  varieties.  Requires  only  the  treatment  of  the 
hardy  annuals. 

Delphinium  teollifolium.  —  Although  the 
tuberous-rooted  perennial  Larkspurs  of  the  North 
American  continent,  if  we  except  the  brilliant  D. 
cardinale  and  D.  nudicaule,  are,  as  a  rule,  less 
showy  than  the  garden  hybrids  of  late  years 
obtained  in  Europe,  they  possess  a  character  of 
their  own  which  shoald  render  them  acceptable  in 
any  flower  border.  Of  this  section  of  the  genus, 
the  D.  tricome,  a  very  dwarf  species,  with  small 
dark  blue  flowers,  from  the  Eastern  States,  is  not 
unknown  in  gardens,  but  it  is  decidedly  eclipsed 
by  the  present  plant,  which  was  first  detected  in 
Oregon,  by  the  lat«  Mr.  Elihu  Hall,  of  Athens, 
Illinois,  by  whom  seeds  were  sent  to  me  some 
years  since.  The  D.  trollifolium  produces  from 
strong  roots  stems  fully  2  feet  high,  bearing  rather 
large,  long-stalked,  five  to  seven-lobed  foliage,  the 
lobes  cleft  acuminately.  The  flowers  are  produced 
on  the  upper  half  of  the  stem,  in  a  loose,  leafy 
raceme,  with  long  pedicels,  and  are  individually 
nearly  as  large  as  in  D.  sinense  ;  colour  a  deep, 
clear  blue,  with  usually  a  white  centre.  It  is  not 
only  a  really  showy  species,  but  derives  additional 
value  from  its  blooming  at  least  before  the  ordi- 
nary border  Delphiniums  are  in  flower.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  it  is  perfectly 
hardy.  The  seed,  when  spring  sown,  usually  re- 
mains dormant  till  the  following  autumn  or  winter, 
but  if  sown  as  soon  as  gathered  it  germinates  early 
the  following  spring ;  it  should,  therefore,  be  sown 
in  pans  under  glass. 

Epilobium  Fleischeri.  —  Although  several 
species  of  Willow  Herb  possess  showy  flowers,  few 
of  their  number  have  been  promoted  to  the  dignity 
of  garden  plants,  owing  to  their  weedy  habit  and 
roots.  Two  dwarf  species  are,  however,  occasionally 
met  with  in  gardens  which  are  really  deserving  of 
cultivation.  One  of  these,  the  E.  Dodoniic,  is  a 
European  plant,  growing  rather  more  than  a  foot 
high,  with  linear  foliage  and  rosy  purple  flowers. 
The  other,  E.  obcordatum,  a  recent  introduction 
from  California,  with  bright  rose-coloured  flowers, 
is  less  known,  though  a  far  more  ornamental  plant 
than  the  preceding.  Owing,  however,  to  its  alpine 
character,  it  is  more  delicate,  and  succeeds  best  on 
the  rockery.  To  these  two  species  a  third  has  been 
recently  added,  the  E.  Fleischeri,  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Transylvania,  of  which  seeds  are  now 
offered.  It  forms  a  spreading  tuft  of  slender  shoots, 
nearly  a  foot  long,  which  are  clothed  with  linear 
uncial  foliage,  and  in  their  upper  portion  produce 
numerous  large  rosy  purple  flowers  from  their  axils. 
Though  well  adapted  to  the  rockery,  it  succeeds 
equally  well  in  the  borders,  and  in  both  situations 
flowers  profusely  for  several  weeks  together. 

Glaucium  tricolor. — This  is  a  pretty  Poppy- 
wort,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  G.  phceni- 
ceum,  growing  about  one  foot  high,  with  lyrately- 
pinnatifid  foliage  and  numerous  scarlet  flowers. 


each  petal  being  marked  at  its  base  with  a 
roundish  black  spot  margined  with  yellow.  It 
may  be  treated  like  the  Eschechoitzias,  and  if 
sown  with  them  will  form  a  pretty  contrast.  It  is 
a  native  of  Podolia,  and  though  not  a  strictly  new 
plant,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  cultivation 
for  manj'  years. 

Haplocabpha  Leichtlini. — This  showy  new 
composite  was  offered  last  year  without  any  per- 
sonal experience  of  its  merits.  It  proves  to  be  a 
very  desirable  introduction,  of  easy  cultivation, 
either  as  a  half-hardy  annual,  as  it  blooms  first 
season,  or  as  a  frame  perennial.  When  treated  as 
an  annual  it  cannot  be  sown  too  early,  and  if  potted 
off  singly  and  shifted  on  till  May,  it  will  commence 
blooming  soon  after  being  planted  out.  The  seeds 
are  somewhat  irregular  in  their  growth,  some 
appearing  quickly  and  others  coming  up  at  inter- 
vals throughout  the  season.  Those  which  germi- 
nate late  in  the  summer  can  be  potted  and  kept 
under  glass  through  the  winter,  when  their  flowers 
will  serve  to  enliven  the  dull  months,  though  they 
require  slight  sunshine  to  ensure  full  expansion. 
The  plant  is  a  most  profuse  bloomer,  when  planted 
out  throwing  up  a  succession  of  flower-heads 
throughout  the  summer  and  autumn. 

Ipom.ea  pandup.ata. — As  this  very  distinct 
species  appears  for  the  first  time,  it  may  be  desir- 
able to  give  a  brief  description  of  it.  It  is  a 
twining  perennial  plant,  nearly  smooth,  with  long, 
stout  stems  arising  from  a  huge  root,  with  leaves 
regularly  heart-shaped  and  pointed,  some  of  them 
contracted  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  be  fiddle-shaped. 
The  flowers  are  produced,  from  one  to  five,  on  pe- 
duncles longer  than  the  leaf-stalks,  with  an  open 
funnel-shaped  corolla,  3  inches  long,  white,  except 
in  the  throat,  which  is  purple.  From  their  large 
size  they  produce  much  effect  in  bright  sunshine. 
The  root  attains  frequently  a  weight  of  10  lbs.  to 
20  lbs.,  and  is  popularl}'  known  from  its  shape  as 
Man  of  the  Earth,  and  also  Wild  Potato  Vine.  As 
it  is  found  in  the  New  England  States,  it  should 
succeed  in  warm,  well-drained,  sandy  loams  in  this 
country,  and  deserves  a  trial. 

Lavatera  arborea  variegata. — The  Tree 
Mallow  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens,  and 
in  the  southern  counties  of  England  may  occa- 
sionally be  met  with  trained  on  cottage  walls, 
where  it  will  often  reach  to  the  height  of  8  feet  or 
10  feet.  Its  flowers  are,  however,  less  showy  than 
those  of  many  other  Malvaceous  plants,  and  its 
foliage  is  not  devoid  of  a  certain  degree  of  coarse- 
ness. The  variegated  form  now  offered  is  a  striking 
improvement  on  the  typical  species,  the  foliage 
being  handsomely  and  irregularly  blotched  with 
dark  green,  pale  greenish  gray,  and  creamy  white. 
It  must,  however,  be  understood  that  this  variega- 
tion does  not  show  itself  in  a  marked  degree  till 
the  plants  have  entered  their  second  year's  growth, 
when  a  large  percentage  will  assume  their  mottled 
livery.  Although  nominally  hardy,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  protect  the  seedlings  from  frost  the  first 
winter,  planting  them  out  in  spring,  when  they 
will  make  rapid  growth.  As  the  plant  bears 
pruning  well,  it  may  be  grown  to  any  form,  and 
any  well-marked  varieties  may  be  perpetuated  by 
cuttings.  This  plant  received  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  May, 
1882. 

Papaveb  umbrosum  fl  -PL.  —  The  single- 
flowered  form  of  this  striking  annual  species,  intro- 
duced to  cultivation  by  me  several  years  since,  has 
become  an  important  feature  in  most  gardens  for 
spring  and  early  summer  flowering.  The  form 
now  offered  is  a  remarkable  one,  the  numerous 
stamens  being  changed  into  small  tongue-shaped 
petals,  each  of  which  carries  the  corresponding 
blackish  blotch  Further  cultivation  will  doubt- 
less result  in  the  development  of  these  petaloid 
organs  into  petals  as  large  as  the  outer  series. 
The  seed  offered  will  produce  about  sixty  per  cent, 
of  double  flowers.  Like  the  single  form,  it  may 
be  sown  in  autumn  for  spring  flowering,  or  in 
March  for  summer  blooming. 

Primula  Parryi. — This  handsome  alpine  Prim- 
rose was  first  offered  by  me  some  years  since  in 
seed  collected  by  the  distinguished  botanist  whose 
name  it  bears.     But  the  plant  being  still  rare  in 
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gardens,  I  am  glad  to  be  again  in  a  position  to 
supply  freshly  collected  seed.  It  is  pretty  well 
known  that  this  species  is  found  growing  on  the 
margin  of  alpine  rivulets,  fed  by  the  melting 
snows  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  its  roots  are 
frequently  submerged.  From  this  it  may  be 
readily  inferred  that  its  treatment  should  be  that 
of  a  semi-aquatic.  The  seeds  require  to  be  kept 
moist  to  ensure  germination,  and  must  not  be 
subjected  to  a  high  temperature.  A  cool  green- 
house, the  pot  of  seed  being  set  on  a  shallow  pan 
of  water,  will  be  the  most  suitable  arrangement 
to  ensure  success.  Should  the  seedlings  not  ap- 
pear at  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks,  the  seed 
pot  may  be  removed  to  a  warmer  house — a  change 
which  will  probably  bring  up  a  fair  crop  of  young 
plants. 

SiLENE     PENDULA     COIIPACTA     FL.-PL.  —  The 

single  form  of  this  plant  (S.  pendula  compacta) 
has  become  indispensable  to  all  spring  gardening, 
and  this  new  double  form,  owing  to  the  greater 
duration  of  its  flowers,  cannot  fail  to  become 
equally  so  ;  indeed,  when  perfectly  fixed  in  charac- 
ter it  will  probably  supersede  the  original  plant 
entirely,  as  the  double  Zinnia  elegans  has  almost 
extinguished  the  single  forms.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  dwarf  bedding  annuals  for  early  blooming 
that  may  be  had  in  succession  by  frequent  sow- 
ings. Like  those  of  the  single  form,  its  flowers 
are  bright  rose-coloured,  but  here  we  have  a  new 
white-Howered  variety,  which  is  said  to  be  a  desir- 
able companion  plant,  and  which  gives  flowers 
equally  double  and  in  the  same  profusion. 

Stahcb  Suwarowi. — Of  the  very  limited  num- 
ber of  annual  Statices  this  novelty  appears  to  be  the 
finest  yet  introduced.  It  resembles  in  general  habit 
the  S.  spioata,  but  is  altogether  a  larger  and  a 
far  more  showy  plant.  It  produces  a  rosette  of 
undulated  glaucous  spreading  leaves,  each  about 
5  inches  long  and  li  inches  to  2  inches 
broad.  From  this  tuft  are  thrown  up  several 
erect  branching  flower-stems,  bearing  dense  flower- 
spikes  of  a  bright  rose,  with  a  shade  of  crimson, 
each  primary  spike  being  from  10  inches  to  In 
inches  long  and  the  secondary  ones  about  half 
that  length.  As  in  all  the  plants  of  this  genus, 
the  individual  blossoms  are  small,  but  compensate 
by  their  number  for  this.  A  single  plant  is  said 
to  last  in  flower  for  two  months,  and  by  successive 
sowings  it  may  be  had  in  bloom  during  the  whole 
summer  and  autumn.  It  is  a  native  of  Turkestan 
and  requires  the  treatment  of  the  half-hardy 
annuals. 

Sweet  Pea  Princes.s  Beathice. — The  popu- 
larity of  the  Sweet  Pea  renders  it  certain  before- 
hand that  any  new  variety  of  a  well  ■  marked 
character  will  meet  with  a  cordial  welcome. 
Several  new  forms  have  been  recently  brought 
forward,  of  which  that  named  above  is  probably 
the  best.  It  differs  only  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  rich  carmine-rose,  slightly  shaded 
with  lighter  and  darker  tints.  The  petals  are  of 
remarkable  substance,  similar  to  those  of  Violet 
Queen,  but  it  is  of  a  more  robust  and  free  flower- 
ing habit  than  that  variety.  It  is  said  to  be  more 
fragrant  than  the  older  sorts,  and  to  come  per- 
fectly true  from  seed.  It  received  the  award  of  a 
first-class  certificate  from  the  lloyal  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  August  last. 

Tkitoma  corallina. — The  varieties  of  Tritoma 
Uvaria  are  indisputably  among  the  showiest  of 
garden  plants,  but  their  vigorous  habit  of  growth 
renders  them  less  suitable  for  very  small  gardens 
than  for  those  of  some  extent.  The  introduction 
of  the  charming  dwarf  species,  T.  Maoowani,  a 
few  years  since,  therefore,  met  a  real  want,  and 
it  has  speedily  found  its  way  into  most  gardens 
where  choice  plants  are  esteemed.  Its  flower- scapes 
grow  little  more  than  2  feet  high,  the  foliage  being 
even  shorter,  and  its  flower-spike  is  relieved  from 
the  lumpishness  which  characterises  that  of  the 
older  varieties  by  the  spreading  lobes  of  the 
perianth,  which  feature  imparts  a  lightness  and 
elegance  of  form  wanting  in  the  other  species, 
and  which  reminds  one  of  some  varieties  of 
Epacris.  The  pale  saffron  tint  of  its  flower-tubes 
adds  much  to  its  charms,  the  colour  being  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  the  rest.  T.  corallina  is  said  to 


be  a  hybrid  of  the  species  just  named,  and  differs 
from  it  by  its  larger  flower-spikes,  which  are  of  a 
bright  coral -red,  and  which  are  produced  in  longer 
succession  than  in  the  parent  plant. 

Abctotis  aspera  var.  aeborescess. — If  less 
showy  than  the  splendid  A.  aureola,  this  species 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  of  easier  propaga- 
tion and  cultivation.  Its  large,  pale,  creamy  white 
flowers  are  marked  with  pale  yellow  around  the 
disc,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  ray  is  tinted  with 
purple ;  the  flowers  are  very  freel}^  produced.  It 
should  have  considerable  space  allotted  to  it  when 
planted  put,  its  growth  being  rapid. 

Heterotoma  loeelioides — This  curious  and 
interesting  plant  was  offered  by  me  in  seed  two  years 
since,  but  appears  to  have  met  with  little  attention. 
It  is,  however,  so  pretty  and  so  well  suited  to 
open  air  culture  in  summer  that  it  only  requires  to 
become  more  widely  known  to  secure  a  permanent 
place  in  our  gardens,  where  its  growth  will  be 
more  compact  and  its  flowers  more  abundant  than 
when  treated  as  a  greenhouse  plant.  Under  glass 
it  will  attain  the  height  of  2  feet  or  more,  but 
in  the  open  ground  it  will  scarcely  exceed 
H  feet.  The  foliage  varies  from  ovate-cordate 
to  lanceolate,  and  is  repandly  toothed  and  acu- 
minate. The  flowers  are  produced  in  leafy  terminal 
racemes,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  singular 
form.  The  upper  portion  is  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  is  similar  in  shape  to  that  of  a  Lobelia,  but, 
unlike  the  flowers  of  that  genus,  is  furnished  with 
a  curved  spur  of  a  purple -crimson  colour,  bearing 
some  analogy  to  that  of  Impatiens  Jerdonise. 
They  are  produced  freely  not  only  from  the 
principal  stems  but  also  from  the  laterals,  and  as 
the  root  continues  to  throw  up  a  succession  of 
stems  throughout  the  season,  ample  provision  is 
thus  made  for  a  prolonged  flowering  period.  It 
may  be  safely  planted  out  after  due  hardening  off, 
at  the  time  when  the  other  half-hardy  perennials 
are  placed  in  their  summer  quarters,  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  May. 

Leonotis  leonuhus  (Lion's  Tail). — Under  its 
older  and  better  known  name  of  Phlomis  Leonurus 
this  handsome  Labiate  was  formerly  met  with  at 
intervals  in  English  gardens,  but  amid  the  crowd 
of  competitors  for  admission  to  the  flower  border 
has  lately  been  almost  overlooked.  It  is  a  dwarf 
suffruticose  perennial,  growing  in  good  soil  5  feet 
or  C  feet  high,  but  flowering  in  a  much  smaller 
state,  with  soft,  strongly  veined,  lanceolate 
serrated  foliage  li  inches  to  3  inches  in  length.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  whorled  clusters  from  the 
upper  axils  of  the  principal  stem  and  branches, 
and  are  of  a  fine  orange-scarlet  colour,  in  form 
resembling  those  of  some  Justicias,  or  the  more 
homely  white  Dead  Nettle,  the  upper  lip  of  the 
corolla  being,  however,  much  longer  than  in  that 
plant,  and  remarkable  for  their  fringe  of  soft 
hairs ;  the  lower  lip  is  very  short,  and  the  two 
small  lateral  segments  being  of  purplish  black 
colour.  They  are  produced  rather  late  in  the 
summer,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  plant  it 
out  as  early  as  possible,  and  to  encourage  growth 
by  due  attention  to  watering  in  case  of  need.  It 
may  be  also  grown  in  large  pots  plunged  in  the 
border,  which  will  permit  of  its  removal  in  un- 
favourable seasons  to  the  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory to  protect  it  when  in  flower. 

Pentstemon  labrosus.  —  This  fine  species, 
raised  by  me  from  Californian  seed,  is  now  offered 
for  the  first  time.  It  is  allied  in  habit  to  the 
well-known  P.  barbatus,  but  is  really  quite  distinct 
from  that  species.  It  grows  to  from  3  feet  to  4 
feet  high,  with  narrowly  spathulate,  entire,  fleshy 
foliage,  and  long  panicles  of  crimson-scarlet 
flowers,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  length  of 
the  lobes  of  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla  and  for 
their  patent  or  spreading  position,  which  they 
retain  till  the  flower  falls.  Having  stood  out  two 
winters  without  injury,  it  may  be  assumed  to  be 
quite  hardy  ;  it  remains  in  bloom  for  a  consider- 
able period,  and  will  certainly  prove  a  most  de- 
sirable addition  to  this  popular  genus. 

Salvia  Geeggi. — This  is  a  very  pretty  hardy 
species,  from  Texas,  forming  an  erect,  much- 
branched  plant,  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  bear- 
ing   small,     oblong-ovate,    blunt    foliage,    very 


smooth  and  entire,  with  a  marked  odour  of  Rose- 
mary. The  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  spikes, 
from  3  inches  to  6  inches  long,  of  about  the 
dimensions  of  those  of  S.  azurea,  but  of  a  clear 
rosy  carmine  colour.  It  commences  flowering  in 
August  and  continues  in  bloom  till  frost  sets  in. 
In  light,  well-drained  soils  it  has  proved  quite 
hardy.  It  should  be  planted,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
sheltered  situations,  being  liable,  like  many  other 
species  of  this  interesting  genus,  to  be  broken  by 
high  winds. 

Tritoma  Saundebsi.— This  splendid  variety 
produces  flower  spikes  from  15  inches  to  18  inches 
in  length,  and  earlier  by  several  weeks  than 
the  forms  of  T.  Uvaria.  The  flower  tubes  are  a 
fine  red  tipped  with  yellow.  It  may  be  strongly 
recommended  to  all  lovers  of  this  showy  genus. 

Tritoma  IM-aeia  nobilis — This  fine  variety 
is  equally  deserving  of  cultivation  with  the  pre- 
ceding, from  which  it  differs  in  its  somewhat 
shorter  ovate  spikes,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
entirely  red.  It  is  a  very  vigorous  form  and 
apparently  very  hardy. 


I  REEs  AND  Shrubs. 


NOTES  ON  SHRUBS. 

Hamamelis  aeboeea,— This  is  a  Japanese  re- 
presentative of  the  Witch  Hazel  of  the  United 
States.  By  the  way,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
mention  here  the  curious  mistake  into  which  a 
practical  propagator  fell  a  few  years  ago  simply 
by  placing  too  much  confidence  in  the  English 
name.  Knowing  nothing  of  botany  or,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  of  the  botanical  affinities  of  the 
plant  now  under  notice,  he  attempted  to  increase 
his  stock  of  so  valuable  a  flowering  tree  by  graft- 
ing it  and  using  as  a  stock  our  common  English 
Hazel.  Of  course,  nothing  but  failure  could  re- 
sult from  such  a  method.  The  Witch  Hazel  of 
the  United  States,  Hamamelis  virginica,  is  the 
proper  stock  to  use  for  this  charming  flowering 
shrub.  The  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  its 
American  relative,  and  are  of  a  bright  orange-yel- 
low colour.  They  are  borne  in  many-flowered 
clusters  in  great  profusion,  and  the  species  is  with- 
out doubt  one  of  the  best  of  early  spring  flowering 
shrubs. 

EuoNTMUS  fimbeiatus, — According  to  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  Revue  Borticoh',  a  handsome 
variegated  form  of  this  fine  Himalayan  species 
has  originated  in  an  Italian  nursery.  The  name 
under  which  it  labours  is,  however,  rather  a  cum- 
brous one — Euonymus  fimbriatus  foliis  margina- 
tus  et  argenteo-maculatis.  It  is  stated  to  be  with- 
out doubt  the  most  beautiful  Euonymus  known, 
of  vigorous  habit ;  it  forms  a  shrub  with  dark  green 
very  glossy  foliage,  regularly  and  broadly  mar- 
gined with  creamy  white,  often  spotted  with  white, 
changing  to  carnation  red.  This  form  should  prove 
a  valuable  acquisition  for  cool  conservatory  deco- 
ration, as  the  green-leaved  type  has  handsome  and 
distinct  foliage  characters,  and  only  requires  shel- 
ter from  frost  in  order  to  secure  success  in  its 
management.  Indeed,  a  nice  specimen  throve 
well  enough  against  a  wall  in  the  open  air  for  some 
seasons  at  Kew,  until  the  severe  winters  of  1879 
and  1880-81  proved  too  much  for  it. 

Andeomeda  floeibunda.  —  Few  perfectly 
hardy  flowering  shrubs  are  more  beautiful  than 
this,  and  few  lend  themselves  more  readily  for 
general  decorative  purposes.  Grown  in  pots,  it 
forces  well,  and.the  handsome  white  flowers,  borne 
in  crowded  panicles  of  dense  naked  racemes, 
remain  a  considerable  time  in  full  beauty ;  the 
neat  habit  and  dense  mass  of  dark  evergreen 
foliage  are  not  without  charm  even  in  themselves. 
Just  forty  years  ago  Loudon  wrote,  "  It  was  intro- 
duced in   1812,  and,  being  extremely  difficult  to 

propagate,  is  still  rare  in  collections Plants 

some  years  since  were  ten  guineas  each,  but  they 
may  now  be  had  at  a  guinea.  The  plant  is  very 
prolific  in  flowers,  and  is  extremely  beautiful.'' 
The  height  of  the  plant  in  its  native  habitats  is, 
according  to  the  work  just  quoted,  2  feet  or  3  feet, 
but  in  Dr.  Asa  Gray's  "  Manual "  itis  stated  to  vary 
from  2  feet  to  10  feet. 
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PiERis  JAPONICA  is  one  of  the  most  graceful 
and  desirable  of  hardy  evergreen  shrubs.  'In  The 
Gaeden,  Vol.  XII.,  will  be  found  a  good  coloured 
plate  which  does  no  more  than  justice  to  so  charm- 
ing a  subject.  When  seen  veiled  over  with  the 
pendent  racemes  of  white  waxy  bells  it  would  be 
diiEcult  to  imagine  a  more  beautiful  shrub.  Plants 
do  well  in  pots  and  force  well.  Last  year  a  large 
number  in  flower  during  the  early  spring  and  late 
winter  months  formed  a  con.«picuous  feature 
amongst  the  decorative  plants  in  bloom  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  Chelsea  establishment.  In  most  gardens 
and  catalogues  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  the 
name  Andromeda  japonica  is  given  instead  of 
Pieris  japonica.  A  variegated  form,  and  one,  more- 
over, thoroughly  deservingof  cultivation,  inasmuch 
as  the  plant  is  as  vigorous  as  the  green-leaved  type 
and  as  free  a  bloomer,  is  to  be  found  in  some  nur- 
series. It  is  quite  as  hardy  as  the  species,  and 
the  white  bordering  surrounding  the  brilliant 
green  of  its  leaves  gives  the  plant  an  aspect  of 
special  beauty  particularly  in  the  eyes  of  those 
people  who  have  a  weakness  for  variegated  plants. 

LosiCEKA  Stasdishi.— For  the  sake  of  its 
deliciously  fragrant  white  flowers  this  Chinese 
Honeysuckle  is  well  worth  a  place  on  a  wall  or 
in  the  mixed  shrubbery  border.  Under  the  con- 
ditions first  named  it  flowers  earlier  than  when  not 
accorded  such  protection ;  but  the  flowers,  with 
their  unmistakable  odour  of  Orange  blossoms,  if 
not  produced  so  freely  or  developed  at  so  early  a 
season  as  when  the  plant  is  grown  against  a  wall, 
render  the  plant  a  favourite  wherever  it  is  met 
with.  A  good  specimen  growing  against  the  wall 
of  Museum  No.  1,  at  Kew,  is  now  in  full  flower. 
Altogether,  L.  Standishi,  in  company  with  the 
Chimonanthus  and  the  deservedly  popular  Jas- 
minum  nudiflorum,  is  one  of  the  best  of  early 
flowering  shrubs.  Lonicera  fragrantissima  is 
another  Chinese  Honeysuckle  well  worth  the 
attention  of  the  public,  the  horticultural  public 
generally.  Like  the  subject  of  this  note,  L. 
Standishi,  it  does  well  under  pot  culture,  and 
although  the  white  flowers  are  not  particularly 
showy,  they  fill  the  air  with  their  fragrance. 
When  well  established  it  blooms  very  freely, 
against  a  wall  or  in  sheltered  positions  often 
flowering  about  Christmas. 

George  Nicholson. 

Royal  Oardcm,  Ecm. 


PROPAGATING  VAEIEGATED  OAKS. 

A  COKKESPONDENT  asks  how  these  can  be  propa- 
gated. Both  Quercus  cuspidata  and  its  variegated 
variety  may  be  propagated  by  grafting  them  on 
the  common  Kvergreen  Oak  (Qaercus  Ilex).  The 
best  stocks  for  the  purpose  are  young  seedlings  of 
about  the  thickness  of  a  lead  pencil  or  upwards, 
and  they  are  all  the  better  if  established  in  small 
pots  before  they  are  grafted.  The  summer  months 
are  the  most  suitable  for  the  operation,  that  is,  if 
grafted  plants  are  kept  close  under  glass  till  a 
union  has  taken  place.  The  grafting  may  be  done 
in  the  following  manner  :  Take  the  stocks — which 
must  be  in  good  healthy  condition — and  just 
shorten  in  any  very  straggling  branches,  but 
nothing  more,  as  it  is  better  to  remove  the  head 
by  degrees  after  a  union  has  taken  place.  The 
scion  chosen  should  be  a  good  clean  shoot,  but 
without  any  tender  leaves  on  it,  as  they  are  so 
easily  injured.  Side  grafting  is  the  method 
generally  employed,  and  in  carrying  it  out  make 
an  incision  in  the  stock  at  about  an  inch  or  two 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  then  insert  the 
knife  an  inch  and  a  half  or  so  above  that  and 
bring  it  down  to  the  incision  just  made,  thus  re- 
moving a  piece  from  the  side  of  the  stock,  the 
size  of  which  will  depend  upon  that  of  the  scion. 
This  latter  can  be  fashioned  with  a  sloping  cut 
on  one  side,  to  exactly  fit  the  stock,  when  it  must 
be  tied  on  securely  and  the  point  of  union 
covered  with  grafting  wax.  The  grafted  plants 
must  then  be  placed  in  a  close  frame,  and  well 
shaded  till  a  union  takes  place.  When  this 
happens,  air  must  be  given  by  degrees  and  the 
bead  of  the  plant  after  a  time  may  be  cut  away. 

T. 


Double-blossomed  Cherry.— Not  many 
deciduous  flowering  trees  are  more  beautiful  than 
this,  and  it  is  so  hardy  that  no  weather  injures  it. 
It  will  grow,  too,  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  situation. 
The  purity  of  its  white  flowers  is,  moreover,  not 
the  least  of  its  merits.  They  are  much  liked  in  a 
cut  state,  even  for  button-holes.  It  is  most  effec- 
tive when  grown  as  a  standard  on  stems  about 
5  feet  in  height ;  it  also  looks  well  in  the  shrub- 
bery border  in  the  form  of  a  bush.— J.  C.  C. 

Cotoneaster  frigida.— Among  trees  and 
shrubs  this  makes  a  showy  object  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  It  is  of  robust  growth,  not  parti- 
cular as  to  soil,  and  produces  freely  large  bunches 
of  bright  red  fruits.  These,  too,  seem  less  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  birds  than  those  of  many  other 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  therefore  remain  in  perfec- 
tion for  a  long  time.  Their  depth  of  colour  seems 
to  vary  a  good  deal  in  different  individuals,  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  plants  being  raised  from  seed 
Comparatively  common  though  it  be,  it  is  cer- 
tainly better  worth  the  attention  of  planters  than 
many  oftener  employed  by  them. — Alpha. 

Tree  Iviee.— In  their  early  life  tree  Ivies 
are  of  rather  slow  growth,  but  after  the  first 
half-dozen  years  they  become  very  effective,  and 
as  years  roll  on  their  lack  of  progniss  really  be- 
comes a  virtue,  as  it  is  very  convenient  to  have 
plants  that  never  seem  to  get  too  large  for  their 
situations.  The  tree  Ivies  always  have  a  cheerful 
appearance,  but  their  most  effective  time  is  in 
winter,  when  all  other  things  are  dull  and  dreary. 
Tree  Ivies,  either  as  single  specimens  on  Grass  or 
planted  in  the  front  of  shrubbery  borders,  look 
well.  They  originated,  I  suppose,  from  sports. 
Ihaveoneselected  from  the  Irish  Ivy  someyears  ago; 
it  made  its  first  appearance  as  a  stiff,  erect  branch 
growing  out  of  a  thick  mass  of  creeping  growth 
This  piece  was  taken  off  as  a  cutting,  and  it  be- 
came a  tree,  and  has  never  since  shown  any  dis- 
position to  creep  or  climb.  Others  probably 
originated  in  the  same  way.  They  are  .specially 
adajited  for  suburban  gardens,  or,  for  that  matter, 
small  gardens  everywhere,  because  there  is  no 
fear  of  their  getting  out  of  hand.  The  variegated 
forms  are  very  bright  and  cheerful.  — E.  H. 

The  Witch  Hazel  (Hamamelis  virginica).— 
During  autumn  and  early  winter  this  shrub  has 
an  interesting  appearance,  its  branches  being  then 
thickly  studded  with  its  peculiarly  formed  flowers. 
IndiviJually  they  are  not  particularly  showy,  but 
being  produced  in  large  numbers,  they  form  quite 
an  attractive  feature  in  the  garden,  and  that,  too, 
at  a  time  when  scarcely  any  other  outdoor  shrubs 
are  in  bloom.  The  Witch  Hazel  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  United  States,  whence  it  was  introduced  in 
17.315.  In  this  country  it  assumes  the  shape  of  a 
somewhat  open  bush,  and  is  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage  when  about  6  feet  high,  though  in  its 
native  country  it  attains  greater  dimensions.  Like 
most  North  American  shrubs,  it  does  best  where 
the  soil  is  not  very  hot  and  dry.  During  the  first 
or  second  month  of  the  year  a  couple  of  other 
kinds  are  in  flower,  viz.,  H.  arborea,  the  blossoms 
of  which  are  of  a  dull  reddish  colour,  and  H. 
japonica,  with  lighter  tinted  flowers.  The  indivi- 
dual blooms  of  the  last-named  two  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  Witch  Hazel,  and  from  the  fact  of 
their  flowering  early  in  the  season,  they  are  also 
very  desirable  shrubs. — ALPHA. 

The  Silver  Birch.  —  When  this  tree  is 
crowded,  its  symmetry  and  natural  outline  are  lost, 
but  given  sufficient  space  for  proper  development, 
and  few  deciduous  trees  are  more  ornamental  in 
winter  than  this  Birch,  the  dark  colour  of  the 
small  branches  contrasting  strongly  with  the  silvery 
stem.  The  entire  aspect  of  a  well-grown  speci- 
men is  elegant  and  graceful.  I  have  nowhere  seen 
the  Silver  Birch  so  judiciously  used  as  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Lamb  used  it  in  his  beautiful  park  at 
Beauport,  near  Hastings.  In  various  parts  of  this 
fine  place  I  remember  seeing  it  judiciously  dis- 
posed on  the  brink  of  some  charming  dells,  down 
into  which  its  graceful  branches  dipped  in  a  most 
pleasing  manner.  The  effect  was  enhanced,  too, 
by  its  being  backed  up  by  trees  of  noble  bearing 
and  of  various  hues  of  colour,  the  undergrowth 


being  Bracken  and  Gorse.  No  one  would  wish  to 
see  any  place  overdone  with  Birches,  but  I  do  say 
they  want  to  be  seen  in  proper  character  and  well 
situated  oftener  than  they  now  are.— J.  C.  C. 


JAPANESE  PALMATE-LEAVED  MAPLES. 
These,  in  common  with  many  more  excellent 
shrubs,  have  for  a  long  time  been  under  the  bane 
of  a  false  frost-tender  reputation,  which  has,  un- 
fortunately, hindered  their  propagation  and  pre- 
vented them  from  taking  that  place  in  British 
gardens  which  they  long  ago  might  and  ought  to 
have  occupied.  I  have  before  spoken  of  the 
beauty  and  hardiness  of  one  of  these  Maples,  and 
I  am  again  induced  to  make  an  effort  to  redeem 
them  from  almost  utter  neglect,  and,  if  possible, 
instil  into  others  something  of  the  admiration 
which  I  myself  have  for  them.  The  common  Acer 
palmatum  forms  a  dense,  average-sized  shrub, 
having  numerous  long  thin  shoots  and  opposite 
small  palmate,  at  first  light,  afterwards  dark 
green  leaves.  A.  p.  atro-purpureum  has  larger,  at 
first  bright,  afterwards  dark,  red  leaves  on  stouter 


Acsr  palmatum. 

shoots.  A.  p.  dissectum  has  finely-cut  skeleton- 
like apple-green  leaves,  equalling  the  finest  Ferns 
in  their  Vandjked  veination.  Sub-variety  rubrum 
of  the  last  is  characterised  by  its  reddish  brown 
leaves,  and  presents  a  fine  contrast  to  the  last- 
named.  Both  are  very  attractive  either  in  the 
mixed  shrubbery  or  singly  on  a  lawn.  They  ought 
to  be  planted  close  to  walks  in  order  that  the 
tracery  of  their  elegant  leaves  might  be  the  better 
studied.  I  have  enumerated  the  most  distinct 
and  striking  of  the  varieties  for  outdoor  planting, 
but  there  are  many  more  polymorphic  forms  some 
of  which  have  prettily  variegated  leaves,  but 
though  all  are  perfectly  hardy,  they  are  better 
calculated  for  conservatory  decoration  than  for 
any  decided  effect  out-of-doors.  I  am  not  going 
to  underrate  the  qualities  of  such  ornamental 
plants  as  purple  Oaks,  Beeches,  &c.,  but  I  only 
say  that  A.  p.  atro  purpureum  is  the  most  orna- 
mental shrub  of  all.  Seen  near,  its  foliage  is  not 
only  dazzling,  but  also  exceedingly  neat ;  seen 
from  afar,  it  scintillates  among  other  shrubs  like 
a  ruby.  May  I  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  this 
plant  might  be  advantageouslj^  used  for  bedding 
purposes  .'  Plants,  say,  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in 
height  planted  permanently  in  beds  would  pro- 
duce such  a  show  as  no  Althernanthera,  Iresine, 
or  similar  plants  are    capable   of  making,   and 
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though  the  plant  in  question  is  deciduous,  the 
bare  twigs  in  winter  need  be  no  objection  to  its 
use  in  this  way,  as  even  nude  twigs  are  surely  as 
pleasant  to  look  upon  as  the  bare  black  soil  of 
beds  in  winter,  all  the  more  conspicuous  after  the 
fiery  glare  of  autumn  has  vanished.  S.  G. 


VARIETIES  OF  LAUEUSTINUS. 

The  Laurustinus  (Viburnum  Tinus)  is  an  old  and 
common  shrub  in  our  gardens ;  and,  where  the  cli- 
mate is  sufficiently  mild,  it  is  still  one  of  the 
handsomest  during  the  winter  and  spring  months, 
as  it  commences  to  flower  towards  the  end  of  au- 
tumn, and  continues  in  bloom  for  a  long  time.  In 
such  a  climate  as  that  experienced  around  London, 
the  frosts  render  its  flowering  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty ;  yet.  apart  from  that  consideration,  it  is  a 
pretty  evergreen  shrub,  in  no  wise  particular  as  to 
soil,  provided  it  be  not  too  hot  or  sandy,  and  it 
always  repays  a  sheltered  position.  Its  appear- 
ance is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description 
from  me,  but  there  are  some  purposes  to  which  it 
may  be  applied,  and  yet  seldom  is,  of  which  I  now 
propose  to  speak.  For  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
decoration  during  the  winter  months  it  is  very  use 
ful,  as  it  needs  but  slight  protection,  and  is  ex- 
tremely  floriferous,  even  in  a  small  state.  Thus  it 
will  be  f^een  that  the  Laurustinus  can  scarcely  be 
included  among  the  shrubs  for  forcing,  as  it  is 
only  a  case  of  flowering  at  its  proper  season  ;  yet 
it  will  bear  a  day  temperature  during  the  winter 
of  50°  with  advantage.  Its  value  as  a  decorative 
subject  is  now  extensively  recognised  by  some  of 
the  Continental  growers,  who  cultivate  it  largely ; 
and  during  the  last  two  or  three  seasons  pretty 
little  bushes  or  standards  of  Belgian''  origin  may 
be  seen  in  some  of  the  London  florists'  shops. 
In  most  cases  they  are  profusely  laden  with 
bloom  lighter  in  colour  than  when  out  of  doors ; 
indeed,  many  quite  white. 

The  cultivation  of  plants  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose will,  of  course,  commence  with  the  propaga- 
tion thereof,  which  must  be  done  by  means  of 
cutting.s,  layers,  or  suckers,  and  not  by  seeds,  as 
plants  raised  in  that  way  are  not  so  floriferous  as 
the  others.  Cuttings  strike  easily,  especially  if 
protected  by  a  frame ;  and  when  sufficiently  rooted, 
they  may  be  either  potted  or  planted  out.  When 
in  good  soil,  by  this  latter  method  the  young 
plants  make  the  most  rapid  progress,  and  soon 
form  sturdy  little  bushes.  If  any  of  them  are  in- 
clined to  grow  straggling,  the  points  of  the  long 
shoots  should  be  pinched  out  to  cause  them  to 
break  out  again ;  or  those  with  vigorous  shoots 
may  be  trained  up  to  form  standards,  after  the 
Continental  manner.  For  this  purpose  the  plants 
should  be  grown  in  an  open  and  sunny  rather  than 
a  sheltered  spot,  to  insure  floriferousness,  and 
when  potted  up  early  in  the  autumn,  must  be 
kept  rather  close  and  shaded  till  root  action 
recovers  from  the  check.  After  this  they  may  be 
either  planted  out  every  season,  or  kept  in  pots  or 
tubs  as  the  case  maj'  be.  If  the  latter  they  should 
be  plunged  during  the  summer,  and  attended  to 
in  the  matter  of  water  at  that  time ;  while  if  full 
of  roots  a  little  weak  manure  water  at  times  will 
be  beneficial.  It  may  be  thought  that  all  this  en- 
tails a  great  deal  of  labour,  but  it  is  quickly  done ; 
and  plants  grown  in  this  way  form  pretty  symme- 
trical little  specimens  for  small  pots  which  is  not 
the  case  if  they  are  taken  up  from  the  shrub 
beries  or  borders  without  preliminary  preparation 
although  large  bushes  may  be  dug  up,  potted,  or 
tubbed,  and  will  flower  all  the  winter.  Another 
purpose  to  which  it  may  be  put  is  for  covering  low 
walls,  ths  foliage  being  green  and  cheerful,  while 
the  protection  of  the  wall  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
flowers.  The  Laurustinus  differs  a  good  deal  in 
individuals.  A  marked  variety  is  lucidum,  which 
is  of  more  spreading  habit  than  the  common 
kind,  with  fewer  branches  and  much  larger  leaves. 
These  latter  are  quite  glabrous  and  shining,  which 
renders  the  foliage  very  handsome,  but  the  flowers 
are  not  produced  so  freely  as  in  the  ordinary 
irpe.  There  is  also  a  sub-variety  of  this  with 
variegated  foliage.  The  variety  hirtum  differs  in  a 
contrary  way  from  the  preceding,  the  leaves  being 


very  rough  and  hairy.  In  colour  they  are  blackish 
green.  This  is  the  hardiest  of  all,  and  is  both  free 
in  growth  and  blossoms.  The  white  -  flowered 
(album)  is  sometimes  spoken  of,  but  the  colour 
varies  a  good  deal,  according  to  the  conditions 
under  which  the  flowers  are  produced.  Another 
feature  is  added  to  the  plant  during  summer, 
when  the  blossoms  are  succeeded  by  berries  of  a 
deep  blue  colour.  As  soon  as  the  young  growth 
now  in  process  of  formation  acquires  a  moderately 
woody  texture  it  forms  the  best  cuttings,  that  is, 
if  a  frame  can  be  spared  ;  but  if  necessary  to  put 
them  in  the  open  ground,  the  wood  must  be  well 
ripened.  Alpha. 

RECENT  PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

Allium  oviploeum  (Regel's  Gartcnfiora,  plate 
1134). — An  apparently  rather  coarse-growing  Gar- 
lic, bearing  on  the  top  of  a  tall  stem  a  rather 
scattered  bunchof  small  purple  egg-shaped  flowers. 
By  no  means  an  especially  ornamen'al  or  showy 
variety. 

Passifloba  bubba,  Linabia  pilosa  vab. 
LONGICALCAEATA  (Regel's  Gartenflora,  plate 
1135). — The  first  of  the  above-named  plants  is  a 
small  flowered  Passion  Flower,  with  rather  thin- 
petalled,  light  red  blo.ssoms.  The  second  is  a 
pretty  pale-flowered  Toad-flax,  with  compara- 
tively large  flowers,  differing  but  slightly  from  L. 
pallida. 

..ESCHTNANTHUS  TEICOLOK  (Revue  de  VSorti- 
eulture  Beige  for  January). — A  nice  plate  of 
this  handsome,  scarlet- flowered,  cool  stove  trailer. 

Decaisnea  insignis  (Botanical  Magazine, 
plate  673 1 ). — A  double  plate  of  thiscurious  member 
of  the  family  of  Berberidt  a3  showing  a  raceme  of  its 
dull,  greenish  flowers,  and  the  greater  part  of  one 
of  its  extraordinary  ihree-lobed  curled  seed-pods. 
This  plant  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  Indian  botanical  discoveries,  and  its  fruits 
are  said  to  be  edible;  it  is  a  native  of  the  Eastern 
Himalayas,  and  is  also  finely  figured  in  Cathcart 
and  Hooker's  handsome  folio  work,  "  The  Plants 
of  the  Himalayan  Region."  It  has  also  been 
described  under  the  name  of  Slackia  insignis. 

Peimula  PBOLIFEEA  {Botanical Magazine,  plate 
6732). — A  very  handsome  Primrose,  indigenous  to 
the  Eastern  Himalayas,  the  Khasia  Mountains,  and 
Java  ;  also  known  and  described  by  Wallace  in  his 
"Malay  Archipelago"  under  the  name  of  P.  im- 
perialis ;  it  has  by  far  the  largest  foliage  of 
any  Primula,  fully-developed  leaves  attaining  18 
inches  in  length  and  5  inches  in  breadth.  The 
flower  stems  rise  from  12  inches  to  20  inches  in 
height,  are  about  the  thickness  of  a  goose-quill, 
and  bear  from  two  to  six  superposed,  rather  dis- 
tant whorls  of  faintly  sweet-scented,  pale,  golden 
yellow  flowers.  The  seed  of  this  fine  Primula  was 
sent  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  to  Mr.  I.  Anderson-Henry, 
of  Edinburgh,  who  sent  a  flowering  specimen  to 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  in  June  of  last  year. 

Lotus  pelioehynchus  {Botanical  Magazine, 
plate  6733).— An  exceedingly  rare,  curious,  and 
beautiful  plant  from  Teneriffe,  whose  native  name 
is  Pico  di  paloma,  or  Pigeon's  Beak,  from  the 
curious  shape  of  its  handsome,  deep  red  flowers, 
which  are  produced  in  dense  racemes  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches.  It  is  also  known  under  the 
names  of  Heinekenia  peliorhyncha  and  Pedrosia 
Bertheloti.  It  forms  an  excessively  -  branched, 
slender  bush,  clothed  with  appressed,  very  short, 
silky  pubescence,  giving  it  a  silvery  hue.  Seeds 
of  this  singular  plant  were  sent  to  Kew  by  Mr. 
Wildpret,  of  the  Oratava  Botanical  Gardens, 
Teneriffe,  in  1881,  and  the  plants  flowered  in  the 
cool  greenhouse  in  the  month  of  May,  1883. 

MOBINA  COULTEEIANA  {Botanical  Magazine, 
plate  6734).  —  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the 
Western  Himalayas,  and  bears  tall  spikes  of  small, 
whitish  flowers.  It  is  apparently  of  merely  botani- 
cal interest,  and  by  no  means  so  ornamental  or 
desirable  a  plant  as  the  better-known  M.  longi- 
folia,  which  is  a  very  handsome  plant,  with  bright 
rose-coloured  flowers,  edged  with  white  and  black 
anthers ;  figured  on  plate  4092  of  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  vol.  Ixx.  | 


Phacelia  CAMPANULAEIA  {Botanical  Maga- 
zine, plate  6735). — A  native  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  a  near  ally  of  the  beautiful  Whitlavia 
grandiflora  (figured  on  plate  4813  of  this  work), 
with  smaller  flowers,  but  of  even  a  more  brilliant 
blue,  rivalling  that  of  the  most  admired  Gentians. 
This  beautiful  plant  was  first  raised  from  seed  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  who  flowered  it  in  the 
open  border  in  1882,  and  sent  specimens  to  Kew, 
from  which  this  plate  was  drawn. 

Anguloa  unifloea  {I! -gel's  Gartenflora,  plate 
1137). — This  Orchid  bears  solitary,  medium-sized 
flowers  of  a  dull,  creamy  white,  faintly  spotted 
with  red  on  the  inside. 

Ph^edbanassa  Lehmanni  {Hegel's  Garten- 
flora, plate  1138). — A  bulbous  plant,  producing 
narrow,  tubular,  orange-scarlet  flowers  in  some- 
what thin  bunches  of  from  three  to  four  on  top  of 
a  tall  stem.  W.  E.  G. 

Kitchen    Garden. 


PEAS  AND  VERMIN. 
Fob  preserving  newly  sown  Peas  from  depre- 
dators, we  find  nothing  so  efficacious  as  a 
thorough  dressing  of  soot.  It  helps  us  in  many 
ways  ;  it  saves  our  buds  from  the  birds.  Turnips 
from  the  fly.  Onions  from  the  grub.  Celery  from 
the  maggot,  and  bulbs,  and  roots,  and  seedlings 
from  various  destroyers.  We  sow  and  dress  Peas 
with  it  as  follows  :  After  sowing  the  seed  rather 
ihinly  and  evenly  in  wide,  flat  drills,  3  inches 
deep,  a  good  sprinkling  of  soot  is  scattered  over 
them  by  hand  ;  half  the  soil  drawn  out  is  then 
placed  over  the  seed,  another  thicker  coating  of 
soot  is  dusted  over  that,  and  the  remaining  soil  is 
levelled  back  over  the  row.  The  Peas  are  thus 
guarded  by  two  distinct  coatings — one  enveloping 
the  seed,  the  other  half  way  from  the  surface. 
Rats  and  mice  sometimes  try  to  burrow  out  the 
Peas,  but  the  first  layer  of  soot  is  genejally 
enough  for  them,  and  they  go  away  discouraged. 
The  quantity  of  soot  used  does  not  appear  to  have 
the  least  injurious  effect  on  the  Peas  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  acts  as  a  stimulant.  With  surface  slugs 
we  have  also  to  contend ;  therefore  the  garden 
line  is  re-stretched  exactly  over  the  middle  of 
the  row,  and  along  it  is  laid  a  small  ridge 
of  sifted  coke  ashes ;  with  the  back  of  the  rake 
these  are  spread  out  several  inches  on  each  side  of 
the  line,  and  thus  form  a  protective,  nearly  slug- 
proof,  gritty  band,  in  the  middle  of  which  the 
Peas  come  up.  These,  we  think,  form  a  better 
deterrent  than  coal  ashes,  on  account  of  their 
sharper,  grittier  character.  These  operations  neces- 
sitate a  good  deal  of  treading,  which  early  in  the 
year,  when  the  ground  is  in  a  wet  state,  is  un- 
desirable ;  to  obviate  this,  therefore,  we  keep  a 
few  thin  boards,  on  which  we  work ;  after  the 
ground  is  ready  for  the  drills,  and  the  line  is 
stretched  for  the  first  row,  the  boards  may  be 
placed  midway  between  that  and  the  next ;  there- 
fore at  a  distance  apart,  say  of  5  feet  or  6  feet, 
the  two  rows  can  be  treated  as  desired  without 
placing  a  foot  on  the  soil  or  removing  the  boards 
till  the  whole  is  finished.  Peas  sown  and  treated 
in  this  manner  involve  no  further  trouble  till  well 
above  ground,  when  occasional  dustings  of  soot 
are  necessary  to  save  them  from  our  most  trouble- 
some foe,  the  house  sparrow.  A.  Mooee. 
Oranmore  Hall. 

Forcing  Chicory.— Roots  of  this  well  grown 
during  summer  and  lifted  and  stored  in  autumn 
will  now  be  ready  to  force.  It  should  be  done  in 
darkness,  so  as  to  blanch  the  leaves,  which  are 
much  liked  cut  up  in  salads.  The  roots  may  be 
forced  in  any  structure  having  a  temperature 
ranging  from  55°  to  65°.  Place  the  roots  in  pots 
or  boxes  as  may  be  most  convenient.  If  they  are 
found  to  be  too  long  for  the  depth  of  the  pots, 
they  may  be  cut  to  the  desired  length  without 
injuring  them  in  anyway.  Plant  them  moderately 
close  together,  running  some  fine  soil  in  between 
them  until  it  overtops  the  crowns  about  an  inch, 
and  water  well  to  settle  all  down  properly.  Place 
over  the  pot  or  bos  in  which  the  roots  are  planted 
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another  pot  or  box  of  the  same  size,  packing  some 
Moss  or  something  soft  and  dry  between  the  rims 
to  exclude  light,  darkness  being  necessary  to 
blanch  the  leaves.  They  will  be  ready  for  use 
when  from  6  inches  to  9  inches  in  length.  If 
kept  moderately  moist  when  placed  in  the  house 
to  force,  they  will  produce  an  abundance  of  fine 
blanched  leaves.  A  Mushroom  house  at  work  will 
be  found  one  of  the  best  structures  in  which  to 
grow  blanched  Chicory. — Wm.  Cheistison. 


SCIENCE  AND  NON-SCIENCE. 
We  find  the  following  in  the  Times : — 

A  NEW  Potato. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  at  Burlington  House,  last  week,  a  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  on  the  species  of 
Solanum  which  bear  the  tuberous  roots  called  Po- 
tatoes. Out  of  the  700  species  of  Solanum  known 
to  botanists  there  are  only  about  six  which  pro- 
duce tubers,  and  only  one  of  these,  the  common 
Potato,  Solanum  tuberosum,  has  as  yet  been  culti- 
vated. Mr.  Baker  said  that  the  native  home  of 
the  Potato  is  those  parts  of  Chili  where  the  air  is 
exceedingly  dry,  and  that  it  grows  at  a  consider- 
able altitude.  There  is,  however,  another  species 
which  grows  in  the  moister  portions  of  the  same 
country,  where  the  climate  is  even  damper  than 
in  Great  Britain,  and  this  species  would,  therefore, 
be  far  more  suitable  for  cultivation.  As  long  ago 
as  1826  some  specimens  of  this  Potato  were  sent 
to  England,  and  were  cultivated  by  Mr.  J.  Sabine 
("  Horticultural  Transactions,"  v.,  p.  256), 
but  were  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
common  Potato,  and  did  not  attract  any  fur- 
ther attention.  When  growing  in  the  wild 
Btate  the  roots  are  small  and  of  a  bitterish 
taste,  some  with  red  and  others  with  yellowish 
skins.  Under  cultivation,  however,  the  plants 
were  found  to  grow  most  luxuriantly,  sending  out 
stems  in  all  directions,  so  that  two  plants  yielded 
in  one  year  over  600  tubers,  and  the  principal 
stems  were  more  than  7  feet  long,  while  the  tubers 
showed  a  remarkable  increase  in  size  and  had  lost 
entirely  their  bitter  flavour.  The  ordinary  Potato 
is  grown  as  if  its  sole  object  in  life  were  to  pro- 
duce tubers,  and,  moreover,  it  is  grown  under 
artificial  conditions  of  climate  and  soil.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  plant  naturally  loses  its 
vitality,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  after  a  time 
it  ceases  to  produce  flower  and  seed,  and  it  then 
readily  becomes  a  prey  to  the  Potato  disease.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  other  plants,  where  one  (unc- 
tion is  stimulated  at  the  expense  of  another.  The 
best  method,  therefore,  of  preventing  the  Potato 
disease  is  to  grow  that  Potato  which  is  most  suit- 
able to  the  climate,  and  to  restore  the  vitality  as 
soon  as  the  plants  cease  to  flower  and  fruit  by 
cutting  o&  the  stems  which  produce  tubers,  and 
saving  only  the  roots  which  obtain  nourishment 
for  the  plant. 

Scotch  Champion  Potato.  —  I  cannot 
agree  with  those  who  place  this  variety  at  the 
head  of  good  Potatoes  ;  few  of  the  market  growers 
in  this  locality  would  think  of  placing  it  equal, 
much  less  superior,  to  Magnum  Bonum.  In  this 
locality  the  latter  is  grown  largely  simply  because 
growers  take  the  market  value  of  any  crop  as  the 
test  of  its  wortli.  Magnum  Bonum  is  worth  con- 
siderably more  than  Champion,  and  it  is  equally 
as  good  a  cropper.  Magnnm  Bonnm  is  liked  for 
its  smooth  skin  ;  in  preparing  it  for  use  tliere  is 
scarcely  a  tithe  of  the  waste  that  there  is  in  the 
case  of  the  deep-eyed  Champions.  In  nearly  all 
large  contracts  for  supplying  Potatoes  to  the  naval 
and  military  anthorities  about  here  I  find  that 
Magnum  Bonums,  or  shallow-eyed  Potatoes,  are 
the  kinds  required  ;  consequently  Champions  are 
at  a  discount.  This  does  not  arise  from  Potato 
culture  being  at  a  low  ebb  in  South  Hants,  for 
n  no  part  of  the  kingdom  are  Potatoes  more  suc- 
cessfully grown.  The  soil  is  light  and  dry  and 
warm  ;  and  last  season's  crop  was  exceptionally 
heavy  and  free  from  disease,  fine  tubers  picked 
ready  tor  table  being  obtainable  in  any  quantity 
at  from  4s.  to  Ss.  per  cwt.  Scotch  Champions 
are,  I  admit,  good  in  flavour,  but  I  find  that  soil 


and  seasons  determine  that  point  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. The  Champions  may  be  champions  in  the 
north,  but  to  Magnum  Bonums  the  name  would 
be  better  applied  in  the  south. — James  Groom, 
GospoTt^  Hants. 

Early  Potatoes.— Everyone  having  Potatoes 
to  plant  should  now  see  that  they  are  not  begin- 
ning to  sprout.  If  stored  in  heaps  covered  thickly 
with  straw,  they  will  be  almost  sure  to  be  sprout- 
ing. Those  for  seed  should  therefore  be  separated 
from  those  for  table  use.  All  growths  should  be 
rubbed  ofl'  except  those  that  are  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  sets  should  then 
be  laid  out  thinly  anywhere  where  light  can  reach 
them  and  where  frost  can  be  excluded.  Under 
such  conditions  growth  will  be  retarded,  and  when 
it  recommences,  owing  to  being  exposed  to  the 
light,  it  will  be  strong  and  vigorous  by  the  time 
the  sets  are  planted,  and  if  the  ground  is  in  good 
condition,  no  check  will  be  experienced.  Seed 
pushing  weakly  is,  in  my  opinion,  owing  to  having 
so  much  of  the  energy  of  the  tuber  wasted  in 
making  useless  growth.  If  all  varieties  were 
treated  in  this  way  a  stronger  plant  and  better 
crop  would  be  the  result.— J.  P.  B. 

Forcing  Potatoes.-  Potatoes,  as  a  rule,  are 
forced  in  most  establishments,  and  wherever  there 
is  convenience  for  doing  so  they  will  be  found  a 
desirable  crop.  If  desired,  new  Potatoes  may  be 
had  fit  for  use  by  Christmas,  provided  there  is  a 
proper  structure  in  which  to  grow  them,  but,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  better  to  force  so  as  to  have  a  fair 
supply  during  April  and  May,  when  old  ones 
begin  to  get  unfit  for  cooking.  But  little  outlay  or 
labour  is  needed  to  have  crops  ready  to  dig  in 
April.  Where  very  early  crops  are  required,  pits 
furnished  with  both  top  and  bottom-heat  are  ne- 
cessary, and  by  maintaining  a  steady  temperature 
of  55°  a  good  crop  may  be  expected.  Potatoes 
may  be  successfully  grown  in  pits  heated  with 
flues,  provided  the  atmosphere  is  kept  moist.  Pits 
filled  with  fermenting  material  are  equally  suit- 
able ;  the  walls  should  be  upon  arches,  and  the 
bottoms  of  the  pits  should  be  slate  or  wood, 
placed  a  few  inches  apart,  in  order  to  allow  the 
heat  to  ascend.  Thus  constructed,  a  steady  heat 
may  be  maintained  by  frequently  changing  the 
manure  and  leaves  and  replacing  them  with  hot 
material.  Pits  with  pigeon-holed  walls  and  sunk 
below  the  ground  level  are  also  excellent  places 
in  which  to  force  very  early  Potatoes. — W. 

5127.—  Mushrooms.— If  "  W.  B. '  has  not  got 
his  bed  too  wet  I  would  advise  him  to  try  cover- 
ing the  tiny  Mushrooms  completely  over  with  half 
an  inch  of  sifted  loam,  in  a  nice  friable  condition, 
neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  but  such  as  may  be 
handled  pleasantly  withovtt  sticking  to  the  fingers, 
and  discard  the  litter  entirely.  I  was  induced  to 
adopt  this  plan  some  time  ago  on  account  of  the 
ravages  committed  by  woodlice,  and  I  found  it 
not  only  effectual  against  these  pests,  but  it  also 
improved  the  size  and  quality  of  the  Mushrooms, 
as  in  a  day  or  two  after  its  application  they  burst 
through  strongly  and  vigorously.  My  plan  now  is 
to  keep  a  basket  of  loam  in  the  Mushroom  house 
ready  for  use,  and  to  every  morning  examine  the 
bed  and  wherever  I  find  the  Mushrooms  now  appear- 
ing on  the  surface  about  the  size  of  Peas  I  place 
a  handful  over  them  and  gently  press  it  down. 
Should  the  spawn  appear  simultaneously  all  over 
the  bed  in  this  manner,  I  would  spread  half  an 
inch  of  loam  gently  all  over  at  once.  Sometimes 
too  great  a  heat  at  the  time  of  spawning  will 
drive  the  spawn  to  the  surface,  especially  if  the 
bed  is  covered  with  litter.  This  will  cause  the 
produce  to  be  weak,  and  sometimes  entirely  lost 
unless  timely  remedies  are  adopted.  Removing 
the  litter  and  top  dressing  with  loam  will  generally 
be  found  to  answer. — J.  S. 

BruBsela  Sprouts.— After  trying  a  good 
many  of  the  new  varieties  of  these  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  packet  of  seed  of  the  old 
imported  strain  will  produce  as  firm  and  well- 
flavoured  sprouts  as  need  be  desired.  If  not  al- 
ready done,  a  pinch  of  seed  should  be  sown  at  once 
in  heat  to  produce  plants  early.  It  should  be  sown  in 
a  box  which,  when  the  plants  make  their  appearance, 


should  be  shifted  to  a  cool  and  light  place,  and  as 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  they 
should  be  pricked  out  in  a  frame  set  on  a  bed  of 
leaves,  or  if  a  frame  cannot  be  spared,  boxes  may 
be  used,  and  then  placed  in  a  cool  house  or  pit. 
The  plants  should  be  fit  for  setting  in  their  per- 
manent quarters  some  time  in  April.  For  the 
main  crop  nothing  is  gained  by  sowing  earlier 
than  March,  for  if  sown  earlier,  the  seed  does  not 
germinate  freely,  and  if  the  plants  are  put  out  on 
good  ground  they  grow  so  tall  that  the  first  high 
wind  injures  them.  Our  soil  is  stiff  and  loamy, 
and  for  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  indeed  for  all  the 
Brassica  tribe,  we  simply  dig  the  ground  over 
roughly  early  in  winter  without  any  manure,  and 
at  planting  time  put  out  the  plants  3  feet  apart 
each  way.  We  have  now  a  good  breadth  of  Brus- 
sels i'prouts  grown  as  stated  ;  each  plant  is  from 
2  feet  to  2i  feet  high,  and  clothed  from  top  to 
bottom  witfi  firm  Sprouts  of  good  flavour,  all  grown 
from  an  ounce  packet  of  imported  seed,  costing  a 
shilling.— G.T.B. 

***  An  excellent  sample  of  Sprouts  of  medium 
size,  firmly  grown,  and  good  in  flavour. — Ed. 


Oost  of  the  Royal  Parks  and  Pleasure 

Gardens : — 

Batteraea  Park £7,522 

Eethnal  Green  Sluseum  Grounds 345 

Bushy  Park          3,043 

Chelsea  Military  Asylum  Grounds 203 

EdinburKh  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  and  Arboretum  2,124 

Greenwich  Park 2,132 

Hampton  Court  Park 1,070 

Hampton  Court  Pleasure  Gai'dens 2,2iC 

HoljroodPark 1,687 

Kenuington  Park 1,464 

Kensington  Gardens 6,117 

Kew  Botanic  and  Pleasure  Gardens 21,436 

Linlithgow  Peel 220 

Longford  River,  Hampton  Court       668 

Hegent's  Park  and  Primiose  Hill       9,888 

Richmond  Park , 2,956 

Richmond  Park,  Department  of  H.R  H  the  Ranger  2,763 

St.  .lames'  Park,  Green  Park,  and  Hyde  Park       . .  37,760 

St.  James'  Park,  Department  of  H.R.H.  the  Ranger  1,790 

Victoria  Park        7,238 

Salary  of  Bailiff  of  the  Royal  Parks 780 

113.322 

Pensions  Paid  to  Staff  of  Royal  Parks        . .        . .  1,501 

Total  cost  of  Roy.il  Parts        . .        ..  £114,823 


Leelia  anceps  (J.  B.;.— Four,  and  even  five  flowers 
on  a  spike  of  this  Lajlia  is  uot  an  micommou  occurrence. 

Vine  borders.— In  The  Garden,  p.  48.  third  column. 
45th  line  from  the  top.  read  "several  tons  of  Grapes  in  a 
'  place  '—not  '  house.'  " 

Pine-apples  frona  abroad.— We  understand  that 
as  many  as  fifteen  thousand  Pinc-apples  imported  from 
abroad  liave  lately  l)een  sold  in  the  London  mai'ket  during 
a  single  week.  In  face  of  such  importntious  (much  of  the 
fruit  being  fine)  our  Pine  growiii,g  will  probably  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Sparmannia  afrlcana.- This  may  be  grown  into  a 
very  large  specimen  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  It 
grows  rapidly  and  it  never  becomes  too  old,  for  though 
little  yearling  plants  will  blossom  freely,  the  true  character 
of  this  plant  is  only  developed  when  it  gets  old.  I  have 
some  cuttings  struck  last  spring,  each  of  which  Is  carrying 
a  spike  of  flowei-s  at  the  top.— E.  II. 

Names  of  fruit  —J.  Lerig.—\,  Beurr^  Ranee ;  2,  Beri 
de  Quesaoi ;  3.  Sam  Young  ;  4,  Court  of  Wick A,  M.  6, 

1,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  2,  not  kuown.  — Bloxham,— Apple  : 

Cambus  Uethan  ;  Pear:  Uvedale's  St.   Germaiu. Sub- 

Bcribcr. — 1,  Cox's  Orange  ;  2,  apparently  Sam  Young  ;  3,  not 
known  at  Chiswick ;  send  again  next  year  early  in  the 
season. 

Names  of  plants. — J.  C— Ligustrum  japonicnm. 

Hetti/.—FaTlnffLXim  grande. E.  Q. — 1,  apparently  Pteris 

longifoHa  :  2,  Aspidium  falcatum. Q.  Turner,— \,  Coro- 

uilla  glauca ;  2,  Brachysema  lanceolatum  ;  3,  GenetyUis 

tulipiiera  ;  4,  Cytisus  racemosa. R.  C.  C. — A  Filmy  Fern. 

J.  IT.— An  ITmbilicus  ;  send  in  flower. H.   K,—l, 

Pleopellis  species ;  3,  Pteris  serrulata  cristata  :  4,  Polysti- 
clium  aciileatum  ;  5,  Asplenium  maritimum  ;  send  others 

another  time. C.  Ijiims — 1,  Cocos  Weddelliana  ;  2,  a 

kind  of  Paiiu  ;  3,  species  of  Latania  ;  4,  Cyperns  alternifo- 
lius. R  M.  C— GoldfuFsia  isophylla. Le&h-  Appa- 
rently a  Columbine  (Aquilegia). Mrs  D.  (SitWinff).— We 

cannot  undertake  to  name  cinerarias;  the  flowers  you  send 

represent  an  ordinary  strain. Bessie  /?.— 1,  Lasiandra 

macrantha  ;  2,  Centropogon  Lucyanus. A.  R. — Chimo- 

nanthus  fragrans. H.  W .  il'/iiuK.-r-Cattleya  Warscewiczl 

delicata  (a  line  form)  ;  C.  chocoensis  (also  the  best  variety 

of  the  species). K.  A.  5.— Shrub  isThujopsis  dolabratji; 

Fern,  Asplenium  Adiantum-uigrum  ;  Moss,  flypnum  tama- 
risciuum. 
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"  TUB  In  an  Art 
Which  does  meod  Kature  :  change  it  rather;  but 

The  art  itself  is  ^ktvv.^"— Shakespeare. 


EAELY  SINGLE  DAFFODILS. 
Sbveeal  causes  besides  the  season  affect  the  time 
at  whicti  DaSodils  flower,  and  we  cannot  form  a 
correct  judgment  of  their  earliness  or  lateness,  as 
compared  with  others,  until  all  have  been  grow- 
ing together  for  two  or  three  years  under  the  same 
conditions.  Digging  up  bulbs  whilst  the  leaves 
are  still  green  during  or  after  flowering  makes 
those  bulbs  flower  earlier  next  season  if  they  flower 
at  all,  but  often  they  fail  to  flower  if  so  treated. 
Also  moving  from  an  earlier  and  warmer  climate 
to  one  which  is  cold  and  late  has  for  a  season  or 
two  the  same  efliect,  as  the  bulbs  flower  earlier 
than  those  of  the  same  variety  which  have  been 
longer  planted  in  the  later  climate.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  Daffodil  is  transplanted  after  its  growth 
has  commenced  in  summer,  the  flowering  is  re- 
tarded. 

The   first   Daffodil  which  has  flowered  in  my 
garden  this  year  is  a  N.  Tazetta,  which  came  out 
under  a  south  wall   a  week  ago.      The  species 
seldom  flowers  with  me  till  late  in  April,  but  the 
bulb  in   question   was  sent  to  me  by  post  last 
spring  from  Bayonne  while  its  leaves  were  still 
green.  Two  other  sets  of  Daffodils,  several  clumps 
of  each,  are  in  forward  bud,  far  ahead  of  the  Tenby 
Daffodil,  which  is  generally  the  earliest,  flowering 
after  warm  winters  about  the  end  of  February. 
Of  these  Daffodils,  one  set  was  sent  to  me  at  the 
beginning  of  last  summer  from  Florence,  being 
the  wild  single  N.  Telamonius  of   that  district. 
The  others  were  sent  to  me  from  the  county  of 
Cork,  where  they  are  naturalised,  and  where  they 
were  in  full  flower  last  year  about  the  middle  of 
February.     They  proved  to  be  that  very  good  and 
distinct  variety  of  N.  major  called  by  Mr.  P.  Barr 
by  the  unworthy  name  of  N.  spurius,  being  iden- 
tified  by  him    with  Haworth's   variety    of   that 
name.    It  is  nearly  the  best  of  the  Ajax  major, 
flowering  very  freely  and  being  as  good  in  colour 
as  either  N.  maximus  or  N.  obvallaris,  and  more 
elegant  in   shape  than  the  latter.     The  normal 
time  for  the  flowering  of  this  variety  in  my  gar- 
den is  f ally  a  month  later  than  N.  obvallaris  (the 
Tenby  Daffodill.    I  think  from  the  description  on 
p.    5i  that  N.  spurius  is   probably  the   varietv 
there  indicated.    Now  that  the  season  for  these 
favourites,  the  single  Daffodils,  is  coming  on,  I 
should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  their  admirers 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  still  much  to  learn  con- 
cerning the  history  of  many  of  the  old  varieties, 
and  that  some  mentioned  by  Parkinson  and  more 
recent  writers  still  remain  to  be  recovered.     Some 
of  the  new  Daffodils,  as  Emperor  and  Horsfieldi. 
may  be  grander,  but  the  older  kinds  are  interest- 
ing.    For  instance,  we  are  told  that  N.  major,  N. 
maximus,  and  N.  moschatus  are  natives  of  Spain, 
but  no  part  of  Spain  is  ever  specifled,  and  I  have 
been  unable  even  to  meet  with  any  direct  evidence 
of  their  occurrence  in  Spain  either  formerly  or  re- 
cently.    A  large  single  bloom  of  N.  major,  as  I 
before  said,  is  found  in  Tuscany,  and  probably 
in  other  parts  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe, 
but  any  original  information  on  the  subject  com- 
municated to  The  Garden  would  be  interesting. 


Also  with  respect  to  the  white- flowered  Ajax  Daf- 
fodils, there  is  one  small  meadow  in  the  Thames 
valley  in  which  they  grow  under  conditions  which 
make  me  suspect  that  they  may  be  accidental 
varieties  from  the  seed  of  ordinary  N.  Pseudo- 
Narcissus  ;  but  I  am  busily  investigating  this,  and 
Mr.  Peter  Barr  has  succeeded  in  getting  together 
a  very  good  collection  of  these  single  Trumpet 
Daffodils,  but  I  believe  that  more  remain  to  be 
found.  For  instance,  last  year  flowers  of  N.  obval- 
laris, hitherto  thought  to  be  confined  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tenby,  were  sent  to  me  from  the 
county  of  Wexford  and  from  Windermere,  having 
been  found  growing  wild  in  both  places.  I  also 
obtained  last  spring  three  or  four  other  varieties, 
apparently  distinct,  which  are  still  under  pro- 
bation. 

I  should  esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  anyone  who 
has  strange  varieties  of  single  Trumpet  Daffodils 
would  allow  me  to  see  a  flower,  and  if  anything 
new  is  sent,  the  sender  shall  have  the  choice  of 
my  best  plants  in  return  for  a  bulb.  The  most 
elegant  and  prettiest  single  Daffodil  I  have  was 
accidentally  noticed  by  me  five  years  ago  in  a  cot- 
tage garden  at  Farnham  Royal.  It  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  any  in  Mr.  Barr's  catalogue,  and  I  sus- 
pect it  to  be  a  large  development  of  the  typical 
wild  Daffodil.  C.  Wolley  Dod. 

Edge  Ball,  Malpas. 


NOTES  FROM  THE   RIVIERA. 
Among  the  foliage  plants  largely  used  for  house 
decoration  there  is  nothing  so  handsome  or  so 
lasting  as  a  species  of  Panax,  with  large  leaves,  re- 
minding one  of  Tree  Ivy  on  a  gigantic  scale.  This 
plant  will  live  in    rooms  for  years  without  any 
special  care,  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  it 
and  the  much-enduring    Phormium  tenax  (New 
Zealand  Flax)  will  be  grown  largely  for  the  market 
in  England,  as  few  plants  are  more  desirable  for 
house  decoration,  surpassing  in  many  respects  the 
now  common  Aralia  Sieboldi.       Out  of  doors  in 
exposed  and  sunny  situations  such  as  the   Date 
Palm  enjoys,  Pritchardia  grandis  is  decidedly  the 
handsomest  fan  Palm,  for  both  Latania  borbonica 
and  Corypha  australis  require  shade  and  moisture, 
which  can   only  occasionally  be  found  on  these 
somewhat  over-baked  shores.     It  is  satisfactory 
to  see  how  well  Cocos  plumosa  continues  to  grow 
wherever  it  can  get  sufficient  moisture  and  shelter 
from  strong  winds,  for  if  it  attains  anything  like 
full  size  in  this  climate,  it  will  add  a  great  charm 
to  Riviera  gardens.     Ficus   macrophylla  and  F. 
australis  have  fully  recovered  any  damage   they 
may  have  suffered  from  last  spring's  severe  snow 
storm,  but  Ficus  elastica  has  had  to  push  from 
the  old  wood,  and  for  the  time  assumes  quite  a 
dense,  bushy  habit,  totally  unlike  its  usual  lanky 
growth.    One  gigantic  bush  of  the  columnar  Cac- 
tus hexagona  is   this  year  fruiting  for  the  first 
time,  as  far  as  my  observations  in  former  years  go, 
and  its  large  crimson  spheres  of  fleshy  fruit  are 
exceedingly  handsome  ;  whether  owing  to  the  sea- 
son being  favourable  or  to  greater  care  in  select- 
ing good  varieties,  the  show  of  winter  Carnations 
is  far  superior  to  anything  I  have  seen  before  in 
these  regions.     The  growth  of  grass  and  flower- 
stem  is  much  shorter,  and  the  flowers  larger  in 
size  and  purer  in  colour.     If  in  a  few  years  the 
still  somewhat  too  ragged  edges  can  be  a  little 
smoothed  out,  there  will  be  nothing  to  choose  be- 
tween the   winter  and  summer-blooming  Carna- 
tion, and  then  surely  all  who  have  a  garden  and  a 
frame  will  grow  these  most  useful  flowers.     Rich 
crimson.  Clove-like  blooms  and  flesh-coloured  ones 
striped  with   red   are  particularly  noticeable  for 
their  large  size  and  clear  colouring.     Salmon-pinks 
and  pure  whites  we  already  have  in  England,  but 
a  really  free  and  large  yellow  Carnation  or  Picotee 
is  still  a  desideratum  in  winter  flowers. 

This  year  there  seems  no  advance  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover  in  the  Chinese  Primula. 


Variations  there  undoubtedly  are,  but  such  only 
as  are  curious  rather  than  beautiful.  One  mon- 
strosity with  tiny  curled  leaves  and  gigantic 
smooth-edged lUac-rose blooms  on  short  stalks  isin- 
teresting  as  an  instance  of  Nature's  freaks,  but  few 
gardeners  would  care  to  grow  it,  I  should  imagine. 
After  a  few  hours  of  heavy  rain  one  early  morning, 
the  hillsides  are  waking  up  to  the  call  of  spring, 
and  Almond  trees  are  now  quite  covered  with 
blossom,  and  Weeping  Willows  that  cast  their 
old  leaves  one  short  month  ago  are  fast  greening 
over  again.  Anemone  stellata  stars  the  terraces 
and  defies  drought  far  better  than  either  the 
purple  or  red  A.  coronaria.  A.  pavonina  is 
sending  up  fat  buds  that  soon  will  burst  into 
beauty,  while  on  garden  banks  Iris  stylosa  and 
the  common  purple  Iris  are  in  flower  together — an 
unusual  occurrence  I  cannot  quite  account  for. 
Acacia  dealbata  is  now  in  great  beauty  wherever 
it  grows,  and  the  Paris  train  daily  takes  at  least 
a  truckload  of  its  fairy  blossoms.  The  quantity 
of  Roses  is  very  great  this  winter,  and  they  are 
lasting  later  than  usual,  which  will  throw  the 
spring  bloom  late.  Cloth  of  Gold  Rose  specially 
enjoys  this  dry  season,  and  such  bouquets  of  it 
in  January  are  decidedly  a  welcome  surprise, 
though  the  flowers  when  opened  are  thinner  than 
they  will  be  in  spring. 

In  the  market  yesterday  were  many  bushels  of 
green  Peas,  but  owing  to  the  drought  they  are 
sadly  bullet-like,  and  not  worthy  of  their  name, 
while  new  Potatoes  not  much  larger  than  Beans 
are  dug  up  by  the  peasants,  who  despair  of  their 
growing  bigger.  Perhaps  when  we  hear  of  you 
in  England  getting  frost  and  snow,  we  may  be 
benefitted  by  some  genial  rains  such  as  you  have 
enjoyed  so  prematurely.  E.  H.  Woodall. 


The  new  Primula  prollfera.— The  safe 
introduction  of  this  long-wished-for  Primrose,  and 
its  flowering  and  seeding  at  Kew  last  year  in  a 
border  out-of-doors,  give  promise  of  a  new  race 
of  hardy  garden  Primulas  of  an  exceptionally 
large  and  vigorous  kind.  Primula  japonica,  the 
half-brother,  or  perhaps  even  brother,  to  this 
new  Himalayan  Primrose,  will  almost  certainly 
cross  with  it,  and  the  many  colours  of  the  former 
linked  with  the  pale  yellow  of  the  latter,  and  its 
gigantic  proportions  as  regards  foliage  and  height 
of  flower-stem,  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  r,-ce  of 
hardy  Primulas  surpassing  anything  we  posse,- «  at 
present,  for  on  the  hills  of  Java  P.  prolil'era 
produces  a  flower-spike  5  feet  in  length,  which 
bears  whorl  upon  whorl  in  rapid  succession  of  its 
yellow  blossoms.  In  the  Botanical  Magazine  it  is 
described  as  having  a  flower-stem  not  more  than 
20  inches  high,  bttt  the  plant  at  Kew  bore  a  spike 
almost,  if  not  quite,  this  height,  while  the  foliage 
did  not  exceed  in  size  that  of  P.  japonica ;  in  some 
cases,  however,  the  leaves  of  wild  plants  are 
18  inches  long  and  5  inches  wide,  so  that  it  may 
be  expected  that  the  flower-spike  will  be  of  corre- 
sponding size.  Four  years  ago  I  saw  a  Wardian 
case  of  plants  of  this  Primula  which  had  been 
gathered  on  the  Java  hills,  but  which  unfor- 
tunately had  perished  before  they  arrived  in 
England,  and  the  information  received  along 
with  these  plants  gave  their  proportions  as  above 
stated,  and  that  this  information  was  not  far  ©ut 
we  saw  in  the  remains  of  the  dead  plants  in  the 
case.  Mr.  Anderson-Henry  no  doubt  will,  with 
his  accustomed  generosity,  soon  distribute  from 
his  stock  of  this  Primula  what  he  has  to  spare  to 
his  friends,  and  they,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
endeavour  to  make  the  most  of  what  promises  to 
be  the  harbinger  of  finer  hardy  Primulas  than  many 
have  as  yet  dreamt  of. 


Flower  fragrance.  —  Only  a  few  large 
purple  Violets  with  rich  brown  Wallflowers  among 
them  I  but  what  memories  are  borne  to  us  by  their 
subtle  fragrance — memories  of  old-fashioned  gar- 
dens, red-walled  and  sunny,  sloping  southwards — 
real  gardens  of  "  all  sorts  of  pleasant  flowers  " — 
a  pleasaunce,  in  fact,  "  all  for  delight."  The  odour 
of  Violets  is  of  all  other  sweet-smelling  things 
most  delicious.    A  peasant  may  pick  them  from  ;?, 
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mossy  hedgebank,  or  they  may  be  grown  in  a 
queen's  garden  ;  but  the  fragrance  they  give  us  is 
the  same.  This  brirgs  us  to  the  great  central  idea 
which  lends  to  ilower  culture  an  especial  charm. 
They  are  emphatically  the  same  to  rich  and  poor 
alike.  A  white  Lil.  in  a  cottage  garden  does  not 
waste  its  loveliness  by  regretting  it  is  not  in  a 
royal  parterre  ;  and  so  a  handful  of  Violets  from 
a  sheltered  hedge  or  a  sunny  bank  yields  us  a  fra- 
grance but  few  rare  and  tender  exotics  possess. 
Another  good  point  possessed  by  the  odour  of 
Violets  is  the  exquisite  way  it  blends  with  those 
of  other  blossoms.  Violet  fragrance  along  with 
the  sweetness  of  Japan  Allspice,  Narcissus  papy- 
laceus,  with  Wallflowers,  or  with  a  spray  of  Rose- 
mary is  too  subtle  for  words  — a  "  happy  marriage,'' 
a  harmony  of  fragrance  like  a  beautiful  dream. — 
F.  W.  li. 


PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 


Narcissus  monophyllus.-  This  is  Ijlooniiiig  here  in 
apotiu  a  cold  house.  Ithasbeenin  Ij'oom  since  .January  I.^i. 
It  isa  gem,  and  ouglit  to  be  grown  liyiill  lovei-sof  tliisK'and 
family,  and  when  it  becomes  plentiful  and  lietter  linown 
it  will  be  fought  after  by  bouquet  niakei-s.— JOHN  Crook, 
Farnbirmi^h  Granrje,  Bants. 

Freesia  refracta.  —  Jle-srs.  Smith  send 
from  the  Caledonia  Nursery,  Guernsey,  a  spike  of 
Freesia  which  they  state  is  regarded  by  Professor 
Foster  as  typical  F.  refracta.  The  flowers  are 
not  so  large  as  those  of  F.  refracta  alba ;  their 
colour  is  a  pale  yellow,  with  the  tube  a  deep 
yellow,  while  the  perfume  is  akin  to  that  of 
Lemons.  It  is  certainly  not  such  an  attractive 
plant  as  the  white  variety. 

A  gigantic  Atum  in  flotrer. — The  re- 
markable Aroid,  Godwinia  gigas,  is  now  fast  de- 
veloping its  immense  flower  in  Mr.  William  Bull's 
nursery,  King's  Koad,  Chelsea.  This  extremely  rare 
plant  was  discovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Leemann  when 
collecting  for  Mr.  Bull  on  the  Chontales  Moun- 
tains, Nicaragua.  This  specimen  is  quite  unique  ; 
it  flowered  once  before  in  this  country  ;  the  bloom 
or  flower-spathe  then  measured  1  foot  11  inches  in 
length  and  1  foot  8  inches  in  width— truly  gigan- 
tic for  an  individual  bloom. 

Crocus  minimus.— A  flower  of  this  sweet 
little  Corsican  Crocus  has  been  sent  by  Mr.  Kings- 
mill,  of  Eastcott,  withwhomithas  just  commenced 
to  flower,  having  braved  the  storms  of  snow,  hail, 
and  rain  a  few  days  ago.  It  may  be  best  described 
as  a  diminutive  C.  Imperati,  though  the  exterior 
of  the  sepals  is  not  of  such  a  decided  fawn  tint. 
It  is  quite  a  gem  among  spring  bulbs.  Mr.  Kings- 
mill  also  sends  a  very  pretty  Oxalis  from  Madeira, 
and  a  Muscari,  apparently  botryoides,  all  from  the 
open  air. 

Habrothamnus  Newelli.— This  compara- 
tively new  variety  of  Habrothamnus  appears  to  be 
an  improvement  on  the  better  known  kinds,  inas- 
much as  the  colour  is  brighter  and  the  clusters  of 
bloom  borne  more  abundantly.  It  is  a  capital 
plant  for  clothing  the  wall  of  a  greenhouse,  and 
throughout  the  winter  invaluable  for  affording  a 
plentiful  supply  of  cut  blooms.  A  large  specimen 
of  it  in  one  of  the  greenhouses  in  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Gardens  at  Chiswick  is  a  noteworthy 
object  just  now,  as  it  is  covered  with  bright  ma- 
genta-coloured flowers. 

Crocus  Imperati.— What  a  pleasing  fea- 
ture this  Italian  species  forms  during  the  dullest 
and  most  dreary  months  of  the  year  I  It  is  now 
some  weeks  since  I  saw  it  in  a  garden  near  Kelso, 
and  I  am  informed  that  it  is  still  in  full  beauty. 
The  corms  were  planted  in  the  centre  of  a  small 
circular  bed  some  few  years  ago,  since  which  time 
they  have  increased  considerably,  and  the  flowers 
are  so  nu  merous  that  they  are  quite  striking.  It 
is  now  a  tolerably  well-known  species,  at  least  by 
lovers  of  hardy  bulbs.  The  blossoms  are  large, 
clear  purple,  buff  or  fawn-coloured  externally, 
with  longitudinal  stripes  of  dark  purple.  It  is 
doubtless  these  external  markings  of  buds  and 
flowers  which  make  them  so  attractive.— R.  P. 

The  Sno-wdropa,  both  early  and  late,  all 
appear  to  be  flowering  much  earlier  than  asual 


this  year,  having  been  doubtless  enticed  into 
bloom  by  the  spell  of  spring-like  weather  we  had 
a  short  time  since.  During  the  week  we  have 
found  almost  every  species  of  Galanthus  now 
cultivated  blooming  in  Messrs.  Barr's  grounds  at 
Tooting.  There  seemed  to  be  but  very  little,  if 
any,  difference  in  the  earliness  of  any  of  them, 
and  even  the  very  distinct  G.  Redoutei,  which,  as 
a  rule,  is  the  last  to  flower,  was  keeping  company 
with  the  others.  A  bed  of  G.  Elwesi  in  full 
flower  was  a  beautiful  sight,  as  may  be  imagined. 
The  unusual  glaucous  hue  of  the  foliage  of  this 
Snowdrop  blends  charmingly  with  the  snow-white 
sepals  and  pea-green  petals.  The  Crimean  Snow- 
drop (G.  plicatus)  was  likewise  a  pretty  sight,  as 
was  also  the  true  G.  Imperati,  the  largest  of  all 
the  Snowdrops.  Here  it  grows  some  9  inches 
and  sometimes  a  foot  in  height,  and  has  propor- 
tionately large  blossoms  of  such  a  distinct  globu- 
lar form  that  there  is  no  mistaking  the  varietv 
tor  any  other.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  a  valuable 
variety  as  the  true  Imperati  undoubtedly  is  should 
be  so  scarce.  The  Spring  Snowflake  (Leucojum 
vcrnum)  is  in  full  bloom  in  this  nursery  also,  and 
.-ieveral  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 

Uro-skinnera  epectabilis.— This  isastove 
plant,  bearing,  when  out  of  flower,  a  certain  re- 
semblance to  some  of  the  Gesneras,  but  when  in 
bloom  so  pretty  and  distinct  as  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  it  is  so  seldom  seen.  It  was  in- 
troduced from  South  America  about  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  named  in  compliment  to  ]Mr.  Ure- 
Skinner.  It  has  stoutish  stems  a  foot  or  two  in 
height  and  oblong  shaped  leaves  5  inches  or  U 
inches  in  length,  both  stems  and  foliage  being 
thickly  covered  with  hairs,  The  blooms  are  borne 
i  1  dense  terminal  clusters  of  about  a  score  to- 
gether; individually  they  are  somewhat  like  those 
of  a  Pentstemon  ;  the  tube  is  about  1  i  inches  long, 
deep  mauve  on  the  outside  and  white  within,  and 
the  flowers  measure  three-quarters  of  an  inch  or 
so  across  the  mouth.  It  is  a  plant  of  easy  culture, 
and  is  at  present  in  flower  in  one  of  the  compart- 
ments of  the  T  range  at  Kew. 

Large  Camelllaa.— Enclosed  are  three  Ca- 
mellia flowers  from  a  plant  in  the  conservatory  in 
Colonel  Hagart's  garden  at  Eastbury  Manor.  It 
is  in  a  tub,  and  is  upwards  of  'Jieet  high.  It  was 
sent  here  from  Ayrshire  about  eighteen  months 
ago,  and,  notwithstanding  that  it  got  very  much 
damaged  by  the  journey,  it  is  flowering  magnifi- 
cently, there  being  a  great  many  blooms  left  as 
large  as  those  sent,  and  there  are  a  very  great 
many  more  to  open.  The  plant  has  not  been  dis- 
budded, so  as  to  obtain  large  blooms,  but  has 
scores  of  buds  all  bursting  open  at  the  present 
time. — N.  FuLLEGAIi,  Hastbury  Manor,  near 
Gniltlford. 

*»*  We  do  not  recognise  the  variety.  The 
flowers  are  indeed  very  large,  and  the  colour,  a 
deep  rose-pink,  is  most  pleasing.  It  is  evidently 
a  first-rate  Camellia.— Ed. 

Caraguata  lingulata  (the  Cardinal  variety). 
— A  smooth-leaved,  pale  green  Bromeliad,  larger 
than  C.  sanguinea,  described  and  figured  in  our 
last  volume  (p.  .00.5),  but  in  habit  andcolour  of  floral 
leaves  closely  resembling  that  species.  Brome- 
liads  are  not  such  favourites  in  this  country  as 
they  are  on  the  Continent,  but,  be  that  as  it  may, 
cultivated  Bromeliads  are  many  of  them  of  exqui- 
site beauty.  They  are  easily  grown,  cheap,  and  of 
great  variety  both  in  colour  and  form.  Both  the 
Cardinal  Caraguata  and  C.  sanguinea  are  beauti- 
ful and  worthy  of  favour  where  coloured  leaves 
are  admired.  In  the  stove  at  Kew  there  is  now 
a  plant  of  the  Cardinal  variety  bearing  three  of 
its  stained  leaf  cups  through  which  the  whitish 
flowers  just  manage  to  peep.  This  plant  is  not 
nearly  so  highly  coloured  as  it  was  last  year. 

Pavonia  Makoyana.— This  is  not  supposed 
to  be  a  particularly  attractive  flowering  plant,  the 
flowers  not  being  sufliciently  showy  to  win  great 
favour,  although  they  are  something  unusual  both 
as  regards  form  and  colour.  In  the  winter,  how- 
ever, one  is  always  on  the  look-out  for  plants  in 
flower,  and  especially  for  something  different  from 


the  usual  old-fashioned  winter  bloomers,  and  there- 
fore this  Pavonia  may  be  recommended  as  a  use- 
ful plant  for  the  stove  in  winter,  as  it  bears  a  good 
crop  of  its  curiously-shaped  purple  and  blue 
flowers  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  year. 
Large  plants  especially  have  a  very  effective  ap- 
pearance when  in  flower,  and  as  the  flowers  last 
for  several  weeks,  and  the  plant  is  a  free  grower 
and  bloomer,  this  Pavonia  may  be  admitted  to  a 
place  among  the  plants  for  winter  flowering.  There 
is  a  specimen  over  .I  feet  in  height  and  bearing  a 
good  number  of  blooms  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
Victoria  house  at  Kew.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  Pavonia  flowers  freely  in  the  summer  as  well 
as  in  winter. 

Irla  reticulata  Krolagei.  —  When  the 
parly  days  of  February  come  round  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  making  a  note  on  the  Netted  Iris,  the 
most  charming  of  all  early  spring  flowers.  One 
would  think  that  such  a  gem  would  be  grown  by 
everyone  who  could  atford  to  procure  a  plant  or 
two  of  it.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  ca-e,  for  in 
nine  out  of  ten  private  gardens  that  we  visit  it  is 
not  grown,  and  more  than  that — it  is  unknown. 
Its  splendid  rich  purple  blossoms,  spangled  with 
gold,  have  no  rival,  even  among  tropical 
Orchids,  yet  they  can  be  had  in  the  open 
in  midwinter.  Krelage's  variety  is  the  earliest, 
flowering  about  ten  days  before  the  typical 
form.  Its  blossoms,  moreover,  are  readily  dis- 
tinguishable by  having  more  of  a  violet  or  plum- 
coloured  tint  than  the  type,  and  by  being  some- 
what dwarfer.  Under  the  shelter  of  a  hedge  facing 
the  south  we  saw  a  quantity  of  Krelagei  the  other 
day  in  Messrs.  Barr's  grounds  at  Tooting,  and 
thought  at  the  time,  as  they  glistened  in  the  sun- 
light, that  we  had  rarely  seen  a  more  beautiful 
floral  sight.  I.  reticulata  can  be  had  in  bloom  as 
early  as  Christmas  by  coaxing  the  bulbs  on  in  a 
slightly  warmed  house  or  frame. 

Bhododondron  argenteum.— Every  re- 
curring season  the  large  specimens  of  Himalayan 
Rhododendrons  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew 
are  objects  of  great  beauty  and  interest  when  in 
flower,  and  indeed  several  of  them  are  scarcely 
less  attractive  when  pushing  forth  young  shoots 
iu  spring,  as  the  bright  rosy  tint  of  the  unfolding 
leaves  and  the  still  deeper  hue  of  the  bracts  that 
surround  the  unopened  leaf  buds,  and  hang  down 
like  strips  of  ribbon  as  the  young  shoots  lengthen, 
are  very  striking.  R.  argenteum  is,  as  usual,  the 
first  to  flower,  several  heads  of  blossoms  being 
already  fully  expanded,  and  others  on  the  point 
of  opening.  This  Rhododendron  is  a  stout,  bold 
growing  kind,  with  leaves  a  toot  or  more  in  length, 
and  of  such  a  silvery  whiteness  when  young  as  to 
well  deserve  the  name  of  argenteum.  The  flowers 
are  closely  packed  in  large  globular  clusters ;  in 
the  bud  state  they  are  pink,  but  when  expanded 
neaily  white  and  marked  in  the  interior  with  deep 
crimson.  Individual  plants  of  this  Rhododendron 
vary  to  a  certain  extent  not  only  in  the  colour  of 
the  flowers,  but  also  in  the  whiteness  of  the  young 
leaves,  but  all  are  handsome. 

Hardy  Cyclamens —One  of  the  prettiest 
sights  in  the  way  of  flowers  which  we  have  seen 
for  some  time  was  a  gathering  of  hardy  Cycla- 
mens which  we  saw  the  other  day  beneath  a  large 
Elm  tree  in  Messrs.  Barr's  grounds  at  Tootinp. 
The  variety  was  the  red  and  white  Atkinsi,  which 
has  tiny  globular  flowers— one  a  beauliful  car- 
mine-crimson, the  other  white  with  red  centre. 
As  these  bright  little  flowers  peeped  above  the 
marbled  foliage  of  the  plants  and  the  bright  green 
leaves  of  the  annual  Grass,  they  had  a  charming 
effect.  W^e  have  never  before  met  with  hardy 
Cyclamens  in  such  a  thriving  condition  as  they 
are  in  this  nursery.  Not  only  do  Atkinsi, 
Coum,  and  vernum  flourish  to  perfection,  but 
also  europa?um,  hedersefolium,  and  all  the  rest. 
The  later  species  are  scarcely  less  remarkable  at 
present  than  those  in  bloom,  as  they  form  aperfect 
carpet  of  luxuriant  foliage  of  a  deep  green,  beau- 
tifully mottled  with  silver.  The  plants  have  oc- 
cupied their  present  position  for  some  years.  The 
soil,  we  believe,  is  of  a  peaty  nature  and  the  spot 
is  thoroughly  drained. 
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LITTLE-KN.OWN  HYDKANGEAS. 
As  a  shrub  in  the  south  of  England,  and  as  a  mar- 
ket plant  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
common  Hydrangea  is  well  known  and  justly 
admired ;  but,  according  to  the  rate  of  progress 
made  by  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  it  bids  fair  to  become 
as  popular  as  the  common  kind  for  both  the  pur- 
poses just  mentioned.  H.  paniculata  grandiflora, 
as  brought  into  Covent  Garden  Market,  has  been 
truly  magnificent,  plants  about  2  feet  high  in 
o-inch  pots  bearing  three  and  sometimes  four 
large  clusters  of  flowers.  These  plants  are  mostly 
grown  on  the  Continent,  where  large  numbers  are 
now  cultivated  and  imported  during  winter  in  a 
deciduous  state.  They  are  then  potted  in  good 
loamy  soil,  and  placed  in  a  frame  or  cool  house,  in 
which  they  flower  ;  but  in  order  to  have  them  in 
early,  additional  heat  must  be  used.  When  under 
glass  this  Hydrangea  is  very  liable  to  sufEer  from 
attacks  of  red  spider ;  therefore  it  must  be 
syringed  frequently,  especially'the  undersidesof  the 
leaves,  and  as  little  heat  used  as  possible  consis- 
tent with  the  development  of  the  blossoms.  Being 
a  gross  feeder,  it  must  never  be  allowed  to  become 
dry.  As  a  hardy  shrub,  the  typical,  but  seldom 
seen,  H.  paniculata  is,  except  in  flower,  superior 
to  its  better-known  variety,  the  foliage  being 
larger  and  of  a  deeper  green  :  the  outline  of  the 
plant,  too,  is  more  pleasing  and  the  growth 
stronger,  but  the  flowers  are  not  nearly  so  showy. 
Hydrangeas  of  the  Hortensia  type  include,  besides 
the  common  one,  Thomas  Hogg,  a  white-flowered 
kind ;  Otaksa,  rose  coloured ;  and  cyanoclada,  a 
kind  with  purple-black  stems  and  bluish  flowers. 
In  many  kinds  the  sterile  flowers  are  but  few  in 
number,  and  thinly  scattered  over  the  clus- 
ter of  minute  fertile  blossoms,  so  that  they 
have  a  lighter  appearance  than  Hortensia,  and 
besides  are  less  affected  by  wet.  They  include 
japonica,  a  sort  with  pale  rosy  flowers  and  thin 
pointed  leaves;  rosea  alba,  of  more. woody  texture 
than  the  preceding,  and  smaller  in  the  size  of  the 
leaves,  flowers,  and  clusters,  but  one  which  grows 
quite  as  large.  This  Hydrangea  is  a  very  pretty 
shrub,  as,  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  sterile 
blooms  arc  often  deeply  flushed  with  crimson. 
Stellata  prolifera,  with  its  star-like  pinkish  blos- 
soms, is  a  pretty  little  kind,  either  in  the  open 
ground  or  in  pots,  while  the  Oak-leaved  {K.  qnerci- 
folia)  is  really  grand  when  fully  developed,  yet  it 
is  quite  a  rarity.  The  leaves  are  large  and  lobed, 
in  most  cases  downy  beneath,  and  the  sterile 
flowers  are  pure  white.  lis  large  distinct  foliage 
stamps  this,  when  not  in  bloom,  as  a  very  distinct 
shrub,  but  it  is  amongst  the  tenderest  of  the 
hydrangeas,  and  liable,  unless  somewhat  sheltered, 
to  suffer  from  high  winds.  Variegated-leaved 
kinds  are  represented  by  a  golden-leaved  form  of 
the  common  one,  which  is  very  liable  to  revert  to 
the  green  state.  There  are  also  gold  and  silver 
variegated  varieties  of  H.  japonica  in  gardens,  the 
latter  very  pretty  when  grown  under  glass  in  early 
spring,  the  foliage  then  being  clean  and  the  varie- 
gation well  defined.  H.  japonica  tricolor,  certifi- 
cated by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  has 
leaves  marked  with  white  and  green  and  margined 
with  deep  yellow.  The  variegation  of  this  is  very 
constant.  Where  nsed  as  outdoor  shrubs,  all  the 
Hydrangeas  should  have  cool  and  moist  situations 
rather  than  hot  and  dry  ones,  but  the  best  results 
are  obtained  when  the  roots  are  moist  and  the 
plants  exposed  to  the  sun,  as  then  the  blos- 
soms become  of  a  brighter  hue  than  when  in  shade. 
The  climbing  Hydrangea  (H.  scandens),  or  Schizo- 
phragma  hydrangeoides,  has  not  flowered  with  me, 
but  against  a  damp  wall  its  growth  is  rapid,  and 
it  fastens  itself  securely  to  the  crevices  of  the 
bricks  after  the  manner  of  Ivy.  Alpha. 


5132.— Climbers  for  shaded  walls.— 
Like  your  other  correspondents  (p.  61),  I  would  re- 
commend "  A.  JI."  to  plant  Irish  Ivy  (Hedera  canan- 
ensis)  on  his  shaded  wall.  The  best  way  is  to  buy 
properly  prepared  plants  of  it  in  pots  which  will 


be  furnished  with  a  number  of  good  shoots  ;  these 
may  be  spread  out  in  the  form  of  a  Peach  tree, 
keeping  the  shoots  well  down,  so  as  to  cover  the 
wall  from  the  ground.  Secure  the  branches  by 
means  of  flat-headed  nails  driven  by  the  sides  of 
the  shoots,  so  that  when  growth  cummences  in 
spring  they  may  lay  hold  of  the  wall  at  once. 
When  once  planted.  Ivy  requires  little  or  no  atten- 
tion and  always  looks  well.  Ivy  which  I  planted 
on  a  wall  in  this  manner  three  years  ago  has  now 
reached  the  top,  which  is  20  feet  from  the  ground 
In  March  all  the  old  leaves  should  be  cut  quite 
close  into  the  old  wood  with  a  pair  of  shears. — 
CiiAS.  Bennett,  Blshorovgh,  Corli. 


WHAT  IS  A  GILLYFLOWER  ? 
Mo.ST  people  one  meets  with  answer  off-hand  that 
a  Gillyflower  is  a  Wallflower,  of  course,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  remainder  call  it  a  Stock,  whilst  the 
few  in  the  minority  give  it  what  I  believe  is  its 
true  name,  a  Clove  Pink  ;  and  it  is  in  the  hope  of 
correcting  an  erroneous  impression  that  I  bring 
this  question  forward,  for  in  this  instance,  at  any 
rate,  vox 2>iV»'^'i-  '^  lo'  ™^  rcritaiis.  Quite  recently 
I  was  told  that  literary  authority  must  go  for  very 
little  if  it  be  "  understanded  of  the  people  "  that 
a  Gillyflower  is  a  Wallflower.  A  lady  friend  of 
seventy-five,  who  has  been  a  cultivator  of  old- 
fashioned  flowers  for  more  than  half  her  life,  says 
the  Clove  Pink  is  the  Pink  Gilliver  of  fifty  years 
ago  (G  having  the  sound  of  J)  ;  so  it  was  five 
hundred  years  since,  for  Chaucer  calls  it  the  Clove 
Gilofre,  and  he  must,  with  his  Anglo-Norman 
dialect,  have  referred  to  the  Clove  Pink,  and  that 
only,  seeing  that  in  the  French  of  to-day  we  have 
Giroflee  musqucSe,  meaning  Clove  Pink;  Girofle, 
Clove;  Girofli5e,  Gillyflower;  Giroflier,  Clove  Tree. 
Surely  this  must  be  "  the  curious,  choice  Clove 
July-flower"  which  Spenser  and  ;Ben  Jonson 
called  "Sops  in  Wine"  (but  never  Wallflower), 
from  the  use  in  their  day  of  the  aromatic  flowers 
as  flavouring  for  wine,  Chaucer  recommending  the 
same  "  to  put  in  ale,  whether  it  be  moist  or 
stale." 

The  "  British  Flora  Medica  "  gives  strong  tes- 
timony to  the  Clove  Pink  being  the  true  Gilly- 
flower of  old  times  ;  but  I  extract  two  quotations 
which  rather  lend  their  weight  in  favour  of  the 
Stock  :  — 

Bring  hettier  the  Pincke  and  purple  Cullambine 
With  GelliHowers ; 

Bring  Coronations  and  "  Sops  in  Wine  I " 

Speiiser's  Shei>herd'e  Calendar. 

Fair  Ox-eye,  Uoldylocks  and  Columhine, 

Pinks,  Goulards.  Kingcups,  and  sweet  "  Sops  iu  Wine." 
Pan's  Annicersary. 

The  work  just  named  gives  Dianthus  caryo- 
phyllus  as  Clove  Pink  or  Gillyflower.  Mr.  J.  Wood 
gives  us  the  common  name  of  Dianthus  del- 
toides  as  wild  Gillyflower ;  but,  in  apparent  con- 
tradiction to  this,  he  tells  us,  when  writing  of 
Cheiranthus  Cheiri,  or  common  Wallflower,  that 
"  at  one  time  the  Wallflower  was  called  the  Gilly- 
flower, but  the  name  is  now  only  applied  to  a 
biennial  and  single  variety  of  the  Stock,  a  near 
relation  of  the  Wallflower."  Mrs.  Lankester,  in 
"Wildflowers  Worth  Notice,"  says,  "The  flowers 
of  the  Clove  Pink  are  used  to  give  colour  and  fra- 
grance to  a  syrup  used  in  medicine,"  and  Hemsley 
tells  us  "  the  Pink  was  cultivated  in  very  ancient 
times  by  the  Mussulmans  of  Africa,  who  used  it 
to  perfume  their  wines."  We  thus  get  at  the 
probable  identity  of  "  Sops  in  Wine  "  with  the 
Pink,  if  we  are  to  give  Chaucer  and  ancient  cus- 
tom their  due  weight.  In  the  quotations  from 
the  two  poets  given  above,  all  three — the  Pink, 
Stock,  and  Wallflower  theories — may  be  sup- 
ported ;  but  then  our  poets  were  not  infallible  in 
giving  plants  their  proper  names,  for  have  we  not 
Milton  calling  the  Honeysuckle  the  "  Twisted 
Eglantine  ?  "  I  do  not  suppose  any  of  our  fore- 
fathers would  have  used  either  Stocks  or  Wall- 
flowers as  "  Sops  in  Wine,"  whereas  it  is  beyond 
dispute  that  Clove  Pinks  were  so  used.  In  Chaucer's 
day,  then,  we  have  the  Clove  Gilofre,  and  to-day  we 
have  the  Clove  Gilliver  ;  whilst  in  the  intermediate 
periods  we  have  July-flowers,  Gilliflowers,  Juillet- 
fleurs,  (Eillet  (pink)  fleurs— the  French  adhering  to 
their  Girofl6e  to  this  day,  only  slightly  transposing 


the  letters  of  Chaucer's  Gilofre.  This  July  flowering 
certainly  expunges  W^allflowers  from  the  title  in 
spite  of  old  Gerard's  statement  that  "  the  people 
nf  Cheshire  do  call  it  winter  Gillifluwer."  In  Arne 
Pratt's  ■*  Wild  Flowers  "  it  is  said  "  the  generic 
ramf,  Cheiranthus  Cheiri,  is  derived  from  the  Ara- 
bic likcijrij  ;  but  this  word  is  applied  by  the  Arabs 
to  a  genus  of  red  flow^ers,  similar  to  it  in  little 
but  fragrance,'  doubtless  the  Pink,  of  the  order 
Caryophyilace^,  a  native  also  of  the  Mediterranean 
region.  Similarity  of  sound  supports  this  view  ; 
indeed,  the  generic  name  of  Cheiranthus,  of  doubt- 
ful origin,  may  have  been  bestowed  on  it  in  error 
from  the  hheijry  of  the  Arabs,  and,  by  similarity 
of  description  and  habitat,  both  Wallflower  and 
Pink  being  found  on  old  walls,  ruins,  &c  ,  and  de- 
scribed as  of  sweet  fragrance.  The  book  on  "  Alpine 
Flowers  "  tells  us:  '*  The  Clove  Pink  occurs  in  a 
wild  state  on  old  castles  and  city  walls  in  parts  of 
England,  but  more  abundantly  in  similar  places 
in  the  west  of  France,"  showing  us  its  greater 
luxuriance  nearer  its  recognised  home.  The  Wall- 
flower, so  far  as  these  remarks  are  concerned, 
being  disposed  of,  as  being  wrongly  called  Gilly- 
flower, the  Stock  has  a  distinctly  clear  claim  to 
the  name,  for  both  being  Crucifers,  they  may 
in  past  years  have  been  confounded,  especially 
as  we  have  a  W^all flower-leaved  Stock,  Mat- 
thiola  graica,  having  yellow  varieties,  similar 
in  everything  to  the  yellow  wild  Wallflower, 
both  also  owning  with  the  Pink  the  same  natural 
home,  and  affecting  the  same  old  ruins,  castles, 
and  walls.  Seventy  years  ago  a  good  gardening 
book  was  written  by  one  John  Abercrombie — he 
was  then  aged  seventy-two — in  which  we  find 
Stock  Gillyflowers,  Stock  July  Flowers,  double 
Stock  July  Flowers,  Brompton  and  Ten-week 
Stocks,  named  frequently  along  with  Wallflowers, 
the  latter  alw'ays  distinctly  separated  when  treated 
of  in  such  sentences  as  "  force  now  pots  of  Wall 
and  Stock  July  Flowers,"  "  different  sorts  of  Stock 
July  Flowers,  Wallflowers,  Sweet  Williams,"  &c. ; 
and  old  gardeners  of  to-day  speak  of  Stock  Gilli- 
vers  and  Pink  Gillivers.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  to  the  word  Gilliver  there  is  a  prefix  denoting 
a  varietal  distinction,  used  from  Chaucer's  time  to 
our  own.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  opinion  that, 
although  the  bulk  of  the  people  may  apply  the 
term  Gillyflower  to  the  Wallflower,  they  are  cer- 
tainly in  error,  and  the  sooner  they  are  understood 
to  be  so  the  better.  That,  correctly  tpeaking,  the 
prefix  should  be  used,  in  order  that  confusion  may 
be  avoided  as  to  whether  the  Clove  Pink  or  Stock 
Gillyflower  is  meant,  especially  in  this  age,  when 
we  find  the  customs  and  terms  of  our  ancestors 
becoming  so  general,  and  when  we  are  again  culti- 
vating the  hardy,  old-fashioned  plants  of  bygone 
years,  and  giving  them  the  true,  good  old  English 
names  they  were  then  known  by.  Gillyflower  it  is 
and  should  be — a  July  flower,  not  a  spring  flower  ; 
but  if  we  wish  to  be  correct,  we  should  say  at  the 
time,  I  repeat  it,  whether  is  meant  the  Clove 
or  Pink  Gilliver  of  the  fourteenth,  or  the  Stock 
Gilliver  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  living 
gardeners  still  use  the  precise  terms  named. 
TJorsforth,  near  Leeds.  R.  A.  H.  G. 


VIOLETS  OUT  OF  DOORS  AND  IN  FRAMES.  . 

Amongst  the  many  hardy  flowers  which  commend 
themselves  to  the  notice  of  the  cultivator,  few,  I 
think  are  more  worthy  of  attention  than  Violets. 
They  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  grow,  and  will 
amply  repay  any  extra  labour  bestowed  on  them. 
In  order  to  grow  Violets  well,  I  find  that  they 
need  shade  and  moisture,  so  I  make  it  a  rule  to 
grow  them  on  a  north  border,  taking  care  before 
planting  to  have  the  ground  well  dug  and  erriched 
with  a  good  dressing  of  leaf -soil  and  rotten  manure 
in  the  autumn,  and  forked  over  prior  to  planting 
in  the  spring.  As  soon  as  the  plants  in  the  fiamea 
and  those  outdoors  have  done  flowering,  take  them 
up  and  divide  them  into  single  crowns,  each  crown 
having  a  portion  of  root  and  plant  them  at  dis- 
tances varying  from  6  inches  to  a  footasurder, 
according  to  the  variety.  Those  intended  for 
flowering  where  planted  should  be  put  into  -i-feet 
beds,  and  those  for  frame  work  in  rows.      1  he 
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after  treatment  consists  simply  in  keeping  them 
well  supplied  with  water  till  they  have  become 
established,  cutting  off  all  runners  as  they  appear, 
destroying  all  weeds  as  they  show  themselves, 
and  also  keeping  the  hoe  moving  briskly  amongst 
them.  Daring  the  latter  part  of  September 
make  preparation  for  moving  them  into  frames  ; 
give  the  frames  a  full  south  aspect :  put  at  the 
Dottom  of  each  plenty  of  drainage,  in  the  shape 
of  ashes  or  what  comes  out  of  the  stokehole,  filling 
up  the  frame  to  within  a  foot  of  the  lights  with 
some  good  loam  and  leaf-soil  and  manure,  the 
whole  being  well  mixed  together.  Early  in  Oc- 
tober put  the  plants  into  the  frames,  choosing  the 
first  fine  day  for  that  purpose,  and  planting  them 
with  good  balls,  about  a  foot  apart,  or  so  that  they 
just  touch  each  other  and  no  more.  After  that, 
give  a  thorough  watering,  which  usually  lasts  them 
till  spring.  The  lights  are  kept  off  till  frost  makes 
its  appearance ;  when  once  pat  on,  they  are  kept 
on  till  after  flowering  ;  give  them,  however,  all 
the  air  possible  whenever  the  weather  is  favour- 
able. About  a  month  after  planting,  all  yellow  and 
decayed  leaves  should  be  removed,  and  the  whole 
bed  given  a  surface  dressing  of  charcoal  beaten 
small,  so  as  to  keep  the  plants  dry.  The  following 
varieties  are  good,  and  we  can  always  depend 
upon  them  giving  a  bunch  or  two  of  blooms,  viz. : 
Marie  Louise,  a  free  and  constant  flowerer  ;  Vic- 
toria Regina,  the  finest  single  of  all :  and  the 
Parma  we  also  find  to  be  a  very  fine  variety.  To 
these  add  the  well-known  Neapolitan.  We  have 
several  other  sorts,  but  they  are  inferior  to  these, 
and  not  half  so  free.  K.  A. 


HAEDY  SPEING  FLOWERS. 

Amongst  these  the  Christmas  Eose  should  be 
named  first.  There  are  many  varieties  of  this 
plant,  but  the  most  popular  and  best  form  is  the 
variety  which  flowers  early,  and  produces  large, 
pure  white  flowers,  and  is  named  maximus.  In 
mild  winters  it  flowers  in  January,  and  the  crowns 
should  always  be  covered  byaclocheorhandlight, 
set  on  three  bricks,  in  order  to  protect  the  flowers 
from  the  wet :  frost  does  them  little  harm.  Next 
in  succession  come  the  spring  bulbs,  beginning 
with  the  small,  bright  blue  Scillas,  Snowdrops,  and 
Crocuses,  the  latter  of  many  shades  of  colour — 
purple,  blue,  yellow,  silver,  white,  and  numerous 
intermediate  tones ;  and  it  need  only  be  said  of 
all  that  they  can  hardly  be  planted  too  extensively 
or  too  thickly  on  borders  or  on  the  Grass.  They 
do  not  extend  fast,  and  produce  but  little  effect 
when  planted  thinly.  To  be  seen  to  advantage, 
they  should  be  planted  in  broad  masses  and  the 
colours  should  be  kept  separate.  When  mixed  indis- 
criminately the  effect  is  monotonous.  No  plants 
produce  a  richer  effect  in  spring  than  do  the  Crocuses 
arranged  in  distinct  masses  :  and  the  pure  blues, 
golden  yellows,  and  silvers  are  the  most  effective. 
A  mass  of  Snowdrops  looks  well  on  a  lawn,  but  it 
is  eclipsed  by  a  mass  of  any  of  the  silvery  white 
Crocuses,  which  are  more  telling,  the  flowers  being 
brighter  and  showing  themselves  better. 

Later  in  spring  we  have  a  whole  host  of  other 
bulbs,  represented  chiefly  by  the  Narcissus  and 
Tulip  family,  which  together  provide  a  rich  display 
for  two  or  three  months,  according  to  the  season 
and  locality.  We  have  had  Daffodils  in  flower 
s>me  seasons  from  the  1st  of  April,  when  the  Nar- 
cissus poeticus  nanus,  Horsfieldi,  and  others  began 
to  flower,  till  the  2oth  of  June,  when  we  could 
then  gather  good  blooms  of  N.  poeticus  florc-pleno, 
the  double  white  Daffodil.  The  Daffodils  are 
mostly  all  suitable  for  culture  on  the  flower  border, 
or  for  naturalising  on  the  Grass  and  in  the  wild 
garden.  The  varieties  are  numerous,  but  the 
really  good  kinds  from  the  gardener's  point  of  view 
arc  few.  Eespectable  seedsmen  who  consult  the 
popular  taste  reduce  the  list  from  a  hundred  or 
more  sorts  to  about  one  dozen  or  a  score ;  and 
these  include  such  as  the  common  double  Daft'odil, 
Narcissus  maximus.  Orange  Phccnix,  moschatus, 
biflorus,  Horsfieldi,  Bulbocodium,  and  Poet's  Nar- 
cissus in  its  single  and  double  forms,  all  of  which 
are  good.  Of  the  yellow,  perhaps  the  largest- 
flcwered  variety,  maximus,  and  the  small-flowered 


Bulbocodium  are  the  best.  The  first  is  single, 
produces  large  clear  yellow  flowers,  very  effective 
in  the  mass,  and  the  second  does  not  grow  much 
taller  than  a  Crocus,  and  is  equally  effective.  All 
the  varieties  should  be  planted  early  in  the  autumn, 
say  October,  but  not  later  than  November,  for 
they  begin  to  root  and  grow  early.  This  is  in  the 
case  of  bulbs  expected  to  flower  the  following 
spring,  for  Daffodils  will  transplant  at  almost  any 
season  of  the  year.  We  have  often  taken  them  up 
when  just  coming  into  flower,  and  the  plants  have 
flowered  well  afterwards.  Eoots  may  be  planted 
in  almost  any  situation  under  trees  or  in  the  open, 
but  the  earliest  and  best  flowers  are  produced  by 
plants  growing  in  sunny  situations,  at  least  in  the 
north.  The  tender  kinds  ripen  their  bulbs  better 
in  such  places,  and  consequently  flower  better. 

The  list  of  Tulips  is  a  long  one,  including 
double  and  single  kinds  ;  for  outdoor  planting  the 
single  kinds  are  by  far  the  best.  The  doubles  are 
top-heavy  and  droop,  and  for  show  have  no  chance 
with  the  single  varieties.  Any  number  of  varie- 
ties may  be  planted,  but  preference  should  be 
given  to  the  most  pleasant  shades,  and  between 
many  so-called  varieties  there  is  little  or  no 
difference.  There  are  early  and  late  kinds,  how- 
ever, and  in  planting  this  should  not  be  forgotten, 
as  the  two  provide  a  long  succession  of  flower,  and 
if  late  and  early  sorts  are  planted  in  alternate 
patches,  the  one  set  will  flower  just  as  the  other 
is  going  out.  On  the  bare  border  hardy  Tulips 
will  grow  and  flower  annually  for  a  score  of  years 
or  longer  if  not  disturbed.  Indeed,  they  will  do 
this  whenever  they  can  complete  their  growth  and 
mature  their  foliage  properly,  upon  which  their 
continuance  depends.  They  succeed  well  in  Grass, 
but  do  not  last  so  long,  as  the  Grass  chokes  them 
during  the  season  of  growth,  unless  kept  trodden 
down. 

Of  Scillas  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  there 
are  several  cultivated  forms,  but  the  blue  kinds 
hardly  differ  from  the  wild  wood  Hyacinth,  except 
in  length  of  stem  and  size  of  flower ;  but  the 
equally  strong  growing  rosy-tinted  and  the  white 
kinds  are  decided  acquisitions,  especially  the  white 
variety,  which  is  both  scarce  and  dear.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  pure  white,  and  during  the 
season  are  among  the  prettiest  flowers  on  the 
hardy  border.  It  is  a  plant  worth  planting  as 
freely  as  the  Daffodil,  and  it  succeeds  in  any  soil. 
It  is  a  good  subject  to  plant  among  masses  of  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  which  thrives  anywhere  among 
other  plants,  and  if  let  alone  will  yield  quantities 
of  flowers  in  May  and  June.  Unlike  Daffodils 
and  Tulips,  thecultivated  pot  Hyacinth  does  not  es- 
tablish itself  outdoors  except  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  bulbs  planted  out  in  November  in 
the  open  border  bloom  well  in  spring,  and  arc 
both  hardy  and  gay,rl vailing  or  beating  most  other 
spring  bulbs  by  their  pleasing  and  bright  shades. 
Old  bulbs,  too,  that  have  been  forced  early  under 
glass,  if  taken  care  of  after  they  have  done 
flowering  till  their  foliage  fades  naturally,  may  be 
afterwards  planted  out,  with  the  certainty  of  most 
of  them  flowering  during  the  next  two  years.  The 
flower-spikes  will  not  be  large,  perhaps  bearing 
nine  or  a  dozen  flowers  each,  but  when  planted 
in  patches  pretty  close  together,  they  look  just  as 
well  as  finer  ones.  Blue  flowers  are  plentiful 
among  spring  flowers,  and  the  Grape  Hyacinth  is 
one  of  the  best.  Roots,  planted  in  almost  any 
situation  where  the  ground  is  not  wet,  soon  make 
good  plants,  and  produce  many  flowers  unfail- 
ingly every  spring,  both  in  the  north  and  south  ; 
but  to  produce  effective  masses  it  must  be  planted 
freely  at  the  first,  and  then  be  left  to  itself.  It 
flowers  in  April.  Most  of  the  Irises  are  summer 
bloomers,  and  will  come  to  be  noticed  amongst 
these  ;  but  Iris  reticulata  is  a  very  early  flowering 
sort,  and  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  whole 
family:  it  also  forces  well.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
rich  blue  colour  and  fragrant,  and  the  plants 
should  have  a  favourable  position  on  the  border, 
as  it  comes  into  bloom  in  February  and  March. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  the  fol- 
lowing will  all  be  found  excellent,  showy,  and 
worthy  of  care  in  cultivation,  viz. ;  Arabis,  Dog's- 
tooth  Violets,  Cyclamens,  the  pink  and  blue  varie- 


ties of  Hepatica  apennina,  Iberis  corifolia  {the 
best  perennial  Candytuft),  Phlox  procumbens,  a 
rockery  subject,  of  creeping  habit,  and  very 
pretty  ;  Lithospermum  prostratum.  Anemone 
fulgens,  the  best  crimson  spring  flower,  and 
very  showy ;  Aubrietia  purpurea,  close-growing 
and  dwarf  blue  ;  red  and  white  double  Daisies, 
which  flower  freely  till  July,  and  are  very 
good;  Pansies  and  Violas  in  warm  spots  and 
borders  ;'.Saxifraga  Wallacei,  the  showiest  and  best 
of  its  class,  flowers  white ;  Wallflowers,  of  which 
there  are  now  good  distinct  strains  of  dwarf  habit, 
that  come  true  from  seed ;  the  giant  white  and 
yellow  Polyanthus,  the  boldest  and  most  striking 
of  the  yellow  section  of  that  family,  producing 
flowers  on  stalks  sometimes  9  inches  high,  with  a 
cluster  of  flowers  each  larger  than  the  common 
Primrose  ;  Polyanthuses  in  variety ;  and,  above 
all,  coloured  Primroses,  a  host  in  themselves,  pro- 
ducing an  almost  endless  variety  of  the  richest 
shades  of  colour.  Without  doubt  these  are  amongst 
the  very  best  offspring  flowers,  and  have  a  great 
future  before  them.  Seed  should  be  sown  in  all 
cases,  if  possible,  as  soon  as  ripe ;  but  the  pre- 
vious year's  seed,  sown  in  April,  gives  the  best 
plants  for  flowering  the  year  following.  These 
do  not  include  the  varieties  of  the  Primula 
japonica  and  other  exotic  varieties,  many  of  which 
are  also  beautiful.  The  common  Auricula  comes 
into  flower  as  the  Primrose  goes  out  of  flower,  and 
only  those  who  have  grown  it  outdoors  know  how 
well  it  grows  and  flowers,  especially  in  cool,  well- 
drained  soils.  It  is  propagated  by  seed,  the  same 
as  the  common  Primrose,  and  by  division  of  the 
stools  about  midsummer,  or  any  time  in  August 
or  September.  As  regards  the  usual  propagation 
of  spring  plants,  they  are  multiplied  by  seed,  cut- 
tings, or  division  of  the  roots.  Any  subject  which 
produces  stems  which  can  be  separated,  with  a  bit 
of  root  to  each,  will  grow  if  divided  and  re-planted, 
either  when  the  plant  has  just  died  down  or  when 
it  begins  to  grow.  All  bulbous  subjects  are 
easily  separated  when  the  foliage  dies  down,  and 
subjects  that  produce  a  profuse  growth,  like  the 
Arabis  or  the  perennial  Candytuft,  root  freely 
under  a  hand-light  any  time  during  the  summer. 
J.  S.  W. 

VEITCH'S  VIEGINIAN  CEEEPEE. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  valuable 
plants  for  covering  walls  which  we  possess,  as  it 
attaches  itself  thereto  without  any  nailing  or  other 
fastening.  The  foliage,  too,  is  the  right  shade  of 
green  and  very  dense,  and  the  plant  is  perfectly 
hardy.  In  a  young  state  it  is  not  very  rapid  as 
regards  growth ;  but  when  once  established,  its 
rate  of  progress  is  much  quicker,  the  slender 
shoots,  studded  at  regular  distances  apart  with 
bright  green  leaves,  pushing  away  several  feet  in 
a  season.  If  it  is  desired  to  cover  a  wall,  and  the 
plants  are  of  the  size  usually  sold— viz.,  about  a 
yard  high  and  slender  in  growth — they  should  be 
planted  somewhat  thickly,  especially  if  immediate 
display  is  required.  In  this  latter  case  they  may 
be  put  in  about  18  inches  apart  and  secured  to  the 
wall  by  a  few  nails,  a  support  which  will  be  neces- 
sary till  young  shoots  are  produced,  when  they  will 
attach  themselves  firmly  to  the  bricks  by  means  of 
the  small  sucker-like  productions  with  which  they 
are  furnished.  In  this  way,  if  large  plants  are 
removed,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  fasten  them  in 
theirplaces  till  the  first  season'sgrowthsecures  them 
in  the  ordinary  way.  I  was  compel  led  to  remove  some 
large  plants  two  years  ago,  and  as  the  roots  were 
principally  in  brick  rubbish  at  the  foot  of 
the  wall,  I  was  in  no  ways  sanguine  as  to  the  re- 
sult. However,  I  took  np  the  plants,  four  in 
number,  as  carefnlly  as  possible.  Even  then, 
however,  it  was  necessary  to  sacrifice  some  of  the 
roots,  and  those  that  remained  seemed  very  small 
in  proportion  to  the  branches.  These  latter  were 
stripped  from  the  wall  without  damage,  the  plants 
removed  to  their  new  quarters,  planted  carefully, 
and  supplied  with  water  during  the  following 
summer;  the  result  exceeded  my  anticipations. 
It  would  now  be  impossible  to  tell  that  the  plants 
had  ever  been  shifted.  This  habit  of  securing 
itself  to  whatever  support  is  near  gives  this  Vir- 
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ginian  Creeper  an  advantage  over  its  stronger- 
growing  ally,  which  to  cover  a  wall  requires  in  the 
first  place  to  be  secured  thereon  ;  but  when  that 
is  done,  the  long  drooping  branches  arrange  them- 
selves in  a  very  graceful  manner.  In  the  case  of 
Veitch's  Virginian  Creeper,  however,  the  wall  is 
covered  with  a  dense  mass  of  foliage.  After 
it  has  attained  a  large  size,  it  sometimes  pro- 
duces foliage  that  differs  altogether  from  that 
usually  found  on  it.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  it  is 
as  large  as  that  of  a  Grape  Vine  and  deeply  lobed. 
Such  an  occurrence  is  singular,  as  no  one  would 
take  the  large  lobed  leaves  and  the  small  ordinary 
foliage  to  belong  to  the  same  plant ;  but  if  cuttings 
with  only  large  leaves  are  struck.the  young  growth 
produced  therefrom  is  of  the  ordinary  character. 
A  pretty  effect  is  produced  by  planting  this  Ampelop- 
sis  and  one  of  the  smaller  Ivies  in  such  a  way  that 
their  branches  become  intermixed.  In  that  case 
the  Ivy  furnishes  the  wall  in  winter,  when  the 
Ampelopsis  is  without  leaves,  and  in  summer  the 
foliage  of  the  other  becomes  more  prominent  than 
that  of  the  Ivy.  This  Ampelopsis  strikes  readily 
from  cuttings  if  taken  off  during  winter.  Cut  the 
shoots  into  pieces  about  6  inches  long,  and  put 
them  in  pots  of  sandy  soil.  .  About  a  dozen  in  a 
5-inch  pot  is  a  good,  useful  number,  and  they  will 
require  to  be  kept  close  in  a  cold  frame  till  rooted. 
Cuttings  will  also  root  if  put  in  the  open  ground, 
but  in  that  case  it  is  necessary  to  employ  stouter 
shoots  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  obtain  them.  The  young  shoots  may 
be  taken  during  summer  and  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  those  of  Fuchsias,  when  they  will  soon 
root.  They  are  more  susceptible  of  damp  than 
Fuchsias  are,  but  with  a  little  attention  to  obviate 
this  but  few  will  be  lost.  Take  the  cuttings  as 
early  in  the  summer  as  possible ;  they  may  be 
potted  off  when  rooted,  and  will  make  good  little 
plants  by  autumn.  They  will  strike  readily  enough 
now,  but  in  that  case  it  is  better  when  rooted  to 
leave  them  undisturbed  till  early  spring  ;  then 
pot  them  off  and  plant  them  out  as  the  season 
advances.  This  Ampelopsis  is  also  known  an^j 
frequently  met  with  under  the  name  of  Vitjg 
tricuspidata.  Alpha. 

Wintering  Tlgridlae.— The  excellent  illus- 
tration of  Tigridia  alba,  published  in  The  Garden 
the  other  day,  reminds  me  of  one  or  two  instances 
in  which  I  have  seen  the  other  varieties  of  this 
showy  flower  cultivated  in  the  west  of  England. 
At  Lringport  I  remember  seeing  them  in  Septem- 
ber in  excellent  condition.  They  were  in  a  bed 
in  the  open  air  where  they  had  been  growing  four 
years  with  only  the  protection  of  some  rough  leaf 
soil  put  on  the  surface  during  winter.  In  Mr. 
Marshall's  garden,  at  Taunton,  Tigridiasare  lifted 
late  in  the  autumn  and  taken  to  a  cool  house ;  they 
are  then  placed  in  a  shallow  box  and  some  soil  is 
put  over  the  roots.  A  very  little  moisture  in  the 
soil  serves  to  keep  the  bulbs  sound  and  fresh  dur- 
ing the  winter.  After  all  dinger  of  severe  frost 
is  over,  they  are  planted  again  in  rather  large 
clumps  in  the  mixed  border,  where  they  flower  as 
well  as  anyone  can  desire.  1  have  tried  these 
Tigridias  both  permanently  planted  out  and  lifted 
and  stored  during  the  winter,  but  our  position  is 
too  cold.  With  us  they  only  commence  to  flower 
very  late  in  the  summer,  and  then  the  flowers 
which  they  produce  are  but  few. — J.  C.  C. 

Dwarf  Scabious.— These  are  not  half  so 
much  grown  as  they  deserve  to  be,  as  not  only 
are  they  very  showy  in  beds  or  borders,  but  they 
are  also  valuable  in  pots  for  the  embellishment  of 
greenhouses  and  conservatories — a  purpose  for 
which  they  are  well  adapted.  They  may  be  had  in 
bloom  almost  at  any  season  by  sowing  at  different 
times,  or  by  keeping  plants  stopped  or  pinched 
back  till  about  a  month  or  so  before  blooms  are 
wanted.  To  have  them  early,  seed  should  be  sown 
in  pots  or  pans  in  September,  and  the  plants,  when 
large  enough,  pricked  off  thinly  or  potted  singly, 
and  kept  close  for  a  few  days  to  give  them  a  start, 
after  which  the  best  place  for  them  to  winter  in  is 
a  light,  airy  shelf  in  any  cool  house  or  pit  near  the 
glass.  Early  in  spring  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
them  a  shift  into  7-inch  pots,  which  are  quite  large 


enough  to  grow  them  in,  as,  when  they  become 
root-bound,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  keep  them 
well  fed  by  watering  with  liquid  manure.  By  the 
end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June  they  will  be 
benefited  by  being  plunged  outdoors,  which  should 
be  done  in  an  open,  sunny  position,  as  the  more 
stocky  and  hardy  the  shoots  are,  the  more  flowers 
will  they  produce.  For  planting  in  borders,  plants 
are  generally  raised  in  spring  ;  but  it  is  quite  worth 
while  to  sow  in  the  autumn,  as  they  are  so  per- 
sistent in  blooming  that  tt.ey  last  the  whole 
summer  through,  however  soon  they  begin.  As 
they  vary  much  from  seed,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
save  cuttings  from  any  fine  sorts,  and  propagate 
in  that  way  ;  by  doing  that  a  select  strain  may  be 
secured,  and  distinct  colours  had  for  arranging  in 
lines  or  beds  as  may  be  desired,  or  for  planting 
en  masse,  in  which  manner  they  produce  a  very 
striking  and  pleasing  effect.  These  dwarf  Scabious 
live  out-of-doors  in  mild  winters ;  we  have  many 
now  in  our  borders  which  have  afforded  us  great 
quantities  of  flowers  for  cutting. — S.  D. 

Auricula  offsets.— The  season  has  now 
arrived  for  thoroughly  overhauling  Auriculas. 
Every  one  of  them  must  be  carefully  examined  ; 
all  decaying  leaves  and  decaying  matter  should 
be  removed,  and  the  pots  which  have  become 
dirty  should  be  scrubbed  clean.  This  is  the  best 
time  to  take  off  offsets.  They  strike  roots  more 
freely  and  require  less  looking  after  at  this  season 
than  at  any  other.  We  use  2|-inch  pots  in  which 
to  strike  them.  Three  small'  offsets  may  be  put 
in  one  pot,  or  one  or  two  larger  ones  in  the  same 
sized  pot.  The  pots  should  be  placed  close 
together  under  handlights  out  of  doors.  Surface 
dressing  next  demands  attention.  This  used  to 
be  considered  a  very  important  item  in  the  culture 
of  the  Auricula,  and  by  many  growers  it  is  held  to 
be  so  now.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  surface 
soil  is  removed  and  replaced  by  some  material 
much  more  stimulating,  say  equal  parts  of  loam 
and  rotten  manure.  Now,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  more  mischief  is  done  to  the  plants  by 
this  rich  feeding  than  good.  All  that  the  plants 
require  is  to  have  the  green  mould  that  may  have 
gathered  on  the  surface  removed,  to  be  replaced 
with  a  small  portion  of  compost  rather  richer  than 
that  used  for  ordinary  potting.  Now,  too,  is  the 
best  time  to  sow  seeds  gathered  in  July  last 
year.  We  used  at  one  time  to  sow  them  as  soon  as 
gathered,  but  the  largest  proportion  of  them  did 
not  appear  above  ground  until  spring,  and  some 
small  plants  that  appeared  late  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  were  cut  off  by  slugs.  The  seeds  vegetate 
freely  in  a  bed  in  which  there  is  a  little  bottom-heat; 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  well  up  and  the  first  rough 
leaf  formed,  they  are  pricked  out  in  .S-inch  pots, 
about  a  dozen  in  a  pot ;  when  the  leaves  meet 
together  they  are  again  repotted,  three  plants  in 
the  same  sized  pot.  At  next  potting  one  only  is 
placed  in  each  pot. — J.  Douglas. 

Christmas  Roses.— These  are  most  service- 
able as  regards  supplying  cut  bloom.  The  earliest 
and  finest  with  us  is  Helleborus  niger  maximus, 
which  has  much  larger  blossoms,  with  stronger 
and  longer  stems  than  those  of  the  type  ;  but,  al- 
though a  stronger  growing  kind,  it  does  not  flower 
so  freely  as  H.  niger,  which  comes  quite  crowded 
with  blooms.  In  pots  this  latter  is  of  great  value, 
as  it  may  be  used  for  the  embellishment  of  room 
windows  or  greenhouses,  where  plants  of  it  will 
last  in  perfection  for  weeks  at  a  time.  In  taking 
them  up  they  should  be  lifted  with  good  balls,  so 
as  to  give  as  little  check  as  possible  :  and,  when 
potted  in  light,  rich  soil,  they  should  be  placed  in 
a  damp,  cold  frame,  and  kept  close  till  they  get 
fresh  hold  and  the  flowers  begin  to  expand,  atter 
which  they  will  bear  more  exposure  and  air  with- 
out flagging.  Those  intended  for  cutting  out- 
doors will  need  protection,  for,  though  very  hardy, 
the  blooms  being  so  near  the  ground  get  disfigured 
through  the  splashing  of  heavy  rain  ;  not  only 
this,  too,  but  they  come  more  delicate-looking 
and  pure  under  a  cover  of  glass,  the  petals  being 
then  a  lovely  clear  waxy  white,  without  the  tinge 
they  usually  have  when  fully  exposed.  If  the 
plants  are  in  single  patches  in  borders,  a  hand- 
light  answers  as  well  as  anything,  and  a  few  old 


sashes  may  be  laid  over  those  growing  in  beds. 
People  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  good 
stock  of  Hellebores  will  find  early  spring  the  best 
time  to  start  with  them,  as  then  they  are  just 
commencing  their  growth,  and  may  be  pulled 
apart  and  divided  at  pleasure.  What  they  like 
most  to  grow  in  is  peat,  and  a  good  situation  for 
them  is  the  margin  of  Rhododendron  beds,  as 
there  they  get  partial  shade,  in  which  they  delight. 
Although  peat  suits  them  best,  Christmas  Roses 
grow  freely  and  do  fairly  well  in  almost  any  soil 
that  is  not  actually  stiff  and  close ;  and  even  in 
this,  leaf-mould  and  sand,  dug  and  mixed  with  it, 
will  afford  all  they  require.  In  planting  beds, 
they  should  be  placed  triangularly,  at  about  18 
inches  apart,  so  as  to  give  room  for  their  foliage 
to  spread,  as  on  the  full  development  of  this  de- 
pends the  crowns  they  make  and  the  number  of 
blossoms  they  form. — S.  D. 


LAWNS  AND  THEIR  FORMATION. 
The  lawn  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  and  most  pleasing  features  of  an  English 
garden,  and   through  all   the  changes   of    style 
which  have  taken  place  in   regard  to  the  floral 
decoration  of  our  pleasure  grounds,  no  one  has, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  ever  suggested  any  altera- 
tion in  regard  to  it  or  objected  to  its  extent,  pro- 
vided it  can  be  kept  in  proper  order.      The  lawn 
may  be  described  as  the  frame  in  which  the  gar- 
den picture  is  set,  and  without  which,  or  failing 
to  keep  it  in  good  order,  no  garden  can  ever  look 
as  it  ought  to  do  any  more  than  fine  paintings 
and  other  works  of  art  can  be  displayed  to  advan- 
tage in  an  unfurnished  or  unsuitable  building. 
Seasons  may  vary,  and  our  flower  beds  may  vary 
with  them,  sometimes   be  successful  and  some- 
times disappointing,  but  in  our  peculiar  and  fit- 
ful climate  the  Grass  lawn  always  affords  satis- 
faction and  pleasure,  provided  it  has  been  pro- 
perly made  at  the  outset,  and  properly  treated 
afterwards.     A  lawn  should  be  spacious  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  garden,   even,  smooth, 
always  green,   and  pleasant  to  walk  upon.     To 
have  it  like  this,  it  must  be  well  made  and  well 
kept,  but  most  depends  on  the  making  of  it ;  and 
the  main  points  to    consider    in  regard  to  this 
matter  are  the  levelling,  drainage,  trenching  or 
digging,  sowing  or  turfing,   and   keeping  ;    and 
these  I  propose  to  treat  of  separately. 
Rough  Levelling. 
This  is  a  term  which  applies  to  lawn  making, 
whether  the  ground  is  intended  to  be  flat  or  un- 
dulating.    As  a  rule,  the  latter  feature  predomi- 
nates, only  tennis  lawns  and  croquet  grounds,  kc, 
being  laid  out  quite  flat  and  level.     Levelling  un- 
dulating ground  consists  in  simply  filling  up  hol- 
lows and  reducing  knolls  or  hillocks,  on  the  give- 
and-take  principle,  so  as  to  give  the  ground  an 
even  and  pleasing  contour  without  disturbing  i's 
general  form,  except  in  the  case  of  .slopes  and  ter- 
races, which  must  be  set  out  accordingly  at  the 
beginning.     In  cases  where  the   ground  is  very 
uneven,  however,  it  sometimes  becomes  necessary 
to  remove  the  good  surface  soil  temporarily,  ard 
level  the  subsoil,  or  even  remove  a  portion  of  it 
from  its  place — work  which  involves  considerable 
expense.     On  no  account  should  the  good  soil  be 
buried  under   such  circumstances  ;   it  should  be 
put  aside  to  go  on  the  top  again  when  the  work 
is  finished.      Jluch  needless  labour  and  expense 
in  forming  a  lawn  on  diificult  ground   maj'  be 
saved  by  the  judicious  planning  and  planting  of 
the  ground,  and  no  steps  should  be  taken  in  regard 
to  the  lawn  till  the  shrubberies,  clumps,  and  beds, 
&c  ,  are  all  set  out,  and  their  position   and  levels 
axertained;    and,  as  far  as   possible,   all    heavy 
planting  should  be  finished  beforehand.     All  tree 
roots  and  large  stones  should  be  removed  from  the 
lawn,  particularly  the  former,  which,  if  left  in  the 
ground,  will  decay  in  time,  causing  the  soil  to  fall 
HI  and  making  the  surface  very  uneven.     In  gar- 
dens where  lawns  have  been  made  on  the  sites  of 
plantations  where  the  stumps  have  not  been  care- 
fully removed,  the  atter  subsidence  of  the  ground 
where  the  roots  have   been  decayed  renders  the 
lawn  very  uneven  and  unsightly,  not  to  speak  of 
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the  fnngns  which  the  decaying  roots  generate, 
and  which  appears  annually  in  the  shape  of 
masses  of  offensive  Toadstools  all  through  the 
autumn. 

Drainage. 
A  general  rongh  level  having  been  effected,  the 
drainage  most  be  seen  to  ;  the  extent  and  nature 
of  it  will  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  formation. 
Thin  and  naturally  dry  soils  are  better  without 
drainage,  as  it  only  tends  to  starve  the  Grass  in 
dry  seasons ;  but,  as  a  rule,  drainage  is  necessary 
to  carry  away  superfluous  water  quickly,  and  pre- 
vent melted  snow  and  heavy  rains  flooding  the 
lawn  for  any  length  of  time.  For  comfort's  sake, 
lawns,  like  walks,  should  be  dry.  Drains  i  feet 
deep,  and  from  15  feet  to  30  feet  apart,  according 
to  the  situation,  with  a  .'J-inch  tile  in  the  bottom, 
and  6  inches  of  broken  stones  or  rough  cinders 
down  on  the  tiles,  and  a  ready  outfall  to  a  main 
drain  of  sufficient  capacity  to  prevent  "  drowning,'" 
will  be  sufficient  in  most  cases  ;  but  in  retentive 
soils  or  swampy  peat  even  more  than  this  may  be 
needed.  As  a  rule,  a  good  guide  in  such  cases  is 
the  amount  of  drainage  found  to  be  necessary  on 
the  farm  lands  of  the  district ;  what  is  sufficient 
for  these  will  be  sufficient  also  for  a  garden  lawn, 
and  what  this  is  can  soon  be  found. 

Tkenching  the  Ground. 
The  main  beauty  of  a  lawn  consists  in  its  fresh- 
ness of  appearance,  and,  to  secure  this  for  as  long 
a  period  as  possible  throughout  the  year,   the  soil 
must  be  deep,  rich,  and  dry  ;  hence  trenching  in 
all  cases  is  almost  a  necessity.  It  is  rarely  a  piece 
of  natural  ground  is  found  to  be  of  uniform  depth 
throughout.    Nor  is  it  needful  that  it  should  be 
80 ;  but  it  is  important  that  the  gradations  from 
the  shallow   to    the    deeper  portion    should    be 
gradual,  and  even  otherwise  the  ground  is  certain 
to  be  "  patchy'— one  of  the   worst  faults  a  lawn 
can  have.  The  finer  Grasses  and  Clover  will  prefer 
those  spots  where  the  soil  is   deepest  and  richest, 
and  forsake  those  portions  where  it  is  thin  and 
poor,  which  will  be  usurped  by  Moss  and  weeds ; 
and    in     dry    seasons     the    latter     will     suffer 
first,     and     become     brown     and    dead-looking, 
thus  spoiling  the  appearance  of  the  sward.    I  have 
seen  lawns  on  which  obliterated  walks,  that  had 
not  been  trenched  to  the  same  depth  as  the  rest 
of  the  ground,  remain  perfectly  distinct,   owing 
to  the  colour  of  the  vegetation  they  produced,  for 
thirty  years  afterwards.     Whatever  depth,  there- 
fore, the  ground  can  be  trenched  to,  which  will  de- 
pend upon  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  cost, 
it  must  be  trenche  1  to  a  uniform  depth,  and  the 
subsoil  in  the  bottom  of  the   trench   should  be 
turned  up  rough  with  a  strong  fork  as  well ;  but 
any   bad   soil   which   may   be   dug   up   must   be 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  good  soil  and  not  left 
on  the  surface  next  the  sod ;  for  bringing  up  bad 
bott  Dm  soils  on  a  lawn  ground  is  not  like  doing  the 
same  on  ground  constantly  cultivated  by  the  spade 
or  plough.  Proceed  by  opening  a  good  wide  trench 
the  width  of  the  piece,  and  turn  over  the  ground 
in  a  regular  manner  till  the  whole  is  finished,  and 
then  leave  it  for  a  good  while  to  settle.     After- 
wards the  surface  should  be  finally  levelled,  and 
if  any  manure  is  to  be  given,  it  should  be  dug  into 
the  surface  at  the  same  time.    If  the  soil  be  natu- 
rally good,  no  manure  will  be  needed ;  but  if  poor, 
it  will  be  much  benefited  by  the  application  of 
rotten  farmyard  manure,  rotten  leaves,  or  vege- 
table refuse.     Good  fresh   loam,  free  from  weeds, 
is  also  excellent  for  the  purpose.    This  trenching 
and   manuring  should  be  performed  as  early  in 
autumn  as  possible  ;    and  the  winter  rains  and 
frosts  will  settle  the  soil  better  and  more  evenly 
than  ramming  or  rolling,  neither  of  which  is  ad- 
visable. 

Laying  down  a  Lawn  from  Seed. 
This  is  by  far  the  best  plan  of  forming  a  pure, 
olean  Grass  sward,  free  from  those  weeds  and 
coarse  Grasses  which  mar  the  appearance  of  so 
many  lawns,  and  which  are  inseparable  from 
lawns  made  from  the  natural  turf.  When  seed 
has  to  be  sown,  the  ground,  being  already  pre- 
pared as  advised,  should  be  made  ready  for  sowing 
in  April  by  treading  (rolling  will  not  do)  the  soil 
evenly,  raking  it  smooth,  and  removing  all  stones 


and  lumps  projecting  above  the  surface  ;    after 
that   the  seed  should  be  sown  thickly  and  har- 
rowed slightly  in  by  a  short,  blunt-toothed  iron 
rake  and  rolled  down.     Grass  seeds  mixed  in  the 
right  proportions  for  the  purpose  are  most  con- 
veniently procured  from  respectable  seed  houses  ; 
but  samples  differ  greatly,  some  "  mixtures  "  con- 
taining  more   weeds    and    coarse   Grasses     than 
others,   and  these  give  the  lawn  quite  a  coarse 
appearance.      Only     the   most    respectable    seed 
houses  sell  good  Grass  seeds,  and,  with  a  list  of 
the  different  Grasses  which  the  mixtures  are  said 
to   contain,  no  one  should  have  any  difficulty  in 
procuring  what  he  wants.     The  quantity  of  seed 
to     an  acre  should  not  be  less  than  50  lbs.,  and 
f  much  more  can  be  afforded,  all  the  better.     As 
a  rule  seed  is  sown  much  too  thinly,  and  years 
elapse  before  a  dense  turf  is  formed.     By  sowing 
thickly  enough,  however,  and  manuring  j  udiciously , 
a  good  lawn  may  be  had  the  same  season  the  seed 
is  sown.     Remarkable  examples  of  results   from 
seeds  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  were  exhi- 
bited in  the  grounds  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  in 
1878.     Several  English  firms   competed    for    the 
prize  offered  for  the  best  example  of  lawn  Grasses, 
each  exhibitor  being  portioned  out  a  considerable 
piece  of  ground,  which  they  sowed  and  tended 
themselves.     All  the  examples  presented  diffe- 
rences,  some   being   fine   and  some  coarse,  just 
according  to  the   proportion   of  the   varieties  of 
Grasses  sown  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  samples  ; 
but  although  in  each  case  the  seed  had  only  been 
sown  about  May,  the  Grass  was  quite  thick  and 
dense  by  the  month  of  August,  and  beautifully 
fresh  and  green.    The  seed  had  been  sown  thickly 
in  well-enriched  soil,  and  the  Grass  had  been  regu- 
larly cut  during  the  season,  and  the  cuttings  left 
evenly  scattered  upon  the  lawn  by  the  mowing 
machine.     Good  seed  is  rather  dear ;  but  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  cost  of  procuring  turf, 
laying  it  down,  watering,  rolling,  and  tending  it, 
sowing  is   probably  the    cheapest    plan,   and  in 
other  respects  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best. 
Laying  Down  Turf. 
For  turf  or  sods  the  ground  is  prepared  in  the 
same  way  as  for  seed.     The  turf  should  Le  of  the 
finest  quality  procurable  ;  but  it  is  only  on  certain 
formations  and  under  certain  conditions  that  it  can 
be  procured  free  from  weeds  and  course  Grasses. 
The    turf    should  be   taken   off    in   pieces  about 
18  inches  square,  of  an  even  thickness  of  2  inches 
or  thereabout,  and  brought  to  the  place  in  rolls 
where  it  is  wanted,  and  laid  down  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  taken  up.  The  sods  should  be  beaten 
shapely  by  the  spade  as  they  are  laid,  and  after- 
wards the  whole  lawn  should  be  rolled  frequently 
by  a  heavy  roller  in  moist  weather  to  render  the 
surface  level.     In  summer,  should  the  sods  shrink 
—as  they  will  do  in  dry  weather  —the  seams  should 
be  filled  up  with  fine  soil  to  prevent  evaporation 
and  bind  the  sods  together.     Turfing  by  inocula- 
tion  consists   in  chopping  the  sods  up  in  small 
pieces,   scattering    them    over   the    ground,    and 
rolling  them  in.     This  plan  is   only  resorted  to 
when  turf  is  too  scarce  to  permit  I33  ing  down  the 
turves  whole;  but  it  answers  very  well,  and  if  a 
few  seeds  are  sown  at  the  same  time,  a  very  good 
lawn  is  thereby  formed  in  one  season. 

Keeping  the  Lawn  in  Order. 
To  keep  a  Grass  lawn  permanently  in  good  order 
it  must  be  cut  regularly  by  the  machine  or  scythe, 
by  the  former  if  possible,  and  periodically  manured 
by  means  of  top-dressings.  When  the  clippings 
are  left  on  the  lawn,  manure  need  not  be  applied 
so  often,  as  the  short  Grass  acts  as  a  manure,  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  wood  ashes  ;  but  the  prac- 
tice helps  to  propagate  weeds,  Daisies,  Dandelions, 
Plantains,  and  the  like,  and  on  the  whole  had  better 
not  be  adopted,  except  on  very  clean  lawns.  Under 
any  circumstances  the  cutting  of  the  Grass  should 
begin  as  soon  as  the  Grass  begins  to  grow 
in  spring,  and  be  continued  till  it  ceases 
to  grow  in  autumn.  A  smooth,  dense  carpety 
turf  can  only  be  preserved  by  these  means,  as  the 
cutting  prevents  the  Grass  going  to  seed,  and 
causes  the  roots  and  fibres  to  spread,  until  in  a  short 
time  the  turf  becomes  a  dense  velvety  mass,  such 
as  is  only  found  on  a  closely  shaven  lawn.     At  the 


same  time,  this  constant  removal  of  the  short 
Grass  is  certain,  sooner  or  later,  just  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  soil,  to  impoverish  a  lawn,  and 
must  therefore  be  made  good  by  annual  or  perio- 
dical top-dressings  in  the  form  of  guano,  foot, 
or  wood  ashes,  or  a  mixture  of  all  the  three,  than 
which  there  is  nothing  better,  and  one  dressing  in 
spring  will  be  sufficient.  To  this  end  any  garden 
refuse  should  be  burned,  and  with  it  all  the  short 
Grass  collected  during  the  season,  and  as  much 
earth  as  possible.  The  ashes  can  afterwards  be 
sifted  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  have  the  soot  and 
guano  added  to  them  when  they  are  used,  which 
may  be  at  the  rate  of  3  cwts.  or  i  cwts.  to  the  acre. 
The  fine  sittings  of  coal  ashes  may  also  be  applied 
with  advantage  alone,  but  more  advantageously  in 
conjunction  with  other  manures.  Two  inches  of 
coal  ashes  laid  under  the  turf  will  prevent  worms 
rising,  and  this  plan  may  be  adopted  in  the  case 
of  tennis  courts  and  cricket  grounds.  In  winter 
lawns  should  be  frequently  swept  and  rolled.  As 
toweeds,  the  most  troublesome  inGrass  are  Dande- 
lions, Plantains,  and  Daisies,  which  when  once 
established  are  difficult  to  eradicate.  They  may 
be  kept  out  of  a  well-made  lawn  with  little 
trouble  by  removing  them  as  they  appear;  but 
where  they  exist  in  quantities.  Daisies  and  Plan- 
tains are  not  easily  got  rid  of,  except  by  much 
labour.  Dandelions  may  be  extirpated  by  cutting 
the  crowns  of  the  plants  off  and  pouring  a  few 
drops  of  carbolic  acid  on  the  root,  but  the  opera- 
tion may  have  to  be  repeated  several  times. 


Snowdrops.  —  These  are  now  blooming  pro- 
fusely in  many  parts  of  South  Wales.  I  rarely  find 
them  in  beds  or  within  the  bounds  of  cultivated 
ground,  but  in  the  woodlands  they  seem  to  grow 
naturally,  and  here  they  are  in  such  harmony 
with  the'ir  surroundings  that  I  am  surprised  they 
are  not  strewn  about  everywhere  in  woods  and 
parks.  At  present  we  have  no  flowers  except 
Snowdrops,  and  they  are  more  pleasing  than  ttie 
gayest  flower  bed  or  border  I  have  ever  seen  in 
July.— Cambrian. 

Gladioli  amongst  Boses.— Many  are  de- 
terred from  growing  these  on  account  of  the 
cost  of  the'.bulbs;  but,  though  the  named  sorts 
are  dear,  seedlings  are  cheap  enough,  good  roots 
being  only  about  £1  per  lUU— at  least,  that  is  the 
price  we  get  them  for,  and  grand  they  are,  with 
their  strong  tall  spikes  of  bloom  of  many  shades 
of  colour,  ranging  from  the  vivid  scarlet  of  the 
well-known  brcLChleyensis  down  to  almost  the 
purest  of  whites.  For  planting  .imongst  Roses 
nothing  can  be  finer,  as,  when  the  first  flush  of 
beauty  is  over,  these  Gladioli  come  in  and  tower 
up  above  the  foliage  of  the  dwarfs,  or  arrest  the 
eye  bv  their  splendour,  and  lead  it  away  from  the 
ugly  "stems  and  stakes  of  the  standards,  which 
always  seem  to  want  something  to  hide  them. 
When  grown  in  borders,  the  way  I  think  Gladioli 
look  best  is  in  clumps  of  three,  planted  tri- 
angularly, about  6  inches  apart,  as  groups  like  that 
are  very  telling  and  produce  a  striking  effect.  I 
have  heard  many  complain  of  losing  their  Gladioli, 
which  is  generally  caused  by  taking  them  up  too 
soon,  as  after  flowering  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
stand  and  ripen  till  the  tops  gradually  turn  brown 
and  die  away  naturally,  before  which  time  the 
roots  should  not  be  dug  up.  Not  only  are  Gladioli 
often  Liken  up  long  before  they  should  be,  but 
they  are  frequently  dried  off,  as  it  is  termed,  by 
exposing  them  to  sun  and  air,  which  may  be  all 
very  well  for  a  few  hours  if  they  are  wet  when 
taken  fresh  out  of  the  ground ;  but  if  they  lie 
long,  they  must  of  necessity  shrivel  and  lose  much 
of  their  strength.  The  way  in  which  I  have  always 
found  them  to  winter  best  is  in  dry  sand,  which 
prevents  anv  shrivelling  and  preserves  their  full 
strength.  The  time  to  plant  is  about  the  middle 
of  March ;  and  if  others  are  put  in  at  short  in- 
tervals, a  long  succession  of  bloom  may  be  had. 
The  soil  in  which  Gladioli  do  best  is  a  rich  deep 
sandy  one  ;  and  if  not  naturally  sharp,  a  handful 
of  sand  should  he  thrown  over  each  bulb  at  the 
time  of  planting,  which  will  keep  it  from  rot- 
ting.—S.D. 
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FROGNAL. 
This  fine  old  house,  the  Kentish  seat  of  Earl 
Sydney,  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  resi- 
dence of  the  illustrious  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  a  con- 
temporary of  the  Charles'.  Though  Frognal  has 
been  in  the  Sydney  family  for  the  past  century  and 
a  quarter,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  material  alteration 
has  taken  place  in  the  principal  features  of  the 
house  itself,  and  the  garden,  too,  has  seemingly 
undergone  but  little  change.  The  grand  old  trees 
to  be  seen  here  were  probably  even  in  Warwick's 
time  but  little  less  in  size  than  now,  for  many  of 
them  must  have  e.^isted  there  for  centuries.  The 
garden  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  true  English 
or  landscape  sty  le,  marred  in  no  way  by  any  modern 
introduction  not  in  keeping  with  its  character  and 
that  of  its  surroundings.  True,  a  few  modern  co- 
niferous and  other  trees  have  been  introduced,  but 
these  consist  of  the  best  kinds,  and  borders  full  j 


trees,  consisting  of  Walnuts,  Beeches,  Planes, 
Chestnuts,  and  other  deciduous  kinds,  besides 
Lebanon  Cedars. 

Next  to  the  tree  growth,  which  constitutes  one  of 
the  especial  beauties  of  the  place,  the  most  striking 
feature  is  the  fine  extent  of  lawn,  particularly  the 
stretch  in  front  of  the  mansion,  which  is  as  level 
as  a  billiard  table,  and  free  from  flower  beds  and 
other  impedimenta  which  are  so  apt  to  destroy 
what  artists  term  breadth  of  effect.  Such  a  spacious 
and  admirably-kept  lawn  as  this  affords  ample 
room  for  practising  lawn  games  without  interrup- 
tion. The  boundary  of  the  lawn  is  a  sunken  fence, 
which  imperceptibly  connects  it  with  the  park, 
certainly  among  the  most  beautiful  in  Kent,  being 
thickly  studded  with  magnificent  tree  growth,  and 
well  diversified  by  pleasing  undulations  that  cha- 
racterise the  whole  of  the  neighbourhood  about 
the  picturesque  village  of  Chislehurst. 


filling  some  of  the  beds  with  tall-growing  plants 
with  fine  foliage — a  capital  innovation,  inasmuch 
as  it  somewhat  relieved  the  terrace  lawn  of  its 
otherwise  monotonous  flatness.  Such  plants  as 
large-leaved  Cannas,  Tobaccos,  Castor-oils,  varie- 
gated Maize,  Chilian  and  common  Beet,  Wigandias, 
and  others  produced  a  fine  effect  planted  in  bold 
masses,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  beds  of 
such  brilliant  flowering  plants  as  scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums, Tropaeolums,  Marguerites,  and  others  of 
a  similar  character. 

Roses,  here  as  elsewhere,  are  evidently  great 
favourites,  as  they  occur  everywhere  about  the 
place  grown  in  various  ways.  The  majority  are 
pegged  down,  thus  forming  large  compact  masses 
of  flowers  and  foliage.  In  one  part  some  fine  bush 
Roses  are  pegged  down  on  the  Grass— an  excellent 
plan,  and  one  that  should  be  more  frequently 
practised  than  it  is.  The  only  extra  care  they  need 


Frognal,  Chislehurst,  View  of  principal  frmt. 


of  old-fashioned  perennials  that  meet  one  at  every 
turn  are  brightened  up  in  summer  by  a  judicious 
assortment  of  bedding  plants. 

The  annexed  illustration  shows  a  view  of  the 
house,  looking  across  the  lawn,  and  embraces  the 
huge  bole  of  one  of  the  fine  Oaks  with  which  the 
place  abounds.  At  the  further  extremity  of  the 
lawn,  looking  from  the  mansion,  are  some  of  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  Turkey  Oak  that  could 
anywhere  be  seen.  They  are  not  so  remarkable 
for  huge  size  as  for  perfect  form  and  wide  spread  of 
branches.  The  height  of  the  finest  of  these  Turkey 
Oaks  is  50  feet,  with  a  spread  of  branches  of  over 
100  feet,  while  the  girth  of  the  trunk  at  a  yard 
from  the  base  is  11  feet.  This  tree  is  a  magni- 
ficent object  from  spring  to  autumn,  and  even  in 
winter  it  is  most  picturesque.  One  of  the  finest 
English  Oaks  has  a  bole  18  feet  in  girth,  a 
spread  of  branches  of  110  feet,  and  a  height  of 
about  60  feet.  There  is  likewise  a  fine  Tulip  Tree 
C  Liriodendron  Tulipifera)  about  as  high  as  the 
English  Oak  just  alluded  to,  and  a  Magnolia 
grandifiora  in  front  of  the  house  50  feet  in  height. 
Besides  these  there  is  a  great  variety  of  other 


The  walls  of  the  plain  old  red  brick  house  are 
adorned  with  a  fine  growth  of  such  shrubs  as  the 
Pyraoantha,  Garrya  elliptica,  and  surrounding  the 
house  is  a  raised  terrace,  but  one  of  the  least 
objectionable  type,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  too  high 
nor  too  abruptly  cut  off  from  the  lawn,  the  slope 
being  gentle  and  less  like  a  railway  embankment 
than  one  usually  sees.  The  terrace  is  embellished 
tastefully  with  suitable  vases,  which  in  summer 
are  filled  with  flowers.  The  vases  skirting  the 
path  shown  in  the  engraving  contrast  effectively 
with  the  predominating  green  of  the  lawn  and 
foliage. 

The  principal  display  of  flower  beds  con- 
sists of  a  double  row  of  simple  circular  beds 
running  parallel  with  the  terrace,  and  placed 
so  as  to  interfere  in  no  way  with  the  lawn. 
These  beds  are  filled  generally  with  bold 
masses  of  one  kind  of  plant— an  arrangement 
the  effect  of  which  is  far  finer  than  that  of  a 
heterogenous  mixture  of  various  kinds  placed  in 
a  comparatively  small  area,  and  oftener  than  not 
the  colours  are  most  inharmonious.  Last  summer 
Mr.  Crasp,  the   gardener,   introduced  a  plan  of 


is  paying  a  little  attention  at  first  to  have  the  shoots 
properly  placed  in  the  positions  they  are  to  occupy. 

In  a  quiet,  sheltered  corner  of  the  grounds  there 
is  a  thriving  plantation  of  the  choicer  kinds  of 
Conifers,  among  the  most  noteworthy  of  which 
are  Abies  Albertiana,  A.  Douglasi,  Cupressus  Law- 
soniana,  C.  nutkaensis,  Taxodium  sempervirens, 
Pinus  Cembra,  Cedrus  atlantioa  and  Deodara, 
Cryptomeria  japonica,  and  Wellingtonia  gigantea, 
all  of  which  seem  to  flourish  uncommonly  well  in 
this  locality. 

An  Italian  garden  is  still  retained,  representing, 
as  it  does,  a  relic  of  the  old  style  of  gardening, 
and  adjacent  to  it  is  an  old-fashioned  Camellia 
house,  filled  with  fine  old  bushes,  which  afford  in 
early  spring  a  grand  harvest  of  bloom.  The 
kitchen  garden,  fruit,  and  plant  houses  are  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  esta* 
blishment.  There  are  some  veteran  Black  Ham- 
burgh Vines  which  still  carry  good  crops  of  fruit. 
Plants  to  yield  flowers  for  cutting  are  admirably 
grown,  particularly  Gardenias,  Stephanotis,  MarS- 
chal  Niel  Roses,  and  other  useful  plants  for  that 
purpose,  all  planted  out.  W.  Goldbing. 
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Fruit  Garden. 

OUR  GOOSBBEEEIES. 
Like  many  other  {rnits,  the  numbers  of  varieties 
of  Gooseberries  that  encumber  the  lists  are  now 
practically  endless,  and  many  of  the  sorts  grown 
are  only  remarkable  for  their  size,  flavour  being  a 
secondary  consideration,  and  yet  there  is  no  fruit 
probably  that  is  cultivated  in  English  gardens  in 
which  the  varieties  difEer  so  much  in  this  respect. 
Between  the  good  and  bad-flavoured  kinds  there 
is  a  gulf  so  wide  that  only  those  who  have  com- 
pared them  together  can  appreciate  the  difference. 
Our  varieties  of  Gooseberries  have  not  been  the 
production  of  skilled  hybridists  or  gardeners,  who 
might  be  supposed  to  understand  the  subject  best, 
but  of  operative  weavers  and  mill-workers,  who, 
strangely  enough,  have  hitherto  had  the  Goose- 
berry almost  exclusively  in  their  hands,  and  they 
have  striven  more  for  size  than  for  quality  in  the 
production  of  new  sorts.  To  such  an  extent  has 
competition  for  prizes  for  size  been  carried  in 
Lancashire  and  adjoining  counties,  that  the  "  big 
Gooseberry  '  of  the  season  has  long  since  become 
a  proverbial  joke.  Cultivated  varieties  of  Goose- 
berries have  not  been  numerous  .so  long  as  some 
peopleimagine,  and  to  Lancashire  amateurs  belong 
the  credit  of  having  brought  this  fruit  to  the  degree 
of  perfection  it  has  attained.  On  referring  to  the 
several  histories  of  the  plant,  we  find  that  the  Goose- 
berry was  not  known  to  the  ancients,  and  that 
even  at  the  present  day  it  is  only  grown  to  per- 
fection in  England,  where  all  the  good  kinds  have 
originated,  and  in  the  colonies  where  the  climate 
suits  it.  There  is  no  record  of  its  systematic  culti- 
vation before  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  was 
late  in  the  eighteenth  century  before  garden 
varieties  became  common.  At  that  date  a  Goose- 
berry weighing  10  dwts.  was  considered  large, 
whereas  now  large  kinds  are  three  times  that 
weight,  or  over  30  dwts.  This  fruit  shows  in  a 
remarkable  manner  how  much  the  bulk  and 
weight  of  any  fruit  can  be  increased  by  culti- 
vation. In  its  wild  state  the  fruit  is  small  and 
seedy,  but  in  the  cultivated  state  the  pulp,  as 
in  the  Strawberry,  increases  enormously.  One 
good  advantage  of  the  increase  in  the  size  of 
varieties,  apart  from  flavour,  is  that  it  increases 
the  value  of  the  fruit  for  pies  and  tarts,  as  the 
larger  the  berries  can  be  had  in  the  green  and 
tender  state,  the  more  profitable  the  crop,  for 
much  money  is  now  made  out  of  green  Goose- 
berries, while  large  quantities  are  also  preserved 
before  they  are  ripe. 

The  Lancashire  Goosebeket  grower  be- 
stows great  pains  on  the  cultivation  of  his  favourite, 
and,  as  has  been  before  observed,  he  attaches 
great  value  to  size  in  the  case  of  exhibition  kinds. 
He  has  even  devised  a  method  of  pruning  and 
training  whereby  the  berries  hang  clear  of  the 
branches,  like  the  bunches  of  Grapes  in  a  vinery, 
and  so  swell  fairly  without  being  bruised  or 
pricked  by  being  blown  about  by  the  wind.  In  a 
working  collier's  garden  the  writer  was  siiown 
bushes  trained  as  flat  as  tables,  not  above  a  foot 
high,  and  covering  a  large  area  of  ground,  the 
branches  being  supported  by  short  stakes,  over 
which  they  were  trained  horizontally;  the  berries 
were  hanging  clear  underneath,  and  to  be  seen  only 
by  lying  down  on  the  ground  and  lookine:  under 
the  bushes.  All  this  pains  was  taken  to  produce 
exliibition  samples.  To  what  degree  of  peifection 
the  flavour  of  the  Gooseberry  might  be  brought 
no  one  can  say  ;  but  if  it  be  possible  to  excel  the 
already  existing  best  varieties  as  much  as  these 
excel  others,  we  may  expect  the  Gooseberry  in  the 
future  to  rank  amongst  the  most  delicious  and 
esteemed  of  our  dessert  fruits.  As  it  stands  now 
there  are  none  more  acceptable,  and  even  con- 
noisseurs revel  in  a  good  "feed "of  Gooseberries 
in  season  when  plenty  of  other  more  valuable 
fruits  are  to  be  had.  People  hardly  ever  tire  of 
eating  Gooseberries,  and  they  seldom  do  anyone, 
even  delicate  folk,  any  harm.  It  is  a  pity  we 
cannot  have  more  of  them  ;  th?y  never  cloy  the 
palate.  It  is  to  the  gardener  we  owe  our  good 
garden  Gooseberries,  for  if  he  has  not  raised 
tbem,  he  has  at  all  events  selected  the  best  for 


dessert  purposes  and  for  preserving,  avoiding 
the  larger  and  coarser  varieties,  which  are  of  no 
use  except  for  show. 

The  most  popular  dessert  kinds  are  about 
the  size  of  a  good  marble,  and  two  typical  sorts  are 
the  Early  Sulphur  and  the  Red  Warrington.  Of 
the  latter  we  would  speak  particularly.  It  is  an 
old  sort,  sometimes  known  as  the  Aston  Red  and 
Volunteer.  The  fruit  is  of  fair  size,  of  remarkably 
agreeable  flavour,  keeps  well  till  late  in  the  season, 
and  is  alike  useful  for  dessert  or  for  preserving. 
The  bush  is  very  prolific  and  very  distinct  in  habit, 
growing  in  a  wide -spreading  shape,  with  the 
points  of  the  shoots  drooping  towards  the  ground. 
There  is  no  other  red  kind  so  extensively  grown  by 
thosewhoknowthegood  sorts  either  for  market  pur- 
poses or  private  use,  and  for  a  second  early  or  late 
sort  more  of  it  should  be  grown  than  any  other ; 
its  remarkably  vigorous  habit  and  fertility  distin- 
guish it  from  all  others.  A  number  of  bushes  of 
the  Red  Warrington  here  are,  I  suppose,  at  least  40 
years  of  age.  We  transplanted  them  18  years  ago, 
and  they  were  old  bushes  then  ;  we  have  moved 
them  more  than  once  since,  and  they  are  still 
strong  and  fruitful.  It  is  one  of  those  sorts  that 
do  well  behind  a  north  wall,  where  the  fruit  will 
hang  till  November,  and  as  it  ripens  in  the  open 
quarter  in  August,  it  has  a  long  season  of 
productiveness.  During  that  season  we  use 
hardly  any  other  sort.  The  colour  is  red  or 
greenish  red,  for  at  times  the  fruit  never 
becomes  quite  red  all  over ;  but  it  is  al- 
ways well  flavoured.  The  somewhat  too  much 
praised  Ironmonger  is  too  small,  as  well  as 
thick-skinned,  and  not  a  very  valuable  sort. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  small  kinds  have  too  much 
skin  for  their  size,  and  I  do  not  recommend  small 
sorts  for  planting  either  for  dessert  or  preserving. 
An  excellent  early  white  or  yellow  kind  of  about 
the  same  size  as  the  Warrington  is  the  Early 
Sulphur,  which  is  a  great  bearer  and  a  good 
grower.  This  sort  is  worth  planting  extensively. 
The  fruit  is  excellent,  of  refreshing  and  excellent 
flavour,  and  ripe  among  the  lii'st.  Garibaldi, 
another  large  yellow  sort,  is  also  good ;  and 
Woodward's  Whitesmith  is  the  best  of  all  the  green 
or  white  kinds,  and  may  be  grown  as  a  companion 
to  the  Red  Warrington.    In  order  to  have 

Late  Gooseberries,  they  should  be  either 
trained  on  walls  facing  north,  or  be  planted  close 
to  the  north  walls  when  they  cannot  be  trained  to 
them.  Here  the  fruit  will  keep  a  long  while  on  the 
trees,  specially  if  matted  up  when  about  ripe. 
Goosebi  rries  require  good  culture  and  free  pruning 
if  good  fruit  is  expected,  but  it  is  a  bad  plan  to 
cut  the  shoots  back  severely.  We  often  leave  one- 
year-old  shoots  of  the  Warrington  2  feet  long,  and 
on  such  shoots  we  have  counted  nigh  upon  a 
hundred  fine  fruit  in  a  good  season.  The  common 
fiiult  of  Gooseberry  management  is  allowing  the 
buds  at  the  base  of  the  bush  and  on  the  stem  to 
grow.  These  buds  soon  produce  a  thicket  of  gross 
i-hoots  that  choke  up  the  centre  of  the  bush  and 
prevent  the  light  and  air  from  reaching  the  fruit 
These  shoots  the  unskilful  or  indifferent  pruner 
contents  himself  by  simply  cutting  back  to  the 
base,  instead  of  wrenching  them  out  altogether, 
and  the  result  is  a  worse  crowd  than  before. 
It  matters  little  what  shape  a  bush  is  trained 
in  so  long  as  it  is  kept  thin  and  free  from 
suckers  and  snags,  or  artificial  spurs  that  pro 
duce  useless  spray.  All  shoots  cut  out  should 
be  cut  clean  off  at  the  base,  and  most 
dependence  should  be  placed  on  the  young  shoots 
for  a  crop.  The  caterpillar— that  scourge  of  the 
Gooseberry  quarter — can  only  be  dealt  with  if 
taken  in  time  when  it  does  appear ;  and  Helle- 
bore powder,  put  in  water  and  applied  by  a  syringe, 
or,  better  still,  a  good-going  garden  engine,  is  the 
best  remedy,  only  Hellebore  is  objectionable  on 
account  of  its  poisonous  nature.  Mulching  the 
ground  thickly  with  manure  or  short  litter  is  an 
excellent  preventive,  as  it  appears  to  keep  the  cater- 
pillars from  getting  up  out  of  the  soil,  where  they 
hybernate,  to  the  bushes.  We  have  heard  before 
of  mulchings  of  tan  having  the  same  effect,  but 
any  other  mulching  will  do  as  well,  provided  it  is 
thick  enough  and  is  tucked  in  close  to  the  stem 


and  extends  outwards  about  2  feet.  When  the 
bushes  alone  occupy  the  ground,  its  entire  sur- 
face may  as  well  be  mulched  over.  This  mulching 
keeps  down  weeds  effectually,  and,  when  the  soil 
is  poor,  promotes  a  stronger  and  better  growth. 
Once  fruit  quarters  are  mulched,  mulch  always. 
Such  dressings  bring  the  roots  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  these  surface  roots  increase  every 
year,  so  that  it  becomes  dangerous  to  dig  or  fork 
about  the  roots,  and  digging  in  fruit  plantations 
is,  as  a  rule,  an  unwise  practice.  Mulchings  should 
be  applied  in  the  autumn  or  winter  as  soon  as  the 
bushes  have  been  pruned.  S. 


INSIDE   V.  OUTSIDE  VINE  BORDERS. 
In  reference  to  this  subject  "  J.  S.  W."  asked  me 
to  point  to  an  example  where   roots  of  Vines 
planted  near  the  front  arches  betook  themselves 
to  the  inside  border  as  much  as  to  the  outside  one, 
stating  at  the  same  time  that  he  does  not  wish 
me  to  compromise  the  name  of  any  gardener,  but 
just  to  tell  him  where  such  a  fact  has  been  proved, 
and  he  will  investigate  the  matter  himself.    I  can 
assure  "J.  S.  W."  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  assist 
him  in  inquisitorial  investigations  of  this  kind. 
Nevertheless,   for  his  enlightenment  I  may  ven- 
ture to  mention  a  place  where  all  that  I  have 
said  on  the  subject,  and,  more,  can  be  seen  and 
verified,  and  that  is  Eastnor  Castle.    Here  there  is 
a  noted  old  Hamburgh  Vine  that  every  year  pro- 
duces a  crop,  that  for  combined  weight  and  finish 
may  safely  challenge  any  in  the  kingdom.     This, 
planted  inside  the  end  of  a  very  long,  wide  house, 
has  a  full-sized  outside  border,  and  as  much  more 
inside,  both  of  which  are  as  full  of  active  roots  as 
they  can  hold.     So  far  from  its  being  conrect  that 
roots  will  not  stop  in  an  inside  border  if  they 
can  get  out,  I  assert  that,  if  their  wants  from  the 
first  in  the  inside  are  provided  for  and  afterwards 
attended  to,  old  Vines  that  have  lost  their  inside 
roots,  or  that  never  have  had  any,  can  be  induced 
to  make  them  in  quantity  equal  to  that  of  young 
vigorous    plants  ;    instances    of    both    I     have 
proved  in  practice,  and  have  frequently  seen  the 
circumstance  verified  by  others.     An  instance  of 
the  latter  occurrence  I  also  may  name,  as  I  saw, 
examined,  and  had  authority  for  speaking  of  it  a 
few  years  back,  and  that  was  at  Wynward  Park. 
There  were  there  three  large  old  houses  filled  with 
Vines  nearly  twenty  years  old  that  three-fourths 
of  the  time  had  been  altogether  in  an   outside 
border,   and  that  were  brought   in  through    the 
wall  level  with  the  outside.     Mr.  Jones,  who  was 
gardener  there  then,  had  made  a  good  inside  bed, 
into  which  the  roots  ran,  penetrating  the  whole, 
like  those  of  Couch  Grass.    The  Vines  consisted 
of  most  of  the  leading  kinds— Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria, Black  Hamburgh,  Mrs.  Fince,  Raisin  de  Ca- 
labre,  Victoria  Hamburgh,  ISuckland  Sweetwater, 
Alicante,   and    Gros   Guillaume.      Some  of    the 
bunches  of  the  latter  were  from  7  lbs.  to   10  lbs. 
in  weight ;  Raisin  de  Calabre  from  5  lbs.  to  7  lbs. ; 
and  Victoria  Hamburgh  from  3  lbs.  to  4  lbs.  Taken 
altogether,  they  were  as  fine  a  lot  of  well-finished 
Grapes  as  I  ever  met  with  at  one  place,  and  to 
those  who  know  enough  of  Grape  growing  to  be 
able  to  trace  results  to  their  proper  source  there 
was  no  mistake  that  the  improved  condition  of 
these  Vines  was  owing  to  the  newly-made  inside 
roots.    Those  who  saw  the  grand  lot  of  bunches 
with  which  Mr.  Jones  that  year  took  nearly  every 
first  prize  offered  for  Grapes  at  the  Bishop  Auck- 
land show  will  not  forget  them,  nor  the  lesson 
they    taught   those   who   believe   that    roots   of 
Vines  will  not  stop  in  inside  borders  if  they  can 
get  outside.     With  such  instances  as  those  just 
named,  and  plenty  more  that  might  be  added,  did 
I  feel  at  liberty  to  do  so,  "  J.  S.  W.,"  I  think,  will 
see  that  if  he  cannot  manage  to  get  Vines  to  root 
equally   in  an  out  and  inbide   border,  there  are 
people  who  can.  T.  Baines. 


Watering  !■■  treading  fruit  tree  bor- 
ders.—There  are  two  ways  of  watering  a  border ; 
one  is  to  give  it  a  good  deluging  at  long  intervals, 
and  the  other  is  to  keep  the  soil  moist  by  frequent 
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and  gentle  applications  in  such  a  manner  as  to  re- 
semble natural  rainfall.  It  is  not  generally  known, 
I  believe,  that  heavy  and  frequent  waterings  tend 
to  settle  the  soil  of  a  border  and  to  make  it  hard 
and  close  more  than  any  amount  of  treading  on  it 
with  the  feet  will  do.  We  all  know  how  a  pot  of 
sand  is  settled  by  a  good  watering,  and  the  same 
thing  takes  place  in  a  Vine  border.  I  am  not 
aware  that  this  fact  has  been  alluded  to  before, 
but  I  had  my  attention  drawn  to  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  effects  of  watering  the  other  day 
by  the  men  who  were  trenching  and  adding  to  an 
old  inside  Vine  border.  For  years  this  border 
has  been  trodden  on  the  surface  by  the  feet,  but 
when  it  was  turned  over  the  trodden  portion  was 
found  to  be  in  much  the  openest  and  best  condi- 
tion, while  another  strip  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  vinery,  and  on  which  a  foot  had  never  been 
set,  was  remarkably  hard  and  close  for  3  feet 
down  ;  the  difference  could  be  easily  seen  by  the 
eye  and  readily  felt  with  the  spade.  The  only  rea- 
son I  can  assign  for  this  portion,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  border,  being  so  hard  and  solid  is 
that  three  rows  of  hot-water  pipes  lie  over  it  from 
end  to  end,  and  owing  to  its  always  being  the 
driest  part  it  got  more  water  than  the  rest  of  the 
border,  many  a  potful  being  poured  on  there  when 
none  was  given  elsewhere.  At  all  events  it  was 
much  the  hardest  part  of  the  border,  and  I  leave 
the  subject  to  the  reflections  of  those  who  believe 
in  deluging  newly  made  borders  with  water  at 
certain  times.— J.  S.  W. 


RENEWING  OLD  FRUIT  TREES. 
The  common  plan  adopted  by  the  inexperienced 
when  making  changes  in  their  fruit  houses  and 
gardens  is  to  root  out  old  trees  and  substitute 
young  ones.  In  the  case  of  useless  varieties,  this 
is  the  best  plan  ;  but  with  good  sorts,  with  which 
no  fault  is  found  ercept  perhaps  that  they  are  in 
a  weak  state  or  unfertile,  such  summary  measures 
should  not  be  adopted  without  due  consideration. 
Old  trees  can  be  renewed  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  judicious  management,  because,  owing  to  their 
habit  of  growth,  they  put  on  new  tissue  every 
year,  and  by  promoting  vigorous  growth  through 
generous  treatment  a  new  layer  of  bark  soon  ac- 
cumulates and  restores  vitality.  It  is  surprising 
what  strides  an  old  Peach  tree,  for  example,  will 
make  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  if  well  nursed 
root  and  top  and  allowed  to  develop  additional 
shoots  and  leaves.  The  old  bark-bound  branches 
and  limbs  take  a  fresh  lease  of  life,  and  swell  and 
crack  with  distension  ;  new  baik  will  be  seen  to 
form  in  the  rents,  and  this  is  the  first  sign  of  re- 
newed vitality.  Every  fresh  addition  of  tissue  in 
this  way  acts  as  a  further  leverage  of  growth  in 
the  future.  Old  Vines,  long  restricted  to  one  short 
cane,  if  allowed  to  extend,  will  double  their  growth 
in  a  short  time,  unless  they  are  very  old  indeed; 
but  the  ancient  Vine  at  Harewood  House,  which 
fills  a  large  vinery  from  end  to  end,  responded 
in  this  way  to  the  fresh  start  given  it  a  number  of 
years  ago  when  its  roots  were  lifted  and  replanted, 
and  it  is  now,  or  was  lately,  a  fine  fruitful  Vine. 
In  the  case  of  old  trees,  therefore,  we  say  renovate 
rather  than  replant,  unless  things  are  very  bad 
indeed,  and  no  fear  need  be  entertained  as  to 
the  result.  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  the  good 
effects  of  renovation  so  often  that  I  offer  this  ad- 
vice confidently.  A  house  is  sooner  filled  with 
bearing  wood  by  restoring  old  Vines  or  Peaches 
than  by  planting  new  trees,  provided  the  suicidal 
plan  of  cutting  down  the  trees  to  the  bottom  is  not 
adopted  at  the  same  time,  in  which  case  new  ones 
might  as  well  be  planted.  Eighteen  years  ago  the 
vigour  and  fertility  of  Vines  here  were  renewed  by 
the  simple  process  of  draining  the  border  afresh, 
top-dressing,  and  giving  the  branches  more  room  ; 
and  now  no  one  would  believe  the  Vines  to  be  the 
same,  so  strong  is  the  wood  and  heavy  the  crops. 
In  another  case  an  amateur  came  into  possession 
of  an  old  Vine  that  almost  any  gardener  would  have 
cast  to  the  rubbish  heap  at  once,  so  weak  and 
miserable  had  it  been  for  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  ;  it  was,  however,  retained,  partially  lifted, 
and  well  seen  to,  and  the  crops  "it  has  borne  for 
three  out  of  the  four  years  since  it  was  operated 


upon  have  been  a  marvel.  Old  Peaches  behave  just 
in  the  same  way.  The  roots  travel  far,  and  get 
down  among  the  drainage  and  sub-soil ;  the  border 
gets  worn  out ;  accumulated  top-dressings  laid  one 
upon  another  annually,  probably  quite  out  of  reach 
of  the  roots,  soon  tell  a  tale,  as  indicated  by  the 
increasing  debility  of  the  branches ;  but  lift  these 
same  roots  in  autumn,  lay  them  near  the  surface 
in  sharp  good  soil,  thin  out  the  shoots  and  regulate 
the  others,  and  give  them  the  proper  degree  of 
heat,  and  the  result  in  one  or  two  years  will  strike 
the  most  casual  observer.  With  moderate  crop- 
ping, one  season's  growth  under  such  conditions 
will  work  wonders,  and  the  tree  will  be  saved  and 
the  house  retained  full  of  fruitful  branches,  the 
future  health  and  welfare  of  which  will  depend  on 
treatment  alone.  Old  Apples  and  Pears  answer  to 
such  treatment  in  just  the  same  way.  With  trees 
radically  diseased,  gummed,  or  cankered,  it  is 
another  matter  ;  but  for  trees  that  are  only  poor 
and  weak,  or  unfruitful,  there  is  every  hope,  and 
they  should  not  be  discarded.  The  great  point  in 
such  cases  is  generally  to  find  the  roots  and  treat 
them  judiciously.  Strong  doses  of  manure  are  of 
little  use,  [unless  the  roots  are  where  they  can 
make  use  of  it.  Feeble  old  roots  need  lifting  and 
laying  in  a  generous  light  mixture  of  loam,  sand, 
and  refuse,  peat,  or  leaf -mould  in  equal  quantities. 
In  this  they  soon  root  afresh,  producing  multitudes 
of  youns;  fibres  where  there  were  none  before,  and 
afterwards  they  can  be  nourished  by  stronger  diet. 
S.  W. 

FRUIT-PACKING  FRAUDS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  GARDEN. 

Sib,— Allow  me  to  address  fruit  growers  for  mar- 
ket upon  a  subject  closely  connected  with  the  suc- 
cess or  otherwise  of  their  calling,  viz.,  that  of  fruit 
packing.  The  dishonesty,  for  it  is  nothing  else,  dis- 
played in  the  style  of  packing  home-grown  fruit  for 
Covent  Garden  Market  is  simply  shameful.  Pass- 
ing through  that  market  recently,  I  observed  some 
Apples  being  overhauled,  and  was  surprised  to  see 
the  rubbishy  fruit  that  was  concealed  in  the  middle 
of  the  package.  It  consisted  of  small  specked 
Apples,  quite  worthless  from  a  mercantile  point 
of  view.  In  the  same  market  last  week  there  was 
a  bushel  of  Apples  well  topped  with  fine  fruit, 
apparently  worth  about  6s.  a  bushel.  Some  which 
I  meai.ured  were  9  inches  round.  Of  these  there 
were  about  two  layers,  perhaps  a  peck ;  then  came 
half  a  bushel  or  more  of.rubbish — Apples  small, 
specked,  and  half  rotten,  none  of  them  being  larger 
than  Walnuts,  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  basket 
were  a  few  more  about  as  good  as  those  on  the 
top.  For  this  basket,  as  offered  for  sale,  any 
ordinary  buyer  would  have  been  led  to  have  given 
about  three  times  its  actual  worth.  This  season, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  American  crop,  English 
growers  have  the  market  pretty  much  under  their 
own  control ;  but  such  practices  as  those  to  which 
I  have  just  alluded  are  not  likely  to  bring  home- 
grown fruit  into  favour.  American  barrels  of  Apples 
are  all  through  alike  good,  and  buyers  know  exactly 
what  to  give  for  them,  buton  our  English  produce 
no  such  confidence  can  be  placed  ;  that  has  to  be 
carefully  inspected.  Deception  of  the  kind  to 
which  I  refer  is  simply  suicidal,  and  the  sooner 
such  matters  are  mended  the  better. 

A   MiDDLESE.X    FEUIT  GROWEE'S   SON. 


5129.— Canker  in  Apple  trees.— From  my 
experience  with  Apple  trees  I  am  convinced  that 
canker  oftener  arises  from  the  presence  of  insects 
on  the  bark  than  from  the  roots  being  in  soil  that 
they  do  not  like,  although  this  latter  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  evil.  From  close 
watching  and  examination,  I  find  only  those  trees 
subject  to  canker  that  have  been  attacked  by 
American  blight  or  other  parasitical  insects  that 
live  on  the  bark.  The  latter  must  be  kept  clean 
if  the  plants  are  to  be  maintained  in  good  health. 
There  are  various  ways  of  doing  this,  one  being  to 
syringe  them  periodically  with  fresh  limewash 
used  when  hot  immediately  after  slaking ;  it  then 
does  its  work  effectually,  clearing  off  Moss,  Lichen, 
and  insects  that  are  on  the  branches,  and  leaving 


them  bright  and  polished  after  being  well  washed 
by  the  rain.  For  American  blight  I  know  of 
nothing  better  than  paraffin,  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  pint  or  so  in  four  gallons  of  water, 
and  applied  to  the  bark  or  places  in  which  the 
insects  lurk.  The  paraflin  is  so  searching  and 
penetrating,  that  it  dissolves  them  at  once,  and 
destroys  all  eggs  that  may  be  in  the  crevices  where 
the  old  brood  lurks.  For  the  last  two  or  three 
years  we  have  depended  on  the  fumes  of  burning 
sulphur  as  an  insecticide  and  cleanser  of  fruit 
trees,  and  nothing  can  answer  better;  it  is  sudden 
death  to  all  parasites,  and  does  not  in  the  least 
injure  buds  or  bark,  but  quickly  improves  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  latter  and  restores  the  trees  to 
health.— .1.  Sheppakd. 

Trebbiano  Q-rape— A  few  weeks  ago  I  saw 
and  tasted  samples  of  this  Grape  grown  by  Mr. 
Gilbert  at  Burghley.  I  was  informed  that  it  was 
his  favourite  winter  white  Grape,  and  the  fact  is 
not  surprising,  as  under  the  high  condition  to 
which  this  variety  has  been  brought  at  Burghley 
it  would  captivate  anybody.  The  smallest  of  the 
bunches  would  weigh  .3  lbs.  They  were  well 
shouldered,  and  tapered  nicely  to  the  point.  The 
berries,  too,  were  large  and  plump  as  those  of 
Hamburghs  in  June.  The  colour  was  of  a  beau- 
tiful golden  tint,  and  their  flavour  most  pleasant 
and  refreshing.  Altogether,  as  grown  at  Burgh- 
ley, it  is  a  charming  and  most  satisfactory  Grape 
in  Januai'y,  and  one  which  may  safely  be  recom- 
mended.— Cam  BRIAN. 

5130.— Digging  among  Strawberries  is 
a  practice  which  is  most  injurious  ;  it  breaks  and 
destroys  the  roots,  the  most  active  portions  of 
which  are  generally  to  be  found  near  the  surface, 
and  these  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  fed 
by  top  dressings  of  old  soil  or  manure  ;  at  this 
season  the  latter  should  be  short  and  decomposed, 
and  put  on  so  as  not  to  bury  up  the  crowns  while 
it  is  made  to  lie  snugly  around  them.  Applied  in 
this  way  it  encourages  the  formation  of  fresh 
feeders  at  the  base  of  the  plants,  which,  as  Straw- 
berries grow  so  much  out  of  the  ground  at  that 
point,  is  a  great  help  to  them  when  sending  up 
their  blossoms  and  perfecting  their  fruit.  This  is 
the  reason  why  spare  rich  soil  is  so  good  for  them 
during  the  winter,  and  not  only  is  that  and  the 
manure  highly  beneficial  in  the  manner  stated, 
but  they  protect  the  plants  greatly  from  cutting 
winds  and  hard  weather,  the  combined  influences 
of  which  often  cripple  them  sadly  and  weaken 
their  powers  for  growing.  Another  thing  that 
affects  Strawberries  injuriously  is  the  stripping  off 
their  old  foliage  (their  winter's  dress),  which  should 
be  left  to  shelter  them,  and  this,  when  it  is  al- 
lowed to  remain,  it  does  in  away  nothing  else  can 
do,  as  the  young  leaves  gradually  push  up  under 
and  find  their  way  through  when  they  get  a  little 
hardened  and  can  take  care  of  themselves. — S.  D. 


S/TORT  NOTES.— FRUJT. 


5133.— Brown  s^ale  on  Peach  trees.— If  the  trees 
are  trained  to  a  fivUis  or  nailefl  to  a  wall,  undo  the  whole  of 
the  branches,  auil  carefully  hand-wash  thera  with  a  sponge 
and  soft  soapy  water.  In  this  way  all  the  scale  can  be 
washed  oft.  — Ilfoed. 

Blenheim  Orange  Melon.— Permit  me  to  advise 
growei-s  of  this  favourite  Melon  to  take  care  to  obtain  it 
trne.  seeing  that  a  spiu'ious  and  very  inferior  kind  is  in  the 
marlcet,  thus  causing  vexatious  disappointment,  as  well  as 
damaging  the  reputation  of  so  good  a  Melon.— C.  M. 

6133.—  Fermentin?  material  la  Paach  houses. 
— St-ible  manui'i-  ft-rmenting  in  a  Peach  house  while  the 
trees  are  in  blossom  would  most  likely  cause  the  whole  of 
thebloonii  to  drop  off.  It  will  be  better  to  rest  satisfied 
with  present  conditions  and  wait  a  few  weeks  longer  for 
the  c^op  to  ripen  than  hasten  it  in  the  w-ay  proposed. — 
J.  D.  O. 

Peaches  on  open  walls. — After  visiting  some  of 
the  largest  and  best  managed  gardens  in  Ireland,  from 
Cork  to  Dublin,  I  met  no  gardener  who  has  f  idly  succeeded 
in  growing  Peaches  under  .any  management  or  with  any 
.aspect  satisfactorily  against  an  open,  unprotected  wall.  If 
success  could  have  been  secured  in  this  way,  I  believe  Mr. 
(Isliorn,  Fota  Island,  (^ueenstown.  a  grand  situation  and 
aspect,  would  have  had  it ;  yet  he  .assured  me  that  he  is 
going  in  for  protection  against  spring  frosts.  At  Alinella. 
a  150- foot  Peach  wall  yields  thousands  of  fruit  with  a  tem- 
porai-y  sash  protection  during  the  setting ;  without  this 
failure  would  be  certain  as  elsewhere.— W,  J.  Mvkphy. 
Clonmtl, 
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Melons  for  preserving. — Where  ripe 
Jlelons  are  required  for  preserving  whole  I  can 
confideutly  recommeud  Scarlet  Gem.  For  such  a 
purpose  large  fruit  is  not  required.  Fruits  weigh- 
ing from  10  ounces  to  14  ounces  are  more  valued 
than  larger  ones  for  preserving,  and  Scarlet  Gem, 
if  properly  managed,  is  just  the  variety  to  supply 
them.  We  have  grown  it  for  the  last  two  years, 
and  if  we  had  required  many  ripe  fruits  we  should 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  seven  or  eight 
from  an  ordinary  sized  pit  light.  Bottom  heat  is, 
of  course,  necessary,  and  if  the  plants  are  put  out 
early  in  May,  and  allowed  to  set  the  required 
number  of  fruits  all  at  one  time,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  the  whole  of  them  ripe  within 
a  few  days  of  each  other.  This  variety  is  also  as 
well  suited  for  the  dessert  table  as  preserving,  its 
flavour  being  excellent.—  J.  C.  C. 

Shrivelled  Grapes  plumping-  up  again. 
- — "  J.  S."  gays  I  am  mistaken  in  saying  tbat  Grapes 
which  have  shrivelled  through  the  roots  being  too 
dry  will  not  plump  up  again  however  much  water 
is  given  them,  and  instances  some  Lady  Downes 
under  Mr.  Thomsons  care  that  were  allowed  to 
hang  on  the  Vines  until  spring,  and  which  then 
plumped  up  when  the  sap  rose.  This  case,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  is  outside  the  question.  The  Lady 
Downes  doubtless  shrivelled  in  the  winter  through 
the  length  of  time  during  which  they  had  hung, 
while  the  Grapes  of  which  I  spoke  shrivelled  in 
the  autumn,  not  through  evaporation  of  their  juice, 
but  through  sheer  want  of  water.  The  effects  of 
the  flow  of  sap  in  spring,  and  those  of  the  appli- 
cation of  water  when  the  Vines  were  dormant,  are 
two  very  different  matters. — T.  Baines. 

Since  I  wrote  on  this  subject  last  week  it 

occurred  to  me  to  put  in  practice  an  experiment 
that  had  before  suggested  itself  to  me,  but  to 
which  I  never  had  occasion  to  resort.  A  week  ago 
I  cut  a  partly  shrivelled  bunch  of  Grapes  hanging 
near  the  pipes  in  our  late  vinery,  and  bottled  it  in 
the  usual  way,  inserting  the  shoot  in  charcoal  and 
water,  but  instead  of  placing  the  bottle  in  a  dry 
cool  place  I  hung  it  on  a  beam  in  our  plant  stove, 
at  the  warmest  end,  and  have  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  berries  fill  up  again  to  a  considerable 
extent,  while  no  decay  has  manifested  itself. 
Since  I  hung  the  bunch  up  another  party,  who  has 
seen  it,  informs  me  that  Mr.  Henderson,  late  of 
Alden  Abbey,  Watford,  put  the  same  plan  in  prac- 
tice with  the  most  successful  results.  After  all 
there  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  al  in  a  shrivelled 
bunchof  Grapes  plumping  up,  sinceit  is  well  known 
that  both  shrivelled  bark  and  drooping  leaves  of 
plants  are  revived  in  the  same  way.  A  curious 
question  arises,  too,  as  to  how  long  Grapes  will 
keep  under  such  treatment,  which  is  radically 
different  from  the  cool  and  dry  system  under 
which  the  Grapes  rot  when  they  do  decay.  We 
must  not  forget  that  a  ripe  bucch  of  Grapes  is  not  a 
dead  thing,  but  aliving  pieceof  tissue, and  no  doubt 
susceptible  of  the  influence  of  heat  and  moisture 
like  any  other  part  of  the  plant.  -  J   S.  W. 

5138.— Fermenting  material  In  Peaoh 
houses.  —  If  "T.  S  "  (p,  51)  u,es  fermenting 
material  in  his  Peach  house  to  aid  the  heat,  he 
must  not  take  it  in  till  it  has  undergone  a  sweeten- 
ing process,  so  as  to  throw  ofiE  the  fiery  gases  and 
rank  vapour  of  ammonia,  which,  if  they  escape  in 
the  house  after  the  buds  start,  will  destroy  the 
bloom  and  damage  the  young  leaves.  The  way  to 
make  the  manure  safe  is  to  throw  it  in  a  heap, 
and  after  it  has  become  hot  to  turn  it  over,  casting 
the  outside  into  the  middle,  when  after  a  few 
days  the  same  process  sliould  be  repeated.  This 
will  let  out  the  dangerous  fumes,  and  then  it  may 
be  wheeled  in  and  made  use  of  v.  ith  safety.  But  why 
not  add  another  pipe,  if  there  are  any  iiu.v  in  the 
house  ;  or,  if  none,  put  some  ?  as  in  the  end  that 
will  be  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactriry  way  of 
forcing ;  there  is  but  little  labour  required  in  attend- 
ing to  a  fire,  and  not  mucli  fuel  required  to  keep  a 
Peach  house  at  work. — .1.  Sheppakd. 

51.13.— Scale  on  Peaches.— What  I  have 
written  (p  81 )  in  reference  to  Apples  will  apply  in  a 
great  mensure  to  Peaches,  except  that  iu  their  caseit 
will  not  do,  if  appearances  are  studied,  to  use  lime, 
but  paraffin  and  water  at  half  the  strength  men- 


tioned for  Apple  trees  may  with  safety  be  applied, 
and  if  all  the  branches  be  wetted  it  will  bring  the 
scale  off.  To  get  the  oil  to  mix  with  the  water  it 
is  best  to  use  the  latter  at  a  temperature  of  100'-*, 
and  to  keep  it  agitated  the  whole  time,  so  that  the 
mixture  maybe  of  uniform  strength  when  syringed 
over  the  tree.  Nicotine  soap  is  also  a  most  excel- 
lent remedy  for  scale,  and  is  a  safe  insecticide  to 
use,  as  it  does  not  hurt  the  buds  nor  damage  the 
paint,  but  cleanses  the  bark  and  does  a  tree  good. 
The  sulphur  cure  is  likewise  safe  in  a  house  up  to 
a  certain  time,  but  it  must  not  be  used  after  the 
buds  become  forward,  and  before  that  care  should 
be  exercised  not  to  overdo  the  thing  by  having  the 
trees  subjected  to  the  fumes  too  long,  as,  with  the 
lights  closed,  half  an  hour  or  so  will  kill  any  insects 
there  may  be  in  the  house. — J.  Sheppaed. 


Garden  Flora. 

PLATE  425. 
LILIUM  SPECIOSUM  MELPOMENE.* 
If  a  concensus  of  opinion  among  Lily  fanciers 
was  taken  with  regard  to  the  respective  merits  of 
the  half-hundred  species  belonging  to  the  genus 
Lilium  now  grown  in  English  gardens,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  old  speciosum,  the  commonest  and 
best  known  of  Japanese  Lilies,  would  head  the 
poll.  For  our  own  part,  if  limited  to  one  Lily,  we 
would  choose  it  in  preference  to  all  others,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  ten- 
derest  for  open-air  culture  in  this  country.  We 
have  been  familiar  with  it  for  over  half  a  century, 
and  as  yet  it  has  been  unsurpassed— not  even  by 
the  much-bepraised  auratum,  which,  though  a 
grand  and  showy  Lily,  lacks  the  refined  elegance 
of  growth  so  much  admired  in  speciosum.  More- 
over, the  wealth  of  variety  existing  in  L.  speciosum 
adds  much  to  its  importance  as  a  garden  plant ; 
indeed,  no  other  cultivated  Lily  is  so  variable. 
About  a  dozen  or,  perhaps,  a  few  more  named  varie- 
ties are  more  or  less  distinct,  but  there  are  many 
intermediate  forms  continually  cropping  up  among 
consignments  of  imported  bulbs  that  possess 
equally  well-defined  characters  as  those  that  have 
received  names.  Among  the  new,  or  rather  little 
known,  varieties  is  that  illustrated  in  the  accom- 
panying plate.  This  has  been  named  Melpomene 
by  Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
with  wliom  it  originated  among  several  others 
a  few  years  ago.  This  variety  is  one  of  the  very 
finest  of  all  as  regards  the  size  and  form  of  the 
flowers  as  well  as  in  colour,  which  is  extremely 
rich  and  bright— so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the 
colour  printer  has  been  unable  to  reproduce  the 
brilliancy  of  the  carmine-crimson,  the  flower 
itself  being  several  shades  deeper  than  the  tint 
represented  in  the  plate.  The  size  of  the  blossoms 
when  produced  on  well-grown  plants  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  variety— in  fact  they  are  al- 
most as  large  as  those  of  Parkman's  hybrid; 
the  form  of  the  blossoms,  too,  is  most  ele- 
gant, and  each  reflexing  petal  has  a  con- 
spicuous and  well-defined  margin  of  white,  which 
greatly  enhances  its  value.  Some  seem  to  doubt 
whether  the  Melpomene  variety  is  really  distinct 
from  rubrum,  but  those  who  have  seen  the  two 
forms  growing  side  by  side  have  no  hesitation  in 
considering  the  two  absolutely  distinct.  Mr. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  of  Heatherbank,  Weybridge,  than 
whom  we  could  not  instance  a  higher  authority  on 
all  that  concerns  Lilies,  says  :  "  The  bulbs  kindly 
given  me  by  Mr.  Hovey  were  flowered  in  a  pot  in 
a  cold  orchard  house.  I  almost  doubted  that  it 
would  be  much  superior  to  the  true  old  form  of 


•  Drawn  in  Mr.  G.  V.  Wilson's  garden,  Heatherbank, 
Weybridge,  October  4, 1883. 


L.  speciosum  rubrum,  but  it  proved  to  be  much 
finer,  having  the  same  rich  crimson  with  the  clear 
white  margin  to  the  petals,  while  the  flower  was 
much  larger.  When  exhibited  by  me  before  the 
floral  committee  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society 
it  was  greatly  admired,  and  a  first-class  certificate 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hovey,  the  raiser  of  it." 

The  accompanying  plate  was  drawn  from  one 
of  the  plants  to  which  Mr.  Wilson  alludes  in  the 
Heatherbank  garden  during  the  first  week  of  last 
October.  These  plants  were  superbly  grown,  being 
from  5  feet  to  6  feet  high,  furnished  with  broad, 
luxuriant  foliage,  and  profusely  laden  with  blos- 
soms. In  order  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  what 
speciosum  Lilies  really  are  when  well  grown,  they 
must  be  seen  in  such  perfection  as  Mr.  Wilson 
grows  them  in  deep  pots  in  his  cool  orchard  house, 
forming,  as  they  do,  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
poor  half-developed  specimens  not  more  than  a 
yard  or  so  high  that  one  generally  sees. 

Othek  vaeieties  of  L.  speciosum  that  should 
be  grown  on  account  of  their  distinctiveness  and 
beauty  are  rubrum,  in  the  way  of  Melpomene,  but 
with  the  flowers  scarcely  so  large ;  roseum,  of  a 
delicate  rose-pink  tint ;  album,  white,  or  nearly 
so;  Kr^tzeri,  a  beautifully  shaped  flower,  with 
pure  white  petals,  each  having  a  medial  band  of 
green  ;  punctatum,  white,  with  rose-coloured  spots. 
These  represent  the  principal  varieties  of  L. 
speciosum,  though  there  are  others,  such  as  Schry- 
makersi,  purpuratum,  macranthum,  that  may  be 
grown  in  a  full  collection  besides  those  with 
fasciated  stems,  known  in  catalogues  as  corymbi- 
florum. 

Ci'LTUEE. — As  regards  the  culture  of  Lilium  spe- 
ciosum and  its  varieties,  the  following  are  instruc- 
tions given  by  one  of  the  best  cultivators  :  "  This 
Lily  is  one  of  the  best  plants  that  can  be  grown 
where  there  is  little  or  no  glass  accommodation, 
and  were  it  more  generally  known  how  easy  it  is 
to  cultivate  weshould  see  it  in  almost  every  garden. 
It  is  not  everywhere  that  this  Lily  grows  well  in 
the  open  ground,  but  everyone  may  grow  it  well 
in  pots,  and  with  but  little  trouble  and  scarcely 
any  expense.  In  order  to  be  successful  in  its  pot 
culture,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place,  as  soon 
as  the  flowers  fade,  to  lay  the  pots  on  their  sidesin 
rainy  weather,  and  so  insure  the  bulbs  against  ex- 
cess of  humidity,  from  which  they  are  liable  to  suffer 
when  exposed  to  the  heavy  autumnal  rains.  As 
soon  as  the  stems  decay,  the  soil,  having  from  the 
time  the  leaves  commence  to  turn  yellow,  been 
allowed  to  become  quite  dry,  should  be  shaken 
away  from  the  bulbs,  and  the  }Oung  ones,  which 
generally  form  when  the  treatment  has  been  right, 
separated  from  them.  The  large  bulbs  are  then 
potted,  either  singly  in  a  6-inch  pot  or  several 
together  in  a  pot  of  larger  dimensions.  A  gentle 
watering  is  then  given  and  the  pots  are  stored 
away  in  an  outhouse,  there  to  remain  until  growth 
commences,  when  they  should  be  placed  in  a  shel- 
tered situation  in  the  open  air,  being  brought  into 
the  dwelling  as  they  expand  their  blooms.  The 
small  ones  are  potted  five  or  six  together  in  a 
6-inch  pot,  and  may  be  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  flowering  bulbs.  This  simple  treatment, 
besides  the  frequent  sprinklings  in  hot  weather 
and  occasional  waterings  with  liquid  manure,  is 
all  that  is  necessary,  and  it  will  be  easily  seen  that 
it  lies  in  the  power  of  anyone  having  a  few 
square  yards  of  garden  to  achieve  equally  good 
results. 

"  The  great  point  in  commencing  is  to  obtain 
good  sound  bulbs  and  pot  them  early.    Cheap  im- 
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ported  bulbs  are  apt  to  grow  weakly  the  first  year, 
but  will  generally  yield  good  results  the  second  sea- 
eon  if  properly  handled.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  that 
many  imported  bulbs  are  irretrievably  injured  be- 
fore they  come  into  the  grower's  possession,  so 
that  a  first  failure  is  not  always  to  be  attributed 
to  a  want  of  cultural  skill. 

"  The  compost  should  be  fairly  light  and  very  free 
and  porous,  for  this  Lily  cannot  flourish  where  the 
soil  is  retentive  and  drainage  bad.  Peat  and  loam 
in  equal  parts  I  recommend,  adding  to  it  a  little 
coarse  silver  or  river  sand.  Give  good  drainage, 
putting  a  little  fibry  material  thereon,  and  a  thin 
layer  of  soot  on  that,  which  will  keep  the  worms 


"  The  very  same  situation  that  suits  hardy  Ferns 
will  agree  with  this  Lily.  The  north  side  of 
hedge  or  wall  where  plenty  of  light  and  but  little 
sun  comes  will  suit  it  to  a  nicety.  A  cool  moisture- 
laden  atmosphere  is  what  it  revels  in,  and  imparts 
to  the  foliage  that  deep  glossy  hue  which  indicates 
perfect  health,  and  wliich  serves  to  show  up  the 
delicate  and  refined  tints  of  the  flowers  to  great 
perfection.  In  hot  weather  frequent  syringingsare 
beneficial,  and  copious  waterings  are  needful,  as 
when  any  deficiency  in  this  respect  is  experienced 
the  under  leaves  are  apt  to  turn  yellow.  About 
three  good  bulbs  in  an  8-lnch  pot  will  produce  a 
handsome  specimen  large  enough  for  any  purpose, 


Lilium  Bpecioiitm^  Ehcuring  habit  oj  grcicth. 


at  a  distance  when  the  pots  are  in  the  open  air. 
Pot  tolerably  firm,  covering  the  bulbs  with  about 
1  inch  of  soil,  leaving  in  the  case  of  a  7-inch  or 
8-inch  pot  quite  2  inches  of  space  from  the  rim  of 
the  pot  to  the  mould,  which  space  about  June  is 
to  be  filled  up  with  rotten  manure,  the  effect  of 
which  will  be  to  draw  fresh  roots  from  the  stem 
and  feed  the  plant  generally.  The  best  place  after 
potting  is  a  cold  frame,  plunging  the  pots  in  ashes 
or  light  mould  quite  to  the  rims,  and  keeping  the 
soil  just  moist.  There  they  may  remain  until 
June,  giving  plenty  of  air  on  all  favourable 
occasions  ;  in  fact,  from  the  time  tliey  commence 
to  grow  the  air  should  never  be  taken  off,  re- 
moving the  lights  on  fine  days  and  on  mild  nights. 
This  treatment  will  induce  a  vigorous  growth,  at 
the  same  time  sturdy  and  lusuriant,  so  that  they 
will  be  in  good  condition  for  the  open  air  by  the 
time  that  all  danger  from  frost  is  over. 


bnt  for  indoor  decoration  the  best  size  is  6-inch 
pots,  a  single  bulb  in  a  pot.  As  soon  as  the  flower- 
stems  begin  to  expand,  remove  the  plants  to  an 
airy  greenhouse  and  shade  during  the  blooming 
period,  allowing  them  to  remain  there  until  they 
die  down,  as  they  will  ripen  better  under  glass 
than  in  the  open  air." 


LaohenaliaNalsonl.— It  may  interest  some 
of  your  readers  to  know  how  I  fared  with  the 
above  plant,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  me  to 
know  if  the  same  experience  is  general.  In  Oc- 
tober of  1882  I  obtained  one  bulb,  for  which  I  paid 
.Os.  Od. ;  it  was  a  poor-looking  investment — small, 
soft,  and  bruised  looking.  However,  I  potted  it, 
and  took  good  care  of  it.  After  a  while  it  grew, 
and,  judging  by  the  tuft  of  leaves,  I  knew  that 
the  bulb  had  split  up  into  several  parts ;  it  did 
not  flower,  and  in  due  time  ripened  and  went  to 
rest.    Last  October  I  took  it  out  of  the  pot,  and 


repotted  the  produce  of  that  single  bulb.  The 
result  is,  that  I  have  now,  just  expanding  into 
bloom,  thirteen  full-sized  bulbs  and  seven  which 
are  too  small  to  bloom.  If  this  is  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  increase.  I  marvel  how  the  plant 
seems  still  rare  and  certainly  still  expensive.  I 
may  add  that  Lachenalia  aurea  rosea,  obtained 
at  the  same  time,  has  behaved  very  differently, 
having  made  no  increase  at  all. — Fkederick 
TvMONS,  Cloghran,  County  Dublin. 


SEASONABLE    WORK. 

FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 
The  pendulous  blossoms  of  Thyrsacanthus  ruti- 
lans  look  bright  and  attractive  just  now  suspended 
around  the  edges  of  trumpet  vases.  They  could  be 
advantageously  used  in  conjunction  witlaCalanthe 
vestita  around  the  edges  of  any  tall  vase  or 
epergne  as  a  central  arrangement  to  a  dinner 
table,  filling  up  the  centre  of  the  same  with  spikes 
of  Calanthe  Veitchi,  a  few  blooms  of  Lielia  an- 
ceps,  and  the  same  of  Eucharis  amazonica  around 
the  last  named  Calanthe.  This  would  give  an  effec- 
tive centre-piece  that  no  lover  of  choice  exotica 
would  despise.  Another  change  as  a  centre-piece 
for  a  moderate  sized  table  or  for  Ihe  drawing-room 
may  be  made  by  choosing  a  well  variegated  ex- 
ample of  Pandanus  Veitchi  as  good  as  it  can  be 
had  in  a  4-inch  pot ;  from  this  it  may  be  removed 
a  id  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  soup  plate  for  want 
o;  a  better  receptacle.  Fill  with  a  little  sand  to 
Keep  the  plant  steady,  and  finish  off  either  with 
good  Moss  or  some  fresh  Selaginella  into  which 
may  be  inserted  a  few  bulbs  of  Tulips  in  flower, 
say,  for  instance,  Due  Van  Thol,  scarlet  and  white, 
allowing  the  former  colour  to  slightly  pre- 
dominate. With  these  the  Pandanus  will  show 
itself  to  good  advantage.  As  a  finish  a  few 
plants  of  a  durable  kind  of  Fern  (Davallia,  for 
instance)  would  greatly  improve  it.  This  would 
prove  a  lasting  arrangement  and  be  well  adapted 
for  a  room  kept  at  a  maximum  temperature.  Of 
hardy  subjects  the  pendulous  blossoms  of  Garrya 
elliptica  are  now  most  attractive.  A  few  sprays  of 
these  would  associate  well  with  the  bronzy- 
coloured  points  of  Berberis  Aquifolium  and  Jas- 
minum  nudiflorum.  Rhododendron  Nobleanum  in 
the  open  air  has  developed  several  trusses  of 
flowers ;  these  look  well  arranged  by  themselves 
with  their  own  foliage.  The  smaller  flowered  kinds 
of  Azaleas,  as  amcena,  obtusa,  and  the  various 
hybrids  raised  therefrom,  are  useful  in  a  cut  state, 
lasting  longer  than  many  of  the  large  flowered 
varieties.  They  all  answer  well  for  specimen 
glasses,  and  can  oftentimes  be  better  arranged 
therein  than  in  larger  receptacles,  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  allowing  only  a  short  stem,  especially 
in  the  case  of  small  plants.  For  button-hole  bou- 
quets the  various  kinds  of  Epaoiis  are  very  useful. 
Erica  melanthera  also  looks  well  used  with  the 
former,  and  both  possess  greater  durability  than 
many  forced  plants. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Speing  flowers.— The  weather  still  continu- 
ing mild,  these  are  springing  up  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  being  so  forward,  a  severe  frost  would 
be  likely  to  do  much  injury.  It  would  be  imprac- 
ticable to  protect  all,  but  the  most  valued  should 
have  that  attention.  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  are 
most  liable  to  injury,  and  the  neatest  of  all  pro- 
tections for  them  is  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse.  Where, 
however,  the  bulbs  are  planted  in  a  groundwork 
of  Sedum  or  Saxifrage,  this  protection  cannot 
he  employed ;  therefore,  under  such  circum- 
stances, a  covering  of  Yew  or  Laurel  boughs  must 
be  used.  The  ground  being  so  moist,  the  slightest 
frost  will  be  sufficient  to  raise  or  rather  to  loosen 
autumnal  planted  spring  flowers  ;  therefore  their 
well-doing  will  be  best  assured  by  well  firming 
the  soil  about  them  after  frost,  should  it  occur. 
Over  our  reserve  stock  of  such  plants  and  dwarf 
hardy  summer  bedders  planted  on  warm  borders 
in  the  kitchen  garden  we  run  a  light  roller  as 
soon  as  the  state  of  the  ground  after  frost  will 
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permit,  an  operation  that  seems  to  be  doubly  bene- 
ficial, as  it  firms  the  plants  and  apparently  con- 
duces to  their  more  rapid  lateral  extension.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  the  case  with  such  plants  as  Herniaria 
glabra,  Mentha  Pulegium,  Cerastium  arvense, 
Sedum  lydium,  Thyme,  dwarf  Veronicas,  and  vari- 
ous Stonecrops. 

Heebaceous  plants. — Many  kinds  of  these 
are  also  too  far  advanced  in  growth  for  the  time 
of  year,  but  that  should  serve  as  an  incentive  to 
get  all  removals  and  rearrangements  completed  as 
soon  as  possible,  for,  though  they  may  with  safety 
be  transplanted  at  almost  any  season,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  will  do  better  if 
moved  before  growth  has  become  too  active,  not 
to  mention  the  importance  of  their  roots  getting 
well  established  in  the  fresh  soil  before  dry  weather 
checks  root  action.  The  reaction  in  favour  of  this 
class  of  plants  still  continues ;  intending  planters 
should  therefore  select  kinds  only  of  real  merit 
As  to  the  best  mode  of  arrangement,  tastes  vary, 
some  preferring  to  plant  single  plants  in  straight 
lines,  the  tallest  at  the  back  of  the  bed  or  border, 
and  the  dwarfer  in  front,  and  for  a  formal  border 
this  plan  has  some  merit;  we,  however,  prefer 
planting  them  in  groups  or  clumps  of  moderate 
size,  say  three  plants  in  a  group  of  Pyrethrum 
uliginosum,  double  Sunflower,  and  similar  growers, 
five  or  seven  plants  of  Spirrea  Aruncus  and 
Anemone  japonica,  and  in  still  larger  numbers  of 
the  dwarfer  growing  kinds.  We  would  then  advise 
the  filling  in  of  every  vacant  space  possible  with 
surface-rooting  plants,  and  particularly  round 
those  varieties  that  are  least  furnished  with 
foliage.  The  carpet  thus  formed  adds  greatly  to 
the  general  effect  of  the  arrangement. 


INDOOK  PLANTS. 

Feens.— These  are  best  potted  a  short  time 
before  they  commence  growing,  for  if  their  roots 
are  subjected  to  the  disturbance  unavoidable  in 
repotting  after  growth  has  commenced,  the  first 
fronds  produced  afterwards  are  sure  to  be  de- 
formed. In  the  case  of  Ferns,  the  habit  of  the 
species  has  much  to  do  with  the  pot  room  required. 
Tree  kinds  of  a  strong,  vigorous  character  have 
often  much  more  root  room  given  them  than  they 
need  or  should  have,  the  result  being  that  the 
fronds  grow  to  such  a  size  as  to  become  too  large 
for  the  houses  in  which  they  are  located,  and  when 
overgrown  they  never  look  well,  and  often  injure 
smaller  sorts  that  usually  have  to  be  accommodated 
under  them.  There  are  no  plants  that  can  be  kept 
so  long  in  a  liealthy  state  with  limited  root  .space  as 
Tree  Ferns.  They  will  continue  to  thrive  and  look 
well  even  when  their  roots  have  so  filled  the  pots 
or  tubs  that  there  literally  seems  scarcely  any  soil 
remaining.  Under  such  conditions  they  should, 
however,  be  regularly  supplied  with  manure  water 
during  their  season  of  growth.  Those  that  are  of 
a  spreading  habit,  like  the  Gleichenias  and  Daval- 
lias,  must  have  sufficient  space  for  their  creeping 
rhizomes  to  e.xtend,  or  they  are  sure  to  get  in- 
jured, their  surface  stems  being  forced  to  break 
back,  which  they  usually  do  weakly.  Ferns  pos- 
sessing this  habit  of  growth  should  not  be  divided 
into  too  small  pieces,  or  they  suffer  considerably. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  Gleichenias,  the 
creeping  stems  of  wliich  appear  to  be  incapable  of 
forming  fresh  roots  when  they  have  assumed  a 
hard  woody  state.  Species  of  a  close  tufted  habit, 
such  as  the  Adiantums,  will  bear  dividing  into 
much  smaller  pieces  if  required.     Where 

Ferns  are  in  beds  and  on  imitation  rock- 
work  it  is  equally  iniportant  that  they  should  not 
have  more  root  room  tlian  is  sufficient  to  support 
them  in  a  healthy  state.  If  care  is  taken  in  pre- 
paring the  places  where  each  is  to  be  planted,  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  confine  the  root  space  for  them 
proportionate  to  the  requirements  of  the  individual 
plants.  Ferns  are  not  so  particular  as  to  soil  as 
many  plants  ;  n-.ost  of  them  succeed  in  either  peat 
or  loam.  As  a  rule,  however,  they  make  the  best 
growth  in  peat,  but  those  intended  to  be  grown  for 
cutting,  such  as  Adiantums  o£  the  cuneatum  sec- 
tion, and  the  different  kinds  of  Pteris  that  are 
adapted  for  this  work,  are  best  in  loam,  as  in  that 


the  fronds  usually  stand  better  in  a  out  state. 
Whichever  is  used  the  soil  must  be  kept  open  by 
a  sufficient  addition  of  broken  crocks  or  coal  cin- 
ders, the  latter  being  quite  as  good  as  the  former. 
In  all  cases  Ferns  ought  to  have  a  thorough  clean- 
ing from  insects,  such  as  scale  or  mealy  bug, 
before  being  potted,  as  the  mature  growth  will 
bear  a  stronger  dressing  with  insecticide  than 
could  be  used  later  on  when  the  young  fronds 
have  made  their  appearance.  Where  thrips  have 
been  numerous  it  is  a  good  plan  to  dip  the 
fronds  in  strong  tobacco  water  or  to  syringe  them 
with  it,  as  even  if  none  of  the  living  insects  are 
present,  there  are  almost  sure  to  be  eggs  that  will 
come  to  life  when  there  is  an  increase  of  heat. 

Palms, — Such  of  these  as  require  a  warm  house 
to  grow  in  are  rarely  quite  at  rest  even  in  the 
winter  season,  unless  the  temperature  is  kept  so 
low  as  to  check  all  growth,  and  the  most  dormant 
time  should  be  chosen  to  pot  those  that  want  it ; 
bnt  Palms,  like  Ferns,  do  not  need  so  much  root 
room  as  is  often  given  them.  When  too  much 
root  space  is  allowed  the  strongest  growers  in 
particular  overshade  everything  near  them,  and 
unless  the  house  in  which  they  are  grown  is  of  un- 
usual height,  when  the  roots  are  not  kept  within 
limits  the  leaves  grow  to  such  a  size  that  they  seem 
to  be  always  struggling  to  get  through  the  glass. 
Palms  will  succeed  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  but 
heavy  loam,  almost  approaching  the  consistency 
of  clay,  is  the  material  which  they  like  best.  For 
all  purposes  where  plants  with  green  foliage  are 
required  there  are  none  superior  to  Palms,  inas- 
much as,  with  the  elegance  of  Ferns,  their  leaves 
possess  a  stout  texture,  which  enables  them  to  bear 
without  injury  the  wear  and  tear  of  frequent  re- 
moval when  used  for  grouping  with  flowering  and 
other  plants  in  halls,  corridors,  or  rooms.  A  still 
further  recommendation  which  Palms  possess  is 
that  a  good  many  species  which  come  from  warm 
countries  may  be  kept  for  a  considerable  time  in  a 
much  lower  temperature  than  that  in  which  they 
are  indigenous.  Even  such  elegant  kinds  as  Leo- 
poldina  pulcher  (Cocos  Weddelliana)  will  bear 
keeping  through  the  winter  in  a  temperature  from 
48^  to  50*^  without  showing  any  ill  effects  there- 
from, the  only  difference  being  that  so  treated 
their  growth  is  comparatively  slow,  but  that  will 
generally  be  looked  upon  more  as  an  advantage 
than  otherwise.  Chama?dorea  gracilis,  C.  gramini- 
folia,  C.  glaucophylla,  and  Areca  lutescens  are 
beautiful  habited  species  that  will  bear  a  lower 
temperature  than  the  countries  from  which  they 
come  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  If  at  all  affected 
with  insects,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  get  them 
clean  whilst  in  a  small  state,  as  the  work  involved 
is  much  lighter  than  when  the  plants  get  large. 


ORCHIDS. 

East  India  house.— Whatever  may  be  said 
against  the  unseasonable  state  of  the  weather  as 
regards  outdoor  vegetation,  it  is  certainly  very  suit- 
able for  Orchids  under  glass.  Get  the  potting  of 
all  the  occupants  of  this  house  done  that  require 
it.  The  largest  proportion  of  Orchids  require  as 
potting  material  either  Sphagnum  alone  or  mixed 
with  turfy  peat.  In  either  case  a  liberal  pro- 
portion of  broken  bits  of  charcoal  and  clean  pot- 
sherds should  be  added.  Many,  too,  do  not  pot 
firm  enough— especially  if  Sphagnum  only  is 
used.  The  best  grown  Vandas  and  Aerides  ever 
seen  perhaps  were  in  pots  quite  three  parts  filled 
with  drainage,  with  the  Sphagnum  pressed  very 
firmly  on  the  top.  The  Moss  should  be  well 
washed  before  it  is  used,  and  all  extraneous  matter 
should  be  picked  out  of  it.  After  washing  we  lay 
it  out  to  dry  for  a  few  days,  but  it  must  not  be 
dried  so  much  as  to  kill  it.  In  potting  with  peat 
added  to  the  Sphagnum,  this  is  also  pressed 
together  rather  firmly.  It  ought  also  to  be 
noticed  that  some  plants  have  the  roots  clinging 
so  lirmly  to  the  pots  that  they  cannot  be  turned 
out  without  either  causing  great  injury  to  the 
plants,  by  breaking  or  lacerating  them,  or  break- 
ing the  pot.  The  latter  course  we  take  rather 
than  injure  the  roots.  Now  that  repotting  and 
snrfacing  are  finishing,  and  most  of  the  plants 


are  pushing  fresh  roots,  a  rather  moist  atmosphere 
and  also  a  higher  temperature  are  desirable.  With 
the  fresh  JIoss,  small  snails  may  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  it  will  be  necessary  to  watch  for  them 
every  night  with  a  good  lamp,  as,  though  small, 
they  soon  eat  the  ends  off  the  young  rootlets, 
and  they  also  get  at  those  immediately  under  the 
surface,  where  they  are  not  readily  observed.  This 
is  a  good  time  to  repot  Cypripediums  requiring  a 
warm  house.  C.  Dominianum  seems  to  require  a 
good  shift  every  year ;  considering  what  the  pa- 
rentage of  this  is,  one  would  not  expect  that  it 
would  succeed  best  in  the  warmest  house,  but  that 
is  the  case.  We  have  also  repotted  C.  niveum, 
using  a  liberal  proportion  of  turfy  loam  in  the 
compost.  C.  Lowi,  C.  lievigatum,  and  C.  Stonei 
we  also  grow  in  the  warmest  house,  and  as  a  rule 
it  is  best  to  turn  them  out  of  their  pots  and  repot 
them  annually. 

Cattleya  house.— Cattleyas  that  require  re- 
potting should  now  receive  attention.  Where 
plants  of  these  are  doing  well,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  roots  will  be  growing  over  the  sides  of  the 
pots,  the  insides  of  which  will  also  be  well  fur- 
nished with  roots.  In  a  case  of  that  kind  it  is 
quite  necessary  to  break  the  pots  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  roots.  In  potting  such  plants  as  may 
have  made  a  quantity  of  roots  outside  we  would 
not  cover  them  with  compost ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  would  have  at  least  the  greater  portion  of  them 
outside  the  compost.  We  have  noticed  sometimes 
that  when  such  plants  have  had  all  their  roots 
potted  in  peat  and  Sphagnum  they  have  not  done 
so  well  as  previously.  Miltonias  in  some  cases 
are  now  started  into  growth,  and  they  are  also 
making  young  roots ;  therefore,  such  as  require 
repotting  should  be  seen  to  at  once.  M.  Candida 
requires  much  the  same  treatment  as  Cattleyas. 
It  should  be  repotted  in  peat  and  Sphagnum,  re- 
moving the  old  rotten  compost ;  we  keep  the 
roots  moist  all  the  year  round.  The  section  of 
which  M.  Moreliana  and  M.  spectabilis  are  the 
type  does  not  require  so  much  depth  of  compost, 
and  should  be  potted  in  pans,  or  if  pots  aie  used, 
they  ought  to  be  filled  to  within  3  inches  of  the 
surface  with  drainage,  and  it  may  be  necessary 
to  secure  them  to  the  compost  with  pegs.  The 
peculiar  yellow  tint  of  the  foliage  of  these  Mil- 
tonias lead  many  to  believe  that  they  are  not  in 
good  health,  but  this  sickly  hue  is  common  to  most 
of  the  species,  and  is  most  apparent  when  the 
plants  are  in  a  light  position  near  the  glass. 
Newly  imported  Cattleyas  should  be  potted  in 
clean  crocks  without  any  Sphagnum  or  peat. 
The  crocks  should  just  be  kept  moist  with  tepid 
water,  taking  care  not  to  wet  any  part  of  the 
plant  above  the  drainage.  When  fresh  roots  issue 
from  the  base  of  the  last-formed  pseudo-bulbs 
a  portion  of  the  crocks  should  be  removed,  and 
some  of  the  usual  potting  material  substituted.  If 
Cattleyas  arrive  in  pretty  good  condition,  and  have 
not  been  caught  by  the  frost,  they  soon  become 
established.  Ln^lia  purpurata  and  Cattleyas  of 
the  elegans  and  guttata  type  are  included  amongst 
those  requiring  the  treatment  just  recorded.  There 
ought  now  to  be  a  good  many  Dendrobiums  in 
flower,  and  a  succession  of  them  should  be  kept  up 
from  now  until  midsummer.  Those  still  out  in  cool 
houses  must  be  kept  dry  at  the  roots,  and  it  is  best 
to  gradually  inure  them  to  a  higher  temperature, 
as  if  transferred  fiom  a  low  to  a  high  temperature 
suddenly  some  of  the  species  will  lose  their  flowers 
prematurely. 

Cool  houses.— Repotting  ought  also  to  be 
proceeded  with  in  this  department  while  the 
weather  continues  favourable.  We  have  potted 
all  our  Masdevallias  that  were  not  potted  last 
summer.  These  very  speedily  make  large  speci- 
mens, but  when  grown  on  for  seven  or  eight 
years  without  being  divided  the  amount  of  flowers 
produced  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  foliage.  We 
have  plants  of  that  age  that  have  now  been 
divided  into  eight  or  ten  parts,  and  each  of  them 
has  been  potted  in  4-inch  or  .5  inch  pots.  M. 
llarr^ana  is  the  most  vigorous  grower,  and,  taking 
it  altogether,  certainly  the  best  of  them.  Tliey  also 
vary  very  much  in  colour  and  form  of  flowers.  M. 
Veitcbiana  when  well  grown  is  al.'o  a  very  fine 
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species.  It  does  best  divided  and  potted  like  the 
other.  Tiie  leaves  ought  to  be  carefully  sponged 
over  with  soapy  water  to  clear  them  from  dust 
and  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  thrips.  We  find  in 
repotting  the  Odontoglossums  that  nearly  all  of 
them  are  just  starting  to  make  fresh  roots  ;  there- 
fore all  requiring  repotting  have  received  atten- 
tion in  that  way.  We  would  rather  repot  when 
the  young  growths  have  started  a  little,  but 
where  there  is  a  large  collection  it  is  not  possible 
always  to  repot  or  to  in  any  way  attend  to 
plants  on  the  very  day  when  they  require  it.  In 
instances  in  which  any  of  the  plants  had  flower- 
spikes  in  course  of  development  it  was  thought 
best  not  to  repot  them  until  they  had  passed  the 
flowering  period.  O.  cirrhosum  is  either  in  the 
state  in  which  the  growths  are  completed,  or 
nearly  so  ;  the  flower-spikes  are  in  course  of  de- 
velopment, and  therefore  only  a  few  could  be  re- 
potted. The  flower-spikes  of  Oncidium  macran- 
thum,  which  luxuriates  in  the  coolest  house,  are 
also  in  course  of  development  ;  a  few  of  this 
species  were  potted ;  but  the  others  will  not  be 
done  until  the  flowering  period  is  over,  probably 
in  August.  Slugs  are  very  fond  both  of  the  flower- 
stems  and  the  succulent  roots  of  this  Oncidium, 
and  therefore  must  be  carefully  watched,  and 
when  found  destroyed.  This  species  succeeds 
well  in  pots  with  rather  more  drainage  than  is  re- 
quired for  Odontoglossums.  It  will  also  thrive  on 
a  block  of  wood,  but  in  that  case  more  care  is 
necessary  as  regards  watering. 


PROPAGATING. 
This  is  a  good  time  to  make  the  principal 
sowing  of  Fern  spores ;  when  sown  now  they 
have  the  whole  of  the  growing  season  before  them, 
whereas  if  sown  in  summer  they  frequently  fall 
a  prey  to  damp  during  the  ensuing  winter.  The 
most  critical  time  with  seedling  Ferns  is  when 
they  require  pricking  off  for  the  first  time,  which 
will  be  as  a  rale  in  about  a  couple  of 
months  from  the  time  of  sowing.  Old  plants 
of  Chrysanthemums  intended  for  spring  pro- 
pagation must  be  protected  from  frost,  should 
it  occur,  but  should  have  all  the  air  possible,  or 
a  weak  growth  and  consequently  puny  cuttings 
will  be  the  result.  Chrysanthemum  cuttings  put 
in  a  month  ago  will  need  attention  in  the  way  of 
removing  decayed  leaves ;  if  the  foliage  is  much 
inclined  to  damp,  give  air  for  a  little  time  each 
day  till  the  damping  is  arrested.  Where  it  is 
desired  to  increase  the  stock  of  Bamboos,  such  as 
Fortunei,  Metake,  Simonsi,  and  Maximowiczi,  the 
Ealalias,  and  similar  plants,  they  may  now  be 
divided  and  placed  in  a  frame,  where  out  of  the 
way  of  frost  and  heavy  rains  they  will  start  in:o 
growth  in  spring  without  a  check.  If  not  already 
done  no  time  must  be  lost  in  securing  pieces  of 
the  roots  of  any  plants  that  are  propagated  in 
that  way,  such  as  nearly  the  whole  of  the  hardy 
Primulas,  especially  the  varieties  of  Sieboldi. 
Senecio  pulcher  increases  readily  in  this  way,  all 
that  is  necessary  being  to  cut  the  roots  up  into 
pieces  about  1  inch  in  length  and  dibble  them  in 
well-drained  pots  in  a  perpendicular  position 
with  the  upper  part  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  Placed  in  a  gentle  heat,  they  will  break 
freely  and  grow  satisfactorily.  Stock  plants  of 
any  subjects  that  it  is  desired  to  propagate 
largely  in  view  of  the  coming  summer  should  be 
introduced  into  heat  to  push  them  into  growth, 
and  thus  get  an  early  supply  of  cuttings. 
Cuttings  of  most  things  required  for  summer 
decoration  strike  without  much  difiiculty,  and 
where  there  is  not  a  propagating  house  for  the 
purpose  a  close  case  can  easily  be  fixed  in  any 
house  which  is  kept  at  a  sufficient  temperature  in 
which  such  as  Fuchsias,  Bouvardias,  Heliotropes, 
Lobelias,  Alternantheras,  Verbenas,  Coleus,  and 
the  like  root  readily.  For  such  bottom  heat  is  not 
necessary,  provided  the  temperature  of  the  house 
is  kept  up  to  a  sufiicient  height.  For  spring  pro- 
pagation we  employ  the  following  method  with 
great  success :  In  a  stove  there  is  a  stage  about 
4  feet  wide  in  a  good  light  position  near  the 
glass;  on  it  is  placed  a  good  layer  of  ashes  or 
Co30a-nut  fibre,  over  which  the  propagating  cases  I 


are  set.  They  are  made  the  width  of  the  stage, 
and  resemble  miniature  three-light  pits,  so 
common  everywhere ;  the  sloping  lights  obviate 
drip,  and  a  width  of  4  feet  is  very  convenient  for 
closely  examining  the  cuttings.  The  cases  may  be 
made  very  light  for  the  convenience  of  shifting 
them  about  when  required.  Pelargonium  cuttings 
are  much  better  on  a  shelf  than  where  moisture 
condenses  on  them. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Potatoes  are  now  being  planted  in  pits  and 
frames,  and  where  Radishes  are  in  great  demand 
these  are  sown  thinly  either  between  the  rows  or 
over  the  whole  bed.  We  do  not  recommend 
sowing  Radishes  with  Potatoes,  however,  if  sufii- 
cient can  be  grown  elsewhere.  All  our  earliest 
seed  Kidney  Potatoes  are  stored  on  their  ends  in 
shallow  boxes,  and  all  side  shoots  are  either  rubbed 
off  or  picked  out  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  as  we 
prefer  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  strong  central 
sprout.  Those  intended  for  the  earliest  plant- 
ings are  plunged  thinly  in  boxes  of  leaf-soil  and 
placed  in  a  gentle  heat  to  sprout.  They 
root  strongly  into  the  leaf-soil,  and  can  easily 
be  moved  and  planted  into  the  warm  soil 
of  the  pits  and  frames  without  experiencing 
the  slightest  check.  Glazed  unheated  pits  are 
prepared  for  them  by  first  securing  a  depth  of 
about  3  feet  of  well-turned  heating  material ;  on 
this  is  placed  a  layer  of  short  manure,  finishing 
off  with  a  depth  of  10  inches  of  compost.  Any  light 
soil  is  suitable,  but  our  favourite  compost  consists 
of  old  Melon  and  Cucumber  soil  and  finely  sifted 
old  potting  soil  in  equal  proportions.  Out  of  such 
a  mixture  we  have  turned  some  of  the  cleanest 
and  best  Potatoes  we  have  yet  seen,  and  fit  for 
any  purpose.  The  frames  we  use  for  early  Potatoes 
are  about  27  inches  deep  at  the  back  and  18  inches 
deep  in  front,  and  for  these  the  beds  are  made 
about  4  feet  high  at  the  back  and  a  foot  less  in 
front.  As  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  growth  as  near 
the  glass  as  possible,  we  sink  the  frames  into  the 
bed  to  about  half  their  depth,  and  otherwise  prepare 
them  similar  to  pits.  The  frames  can  be  raised 
whenever  the  haulm  gets  dangerously  near  the 
glass.  Potatoes  should  not  be  planted  till  the 
trial  stick,  which  ought  always  to  be  plunged  into 
the  centre  of  the  beds,  can  be  borne  comfortably 
in  the  hand.  The  drills  are  drawn  with  the  hand 
— three  to  each  light,  or  about  18  inches  apart — 
from  the  front  to  the  back  and  8  inches  deep.  The 
tubers  are  disposed  8  inches  apart  and  only 
slightly  moulded  over,  preferring  to  level  the  bulk 
of  the  soil  drawn  out  about  them  as  they  advance 
into  growth.  But  little  air  is  given  in  the  first 
instance  unless  the  heat  is  very  moist.  In  that 
case  a  little  air  should  be  constantly  given.  Later 
on  air  must  be  given  freely  whenever  the  state  of 
the  weather  permits,  always  guarding  against  cold 
winds,  the  aim  being  to  secure  a  sturdy  growth. 
The  soil  should  be  kept  in  a  moist  state  till  ripen- 
ing commences.  The  frames  may  be  closed  early 
in  the  afternoons,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  damp 
the  foliage,  as  this  may  be  the  means  of  inviting 
disease.  The  earliest  crops  should  be  covered  up 
every  evening,  and  the  later  ones  whenever  frost 
is  imminent.  We  have  tried  several  varieties  of 
Potato,  but  for  frames  we  now  rely  entirely  upon 
the  Improved  Ashleaf.  Those  who  prefer  a  round 
variety  should  grow  either  First  and  Best  or  Early 
Border.  We  tried  a  few  of  the  latter  last  season 
and  have  formed  a  high  opinion  of  its  merits. 


FRUIT. 

Pkun'isg  and  manuring  oechakds. — The 
pruning  of  all  fruit  trees  should  be  completed 
before  the  sap  is  in  motion  if  we  except  Nuts, 
which  are  usually  left  until  the  tiny  little  female 
blossoms  can  be  discerned  ;  then  all  useless  spray 
is  cut,  and  a  Kentish  Filbert  or  Cob  Nut  bush 
looks  almost  as  bare  as  a  Vine  when  pruned,  yet 
the  crops  gathered  testify  to  the  soundness  of  the 
practice.  In  counties  in  which  Filberts  are  allowed 
to  grow  on  the  extension  system  the  fruit  is  neither 
so  numerous  nor  bo  fine.    All  young  Apple,  Pear, 


Plum  or  Damson  trees  are  now  having  their  strong 
leaders  cut  back ;  the  trees  require  strength  of 
branch  to  carry  a  crop  as  well  as  willingness  to 
do  so,  and  the  only  way  this  can  be  secured  in 
the  case  of  young  trees  is  to  stop  the  erect  shoots 
at  least  one-third  of  their  length.  We  have  ample 
proof  of  what  the  result  is  when  this  is  neglected. 
The  trees  rush  upwards  instead  of  filling  out 
laterally;  the  first  crop  bears  them  down  so  much 
that  the  limbs  have  to  be  supported,  or  they 
inevitably  got  broken  off,  and  nothing  is  gained 
as  regards  quantity  or  quality  of  fruit.  If  the 
rampant  erect  shoots  are  checked  in  their  upward 
career,  the  weakly  undergrowth  comes  into 
bearing  far  more  quickly,  and  the  fruits  are 
finer.  Market  gardeners  look  to  quality  as  much 
as  quantity,  and  if  pruning  did  not  pay  they  would 
not  do  it.  One  sieve  of  good  high-priced  fruit  is 
worth  two  or  three  of  seconds,  and  the  expenses  of 
transit  and  commission  are  the  same  in  each  case. 
Manuring  is  also  on  a  liberal  scale  ;  where  are  the 
orchards  attached  to  private  gardens  that  are 
supplied  with  manure  at  the  rate  at  which  they 
are  by  market  growers  ?  A  garden  half  starved  is 
bad  enough,  but  a  starved  orchard  is  worse  ;  it  can 
yield  nothing.  There  are  more  reasons  than  un- 
genial  seasons  for  barren  fruit  trees;  and  if  we 
would  but  take  that  old  advice,  viz.,  "  I  will  dig 
about  it  and  manure  it,  and  look  for  fruit  another 
year,"  we  might  yet  find  that  the  seasons  were 
improving,  at  least  as  regards  fruitfulness.  Some 
growers  have  had  plenty  of  fruit,  even  in  bad  sea- 
sons, some  none  ;  moderate  pruning  and  more  than 
moderate  manuring  is  the  secret  in  the  case  of 
those  who  are  successful. 

Chekeies. — When  the  trees  in  the  early  house 
show  signs  of  opening  their  flowers  fumigate  with 
tobacco  paper  on  a  calm  day ;  repeat  the  follow- 
ing morning  if  necessary,  and  syringe  well  to  free 
the  buds  from  insects.  Examine  the  borders,  and 
give  sufficient  tepid  water  to  keep  them  in  a 
satisfactory  condition  until  the  fruit  is  set.  Dis- 
continue syringing  during  the  time  the  trees  are 
in  flower,  and  let  external  conditions  regulate  the 
damping  of  walls  and  other  surfaces,  as  Cherries, 
like  Peaches,  set  best  in  a  well  ventilated  house 
free  from  stagnant  moisture,  but  at  the  same  time 
not  so  dry  as  to  shorten  the  flowering  period  by 
causing  the  petals  to  drop  prematurely.  With  the 
thermometer  now  standing  at  50"  in  the  open 
garden  the  most  gentle  circulation  through  the 
pipes  with  liberal  ventilation  will  suffice,  but  in 
the  event  of  a  change  to  colder  weather  40^  at 
night  to  50"  by  day  will  be  quite  high  enough. 
The  succession  house  started  early  in  this  month 
may  be  brought  on  by  warming  the  pipes  for  an 
hour  or  two  every  morning,  by  syringing  with 
tepid  water  when  the  temperature  begins  to  rise, 
and  by  closing  from  three  to  five  o'clock  every 
afternoon.  If  late  kinds  in  pots  and  tubs  are  still 
out-of-doors  get  them  housed,  and  place  nets  over 
the  open  ventilators.  Young  trees  may  still  be 
taken  up  and  potted  in  strong  virgin  loam.  Let 
the  pots  be  clean  and  well  drained,  ram  the  soil 
firmly,  and  plunge  in  a  warm,  airy  situation  out- 
of-doors  where  they  are  to  remain  during  the 
season,  unless  house  room  is  plentiful  and  not 
better  occupied. 

Plums. — In  many  places  these  are  grown  with 
the  Cherries,  and  they  do  very  well  through  the 
early  stages,  but  the  time  comes  when  the  latter 
require  more  air  and  less  moisture  than  would  be 
good  for  the  Plums,  and  on  this  account  it  is 
best  to  keep  them  separated  by  means  of  a  glass 
division  placed  across  the  house,  and  to  have 
the  ventilating  gear  made  to  work  separately  in 
each  compartment.  If  kept  clean  and  brought 
forward  in  a  low  temperature  with  plenty  of  air, 
the  Plum  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  and  interest- 
ing fruit  trees  that  can  be  selected  for  growing 
under  glass,  but  anything  like  hard  forcing  at  any 
time  will  prove  fatal  to  the  crop.  When  grown  in 
pots  the  trees  soon  become  very  fruitful,  and  unless 
timely  thinning  of  the  flowers  is  attended  to,  the 
uninitiated  may  find  the  favourite  at  the  outset 
the  least  profitable  at  the  end  of  the  race.  Where 
glass  is  plentiful,  the  cost  of  fuel  being  trifling,  a 
whole  section  should  be  devoted  to  that  king  of 
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dessert  Plnms— the  old  Golden  Drop.  In  cold 
districts  or  bad  seasons  it  does  not  always  lay  on 
its  fine  amber  colour,  without  which  it  never 
attains  its  proper  flavour,  but  with  a  glass  roof 
over  it  every  fruit  becomes  a  sweetmeat,  and  may 
be  kept  hanging  for  weeks  and  months  after  it  is 
ripe. 

Figs. — With  the  weather  all  in  favour  of  rapid 
progress,  the  fruit  on  early  pot  Figs  is  now  swell- 
ing fast,  and  the  young  tender  leaves  are  begin- 
ning to  expand  under  the  genial  warmth  which 
mild,  sunny  days  enable  us  to  secure  without 
having  recourse  to  sharp  firing.  Old  trees  which 
have  filled  the  space  allotted  to  them  will  soon  re- 
quire stopping  and  thinning  in  order  to  insure  an 
even  spread  of  foliage  without  crowding,  as  it  is  more 
than  useless  having  more  leaves  than  can  be  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  sun-heat  and  light.  Young 
trees  having  space  to  fill  may  be  allowed  to  extend 
in  every  direction,  when  the  firm,  short-jointed 
growths  so  made  will  produce  a  succession  of  fine 
fruit  after  the  earliest  crop  is  gathered.  The  tem- 
perature of  this  house  may  now  range  from  58° 
on  mild  nights  to  70°  by  day,  when  air  must  be 
admitted  and  taken  off  in  time  to  run  up  a  few 
degrees  higher  on  fine  afternoons.  Fay  particu- 
lar attention  to  watering,  and  while  guarding 
against  clogging  the  fresh  compost  before  it  gets 
filled  with  new  roots,  see  that  the  trees  do  not 
receive  a  check  through  becoming  too  dry.  Syringe 
backwards  and  forwards  twice  a  day  when  fine, 
and  damp  the  floors  only  on  dark,  dull  afternoons 
when  there  is  danger  of  the  foliage  remaining  wet 
after  nightfall. 

Succession  houses  started  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  month  may  be  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  50°  to  55°  at  night,  with  a  corresponding  rise 
by  day.  Syringe  well  and  see  that  the  inside 
borders  are  brought  into  proper  growing  condi- 
tion before  the  terminal  buds  burst  into  growth. 
Economise  fire  heat  by  the  use  of  fermenting 
material  placed  on  the  borders,  and  set  ammonia 
at  liberty  by  turning  it  at  short  intervals.  Give 
an  abundance  of  air  to  the  latest  houses  and  wall 
cises.  Prune,  or  rather  thin  out,  the  shoots  and 
wash  well  with  soapy  water,  but  defer  tying  and 
nailing  in  for  the  present.  Put  in  eyes  or  cuttings 
and  treat  them  as  Vine  eyes.  If  cuttings  are  pre- 
ferred, the  buds  should  be  removed  from  the  base, 
otherwise  they  will  give  much  trouble  by  throw- 
ing up  suckers  after  the  trees  get  established. 
Also  pot  on  young  stock,  using  rich  calcareous  turf 
with  a  liberal  admixture  of  old  lime  rubble  and 
bone  dust,  and  place  the  plants  in  an  intermediate 
house  for  fruiting  through  the  late  summer 
months. 

Steawberkies.  —  The  early  forcing  of  Straw- 
berries, like  Cherries  and  Plums,  requires  great 
patience  and   unremitting    attention  to    details. 
Where  forcing  is  commenced  in  November,  many 
good  plants  are  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
S'rawberries,    which   neither  give   credit   to  the 
grower  nor  pleasure  to  the  consumer ;  while  by 
deferring  this  work  until  the  end  of  the  year,  a 
better  supply  of  finer  fruit  would  be  secured  until 
Strawberries  are  ripe  in  the  open  air.     P'or  the  use 
of  town-going  families,  April  and   May  are  the 
months  in  which  a  good  supply  of  the  finest  kinds, 
including  the  old  British  Queen,  should  be  in  force, 
and  in  order  to  secure  this  supply,  plants  of  two  or 
three  sorts  should  be  selected  from  the  cold  plung- 
ing pits,  every  ten  days  properly  prepared  by  wash- 
ing the  pots  and  top-dressing  with  rich  loam  and 
manure,  preparatory  to  placing  them  in  the  pits  or 
houses  in  which  they  are  to  be  brought  forward. 
In  this  dark,  variable   climate  it  is  difficult  to 
give  the  exact  temperature  at  which  the  forcing 
pit  should  be  kept.  At  the  present  moment  plants 
in  the  open  air  are  in  a  state  of  excitement ;  last 
year    at   this   time    we   had    30°    of    frost,    two 
facts  which  show  that  the  successful  forcing  of 
all  kinds  of  fruit  must  be  conducted    upon    the 
give-and-take  principle,  by  running  up  to  55°  or 
60°  on  mild  afternoons,  and  allowing  the  tempera- 
ture to  descend  to  40°  on  cold  nights.     When  the 
first  batches  of  HSricart  de  Thury  begin  to  throw 
up  their  flower-stems,  a  little  extra  warmth  may 
be  given  to  them  through  the  day  by  shutting  up 


early  with  solar  heat  and  moisture,  furnished 
by  the  syringe,  but  air  must  be  admitted  at  night, 
otherwise  the  foliage  will  become  drawn  and  in- 
capable of  performing  its  proper  functions  when 
the  fruit  begins  to  swell.  When  in  flower,  remove 
the  plants  to  the  lightest  and  most  airy  part  of  the 
structure,  and  discontinue  syringing,  but  keep 
them  regularly  supplied  with  tepid  water,  choosing 
tlie  early  part  of  the  day  for  the  operation.  Re- 
move weak  side  blossoms  and  fertilise  with  a 
small  brush  when  the  day  temperature  has  reached 
the  maximum. 

llAKDY    FKUIT. — A   Continuance   of  unusually 
mild  weather  is  beginning  to  tell  unfavourably 
upon  all    kinds   of    fruit  trees,    particularly    the 
easily  excited  Peach  and  Cherry  against  walls  and 
Currants  and   Gooseberries  upon  open  quarters  ; 
and  although  the  latter  are  regarded  as  of  less 
value  than  the  former,  it  is  questionable  if  the 
loss  of  the  crop  of  bush  fruit  would  not  be  quite 
as  severely  felt  as  that  of  the  Peach  and  Cherry. 
Under  these  circumstances,  steps  should  be  taken 
to  keep  everything  as  backward  as  possible,  as 
well  as  to  have   protecting  material  of   various 
kinds  ready  for  use  when  the  proper  time  arrives. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are,  of  course,  unnailed, 
pruned,  and  securely  supported  by  means  of  stakes 
and  ties  some  distance  away  from  the  walls,  and 
in  this  pDsition  they  must  remain  until  we  have 
a  change  in  the  weather,  or  the  rapid  swelling  of 
the  buds   press  on  the  annual  tying  or  nailing  in. 
In  the  absence  of  frost,  a  litnle  extra  care  in  wash- 
ing the  walls  and  trees  of  all  kinds  to  free  them 
from  the  larvae  of  insects  will  be  well  repaid.    For 
stone  fruit  trees  after  they  are  nailed  in,  a  barrel 
of  soapsuds  from  the  laundry,  with  two  or  three 
pounds  of  sulphur  and  a  like  quantity  of  soft  soap 
added,  will  make  an  inexpensive  wash,  which  may 
be  applied  freely  without  fear  of  injury  to  the 
most    tender  buds.      If    Gooseberries  have    not 
been  pruned,  the  sooner  they  are  done  the  better, 
as   a  crowded   state  induces    early  growtli,    and 
pruning  checks  it.    An  idea  prevails  that  birds  are 
not  so  likely  to  spoil   an  unprnned  tree,  but  it 
matters  little  whether  the  tree  is  pruned  or  un- 
pruned  it  a  pair  of  bullfinches  find  theirwayintoit. 
The  safest  and  best  way  is  to  prune  and  dress  with 
a  mixture  of  soot  and  lime  reduced  to  the  con- 
sistency of  cream,  and  passed  through  a  fine  sieve 
to  admit  of  it  being  taken  up  and  discharged  by 
an  old  syringe.     If  time  admits,  trees  in  orchards 
should  be  thinned  out  and  divested  of  Jlo?s  which 
may  have  gathered  on  the  stems  and  branches  by 
scraping  with  a  piece  of  hoop  iron.     When  this 
has  been  done,  wash  with  the  composition  recom- 
mended for  Gooseberries,  and  top-dress  the  roots 
with  fresh  soil,  road  scrapings,  or  rotten  manure. 
Select  clean  ripe  shoots  from  healthy  trees  for 
grafts,  and  lay  them  in  under  a  north   wall   to 
be  ready  for  use  in   March  or  April.     For  large 
standards  which  have    been   headed    back,  two- 
year-old  shoots  are  generally  used  by  experts  in 
this  country,  and  it  rarely  happens  that  a  graft 
fails. 


atreet  flowers.— It  would  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  buyers  if  street  flower  sellers  of  other 
countries  could  arrange  their  wares  after  the 
manner  of  the  Florentines,  and  with  plenty  of 
greenery.  A  bunch  of  Paper-white  Narcissus,  as 
sold  for  fourpence,  is  tied  up  with  twigs  of  Ilex  ; 
when  untied  and  put  in  a  glass  flowers  and  foliage 
form  a  perfect  bouquet.  Besides  Ilex,  Box  and 
Alexandrian  Laurel  are  commonly  used.  The 
value  and  beauty  of  flowers  is  greatly  increased 
by  the  addition  of  suitable  foliage,  and  when  both 
are  sold  together  it  is  a  great  convenience  to  the 
buyer,  while  to  the  seller  it  should  have  the  ad- 
vantage that  fewer  flowers  are  needed  to  make 
a  much  more  attractive  bouquet,  and  the  individual 
flowers,  supported  and  kept  asunder  by  the  rather 
stiff  foliage,  do  not  suffer  by  jamming  together  as 
do  the  unhappy  flowers  incur  street  bunches.  The 
flowers  now  sold  in  the  streets  are  Paper-white 
and  Pseudo-narciss  Daffodils,  Carnations,  Tea 
Roses,  Pansies,  white  and  grey  Roman  Hyacinths, 
Chimonanthus,  and  Neapolitan  Violets.— G.  J., 
Florence. 


Indoor  Garden. 

FORCING  SNOWDROPS. 
It  has  been  asked,  can  these  be  forced  ?     Well,  I 
cannot  give   much  encouragement  myself,  for  I 
have  tried  and  failed  several  times  to  force  Snow- 
drops to  my  Eatisfaction  ;  but,  as  we  sometimes 
learn  more  from  failures  than  successes,  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  be  told  as  to  how  I  failed— or  rather, 
how  others  have  succeeded,  for  in  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  floral  gems  there  are  none  that  I  prize 
more  than  Snowdrops  ;  and,  as  someone  has  truly 
said,  we  never  see  a  garden  too  full  of  them.     At 
Linton,  in   Kent,  we   had  them  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  ;  in  fact,  they  had  been  multiplied  by 
division  for  many  years  by  digging  them  up  when 
at  rest,  and  dibbling  them  into  the  gra-sy  slopes, 
bank.',  and  edgings  of  woodland  walks,  especially 
under  clumps  of  Lime  trees,   where  Grass  grew 
thinly,  and  where  the  soil  was  kept  annually  en- 
riched by  falling  leaves  iu  autumn.     The  bulbs 
were  planted  in  little  patches  of  three  or  four  to- 
gether, 6  inches  apart ;  and,  in  order  to  show  how 
rapidly  they  increased,  I  may  state  that  in  a  very 
few  years  they  formed  solid  masses  of  bulbs  that 
in  their  season   of    flowering  were   like  beds  of 
driven  snow.     With  the  view  of  lengthening  the 
season  of  their  flowering,  I  have  tried  various  ex- 
pedients, but  with  little  success.     I  have  at  Ibe 
present   time  Snowdrops  in  flower  under  glas,: 
but  although  constantly  under  the  same  condi- 
tions since  they  were  potted  in  October,  they  are 
scarcely  any  more  forward  than  those  in  the  open 
ground  exposed  to  rain,  hail,  frost,  and  snow.  The 
system  I  adopted  was  the  same  as  that  which  I 
have  usually  found  to  answer  with  Crocuses  and 
other  bulbs  that  do  not  stand  rapid  forcing.     In 
October  I  prepared  a  quantity  of  3-inch  and  4-inch 
pols  by  filling  them  three  parts  full  of  good  soil, 
and  then  putting  from  fifteen  to  twenty  Snowdrop 
bulbs  in  each  pot,  covering  with  soil  of  the  same 
description.  This  being  moist,  no  water  was  given 
until  the  bulbs   were  well   rooted.     The  greater 
part  of  them  were  set  under  a  slate  stage  in  a  cold 
fernery,  where  the  temperature  ranged  from  40° 
to    45°,  and  where  they  soon  filled  the  pots  with 
roots,  and  the  tops  looked  as  if  they  would  be  in 
flower  by  Christmas.     Some  of  the  most  forward 
were  moved  into  very  gentle  heat,  but  they  were 
the  latest  to  flower  ;  and  some  were  put  into  an 
unhealed  house,  and  came  fully  into  bloom  the 
first  week  in  January  ;  but  at  the  same  date  those 
in  open  borders  were  expanding  their  blossoms,  so 
that,  as  far  as  forcing  is  concerned,  I  can  give  but 
little  hope  of  the  Snowdrop  figuring  as  a  Christmas 
decoralive  plant.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  a  pretty 
and  chaste  eff  ei  t  in  pots  amongst  bulbs  of  brilliant 
hues,  for  these  little  pots,  now  full  of  blossoms, 
look  extremely  well  plunged  in  Lycopodium,  or  set 
on  stages  with  very  dwarf  Ferns.     In  addition  to 
growing  them  in  pots,  I  planted  a  border  in  a  cold, 
unhealed  Peach  house  at  the  same  time  by  scatter- 
ing the  bulbs  broadcast  on  the  surface,  and  cover- 
ing them  with  2  inches  of  fine  soil.   On  this  I  put  a 
covering   of   Sedum  acre    elegans.     These    have 
flowered  equally  satisfactorily  as  those  in  pots,  but 
very  little  in  advance  of  those  out-of-doors.     The 
only  ones  that  failed  were  a  few  put  into  heat  ;  so 
that,  thus  far,  my  expeiience  of  Snowdrop  forcing 
is  not  encouraging.  J.  G. 


Winter  blooming  Flax  —This  shrub,  the 
Linum  trigynum  of  botanists,  has  been  known  as  a 
winter  blooming  plant  for  nearly  a  century.  It  is 
generally  found  in  a  half  starved  condition,  in  a 
greenhouse  temperature,  producing  only  a  few 
straggling  flowers;  but  no  plant  better  repays 
good  cultivation,  and  if  well  grown,  it  will  reward 
the  cultivator  with  a  profusion  of  its  clear  bright 
yellow  flowers  in  the  dead  of  winter,  when  few 
plants  are  in  bloom.  Early  in  March  secure  good 
strone  cuttings  of  it ;  these  can  be  easily  had  if, 
when"done  flowering,  the  plants  are  partially  cut 
back.  In  a  brisk  heat  the  cuttings  strike  root 
quickly,  and  when  well  rooted  they  should  be 
potted  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  taking  care  to  pinch 
the  points  of  the  shoots,  so  as  to  cause  them  to 
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break  back.  "When  they  have  taken  bold  of  the 
fresh  soil  and  started  freely,  they  should  be  gra- 
dually hardened  off  in  an  intermediate  house. 
They  should  be  kept  potted  on  as  required  and 
well  pinched  back ;  watering  at  this  stage  must 
not  be  neglected,  and  the  plants  should  be  kept 
well  syringed,  as  they  are  subject  to  red  spider. 
By  June,  if  the  cuttings  were  rooted  in  the  latter 
part  of  March,  they  will  need  their  final  shift,  and 
if  large  plants  are  required,  8-inch  pots  will  be 
none  too  large.  A  fortnight  before  they  are  moved 
into  their  flowering  pots  they  should  be  stopped 
for  the  last  time,  and  when  they  have  got  hold  of 
the  fresh  soil  they  should  for  a  time  be  placed  in 
a  cool  frame,  setting  them  on  ashes  or  some 
moisture-holding  material.  Keep  them  a  little 
close  till  hardened  off  ;  afterwards  give  all  the  air 
possible,  but  shade  from  bright  sun.  As  the  pots 
get  nicely  full  of  roots  weak  manure  water  should 
be  given  freely,  and  they  should  be  kept  well 
syringed  twice  a  day  on  bright  days,  closing  the 
frame  early  in  the  afternoon,  which  will  greatly 
help  to  keep  down  spider  and  promote  sturdy 
growth.  When  the  nights  begin  to  get  cool,  which 
will  be  in  September,  they  should  be  moved  to  an 
intermediate  house,  or  where  the  temperature  does 
not  fall  much  below  55°,  so  as  to  ripen  the  wood, 
as  upon  this  depends  whether  there  will  be  much 


a  south  wall  it  thrives  well  out  of  doors  in  the 
south,  requiring  only  a  covering  of  Cocoa-nut  fibre 
to  shield  it  from  the  cold  in  winter.  The  flowers 
areproducedin  April.  The  tuber  is  large  and  fleshy, 
like  that  of  a  Caladium,  and  produces  annually 
a  growth  of  leaves,  the  sheathing  bases  of  whose 
petioles  form  a  sort  of  stem  some  18  inches  in 
height.  This  stem  is  smooth,  shining  green,  and 
spotted  all  over  with  dull  olive.  The  leaf-blade 
is  pedate  or  divided  into  three  principal  lobes,  the 
upper  one  of  which  is  hastate  and  entire,  the  two 
lower  ones  being  again  divided  into  three  lance- 
shaped  segments  which  are  twisted  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  the  whole  leaf  a  curiously  distorted 
appearance.  The  spathe  is  produced  on  a  stalk 
8  inches  long  and  is  rolled  together  at  the  base  so 
as  to  form  a  ventricose  tube,  from  which  the  limb 
widens  out  into  the  form  of  a  pig's  ear  and  mea- 
sures almost  a  foot  in  length.  The  colour  of  the 
outside  of  the  spathe  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
leaf-stalk,  while  that  of  the  inner  is  of  a  livid 
purple,  becoming  paler  towards  the  tip.  The  whole 
of  the  inner  surface  is  covered  with  purple  succu- 
lent hairs,  which  near  the  throat  are  thick  and 
spiny-like.  The  spadix  or  tail  is  about  8  inches 
long,  and  is  also  clothed  with  fleshy  hairs.  The 
male  or  female  flower^,  which  are  borne  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  spadix,  are  separated  by  several 


Helicoiiceros  (Arum)  crinitus  in/lower. 


flower  or  not.  The  soil  I  find  suitable  is  good 
fibry  loom  two  paits,  and  leaf  soil  one  part,  with 
a  good  admixture  of  quarter-inch  bones,  and  suffi- 
cient sand  to  make  the  whole  porous. — R.  A. 


CULTIVATED  ARUMS. 
The  family  of  which  our  native  Wake  Robin, 
Cuckoo  Pint,  or  Lords  and  Ladies,  is  a  well- 
known  representative  consists  chiefly  of  plants 
whose  attraction  is  their  quaintness  or  singularity 
of  form  rather  than  what  one  would  call  beauty. 
Although  not  a  true  .Arum,  the  plant  herewith 
figured  has  a  very  clo^e  relationship  to  that  genus, 
in  which  it  was  for  a  long  time  placed,  but  from 
which  it  is  now  removed  and  called  Helicodiceros 
crinitus,  the  name  adopted  for  it  in  that  standard 
work  on  generic  distirctions — the  "  G-enera  Pian- 
tarum."  In  some  Continental  gardens  this  plant 
IS  called  H.  muscivorus,  and  now  and  then  one 
meets  with  it  under  the  name  of  Arum  Dracun- 
(ulus.  In  Schotts  "  Aroidese  '  there  is  a  fine 
coloured  figure  of  this  plant,  and  another  in  tie 
Motanical  Jie/jixter,  t.  S:>1.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  plentiful  in 
Corsica,  Minorca,  and  Sardinia.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  in  1777.  Mr.  Bentham 
sent  tubers  of  it  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick  from  Minorca 
exactly  sixty  years  ago,  and  it  was  from  these 
that  the  figure  last  mentioned  was  made.  In 
this  country  H.  crinitus  requires  protection  from 
severe  frost,  and  is  perhaps  best  cultivated  on  a  cool 
Jrame,  although  in  a  well-sheltered  position  under 


rjw^s  of  these  thick  spiny-looking  hairs,  which  are 
hooked  like  Rose  thorns.  When  the  flower  first 
expands  a  powerful  and  disagreeable  odour  i^ 
emitted,  but  after  a  day  or  two  this  disappears. 

Of  the  Arum3  proper  we  have,  in  addition  to 
A.   maculatum,   the  Wake  Robin   of   our   hedge- 
rows and  ditches,  and  A.  italicum,  the  only  locality 
;  for  which  in  this  country  is  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but 
which  is  a  common  European    species;    also  A 
orientale,  A.  palestinum,  A.  longispathum,  and  A. 
polyphjllum,  which  are  about  all  the  true  species 
;  of  Arum  represented  in  gardens  in  this  country, 
I  although  the  genus  proper  comprises  some  twenty 
I  species.     The  whole  of  the  above  named  may  be 
I  grown  in  a  sheltered  position  out-of-doors,  or,  if 
grown  in  pot.s,  treated  like  Lachenalias.   They  are 
all  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden,  possessing  as 
:  they  do,  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form,  the  singu- 
lar characters  just  described  as  belonging  to  their 
near  relative,  the  Helicodiceros. 

The  Arisicmas,  Arisarums,  Biarums,  and  Typho- 
'  niums  are  equally  interesting,  and  some  of  them 
at  least  really  handsome  flowering  plants.     The 
Arisiemas  especially  contain  some  strikingly  beau- 
tiful, as  well  as  several  curiously-formed  flowered 
'  species.    A.  speciosum,  with  its  urn-shaped  spathe 
and  long-tailed  spadix,  and  its  fine  green  red- 
j  edged  foliage  ;    A.  galeatum,  whose  flowers  are 
!  emerald  green  with  white  stripes  ;  A.  utile,  some- 
times   called    A.    Hookerianum,   with    a    large- 
,  hooded   spathe,   which   in    form    caricatures   the 
Darlingtonia  pitchers,  and  in  colour  is  a  rich  purple ; 
.  A    concinnum,   A.   prjecox,    A.   papillosum,   and 
several  others  are  all  remarkable  for  beauty  of 


colour  and  singularity  in  the  form  of  their  flowers. 
Arisarum  vulgare  (the  Friar's  Cowl)  is  a  com- 
mon spring  flowering  plant  in  Southern  Europe, 
where  it  is  seen  in  great  abundance  in  moist  and 
shaded  places  during  the  first  two  months  of  the 
year.  A.  corsicum  (sometimes  called  Arum  pictum) 
is  another  charming  plant,  a  native  of  the  same 
region.  The  hooded  spathes  of  these  plants  re- 
semble the  pitchers  of  Sarracenia  variolaris, 
whence  the  name  Monk's  Cowl.  The  Ty- 
phoniums,  being  natives  of  the  Tropics  of 
the  Old  World,  require  more  warmth  than  the 
above.  Of  these  the  finest  is  T.  Browni,  intro- 
duced a  few  years  ago,  but  now  lost — at  least, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain.  T.  diva- 
ricatum  produces  large  purple-coloured  spathes, 
which  would  be  worthy  of  admiration  did  they  not 
smell  so  unpleasantly,  one  flower  being  suflScient 
to  render  the  atmosphere  of  a  large  stove  almost 
unbearable.  The  flowers  of  the  Srapelias  smell 
badly  enough,  but  their  odour  is  not  perceptible 
unless  one  sniffs  at  them,  whereas  the  Typhoniums 
disperse  their  disagreeable  scent  over  many  yards 
of  space.  OuDE. 

HARDY  PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

The  extent  to  which  a  conservatory  can  be  fur- 
nished with  highly  ornamental  hardy  plants  with- 
out what  is  called  hard  forcing,  or  indeed  forcing 
at  all,  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  is 
hardly  realised ,  nor  has  the  subject  ever  been  much 
discussed.  With  people  living  in  the  north  of 
England  and  in  Scotland,  spring  flowers  are, 
as  a  rule,  seldom  in  bloom  till  May ;  hence, 
unless  they  have  a  good  indoor  supply,  a  long 
season  of  barrenness  is  experienced.  If,  there- 
fore, in  every  garden  where  a  good  collection  of 
hardy  spring  and  summer  flowers  existed,  a 
certain  portion  of  them  were  each  season  set 
aside  and  put  into  pots  about  the  beginning  of 
winter,  and  set  in  a  cool  house,  they  would  afford 
a  bright  show  of  flowers  during  the  early  portion 
of  the  year,  when  there  are  none  outside.  Num- 
bers of  hardy  border  plants  not  only  do  well  undtr 
glass,  but  do  far  better  than  outdoors,  and  show  a 
delicacy  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  and  a  beauty 
of  foliage  and  habit,  that  only  those  who  have 
seen  the  plants  under  such  circumstances  could 
believe.  In  the  following  remarks,  therefore,  it  is 
proposed  to  give  a  few  directions  as  regards  the 
preparation  of  hardy  plants  for  flowering  indoors. 

Among  the  shrubby  class  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  Poses  stand  first,  because  they  are  more 
at  home  in  such  quarters  than  out-of-doors,  and 
afford  such  a  long  display  of  flowers  of  all  colours. 
Rambling  kinds,  like  Gloire  de  Dijon.  Marechal 
Niel,  and  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  or  any  of  the  free 
climbing  sorts,  of  which  those  named  are  among 
the  best,  may  be  planted  out  in  either  an  inside 
or  outside  border,  and  trained  up  the  roof  or  walls 
with  the  certainty  of  their  growing  and  producing 
thousands  of  flowers  in  February,  March,  and 
April.  Roses  soon  cover  much  space  under  glass, 
and  bloom  freely  the  first  year.  The  great  secret 
of  their  culture  is  to  keep  them  free  from  insects, 
an  easy  matter  in  a  cool  house  by  fumigation,  and 
pruning  as  little  as  possible.  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Marechal  Niel,  and  Cheshunt  Hybrid  (respectively 
yellowish  blush,  bright  yellow,  and  deep  crimson) 
all  make  fine  long  growths,  extending  to  yards  in 
a  single  season,  and  such  growths  will  bloom 
their  whole  length,  and  extend  as  well ;  hence  the 
error  of  severe  pruning,  one  of  the  worst  practices 
imaginable  with  such  free-growing  subjects — in 
fact,  Marechal  Niel  will  not  endure  such  treat- 
ment. Climbing  Roses  in  a  cool  house  such  as  I 
am  contemplating  are  far  better  than  Roses  in 
pots,  ten  times  more  easily  managed,  and  when 
they  can  be  planted  out,  it  is  useless  troubling 
with  pot  plants  at  all. 

Before  enumerating  other  subjects,  I 
may  state  that  in  a  hardy  plant  house  Camellias 
would  succeed  extremely  well,  and  so  would 
Chinese  Azaleas  planted  out,  and  all  the  fine 
greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  such  as  the  old  free 
flowering  Gibsoni,  ciliatum,  Countess  of  Hadding- 
ton, and  all  the  newer  and  still  finer  hybrids 
belonging   to  the   jasminiflorum  breed.      Among 
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outdoor  shrubs  that  stand  taking  up  from  the 
ground  to  force,  and  putting  back  again  about 
June  or  July  to  recoup  in  the  open  air  for  a  sea- 
son, are  common  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Deut- 
zias,  Laurastinus,  flowering  Currants,  Weigelas, 
double  and  single  Thorns,  and  other  ordinary- 
growing  spring-flowering  ;shrabs.  Any  of  these 
taken  up  in  November  with  a  little  care,  and  put 
in  pots  in  common  and  rather  light  soil  (it  need 
not  be  rich),  will  flower  freely  after  the  new  year 
and  onwards.  But  the  best  way  to  manage  such 
plants  is  to  keep  them  permanently  in  pots 
plunged  in  the  borders  or  shrubberies,  to  display 
their  Bowersthere  till  they  are  wantedindoors,when 
they  only  need  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  ground,  and 
such  roots  cat  off  as  are  coming  through  the 
bottom  of  the  pots  or  over  their  rims.  This  is  the 
best  way  in  which  to  keep  shrubs  for  forcing, 
using  one  lot  one  year  and  another  the  next,  or 
any  two  or  three  years.  The  majority,  however, 
lift  out  of  the  ground  and  force  at  once,  especially 
Ehododendrons  and  Azaleas.  These  shrubs,  and 
the  Camellias  and  other  things  alluded  to 
would  form  a  background  to  a  cool  house.  Fill 
up  the  body  of  the  space,  and  for  the  rest  de- 
pendence would  have  to  be  placed  upon  the 
following  hardy  subjects  :  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Narcissi,  including  any  of 
the  common  Daffodils,  which  succeed  beautifully 
under  glass ;  the  white  Wood  Hyacinth  is  a  fine 
subject ;  Lilium  candidum.  Anemone  f  ulgens  and 
A.  japonica  alba,  Spiraja  japonica  (white).  Spiraea 
palmata  (pink).  Forget-me-nots  (blue  and  white), 
Arabis,  Iberis  corifolia,  and  others  ;  Phlox  pro- 
cumbens,  Saxifraga  Wallacei,  and  others  of  the 
same  habit ;  early  Phloxes,  Iris,  Fffionies,  Stocks, 
Asters,  Dielytra,  Potentillas,  Violets,  Pansies, 
Carnations,  Primroses,  Auriculas— in  fact,  all 
free-flowering  spring  and  summer  flowers  of  a  not 
too  rampant  habit. 

Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Daffodils,  and  other  early 
bulbs  should  be  taken  up  out  of  the  ground  earlyin 
the  autumn  and  potted ;  and  most  of  the  other  things 
should  be  potted  and  housed  by  November  or  De- 
cember. Nearly  all  strictly  herbaceous  subjects, 
however,  like  the  Spir.^a,  Phlox,  Iris,  and  Dielytra, 
whose  stems  die  down  iu  winter,  lift  easily  and 
flower  well,  and  may  be  managed  by  any  intelli- 
gent amateur  who  is  careful  in  lifting  his  plants 
to  get  good  roots  with  them— not  a  diflicult 
matter.  Large  pots  must  be  avoided  ;  if  they  are 
sufliciently  large  to  hold  the  roots  and  allow  a 
very  little  soil  in  and  around  them,  they  will  do. 
Small  pots  should  be  the  motto.  All  such  plants 
are  ready  for  forcing  as  soon  as  taken  up,  and  need 
m  preparation.  Shrubby  subjects,  like  Iberis, 
should  be  propagated  by  cuttings.  A  few  young 
tnp3  put  in  under  a  handlight  or  cloche  will 
make  neat  little  flowering  tufts,  and  the 
Arabis  and  other  dwarf  subjects  like  it  may  be 
managed  in  the  same  way.  Primroses  and  Auri- 
culas of  all  sorts  may  be  taken  up  in  October  and 
potted,  and  these  alone  will  make  an  excep- 
tionally fine  show  and  afford  much  variety. 
SpiriBa  japonica  and  S.  palmata  lift  in  clumps 
with  the  spade  in  winter,  and  are  not  checked 
in  the  least.  The  Anemone  japonica  alba,  unless 
it  can  be  got  in  good  masses,  is  better  potted  a 
season  and  left  in  the  border  in  the  pots.  It  is 
well  worth  the  trouble,  for  when  grown  in  a  pot 
in  a  window  or  under  glass  it  is  a  noble  subject, 
producing  abundance  of  large  white  flowers  far 
clearer  and  more  perfect  than  out-of-doors.  Tlie 
red  kind  should  also  be  prepared  in  the  same  way. 
Phloxes  are  also  pretty,  and  produce  perfect  spikes 
of  flower  under  glass  ;  only  the  dwarf  early  sorts 
should  be  used,  and  they  will  lift  and  force  well. 
The  Dielytra  is  even  more  accommodating,  and  is 
one  oE  the  most  ornamental  plants  that  can  be 
grown,  but  all  named  are  suitable. 

Any  one  having  a  house  or  pit  ready  for  such 
subjects,  say  in  December,  should  then  have  all 
his  plants  potted  and  placed  in  it.  I  would  not 
advise  him  to  push  the  plants  at  first,  but  after  the 
new  year  he  should  take  advantage  of  all  fine  days 
to  husband  the  natural  heat ;  and  if  the  house  be 
heated,  which  would  be  better,  he  could  keep  the 
temperature  up  to  60°  or  55°  by  day,  which  is  sufti- 
Cient  to  set  everything  on  the  move.     Early  plants 


would  flower  first,  and  the  others  would  follow  in 
succession  just  the  same  as  outdoors.  In  March, 
April,  and  May  the  house  should  be  gay  with 
flowers.  It  is  not  needful  to  have  a  large  house 
for  such  plants,  but  whatever  its  size,  it  should  be 
well  filled.  By  midsummer  the  display  will  be 
over,  when  the  house  can  be  devoted  to  other  pur- 
poses till  wanted  again;  and  the  plants  can  be 
turned  out  of  doors,  and  each  kind  treated  accord- 
ing to  its  need.  Those  who  have  vineries.  Peach 
houses,  or  greenhouses  may,  of  course,  use  them 
also  for  growing  hardy  plants  while  the  trees  or 
other  inmates  are  at  rest,  or  not  far  advanced,  but 
most  success  will  attend  those  who  can  devote  a 
house  to  the  plants  themselves.  J.  S.  W. 


PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE  OF 
BOUVARDIAS. 

Op  all  plants  which  can  be  grown  in  a  cold  frame 
in  summer,  and  flowered  in  an  Intermediate  tem- 
perature in  winter,  Bouvardias  are  the  choicest 
and  most  beautiful,  and  their  usefulness,  especi- 
ally in  a  cut  state,  is  byond  all  calculation ;  here 
we  grow  many  dozens  of  them  to  bloom  from  the 
end  of  September  till  March.  Some  of  them  are 
young  plants,  the  produce  of  cuttings  put  in  in 
the  spring,  and  a  good  many  of  them  are  old 
plants  grown  on  year  after  year.  Our  stock  is 
always  maintained  by  means  of  cuttings.  When 
the  plants  cease  to  flower  they  are  placed  in  a  cool 
frame  and  hardly  any  water  is  given  them  ;  this 
induces  them  to  go  to  rest  for  a  time  and  then  all 
the  foliage  drops  off.  After  resting  they  are  in- 
troduced to  heat  in  any  house  or  pit  in  which  there 
is  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  "0°.  Here  they 
soon  begin  to  push  young  shoots  all  over  the 
branches,  and  it  is  these  young  growths  which 
we  use  as 

Cuttings,  and  the  best  of  all  cuttings  they 
make.  They  are  taken  off  when  from  2  inches  to 
,3  inches  long— not  cut  off,  but  broken  off  by  being 
drawn  downwards,  so  as  to  cause  a  little  piece  of 
the  old  wood  to  come  away  with  them  in  the  form 
of  a  heel,  and  with  this  attached,  or,  indeed,  with- 
out being  cut  in  any  way,  they  are  inserted.  If 
treated  in  this  way  and  dibbled  round  the  edge  of 
a  4 -inch  or  5-inch  pot  filled  with  a  mixture  of  leaf- 
soil  and  sharp  sand  and  plunged  in  a  bottom-heat 
of  70°  or  thereabouts,  90  per  cent,  of  them  will 
be  found  to  have  formed  a  quantity  of  roots  in 
three  weeks'  time.  As  soon  as  they  are  fairly 
rooted  they  are  withdrawn  from  the  bottom-heat 
and  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  propagating  pit.  Here 
they  remain  for  a  short  time  until  they  have  gained 
a  little  strength  and  the  roots  have  become  harder 
than  when  plunged.  At  first  the  young  plants  are 
potted  singly  in  3-inch  pots.  These  are  well 
drained,  and  the  soil  used  consists  of  a  little  loam 
and  a  good  deal  of  leaf-soil  and  sand.  When 
newly  potted  they  are  kept  in  a  close,  warm 
place  until  they  begin  to  get  established  and 
make  fre.-h  top  growth,  and  after  that  they 
grow  away  freely.  Air  is  gradually  given  them, 
or  they  may  be  shifted  into  cool  frames  by 
degrees  until  by  July  they  have  become  quite 
hardy.  At  this  time  some  plant  them  out  in  open 
borders  and  allow  them  to  grow  there  for  two 
months  or  more,  but  in  this  treatment  I  have  no 
faith  ;  at  least  I  could  never  get  such  good  and 
useful  plants  in  that  way  as  by  growing  them 
always  in  pots,  and  this  I  now  do.  As  the  young 
plants  become  too  large  for  the  pots  they  occupy 
they  are  shifted  into  larger  ones,  and  the  main 
thing  to  try  for  by  the  end  of  October,  or  earlier, 
is  to  have  the  pots  well  filled  with  roots  and 
plenty  of  shoots,  which  should  be  hard  and 
matured  through  exposure  to  sunshine  ;  then 
blooms  in  profusion  will  be  produced  almost 
naturally  during  the  whole  of  the  winter. 

Old  plants,  when  oa^,  of  flower  in  spring,  may 
be  allowed  to  rest  f<Sf'a  ■while,  cutting  back  the 
straggling  shoots  like  those  of  a  Fuchsia,  starting 
them  in  a  gentle  heat  and  growing  them  on  in 
frames  afterwards  like  young  ones.  The  best 
time  to  repot  old  plants  is  just  when  the  young 
growths  ate  a  few  inches  long.  Firm  potting 
agrees  best  with  them,  and  when  growing  they 


must  never  suffer  from  want  of  water.  Green  fly, 
mealy  bug,  and  scale  will  feed  on  them  if  they 
get  a  chance,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  do  this,  as  they  are  easily  kept  clean  by 
an  occasional  syringing  or  sponging ;  the  best 
way  of  all  is  never  to  allow  these  pests  or  any 
other  to  gain  a  footing  on  them,  which  is  easily 
done  under  careful  culture.  Plants  grown  in  the 
manner  here  indicated  will  flower  freely  through- 
out the  winter  in  a  temperature  of  60°,  and  a 
quick  succession  of  shoots  and  heads  of  bloom 
will  be  produced  in  70°  of  heat. 

Margam,  Tmhacli.  J.  Muin. 


NEW  PLANTS  OF  1883. 

New  plants  of  the  best  class  that  made  their 
appearance  last  year  are  fewer  than  those  of  1882. 
In  that  year  those  that  were  certiflcated  amounted 
to  no  fewer  than  386.  These  in  a  great  measure 
consisted  of  florists'  flowers.  Dahlias  and  Pelar- 
goniums alone  mustering  together  77,  while  last  year 
they  only  amounted  to  19  ;  of  Cyclamens,  Chry- 
santhemums, and  Rhododendrons  there  were  only 
1 1  last  year,  while  in  1882  32  were  certiflcated. 
Now,  although  flor'sts'  flowers  certainly  deserve 
encouragement,  their  existence  is  comparatively 
of  but  short  duration,  and  the  wisdom  of  bestow- 
ing so  many  certificates  on  them  may  be  question- 
able. For  instance,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  many  out  of  the  47  Pelargoniums  certificated 
in  1882  will  be  in  cultivation  two  or  three  years 
hence.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  30  Dahlias 
upon  which  in  1882  similar  distinctions  were  con- 
ferred. A  reaction,  however,  seems  to  have  set 
in,  as  this  last  year  eight  Dahlias  only  were  con- 
sidered worthy  of  first-class  certificates,  foremost 
among  them  being  a  pure  white  variety  surpassing 
even  White  Queen  in  purity,  and  named  Duchess 
of  Westminster.  It  produces  its  flowers  in  great 
abundance;  they  are  perfect  in  shape  and  have 
broad,  thick  recurved  florets,  which,  overlapping 
each  other,  thus  form  a  perfectly  circular  flower. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  is  also  good.  D.  Dr.  Moffat, 
Cetewayo,  and  Negress  all  show  improvements  of 
some  sort  on  older  varieties,  but  the  new  variety 
Bedding  Gem  is  probably  the  plant  which  stands 
the  best  chance  of  holding  its  ground ;  although 
its  flowers  are  not  quite  perfect,  being  rather 
starry  and  of  small  dimensions,  they  are  very 
showy,  their  colour  being  a  very  brillant  Vermil- 
lion. It  is,  moreover,  very  dwarf  in  habit  and  an 
exceedingly  profuse  bloomer. 

Amongst  Pelaegoniums  eleven  only  last  year 
csme  up  to  the  required  standard  of  quality, 
against  forty-seven  the  previous  year.  The  most 
striking  amongst  them  were  Mrs.  H.  Little,  a  dis- 
tinct variety  belonging  to  the  show  section  ;  its 
beautiful  flowers,  which  are  very  flnely  shaped, 
are  of  large  size,  and  possess  striking  colours,  the 
lower  petals  being  white,  while  the  upper  two  are 
of  a  deep  maroon-crimson.  A  very  curious  variety, 
named  Dresden  China,  is  also  worthy  of  special  no- 
tice ;  it  belongs  to  what  is  termed  the  decorative 
class  ;  its  rosy  pink  flowers  are  curiously  streaked 
and  spotted  with  white  and  very  effective.  In  the 
Ivy-leaved  section  great  improvement  of  late 
years  has  been  made.  Abel  Carriiire  bears  massive 
trusses  of  double  flowers  of  a  glowing  rose  colour, 
and  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  of  its  cla.ss.  Then 
there  is  Jeanne  d'Arc,  v/ith  double  fiowers  of  a 
delicate  mauve  tint,  also  produced  in  large 
trusses.  Future  Fame  has  blossoms  of  a  larger 
size  and  better  shape  than  those  of  most  varieties  ; 
their  colour,  too — a  brilliant  amaranth-purple— is 
very  effective. 

Of  Chktsanthemums,  only  two  varieties  were 
certificated.  One,  C.  Aurora,  is  extremely  florifer- 
ous,  and  continues  to  expand  its  lovely  Pompone- 
like  blossoms,  of  a  rich  yellow  colour,  far  into  the 
winter.  It  is  a  double-flowered  form  of  the  well- 
known  C.  coronarium.  The  other,  undoubtedly 
the  finest  of  its  colour  among  early-flowering 
kinds,  is  named  C.  Alexandre  Dufour,  and  is  also 
a  wonderfully  free-flowering  plant,  beginning  to 
open  its  beautiful  large  flowers  about  the  middle 
of   September.      The   blossoms   consist  of   long. 
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narrow  florets,  which,  being  of  a  bright  amaranth, 
are  very  attractive. 

Carnations, — 0£  these  nine  received  certifi- 
cates, which  they  well  deserved.  Among  them 
are  the  excellent  habited  and  sweet-scented  Sir 
Beauchamp  Seymour,  a  border  variety  of  great 
merit,  with  large  and  full  flowers  of  a  fleshy  tint, 
the  petals  being  edged  with  red.  Royal  Parple, 
another  border  variety  of  sturdy  growth,  has 
finely-shaped,  large  flowers,  of  a  rich  plum  colour. 
Field  Marshal  and  Henry  Cannell,  both  bright 
scarlets,  are  also  acquisitions. 

Auriculas  have  had  a  prominent  share  in  the 
awards  of  the  past  season,  no  fewer  than  fourteen 
certificates  having  been  allotted  to  them.  They 
nearly  all  possess  the  deep  golden  centre  so  dear 
to  all  lovers  of  them.  A.  Bayard  is,  however,  an 
exception ;  it  has  a  white  centre,  and  is  of  the 
alpine  class.  Ajax  is  a  very  bright,  large,  grey- 
edged  flower,  and  a  kind  which  deserves  a  high 
position  in  its  class.  Last,  but  not  least,  is  a  very 
pretty  double-flowered  variety  named  Delicata,  a 
kind  with  rosette-shaped  flowers  of  a  soft  creamy 
yellow  tint. 

Begonias  seem  to  have  received  considerable 
attention,  no  fewer  than  thirty-two  of  them  having 
received  first-class  certificates  last  year ;  and  yet, 
with  the  exception  of  B.  gogoensis  and  Novelty, 
which  are  entirely  fresh  types,  nothing  strikingly 
new  has  been  produced.  The  former  has  shield- 
shaped  leaves  of  a  rich  velvety  tint,  measuring 
about  6  inches  across :  they  are  vinous  purple  on 
their  under  surfaces  and  of  various  shades  of 
green  on  the  upper  sides.  The  latter  is  a  hybrid 
between  lineata  and  Davisi  j  it  is  of  dwarf  habit ; 
its  leaves  are  peltate  in  form,  3  inches  or  4  inches 
across,  of  deep  ground  colour,  and  copiously  spot- 
ted and  suffused  with  silver-grey.  It  also  pro- 
duces pretty  small  flowers  of  a  bright  cherry-rose 
colour.  All  the  others  belong  to  the  tuberous  class, 
which  has  been  so  altered  by  cross-breeding  that 
very  little  is  left  of  the  original  typical  B.  bolivi- 
ensis.  Some  possess  flowers  of  a  very  large  size, 
such  as  Marchioness  of  Bute,  undoubtedly  the  flnest 
of  the  bright  rosy  pink  sorts ;  Countess  of  Kosslyn 
has  very  large  flowers,  almost  cu-cular  in  outline 
and  of  a  warm  orange  colour ;  Orange  Giant,  a 
very  showy  variety,  has  unusually  large  blossoms 
of  good  shape  and  of  a  bright  vermillion-scarlet ; 
and  Black  Douglas,  possibly  the  darkest  variety 
in  cultivation,  has  large  circular  single  flowers  of 
a  very  uncommon  black-crimson  colour.  Among 
the  many  double  forms  brought  out  last  season 
there  are  certainly  some  good  kinds,  foremost 
among  which  may  be  named  Madame  Grody  and 
Virginalis,  both  with  flowers  of  ivory  whiteness 
and  very  double ;  they  are  both  very  floriferous 
and  of  good  sturdy  habit.  Goliath  has  very  large 
flowers,  each  of  which  forms  a  compact  and  per- 
fect rosette  some  4  inches  in  diameter;  Dr.  Duke 
has  large  double  blossoms  of  a  brilliant  crimson 
colour,  and  there  is  a  very  pretty  yellow-flowered 
variety  called  Canary  Bird. 

Rhododendrons.  —  Of  these  all  that  re- 
ceived certificates  last  year  belong  to  the  com- 
paratively new  greenhouse  section,  known  as 
.lavanese;  they  are  all  hybrids,  whose  parents 
were  produced  by  the  intercrossings  of  R.  Lobbi, 
R,  jasminiflorum,  and  R.  javanioum,  and  it  is  not 


too  much  to  say  that  the  few  plants  which  re- 
ceived first-class  certificates  last  year  surpass 
by  a  long  way  anything  of  the  same  kind 
previously  brought  forth.  Even  now,  at  this 
particularly  dull  time  of  the  year,  they  are 
flowering  of  their  own  accord,  and  contribute 
effectively  to  the  decoration  of  our  green- 
houses and  conservatories.  They  are  of  easy 
culture,  and  will,  no  doubt,  when  propagated  in 
sufficient  quantities,  become  very  popular.  R. 
Brilliant— a  very  fine  variety— bears  large  trusses, 
well  furnished  with  finely-shaped  blooms,  each 
measuring  2.|  iuohes  across  ;  they  are  of  a  bright 
scarlet  colour,  somewhat  inclined  to  orange-red : 
this  kind  is  distinct  from  most  other  hybrids,  on 
account  of  its  foliage,  which  is  broad  and 
shining,  indicative  of  a  good  constitution. 
Princess  Christian  has  flowers  of  a  charming 
rosy  pink  colour,  quite  2  inches  in  diameter  and 


furnished  with  broad,  overlapping  petals;  Tri- 
umphans,  also  a  first-rate  variety,  has  handsome 
showy  flowers  of  a  brilliant  crimson-scarlet  co- 
lour. They  measure  2^  inches  across,  and  are  pro- 
duced in  massive  trusses.  The  great  drawback  to 
the  culture  of  these  Javanese  Rhododendrons  is 
the  difiiculty  one  generally  experiences  in  getting 
them  to  grow  into  compact-shaped  plants,  but 
that  disadvantage  may  possibly  yet  disappear,  for 
there  was  exhibited  this  last  season  a  Javanese 
species  under  the  name  of  R.  Curtisi,  which,  be- 
sides bearing  exceedingly  pretty,  though  small, 
purplish  flowers,  possesses  also  an  excellent 
dwarf  and  bushy  habit. 

Azaleas.— Amongst  white-flowered  kinds  of 
Azaleas,  nothing  can  be  compared  to  Deutsche 
I'erle,  whose  lovely  double  blossoms  measure 
3  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  as  white  as  snow. 
It  certainly  is  the  finest  of  donble  whites 
yet  raised  and  is  of  irreproachable  habit. 
It  also  forces  well,  as  has  been  amply  proved 
in  different  establishments  during  the  early  part 
of  this  winter.  Baron  N.  de  Rothschild  also  bears 
large  double  blossoms,  but  they  are  of  the  flnest 
and  richest  plum-purple,  a  shade  quite  new  among 
Azaleas.  There  is,  moreover,  amongst  the  most 
meritorious  novelties  Souvenir  de  Prince  Napo- 
leon, a  variety  excellent  in  habit  and  a  profuse 
bloomer.  Its  fine  large  flowers,  of  good  form,  are 
of  a  rich  salmon-pink,  spotted  with  crimson  and 
edged  with  white ;  their  margins,  too,  are  prettily 
crisped  and  waved. 

Amaryllises  have  also  been  much  improved 
of  late  years— a  fact  acknowledged  by  all  who 
had  the  good  fortune,  in  March  and  April  last,  to 
see  Lady  of  the  Lake.  It  has  flowers  of  irre- 
proachable shape  and  size  ;  its  petals  are  unusually 
large  and  of  good  firm  texture.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  faint  streaks  and  dots  of  crimson, 
this  beautiful  flower  may  be  said  to  be  pure  white. 
Adolphus  Kent,  although  producing  flowers 
of  medium  size  only,  is  nevertheless  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  novelties  on  account  of  its 
colour,  which  is  an  intensely  deep  crimson,  evenly 
distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  flower. 
It  surpasses  in  richness  even  that  of  A.  Acker- 
manni  pulcherrima.  In  Tennyson  we  have  a 
grand  flower  of  a  uniform  brilliant  scarlet,  and 
measuring  nearly  9  inches  in  diameter :  the 
shape  is  particularly  symmetrical  on  account  of 
the  segments  being  very  broad  and  nearly  over- 
lapping each  other.  George  Gordon  produces 
handsome  flowers  from  6  inches  to  7  inches  across, 
and  of  a  particularly  striking  shape,  though  its 
segments  are  broad  and  reflexed;  these  are  a 
bright  scarlet,  and  the  centre  of  each  division  is 
ornamented  with  a  white  band  running  its  whole 
length.  The  above  are  a  fair  selection  of  a  com- 
paratively new  strain,  which  comprises  tints  of 
crimson  and  scarlet  of  various  shades,  carmine- 
magenta  and  crimson-carmine,  besides  pencilled, 
striped,  and  tipped  flowers  of  different  colours. 

Orchids.— As  regards  these  the  last  season 
may  safely  be  said  tD  have  kept  pace  with  its 
predecessors.  It  is  not  every  season  that  such 
plants  as  Vanda  Sanderiana  come  to  light. 
Flowers  of  it  developed  under  cultivation  measure 
between  4  inches  and  5  inches  in  diameter,  and 
possess  a  very  curious  combination  of  colours ; 
the  upper  three  sepals  are  of  a  lovely  pink,  while 
the  two  lower  ones  are  much  larger,  and  of  a 
fawn  colour,  pencilled  and  striped  with  brown, 
and  the  dull  vinous  purple  colour  of  the  very  small 
lip  contrasts  singularly  with  the  tints  which  sur- 
round it.  The  growth  of  this  Vanda  greatly  re- 
sembles that  of  V.  ccerulea,  and  its  handsome 
flowers  are  produced  in  large  clusters  of  some 
fifteen  or  eighteen  at  a  time.  V.  insignis  Schrce- 
deriana  is  another  acquisition ;  the  colours  of  its 
delicately  tinted  blossoms  are  so  changed  from 
those  of  the  type  that  its  habit  is  about  all 
that  is  retained.  Its  flowers,  like  those  of  V.  in- 
signis, are  producedon  axillary  spikes,  and  measure 
about  14  inches  in  diameter,  the  edges  of  the  sepals 
and  petals  being  very  wavy  and  of  a  pleasing 
lemon-yellow  ground,  mottled  all  over  with  buff, 
while  the  broad  lip,  shell-like  in  form  and  with 
incurved  rim,  is  pure  white  and  of  waxy  texture. 


A  new  and  valuable  Calanthe  has  also  made  its 
appearance,  and  has  been  much  appreciated  ;  it  is 
called  C.  Regnieri.  Although  of  growth  and  habit 
similar  to  those  of  the   well-known  C.  vestita,  its 
flowers  are  quite  different ;  they  measure  about 
2  inches  across,  have  reflexed  petals  and  sepals, 
which  are  white,  lined  in  the  middle  with  carmine- 
rose.     The  trilobed  labellum  is   of  a  deep  rose, 
marked  with  a  deeper  colour  in  the  centre.   These 
flowers,  which  in  shape  are  shorter  than  those  of 
other  Calanthes,  are  borne  in  a  somewhat  crowded 
spike  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stems,  which  are 
about  18  inches  long,  and  they  come  in  after  those 
of  nearly  all  other  Calanthes  are  over,  thus  pro- 
longing the  flowering  season  of   the  genus.     In 
Dendrobium  Dearei  we  have  also  a  new  species, 
which  has  already  proved  a  favourite  wherever  it 
is  cultivated.    It  is  floriferous  in  the  extreme,  and 
its  lovely  blossoms  of  snowy  whiteness,  with  the 
exception  of  a  blotch  of  delicate  green  on  the  lip, 
are    of    extraordinary    duration.    It    has     been 
reported  from  different  places  where  this   Den- 
drobe    exists,     that    individual    flowers    of    it 
have    lasted     from    twelve    to    fourteen    weeks 
in  fresh  condition  ;    they  are   also  produced  so 
abundantly  that  it  is  nothing  uncommon  to  find 
five  spikes  with  from  six  to  ten  blooms  each  pro- 
duced from  a  single  leafy  stem.      It  is  a  robust 
grower,   making  bulbs    from    2   feet   to   3    feet 
high,  and  the  same  bulbs  year  after  year  produce 
crops  of  flowers.     Distinct  in  its  genus  also  is  the 
curious  Masdevallia  Schlimi,  whose  flowers,  con- 
trary to  those  of  all,  or  nearly  all.  other  known 
kinds,  are  produced  on  spikes   about   1.5   inches 
high,  each  bearing  five  or  six  flowers,  set  closely 
together  on  their  upper  part ;  the  flowers  are  of  a 
reddish  brown,  and  their  three  sepals  have  long 
yellow  tails,  sometimes  measuring  4  in.  in  length. 
It  is  equally  distinct  in  foliage,  which  is  erect  and 
of  a  thick,  leathery  texture.     In  addition  to  the 
above,  many  other  kinds,  also  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, have  been  brought  out  during  last  season  ; 
as,  for  instance,   Cattleyas  and  Odontoglossums 
in    profusion,  principally  variations  of   crispum, 
which  seems   to   indicate   that  in    their    native 
habitats  the  seedlings  of  this  exceedingly  useful 
class  of  Orchids  are  not  much  more  constant  than 
those  of  Pansies  and  Snapdragons. 

FiNE-FOLiAGED  PLANTS. — A  few  Fems  have 
been  introduced,  which  well  deserve  to  be  added 
to  any  collection.  Adiantum  Weigandi  is  a  neat, 
compact  grower,  whose  general  appearance  sug- 
gests a  variation  of  A.  decorum,  or  it  may  be  a 
hybrid  between  that  species  and  A.  daphnitis ; 
for  the  plant  in  question,  although  retaining  the 
shape  as  regards  the  fronds  of  A.  decorum,  has  the 
pinna;  deeply  cut,  of  a  bright  green,  and  over- 
lapping each  other.  Whatever  its  origin  may  be, 
it  is  certainly  very  distinct  from  any  other  known 
species  or  variety.  Cyathea  microphylla  will  also 
be  a  very  welcome  plant,  as  its  handsome  fronds 
—from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  length,  and  produced 
from  a  very  slender  stem— are  very  flnely  divided 
and  of  a  lively  green  colour.  In  Selaginella  canal  i- 
culata  we  must  also  acknowledge  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  an  already  extensive  genus,  and  the 
new  comer  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  any  of  its 
associates  ;  it  is  one  of  the  caulescent  species,  the 
stems  of  which  grow  to  an  indefinite  length. 
Then  there  is  the  noble  Bornean  fan-leaved  Palm 
(Pritchardia  grandis) ;  this,  though  said  to  attain 
naturally  large  dimensions,  is  under  cultivation 
dwarf  and  compact.     Amongst  new  plants  with 

Coloured  foliage,  the  most  striking,  and 
probably  that  which  is  most  likely  to  become 
popular,  is  the  Ficus  elastica  albo-variegata,  a 
fixed  variation  of  the  well-known  India-rubber 
Plant,  with  foliage  handsomely  mottled  with  vari- 
ous shades  of  creamy  white,  yellow,  and  green. 
There  are  also  several  Caladiums,  all  very  beauti- 
ful, the  most  striking  being  C.  cardinale  and 
Luddemannianum.  The  former,  which  is  of  com- 
paratively dwarf  habit,  belongs  to  the  class  with 
semi-transparent  leaves  ;  these  are  large,  and  have 
a  reddish  pink  ground  colour  traversed  by  nume- 
rous veins  of  a  deeper  tint.  Those  of  the  latter 
attain  a  larger  size,  are  borne  on  long  stalks,  and 
are  of  a  rich  pea  ground  colour,  blotched  all  over 
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with  reddish  crimson  and  white  markings,  which 
make  the  plant  highly  ornamental.  Another  inte- 
resting coloured-leaved  subject  is  the  carious 
Columnea  Kalbreyeri,  a  plant  of  most  singular 
growth,  with  leaves  about  12  inches  long  by  3 
inches  wide,  situated  one  above  the  other  on  thick, 
fleshy,  erect  stems.  Their  upper  surface  is 
metallic  green,  while  the  undersides  are  of  a 
vinous  purple. 

Habdy  plants. — A  few  of  these  have  also 
been  introduced.  Yucca  gloriosa  variegata,  for 
instance,  is  a  finely  striped  form  of  the  common 
hardy  Yucca  from  which  it  differs  only  in  its 
leaves  being  marked  with  longitudinal  bands  of 
yellow  and  rosy  pink,  shaded  with  green,  as  in 
the  greenhouse  variety,  Y.  quadricolor.  Prunus 
Pissardi,  undoubledly  one  of  the  best  and  most  in- 
teresting hardy  novelties  of  the  last  few  years,  is 
a  very  ornamental  deciduous  tree.  Its  abundant 
foliage,  which  as  far  as  size  and  form  only  are  con- 
cerned resemble  very  much  that  of  the  ordinary 
Plum,  is  particularly  remarkable  on  account  of 
a  coppery  purple  tinge  which  it  retains  throughout 
the  season.  In  Acerpolymorphumvariegatum  we 
have  also  an  esceedingly  pretty  variety  of  this  very 
variable  Japanese  Maple,  which  has  already  pro- 
duced an  endless  quantity  of  sports,  this  new  ac- 
quisition has  elegantly  cut  foliage,  variegated  with 
various  shades  of  green  and  white.  Amongst 
plants  grown  forthe  beauty  of  their  flowers  only  we 
may  mention  Spirrea  palmata  alba,  a  variety  of  the 
well-known  species  already  in  cultivation  foryears, 
and  which  every  season  gains  in  popularity.  The 
new  form,  which  is  of  exactly  the  same  bushy  habit 
and  with  foliage  similar  to  that  of  the  type,  differs 
from  it  on  account  of  its  flowers  being  of  snow- 
whiteness.  A  very  handsome  evergreen  hardy 
little  shrub  from  California,  named  Leucothoe  Da- 
visise,  will  also  be  found  to  be  an  acquisition.  It 
has  small  foliage,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  an 
abundance  of  small  white  blossoms  produced  in 
clusters  at  the  tips  of  each  of  its  branches.  The 
pretty  little  Andromeda  japonica  will  also  be  wel- 
come. It  produces  long  branching  spikes  of  white 
blossoms,  and  has  pretty  evergreen  foliage. 

As  will  be  seen  from  what  has  just  been  stated, 
that  if  the  past  season  has  been  prolific  in  pro- 
ducing flowering  plant.s,  the  same  cannot  be  said 
of  plants  cultivated  for  the  beauty  and  elegance 
of  their  foliage  ;  for  in  the  whole  list  there  is  not 
a  single  representative  of  either  Croton,  Dracaena, 
Aralia,  Maranta,  Dieffenbachia,  &c.  Is  that  a  sign 
of  the  times  /  Is  the  love  of  coloured  or  other 
ornamented  foliage  plants  on  the  wane  ?  Are 
there  no  more  to  introduce,  or  are  those  already 
in  cultivation  so  eminently  good  that  they  cannot 
be  beaten  by  new  comers  ?  These  questions  will 
most  likely  be  answered  when,  in  a  twelvemonth's 
time,  a  careful  analysis  is  made  of  the  present 
year's  hidden  treasures. 

Miscellaneous  plants  -Besides  the  plants 
just  enumerated,  there  are  also  others  which  will 
undoubtedly  prove  really  good  and  useful,  f-uch 
as  the  charming  new  Zanzibar  Balsam  (Impatiens 
Sultani),  a  plant  of  neat,  compact  habit  and  easy 
culture,  and  one  which  blooms  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  according  to  the  treatment  which  it  re- 
ceives and  the  time  at  which  it  has  been  propa- 
gated. Medinilla  Curti-si  is  another  grand  iniro- 
duction — a  plant  sure  to  become  in  time  extremely 
popular ;  it  is  in  all  respects  different  from  the 
well-known  M.  magnifica,  having,  instead  of  large, 
coarse  foliage,  small  ovate,  pointed,  sessile  leaves 
of  coriaceous  texture :  its  habit  isdwarf  and  bushy, 
and  its  numerous  white  flowers,  produced  in  ter- 
minal panicles,  are  of  wax-like  consistence  and 
borne  erect;  it  is  extremely  floriferons,  young 
plants  only  a  few  inches  high  flowering  freely,  its 
white  blossoms  being  set  off  by  a  central 
tuft  of  purple  stamens.  A  rival  to  Anthuriura 
Andreanum  has  also  made  its  appearance.  It  is 
named  Anthurium  ferrierense,  and  is  a  hybrid, 
the  parents  of  which  are  Andreanum  and  ornatum. 
Its  spathe,  which  in  colour  partakes  of  that  of 
both  parents,  is  heart-shaped,  about  6  inches  long 
and  i  inches  wide.  The  spadL-j  is  erect,  of  ivory 
whiteness  and  about  4  inches  long.  It  is  a  robust 
grower  and  a  free  bloomer.    Euohaiis  Sanderiana 


is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  somewhat  limited 
list  of  winter  white  flowering  plants.  It  is  neat 
in  habit,  its  foliage  being  smaller  than  that  of  E. 
amazonica,  and  it  is  also  more  floriferous.  Its 
flowers,  which  ate  not  perhaps  quite  so  large  as 
those  of  that  species,  are  more  cup  shaped,  and  the 
interior  crown  noticeable  in  other  species  is  absent 
in  this,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  yellowish 
tint  in  the  throat,  the  rest  of  the  flower  bsing 
pure  white.  l>-  G. 

TROPICAL  VEGETATION. 
The  richness  and  variety  of  vegetation  within  the 
Tropics  has  often  been  the  theme  of  the  traveller 


such  as  the  Rubiaoe.'C  and  Malvaceaj,  which  in 
countries  without  the  Tropics  are  represented  by 
(often  more  or  less  weedy)  herbs,  find  their  repre- 
sentation in  tropical  countries  among  the  shrubs 
and  trees;  while  such  ordersasCruciferre  and  Caryo- 
phyllacese,  which  consists  mainly  of  herbaceous 
plants,  and  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  flora 
of  temperate  regions,  are  hardly  to  he  met  with  in 
tropical  climes.  Whole  groups  of  plants — such  as 
Palms,  for  example— are  almost  entirely  natives  of 
the  Tropics,  and  impart  to  those  regions  much  of 
the  characteristic  appearance  of  their  vegetation. 
The  order  Melastomacete,  again,  finds  its  head- 
quarters in  the  Tropics,  especially  in  Brazil.     The 


A  glimpse  of  Madaf/aa 


in  those  regions  of  luxuriant  plant  life,  where 
scenery  such  as  one  sees  occasionally  depicted  in 
books  is  to  be  met  with  almost  on  every  side. 
While  it  is  stated  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  charms 
of  tropical  regions,  there  is  rarely  to  be  met  with 
an  effect  of  colour  as  rich  and  as  beautiful  as  that 
afforded  to  an  Englishman  by  a  copse  full  of  Blue- 
bells—" that  seem  the  heavens  upbreakingthrough 
the  earth"— there  is  nevertheless  a  variety  in  form 
and  foliage  which  more  temperate  climes  cannot 
aspire  to  rival.  One  characteristic  of  tropical 
scenery  is  the  great  predominance  of  trees  and 
shrubs  over  herbaceous  plants.  Families  of  plants, 


forests  of  the  last  named  region  present  a  be- 
wildering spectacle  of  rank  lu.^.uriance,  the  great 
variety  of  the  trees  being  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  an  English  traveller,  accustomed  to  the 
monotony,  beautiful  though  it  be,  of  the  Oak  and 
Beech  woods  of  his  native  land.  Another  very  strik- 
ing feature  of  tropical  vcgetation.especially  in  South 
America,  is  afforded  by  the  climbing  plants  which 
abound  in  the  forests,  and  to  which  the  name  of 
Lianas  is  popularly  given.  Belonging  to  various 
natural  orders,  among  which  the  Bignoniaceai  is 
perhaps  the  most  prominent,  these  Lianas  climb  to 
the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  interlacing  and  spread- 
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ing  in  every  direction ;  some  hang  in  festoons 
from  one  tree  to  another,  twining  round  them  and 
forming  a  vast  confused  mass  of  leaves  and 
llowers ;  others  are  twisted  in  large  spirals  or  hang 
in  streamers  from  the  loftiest  branches.  Perhaps 
a  wild  Clematis,  when  growing  in  an  open  space 
in  some  wood  in  the  south  of  England,  gives  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  the  mode  of  growth  of  these  Lianas  than 
any  other  plant  which  we  are  likely  to  meet  with. 
Another  family  which  is  greatly  changed  when 
viewed  in  its  tropical  aspect  is  that  of  the  Grasses. 
We  are  so  accustomed  to  tread  the  Grass  under  our 
feet,  or  at  most  to  see  it  breast-high  in  the  waving 
cornlield,  where  the  importance  of  the  family 
Graminaceaj  ispractically  and  obviously  set  before 
us,  that  we  are  surpri.eed  to  learn  of  other  Grasses 
which  attain  the  height  of  forest  trees  with 
branching  stems  and  large  leaves  ;  and  yet  illus- 
trations of  this  are  furnished  in  considerable 
abundance  by  the  various  species  of  Bamboo  which 
are  among  the  most  striking  of  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical plants.  The  various  Tree  Ferns,  again, 
though  not  absolutely  confined  to  the  Tropics,  are 
very  conspicuous  in  those  regions,  reminding  us  by 
their  appearance  of  the  Palms  rather  than  of  the 
lowly  plants  which  represent  the  Filices  in  the 
European  flora.  B.  J. 


Kitchen    Garden. 

TOMATOES  IN  POTS. 

At  one  time  it  was  necessary  to  advocate  a  more 
extended  use  of  Tomatoes,  but  now  the  demand 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  season  exceeds  the 
supply.  As  a  rule,  however,  I  find  that  London  is 
better  supplied  with  them  than  provincial  towns, 
and  it  is  to  the  latter  I  would  recommend  surplus 
fruits  to  be  sent.  As  to  varieties,  I  must  say 
that  we  are  getting  too  long  a  list,  and  this  list 
includes  many  which  are  of  little  or  no  real  value. 
As  a  rule  the  smooth,  round  sorts,  although  pre- 
ferred on  the  exhibition  table,  are  inferior  to  the 
ribbed  or  corrugated  kinds.  Absence  of  seeds  in 
the  former  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  being  in 
their  favour,  but  their  flavour  is  altogether  inferior 
to  that  of  the  ribbed  sorts  with  plenty  of  seeds. 
Pulp,  not  core,  is  required  in  a  Tomato.  The  old 
dwarf  Orangefield  is  stOl  one  of  the  best  flavoured 
sorts  which  we  have  and  a  good  cropper.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  is  seldom  to  be  procured  true  ;  growers 
should,  therefore,  select  and  preserve  their  own 
stocks  of  it.  For  market  purposes,  in  addition  to 
home  use,  the  Large  Red,  or  any  good  selection  of 
it,  is  preferable  to  the  Orangefield,  being  heavier, 
and  therefore  more  profitable.  Conqueror  is  also 
a  heavy  cropper  and  grows  to  a  good  size,  but  the 
colour,  a  rich  vermilion,  is  not  always  well  brought 
out,  and  then  its  appearance  is  against  it  for  market 
purposes.  The  smooth,  round-fruited  sorts  when 
first  introduced  from  America  were  the  most  attrac- 
tive, but  several  novelties  which  I  have  lately  re- 
ceived from  that  Tomato-loving  country  are 
doubtful  improvements  on  several  which  we 
already  possess,  and  which  were  raised  in  this 
country.  Among  the  latter,  Dedham  Favourite 
proved  well  adapted  for  pot  culture ;  its  fruits 
are  of  good  size,  handsome,  and  fairly  good  in 
quality.  It  replaced  Hathaway's  Excelsior,  and 
in  its  turn,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  will  be 
superseded  by  the  new  Hackwood  Park  Prolific. 
Judging  from  what  I  saw  of  this  variety  when 
exhibited  at  South  Kensington,  it  fully  deserved 
the  certificate  which  it  received,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  as  to  our  ability  to  secure  equally  heavy 
crops  as  those  grown  by  Mr.  Bowerman,  the 
raiser  of  it.  I  can  also  recommend  Trentham 
Fillbasket  for  pot  culture. 

Raising  the  plants.— Those  who  have  room 
in  forcing  houses  of  any  description  for  a  few 
plants  in  pots  either  on  back  shelves  or  trained 
up  the  roof  should  lose  no  time  in  raising  plants 
of  some  approved  sort  for  that  purpose.  Sow  the 
seed  thinly  in  pans  or  pots  filled  with  fine  light 
soil,  and  plunge  them  in  a  hotbed  or  place  them 
on  the  warm  bench  of  a  forcing  house.  Directly 
the  seedlings  appear  transfer  them  to  a  warm 
shelf  near  the  glass,  the  aim  being  both  then  and 


subsequently  to  keep  the  plants  as  dwarf  as  pos- 
sible. When  in  rough  leaf,  that  is  to  say  when 
the  first  pair  of  leaves  following  the  seed  leaves 
are  forming,  pot  ofl:'  either  singly  in  l-inch  pots  or 
in  pairs  in  6-iuch  pots.  Use  light  loamy  soil  which 
has  been  previously  warmed,  and  sink  the  seed- 
lings into  the  soil  up  to  the  seed  leaves.  Do  not 
press  the  soil  heavily  about  them,  as  they  are 
easily  bruised  ;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  lightly 
shake  down  the  soil  and  fix  the  plants  with  tepid 
water.  Sinking  the  plants  into  the  soil,  besides 
shortening  the  stems,  also  strengthens  them 
through  the  emission  of  new  roots.  Shade  Ihem 
from  sunshine  for  a  short  time,  but  directly  the 
seedlings  recover  from  the  check  sustained  in 
transplanting  return  them  to  the  warm  shelf; 
avoid  crowding  them  when  growing  rapidly  and 
support  them  it  necessary  with  short  stakes.  Never 
allow  them  to  flag  from  want  of  water,  and  shift 
them  into  their  fruiting  pots  before  they  become 
root-bound  and  weakly.  No  particular  compost  is 
necessary,  but  I  prefer  a  mixture  consisting  of  two 
parts  roughly  broken  turfy  loam  to  one  of  partially 
decomposed  manure  and  a  sprinkling  of  bone  meal. 
Prior  to  being  used  it  should  be  warmed  to  the 
same  temperature  as  that  of  the  house  the  plants 
are  in,  and  it  is  not  advisable  to  take  the  plants 
out  to  a  cold  potting  shed  in  order  to  give  them  a 
shift,  that  operation  being  easily  performed  on  the 
floors  of  most  houses.  A  siiigle  plant  to  perfect  a 
heavy  crop  should  be  placed  in  a  pot  not  less  than 
10  inches  in  diameter,  and  pairs  do  well  in  12-inch 
or  still  larger  sized  pots.  Pot  deeply,  but  do  not 
fill  the  pots  more  than  three  parts  full  of  soil,  thus 
leaving  room  for  a  liberal  top-dressing  when  the 
crop  begins  to  swell.  Transfer  the  pots  to  the 
fruiting  quarters,  and  never  let  the  plants  suffer 
from  want  of  water,  especial  care  being  taken  to 
keep  the  small  balls  of  soil  moist  without  saturat- 
ing the  surrounding  fresh  and  as  yet  unoccupied 
soil  by  roots  ;  never  syringe  overhead. 

Setting  and  perfecting  the  ceops.— Pinch 
out  all  side  shoots  as  fast  as  they  form,  but  care- 
fully preserve  the  leaves,  as  they  will  grow  to  a 
great  size  and  materially  strengthen  the  stems. 
The  first  bunches  of  bloom  on  well-grown  plants 
are  usually  produced  at  about  a  foot  from  the  pot, 
and  can  be  easily  converted  into  large  clusters  of 
fruit.  Two  other  rather  smaller  clusters  will 
generally  exhaust  the  plants,  or  at  any  rate  be 
as  much  as  it  will  prove  profitable  to  reserve 
them  for,  younger  successional  plants  being  prefer- 
able. We  usually  stop  beyond  the  third  cluster  of 
fruit.  It  is  frequently  necessary  to  artificially  im- 
pregnate the  blooms,  this  being  especially  the  case 
with  the  smooth,  round-fruited  sorts.  Near  mid- 
day on  fine  sunny  days,  or  after  the  houses  have 
been  ventilated  a  short  time,  a  smart  tap  will  circu- 
late the  pollen  sufficiently,  but  under  less  favour- 
able circumstances  the  fertilising  parts  of  the 
flowers  should  be  lightly  rubbed  together  or 
touched  over  lightly  with  a  camel's-hair  brush.  At 
no  time  should  the  plants  sufEer  for  want  of  water, 
water,  and  this  should  never  be  given  colder  than 
the  tempernture  of  the  house  in  which  they 
are  growing.  They  ought  to  have  abundance 
of  liquid  manure  when  the  crops  are  swelling  off, 
nothing  I  have  yet  used  being  better  for  the  pur- 
pose than  that  obtained  from  a  farmyard.  Peru- 
vian guano  is  also  suitable,  and  this  may  safely 
be  used  at  the  rate  of  a  handful  dissolved  in  a 
three-gallon  can  of  water.  Moderate  and  frequent 
supplies  of  any  kind  of  liquid  manure  are  prefer- 
able to  occasional  strong  doses.  If  large  hand- 
some fruit  fit  for  exhibition  purposes  are  desired, 
thin  out  the  young  fruit  freely,  selecting  those 
that  are  of  the  best  shape.  The  much-fasciated 
central  blooms  are  seldom  worth  retaining  unless 
ize  be  the  primary  object,  as  they  are  generally 
followed  by  very  ngly  frnit.  Should  cracking 
take  place,  and  the  smooth  sorts  are  very  liable 
to  do  this,  it  is  best  prevented  not  by  drying  off 
at  the  roots  and  lowering  the  temperature  of  the 
house — thereby  checking  the  growth  of  the  suc- 
cessional fruits— but  by  cutting  the  fruit  when 
fast  changing  colour.  If  cut  at  this  stage  of 
ripening  and  hung  up,  or  placed  on  a  dry  shelf  in 
the  same  or  another  heated  house,  they  ripen  with- 


out being  iojuriously  affected,  either  as  regards 
colour  or  taste.  It  is  a  mistake  to  long  delay 
using  Tomatoes,  as  they  thereby  lose  their  brisk 
acidity,  and  therefore  their  greatest  attraction. 
For  my  part  I  prefer  them  rather  under-iipe  than 
over-ripe.  For  the  encouragement  of  beginners  or 
owners  or  those  in  charge  of  a  comparatively  large 
amount  of  house  room,  I  may  further  add  that 
early  Tomatoes  may  be  grown  in  any  fairly  light 
position  in  a  house  maintained  at  an  ordinary 
stove  temperature— this  ranging  from  .55°  to  C0° 
by  night  and  G.5°  to  711°  by  day,  with  a  further 
rise  of  10°  with  sun  heat.  Much,  too,  may  be  done 
with  boxes,  such  as  old  wine  cases,  instead  of  pots, 
and  they  may  well  share  a  hcuse  with  Melons, 
Cucumbers,  and  such  stove  plants  as  we  sometimes 
see  enterprising  amateurs  successfully  growing 
together  in  the  same  house.  Nothing  is  gained 
by  crowding  Tomato  plants,  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  see  a  dozen  grown  where  six  plants 
would  have  been  ample.  W.  I.  M. 


SOME  GOOD  VEGETABLES. 

Beans.  —  Among  these  I  would  recommend 
Beck's  Dwarf  Green  Gem,  which  is  the  earliest,  and 
as  it  only  grows  a  foot  high  it  may  be  sown  in 
rows  that  distance  apart  on  any  warm  border  or  at 
the  foot  of  a  wall,  and  a  gathering  made  in  May. 
The  one  most  desirable  to  succeed  this  is  the 
Seville  Long-pod,  which  comes  in  before  the  old 
Mazagan,  and  is  altogether  a  much  larger  and 
finer  Bean,  and  of  superior  quality  cooked.  To 
succeed  this  and  yield  a  summer  supply  there  are 
none  equal  to  the  Windsor  Improved,  which  has 
closely-filled  pods,  containing  large  flat  Beans  of 
a  mild  and  excellent  flavour.  The  sorts  of  French 
or  Kidney  Beans  are  very  numerous,  and  among 
theoi  is  a  new  aspirant  named  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  which 
gained  a  first-class  certificate  at  the  Chiswick  trial, 
and  deserved  that  distinction,  as  it  is  a  remarkably 
fine  and  prolific  kind  that  will  be  much  grown  both 
indoors  and  out.  Another  first-class  Bean  is  the 
one  called  Longsword,  which,  as  its  name  implies, 
has  long  sword-shaped  pods,  and  the  plants  are 
very  free  in  their  habit  of  bearing.  The  old  long- 
podded  Negro  still  holds  its  own,  and  is  a  fine 
summer  kind,  and  to  succeed  this  and  carry  the 
supply  on  there  are  none  equal  to  Canadian  Won  - 
der,  to  do  j  ustice  to  which  and  grow  it  well,  the  rows 
should  be  a  yard  apart,  as  the  plants  are  strong 
and  require  plenty  of  room.  Among  the  Scarlet 
Runners  the  Champion  is  the  best :  this  has  all 
the  good  qualities  of  the  old  variety  and  bears 
much  longer  pods. 

Beets  are  best  represented  by  Dell's  Crimson, 
which  isamedium-sized  kind,  having  deep  coloured 
crimson-fleshed  roots  and  highly  ornamental 
leaves,  which  make  it  worth  growing  amongst 
other  fine-foliaged  plants  in  a  bed.  Borecoles  or 
Kale  are  not  very  numerous,  and  only  two  or 
three  are  deserving  of  much  attention,  the  most 
desirable  being  the  Tall  Green  Curled  and  the 
Asparagus,  the  latter  of  which  is  late  and  deli- 
cious in  spring.  Broccoli  should  be  divided  into 
three  sections,  and  among  the  earliest  winter 
sorts  I  should  place  Snow's  as  the  most  valuable, 
provided  it  can  be  obtained  true,  and  next  to  it 
Backhouse's  and  Osborn's,  the  only  fault  of  the 
last  named  being  that  it  is  a  little  more  tender  in 
the  foliage  than  the  others,  and  after  severe  frosts 
apt  to  rot  or  damp,  else  it  is  a  fine  dwarf  self-pro- 
tecting kind  that  produces  compact  heads  almost 
as  white  and  delicate  as  those  of  a  Cauliflower. 
To  succeed  the  above-named  few  if  any  are  better 
than  A'^eitch's  Spring  White  and  the  Penzance 
Early,  the  latter  being  the  kind  that  is  so  exten- 
sively grown  at  the  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall,  and 
brought  in  such  quantities  to  the  London  and 
other  markets,  where  its  fine  heads  fetch  a  good 
price.  Cattell's  Eclipse  is  a  fine  hardy  late  sort, 
and  so  firm  and  woody  is  its  short  stem  that  frost 
has  little  effect  on  the  plants,  which  I  have  had 
stand  when  nearly  all  others  have  been  killed  by 
the  cold.  With  all  these  good  qualities,  this 
variety  has  one  drawback,  which  is  that  the  heads 
are  not  so  white  as  some  others,  and  it  is  likely  to 
be  superseded  by  Model,  which  is  the  perfection 
of  a  Broccoli,  and  stands  hard  winters  well. 
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Bhussels  Sprouts  are  best  represented  by  the 
old  imported  kind.thatiswhen  a  good  select  strain 
can  be  had,  as  the  Sprouts,  though  small,  are  solid, 
and  very  mild  and  delicious  in  flavour.  Those  who 
desire  a  larger  sort  for  show  will  find  Veitch's 
Exhibition  and  Scrymger's  Giant  good,  but  to  have 
Brussels  Sprouts  at  their  best  they  must  be  sown 
early,  so  as  to  get  the  plants  strong,  and  to  grow 
them  in  this  desirable  state  they  must  likewise 
have  rich,  deep  ground  and  plenty  of  room.  Cab- 
bages vary  much  in  size  and  quality,  the  best  for 
early  work  being  Wheeler's  Imperial,  which  has 
small,  compact  hearts,  and  is  of  a  mild.  Marrow- 
like  flavour,  and  the  first  to  turn  in  for  use.  To 
succeed  it  Enfield  Market  is  superior  to  any,  and 
for  autumn  cutting  the  Rosette  or  Colewort  is 
worth  growing,  but  if  Wheeler's  is  sown  early  in 
July  it  will  come  in  about  the  same  time,  and 
yield  much  finer  heads.  Couve  Tronchuda  is  a 
most  delicious  vegetable,  and  is  not  half  as  much 
grown  as  its  merits  deserve,  as  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  it  for  delicacy  of  flavour  at  its  proper 
season.  Chou  de  Burghley  is  a  valuable  autumn 
and  winter  Cabbage,  and  though  it  has  had  de- 
tractors, it  will  in  all  probability  outlive  them 
and  increase  in  public  favour. 

Two  sorts  of  Carrots  are  enough  for  any  gar- 
den, the  French  Horn  being  specially  desirable 
for  growing  In  frames  or  on  borders  for  drawing 
and  using  young,  and  James'  Intermediate  for 
sowing  in  the  open  quarters  for  soups  and  afford- 
ing a  winter  supply,  for  which  purposes  it  is  far 
better  than  the  Surrey,  as  it  is  short  and  thick 
and  of  a  capital  colour.  Cauliflowers  are  likely  to 
be  scarce  during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  un- 
less provision  be  made  against  it  by  sowing  some 
of  the  early  kinds  at  once,  as  plants  raised  last 
year  at  the  ordinary  time  are  likely  to  "  bolt," 
owing  to  the  very  mild  weather,  or  if  they  do  not 
head  prematurely,  the  chances  are  that  they  will 
get  killed,  as  they  are  full  of  growth  and  exceed- 
ingly tender.  One  of  the  best  to  turn  in  quick  is 
Veitch's  Extra  Early  Forcing,  and  to  succeed  it 
Early  London  should  be  sown  at  the  same  time, 
and  if  this  is  now  done  in  gentle  heat  and  the 
plants  are  nursed  on  and  kept  well  up  to  the  glass, 
they  will  be  fine  and  strong  for  planting  out  about 
the  middle  of  March,  at  which  period  a  bed  of 
Autumn  Giant  should  be  sown  and  another  of 
Walcheren,  which  will  come  quickly  after  the  two 
just  named. 

Of  Celery  there  are  many  kinds,  but  for  salads 
and  eating  uncooked,  none  are  better  than  the 
Sandringham  Dwarf  White,  which  is  crisp  and  of 
a  fine  nutty  flavour.  Among  the  red  sorts,  Major 
Clarke's  is  the  best,  and  stands  well  and  late  with- 
out running  to  seed.  If  I  were  only  growing  one 
sort  of  Cucumber,  it  would  be  Lord  Kenyon  or 
Sion  House,  which  are  the  same,  as  no  other 
variety  I  have  ever  tasted  is  so  juicy  and  tender 
in  the  flesh,  and  for  show,  few,  if  any,  are  equal 
to  Telegraph,  which  is  a  flne  long  handsome  kind. 
Lettuces  vary  according  to  the  season,  but  for 
summer,  nothing  better  than  the  old  Paris  White 
Cos  can  be  had,  and  to  succeed  that  and  stand  the 
winter,  the  liath  and  Hicks  Hardy  Green  are  the 
best  two  sorts  to  get.  If  the  Cabbage  kinds  are 
grown,  All  the  Year  Round  and  the  Neapolitan 
should  be  chosen,  but  for  salads  the  Cabbage 
Lettuces  are  far  inferior  to  the  Cos,  as  they  are 
soft  and  flabby  and  lack  sweetness  and  flavour. 

To  have  Onions  the  whole  year  through,  several 
sorts  must  be  grown,  the  best  for  sowing  in  March 
being  the  Reading,  Brown  Globe,  and  James's 
Keeping,  the  latter  of  which  hang  sound  and  good 
till  quite  late  in  the  spring.  For  standing  the  winter 
Giant  Rocca  is  the  most  preferable,  as  it  is  hardy 
and  mild,  very  large,  and  of  fine  showy  appear- 
ance. To  afford  nice  little  bulbs  for  pickling,  the 
Silver  Skin  still  keeps  the  favourite,  but  to  have 
them  of  uniform  size,  they  must  be  sown  thickly  in 
poor  ground  on  a  hard  bottom,  and  if  so  managed, 
they  come  little  bigger  than  marbles.  As  a  gar- 
den Parsnip  I  prefer  the  Student,  which  forms 
nice  shaped  roots,  smaller  than  the  Hollow  Crown 
and  of  superior  flavour.  Radishes  are  best  repre- 
sented by  Wood's  Early  Frame  and  the  red  and 
white  Turnip,  and  the  way  to  have  them  good  is 


to  sow  small  quantities  frequently,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  pull  and  use  them  while  young.  To  keep 
up  a  supply  of  Spinach  three  kinds  are  necessary, 
the  common  Round  for  early  summer,  the  New 
Zealand  for  the  hottest  weather,  and  the  Prickly 
for  winter. 

Tomatoes  are  numerous,  but  one  or  two  sorts 
are  quite  enough,  the  best  being  Hackwood  Park 
and  Hathaway's  Excelsior,  both  of  which  are  very 
smoo  th-shaped  fruit,  and  attain  a  large  size. 
Among  Turnips  I  find  Snowball  best  for  early 
sowing  and  Veitch's  Red  Globe  forgeneral  cropand 
late,  as  it  stands  the  heat  without  getting  stringy. 

Peas  keep  multiplying,  and  new  varieties  are 
constantly  coming  to  the  front,  some  of  which  are 
decided  acquisitions,  and  others  not  so  good  as 
many  that  have  been  in  cultivation  for  years. 
For  first  sowing,  I  prefer  Kentish  Invicta  and 
William  the  First,  and  to  succeed  these  Day's 
Sunrise  and  Advancer  (both  of  which  are  of  the 
Marrow  class  and  rich  and  melting  in  flavour)  to 
follow  on.  Veitch's  Perfection  is  the  next  best, 
and  is  altogether  a  grand  Pea,  but  should  be  sown 
thin  and  have  plenty  of  depth  of  soil,  or  it  suffers 
from  drought.  Among  the  tall  kinds  none  are 
equal  to  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  the  Peas  of  which  are  of 
a  deep  green  colour,  very  large,  and  of  exquisite 
flavour.  To  come  in  before  this  superb  kind. 
Telephone  is  desirable,  and  for  the  latest  supply 
I  still  like  the  old  British  Queen,  which  is  of 
robust  habit  and  withstands  mildew  well.  The 
way  so  grow  it  is  to  dig  trenches  and  heavily 
manure  the  bottoms,  when  they  should  be  filled 
in  and  the  seed  sown  by  the  middle  of  June,  and 
when  up  the  ground  mulched  by  the  sides  of  the 
rows,  which  will  keep  the  roots  moist  and  en- 
courage a  quick,  healthy  growth.  S.  D. 


Books. 

THE  BOOK  OF  HEALTH.* 

The  garden  is  the  first  and  readiest  means  of 
counteracting  the  effects  of  work  which  exercises 
the  nervous  system  at  the  expense  of  the  muscu- 
lar, often  to  the  destruction  of  both,  and  any 
notable  attempt  in  the  way  of  books  to  help  to- 
wards the  same  end  is  not  so  much  out  of  our 
province  as  may  at  first  sight  appear.  This  is  a 
remarkable  book,  and  quite  apart  from  too  many 
that  have  been  written  with  a  like  aim.  It  is  a 
book  which  seeks  to  put  before  the  public  the 
principles  of  health  rather  than  the  causes  of 
disease,  and,  by  teaching  what  is  natural,  endea- 
vours to  spread  the  belief  that  to  live  according 
to  the  laws  of  health  is  the  only  way  to  attain  it. 
Even  a  little  physiological  knowledge  is  useful, 
and  the  more  such  knowledge  is  diffused  in  the 
community  the  more  may  we  expect  good  results 
to  follow.  It  is  meant,  as  stated  in  the  preface, 
to  teach  how  disease  can  be  prevented,  and  it  con- 
tains among  the  contributions  of  its  various 
authors  much  that  is  valuable,  and  some  of  its 
matter  is  of  really  great  merit.  The  introductory 
article  by  Mr.  Savory  is  a  very  lucid  view  of  the 
general  question.  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton's  treat- 
ment of  "  Stimulants  and  Narcotics  "  is  at  once 
elaborate  and  broadly  philosophical  in  tone. 
It  cannot  be  read  without  producing  a  deep 
effect  on  the  thoughtful  reader.  Anyone  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  to  Nature  or  man 
we  owe  such  an  interesting  disease  as  gout 
may,  with  profit,  read  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  (p. 
232  and  others).  As  gardeners  are  so  often  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  (we  will  not  say  to  tempta- 
tion), we  cannot  help  quoting  a  passage  which 
bears  on  alcohol  in  relation  to  exposure,  showing 
that  while  it  may  seem  to  have  a  pleasant  and 
warming  effect,  during  prolonged  cold  there  was  a 
disagreeable  reaction  : — 

During  the  intense  cold  of  a  Canadi.in  winter,  lumber- 
men are  engaged  in  felling  trees  which  arc  afterwards 
dragged  over  the  snow  to  the  nearest  river.  TJieyare  then 
made  into  rafts  and  (ioatcd  down  the  ciin-ent  to  the  large 
towns  in  the  ensning  spring.  These  men  are  fond  of  spirits, 
and  when  they  reacli  the  towns  in  spring  generally  give 
way  to  intoxication :  hut  in  winter  they  are  strict  ab- 
stainers.   They  know  the  danger  of  indulgence,  and  know- 
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ing  also  the  strength  of  tlie  temptation,  they  refuse  to  liave 
spirits  in  tlie  camp,  and  if  a  keg  of  whiskey  happens  to 
find  its  way  there  they  will  deliberately  destroy  it  There 
is  other  evidence  of  the  same  import,  and  we  learn  tliat 
the  expenence  of  all  arctic  travellers  tells  the  saine  story — 
that  indulgence  in  alcohol  is  almost  certain  death  when 
the  e.vternal  cold  is  great. 

The  article  by  Dr.  Crichton-Browne  on  "  Educa- 
tion and  the  Nervous  System"  is  one  of  the 
ablest  and  perhaps  the  most  useful  in  the  book, 
especially  at  this  present  time,  and  for  an  ade- 
quate notice  would  require  a  long  review  by  itself. 
With  an  extensive  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
physiology  of  body  and  mind  and  much  experience, 
the  author  shows  how  the  latest  results  of  scien- 
tific research  and  thought  in  this  direction  may 
possibly  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  education  of 
youth,  and  his  clear  exposition  goes  far  towards 
dissipating  the  erroneous  notion  of  antagonism 
between  theory  and  practice.  We  are  shown  that 
the  real  educator  should  take  into  consideration 
the  nature  of  the  material  on  which  he  works,  and 
adapt  his  methods  thereto,  bearing  in  mind  the 
primary  fact  that  the  material  is  not  stable  or 
fully  formed,  but  in  a  state  of  rapid  change  and 
development.  Dr.  Cheadle,  too,  and  Dr.  Dukes 
(of  Rugby  School)  have  contributed  papers  of 
merit  and  immediate  utility  on  "  Health  in  In- 
fancy and  Childhood  "  and  "  Health  at  School," 
respectively.  The  special  articles  devoted  to  the 
ear,  the  skin,  the  eye,  and  the  throat,  voice,  &c., 
might  have  been  advantageously  curtailed  to  a 
large  extent.  There  is  much  that  is  valuable  in 
the  last  two  of  these,  but  too  much  that  is  more 
fitted  for  a  scientific  treatise.  As  to  the  excellent, 
though  short,  article  on  the  teeth,  it  is  very  clear 
and  good,  and  Mr.  Tomes  may  be  credited  with  a 
highly  practical  and  instructive  paper.  The  book 
ends  with  two  chapters  of  much  interest  on 
"  Health  in  India  "  and  "  Climate  and  Health  Re- 
sorts," by  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  and  Dr.  Weber  re- 
spectively. The  experience  which  informs  these 
articles  will  render  them  of  great  use  to  those 
whose  occupation  or  misfortune  compels  them  to 
leave  their  homes. 

Thechapter  on  "  Exercise  "  is  long  and  excellent. 
We  have  never  before  met  with  so  much  sound  and 
interesting  matter  on  "  The  Influence  of  Exercise 
on  Health  "  as  in  the  paper  by  Mr.  James  Cantle. 
The  eighty  full  pages  given  to  this  would  make  a 
very  useful  little  volume. 

The  only  chapter  that  seems  to  us  to  lack  force 
and  thought  is  that  by  Sir  John  Risdon  Bennett 
on  "  Food  and  its  Uses  in  Health."'  This  seems  a 
commonplace  reflex  of  the  common  knowledge,  or 
rather  ignorance,  of  nutrition.  To  say  that  every- 
thing in  dietetics  is  about  right  as  we  know  it 
now  is  manifestly  absurd  in  the  face  of  the  many 
Professors  Holloway  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
legalised  pill  men  on  the  other.  How  to  escape  from 
the  plots  of  the  cook,  the  devil,  and  the  doctor  is  a 
serious  question  for  many  a  sufferer  from  the  trio, 
and  it  is  a  pity  some  real  and  fearless  student  of 
dietetics  did  not  handle  this  subject.  The  pub- 
lishers are  to  be  congratulated  on  producing  a 
really  useful  book,  potent  for  good  in  many  parts. 


Gloire  de  Dijon  Bose.— Fifteen  years  ago 
Canon  Hole  pronounced  this  grand  Rose  to  be  the 
best  Tea  variety  in  cultivation,  and  his  words 
have  been  amply  confirmed,  for  anyone  who  pos- 
sesses a  few  plants  of  it  need  never  be  without 
Rose  blooms.  Some  Roses  will  not  do  well  on 
their  own  roots  ;  others  must  have  a  certain  stock 
on  which  to  develop  their  blossoms  ;  but  this  one 
goes  on  growing  and  blooming  regardless  of  all 
such  conditions.  It  will  succeed  as  a  dwarf,  a 
standard,  against  a  wall,  or  in  a  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory. It  will  flower  in  the  open  air  in  many 
situations  from  January  to  December.  When 
other  kinds  of  recent  introduction  are  showing  no 
signs  of  floral  life,  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  in  leaf,  with 
buds  and  blooms  showing  in  abundance.  Out  of 
doors  it  will  succeed  on  a  north,  south,  east,  or 
west  wall,  and  reward  its  cultivators  with  a  per- 
petual supply  of  blooms.  Indoors,  if  going  up  a 
pillar,  covering  a  roof,  or  the  end  of  a  house,  it  will 
produce  a  perfect  mass  of  bloom  in  March  and 
April,  and  similar  crops  at  short  intervals  through- 
oat  the  whole  season.     Here  we  have  this  Rose 
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planted  in  the  inside  end  of  a  Peach  house.in  the  con- 
servatory,against  the  church  and  in  several  places 
elsewhere,  and  still  we  are  planting  more  of  it. — 
J.  MUIR,  Margam,  Taibach. 


I  REEs  AND  Shrubs. 

NEW  TEEES. 
The  following  new  trees  are  of  Italian  origin- 
and  are  thus  described  in  the  Berne  Sorticole :  — 

Platanus  lie:odendrifolia. — This  is  re- 
markable on  account  of  its  fine  foliage,  which 
much  resembles  that  of  Liriodendion  Tulipifera, 
for  which  it  might  be  mistaken.  It  is  of  very 
rapid  growth,  and  suitable  for  the  quick  forma- 
tion of  avenues.  Raised  by  M.  Angelo  Longone, 
nurseryman.  Via  Melchione  Gioja,  39,  Milan. 

P.  QUINQUELOEATA  (Longone). — This  Plane 
tree  is  also  of  fine  habit,  bearing  large  five-lobed 
shining  leaves,  producing  a  grand  effect  either 
isolated  or  in  groups. 

P.  ASPLENIFOLIA  (Longone).— This  is  a  mag- 
nificent variety,  and  quite  distinct  from  all  others, 
the  fine  foliage  being  very  elegantly  and  symmetri- 
cally divided.  It  is  of  a  fine  green,  and  has  a  won- 
derfully good  effect.  Suitable  for  isolation  on  the 
Grass. 

TSUGA  CANADENSIS  GLOBULAKIS  ERECTA. — 
This  Fir,  obtained  by  N.  Zanoletti,  nurseryman. 
Corse  Loreto,  15,  Milan,  is  dwarf  and  of  very 
pleasing  appearance.  The  parent  plant,  now 
fourteen  years  old,  is  many-stemmed,  and  is  but 
little  more  than  a  yard  high  and  some  6  feet 
through.  In  form  it  is  spherical,  slightly  conical, 
the  branches  being  arranged  in  thick,  close 
bunches,  growing  at  first  upright,  but  eventually 
drooping  gracefully.  Foliage,  light  green,  narrower 
and  closer  together  than  that  of  T.  canadensis. 
Its  hardiness  has  been  fully  proved.  In  addition 
to  the  above  are  described  a  dwarf  variety  of  Abies 
globularia,  a  small  form  of  Pinus  Strobus  named 
pumila,  and  which  is  stated  to  be  of  high  merit, 
and  a  variety  of  Buonymus  fimbriatns  named 
foliis  marginatis  argenteomaoulatis.  Of  this  it  is 
said  "  that  it  is  without  doubt  the  finest  variety  of 
variegated  Euonymus  hitherto  obtained,  being 
vigorous,  forming  a  shrub  with  fine,  dark,  shining 
foliage,  regularly  and  broadly  margined  with 
cream,  often  spotted  with  white,  and  changing  to 
bright  red.''  J.  Coknhill. 


The  Almond.— Of  hardy  flowering  trees 
there  are  not  many  that  flower  earlier  in  the  year 
or  that  are  more  acceptable  than  the  Almond ;  it 
is  one  of  those  subjects  that  thrive  in  any  kind  of 
soil  or  position  ;  it  is  most  effective  when  grown 
as  a  standard,  but  I  have  seen  it  fairly  well  grown 
in  the  form  of  a  large  bush.  In  that  case  it 
requires  some  cutting  back  just  as  it  goes  out  of 
flower,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  in  proper 
form.  When  grown  as  a  standard,  it  is  best 
allowed  to  grow  in  its  own  way,  without  any  prun- 
ing.—J.  C.  C. 

Notholsena  Lemmoni  has  been  success- 
fully grown  during  the  past  year  in  the  conserva- 
vatory  of  the  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco, 
and  in  several  other  conservatories  in  the  same 
same  city,  and  also  in  Oakland.  It  proves  to  be 
quite  hardy  and  makes  much  larger  fronds  than 
in  its  habitat  on  the  Santa  Catalina  Mountains. 
The  fronds  are  12  inches  to  1.5  inches  high  and  2 
inches  broad,  and  the  broad,  dark  border  of  fruit 
contrasts  very  finely  with  the  silvery  whiteness 
of  the  powder  beneath.  It  is  becoming  a  very 
popular  Fern. — Torrcij  Club  Proceedings. 

Old  Cypress  tree. — In  the  pleasure  grounds 
at  Haines  Hill  there  grows  an  aged  and  venerable 
example  of  Cupressus  torulosa.  It  is  36  feet  in 
height,  and  has  a  circumference  of  10  feet  6  inches. 
Judging  by  the  old  hollow  trunk  and  the  position 
of  branches  (now  decrepit),  I  should  think  when 
at  its  best  it  had  not  its  rival  as  regards  beauty 
of  form.  In  the  end  of  September  I  layered  the 
lower  branches  of  this  tree.  On  their  under  sides 
a  cut  was  made,  and  the  bark  removed  a  foot  each 


way  from  the  cut.  The  branches  were  then  bent 
to  the  ground,  firmly  pegged  down,  staked  so  as 
to  assume  an  upright  position,  and  they  were  also 
covered  with  sandy  soil  to  the  depth  of  about 
2  feet.  This  may  be  termed  a  rough-and-ready 
method  of  layering,  but  the  result  is  that  now 
each  branch  is  an  independent  tree,  and  will  soon 
be  removed  to  be  planted  elsewhere. — John  Jones, 
Haines  Hill,  Tiryford,  Reading. 

Birds  and  Ootoneaster  berries. — "  Al- 
pha "  states  (p.  70)  that  birds  seem  less  partial  to 
the  fruit  of  Cotoneaster  frigida  than  to  that 
of  other  shrubs,  but  on  this  point  my  experience  is 
diametrically  opposite  and  contrary  to  his,  as 
though  the  exceptional  mildness  of  this  winter 
has  afforded  plenteous  food  for  small  birds,  they 
have  more  than  a  month  ago  eaten  every  berry 
off  two  large  bushes  of  Cotoneaster  frigida  in  my 
shrubbery,  while  they  have  not  touched  one  of  the 
rather  brighter  coloured  and  more  attractive,  but 
I  conclude  not  so  savoury,  berries  on  the  bushes  of 
C.  Hookeri  and  C.  Simonsi  growing  close  along- 
side.—W.  E.  G. 

Bignonia  radlcans.— This  is  one  of  the 
most  showy  and  striking  of  all  hardy  climbers, 
but  although  that  is  so,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  grown  or  known,  as  it  is  seldom  one  meets 
with  it  anywhere ;  and  yet  where  it  succeeds  it  is, 
as  I  have  said,  one  of  the  finest  plants  that  can  be 
had  tor  covering  a  wall.  The  best  specimen  I  ever 
saw  was  at  Bowood,  where,  many  years  ago,  it 
was  daring  the  late  summer  season  a  notable 
object,  and  commanded  the  admiration  of  all  who 
saw  it  spreading  over  the  front  of  a  building  in 
the  garden,  which  it  clothed  with  singular  beauty. 
Although  not  so  large  as  that  just  referred  to,  we 
have  one  here  that  covers  the  south  end  of  a  shed 
and  greenhouse,  from  which  we  could  cut  every 
autumn  as  much  bloom  as  a  man  could  well  carry. 
Unfortunately,  the  flowers  soon  drop  when  severed 
from  the  plant ;  but  when  undisturbed  there  is  a 
constant  and  continuous  succession,  as  the  ends 
of  all  the  young  growths  become  crowded  with 
buds.  In  colour  the  blossoms  are  a  reddish  brown, 
and  long  and  tube-shaped,  after  the  manner  of  a 
Gloxinia,  which  they  greatly  resemble  in  form.  As 
this  Bignonia  is  not  over  hardy,  it  is  necessary  to 
plant  it  in  a  sheltered  situation  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun,  as  its  ability  to  withstand  the  sharp  frosts 
of  winter  depends  much  on  how  the  young  wood 
and  stems  ripen  and  harden  ;  if  these  are  mature, 
they  seldom  get  killed  so  far  back  as  to  prevent 
the  plant  from  breaking  again  and  growing  on  as 
before.  To  make  sure  of  the  main  trunk  and 
base  being  kept  safe,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  protect 
those  parts  by  tacking  a  mat  up  in  front;  the 
crown  should  also  have  a  heap  of  half -rotten  leaves 
laid  close  around,  as,  being  excellent  non-con- 
ductors, no  frost  can  get  through  to  injure  that 
vital  part  or  the  roots. — S.  D. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Propapratlng  Oleanders.— The  different  kinds  of 
Oleander  (Nerium)  will  strike  root  readily  in  water  during 
the  Ri'owins  season,  or  if  put  in  soil  as  ordinary  cuttings 
are  they  need  more  water  than  most  subjects, — H.  R. 

Fruiting  of  Chimonanthus  fragrans.— Flowers 
of  this  sweet-scented  shrub  are  common  everywhere  at 
tliis  time  of  year,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  fruits  every- 
where. Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  will  kindly  say  if 
they  have  seen  it  in  fruit. — J.  C.  Clarke. 

Fruiting  of  Magnolia  conspicua.— After  a  hot 
summer  fruits  are  frequently  produced  l)y  a  large  plant  of 
this  Magnolia  which  we  have  Iiere.  They  are  very  singular 
in  form.  The  seeds  are  briglit  red  when  fully  ripe,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  kernel  of  Indian  Corn.— J.  C.  C. 

Magnolia  purpurea.— A  tree  of  this  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Primrose  Hill  measures  40  feet  in  height,  and 
has  a  stem  1  foot  6  inches  in  diameter.  Its  head  covers  a 
space  of  at  least  20  yards.  Have  any  of  your  readers  seen 
or  heard  of  a  larger  specimen  of  this  Magnolia  ? — I 

Magnolia  parvlflora  —I  am  pleased  with  your  plate 
of  this  Magnnlia.  although  it  does  not  show  the  opened 
Ilower  in  wliich  the  colitur  of  stamens  and  pistil  shows  its 
great  beauty.  The  interior  of  the  pet.als  are  of  a  pure 
creamy  wliite,  and  the  flower  possesses  exquisite  fragrance. 
Credit  should  have  been  given  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg,  to 
whose  enterpi'ise  is  due  its  introduction  and  placing  it 
in  our  hands  for  propagation.— S.  B.  PARSONS,  Flushing, 


Rhododendron  Nobleanum.— In  a  shel- 
tered bed  this  Rhododendron  was  in  flower  on  the 
15th  of  January,  a  circumstance  not  altogether 
unusual,  for  in  other  mild  winters  I  have  known 
it  to  flower  equally  early.  Its  flowering  so  early 
is,  however,  worth  recording,  and,  what  is  of  more 
importance,  is  the  fact  that  if  the  present  mild 
weather  continues  it  will  remain  for  some  time  a 
bright  bit  of  colour  that  is  most  acceptable.  R. 
Nobleanum  is  bright  red.  There  is  another  variety 
of  Rhododendron,  with  light  pink  flowers,  which 
blossoms  about  the  same  time,  but  it  is  not  so 
effective  as  Nobleanum.— J.  C.  C. 


QUESTIONS. 

6141.- Weeds  on  lawns.— What  is  the  best  way  of 
destroying  tap  root  weeds  on  a  tennis  ground  ?— B.  J. 

5142.— MuBhrooma.— Is  there  any  way  of  growing 
Mushrooms  in  the  open  air  by  spawn  or  other  artificial 
meiins? — B.  J. 

6143.— Lichens  on  Pear  trees.— What  is  the  best 
remedy  for  Lichens  on  a  plantation  of  Peai-s  ?  Would  paraf- 
fin oil,  brine,  or  a  solution  of  copperas  be  safe  ?— F.  H. 

5144.— Moss  under  tree^.— Can  anyone  tell  me  how 
to  make  Moss  grow  under  large  trees  where  Grass  will  not 
live  ?  Can  it  lie  sowm  the  same  as  Grass  ?  For  any  infor- 
mation on  this  matter  I  shall  feel  grateful. — E.  B. 

5145.— Scale  on  Palms.— Would  any  practical  gar- 
dener kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  best  means  of  cleaning 
large  greenhouse  Palms  infested  with  white  scale  ?  Spong- 
ing takes  up  too  much  time. — Foreman. 

5146.— Cymbldlum  aloifollum.-I  have  this  potted 
in  turfy  loam,  peat,  and  cow  manure,  and  kept  continu- 
ously moist.  It  annually  makes  strong  growths,  but  they 
fail  to  flower.  Any  good  practical  hints  as  to  its  culture 
will  be  thankfully  received. — YousG  Gardener. 

5147.— Plants  for  a  conservatory. —Will  any  reader 
of  The  Garden  assist  me  in  the  selection  of  plants  to  furnish 
a  lean-to  conservatory  which  I  am  now  constructing,  25 
feet  by  15  feet?  As  this  is  my  first  venture  in  glass,  I 
should  naturally  be  most  grateful  for  a  few  hints.  I  am 
warming  the  new  house  with  two  4-inch  pipes  all  round 
and  its  aspect  is  south-east.  I  have  constructed  it  with  a 
view  of  using  the  centre  for  sitting  in,  and  propose  to 
make  a  2  feet  to  3  feet  bed  along  the  back  wall.  I  should 
also  like  advice  on  the  subject  of  plan  for  staging  and  width 
of  the  same.  The  only  feeder  I  have  is  a  set  of  tlu-ee 
frames  on  brickwork  with  hot-water  pipes  through  them. 
I  want  names  and  sorts  of  plants,  Roses,  climbers,  &c., 
best  adapted  for  my  purpose.  I  should  specially  like  to 
know  when  to  plant  in  it  some  four  dozen  Eucharis  ama- 
zonica  bulbs  I  have  in  my  frames.  —  Essex,  Hippie, 
Woodford. 

514S.— Worms  on  lawns. — Can  any  of  ymu"  readers 
advise  me  as  to  the  .best  treatment  of  a  lawn  under  the 
following  circumstances  ?  The  tm-f  is  exceedingly  fine, 
having  been  constantly  mown  for  160  years :  the  soil  is 
gr.avel,  very  firm  and  hard.  Of  late  jctts  lawn  tennis 
courts  have  been  marked  upon  it — too  frequently  in  the 
same  place— with  whitening  ;  this  whitenicg  baa  manured 
tlie  turf,  which  has  consequently  grown  faster  and  stronger 
along  the  lines  than  elsewhere.  The  moisture  retained  by 
this  more  luxuriant  Grass  has  softened  the  soil  beneath, 
and.the  worms  have  accordingly  been  attracted  to  these  lines 
and  are  gradually  working  away  the  soil,  thereby  forming 
quite  a  series  of  narrow  ditches  in  the  level  lawn.  The 
destruction  of  the  worms  is  probably  the  first  and  most 
important  part  of  any  remedy,  but  how  can  this  be  accom- 
plished without  damage  to  the  turf  1  and  what  other 
means  are  there  to  preserve  this  lawn,  which  has  hitherto 
been  one  of  exceptional  beauty?  If  lime  water  or  other 
chemical  mixtures  are  recommended,  the  exact  proportion 
of  ingredients  is  a  most  important  point.— E.  L.  M. 

6149.— Vines  outside  or  Inside.- A  gentleman  in 
my  vicinity  is  erecting  a  vinery  (a  leau-to)  with  a  southern 
aspect,  and  so  situated  as  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
want  of  drainage,  the  back  wall  somewhat  more  than  12 
feet  high,  and  the  front  about  6  feet.  Viewing  the 
work  \vith  him  to-day  and  some  gardening  friends,  it  ap- 
peared the  making  of  a  large  Vine  border  in  front  would 
divert  the  course  of  an  old-established  walk,  interfere  with 
established  fruit  trees,  and  mar  pre\ious  garden  arrange- 
ments. Under  these  circumstances  the  question  cropped 
up  .as  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  keeping  the  roots  in- 
side, outside,  or,  by  means  of  arches,  half  inside  and  half 
outside.  The  house  is  broad,  and  in  this  connection  the 
point  further  aro^e  as  to  confining  the  roots,  if  planted  in- 
side, to  a  limited  breadth,  say  by  a  dwarf  wall  reaching  a 
few  inches  above  the  centr.al  walk.  As  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  would  one  of  your  correspondents  kindly 
give  the  benefit  of  their  experience  ?  Variety  not  a  siTie 
qua  non.— W.  J.  M  ,  Clonmel. 

*»*  Our  readers  will  greatly  oblige  by  replying 
so  far  as  their  knowledge  and  observation  permit 
to  these  questions.  The  title  and  number  of  each 
query  answered  should  be  prefixed  to  each  answer 
and  replies  will  be  printed  in  the  department  of 
the  paper  under  which  the  subject  falls.  The  ques- 
tions that  arise  and  must  be  solved  are  so  many  in 
these  days,  that  it  is  only  by  a  general  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  experiences  among  practical 
men  that  we  can  hope  to  answer  them  satis- 
factorily. 
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iJOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 


Sale  of  Cattleya  Perclvaliana.  — Two 

enormous  masses  of  this  Cattleya  imported  by 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.  were  sold  at  i'rotheroe  & 
Morris's  auction  rooms  in  Cbeapside,  on  the  25th 
ult,  and  realised  illOS  and  i'l2G  respectively. 
Each  mass  was  compact,  and  numbered  over  a 
hundred  bulbs,  all  in  admirable  condition.  One 
had  flowers  upon  it,  which  showed  it  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  varieties  that  has  yet  flowered  in  this 
country,  and  the  other  mass  was  warranted  to  be 
of  the  same  variety. 

International  forestry  exhibition.— 
The  executive  committee  of  the  forestry  exhibi- 
tion to  be  held  at  Edinburgh  this  summer  have 
obtained  a  site  in  every  way  suitable  for  their  pur- 
pose in  the  grounds  of  one  of  the  large  hospitals 
which  form  conspicuous  features  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  town.  The  exhibition  building  will  be 
erected  in  the  park  in  front  of  Donaldson's  Hos- 
pital ;  while  the  outdoor  exhibits  will  be  displayed 
in  the  grounds  immediately  adjoining,  which  be- 
long to  the  governors  of  Heriot's  Hospital.  The 
tramway  line  from  E^iioburgh  to  the  favourite 
district  of  Murrayfield  runs  directly  in  front  of 
this  ground,  and  there  are  two  railway  stations 
within  five  minutes'  walk. 

Sirop.— The  Pall  Mall  Gazctie  lately  had  a 
note  on  a  kind  of  fruit  jam  made  under  this  name 
in  that  part  of  Belgium  which  lies  between  Li6ge 
and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  which  is  known  as  "  The 
Country  of  Herve."  The  "sirop"  was  highly 
praised  by  the  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall, 
and  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  butter.  M 
Moren,  of  Liiige,  kindly  sends  at  our  request  a 
specimen  of  this  sirop,  and  it  seems  really  good  in 
quality  and  distinct  from  our  own  jams,  not  being 
so  sweet.  It  is  said  sugar  is  not  used  in  its  com- 
position. Since  then  a  note  has  appeared  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  on  its  manufacture,  which  we 
subjoin  :  — 

I  hava  received  letters  from  members  of  various 
charitable  societies  in  England  requestinp  me  to  forward 
our  recipe  for  making  sirop.  They  all  write  that  it  would 
be  such  a  boon  to  the  British  workman  could  it  be  adopted 
in  England.  The  recipe  is  of  the  simplest  character,  and 
could  be  carrir-i  out  In  any  cottage  home  in  the  event  of 
no  pnterprising  person  undertaking  to  manufacture  it 
wholesale.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  it  :  Place  a 
large  copper  vessel  over  a  small  furnace  and  brick  it 
round  Throw  in  the  fruit,  Apples  and  Pears  mixed  (un- 
peeled),  about  200  pounds  at  a  lime,  with  about  six  or 
seven  quarts  of  water  ;  let  this  boil  until  it  ia  reduced  to 
the  consistency  of  marmalade.  This  takes  generally  from 
six  to  eight  hours,  but  would,  of  course,  vary  a  little 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit  and  the  fierceness  of 
the  fire.  When  this  is  done,  put  it  in  a  coarse  cloth,  into  a 
very  large  colander,  and  press  it  well,  so  that  all  the  juice 
is  thoroughly  extracted,  and  then  replace  this  juice  on  the 
fire  to  boil  for  another  six  or  seven  hours  until  thickened 
and  of  a  dark  brown  colour  ;  1000  pounds  of  fruit  give 
about  150  pounds  of  syrup.—EMiLK  df.  Laveleyk,  Li^ge. 

The  benchers  of  the  Temple  have 
lately  wakened  up,  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  value  and  cheapness  of 
trees  as  decorative  objects.  Last  spring  the  dreary 
greyness  of  Essex  Court  was  broken  by  an  experi- 
ment in  plantations,  which  became  last  autumn  a 
leafy  success.  This  week  Pump  Court — the  dreari- 
est of  all  the  Temple  "  quads  " — has  been  slightly 
planted  with  the  same  hardy  bark-shedders 
(Planes  ?),  and  we  may  probably  soon  look  for 
more  important  plantations.  The  benchers,  how- 
ever, must  not  only  plant,  but  uproot.  Five  or  six 
years  ago  a  hideous  stucco  fountain,  stated  to  be 
Renaissance,  but  very  suggestive  of  the  New  Koad, 
was  put  up  at  great  expense  at  a  spot  whence 
from  time  immemorial  the  water  used  to  shoot. 
This  hideous  erection  was  protected  with  water- 
works, with  iron  work,  and  with  stone  work.  But, 
happily,  our  London  roughs  or  idle  errand  boys 
have  managed  to  batter  it  about.  Of  the  three 
terra-cotta  cranes  or  geese  or  swans  two  have 
been  decapitated,  and  the  surviving  fowl  looks 
altogether  in  a  poor  way.  The  fountain  cannot 
rest  as  it  is.  Something  must  be  done,  and  good 
taste  would  suggest  that  it  should  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  simplicity.  Not  so  long  ago  there  used  to 
be  a  plain  iron  pipe,  from  which  the  water  shot 
up  into  the  air.  It  was  inexpensive  and  inoffen- 
sive.    That  at  least  could  be  restored.      The  sub- 


stitutei  improvement  had  plenty  of  taste  about  it, 
but  it  was  all  bad  taste. 

Sale  oF  Orchids. — There  was  an  unusually 
large  attendance  of  Orchid  growers  at  the  monthly 
sale  of  flowering  Orchids  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  and 
Morris's  sale  rooms,  Cheapside.  Some  JOO  lots 
were  put  up  at  auction,  includingsome  very  choice 
kinds,  some  of  which  realised  good  prices.  The 
following  plants  fetched  the  best  prices  :  Lycaste 
Skinneri  alba,  with  three  flowers,  21  guineas; 
Oncidium  superbiens  Eooi,  an  extremely  rare  and 
handsome  vaiiety,  18  guineas;  Odontoglossum 
crispum  Dormannianum,  best  described  as  an  extra 
fine  guttatum  variety,  19  guineas;  another  very 
fine  variety  of  O.  crispum,  with  large  overlapping 
sepab,  fetched  \o  guineas  ;  Epidendrum  Wallisi,  a 
good  variety  and  a  grand  plant,  19  guineas  ;  Lielia 
anceps  Perclvaliana,  10  guineas;  a  hybrid  Odonto- 
glossum from  Mr.  l^onny's  collection,  apparently 
Wilckeanum,  10  guineas  ;  Cypripedium  villosum, 
a  fine  specimen,  carrying  nearly  half  a  hundred 
flowers,  only  fetched  !£.5.  Besides  these  the  room 
was  crowded  with  choice  specimens  of  Cattleyas, 
principally  of  the  Trianai  group,  Dendrobes, 
Odontoglossums,  Lycastes,  and  Lielias  ;  in  short, 
it  was  quite  an  exhibition  of  flowering  Orchids. 


ORCHIDS    IN    FLOWER. 


GdontoglossurQ  adspersum.— Messi-s.  Thomson  & 
Son  have  sent  us  from  their  Tweedside  Nurseries,  Cloven- 
fords, a  flower  of  this  new  Odontoclossum,  described  in 
The  GariiEN  last  week  (p.  54).  As  in  the  case  of  Messrs. 
Sander's  plant,  it  cropped  up  among  an  importation,  but 
in  Mes  rs.  Thomson's  case  there  have  been  several  plants 
instead  of  a  solitary  pl.nt. 

Odontoglossum  Roezli.  —  Some  flower- 
spikes  of  this  Orchid  and  its  white  variety  (al- 
bum), sent  to  us  by  Mr.  J.  Conny  from  his 
nursery  at  88,  Downs  Park  Road,  Hackney,  shows 
admirably  what  a  superb  plant  it  is  when  grown 
in  perfection.  Some  of  the  spikes  bear  five  and 
six  flowers  amidst  foliage  as  much  as  15  inches  in 
length.  We  hardly  know  which  to  admire  most, 
the  typical  form  or  the  white  variety.  The  white 
is  extremely  chaste,  but  the  large,  deep  crimson 
blotches  on  the  flowers  of  the  type  make  them 
very  attractive.  The  perfume  of  this  Orchid  is 
delicious,  but  it  varies  in  the  individual  plants, 
some  being  much  more  powerfully  scented  tlian 
others.  It  is  pre-eminently  an  Orchid  for  cutting, 
as  it  is  so  graceful,  and  the  flowers  last  such  a 
long  time  in  bloom. 

Peroival's  Cattleya. — Additional  evidence 
of  the  high  merits  of  this  Cattleya  is  afforded  by 
a  spike  of  three  blooms  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Percival's 
gardener  (Mr.  Beddoes).  The  spike  is  cut  from 
a  plant  that  bore  eleven  flowers,  and  if  as  fine  as 
tho=e  sent,  the  plant  must  have  been  a  beautiful 
sight.  The  orchidists  to  whom  we  have  shown 
the  blooms  all  pronounce  it  to  be  the  finest  forms 
they  have  seen  of  the  Cattleya.  The  flowers  are 
much  larger  than  usual,  with  broad  sepals  of  firm 
substance,  which  causes  them  to  stand  out  boldly. 
The  colour  of  the  sepals  is  a  deep  uniform  lilac. 
The  labellum  is  prolonged  considerably  ;  it  is  of  a 
bright  orange  in  the  throat,  then  comes  a  blotch 
of  maroon-crimson,  while  the  exquisitely  frilled 
margin  is  pale  lilac.  Such  a  form  as  this  should, 
we  consider,  be  regarded  as  typical  of  best  varie- 
ties of  Percival's  Cattleya. 

Jpsea  speciosa. — This  is  a  yellow-flowered 
terrestrial  Orchid  from  Ceylon,  where  it  is  found 
growing  amongst  the  long  Grass  on  exposed  hill- 
sides at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet  to  5000  feet. 
We  have  seen  this  plant  exceptionally  well 
managed  at  Burford  Lodge,  and  also  in  Mr. 
Beckett's  garden  at  Stamford  Hill.  A  few  years 
ago  we  saw  a  nice  pan  of  it  at  one  of  the  Regent's 
Park  exhibitions,  where  it  received  a  first-class 
certificate.  Along  with  the  closely  -  related 
Spathoglottis  and  the  true  Bletias,  this  plant 
requires  an  abundance  of  water  and  light  during 
its  growing  season,  and  a  long  season  of  complete 
rest  until  the  flowers  are  borne.  After  flowering, 
the  curiously  compressed  pseudo-bulbs  should  be 
repotted  into  a  compost  of  sandy  loam  and  peat, 
and    on   the    appearance   of    the  growth  water 


should  be  liberally  supplied.  In  short,  a  success- 
ful Pleione  growtr  cannot  do  better  than  treat 
the  Ipsea,  and  Spathoglottis  also,  as  he  treats  liis 
Pleiones.  The  long  slender  flower  stalks  of  the 
Ip  ea  bear  from  one  to  four  lemon-yellow  flowers, 
which  measure  about  2  inches  across.  The  lip  is 
three- lobed,  the  front  lobe  being  ridged  ;  the  inside 
of  the  lip  is  striped  with  purple-red.  A  handsome 
stove  Orchid,  and  is  now  in  flower  at  Kew. 

Oattleyaspeciosleslma.— Athree-flowerfd 

spike  of  thi.s  magnificent  Cattleya  has  been  sent 
to  us  by  Mr.  Marshall's  gardener  (Mr.  Lucas) 
from  Belmont,  Taunton.  It  is  without  exception 
the  finest  variety  of  this  Cattleya  that  we  have 
ever  met  with  ;  indeed  it  is  among  the  most  splen- 
did Orchids  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The 
outspread  petals  measure  fully  8  inches  across 
and  nearly  3  inches  in  width  ;  the  colour  is  a  deep 
lilac,  and  the  labellum  is  truly  gorgeous.  Its  neck 
is  of  a  deeper  shade  of  lilac  than  that  of  the  sepals. 
The  throat  is  a  lemon-yellow,  heavily  pencilled 
with  crimson,  while  the  lip  itself  is  almost  circular 
in  outline  and  exquisitely  frilled  at  the  margins. 
Its  ground  colour  is  pale  lilac,  on  which  is  a  de'i- 
cate  tracery  of  rich  amaranth.  The  resplendent 
hues  of  this  Cattleya  are  simply  indescribable,  and 
we  could  wish  that  it  were  oftener  met  with  in 
bloom  than  it  is.  Its  perfume,  moreover,  is  deli- 
cious and  quite  powerful. 


Lygodictyon  Porsteri.— During  the  patt 
winter  a  plant  of  this  elegant  twining  Fern  was 
shown  at  one  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
South  Kensington  meetings.  In  general  appear- 
ance it  resembles  the  well-known  Lygodiums,  but 
possesses  a  freer  habit  of  growth,  attaining  great*  r 
size.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant,  with  the  decidedly 
distinct  look  more  or  less  present  in  Ferns,  which, 
in  addition  to  their  fertile  fronds,  produce  others 
that  are  sterile,  the  difference  in  the  character  of 
these  being  usually  such  as  to  give  the  plants  a 
well-marked  character.  It  is  well  suited  either 
for  pot  culture,  trained  as  a  specimen,  or  planted 
out,  or  grown  in  a  pot,  as  occasion  requires,  and 
employed  to  clothe  a  pillar  or  wall,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  is  thoroughly  adapted  where  there  is  suffi- 
cient warmth  to  keep  it  in  healthy  condition.  It 
comes  from  the  Polynesian  Islands,  and,  although 
not  a  new  plant,  is  not  nearly  so  well  known  as  it 
deserves  to  be. — B. 


OBITUAKY. 


Mr.  Thomas  Brittain,  a  Lancashire  botanist, 
died  a  few  days  ago  at  his  house  at  Urmston.  He 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Manchester  Field 
Naturalists  and  Archxologists'  Society,  of  the 
Manchester  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  of  the  Man- 
chester Microscopical  Society,  of  which  he  was 
president  in  1882.  He  was  a  great  collector  of 
botanical  specimens. 


Stove  climbers  (ff.  A.  S).  — in  addition  to  those  you 
name,  procure  the  following  half-a-dozen,  viz.  ;  Passiflora 
vitifoiia  and  princeps,  Jasminum  Sambac  fl  -pt,  Biguonia 
venusta,  Ipomrca  Horsfallia',  aud  Tetrxa  volubilis. 

Names  of  frulta.— -S^.  3/.— The  Apple  sent  is  not  re- 
cognised at  Chiswick  ;  therefore  it  is  probably  a  local 
variety. 

Naming  plants.— four  kinds  of  plants  or  flowerst 
only  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
specimens  are  sent. 

Names  of  plants.— if.  T  3f(rr(iH.— Cypripedium 
insignie.— fl.  A.  S.  —  l,  Passiflora  princeps;  2,  Cyperus 
atternifolius  ;    'i,   Adiantuni    hispidulum  ;    4,    A.  Sanctaj- 

fatherinic fl.  fl.  >4.— The  red  tluuered  Orchid  ia  Orni- 

thidium  coccineum  ;  please  send  more  complete  specimen 

of  the  Fern— a  frond  with  spores  if  possilile. J,  K. — 

Fern  is  Aspleninm  Adiantuni  niRrum  ;  Orchid  is  Odonto- 

plossum  pukhfUum. K.  A.  S.— We  have  not  received 

the  plants  to   name. W.    R— 1,  Cattleya  Triana?  (fine 

variety);  2,    il^sdepalUa    raelanopus ;    3,  Odontoglossum 

maculatum  ;  4.   Oncidium    unpuiculatum. Knqmrer.— 

Eucharis  Candida. A'^ro.- Oncidium  Forbesi    (average 

size) C.  3f.  G —Apparently  Olenria  Fosteri,  but  should 

like  to  see  another  specimen  before  we  can  determine  it 

correctly. Anon.—\,    Heath  like    plant    is    apparently 

Gnidia  capitata  ;  2,  small-growing  Orchid  is  Epidendrum  ; 
3,  we  cannot  recognise  the  "  Oncidium  from  Brazil."—— 
A.  J.  II.  //'ujcii. -Apparently  Teconia  australis,  but  cannot 
'  be  certain  without  seeing  Howe's. 
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"  Thla  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  :  but 
The  art  itself  is  Natube."— -SAaAejjpearc. 


LETTERS  FEOM  INDIA.— No.  1. 
Last  December  I  was  on  the  mountains  collect- 
ing Orchids  and  other  plants  for  my  garden,  and 
having  a  day  or  two  to  spare,  I  visited  the  Govern- 
ment Cinchona  plantation  at  Mungpoo,  near  Dar- 
jeeling.  The  road  from  the  last-named  place 
skirts  the  hill  of  Sinchel,  and  passes  through  a 
fine  forest  of  evergreen  Oaks  and  Magnolia  Camp- 
belli.  I  should  mention  that  I  was  here  in  March, 
and  that  the  hillsides  were  complete  masses  of  the 
magnificent  rosy  flowers  of  this  Magnolia.  Where 
this  plant  thrives  in  England,  I  should  advise  the 
greatest  care  being  taken  with  it,  for  here  it  really 
constitutes  the  beauty  of  the  upper  mountain 
forest.  Our  road  to  the  Cinchona  plantation  led 
through  a  grand  mountainous  country,  densely 
shaded,  every  tree  and  bush  being  covered  with 
Moss  and  Orchids,  the  branches  of  the  huge  trees 
being  perfect  masses  of  Coelogynes,  Cymbidiums, 
and  other  genera.  The  ground,  banks,  and  rocks 
about  the  mountain  streams  contain  in  them- 
selves almost  perfect  collections  of  Hymeno- 
phyllums  and  Ferns  of  many  orders.  Several 
species  of  Tree  Fern  abound :  one  which  I 
measured  was  over  40  feet  high ;  one  sort,  pro- 
bably Alsophila  Oldhami,  has  branching  stems- 

The  Rattan  Cane  is  a  fine  sight,  growing  as 
it  does  in  one  or  two  places  along  the  road,  creep- 
ing up,  or  rather  clinging  to,  the  tops  of  the  highest 
trees  in  such  masses,  that  any  animal  would  have 
great  difficulty  in  getting  through  it.  I  spent 
about  seven  hours  on  the  sixteen  miles  of  road 
between  Darjeeling  and  Mungpoo,  arriving  in  the 
evening.  Here  I  met  old  friends  and  gardeners, 
one  justly  celebrated  for  his  success  in  Cinchona 
growing.  Near  the  superintendent's  house  is  a 
fine  grove  of  young  Cryptomeria  japonica,  planted, 
I  believe,  about  ten  years  ago.  Now  the  trees  are 
upwards  of  50  feet  or  60  feet  high.  I  wonder  the 
Indian  Forest  Department  does  not  plant  the  old 
used-up  Cinchona  plantations  with  some  useful 
kinds  of  timber  trees.  I  have  been  told  that  Tea 
does  not  succeed  if  planted  after  the  Cinchona, 
but  surely  some  use  might  be  made  of  the 
thousands  of  acres  of  already  cleared  waste 
hill  -  sides.  I  noticed  Broussonetia  papyri- 
fera  planted  in  one  place,  but  I  imagined 
it  was  too  high  up.  Cinchona  trees  are  raised 
both  from  seeds  and  cuttings,  and  established  in 
shaded  nurseries  in  beds,  planted  out  thickly. 
When  about  9  inches  high  they  are  planted  on  the 
already  cleared  hill-sides.  Planting  is  done  during 
the  rains.  New  ground  is  taken  in,  or,  as  a  planter 
would  say,  "  extensions "  are  made  every  year. 
Trees  and  jungle  are  cut  and  burnt,  and  the 
ground  dug  and  sometimes  terraced  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  young  plants  when  the  rains  occur. 

Old  plantations  are  cut  down  and  thinned, 
young  trees  are  pruned,  and  all  the  bark  is  scraped 
off  into  baskets  to  be  dried,  ground,  and  made 
into  what  is  called  febrifuge ;  other  bark  is  sent  to 
England  for  the  manufacture  of  quinine.  I  went 
several  excursions  into  the  jhovas,  or  mountain 
streams.  T  passed  down  one  where,  two  years  ago, 
Vanda  Cathcarti  was  to  be  seen  in  abundance 


hanging  over  the  roaring  torrent  in  an  almost  per- 
petual moisture  bath.  This  time,  however,  I 
could  not  see  one.  Collectors  from  Darjeeling 
and  London  had  swept  this  species  off  com- 
pletely. Other  Orchids  were  plentiful  in 
some  places,  but  very  difficult  to  get,  being 
far  out  of  reach  on  the  highest  trees.  Although  a 
collector  myself,  I  never  take  away  all  the  plants 
of  one  species.  I  do  not  agree  with  making  such  a 
wholesale  clearance  as  has  been  done  in  the  case 
of  this  Vanda.  Calamus  leptospadix  and  other 
species  were  abundant  near  the  rivers  in  sheltered 
places.  Pandanus  were  grand,  and  one  particularly 
fine  Aralia  spread  out  its  leaves  almost  like  a  Tree 
Fern.  Bird's-nest  Ferns,  hanging  in  masses  with 
a  long-leaved  Asplenium,  gave  one  an  idea  of  how 
to  arrange  them  in  a  conservatory.  Of  these  I 
brought  away  several  for  my  own  garden.  In 
some  nooks  in  perpetual  shade,  and  dripping  wet 
owing  to  innumerable  waterfalls,  were  masses  of 
several  species  of  Hymenophyllum  and  Selagi- 
nella.  Places  like  this  are  so  charming  to  a  man 
fond  of  plants,  that  I  almost  wished  I  could  live 
there  always  ;  they  are,  however,  most  unhealthy 
and  dangerous,  even  for  a  day's  trip  in  the  best 
season  of  the  year.  C.  Makies. 


in  this  fair  bay  a  name  that  now  outbids  even 
Alphonse  Karr's  once  celebrated  garden  at  Nice, 
where,  as  he  boasted,  you  might  plant  your  walk- 
ing stick,  and  next  year  you  would  find  a  fine 
shady  tree  1 — Phytolacca  dioica,  no  doubt,  being 
the  (walking)  stick  he  planted. 

E.  H.  WOODALL. 


NOTES  FEOM  THE  RIVIERA. 

Cannes  this  winter  has  been  far  less  favoured 
than  other  places  from  Genoa  to  Nice,  and  also 
the  damage  done  by  last  winter  has  not  been  re- 
paired as  fully,  because  the  frost  has  left  traces 
that  will  take  years  to  blot  out.  Thanks,  how- 
ever, to  the  abundant  water  supply  and  careful 
gardening,  the  grounds  of  many  villas  are  now 
very  beautiful  with  the  masses  of  Acacia  dealbata 
in  full  flower,  shining  as  bright  as  any  Laburnum 
in  May  with  us.  Acacia  longiflora  and  A.  cultri- 
formis  are  just  opening  their  first  blooms  ;  Acacia 
floribunda  is  charming  as  ever ;  and  Salvia 
gesnerffiflora,  Bethelli,  Heeri,  and  leucanthema 
make  bright  beds  where  they  have  escaped  frosty 
winds. 

From  some  unknown  cause  the  strain  of 
both  Primulas  and  Stocks  seems  less  good  than 
usual,  the  purple  Stocks  alone  being  really  beauti- 
ful, and  free  from  an  overwhelming  proportion  of 
singles.  Anemones  as  yet  are  not  in  beauty ;  the 
only  good  double  ones  are  the  pale  flesh-coloured 
ones,  with  green  or  pink  centres.  None  of  the 
pavonina  or  fulgens  type  are  to  be  seen  as  yet. 
Saxifraga  lignlata  is  in  great  beauty  at  the  foot  of 
clumps  of  Bamboo,  a  situation  that  sets  it  off  to 
particular  advantage,  the  pale  green  feathery 
sprays  contrasting  so  happily  with  the  Saxifrage's 
dark  green  massive  foliage  and  spreading  heads  of 
flowers.  Pyrethrum  fruticosum  Halleri  deserves 
notice  as  a  really  constant-blooming  variety  of  the 
green-leaved  section  of  the  Nice  or  Paris  Daisy, 
and  will,  I  think,  prove  itself  far  the  best  for  our 
English  climate,  where  all  such  plants  are  apt  to 
make  too  much  growth  at  the  expense  of  flower. 
There  is  a  pretty  fashion  here  of  training  the  long 
shoots  of  any  free-growing  Rose  up  a  stake  for 
some  height,  and  then  making  a  garland  or 
coronal  of  them  ;  the  effect  is  far  superior  to  that 
of  a  standard  Rose,  and  in  this  climate  the  shoots 
are  renewed  annually,  just  as  we  treat  Raspberry 
canes.  How  rarely  is  Eucalyptus  colossea  seen, 
and  yet  how  much  more  beautiful  is  it  than  the 
well-known  Blue  Gum,  E.  globulus.  The  leaves  do 
not  hang  vertically  on  the  small  branches,  but  the 
broad,  clear,  green  leaves  spread  out,  like  those  of 
a  Laurel,  on  each  side  with  perfect  regularity. 
After  the  luxuriant  bushes  of  Heliotrope  and 
glowing  Bougainvilleas,  that  scent  and  brighten 
the  more  sheltered  parts  of  the  Riviera,  the 
stunted  and  frost-nipped  specimens  seen  here 
contrast  but  sadly  ;  how  happy,  then,  thp  distribu- 
tion of  gifts,  for  here  the  various  species  of  Acacia 
grow  with  a  luxuriance  and  beauty  unknown  in 
other  soils  and  situations,  earning  for  the  gardens 


SALTING  WALKS. 
In  The  Garden  for  November  24,  "  S.  D."  has 
given  us  his  experience  of  salt  when  used  for  the 
destruction  of  weeds  on  walks;  but  his  instruc- 
tions would  have  been  more  valuable  had  he  told 
us  what  is  the  best  proportion  to  use  per  square 
yard  of  surface.      This  is  a  point  of  great  import- 
ance, because  a  needlessly  large  quantity  of  salt 
would  be  expensive;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
applied  niggardly  it  would  act  as  a  manure,  and 
instead  of  destroying  the  weeds  would  only  pro- 
mote their  growth.      I  have  found  a  slight  top- 
dressing   of   salt,  applied    in    July    or    August, 
improves  the  flavour  of  some  kinds  of  roots,  such 
as  Carrot  and  Beet ;  and  I  am  told  that  even  sheep 
have  been  known  to  flnd  out  any  place  in  a  field 
of  Turnips  that  has  been  manured  with  salt.  Many 
years  ago,  when  the  subject  of  salt  as  a  manure 
was  being  discussed  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette.  I 
resolved  to  try  it  on  a  small  scale  in  my  kitchen 
garden,  and  to  note  down  the  results.    The  memo- 
randa are  unfortunately  lost,  but  I  have  a  distinct 
recollection  of  the  manner  in  which  the  experi- 
ment was  conducted.    A  border,  divided  into  four 
equal  and  measured  squares,  was  sown  with  white 
Turnip  seed,  with  a  carefully  weighed  proportion 
of  salt  in  each,  which  was  scattered  over  the  bor- 
ders and  raked  in  with  the  seed.     The  first  square 
received  a  very  light  dressing  of   salt,  and    in 
the  second  square   the   quantity   was   increased 
so  as  to  correspond  with  that  recommended  in  the 
paper  just  referred  to.     The  third  had  double  the 
quantity  of  No.  1,  and  the  fourth  double  that  of 
No.  3.    In  which  of  them  the  seedlings  appeared 
first  I  cannot  remember,  but  all  came  up  in  three 
of  them  within  a  very  few  days  ;  but  in  No.  4  the 
salt  appeared  to  have  fairly  killed   the  seed,  and 
I  thought  I  had  got  to  the  end  of  my  experiment. 
However,  greatly  to  my  surprise  about  six  weeks 
after  I  noticed  a  Turnip  plant  appearing  here  and 
there,  and  in  a  week  or  ten  days  most  of  the  seed 
had   germinated.     I  also  tried   the  effect  of  salt 
on  a  few  rods  of  ground  in  a  field  infested  with 
Couch  Grass  or  Twitch,  as  it  is  called  here,  and  I 
found  that  to  destroy  it,  or  even  to  keep  it  down 
by  means  of  salt  dressings,  would  not  only  be  too 
expensive,  but  would  also  render  the  ground  unfit 
for  general  crops  for  a  long  period.     Asparagus, 
it  is  well   known,   will  bear  a  dressing  of  salt 
strong  enough  to  destroy  all  kinds  of  weeds;  and 
ordinary  vegetable  crops  would  hardly  be   safe 
with  even  a  third  of  the  quantity  that  could  with 
perfect  safety  be   disposed  of  on  Asparagus  beds. 
In  the  use  of  salt,  therefore,  whether  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destruction  or  repression,  as  a  fertilising 
agent,  judgment  and  experience  are  needed.    It 
is  evident  that,  until  enough  of  the  salt  has  been 
washed  through  by  the  rain,  seeds  will  not  ger- 
minate, and  I  think  it  would  be  found  the  same 
with  gravel  walks,  and  that  unless  the  salt  be 
supplied  in  sufficient  quantity  the  weeds  would 
begin  to  appear  long  before  the  flowers  in  the 
borders  had  been  cut  off  by  the  frost.  B.  S. 


Dlvidinsr  Aubrietias. — There  are  some 
who  are  very  successful  in  striking  Aubrietias  from 
cuttings,  but  there  are  others  who  fail  to  do  so  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  Where  the  latter  is  the 
case,  the  stock  of  plants  may  be  kept  up  in  a  very 
simple  manner,  i.e..  by  dividing  some  old  plants. 
As  we  use  the  Aubrietia  rather  largely  for  deco- 
rating the  flower  garden  in  spring,  we  raise  a 
fresh  stock  of  plants  every  year  and  throw  the  old 
ones  away.  Either  in  the  autumn  or  spring  we 
select  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  most  compactly 
grown  plants  and  pull  them  to  pieces,  being  care- 
ful to  get  a  bit  of  root  attached  to  as  many  pieces 
as  possible.  The  pieces  thus  divided  are  then 
planted  out  in  good  ground ;  the  distance  allowed 
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between  them  is  12  inches  each  way.  They  re- 
quire to  be  pressed  rather  firmly  in  the  soil,  or 
worms  will  draw  them  out  tefore  they  a  good 
hold  of  the  soil.  In  order  to  encourage  them  to 
grow  the  soil  should  be  Dutch-hoed  two  or  three 
times  during  summer;  by  the  autamn  they  will 
be  large  plants.  For  our  purpose  wp  find  A.  pur- 
purea and  A.  C'ampbelli  two  very  suitable  varie- 
ties ;  the  last  named  has  a  neater  habit  than  the 
other  and  is  two  or  three  weeks  later  in  coming 
into  flower.— J.  C.  C. 


PLANTS  IN  FLOWEK. 

Victoria  French  Anemones. — I  sen.l  you  some 
flowers  of  AnemoDes  raiaeii  from  seed  sown  last  year.  They 
are  very  fine,  I  think  ;  the  semi-double  white  and  the  Carna- 
tion.striped  specially  so.— WM.  Bailor  HabtI/AND,  Timple 
flitl,  BallintemjHf,  Cork. 

*♦*  Very  fine  flowers  indeed,  and,  as  Mr.  Hartland  ob- 
serves, the  semi-double  white  is  particularly  beautiful  and 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  single  race.— Ed. 

Orchis  Robertlana.— Mr.  Kingsmill  has  sent  us  two 
flowers  of  this  rare  terrestrial  Orchid  gathered  from  plants 
in  a  cold  frame.  One  flower  represents  the  ordinary  form 
of  the  plant ;  the  other  is  larger,  of  higher  colour,  and 
probably  a  better  variety. 

Rosea  and  Anemones  from  Nice.— 

From  Mr.  E.  H.  Woodall  we  have  received  a  box- 
ful of  Crown  Anemones  and  Cloth  of  Gold  Roses 
from  Nice  in  fine  condition,  indicating  the  sunny 
clime  whence  they  come.  The  Anemones  were, 
however,  not  finer  than  some  which  we  received  a 
short  time  ago  from  an  Irish  garden.  The  Roses 
were  indeed  lovely,  and  we  could  wish  that  the 
old  Cloth  of  Gold  were  more  grown  with  us  than 
it  is. 

A  pretty  Violet.— I  send  you  a  few  more 
pale  blue  Violets.  I  think  you  saw  them  before, 
but  now  they  are  in  better  order.  I  wonder  what 
they  are  ?— not  that  it  much  matters  once  one 
knows  them  to  have  good  qualities.  Somebody 
said,  single  Neapolitan,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  they 
are  not  that.  The  leaves  are  quite  different,  and 
these  have  not  got  the  rather  Wallflower-like 
smell  of  the  Neapolitans,  but  more  of  the  smell  of 
the  wild  white.— G.  J. 

*«*  A  pretty  little  plant  with  a  delicate  odour, 
deep-hooded  flowers,  and  graceful  habit ;  not  at 
all  of  the  monstrous  sort.  It  seems  a  distinct 
variety  of  the  sweet  Violet. — Ed. 

Crocus  Imperati.— I  send  yon  a  bunch  of 

this  Crocus,  cut  this  morning,  quite  in  bud.  Their 
stalks  were  wrapped  up  moist  to  keep  them  alive, 
but  during  the  journey  you  see  they  have  become 
fall  blown.  I  send  them,  as  I  think  it  most  inte- 
resting to  gather  flowers  in  bud  and  see  them  un- 
fold their  beauties  in  a  room ;  so  many  more  flowers 
are  amenable  to  this  treatment  than  people  think, 
that  I  venture  again  to  call  attention  to  it. — H. 
Stuaut  Wortley. 

Rhododendron  argenteum.— A  flower 
cluster  of  this  Sikkim  Rhododendron  from  Messrs. 
Dicksons'  Pilrig  Park  Nursery,  Edinburgh,  shows 
well  what  a  noble  species  it  is.  It  has  thick, 
leathery  leaves,  from  6  inches  to  9  inches  long, 
and  of  proportionate  breadth,  and  very  silvery  on 
their  under  surfaces.  The  flowers,  borne  in  huge 
terminal  trusses,  are  bell-shaped,  of  wax-like  tex- 
ture, and  white,  except  the  base,  which  is  stained 
with  blackish  crimson.  Such  a  handsome  plant 
as  this  well  repays  good  culture,  and  those  who 
can  afford  house  room,  this  and  several  of  its  con- 
geners equally  beautiful  might  well  be  grown 
under  glass.  Messrs.  Dicksons'  nursery  is  one  of 
the  few  in  which  fine  plants  of  the-^e  Himalayan 
Rhododendrons  may  be  met  with.  They  are  far 
more  worthy  of  a  place  in  large  conservatories 
than  'half  the  commonplace  plants  which  one  sees 
there. 

Seedling:  Hellebores.  — A  gathering  of 
these  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Jlr.  Ware  from  his 
nursery  at  Tottenham.  They  appear  to  be  all 
descendants  of  the  colchicus,  olympicus,  and  gut- 
tatus  types,  and  these  huving  been  evidently  in- 
tercrossed, a  considerable  variety  of  tint  has  been 
obtained.  Some  have  flowers  as  deep  in  colour  as 
colchicus,  some   are   intermediate    between   the 


latter  and  the  white  olympicus,  while  others  again 
have  the  spotting  of  guttatus  in  a  marked  degree. 
One.  we  observe,  is  profusely  spotted  on  a  deep 
ground,  and  might  be  appropriately  named  colchi- 
cus punctatus.  The  forms  of  this  section  of  Helle- 
borus  are  now  becoming  so  numerous,  that  it  is 
difficul',  to  apply  names  to  them  or  even  class 
them  under  their  several  types.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  important  winter  flowers,  following  as  they  do 
closely  after  tiie  genuine  Christmas  Roses. 

Salvia  elegans. — I  send  yon  sprays  of  this 
Salvia,  which  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and 
charming  of  all  the  group,  so  good  in  habit  and 
so  very  free  flowering,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
distinct  in  colour;  in  fact,  if  the  flowers  never 
got  beyond  the  bud  stage  the  plant  is  well  worth 
growing.  It  is,  moreover,  a  late  bloomer,  and, 
associated  freely  with  Eupatorium  grandiflorum, 
blooms  of  which  I  also  send,  the  effect  is  very 
nice. — T.  Smith,  Ken-ry. 

*,*  Apparently  an  elegant  plant,  but  all  the 
flowers  had  dropped  before  the  spike  reached  us 
The  foliage  is  scented  like  that  of  S.  rutilans, 
which  is  called  the  Pine-apple-scented  Sage.  The 
Eupatorium  is  the  finest  of  its  kind  we  have  seen, 
the  feathery  white  flowers  being  borne  in  broad, 
flat  heads.  Salvia  albo-coerulea  is  also  sent;  it  is 
distinct,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  its 
favour;  it  may  be  better  later  in  the  season. 
—  Ed. 

Hardy  plants  in  flower— The  following 
are  among  the  more  noteworthy  of  the  hardy 
plants  in  bloom  in  the  Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Tot- 
tenham— viz..  Ranunculus  anemonoides,  the  new 
alpine  Crowfoot  figured  in  The  Garden  (Vol. 
XX II. );SaxifragaBurseriana,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  alpine  Saxifrages,  forming  as  it  does 
dense  cushions  of  white  flowers ;  Scoliopus  Bige- 
lovi,  no  great  beauty,  but  an  interesting  North 
American  plant  in  the  way  of  a  Trillium;  Iris 
reticulata  purpurea,  a  variety  apparently  synony- 
mous with  Krelagei,  the  earliest  flowering  form; 
Corydalis  Ledebouriana,  a  new  Fumitory,  an  in- 
teresting plant  for  early  spring;  Triteleia  uniflora 
lilacina  ;  Narcissus  juncifolius  and  monophyllus, 
both  gems  among  Daffodils,  the  one  a  rich  yellow, 
the  other  a  spotless  white.  Besides  these  there 
are  Hepaticas,  hardy  Cyclamens,  and  Hellebores 
in  great  variety,  likewise  the  two  early  Squills, 
Scilla  bifolia  and  sibirica. 

Early  Sulphur  Daffodil.— Some  flowers 
of  a  charming  Daffodil,  bearing  the  somewhat 
lengthy  name  of  Narcissus  Pseudo-narcissus 
pallidus  prajcox,  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  who 
have  imported  this  variety  from  South  Europe. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  new  plant,  having  been  in 
cultivation  in  Parkinson's  time,  and  was  figured 
by  him  in  his  "  Paradisus  "  under  the  above  name, 
though  probably  it  has  been  lost  sight  of  for  a 
few  generations.  It  is  a  grand  addition  to  our 
list  of  hardy  spring  bulbous  plants,  and  as  a 
variety  is  distinct  from  any  among  the  hosts  of 
Pseudo-narcissi  now  grown.  The  flowers  are  some- 
what larger  than  those  of  the  native  Daffodil,  with 
a  longer  and  wider  trumpet,  and  the  sepals,  more- 
over, do  not  lean  towards  the  trumpet,  but  are 
sufliciently  firm  to  stand  at  nearly  right  angles  to 
it.  The  colour  is  a  uniform  soft  canary-yellow,  or 
perhaps  more  nearly  a  sulphur  shade.  It  has 
been  in  flower  a  fortnight  in  the  open  air.  When 
better  known  it  will  undoubtedly  be  a  favourite. 

Primula  floribunda.— This  neatest  of  new 
Primulas  is  sure  to  be  a  favourite  with  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  genus.  Few  can  vie  with  it  in 
the  depth  of  its  golden  colour,  which  is  deeper  far 
than  that  of  P.  verticillata  sinensis,  and  for  bril- 
liancy and  clearness  of  tint  we  place  it  beside  the 
well-known  P.  rosea.  IE  the  flowers  are  .small  they 
are  not  few,  and  being  in  four  or  flve  whorls,  tier 
upon  tier,  the  plant  well  merits  the  name  which  it 
bears.  It  is  scarcely  more  than  6  inches  in  height, 
and  from  its  naturally  dwarf  and  compact  habit 
it  seems  well  adapted  for  culture  in  pans. 
This  novelty  has  the  merit  of  being  quite 
distinct  from  any  of  its  predecessors  in  cul- 
tivation,  and    it   flowers   in    winter  when   gems 


of  this  kind  are  always  welcome  in  the  green- 
house. It  has  a  woody  rootstock,  from  which  pro- 
ceeds a  tuft  of  spreading  ovate  or  elliptical  leaves, 
soft,  with  glandular  hairs.  The  scapes,  which  are 
slender,  with  broad,  leafy  bracts,  bear  the  flowers 
on  slender  pedicels ;  the  corolla  is  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  opens  quite  flat.  This  species  was 
figured  last  year  in  the  Botanical  Magazmc,  where 
it  is  said  that  the  small  section  to  which  it  belongs 
is  remarkable  for  inhabiting  comparatively  very 
low  elevations  in  warm  countries.  In  hardiness 
this  plant  will  be  found  probably  to  equal  its  near 
ally,  P.  verticillata  sinensis;  we  have  found  it 
apparently  happy  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a 
cold  greenhouse.  It  occurs  along  the  whole 
division  of  the  range  which  extends  from  Kumaon 
to  Kashmir,  at  an  elevation  of  from  2500  feet  to 
6500  feet,  and  appears  also  in  Affghanistan.  It  is 
flowering  now  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden. 
For  its  introduction  we  are  indebted  to  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh. — R  1.  L. 

Toxicophlsea  spectabilis.  —  Whether 
grown  as  a  climber  for  the  roof  of  a  house,  or  a  trel- 
lis, or  as  a  small  specimen  plant,  this  Toxicophlasa 
is  valuable  in  early  spring.  Handsome  little  bushes 
of  it  grown  in  a  cool  house  all  summer,  then 
rested  for  the  first  month  or  so  in  winter,  and 
brought  into  a  warm  house  in  January,  bore  in  a 
short  time  a  fine  crop  of  their  sweet-scented  white 
Bouvardia-like  flowers.  There  are  several  varieties 
in  cultivation,  some  of  them  small-flowered  and 
rather  shy  bloomers.  There  are  three  or  four 
plants  now  flowering  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew, 
one  of  which  is  a  first-rate  form,  the  flowers  being 
large  and  very  sweet-scented.  The  poisonous 
nature  of  the  sap  of  these  plants  was  well  known 
to  the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa,  where  the  Toxico- 
phlseas  grow  wild,  and  was  used  'oy  them  for 
poisoning  their  arrows. 

Salvia  boliviana  — This  species  is  well 
worth  notice  now,  when  greenhouse  Sages  are 
somewhat  popular ;  in  foliage  it  is  finer  perhaps 
than  any  of  its  better-known  compeers,  and  the 
brilliance  of  its  scarlet  flowers  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. The  leaves  are  wrinkled,  bright  green, 
and  have  broadly  heart-shaped  blades,  which 
attain  a  length  of  about  8  inches.  The  flowers 
are  many  in  a  whorl,  forming  dense  racemes, 
which  afford  a  long  continued  succession  and 
produce  a  fine  effect.  Than  this  there  could  be 
no  finer  Salvia  if  these  racemes  were  produced 
rather  more  freely  at  one  time,  but  even  as  they 
are  it  is  one  of  the  best.  In  order  to  produce  a 
satisfactory  result  it  is  necessary  to  be  content 
with  a  few  strong  stems,  and  this  consideration  is 
more  important  than  in  the  case  of  most  Salvias. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Bolivia.  It  is  now 
in  flower  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden. — 
R.  I.  L. 

FlO'wers  from  Gorey  — I  send  you  blos- 
soms of  the  white  form  of  Crocus  Imperati,  which, 
though  less  pretty  than  the  type,  is  interesting 
from  being  so  rare.  This,  with  other  Crocuses 
sent  to  us  from  Italy  the  year  before  last,  did  not 
flower  the  first  season.  Crocus  aureus  is  usually 
amongst  the  earliest,  as  well  as  the  latest,  of  our 
spring  flowering  kinds.  I  also  send  C.  stellaris 
and  C.  sulphureus  striatus,  as  perhaps  still  prettier 
than  the  better-known  Cloth  of  Gold  Crocus. 
Erica  carnea  alba  and  herbacea  have  been  in 
blossom  most  of  the  winter.  E.  mediterranea  is 
flowering  earlier  than  usual.  There  will  now  pro- 
bably be  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  hardy 
Heaths  in  blossom  till  late  in  the  autumn.  The 
chief  secret  in  their  successful  culture  seems  to  be 
layering  the  branches  every  second  year  and  occa- 
sional replanting,  thus  preventing  long  leafless 
stems  being  formed  and  keeping  the  plants  dwarf 
and  compact.  Flowers  of  Rhododendron  dahuri- 
cum  semperflorens  are  also  sent. — C.  M.  Owen, 
Kiwckmnllcn,  Gorey. 

*^*  Of  these  flowers  the  most  remarkable  were 
those  of  the  white  Crocus  Imperati,  which  is  indeed 
a  lovely  variety.  Its  flowers  are  quite  as  large  as 
those  of  the  type  ;  the  three  inner  sepals  are  pure 
white,  while  tlie  outer  are  a  soft  creamy  yellow, 
deeper  at  the  base.  We  have  never  seen  this 
Crocus  before. — Ed. 
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HAKEA  LAURINA  AND    OTHER  SPECIES. 

Although  the  largest  genus  belonging  to  the 
Protea  family,  the  Hakeas  are  about  the  least 
beautiful  amongst  them,  the  hundred  or  more 
species  described  containing  very  few  really  good 
garden  plants,  and  perhaps  not  one  possessed  of 
so  much  beauty  as  many  of  the  Banksias,  Proteas, 
and  Telopeas.  Fifty  years  ago,  Australia,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Proteads,  was  an  almost  un- 
known country,  and  its  natural  productions  re- 
vealed so  many  striking  peculiarities,  and  difiered 


there  is  much  to  recommend  them  for  cultivation, 
even  in  these  days  of  fastidious  selection.  The 
lUnksias  are,  many  of  them,  magnificent  flower- 
ing shrubs  ;  and  even  when  out  of  flower  their  leaf 
charactersand  habitarefar  from  beiogunornamen- 
tal  In  Andrews'  "  Botanical  Repository  "there  is  a 
series  of  plates  of  some  of  the  flnest  of  these  plants, 
and  the  rare  beauty  and  peculiar  form  of  many  of 
their  flowers  would  create  quite  a  sensation  if 
some  one  could  surprise  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  with  a  bunch  of  them  at  one  of  their 
meetings,  as  Mr.  Green  surprised  them  and  all 
who  saw  his  flowers,  with  the  splendid  Waratah 
(Telopea  specioslssima),  figured  in  The  Garden 


Flowering  ticigs  of  Hakea  laurina  ;  jloicers  crimson  tipped  with  yeUow  {natural  inze). 
Sent  from  Catines,  Dec.  21,  1883. 


80  widely  from  those  of  countries  better  known, 
that  for  a  time  the  natural  history  of  Australia 
almost  monopolised  everybody's  attention.  Con- 
sequently, for  a  time,  Australian  plants  were  much 
sought  after  by  plant  lovers  in  this  country,  and 
at  that  time  English  gardens  may  be  said  to  have 
teemed  with  representatives  of  the  Australian 
flora.  Plant  catalogues  and  books  of  that  period 
show  how  popular  these  antipodean  natives  were, 
and  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  were  the 
Proteads.  The  novelty  and  interest  attached  to 
these  plants  having  worn  of!:,  many  of  them  disap- 
peared, and  the  operations  of  the  law  of  the 
"  survival  of  the  fittest "  have  continued  to  reduce 
the  number,  until  we  have  now  comparatively  few 
of  these  once  popular  favourites  left.  So  far  as 
regards  the  larger  portion  of  the  lost  ones,  horticul- 
ture has  not  suffered  much  by  their  disappearance, 
but  as  regards  some  of  them  we  may  say  that 


last  year.  To  anyone  interested,  we  would  suggest 
a  peep  into  Andrews'  book,  where  the  representa- 
tations  of  Banksias  are  beautifully  executed,  and 
show  what  a  fine  Protead  flower  really  is.  Of  the 
Hakeas,  Kew  possesses  some  twenty  species,  and 
at  Glasnevin  there  is  a  very  fine  collection,  some 
of  which,  such  as  H.  Victoriae,  are  not  wanting  in 
attr,ictions,  even  when  not  in  flower.  H.  laurina, 
here  represented  by  a  small  flowering  branch,  is  one 
of  the  best  known  in  this  country.  When  well 
developed  it  forms  a  shrub,  or  even  small  tree, 
from  20  feet  to  30  feet  high.  The  crimson  heads 
of  flowers,  borne  in  the  axils  of  the  long,  lance- 
shaped  leaves,  appear  early  in  spring  and  last 
for  several  weeks.  The  individual  flowers  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  nearly  allied  Gre- 
villeas,  but  in  some  of  the  species  they  are 
packed  so  closely  together  in  clusters  as  to  ap- 
pear like  one  large  flower  rather  than  a  great 


number  of  small  ones.  H.  Victorioe  is  a  stout, 
erect  branched  shrub,  about  10  feet  high  wlien 
fully  grown.  The  leaves  are  as  large  as  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  concave  like  an  oyster-shell,  and  mar- 
gined with  spines.  The  nervation  of  the  leaves 
when  young  is  yellowish,  becoming  orange  as  they 
grow  older,  until  when  ripe  it  is  almost  crimson, 
which,  contrasted  with  the  pale  green  of  the  re- 
maining portion,  has  a  fine  appearance.  The 
flowers  of  this  species  are  small  ;  they  are  de- 
veloped in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  which  almost 
hide  them  from  view  in  their  concave  blades.  At 
Glasnevin  there  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  this 
species,  H.  ruscifolia,  with  leaves  like  a  Butcher's 
Broom  and  small  brownish  Grevillea  like  flowers  ; 
H.  linearis,  with  small  spine-like  foliage  and 
white  flowers  ;  H.  acicularis,  and  H.  corymbosa, 
along  with  several  others,  are  cultivated  in  a  few 
collections,  but  are  not  exactly  what  would  be 
looked  upon  with  favour  by  most  people.  The 
cultivation  of  these  plants  is  simply  keeping 
them  in  a  dry  cool  house,  giving  them  little  or  no 
water  in  the  winter,  and  watering  and  syringing 
them  rather  freely  in  spring.  They  prefer  a  peaty, 
stony  soil.  As  regards  propagation,  seeds  are  the 
only  reliable  method,  as  cuttings  do  not  strike 
readily.  H.  Victoria?  is  certainly  deserving  of 
much  more  favour  than  it  at  present  enjoys. 

B. 


BLUE-FLOWERED    GREENHOUSE    PLANT,''. 

Plekoma  elegans, — Although  the  flowers  of 
this  have  more  of  imperial  purple  than  blue  in 
their  composition,  yet  when  well  grown  it  is  a 
charming  plant,  and  one  which  flowers  abundantly 
even  in  a  small  state.  Ic  is  easily  propagated 
from  cuttings  taken  off  with  a  heel  when  the  wood 
is  nearly  ripe  They  should  be  covered  with  a 
bell-glass  and  placed  in  a  shady  part  of  the  green- 
nouse,  where  they  will  form  roots  in  about  a 
month  or  six  weeks.  The  joung  plants  must  be 
•.onstantly  pinched  in  order  to  keep  them  dwarf 
and  bushy.  When  well  established  in  their  flower- 
ing pots,  they  may  be  kept  in  the  greenhouse 
through  the  winter,  which  is  their  resting  season. 
Iq  February  or  early  in  March  place  them  in  a 
temperature  of  50°,  rising  to  .5.5°  as  growtli  pro- 
gresses, and  when  the  flower-buds  are  well  ad- 
vanced replace  them  in  the  greenhouse.  Although 
the  flowers  individvially  do  not  last  long,  others 
open  in  succession,  and  thus  the  flowering  period 
is  maintained  for  a  considerable  time. 

Leschenaultia  biloba  majok.— When  Mr. 
John  Eraser,  of  the  Lea  Bridge  Road  Nurseries, 
was  an  exhibitor  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
a  handsome  little  specimen  of  this  Leschenaultia 
was  to  be  found,  as  a  rule,  in  tlie  front  row  of  his 
collection,  and  it  aided  greatly  to  place  him 
where  he  usually  stood,  viz  ,  first  on  the  prize  list. 
I  have  not  seen  this  Leschenaultia  for  some  yea-'s 
— not  since  we  grew  it  in  our  own  garden.  It  is, 
however,  a  plant  well  worth  attention,  and  one 
which  is  easily  propagated  from  cuttings.  Young 
plants  raised  in  this  way  should  be  grown  on  in  a 
light,  airy  part  of  the  greenhouse;  the  slender 
growths  should  be  pinched  frequently  and  care- 
fully tied  out  into  proper  form;  peat,  with  j-ist  a 
little  loam  added  to  it  is  the  best  soil  in  which  to 
grow  it.  Thus  managed,  it  will  produce  a  mass  of 
mo-t  charming  blue  flowers  in  June. 

HovEA  Celsi  — This  is  another  plant  not  often 
seen  now-a-dais  and  very  rarely  well  grown.  If 
allowed  to  follow  its  own  mode  of  growth  it  will 
throw  up  slender  shoots  several  feet  long  in  a  season, 
and  these  will  produce  flowers  freely  enough  at  their 
extremities.  Now,  it  is  just  possible  that  some  may 
say,  '■  If  such  is  the  way  in  which  the  plant  grows 
naturally,  why  try  to  alter  its  habit  ?  "  I  have 
tried  to  tie  down  the  growths,  hoping  they  would 
break  out  at  the  bent  portions,  but  I  have  rot 
found  this  plan  to  answer  very  well.  The  best 
way  is  to  constantly  pinch  back  the  young  growths. 
In  no  other  way  can  a  properly-flowered  bush  be 
formed.  Begin  pinching  as  soon  as  the  young 
plants  are  potted  ofE  from  the  cutting  pot.  Pioch 
down  to  the  first  pair  of  leaves,  and  as  often  as 
lateral  growths  are  for  med  pinch  them  back  closely. 
By  thus  keeping  constantly  stopping  a  good  bush 
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will  be  formed.  After  the  first  bloom  is  over,  cut 
the  shoots  back  and  encourage  fresh  growths, 
every  one  of  which  will  furnish  their  quota  of 
pretty  purplish  blue  flowers.  J.  D.  E. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  BALSAM. 

It  may  bs  stated,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  a  fair  experience  of  contemporary  flower 
shows  makes  it  evident  that,  while  in  most  sche- 
dules of  prizes  there  are  to  be  found  classes  for 
Balsams,  the  plants  that  are  exhibited  are  much 
too  frequently  quite  unworthy  the  prizes  awarded 
them.  What  is  more,  judges  are  generally  found 
complaining  of  the  indifferent  quality  of  the  ex- 
amples staged.  And  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  grow 
Balsams  well.  Exhibitors  sometimes  say  that  it 
is  ditficult  to  obtain  a  good  strain  of  Balsams,  and 
that  the  plants  they  raise  from  seed  are  of  irre- 
gular growth  and  the  flowers  scarcely  semi-double, 
much  less  fully  double.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to 
obtain  a  good  strain,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  charges  are  laid  to  the  account  of  the  seed 
which  are  attributable  to  bad  cultivation.  Some 
are  found  asserting  that  it  is  difficult  to  grow  Bal- 
sams well,  but  surely  this  is  a  mistake.  Last 
summer,  when  looking  through  some  seed  grounds 
I  saw  growing  in  the  open  a  batch  of  very 
fine  and  symmetrical  specimens  of  Balsams, 
representing  the  strain  sent  out  by  our  best 
firms.  The  habit  of  growth  was  perfect,  and  the 
quality  of  the  flowers  all  that  could  be  desired. 
If  such  plants  as  this  can  be  grown  in  the  open 
air,  why  not  in  pots  / 

When  well  grown  the  Balsam  is  one  of  the 
showiest  of  tender  annuals,  and,  perhaps,  saving 
the  tuberous-rooted  Begonia,  the  one  best  adapted 
for  conservatory  or  house  decoration  from  July  to 
September,  but  it  is  a  plant  requiring  almost  daily 
attention  in  order  to  grow  it  with  requisite  vi- 
gour, and  to  produce  good  handsome  specimens 
say  30  inches  in  height  and  nearly  as  much  through, 
with  each  branch  covered  with  bold  double  flowers 
as  large  as  those  of  a  Carnation,  and  double  as 
those  of  Camellia  imbricata.  Such  specimens 
must  have  good  cultivation  to  get  them  up  to  the 
mark,  and  it  is  our  endeavour  to  assist  growers  by 
setting  forth  the  following  cultural  rules,  the  re- 
sult of  long  experience. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  directions  for 
raising  Balsams  from  seed.  Perhaps  the  seed  is 
sown  much  too  early  in  not  a  few  cases ;  the  best 
time  is  about  the  first  week  in  April.  The  soil 
should  be  of  a  free,  light  nature,  and  as  soon  as  the 
seed-leaves  are  fully  expanded,  the  plants  need  to 
be  transferred  singly  to  well-drained  pots,  and  be 
inserted  in  the  soil  so  deep  that  the  leaves  only 
appear  just  above  the  surface.  These  young  plants 
should  be  kept  close  for  a  few  days  in  a  tempera- 
ture not  exceeding  65°.  Then  when  they  begin 
to  grow  air  should  be  given,  and  care  taken 
always  to  keep  the  plants  close  to  the  glass  topre- 
vent  them  from  becoming  drawn. 

Supposing  that  the  plants  are  in  this  stage  of 
growth,  we  may  say  that  free-growing  gemi-succu- 
lent  annuals  like  the  Balsams  require  —1st.  All  the 
light  our  climate  affords,  which  suggests  clean 
glass,  and  that  the  plants,  during  all  the  stages  of 
their  growth  up  to  blooming,  should  be  kept  as 
near  it  as  practicable.  2nd.  A  rich,  open  compost 
to  grow  in,  through  which  the  roots  will  readily 
ramify  and  penetrate,  and  rich  enough  to  furnish 
them  with  food  sufficient  to  keep  the  top  grow- 
ing freely.  The  great  demand  made  on  the  roots 
during  the  period  of  active  growth  suggests  that 
liquid  manure  or  one  of  the  useful  fertilisers  now 
so  much  employed  by  gardeners  is  a  useful  and, 
indeed,  indispensable  auxiliary  to  keep  up  the 
vigour  of  the  plants,  and  may  be  applied  freely 
when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots.  3rd.  Bottom-heat 
to  give  every  encouragement  to  free  growth.  The 
application  of  a  mild  bottom-heat  from  the  first 
stage  of  the  plant's  growth  till  the  bloom  budsaie 
formed  should  be  maintained.  When  the  buds  are 
all  duly  formed  and  any  extension  of  growth  un- 
necessary, the  bottom-heat  should  be  allowed  to 
die  gradually  away,  so  as  to  harden  thj  plants  to 
bear  the  comparatively  cool  temperature  of  the 


greenhouse  while  blooming.  4th.  Air  during  every 
stage  of  growth.  The  Balsam,  being  a  quick- 
growing  succulent  plant,  requires  a  large  supply 
of  air,  that  the  plants  may  not  become  drawn  and 
slender,  but  kept  short-jointed  and  of  a  stocky 
habit,  so  as  will  enable  the  lateral  branches  to 
support  themselves  without  stakes  until  the 
blooms  expand,  when  they  may  perhaps  be  re- 
quired to  support  their  weight. 

Now,  as  to  soil,  one  very  successful  grower  of 
the  Balsam  makes  up  a  compost  of  half-decayed 
turf,  calcined  clayey  loam,  half-rotten  horse  drop- 
pings rubbed  through  a  half-inch  sieve,  and  bone 
dust.  He  states :  "  The  clayey  loam  I  calcine  suf- 
ficiently, and  it  acts  as  a  drainage  to  the  soil.  In 
the  absence  of  this  ingredient,  soft  bricks,  broken 
to  the  size  of  filberts,  may  be  used.  The  turfy 
loam  may  comprise  rather  over  one-half  the  mix- 
ture, the  manure  and  drainage  material  the  other. 
A  handful  or  two  of  bone  dust  may  be  used  or 
not,  but  it  is  not  necessary  until  after  the  first 
shift  or  two." 

I  think  Balsams  are  too  frequently  starved 
for  want  of  shifting  when  they  become  pot- 
bound,  and  this  condition  is  alwajs  fatal  to 
the  plant.  Balsams  that  are  well  grown  need 
shifting  once  a  fortnight  until  they  have 
reached  their  proper  size.  Market  growers  of 
the  Balsam  do  wonderful  things  with  this  plant 
in  4-in.  and  G-in.  pots.  But  the  market  grower 
has  a  special  system  of  culture  and  special  houses 
in  which  to  grow  his  plants.  He  gets  them  into 
a  certain  sized  pot,  and  has  neat,  symmetrical, 
well-grown  specimens  large  enough  for  market 
and  decorative  purposes,  but  not  for  the  exhibi- 
tion table.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he  feeds 
profusely,  and  has  the  plants  always  under  his 
eye.  He  has  a  few  varieties  bearing  flowers  of  a 
fully  double  character,  and  by  means  of  selection 
he  has  secured  a  strain  of  compact  and  stocky 
growth.  Gardeners  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
emulate  the  market  grower,  but  they  can  do  more 
with  the  Balsam  than  is  generally  done  ;  and  one 
essential  condition  is  that  they  give  it  more  at- 
tention and  bestow  more  pains  on  its  culture 
if  they  would  succeed  in  rearing  specimens 
worthy  of  a  place  on  the  exhibition  table. 

K.  D. 


PLANTING  OUT   V.  POT  CULTURE. 

The  pot  system  of  growing  plants  may  be  described 
as  a  restrictive  one,  and  the  planting-out  system 
one  which  permits  of  free  growth.  A  plant  in  the 
open  ground,  or  in  the  border  of  a  well-managed 
conservatory,  grows  fast,  acquires  a  rich,  deep 
green,  healthy  colour,  and  produces  its  fiowers  and 
fruit  as  soon  as  it  has  arrived  at  the  proper  age; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  same  kind  of  plant,  under 
thesamecircumstancesand  under  the  same  manage- 
ment, but  kept  in  a  pot  and  subjected  to  a  course 
of  shifting,  although  it  may  be  healthy  at  first,  soon 
ceases  growing,  and  becomes  jellow  and  starved. 
This  latter  is  the  condition  of  numbers  of  large 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  many  gardens. 
One  has  only  to  look  at  pot  specimens  of  such  sub- 
jects as  the  Stephanotis,  Camellia,  Clerodendron, 
Dipladenia,  Ipom:ca,  AUamanda,  and  Passiflora, 
&c.,  to  notice  how  such  plants  are  excelled  by  good 
planted-out  specimens.  Some  of  the  most  re- 
markable examples  of  the  plants  named,  as  re- 
gards health  and  flowering,  have  been  planted 
out.  Bougainvilleas  and  Stephanotis,  which  I 
once  saw  at  Lord  Wimborne's,in  Dorset,  growing  in 
the  border  and  having  head  room  on  the  rafters  of 
the  roof,  were  simply  magnificent,  and  I  have 
rarely  seen  such  clusters  of  Stephanotis  as  I  saw 
there,  quantities  of  which  were  cut  for  sending 
to  London.  Unless  the  plants  must  necessarily 
be  portable,  and  therefore  kept  in  pots,  it  is  the 
wisest  plan  to  plant  out  either  in  small  pits,  to 
which  the  roots  will  be  confined,  or  in  the  borders, 
inside  if  possible;  but  many  greenhouse  and  in- 
termediate subjects  will  thrive  well  with  their 
roots  quite  outside  the  house,  like  Vines.  I  once 
hai  Acacia  Rice^na.  F'uchsias,  Khynohospermums, 
and  other  plants  growing  in  this  way,  and  I  have 
now  Allamandas,  Clerodendrons,  Camellias,  and 


Stephanotis,  kc,  all  of  which  show  what  planting 
out  can  accomplish. 

A  REMARKABLE    CASE    OF  CAMELLIA  CULTURE 

came  under  my  observation  that  bears  on  this 
question.  For  some  years  the  plants— pretty 
old  ones  most  of  them — had  been  grown  in  slate 
tubs.  While  the  plants  were  young,  and  had  roots 
enough,  they  grew  freely,  and  reached  a  tolerable 
size  ;  a  large  house  on  the  ridge-and-furrow  prin- 
ciple, and  glazed  with  rough  obscured  glass,  had 
been  provided  for  them  ;  but  in  the  end  they  grew 
so  stunted  and  poor  that  something  had  to  be  done 
with  them,  and  they  were  planted  out  in  a  pre- 
pared border  of  light  loam  and  peat.  I  did  not 
see  them  till  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  when  I 
did  I  should  not  have  recognised  the  same  trees, 
they  were  so  greatly  altered  and  improved.  This 
collection,  and  the  quantity  of  blooms  it  has 
borne,  has  often  been  commented  on  in  the  gar- 
dening press.  On  one  occasion  I  planted  a  small 
plant  of  AUamanda  out  of  a  3-inch  pot  into  an 
18-inch  one,  and  the  year  following  into  a  much 
larger  one,  a  tub,  in  fact,  deeply  plunged  in  the 
border,  and  in  two  years  it  had  covered  the  space 
(20  feet  by  4  feet)  allotted  to  it.  More  room  was 
given  it,  and  it  now  extends  40  feet  in  a  broad, 
even  arch,  and  flowers  famously  for  months  in 
succession.  It  is,  indeed,  mere  waste  of  time  pot- 
ting climbers  and  other  permanent  plants  that  are 
wanted  to  cover  walls  and  rafters.  Plant  them 
out  in  a  temperature  that  suits  them,  give  them 
the  room  they  require  and  light  and  air,  and  some- 
thing is  radically  wrong  with  the  management  if 
they  do  not  succeed.  I  saw  lately  a  plant  of 
Clematis  indivisa  lobata  covering  the  roof  of  a 
low  span-roofed  house  that  was  a  sight  to  be  seen 
— the  growth  of  two  short  years.  The  flowers  were 
in  thousands,  and  the  plant  was  planted  out  on 
the  floor.  This  is  the  way  to  grow  this  plant  to 
have  it  in  perfection.  At  the  same  place  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  planted-out  Stephanotis  was 
also  to  be  seen — perhaps  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
examples  of  culture  in  the  country. 

How  TO  PLANT  AND  TRAIN.— Bush  plants,  like 
Camellias  and  the  Luculia  gratissima  (which  will 
only  thrive  well  planted  out),  need  very  little 
attention,  except  that  the  last  wants  spurring 
close  in  every  winter,  but  they  must  have  a  good 
bed  of  soil  about  2  feet  deep,  thoroughly  well 
drained,  to  grow  in.  Each  bush  may  be  bricked 
in  by  itself,  if  needful;  but  all  should  be  levelled 
up  full,  so  as  to  prevent  evaporation  from  the  sides 
of  the  division.  The  Lapageria  is  a  plant  that 
cannot  be  grown  successfully  long  unless  it  be 
planted  out,  and  the  way  in  which  it  will  stand 
out  under  such  conditions  is  sufficient  to  show 
anyone,  contrary  to  common  opinion,  what  an  easy 
plant  it  is  to  grow.  Whea  a  greenhouse  or  stove 
bed  cannot  all  be  filled  up  with  suitable  soil  for 
the  roots  of  plants,  the  subjects  planted  out  must 
be  confined  to  a  limited  space  ;  a  good  and  ready 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  divide  a  square  space  off 
by  means  of  flags  or  slates  set  on  edge,  packed 
round  the  outside,  and  filled  in  with  suitable  soil. 
This  enables  one  to  know  always  where  the  roots 
are,  and,  should  the  plants  have  to  be  shifted  at 
any  time,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  pull  the  flags 
away  and  get  the  ball  of  roots  out  intact.  Bricks 
may  be  used  as  well,  but  they  must  be  set  in  mor- 
tar. Two  feet  of  soil  is  a  good  depth  for  most  sub- 
jects, including  .S  inches  of  drainage,  but  more 
will  do  no  harm  in  the  case  of  gross-growing  trees. 
In  lofty  conservatories,  planting  out  in  the  open 
border  is  the  best  plan.  Under  such  circumstances 
a  seedling  plant  of  Acacia  Riceana,  one  of  the 
finest  of  cool  house  climbers,  will  grow  50  feet 
in  a  few  years,  and  extend  laterally  in  proportion. 
The  strong-growing  Fuchsias  (pendulous  kinds 
are  best)  will  grow  even  faster,  to  20  feet  or  30  feet, 
and  may  be  pruned  in  annually  like  Vines,  with 
the  certainty  that  each  year  the  side  shoots  will 
grow  4  feet  or  5  feet,  droop  gracefully  down,  and 
blooMi  profusely.  The  Tacsonia  Van  Volxemi  will 
cover  a  large  roof  in  two  years,  and  by  planting 
several  plants  at  opposite  points  the  largest  build- 
ing may  be  covered  with  it  in  one  year,  and  it  is 
sure  to  flower.  The  Marechal  Niel  Rose,  where  it 
i  succeeds,  and  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  grow  almost 
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as  fast  under  glass,  and  so  does  the  Cheshunt 
Hybrid.  The  common  HeUotrope  rushes  up  in  a 
year  to  the  top  of  a  rafter,  and  lives  for  years. 
Jasminum  grandiflorum,  white  and  scented,  grows 
fast  also,  and  the  Clerodendron  Balfoari  and  the 
Stephanotis  ramble  and  grow  almost  faster  than 
one  can  find  time  to  train  and  attend  to  them. 
But  all  depends  on  planting  out  and  finding  room 
for  the  tops,  and  a  free,  sweet  soil  for  the  roots. 

What  applies  to  flowering  plants  applies 
also  to  fruit  trees,  and  it  is  the  realisation  of  the 
fact  that  large  planted-out  trees  are  far  more  pro- 
fitable to  grow  than  pot  orchard-house  specimens 
that  are  continually  needing  attention  that  is 
causing  the  culture  of  these  to  be  discontinued. 
Whenever  the  purpose  is  to  have  crops  of  good 
fruit  produced  soon  and  with  regularity,  at  the 
least  cost  and  trouble,  planting  out  is  the  plan. 
The  trees  may  be  divisioned  ofli,  as  recommended 
for  plants,  but  they  should  be  small,  and  be  only 
divisions  of  the  border,  abutting  against  each 
other.  This  plan  is  most  applicable  to  modern 
houses  of  the  span-roofed  description,  which 
one  wonders  to  see  on  occasions  crowded  with 
pot  plants  in  great  variety,  and  too  frequently 
fruitless,  where  planted-out  trees  would  succeed 
excellently.  W.  J. 

TOEENIAS  AND  THEIR  USES. 

One  or  two  plants  of  the  different  kinds  of 
Torenia  deserve  a  place  in  every  greenhouse  and 
conservatory.  They  may  be  planted  in  mixed 
borders  out  of  doors,  using  strong  healthy  plants 
which  have  been  well  hardened  off  in  a  cold  pit 
or  frame  before  being  planted  out.  In  cold 
situations  after  planting  I  have  covered  them  with 
handllghts  at  night,  and  upon  cold,  windy  days 
for  a  week  or  two,  until  they  have  got  perfectly 
acclimatised,  taking  care  to  remove  the  tops  of  the 
lights  during  the  daytime,  and  afterwards  dis- 
pensing with  the  lights  altogether  when  the  plants 
have  got  well  established.  If  at  hand,  a  few  large 
bell-glasses  will  do  equally  well  where  there  is 
only  one  plant  to  cover,  but  with  ordinary  sized 
hand-glasses  four  or  five  plants  may  be  put  under 
each,  which  will  form  large  patches,  and  when  in 
flower  be  very  showy.  The  two  best  species  for 
outdoor  cultivation  are  the  yellow  kind  called 
Bailloni,  a  sort  which  produces  long  trailing 
shoots  that  are  very  floriferous,  and  Fournieri,  also 
a  good  plant,  which  produces  blue  and  white 
flowers  upon  rather  more  compact  and  stronger 
branches.  When  planting  give  a  portion  of  light 
sandy  soil  to  each  plant,  i.e.,  if  the  soil  is  stiff  and 
inclined  to  clay,  as  their  roots  are  very  fine  and 
seldom  do  well  in  stiff  cold  soil.  Under  glass  this 
Torenia  may  be  had  in  flower  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  It  may  either  be  grown  from  seeds  or 
propagated  from  cuttings  made  of  the  young 
shoots.  I  have  always  found  the  strongest 
growing  plants  to  be  those  produced  from  seeds, 
and  as  a  rule  they  will  be  found  to  produce 
the  best  crop  of  flowers.  The  seeds  may  be 
sown  either  in  shallow  pans  or  pots,  using 
plenty  of  drainage.  The  best  compost  is  a 
mixture  of  turfy  loam  and  leaf  mould,  using  a 
portion  of  peat  and  plenty  of  sharp  silver  sand  to 
keep  the  whole  porous.  After  the  pots  are  ready 
to  be  sown,  water  the  soil  through  a  fine  rose. 
The  seeds  may  then  be  sown  and  covered  lightly 
with  some  fine  sandy  soil.  If  early  in  the  season, 
place  the  pots  upon  a  warm  hotbed  or  in  a  green- 
house having  a  .temperature  of  about  50",  but 
later  in  the  season  they  will  germinate  in  a  cool 
pit  or  frame.  As  soon  as  the  young  seedlings  are 
large  enough  to  handle,  fill  some  3-inch  pots  with 
soil  the  same  as  that  used  for  the  seed  pans,  prick 
three  young  plants  round  the  sides  of  the  pots, 
water  through  a  fine  rose,  and  place  the  young 
plants  in  the  same  temperature  as  that  in  which 
the  seed  pans  had  been  standing.  When  large 
enough  to  pot  off  singly,  use  the  same  compost  as 
before,  only  in  a  rougher  and  lumpier  state,  and 
use  a  less  quantity  of  sand,  placing  the  plants 
singly  in  3-inch  pots,  when  they  should  be  placed 
in  a  cool,  moist  house  or  pit,  as  close  to  the  glass 
as  possible,  in  order  to  keep  them  short  and  stocky. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  fill  the  pots  with  roots  they  | 


should  be  repotted  into  larger  pots,  using  the  same 
compost,  for,  if  allowed  to  get  pot-bound,  they  will 
suffer,  and  be  attacked  with  red  spider.  Five-inch 
pots  will  be  found  to  be  a  useful  size  in  which  to 
flower  them,  and  by  feeding  them  either  with 
liquid  or  some  artificial  manure,  they  can  be  made 
to  produce  an  abundance  of  flowers  for  a  consider- 
able time.  When  large  plants  are  required,  some 
may  be  grown  in  7-inch  and  8-inch  pots.  I  have 
grown  plants  in  12-inch  pots  that  were  very  use- 
ful in  the  greenhouse.  When  grown  as  specimen 
plants,  the  compost  should  consist  of  good  turfy 
loam,  broken  into  pieces  the  size  of  Walnuts,  using 
one-third  fibrous  peat,  a  portion  of  rotten  stable 
manure,  and  plenty  of  broken  potsherds  as  drain- 
age, as  the  roots  of  Torenias  are  very  impatient  of 
wet.  W.  C. 

AFRICAN  LILIES. 
The  blue-flowered  African  Lily,  or  Agapanthus 
umbellatus,  is  not  nearly  so  much  grown  now  as 
formerly ;  at  one  time  it  was  met  with  in  nearly 
every  garden,  but  now  one  seldom  sees  it.  The 
reason  for  this  is  difficult  to  find,  as  it  is  a  very 
accommodating  plant,  needing  but  little  atten- 
tion, and  that  only  of  the  simplest  kind.  For 
instance,  when  in  the  form  of  large  masses,  it 
should  be  protected  during  winter  by  a  cold 
frame,  or  be  placed  in  a  greenhouse,  and  as  soon 
as  all  danger  from  frost  is  over  it  may  be  set  or 
plunged  out  of  doors,  and,  if  copiously  supplied 
with  water,  will  make  a  striking  object  about  the 
end  of  July,  by  reason  of  its  large  globular  heads 
of  blue  flowers,  which  continue  in  beauty  for  a 
long  time.  Though  hardy,  or  nearly  so,  in  some 
parts,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  it  needs  a 
certain  amount  of  protection — just  enough  to  pre- 
serve it  from  frost,  and  nothing  more.  It  is  a  very 
free-rooting  plant,  and  flowers  best  when  some- 
what pot-bound  if  plentifully  supplied  with  water 
when  growing.  At  that  time  a  little  weak  manure 
water  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  it.  When 
the  pots  or  tubs  in  which  it  is  placed  are  full  of 
roots,  and  the  plants  are  as  large  as  is  required, 
they  will  stand  a  great  many  years  without  re- 
potting, and  be  all  the  better  for  it.  The  white- 
flowered  variety  is  but  sparingly  distributed,  but 
it  forms  an  admirable  contrast  with  the  better- 
known  blue  kind  either  as  a  conservator}'  plant 
or  when  outside.  It  is  in  all  respects  a  counter- 
part of  the  blue  Agapanthus,  except  in  colour. 
Blooms  of  these  in  a  cut  state  last  a  long  time  in 
water,  and  the  individual  flowers  of  the  white 
variety  are  very  well  adapted  for  bridal  bouquets 
and  such  purposes,  as,  from  their  length  of  stem, 
each  blossom  can  be  wired  singly.  Again,  for 
bold  arrangements  of  cut  fiowers,  the  entire  heads 
of  blossom  of  either  colour  are  very  imposing. 
The  smaller  kinds,  A.  minor  and  Mooreanus,  are 
also  very  pretty,  and  do  not  require  so  much  room 
as  the  others  in  which  to  develop  themselves. 
The  variegated  form  of  A.  minor  is  in  no  wise  a 
desirable  kind.  These  plants  can  be  increased 
so  readily  by  division,  that  there  is  no  need  to 
resort  to  any  other  means  for  their  propagation, 
but  still  large  quantities  of  seeds  are  produced, 
which  germinate  freely,  and  the  young  plants 
make  rapid  progress.  This  method  of  increase  is, 
therefore,  worth  attention,  as  among  the  young 
plants  there  may  be  some  new  varieties.  I  have 
flowered  a  number  of  seedlings  from  A. umbellatus, 
and  there  is  a  wide  range  of  colour  amongst  them, 
varying  from  a  pale  greyish  blue  to  a  very  deep- 
coloured  form.  In  habit  also  the  plants  differ 
very  greatly.  Sow  the  seeds  as  soon  as  ripe  in 
pots  or  pans  of  sandy  soil,  and  place  them  in  a 
greenhouse,  or,  better  still,  a  slightly  higher  tem- 
perature, till  germination  takes  place,  when  a 
greenhouse  will  be  warm  enough,  and  in  it  they 
can  be  kept  till  they  flower,  which  in  my  case 
took  three  years.  H.  P. 


Anthurium  Bplendldum.— Whatever  the 

conditions  may  be  under  which  this  new  Anthurium 
grows  in  a  wild  state,  its  requirements  under  arti- 
ficial treatment  seem  to  be  something  beyond  what 
is  sufficient  for  most  of  the  Anthuriums.  Although 


the  foliage  has  such  a  soft,  delicate  appearance  as 
to  suggest  that  a  damp  atmosphere  would  prove 
fatal  to  it,  yet  so  far  it  would  seem  that  the  ordi- 
nary atmosphere  of  the  stove  is  far  too  dry  for  it, 
a  steaming  close  atmosphere,  such  as  that  used  for 
the  propagation  of  Nepenthes,  being  the  only  me- 
dium in  which  this  delicate  Anthurium  appears  to 
thrive.  Treated  thus,  the  soft,  green,  puckered 
foliage  assumes  a  healthy  and  attractive  appear- 
ance. A  bell-glass  placed  over  a  pan  of  Sphagnum 
in  which  the  pot  containing  the  Anthurium  is 
plunged  would  prove  suitable  for  the  cultivation 
of  this  plant.  In  any  case,  excessive  heat  is  re- 
quired. So  far  as  is  known  at  present,  this  beautiful 
and  very  distinct  Anthurium  is  likely  to  prove  ex- 
ceptionally delicate  under  cultivation. — B. 

5139. — Todeas  do  not,  as  a  rule,  require  pot- 
ting nearly  so  often  as  some  other  Ferns ;  a 
10-inch  or  12-inch  pot  is  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date a  plant  of  T.  snperba  J  feet  across.  The  best 
soil  for  Todeas  is  good  fibrous  peat,  such  as  that 
in  which  Orchids  thrive,  broken  in  pieces  as  large 
as  hen's  eggs,  with  one-fourth  of  Sphagnum  added 
and  some  charcoal  or  coal  cinders  and  sand  mixed 
with  it.  Drain  the  pots  well,  otherwise  the  soil 
will  get  sour  with  the  saturated  condition  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  it  in.  In  potting  do  not  dis- 
turb the  roots  further  than  removing  the  crocks  ; 
put  about  half-an-inch  of  Sphagnum  over  the 
roots  that  now  exist  at  the  top  of  the  ball,  the 
presence  of  which  is  an  evidence  of  the  plants 
being  in  grod  condition.  As  to  their  requiring 
potting  or  otherwise,  that  depends  on  the  length 
of  time  they  have  been  in  the  pots  they  now 
occupy,  and  the  size  the  plants  are  in  propor- 
tion to  the  pot  room  they  have.  Give  no 
more  heat  than  just  enough  to  keep  out  frost. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  to  grow  them  well 
they  must  be  confined  in  a  glazed  case  of  some 
sort,  so  as  to  keep  the  atmosphere  humid,  but  do 
not  at  anytime  syringe  ovei  head  :  they  are  im- 
measurably better  without  this  mistaken  kindness. 
I  find  there  is  no  place  that  will  grow  this  Todea 
better  or  larger  than  near  a  north  window  in  an 
ordinary  sitting-room,  where  there  is  a  fire  in 
winter  only,  and  that  not  regularly.  It  is  about 
the  best  and  most  satisfactory  room  plant  I  know ; 
if  placed  so  near  the  window  that  the  sun  in  the 
afternoons  in  summer  comes  round  on  them,  a 
thin  piece  of  muslin  should  be  laid  over  them 
whilst  the  sun  is  shining,  but  not  at  other  times. 
The  pot  should  be  set  in  a  dish  or  plate  on  a 
few  pebbles  to  keep  the  soil  from  getting  wafer- 
logged.  In  a  moist,  close  case  they  will  not  require 
water  more  than  once  a  month  in  winter :  during 
the  time  of  active  growth  they  should  be  watered 
every  week. — T.  B. 

Trichinium  Manglesi.— This  is  generally 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  miffy  plant  with  which 
to  deal,  and  to  some  extent  it  is—that  is  to  say, 
rather  more  care  must  be  taken  with  it  than  with 
such  things  as  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  and  Be- 
gonias ;  but  without  one-half  of  the  care  and 
trouble  bestowed  on  some  of  the  Orchids,  this 
Trichinium  will  flower  freely,  and  remain  in  full 
beauty  for  months.  Its  large  cottony  heads,  with 
bright  pink  blossoms  protruding  therefrom,  are  so 
unlike  the  blooms  of  the  general  run  of  decorative 
plants,  as  at  once  to  attract  attention  when 
associated  with  them,  but  so  situated  it  is  seldom 
seen.  Regarding  its  culture,  it  must  not  be 
treated  in  the  way  that  is  too  often  done  in  the 
case  of  plants  that  flower  during  summer,  viz., 
placed  almost  anywhere  in  winter  and  early 
spring,  as  at  that  time  it  is  in  full  growth  and  the 
future  flowers  are  formed.  Different  soils  have 
been  recommended  for  it,  but  the  best  results  in 
my  case  have  been  obtained  by  using  a  good 
friable  loam,  full  of  vegetable  fibre,  with  a  fair 
proportion  of  silver  sand.  It  should  be  potted  in 
autumn  when  flowering  is  over,  and  very  little  of 
the  old  compost  should  be  allowed  to  remain  at- 
tached to  the  roots.  Afterpotting,  the  plantsshould 
be  kept  in  a  cool  greenhouse  with  but  little  water 
till  growth  becomes  active  in  spring,  when  more 
water  may  be  given,  but  at  no  time  should  they 
be  overwatered.  If  it  is  desired  to  increase  the 
stock,  there  is  only  one  course  available,  and  that 
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is  by  means  of  root  cuttings  ;  in  this  way  large 
numbers  can  be  obtained  in  the  following  man- 
ner; When  potting  remove  any  of  the  larger  roots 
that  can  be  spared ;  cut  them  up  into  bits  about 
an  inch  long,  and  dibble  them  thickly  into  well- 
drained  pans  filled  with  soil  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  loam  and  sand,  about  three  parts  of 
the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  This  done,  place 
the  cuttings  in  the  warmest  pirt  of  the  green- 
house, or  the  coolest  end  of  an  intermediate 
house,  and  give  no  more  water  than  is  absolutely 
needful  to  prevent  drying  up  till  the  young  leaves 
make  their  appearance,  when  they  must  be  potted 
off,  using  small  well-drained  pots  for  the  purpose. 
Do  not  throw  away  the  pans  when  the  first  are 
potted  off,  as  the  young  plants  are  generally  very 
irregular  in  making  their  appearance,  and  will 
continue  to  come  up  for  a  long  time  if  not 
overwatered.  In  putting  in  the  cuttings,  keep 
the  upper  portion  just  below  the  level  of  the  soil. 
— U.  P. 

NOTES. 


On  Potatoes.— Mr.  Baker's  observations  are 
interesting,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  lead  to  good 
results.  All  our  cultivated  varieties  of  this  esculent 
have  hitherto  originated,  as  Mr.  Baker  informs  us, 
from  Solanum  tuberosum,  which  grows  wild  in  the 
Chilian  Andes,  where  for  a  portion  of  the  year  the 
climate  is  very  dry.  Five  other  wild  species  are 
known  which  yield  tubers,  and  of  these  five,  two 
are  recommended  for  trial  on  their  own  account, 
or  for  hybridisation  with  suitable  varieties  of  S. 
tuberosum.  These  two  kinds  are  S.  Maglia  and 
S.  Commersoni.  The  last  named  is  synonymous 
with  the  supposed  new  species,  named  S.  Ohrondi, 
recently  alluded  to  in  the  Jiei'ue  HorticoU  as 
having  been  grown  for  two  or  three  years  by  M. 
Blanchard  at  Brest,  and  by  M.  Carri^re  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris.  In  the  lower  parts  of 
Chili  and  near  Valparaiso,  where  the  climate  is 
much  more  humid,  S.  tuberosum  is  represented  by 
S.  Maglia,  while  in  Brazil  S.  Commersoni  abounds 
in  many  varieties.  As  both  these  species  are  found 
naturally  in  districts  where  the  rainfall  is  far 
higher  than  in  Chili,  it  is  assumed  that  they  may 
prove  even  better  suited  to  our  moist  summer  and 
autumn  climate  than  the  varieties  of  S.  tuberosum. 
Whether  this  will  prove  to  be  the  case  or  not  we 
cannot  say,  but  experiments  in  their  culture  and 
hybridisation  are  well  worth  a  trial. 

Suggestions.— Apart  from  the  mere  question 
of  Potatoes— important  as  that  question  really  is 
in  all  agricultural  districts  — Mr.  Baker's  paper 
opens  up  quite  a  series  of  questions  as  to  the  ante- 
cedents and  pedigrees  of  many  other  plants  valu- 
able to  field  and  garden  alike.  We  all  know  that 
Vine  culture  in  America  is  mainly  due  to  the  im- 
provement of  native  species  of  Vine  rather  than 
to  the  Introduction  of  the  Asiatic  species,  as  with 
us.  Even  in  the  case  of  Apples -although  English 
or  Russian  varieties  were    originally  introduced 

American  growers  now  rely  mainly  on  varieties 

which  have  been  originated  in  their  climate.  Fine 
as  are  our  own  best  seedling  Pears,  Apples,  Plums, 
Apricots,  and  other  fruits,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  an  all-round  state  of  perfection  is  reached, 
and  the  introduction  of  wild  types  and  of  varieties 
from  Europe  and  Northern  Asia  might  lead  to  still 
further  improvements  being  made.  It  is  said  that 
the  varieties  of  American  Grape  Vines  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  attacked  by  the  Phylloxera,  and  their  use 
as  stocks  on  which  to  engraft  the  French  seedlings 
of  Vitis  vinifera,  or  "  wine  Grapes,"  has  been,  in 
some  measure,  a  success.  Our  present-day  Straw- 
berries leave  us  little  to  desire  in  point  of  size,  but 
we  may  yet  get  a  little  more  of  the  exquisite 
"  Pine  "  flavour  with  advantage,  and  somewhat  of 
that  persistent  habit  of  fruiting  so  characteristic 
of  the  alpine  kinds.  In  a  word,  there  is  a  host 
of  wild  species  and  varieties  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables well  worth  collection  and  culture  with  a  view 
to  hybridism  or  cross  breeding. 

Prom  Tokio.— The  Chrysanthemum  is  just 
now  November  3,  according  to  a  Daily  Nens  cor- 
respondent, brightening  up  all  the  highways  and 
bye-ways  of  Japan,  and  the  sovereign  lord,  whose 


family  have  for  centuries  worn  the  flower  as  their 
crest,  bade  some  5(10  guests  to  see  the  show  in  his 
palace  grounds.  Kegarded  as  a  flower  show,  there 
is  none  in  the  world  equal  to  the  spectacle.  Three 
single  plants,  occupying  a  shed  of  considerable 
size,  displayed  between  them  over  1200  perfect 
flowers.  One  alone  yielded  413  blooms,  and  the 
others  were  less  only  by  a  few  units.  In  Japan 
the  art  of  the  gardener  seems  to  be  guided  in  the 
direction  of  producing  a  Chrysanthemum  of 
feathery  form  and  delicacy,  long  slender  petals 
rising  in  exquisite  fringe  ;  of  these  there  were 
abundant  specimens,  perhaps  nothing  rare  in 
colour,  but  in  development  of  size  and  graceful 
form  beyond  anything  dreamt  of  in  the  Temple 
Gardens. 

Chrysanthemum  reform —The  foregoing 
paragraph  suggests  how  a  little  improvement  is 
possible  in  the  culture  of  this  now  most  popular  of 
winter  flowers  in  our  gardens  here  at  home.  A 
specimen  with  400  flowers,  "  of  feathery  form  and 
delicacy,  long,  slender  florets  rising  in  exquisite 
fringe,"  would  open  the  eyes  of  the  average  culti- 
vator who  delights  in  globular  flowers,  stiff,  solid 
lumpy  in  outline,  and  altogether  repellant  rather 
than  attractive  to  tasteful  and  artistic  people. 
The  common  idea  is  that  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums are  tall,  lanky,  and  shy-blooming,  but  in 
Japan  the  case  is  evidently  different,  and  "  our 
own  cultivators"  must  find  out  a  plan  of  improv- 
ing matters  if  they  will.  Florists  proper  may  like 
to  emulate  each  other  in  the  growth  of  enormous 
globular  blooms  for  exhibition,  but  what  most  em- 
ployers desire  is  plenty  of  beautiful  flowers  for 
cutting  for  personal  wear  or  indoor  decoration. 
The  florist  of  to-day  has  lost  his  power  of  forming 
public  taste ;  his  mission  as  a  floral  schoolmaster 
is  gone— a  result  mainly  brought  about  by  the 
market  growers,  who  have  educated  the  public  to 
admire  flowers  really  beautiful  by  producing  them 
in  large  quantities  at  a  cheap  rate.  No  amount  of 
opposition  can  stay  the  movement  in  favour  of 
Chrysanthemum  reform  ;  it  can  only  help  the  good 
work  onwards. 

The  Rush  Lily  is  even  thus  early  hanging 
its  shining,  satin  bells  aloft  on  its  slender  Rush- 
like stems.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  *'  Satin 
Flower,"  but  those  who  love  its  fairy-like  blossoms, 
which  sway  and  toss  even  thus  early  in  the  wind, 
may  call  it  by  whichever  English  name  they  like 
best.  The  Latin  name  is  Si.syrinchium  grandi- 
florum,  and  there  are  both  white  and  claret- 
coloured  forms,  the  ruby-blossomed  kind  being 
considered  the  typical  one.  Coming  as  it  has 
done  this  season  with  the  golden  buds  of  the 
Winter  Aconite  and  attended  by  those  "  milk- 
white  maids  in  waiting,"  the  earliest  Snowdrops, 
its  flowers  are  especially  welcome.  Our  soil  is 
deep,  sandy,  and  very  moist,  especially  during 
winter,  conditions  which  it  apparently  enjoys, 
since  I  note  the  clumps  are  spreading  and  flower- 
ing more  strongly  than  ever.  Last  year  we  had 
half-a-dozen  pots  in  the  greenhouse  where  its 
flowers  were  much  admired,  being  there  seen  at 
their  freshest  and  best,  untorn  by  winds  and 
not  rain-bedraggled,  a  fate  which  too  often  befalls 
them  out-of-doors.  A  few  of  its  Kush-like  stalks 
placed  in  a  specimen  glass  indoors  gradually  open 
their  glistening  buds  and  endure  fresh  for  several 
days. 

Oalantbe  Veltchl.  —  Little  by  little  our 
knowledge  of  Orchids  and  their  vagaries  in- 
creases. Spotted  varieties  of  Odontoglossum 
Alexandras  vary  in  depth  and  distribution  of 
colour  from  year  to  year ;  and  so  of  this  rosy 
Calanthe,  its  depth  or  richness  of  colouring  is  in 
the  main  dependent  on  cultural  conditions.  I 
thought  at  one  time  that  there  were  two  or  three 
seedling  forms  at  least  sent  out  originally,  and 
that  this  might  account  for  some  differences  of 
colour.  Then  we  heard  of  the  cone-shaped  pseudo- 
bulbs  of  one  variety  and  the  thin-waisted  or  con- 
stricted bulbs  of  another,  but  we  have  this  year 
had  proof  of  the  instability  of  these  distinctions, 
some  of  our  cone-shaped  bulbs  having  this  year 
developed  constricted  ones,  and  rice  rersn.  Strongly 
grown  near  to  the  glass  in  a  hot  and  moderately 
airy  house,  and  aided  as  the  leaves  attain  some 


size  by  a  little  clear  sheep  manure  water,  large 
bulbs  and  strong  spikes  are  easily  obtained. 
Pale  "  forms "  are  quite  easily  produced  if  the 
plants  are  shaded,  but  it  the  bulbs  are  staged  in 
full  sunshine  during  October  and  November,  some- 
thing approaching  a  rosy  crimson  hue  is  possible. 
Well  grown,  but  few  other  Orchids  equal  this  for 
show  during  winter,  and  but  few  others  are  more 
impatient  of  cool  treatment. 

Jasminum  nudiflorum. — As  a  bright  and 
cheerful  Japanese  wall  shrub  this  is  perhaps  a 
little  too  much  neglected.  It  looks  lovely  now  in 
contrast  with  red-tinted  Mahonia  leaves,  or  as 
trained  on  walls  near  to  bronzy-hued  Ivy.  Allowed 
to  hang  gracefully  away  from  the  wall,  its  long 
Rush-like  shoots  are  now  strung  with  yellow  buds 
and  blossoms.  Apart  from  the  pretty  way  in  which 
it  bespangles  old  walls  of  soft  grey  stone  or  mel- 
low brickwork,  its  long  shoots  of  yellow  buds  are 
very  lovely  when  cut  and  arranged  in  tall  glasses 
indoors.  If  cut  with  a  good  long  length  of  stem 
and  simply  placed  in  a  narrow-necked  vase,  you 
might  easily  mistake  them  for  a  handful  of  Jon- 
quils, especially  if  a  few  of  the  green  flowerless 
shoots  are  added  to  the  group.  Planted  along 
with  Pyracantha  or  with  some  of  the  red-berried 
Cotoneasters,  this  plant  will  afford  some  pretty 
effects — in  fact,  a  sparkle  of  colour  quite  lovely 
when  lit  up  by  January  sunshine.  Another  pretty 
way  of  growing  it  is  on  the  ground  among  stones 
and  mossy  Saxifrages.  In  this  way  it  roots  freely 
and  rambles  about  at  its  own  sweet  will. 

The  prices  of  fruit  —It  is,  perhaps,  well- 
nigh,  even  if  not  quite,  impossible  now-a-days  for 
the  fruit  grower  to  di.-pense  with  the  services  of 
the  middleman  or  commission  agent ;  hence  to 
some  extent  the  great  difference  observable 
between  the  market  value  and  the  retail  value  of 
all  good  fruit.  The  price  of  fruit  to  the  actual 
consumer  is  often  ten  times  that  received  by  the 
market  grower,  and  yet,  as  I  said  before,  really 
fine  home-grown  fruit  is  an  unknown  luxury  to  all 
but  the  very  rich.  A  really  good  de>sert  Apple  of 
home  growth,  if  at  all  comparable  with  Newtown 
Pippins  or  Russets  of  American  growth,  costs 
from  twopence  to  sixpence,  often  more,  to  the  man 
who  wants  it  to  eat,  and  a  really  good  Pear  costs 
the  actual  consumer  two  or  three  times  as  much 
to  procure.  I  know  that  inferior  fruit  is  cheap 
enough,  perhaps  too  cheap  sometimes,  considering 
all  things,  but  anyone  who  cares  for  really  superior 
fruit,  and  must  perforce  purchase  it  retail,  can 
only  do  so  at  the  best  shops  where  the  above 
retail  prices  are  the  rule.  With  the  wholesale 
price  received  by  market  growers  I  have  nothing 
to  do ;  all  I  know  is  the  price  I  must  pay  if 
I  want  to  enjoy  really  good  fruit. 

■Winter  Aconites —In  some  old  country  gar- 
dens this  little  winter  blooming  Buttercup  is  quite 
abundant,  and  very  pretty  it  is  when  in  flower  in 
quantity,  whether  it  be  among  lowly  shrubs  or 
spreading  beneath  tall  trees.  It  is  now  in  flower 
in  sunny  corners,  and  its  golden  buds  and  starry 
blossoms  contrast  very  prettily  with  purple  Crocus 
of  the  C.  Imperati  and  C.  Sieberi  type.  It  is  a 
cheery  little  thing,  as  hardy  as  the  stones  among 
which  it  does  not  object  to  grow,  and  is  especially 
interesting  to  the  lover  of  hardy  blossoms  at  a 
time  when  flowers  are  least  plentiful  in  the  open 
air.  It  has  quite  a  quaint  and  jaunty  look,  each 
flower  being  set  in  the  mid.«t  of  a  little  green 
collar  (like  Punch's  dog  "  Toby ')  or  frilling  of 
green  leaflets,  or  rather  bracts,  for  the  leaves 
proper  do  not  appear  until  the  blossoms  themselves 
have  faded.  Even  when  the  flowers  are  all  over 
these  leaves  are  ornamental,  a  tuft  of  them  re- 
minding one  of  a  miniature  Bourbon  Palm 
(Latania  borbonica),  albeit  only  2  inches  or  3 
inches  in  height.  Planted  under  trees,  or  in  those 
sparsely  herbaged  spots  where  the  lesser  Celandine 
is  at  home,  this  bright-eyed  little  Aconite  forms 
a  charming  companion  to  the  earliest  Snow- 
drops. 

"  Meads  of  Asphodel."-"  He  prayeth  best 
who  loveth  best  all  things  both  great  and  small," 
so  that  there  is  little  need  to  wonder  at  Kingsloy's 
love  for  beautiful  blossoms.  Writing  from  Biarritz 
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in  April,  1864,  he  says :  "  The  hills  here  are  covered 
with  the  true  Cornish  Heath,  pale  blue  vernal 
Squills,  a  great  white  Potentilla  (P.  verna),  and  a 
long  lilac  tlower,  which  seems  to  me  a  Borage  or 
a  Dugloss.  There  are  the  most  lovelj  sweet-smel- 
ling purple  Pinks  on  the  rocks  here,  and  the  woods 
are  full  of  Asphodels — great  Lilies,  4  feet  high 
with  white  and  purple  flowers.  I  saw  the  wood 
j'esterday  where  the  dreadful  fight  was  between 
the  French  and  English,  and  over  the  place  where 
all  the  brave  men  lay  buried  grew  one  great  flower 
bed  of  Asphodel.  So  they  '  slept  in  the  meads  of 
Asphodel '  like  the  old  Greek  heroes  in  "  Homer." 
There  were  great  'Lords  and  Ladies'  (Arums) 
there  growing  in  the  bank  twice  as  big  as  ours,  and 
not  red,  but  white  and  primrose — most  beautiful. 
You  cannot  think  how  beautiful  the  commons  are  ; 
they  are  like  flower  gardens,  golden  with  Furze 
and  white  with  Potentilla,  and  crimson  with 
Daphne,  and  blue  with  the  most  wonderful  blue 
flower  (Lithospermum),  which  grows  everywhere." 

Veronica. 


Flower  Garden. 


the  ray  florets  being,  however,  much  more 
numerous,  rarely  numbering  less  than  thirty.  It 
is  found  in  abundance  in  rocky  pLices  in  Sikkim, 
where  it  replaces  the  nearly  allied  I.  grandi- 
flora,  a  dwarf er  species,  with  much  shorter 
shining  leaves ;  both  are  very  desirable  plants 
either  for  rockery  or  flower  border  work.  The 
Elecampane  (I.  Helenium)  is  an  imposing,  robust- 
growing  species,  having  large,  broad  leaves  a  foot 
or  more  in  length.  It  grows  from  i  feet  to  5  feet 
in  height,  and  its  thick,  shaggy  branches  are 
crowned  with  large  yellow  floweis.  For  isolating 
in  woods  this  plant  is  very  useful,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Telekia  cordifolia,  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  rival  to  it.  It  is,  I  believe,  pretty  exten- 
sively used  for  planting  in  shrubberies,  but  unless 
they  are  thin  and  open  it  is  seldom  seen  to  advan- 
tage. It  is  found  wild  or  naturalised  in  some  parts 


A  FEW  OF  THE  BEST  INULAS. 

Of  the  fifty-six  species  of  Inula  described  in  scien- 
tific works  probably  not  more  than  thirty  are  at 
present  in  cultivation  in  this  country,  and  those 
are  chiefly  confined  to  botanic  gardens,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  useful 
garden  plants.       They  are  principally  distributed 
throughout  Southern   Europe,  although  we   find 
Ihem  extending  to  Siberia  and  the  Himalayas;  in- 
deed, it  is  to  the  Himalayas  we  are  indebted  for 
the  kinds  that  are  most  ornamental.     Some  of  the 
low-growing  species  are  extremely  useful  for  the 
rockery,  such  as  I.  montana  (the  Mountain  Inula), 
a  fine  dwarf  plant  with  woolly  lanceolate  leaves 
and  dense  heads  of  orange-coloured  flowers,  re- 
sembling in  habit  and  general  appearance  some  of 
the   creeping    Hieraciums.      It    is  a    handsome 
and  desirable  plant  for  the  decoration  of  old  walls 
and  similar  places,  where  it  can  be  a  little  shel- 
tered from  rain  and  drip.       Another  very  useful 
species   for  this   purpose  is  I.  rhizocephaloides, 
found  plentifully  in  the  Himalayas.      It  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  alpine  composites  we  have.     It  sel- 
dom attains  more  than  from  1  inch  to  2  inches  in 
height,   forming  a  dense  rosette  of  short,  hairy, 
oval  leaves,  in  the  centre  of  which  the   bright 
purple  involucres,  in  the  form  of  a  ball,  are  ex- 
tremely interesting.     It  is  easily  cultivated,  re- 
quiring, however,  a  rather  snug  nook,  where  it 
will  not  be  allowed  to  become  too  dry.     It  is  best 
propagated  from  seed.       Then  there  is  the  woolly 
Inula  (I.  Candida),  a  pretty  plant  with  small  oval 
leaves,  covered  with  a  thick,  silky  down,  and  much 
in  the  way  of  the  white-leaved  I.  limonifolia,  both 
of  which  are  very  effective  when  grown  in  masses, 
which  should  always  be  low  down  near  the  front  of 
a  rockery,  or  as  an  edging  for  a  mixed  border. 
The    glandular-leaved   Inula  (I.  glandulosa),  of 
which  a  good  representation  is  here  given,   is  a 
beautiful    hardy    perennial.     It  is   a   native  of 
Georgia  and  the  Caucasian  Alps,  near  the  Caspian 
Sea.    It  is  a  rather  robust-growing  species  with 
large  bright  orange-yellow  flowers,  varying  from 
3  inches  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  the  narrow  and 
very  straggly  ray  florets  contrasting  nicely  with 
the  rather  prominent  disk.    The  leaves,  although 
quite  entire,  seem   notched,  owing  to  large  black 
glands  which  form  on  their  margins.    They  are 
lanceolate  and  clasp  tj|e  stem.    The  plant  is  very 
variable,   both  as  regards  robustness  and  size  of 
flowers,  and  this  may  in  a  measure  account  for 
the  confusion  existing  between  it  and  I.  Oculus- 
Christi. 

The  Eoil  most  suitable  for  the  full  development 
of  I.  glandulosa  is  a  strong  clayey  retentive  loam; 
it  does  not  thrive  well  in  the  light  shallow  soils 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  except  in  shady 
positions.  I.  Hookeri  is  a  free-flowering  perennial, 
with  pointed  lanceolate  leaves,  of  a  delicate  tex- 
ture, bright  green,  and  very  finely  toothed.  The 
flowers,  which  are  sweet-scented,  are  not  so  large 
as  those  of  I.  glandulosa,  and  are  produced  singly,  I 


Inula  glandulosa  (ftoioers  deep  yellow). 

of  England.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  even 
into  August  when  the  season  has  been  favour- 
able. 

Foe  naturalising  in  woods  the  following  will 
be  found  useful,  viz.,  I.  salicina,  I.  Oculus-Christi, 
I.  squarrosa,  I.  britannica,  and  many  more,  the 
true  beauty  of  which  can  only  be  realised  in  this 
way.  With  the  exception  of  I.  rhizocephaloides, 
they  are  all  propagated  by  division  with  the 
greatest  ease,  or  by  seed,  which  is  best  sown  as 
soon  as  it  is  ripe.  D.  K. 


WHAT  IS  A  GILLYFLOWER  ? 
A  Gillyflower  is  properly  a  flaked  or  striped 
Carnation.  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  old 
French  name  Giroflier,  derived  probably  from 
some  resemblance  to  the  Giroflier,  or  flaming  star 
ornament  of  heraldic  and  medieval  decoration. 
The  two  principal  kinds  of  corruption  which  take 
place  when  a  word  is  transferred  without  transla- 
tion from  one  language  to  another  are  first  mis- 
pronunciation from  difliculty  in  speaking  the 
word,  as  English  sir  becomes  Hindoo  sahib ;  and 
second,  where  a  foreign  word  slips  into  a  native 
pronunciation,  which  is  understood  and  has  some- 
thing of  the  same  sound,  as  Saxon  Lethredd,  a 
place  on  a  slope,  becomes  English  Leatherhead. 
In  the  change  from  "  Giroflier  "  to  "  Gillyflower," 
both  these  alterations  have  taken  place.  Chaucer 
writes  "  Gilofre,"  Shakespeare  writes  "  Gilly vors," 
later  writers  write  Gillyflors  and  Gillyflores,  until 
at  last  we  reach  Gillyflowers.  We  have  first  the 
substitution  of  u  for  r  in  the  first  half  of  the  word, 
and  then  the  change  from  flier  to  flower — possibly 


through  fleur  as  an  intermediate  stage.     Shakes- 
peare, in    the  scene  from  which  the  heading  of 
The  Garden  is  taken,  makes  Perdita  speak  with 
contempt  of  "  your  Carnations  and  streaked  Gilly- 
vors,"  the  reason  for  her  contempt  being  that  they 
are  unnatural  or  hybridised  flowers.     July-flowers 
(pronounced  Julieflowers  in   Scotland)  is  a  still 
further  corruption.     In  the  north  this  name  is  ex- 
clusively applied  to  Stocks,  and  is,  in  fact,  their 
most    familiar    name.      The   extremely  intimate 
connection  of  the  upper  classes  of  Scotland  and 
France  during  the  Stuart  period  may  have  fami- 
liarised Scotchmen  with  the  Giroflier,  and  it  is  just 
possible  that  after  the  Reformation   the  double 
Stocks  may  have  been  introduced  from  Belgium 
and  Germany,  through  intercourse  with  these  Pro- 
testant   countries,    and     the   name    Gillyflower 
become   transferred  to  that.    Great  numbers   of 
the  more  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands 
and    Germany  came  to  England  and  Scotland  to 
avoid  the  persecutions  of  the  Reformation  period. 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  some  of  these  brought 
their   favourite    flowers  with  them,   and   double 
Stocks  may  have  been  known  as  Stock  Gillyflowers, 
especially  if  a  flaked  strain  was  in  cultivat  ion. 

J.  D. 


ANEMONES  DURING  WINTER. 
There  is  really  no  great  mystery  as  regards  hav- 
ing   Anemones    in    winter,    suitable    soil    and 
position,  and  sow'iug  seed  or  planting  tubers  at 
tile  right  time  being  all  that  is  wanted  for  their 
production.     Rich  sandy  loam  is  the  best  staple 
for  them.     That  champion  Anemone  grower,  "  St. 
Brigid,"  is  firmly  in  favour  of  cow  manure  placed 
5  inches  or  so  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  but 
then  she  lives  on  a  wind-swept  hill,  where  the  soil 
is  sandy,  and  where,  during  summer,  all  mois- 
ture is  carried  away.     Under  such  conditions  a 
good  rich  larder  of  juicy  manure  well  down  below 
the  roots  becomes  of  inestimable  importance,  and 
getting  the  roots  of  the  Anemones  well  into  this 
before  the   parching   summer   weather  comes   is 
also  of  importance.     Now  is  the  time  to  make 
preparations  for   sowing.     File    on    the    manure 
and  well  dig  a  piece  of  ground  in  an  open  sunny 
position,  but  one,  if  possible,  where  ciuel  winds 
will  not  come.     Let  it  lie,  and  as  early  in  Feb- 
ruary as  the  sui  face  can  be  got  into  a  nice  dry 
friable  condition  sow  the  seed  ;  it  does  not  mat- 
ter whether  it  is  sown  broadcast  or  in  drills,  but 
it  does  matter  mucli  whether  it  is  sown  thickly  or 
thinly ;  it  can  easily  be  sown  too  thickly,  but  it  is  al- 
most impossibletosow  too  thinly.  The  seeds  should 
be  well  rubbed  asunderby  misingand  rubbing  with 
sand,  ushig  plenty  of  the  latter.     A  little  Stirling 
of  the  surface  after  sowing  will  afford  all   the 
covering  required,  or  the  bed  may  be  lightly  beaten 
down  with  the  back  of  a  spade,  and  a  very  little 
finely  sifted  soil  should  be  scattered  over  it ;  no 
matter  what  weather  succeeds— snow,  frost,  rain, 
or  any  other — it  is  better  to  sow  early.    Weeds 
must  be  kept  down,  and  this  is  about  all  the  after 
attention  required. 

Such  are  our  champion's  directions ;  my  own  ex- 
perience does  not  impel  me  so  rigidly  on  one  line. 
Cow  manure  is  good  no  doubt— all  things  con- 
sidered perhaps  the  best— and  it  is  certainly 
the  best  where  summer  droughts  prevail,  but  I 
use  any  rotten  manure  that  comes  to  hand.  The 
main  thing  is  not  to  place  it  too  close  to 
the  roots,  hence  the  reason  for  deep  digging 
and  covering.  Anemones  sown  in  February  will 
begin  to  flower  in  September  and  go  on  generally 
all  through  the  winter,  and  of  course  during 
spring  in  localities  where  conditions  are  favour- 
able, i.<?.,  mildness  and  moisture,  but  even  where 
these  do  not  exist,  how  easy  it  is  so  to  arrange 
the  beds  that  a  garden  frame  could  be  placed 
over  them  during  winter,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  a 
flower  harvest  and  of  preserving  the  flowers  bright 
and  clean.  Anemones  are  of  such  varied  and 
bright  colours,  and  so  lasting  when  cut  (in 
fact,  I  have  heard  some  say  that  they  last  too  long) 
that  no  trouble  should  be  spared  in  order  to  secure 
them,  and  yet  there  is  less  trouble  needed  to  do  so 
than  is  required  to  provide  winter  Lettuces. 
Moreover,  they  are  so  hardy.      Should  there  be 
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2  inches  or  3  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground,  and 
the  buds  and  flowers  standing  above  it,  a  frosty 
night  ensuing,  in  the  morning  these  buds  and 
flowers  will  be  found  down  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ground  apparently  frozen  to  death ;  but  not 
so.  The  temperature  rises,  the  buds  thaw  and 
stand  erect  again  as  boldly  as  though  they 
never  knew  what  cold  was.  Though  called 
Windflowers,  wind  seems  to  be  the  one 
thing  they  dislike.  Like  all  other  flowering 
plants,  if  the  foliage  is  injured  the  blooms 
come  poor;  hence  the  reason  for  choosing  a  posi- 
tion sheltered  from  high  winds.  But  even  in 
windy  spots  a  few  Sprnce  branches  stuck  amongst 
them,  or,  better  still,  some  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
thatched  hurdles  placed  around,  will  afford  ample 
protection. 

There  is  surely  no  hardy  plant  capable  of  pro- 
dncing  such  a  large  crop  of  flowers  as  the  garden 
Anemone,  and,  moreover,  this  during  the  flower- 
less  season.  The  plants  with  which  I  astonished 
the  Manchester  folks  last  Whitsuntide  had  been 
blooming  uninterruptedly  since  the  previous  Oc- 
tober, and  they  had  no  cow  manure  under  them  ; 
rotten  stable  manure  from  an  old  hotbed  was  their 
food.  There  were,  however,  2  inches  or  3  inches 
of  rotten  Couch  Grass  placed  upon  the  surface  of 
the  beds  after  digging.  Be  it  known  that  there 
are  Anemones  and  Anemones.  *'  St.  Brigid's  " 
Irish  Anemones  seem  to  belong  to  a  more  ro- 
bust race  than  any  others  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  I  have  tried  pretty  nearly  every  strain 
to  be  got,  and  none  can  equal  them.  Compared 
with  them  the  French  Anemones  are  decidedly 
wanting  in  vigour ;  they  are  also  wanting  in  sub- 
stance, form,  and  brilliancy.  All  this,  however, 
results  from  rigid  selection  carried  on  through 
many  years. 

In  order  to  have  winter  flowers  from  planted 
roots  the  latter  should  be  lifted  as  soon  as  they 
have  done  flowering,  and  be  thoroughly  dried, 
roasted,  and  replanted  early  in  .July  ;  the  same  soil 
preparation  as  that  for  seed  will  suflice.  It  seems 
to  me  that  when  one  has  once  got  Anemones  to 
succeed,  they  go  on  doing  so  without  interrnption. 
The  flowers  noticed  by  yen  last  week  (p.  54)  were 
cut  from  a  bed  which  has  scarcely  rested  for  two 
years.  When  Mr.  Burbidge  was  here  in  the  end 
of  last  summer  he  was  much  surprised  to  see  a 
large  vase  of  beautiful  Anemone  flowers  cut  from 
this  bed,  and  said  something  about  Anemones  all 
the  year  round.  These  plants  did  not  quite  go  to 
rest ;  they  seemed  to  get  about  half  way  in  that 
direction,  then  suddenly  woke  up  and  commenced 
to  grow  again  ;  they  then  got  a  thorough  dose  of 
liquid  manure,  which  gave  them  an  impetus,  and 
they  soon  covered  the  ground  with  new  foliage. 
They  begin  to  bloom  in  November  and  are  now 
becoming  quite  covered  with  buds  and  flowers. 
You  cannot  too  earnestly  urge  everybody  who  has 
a  garden  and  loves  flowers  to  sow  and  plant 
Anemones.  T.  Smith. 

IRIS  SUSIANA. 
Several  articles  referring  to  this  fine  Iris  have 
recently  appeared  in  The  Garden,  some  of  which 
seem  much  more  calculated  todeterthan  to  encou- 
rage its  readers  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  this 
interesting  and  beautiful  plant.  In  some  .soils  and 
situations,  at  least,  this  Iris  proves  itaelf  to  be  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  does  not  require  the  protection 
of  a  frame  during  winter,  nor  do  the  plants  need 
taking  out  of  the  soil  and  baking  during  summer, 
as  has  been  recommended  by  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents. This  Iri.s  has  somehow  got  the  rejjuta- 
tion  of  being  fastidious  as  to  soil,  .ind  of  refusing 
to  grow  satisfiictorily  in  some  localities.  But,  so 
far  as  my  experience  with  it  has  gone,  I  have  found 
no  difficulty  with  it  whatever,  ^\■llat  it  appears 
mostly  to  require  is  to  be  let  alone.  In  proof  of 
this,  there  is  a  small  garden  attached  to  a  farm- 
house on  the  outskirts  of  this  town,  and  in  this  gar- 
den there  is  a  rather  large  bed  of  this  Iris  which 
has  stood  undisturbed  for  many  years,  perhaps 
twenty,  and  the  jilants  continue  to  still  furnish 
annually  an  abundance  of  flowers.  The  soil  is  of 
a  medium  character,  rather  light  than  otherwise. 


The  situation  is  high  as  well  as  dry ;  the  plants  are 
fully  exposed  to  the  south,  and  slightly  shel- 
tered by  trees  and  buildings  on  the  other  three 
sides ;  further  than  this  no  protection  has  ever  been 
afforded  them,  except  perhaps  an  occasional  sur- 
face dressing  of  farmyard  manure. 

Some  five  or  six  years  ago  I  procured  a  few  roots 
from  this  same  clump  or  bed,  and  after  dividing 
them  formed  a  bed  of  them  in  light  soil.  They  suc- 
ceeded admirably,  and  even  produced  blooms  the 
first  year  after  being  planted.  Happening  to  re- 
visit the  spot  in  May  last,  I  found  the  plants  in 
full  bloom,  and  producing  a  very  remarkable 
effect,  the  individual  blooms  being  very  large  and 
beautifully  marked.  These  plants  have  never  had 
any  protection  whatever.  Two  years  ago  I  moved 
a  plant  or  two  of  this  Iris  into  a  small  garden  in 
this  town  ;  they  bloomed  towards  the  end  of  May 
last  year,  and  at  present,  on  account  of  the  un- 
usually mild  weather  which  has  been  up  till  now 
experienced,  they  have  become  unusually  deve- 
loped ;  therefore,  should  very  severe  weather  set 
in  by-and-by,  which  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  place  hand-glasses  over  them, 
or  in  some  other  way  afford  them  a  slight  protec- 
tion, although  it  may  not  be  absolutely  necessary. 
In  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  no  one  need 
hesitate  to  grow  this  beautiful  Iris  on  account  of 
any  supposed  difficulty  that  may  be  likely  to  be 
found  in  its  culture,  or  lack  of  hardiness  to  with- 
stand the  rigours  of  our  climate. 

£iiry  St.  Edmunds.  P.  Grieve. 


THE   SPRING  SNOWFLAKB. 

(LEUCOJUM    VEENUM.) 

Leucojum  vernum,  the  Spring  Snowflake,  may 
be  considered  still  as  one  of  our  rarer  flowers.  In  its 
natural  habitat,  in  Germany  and  Austria,  it  flowers 
in  March  and  April,  but  with  us  it  is  now  bloom- 
ing, at  the  end  of  January,  almost  as  early  as  the 
Snowdrops.  It  is  a  lovely  harbinger  of  spring, 
of  even  greater  loveliness  than  its  smaller  cousin, 
the  Snowdrop.  This  interesting  flower  was 
the  subject  of  one  of  Cartis's  earliest  illustrations, 
being  figured  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Bo- 
tanical  Magazine  (A.D.  1788),  plate  46.  Curtis  tells 
us  that  its  blossoms  are,  at  first  sight,  very  similar 
to  the  Snowdrop,  but  differ  essentially  when 
examined,  the  Galanthus  having  a  three-leaved 
nectary,  which  is  wanting  in  the  Leucojum.  ''  It 
thus  became  necessary  to  give  them  different 
names.  We  have  accordingly  bestowed  on  the 
Leucojum  that  of  Snowflake,  which,  while  it  de- 
notes its  affinity  to  the  Snowdrop,  is  not  inapplic- 
able to  the  meaning  of  Leucojum" — white  Violet 

Leucojum  vernum  is  also  figured  in  Reichen- 
bach's  "  Icones  Florie  Germanicfe  et  Helveti;B  '' 
(fig.  804).  Its  native  habitat  is  therefore  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  where  it  is  stated  to 
abound  in  woods  and  shady  places,  and  to  flower 
in  March  and  April.  Curtis  states  that  the  Spring 
Snowflake  does  not  increase  so  fast  by  its  roots  as 
the  Snowdrop,  and  so  is  much  scarcer  in  our 
gardens,  and  may  indeed  be  considered  almost 
one  of  our  rare  plants.  He  also  gives  its  flower- 
ing time  as  a  month  later  than  the  Snowdrop, 
and  that  it  is  found  wild  in  shady  places  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  Our  plants  at  Brockhurst 
came  from  the  old  rockeries  of  the  late  Mr. 
Leeds,  at  Longford  Bridge,  the  home  of  so 
many  of  our  choicest  Narcissi.  They  were 
moved  here  about  three  years  ago,  and  are 
only  now  blooming  for  the  first  time.  This 
confirms  the  remark  in  that  excellent  reference 
book  just  published,  "  The  English  Flower 
Garden,"  that  imported  bulbs  of  the  Spring  Snow- 
flake  make  little  show  the  first  year  or  two,  but 
after  that,  when  established  in  sandy  loam  and 
peat,  in  a  somewhat  shady  border,  they  flower 
freely  and  regularly. 

It  is  a  charming  plant,  having  larger,  plumper, 
and  altogether  more  solid  looking  flowers  than  the 
Snowdrop.  The  petals  are  strongly  marked  with 
large  green  spots  at  the  tips,  as  in  the  Summer 
Snowflake.  The  flowers  are  borne  singly  on  stout 
stalks  about  (5  inches  high,  they  are  fully  an  inch 


long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
very  fragrant. 

In  Sweet's  "  Hortus  BritannicusJ"  the  variety  /3 
Carpaticum  is  given,  and  I  find  it  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine  (pi.  1923).  It  is  there  shown  as 
two-flowered,  and  a  taller  and  stronger  plant  alto- 
gether. The  spots  are  also  yellow  instead  of  dark 
green.  This  variety  was  then  (1818)  newly  intro- 
duced from  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  was 
stated  to  be  rare.  Is  this  again  lost  tons?  I  do 
not  find  it  in  either  Backhouse's,  Barr's,  or  Ware's 
catalogues.  If  it  be  so,  will  some  traveller,  during 
the  coming  spring,  hunt  it  up  again  ?  Since  writ- 
ing the  foregoing  I  have  found  a  plate  of  Leuco- 
jum vernum  in  Wooster's  "Alpine  Plants"  (1st 
series,  p.  95),  but  the  flowers  there  are  shown  with 
golden  yellow  spots  instead  of  green.  At  first 
sight  I  thought  this  plate  must  surely  have  been 
taken  from  the  flowers  of  the  Carpathian  variety, 
as  when  placed  side  by  side  with  Curtis's  plate 
before  noted,  they  correspond  exactly,  except  in 
the  latter  being  twin-flowers. 

Woosterrefersto  the  Carpathian  Snowflake  in  his 
note,  and  states  that  it  was  considered  by  Dean  Her- 
bert to  be  a  distinct  species.  Probably,  therefore,  it 
exists  in  our  gardens  under  another  name. 
Wooster  also  states  that  the  Spring  Snowflake  was 
introduced  into  England  in  1596  ;  that  it  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Agnes,  the  patron  saint  of  young 
virgins,  from  its  loveliness  and  purity,  and  hence 
it  is  called  St.  Agnes'  Flower.  In  Parkinson's 
time  it  was  known  as  the  early  bulbous  Violet. 
Wm.  Bkockbank. 

Brochh  itrsfy  Dithhury. 


Single  Dahlias  from  seed — These  are 
useful  in  a  cut  state,  but  they  must  be  sown  early, 
so  as  to  get  the  plants  strong  by  May,  for  our 
summers  are  too  short  to  allow  any  lengthened 
flowering  season  before  frost  cuts  them  down. 
With  strong  roots,  however,  to  begin  with,  and 
planted  out  very  early  and  protected  from  spring 
frosts  by  some  slight  covering,  they  attain  large 
proportions  by  the  middle  of  July,  and  from  that 
date  until  the  middle  of  October  yield  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  brilliant  flowers. — H. 

The  Hungarian  Bind'weed. — We  noticed 
this  plant,  the  great  bindweed  of  our  gardens, 
growing  up  the  stem  of  a  dead  Spruce  last  year 
to  a  height  of  nearly  or  quite  20  feet  in  the  Col- 
lege Gardens  at  Dublin,  As  may  be  supposed, 
the  effect  was  very  good,  and  the  place  the  true 
one  for  the  plant,  which  is  not  easy  to  control  in 
a  border  of  choice  shrubs.  In  this  case  the  stem 
it  grew  upon  was  isolated  on  the  Grass,  so  that 
the  plant  could  not  easily  ramble  away ;  besides, 
it  had  plenty  of  room  above.  The  large  vase- 
like flowers  of  this  plant  make  it  worthy  of  a  fit 
place  in  our  gardens. 

Slsyrinchlum  grandlflorum. — I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  advice  often  given  regard- 
ing the  culture  of  this  charming  and  quite  hardy 
plant  is  wrong.  Here  it  is  the  hardiest  plant  we 
have.  It  quite  revels  in  stiff,  clayey,  generous 
soil,  rich  and  moist,  and  never  develops  fully  under 
any  description  of  coddling ;  in  fact,  about  the 
most  luxuriant  clumps  we  have  are  growing  under 
a  drip.  I  am  quite  under  the  impression  that 
abundant  moisture  is  mainly  accountable  for  the 
early  and  full  development  of  many  things  here. 
— T.  Smith,  Nen-ry. 

Lilies. — I  cannot  get  Lilium  auratum  to  grow 
and  flower  well  out-of-doors.  It  succeeds  in  the 
south,  in  certain  soils  and  situations,  but  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  it  wants  special 
attention  to  make  it  do  so.  Here,  in  South  York- 
shire, in  a  high  and  cold  position,  both  L.  auratum 
and  the  varieties  of  L.  lancifolium,  the  old  green- 
house variety,  did  well  in  the  open  border  the  year 
after  planting,  but  dwindled  off  and  died  out 
during  the  next  three  or  four  years.  I,  however, 
planted  some  more  imported  bulbs  of  L.  auratum 
in  1881,  in  a  dry  spot  facing  the  south,  in  front 
of  shrubs,  and  they  did  very  well  in  1882,  and 
last  summer  the  plants  just  doubled  their  stature 
and  number  of  flowers— more,  in'  fact.  There 
were  not  many  plants  put  out,  as  it  was  only  for 
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trial,  but  they  succeeded  satisfactorily.  How- 
ever, if  Japanese  Lilies  do  not  succeed,  we  have 
always  the  beautiful  old,  pure  white  Lilium  can- 
didum,  which  out  of  doors  in  the  mass  ecHpses 
auratum  and  is  as  fragrant.  The  one  is  a  per- 
fectly good  substitute  for  the  other,  and  candi- 
dum  grows  freely  almost  anywhere.  The  great 
point  is  to  plant  plenty  of  roots  in  a  good,  well- 
drained  site,  in  a  rich  light  sandy  compost,  and 
the  warmer  the  situation  the  better.  To  prevent 
disappointment,  it  may  be  stated  that,  however 
good  the  bulbs  may  be,  they  seldom  flower,  and 
never  flower  well  the  first  year.  They  must  be 
planted  and  left  undisturbed.  They  always  do 
best  when  the  bulbs  have  accumulated  in  a  mass 
in  the  ground,  and  they  are  better  transplanted 
in  that  form,  but  single  bulbs  only  are  sold  by  the 
trade.— W. 

North  American  Lobelias.— I  am  much 
interested  in  these.  Three  years  ago  I  brought 
from  Colorado  a  plant  of  Lobelia  with  bright 
green  leaves  and  very  brilliant  flowers.  This 
plant  has  now  given  me  a  good  stock,  and  has 
been  perfectly  hardy.  It  breaks  up  easily  and 
grows  well.  Which  of  the  Lobelias  he  describes 
would  Mr.  Wood  consider  it  to  be  /  I  have  not 
myself  seen  one  exactly  like  it.  How  tender  and 
gentle  a  hand  the  present  winter  has  as  yet  laid 
upon  us.  Late  flowering  bulbs  are  pushing  their 
shoots  up  in  all  directions,  and  early  flowering 
ones  are  growing  strongly.  Iris  reticulata 
bloomed  with  me  in  the  open  air  last  week,  and  a 
pink  Veronica  Traversi  has  bloomed  all  through 
the  winter.  Even  Senecio  pulcher  has  still  buds 
on  it.  Tansies  and  Primroses  have  kept  my  table 
well  supplied  since  September  last  from  seeds 
sown  early  last  spring.— H.  Stuakt  Woetlet 
(Col.). 

The  Provence  Reed.  (Arundo  Donax). — 
Few  hardy  plants  exhibit  a  more  tropical  aspect 
in  our  English  gardens  than  this  stately  South 
European  Grass.  Planted  in  pretty  good  soil  near 
water,  or  where  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  is 
available,  the  tall  stems  often  reach  nearly  15  feet 
in  height ;  the  leaves  are  broad,  of  a  fine  glaucous 
green  colour,  and  in  the  variegated  form,  which, 
however,  does  not  seem  either  so  vigorous  or  so 
hardy  as  the  green-leaved  type,  they  are  beauti- 
fully striped  in  different  colours  similar  to  the 
common  Ribbon  Grass  of  gardens  (Phalarisarundi- 
nacea  variegata).  The  rhizomes  are  used  medicin- 
ally in  France,  and  the  stems  are  sometimes  used 
in  making  bagpipes  and  some  other  musical  instru- 
ments ;  they  also  make  admirable  fishing-rods  and 
excellent  arrows,  the  latter  quality  being  of  great 
importance  to  the  warlike  Jews  after  they  began 
to  practice  archery  with  efEect.  According  to  the 
*'  Treasury  of  Botany,"  the  heroes  of  Homer  made 
their  arrows  of  this  Reed,  and  the  tent  of  Achilles 
was  thatched  with  its  leaves.  During  hot  seasons 
only  the  plant  produces  flowers  in  this  country. 
The  following  interesting  memorandum  respect- 
ing this  is  copied  from  •' Hortus  Collinsonianus": 
"Arundo  Donax  in  flower  Sept.  15,  1762,  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  it ;  but  this  very  long  hot  dry 
summer  has  made  many  exotics  flower.  Mr.  Sliller 
is  greatly  mistaken  in  saying  that  it  dies  down  every 
year  ;  in  my  garden  the  stalks  have  continued  to 
make  annually  young  green  shoots  from  every 
joint ;  it  bears  a  handsome  tassel  of  flowers," 
Some  commentators  and  writers,  among  them  the 
venerable  ex- curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
Mr.  J.  Smith,  believe  that  Arundo  Donax  is  one  of 
the  plants  mentioned  in  Scripture  under  the  name 
of  Reed.— Geobge  Nicholson,  Boyal  Gardens, 
Kew. 


The  Balm  of  Gllead.— A  lady  sends  ua  a  tuft  of  this 
from  the  open  border.  The  siftDe;S  of  the  season  allows 
of  its  unusnsl  verdure  in  Febiuary,  perhaps  :  in  any  case, 
there  is  good  proof  of  the  usefulness  of  this  fragrant  herb, 
which  glows  well  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  on  a  warm  border. 

Pj  otectingr  Chri-tmas  Roees.— What  a  wonder- 
ful difference  mere  rrutection  makes  in  the  size  and  purity 
of  Christmas  Kose  blonms  !  Jt  malies  them  as  good  again 
as  they  otherwise  would  be.  Rarely,  indeed,  are  our 
winters  sufficiently  genial  to  render  this  fair  flower  iiuite 
happy  in  the  open,  but  under  a  handlight,  with  a  little  air 
admitted  it  loolia  so  perfect  ly  at  home  as  to  make  one  grieve 
for  plants  which  have  to  brave  the   storm  unsheltered. 

—  J.  CORKHILL. 


Fruit  Garden. 

INSIDE  r.  OUTSIDE  VINE  BORDERS. 
I  DO  not  doubt  that  roots  can  be  coaxed  here  and 
there  by  special  treatment  even  into  inside  bor- 
ders, but  what  I  and  others  insist  on  is  the  pecu- 
liar physiological  circumstance  that  Vine  roots 
prefer  an  outside  border  to  an  inside  one,  condi- 
tions in  both  cases  being  equal.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  majority  of  the  roots  will  go  out, 
and  Mr.  Baines  is  quite  wrong  in  attributing  this 
to  the  mismanagement  of  inside  borders.  Nothing 
Mr.  Baines  has  said  supports  his  case.  I  under- 
stand Mr.  Coleman's  practice  very  well,  for  some 
years  ago  he  was  kind  enough  to  furnish  me  with 
particulars  of  it  himself  for  The  Garden.  What 
would  be  better  for  Mr.  Baines  would  be  to  get 
any  one  of  the  noted  cultivators  he  named  last 
week  or  before  to  deliberately  endorse  his  opinion 
that  the  reason  Vine  roots  go  outside,  as  a  rule,  is 
because  they  are  neglected  inside  ;  for  it  must  be 
noted  that  Mr.  Baines  himself  admits,  and  has  ad- 
mitted on  previous  occasions,  that  the  roots  are 
found  outside  as  a  rule,  and  it  was  this  fact  that 
induced  him  to  seek  the  reason  for  it  which  he 
has  assigned.  In  order  to  show,  however,  that 
his  reasons  are  wrong,  I  may  state  that  in  one 
of  the  vineries  here  1  years  ago  planted  super- 
numerary Vines  inside  against  the  back  wall, 
with  their  roots  wholly  inside,  and  they  did 
so  well,  that  after  it  became  time  to  re- 
move them  I  still  kept  one,  which  in  a 
short  time  covered  the  space  of  350  square  feet. 
This  Vine  did  well  for  years,  notwithstanding  that 
it  was  so  much  shaded  by  the  foliage  of  those  on 
the  roof,  and  which  were  also  planted  inside  in  the 
same  soil  2i  feet  from  the  front  wall,  and  yet 
four-fifths  of  the  roots  of  these  last  went  outside 
to  take  possession,  not  of  a  better  treated  border, 
but,  will  Mr.  Baines  believe  it,  an  asphalt  walk 
under  which  the  poor  natural  soil  had  never  been 
disturbed  ?  The  consequence  was,  I  had  to  shift 
the  walk  further  out,  and  when  I  lifted  the  Vine 
roots  outside  lately,  they  had  traversed  the  bor- 
der, 15  feet  wide,  and  entered  the  walk  again  be- 
yond it.  I  have  taken  the  Vines  up  and  put  a 
portion  of  them  against  the  back  wall  again,  and 
put  others  in  the  centre  of  the  border,  and  am  pre- 
paring to  have  the  vinery  front  under  the  arches 
built  up  with  cement  in  order  to  keep  in  the  roots. 
I  shall  then,  with  the  exception  of  one  piece  of  a 
border,  have  all  our  Vine  borders  inside  or  all  out- 
side— by  far  the  best  way.  These  are  points  which 
Mr.  Baines  should  explain,  and,  above  all,  we  re- 
quire the  testimony  itself  of  the  cnltivators  which 
he  names.  J.  S.  W. 

MOEELLO  AND  KENTISH  CHERRIES. 
These,  two  of  the  most  useful  of  culinary  fruits, 
should  be  grown  in  every  garden.  Both  make  ex- 
cellent fruit  pies,  and  the  Morello  is  also  used  for 
the  production  of  Cherry  brandy.  No  fruit  tree  is 
better  adapted  for  north  walls  than  the  Jlorello, 
and  it  will  grow  in  any  description  of  soil  in  which 
other  fruit  trees  do  well.  It  grows  well  at  first, 
and  bears  good  fruit  in  light  soils,  but  in  some 
with  a  gravelly  subsoil  they  do  not  last  many 
years  in  good  health ;  branches  die  off,  and  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  deteriorates  ;  but  then,  under 
such  circumstances,  no  other  kind  of  fruit  tree 
would  succeed  nearly  so  well  as  the  Morello.  In 
heavy  soils  good  drainage  is  a  most  important 
point.  The  soil  under  a  north  wall  gets  very  little 
benefit  from  the  sun  ;  it  is,  therefore,  all  the  more 
necessary  that  perfect  drainage  should  aid  in  the 
aiirationof  the  ground.  The  Morello  seems  to  have 
quite  a  distinct  parentage  from  that  of  any  of  the 
dessert  kinds.  They  bear  their  fruit  on  spurs  ;  the 
Morello  on  the  young  wood  of  the  previous  year. 
Trees  of  this  Cherry  should  all  be  trained  on  the 
fan  system.  The  principal  point  to  be  kept  in 
view  is  spreading  the  bearing  wood  regularly  over 
the  wall  spare.  As  the  trees  increase  in  age, 
their  tendency  is  to  produce  bearing  wood  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branches,  the  centre  being 
furnished  with  large  barren  limbs.  In  some 
cases   the  young  wood  can   be  tied  over  these 


limbs,  for,  as  a  mle,  the  trees  produce  plenty  of 
bearing  wood. 

In  light  SOILS  this  Cherry  succeeds  well  on 
the  Cerasus  Mahaleb  stock,  and  the  trees  bear 
freely  trained  in  a  pyramidal  form.  They  grow 
rapidly,  too ;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  any  other 
fruit  tree  that  will  form  good  bearing  trees  more 
speedily  than  the  Morello.  In  soils  where  it 
succeeds  well,  I  fancy  it  would  make  as  good 
returns  as  any  other,  and  would  be  worthy  of 
trial  for  market  purposes.  It  requires  no  atten- 
tion in  the  way  of  pruning,  except  thinning  out 
the  young  wood,  which  becomes  in  a  few  years 
too  much  crowded.  In  the  early  stages  of  its 
growth  it  is  necessary  to  tie  the  leading  central 
growth  to  a  stout  stick ;  and  if  the  young  wood 
has  a  tendency  to  grow  too  strongly  it  should  be 
pinched  back,  and  this  may  be  done  twice  in  a 
season,  but  that  is  during  the  early  stages  of 
growth,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  bearing  wood 
near  the  centre. 

Another  system  of  training  which  I  found 
out  accidentally  is  worth  trying.  We  had  some 
fan- trained  trees  and  no  wall  si>ace  for  them ;  they 
were  therefore  planted  and  trained  to  iron  hurdles 
about  5  feet  high,  and  the  whole  space  was  covered 
with  bearing  wood,  forming  a  beautiful  screen  of 
dark  green  foliage,  and  when  the  rich  crimson 
fruits  hung  thickly  on  each  side  in  the  autumn, 
there  were  few  more  beautiful  objects  in  the  fruit 
garden  than  these  Morellos.  It  was  also  easy  to 
protect  the  fruit  grown  under  such  circumstances 
from  birds.  The  latter  would  not  eat  them  when 
there  was  anything  of  better  quality  in  the  garden, 
but  they  eat  Morellos  greedily  when  nothing  else 
was  available. 

A  tree  or  two  of  the  old  Kentish  Cherry 
ought  also  to  be  in  every  garden.  This  variety 
ripens  its  fruits  long  before  the  Morello,  and  it  is 
even  of  more  rapid  growth.  It  also  succeeds 
quite  as  well  on  the  Mahaleb  stock  as  it  does  on 
the  Cherry.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  forming 
handsome  pyramids  under  the  same  conditions  as 
those  recommended  in  the  case  of  the  Morello. 
J.  Douglas. 

DIGGING  BETWEEN  STRAWBERRIES. 

It  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that  Nature  has  pro- 
vided the  Strawberry  with  two  sets  of  roots,  one 
of  which  strikes  as  deeply  into  the  soil  as  its 
condition  allows  it  to  do ;  the  other  works  to- 
wards the  surface  and  fills  the  first  few  inches  with 
fibres.  My  theory  is  that  the  surface  feeders  are 
those  which  give  quality  to  the  fruit ;  they  more 
directly  feel  the  influence  of  the  weather,  and  size 
and  flavour  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  their  ac- 
tivity and  presence  in  quantity.  They  are  also  the 
most  active  agents  in  the  maturation  of  the 
crowns  and  in  the  formation  of  fruit  germs  ;  there- 
fore, as  a  natural  sequence  the  destruction  of 
these  roots,  which  annual  digging  involves,  must 
prejudiciously  influence  both  the  fertility  of  the 
plants  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  I  have 
alluded  to  this  view  of  the  subject  as  a  theory,  but 
really  it  is  based  on  actual  observation  and 
practice,  and,  indeed,  one  has  only  to  note  the 
increase  of  produce  and  the  superior  quality  of  it 
which  mulching  effects  to  become  convinced  that 
the  preservation  of  the  surface  roots  is  a  most  im- 
portant item  in  Strawberry  culture.  In  illustra- 
tion of  the  influence  which 

Surface  feeders  exercise  on  the  fertility  of 
the  plants  I  may  cite  the  following  incident  which 
occurred  here  some  years  ago  :  We  grow  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  Strawberries,  planted  out 
in  frames,  and  it  has  been  our  custom  to  leave 
them  several  years,  cutting  ofi  the  foliage  and 
thinning  the  crowns  after  the  crop  was  gathered. 
Beyond  an  occasional  soaking  and  keeping  them 
clean,  they  got  no  other  care,  and,  as  a  rule,  gave 
good  crops  two  or  three  years  without  renewal. 
One  year,  however,  we  thought  to  do  better  by 
stirring  deeply  between  them,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance the  labour  was  well  expended,  for  that  season 
the  plants  grew  with  great  vigour,  and  by  autumn 
were  furnished  with  fine  crowns  and  very  broad, 
luxuriant  foliage ;  they  were  in  appearance  perfec- 
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tion,  and  we  rejoiced  by  anticipation  in  the  fine 
crop  of  fruit  that  was  to  follow,  but  how  great  was 
our  disappointment  when  we  found  in  spring 
that  not  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  crowns 
showed  flower.  There  was  nothing  in  the  treat- 
ment at  forcing  time  to  account  for  the  failure, 
and  as  a  fact  they  were  not  forced  in  the  initial 
stages  of  growth,  starting  naturally  and  having 
no  fire  heat  until  the  flower  trusses  were  well  up, 
a  plan  which  we  always  follow  in  the  case  of  late 
crops,  and  where  a  large  amount  of  fine  fruit  is 
desired.  It  was  a  puzzling  as  well  as  a  disap- 
pointing affa'r,  but  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  digging  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  the 
explanation  which  eventually  suggested  itself  was 
that  the  plants  being  nourished  alone  by  those 
roots  which  were  deeply  embedded  in  the  soil,  a 
rank  growth  was  made  which  was  never  properly 
matured  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  the  surface 
feeders.  This  was  the  more  feasible,  as  other 
plants  similarly  treated,  with  the  exception  of 
digging  bet  ween  them,  showed  an  average  fertility . 
Other  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  preserving 
the  surface-roots  intact  have,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  been  furnished  at  fruiting  time, 
and  I  have  frequently  noticed  how  very  su- 
perior was  the  yield  and  quality  in  the  case  of 
these  planted-out  Strawberries  under  glass  when 
the  whole  surface  of  the  soil  was  mulched,  if  only 
with  Grass  or  dry  Fern,  or  anything,  indeed, 
which,  if  not  nourishing,  would  screen  the  roots 
against  an  arid  atmosphere.  When  not  mulched, 
I  have  seen  that  the  berries  were  wanting  not  only 
in  size,  but  in  the  glaze,  brilliancy,  and  rich  colour, 
and  that  firmness  of  pulp  which  distinguishes 
first-class  fruit,  and  which  is  only  obtainable  by 
the  employment  of  perfect  conditions.  The  roots 
which  striie  deeply  into  the  soil  are  undoubtedly 
those  which  guarantee  the  plants  against  ruin  in 
times  of  severe  trial,  such  as  when  a  scathing 
wind  sweeps  over  them,  when  the  earth  to  the 
depth  of  some  inches  is  hard  gripped  by  frost,  and 
no  friendly  mantle  of  snow  is  there  to  shield  the 
crowns  from  the  biting  blast.  Then  the  sap  is 
drawn  up  through  them  from  the  depths  below, 
and  even  if  the  foliage  droops  and  withers  some- 
what, the  seat  of  life  and  fertility  is  preserved 
intact.  Both  kinds  or  sets  of  roots  are  equally 
valuable,  or  they  would  not  have  been  given,  and 
both  should  live  to  perform  the  functions  which 
has  been  allotted  to  them  by  Nature. 

J.  CORNHILL. 

.-,140.— Peach    tree   buds    dropping  — 

This  is  probably  owing  to  the  wood  not  being  well 
ripened.  Red  spider  being  on  the  trees  would 
further  help  to  weaken  them.  A  close,  rather 
moiit  atmosphere  would  be  more  likely  to  cause 
them  to  drop  than  throwing  the  ventilators  open 
and  expo.sing  the  trees  to  frost.  Dissolve  4  ounces 
of  soft  soap  in  a  gallon  of  warm  rain  water,  add  to 
it  half  a  pint  of  tobacco  liquor  and  4  ounces  of 
flowers  of  sulphur;  stir  well  together  and  paint  the 
tree  all  over  with  the  mixture.  This,  however, 
ought  to  have  been  done  soon  after  the  leaves 
dropped. — D.  J. 

5129.— Canker.  —  The  most  effectual  remedy 
for  this  is  lifting,  and  if  the  trees  are  over-luxu- 
riant, root-pruning.  All  roots  which  have  found 
their  way  into  the  sub-soil  must  either  be  cut  off  or 
brought  as  close  to  the  surface  as  possible.  If 
the  trees  are  large  they  can  be  undermined,  leav- 
ing a  ball  of  about  2  feet  or  3  feet  round  the 
stem.  Some  varieties  are  more  liable  to  canker 
than  others,  but  canker  is  often  caused  through 
insufficient  drainage;  therefore,  it  is  advisable  to 
place  a  layer  of  brickbats  in  the  bottom  of  each 
hole.  When  filling  in  two  barrow-loads  of  fresh 
Roll  should  be  placed  round  the  surface  roots. — 
B..  Bristol. 

Blenheim  Orange  Apple— Mr.  Douglas 
appears  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  my  statement, 
that  this  Apple  has  been  realising  6s.  per  sieve  in 
Covent  Garden,  but  my  information  was  obtained 
from  one  of  the  largest  fruit  salesmen  there. 
There  was  no  mistake  in  the  matter,  for  the 
Apples  were  being  sold  at  the  very  time  when  the 
information  was  given ;  they  came  from  Kent, 
from  a  grower  who  has  a  large  plantation  of  them. 


and  who  for  many  years  has  sent  them  to  the 
salesman  alluded  to.  I  may  add,  however,  that 
they  were  an  excellent  sample,  larger  and  better 
in  colour  than  one  sees  in  a  general  way — a  fact 
which  simply  proves  that  good  Apples,  whether 
home-grown  or  foreign,  realise  good  prices.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  if  fruit  fetches,  in  such  a 
year  of  plenty  as  the  past,  6s.  per  sieve  only  some 
sis  weeks  after  gathering  time,  it  should  be  an 
encoiuagement  to  our  English  fruit  growers.  Had 
last  season  been  bad  or  only  moderately  good,  I 
should  not  have  been  surprised  ;  but  as  it  is  I 
thought  the  circumstance  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion.—J.  C.  B. 

5143.- Lichens  on  Pear  trees.—"  F.  H." 
should   try  the  following  solution   for  his  Pear 


Michaelmas  will  be  as  clean  and  bright  in  the 
bark  as  they  possibly  can  be,  all  the  Lichen  having 
been  killed  and  blown  off  with  the  wind.  This  is 
an  easy,  safe,  and  most  effectual  remedy,  and  one 
that  can  be  applied  to  a  large  quantity  of  trees  in 
a  very  short  time  if  done  in  the  way  just  described. 
— Wm.  Allan,  tinnloii. 


Garden   Flora. 

PLATE  426. 

VANDA  SANDERIANA.* 

Since  the  late  ilr.  Chesterton,  Orchid  collector 

for  Messrs.  Veitch,  surprised  that  firm  one  evening 


Sketoh  of  the  Ant  Homered  plant  qf  Vanda  Sanderianx. 


trees,  viz.,  20  lbs.  of  quicklime  and  5  lbs.  of  salt, 
added  to  20  gallons  of  water.  The  best  way  to 
prepare  it  is  first  to  wet  and  slake  the  lime  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  then  add  the  salt ;  after- 
wards strain  ttirough  a  coarse  cloth,  and  add  water 
to  make  up  the  requisite  quantity.  In  applying 
this  mixture  there  is  some  diflijulty.  If  thrown 
on  the  trees  with  the  syringe  or  a  garden  engine, 
as  some  recommend,  the  operator's  hands  and  arms 
soon  get  flayed  and  painful  beyond  endurance. 
A  good  plan  is  to  obtain  a  ladder  or  ladders  (if 
the  trees  are  tall)  sufliciently  long  to  be  above 
every  tree  to  be  operated  on.  If  bush  trees,  a  good 
pair  of  steps  will  answer  the  purpose.  Then  take 
a  watering  pot  with  a  rough  rose  to  it,  and  mount 
the  ladder  high  enough  to  be  able  to  thoroughly 
wet  every  branch  with  the  solution.  If  this  wet- 
ting is  well  done,  "  F.  H.'s  "  Pear  trees  by  next 


with  the  good  news  that  he  had  just  landed  with 
living  plants  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  no 
finer  or  more  distinct  Orchid  has  been  added  to 
European  gardens  than  this  wonderful  Vanda, 
which  is  verily  the  "  jewel  in  the  Lotus  "  of  the 
year  1883.  The  artist  has  relieved  me  of  a  great 
responsibility,  for  the  colour  and  peculiar  figure 
of  this  new  beauty  amongst  Vandas  are  alike  a 
little  bewildering  and  by  no  means  easy  to  de- 
scribe, and  so  a  glance  at  the  accompanying  figure 
will  best  give  the  main  facts  of  its  curious  struc- 
ture, as  also  a  glimpse  of  some  new  combination 

*  Drauni  in  Mr.  William  Lee'sgarden,  Downside,  Leather- 
head.  September  25, 18S4,  from  the  first  plant  that  flowered 
in  this  country. 
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in  the  way  of  floral  oolonring.  Mr.  Sander  mast 
have  been  not  a  liltle  excited  at  the  first  dried 
flowers  of  this  plant  when  they  came  to  hand, 
albeit  also  a  little  apprehensive  of  the  too  close 
proximity  of  rival  collectors.  Happy  is  the  man  who 
can  first  wrest  such  a  noble  Orchid  as  is  this  from  its 
native  habitat.  To  Mr.  Sander  belongs  the  credit 
of  introducing  this  noble  species,  although  Mr. 
Stewart  Low  had  his  "  finger  in  the  pie  "  also,  and 
a  year  ago  or  more  showed  me  great  masses  of 
this  plant  in  his  office  at  Clapton,  but,  alas  I  dead 
— dead  as  "  a  nail  in  a  door."  I  thinli  I  am  right  in 
saying  that  Mr.  Sander  had  a  sharp  taste  of  the 
same  ill  IucIj,  and  then  came  the  reward  of  per- 
sistence, and  both  Mr.  Low  and  Mr.  Sander 
imported  the  coveted  plants  in  a  living  state. 
Among  Mr.  Low's  importation  there  was  one  plant 
— a  superb  mass  with  seven  or  eight  growths — and 
Mr.  \V.  Lee,  of  Leatherhead,  became  its  fortunate 
posse;  sor,  at  the  coat  of  how  many  shekels,  or  moi- 
dore',  or  gold  pieces  of  twenty,  deponent  sayeth 
nDt,  but  the  main  fact  to  relate  here  is  that  Mr. 
Lee's  specimen  will  from  henceforth  go  down  in 
the  annals  of  orchidaic  history  as  having  been  of 
all  otliers  the  first  to  produce  its  blossoms  under 
an  English  sky. 

In  describing  this  plant,  Eeichenbach  says  it  is 
the  grandest  novelty  introduced  for  years,  and 
that  it  may  mark  a  golden  letter  day  in  our  Or- 
chid calendar  is  perfectly  true.  Mr.  Lee's  plant 
bore  two  racemes,  one  of  which  consisted  of 
eleven  flowers,  another  of  nine,  and  a  third  spike 
was  visible,  but  in  an  earlier  stage  of  develop- 
ment. Of  course  the  news  that  this  Vanda 
had  flowered  soon  became  known,  and  many 
went  to  see  the  new  beauty  in  her  Down- 
side home,  and  paid  many  compliments  to  her, 
as  also  to  the  lucky  owner,  Mr.  Lee,  and  his  gar- 
dener, Mr.  Charles  Woolford.  In  general  habit 
there  is  a  resemblance  to  some  Saccolabiums.  The 
great  flat  flowers  are  of  such  delicate  texture  and 
subtle  colouring,  that  the  effects  of  sunlight  and 
of  shadow  enhance  their  beauty  tenfold.  The  three 
upper  segments  have  unanimously  been  likened 
to  those  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  and  in 
shape  and  colour  there  is  some  resemblance.  Per- 
sonally, they  remind  me  in  colour  and  substance 
of  a  rosy  Phalsnopsis,  say  P.  Schilleriana,  or  P. 
castoe,  or  P.  leucorrhoda,  or  shall  we  say  of  P. 
Sanderiana,  since  that  is  the  newest  thing  in  the 
whole  group  ?  Perhaps  the  Vandas  and  the  Pha- 
lajnopsids  are  more  nearly  related  to  each  other 
than  we  imagine,  and  I  should  like  to  ofl:er  a  few 
speculations  as  to  whether  this  plant  is  not  con- 
nected by  marriage  with  the  Moth  Orchids,  but  I 
shall  not — I  shall  wait  a  little ;  indeed,  it  Is  not 
safe  to  prophesy  until  you  know.  Besides,  I  re- 
member Reichenbach  once  speculating  as  to 
whether  Loslia  harpophylla  was  not  a  hybrid  be- 
tween Lajlia  cinnabarina  and  a  Brassavola.  How- 
ever, people,  as  a  rule,  do  not  believe  in  prophecies; 
so  I  must  "  bide  a  wee  "  until  more  light  comes. 
Vanda  Sanderiana  needs  no  praise,  and  it  only 
remains  for  me  to  say  that  the  plant  is  from  a 
new  habitat  in  that  great  head-centre  or  focus  of 
all  that  is  loveliest  among  Orchids— the  closely 
dotted  islands  of  the  Philippine  group. 

F.  W.  B. 


may  be  ready  in  time,  The  latest  date  of  entry  is 
May  1.  Two  copies  of  each  list  should  be  sent  to 
Jl.  le  Docteur  E.  Eegel,  Jardin  Imperial  de 
Botanique  i,  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  superficial 
space  required  should  be  stated.  A  botanical  con- 
gress will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  esfcibi- 
tiou. — J.  C.  B. 


SEASONABLE   WORK. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Pruning  shrubs.— So  far  as  most  parts  of  the 
country  are  concerned,  better  weather  for  the 
prosecution  of  outdoor  work  could  not  be  than 
that  which  we  have  lately  had,  and  if  it  has  been 
taken  advantage  of,  much  of  the  rough  work  con- 
nected with  alterations  and  all  planting  of  trees 
and  shrubs  will  now  be  finished,  or  if  not,  should 
be  so  as  early  as  practicable,  after  which  the  next 
most  pressing  work  will  be  hedge  clipping  and 
shrub  pruning.  All  hedges,  lines,  belts,  and 
screens  of  Privet,  Beech,  Holly,  Yew,  &c  ,  to  be 
kept  thick  must  be  cut  annually  ;  such  work  we 
usually  reserve  for  frosty  weather,  which  may 
perhaps  not  be  the  best  for  shearing  them,  but 
having  from  necessity  done  it  in  such  weather  for 
many  years  without  perceiving  any  ill  effects,  we 
can  safely  recommend  it  to  be  done  now,  no 
matter  what  the  weather  is.  In  the  majority  of 
gardens  shrub  pruning  is  but  a  secondary  consi- 
deration, and  in  some  never  attempted  at  all ; 
consequently  Hollies,  Laurels,  Bays,  and  all 
similar  habited  shrubs  soon  get  naked-stemmed, 
a  condition  that  can  only  be  effectually  prevented 
by  timely  cutting  back  the  leading  shoots,  an 
operation  which  conduces  to  lateral  extension  of 
growth,  and  keeps  the  plants  equally  furnished 
with  shoots.  Moreover,  we  have  an  impression 
that  such  timely  curtailment  contributes  to  longe- 
vity, for  all  surely  must  have  noted  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  unpruned  Hollies  and  Laurels 
during  very  severe  winters,  whiht  those  that  have 
been  kept  well  trimmed  are  as  healthy  as  Ever- 
greens of  any  kind  could  be.  That  it  may  not  be 
inferred  from  the  importance  here  attached  to 
shrub  pruning  that  formal  trimming  is  advocated, 
we  would  add  that,  from  our  point  of  view,  trees 
never  look  handsomer  than  in  their  natural  forms, 
the  only  aid  here  advocated  being  simply  the  re- 
striction of  the  stronger  branchlets  to,  as  it  were, 
aid  the  weaker  to  keep  pace  with  them.  Many 
kinds  of  trees,  Conifers  in  particular,  by  the 
pinching  out  of  the  point  of  a  strong  shoot  or 
shoots,  as  the  case  may  be,  can  be  made  to  grow 
of  even  proportions  throughout.  Of  course  these 
remarks  refer  more  particularly  to  young  trees  ; 
to  influence  or  direct  the  growth  of  old-esta- 
bli^-hed  Conifers  is  obviously  out  of  the  question. 

Geneual  work.— This  now  consists  in  the 
completion  of  the  turning  or  re-gravelling  of  walks 
to  get  them  well  consolidated  by  frequent  rolling 
whilst  the  ground  is  wet.  Verge  cutting  and 
levelling  of  turf  are  also  important  works  that 
should  be  completed  as  early  as  possible;  as 
should  also  new  edgings  of  Box  or  repairs  to  the 
same.  Where  turf  would  be  in  bad  taste,  not  to 
mention  the  bother  of  mowing  or  clipping,  Sedum 
glaucum  makes  an  excellent  boundary  line  for 
walks  in  rockeries  and  ferneries,  and  when  planted 
virtually  require  no  attention,  except  to  he  kept 
free  from  weeds.  Sweeping  and  rolling  are  still  a 
necessity  as  regards  the  preservation  of  neatness, 
worm  oasts,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  weather, 
being  thrown  up  in  abundance. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


Flower  Eho-w  at  St.    Petersburg.  — 

From  May  5  to  IG  an  international  horticultural 
exhibition  will  be  held  at  St.  Petersburg.  Intend- 
ing exhibitors  are  requested  to  enter  their  exhibits 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  describe  them  with 
exactitude,  so  that  the  catalogue  of  the  exhibition 


^ESCHYNANTHUS  AND  TOEENIAS.— Suoh  plants 

as  possess  a  drooping  habit  of  growth  are  much 
more  suitable  for  hanging  baskets  than  erect 
growers.  Most  of  the  kinds  of  .Eschynanthus  are 
particularly  adapted  for  the  purpose,  as  well  as 
Torenia  asiatica  and  T.  pulcherrima.  If  cuttings 
of  either  are  at  once  put  in  they  will,  as  a  rule, 
root  quickly,  and  should  then  be  transferred  to 
the  baskets,  using  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
^Eschynanthus  along  with  them  to  make  them 
effective  with  a  single  season's  growth. 


Tuberous-rooted  Begonias.— A  portion  of 
the  stock  of  these  may  now  be  started  by  placing 
them  in  a  house  where  they  can  have  an  interme- 
diate temperature.  These  plants  are  so  accommo- 
dating that  they  will  succeed  in  either  a  hot  or 
greenhouse;  still,  if  grown  too  warm  they  make 
weak  growth,  that  produces  comparatively  few 
flowers,  the  plants  in  addition  having  an  indiffe- 
rent appearance.  They  may  be  shook  out  of  the 
old  soil  and  at  once  potted  in  new.  Such  of  these 
Begonias  as  are  now  started  in  heat  will  be  found 
very  useful  to  precede  the  latter  portion  that  will 
come  on  with  greenhouse  treatment.  They  do 
best  with  moderately  light  soil,  fairly  enriched 
with  manure  and  a  little  leaf-mould. 

Caladiums. — Although  a  few  large  specimens 
of  these  are  suitable  for  use  in  large  houses,  still 
small  examples,  consisting  of  a  single  crown  each, 
are  generally  preferable.  Where  large  old  plants 
are  available  they  may  be  divided,  retaining  a 
portion  of  root  to  each  piece.  When  so  treated 
they  mutt  immediately  be  started  in  a  brisk  heat, 
and  should  not  be  placed  in  soil  that  is  over  moisi , 
or  they  will  be  liable  to  decay.  The  small-growing 
C.  argyrites,  it  well  managed  by  keeping  it  close 
to  the  glass,  where  it  will  get  plenty  of  light  with 
a  moderate  amount  of  air,  so  as  to  secure  stout 
growth,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  stove  plants  in 
cultivation,  for  in  such  condition  it  will  bear  using 
in  a  lower  temperature  along  with  flowering  sub- 
jects for  some  weeks  when  the  weather  gets 
warmer,  and  the  leaves  are  alike  available  for 
cutting  to  use  in  bouquets  and  other  combinations 
of  flowers. 

Peperomias,  Fittonias,  and  Panicum  varie- 
GATUM. — These  small-growing,  handsome-leaved 
plants  are  alike  suitable  for  cultivation  in  either 
large  or  small  houses,  adding  much  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  stages  when  used  in  quantify  so  as 
to  act  as  a  setting  for  larger  growers,  and  where 
the  side  stages  are  composed  of  slate,  stone,  or 
other  imperishable  material,  a  carpet  of  such 
plants,  with  a  moderate  number  of  other  things 
possessing  larger  growth  placed  about  on  them, 
produces  a  much  better  effect  than  is  attainable 
by  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  crowding  all  sorts 
of  plants  indiscriminately  together.  Where  a  con- 
siderable stock  of  the  above  plants  are  to  be  used, 
a  sufficient  number  of  cuttings  should  at  once  be 
put  in,  as  by  having  them  rooted  thus  early  the 
plants  should  be  in  a  position  to  get  established 
early  in  the  season. 

SONEEILAS  AND  Bertolonias.— These  pretty, 
handsome- leaved  subjects,  although  not  able  to 
bear  the  rough  usage  and  shade  inseparable  from 
use  in  the  way  advised  for  the  Fittonias,  &c., 
ought  to  have  a  place  in  all  collections  of  stove 
plants  where  a  good  amount  of  heat  is  available, 
without  which  it  is  useless  attempting  their  cul- 
tivation. They  root  freelj'  from  cuttings,  which 
may  be  put  in  now,  giving  them  a  brisk  heat,  and 
keeping  them  moist  and  close  under  propagating 
glasses. 

FRUir. 

Pines. — To  meet  the  demand  for  early  fruit, 
see  that  the  bottom-heat  in  which  the  first  batch 
of  Queens  are  plunged  does  not  fall  below  80°,  and 
let  the  top-heat  range  from  70°  at  night  to  SO" 
through  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  85°  to  U0° 
after,  closing  with  sun-heat.  Keep  the  evaporat- 
ing pans  filled  with  stimulating  liquid,  pay  parti- 
cular attention  to  root  watering  with  the  same  in 
a  diluted  form,  and  reduce  the  necessity  of  over- 
head syringing  by  damping  all  available  spaces, 
including  the  surface  of  the  bed,  when  the  house 
is  closed  for  the  day.  If  rhe  bed  in  which  winter 
fruit  is  swelling  shows  signs  of  declining,  take 
advantage  of  a  mild  day  tor  renovating  it  with 
fresh  fermenting  leaves  or  tan,  and  replunge  the 
plants,  keeping  the  Cayennes  and  Rothschilds  which 
started  late  in  October  and  November  together 
in  the  lightest  and  best  part  of  the  house,  where 
they  can  receive  heat  and  moisture  with  stimu- 
lating food,  as  recommended  for  the  early  Queens. 
If  well  rooted  and  not  overpotted,  these  plants  will 
give  excellent  Pines  at  a  time  when  good  English 
fruit  is  in  great  demand  and  not  too  plentiful. 
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Successions.  —  Strong  plants  intended  to 
make  growth  before  they  fruit  should  be  exa- 
mined, and  if  found  very  dry  at  the  root  a  little 
tepid  water  may  be  given  to  prevent  them,  from 
receiving  too  decided  a  check,  which  might  cause 
them  to  throw  up  prematurely.  In  light,  airy 
houses  an  occasional  dewing  over  with  the  syringe 
may  also  be  indulged  in,  but  in  close  pits  atmo- 
spheric moisture  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  the 
present.  If  the  bottom-heat  valves  have  been  kept 
shut  through  the  dead  months  of  November  and 
December,  and  the  heat  has  declined  below  70°, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  admit  a  gentle  circulation 
until  the  thermometer  indicates  a  move  upwards, 
but  great  caution  must  be  observed,  as  the  appli- 
cation of  water  to  the  fermenting  material  com- 
bined with  increasing  solar  heat  oft^n  produces 
the  desired  effect  without  having  recourse  to  the 
hot-water  pipes.  Gradually  increase  the  top  and 
bottom-heat  in  pits  containing  suckers,  which  re- 
quire shifting  into  fruiting  pots.  Give  a  little 
water  from  time  to  time  to  bring  the  soil  into  a 
growing  state,  and  shift  as  soon  as  the  roots  show 
signs  of  moving.  Meantime  push  on  the  usual  pre- 
liminaries as  opportunity  offers  by  getting  crocks, 
pots,  and  soil  ready  for  use  before  a  single  plant 
is  disturbed. 

Peaches. — Do  not  neglect  the  fertilisation  of 
the  later  kinds  of  Peaches  in  the  early  house,  and 
when  all  the  fruit  is  set  resume  syringing  with 
tepid  water  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  the  house. 
In  mild  weather  give  air  at  60°,  and  raise  the 
temperature  to  70°  or  7o°,  under  gleams  of  sun- 
shine; close  early,  and  aim  at  50^  to  55°  by  night. 
Disbudding  must  now  receive  attention,  and  in 
the  event  of  a  single  fly  having  gained  a  footing 
fumigate  lightly  once  or  twice  at  short  intervals 
as  soon  as  the  young  fruit  shows  signs  of  swelling. 
When  fairly  on  the  move  rub  oS  a  few  of  the 
smallest  and  worst-placed  fruit,  in  order  to  give 
strength  to  those  intended  to  ripen,  always  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  Peaches  nearest  the  base  of  the 
shoot  and  on  the  upper  side  are  the  most  promis- 
ing to  leave  for  the  crop.  Examine  the  borders, 
and  if  old  trees  show  signs  of  weakness  top-dress 
with  short  manure  and  water  with  clear  diluted 
liquid.  To  vigorous  young  trees  give  plenty  of 
water,  and  defer  the  application  of  stimulants 
until  they  begin  to  feel  the  strain  of  the  crop. 
Get  all  pruning  and  training  finished,  and  retard 
trees  in  late  houses  by  throwing  open  the  ven- 
tilators when  the  weather  is  not  very  severe. 

Figs. — When  the  weather  is  cold  run  down  the 
blinds  at  night,  and  counteract  the  drying  in- 
fluence of  fire-heat  by  introducing  additional  sup- 
plies of  fermenting  leaves.  Syringe  the  trees 
twice  a  day  to  keep  down  spider ;  stop  all  gross 
shoots  at  the  sixth  leaf;  thin  out  useless  spray  to 
give  young  spurs  aud  fruit  the  benefit  of  light  and 
air  as  the  season  advances,  and  feed  the  roots 
with  liquid  manure.  Encourage  the  trees  in  suc- 
cession houses  by  giving  fire-heat  and  moisture 
through  the  day.  Mulch  inside  borders  and  water 
with  tepid  liquid,  but  avoid  an  excess  of  moisture 
or  high  temperatures  by  night  until  the  terminal 
buds  show  signs  of  pushing  into  growth.  Trees 
struck  from  eyes  last  year  maj' be  encouraged  with 
warmth  and  moisture.  Remove  all  ground  suckers. 
Pinch  the  points  of  the  strongest  side  shoots  and 
train  the  leaders  to  straight  sticks. 

Orchard  house. — Owing  to  the  mildness  of 
the  season,  the  buds  on  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
still  standing  out-doors  have  got  very  forward, 
and  altogether  unfit  to  be  exposed  to  moderate 
severity  should  this  extraordinary  weather  be  suc- 
ceeded by  frost.  In  many  places  the  orchard 
house  is  used  for  other  purposes  in  winter,  and 
early  housing  of  the  trees  is  often  attended  with 
inconvenience  ;  but  steps  of  some  kind  should  be 
taken  for  getting  them  under  glass,  as  they  may 
be  placed  closely  together  for  a  time,  provided 
the  house  is  fully  ventilated  at  all  times,  unless 
frost  is  very  severe.  In  years  gone  by  it  was  the 
practice  to  pot  and  top-dress  trees  quite  up  to  the 
time  of  housing,  but  this  remarkable  season  fully 
confirms  the  sound  advice  to  get  all  work  of  this 
kind  performed  before,  if  possible,  or  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  the  leaf.     When  all  the  trees  are 


under  glass  keep  them  well  supplied  with  water, 
as  dryness  at  the  root  after  this  date  is  sure  to 
settle  the  crop  for  this  season.  Also  look  to  trees 
established  in  inside  borders,  mulch  well,  and  give 
them  repeated  waterings  until  the  soil  is  as  moist 
as  it  will  be  found  in  a  well-drained  Peach  border 
out-of-doors. 

Cherries. — Be  guided  by  the  state  of  the 
weather  in  the  management  of  early-started  trees 
now  approaching  the  blooming  period.  When 
tire-heat  is  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
night  temperature,  40°  to  45°,  with  a  little  air, 
should  not  be  exceeded,  and  in  the  event  of  a  con- 
tinuance of  severe  weather  a  few  degrees  lower 
will  be  preferable  to  sharp  firing.  As  Cherries 
cannot  be  fumigated  or  syringed  when  in  flower, 
see  that  the  trees  are  quite  free  from  insects  when 
the  blossoms  begin  to  open.  Pay  daily  attention 
to  fertilisation.  Ventilate  freely  without  causing 
a  draught,  and  avoid  damping  in  dull  weather. 
The  past  autumn  having  been  so  fine,  we  may  as- 
sume that  lifting  and  planting  were  performed 
at  the  proper  time.  If  still  in  arrear,  choose  the 
first  dry  day  for  the  completion  of  this  work  in 
late  houses,  using  good  turfy  loam  and  old  lime 
rubble.     Drain  well,  and  mulch  with  manure. 

Early  houses.  -After  the  fruit  is  all  set  on 
the  early  forced  pot  trees,  syringing  must  not  be 
neglected  to  keep  insects  down  and  to  wash  off 
the  remains  of  the  flowers.  If  fly  has  gained  a 
footing,  fumigate  when  the  trees  are  dry,  and 
repeat  if  necessary.  Allow  a  night  temperature 
of  50°  to  55°,  and  60°  to  65°  in  the  daytime,  with 
a  slight  increase  after  closing  on  sunny  afternoons, 
Where  the  young  fruit  is  too  thickly  set  relieve 
the  trees  by  removing  a  few  of  the  small  and 
badly  placed  ones,  and  at  the  same  time  gradually 
carry  on  disbudding  and  shortening  back,  when 
the  shape  of  the  trees  can  be  improved  without 
detriment  to  the  crop  of  fruit.  Water  well  with 
tepid  liquid,  and  give  the  roots  a  little  more  fresh 
top-dressing  when  they  show  upon  the  surface. 

CucuMBERS.^Winter- fruiting  plants  renovated 
with  fret^h  top-dressing  and  fermenting  Oak  leaves, 
as  formerly  directed,  will  now  be  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition  for  passing  through  the  present 
trying  period.  Counteract  the  ill  effects  of  inces- 
sant firing  by  covering  the  roof  at  night.  Keep 
the  glass  clean.  Syringe  all  available  spaces  to 
keep  down  spider,  and  remove  old  leaves  to  make 
room  for  young  growths,  which  must  not  be 
stopped  until  we  have  more  light  and  solar  heat. 
The  change  to  weather  of  a  colder  character  will 
not  admit  of  more  than  the  maintenance  of  mini- 
mum temperatures,  but  there  will  be  short  periods 
of  sunshine,  which  will  raise  the  house  to  the 
maximum  degree  of  heat,  and  this,  combined 
with  cleanliness  and  light  cropping,  will  keep 
them  progressing  until  we  have  brighter  weather. 
Put  in  cuttings  of  Telegraph,  sow  seeds,  and  pot 
on  young  plants  if  the  hills  or  fruiting  pots  are 
not  ready  for  them.  Follow  former  directions 
with  regard  to  making  hotbeds.  Where  a  good 
nursing  pit  is  at  command  do  not  be  in  a  hurry 
to  turn  out  young  plants  until  the  .'•oil  in  manure 
pits  and  frames  is  in  good  order,  and  danger  from 
rank  steam  has  passed  away. 
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Small  sowings  of  Lettuce  and  Cauliflower  may 
now  be  made.  Radishes  should  be  aired  regularly 
and  thinned  timely,  so  that  they  may  grow  with 
little  top  and  good  bulbs.  Wood's  Frame  ranks 
among  the  best.  As  the  days  lengthen  all  things 
indoor  strengthen.  Asparagus  we  force  in  old 
Pine  stoves,  and  with  very  little  trouble.  See  that 
old  stools  are  taken  out  and  replaced  at  once,  a 
remark  which  also  applies  to  Seakale  and  Rhubarb. 
Outside  Mushrooms  are  now  bearing  well,  and  the 
quality  far  in  advance  of  those  grown  indoors. 
Although  herbs  of  a  medicinal  character  have 
gradually  been  losing  ground  in  public  favour, 
the  best  season  for  replanting  herb  beds  and 
making  provision  for  the  coming  year's  supply 
being  at  hand,  a  few  notes  on  such  as  are  really 
useful  may  not  be  unacceptable;  Common  and 
Lemon  Thyme  are  what  may  be  termed  all-the- 


year-ronnd  herbs,  as  they  enter  into  the  wants  of 
the  culinary  department  both  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer.   They  are  readily  increased  by  means  of  cut- 
tings inserted  under  hand  or   bell-glasses,  also  by 
seed  ;  but,  if  taken  in  time,  division  of  the  roots 
is  the  readiest  way  of  making  good  beds  quickl}', 
and  during  this  month,  or  just  as  fresh  growth  is 
starting,  is  the  best  time  to  replant,  as  they  strike 
fresh  roots  directly,  and  soon  make  fine  clumps. 
The  best  position  for  herb  beds  is  a  border  close 
to  one  of  the  main  kitchen   garden  walks,  where 
they  are  within  ready   access   at  all  times  and 
seasons.      Beds    from    5    feet    to    6    feet    wide, 
with  alleys  between,  and  rows  of  plants  1  foot 
apart,  will  suit  both  common  and  Lemon  Thyme. 
Sage,  although  not  so  frequently  in    request  as 
the  preceding,  is  a  most  useful  herb,  but,  being  of 
coarser  growth,  requires  more  space  between  the 
rows  and  plants.     It  will  grow  freely  in  any  good 
kitchen  garden  soil,  and  is  readily  increased  by 
slips  or  side  branches  taken  off  with  a  heel  of  the 
old  wood  attached  to  them,  and  dibbled  deeply 
and  firmly  into  the  soil  so  as  to  get  rooted  be- 
fore the  sun  shines  too  brightly  ;    the  broad  and 
narrow-leaved    green    varieties   are    those    most 
largely   grown,  but   the   red-leaved  Sage   is  pre- 
ferred by  some,  and  it  is  very  hardy.     Mint  is  a 
useful  herb,  being  liked  both  in  a  green  and  dried 
state;  the  young  shoots  are  especially  valued  for 
mint  sauce  in  early  spiing,   and,  in  addition  to 
the    requirements   of    the    kitchen    necessitating 
constant   picking  of    the  tops  as    long   as    pro- 
curable, both  early  and  late  out  of  doors  there  is  a 
considerable  space  of  time  when  the   supply  of 
green  shoots  has  to  be  made  good  from  forcing 
pits.     A  large  stock  of  roots  is  necessary  in  order 
to  insure  a  supply,  and,theplant  being  of  a  true  her- 
baceous character,  it  roots  must  have  some  rest  be- 
fore itstarts  readily  intogrowthagain.  The  best  way 
in  order  to  have  a  good  supply  all  the  year  round 
is  to  annually  transplant  a  portion  of  the  stock, 
as  the  underground  roots  or  stems  of  the  plant 
need  fresh  feeding  grounds,  or  they  soon  perish. 
Mint  does  best  in  ratber  light  well-drained  land, 
and  the  addition  of  road  scrapings  or  old  mortar 
rubbish  is  better  than  manure  in  stiff  adhesive 
soils.      It  will  now    be   starting    naturally    into 
growth,  and,  if  pieces  of  the  roots  are  laid  in  drills 
and  just  covered  with  soil,  they  will  make  fine 
clumps  f  01  next  year's  forcing.  Plants  cut  down  will 
yield  a  supply  of  green  shoots  late  in  the  season, 
while  those  left  to  mature  their  growth  will  be  in 
the  best  condition  for  early  forcing.  They  must  be 
lifted  carefully,  so  as  not  to  break  the  growing 
points,  and,  if  covered  with  light  soil  in  boxes, 
and  introduced  to  gentle  heat,  a  supply  of  green 
shoots  is  readily  produced.     Tarragon  is  not  only 
in  great  request  in  the  kitchen,  but  especially  for 
mixing  with  salads.       It  is  rather  capricious  as  to 
soil;  but  where  it  does  not  succeed  in  the  ordinary 
kitchen  garden  soil,  we  have  found  a  mixture  of 
old  potting  material,  finely  powdered  brick  rub- 
bish,   and    coarse    sand    never    fail    to  grow   it 
well.       If  treated  exactly   the   same  as  Mint  in 
respect  to  cutting,  drying,  and  forcing,  a  supply  of 
both  green  and  dried  shoots  may  be  secured  at  all 
times.     Sweet    Marjoram,   Winter  Savory,  Hore- 
hound,  Hyssop,  Rue,  and  Fennel  should  be  grown 
in  limited  quantities.     When    once    established, 
they  are  not  fastidious  as  to  soil.     If  the  beds 
for  them  are  well  prepared  at  first,  they  will  yield 
a  supply  for  three  or  four  years  without  renewal ; 
merely  keep  them  free  from  weeds  in  summer,  and 
lightly  fork  in  some  old  hotbed  manure  about  this 
time  of  year.  Annual  or  biennial  herbs  are  of  quite 
equal  meritto  those  of  a  more  permanent  character. 
First  on  the  list  is  that  daily  want  of  the  kitchen, 
curled    Parsley.     It    is,   in   fact,  only   when   the 
supply   fails  that  the  importance  of  this  useful 
herb  is  realised.     This  is  the  time  to  make  pre- 
paration   by    thoroughly    cultivating  the  soil  in- 
tended for  its  growth.     It  is  a  strong  rooter  and 
gross   feeder,    and   one   good   plant  will  cover  a 
square  yard  of  soil,  and  yield  a  large  supply  of 
fine  leaves.     Single  rows  in  an  open  sunny  position 
in  rich  soil  yield  the  best  results  for  summer  and 
autumn,  if  sown  at  once  ;  for  winter,  sow  in  July, 
under  the  friendly  shelter  of  bush  fruits  or  at  the 
base  of  a  wall,  where  the  joung  plants  can  be 
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easily  protected  by  means  of  straw-thatched 
hurdles,  evergreen  branches,  or  similar  protec- 
tions. Chervil  is  a  valuable  biennial  or  annual 
herb  accjrding  to  the  time  at  which  it  is  sown,  the 
most  important  being  the  autumn  for  the  winter 
and  spring  supply.  It  is  much  in  request  for 
salading,  and,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  supply  in 
summer,  frequent  sowing  is  necessary,  as  in  hot 
weather  it  soon  runs  to  seed.  A  partially  shaded 
position  and  good  soil  are  the  best  antidotes  to 
premature  seeding.  Sweet  Basil  is,  perhaps,  the 
mo>t  important  of  the  true  annual  herbs.  The  first 
sowing  should  be  made  in  pots  or  boxes  in  heated 
pits  or  houses,  as  it  is  tender,  and  a  supply  of  it  can 
only  be  relied  on  from  the  open  air  during  the 
warmest  summer  months.  A  bed  should  be  sown  on 
a  warm  border  in  April,  and  another  iu  May,  for 
summer  use  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  nights  get  cold, 
the  supply  must  be  again  procured  from  under 
glass.  This  herb  is  highly  prized  in  a  dried  state, 
and  the  first  sowing  out-of-doors,  when  in  full 
bloom,  iu  July  or  August,  should  be  pulled  up  and 
carefully  dried  and  preserved.  Bush  Basil,  pot 
Marigold,  pot  Majoram,  Carraway,  and  many 
other  useful  herbs  may  be  easily  raised  from  seed. 


Ferns. 

BEST  CULTIVATED  FERNS. 
(  Continued  from  p.  62. J 

LOKCHITIS. — This  small  genus  comprises  only 
two  kinds  deserving  of  cultivation.  Both  are  bold 
growing  plants  provided  with  a  subterranean 
rhizome  of  fleshy  texture ;  their  crowns,  which 
seldom  grow  above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  are  also 
very  succulent,  and  produce  in  both  cases  robust 
fronds,  borne  on  light-coloured  and  nearly  trans- 
parent stalks.  Both  plants  thrive  well  in  a  mix- 
ture consisting  of  two  parts  peat  and  one  of  fibrous 
loam.  For  pot  culture  they  may  possibly  some- 
times beobjected  to  because  of  their  strong  growth, 
but  in  the  conservatory  or  the  winter  garden,  where 
bold-looking  plants  are  often  wanted  for  eifect, 
they  never  tail  to  prove  a  source  of  attraction, 
especially  if  planted  out  and  suflicient  space  be 
given  them  in  which  to  develop  their  handsome 
fronds;  the  under  surfaces  of  thelatter  when  fertile 
are  covered  all  over  with  sori,  thus  making  them 
very  conspicuous.  They  also  require  an  abund- 
ance of  water  at  the  roots  and  complete  protec- 
tion from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

L.  NATALENSis. — This,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
an  African  species,  the  bold  fronds  of  which  are 
tripinnately  divided  into  long  segments,  slightly 
cut  into  roundish  lobes.  They  are  produced  from  a 
very  fleshy  crown  which  is  densely  clothed  with 
short  light  hairs,  and  they  are  borne  on  stout 
stalks,  also  peculiarly  hairy.  The  height  of  the 
stalk  and  frond  varies  from  2  feet  to  4  feet.  The 
whole  plant  is  of  a  very  soft  texture  and  light 
green  colour.     >Stove. 

L.  PUBESCENS. — This,  by  far  the  more  popular 
of  the  two  species,  is  also  a  strong-growing  kind 
from  the  Mauritius.  If  differs  from  the  preceding 
principally  in  its  tripinnately  divided  fronds,  which 
are  also  produced  from  the  same  kind  of  succu- 
lent crown  and  divided  into  pinnatifid  segments, 
which,  instead  of  being  terminated  by  roundish 
lobes,  gradually  taper  to  a  sharp  point.  Its  robust 
and  handsome  fronds  also  generally  measure  from 
3  feet  to  5  feet  in  height,  and  are  borne  on  stalks 
densely  covered  all  round  with  short  whitish  hairs. 
The  whole  plant  is  also  of  a  very  light  green 
colour  and  soft  texture.     Stove. 

Ltgodium.— Of  all  known  climbing  Ferns 
those  comprised  in  this  genus  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  popular.  They  are  all  of  scandent  or  sut- 
scandent  habit,  and,  unlike  other  Ferns,  wilh 
perhaps  the  exception  of  Gleichenias,  their  grace- 
ful fronds  possess  the  property  of  extending  to  an 
almost  indefinite  length.  From  their  crowns  to 
their  extremities  the  fronds  sometimes  measure 
nnder  cultivation  from  2.5  feet  to  30  feet  in  length, 
and  form,  when  carefully  trained,  charming  fes- 
toons of  the  greatest  value  in  the  ornamentation 
of  a  lofty  winter  garden.   They  are  generally  free 


growers,  provided  a  suitable  place  is  found  for 
them,  but  some  are  more  robust  in  constitution 
than  others,  and  on  that  account  are  especially 
valuable  either  for  covering  pillars,  for  arching 
over  a  doorway,  or  even  for  training  along  the 
glass,  where  they  produce  a  pleasing  effect.  Where 
no  other  situation  is  available,  they  may  be  used 
very  effectively  as  rafter  plants,  and  may  even 
be  grown  in  pots  on  trellises,  but  in  this  last  way 
their  beauty  is  partially,  if  not  completely, 
destroyed.  The  strongest  growing  kinds  are 
all  natives  of  Tropical  America,  Australia, 
and  the  Polynesian  Islands,  and  the  smaller- 
growing,  more  delicately  divided  forms  come 
from  Japan  and  from  North  America,  and 
are  particularly  well  adapted  for  growing  as  win- 
dow plants,  the  more  so  as  they  can  withstand  a 
much  lower  temperature  than  the  others.  All  the 
Lygodiums  grow  well  in  a  spongy,  open  soil ;  that 
which  suits  them  best  is  a  mixture  of  peat  or  leaf  ■ 
mould,'  loam,  and  chopped  Sphagnum  in  about 
equal  parts.  They  all  require  an  abundance  of 
water  at  the  roots,  and  are  greatly  beoefitted  by 
frequent  and  copious  syringings  during  their 
growing  season,  viz.,  from  May  to  October. 

L.  DICHOTOMUM  (L.  flexuosum). — A  very  hand- 
some species,  native  of  the  East  Indies.  Its  very 
long  shoots  are  well  furnished  with  dichoto- 
mously  divided  fronds,  whose  segments,  opposite 
and  twice  divided,  grow  to  10  inches  or  12  inches 
in  length,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  bright  green 
colour  and  of  coriaceous  texture.  It  is  a  kind 
well  adapted  for  covering  pillars  of  large  dimen- 
sions, as  it  is  of  very  robust  growth  and  most 
effective  ;  its  foliage,  though  somewhat  massive, 
is,  nevertheless,  very  elegant,  and  remains  on  the 
plant  for  a  very  long  time.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  find  specimens  of  it  trained  on  pillars  and 
against  the  glass,  as  in  the  large  fernery  at  Kew 
Gardens,  where  they  are  the  admiration  of  all 
visitors,  retaining  their  foliage  for  three  or  even 
four  years.     Stove. 

L.  JAPONICUM.— This,  undoubtedly  the  most 
popular  form  in  the  whole  genus,  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  a  native  of  Japan,  where  it  is  fonnd  abun- 
dantly. Its  decorative  merits  are  so  well  recognised , 
that  for  years  past  thousands  of  plants  have  found 
their  way  to  our  great  flower  markets,  where  it  is 
known  only  under  the  name  of  Lygodium  scandens ; 
the  consequences  of  this  misnaming  are  that  in 
many,  if  not  in  all,  private  establishments  the 
plant  is  found  under  the  spurious  name,  and  that 
the  true  plant  nnder  the  true  name  only  exists  in 
botanical  gardens  and  a  few  nurseries,  where 
visitors  and  customers  generally  bestow  a  doubtful 
and  criticising  look  at  the  right  name  of  L.  japoni- 
cum  appended  to  the  specimen.  L.  japonicum  is 
quite  distinct  from  L.  scandens,  and  produces  some 
extremely  slender  growths  of  a  pale  green  colour, 
and  which  attain  8  feet  to  10  feet  in  length.  Its 
pinnae,  palmately  lobed,  are  closely  set,  and  in  the 
barren  fronds  narrow  and  slightly  notched  on  the 
margins ;  whereas  the  fertile  fronds,  which  give  the 
plant  a  beautiful  and  attractive  appearance,  bear 
their  fruiting  spikelets  at  the  apex  of  each  lobe. 
It  is  a  delightful  little  climber,  producing  light 
festoons  very  useful  for  table  decoration.  It  is 
also  well  adapted  for  growing  in  a  Fern  case 
in  the  drawing-room,  but  in  any  case  it 
should  always  be  grown  near  the  light.  Another 
use  to  which  it  may  be  put,  and  which  shows  its 
lovely  stems  and  fronds  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, is  by  being  used  as  a  basket  plant.  For  that 
purpose  a  basket  of  small  dimensions  is  of  very 
little  use,  as  it  does  not  afford  sufficient  scope  for 
the  full  development  of  the  plant ;  but  if  a  wire 
basket  of  say  12  inches  or  14  inches  in  diameter 
is  used,  and  three  plants  are  from  the  outset  put 
in  it,  one  between  each  chain,  it  will  in  a  remark- 
ably short  space  of  time  make  a  specimen  that 
has  no  equal  for  elegance,  for  while  some  of  the 
strongest  shoots  are  trained  upwards  along  the 
chains  and  in  the  centre  of  the  basket,  those  of 
medium  growth,  by  being  allowed  to  hang  all 
around  the  sides,  will  soon  cover  it  completely  and 
in  a  most  effective  manner.    Greenhouse. 

L.  PINNATIFIDUM. — A  very  handsome  species 
from  Tropical  Asia,  somewhat  in  the  way  of  the 


more  common  L.  polymorphum,  but  with  pinnatifid 
fronds,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance 
and  more  closely  set  than  in  most  other  kinds.  The 
pinna3,  which  are  always  set  in  pairs,  are  com- 
posed of  six  or  seven  pinnules,  the  lower  pairs  of 
which  are  in  the  fertile  fronds  strongly  auriculate  ; 
whereas  that  character  is  entirely  missing  in  the 
barren  ones.  In  both  cases  the  pinnules  are  borne 
on  short  stalks  of  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length  and  alternate,  of  a  very  bright  green  colour 
and  thin  texture.  The  fructification  is  very  pret- 
tily arranged  on  the  side  of  their  margins.  Stove. 

L  PALMATUM. — This  charming  North  American 
species  is  undoubtedly  the  most  delicate-looking 
as  well  as  the  hardiest  kind  of  the  whole  genus. 
From  a  long  and  very  slender  rootstock  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  almost  black,  the  growing  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  scantily  furnished  with  semi- 
transparent  jointed  hairs,  rise  at  a  distance  apart 
of  1  inch  or  2  inches  the  delicate  climbing 
fronds,  which,  for  grace  and  elegance,  are  not 
equalled  by  those  of  any  other  kind  in  cultivation. 
The  stalk  or  stipe  on  which  they  are  borne  is  dark 
at  the  base,  but  of  a  pale  green  colour  a  few  inches 
above  the  ground ;  although  very  slender,  yet  it 
has  considerable  strength,  for  its  texture  is  very 
tough.  The  lovely  fronds,  which  according  to 
their  being  barren  or  fertile  are  of  totally  different 
characters,  creep  and  climb  or  twine  themselves 
over  other  plants  to  the  height  of  3  feet  or  1  feet. 
The  sterile  fronds,  as  well  as  the  lower  part  of  the 
fertile  ones,  are  strictly  bipinnate  and  particularly 
shaped,  inasmuch  as  beginning  at  6  inches  or 
8  inches  from  the  ground  the  twining  midrib  bears 
very  short  branchlets  1  inch  or  2  inches  apart. 
These  branchlets  in  their  turn  divide  into  two 
short  slender  petioles,  each  supporting  at  its 
end  a  kidney-shaped,  deeply-lobed  leaflet.  These 
pinme,  of  a  rather  delicate  texture  and  of  a 
fine  pale  pea-green  colour,  are  generally  about 
1^  inches  broad,  with  a  deeply-rounded  sinus  at 
the  base.  They  are  divided  into  from  five  to 
seven  oblong  or  linear-oblong  obtuse  lobes,  whose 
both  surfaces  seem  to  be  smooth,  although  a  very 
few  hairs  have  been  at  times  noticed  on  the  un- 
der surface.  The  greatest  ornamental  character 
is  imparted  to  this  most  interesting  plant  by  its 
very  handsome  fertile  fronds,  entirely  different 
from  the  barren  ones.  Several  of  the  uppermost 
pairs  of  leaflets  are  paniculately  decompound,  be- 
ing pinnately  divided  with  pinnules  generally 
three-lobed.  It  is  found  growing  plentifully  in 
low,  moist  thickets  and  damp  open  woods  from 
Massachusetts  to  Virginia,  Eastern  Tennessee, 
and  even  Florida.  Besides  being  very  effective  as 
a  climbing  plant,  Mr.  D.  C  Eaton,  in  his  splendid 
work,  "  Ferns  of  the  United  States  of  America," 
says  that  the  carefully-pressed  fronds  are  much 
used  as  an  article  of  parlour  decoration  in  the 
cities  of  Connecticut  and  those  of  other  States.  For 
that  purpose  the  plant  is  gathered  in  August  and 
September,  and  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets 
of  Newhaven  and  New  York  in  great  quantities, 
both  in  fresh  condition  and  as  pressed  specimens. 
The  most  astonishing  feature  in  connection  with 
this  lovely  Fern  is  the  fact  that  the  gathering  of 
it  became  so  destructive,  that  some  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  ago  (18G9, 1  believe)  he  Legislature  of 
Connecticut  passed  a  special  law  for  its  protec- 
tion, when  the  offence  of  wilfully  cutting, 
uprooting,  or  otherwise  destroying  this  climb- 
ing Fern  was  made  punishable  by  a  maxi- 
mum of  £20  or  twelve  months'  imprison- 
ment, or  even  both  penalties.  This  is  probably 
the  only  instance  of  a  statute  law  by  which  a  plant 
has  received  special  legal  protection  solely  on  ac- 
count of  its  decorative  merits.  It  requires,  to  grow 
it  well  and  freely  to  develop  its  handsome  fertile 
fronds,  whose  fruits,  borne  in  miniature  catkins, 
ripen  about  September,  a  very  porous  soil :  the 
best  mixture  is  good  leaf-mould  and  chopped  half- 
decayed  Moss  in  equal  parts,  with  an  abundance 
of  water  at  the  roots  all  the  year  round,  but  prin- 
cipally from  March  to  September.     Greenhouse. 

L.  POLTSTACHYUM. — A  very  handsome  species, 
native  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  and  of  a 
totally  different  aspect  from  all  other  species 
on   account  of  its  stem?,   being   of  a  beautiful 
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claret  colour  at  the  base,  and  covered  all  over  with 
a  short,  woolly,  whitish  substance,  which  is  also 
observable  on  both  sides  of  its  glorious  fronds, 
whose  lanceolate  and  slightly  undulated  pinn» 
are  also  densely  clothed  with  it.  These  grow  to 
about  12  inches  in  length  and  have  deeply-lobed 
pinnules  from  3  inches  to  I  inches  long  and  about 
1  inch  in  breadth,  with  lobes  much  contracted 
towards  the  apex.  Although  requiring  as  much 
water  at  the  roots  as  any  other  kind,  it  will  not 
stand  syringing  over  the  foliage.     Stove. 

L.  POLYMOKPHUM.— This  West  Indian  species, 
though  in  general  appearance  and  at  first  sight 
somewhat  resembling  the  handsome  L.  dicho- 
tomum,  is  very  distinct  from  it,  inasmuch  as  its 
fronds,  instead  of  being  dichotomously  divided, 
are  simply  pinnate,  with  pinnte  set  rather  loose 
on  a  zigzagged  rachis.  These  long,  interminable 
fronds,  in5tead  of  starting  from  a  close  thick 
crown,  as  those  of  L.  dichotomum  do,  are  produced 
from  an  underground  creeping  rhizome  of  slender 
proportions,  and  their  pinnae,  instead  of  being  of 
a  coriaceous  texture  and  of  a  bright  green  colour, 
are  soft  to  the  hand  and  of  a  pale  green.     Stove. 

L.  RETICULATUM  (Lygodiotyon  Forsteri)  — 
This  fine  bold-looking  species  from  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  although  not  so  hardy  as  the  Japanese 
and  North  American  species,  has  for  a  long  time 
been  considered  a  gem  among  the  climbing  Ferns 
of  large  dimensions,  and  particularly  effective 
when  grown  on  a  pillar  where  massive  foliage  is 
required,  for,  besides  being  a  robust  grower,  its 
fronds  partake  of  a  beautiful  dark  glossy  colour 
when  the  plant  is  grown  in  a  rather  deep  shady 
place.  Its  pinnate  fronds,  which  are  firm  in 
texture,  vary  in  form  according  to  age ;  the  seg- 
ments are  lance-shaped  from  a  square  base  and 
borne  on  very  short  stalks,  and  they  are  also 
rendered  very  attractive  by  their  margins  being 
finely  toothed  and  beautifully  wavy.  The  fertile 
segments,  which  are  broader,  though  shorter  than 
the  sterile  ones,  bear  the  small  oblong  fruit-spikes 
in  rows  on  the  margins  like  so  many  blunt  teeth. 
A  soil  a  little  more  substantial  than  that  recom- 
mended for  the  other  kinds  will  suit  it  best. 
Stove. 

L.  SCANDENS. — An  East  Indian  species  of  very 
slender  growth  and  somewhat  confused  or  bushy 
habit,  and  thoroughly  different  from  the  L.  sjan- 
dens  of  commerce.  It  has  very  wiry  stalks  of  a  pale 
green  colour,  from  which  develop  pinnate  fronds 
rarely  exceeding  4  inches  in  length,  with  small 
heart-shaped  pinna3  set  alternately  and  rather  far 
apart  on  an  extremely  slender  rachis.  A  charac- 
ter peculiar  to  this  species  is  the  natural  propensity 
which  it  possesses  for  developing  fresh  young 
shoots  all  along  the  stems,  being  in  that  respect 
much  more  prolific  than  any  other  species  in  culti- 
vation.    Stove. 

L.  VENUSTDM. — This  beautiful  and  distinct 
species  from  the  West  ladies  is  very  rarely  seen 
in  perfection  ;  indeed,  it  is  seldom  met  with  in 
collections.  It  is  a  plant  which  requires  a  good 
deal  of  space  for  its  development,  as  it  is  a  robust 
and  rapid  grower,  with  pinnatifid  fronds  of  a 
pirticularly  soft  texture.  Its  long  shoots  are 
abundantly  furnished  with  pinn*,  borne  in  pairs, 
each  one  composed  of  ten  or  twelve  alternate 
pinnules,  palmate  at  their  base  and  deeply  serrated 
on  their  margins,  and  measuring  about  iJ  inches  in 
length,  with  the  exception  of  the  terminal  one, 
which  generally  is  from  4  inches  to  5  inches  in 
length.  The  fructification  is  produced  in  long 
spikelets,  which  give  the  fertile  frond  all  the 
appearance  of  being  bipinnatifid.  The  stalks  and 
rachise.s  of  this  species  are  very  brittle  and  densely 
clothed  with  short  greyish  hairs,  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  very  uncommon  and  peculiar 
character.  This  is  one  of  the  few  Lygodiums 
adverse  to  being  syringed  overhead  during  the 
summer  months.    Stove. 

L.  VOLUBILE.  —  A  somewhat  close-growing 
species  from  Brazil,  partaking  of  the  habit  of  L. 
pinnatifidum,  but  whose  pinnules  are  rounded  and 
mucronate  at  their  extremity  ;  they  are  generally 
bifid,  but  sometimes  also  simply  forked  at  the 
base,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour.    The  pinnse 


being  densely   set  along  the  stems  render  this 
species  very  valuable  for  pillar  decoration.  Stove. 
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EARLY  POTATOES  AND  THEIR  CDLTDRE. 
Of  all  early  vegetables  none  are  more  valued  than 
Potatoes.  In  gardens  where  forcing  appliances 
are  abundant,  tubers  may  be  dug  and  sent  to 
table  in  February  or  March,  and  from  that  time 
onwards  a  constant  supply  can  be  maintained.  In 
other  gardens  it  may  only  be  possible  to  grow  a 
few  dishes  for  use  at  Easter  or  Whitsuntide,  but 
it  must  be  a  poor  garden  indeed  where  something 
cannot  be  done  to  have  a  few  Potatoes  ready  for 
before   any   are   matured   in   open  quaiters. 


The  modes  of  growing  early  crops  are  numerous 
and  varied — so  varied,  indeed,  that  one  or  other  of 
them  may  be  found  to  be  suitable  for  gard£ns  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes,  and  now  is  a  good  time  to  begin 
such  work.  As  to  sorts,  that  is  a  question  which 
should  be  settled  at  the  outset,  as  some  are  much 
earlier  than  others,  and  of  course  only  very  early 
kinds  should  be  dealt  with.  A  good  early  Potato  is, 
in  my  opinion,  one  which  grows  very  dwarf  and  pro- 
duces a  large  quantity  of  even  sized  tubers  in  pro- 
portion to  its  top  growth.  It  is  useless  trying  to 
grow  a  Potato  in  a  shallow  frame  which  bears  stems 
2  feet,  3  feet,  and  i  feet  high.  Such  robust  haulm 
would  smother  everything,  and  produce  but  poor 
tubers  both  as  regards  size  and  flavour.  From  6 
inches  to  1  foot  is  height  enough  for  the  earliest 
Potatoes.  They  should  be  grown  near  the  light 
and  in  plenty  of  air,  both  of  which  have  a  tendency 
to  make  the  stems  dwarf  and  robust,  but  some 
kinds,  such  as  American  Rose,  will  make  a  large 
amount  of  top  growth,  no  matter  how  it  may  be 
grown.  The  earliest  kinds  of  Ashleaf,  such  as 
Rivers'  and  Veitch's,  make  excellent  Potatoes  for 
early  forcing ;  they  grow  compactly,  and  do  not 
take  up  mucb  space,  but  yield  a  fine  crop  of  well- 
fiavoured  tubers.  Sharpes  Victor  is  another  early 
variety  of  the  highest  merit,  and  we  have  found 
Porter's  Excelsior  wonderfully  good  when  grown  in 
a  frame,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Carter's  Eight 
Weeks. 

Different  modes  op  culture.— Perhaps  no 
plan  is  easier  or  more  remunerative  than  having 
Potatoes  on  hotbeds  under  frames.  Under  proper 
management,  a  frame  measuring  6  feet  by  4  feet 
will  produce  two  good  dishes  of  tubers,  and  by 
having  from  ten  to  a  score  of  lights  of  this  size 
large  quantities  of  good  tubers  may  be  obtained. 
The  material  required  for  a  hotbed  will  be  about 
two  cartloads  lor  each  light,  one  consisting  of 
leaves  and  the  other  of  stable  manure.  Where 
tree  leaves  cannot  be  had,  half-decayed  vegetables, 
such  as  Cabbage  and  Savoy  stumps,  may  be  used 
along  with  the  manure,  and  those  who  can  pro- 
cure matter  of  this  kind  need  have  no  difficulty  io 
forcing  Potatoes.  Get  a  heap  of  fermenting  ma- 
terial together  and  well  sweetened,  so  to  speak, 
before  forming  the  hotbed.  When  the  latter  is 
made  it  should  be  a  little  larger  every  way  than 
the  frames  which  it  is  to  support.  In  making 
it  up  layer  after  layer  should  be  put  on,  and  at 
the  same  time  every  fresh  layer  should  be 
firmly  trodden  down  until  at  the  finish  the 
bed  is  very  firm  and  capable  of  remaining 
so  until  the  crop  is  matured.  It  is  only  a  bed  of 
this  kind  which  will  retain  the  heat  throughout 
the  forcing  season.  Where  the  frames  are  deep 
or  unmovable,  as  they  are  in  some  cases,  it  is  oft«n 
unnecessary  to  make  up  a  bed  in  the  manner  just 
indicated.  In  that  case,  after  the  material  has 
been  mixed  it  should  be  thrown  into  the  frame 
and  trodden  firmly  down  until  it  is  within  a  foot 
or  so  of  the  top  ;  the  soil  should  then  be  put  on  and 
the  tubers  planted.  Thus  managed,  the  fermenting 
material  is  shut  up  from  the  action  of  the  weather, 
and  less  of  it  is  required  than  in  an  ordinary  hot- 
bed. 

Planting.  —  In  whatever  way  a  hotbed  is 
formed,  it  must  always  be  covered  with  soil  in 
which  to  plant.  This  should  be  a  good,  rich 
mixture,  containing  a  good  deal  of  manure 
and     a    little    sand.     It    should    be     placed 


within  the  frames  to  a  depth  of  9  inches,  and  this 
may  be  done  as  soon  as  the  bed  is  ready  for  its 
reception.  Probably  the  soil  when  first  put  in 
may  only  be  a  few  inches  from  the  top  of  the 
frame,  but  this  will  not  matter,  as  there  will  be 
no  top  growths  at  first  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  glass,  and  by  the  time  the  tubers  are  pushing 
up  tops  the  bed  will  have  subsided  a  little,  and 
this  will  give  room  for  development.  As  soon  as 
the  beds  have  been  soiled  they  should  be  planted. 
The  varieties  above  recommended  will  succeed 
admirably  set  15  inches  apart  each  way.  If  the 
tubers  have  sprouted  before  planting,  so  much  the 
better.  Do  not  break  the  growths  oS,  but  plant 
carefully  with  a  trowel,  and  the  sets  should  only 
be  put  about  3  inches  below  the  surface.  After 
this  admit  air  when  necessary,  and  cover  over  at 
nights  when  the  weather  is  unfavourable.  When 
the  tubers  are  forming  a  little  more  soil  may  be 
put  around  each  stem  to  prevent  the  young  Pota- 
toes from  becoming  green.  Culture  of  this  kind 
begun  in  the  first  week  in  this  month  has  resulted 
in  the  production  of  many  dishes  of  fine  Potatoes 
being  sent  to  table  in  April  and  May. 

Early  Potatoes  in  flower- pots.— This  is  a 
plan  which  may  be  practised  with  advantage,  espe- 
cially in  cases  in  which  hotbeds  cannot  be  made 
up,  as  the  pots  can  be  placed  here  and  there  in  any 
vinery.  Peach  house,  or  other  structure  in  which 
there  is  heat.  The  most  convenient  sized  pot  in 
which  to  grow  early  Potatoes  is  a  10- inch  one,  and 
two  or  three  dozen  of  these  will  produce  a  quantity 
of  valuable  tubers.  A  few  handf uls  of  fresh  leaves 
should  be  put  in  the  bottom  of  each  pot  for  drain- 
age, and  the  pots  should  afterwards  be  filled  half- 
way op  with  a  mixture  of  loam  and  horse  drop- 
pings. One  set  is  then  placed  in  the  centre  of  each 
pot,  and  only  a  slight  covering  of  soil  is  put  on 
afterwards  ;  indeed,  the  pots  are  not  filled  up  alto- 
gether until  the  stems  have  grown  a  foot  or  so 
in  height.  Additional  soil  is  then  added  as  an 
earthing  np.  As  soon  as  the  tubers  are 
planted  the  pots  may  be  placed  in  any  situation 
in  which  the  temperature  is  60°  or  65°.  Water 
should  be  given  sparingly  until  a  good  many 
leaves  and  roots  have  been  formed.  When 
matured  the  whole  can  be  turned  out  of  the  pots, 
and  the  tubers  separated  from  the  soil.  I  have 
also  grown  a  good  many  early  Potatoes  in  boxes  ; 
these  are  18  inches  wide,  2  feet  long,  and  6  inches 
deep.  They  are  filled  in  all  respects  like  pots,  with 
the  exception  that  from  six  to  eight  sets  are  put 
into  each  box.  At  present  we  have  just  shut  up  a 
Peach  house,  and  on  the  inside  border  of  this  we 
have  formed  a  lot  of  mounds  of  suitable  soil,  and 
into  the  ctntre  of  each  we  have  put  a  seed  Potato, 
which  will  soon  grow,  and  from  these  we  will 
have  several  dishes  with  very  little  trouble  long 
before  any  are  ready  for  digging  in  the  open.  In 
gardens  where  there  are  no  frames  cr  hothouses, 
artificial  means  of  raising  early  Potatoes  cannot 
be  resorted  to,  and  yet  even  in  these  there  are 
some  ways  which  may  be  practised  in  order  to 
have  Potatoes  ready  for  use  before  the  main  crops. 
In  most  gardens  there  are  some  walls  or  hedges, 
and  if  Potatoes  are  planted  at  the  bottom,  and  on 
the  sunny  side  of  these,  it  is  astonishing  how  early 
they  will  mature,  especially  if  the  soil  is  light.  In 
such  positions  the  sets  should  be  planted  about  the 
middle  or  end  of  February,  and  as  soon  as  the 
haulm  is  seen  above  ground  they  should  be  pro- 
tected from  frost  and  cold  cutting  winds  by  ever- 
green branches  or  straw.  On  borders  a  great 
many  early  Potatoes  may  be  quickly  brought  for- 
ward through  being  planted  in  narrow  Celery- 
like trenches,  which  are  easily  made  and  afford 
much  protection.  J.  MuiK. 

Marram. 

James's  Long-keeping   Onion.  —  Al. 

though  new  Onions  are  continually  making  their 
appearance,  and  are  expected  to  supersede  their 
predecessors,  they  soon  fall  back  to  their  proper 
place,but  James's  Long-keeping,  though  nonovelty, 
still  maintains  its  position,  and  invariably  pro- 
duces a  good  crop  of  useful  Onions,  fit  for  any  of 
the  culinary  purposes  for  which  Onions  are  grown, 
and  one  of  its  great  merits  is  that  it  keeps  sound 
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and  solid  without  any  attempt  to  start  into  growth 
till  quite  late  in  spring  ;  in  fact,  no  other  Onion 
that  I  know  will  yield  good  bulbs  the  year  round 
so  well  as  this,  and  to  this  alone  much  of  its 
popularity  is  due.  In  spring  good,  sound  Onions 
are  valuable  as  a  market  crop,  and  in  private 
gardens,  if  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  keep- 
ing up  the  supply,  it  is  during  spring  just  before 
the  autumn-sown  crop  is  tit  for  use  ;  therefore, 
although  this  variety  is  already  more  largely 
grown  than  any  other,  I  would  say,  do  not  neglect 
to  include  it  in  every  list  of  vegetables.  Sow 
moderately  thick  in  rows  1  foot  apart,  so  as  to  get 
a  crop  of  medium-sized  bul  bs,  and  store  them  when 
harvested  in  a  dry,  airy  place. — J.  G.,  Bants. 


NEW  VEGETABLES. 
M.  Henri  Vilmobin  thus  describes,  in  the  Jteviie 
llorticole,  some  vegetables  not  yet  in  commerce. 
As  M.  Vilmorin  is  considered  to  be  an  excellent 
jadge  of  vegetables,  and  has  unusual  facilities  for 
proving  them,  the  kinds  here  recommended  by 
him  should  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  growers 
generally  ;  — 

Curled  Endive  Grosse  Pancalierb.— A 
variety  resembling  the  Chicorie  de  Neuve,  with  this 
difference  that,  instead  of  spreading  over  the 
ground,  the  leaves  grow  upright,  and  form  a  fair- 
sized  heart,  which  blanches  naturally  without 
tying.     Hardy  and  productive. 

Olive  Gourd. — A  new  variety,  which  appears 
to  be  very  interesting  and  of  great  merit  as  a  long- 
keeping  kind  ;  it  is  very  vigorous,  the  fruits  weigh- 


Lettuce  Mortatella  (black-seeded). — A  tine 
and  good  winter  Lettuce,  with  very  dark  green 
leaves,  like  the  Laitue  Verte  Grosse  (large  green 
Lettuce).  Plant  round,  hard,  tinted  with  red 
on  the  upper  portion. 

White  Heart  Cabbage  (Moyen  de  la  Halie, 
midseason  market). — About  as  early  as  the  Chou 
Tihi  Hdtif  d'Etampes  (very  early  Etampes  Cab- 
bage), and  which  it  might  on  a  pinch  replace. 
It  has  a  heart   rather  large  at   the   base,    and 


OUve  Qouri, 

ing  as  much  as  from  6  lbs.  to  10  lbs.,  and  rasembling 
an  Olive  in  form  and  colour.  The  skin  is  smooth, 
the  rind  being  thin,  whilst  the  flesh— golden  yellow 
in  colour— is  firm  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Dwarf  Green  Vert  Early  Lettuce  (black- 
seeded).— Very  much  like  our  Laitue  Grosse 
Lente  a  Monter,  and  also  a  spring  kind,  but  it  is 
greener,  less  leafy,  and  the  heart  smaller.  This 
Lettuce  is  equally  suitable  for  forcing  in  frames 
and  for  the  open  air. 

Haricot  Flageolet  Merveille  de  France 
— This  variety,  which  is  another  remarkable  gain 
of  M.  Bonnemain's,  belongs  to  the  Flageolet  type, 
lesembling  the  Haricot  Chijvrier  in  its  fine  seeds, 
which  are  very  green  when  dry,  and,  by  the  way, 
the  leaves  fall  before  attaining  maturity,  but  it  is 
earlier,  more  productive,  with  longer,  straighter, 
and  finer  pods.  A  merit  which  distinguishes  this 
variety  is  that  of  preserving  the  green  colour  of 
the  seeds  after  cooking,  which  enables  one  to  have 
Haricots  in  winter,  which,  although  dry,  have  the 
fresh  appearance  of  newly-gathered  Beans.  I 


White  IIe%rt  Cabbage. 

surrounded  by  not  more  than  five  or  six  leaves, 
whicli  allows  of  its  being  very  closely  grown,  so 
that  the  produce  obtained  is  relatively  great, 
which,  added  to  its  good  quality,  entitles  it  to  a 
foremoit  place  among  spring  Cabbages. 

Pea  Laxton's  Marvel  — Semi-dwarf,  with 
green  wrinkled  seeds,  growing  from  2  feet  to 
2;^  feet  high.  Pods  deep  green,  from  3  inches  to 
4  inches  long,  tolerably  broad,  slightly  scimitar- 
shaped,  pointed  at  the  ends,  and  containing  from 
seven  to  nine  seeds.     A  fine  productive  kind. 

Adirondack  Potato. — An  American  kind, 
vigorous,  mid-season,  prolific,  and  a  good  keeper. 
Tubers  round,  with  shallow  eyes,  smooth  and  pale 
red  in  colour,  and  growing  closely  together.  Flesh 
white  and  floury. 

Potato  Iaaiio  —Also  an  American  kind,  very 
prolific,  late,  but  vigorous,  hardy,  and  resisting 
disease  fairly  well.  Tubers  round,  or  rather 
oblong,  white,  with  the  eyes  marked  and  tinted 
with  rose  colour.     Keeps  well. 

Radish  —Semi-long,  scarlet,  very  early,  with 
short  leaves — a  v.ry  pretty  kind;  olive-shaped, 
very  early,  of  a  lively  scarlet  colour,  and  remark- 
able for  its  small  leaf  development,  which  renders 
it  very  valuable  for  frame  culture.  On  account  of 
the  beauty  of  its  form  and  col  jur  this  Radish  will 
certainly  be  much  prized,  both  by  private  and 
market  growers. 

Green  semi-dwarf  Curled  Kale.  —  This 
grows  about  2.i  feet  high  and  is  intermediate  be- 
'ween  the  Chou  Frise  Grand  (large  Curled  Kale) 
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Green  semidwarj  Curled  Kale. 

and  the  Chou  Frise  ;"i  Pied  Court  (short-stemmed 
Curled  Kale),  but  differs  from  both  in  the  ap- 
pearance of   the  leaves,  which  are   plume-like. 


more  curled,  shorter,  and  turned  up  at  the  ends. 
Very  hardy,  and  recommendable  both  as  a  vege- 
table and  as  an  ornamental  plant  for  the  winter. 

White  Cos  Burgundy  Lettuce  (white- 
seeded). — Coming  very  close  to  Laitue  de  la 
Passion,  spotted  and  coloured  on  the  heart  in  the 
same  manner,  but  larger,  whiter,  and  hearting 
better.  It  is  equally  good  for  summer  culture  and 
for  the  winter  in  the  open  ground, 

Bellegarde  Cantaloup  Melon.  —  A  very 
early  and  also  a  very  productive  kind,  with  oblong 
fruit,  very  smooth,  spotted  with  olive-green  on  a 


Bellegarde  Melon. 

greenish  ground,  skin  very  delicate,  flesh  red  or 
orange,  very  thick,  and  of  fine  flavour. 

DwarfCapucis  Pea  — Verymuch  grown  in  the 
north  of  France,  where  it  is  much  esteemed;  itsome- 
what  resembles  the  Pois  Nain  Hdtif  Breton  (early 
dwarf  Brittany  Pea).  It  is  hardy  and  extremely 
productive,  semi-early,  and  has  no  skin  to  the  pods. 
Height  about  2  feet ;  seeds  round,  white,  and  very 
smooth. 

Carrot  Guerandb.— This  variety,  which  comes 
to  us  from  Basse-Bretagne,  appears  to  us  to  have 


Carrot  Gxterande. 

great  value  for  market  culture.  It  is  a  very  bulky, 
short,  red  Carrot,  some  4  inches  through  at  the 
top  by  6  inches  in  length,  rounded  oil  at  thepoinf. 
It  should  be  grown  in  a  well  stirred,  rich,  and 
deep  soil. 

White-fleshed  Black  Sugar  Beet.— This 
variety  has  no  other  particular  merit  than  that 
of  the  distinctive  appearance  which  its  black  rough 
skin  imparts  to  it,  and  which  may  render  it  useful 
to  sugar  manufacturers.  It  is  of  ordinary  quality, 
containing  some  10  per  cent,  of  sugar,  which  bei  ng 
colourless  does  not  in  any  way  injuriously  affect 
the  manufacture.  J.C.  B. 

Stewed  Celery.— This  is  the  best  dish  that 
goes  on  my  table.  We  raised  4500  heads  of  Celery, 
and  owing  to  the  past  summer  having  been  a  moist 
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one,  it  is  excellent,  and  I  have  stewed  Celery  every 
day.  We  use  for  this  purpose  the  best  Celery, 
boil  it  whole  in  water  in  a  pan  for  au  hour,  then 
strain  ofE  the  water  and  cook  it  in  milk,  thickened 
a  little  if  needful,  adding  a  pinch  of  salt  and  also 
a  nip  of  butter.  I  never  tasted  stewed  Celery  until 
I  had  it  last  year  in  Manchester  ;  now  I  have  it 
every  night  for  supper. — \Vm.  Falconer. 


TOMATOES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
Tomatoes  have  so  much  increased  in  public  esti- 
mation of  late,  that  instead  of  pounds,  as  in  former 
years,  they  are   now  produced   by   the   ton.     In 
many  gardens  glass  structures  are  entirely  devoted 
to  them,  and  even  in  establishments  in  which  such 
structures  are  limited  in  number,  attempts  are  made 
to  produce  Tomatoes  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible 
by  growing  at  least  a  few  plants  in  some  of  the  pits 
or  forcing  houses.     In  order  to  obtain  early  crops, 
the  seeds  should  be  sown  under  glass  in  autumn 
or  early  in  spring ;  the  plants  should  be  potted 
singly  and  kept  near  the  glass  to  prevent  them 
from    becoming  weakly    or    "  drawn,"  and   they 
should  be  shifted  into   larger  pots  as   they   are 
found   to  require  them.     They   may  be   success- 
fully fruited  in  pots  some  8  inches  or  10  inches  in 
diameter,  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat,  such 
as  in  a  bed  consisting  of  tree-leaves  or  tan.     The 
stems  should  be  trained  under  the  glass  roof,  like 
those  of  a  Grape  Vine,  or  the  plants  may  be  trained 
to  stakes  in  the  form  of  standards,  or  otherwise. 
They  may  either  be  retained  in  pots  as  directed,  or 
planted  out    in    a   bed  of    soil.     But   in  either 
case  the  use  of  a  rich  compost  is   unnecessary, 
and  is  indeed  better  avoided,  as  it  tends  to  the 
production  of   leafage  more  than   of   fruit.      As 
soon  as  a  sufficiency  of  the  latter  is  formed,  its 
development  may  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  liquid 
manure.     Although  early  Tomatoes  will  doubtless 
continue  to  be  grown  under  glass,  those  for  the 
main  supply  will  generally  be  grown  in  the  open 
air,  and  seed  for  this  crop  must  not  be  sown  very 
early,  as  such  plants  cannot  with  safety  be  turned 
out  before  the  end  of  May  or  the   beginning  of 
June.    Therefore  towards  the  end  of  March  will  be 
sufficiently  early  to  sow  such  seed,  and  that  should 
be  done  in  pots  or  seed-pans  placed  in   gentle 
warmth,  or  say  in  a  temperature  not  under  60^. 
When  large  enough  to  handle,  the  seedling  plants 
should  be  potted  singly  and  gradually  inured  to 
the  open  air.     When   planted  in  a    favourable 
situation,  such  as  on  the  south  side  of  a  garden 
wall,  to  which  the  plants  can  be  properly  trained, 
unless  the  season  proves  unusually  unfavourable, 
an  abundant  crop  may  be  confidently  expected. 

Training. — In  cases  where  a  suitable  wall 
cannot  be  spared  forthis  purpose,  the  plants  may  be 
trained  to  a  temporary  wall  or  wooden  fence,  having 
the  desired  aspect  and  of  the  requisite  height,  say 
5  feet  or  6  feet,  or  they  may,  in  a  sheltered  and 
suitable  situation,  be  trained  to  stakes.  The 
warmth  and  shelter  of  a  wall  are,  however, 
especially  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  kingdom, 
essential  to  the  thorough  ripening  of  this  fruit. 
Even  on  comparatively  poor  soils  the  Tomato 
will  grow  freely.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
keep  the  branches  thin,  and  to  remove  all  un- 
necessary shoots  and  foliage  which  might  other- 
wise injuriously  shade  the  fruit.  The  latter,  if 
desired  for  exhibition,  should  also  be  thinned,  and 
by  this  means,  and  by  Eelecting  for  cultivation 
the  large  fruiting  sorts,  individual  fruits  may 
be  grown  to  a  great  size  and  to  a  weight  of 
something  like  a  pound  each.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, follow  that  large  fruit  is  of  better  quality 
than  that  of  medium  size,  or  that  it  possesses  any 
other  advantage  beyond  mere  size.  The  plants 
are  somewhat  tender,  and  succumb  to  a  few 
degrees  of  frost.  Therefore  towards  the  end  of 
the  year,  more  particularly  if  the  season  has  been 
at  all  unfavourable,  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  considerable  portions  of  unripened,  but  full- 
sized,  fruits  remain  in  a  green  condition  requiring 
only  time,  or  an  increase  of  temperature,  to 
complete  the  ripening  process.  Should  there,  how- 
ever, be  indications  of  autumnal  frosts  occurring 
before  such  fruits  are  injured  by  them,  they  should 


be  removed  and  hung  up  in  some  glass  structure  or 
spread  out  upon  a  shelf  fully  exposed  to  light.  If 
the  temperature  is  moderately  high,  such  fruit  will 
speedily  ripen,  and  will  be  found  to  be  in  all  re- 
spects equal  to  that  which  has  finished  this  process 
upon  the  plants.  When  grown  under  glass  Toma- 
toes are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  an  aphis,  or 
rather  a  small  moth,  apparently  peculiar  to  the 
plant,  but  it  nevertheless  attacks  other  species  of 
plants  as  well  which  may  happen  to  occupy  the 
same  structure.  When  examined  through  a  power- 
ful lens  this  moth  is  shown  to  be  remarkably 
beautiful,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  injure  the 
plants  it  infests  further  than  in  the  course  of  time 
to  in  some  degree  soil  them.  It  readily,  however, 
succumbs  to  fumigation  by  Tobacco. 

The  VARiETlESot  Tomato  are  already  too  numer- 
ous, and  new  varieties  are  continually  being  intro- 
duced ;  therefore  those  wishing  to  grow  large  and 
handsome  fruit  may  select  such  sorts  as  Trophy, 
Hathaway's  Excelsior,  Hopper's  Goliath,  Chiswick 
Red,  Glamorgan,  &c,,  while  such  varieties  as 
Burghley  Pet  are  so  very  ornamental  as  to  have 
secured  for  themselves  a  place  upon  the  dessert- 
table.  As  a  generally  useful  and  exceedingly 
prolific  variety  many  growers  may  give  preference 
to  the  old  Orangefield  Dwarf.  P,  Grieve. 


Variegated  Kale.— A  good  strain  of  this 
will  produce  beautifully  curled  leaves,  which  assume 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  throughout  the 
winter,  and  forgarnishing  Appier  Pears,  and  other 
dishes  of  dessert  fruits  they  are  admirably  suited. 
Indeed,  from  November  until  the  end  of  March 
nothing  can  surpass  them  in  usefulness  for  this 
purpose.— J.  MuiB. 


BOOKS. 


Blanched  Chicory— This  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  materials  for  spring  salading.  The  roots 
are  easily  grown  in  quantity,  and  the  blanching 
of  the  young  growth  can  be  performed  in  posi- 
tions that  cannot  be  utilised  for  any  other  crop, 
I  sow  the  seed  in  April,  drawing  drills  for  it  1 
foot  apart,  and  scattering  it  thinly.  As  soon  as  the 
seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle,  they  are 
thinned  out  to  about  3  inches  apart,  and  beyond 
keeping  the  ground  clean  by  frequent  surface 
stirrings,  they  give  no  further  trouble  until  the 
roots  are  required  for  forcing.  Then  by  lifting 
a  few  at  intervals  and  placing  them  in  any  waim 
position,  and  excluding  light,  they  soon  produce 
leaves  fit  for  use.  It  a  dark  Mushroom  house  or 
cellar  is  available,  simply  planting  the  roots  in 
any  vacant  space  will  ensure  a  supply.  It  only  well 
lighted  houses  are  available,the  following  plan  will 
be  found  to  answer  well,  viz. :  Plunge  the  roots  into 
large  flower-pots.  Thoseabout  12inches  in  diameter 
answer  well,  as  they  are  of  sufficient  depth  to  allow 
theroots  to  be  inserted  atfulUength.  Fill  in  around 
them  with  fine  soil,  give  a  good  soaking  of  water, 
and  then  set  them  in  the  position  which  they  are 
to  occupy,  placing  an  inverted  pot  over  the  one  in 
which  the  roots  are.  Strong  roots  will  yield  two  or 
three  pickings  of  thoroughly  blanched  leaves  be- 
fore they  are  exhausted,  and  in  spring,  when  salad 
is  in  daily  request  and  the  supply  of  Lettnces  and 
Endive  difficult  to  maintain,  a  good  supply  of  this 
easily  grown  crop  is  most  acceptable,  and  with 
plenty  of  Mustard  and  Cress  and  Beetroot,  the 
work  of  keeping  up  a  supply  ot  salading  will  be 
greatly  assisted.  Salads  are  easily  enough  got  in 
mild  winters  ;  it  is  in  case  a  spell  of  severe  weather 
should  set  in  that  these  useful  roots  should  be 
grown,  and  March  winds  generally  try  the  re- 
sources of  gardens  that  depend  on  outdoor  sup- 
plies.—J.  G.,  Santa. 


SHORT  NOTES.— KITCHEN. 


Early  Peas,— The  time  has  aRain  come  round  for  sowiiiL 
earl,v  Peas,  and  the  question  arises,  which  is  the  earliest 
sort?  After  testing  nearly  every  early  variety,  I  lilse 
Veitch's  Selected  Extra  Early  Pea  hest  It  is  fit  for  use 
some  ten  days  before  any  of  the  others,  and  it  tills  its  pods 
well -a  desideratum  in  an  early  Pea.  To  those  who  have 
not  CTOwii  it  I  would  say,  nivc  it  n  fair  and  impartial  trial 
alonfc'  with  other  eaily  varieties.-W.  GALLOP,  Bmil/ard, 
Dorchester. 

Preserving  vegetables.— the  Gaeden  for  Decem- 
ber 29  contained  a  few  brief  remarks  on  preservinc  veee- 
tables  in  a  green  state  in  the  Netherlands.  Any  further 
information  on  the  subject  nt  preserving  both  vegetables 
and  fruit  will  to  me,  and,  perhaps,  also  to  others,  be  very 
acceptalde.  More  variety  in  our  dishes  of  dessert  for  winter 
use  would  certainly  be  desirable.  Gooseberries,  for  in- 
stance, would  lie  of  ureal  value  it  succes.sfully  kept  in  plump 
condition,  I  have  recently  eaten  some  that  had  undergone 
a  process  of  steaming,  hut  though  the  flavour  was  good 
they  were  too  soft  ior  dessert. —T.  L. 


GUIDE  TO  METHODS  OF  INSECT  LIFE.* 
Under  this  somewhat  curious  title,  Miss 
Ormerod  has  published  ten  lectures  which  she 
delivered  at  the  request  of  the  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture ;  they  now  form  an  instructive  and  in- 
teresting little  book,  which  will  be  found  useful 
to  all  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  plants,  and 
who  are  desirous  ot  knowing  something  about  the 
insects  which  attack  them.  This  knowledge 
should  be  particularly  useful  at  the  present  time, 
as  so  much  stress  is  now  laid  by  so  many  persons 
on  the  benefit  of  a  vegetable  diet,  or  at  any  rate 
on  the  propriety  of  using  as  food  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  garden  produce  than  has  been  usual 
hitherto,  and  as  our  crops  are  liable  at  times  to 
suffer  so  much  from  the  ravages  of  insect  pests. 
There  are  no  returns  available  from  which  to 
estimate  the  losses  which  sometimes  occur  to 
growers  of  garden  produce,  but  they  must  be  very 
considerable.  The  loss  to  the  Hop  growers  in  1882 
through  the  failure  of  the  crop  in  many  places,  owing 
to  the  attacks  of  the  aphis,  is  estimated  at  a  million 
and  a  half  sterling,  and  that  to  the  Turnip  crop  in 
1S81,  caused  by  the  Turnip  flea  beetle,  at  more  than 
halt  a  million.  Each  lecture  forms  a  chapter. 
The  first  is  employed  in  considering  what  an  insect 
is,  the  nature  of  their  metamorphoses  or  transfor- 
mations, and  some  details  concerning  the  eggs  and 
larvEe,  In  the  second,  the  chrysalis,  perfect  insect, 
and  the  orders  into  which  insects  are  divided  is 
discussed.  It  is  a  pity  the  original  divisions  of 
the  lectures  have  been  kept  to,  for  it  would  have 
been  more  convenient  it  the  various  insect  trans- 
formations had  been  considered  in  the  same 
chapter. 

After  giving  a  list  of  the  natural  orders  as  they 
are  usually  arranged,  the  authoress  says  :  "  For 
our  purpose,  it  will  be  much  more  convenient  to 
take  first  those  orders  which  are  grubs,  maggots, 
or  caterpillars  in  their  first  states,  and  arrange 
them  in  succession  by  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  their  legs,  or  sucker  feet,  of  the  grubs,  and 
wings,  or  apparent  wings,  in  each  order  ;  next  the 
orders  which  are  nearly  alike  in  all  their  states, 
as  grasshoppers  and  others."  What  benefit  is  ob- 
tained by  this  alteration  does  not  appear,  and  this 
classification  is  not  adhered  to,forit  itwere,  bees, 
wasps,  and  insects  of  that  order  would  be  placed 
before  butterflies  and  moths,  as  the  grubs  of  the 
former  order  are  legless,  with  the  exception  of 
those  ot  the  sawflies  and  Siricidaj,  while  the  cater- 
pillars ot  the  latter  always  have  legs.  The  last 
eight  lectures  give  an  account  ot  the  habits,  &c., 
of  various  insects,  arranged  according  to  the  classi- 
fication just  alluded  to,  mentioning  the  injuries 
they  commit  and  certain  methods  ot  destroying 
them,  or  preserving  crops  from  their  attacks.  On 
the  last  two  points  this  work  is  by  no  means  ex- 
haustive ;  it  aims  rather  at  indicating  in  a  general 
way  the  best  means  of  procedure.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  much  can  be  done  by  such  general  mea- 
sures as  the  application  of  proper  manures,  keeping 
the  ground  free  from  weeds  and  rubbish,  drainage, 
making  certain  that  a  crop  grows  freely  during 
its  early  existence,  in  very  dry  seasons  assisting  it 
by  watering— in  fact,  any  operation  which  would 
be  known  by  the  term  good  cultivation,  A  know- 
ledge of  the  habits  ot  an  insect  is  very  essential 
in  successfully  contending  against  it ;  for  in- 
stance, "  In  the  case  of  the  grubs  of  the  Turnip  saw- 
fly  (Athalia  spinarnm),  which  cannot  quit  its  skin 
unless  it  is  firmly  fixed  by  the  skin  of  the  old  one, 
it  it  cannot  drag  itself  out  it  perishes  in  the 
stifling  wrapping  of  its  late  coat.     This  knowledge 
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is  utilised  by  brushing  or  driving  sheep  through 
the  attacked  fields,  and  thus  by  simply  loosening 
the  hold  of  a  destructive  pest  we  save  much  of  the 
crop.  Caterpillars  will  bear  a  great  amount  of 
cold  without  injury  so  long  as  they  remain  where 
they  have  placed  themselves  for  the  winter  ;  some 
will  bear  being  frozen  hard  without  the  least  in- 
jury; but  if  they  .are  disturbed  from  their  cells 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  left  exposed 
to  freezing  in  wet  loose  soil,  then  they  perish. 
What  the  exact  reason  of  this  may  be  I  do  not 
know ;  probably  many  points  act  together— the 
choking  of  the  breathing  pores  for  one  thing,  the 
drying  up  when  exposed  to  the  wind  for  another, 
and  also  the  starvation  of  the  creature  if  it  wakes 
up  from  its  sleep  under  such  circumstances.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  if  we  know  the  habits  of 
some  caterpillars  is  to  be  helpless  and  torpid  during 
winter,  we  can  readily  act  on  it.  One  great 
benefit  in  turning  up  the  ground  during  winter, 
which  Miss  Ormerod  has  omitted,  is  that  the  hiber- 
nating grubs  or  chrysalides  are  rendered  more  ac- 
cessible by  birds.  Again,  "  in  many  cases  the 
different  items  of  treatment  which  go  to  make 
good  farming,  and  good  gardening  as  well, 
will  of  themselves  keep  down  a  great  deal 
of  insect  attack.  By  good  cultivation  of  the 
surface,  and  proper  as  well  as  liberal  manuringr 
by  rotation  of  crops,  and  clearing  fields  and 
borders  of  useless  trash  and  weeds,  we  turn  out  a 
great  quantity  of  the  pests  which  are  harbouring 
in  the  ground  and  also  insure  a  good  healthy 
growth,  such  as  will  support  the  crop  under  a 
moderate  attack,  and  by  the  rotation  of  crop  and 
absence  of  weeds  we  are  often  able  to  present 
starvation  to  our  grubs,  as  many  of  them  will  only 
(or  perhaps  we  should  say  can  only)  live  on 
special  food." 

Nearly  every  insect  alluded  to  in  this  book  is 
figured,  generally  in  its  different  states.  In  the 
preface  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  figures  have 
been  obtained  from  various  sources  ;  this  is  evident, 
as  they  vary  very  much  in  quality,  both  from  an 
artistic  and  entomological  point  of  view  ;  some  are 
excellent,  particularly  those  from  Curtis'  "  Farm 
Insects,"  but  some  are  very  poor,  notably  figs.  91, 
94,  and  9.5.  Fig.  49  is  by  no  means  a  bad  represen- 
tation of  the  insect,  but  it  is  inserted  head  down- 
wards, which  is  a  pity.  On  the  second  page  it  is 
stated  that  "  an  insect  is  an  annulose  animal." 
The  word  annulose  is  not  in  the  glossary,  as  it 
should  be,  as  it  is  a  word  which  will  not  be  under- 
stood by  many  in  whose  hands  this  book  should 
be.  And  further  on  we  read,  "  The  rings  are  com- 
monly about  thirteen  in  number."  Thirteen  is 
the  typical  number.  "  One  of  these  forms  the  head, 
the  three  next  support  the  legs  and  wings,  and  the 
remaining  rings  form  the  abdomen,  and  contain  a 
portion  of  the  organs  of  digestion  and  those  of 
reproduction."  This  is  not  exactly  correct ;  by 
allowing  one  ring  for  the  head  and  three  for  the 
thorax,  nine  will  remain  for  the  body  or  abdomen, 
but  nine  cannot  be  found  in  most  insects,  two 
rings  at  least  forming  the  reproductive  organs. 

Anyone  examining  an  ordinary  beetle  must  not 
be  misled  by  not  at  once  seeing  the  proper  number 
of  j  oints  or  rings,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
wing-cases  in  many  species  almost  entirely  cover  the 
body,  so  that  to  see  the  rings  the  underside  of  the 
insect  must  be  examined,  or  the  wing  cases  and 
wings  removed.  The  thorax  also  of  many  insects 
looks  as  if  it  were  formed  entirely  of  one  piece, 
but  it  is  not,  nevertheless.  The  propriety  of  using 
E  nglish  terms  whenever  practicable  is  very  sensi  bly 
put.  "  I  would,  therefore,  advise,  with  regard  to 
insect  knowledge  for  farm  use,  that  whenever  an 
Kn  Jlish  word  has  a  well-known  meaning  and  may 
correctly  and  properly  be  used,  you  should  use  it 
rather  than  the  scientific  one."  And  again  ;  "  In 
regard  to  the  insects,  I  would  strongly  advise 
speaking  of  them  by  their  common  English  names ; 
but  still,  with  regard  to  their  scientific  names,  it 
is  very  desirable  to  observe  and  show  our  pupils 
that  these  have  a  very  precise  meaning."  This 
little  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  learning  something  about  the  insects 
which  are  at  times  so  destructive  to  our  garden 
and  field  crops.  Q.  S. 


LES  CLEMATITES  A  GRANDES  FLEDES.* 
By  a.  Lavallee. 

This  comprises  a  beautiful  series  of  drawings, 
with  descriptions  of  the  larger  flowered  species  of 
Clematis,  and  is  a  worthy  continuation  of  the  use- 
ful work  of  the  president  of  the  National  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  France.  The  plants  are  drawn 
with  truth  and  grace,  and  the  drawings  are  deli- 
cately reproduced  by  Lemercier.  The  book  is  very 
interesting  as  regards  the  light  it  throws  on  some 
of  oar  garden  hybrids.  Our  well-known  Clematis 
Jackmanni,  long  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid,  is  de- 
clared to  be  a  Japanese  species  called  C.  Habon- 
ensis.  It  is  very  important  that  this  point  should 
be  put  clear,  inasmuch  as  everyone  appears  to 
have  been  misled  as  to  the  origin  of  the  plant,  and 
it  puzzled  the  author  for  years.  He  declares  it 
could  not  have  originated  from  its  reputed 
parents,  and  he  found  the  plant  in  a  bundle  of 
specimens  collected  in  Japan  by  Ur.  Savatier. 

Little  notice  is  taken  in  the  book  of  the  various 
garden  forms  of  these  fine  plants,  but  the  in- 
formation it  contains  is  important  from  a  gar- 
den point  of  view,  and  we  thank  the  author 
heartily  for  this  further  evidence  of  his  long- 
continued  and  great  work  in  the  cause  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  including  now  these  most  graceful 
climbing  plants.  \V.  R. 


I  REES  AND  Shrubs. 


NOTES  ON  SHRCBS. 
The  double  Spanish  Bkoom.— Is  any  reader 
of  The  Gakden  acquainted  with  the  double  yel- 
low Spanish  Broom  ?  It  appears  to  have  been 
known  to  Loudon,  and  as  its  name  is  given  by 
Mons.  Lavallee  in  the  list  of  trees  cultivated  by 
him  at  Segrez,  one  may  reasonably  hope  that  it  is 
not  altogether  lost  to  our  gardens,  although  a  long 
search  through  English  catalogues  has  proved  fruit- 
less. The  following  rather  quaint  record  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  double  Spanish  Broom  is  thus 
.given  by  CoUinson,  the  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Linnieus  :  **  I  first  introduced  the  Spanish 
Broom  with  double  flowers  ;  it  was  sent  me  from 
Nuremberg,  anno  1746,  in  a  pot,  nicely  wickered 
all  over ;  it  cost  there  a  golden  ducat,  came  from 
thence  down  the  Elbe  to  Hambro',  and  was 
brought  by  first  ship  to  London  in  good  order.  I 
soon  inarched  it  on  the  single-flowered  Broom,  and 
gave  it  to  Gray  and  Gordon,  two  famous  nursery- 
men, and  the  public  soon  had  it  from  them."  The 
single-flowered  type  of  Spartium  junceum  is  one 
of  our  most  useful  ornamental  shrubs  ;  it  is  readily 
procured  from  seed,  and  thrives  in  almost  any 
tolerably  dry  spot.  In  a  wild  state  it  is  found 
widely  distributed  through  South  and  South-eastern 
Europe. 

The  sheuebt  Cisquefoil  (Potentilla  fruti- 
cosa). — A  considerable  number  of  shrubs  which 
find  a  place  in  our  gardens  are  not  so  handsome 
or  so  well  worth  growing  in  many  respects  as  the 
subject  of  this  note.  It  has  short,  pinnate,  silky 
leaves  and  terminal  sub-corymbose  cymes  of 
golden  yellow  flowers,  the  whole  plant  forming  a 
compact  bush^clothed  with  blossoms  and  attaining 
a  height  of  from  2  feet  to  i  feet.  Some  additional 
interest  attaches  to  this  species  in  the  eyes  of 
many  on  account  of  its  being  a  native  of  Britain. 
In  England  it  is  found  on  the  rocky  banks  of 
rivers,  and  is  only  recorded  from  Upper  Teesdale, 
Durham,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland.  In  Ire- 
land it  is  confined  to  the  counties  of  Clare  and 
Galway.  Outside  the  British  Isles  its  distribu- 
tion is  a  very  extended  one,  reaching  from  Arctic 
Europe,  iiberia.  West  Asia,  to  the  Himalayas.  It 
also  occurs  both  in  East  and  West  North  America. 
In  Teesdale  the  fiowers  appear  to  be  function- 
ally unisexual,  and  differ  somewhat  in  appear- 
ance ;  both  forms  are,  however,  very  well  worth 
growing.  As  might  be  expected,  specimens  from 
widely  separated  geographical  districts  differ  a 
good  deal  in  general  aspect ;  the  size  and  form  of 
the  leaflets  vary   considerably,   and  the  flowers 
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exhibit  variations  in  size.  As  before  stated,  how- 
ever, any  form  is  worth  a  place  in  the  garden,  a 
damp  spot  in  the  shrubbery  border  or  on  the 
rockwork  suiting  the  plant  best.  Several  forms 
are  grown  at  Kew,  and  in  June  and  July,  when 
in  flower,  prove  very  attractive  objects.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  shrubby  Cinque- 
foil  is  thoroughly  hardy. 

RuBHS  odoratus.— It  seems  somewhat  strange 
that  a  plant  so  accommodating  as  this,  and  one, 
moreover,  so  thoroughly  worthy  of  a  place  in  any 
garden,  should  not  be  more  frequently  met  with. 
Although  introduced  at  the  very  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  still  unknown  to 
a  considerable  number  of  the  gardening  world 
Being  thoroughly  hardy,  and  a  handsome  plant  of 
the  easiest  cultivation  into  the  bargain,  it  only 
requires  attention  being  called  to  it  to  ensure  a 
due  recognition  of  its  merits.  It  will' grow  in 
any  place  where  the  common  Raspberry  will  thrive 
and  demands  no  more,  if  as  much,  care.  London's' 
name  —  the  sweet-scented-leaved  Bramble  — 
seems  hardly  so  appropriate  as  that  adopted  by 
Dr.  Asa  Gray  in  his  "  Manual  of  the  Botany  of 
the  Northern  United  States,"  viz.,  the  purple- 
flowering  Raspberry."  Under  favourable  condi- 
tions, the  purple-flowering  Raspberry  will  attain 
a  height  of  nearly  6  feet,  and  will  produce  a  suc- 
cession of  its   beautiful    purple-rose  blossoms 

which  measure  about  2  inches  in  diameter— from 
June  to  September.  The  name  odoratus  was 
bestowed  on  the  species  on  account  of  the  very 
grateful  fragrance  of  the  foliage. 

Hamamelis  JAPONIca.— Botanically  the  H. 
arborea,  noticed  in  last  week's  GAEDEN.is  identical 
with  this  plant,  though  for  garden  purposes  the  two 
are  thoroughly  distinct ;  they  flower  at  the  same 
time,  and  may  be  seen  blooming  side  by  side  at 
the  present  moment  in  the  Arboretum  at  Kew. 
Whilst  H.  arborea  has  orange-yellow  fiowers,  those 
of  H.  japonica  are  a  pleasing,  soft,  almost  lemon- 
yellow  colour.  Besides  the  difference  in  the  colour 
of  the  flowers,  there  seems  also  a  difference  in  the 
habit  of  the  two  plants,  H.  arborea  apparently 
being  a  taller,  stronger  grower  than  H.  japonica. 
All  the  Witch  Hazels  are  most  desirable,  hardyj 
early-flowering  shrubs,  and  well  worthy  a  place  in 
any  garden.  The  American  Witch  Hazel  (H.  vir- 
ginica)  commences  to  flower  in  autumn,  and  some- 
times continues  to  produce  a  succession  of  its  fine 
yellow  flowers  almost  until  the  following  spring 
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PRUNING  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 
There  are  many  things  in  a  garden  that  require 
to  be  done  at  the  proper  time  if  a  full  measure 
of  success  is  to  be  reaped,  and  the  pruning  of 
flowering  shrubs  is  one  of  them.  For  the  most 
part,  the  proper  time  is  just  as  they  go  out  of 
flower.  In  certain  positions  we  have  to  keep  the 
red  flowering  Currant  in  a  small  state,  and  annual 
pruning  in  our  strong  soil  becomes  a  necessity. 
We  therefore  make  a  point  every  spring,  as  soon 
as  it  goes  out  of  flower,  to  cut  back  all  the  shoots 
which  have  flowered  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
old  wood.  By  doing  this  the  branches  are  kept  in 
proper  form,  and  the  plant  has  time  to  make  new 
growth,  and  to  get  it  matured  for  next  year's  flower- 
ing. In  this  matter  it  has  all  the  character  of  the 
garden  Currant ;  i  e.,  it  does  not  object  to  pruning, 
and  it  will  invariably  yield  larger  racemes  of 
flower  on  young  wood  than  on  old.  Magnolia 
conspicua,  when  trained  to  a  wall  and  in  a  good 
deep  soil,  usually  makes  a  few  vigorous  top  shoots, 
and  if  these  were  not  cut  away  early  in  the  winter 
they  should  be  removed  at  once.  This  Magnolia 
forms  spurs  similar  to  those  of  a  Pear  tree  when 
trained,  and  if  they  are  getting  so  far  from  the 
wall  as  to  require  shortening  back,  now  is  the 
time  to  do  it ;  but  do  not  cut  back  too  hard  into 
the  old  wood,  or  it  may  not  break  into  growth 
again.  A  safe  point  is  to  leave  6  inches  of  the 
old  spur,  which  willinvariably  break  out  into  new 
growth.  Where  Berberis  stenophylla  is  used  as  a 
climber,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  it  in  good  form 
without  pruning  ;  but  it  will  do  the  plant  no  harm 
if  any  useless  branches  are  cut  away  as  soon  as 
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the  flowering  season  is  past.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  delayed  after  the  flowers  have  faded,  or 
there  will  not  be  time  for  flowering  wood  for  next 
year  to  be  made.  When  grown  in  the  shrubbery 
in  a  suitable  soil  it  also  gets  somewhat  unruly  in 
growth,  and,  although  one  may  feel  reluctant  to 
cut  such  a  beautiful  plant,  pruning  is  sometimes  a 
necessity. 

Chimonanthus  fkagrans  should  be  pruned 
in  February.  Young  plants  growing  vigorously 
should  not  have  their  leading  branches  cut  back 
until  they  have  filled  the  space  allotted  to  them ; 
but  strong  branches  may  have  all  the  breastwood 
cut  back  to  within  3  inches  or  i  inches  of  the 
stem  so  soon  as  they  have  reached  the  limits  as- 
signed to  them.  This  shortening  back  will  cause 
them  to  break  afresh,  and  it  is  the  growth  which 
they  make  next  summer  that  will  produce  flowers 
early  next  year.  Concerning  Ceanothus  azureus 
grandiflorus,  a  word  of  caution  is  needed  in  the 
case  of  those  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with 
the  treatment  which  it  requires.  Like  some 
other  good  wall  plants,  it  flowers  on  the  young 
wood  of  the  current  year ;  and  the  caution  I  would 
give  is,  that  the  young  growth  must  be  preserved. 
Where  there  are  vacant  spaces  to  be  covered,  lead- 
ing shoots  must  be  trained  there  as  they  advance 
in  growth ;  but  all  the  other  growth  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  in  its  own  way,  as  it  will  flower 
more  freely  and  have  a  much  better  effect  when 
not  stiffly  trained  to  the  wall.  As  this  Ceanothus 
is  not  quite  hardy  in  all  places,  the  pruning 
should  not  be  done  until  all  danger  of  severe 
frost  is  over.  As  a  general  ru'e  the  middle  of 
March  is  soon  enough,  and  then,  if  the  plant  is 
vigorous  and  in  a  warm  position,  all  the  young 
growth  that  flowered  the  prerious  year  should  be 
shortened  back  to  within  3  inches  of  the  main 
branches. 

Weigela  rosea,  when  grown  in  a  shrubbery 
border,  is  best  allowed  to  have  its  own  way,  and 
then  it  will  flower  with  great  freedom  ;  but  as  a 
wall  plant  it  requires  some  care  in  pruning  in 
order  to  have  it  in  flower  every  yeir  alike.  As  it 
does  not  flower  until  the  end  of  June,  it  cannot 
be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  plants  which 
flower  two  or  three  months  earlier;  but  when  once 
the  right  treatment  is  understood,  it  can  be  had  in 
bloom  every  year  as  easily  as  any  ether.  The  way 
in  which  this  is  effected  is  to  thin  out  the  shoots 
that  have  flowered  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  fade, 
which  will  give  room  for  the  growth  which  is  then 
being  made.  Spiiaja  arisitolia  for  the  shrubbery 
border  is  the  most  stately  of  all  the  Spirajas,  and, 
when  in  flower,  as  effective  as  it  is  stately  :  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  nearly  all  the  Spiraeas 
are  dwarf-growing  shrubs  ;  therefore  pruning  must 
be  avoided  until  they  get  too  large  for  the  posi- 
tion* assigned  to  them.  The  system  of  pruning 
should  be  the  same  in  all  cases.  Although  they  do 
not  flower  all  at  one  time,  no  one  can  err  if  they 
prune  them  so  soon  as  they  go  out  of  flower. 
Whether  the  variety  be  Thunbergi,  which  Bowers 
early  in  June,  or  ariietolia,  which  blossoms  six 
weeks  or  two  months  later,  how  much  or  how  little 
pruning  will  be  necessary  depends  upon  the  size 
and  condition  of  individual  plants.  As  a  general 
rule,  a  judicious  thinning  out  of  the  branches  is  all 
that  is  necessary,  except  in  the  case  of  those 
that  are  getting  too  large.  Then  a  somewhat 
severer  cutting  back  may  be  given  without  run- 
ning any  serious  risk,  as  the  centre  of  the  plant 
should  in  such  cases  be  left  untouched  for  one 
year.  As  the  single-flowered  varieties  of  Kerria 
japonica  are  getticg  fashionable,  a  brief  reference 
to  them  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  list  We 
find  that,  grown  in  bush  form  in  the  mixed  border, 
they  do  not  thrive  so  well  as  one  rnight  wish. 
They  make  more  growth  than  is  desirable,  and 
there  is  a  proportionate  scarcity  of  flowers;  while 
in  another  garden  not  far  distant,  where  this 
plant  is  trained  to  a  wall,  it  makes  less  growth 
and  flowers  more  freely  than  our  plants  of  it  do, 
which  have  more  room.  As  it  is  a  very  hardy 
plant,  the  pruning  should  be  done  in  autumn  ;  all 
that  is  required  is  to  cut  away  some  of  the  old 
wood,  leaving  the  last  season's  growth  its  whole 
jength. 


TirE  Guelder  Rose  (Viburnum  Opulus)  is 
another  plant  that  when  allowed  to  grow  in  its  own 
way  flowers  more  freely  than  when  pruned,  and  is 
more  effective  when  large  thansmall ;  butthat  is  no 
sufficient  reason  why  it  cannot  be  had  in  small 
gardens  more  generally  than  it  now  is,  for  it  is  as 
amenable  to  pruning,  in  order  to  keep  its  growth 
within  certain  limits,  as  any  other  shrub.  As  soon 
as  the  flowering  season  is  over,  the  long  growths 
should  be  headed  back,  and  where  the  branches 
are  too  thick  they  should  be  thinned  out  to  make 
space  for  young  growth,  for  it  is  on  the  growth 
made  during  the  current  year  that  it  flowers  the 
next  season.  J.  C.  C. 

Chlmonanthus  fragrans  —Although  the 
variety  grandiflorus  is  larger  and  more  ornamental 
than  fragrans,  it  has  less  of  that  delicious  scent 
for  which  both  are  remarkable.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, replace  altogether  the  original  form,  which 
we  much  admire  on  account  of  its  neutral  grey 
aspect.  The  latter  appears  to  be  the  hardier  of 
the  two,  and  while  the  larger  form  occupies  a  wall, 
we  should  never  fail  to  have  this  in  the  shrubbery. 
In  this  position  it  does  extremely  well  at  Cam- 
bridge. There  is  also  in  the  same  garden  the 
variety  called  luteus,  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  two 
just  referred  to. — R.  I.  L. 

The  Tree  Ivy. — It  is  curious  to  note  how  few 
use  this  fine  variety  effectively.  We  saw  one  by 
a  roadside  away  from  all  gardens  some  months 
ago,  many  feet  through  the  head,  and  forming 
one  of  the  handsomest  Evergreens  that  could  be 
desired.  It  was  a  plant  of  the  common  Ivy,  which 
had  grown  up  an  old  stone-and-mortar  pillar, 
that  once  probably  formed  the  gate-post  of  a 
small  farmhouse.  Above  this  6  feet  of  pillar, 
finding  nothing  to  climb  on,  the  plant  assumed 
the  tree  habit,  and  spread  forth  with  a  roundish- 
flat  head  into  a  beautiful  object.  There  are  few 
country  places  where  a  few  of  these  Tree  Ivies 
could  not  be  placed  with  advantage.  Native 
Evergreens,  they  fear  not  frost,  and  no  foreigner 
could  give  a  happier  effect. 

Spiraea  confusa  and  Thunbergi.  — 
In  The  Garden  (p.  34)  it  is  stated  that  Hpircca 
confusa  was  exhibited,  at  the  last  meeting  at 
South  Kensington,  by  Messrs.  Stuart  &  llein. 
Through  a  similar  notice  in  one  of  your  contem- 
poraries two  years  ago,  I  was  induced  to  send  to 
the  same  exhibitors  for  some  plants  of  that  par- 
ticular variety  ;  but  as  it  did  not  correspond  with 
the  variety  which  I  knew  as  confusa,  a  friend  of 
mine  sent  specimens  of  it  to  Kew,  and  the  autho- 
rities there  named  it  Thunbergi.  Which  is  right  I 
do  not  pretend  to  say  ;  but  it  may  save  further 
disappointment  if  this  statement  is  made  public, 
as  Thunbergi  is  by  no  means  a  scarce  plant,  and 
anyone  having  it  already  will  only  get  the  same  va- 
riety as  they  already  possess,  unless  a  different 
form  is  sent  from  that  which  I  received.  I  enclose 
flowering  sprays  of  our  plant.  It  appears  to  me 
that  Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mein  have  fallen  into  error 
as  regards  their  so-called  Spira;a  confusa. — 
J.  C.  C. 

*,*  The  plant  sent  under  the  name  of  Thun- 
bergi is  very  different  from  the  true  Thunbergi, 
which  has  linear  serrated  leaves  and  long-stalked 
white  flowers  borne  singly  or  in  clusters  all  along 
the  branches.  In  all  probability  the  plant  exhi- 
bited at  South  Kensington  by  Messrs.  Stuart  & 
Mein  is  correctly  named  ;  at  any  rate  it  belongs  to 
quite  a  distinct  group  from  S.  Thunbergi,  bearing 
the  flowers  in  stalked  corymbs.  The  leaves,  too, 
are  quite  different  in  form.  —  Ed. 

Berries  and  birds— Living  on  the  confines 
of  an  extensive  park,  in  which  are  to  be  found  the 
chief  berry-bearing  trees  and  shrubs,  my  attention 
has  often  been  drawn  to  the  different  times  at 
which  these  fruits  are  attacked  by  birds.  The 
thrushes  clear  the  Mountain  Ash  almost  as  soon  as 
they  are  coloured  ;  the  next  attacked  are  the  earlier 
Cratiegi ;  these  are  gradually  cleared  according  to 
their  ripening  and  the  severity  of  the  season. 
Cotoneaster  Simonsi  has  long  since  been  bare  of 
berries;  next  attacked  werethetreesof  Cotoneaster 
frigida,  all  of  which  are  not  yet  stripped.  The 
last  to  be  eaten  are  the  berries  of  Cotoneaster 


microphylla,  which  must  be  frosted  to  become 
acceptable.  As  I  write  I  look  on  a  hedge  100  feet 
long  which  has  been  red  with  the  fruit  of  this 
useful  shrub  ;  a  flock  of  greenfinches  is  seldom 
absent,  varied  by  occasional  visits  of  blackbirds 
and,  more  seldom,  thrushes.  As  far  as  I  can 
judge,  the  finches  eat  only  the  central  stone, 
strewing  the  lawn  with  the  red  envelope,  while 
the  blackbird  and  missel  thrush  swallow  the  whole 
fruit.  The  conduct  of  the  birds  towards  the 
Aucuba  berries  was  amusing;  when  they  first 
were  berried  (by  the  introduction  of  the  male 
plant),  the  thrushes  tried  them,  but  found  them 
worthless,  and  dropped  them,  leaving  marks  of 
their  bill  on  the  berry.  This  I  have  not  seen  for 
some  years;  they  have  learnt  how  tasteless  they 
are.  When  the  Pyracanth  is  berried,  the  date 
of  the  attack  on  it  depends  on  the  severity  of  the 
weather ;  after  frost  they  soon  are  palatable. 
The  Skimmia  japonica  we  have  not,  but  when  the 
Skimmia  oblata  is  berried,  one  visit  of  the  field- 
fares or  missel  thrushes  will  clear  a  large  bush, 
as  I  have  learnt  to  my  disappointment.— J.  S.  C, 
Bath. 


ORCHIDS. 


ORCHIDS  AT  HACKNEY  DOWNS. 

An  evident  proof  of  the  growing  popularity  of 
Orchids  at  the  present  day  is  afforded  by  the  rapid 
increase  that  is  being  continually  made  to  the  lists 
of  cultivators,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  Besides  Orchid  importers,  nurserymen, 
and  amateur  growers,  another  class  of  Orchid  culti- 
vators has  sprung  into  existence  daring  the  past 
few  years.  This  class  comprises  those  who  pur- 
chase largely  at  auction  sales  of  imported  plants, 
which  they  establish  and  grow  on  to  a  flowering 
state  and  then  sell  them,  usually  when  in  bloom. 
The  working  up  of  this  raw  material,  so  to  speak, 
obviously  necessitates  skilful  manipulation  on  the 
part  of  thecultivitor  in  ordtr  to  make  it  remunera- 
tive, for  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  art  of 
properly  establishing  imported  Orchids  is  one 
of  the  most  diflacult  phases  of  Orchid  cultiva- 
tion, and  to  a  tradesman  one  of  the  most  hazard- 
ous. The  cultivators  to  whom  the  foregoing 
remarks  refer  may,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  be  classed  as  trading  amateurs.  One  of 
these  is  Mr.  J.  E.  Bonny,  of  88,  Downs  Park 
Road,  Hackney,  whose  collection  we  visited  the 
other  day,  and  better  grown  Orchids  of  all  de- 
scriptions than  it  contained  we  have  seldom  seen. 
Here,  in  a  populous  neighbourhood,  with  all  the 
disadvantages  of  a  smoke-laden  atmosphere,  you 
may  see  what  can  be  done  with  regard  to  growing 
Orchids  in  towns.  One  could  scarcely  credit  that 
they  could  be  grown  to  such  perfection  where  sun- 
light is  obscured  almost  throughout  the  winter 
montlis,  and  where  the  sooty  particles  that  per- 
vade the  atmosphere  settle  in  layers  on  the 
foliage.  With  all  such  disadvantages,  however,  it 
is  evident  that  success  may  be  attained  provided 
other  essentials  are  thoroughly  carried  out.  Mr. 
Benny's  garden  is  entirely  covered  with  glass- 
houses, none  of  which  are  large,  and  to  this  we 
are  inclined  to  attribute  his  success.  Large  Or- 
chid houses  are  a  mistake  anywhere,  and  more 
especially  in  towns. 

The  first  house  we  enter  is  one  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  cool  Orchids,  the  bulk  consisting  chiefly 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum  (Alexandra;).  This 
house  is  what  is  called  hip-roofed,  or  three-quarter 
span.  It  is  low,  so  that  the  plants  are  brought 
near  the  light,  an  all-important  factor  in  cool 
Orchid  culture.  Mr.  Bonny  is  so  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  light,  that  many  of  the  plants 
in  this  house  actually  touch  the  glass,  and  in  or- 
der to  obviate  the  effects  of  frost  the  shading  is 
let  down  at  night  if  the  weather  is  at  all  frosty. 
The  healthy  green,  firm  texture  of  the  foliage  is 
evident  proof  that  the  plants  are  well  cared  for, 
and  in  summer  the  leaves  become  quite  ruddy  or 
bronzed  by  exposure  to  sunlight,  though  the 
house  is  shaded  with  hexagon  netting.  Air  is  ad- 
mitted every  day  throughout  the  year,  and  even 
on  the  day  of  our  visit,  when  quite  a  gale  was 
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blowing,  the  roof  ventilators  were  opened  widely, 
but  the  direct  blast  was  sifted  and  broken  in  pass- 
ing through  the  hexagon  netting.  Mr.  Bonny's 
canons  of  cool  Orchid  culture  seem  to  be  plenty  of 
air,  as  much  light  as  possible,  and  abundance  of 
atmospheric  moisture.  The  latter  is  evaporated 
from  the  floors,  which  are  paved  with  grooved  tiles 
that  hold  water  coutinually,  while  immediately 
beneath  the  stages  are  beds  of  common  garden 
soil,  than  which  no  better  evaporating  surface 
could  be  had  in  an  Orchid  house.  Overpotting. 
too,  is  a  practice  that  is  strenuously  avoided  here ; 
and  so  assured  is  Mr.  lionny  of  the  evil  effects 
doe  to  overpotting,  that  some  of  his  plants  subsist 
entirely  without  soil.  An  instance  of  this  we 
noticed  in  some  uncommonly  fine  pieces  of  Onci- 
dium  Marshallianum,  of  which  numbers  were 
growing  in  the  cool  houses.  These  were  merely 
growing  on  blocks  and  teak  rafts,  on  which  the 
roots  fastened  themselves  tenaciously.  There  was 
not  a  particle  of  soil  used  for  any  of  the  plants  of 
this  Oncidium,  yet  we  have  not  seen  any  better. 
These  were  rapidly  coming  into  bloom  ;  in  a  short 
time  their  long  spikes  laden  with  swarms  of 
flowers  like  golden  butterflies  will  be  a  sight  worth 
seeing.  Another  Oncidium  that  was  growing  ex- 
cellently well  along  with  the  Alexandrses  was  the 
charming  little  Oncidium  concolor,  of  which  there 
is  a  goodly  number  here.  Many  fail  to  do  this 
Oncid  well,  probably  because  it  is  grown  too  warm. 
Here  the  plants  are  in  small  pots  all  shelved 
close  up  under  the  roof.  By  the  way,  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  a  large  importation  could  not  be  made 
of  this  Oncid  in  order  to  make  it  more  plentiful 
than  it  is.  It  is  unquestionably  a  gem  among  yel- 
low Oncids,  second  only  to  the  much-prized 
Rogersi. 

Among  other  flowering  plants  were  some  excep- 
tionally fine  Odontoglossums,  conspicuous  being 
a  fine  variety  of  Wilckeanum,  Halli,  leucoglossum, 
triumphans,  and  an  uncommonly  finely  marked 
variety  of  0.  Alexandra?,  of  wliich  there  were 
hosts  of  other  forms  in  bloom.  Another  notice- 
able flowering  Orchid  was  Colax  jugosus,  which  is 
grown  to  perfection  in  the  same  moist  and  cool 
house  as  Skinner's  Lycaste.  The  next  house  is  oc- 
cupied by  Cattleyas,  which  are  grown  in  the  same 
excellent  style  as  the  cooler  Orchids.  In  this 
house  the  stages  are  of  slate.  Pitch  Pine,  and  Teak 
— decidedly  the  best  materials  for  Orchid  houses 
where  there  is  a  perpetually  heated  and  moisture- 
laden  atmosphere.  Beneath  the  stages  are  capa- 
cious tanks  for  holding  all  the  rain  water  from 
the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  this  is  exclusively 
used  for  watering  and  syringing  as  long  as 
there  is  any,  and  to  this  fact  we  attribute  a 
deal  of  Mr.  Bonny's  success.  Soft  water  is 
immeasurably  better  for  watering  Orchids  than 
hard,  and  in  the  construction  of  Orchid  houses 
ample  provision  should  be  made  for  catching  every 
drop  available.  When  the  rain  water  supply  has 
run  out  here  recourse  is  had  to  the  water  com- 
pany's supply,  and  in  order  to  ameliorate  its 
hardness  it  is  first  let  into  a  large  tank  heated  by 
hot-water  pipes,  and  in  which  water  plants  are 
grown.  The  water  is,  therefore,  to  a  great  extent 
softened  and  rendered  more  suitable  for  the  plants. 
At  all  times  of  the  day  water  is  thrown  freely 
about  in  the  Cattleya  house,  so  as  to  maintain  a 
moisture-laden  atmosphere  compatible  with  the 
degree  of  heat,  which  is,  however,  never  allowed 
to  run  very  high — between  55°  and  60°  being  the 
maximum  day  temperature  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  The  temperature  is,  of  course,  lower  at 
night.  On  mild  days  the  heated  water  is  not 
turned  on  ;  as  may  be  inferred,  Mr.  Bonny  is  not 
an  advocate  for  too  much  heat  for  Cattleyas.  His 
plants  answer  for  themselves  that  the  treatment 
they  receive  is  to  their  liking,  exemplified  by  their 
stout  and  firm  growths,  plump  eyes,  and  thick, 
healthy  foliage.  On  one  imported  piece  of  C. 
Trianfe  we  counted  no  fewer  than  twelve  flower- 
sheaths.  This  piece  was  on  its  way  to  this  country 
twelve  months  ago,  and  it  has  developed  and 
matured  all  these  flowering  growths  since.  It 
was  not  potted  or  rafted,  but  was  simply  dangling 
from  the  rafter  by  a  piece  of  wire,  with  not  a 
particle  of  soil  about  its  roots,  so  much  for  aerial 
cultivation  of  Cattleyas.    Whether  the  matured 


growths  which  are  just  about  to  flower  will  develop 
equally  fine  bnlbs  as  themselves  in  the  plant's 
present  unpotted  state  would  be  interesting  to 
know.  The  major  part  of  the  Cattleyas,  however, 
are  potted  or  basketted  in  the  usual  way,  and  a 
fine  lot  they  are,  consisting  chiefly  of  C.  Triana;, 
Mossire,  Mendelli,  Dowiana,  Lselia  purpurata  and 
elegans,  all  of  which  will  in  turn  yield  a  showy 
array  of  bloom,  judging  by  the  show  of  flower- 
sheaths.  The  smaller-growing  species,  such  as  C. 
Aclandise,  dolosa,  Laslia  Dayana,  and  others  of 
that  stamp,  are  grown  on  suspended  flat  rafts 
made  of  teak,  on  which  they  flourish  admirably. 

Passing  through  a  corridor  in  which  are  grown 
Lycaste  Skinneri  and  a  capital  lot  of  Cypripedium 
Spicerianum,  we  come  to  the  East  Indian  house 
stocked  with  the  usual  genera,  such  as  Vandas, 
Saccolabiums,  Aerides,  Cypripediums,  and  Den- 
drobiums,  but  the  most  noteworthy  of  all  were 
the  Phalsenopsids  and  Odontoglossum  Roezli, 
which  we  consider  SLrepar  excellence  Mr.  Bonny's 
best  plants,  inasmuch  as  they  are  as  fine  as  we 
have  seen  among  London  collections,  and 
certainly  are  far  above  the  average.  An 
Orchid  grower  only  needs  to  be  told  that  he 
may  see  here  Phaltenopsis  Schilleriana  carrying 
spotless  leaves  as  solid  as  leather  itself,  and  mea 
suring  fully  15  inches  in  length  and  of  propor- 
tionate breadth,  to  infer  that  Phalsenopsids  are 
grown  well.  Other  plants,  again,  have  leaves  as 
broad  as  they  are  long,  and  likewise  without  the 
trace  of  the  spot  which  one  so  often  sees  upon 
Phalsenopsids  grown  about  London.  Some  scores 
of  plants  of  P.  Schilleriana,' amabilis,  grandiflora. 
Stnartiana,  violacea,  and  Sanderiana  occupy  a  snug 
little  compartment  of  the  East  Indian  house,  all 
bearing  the  impress  of  vigorous  health,  and,  more- 
over, creating  a  picture  of  floral  loveliness  by  their 
numerous  spikes.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Bonny 
has  hit  upon  the  plan  of  growing  Phalasnopsids, 
and  this,  bear  in  mind,  in  the  centre  of  a  popu- 
lous neighbourhood,  where  one  has  to  sweep  the 
blacks  from  the  roofs  with  a  broom.  The  other 
noteworthy  plants  in  the  Phal^nopsis  house  were 
those  of  Odontoglossum  Roezli,  than  which  we 
have  never  seen  a  finer  lot  of  plants  or  in  ruder 
health.  We  measured  some  of  the  leaves  of  these, 
and  found  them  to  be  16  inches  in  length,  and  the 
healthy  tufts  stood  erect,  as  only  healthy  foliage  can 
do.  A  row  of  these  plants  was  growing  on  a  shelf 
against  the  glass  partition — in  fact,  quite  touch- 
ing it ;  consequently  they  have  the  fullest  amount 
of  light  they  can  possibly  have.  They  seem  to  be 
deluged  with  water,  and  a  noteworthy  point  is 
that  though  the  plants  were  large,  they  were  in 
small  2J-inch  pots.  These  plants  are  just  develop- 
ing flower-spikes,  some  of  which  are  a  foot  or  so  in 
length  and  have  a  pretty  effect  amidst  the  grassy 
foliage.  Both  the  type  and  white  variety  are 
grown,  among  which  we  observed  some  uncom- 
monly fine  forms.  These  are  the  more  salient 
points  in  this  Orchid  collection,  which  reflects 
credit  on  its  owner,  more  particularly  because  he 
has  had  no  special  early  training  in  Orchid  culture 
and  had  to  unravel  all  the  so-called  mysteries 
connected  with  it  by  his  own  observation. 


Stenorliynchus  speolosus.— This  South 
American  terrestrial  Orchid  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous flowering  plants  in  Messrs.  Shuttleworth 
&  Carder's  Orchid  houses  in  the  Park  Road,  Clap- 
ham.  It  is  so  distinct  from  the  ordinary  run  of 
Orchids,  that  many  would  fail  to  recognise  it  as  one. 
Its  leaves  are  as  large  as  the  palm  of  one's  hand, 
of  firm  texture,  and  of  a  pale  apple-green,  hand- 
somely marked  with  silvery  blotches.  The  flower- 
spikes  rise  erect  about  a  foot  or  so  in  height.  On 
their  upper  parts  they  bear  a  multitude  of  flowers 
of  a  bright  coral-red  with  ivory-white  lips  and 
accompanied  by  bracts  also  of  a  pleasing  soft 
coral  tint.  A  well-flowered  plant  having  the  spikes 
extending  for  some  4  inches  or  5  inches  along  th? 
stem  is  a  beautiful  object.  The  flower-spikes,  on 
account  of  their  lasting  quality  when  cut,  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  cutting.  The  plant,  more- 
over, is  not  in  the  least  difficult  to  grow  to  perfec- 
tion, thriving  as  it  does  in  a  cool,  moist  Orchid 
house.     Its   flower  season  extends   over    several 


weeks  at  this  season.  Though  not  a  new  plant,  it 
is  comparatively  little  known,  and  certainly  not 
nearly  so  much  as  its  merits  entitle  it.  Now  that 
it  has  been  imported  by  Messrs.  Shuttleworth  & 
Carder,  it  will  probably  be  less  uncommon  in 
future.         

CHOICE  CATTLEYAS  IN  FLOWER. 

Especially  interesting  was  our  last  visit  to  Baron 
Schroeder's  extremely  rich  collection  at  The  Dell, 
Egham,  inasmuch  as  we  were  in  time  to  see  the 
waning  beauty  of  some  of  the  rarest  and  loveliest 
plants  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  culti- 
vated Orchids.  The  sight  of  such  magnificent 
Orchids  as  Russell's,  Backhouse's,  and  Dodgson's 
varieties  of  Cattleya  Trianae  is,  indeed,  a  floral 
feast  rarely  to  be  enjoyed  in  any  one  garden,  but 
here  were  these  three  matchless  Orchids  flowering 
side  by  side  among  a  host  of  other  Cattleyas,  the 
whole  making  a  unique  display.  As  regards  the 
respective  merits  of  the  three  varieties  just  named; 
it  would  be  diSnoult  to  say  which  was  the  finest , 
some  would  choose  one,  some  the  other ;  but_^ 
speaking  for  ourselves,  we  consider  that  all  va 
rieties  and  forms  of  Triana;  must  give  place  to 
Rasselliana,  a  variety  which  combines  with  the 
richest  colours  imaginable  the  fine  form  and  sub- 
stance of  flower  thatan  orchidist  somuchadmiresin 
this  Cattleya.  It  is  a  diflicult  matter  to  intelligibly 
describe  the  colours  of  this  variety,  as  the  tints  are 
so  brilliant,  and  incapable  of  being  matched  on  the 
artist's  palette.  The  flowers  measure  about  8  inches 
across  ;  the  outspread  petals,  which  are  broad,  are 
of  fine  texture  and  of  a  deep  lilac  colour.  The 
lip  is  large,  symmetrical  in  shape,  frilled  at  the 
edges,  and  of  an  intense  carmine-crimson,  the 
throat  being  blotched  with  yellow.  No  fewer 
than  a  dozen  flowers  were  to  be  seen  on  one  spe- 
cimen a  few  days  ago  in  this  garden. 

The  Backhousiana  variety  is  quite  distinct 
from  Russell's.  The  flower  is  quite  as  fine  as 
regards  size  and  form.  The  character  that  distin- 
guishes it  from  all  others  is  the  heavy  blotches 
and  pencillings  of  deep  amethyst  on  the  tips  of 
the  lateral  sepals,  which  themselves  are  of  a  deep 
lilac.  The  labellum  of  this  variety  is  entirely  of 
a  glowing  amethyst-purple,  which  extends  quite 
to  the  margin,  while  there  is  no  yellow  tint  what- 
ever in  the  throat.  The  plant  bore  several  two  and 
three-flowered  spikes. 

The  Dodgsoni  variety  is  distinct  from  the  other 
two,  inasmuch  as  it  more  resembles  a  Mendelli  in 
point  of  colour.  We  were  not  much  fascinated 
by  it :  in  fact,  we  were  not  a  little  disappointed  in 
it  after  hearing  so  much  of  its  beauty  and  knowing 
that  it  has  realised  almost  fabulous  prices.  True, 
we  saw  it  only  when  the  flowers  were  fast  fading, 
and  Mr.  Ballantine  assured  us  that  it  had  been 
previously  very  much  finer  in  colour. 

Of  all  these  Cattleyas  there  are  grand  specimens 
in  Baron  Schroeder's  collection,  and  all  are  in 
superb  health.  Amongst  other  Cattleyas  and 
Lfelias  in  flower  we  noticed  some  admirable  forms 
of  C.  Percivaliana,  which  is  much  prized  here,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  an  imported 
mass  has  been  added  to  the  collection,  consisting 
of  some  scores  of  bulbs,  and  which,  we  believe, 
cost  over  a  hundred  guineas.  Numerous  forms  of 
C.  Trianae  were  in  bloom,  including  the  Warscewiczi 
forms,  conspicuous  among  which  was  delicata 
superba — the  best  of  all ;  some  of  the  specimens 
were  carrying  from  twenty  to  thirty  blooms. 

The  flowering  L.elias  included  the  various 
forms  of  L.  anoeps,  the  most  notable  being  the 
Veitchi  variety.  This  differs  from  all  others  in 
the  peculiar  tint  of  the  labellum,  which  is  of  a 
plum-purple,  or  even  more  blue  than  that.  This, 
in  contrast  to  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  sepals 
and  petals,  makes  a  finely  attractive  flower.  The 
magnificent  hybrid  Laslia  Veitchi  was  also  in 
flower,  and  so  rarely  can  it  be  seen  that  it  alone 
repaid  us  for  our  journey.  It  is  in  the  way  of 
Cattleya  exoniensis,  but  the  Up  is  shallower  than 
that  of  exoniensis. 


Cattleya  Trianse  prinoeps.— Among  the 

hundreds  of  flower-spikes  of  Triana's  Cattleya  in 
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Mr.  Bull's  nursery,  the  fine  variety  that  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  princeps  may  be  singled  out 
at  a  glance,  inasmuch  as  it  is  by^a  long  way  supe- 
rior to  all  others.  It  possesses  very  large  and 
beautifully  tinted  lips,  and  the  flowers  altogether 
are  unusually  showy.  The  lip,  too,  is  exquisitely 
frilled  at  the  margins.  The  colour  is  an  intensely 
rich  magenta-crimson,  a  colour  which  extends  uni- 
formly to  the  very  edge  of  the  lip,  which  is  not 
margined  with  a  paler  hue  as  in  most  varieties. 
The  blotch  of  rich  yellow  in  the  throat  contrasts 
strikingly  with  the  other  colours.  The  sepals  are 
broad  and  of  a  delicate  maave-lilac.  Among  the 
crowds  of  flowers  in  the  house  one  may  see  every 
variety  of  C.  Trianse  from  pure  white  to  the  very 
deepest  forms. 

Ada  aurantiaca.  —  In  order  to  obtain  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  Orchid,  such 
a  fine  specimen  as  that  now  in  perfection  in  Messrs. 
Bull's  nursery,  Chelsea,  should  be  seen.  This 
plant  is  carrying  no  fewer  than  twenty-one  flower- 
spikes,  which  reflex  gracefully  on  all  sides  of  the 
plant  and  well  overtop  the  foliage.  The  bright 
orange  colour  of  the  flowers  renders  the  plant 
highly  attractive  and  distinct  from  all  others.  It 
is  an  indispensable  cool  house  Orchid. 

LsBlia  ancepa  venusta. — This  is  the  name 
of  a  sweetly  pretty  variety  now  in  flower  in  Mr 
Bull's  nursery.  It  differs  from  all  others  hitherto 
met  with,  the  nearest  approach  to  it  being  the 
variety  Percivaliana.  The  petals  and  sepals  are 
white,  and  the  lowermost  lobe  of  the  labellum  has 
a  broad  margin  of  the  richest  amethyst-pnrple, 
into  which  runs  the  pure  white  of  the  throat. 
The  rest  of  the  lip  is  white,  save  a  border  of  ame- 
thyst which  runs  along  the  edges  of  the  lateral 
lobes.  It  well  merits  a  distinctive  name,  and 
venusta  is  quite  appropriate. 

Coelogyne  crlstata. — What  is  known  as 
the  Chatsworth  variety  of  this  popular  Orchid  is 
unquestionably  the  finest  of  all,  the  flowers  being 
fnlly  a  third  larger  than  those  of  the  ordinary 
form.  The  sepals  and  petals,  too,  are  broader  and 
as  a  rule  more  flowers  are  borne  on  each  spike, 
eight,  nine,  and  even  ten  being  not  unusual. 
This  variety  may  now  be  seen  in  flower  in  Mr. 
Bull's  nursery,  Chelsea,  together  with  the  variety 
Lemoniana  (which  has  the  sulphur  instead  of 
orange  crest)  as  well  as  the  pure  white  hololeuca, 
or  alba,  which  is  coveted  by  all  orchidists  who  do 
not  possess  it.  An  eight-flowered  spike  of  the 
Chatsworth  Coelogyne  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Percival,  Birkdale,  Southport,  and  in  a  cut  state, 
associated  with  delicate  Fern  fronds,  it  seems 
to  be  even  lovelier  than  when  on  the  plant. 

Oattleya  Percivaliana.  —  Every  week 
brings  us  flowers  of  this  Orchid,  most  of  them 
representing  superb  varieties.  This  week  we  have 
a  gathering  of  no  fewer  than  ten  distinct  forms 
from  Mr.  Percival  himself.  Some  of  these  are  the 
loveliest  varieties  we  have  ever  seen,  the  colours 
being  intensely  rich,  not  only  as  regards  the 
labellum,  but  the  sepals,  which  in  many  cases  are 
even  darker  than  those  of  the  original  autumn- 
flowering  C.  labiata.  We  singled  out  one  of  the 
varieties  as  possessing  an  uncommonly  broad  lip, 
coloured  with  the  intensest  maroon-crimson.  The 
size,  too,  of  the  flowers  improves  markedly,  those 
in  question  being  much  larger  than  those  received 
earlier  in  the  season.  One  of  Mr.  Percival's  plants, 
we  are  told,  is  carrying  thirty-six  flowers — a 
beautiful  sight.  A  three-flowered  spike  from  this 
plant  is  sent  with  the  rest. 

The  PhalaenopBls  houee  in  Baron  Schro;- 
der's  garden  at  The  Dell,  Egham,  is  just  now 
quite  a  picture  of  floral  beauty,  there  being  a  great 
numberof  fine  specimens  carrying  longand elegant 
spikes.  The  finest  display  is  made  by  the  Phalae- 
nopsis  Stuartiana,  of  which  there  are  a  great  many 
spikes  in  perfection.  Among  them  was  the  finest 
form  of  the  nobilis  variety  that  we  have  yet  seen, 
the  flowers  being  unusually  large  and  most 
copiously  spotted.  Of  P.  Schilleriana,  too,  there 
were  some  exceptionally  fine  forms,  having 
flowers  with  broad  overlapping  sepals  of  the 
richest  rose-pink,  and  most  of  the  plants  bore 
branching    spikes.     Among  the  varieties    of   P. 


amabilis  we  measured  one  with  flowers  4^  inches 
across.  The  choicest  variety  in  bloom  was  P. 
leucorrhoda  alba,  which  is  seemingly  a  hybrid 
between  P.  amabilis  and  Schilleriana,  possessing, 
as  it  does,  the  leaves  of  the  latter,  and  the  flowers 
of  the  former.  The  whole  of  the  Phalienopsis 
collection  here  is  admirably  grown  in  a  small  span- 
roofed  house,  having  plenty  of  light  and  moisture, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
Pitcher  plants  (Nepenthes)  flourish  admirably  in 
it.  The  Odontoglossum  bouses  also  are  beginning 
to  assume  their  wonted  gay  appearance  in  spring ; 
already  there  are  crowds  of  O.  crispum,  and  none 
but  the  best  varieties  are  tolerated  here. 

Vanda  concolor. — If  the  absence  of  this 
plant  from  certain  collections  may  be  taken  as  a 
guide,  it  must  be  rare  ;  it  is  not  brilliant  in  colour, 
but  it  has  no  little  charm  and  attractiveness.  The 
tint  of  the  sepals  and  petals,  a  yellowish  brown, 
is  peculiar,  and,  moreover,  the  surface  is  polished 
and  shining  ;  in  the  midst  is  a  short  pure  white 
column,  and  below  a  labellum,  the  lower  part  of 
which  strikingly  suggests  an  inverted  lyre,  even  to 
the  strings,  which  are  represented  by  lines  of  light 
and  dark  colour  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  labellum 
is  formed  into  a  short  spur,  above  which  are  two 
wings,  white  and  prettily  dotted.  The  flowers  are 
nearly  2  inches  across.  Another  name  is  V.  Rox- 
burghi  unicolor. — R.  I.  L. 

Sale  of  flowering  Orchids.— Mr.  J.  C. 

Stevens'  second  special  monthly  sale  of  flowering 
Orchids  took  place  on  Wednesday  last.  There 
was  a  very  fine  display,  numbering  upwards  of 
200  lots,  and  comprising  a  representative  selection 
of  the  species  now  in  bloom,  the  most  prominent 
being  Cattleya  Triana;  and  Odontoglossom  cris- 
pum. Though  there  were  no  very  remarkable 
plants  offered,  the  sale  included  some  choice 
things,  which  fetched  fairly  good  prices.  The 
highest  bids  were  for  some  unnamed  species,  no- 
tably a  very  handsome  Oncidium — a  fine  speci- 
men, with  two  tall  flower-spikes,  bearing  rich 
yellow  and  chocolate  flowers.  This  fetched  9 
guineas.  Six  guineas  were  given  for  a  fine  variety 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  and  5^  guineas  for  a 
grand  form  of  Cattleya  Warscewiczi  delicata,  from 
Messrs.  Shuttleworth  &  Carder.  A  variety  of 
Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  with  streaks  of  purple 
on  the  broad  white  sepals,  fetched  6  guineas ;  and 
an  unnamed  variety  of  Odontoglossum,  in  the  way 
of  Andersonianum,  realised  10  guineas.  Messrs. 
Backhouse,  of  York,  sent  some  remarkably  fine 
plants  of  Cattleya  Trianse,  the  majority  consisting 
of  the  finest  varieties.  There  was  a  numerous 
gathering  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandrie,  from  one 
well-known  cultivator,  all  of  which  were  admirably 
grown  and  flowered,  and  the  best  varieties  amongst 
them  yielded  fairly  good  prices. 


RECENT  PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

Tbichocentrum  poephteio  {Ilhi stratum  Bor- 
ticolc,  plate  508). — An  ornamental  Orchid  with 
medium-sized  flowers,  borne  one  on  each  stem, 
with  a  broad  rosy  purple  lip,  and  with  five  nar- 
row upper  petals,  which  are  deep  brown  on  the 
inside  and  golden  yellow,  spotted  with  brown,  out- 
side. 

Camellia  M.  Kaymokd  Lbmoinieb  (lUvstra- 
tion  Eoriicole,  plate  509).  —  A  beautiful,  fully- 
double  variety,  with  bright  pink  flowers,  prettily 
veined  with  carmine,  and  with  some  of  the  petals 
fringed  or  imbricated  at  the  edges. 

Anthurium  SPt.ENDIDUM  (^Illustration  Horti- 
«)/(>,  plate  510). — A  fine  double  plate  of  this  hand- 
some foliaged  variety,  recently  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bull.  Its  handsome  foliage  is  said  to  be  of  a 
peculiar  and  unique  shade  of  green,  unlike  that  of 
any  other  plant,  which  must  be  seen  in  order  to  be 
fully  appreciated,  and  with  which  the  white 
spathe,  delicately  tinted  with  pink,  and  golden 
yellow  spadix  form  a  fine  contrast.  The  flower 
is,  onfortunately,  not  depicted  on  this  plate. 

Ntmph^a  alba  var.  rubra  (^Botanical  Ma- 
gazine, plate  6736). — This  beautiful  hardy  rosy 
Water  Lily,  which  is  only  known  to  be  indigenous 


to  a  single  locality,  the  Swedish  lake  of  Fager- 
stiirn,  is  still  extremely  scarce,  as  it,  unfortunately, 
does  not  come  true  from  seed,  and  root  divisions 
from  imported  plants  still  fetch  high  prices  when 
met  with. 

TiLiA  PETiOLARis  {Botanical  Magazine,  plate 
6737). — This  Lime  is  a  native  of  the  Crimea,  and 
is  of  pendulous  habit  of  growth,  being  also  known 
under  the  synonyms  of  "T.  americana  pendula,  T. 
alba  pendula,  T.  platyphylla  pendula,  and  T.  ar- 
gentea  pendula. 

Pentstemon  labrosus  (^Botanical  Magazine, 
plate  6738)  — A  variety  with  branching  spikes  of 
narrow  tubular  scarlet  flowers,  apparently  very 
freely  produced.  It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Roth- 
rock,  in  Southern  California,  in  1875,  on  Mount 
Pinos,  at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, of  Ipswich,  was  the  first  to  flower  it  in  Europe, 
and  sent  specimens  for  figuring  to  Kew. 

Gladiolus  Quartinianus  {Botanical  Maga- 
zine, plate  6739). — A  somewhat  dull  yellow- 
flowered  variety  with  most  of  the  petals  more  or 
less  streaked  with  red.  It  is  a  native  of  Tropical 
Africa,  and  was  first  found  in  Abyssinia  by  Mr. 
Quartin  Dillon,  after  whom  it  has  been  named. 

Masdevallia  Schlimi  (Botanical  Magazine, 
plate  6740). — A  somewhat  dull  brown-flowered 
form  of  this  curious  branch  of  the  family  of  ter- 
restrial Orchids.  The  flowers  are  but  of  medium 
size,  and  are  borne  five  or  more  on  a  stem.  The 
specimen  here  figured  was  sent  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  in  April,  1883. 

NOTOSPARTIUM  Carmichaeli^  {Botanical  Ma- 
gazine, plate  6741). — This  is  known  as  the  pink 
Broom  of  the  Middle  Island  of  New  Zealand,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ornamental 
plants  of  the  colony.  It  is  found  on  the  sandy  and 
rocky  banks  of  the  Waihopai  River,  in  the  Nelson 
province.  Though  cultivated  for  some  years  in 
the  temperate  house  at  Kew,  it  has  never  flowered 
there,  but  bloomed  at  ^lessrs.  Veitch's  Coombe 
Wood  Nursery  in  July  last,  whence  specimens 
were  sent  to  Kew.  W.  E.  G. 


QUESTIONS. 

5160.— Vepetable  cropping:.  —  How  much  of  my 
garden— licht  sandy  soil- should  I  devote  to  Potatoes  in 
order  to  get  half  a  ton  yearly  for  home  consumption? 
What  proportion  Bhould  be  early  varieties  ?— S. 

5151.— Aspect  off  pan-roofed  houses -Preference 
is  given  to  running  houses  of  this  description  north  and 
south,  but  can  it  be  said,  provided  it  is  most  convenient, 
that  they  may  not  with  equal  propriety  be  built  to  face 
the  north  and  south,  i.e.,  running  east  and  west?— C.  V.  R. 

5152.— Window  bosep.— Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  me  an  idea  with  respect  to  window  boxes?  The  house 
stands  in  the  street  of  a  conntry  town,  facing  the  north. 
The  lupuse  is  white ;  the  walls  covered  with  Ampelopsis 
Veitchi.  Suggestions  for  the  kind  of  box  and  suitable  pb  nta 
would  much  oblige.  Would  tuberous  Begonias  do  well  in 
a  north  exposure  ?— G.  W.  E, 

6153.— Babbits  amongst  Rhododendrons.- Can 

any  of  the  readers  of  TllR  GARliEN  tell  me  whether  I  can 
safely  fumigate  with  sulphur  a  large  rabbit  burrow  under 
a  clump  of  Rhododendrons  ?  I  cannot  get  rid  of  the  rabbits 
by  ferreting,  and  am  rath'  r  afraid  to  use  sulphur,  lest  it 
should  injure  the  Rhododendrons.  The  so  1  is  gravelly 
sand,  and  the  rabbit  holes  appear  to  go  down  to  aconsider- 
able  depth.— Subscriber. 

6154.— Beech  trees.— I  have  a  row  of  fairly  large 
Beech  trees  standing  8  yards  or  10  yards  apart  from  one 
another.  I  think  of  cutting  out  every  other  one  in  the 
hopes  that  those  left  may  grow  into  really  good  specimens. 
I  am  advised,  however,  not  to  do  so,  as  the  lower  boughs, 
which,  of  course,  are  n"w  to  some  extent  crippled  by  their 
proximity  to  their  neighbours,  will  never  furnish  f  ut  so  as 
to  make  graceful  tret  s.  Will  some  of  your  readers  kindly 
favour  me  with  their  opinion  in  regard  to  this  matter  ? — 
G.  F. 

6165.— Vines  trained  horizontally  —I  have  a  lean- 
to  greenhouse  90  feet  long  in  which  are  two  Vines,  one  a 
Black  Hamburgh  planted  against  the  back  wall,  the  other  a 
Foster's  Seedling  planted  in  the  front  border  and  trained 
up  the  glass.  1  he  lilack  Hamburgh  has  made  two  rods 
right  and  left,  about  30  feet  and  20  feet ;  the  other  having 
been  planted  later  is  not  so  long.  I  find  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh fruits  well,  but  more  especially  at  the  ends  of  the 
horizontal  rods  farthest  from  the  main  stem,  near  which  it 
does  not  break  well,  although  the  points  are  brought  back 
to  the  main  stem  to  check  the  flow  of  sap.  I  wish  to  know 
if  any  of  your  correspondents  would  recommend  me  to 
inarch  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  shoots  of  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh  and  Foster's  Seedhng  when  they  meet ;  or  if  1  turn 
their  points  down  to  the  ground  and  let  them  take  root, 
would  this  tend  to  drive  the  sap  back  and  make  them 
break  more  regularly?— H.  WotTHINOIOB,  Fishguard. 
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AN  INFORMAL  GARDEN. 

Undeb  this  heading  allow  me  to  describe  a  garden 
in  which  neither  the  general  arrangement  nor  the 
planting  have  anything  strictly  formal  about  them, 
as  formality  is  understood  in  garden  decoration. 
Hitherto,  or  at  least  for  many  years  back,  the 
nightmare  which  has  afflicted  designers  of  gar- 
dens is  the  idea  that  geometrical  proportion  is  the 
all-in-all  of  laying  out  and  planting  flower  beds; 
that  everything  should  be  correctly  balanced  ;  that 
supposing  they  have  a  garden  laid  out  in  beds,  No. 
1  on  the  right  should  correspond  exactly  with  No. 
1  on  the  left ;  and  the  same  with  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4, 
and  s»  on,  until  the  whole  is  completed,  even  to 
the  minutest  detail.  This  is  "  bedding  out "  in  the 
purely  formal  style.  Between  this  style  and  the 
wild  garden  there  is  a  mean,  which  [  shall  here 
attempt  to  describe,  having  put  it  into  actual  prac- 
tice, with  the  hope  of  fulfilling  the  idea  more  com- 
pletely by-and-by. 

We  have  already  formal  bedded-out  flower  gar- 
dens, borders  and  beds  of  hardy  plants,  and  hardy 
plants  on  Grass ;  but  none  of  these  plans  quite  ful- 
fils one's  idea  of  an  informal  garden  in  which 
hardy  plants  would  form  the  principal  feature,  and 
it  was  determined  to  lay  out  a  small  garden  of 
beds  that  would  enable  one  to  give  each  species 
the  attention  which  it  required,  admit  of  planting 
with  an  eye  to  effect,  and  yet  be  quite  informal, 
interesting,  and  natural.  With  this  view  a  piece 
of  ground,  embracing  perhaps  sis  hundred  square 
yards,  and  which  had  formerly  been  a  for- 
mal garden  in  the  bedding-out  style,  was 
selected.  On  three  sides  this  area  is  enclosed  by 
shrubs  and  rockwork.  This  was  first  overhauled, 
the  shrubs  re-arranged,  and  the  rockery  portion 
thoroughly  filled  up  with  spring  and  other  flower- 
ing plants,  planted  on  the  principle  of  displaying 
good  patches  of  each  species  for  as  long  a  season 
as  possible.  For  example,  one  mound  is  devoted 
to  yellow  and  red  Wallflowers,  scarlet  and  yellow 
Tulips,  yellow  Violas,  Primroses,  Auriculas,  Poly- 
anthuse..,  Limnanthes,  Daifodils,  and  shrubs,  such 
as  Berberis  stenophylla  and  orange  and  yellow 
common  hardy  Azaleas.  Whatever  one  may  sup- 
pose, it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  richer 
contrast  than  these  colours  afford  by  themselves, 
without  being  at  all  glaring ;  the  pure  yellows 
light  and  deep,  bronzes,  and  orange-scarlets  blend 
into  each  other  in  the  most  rich  and  harmonious 
manner.  Other  parts  of  the  rockery  consist  of 
masses  of  white  Arabis,  succeeded  by  perennial 
Candytufts  of  the  same  colour,  of  coloured  Prim- 
roses, Forget-me-nots,  Daffodils,  Phlox  Drummondi 
and  procumbens.  Auriculas,  Pinks  of  different 
colours,  double  Daisies,  Mimulus,  Stocks,  Saxi- 
frages, and  numerous  other  subjects. 

The  garden  of  beds  inclosed  by  these  is  level, 
and  is  looked  down  upon  from  a  vantage  ground, 
eo  that  the  place  is  seen  perfectly  ;  and  this  must 
be  remembered  in  estimating  the  informal  aspect 
of  the  place,  which  is  necessarily  laid  out  on  a 
level  piece  of  ground,  with  one  formal  piece  of 
sculpture  in  the  centre  that  had  to  remain.  The 
plants  are  mostly  all  select,  hardy,  useful  plants 
and  annuals,  and  such  as  need  cultural  atten- 
tion to  keep  them  in  good  condition ;  hence 
the  necessity  of  beds.  These  are  of  all 
kinds  of  informal  curvilinear  shapes,  none  being 
square,  quite  round,  or  angular,  and  they  are 
laid  out  with  an  eye  to  the  proportion  of  Grass, 
which  occupies  a  good  deal  more  space  than  the 
beds  do ;  the  latter,  however,  are  all  of  good  size, 
and  laid  out  to  fill  up  the  ground  evenly  ;  but  no 
two  are  quite  alike,  and  no  two  match  in  planting 
or  anything  else,  although  the  ground  is  divided 
into  two  equal  parts.  This  we  determined  to  try 
by  way  of  experiment,  it  being  generally  supposed 
that  geometrical  balance  is  absolutely  necessary 
under  such  circumstances.  In  fact,  our  garden  is 
a  direct  violation  of  this  rule,  and  yet  now,  when 
the  ground  is  laid  out  and  the  beds  planted,  the 
severest  garden  critic  would  fail  to  detect  any  in- 
congruity, while  he  is  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
general  effect  is  pleasing,  and  the  collection  in- 
teresting and  varied,  containing  not  one  bedding 
plant  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  The 
subjects  consist  mainly  of  Pansies  of  all  sorts,  I 


Violas,  PotentiUas,  Senecio  pulcher,  Coreopsis 
lanceolata,  Gaillardias,  Clarkias,  Stocks,  Asters, 
Carnations,  Harpaliums,  Dianthus,  Everlastings, 
Gladioli,  single  Dahlias,  Candytufts,  Anemones, 
Phloxes,  Mignonette,  and  Marigolds.  These  are 
not  mixed,  but  each  species  either  fills  a  whole 
bed  or  a  good  part  of  one,  and  the  masses  are  of 
informal  shape,  and  embrace  several  square 
yards  each.  Following  out  the  idea  that  has 
been  broached  lately,  that  certain  colours  and 
families  harmonise  well  by  themselves.  Carnations, 
Gladioli,  or  Anemones,  as  the  case  may  be,  have 
been  put  by  themselves  ;  but  no  very  tall  subjects 
are  employed.  It  is  a  garden  intended  to  be  looked 
at  as  a  whole,  and  the  many  different  interesting 
and  pretty  subjects  in  it  admired  separately  as 
well.  Contrast  of  colour  has  not  been  lost  sight 
of;  but,  on  the  whole,  in  other  respects  the  plant- 
ing has  been  as  promiscuous  as  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  beds,  which  were  not  laid  out 
from  a  plan,  but  drawn  straight  off  by  the  eye  at 
once  on  the  ground.  This  plan  of  a  garden  affords 
the  means  of  cultivating  many  good  things  in  a 
natural  manner  within  moderate  compass,  and  en- 
ables one  to  give  the  plants  what  attention  they 
require.  There  are  several  ways  of  growing  hardy 
plants.  A  few  particularly  vigorous  subjects  will 
take  care  of  themselves,  naturalised  in  the  Grass 
margins,  but  most  things  require  a  border  or  bed 
in  which  they  can  be  seen  and  looked  after.  A 
collection  of  hardy  plants,  embracing  all  the  sea- 
sons of  flower,  may  be  grown  within  a  moderate 
space,  everything  depending  on  the  means  at  dis- 
posal ;  and  this,  I  think,  is  the  way  to  keep  and 
grow  such  a  collection  successfully — arranged,  of 
course,  informally.  S.  W. 


FILBERTS    AND  COB  NUTS. 

Amongst  fruits  that  may  truly  be  termed  ne- 
glected. Filberts  and  Cob  Nuts  occupy  a  prominent 
place,  for,  except  in  Kent,  where  their  culture  is 
made  a  profitable  branch  of  fruit  culture,  and  a  few 
other  places,  no  attempt  is  made  to  cultivate  these 
valuable  fruits.  They  are  simply  planted  and  left 
to  chance,  with  the  result  that  they  seldom  bear 
anything  like  that  amount  of  crop  which  trees 
under  good  culture  do,  and  there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  size  of  Nuts  produced  by  unpruned 
trees  and  those  on  bushes  pruned  on  the  Kentish 
system.  As  a  rule,  I  hear  owners  of  Nut  trees  be- 
wailing the  fact  that  they  seldom  get  any  Nuts, 
yet  no  attempt  is  made  to  improve  matters,  simply 
because  the  mode  of  pruning  and  general  culture, 
so  successfully  practised  in  Kentish  fruit  gardens, 
has  never  been  even  heard  of,  and  although  all 
sorts  of  crops  are  recommended  for  fruit  growers 
and  others  to  turn  their  attention  to  as  a  means  of 
profitably  cultivating  the  land,  one  seldom  hears 
a  word  said  in  favour  of  Nuts ;  yet  they  are 
well  worth  extensive  culture,  not  the  least  of 
their  merits  being  their  hardiness  and  ability  to 
withstand  our  trying  spring  weather.  Where  good 
cultivation  is  practised  the  Nut  crop  seldom  alto- 
gether fails  like  that  of  soft  fruit.  Moreover,  foreign 
competition  in  the  case  of  Nuts  is  not  so  much  to  be 
dreaded  as  in  that  of  many  fruits,  for  good  home- 
grown Filberts  and  Cobs  always  realise  good 
prices.  The  following  is  the  mode  of  culture  pur- 
sued by  growers  who  send  the  finest  samples  of 
both  Filberts  and  Kent  Cobs  to  the  London  mar- 
kets : — 

Selection  of  site.— This  is  an  important  item 
in  Nut  culture  ;  although  the  majority  of  Nuts  are 
produced  by  bushes  grown  under  the  partial  shade 
of  tall  standard  fruit  trees,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  to  do  them  justice  they  require  all  the 
sunlight  that  our  climate  affords.  The  most  pro- 
lific plantations  I  have  ever  seen  were  situated  on 
banks  sloping  to  the  south— so  steep,  indeed,  were 
they  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  up  amongst  the 
bushes,  and  in  summer  the  sun's  rays  were  reflected 
by  the  stony  soil  with  an  intensity  almost  equal 
to  that  of  a  wall.  Nuts,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
form  a  valuable  crop  for  soil  that  is  too  stony  and 
poor  for  Apples  and  Pears  ;  they  form  quantities  of 
fibrous  roots,  and  are  capable  of  flourishing  where 
more  tender-rooted  subjects  would  starve.     They,! 


however,  well  repay  not  only  planting  on  good 
soil  and  in  a  good  situation,  but  liberal  culture, 
as,  owing  to  the  Nuts  being  sold  by  weight,  it  is 
important  that  they  should  not  lack  nourishment 
in  their  final  stages  of  filling  up  the  kernel,  for  on 
that  depends  the  weight  more  than  on  the  size  of 
mere  busks  or  shells.  Preparation  for  planting 
should  be  made  by  trenching  the  ground  two  spits 
deep ;  if  the  soil  is  in  fairly  good  condition,  no 
manure  in  the  first  instance  will  be  necessary. 
Select  the  bushes  from  young,  healthy  stock  ;  they 
should  have  spreading  heads  set  on  stems  about 
1  foot  clear  of  the  ground,  a  height  which  allows  all 
suckers,  weeds,  &c.,  around  the  base  to  be  cleared 
away.  Plant  from  12  feet  to  15  feet  apart  each 
way  ;  the  intervening  spaces  may  be  filled  with 
Gooseberry  or  Currant  bushes,  which  will  yield 
some  return  until  the  Nuts  require  the  space  ;  then 
they  can  be  cleared  away.  Nuts  do  not  yield 
much  return  until  they  have  been  planted  six  or 
seven  years. 

Pruning. — This  is  the  most  important  item  in 
regard  to  the  successful  culture  of  Nuts.  In  Kent 
it  is  made  quite  a  speciality  of  ;  there  men  prune 
the  trees  at  so  much  per  score  or  hundred,  accord- 
ing to  size  and  age.  In  the  case  of  young,  freshly- 
planted  bushes,  no  pruning  is  done  the  first  year, 
but  in  the  second  winter  they  are  cut  down  pretty 
"nard,  and  the  outline  of  the  bush  is  formed  by 
cutting  out  the  centre  shoots  and  leaving  the  top 
bud  pointing  outwards  ;  by  following  up  this  pro- 
cess year  after  year  a  basin-shaped  bush  is  formed, 
the  branches  of  which  resemble  the  ribs  of  an  in- 
verted umbrella.  The  little  wiry  twigs  on  the 
main  shoots  are  those  that  bear  the  Nuts,  and  on 
the  proper  selection  of  fruitful  wood  depends  the 
success  of  Nut  culture.  All  suckers  and  sappy 
shoots  are  broken  clean  off  at  the  base ;  if  cut  oS 
they  would  give  rise  to  numerous  other  shoots  of 
similar  growth,  but  if  wrenched  out  this  is  pre- 
vented. As  a  rule.  Nut  bushes  are  kept  down  below 
6  feet  in  height ;  therefore  all  parts  of  them  are 
reached  without  ladders.  Spring,  when  the  tiny 
bright  female  blossoms  can  be  readily  distinguished 
from  the  male  catkins,  is  the  time  for  pruning, 
the  strong  catkin-bearing  shoots  being  cut  away 
after  the  work  of  fertilising  the  blossoms  has  been 
accomplished.  What  summer  pruning  is  needed 
is  done  about  the  end  of  July  or  in  August ;  the 
bushes  are  then  gone  over,  and  the  points  of 
strong,  erect-growing  shoots,  which  only  exhaust 
the  strength  of  the  tree,  are  broken  off,  thus  leav- 
ing nothing  to  interfere  with  the  swelling  up  of 
the  Nuts,  and  the  more  fully  the  spray-like  shoots 
are  exposed  to  sunlight,  and  the  more  thoroughly 
ripened  they  become,  the  better  the  chance  of  a 
crop  the  following  season. 

The  time  for  gathering  the  crop  depends 
on  whether  it  is  required  for  immediate  use  or  for 
storing.  If  to  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  the 
Nuts  must  be  perfectly  ripe — in  fact,  ready  to  drop 
from  the  tree  ;  but  for  immediate  use  those  that 
are  most  forward  may  be  gathered  some  time  pre- 
vious to  maturity,  new  Nuts  alwa.ys  realising  good 
prices  in  the  market.  In  storing,  the  Nuts  should 
be  gathered  quite  dry,  and  they  must  be  stored  in 
an  airy  place  in  order  to  keep  them  from  turning 
mouldy.  A  little  salt  sprinkled  amongst  them  is 
a  good  method  of  keeping  them  free  from  mould, 
and  also  from  shrivelling. 

Manuring  and  digging  Nut  plantations  are 
operations  done  in  winter,  and  in  Kent  old  rags 
and  sweepings  of  streets  are  utilised  in  the  way 
of  manure  and  forked  in  around  the  surface 
roots. 

As  REGABDS  VARIETIES,  I  may  mention  that 
for  market  Cob  Nuts  have  nearly  superseded  Fil- 
berts. They  are  hardier  and  produce  heavier 
crops,  but  for  private  use  I  should  recommend 
that  some  Filberts  be  grown  ;  they  are  thin-shelled 
and  exquisite  in  flavour.  The  following  are  sorts 
that  are  sure  to  give  satisfaction,  viz.,  the  Kentish 
Cob,  a  kind  more  largely  grown  and  highly  prized 
than  any  for  general  excellence  ;  Webb's  Prize 
Cob,  a  very  fine  variety;  Cosford  Nut,  a  large, 
round  kind,  with  a  thin  shell ;  Kent  Filbert,  ex- 
cellent in  flavour  and  a  good  sort  for  private  gar- 
dens where  high  quality  is  desired ;  Purple  or  Red 
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Filbert,  a  good  old  variety  ;  Merveille  de  Bolwyller, 
a  giant  Cob  and  a  good  garden  variety.  If  those 
who  have  hitherto  depended  on  unprnned  trees 
will  grow  a  single  row  of  the  above  sorts,  as  above 
detailed,  I  feel  sure  they  will  agree  that  there  is 
something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  pruning  and  cul- 
tivating Filberts  and  Cob  Nuts. 
Gosj>ort.  James  Ghoom. 


have  written  to  a  large  mannfactnrer  of  pots  on 
the  subject,  and  he  says  the  cost  of  glazed  pots 
would  be  so  much  more  than  that  of  common  ones 
that  very  few  would  buy  them,  but  let  us  hope 
that  their  cost  may  yet  be  cheapened. — Laine. 


HOTES   or  THE  WEEK. 


NOTES  FROM  BUE6HLEY. 
Tomatoes.— Our  two  old  Pine  pits  have  been 
doing  us  good  service  for  the  last  three  months 
past  in  forcing  Azaleas,  Arum  Lilies,  and  a  host 
of  other  flowering  plants.  These  have  occupied 
one  half  the  structure,  whilst  the  other  half  has 
been  filled  with  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Mint,  and 
Tarragon.  We  have  this  last  week  thoroughly 
cleansed  the  house  and  planted  it  with  Tomatoes. 
The  plants,  which  were  all  well  prepared  in  5-inch 
pots,  are  from  1  foot  to  16  inches  high,  the 
variety  being  Criterion.  This  Tomato  is  not  the 
best  in  colour,  but  it  sets  its  fruit  well  and  is  most 
prolific. 

Cucumber  houses.  —  Our  two  span-roofed 
Cucumber  houses  which  have  been  bearing  well 
through  the  winter  are  now  getting  rather  shabby  ; 
Therefore  next  week  we  propose  pulling  up  the 
plants  in  one  house  and  planting  it  forthwith 
with  Melons  ;  the  variety  being  netted  Victory. 

Peach  houses. — Our  earliest  house  is  now  in 
full  flower.  Dr.  Hogg  is  quite  a  blaze  of  bloom, 
whilst  Early  Rivers  is  only  just  expanding  its 
buds.  The  latter  is,  however,  the  earliest  to 
gather  by  some  three  weeks.  The  back  walls  of 
our  Peach  houses  are  covered  with  Camellias,  which 
are  just  now  looking  particularly  gay. 

Steawbebry  houses.— Our  flrst  ."iOO  plants  are 
now  showing  their  bloom  buds  ;  in  fact,  many  of 
their  flowers  are  quite  e.^panded  ;  we  grow  them 
on  stages  about  2  feet  from  the  glass,  keeping 
them  cool  and  airy  until  all  the  flowers  are  open  ; 
we  then  move  them  to  Melon,  Cucumber,  and 
Tomato  houses  to  set  and  ripen  their  fruit.  This 
is  our  practice  for  the  first  two  or  three  lots  ;  the 
later  ones  ripen  on  the  stages  where  they  grow.  The 
variety  is  Vicomtesse  HSricart  de  Thury. 

Marechal  Niel  Rose  house. — If  I  have  a 
pet  at  Burghley,  it  is  certainly  this  house.  Last 
JIarch  we  planted  it  inside  with  small  plants 
turned  out  of  .t-inch  pots,  and  not  more  than  6 
inches  high.  They  are  planted  in  two  rows  in  the 
bed  and  i  feet  apart ;  they  have  entirely  covered 
the  house,  and  reach  down  the  back  wall  from  9 
feet  to  10  feet.  One  shoot  measured  24  feet  long, 
and  is  the  thickness  of  one's  finger.  Just  now  (Feb. 
2)  the  young  growths  are  about  6  inches  long, 
and  a  small  Rose  bud  is  showing  at  the  point. 
The  great  mistake  committed  in  forcing  Roses  is 
keeping  the  atmosphere  close  and  humid,  creating 
mildew— the  death-blow  to  a  Rose  tree.  The  house 
has  been  kept  at  from  45°  to  50°  at  night,  but 
when  the  thermometer  rises  up  to  60°  in  the 
morning  we  admit  air.  No  damping  the  paths  or 
syringing  is  allowed.  Should  this  house  prove  as 
satisfactory  as  it  promises  to  do,  it  will  be  a  great 
boon  to  ns.  R.  Gilbert. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  WEEK. 
Feb.  12.— Royal  Horticnltural  Society,  South  Kensington.— 
Meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  at 
11  a  m.  ;  Annual  General  Meeting  at  3  p  m. 


similar  shows  of  other  fruits.  The  number  of 
plants  required  for  distribution  to  Fellows  con- 
tinues to  increase.  During  the  past  year  111,470 
plants  in  pots  have  been  sent  out,  with  30,000 
packets  of  seeds,  and  about  5000  cuttings  of  Vines 
and  other  fruit  trees,  the  number  of  Fellows 
availing  themselves  of  this  privilege  being  997. 


GAEDEN  IN  THE  HOUSE. 


Glazedflower-pots.— I  hope  that  thissubject 
will  not  be  allowed  to  drop  until  something  better 
is  provided  for  us  than  the  present  plant  pot 
which  causes  us  much  unprofitable  labour  to  keep 
clean.  Now-a-days,  when  there  is  such  a  demand 
for  cut  flowers,  our  plants  in  pots  amount  to  thou- 
sands, therefore  it  behoves  us  to  see  in  what  way 
we  can  dispense  with  all  labour  that  is  unprofit- 
able, in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  bestow  more 
time  on  that  which  will  give  us  something  useful 
in  return.  I  think  we  may  safelyaccept  "T.  B.'s" 
dictum  (p.  42)  that  glazed  pots  are  not  detri- 
mental to  plants,  but  the  contrary.  Quite  recently 
I  saw  two  Draca:na.s  that  had  been  for  several 
months  in  ornamental  glazed  pots,  and  that  had 
for  the  most  of  that  time  stood  in  rooms,  only 
being  brought  out  to  be  cleaned  ;  they  had  made 
good  growth  and  certainly  looked  none  the  worst 
for  the  ordeal  through  which  they  had  passed.     I 


Nottinghamshire  Horticultural  So- 
ciety.—Theannual  meeting  of  this  Society  took 
place  the  other  day,  and,  judging  from  the  report, 
it  seems  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition  during 
the  past  year.  Papers  on  the  following  subjects 
have  been  read  by  members,  viz  ,  on  "  Gardeners 
and  Gardening,"  on  "  Plants,  Leaves,  and  the 
Cariosities  of  Plant  Life,"  on  "  The  Vine  and  its 
Cultivation,"  on  "  The  Pine-apple  and  its  Culture," 
on  "  Hardy  Ferns,"  on  "  The  Dahlia,"  on  "  Hardy 
Herbaceous,  Alpine  and  Bulbous  Plants,"  and  on 
"  The  Stove  and  its  Occupants,  and  the  Vacuum 
Theory  of  Potting.'  These  papers  have  afforded 
much  pleasure  and  instruction  to  members 
present  at  the  monthly  meetings,  which  were  well 
attended.  We  understand  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Society  to  offer  very  liberal  prizes  at  its 
forthcoming  summer  show. 

"  Pitchery-bidgeiy  "  (Duboisia  Hopwoodi 
the  "  Pitury  "  shrub) —According  to  the  Vienna 
journal,  Apofhelter  Zeiiung,  sensation  has  lately 
been  caused  in  Austrian  medical  circles  by  the 
importation  from  Queensland  of  a  new  narcotic 
and  anesthetic.  The  novel  drug  is  only  known 
as  yet  by  its  native  name,  "  Pitchery-bidgery." 
It  is  the  flower  of  a  plant  belonging  to  the  Sola- 
naceae,  according  to  some  botanists,  but  referred 
by  others  to  the  Scrophulariaceas,  and  indigenous 
to  Australia— a  sort  of  stunted  shrub,  from  3  feet 
to  4  feet  in  height  when  full  grown,  and  bearing 
blossoms  of  a  waxy  texture,  white  in  colour  and 
flecked  with  pink  spots.  These  flowers  are  picked 
in  the  month  of  August,  dried,  packed  tightly  in 
canvas  bags,  and  then  subjected  to  a  high  degree 
of  pressure.  Bodily  fatigue,  hunger,  and  ihirst  are 
said  to  be  speedily  relieved  by  chewing  a  small 
quantity  of  the  drug,  while  a  large  dose  renders 
the  patient  totally  insensible  to  pain.  Its  appli- 
cation is  not  followed  by  any  evil  effects,  as  in 
the  case  with  most  powerful  aniesthetics.  If  the 
qualities  of  "  Pitchery-bidgery"  are  as  described, 
it  will  form  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the 
pharmacopoeia. 

Boyal  Horticultural  Society.— The  a,n- 
nual  report  of  this  Society  states  that  its  financial 
position  is  satisfactory,  the  revenue  of  the  year 
having  been  sufiicient  to  satisfy  the  debtor  balance 
carried  forward  from  the  preceding  one,  and  to 
give  a  considerable  surplus  after  paying  or  pro 
viding  for  the  payment  of  every  liability  to  th: 
31st  December  last.  The  experiment  of  holding 
evening  meetings  (such  as  those  on  May  8  and 
June  12  last)  at  which  to  exhibit  interesting  plants 
and  to  read  and  discuss  papers  is  considered  by 
the  Council  to  be  most  encouraging.  The  gardens 
at  Chiswick  are  stated  to  have  been  maintained 
in  a  high  state  of  efliciency,  the  practical  work  of 
the  Society  being  carried  on  there  as  usual.  It  is 
proposed  that  trials  shall  be  made  during  the  pre- 
sent year  by  the  fruit  committee  of  new  varieties 
of  Potatoes  and  Peas,  and  of  the  entire  class  of 
Cauliflower  and  Broccoli,  which  is  in  great  con- 
fusion ;  and  by  the  floral  committee  of  new  Pelar- 
goniums, Begonias  of  the  Rex  or  handsome  foliaged 
type.  Ferns  of  the  Adiantum  or  Maiden-haur  class, 
and  Chrysanthemums.  The  Apple  congress  sur- 
passed the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  the 
Council,  such  a  display  of  different  varieties,  of 
which  the  society's  garden  contributed  260,  having 
never  before  been  seen.  About  10,000  persons 
visited  the  exhibition.  A  report  on  the  subject 
is  being  prepared  for  publication.  It  is  contem- 
plated, should  the  season  prove  favourable,  to  hold 


Dinner-table  plants— Among  the   many 
fine-foliaged    plants    employed     for     decorating 
dinner-tables,  drawing-rooms,  corridors,  or  entrance 
halls,  I  find  none  to  excel  in  usefulness  Cyperus 
alternifolius,  and  few  easier  to  grow.    Although  a 
native  of  Madagascar,  it  will  withstand  the  fluc- 
tuating temperature  and  draught  of  an  entrance 
hall  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  with  im- 
punity, and  live  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  drawing- 
room  for  months  if  well  attended  to  with  water. 
As  regards  propagation,  cuttings  invariably  prove 
the  most  satisfactory.     It  may  also  be  raised  from 
seed,  and  when  four  or  five  young  plants  are  grown 
together   they  make  a  good   show  even  in  one 
season.    The  variegated  variety  can  only  be  in- 
creased by  dividing  the  clumps  and  growing  it  in 
a  rather  poor  and  free  soil.    As  to  cuttings,  when 
the  seed  is  nearly  ripe  the  tops  should  be  cut  off 
with  an  inch  of  stem  attached  to  them,  and  by 
drawing  them  through  the  half-closed  left  hand, 
clip  off  the  Grass  to  2  inches  in  length  and  in- 
sert  the   cuttings   in   leaf-mould  and  sand,  put- 
ting them  well  down  in  order  to  cover  the  base  of 
a  few  of  the  under  leaves.     Then  plunge  the  pot, 
pan,  or  whatever  may  be   employed,  in  a  brisk 
bottom-heat,  and  keep  the  cuttings  moist.    In  a 
short  time  young  shoots  will  spring  up  from  the 
axils   of  the  leaves,  and  when  these  are  about 
U  inches  long,  they  may  be  potted  off  singly  into 
small  pots,  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  sand, 
and  well-decomposed  manure.     Place  them  near 
the  glass  where  they  can  have  the  full  benefit  of 
the  sun  ;   maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  and  well 
attend  to  them  with  water.     Let  the  night  tem- 
perature be  70"  or  75°,  and  under  such  conditions 
they  will  make  plants   that  will   require  to   be 
shifted  into  larger  pots  as  the  season  advances. 
The  strongest  tops  always  make  the  strongest 
plants,  but  small  bushy  plants  are  most  suitable 
for  the   dinner-table ;  therefore  I  insert  a  few  of 
the  weaker  cuttings  to  make  plants  for  that  pur- 
pose.    In  this  way  I  can  get  up  a  stock  of  good 
plants  in  one  season,  and,  except  wanted  for  some 
special  purpose,  I  throw  away  all  unsightly  crowns 
when  I  have  put  in  the  quantity  of  cuttings  re- 
quired.—J.  R.  D.  P. 


OBITUAKY. 


Mr.  Ralph  Oarr-Bllison  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, Dunston  Hill,  Durham,  on  Monday  last. 
The  deceased,  who  was  in  his  79th  year,  had  been 
nearly  56  years  a  magistrate  for  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, and  also  many  years  a  magistrate  for  North- 
umberland. He  was  originally  Mr.  Ralph  Carr,  of 
Hedgefield,  Northumberland,  but  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Cuthbert  Ellison  he  inherited  large  estates  at 
Dunston  and  Jarrow,  being  thereby  requured  to 
adopt  the  name  of  Ellison.  Having  abundant 
means,  Mr.  Carr-Ellison  was  almost  lavish  in  his 
charity.  Some  of  the  more  interesting  and  practi- 
cally valuable  notes  on  trees  and  planting  which 
have  appeared  in  The  Garden  were  written  by 
him. 

Cinerarias  (W.  J.  B.  B.).-Very  large  and  shon-y, 
tliougli  as  regards  fonn  not  so  perfect  as  those  now  consi- 
dered to  constitute  the  finest  strains. 

Naming  plants.— Four  kinda  of  plants  or  flowers 
only  can  be  named  at  one  lime,  and  this  only  when  good 
specimens  are  sent. 

Names  of  plants.— F.J.  H.— Narcissus  Ta/etta  n.-pl. 

(douhle  Polyantlms  Narcissus) K.  A.  K.—hncbena.im 

nendula  ;  Veronica  apeciosa  variety. J.  O.  A.— (incl- 

dium  cucnllatum.- Bridge  o/ i'oini.-l,  Odontoglossu 

crispuni  var.  ;  2,  Odontoglossum  triumphaus ;  3.  Odonto- 
glossum  Cervantesi ;  4,  Dendrcbium  crassinodo  (very 
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"Thialsan  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  art  itself  is  I^atube."— SAafce*pc«r«. 


NOTES. 


The  Primrose  League,  which  was  founded 
in  November  last,  is  now  (the  Mortdng  Post  says) 
firmly  established,  and  is  extending  its  branches 
far  and  near.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord 
Orford,  and  Lord  Wimborne,  among  others,  have 
enrolled  themselves  as  members.  Henceforth  the 
Primrose  bids  fair  to  become  the  popular  flower  of 
the  Conservatives  ;  and  1  shall  never  forget  the 
19th  day  of  April,  1883,  in  London,  never  having 
seen  so  many  Primroses  either  before  or  since. 
Itwouldseemasifthe  floral  badges,  once  so  popular, 
are  again  coming  to  the  fore.  We  know  what  the 
white  Iris  was  to  the  Florentines,  the  spike  of 
yellow  Broom  to  the  Plantagenets  (plantagenista). 
We  remember  the  brawl  in  the  Temple  Gardens 
over  the  white  Rose  and  the  red,  and  even  to- 
day Queen  Rose  is  our  national  emblem,  the 
flower  which  adds  sweetness  and  colour  to  our 
national  bouquet,  to  Scotch  Thistle  and  to  Irish 
Shamrock  alike.  The  wearing  of  Oak  leaves 
on  May  29  is  not  as  yet  a  dead  letter,  and  there 
are  yet  some  who  wear  the  Violet,  not  altogether 
for  the  sake  of  its  grateful  fragrance ;  but  the 
newest  of  all  floral  ensigns  is  this  of  the  pale 
Primrose,  henceforth  to  be  worn  in  memory  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  statesmen  of  modern 
times.  Flowers  were  never  more  thoroughly 
admired  than  in  our  own  day,  perhaps,  and  that 
they  should  be  woven  into  our  history  as  badges 
and  ensigns  will  lend  to  them  an  added  charm. 

Orchids  in  vineries. — In  the  February 
number  of  the  "  Orchid  Album,"  Mr.  B.  S.  Wil- 
liams has  a  very  interesting  note  on  Orchid  cul- 
ture in  vineries.  Dendrobiums  especially  seem 
to  do  well  in  such  structures ;  many  of  them 
start  into  growth  with  the  Vines,  grow  freely 
under  their  treatment,  and  go  to  rest  in  autumn 
just  as  the  Grapes  ripen,  and  when  the  atmosphere, 
being  dry,  warm,  and  moderately  airy,  suits  Vines 
and  Orchids  alike.  Of  course  houses  especially 
built  for  the  culture  of  Orchids  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
best  suited  to  them,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  know 
on  such  good  authority  that  some  Orchids  can  be 
made  to  thrive  well  in  vineries  ;  that  anyone 
having  good  vineries  can  also  grow  a  few  good 
Orchids  as  well  as  good  Grapes  is  a  very  interest- 
ing fact.  Mr.  Warner,  indeed,  demonstrated  this 
point  for  us  years  ago,  and  even  at  Manley  Hall  in 
the  old  time,  when  Orchids  were  largely  grown 
in  the  best  of  houses  specially  designed  for  them, 
I  used  to  see  Dendrobes  and  Lielias  placed  in  the 
vineries  or  Peach  houses  when  at  rest.  In  a  word, 
a  man  who  really  likes  Orchids  will  but  rarely 
be  at  a  loss,  but  will  gladly  devise  ways  and 
means  of  growing  them,  whether  it  be  in  plant 
stoves  or  in  fruit  houses. 

The  old  yellO'w  Pseony. — A  friend  of  mine 
very  fond  of  hardy  flowers  makes  little  tours  now 
and  then  among  the  old  gardens  in  his  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  he  is  sometimes  rewarded  by 
the  sight  of  old  friends.  In  this  way  he  found  the 
old  Rose  Celeste  and  other  old  sorts  now  rare,  and 
more  recently  he  has  unearthed  some  great  clamps 
of  what,  if  not  the  old  Paeonia  Whitmanniana,  is 
a  sort  equally  interesting,  having  single  yellow 
flowers  on  stems  a  yard  in  height.  In  the  place 
where  it  grew  it  had  evidently  been  long  esta- 
blished, the  big  clumps  being  a  yard  across.  This 
old  garden  was  literally  paved  with  bulbs  in 
large  masses  and  colonies— Colchicums,  Crocuses, 
Snowdrops,  Fritillarias,  and  Daffodils  by  the  cart- 
load, and  along  with  them  Primroses  in  great 
variety  and  profusion,  Pompadours  and  double 
purple,  blush,  lilac,  white,  &c.,  and  of  Cloth  of 
Gold.     There  are  hundreds  of  old  gardens  of  this 


kind  in  Ireland  "  paved  with  bulbs ''  and  carpeted 
with  "old-fashioned  flowers."  The  Hugue- 
nots came  to  Ireland,  as  to  England,  bring- 
ing their  love  of  flowers — perhaps  their  flowers 
also— with  them.  Soil  and  climate  are  alike 
suitable  for  hardy  plants,  and  then  the 
"  scarlet  fever,"  as  a  cynical  friend  persists  in 
calling  the  "bedding  out"  of  Pelargoniums, 
Lobelias,  and  Calceolarias,  never  made  the  headway 
here  it  did  in  England,  hence  it  comes  that  in 
hundreds  of  Irish  gardens  many  of  the  hand- 
somest and  rarest  of  bulbs  and  hardy  flowers  exist 
in  a  profusion  and  luxuriance  elsewhere  unknown. 

Wild  flo'wers  in  the  Pens.— In  his  recent 
book  on  the  "  Norfolk  Broads  and  Rivers  "  (Black- 
wood) Mr.  Davies  gives  us  some  pretty  pictures  of 
the  wild  flowers  of  fen  and  mere.  Ruskin  loves 
the  mountains  and  the  alpine  flowers  and  the 
sunlit  Pine  trees  better  than  the  marsh  ;  but 
Kingsley  always  loved  the  broads,  and  the  late 
E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A.,  was  quite  at  home  among  the 
meres  and  quaint  windmills  of  our  "  English 
Holland,"  and  our  present  author  admires  them 
also.  "  Around  the  broads,"  says  Mr.  Davies,  "  is 
a  dense  wall  of  emerald-green  Reeds,  from  7  feet 
to  10  feet  in  height.  Then  come  the  yellow  Iris 
flowers,  tall  and  bending  Rushes  and  Bulrushes, 
the  Sweet  Sedge,  with  its  curious  catkins ;  tangled 
feathery  Grasses  in  such  variety  that  as  you  stand 
up  to  the  waist  in  them  you  may  pluck  a  dozen 
kinds  without  moving ;  blue  clusters  of  Forget- 
me-nots,  Foxgloves,  spikes  of  purple  Loosestrife, 
and  broad  tufts  of  Valerian,  bushes  of  woody 
Nightshade,  and,  sweeter  than  all,  masses  upon 
masses,  all  the  way  along,  of  the  cream- white  and 
strong-scented  Meadowsweet  —  these  are  what 
make  the  immediate  banks  changing  panoramas 
of  kaleidoscopic  beauty.  The  far-reaching  marsh 
has  a  beauty  of  its  own,  that  of  changing  colour 
as  the  wind  bows  the  many-tinted  Grasses  and 
flowers,  and  the  wind-waves  and  cloud-shadows 
sweep  along ;  while  everywhere  are  the  snowy 
sails  of  yachts  and  the  red-brown  canvas  of  the 
wherries.  .  .  Colour  is  seen  far  away ;  a  group  of 
red  and  white  cattle,  or  the  scarlet  berries  of  the 
Guelder  Rose  entwined  round  some  fallen  Willow, 
with  a  gleam  of  sunshine  upon  them,  will  lighten 
up  miles  of  marsh.  Then  the  flight  of  hawk  and 
heron,  snipe  and  wild  duck,  the  splash  of  fish,  and 
the  scattering  rush  of  the  small  fry  as  a  pike 
makes  his  raid  upon  them,  are  incidents  of  every 
hour." 

Clematis  cirrhosa. — This  slender-growing 
evergreen  species  is  not  often  seen,  perhaps  not 
so  often  as  it  deserves  to  be,  in  our  gardens.  It 
flowers  during  winter  and  spring,  its  slender  shoots 
being  even  now  ornamented  with  its  sage-green, 
hazel  nut-like  buds  and  bright  apple-green  blos- 
soms. The  four  divisions  of  the  flower  are 
mottled  with  pale  red  inside  in  a  pretty,  albeit 
modest,  way.  As  a  plant  for  the  dressing  of  sunny 
walls  and  trellises  it  deserves  notice,  and  it  is 
readily  increased  by  root  cuttings,  division,  or 
layers.  It  is  not  a  showy  plant  by  any  means,  but 
if  you  cut  a  shoot  of  its  greyish  green  buds  and 
green  blossoms  and  place  it  in  water  on  your  table, 
yon  soon  learn  to  admire  its  quaintness  and  to  feel 
a  little  respect  for  "  its  braverie,"  inasmuch  as  it 
ventures  to  open  its  flowers  to  the  winter's 
sun. 

Narcissus  farms  In  Scilly.— When  the 
Greek  poets  wove  for  themselves  that  deep-laid 
myth  of  the  self-admiring  youth  Narcissus — be- 
loved of  the  gentle  nymph  Echo — and  left  it  to 
us  as  a  previous  heritage,  they  little  thought  that 
we  should,  while  holding  a  little  of  their  beautiful 
faith,  plant  the  bulbs  of  their  favourite  flower  in 
our  com  lands,  and  reap  a  richer  harvest  from 
their  blossoms  than  even  the  golden  grain  itself 
affords.  In  a  word,  the  Scilly  cotters  have  taken 
to  Narcissus  farming,  and'some  of  the  most  enter- 
prising have  from  1U0,000  to  200,000  bulbs  grow- 
ing on  their  well-tilled  land.  One  farm  at  Rocky 
Hill  is  noteworthy.  The  flowers  are  sheltered  from 
the  sea  breeze  by  hedges  of  Escallonia  macrantha 
neatly  cut,  and  during  the  winter  and  spring  the 
flowers  find  a  ready  market  in  Covent  Garden  and 
1  elsewhere.    This  novel  industry  was,  in  the  first 


instance,  fostered  by  the  proprietor-in-ohief,  Mr. 
Augustus  Smith,  and  present  day  results  exceed 
the  most  sanguine  expectations.  About  six  years 
ago  the  first  consignment  of  cut  Narcissus  blos- 
soms found  their  way  to  market  from  the  Cassite- 
rides,  and  now  the  produce  bids  fair  to  rival  even 
the  profits  which  are  produced  by  the  golden 
Apples  of  the  Hesperides.  Even  now  as  we 
write  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  innumerable 
forms  of  Narcissus  Tazetta  (N.  Tazetta  floribun- 
dus)  is  in  flower  on  the  grassy  slopes  of  St. 
Michael's  Mount,  and  if  the  Cornish  cotters  would 
take  the  hint  it  annually  affords  them,  they  too 
might  find  its  culture  as  profitable,  even  if  not 
more"so,  than  is  that  of  early  Potatoes  and  Broc- 
coli for  Covent  Garden. 

Belneclsia  carnea.— Now  and  then  when 
broad,  fresh,  green,  grassy  leaves  are  required  for 
decorative  uses,  we  find  those  of  this  plant  very 
useful.  It  is  quite  hardy  in  mild  localities,  and 
produces  tufts  of  leaves  a  foot  in  height.  These, 
arranged  with  bunches  of  Wallflowers,  Snowdrops, 
Anemone  flowers  and  buds,  or  with  early  Prim- 
roses, give  quite  a  pretty  look  to  the  otherwise 
bare  flowers.  Where  it  grows  well  Rusous  race- 
mosus  is  most  valuable  for  a  like  purpose,  and  so 
are  the  leaves  of  Tellima  and  some  kinds  of  Heu- 
chera.  Bamboo  shoots  are  graceful,  but  do  not 
last  long  even  in  water.  As  evergreen  foliage 
plants  for  cutting,  Ruscus  andiogynus,  R.  racemo- 
sus,  and  Smilax  tamnoides  are  most  useful,  as 
their  foliage  endures  fresh  for  weeks  if  taken  out 
of  the  vases  and  thrown  into  a  vessel  of  fresh  water 
occasionally.  A  handful  of  long-stalked  Daffodils 
or  of  Narcissus  Tazetta,  arranged  tastefully  with 
fresh  green  leaves  of  this  kind,  becomes  ten  times 
more  attractive  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  and 
the  Scilly  Narcissus  growers  might  find  a  few 
green  leaves  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  flowers 
in  the  London  market.  Veronica. 


January  flo'wers— The  past  month  as  re- 
gards mildness  has  exceeded  anything  experienced 
for  many  years  ;  the  consequence  is  that  several 
plants  have  been  unusually  floriferous.  Jasminnm 
nudiflornm  has  been  a  sheet  of  bloom,  the  sprays 
being  more  regularly  covered  than  usual  with  its 
Primrose-like  blossoms,  even  on  a  north  aspect. 
Chimonanthus  fragrans  and  its  varieties  are  other 
plants  that  have  been  exceedingly  full  of  flower 
—a  circumstance  which  can  only  be  attributed  to 
the  open  weather  and  well-ripened  wood.  Apono- 
geton  distachyon  has  produced  an  unusual  succes- 
sion of  large  blooms  during  the  whole  winter. 
Helleborus  niger  and  its  varieties  have  also  been 
particularly  fine.  There  has  been  much  said 
about  the  Brockhurst  variety  of  Christmas  Rose ; 
but  in  what  does  it  differ  from  the  kind  called 
angustifolius,  sent  to  this  country  in  thousands 
from  Haarlem,  or  from  the  variety  called  inter- 
medins by  the  Edinburgh  nurserymen?  lam  fully 
convinced  that  situation  has  much  more  to  do 
with  differences  in  Christmas  Roses  than  cultiva- 
tion. In  some  places  they  will  not  grow.  I  know 
of  one  grand  plant  now  in  blossom  from  which 
more  than  200  flowers  have  been  cut,  yet  many 
others  are  showing  themselves  ;  it  is  in  an  open 
situation.  I  also  know  of  two  plants  in  Cheshire, 
above  3  feet  in  diameter,  covered  with  bloom; 
these  are  grown  under  a  large  Apple  tree.  There 
are  likewise  three  monstrous  plants  in  Merioneth- 
shire, equally  floriferous,  on  which  the  sun  never 
shines ;  all  are  growing  in  very  strong  soil.  Cy- 
clamens, such  as  hederKtolium  and  its  varieties, 
are  at  this  time  in  very  fine  flower.  C.  Coum  and 
repandum  are  just  coming  into  bloom.  The  winter- 
flowering  Croci  have  had  a  fine  time  of  it,  parti- 
cularly C.  vitellinus,  Pallasi,  ochroleucus,  nevaden- 
sis,  Fleischeri,  Sieberi,  biflorus,  Weldeni,  Imperati 
and  its  beautiful  white  variety,  contrasting  well 
with  bannaticus,  a  grand  kind,  and  many  others. 
The  common  vernal  Crocuses  are  very  far  advanced. 
Scilla  bifolia  is  out,  and  Ornithogalum  flmbriatum 
will  be  open  in  a  few  days.  Leontice  altaica. 
Anemone  blanda,  Galanthus  poculiformis,  lutes- 
cens,  Elwesi,  Imperati,  and  plicatus  are  fully  open. 
Unfortunately,  we  cannot  expect  to  escape  hard 
frosts  and  cutting  winds  before  May.     Frost  in 
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moderation  would  now  be  acceptable,  as  the  Apri- 
cots are  beginning  to  show  their  white  petals  and 
Filberts  are  in  full  bloom.— Abeeia. 


PLANTS  IN  FLOWEK. 

Iris  Kolpakowskyana.— We  learn  from  Mr.  R. 
Potter  that  this  new  Iris  is  now  in  bloom  iQ  Messrs.  Baclt- 
house's  nurseries  at  York,  lie  says  it  is  a  very  pretty  and 
neat  plant,  dwarfer  than  I.  reticulata,  but  with  flowers 
abuut  the  same  size.  It  is  a  bulbous  Iris  or  Xiphion,  and 
as  yet  uncommon. 

Pinguicula  hirtifoHa.— Though  so  small 
as  to  be  scarcely  discernible,  this  Butci;rwort  is 
quite  a  little  gem  in  its  way  ;  the  whole  plant 
might  be  covered  with  a  crown  piece.  From  the 
centre  of  the  tiny  tuft  the  flower-stems  rise  about 
an  inch  or  so,  each  carrying  a  bright  purple 
flower,  variegated  with  white.  It  is  now  in  flower 
at  Kew,  and  also  in  the  Eoyal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea. 

A  new  Khododendron.— At  South  Ken- 
sington, on  Tuesday  last,  Messrs.  Veitch  showed 
a  new  Khododendron,  under  the  name  of  K.  Cur- 
tisi  lutecium  ;  it  belongs  to  the  Javanese  section, 
but  is  quite  distinct  from  any  other  of  that  race. 
The  foliage  is  narrow,  and  the  flowers,  about  the 
size  of  those  of  the  old  E.  jasminiflorum,  are  of  a 
delicate,  soft,  creamy-yellow — a  pleasing  tint  in 
contrast  with  the  foliage.  It  is  presumably  a  stove 
plant. 

Bomarea  conferta.  -  Of  this  new  greenhouse 
climbing  plant  there  is  now  an  uncommonly  fine 
flowering  example  in  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son's  nur- 
sery at  Cheshunt.  It  bears  on  one  spike  no  fewer 
than  thirty  flowers,  the  colour  of  which  is  most 
attractive,  being  rich  reddish  crimson.  Such 
strong  flowers,  combined  with  elegant  growth, 
render  this  among  the  most  desirable  of  green- 
house climbing  plants  for  winter  flowering. 

Andromeda  japonica. — When  this  shrub 
is  well  flowered,  as  a  pot  plant  there  are  few 
prettier  objects  for  the  embellishment  of  the  con- 
servatory at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  flowers 
are  like  those  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  but 
scarcely  so  white,  and  more  wax-like.  These  are 
borne  in  long  necklace-like  clusters,  which  hang 
in  graceful  profusion  on  all  sides  of  the  plant, 
intermixed  with  the  thick,  deep  green  foliage. 
A  plant  of  it  well  grown  and  flowered  was  shown 
by  Mr.  A.  Waterer  from  his  Knap  Hill  Nursery, 
and  was  much  admired. 

The  white  Freesia.— The  beauty  of  this 
Cape  bulbous  plant (F.  refractaalba)  was  admirably 
exemplified  in  a  group  of  plants  of  it  at  South 
Kensington  last  Tuesday.  The  plants  were  in 
small  pots,  and  were  profusely  flowered  ;  the 
spikes,  laden  with  large,  white,  and  deliciously- 
scented  blossoms,  were  about  1  foot  in  height, 
and  these,  intermingled  with  the  grassy  foliage, 
had  a  charming  effect.  It  is  not  a  little  singular 
that  such  a  lovely  plant  has  not  been  taken  in 
hand  before  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  This  is  the 
first  time  we  have  seen  the  plant  shown  in 
quantity. 

Blllbergla  Wetherelll  and  P..  liakeri  are 
both  beautiful  stove  flowering  plants  which  might 
be  grown  for  the  production  of  flowers  in  winter, 
as  they  usually  bloom  in  January.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  anything  more  richly  coloured 
than  the  inflorescenses  of  these  two  plants ;  the 
large  bright  scarlet,  boat-shaped  bracts  clustered 
in  profusion  along  the  lower  portion  of  the  flower- 
stem,  the  yellow,  green,  and  porcelain-blue  of 
the  tube  -  shaped  flowers  borne  at  the  end  of  the 
spike,  together  with  the  graceful,  drooping  habit 
of  the  whole,  ought  to  render  them  favourites  in 
every  garden  in  which  stove  flowering  plants  are 
grown.  The  above  plants  are  now  flowering 
in  the  stove  at  Kew.  Another  striking  Bromeliad 
now  bearing  a  strong  spike  of  flowers  i.s  Hoplophy- 
tum  cuilestis,  a  large  growing  species  with  stiff 
channelled  leaves,  arranged  in  a  somewhat  vasi- 
form  manner,  and  an  erect  spike  of  crimson  and 
blue  flowers.  In  their  present  quarters  the  Kew 
collection  of  these  plants,  a  collection  exception- 
ally rich  in  species,  is  rapidly  assuming  a  healthful 


and  promising  appearance,  proving  at  once  the 
preference  of  Bromeliads  for  a  hot,  moist,  and 
light  position  rather  than  a  dry  and  airy  one,  as 
is  usually  recommended,  and  in  which  the  Kew 
Bromeliads  used  to  be  grown. 

Plants  In  flo'wer  in  RutlandBhlre.— It 

may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that 
in  our  garden  (just  500  feet  above  the  sea),  in  a 
cold  bracing  climate,  I  picked  on  Feb.  1  15 
kinds  of  flowers,  viz..  Primroses  of  various  colours, 
many  varieties  of  Polyanthus,  Christmas  Roses, 
blue  and  pink  Hepaticas,  Aconites,  Aubrietia, 
Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Violets,  Wallflowers,  Forget- 
me-nots,  Nemophila,  Pansies,  Anemones,  Oxlips, 
and  some  others  whose  names  1  do  not  know, 
besides  yellow  Jasmine.Mezereon,  and|Laurustinus. 
The  Ribes  sanguineum,  too,  is  in  full  bud. — 
A.  K.  B.,  Uppingham. 

Crocus  pusillus.— This  charming  little  Cro- 
cus has  been  sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  Backhouse, 
in  whose  nursery  at  York  it  is  just  now  highly  at- 
tractive. It  is  one  of  the  biflorus  group,  but 
smaller  than  any  of  the  varieties,  though  it  is  by 
no  means  inconspicuous.  The  blossoms  when  ex- 
panded, as  they  are  in  bright  sunshine,  measure 
\h  inches  across.  Inside  they  are  pure  white, 
while  the  exteriors  of  the  petals  are  fawn  coloured, 
pencilled  and  feathered  with  black.  It  flowers  in 
a  tuft,  four,  five,  and  six  flowers  together,  the  pro- 
duce of  one  corm.  The  grassy  foliage,  mingling 
with  the  blossoms,  adds  to  their  charms.  It  is 
also  sweetly  scented. 

Anemones. — Permit  me  to  add  a  few  words 
to  what  Mr.  Smith  says  about  Anemones.  Last 
spring  I  got  some  plants  from  him  ;  they  were 
then  in  flower,  and  a  week  has  not  passed  since 
when  I  could  not  get  a  bunch  of  those  lovely 
flowers.  Even  to-day,  after  two  nights'  hard  frost 
and  snow  on  the  ground,  they  are  as  bright  as 
could  be  desired.  My  place  is  near  the  sea  and 
fully  exposed  to  the  east  wind,  the  soil  very  light 
and  sandy.  The  single  Anemone  of  different 
colours  is  almost  a  weed  in  my  garden,  and 
several  attempts  to  eradicate  it  to  make  room  for 
bther  things  have  proved  abortive ;  the  seed  blows 
about  and  germinates  anywhere,  even  on  walls,  so 
that  it  can  hardly  be  out  of  the  reach  of  anyone 
to  make  their  gardens  gay  with  this  most  lovely  of 
flowers,  provided  they  get  the  proper  sorts  to 
start  with. — O.  J.  Kelly,  Bla^krock^  Butulalk, 

Seedling  Primroses. — A  gathering  of  these 
has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Heather- 
bank,  Weybridge,  in  order  to  show  the  variety  and 
brilliancy  of  tint  existing  among  his  seedlings, 
which  are  without  exception  all  that  could  possibly 
be  desired.  It  is  difficult  to  single  out  any  parti- 
cular one  as  being  the  finest,  all  being  so  beauti- 
ful ;  but  we  might  make  special  mention  of  Scott 
Wilson,  a  plum-purple  sort,  or  having  perhaps 
more  blue  than  that ;  indeed,  it  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  really  blue  Primrose  we  have  seen. 
Other  flowers  are  remarkable  for  the  velvet-like 
lustre  which  overlies  the  actual  colour  of  the 
blossoms.  As  Mr.  Wilson  raises  Primroses  by  the 
thousand  on  the  hillside  at  his  Wisley  garden,  one 
naturally  expects  to  see  some  high-class  produc- 
tions from  him. 

Hamamelis  arborea.— This  is  one  of  the 
best  shrubs  now  in  flower  in  the  Cambridge  Bo- 
tanic Garden.  In  it  we  have  a  recent  novelty  of 
considerable  merit,  and  our  small  example  of  it 
serves  to  suggest  the  bright  and  sparkling  effect 
whicha  large  plant  must  have  in  the  winter  season. 
It  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  old  Witch  Hazel  (H. 
virginica),  to  which  it  is  closely  allied.  The  flowers 
are  much  larger,  and  are  of  a  bright  golden  yel- 
low. This  is  the  predominant  colour,  but,  strictly 
speaking,  it  belongs  only  to  the  petals,  the  sepals 
being  of  a  brown-red.  The  petals  compared  with 
those  of  H.  virginica  are  much  broader,  being  less 
like  threads,  and  therefore  much  more  ornamental. 
These  are  the  only  species  of  the  genus,  and  they 
are  much  more  distinct  horticulturally  than  bo- 
tanically.  Messrs.  Rodger,  M'Clelland  &  Co.  have 
a  kind  which  they  call  H.  Zuccariniana,  probably 
a  variety  of  this  plant,  but  said  to  differ  from  it  in 
having  pure  yellow  flowers,  the  sepals  being  yel- 


low as  well  as  the  petals.  H.  arborea  is  a  native 
of  Japan,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  other  species 
may  be  found  from  Canada  to  Florida,  we  have  an 
instance  showing  the  close  relationship  there  is 
between  the  floras  of  those  widely  separated 
countries.  — R.  I.  L. 

Iris  reticulata.— I  send  you  flowers  of  this 
Iris,  from  which  you  will  see  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  colours  ;  the  kind  that  bears  the 
red-purple  flowers  grows  much  dwarfer  than  the 
other.  I  had  always  thought  that  the  red-purple 
was  Krelagei  and  the  blue-purple  reticulata ;  but 
the  bulbs  from  which  these  flowers  came  were  a 
mixed  lot  of  reticulata.  The  blue-purple  plants 
that  bear  the  flowers  grow  taller  and  far  finer  than 
those  that  produce  the  red-purple  ones. — H. 
Stuart  Wobtley. 

*,*  Very  good  blooms.  The  red-purple  form  is 
Krelagei ;  the  dark  purple  is  considered  to  be 
typical  I.  reticulata. — Ed. 

Burchellia  capensls,  an  old  acquaintance, 
is  really  a  serviceable  plant  when  grown  as  we  saw 
it  at  Kew  the  other  day,  or  as  we  saw  a  plant  of  it 
exhibited  at  one  of  the  Richmond  shows  some  three 
years  ago,  this  latter  being  nearly  G  feet  high, 
bushy,  and  covered  with  umbels  of  salmon- 
coloured  flowers,  which  in  size  and  shape  may  be 
likened  to  flowers  of  Erica  Cavendishi.  At  Kew 
there  are  several  small  specimens  among  the 
African  plants  in  the  Palm  house.  These  are  18 
inches  high,  and  bear  over  a  dozen  umbels  of 
flowers,  either  fully  developed  or  in  bud.  As  a 
winter  flowering  plant  this  Burchellia  might  be 
much  more  popular  than  at  present  it  appears  to 
be.— B. 

Steudneria  colooasiaefolla.— This  is  a 
handsome  Aroid  with  the  foliage  and  habit  of  a 
Colocasia  or  Alocasia,  to  which  the  Steudnerias 
are  closely  related.  They  have  a  succulent  stem, 
clothed  with  brown  membranous  sheaths ;  the 
leaves  are  Caladium-shaped  and  dark  green. 
The  flower  of  the  species  just  named  is  borne 
on  a  longish  stalk,  and  is  composed  of  a  deep 
purple-coloured  spathe,  some  6  inches  in  length 
and  about  2  inches  in  width ;  the  underside  is 
yellowish  green.  The  spadix  is  pale  yellow,  and 
about  2  inches  long.  A  faint  odour  is  emitted  by 
the  flowers  on  first  opening.  The  figure  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine  (tab.  6076)  is  not  S  colocasise- 
folia,  but  S.  discolor,  a  species  with  a  lemon-yellow 
spathe,  with  a  blotch  of  purple  about  the  throat ; 
the  leaves,  too,  differ  in  having  blotches  of  the 
same  colour  on  the  underside.  The  Steudnerias  , 
are  natives  of  India.  There  is  a  plant  of  S. 
colocasiaetolia  now  in  flower  in  the  stove  at  Kew. 
— B. 

The  Mexican  Bird  flower.— This  rarely- 
seen  plant  (Heteroma  lobelioides)  has  acquired  its 
popular  name  from  the  supposed  resemblance  of 
its  flowers  to  a  bird.  It  is  nearly  related  to  the 
Lobelia,  and  promises  to  be  a  much  more  valuable 
plant  than  was  at  first  supposed,  or  even  hoped 
for,  both  for  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory,  and 
even  for  sheltered  nooks  in  the  rockery  in  mild 
winters.  Although  in  all  probability  it  may  not 
have  as  yet  reached  the  hands  of  many  cultivators, 
owing  to  its  having  only  recently  been  introduced 
from  the  Continent,  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
increased  from  cuttings,  and  the  cool  treatment 
suitable  for  its  full  development,  are  undoubtedly 
recommendations  which  will  go  far  to  assist  in  its 
speedy  distribution.  It  is  very  unlike  any  of  the 
other  Lobeliaceous  plants  in  habit  of  growth,  as 
well  as  in  the  form  and  colour  of  its  flowers. 
Perennial  in  duration,  it  grows  about  2  feet  in 
height,  quite  bushy,  and  well  clothed  with  large 
dark  green  heart-shaped  leaves.  The  flowers, 
which  are  produced  fteely,  are  borne  near  the 
summit  of  the  branches,  the  very  curious  shaped 
corolla  being  attached  from  the  middle  to  a  slender 
stalk.  The  lower  half  is  of  a  deep  scarlet,  which 
contrasts  very  strikingly  with  the  upper  half, 
which  is  very  bright  shining  yellow,  surpassing  in 
interest  even  the  beautiful  L.  cardinalis.  Flower- 
ing as  it  does,  too,  at  this  season  when  bright 
colours  are  so  much  required,  it  is  unquestionably 
an  acquisition. — D.  K 
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NEW  SEEDLING  HELLEBORES. 
Few  seem  to  be  aware  that  other  Hellebores  be" 
sides  the  common  Christmas  Rose  (H.  niger)  and 
its  varieties  possess  beauty.  The  general  impres- 
sion appears  to  be  that  all  other  kinds  of  Helle- 
bore are  green-flowered,  nnattractive  plants,  only 
fit  for  botanical  collections,  no  other  but  the  com- 
mon Christmas  Rose  being,  as  a  rule,  seen  in  pri- 
vate gardens.  Resides  H.  niger,  there  are  about  a 
dozen  species  in  cultivation  at  the  present  time, 
though  only  about  half  that  number  can  be  recom- 
mended for  general  culture,  the  rest  being  green,  un- 
attractive, and  often  malodorous.  These  half-dozen 


Denary,  and  may  be  be3t  described  as  an  improved 
guttatus.  The  flowers  are  cup-shaped,  perfectly 
white,  and  coj/iou^Iy  spotted  with  purple.  Oar 
drawing  represents  the  flower,  natural  size.  It 
was  m=ido  from  some  fine  blooms  sent  to  us 
from  Messrs.  Rodger.  McClelland's  nursery  at 
Newry  about  a  fortnight  ago.  Two  othtT  seed- 
lings in  the  way  of  C.  Penary  are  guttalus 
Leichtlini,  a  much  shallower  flower,  but  quite 
as  profusely  spotted,  and  sub  punctatus,  which 
lacks  the  copious  spotting  for  wliich  the  two 
ju-it  name!  are  remarkable.  The  seedlings 
obtained  by  crossing  colchicus  with  guttatus  ap- 
pear to  be  F.  C.  Heioemann.  rosy  purple  freely 
spotted  with  a  deeper  hue  ;  Gretchen  Heinemann, 
Hofgarten-Inspeotor  Hartwig,  Frau  Irene  Heine- 


Flower  of  Helleborus  Comm^rzienrath  D  narij  {natural  hize). 


select  species  are  named  atrorubens  and  abscbasi- 
CU3,  both  with  deep,  vinous  purple  blossoms,  bright 
and  showy  when  well  grown  ;  colchicus,  with  deep 
claret-red  flowers ;  olympicus,  with  pure  white 
cup-shaped  blooms  :  guttatus,  like  olympicus,  but 
spotted  ;  and  antiquorum,  with  flowers  greenish 
white,  but  handsomely  shaped. 

Within  the  past  few  years  these  half-dozen 
so-called  species  have  been  taken  in  hand  by  hy- 
bridists, the  result  being  that  a  numerous  race  of 
seedling  varieties  has  been  obtained  by  intercross- 
ing. It  is  astonishing  what  strides  have  been 
made  in  this  direction  in  so  short  a  time,  having 
regard  to  the  length  of  time  which  it  requires  for 
a  Hellebore  to  grow  to  a  flowering  stage.  This 
work  of  hybridising  has  been  carried  out  chiefly 
in  continental  nurseries  and  gardens,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  German  names  which  have  been 
given  to  the  majority  of  the  produce.  Of  these 
named  seedlings,  about  a  dozen  are  already  in 
commerce  in  this  country,  by  far  the  best  being  the 
one  figured  herewith.    It  is  named  Commerziemath 


mann,  and  Apotheker  Bogren  are  all  similar;  in 
fact,  it  needs  a  very  minute  description  to  indicate 
the  difference  that  exists  amongst  them,  judging 
by  what  we  have  seen  of  them  in  the  grounds  of 
Messrs-  Rarr  &  Son  at  Tooting.  H.  olympicus 
Professor  Schleicher  and  Willie  Schmidt  are  both 
pure  white,  and  may  be  regarded  as  improved 
forms  of  the  typical  olympicus.  They  are  pro- 
bably only  seedlings  from  that  species. 

These  are  the  principal  continental  seedlings 
already  in  commerce  in  this  country,  and  all  may 
be  recommended  to  those  who  do  not  like  to  see 
their  hardy  borders  flowerless  in  February  and 
March.  lu  mild  winters  they  even  bloom  freely 
in  January.  There  are  several  other  fine  seedling 
Hellebores  belonging  to  this  section  that  have 
been  raised  in  this  country  ;  for  instance,  Mr.  B. 
Hooke,  who  is  quite  a  specialist  as  regards  Helle- 
bores, has  several  of  his  own  raising  quite  as  hand- 
some as  the  continental  kinds. 

The  culture  of  Hellebores  is  so  simple  that  any- 
1  one  may  grow  them  who  has  a  garden.    They  like 


a  somewhat  sheltered  corner,  not  too  shady,  bat 
not  fully  exposed.  They  like  to  see  a  little  sun 
during  the  morning,  but  seem  to  object  to  its  full 
force  throughout  the  day.  They  are  fond  of  high 
culture  in  the  way  of  rich  mulching,  and  the  soil 
in  which  they  seem  to  revel  most  in  is  a  sandy 
loam.  They  are  admirably  adapted  for  cutting 
from,  as  they  all  have  long  flower-stalks,  which, 
being  slender,  are  very  graceful.  The  colours  of 
the  flowers,  too,  seem  to  show  themselves  off  to 
better  advantage  when  placed  loosely  in  a  vase  in 
a  room  than  in  the  garden.  Hellebores,  however, 
of  this  section,  possess  one  fault  which  seriously 
tells  against  their  use  as  cut  flowers,  and  that  is, 
they  do  not  last  more  than  a  couple  of  days  in 
water ;  whereas  their  congeners— the  true  Christ- 
mas Roses— last  in  bloom  in  water  for  weeks 
together. W.  G. 

ORIGIN  OF  LILIUM  MELPOMENE. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago  I  sent  to  The 
Garden  some  account  of  the  production  of 
numerous  seedling  Japan  Lilies,  and  among  them 
Lilium  Melpomene.  Some  details  as  to  their 
growth  were  omitted  ;  but  without  the  trouble  of 
referring  to  what  I  then  stated,  1  send  you  an 
account  of  this  beautiful  Lily,  the  plate  of  which 
you  state  was  drawn  in  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson's  garden  at 
Heatherbank,  Weybridge  Heath,  to  whom  I  sent  a 
few  bulbs  along  with  oi  hers  of  my  seedlings  raised 
about  the  same  period  as  L.  Melpomene,  all  of 
which  under  his  good  treatment  have  flowered  in 
perfection.  I  think  it  was  in  the  year  184.5  that 
I  commenced  the  hybridisation  and  production  of 
new  Japan  Lilies.  Having  at  that  time  strong 
bulbs  of  L.  rubrum,  album,  and  punctatum,  I 
thouo-ht  it  possible  to  produce  larger  and  more 
perfectly  shaped  flowers,  as  well  as  darker  or 
intermediate  colours,  though  how  to  do  the  former 
I  did  not  know,  a^  there  were  no  darker  Japan 
Lilies  than  L  rubrum  ;  it  occurred  to  me,  however, 
that  L  tigrinum  or  even  L.  chalcedonioum  might 
accomplish  this,  and  having  them  in  bloom,  both  L. 
rubrum  and  album  were  fertilised  with  them; other 
species  or  varieties  were  also  used  to  fertilise  the 
flowers,  until  we  had  in  all  twelve  different  fer- 
tilisations. The-e  .«eeds  were  all  planted,  and 
yielded  a  fine  lot  of  young  plants.  In  subsequent 
years  similar  experiments  were  made,  with  the 
uniform  result -a  good  crop  of  seeds.  Rat  which 
were  the  parent.:  of  L.  Melpomene  it  is  impo-.sible 
to  state;  for  although  labels  were  originally  at- 
tached to  each  pUnt,  designating  its  parentage, 
it  was  so  long  before  some  of  the  bulbs  came  into 
bloom  that  many  of  them  were  either  lo*t  or  de- 
faced. There  was  great  difference  in  the  seed- 
lings, and  all  that  showed  the  least  distinctness 
were  noted  and  catalogued,  but  Melpomene  was 
not  among  the  number  with  a  label  attached.  It 
has  always  been  my  impression  that  it  was  raised 
from  L.  rubrum,  fertilised  with  L. tigrinum, though 
I  have  sometimes  thought  L.  album  might  have 
been  one  of  the  parents,  from  the  almost  pure 
white  margin  of  every  petal,  and  because  my 
memoranda  record  that  many  of  the  seedlings 
from  L  album  gave  very  beautiful  deep  crimson- 
spotted  flowers.  What  appeared  mo-t  remark- 
able was  the  fact  that  I  only  produced  one  pale 
rose-spotted  flower  like  L.  purctatum. 

Out  of  thousands  of  seedlings  raised  during  a 
period  of  ten  or  more  years,  I  selected  upwards  of 
thirty  which  I  find  recorded  as  very  distinct  and 
beautiful,  but  this  was  too  large  a  number  to  keep 
distinct,  and  after  selecting  and  naming  nine  of 
the  most  remarkable,  the  remainder  I  considered 
as  improved  forms  of  L.  rubrum,  under  which 
name  they  were  widely  distributed,  and  which  no 
doubt  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  difference 
in  the  flowers  so  often  exhibited  as  L.  rubrum, 
some  being  very  much  darker  and  more  densely 
spotted  than  others.  Not  only  is  L.  Melpomene 
distinct  and  rich  in  colour,  but  the  habit  and 
general  growth  of  the  plant  is  equally  good.  It  is 
much  dwarfer  than  L.  rubrum.  The  foliage  is 
short  and  set  closer  together,  and  the  flowers  make 
a  more  uniform  and  compact  head.  The  stem  has 
a  brownish  tinge  and  the  stigma  is  of  a  dark 
I  purplish  tint,  a  characteristic  by  which  it  may  be 
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readily  distinguished.  The  bulb  is  also  shorter 
and  more  compact  than  that  of  L.  rubrum. 
It  is  certainly  very  gratifying  to  know  that  this 
Lily  is  80  highly  appreciated  in  England.  Ever 
since  I  saw  the  first  bloom  I  have  thought  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  one  more  beautiful ;  and  now, 
after  so  long  a  time,  I  have  never  seen  a  Japan 
Lily  which  could  compare  with  it  in  depth  of 
colour  or  the  distinctness  of  its  blood-red  spots, 
heightened  as  these  are  by  the  white  border  of  each 
petal.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  another  seed- 
ling called  L.  Thalia.  The  variety  L.  cruentum 
and  others  are  no  finer  than  many  of  the  seedlings 
we  disseminated  as  L.  rubrum. 

I  have  always  regretted  that  I  had  not  preserved 
the  parentage  of  Lilium  Melpomene,  as  it  might 
be  some  guide  to  other  cultivators  in  the  produc- 
tion of  seedlings;  but  in  the  absence  of  such  in- 
formation we  can  only  use  such  varieties  as  we 
possess  in  such  a  manner  as  we  think  will  accom- 
plish the  end  in  view.  "With  the  most  careful  ex- 
periments with  varieties  which  appear  likely  to 
produce  new  and  distinct  flowers  we  are  often  dis- 
appointed ;  while  oftentimes  an  accidental  fertili- 
sation, with  no  particular  object  in  view,  will  pro- 
duce some  new  and  remarkable  variety.  The 
hybridiser  should,  however,  always  have  some  ob- 
ject in  view,  but  at  the  same  time  he  should  never 
regard  less  careful  experiments  as  not  likely  to 
afford  any  good  results.  C.  M.  Hovet. 

BostoJi,  Massachusetts. 


ORIGIN  OF  MARIGOLD  METEOR. 
A  German  novelty  under  the  name  of  Marigold 
Prince  of  Orange,  selected  by  M.  E.  Benary,  is 
being  offered  in  Continental  seed  lists.  The 
flowers  are  marked  in  the  same  way  as  those  of 
Meteor,  but  the  florets  are  striped  with  a  more 
intense  shade  of  orange.  Such  is  the  description 
given  of  it.  I  think  this  will  prove  to  be  no 
novelty  at  all,  but  is  simply  a  counterpart  of 
Meteor. 

This  pretty  Marigold  is  claimed  to  be  of  foreign 
origin,  but  to  this  I  demur.  Two  or  three  years 
before  I  heard  of  it  from  Messrs.  Haage  and 
Schmidt  I  had  found  it  in  a  Kentish  farm- 
house garden,  and  while  at  the  same  time  struck 
with  its  beauty,  I  yet  looked  upon  it  as  an  acci- 
dental sport  common  to  the  pot  JIarigold.  It  was 
growing  in  this  garden  like  a  weed  and  in  large 
numbers,  and  had  been  doing  so  for  a  few  years 
past.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  there 
from  Hothfield  Gardens,  near  Ashford.  I  brought 
a  few  plants  to  London  late  in  the  autumn  ;  they 
were  potted,  kept  in  a  cold  house,  and  in  early 
spring,  when  they  were  in  fine  bloom,  I  submitted 
them  to  the  notice  of  the  floral  committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  but  that 
body,  while  admiring  their  beauty,  appeared 
to  think  that  the  striped  character  was  due  to  the 
flowers  having  opened  under  glass,  and  passed  it 
by  accordingly.  I  think  that  was  the  first  appear- 
ance of  this  plant  in  flower  in  London.  Amazed 
at  a  body  of  men  thinking  so  great  a  change 
could  come  over  a  flower  that  had  opened  under 
glass  in  a  cold  house,  I  did  not  trouble  to  show 
it  again,  but  that  same  season  flowers  were  sent 
over  by  Messrs.  Haage  &  Schmidt,  and  it  was  also 
shown  by  Mr.  Cannell,  and  eventually  certificated. 

The  foregoing  may  prove  a  useful  historical 
record.  I  think  the  facts  are  accurately  stated.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know,  and  it  would  also 
be  valuable  as  completing  the  record,  if  some  in- 
formation were  forthcoming  as  to  how  the  plant 
found  its  way  to  Hothfield.  I  am  not  able  to  say 
for  certain  that  it  was  from  Hothfield  that  it 
originalJy  came,  but  that  was  the  name  of  the 
place  as  given  to  me.  R.  D. 


Olova  and  border  Carnations.— I  have 

always  given  a  large  corner  of  my  garden  to  these, 
and  this  year  it  will  be  increased.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  numbers  who  never  grew  Clove 
Carnations  before  outside  will  be  tempted  to  do  so 
after  seeing  the  really  beautiful  plate  of  them 
lately  given  in  The  Garden,  and  personally  I  can 
testify  that  the  sorts  figured  are  true  to  Nature. 


I  have  long  since  given  up  the  idea  of  growing  or 
recommending  others  to  grow  so  hardy  and  adapt- 
able a  flower  as  the  Carnation  indoors.  The  number 
of  the  very  best,  including  bizarres  and  flakes,  that 
will  not  thrive  and  produce  better  blooms  out- 
doors than  in,  is  more  limited  than  many  are  in- 
clined to  imagine.  I  am  not  now  referring  to  grow- 
ing plants  for  an  exhibition  stand  when,  like  the 
Chrj'santhemum,  you  see  all  the  buds  removed  ex- 
cept one  on  the  top  left  conspicuously  alone.  The 
old  sweet  crimson  Clove  continued  in  bloom  with 
me  up  to  December  last,  and  each  plant  must  have 
given  one  hundred  blooms.  The  Governor  is  the 
best  and  most  prolific  blush-white  I  have  met 
with,  even  more  so  than  the  white  Clove.  I  would 
widen  and  not  restrict  by  artificial  rules  the  growth 
of  such  richly-scented  and  beautiful  tinted  hardy 
flowers.  For  instance,  to  ostracise  a  handsome 
double  border  Carnation  because  it  has  fringed  in- 
stead of  even-edged  petals  reflects  no  credit,  to  my 
mind,  on  the  florists.  Mr.  Burbidge,  Trinity  Col- 
lege Gardens,  Dublin,  gave  me  some  bright  rose, 
pink,  white,  and  mauve  of  this  description — free 
growers  and  free  bloomers— that  you  could  cut 
and  come  again  to  for  months.  Why  should  they 
be  less  prized  ? — W.  J.  M.,  Clonmel. 


SOME  OUTDOOR  FLORIST  FLOWERS. 

Violets. — I  cannot  agree  with  "R.  A."  (p.  75) 
when  he  says,  "  In  order  to  grow  Violets  well  I  find 
they  need  shade  and  moisture,  so  I  make  it  a  rule 
to  grow  them  on  a  north  border."  This  is  not  my 
experience,  nor  is  it  the  custom  here  or,  so  far  as 
I  know,  elsewhere  to  grow  them  on  a  north 
border  with  shade ;  on  the  contrary,  the  warmer 
the  bed  or  bank,  and,  if  possible,  with  a  southern 
aspect,  the  sooner  and  more  numerous  one  has 
Violets.  I  have  Neapolitans  almost  the  year 
round  on  a  rich  raised  basket  bed  facing  south, 
and  adjoining  in  another  the  Victoria  Regina  and 
that  gem,  Swanley  White,  that  makes  me  think  of 
Mr.  Cannell  whenever  I  sniff  its  fragrant  and 
numerous  double  flowers.  Odoratissima  does  not 
do  so  well  with  me.  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied,  when 
the  soil  is  fairly  rich,  or  when  a  drink  of  liquid 
manure  is  given  now  and  then,  to  disturb  Violets. 
Every  year  the  useless  luoners  may  be  cut  back 
and  the  plants  top-dressed ;  and  if  the  top- 
dressing  is  put  on  early  and  heavy,  it  will  do  them 
great  good ;  even  if  it  covers  the  foliage  it  will 
keep  away  the  red  spider,  and  give  that  wonted 
vigour  so  conspicuous  in  healthy  foliage. 

Auriculas. — I  cannot  say  my  limited  frame 
collection  of  edged  varieties  ever  ceased  growing 
this  winter.  This  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  as  we 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  any  ;  the  thermo- 
meter stood  at  50°  Fahr.  on  Christmas  Day  here  in 
the  open  air  shaded.  I  am  certain  those  out-of- 
doors  in  the  beds  and  some  of  the  better  shaded 
self  kinds,  which  I  keep  in  long  boxes  on  raised 
stages,  did  not  take  the  shortest  siesta,  if  I  may 
so  say,  for  no  day  passed  that  I  could  not  smell  a 
bloom.  This  need  not  surprise,  for  a  bloom  in 
winter  will  hold  four  times  as  long  as  in  summer. 
At  pre-ent  in  one  of  these  boxes  I  have  a  bloom 
on  a  green-edged  old  variety  called  Warris  Union. 
The  edging  is  not  quite  even  or  orthodox,  but  the 
plant  is  so  vigorous,  I  never  protect  it ;  the  bloom  is 
the  size  of  a  florin.  Campbell's  Confidence  is  a 
vigorous  grower  also,  but  promises  this  year  to  be 
outdistanced  by  Robert  Trail— generally  un- 
reliable since  I  got  it  from  Mr.  Cannell  three 
ye.':irs  ago.  Lightbody's  other  grey-edge,  Richard 
Headley,  seems  much  more  certain.  As  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  last  issue,  now  that  active 
growth  has  commenced,  it  is  an  excellent  time  to 
take  offsets.  One  requires  much  patience  to  grow 
Auriculas  from  seed.  Last  year  I  got  about  fifty 
edged,  and  am  since  a  whole  year  nursing  them, 
and  am  wistfully  hoping  to  see  something  good 
amongst  them  ;  but  in  most  instances  I  fancy  I  must 
wait  another  year  to  discover  if  they  may  not  be 
rubbish.  Of  green  edges,  the  most  promising 
I  have  is  Atlas,  another  of  Lightbody's ; 
General  Neil  has  a  very  diminutive  and  unim- 
posing  appearance;  while  of  whites,  True  Briton 
looks  better  than  last  season,  but  yet  is  inferior 


to  White  Rival.  You  have  many  advantages  of 
us  in  England,  but,  so  far  as  was  noted,  I  believe, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tymons,  we  in  Ireland  have  not 
yet  imported  the  woolly  aphis,  nor  yet,  I  believe, 
the  Phylloxera. 

Gladioli.— G.  gandavensis  hybrids  do  not  force 
well,  and  G.  brenchleyensis  is  so  precocious  a 
bloomer,  that  there  is  little  occasion  to  forceit.  For 
early  use,  except  when  I  wish  to  specially  try 
some  expensive  hybrid,  the  only  Gladiolus  I  start 
early  and  grow  on  a  tan  or  leaf  bed  is  that  beauty 
G.  Colvillei  The  Bride.  No  one  should  be 
without  a  few  potfuls  of  this  who  has  even  an 
open  window  to  grow  it  on  in.  Started  in  October 
and  not  unduly  forced,  I  hope  for  flowers  within 
a  month,  just  as  the  pot  Hyacinths  and  early  Nar- 
cissi will  be  making  their  departing  bow.  One  of 
the  uses  I  make  of  such  beauteous  white  flowers  is 
for  church  decoration,  and  any  of  your  clerical  or 
other  readers  who  have  not  tried  them  thus, 
with  a  shaded  or  dark  background,  should  do  so. 
They  are  only  outdistanced  for  such  purposes  by 
the  Madonna  or  other  white  Lilies,  w^hich  they 
precede,  and  last  much  longer  if  not  too  much 
forced.  lam  just  now  examining  my  hybrids  of 
G.  gandavensis,  which  have  been  undisturbed 
since  taken  up  last  November,  and  were  then  en- 
veloped in  moist  river  sand.  The  sand  slowly 
dried  out,  and  the  corms  are  now  as  hard  and 
firm  as  bullets.  I  hope  to  make  my  first  sowing 
the  present  week,  and  will  put  them  down 
in  succession  for  about  six  weeks.  I  am  told 
Blessrs.  Laird  &  Sinclair,  Dundee,  have  been  trying 
Lemoine's  new  hybrids,  as  likely  to  be  more  suit- 
able for  their  cooler  climate.  I  have  so  mach 
success  with  G.  gandavensis  hybrids,  as  frequently 
noted  in  The  Garden,  that  I  have  not  been 
tempted  to  grow  them.  I  have  seen  them,  how- 
ever, fine  with  Mr.  Burbidge,  Trinity  College 
Gardens,  and  with  Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton,  Belgrove, 
near  Queenstown. 

The  Dahlia  is  another  of  the  roots  I  have 
been  overhauling  within  the  last  few  days.  They 
had  been  stored  away  in  a  dry  back  room  in 
boxes  of  mould,  since  lifted,  and  do  admirably 
treated  like  tuberous  Begonias,  or,  simpler  still, 
like  Potatoes.  Those  I  wish  to  increase  will  be 
put  on  a  mild  hotbed,  and  shortly  I  will  plant  out 
in  the  borders,  graduated  according  to  their 
height,  the  remainder.  The  special  singles,  such 
as  Avalanche  or  White  Queen,  Harlequin,  Paragon, 
and  others,  which  I  may  take  as  typical  kinds, 
and  also  including  the  dwarf  lutea.  Vivid,  and 
others,  both  the  crimson  and  white  Juarezi,  I  give, 
when  space  permits,  separate  small  beds,  too.  I 
must,  however,  step  aside  to  recommend  the  bou- 
quet section,  as  they  come  in  so  usefully  for  cut- 
ting purposes.  I  should  have  said  I  left  out  all 
the  winter,  for  want  of  space  to  store  them,  a 
number  of  my  own  seedlings,  and  already  growth 
has  commenced.  I  am  constantly  reading  recom- 
mendations that  the  ground  cannot  be  too  highly 
manured  for  Dahlias.  For  the  vigorous  growers 
I  consider  this  a  mistake ;  ordinary  growers  for 
decoration  want  tidy  blooms,  and  not  an  immense 
lot  of  foliage,  with  one  exhibition  bloom  lost  in 
its  profusion.  Liquid  manure  should  be  more  de- 
pended on,  as  in  the  case  of  Roses. 

Tuberous  Begonias.— As  already  mentioned, 
I  have  been  shaking  these  out  of  their  pots.  This 
differs  somewhat  from  the  ordinary  custom  of 
allowing  them  to  start  into  growth  naturally.  This 
without  some  extra  heat,  even  this  mild  winter, 
they  will  not  do  for  more  than  a  month  yet.  This 
would  be  a  month  lost  to  their  period  of  bloom- 
ing, and  no  one,  to  please  Nature  or  Nature's  pa- 
trons, is  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifice  in  this  age 
of  rapid  motion.  Where  used  for  filling  the  beds 
in  the  flower  ground,  as  they  should  be  largely 
availed  of,  they  should  be  started  immediately  on 
a  mild  hotbed  and  slowly  hardened  off,  until 
planted  out  say  in  May  or  whenever  all  danger  of 
smart  frost  is  gone.  They  will  then  flower  im- 
mediately, and  continue  in  profusion,  the  brightest 
gems  of  the  flower  garden,  until  October  or  No- 
vember. Although  I  have  seen  the  doubles  bedded 
out,  I  think  the  better  kinds  much  too  good  for 
this  purpose — too  good  to  be  splashed  with  rain 
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and  soil,  or  whirled  away  by  the  wind.  The 
singles  are  not  so  heavy  and  have  greater  staying 
power.  Those  who  have  not  seen  the  newer  va- 
rieties raised  by  Laing,  Crousse,  Lemoine,  &c., 
have  a  treat  yet  in  prospective.  Everyone  should 
try  their  luck  in  getting  something  good  by  sow- 
ing a  package  of  seed  and  watching  the  result. 
Unlike  other  florist  flowers,  a  pan  now,  duly  trans- 
planted and  attended  to,  will  flower  the  same 
year,  but  it  may  as  well  be  said  at  once  that  a 
magnificent  double  or  single,  say  6  inches  across, 
large  and  fleshy,  can  hardly  be  hoped  for 

Pansies  and  Fuchsias. — Dissimilar  as  these 
are  ,in  many  respects,  to  economise  space,  as  I 
have  Jilready  exceeded  the  limits  you  are  likely 
to  be  able  to  spare  me,  I  will  refer  to  them  from 
my  point  of  view  together.  I  have  more  than 
once  in  your  columns  commended  the  Fuchsia  as 
a  summer  bedder.  What  comparison,  except  a  geo- 
metrical one,  between  a  line  of  these  and  some  of 
the  glaring  bedding  materials,  cut  into  patterns 
with  mathematical  accuracy  7  Visitors  say, 
"  Very  nice  !"  and  pass  on.  We  want  something 
to  arrest  the  attention — old  favourites  that  were 
cherished  by  our  grandsires,  and  that  do  not 
require  the  scissors  or  clipping  shears  every 
morning.  The  Pansy  is  another  of  those  that  I 
never  think  of  having  too  many  of.  Show  and 
fancy  do  equally  well.  I  hybridise  and  have  a  few 
pans  of  seedlings  every  year.  A  small  black  slug 
that  cuts  them  across  at  the  crown  is  with  me 
their  most  inveterate  foe.  I  make  this  habitat 
rather  disagreeable  for  him,  however,  with  oc- 
casional doses  of  soot  water,  which  the  Pansies 
relish,  and  which  keeps  away  another  of  their 
enemies  in  summer — the  red  spider.  But  every- 
one should  take  offsets  of  named  varieties,  as  hot 
sun  is  sure  to  bring  on  the  latter  evil,  and  then 
even  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
will  not  avail.  I  took  up  the  better  varieties  of 
Fuchsias  in  November,  but  corallina,  &c.,  were 
left  out,  and  had  I  known  the  winter  should  be 
E0_  fine,  I  would  have  chanced  all.  What  I  do 
this  way  with  limited  facilities  and  multifarious 
other  duties,  all  can  do.  W.  J.  Mukphy. 

Clonmeh 

RAISING  PRIMROSES  FROM  SEED. 
Many  complain  to  me  that  they  fail  with  Prim- 
rose .seed,  and  ask  me  to  tell  them  why.  The 
most  important  rule  about  Primrose  seed  is  to  sow 
it  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe.  I  never  fail  with  Primrose 
seed  which  I  can  obtain  at  that  time,  and  if  the 
seedlings  are  properly  treated,  nearly  every  species 
I  have  tried  may  be  made  to  flower  within  a  year 
of  the  flower  from  which  the  seed  was  produced. 
I  will  not  say  that  this  could  be  done'  with  all 
kinds ;  there  are  many  species  of  which  I  have 
never  been  able  to  obtain  seed  at  all,  but  I  grow 
from  seed  every  year  on  an  average  about  twenty 
kinds,  and  find  that  what  I  have  said  above  applies 
to  all  of  them.  In  the  first  place,  my  soil  and  its 
surrounding  conditions  are  such  that  I  am  obliged 
to  raise  all  small  seeds  in  pans  or  pots,  even  in- 
cluding such  plants  as  Mignonette.  The  subsoil 
is  so  cold,  and  worms,  slugs  and  similar  pests  so 
abundant,  that  all  attempts  to  rear  small  seedlings 
in  the  open  ground  end  in  disappointment.  So 
I  take  well-drained  pots  or  pans— I  prefer  the 
latter,  made  square,  1  foot  wide,  and  about  4 
inches  deep— and  fill  them  to  within  half-an-inch 
of  the  top  with  fine  good  soil.  But  I  must  say 
something  about  soil.  All  gardeners  know  what 
good  soil  means;  it  is  neither  too  stiff  nor  too 
porous ;  and  the  never- failing  one-third  rich  loam, 
one-third  leaf  mould,  one-third  gritty  clear  sand, 
does  for  everything,  and  all  that  is  necessary 
is  that  the  soil  used  should  have  about  the 
consistency  of  this  mixture.  Young  amateurs 
are  often  frightened  away  from  gardening  by 
the  articles  written  about  soils.  If  soil  grows 
ordinary  plants  and  vegetables  well,  it  is  good 
enough  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  it  is  the 
way  to  inake  gardening  unpopular  to  give  a  list 
of  chemical  properties  which,  we  must  take  care, 
are  present  or  absent  from  our  soils  if  we  would 
grow  this  or  that  plant ;  but  such  precautions  are 
seldom  necessary.    Having  said  this  much,  I  am 


bound  to  admit  that  good  gardeners  have  some- 
times told  me  that  Primrose  seed  I  have  sent  them, 
and  which  has  vegetated  with  me  like  Mustard, 
has  failed  to  come  up.  I  own,  therefore,  that  it 
is  possible  that  something  has  been  deficient  in 
their  soil  that  has  been  present  in  mine.  Two 
necessary  and  nearly  universally  present  ingre- 
dients are 

Lime  and  potash,  and  those  who  have  failed 
to  raise  fresh  Primrose  seed  would  not  do  wr  ong 
in  mixing  a  spoonful  of  powdered  mortar  or  lime 
and  the  same  quantity  of  wood  ashes  with  each 
pan  of  soil.  This  could  do  no  harm.  Still,  where 
seeds  fail  it  is  far  more  frequently  the  fault  of  the 
surrounding  conditions  —  slugs,  worms,  small 
beetles,  or  over  or  under- watering — than  of  either 
the  soil  or  the  seed.  Having,  then,  filled  our  seed 
pans,  we  sow  the  seed  as  thinly  or  as  thickly  as 
we  please  ;  the  more  thinly  it  comes  up,  the  more 
easily  the  seedlings  are  to  treat,  but  I  have  often 
reared  over  a  thousand  from  a  pan  1  foot  square. 
The  surface  should  be  smooth  and  dry  when  the 
seed  is  sown,  and  the  soil  previously  pressed  down 
so  as  to  be  tolerably  compact.  Small  seedlings 
cannot  take  hold  of  the  soil  if  it  is  too  loose. 
Some  gardeners  recommend  watering  before  sow- 
ing ;  tliat  may  be  right,  but  I  do  not  practise  it. 
After  sowing,  pass  a  level  edge,  like  that  of  a 
large  plant-label,  over  the  surface  very  lightly, 
which  win  cover  the  seed  quite  enough  ;  then 
water  with  a  fine  rose,  and  never  let  the  surface 
become  quite  dry  afterwards.  The  usual  month 
for  sowing  is  June.  I  place  the  pans  either  in  a 
cold  frame  close  to  the  glass  or  out-of-doors, 
where  it  will  not  get  much  sun,  and  with  a  piece 
of  glass  laid  over,  taking  care  that  worms  cannot 
crawl  up  into  the  pot  through  the  bottom. 
I  never  give  any  artificial  heat  to  Primrose  seed 
at  any  season. 

Fresh  seed  generally  appears  above  ground 
in  less  than  a  fortnight  ;  seed  which  has  been 
stored  and  is  sown  in  spring  is  much  longer  in 
coming  up.  In  the  case  of  some  kinds,  as  P.  japo- 
nica,  we  are  told  not  to  expect  it  for  a  jea'r.  I 
have  often  kept  seed-pans  with  seed  in  them  for 
a  year,  and  the  seed  has  then  come  up,  but  the 
longer  the  time  the  greater  the  difficulties.  Moss 
and  Lichens  of  various  kinds  cover  the  surface,  in 
spite  of  precautions  taken  to  prevent  it.  The  dan- 
ger from  vermin,  underground  and  above  ground, 
is  increased,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  sooner 
seed  can  be  got  up  the  more  easy  it  is  to  deal  with 
the  seedlings.  When  the  seedhngs  are  of 
sufficient  size  to  finger,  they  should  be  trans- 
planted into  other  pans  or  boxes,  whether 
they  come  up  thinly  or  thickly.  When 
large  enough— the  time  this  takes  depends 
upon  the  species— they  should  be  transplanted  to 
a  store  bed  out  of  doors,  in  the  composition  of 
which  leaf-mould  dug  deep  in  should  bear  a  large 
proportion.  I  find  a  narrow  bed  raised  by  tiles  or 
stones  a  foot  above  the  ground  under  a  north-west 
wall  the  best  store  bed.  The  young  plants  should 
be  planted  deep,  and  small  dressings  of  very  old 
manure  and  leaf-mould  are  always  good  during 
their  growth.  They  may  be  transplanted  for 
flowering  in  October,  but  they  will  for  the  most 
part  flower  well  under  the  north-west  wall.  When 
they  flower  select  the  best  flower-heads  and  the 
best  colours  for  seed.    I  am  a  believer  in 

Selection  foh  seed  rather  than  hybridising. 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  had  a  satisfactory 
hybrid  Primrose  of  any  kind,  though  there  are 
said  to  be  many  good  ones.  I  find  it  decidedly  a 
good  plan  to  dress  the  heads  intended  for  seed 
with  a  camel's-hair  brush;  dab  the  brush  down 
upon  the  flowers  perpendicularly.  I  have  com- 
pared the  heads  so  treated  with  those  left  alone, 
and  find  they  contain  three  or  four  times  as  much 
seed.  The  Primrose  seed  harvest  is  important, 
because  in  strong  soils  like  that  of  my  garden 
nearly  all  Primroses  become  useless  after  "two  or 
three  years,  and  are  never  so  good  as  at  their 
second  season's  flowering.  Some  few  divide  well, 
as,  for  instance,  all  the  forms  of  P.  cortusoides, 
P.  rosea,  P.  involucrata,  which  are  easily  parted ; 
others,  like  the  strong-growing  varieties  of  P. 
denticulata  and   like  P.  japonica,  may  be  cnt  to 


pieces  with  a  knife  after  flowering,  each  division 
having  a  piece  of  crown  and  a  piece  of  root,  and 
these  easily  make  plants ;  but  still,  seedlings  are 
better  before  division.  As  for  the  Primroses 
commonly  called  "  alpine,"  I  regret  to  say 
that  many  of  them  are  not  very  satisfac- 
tory for  open-air  cultivation.  Amongst  the 
stones  of  a  rockery,  facing  north-west,  in  good 
deep  gritty  loam,  such  species  as  P.  viscosa,  P. 
marginata,  and  1'.  Wulfeniana  do  fairly  well,  and 
now  and  then  produce  a  very  fine  truss,  which 
ripens  red  ;  but  I  mui,t  own  that  all  of  them  do 
better  planted  under  a  north  wall  through  summer 
and  potted  and  put  into  a  cold  frame  in  Novem- 
ber, where  they  seem  to  flower  more  happily  than 
out  of  doors.  Still,  where  they  are  raised  from  seed 
there  are  enough  for  trying  in  both  places. 
Edge  Hall,  Malpas.  C.  WOLLEY  DOD. 


EARLY  SPRING  NOTES. 

Our  first  Narcissus  to  bloom  out-of-doors  this 
year  has  been  N.  Corbularia  alba,  the  white  Hoop- 
petticoat  Narcissus ;  it  is  now  in  flower  in  the 
alpine  frame,  from  which  the  lights  are  always 
removed  in  fine  weather,  so  that  it  has  had  no  artifi- 
cial forcing  whatever.  We  have  adopted  movable 
frames  for  all  the  sorts  of  alpines  which  suffer 
from  excessive  moisture,  and  this  promises  to  be  a 
most  interesting  experiment,  as  the  Androsaces 
appear  to  be  unusually  fine  under  this  treatment. 
Mr.  Earr  sent  me  N.  pallidus  praecox  from  Tooting 
last  week,  but  we  have  no  Daffodil  yet  fully  in 
bloom  in  the  open  garden,  although  N.  princeps 
and  N.  nanus  will  both  be  in  flower  by  hundreds 
by  the  time  this  is  in  print.  These  two  Daffodils 
are  most  useful  for  forcing,  and  we  have  thus  had 
them  in  the  cool  greenhouse  for  three  weeks.  A 
lady  correspondent  writes  me  :  "  It  is  delightful  to 
see  all  the  spring  bulbs  pushing  up  ;  Scillas  in 
flower  make  one  feel  that  the  flower  year  has 
really  begun."  Who  does  not  agree  with  this 
sentiment  ?  As  I  walked  round  my  garden  this 
bleak,  stormy,  snowy,  and  jet  spring-like  day, 
and  saw  the  delicate-looking  Cbionodoxa  pot- 
ting forth  its  lovely  sky-blue  mantle,  I  was  re- 
minded of  Longfellow's  beautiful  floral  metaphor, 
"  Some,  like  stars,  to  tell  us  spring  is  born." 
But  so  gradually  are  we  passing  from  winter  to 
spring  this  year,  that  we  have  a  bloom  of  Tritoma 
Uvaria,  left  over  from  last  autumn,  and  showing 
its  bright  scarlet-orange  crown  still. 

The  Hepaticas  are  unusually  flnethis  year.  The 
double  pink  is  exceedingly  pretty;  its  deeper- 
coloured  centre  has  all  the  brilliancy  of  a  roie- 
ruby — a  perfect  gem  amongst  flowers.  The  large 
blue  H.  angulosa  and  the  white  Hepatica,  of 
equal  size,  are  grand  spring  flowers.  Cyclamen 
ibericum  is  also  in  great  beauty  on  our  rockwork, 
with  hosts  of  Snowdrops,  Croci,  and  Aconites,  and 
here  and  there  a  Leucojum,  and  Pulmonaria, 
Scillas,  Erica  carnea,  Geums  and  Vincas,  to  that 
we  are  beginning  to  look  quite  gay. 

The  great  Hellebores  (altifolius)  are  having  a 
second  crop  of  flowers  this  mild  season,  and  are 
just  now  nearly  as  floriferous  as  they  were  last 
November.  Our  own  Christmas  Rose  is  nearly 
over ;  its  few  remaining  flowers  pass  rapidly  from 
white  to  green.  Its  blooming  time  is  far  shorter 
than  with  its  larger  sister.  This  is  the  best  time 
to  move  these  two  Hellebores.  They  can  be  sent 
by  parcels  post  quite  readily,  all  the  earth  being 
shaken  from  the  roots,  and  if  divided  and  carefully 
planted  on  arrival,  they  will  settle  down  and  be- 
come good  plants  to  bloom  next  season.  The 
coloured  spring  Hellebores  are  now  coming  nicely 
into  bloom,  and  are  a  most  interesting  class  of 
plants  which  cannot  be  too  widely  cultivated. 
The  forms  of  olympicus,  antiquorum,  oiientalis, 
colchicus,  atrorubens,  and  the  newer  cauca- 
sicus  punctatus  of  Backhouse  (which  is  pro- 
bably akin  to  the  old  gutlatns)  are  all  most 
interesting  varieties — whites,  reds,  and  purples. 
The  green-flowered  sorts  are  quite  as  pretty  in 
their  own  quaint  way.  These,  however,  are  being 
rivalled  by  the  numerous  hybrid  forms  which  are 
now  before  us,  headed  by  C.  Benary,  a  beautiful 
white  Hellebore  with  purple  ."ipots,  as  in  a  Rhodo- 
dendron.   Several  others  of  the  Heinemann  Ta- 
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rieties  are  also  of  great  merit.  Mr.  Archer  Hind 
and  Mr.  Tyerman  liave  also  raised  many  remark- 
able seedlings,  both  self-coloured  and  variegated, 
"and  some  with  amazing  vigour,  giving  promise  of 
a  sturdy  race  of  new  Hellebores.  I  have  leaves  from 
Mr.  Archer  Hind's  plants  with  stalks  2  feet  high, 
and  spread  of  leaf  far  beyond  the  largest  of  alti- 
folius.  The  flowers  also  are  large,  and  with  much 
beauty  of  form  and  colour.  It  is  thus  evident 
that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  new  era  in  Hellebore 
culture,  and  that  we  may  look  for  some  charming 
varieties  in  all  the  classes.  We  have  a  pretty  little 
blue  flower,  Synthiris  reniformis,  about  which  1 
know  nothing ;  and  yet  it  is  worth  notice,  coming 
thus  into  bloom  at  the  end  of  January.  It  has 
bright  blue  flowers  with  white  tips,  like  a  large 
blue  Milkwort ;  the  leaves  are,  however,  kidney- 
shaped.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  us  its  his- 
tory ?  Saxifraga  ligulala  speciosa,  one  of  the 
large-leaved  Saxifrages,  with  delicate  pink  flowers, 
is  blooming  in  our  alpine  frame,  and  S.  orbicularis 
is  in  bloom  on  the  rockwork ;  these  appear  to  be 
the  same  plant.  The  names  of  the  Megasea 
group  of  Saxifrages  are  in  much  confusion.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  exchange  notes  with  any  grower 
during  the  coming  season  with  a  view  to  their 
amendment.  This  class  of  Saxifrages  is  far  too 
little  cultivated.  H  grown  in  sheltered  situations, 
where  the  foliage  escapes  the  withering  influence 
of  cold  winds,  they  are  most  valuable  winter 
bloomers,  and  are  of  great  beauty.  They  also  do 
well  in  frames  and  for  cool  greenhouse  work. 
Both  foliage  and  flower  are  beautiful  when  well 
grown.  Eanuncnlus  anemonoides  is  in  flower 
with  us  on  the  open  rockery ;  it  is  a  quaint  flower 
of  much  Interest.  It  is  always  a  puzzle  how  to 
cover  the  ground  on  bulb  beds  without  interfering 
with  the  growth  of  the  bulbs.  On  one  of  our 
large  Narcissus  banks  we  have  planted  Sweet 
Violets,  and  this  promises  to  be  an  excellent  plan, 
as  the  two  will  blossom  together  and  in  no  way 
interfere  with  each  othei's  growth. 

Brockhurst,  DUUhxinj.        Wm.  Beockbank. 


ways  :  '  Chaucer  writes  it  Gylofre ;  Turner,  Gelo- 
ver,  Gelyfloureand  Gelofer;  Gerard  and  I>arkinson, 
Gilloflower.'  Mart.  Mill.  Hal.  quotes  the  spelling, 
Gelowe-floure,  from  I'alsgrave,  and  Gillofer  is 
another  common  old  spelling."  J.  W. 


WHAT  IS  A  GILLYFLOWER? 
The  following  extract  from  Britten  and  Hol- 
land's "English  Plant  Names"  may  possibly  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers  in  connection  with  the 
recent  note  in  The  Garden  on  the  Gillyflower: 
"  Gilliflower,  formerly  spelt  Gylloter  and  Gilof re, 
with  the  a  long,  from  Giroflee  (Fr)  ;  Garofalo 
(It.);  in  Douglas's  'Virgil,'  Gereflouris,  words 
formed  from  the  Latin  Garofiolum,  Gariofihim,  or, 
as  in  Albert  Magn.,  Gariofilus,  corrupted  from  L. 
Carj'ophyllum,  a  Clove  (Gr.,  Karuophullon),  and 
referring  to  the  spicy  odour  of  the  flower,  which 
seems  to  have  been  used  in  flavouring  wines,  to 
replace  the  more  costly  Clove  of  India.  The  name 
was  originally  given  in  Italy  to  plants  of  the  Pink 
tribe, especially  the  Carnation,  but  has  in  England 
been  transferred  of  late  years  to  several  crucifer- 
ous plants.  That  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser  and 
Shakespeare  was,  as  in  Italy,  Dianthus  Caryophyl- 
lus  (L.)  ;  that  of  later  writers  and  gardeners, 
Matthiola  and  Cheiranthus  (L.).— Prior,  p.  90.  In 
the  older  writers  D.  Caryophyllus  was,  as  Dr. 
Prior  has  shown,  the  Gilliflower  par  exeelltncv. 
The  name  was,  indeed,  shared  by  many  other 
plants,  but  always  with  a  distinctive  preface. 
Some  later  authors,  however,  as  Martyn,  in  his 
edition  of  the  "  Gardener's  Dictionary,''  seem  incor- 
rectly to  consider  Matthiola  incana  as  the  true 
Gilliflower.  It  would  seem  that  it  was  more  espe- 
cially the  smaller  varieties  of  D  Caryophyllus  to 
which  the  name  was  originally  assigned.  Parkin- 
son (Parad.,  p.  H06)  says;  'I  account  those  that 
are  called  Carnations  to  be  the  greatest,  both  for 
leaf  and  flower,  and  Gilloflowers,  for  the  most 
part,  to  be  lesser  in  both.'  Shakespeare  also  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  two — 

The  fairest  flowers  of  the  season 

Are  our  Carnations  and  streaked  Gilliflowers. 

Winter's  Tale,  Act  iv.,  Sc.  3. 

Parkinson  says  (p.  .114)  that  the  name  'is  taken 
from  Cloves,  in  that  the  scent  of  the  ordinary  ed 
Gilliflower  especially  doth  resemble  them.'  The 
name  Gilliflower   is   spelt  in  a  great  variety   oi 


■yiolets.— Amongst  varieties  of  Violets  that 
should  flnd  a  place  in  every  collection  we  must 
undoubtedly  include  the  Venice.  It  is  consider- 
ably larger  than  Marie  Louise,  has  a  full,  well- 
rounded  eye,  and  the  white  marking  round  the  eye 
is  clear  and  well  defined.  The  blooms  stand  well 
up  on  a  long  stalk,  and,  being  large,  are  useful  for 
button-hole  bouquets.  Mr.  Lee,  of  Cliveden,  tells 
me  that  it  is  rather  tender.  It  has  not,  however, 
suffered  in  any  way  during  the  present  season  with 
me,  and  I  imagine  that  a  very  slight  covering 
would  be  sufficient  to  preserve  it. — E.  B. 

Planting  Ranunculusaa.— I  have  been 
making  two  beds  of  these  within  the  last  few 
days.  It  is  a  little  early,  but  the  soil  is  warm  and 
dryish  and  does  not  retain  much  moisture,  and, 
except  a  great  change  comes,  I  do  not  anticipate 
any  harm.  Here  we  have  had  practically  no  winter 
this  year.  I  am  now  only  referring  to  the  more 
tender  Persian  Ranunculus,  for  the  hardier  and 
more  robust  French,  and  the  too  seldom  seen 
semi-double  Meladores,  and  that  grand  strain  the 
Cockade  Ranunculus,  as  well  as  the  home-grown 
Turbans,  are  all  over  the  ground,  and  were  planted 
out  last  October.  Surely  those  grand,  showy,  out- 
door flowers,  that  exacted  so  much  admiration 
from  our  grandsires,  are  deserving  of  encourage- 
ment from  The  Gabden  that  has  done  so  much  to 
banish  mere  glare  and  geometric  formality  in  the 
flower  grounds  !  There  is  hardly  any  soil  or  situa- 
tion in  which  the  hardier  and  more  robust  kinds 
will  not  succeed.  All  of  us  should  grow  some  of 
them. — W.  J.  MUKPHY,  Clonmel. 

Clematis  Jackmanni— I  am  surprised  to 
see  in  the  notice  of  Mons.  Lavallee's  book  upon  the 
Clematis  (p.  Ill)  that  he  declares  C.  Jackmanni  to 
be  not  a  hybrid,  but  a  Japanese  species.  In 
Messrs.  Moore  &  Jackman's  book,  "The  Clematis 
as  a  Garden  Flower,"  a  very  clear  account  is  given 
of  the  origin  of  C  Jackmanni  as  a  hybrid  (pp.  9, 10). 
We  are  told,  too,  that  C.  Prince  of  Wales,  C.  ru- 
bella, C.  velutina  purpurea,  and  others  came  from 
the  same  cross  ;  and  the  great  similarity  in  colour 
and  habit  between  all  these  Jackmanni  Clematises 
makes  it  evident  that  they  are  all  seedlings  from 
the  same  source.  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  that  two 
most  beautiful  Clematises,  C.  florida  and  C.  Sie- 
boldi,  are  apparently  going  out  of  cultivation 
There  is  a  grace  and  delicacy  in  the  slender 
growth  and  shape  and  colour  of  the  flowers  of 
these  kinds  which  is  wanting  in  the  newer  and 
larger  sorts.  Neither  of  them  now  appear  in 
Messrs.  Smith's  or  .Messrs.  Jackman's  lists.  I  saw 
C.  florida  growing  very  beautifully  in  Mr.  Frank 
Miles'  garden  at  Bingham  some  years  ago.— G.  H. 
Engleheakt,  AppUshaw,  Andorcr. 
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Clematia  Jackmanni. —This,  long  supposed  to  be  a 
hybrid,  is  declared  by  M.  Lavallce  to  be  a  Japanese  species 
called  0.  llakonensis— not  Ilabonens  s,  as  inadvertently 
printed  in  The  Garden  last  week  (p.  111). 

6141.— Weeds  on  lawns.— "B  J.'' may  destroy  the 
tap-rooted  weeds  in  bis  tennis  lawn  by  a  drop  or  two  of 
sulphuric  acid  placed  on  the  crown  of  each  plant  by  means 
of  a  barbed  pointed  stick.  The  acid  may  be  held  in  an  old 
blacking  bottle,  with  a  piece  of  wire  round  the  neck  to 
carry  it  by.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  get  it  on  the 
hands  or  clothes.-  F.  T.  G. 


Iris  Busiana.— Mr.  Grieve  Is  quite  right  in  what  he 
says  (p.  102)  respectinK  tliis  Ii-is  It  grows  quite  well  as  a 
border  flower  in  warm  and  chalky  districts.  The  theory  of 
those  who  say  that  the  roots  want  baking  for  six  months  is 
not  supported  by  the  healthy  existence  of  the  plants  in 
question  through  the  recent  wet  and  sunless  summers. — V. 

Primroses,  Violets,  and  Wallflowers.  —  The 
daily  papers  have  during  tlie  last  few  weeks  had  sundry 
notes  of  wonderful  productions  consequent  on  the  mildness 
of  the  winter.  These  include  ripe  Gooseberries  gathered 
in  the  open  air  (a  blind  man  must  have  seen  them) ;  but  to 
my  mind  nothing  has  been  m<u-e  wonderful  than  that  here, 
in  North  Hants,  we  have  had  abundance  of  Violets,  Prim- 
roses, and  Wallflowers  the  whole  winter  through,  and  now 
they  are  to  be  had  in  still  richer  abundance.— W.  W. 


ChryBanthemumB  In  Japan.— The  note 
"  from  Tokio'  (p.  100)  is  very  interesting  to  me. 
One  of  my  most  valued  Chrysanthemums  is  a  kind 
bearing  the  name  Tokio,  and  quite  answering  to 
the  description  of  the  flowers  alluded  to — "  a  Chry- 
santhemum of  feathery  form  and  delicacy,  long 
slender  petals  rising  in  exquisite  fringe."  More- 
over, in  colouring  it  is  unique,  coming  nearer  to 
scarlet,  particularly  when  freshly  opened,  than 
any  other  kind  I  have  seen.  Its  Bower-stems  are 
peculiarly  long  and  slender,  and  the  bearing  of 
the  whole  plant  most  graceful.  l!ut,  being  of  this 
character,  it  is  in  little  request  among  florists  and 
exhibitors,  and  it  is  absent  from  some  of  the 
largest  lists.  There  is  a  variety  of  much  duller 
colouring  sold  under  the  same  name.  I  may  add 
that  I  will  gladly  give  a  sturdy  rooted  cutting  in 
exchange  for  the  same  of  any  of  the  following 
late  sorts :  Fulton,  Meg  Merrilies,  Mrs.  Charles 
Carey,  or  grandiflorum.- G.  H.  Engleheart, 
Applesharr,  Andoeer. 

Erysimum  Peroffskianum.— This  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  brightest,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
hardiest,  of  the  hardy  annuals.  It  also  appears  to 
be  the  earliest  to  bloom  in  spring,  coming  in,  if 
sown  in  early  autumn  or  late  summer,  with  the 
Wallflower,  which  it  excels  in  brightness,  the 
flowers  exhibiting  a  rich  tinge  of  orange,  so  that 
when  grown  in  masses  it  presents  a  fine  appear- 
ance. To  have  it  well  in  bloom  in  spring,  the 
seed  should  be  sown  by  the  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber, choosing  a  sunny  place  for  so  doing.  Thin 
out  when  up,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  over- 
crowding, and  flant  in  permanent  positions  by 
the  middle  of  October  at  the  latest.  Where  the 
soil  is  very  poor,  this  plant  will  flower  quite 
dwarf,  and  form  masses  of  bloom  not  more  than 
ti  inches  high  ;  but  where  the  plants  get  plenty  of 
nutriment,  they  attain  a  height  of  nearly  2  feet. 
Seed  may  also  be  sown  from  the  middle  of  March 
to  the  end  of  June. — J.  C.  B. 

New  floriBts'  flowera.— I  see  it  stated  in 
the  last  Garden,  in  an  article  on  "  New  Plants  of 
188.S,"  that  nine  Carnations  and  fourteen  Auri- 
culas were  certificated  last  season.  Of  the  former 
four  are  named,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Henry 
Cannell  (which  seems  wrongly  described  as  a 
scarlet  instead  of  scarlet  flake),  all  those  men- 
tioned are  sorts  for  the  borders.  It  seems  strange, 
firstly,  that  the  names  of  all  these  fiowers  should 
not  be  given,  and  then  that  those  specified  by 
name  should,  with  one  exception,  not  be  those  of 
the  best.  What,  for  instance,  is  Royal  Purple  ? 
There  must  be  hundreds  of  purples  produced  every 
year  more  or  le.^s  royal  (imperial  would  be  the 
correct  term,  I  suppose).  As  far  as  I  know,  there 
have  been  brought  out  last  year  :  Auriculas— Gold 
finch  (Barlow),  Monarch  (Horner),  Miss  Lodge 
( Douglas),  A.iax  ( Horner),  Conservative  ( Douglas), 
Sylvia  (Douglas),  Adonis  (Barlow),  and  Carbuncle 
(Barlow)  Carnaiions  :  Rose  flakes  —  Dorothy, 
Tim  Bobbin,  Rob  Roy  ;  scarlet  flakes — Henry 
Cannell,  Figaro  ;  purple  flake— Squire  Whitbourn 
( Dodwell) ;  pink  and  purple  bizarres— Mr.  Anstiss, 
Wm,  Skirving  ;  crimson  bizarre  — Samuel  Barlow 
(Dodwell);  Picotees— Mrs.  Webb,  Esther  Minnis 
(Dodwell).  It  would  be  a  boon— a  treat— to  ama- 
teurs to  know  what  those  able  to  judge  think  of 
these  new  sorts — what,  for  instance,  Mr.  Horner's 
opinion  is  of  the  new  Auriculas  and  Mr.  Douglas* 
of  the  new  Carnations  and  Picotees. — F.  Dere- 
ham. 

Acroclinlums.— These  stand  in  the  fore- 
most rank  amongst  Australian  annuals.  They  are 
everlasting  in  character,  and  can  be  grown  with 
but  little  trouble.  Anyone  having  a  light,  warm, 
sandy  loam  may  sow  the  seeds  thinly  in  the  open 
air  in  the  end  of  April.  Thus  treated,  they  suc- 
ceed much  better  than  when  sown  on  an  ordinary 
hotbed  and  transplanted.  Though  classed  with 
half-hardy  annuals,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  seeds  will  not  grow  in  the  open  ground  ;  but 
the  nearer  the  soil  approaches  to  the  character  of 
that  named  above,  the  greater  will  be  the  success 
in  producing  fine  heads  of  blooms.  There  are 
three  varieties  of  Acrocliniums,  viz.,  roseura,  the 
single  form,  and,  in  addition,  a  new  double  form 
of  recent  introduction  ;  and  there  is  also  a  white 
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variety.  The  flowers  are  compact,  symmetrical 
and  handsome,  and  they  are  very  durable  in  a  cut 
state.  The  best  time  to  cut  them  is  when  the 
flowers  are  pretty  well  developed ;  they  should 
have  long  stems,  be  tied  together  in  a  bunch,  and 
hung  up  in  any  cool  place  until  the  stems  become 
quite  rigid ;  then,  when  reversed,  the  stems  will  be 
found  surmounted  by  flowers  as  when  growing. 
They  can  be  made  useful  in  many  ways  for  house 
decoration  in  winter.  On  the  Continent,  and  also 
in  this  country,  Acrocliniums,  in  common  with 
other  Everlastings,  are  dyed  in  various  colours  in 
large  quantities,  and  are  used  up  in  various  ways, 
such  as  in  bouquets,  wreaths,  crosses,  &o. — R.  D 


SHOWy  ERIGERONS. 
The  difference  between  the  Fleabanes  and  our 
well-known  Michaelmas  Daisies  is  hardly  defin- 
able, at  least  as  regards  ordinary  garden  purposes, 
were  it  not  for  their  invariably  larger  and  much 
more  numerously  rayed  flowers.  Thedwarf-growing 
and  e.xtremely  free-flowering  character  of  nearly 
all  the  perennial  Erigerons,  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  establish  themselves,  even  in  the  most 
unwelcome-looking  situations,  are  surely  good  re- 
commendations as  to  their  value,  especially  where 


Erigeron  glaheUum,  showing  habit  of  groioth  and  Jiower 
(half  natural  size). 


Asters  are  considered  to  be  too  strong  and  coarse 
growing  for  ihe  size  of  the  garden,  or  where  only 
a  few  of  the  most  showy  representatives  from  each 
of  the  families  is  the  object  in  view.  Some  of  them 
are  also  very  useful  in  larger  establishments  where 
attention  is  given  to  permanent  bedding,  and  few 
plants  will  be  found  more  appropriate  for  this  pur- 
pose as  regards  neatness  of  habit  and  beauty  com- 
bined than  the  lovely  Robin's  Plantain  (E.  bellidi- 
folium  and  E.  speciosum),  not,  however,  as  small 
specimens— the  form  in  which  they  are  generally 
seen  in  mixed  borders — but  in  large  natural 
masses,  either  isolated  or  in  systematic  groups,  as 
taste  may  dictate.  In  this  way  only  the  true 
beauty  of  such  plants  can  be  seen  and  appreciated, 
a  fact  which  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  when 
forming  masses  of  hardy  flowers.  E.  speciosum 
is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  grows  from  1 
foot  to  2  feet  in  height ;  the  stalks  are  leafy,  and 
terminate  with  large  heads  of  fine  purple  flowers 
covered  with  soft  hairs.  It  is  a  fit  associate 
for  Robin's  Plantain,  which  has  slender  stalks,  on 
which  are  borne  large  clusters  of  pretty  light 
bluish  flowers.  In  the  copses  and  on  moist  banks 
in  the  United  States  it  is  said  to  present  when  in 
flower  a  most  pleasing  appearance  throughout 
most  of  the  summer ;  for  shady  places  under  trees 
or  along  the  margins  of  lakes  it  is  a  very  suitable 
plant.  Amongst  the  most  valuable  sorts  for  the 
rockery  may  be  named  E.  mucronatum,  a  Mexican 
species  known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of 
'Vittadenia  triloba,  and  which  calls  to  mind  Burns' 
"  wee  modest  crimson  tippit  flower,"  from  its 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Daisy,  minus  its 
stiffness,  the   habit   of   the  Erigeron  being  very 


graceful  and  tinged  with  deeper  purple.  It 
also  makes  a  pretty  bedding  plant,  and  is  being 
extensively  used  in  some  places  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy.  E.  anrantiacum  is  a  kind 
which  has  been  recently  introduced  from  the  higher 
mountains  of  Eastern  Turkestan  by  Dr.  Kegel. 
It  is  a  plant  of  very  peculiar  merit,  and  one  which 
in  the  hands  of  practical  hybridisers  will  in  all 
probability  give  us  quite  a  new  race  of  fancy 
coloured  hardy  composites.  Its  cultivation  is 
being  taken  up  by  market  growers  on  a  large 
scale,  no  doubt  on  account  of  its  bright  orange- 
coloured  flowers,  the  rays  of  which  are  set  so 
closely  that  the  flower  appears  to  be  double.  It 
measures  from  1  inch  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  plant  requires  a  light,  dry  soil. 

E.  glabellum,  represented  in  our  woodcut,  is  a 
native  of  North  America,  where  it  is  found 
plentifully  on  the  Missouri  plains.  It  grows 
from  about  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  height, 
and  proves  to  be  a  very  useful  plant  for  the 
flower  border.  Its  leaves  are  broad,  lanceo- 
late, and  pointed,  and  the  flowers,  which  vary 
from  one  to  six,  are  much  larger  than  those  of 
E.  anrantiacum,  and  generally  have  over  100  ray 
florets,  bluish  purple  and  very  pretty.  It  flowers 
from  June  until  August.  E.  multiradiatum  is  a 
very  variable  plant,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  Himalayan  species.  It  is  closely  allied  to 
E.  alpinum  and  E.  Roylei,  and  some  of  the  varieties 
seem  to  run  into  the  latter.  It  has  large,  bright 
purple  blossoms  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  grows 
about  2  feet  in  height.  It  is  very  useful  for 
cutting.  E.  philadelphicum,  the  creeping  Erigeron, 
a  Canadian  species,  having  numerous  rose-pnrple 
or  flesh-coloured  flowers,  is  very  useful  in  company 
with  E.  Villarsi  for  moist,  shady  nooks  in  the 
rockery.  Fordyce's  Erigeron,  E.  glaucum,  has 
hitherto  been  more  extensively  cultivated  in  green- 
houses than  out  of  doors,  and  on  dry,  sheltered 
slopes  it  stands  our  winters  without  severe  injury : 
the  leaves  are  broadly  oval,  thick,  fleshy,  and  quite 
glaucous.  I  has  a  neat  sturdy  habit,  and  is  a  very 
free  flowerer.  D.  K. 

5U1  .—"Weeds  on  la'wrna.— There  are  several 
ways  of  eradicating  these,  each  having  its  advo- 
cate, but  one  of  the  best  methods  I  ever  adopted 
is  that  of  digging  them  up.  This  may  appear  a 
formidable  task  at  first  sight,  but  in  practice  it  is 
not  so,  as  it  is  quite  surprising  what  a  large 
breadth  of  ground  an  active  person  may  get  over 
in  the  course  of  a  day  if  they  have  the  right  kind 
of  tool  with  which  to  work.  One  of  the  most 
suitable  implements  I  have  seen  or  used  for  the 
purpose  I  had  made  by  our  blacksmith  out  of  a 
piece  of  an  inch-wide  flat  iron  bar ;  this  I  had  put 
in  a  handle  and  chisel-sharpened  it  at  the  point. 
It  is  also  bent,  so  as  to  give  leverage  after  being 
forced  into  the  ground  close  beside  the  weed, 
which  it  cuts  ;  then  by  pressing  the  top  down, 
the  weed  is  at  once  lifted  sufficiently  to  be  laid 
hold  of  by  the  left  hand  and  dragged  out. 
Buttercups,  Daisies,  and  Plantains  may  soon 
be  got  rid  of  when  thus  dealt  with,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  follow  them  up,  as  though  the 
bulk  is  destroyed,  stragglers  from  seed  are 
sure  to  make  their  appearance.  The  best  time 
to  wage  war  with  the  weeds  named  is  in  spring, 
as  then,  when  the  weather  is  warm,  the  work  can 
not  only  be  carried  on  in  comfort,  but  with  speed, 
as  weeds  all  show  themselves  then,  especially 
Daisies.  Another  plan  of  clearing  lawns  of  weeds 
is  to  get  some  sulphuric  acid  in  a  large-mouthed 
bottle,  which  should  have  a  wire  round  its  neck 
to  carry  it  by  ;  then,  by  dipping  in  a  notched  stick 
by  the  right  hand,  a  drop  or  two  may  quickly  be 
deposited  in  the  heart  of  each  weed,  which  the 
acid  burns  up  and  kills  in  a  very  short  time.  It 
should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  care  is 
required  in  using  it,  for  if  the  fingers  are  wetted 
by  it  it  will  blister  them,  and  make  holes  in  one's 
clothes  if  it  touches  them.  Watson's  lawn  sand 
is  also  a  good  remedy  for  weeds.  When  sown 
over  the  ground,  according  to  directions  sent  with 
it,  the  weeds  disappear.  I  cured  a  considerable 
surface  of  Grass  a  few  years  back  where  Daisies 
were  too  thick  to  think  of  dealing  with  them 
singly  by  having  some  dry  sand  in  a  tub  damped  I 


by  pouring  half  a  gallon  of  strong  sulphnricacid  over 
it,  stirring  it  up,  and  then  sowing  the  sand,  during 
a  dry,  sunny  time,  over  the  Daisies :  soon  after- 
wards the  Daisies  died  out  and  the  Grass  took 
their  place. — S.  D. 

Fruit  Garden. 


PEACH  CDLTDRE  UNDER  GLASS. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are  generally  rapidly 
unfolding  their  blooms,  and  are  earlier  even  than 
last  year.  Much  damage  was  done  by  the  late 
frosts  last  spring  and  it  will  be  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise if  the  crops  on  trees  in  nnheated  houses 
escape  injury  this  season.  Unfortunately,  the  mild 
dull  weather  is  equally  unfavourable  to  early 
forcing.  Our  earliest  trees  commenced  blooming 
during  the  first  week  in  January,  but,  owing  to  the 
almost  total  absence  of  sunshine,  the  progress 
made  has  been  very  slow  indeed.  The  set,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory,  and,  as 
usual,  we  have  abundance  of  fruit  to  select 
from. 

Setting  the  blooms.  —  There  are  several 
methods  of  setting  in  vogue,  and  there  are  some 
growers  who  assert  that  artificial  fertilisation  is 
altogether  unnecessary.  This  may  be  the  casl 
with  the  later  houses  when  more  ventilation  i- 
given,  and,  consequently,  more  air  stirring  as  well 
as  bees  busy  at  work  ;  but  I  always  carefully  fer- 
tilise, and  do  not  consider  that  in  so  doing  I  waste 
time.  During  bright  sunny  weather  fertilisation 
is  easily  affected,  as  then  no  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  drying  the  pollen  sufficiently  to 
admit  of  its  being  distributed  in  many  cases  by 
simply  shaking  either  the  wires  of  the  trellis  or 
the  principal  branches  of  the  trees.  The  small 
flowered  sorts  have  much  the  most  pollen,  and  are 
the  most  certain  setters,  but  only  on  one  day  this 
season  could  it  be  induced  to  spread  very  freely. 
At  one  time  we  lightly  touched  over  the  flowers 
with  a  camel's-hair  brush ;  now  we  adopt  the 
more  expeditious  method  of  passing  a  rabbit's 
tail,  attached  to  a  long  light  stake,  over  the 
whole.  Commencing  on  one  of  the  small-flowered 
sorts,  a  considerable  quantity  of  pollen  soon 
accumulates  on  the  tail,  and  then  we  distribute 
this  over  a  large-flowered  variety,  and  so  on  alter- 
nately till  the  whole  are  done,  and  we  never  miss 
having  a  good  set.  When  damp,  dull  weather 
prevails,  it  is  advisable  early  in  the  day  to  make 
the  heating-pipes  hotter  than  usual,  and  to  give 
a  chink  of  air  about  10  a.m. ;  the  evaporating 
troughs  should  also  be  kept  empty  for  the  time 
being.  About  mid-day  the  change  in  the  atmo- 
sphere will  have  dried  the  pollen,  and  then  is  the 
time  to  distribute  it.  As  the  blooms  open 
slowly  and  irregularly,  this  practice  must  be  per- 
sisted in  till  such  times  as  all  have  been  set.  Each 
day  after  the  setting  has  been  done,  the  house 
may  be  closed  and  the  floor  damped,  the  heat 
being  again  reduced,  as  a  too  high  temperature 
ought  to  be  avoided.  As  it  is  preferable  to  have 
the  whole  of  the  fruit  exposed  to  light  and  sun- 
shine as  much  as  possible,  it  is  advisable  to  fer- 
tilise those  flowers  only  that  are  placed  so  as  to 
favour  this  disposition  of  the  fruit.  In  our  case, 
bloom  being  most  abundant,  we  remove  all  the 
flowers  on  the  underside  of  those  trees  trained  to 
semi-circular  trellises,  and  all  those  not  facing, 
outwardly  on  the  trees  trained  to  the  back  walls, 
as  we  have  every  confidence  in  our  ability  to  set 
those  retained.  This  early  removal  tends  to 
strengthen  the  reserved  blooms,  and  subsequently 
there  is  less  fruit  to  remove. 

Thinning  the  crops.- Having  taken  great 
pains  in  the  matter  of  "  setting,"  we  are  not  ner- 
vous about  any  part  of  the  crop  dropping  later  on, 
and  consequently  commence  to  gradually  thin  out 
the  young  fruit  when  not  much  larger  than  Peas, 
eventually  completing  the  thinning  before  the 
stoning  process  is  entered  on.  This,  coupled 
with  proper  attention  in  the  shape  of  disbudding 
and  stopping  as  well  as  the  giving  frequent  and 
abundant  supplies  of  water  and  liquid  manure 
enables  us  to  crop  heavily  without  injuring  the 
trees.     For  instance,  we,  dn  ring  last  June  ga- 
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thered  as  many  as  ten  dozen  good  fruit  from 
a  tree  of  Grosse  Mignonne,  covering  a  trellis  10 
feet  by  7  feet,  without  any  perceptible  weakening 
efEect ;  and  this,  I  hold,  we  could  not  have  done 
had  we  not  closely  attended  to  apparently  trivial 
matters.  One  Peach  to  the  square  foot  of  trellis 
is  not  enough  now-a-days,  unless  the  trees  are  ex- 
ceptionally weak.  Double  that  number  is  now 
often  got  from  the  trees,  and  yet  no  harm  is  done. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  better  to  undercrop  than 
overdo  it,  as  in  the  latter  case  the  fruits  are  apt 
to  drop  when  nearly  ripe,  and  any  that  drop,  un- 
less from  over-ripeness,  I  hold  to  befit  for  nothing 
but  tarts.  Nectarines  especially  are  very  poor 
from  over-cropped  trees,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
they  should  not  greatly  exceed  Peaches  in  number 
over  a  given  tree  surface. 

Disbudding  and  stopping— At  the  same  time 
as  the  flowers  are  being  thinned  disbudding  is  also 
commenced.      All  advancing  wood   buds   placed 
where  neither  a  shoot  nor  a  few  leaves  to  assist  in 
swelling  the  fruit  are  required  are  at  once  rubbed 
off.      Supposing  a  fruiting  branch,  nearly  the  size 
of  a  slate  pencil,  has  been  shortened  to  about  1 2 
inches  in  length,  the  growth  pushing   nearest  the 
base  and  on  the  upper  side,  and  also  that  at  the 
end  of  the  branch,  should  be  preserved  and  even- 
tually laid  in  for  next  season's  fruiting.       Should 
a  stronger  branch  be  laid  in  to  nearly  or  quite  its 
full  length,  it  is  advisable  to  preserve  three  shoots 
on  this,  the  third  near  the  centre,  or  grossness  may 
result.      It  is  best  for  all  to  be  on  the  upper  side, 
unless  there  is  much  space  below  requiring  to  be 
filled,  as  this  much  simplifies  pruning  and  training. 
Any  branch  shortened  to  a  wood  bud  is  generally 
strong  enough  to  perfect  two  young  shoots,  but 
those      which,      owing      to      the      absence     of 
wood     buds,     could     not    be   shortened,    should 
be     encouraged     to     push    a  shoot     from     near 
the   base,    the    growth   from    the    terminal    bud 
being  stopped  at  the   fourth  or   fifth   joint.     It 
both  shoots   are  allowed  to  grow   both    will    be 
still  more  weakly  than  the  parent  branch,  and  the 
aim  should  be  to  have  moderately  strong  growth 
throughout  the  tree.     There  must  be  leaves  on  the 
branches  beyond  the  fruit,  otherwise  it  will  not 
swell,  or,  at  any  rate,  properly  mature,  but  to  lay 
in  more  shoots  than  the  tree  can  well  support,  or 
more  than  are  required,  is  altogether  a  mistake, 
and  will  soon  injuriously  affect  the  quality  of  the 
bearing  wood.     Where  grossness  is  anticipated, 
this,  to  a  certain   extent,   may   be   obviated   by 
rubbing  out  the  extra  strong  shoots  that  are  pro- 
duced, and  the  later  and  as  yet  dormant  buds  will 
not  break  so  strongly,  the  sap  being  diverted  else- 
where.     The  shoots  from  the  some   joint  as  re- 
served fruit,  unless  required  to  be  laid  in,  should 
be  stopped  at  about  the  fourth  joint,  the  cluster  of 
leaves  thus  preserved  serving  to  protect  as  well  as 
to  swell  the  fruit.      Peaches  and  Nectarines  re- 
quire to  be   exposed   to   light  and    sunshine    to 
colour  properly,  but  if  stripped  and  bared  prema- 
turely, or,  say,  much   before   the    final   swelling 
off,  they  are  almost   certain    to   be  impaired   in 
quality.    The  spurs  formed  by  stopping  the  shoots, 
if  not  removed  with  the  branch  at  pruning  time, 
are  best  cut  away  in  autumn.     There  are  some 
who  advocate  either  the  spur  system  or  a  com- 
bination of  spurs  and  young  growth,  but  I  prefer 
to  annually  lay  in  the  requisite  number  of  young 
growths.    The  end  shoots  of  all  branches  that  have 
reached  their  limits  should  be  stopped  early,  a 
growth   only  being   laid  in    from  the   base,  this 
taking   the  place  of  the  parent  fruiting  branoli 
when  this  is  cut  away  after  having  perfected  its 
crop. 

The  above  remarks  may  be  briefly  repeated  as 
follows  :  Commence  early  to  thin  out  or  remove  all 
superfluous  flowers  and  young  shoots  before  they 
weaken  the  remainder ;  stop  those  young  shoots 
requiring  it  when  it  can  be  done  with  the  finger 
and  thumb;  thin  out  the  crops  before  they  are  far 
advanced;  give  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots 
and  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  not  very 
high  temperature,  especially  at  the  commence- 
ment. Be  particularly  careful  not  to  overcrop  anj- 
trees,  more  especially  those  not  in  a  very  healthy 
state  ;  avoid  over-crowding  the  young  growth,  and 


directly  the  crops  are  perfected  cut  out  all  the  old 
bearing  wood  that  can  be  of  no  further  use. 

W.  I.  M. 


INSIDE    V.  OUTSIDE  VINE  BORDERS. 
The  details  which  "  .1,  S.  W."  gives  of  his  failures 
to  induce  the  roots  of  his  Vines  to  remain  and 
grow  as  freely  in  an  inside  as  in  an  outside  border, 
coupled  with  his  reiterated  assertion  that  I  am 
wrong  in  what  I  have  said  on  the  subject,  do  not 
necessarily  prove  that  I  am  so,  or  upset  the  facts  of 
the  case  in  the  place  to  which  I  alluded.     There 
the  roots  of  the  Vines  are  as  numerous  and  healthy 
in  the  inside  as  in  the  outside  border,  to  both  of 
which  they  have  free  access.  Nor  is  this  a  solitary 
instance.     Anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
look  round  at  what  is  going  on  in  any  county  in 
the  kingdom  will    have  no  difficulty  in   finding 
plenty  of  places  in  which  like  results  are  accom- 
plished.    Mr.  Mclndoe,   of    Hutton    Hall,    Guis- 
borough,  whose  success  as  a  Grape  grower  is  too 
well    known     to    require     comment,    sends     me 
the  following  note  in  reference  to  this  matter : 
"  I  do  not  want,"  he  says,  "  to  take  any  part  in 
this  discussion,  but  as  '  J.  S.  W.'  wants  to  know 
where  he  can  see  an  example  where  Vines  planted 
near  the  front  arches  took  to  the  inside  border  as 
much  as   to  the   outside  one,   you  are  quite  at 
liberty  to  invite  him   to   go   and  see    six  Vine 
borders  at  Hutton  Hall,  and  you  can  assure  him 
of  a  hearty  welcome  from  me  and  full  permission 
to  '  investigate   the  matter  '  upon  the  spot  to  his 
heart's  content.    In  our  case  the  houses  stand  on 
pillars.    The  Vines  were  planted  nine  years  ago  in- 
side about  6  inches  from  the  walls  ;  two  years  after- 
wards   the  outside   borders    were  made  of  good 
turfy  loam,  but  not  until  last  year  could  I  coax  a 
root  to  come  out  from  the  inside,  and  now  those 
that  have  gone    out    are  few  and   far  between, 
whilst  the  inside   borders  are   a   complete  mass 
of    roots.      I     think    this    is     easily    accounted 
for  ;    the    inside    border    being     at     all    times 
warmer  than  that  on  the  outside,  the  roots  get  the 
start  there  in  spring,  and, 'as  you  well  know,  we  do 
not  allow  our  Vines  to  starve  for  want  of  either 
water  or  food.     Therefore  in  they  go,  and  they 
stick    to  the   situation    in   which   they   are   best 
served.     These   are   facts — nuts  for  '  J.  S.  W.'  to 
crack." 

Mr.  Mclndoe's  statements  coincide  exactly  with 
my  experience.  The  Vines  at  Hutton  Hall,  com- 
prising all  the  leading  sorts,  are  well  known  to 
produce  Grapes  that  have  not  been  surpassed  and 
rarely  equalled.  They  confirm  even  more  than 
the  views  I  have  'expressed,  as  they  prove  that 
where  roots  are  properly  treated  inside  they  are 
loth  to  move  out.  T.  Baines, 


FRUIT  AND  OTHER  TREES  IN  RUBBLE. 

In  The  Garden  (p.  40)  "J.  S.  W."  refers  to  the 
growth  of  Vines  in  a  border  without  soil.  The 
subject  is  certainly  an  interesting  one,  but  it  is 
one  that  is  likely  to  mislead  unless  it  is  well 
thought  out,  and  particular  care  taken  to  observe 
the  character  of  the  ingredients  used  in  the  place 
of  soil ;  it  would  also  have  been  better  if  more 
explicit  information  had  been  given  with  re- 
ference to  the  manner  in  which  these  materials 
were  prepared.  The  fertilising  nature  of  bones 
and  lime  rubbish  is  pretty  well  understood  when, 
as  it  was  in  the  instance  alluded  to,  associated 
with  charcoal  and  broken  bricks  ;  but  the  amount 
of  nutriment  these  afford  would  in  a  great  mea- 
sure depend  on  whether  they  were  broken  up  into 
large  or  small  pieces.  If  the  bulk  was  broken  up 
into  rather  small  pieces  ranging  from  the  size  of 
a  "Walnut  to  that  of  a  hen's  eg-g,  and  at  least  one- 
third  of  it  worked  into  dust,  I  can  quite  under- 
stand that  it  would  be  likely  to  make  a  good  and 
long-lasting  border,  but  a  little  more  information 
would  be  acceptable.  "J.  S.  W."' says  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  forest  trees  growing  almost  ex- 
clusively among  rocks,  a  statement  to  which  I 
have  little  to  say  ;  but  his  experience  with  regard 
to  trees  growing  on  the  refuse  of  disused  coal  pits 
is  the  same  as  my  own,  only  I  have  had  to  deal 
with  a  difl^erent  kind  of  material. 


The  heaps  op  eepuse  coal,  which "  J.  S.  W." 
mentions,  are  doubtless  made  up  of  small  particles, 
and  probably  many  feet  deep,  and  therefore  what- 
ever is  planted  on  them  has  a  large  area  in  which 
the  roots  can  ramify  and  find  food.    This  could 
not  be  the  case  (at  least,  to  the  same  extent)  if 
the  heaps  had  been  composed  of  large  lumps.     It 
is  plain  that  it  is  not  altogether  the  quantity  of 
material  on  which  the  roots  may  have  to  feed, 
but  whether  it  is  in  suflJciently  fine  particles  to 
enable  them  to  grapple  with  it  so  as  to  obtain  the 
full  amount  of  food  to  sustain  growth  which  the 
plants  require.    In  other  words,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  that  although  the  same  amount  of 
plant  food  may  be  contained  in  a  given  space,  if  it 
is  not  in  a  condition  available  for  the  use  of  the 
roots,  a  smaller  area  under  more  favourable  con- 
ditions would  serve  the  same  purpose  ;  moreover, 
if  "J.   S.   W."  had  gone  further  into  the  sub- 
ject   he    would    have    acknowledged    that    the 
increase    of    temperature    in     all    such    cases 
favoured  growth.     To  my  mind  it  is  quite  clear 
that  with  regard  to  the  Vine  border  referred  to 
and  all  similar  cases,  the  heat  absorbed  and  re- 
tained by  the  nature  of  the  material  used  is  one  of 
the  principal  elements  of  success.  But  tocomemore 
particularly  to  my  own  observations  in  dealing  with 
hardy  trees  on  rocky  soils,  I  may  mention  that  in 
several  places  about  the  pleasure  grounds  here  we 
have  veins  of  red  sandstone  rock  running  in  various 
directions,  and  in  some  places  only  a  few  inches 
under  the  surface.     Perhaps  without  being  aware 
of  the  character  of  the  soil  below  the  surface,  trees 
have  in  some  few  cases  been  planted  on  these 
rocky  places,  with  the  result  that  although  they 
continue  to  live,  they  have  not  grown  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner,  and  in  all  probability  never  will.  If, 
however,  the  rock  is  excavated  to   a  reasonable 
depth  according  to  the  nature  of  the  tree,  and  if 
space  is  filled  up  with  half  soil  and  half  rubble  ob- 
tained in  the  course  of  excavation,  any  tree  or  shrub 
planted  in  it  will  thrive  with  surprising  vigour. 

Shrubs  in  bubble. — I  had  such  a  case  veri- 
fied here  in  the  most  direct  manner.  Sixteen  years 
ago  a  belt  of  shrubs  was  required  to  hide  the  end 
of  a  new  building ;  the  position  happened  to  be  in 
a  direct  line  with  one  of  these  rocky  beds.  As  a 
consequence  we  had  to  excavate  the  rock  to  make 
a  bed  for  the  shrubs.  This  was  done  to  a  depth 
of  2  feet,  the  rock  being  got  out  down  to  that 
depth,  when  a  difllculty  arose  as  to  conveniently 
getting  sufticient  soil  to  fill  up  the  space  from 
which  the  rock  was  taken.  As  not  much  more  than 
half  enough  soil  could  possibly  be  had,  all  the 
small  pieces  of  stones  that  had  been  taken  out 
were  broken  in  pieces  ranging  in  size  from  that  of 
half  a  brick  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg  ;  the  stones  and 
soil  were  then  mixed  together,  and  put  in  to  form 
the  bed,  some  soil  alone  being  reserved  to  place 
on  the  surface  a  few  inches  thick.  In  this  mate- 
rial such  shrubs  as  green  Hollies,  common  Laurels, 
green  Box,  and  Arbor-vitre  were  planted,  and 
although  the  aspect  was  north  and  exposed  to  cold 
winds,  not  one  failed  to  grow.  In  a  few  years 
they  had  grown  so  much  that  they  had  to  be 
severely  pruned  to  keep  them  within  bounds,  and 
ultimately  they  had  to  be  removed  altogether,  be- 
cause they  had  outgrown  the  bounds  allotted  them, 
although  the  gable  end  of  the  building  is  more 
than  20  feet  high.  I  must  confess  that  I  was  much 
surprised  at  the  result.  In  the  whole  course  of  my 
experience  I  never  remember  having  had,  as  I 
then  thought,  to  plant  under  such  unfavourable 
conditions.  'The  cause  of  success  in  this  case,  as 
in  all  others  where  a  similar  material  is  used,  is 
that  the  heat  retained  by  the  rubble  is  quite  as 
favourable  for  tlie  promotion  of  growth  as  a 
better  description  of  soil  would  be  if  used  alone. 
It  may  not  always  be  practicable  or  desirable  to 
put  such  a  system  to  the  test,  but  sufficient  infor- 
mation has  been  obtained  to  show  that  other 
materials  besides  soil  can  be  advantageously  used 
for  the  growth  of  plants  when  occasion  requires. 
J.  C.  C. 

Cockroaches  in  Peach  houses.— Cock- 
roaches destroy  both  Peach  bloom  and  leaves 
faster  than  any  pest  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
Lately  I  noticed  each  morning  that  something 
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was  eating  both  flowers  and  foliage,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  find  out  the  depredator.  On  entering 
the  house  one  evening,  using  more  light  than 
usual,  we  found  cockroaches  scampering  off  in  all 
directions,  and  on  closely  examining  the  top  of  the 
earliest  tree  we  found  them  in  abundance,  quite  en- 
joyingthe  luxuryof  a  taste  of  early  Peaches.  Inever 
knew  before  that  cockroaches  would  injure  Peaches. 
We  have  set  traps  for  them,  but  find  that  watching 
and  killing  them  on  the  spot  is  the  most  effectual 
remedy. — W.  A.  Cook,  East  Sheen. 


WATERING  VINE  BORDERS. 

I  WAS  not  surprised  to  see  that  "  T.  B."  (p.  48) 
was  somewhat  struck  by  the  quantity  of  water 
given  to  my  Vine  border.     I  can,  however,  assure 
him  that  the  quantity  stated  was  not  exaggerated. 
*'  T.  B."  seems  anxious  that   Mr.  Hunter  should 
have  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  prove  the  ca- 
pacity of  Vines  for  root  moisture.     I  do  not  wish 
to  deprive  Mr.  Hunter  of  any  of  his  well-deserved 
honours,  but  I  am  not  indebted  to  him  for  assist- 
ance in  this  matter.     If  I  owe  any  man  anything 
outside  my  own  range  of  observation,  it  is  Mr. 
W.  Thomson,  now  of  Clovenfords,  who  made  the 
statement  some  years  ago  that  he  always  found 
the  best  Grapes  in  districts  where  the  rainfall  is 
the  gr-atest.     This  led  me  to  set  about  ascertain- 
ing how  far  the  statement  could  be  verified  in  my 
own  practice.  I  compared  the  average  rainfall  near 
London,  which   was    24:   inches,   with  that   here 
(Taunton),  which  for  the  last  twelve  years  has 
been    38i    inches,    and    I   saw    that   there   was 
a    difference    between    the    two    places    of    14 
inches     in    the    annual    amount.      Nevertheless, 
the    Vines    that     had     had     the    most     water 
seemed  to  do  best.    I  therefore  kept  on  increasing 
the  quantity  of  water  up  to  the  point  already  de- 
tailed, and  without  any  ill-effects,  either  as  re- 
gards   the   quantity   or   quality   of    the    Grapes 
produced.      I  may  state  that  I  got  my  first  prac- 
tical lesson  as  to   the  quantity  of  water  which 
Vines  require   from  our  early  vinery,  which  we 
began  to  force  in  November.       This  house  has  an 
inside  border  :!  feet  6  inches  wide  and  is  25  feet  in 
length.     During  the  last  ten  years  this  border 
has  had  no  less  than  700  gallons  of  water  dis- 
tributed over  it  yearly,  between  December  and  the 
end  of  April,      This  is  in  addition  to  what  the 
roots  get  outside.  To  the  outside  border  we  gener- 
ally give  a  good  soaking  of  tepid  water  as  soon  as 
the  berries  are  set,  and  another  just  as  they  begin 
to  swell  after  stoning,  and  we  have  had  no  fault 
to  find  with  the  crop.     I  quite  agree  with  "  T.  B." 
that  there  is  no  objection  whatever  to  having  an 
inside  and  an  outside  border  for  Vines.     I  find  in 
practice  that  the  roots  are  pretty  fairly  distri- 
buted over  each  without  any  ill-effects  whatever, 
and  I  never  could  see  any  difference  in  the  beha- 
viour of  the  Vines  whether  wholly  outside  or  not. 
J.  C.  C. 

SETTING  PEACH  CROPS  IN  DULL 
WEATHER. 

Feuit  C4E0WEES  like  to  see  bright  weather  while 
Peaches  are  in  bloom,  particularly  at  this  season. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chances  of  a  good 
"  set "  are  greatly  increased  by  sunshine,  and  the 
very  most  should  be  made  of  it ;  but  cultivators 
need  not  despair  of  securing  a  good  set  under 
glass,  even  in  the  dullest  weather.  I  have  proved 
this  so  often  that  I  venture  to  give  my  experience 
in  the  matter,  knowing  that  a  very  general  im- 
pression exists  that  a  constantly  dull,  downcast  sky 
is  almost  sure  to  cause  failure  at  tbesetting  period. 
I  have  a  Peach  and  Nectarine  house  which  has 
been  forced  early  now  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  very  careful  note  has  been  taken  of  the  crops, 
which  have  varied,  but  never  quite  failed  during 
that  period.  The  trees  have  always  been  in 
flower  between  Januaiyand  themiddleot  February, 
and  have  often  had  bad  weather  at  the  flowering 
time.  Nevertheless,  even  when  the  sundid  nothap- 
pen  to  appearatallduringthefloweringperiod,the 
set  was  good.  In  fact,  I  will  undertake  to  say 
that,  provided  other  circumstances  are  favourable, 
it  matters  very  little  whether  the  sun  shines  or 


not.  The  flowers  must  have  daylight,  and  the 
more  of  it  the  better;  but  sunshine  is  not  needed 
to  insure  fertilisation.  I  am  equally  certain,  how- 
ever, that  in  dull  weather  a  good  set  will  not  be 
insured  in  a  low  temperature,  or  one  which  seldom 
exceeds  .')0°  during  the  day ;  and  this  will  probably 
explain  why  orchard  house  trees  so  often  fail  to 
set  during  a  spell  of  dull  weather  in  unheated 
houses— a  thing  which  often  occurs,  as  I  can 
testify.  The  temperature  remains  low  for  days, 
and  the  flowers  drop  off.  An  unfertilised  flower 
drops  at  once,  and  the  embryo  fruit  never  swells 
perceptibly,  as  it  begins  to  do  the  moment  fertili- 
sation takes  place ;  and  it  can  be  both  seen  and 
felt  before  the  petals  drop,  and  soon  begins  to 
push  out  through  the  calyx.  We  attribute  our 
good  sets,  first,  to  well-ripened  wood ;  and  secondly, 
to  keeping  up  the  day  temperature.  A  low  drop 
at  night,  according  to  the  weather,  we  regard  as 
of  no  consequence,  but  the  heat  has  every  day 
to  be  got  up  to  60°  at  least  on  dull  days  by  noon, 
or  earlier,  and  kept  up  as  long  as  daylight  lasts. 
The  trees  are  also  syringed  freely  once  a  day  in 
the  afternoon,  about  three  times  a  week,  in  order 
to  scatter  the  pollen ;  but  no  more  moisture  is 
given,  nor  are  any  other  artificial  means  of  fertili- 
sation whatever  employed. 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  the  readers  of  The 
Garden  are  interested  in  the  Peach  crop ;  and 
those  having  Peaches  under'glass  I  strongly  advise 
to  follow  my  advice  at  the  flowering  period,  which 
is  this  :  Let  the  heat  subside  after  dark  to  50^  or 
4.5*^,  but  not  much  lower,  as  it  takes  too  long  to  get 
it  up  in  the  morning.  Early  in  the  morning  start 
the  fires,  and  get  the  heat  up  to  60°  by  fire  heat, 
and  1 5°  higher  by  sun  heat,  and  keep  it  up  to  these 
figures  till  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  it 
may  gradually  subside.  Give  a  little  air  back  and 
front  at  the  same  time,  chiefly  in  front,  and  close 
gradually  towards  dark,  but  do  not  take  the  air 
off  altogether.  Tap  the  trellis  with  the  hand  oc- 
casionally to  shake  the  pollen,  and  syringe  freely 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  with  a  fine 
syringe,  using  clean  water  of  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  that  of  the  house.  If  the  trees  are  other- 
wise in  good  health,  this  will  insure  a  good  set. 

J.  S. 


resembles  that  of  another  now  popular  and  profit- 
able Grape,  Gros  Colmar,  and  the  berries,  which 
are  very  large,  although  decidedly  oval  when  the 
Vines  producing  them  are  young,  become  almost 
round  and  not  unlike  Gros  Colmar  as  they  get  older, 
and  produce  from  spurs  on  established  Vines. 
Here,  however,  the  resemblance  ends,  as  Gros 
Maroc  is  tender  in  the  flesh,  vinous,  and  eatable  as 
soon  as  ripe,  while  Gros  Colmar  is  firm,  fleshy,  and 
requires  keeping,  if  it  is  to  be  eaten  at  its  best,  some 
weeks  after  the  leaves  fall,  and  if  possible  well 
bottled  in  a  dry,  warm  Grape  room.  As  the  plant- 
ing season  is  now  approaching  let  me  advise  all 
who  have  not  already  done  so  to  find  room  for  a 
Vine  in  an  early  or  mid-season  honse. — W.  Cole- 
man, in  the  Florist. 


Shrivelled  Grapes  plumping  up  again. 

— I  ask  just  to  be  allowed  to  say  that  Grapes  that 
"shrivel  in  autumn  and  at  any  other  season,  and 
Grapes  which  shrivel,  not  through  evaporation  of 
their  juice,  but  through  sheer  want  of  water,''  are 
distinctions  without  a  difference.  Grapes  shrivel 
from  one  cause  only— viz.,  evaporation  of  their 
juice,  or  moisture  throughthe  skin  of  theberry,and, 
of  course,  the  less  water  the  berries  derive  from 
the  roots  the  quicker  will  be  the  effect  of  evapora- 
tion from  them.  The  instance  I  recorded  of 
berries  plumping  up  again  was  quite  to  the  point, 
and  was  no  "  different  matter  "  in  any  way  from 
that  recorded  by  Mr.  Baines,  who  said  there  was 
"  no  remedy  "  for  shrivelled  berries. — J.  S. 


GROS  MAROC  GRAPE. 

Although  this  remarkably  fine  Grape  has  been 
in  the  country  nearly  thirty  years,  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  its  merits  are  as  yet  so  little 
known.  AVe  are  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Rivers  not  only  for  its  introduction,  but  also  for 
bringing  it  into  notice  by  placing  examples  of  the 
fiuit  worthy  of  a  first-class  certificate  before 
the  Enyal  Horticultural  Society  a  few  years  ago.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  the  opening  of  the  great 
International  Exhibition  at  Manchester  in  1881 
that  its  value  as  a  first  class  Grape  for  private  use 
and  exhibition  became  known  to  the  million. 
Since  that  time  many  of  our  large  growers  have 
introduced  it  into  their  vineries,  and  my  experience 
of  it  justifies  me  in  saying  they  will  never  regret 
having  done  so.  Mr.  Barron  says,  "  It  has  been 
much  confused  with  Gros  Damas  Noir  and  Black 
Morocco,"  two  totally  distinct  Grapes;  and,  further, 
that  it  is  "  difficult  to  propagate  and  establish.'' 
With  me  there  has  been  no  difficulty  experienced 
in  getting  it  to  grow  freely  enough  from  grafts,  or 
on  itsown  root.s,  and  I  think  I  may  venture  tosay  its 
obstinacy  in  the  propagating  pit  will  in  a  great 
measure  give  way  when  thoroughly  ripe  wood  only 
is  used,  and  not  less  than  2  inches  of  the  stem 
is  left  below  the  bud  to  rest  upon  the  crocks  placed 
in  the  small  pots  used  for  propagating  Vine  eyes. 
I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  point  out  the  way 
in  which  a  large  percentage  of  the  eyes  may  be 
made  to  grow — under  good  management  of  course 
— lest  some  might  be  deterred  from  giving  it  a 
trial,  as  it  grows  vigorously  when  once  started, 
and  sets  and  colours  well  in  company  with  all 
other  kinds  of  Grapes,  be  they  early,  late,  Muscats 
or  Hamburghs.  But  the  treatment  usually  given 
to  Hamburghs  undoubtedly  suits  it  best. 

Amat  eiirs  and  others  who  do  not  know  the  Grape 
should  be  careful  tosecure  their  young  plants  from 
a  reliable  source,  as  the  name  unfortunately  closely 


5143.— Lichens  on  Pear  trees— Lichen, 
Moss,  and  kindred  parasites  on  Pear  and  other 
trees  may  be  easily  and  quickly  got  rid  of  by 
syringing  them  with  limewash  made  with  hot, 
fresh-slaked  lime  and  applied  immediately  after- 
wards. It  burns  both  Moss  and  Lichen  brown, 
and  causes  them  to  lose  their  hold  and  fall  from 
the  bark,  which  soon  becomes  clear  and  healthy, 
and  remains  so  for  years.  To  render  the  wash 
free  from  lumps  and  make  it  so  that  it  will  pass 
through  the  tube  of  a  syringe  or  engine,  it  should 
be  made  about  as  thin  as  paint,  and  drained 
through  a  fine  sieve ;  it  may  then  be  syringed 
over  the  branches  speedily  if  a  still  day  be  chosen 
for  the  work.  I  always  find  it  to  do  best  when 
the  trees  are  a  little  damp  from  night  dews  or  fog; 
it  then  seems  to  lay  tighter  hold  of  the  branches, 
and  does  not  scale  off  so  quickly.  If  the  Pear 
trees  referred  to  by  "  F.  H."  are  on  walls,  I  would 
advise  him  to  try  burning  sulphur  under  them. 
This  may  be  done  on  a  quiet  day  when  there  is  no 
wind  and  the  draught  is  right  for  sending  the 
fumes  up  the  face  of  the  bricks.  The  way  to  use 
the  sulphur  is  to  have  two  or  three  charcoal  fires  in 
common  flower-pots  or  other  vessels,  and  keep 
them  moved  every  few  minut€s  till  the  work  is 
complete.  Not  only  will  the  sulphur  destroy  all 
Moss  on  the  trees,  but  it  will  cleanse  the  wall  of 
all  insects,  and  greatly  benefit  the  health  of  the 
trees,  and  that  at  a  very  small  cost,  as  a  few 
pounds  of  sulphur  will  go  a  long  way. — S.  D. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


Vine  roots  (F.  J.  H.). — YourVuie  roots  seem  per- 
fectly liealthy.  I  could  find  no  trace  of  insects  of  any 
kind  after  careful  examination. — G.  S.  S. 

Scale  on  Pears  (J.  />.).— Your  Pe-ar  tree  is  attacked 
by  the  mussel  scale  (.\spidiotu3  conchiformis).  Brush  the 
affected  parts  thoroughly  over  with  soft  soap  and  water, 
and  then  rub  them  well  with  a  cloth  or  stiff  brush,  or  dress 
the  tree  with  haU-a-pound  of  soft  soap,  one  pound  flowers 
of  sulphur,  quarter-ounce  black  pepper,  boiled  together  in 
four  gallons  of  water  for  twenty  minuteB ;  if  not  thick 
enough  to  use  like  a  paiut  add  lime  till  it  is.  Colour  with 
soot  if  desired. — G.  S.  S. 

Trebbiano  Grape.— I  agree  with  "  Cambrian  "  (p.  81) 
.as  to  this  being  a  good  late  Grape.  A  few  days  ago,  when 
going  over  the  gardens  at  Stoneleigh  Abbey,  vir.  Beddard 
directed  my  attention  to  it  still  hanging  on  the  Vines.  It 
looked  so  well  that  I  was  tempted  to  taste  it ;  the  berries 
were  plump  acd  good,  and  the  tiaviuu'  exquisite— the  best 
for  a  late  white  Grape  I  had  ever  tasted.  I  have  frequently 
seen  and  tasted  this  Grapeearly  in  tlie  autumn,  and  al  ays 
considered  it  coarse.  To  all  who  may  have  formed  such  an 
opinion,  I  say  allow  it  to  hang  untilJanuary  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  all  that  could  be  desired. — K.  Gbkemfield, 
Priory  Gardens,  Warmck. 
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Spring  dressing  Stra-wberry   beds  — 

The  time  has  now  arrived  for  giving  Strawberry 
beds  their  spring  dressing  of  manure,  and  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
digging  or  forking  amongst  the  plants  is  worse 
than  labour  in  vain.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
it  does  more  harm  than  good,  as  the  soil  around 
the  crowns  can  hardly  be  too  firmly  compressed, 
and  if,  through  neglect  of  summer  cleaning,  the 
beds  have  become  so  weedy  as  to  render  it  posi- 
tively necessary  to  loosen  the  surface  in  order  to 
free  it  from  weeds,  the  soil  around  the  crown  of 
each  plant  should  be  as  soon  as  possible  troiden 
down  firmly  again.  Any  manure  applied  should 
be  spread  on  tbe  surfsce  and  allowed  to  remain 
there  ;  it  will  work  down  quite  fast  enough  to  the 
active  surface  roots,  and  in  March,  when  drying 
winds  prevail,  it  will  crumble  down  under  the 
rake.  In  this  locality,  where  Strawberries  are 
largely  grown,  as  much  care  is  taken  to  consoli- 
date the  soil  firmly  around  the  crowns  as  is  taken 
in  many  parts  to  loosen  it;  in  fact  digging  or 
forking  between  the  rows  of  Strawberries  has  only 
the  time-honoured  recommendation  of  custom  to 
commend  it.  Beds  of  Strawberries  are  some- 
times allowed  to  grow  into  a  complete  mass  of 
crowns,  thus  preventing  tbe  soil  from  being  dug. 
Yet  these  have  sometimes  produced  crops  that 
have  astonished  those  who  believe  in  a  loose 
surface  being  necessary  for  all  kinds  of  crops. — 
James  Groom,  Gosjfort. 

A.  large  Apple  tree. — In  a  note  in  the 
S-it'tififi'  Aiii"rlra/i.  the  Kev.  H.  C.  Hovey  says: 
While  visiting  an  orchard  near  New  Haven  not 
long  ago,  the  farmer,  perceiving  me  to  be  taking 
notes  as  to  the  dimensions  of  his  trees,  told  me 
that  probably  the  largest  Apple  tree  in  the  world 
was  to  be  seen  on  the  farm  of  Delos  Hotchkiss,  in 
Marion,  Conn.  I  need  not  give  the  size  as  origi- 
nally stated  by  my  informant,  which  was,  like  most 
snch matters,  much  exaggerated,  fori  have  just  had 
exact  mea'surcments  taken  as  follows  :  Circumfer- 
ence of  the  trunk  near  the  ground,  15  feet  3  inches  ; 
at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  13  fett  9  inches ;  at  the 
forks,  16  feet  2  inches  ;  circumference  of  two  main 
branches,  10  feet  4  inches  and  8  feet  8  inches  ; 
of  nine  smaller  branches,  from  4  feet  to  6  feet 
each;  height  of  tree,  HJO  feet;  diameter  of  tree 
top,  104  feet.  A  peculiarity  of  this  tree  is  that 
it  is  what  is  termed  "an  alternate  bearer,'" 
five  limbs  bearing  one  year  and  four  the  next.  The 
u>ual  yield  from  the  five  limbs  is  about  85  bushels, 
although  in  a  single  instance  it  reached  110 
bushels,  and  the  four  limbs  vary  from  35  bushels 
to  40  bushels.  The  fruit  is  said  to  be  excellent 
for  winter  use,  though  on  this  point  I  can  only 
speak  from  hear-ay.  The  age  of  this  venerable 
Apple  tree  is  estimated  at  from  170  years  to 
180  years.  Curiously  enough,  the  patriotic  old 
tree  marked  the  centennial  year  by  bearing  fruit 
on  all  its  branches,  the  first  time  it  has  been 
known  to  do  so  in  its  life,  and  it  has  continued  to 
do  so  down  to  the  present  time.  Some  of  the 
limbs  are  now  dying,  others  are  broken  down, 
signs  of  decay  appear  ip  many  places,  and  it  is 
thought  that  this  noble  Apple  tree  will  soon  be 
numbered  among  things  of  the  past. 

Apple  Barthelemy  du  Mortier.— This 
Apple  is  thus  described  in  the  B\ilhiln  iPArhori- 
ciilfure :  *' Barthi'demy  du  Mortier  is  certainly, 
as  regards  Apples,  one  of  the  very  greatest  gains 
of  the  present  time.  The  fruit  is  very  large,  rounded, 
sometimes  a  little  drawn  and  ridged  at  the  top, 
the  eye  being  deeply  sunk,  and  the  footstalk  short. 
It  is  of  a  magnificent  golden  yellow,  tinted  with 
fiery  red  on  the  sunny  side,  which  imparts  to  it  a 
brilliant  appearance.  In  this  respect  it  is  superior 
to  the  welt-known  Emperor  Alexander.  Some- 
times, when  the  summer  is  comparatively  sunless, 
the  vermilion  tint  is  less  pronouncd,  and  the  fruit 
is  then  almost  uniformly  golden  yellow.  This 
Apple  has  a  very  fine  skin  ;  the  core  parts  easily 
from  the  flesh,  which  is  firm,  solid,  but  not  crisp, 
sugary,  and  possesses  an  aroma  which  resembles 
that  of  the  Calville.  The  seed  was  sown  in  1854  ; 
thefirstfruitswere  produced  in  1860."  Thecoloured 
plate  in  the  Bulletin  represents  a  very  handsome 
Apple    indeed.      Should   the    tree   prove    hardy, 


vigorous,  and  fertile  in  a  general  way  in  this 
country,  it  must  take  high  rank  amongst  Apples. 
M.  Li''onard  Pycke,  of  Courtrai,  a  distinguished 
amateur,  thus  writes  concerning  it :  "  This  Apple 
is  perfectly  well  known  to  me.  I  have  eaten  it  at 
various  times,  and  caused  it  to  be  tasted  at  a  rr.- 
union  of  the  oth  April,  1871.  Its  fruit  is  recom- 
mendable  in  every  way ;  it  is  good  in  September, 
better  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  keeps  well 
until  April.  What  more  can  one  expect  of  an 
Apple  ?  "  At  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  Tournai,  in  September,  1872, 
a  medal  was  awarded  it,  and  on  the  20t,h  October 
following  the  pomological  jury  of  that  society 
ratified  this  award,  and  decided  that  it  should  con- 
sist of  a  silver  medal.— J.  C.  B. 


Garden   Flora. 

PLATE    427.-CLB1IAT1SES. 

(WITH    A   COLOURED   FIGURE   OP   C.  JACKMANKI 
ALBA.*) 

For  the  varied  decorative  uses  to  which  the  pre- 
sent race  of  Clematises  can  be  made  to  conform 
they  have  no  equals  amongst  hardy  climbers.  Al- 
though they  can  be  so  managed  as  to  induce  them  to 
thrive  and  bloom  well,  covering  the  ground  in  the 
way  of  bedding  plants,  yet  it  is  as  climbers  for 
clothing  walls  or  palings,  training  over  arches, 
doorways,  on  the  trunks  of  decayed  trees,  and  the 
numerous  other  ways  in  which  plants  of  this 
habit  can  be  employed,  that  they  are  seen  to  tbe 
best  advantage.  The  common  Traveller's  Joy  (C. 
Vitalba),  that  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom 
may  be  seen  almost  smothering  the  hedges,  is  by 
no  means  a  despicable  plant  in  a  well-arranged 
garden.  The  free-growing  Nepalese  ."species,  C. 
montana,  is  a  very  effective  kind  when  clothed 
with  its  innumerable  white  flowers,  but  it  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  numbers  of  grand  varieties 
now  in  cultivation.  Of  these,  not  the  least  desir- 
able property  is  their  well-marked  times  of  iiower- 
ing.  which,  in  the  case  of  the  montana,  patens, 
and  florida  types,  begin  in  May,  and  are  continued 
by  some  or  other  of  the  varieties  belonging  to  the 
different  sections  up  to  July  ;  then  the  later  bloom- 
ing division  of  the  lanuginosa,  Viticella,  and 
the  Jackmanni  types  commence  flowering,  and 
produce  a  succession  of  blooms  that  last 
through  September  and  even  October.  In 
the  south  of  England  such  kinds  as  C.  rubella 
and  C.  Jackmanni  are  in  bloom  a  month  or  more 
earlier  than  they  are  in  counties  further  north. 
Aspect  has  also  an  influence  on  their  flowering  ;  on 
a  south  wall  the  blooming  is  three  weeks  earlier 
than  that  on  a  north  aspect.  But  in  the  case  of 
C.  Jackmanni,  C.  rubella,  and  others,  there  is  this 
in  favour  of  a  north  wall,  that  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  brought  out  much  liner  when  in  a  com- 
paratively sunless  position  than  where  directly 
under  solar  influence. 

Soil.  —  Clematises  are  very  accommodating 
plants  as  to  soil,  provided  it  is  not  wet  or  of  a  too 
retentive  character.  They  will  thrive  in  any  kind 
of  moderately  free  loam,  or  a  mixture  of  peat  and 
loam,  or  in  peat  alone.  I  have  not,  however,  been 
able  to  get  such  strong  plants  in  peat  as  in  loam, 
even  with  the  aid  of  plenty  of  manure,  which  the 
Clematis,  in  common  with  other  plants  that  an- 
nually make  a  large  amount  of  growth,  likes.  Not 
only  must  it  be  given   to  the  soil  when  first  pre- 


•  This  plate  ig  reproduced  from  a  drawing  after  Nature 
liy  Mrs.  Outfield,  lent  to  us  l>y  Mr.  Charles  Noble,  f.f  the 
Siiiunu[,'dafe  Nurseries.  Tlie  faint  shade  of  Idue  in  the 
drawinf,'  has  lieen  somewhat  intensified  in  tlie  i)rintioK. 
The  stock  of  the  pliat  is  field  by  Mr.  Noble,  with  whom  it 
originated.— El). 


pared  for  the  reception  of  the  plants,  but  each 
spring  before  growth  begins  they  should  have  a 
good  dressing,  scraping  away  a  few  inches  of  the 
top  soil,  or  as  much  as  can  be  moved  without  dis- 
turbing the  roots.  Then  lay  on  the  manure  and 
cover  it  with  a  little  new  soil.  Annual  assistance 
in  this  way  is  the  more  requisite  where  the  plants 
are  growing  in  narrow  borders  close  to  buildings, 
with  often  a  gravel  walk  in  front  of  them,  and 
which  prevents  the  roots  from  travelling  far  for 
their  needful  sustenance.  In  such  a  position  the 
plants  frequently  suffer  in  dry  summers  from 
want  of  root  moisture  to  an  extent  that  never 
admits  of  their  attaining  half  the  size  or  producing 
a  tithe  of  the  bloom  they  would  do  if  liberal  soak- 
ings  with  water  were  given.  It  is  needless  lo  say 
they  like  manure  water,  which  if  applied  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  will  usually  prevent  the  attacks 
of  mildew,  that  sometimes  disfigure  the  late 
flowering  sorts. 

The  pruning  required  by  the  different  sections 
of  Clematis  differs  greatly.  Tbe  flowering  of  most 
of  the  varieties  belonging  to  the  florida,  lanugi- 
nosa, patens,  and  montana  types  is  from  the 
previous  summer's  wood,  or  on  growths  produced 
from  it  that  do  not  extend  far  before  they  bloom  ; 
consequently,  all  the  strongest  preceding  year's 
shoots  should  be  retained,  cutting  out  only  the 
weak  ones  that  are  not  likely  to  flower.  Pruning 
may  be  done  any  time  during  winter  or  early 
spring,  but  it  should  not  be  deferred  until  the 
young  shoots  have  begun  to  push,  or  some  are  sure 
to  be  broken  off.  In  pruning  the  varieties  of  the 
Jackmanni  and  Viticella  sections  that  flower  from 
the  current  summer's  shoots  the  knife  may  be  use! 
somewhat  freely;  remove  all  the  weak  shoots 
and  such  portions  of  the  stronger  ones  as 
the  space  to  be  covered  will  admit  of, 
so  as  not  to  endanger  the  growth  to  be 
made  through  the  summer  getting  over-crowded. 
Avoid,  however,  the  opposite  extreme  of  re- 
ducing the  top  so  much  as  to  give  a  thin  ap- 
pearance to  the  plants,  as  in  that  case  the  effect 
they  make  when  in  bloom  is  much  inferior  to  that 
which  is  obtainable  when  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  dense  wreaths.  In  the  case  of  this  division  of 
the  Clematis  family  some  attention  should  be 
given  in  spring  and  early  summer  to  dispersing 
the  growth  over  the  space  to  be  covered  in  a  non- 
formal  manner.  A  very  effective  way  of  treating 
Clematises  is  to  grow  them  in  association  with 
climbing  Uoses  on  stout  rustic  poles,  so  as  to  let 
the  growths  intermix  freely.  There  are  few 
gardens,  large  or  small,  in  which  these  plants 
cannot  be  thus  employed  with  good  effect,  but 
in  planting  care  should  be  taken  to  use  deep 
or  high  -  coloured  Koses  with  light  -  coloured 
Clematises,  and  rice  versa.  C.  Jackmanni  and 
Aim(5e  Vibert  Rose  produce  a  beautiful  effect ; 
the  deep  purple  flowers  of  the  Clematis  and 
the  numerous  bunches  of  the  pretty  white  flowers 
and  glossy  foliage  of  the  Rose  go  well  together. 
The  liberal  manurings  already  recommended  suit 
both  plants  alike,  and  the  rate  of  growth  in  each 
is  sufficiently  alike  to  prevent  either  smothering 
the  other. 

Fine  as  the  very  large-flowered  Clematises  are, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  varieties  belonging  to 
Jackmanni  section,  with  their  smaller,  but  much 
more  profuse  and  longer-continued  habitof  bloom- 
ing, are  the  most  generally  useful,  and  that  C. 
Jackmanni  itself  has  been  deservedly  the  most 
popular  sort  of  all.  Yt  t  the  want  of  a  variety 
possessing  a  similar  habit,  with  white  or  light- 
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coloured  flowers,  that  would  aflord  the  required 
contrast  to  this  (ine  old  sort,  has  been  long  felt. 
This  want  has  now  been  met  by  the  clear  white 
\uriety  that  forms  the  subject  of  the  accompanying 
plate,  but  which,  it  is  necessary  to  say,  gives  an 
impeifect  idea  of  the  colour  of  the  flower,  having 
come  out  in  the  printing  with  too  much  of  the 
bluish  shade  in  it  used  by  artists  in  representing 
white  floweis.  In  other  respects  it  is  a  faithful  re- 
presentation. An  opportunity  of  seeing  the  plant 
when  in  bloom  last  August  enabled  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  its  character  to  be  formed.  It  was  strong 
and  vigorous,  trained  to  a  high  pole,  which  it 
densely  coveted  ;  the  haves  and  general  habit  are 
t  o>eol  C.Iackmanni,  (xctpt  that  the  blooms  often 
come  with  a  petal  or  two  more  than  in  flowers  of 
the  old  variety.  A  plant  of  this  white  Clematis 
grown  in  a  pot  was  awarded  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate at  South  Kensington  last  jear. 

Although  this  is  essentially  a  notice  of  the  hardy 
kinds  of  Clematis,  still  it  would  not  be  right  to 
pass  without  mention  the  beautiful  C.  indivisa, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  climbing  plants  that 
will  thrive  in  a  greenhouse  temperature  :  its  flowers 
are  white  and  produced  in  spring  in  the  greatest 
profusion.  It  is  amongst  the  freest  of  free-growers^ 
small  plants  of  it  making  as  much  progress  the 
first  yiar  as  most  climbers  will  do  in  two.  It 
flowers  in  winter  or  early  in  spring,  according  to 
the  tempeiature  in  which  it  Is  grown.  There  is 
another  form  of  the  plant,  C.  indivisa  lobata,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  lobed,  but  the  plain-leaved 
variety  is  preferable,  its  flowers  being  whiter. 

Select  Clematises  —The  following  is  a  se- 
lection of  fine  kinds  ;  Clematis  Jackmanni  alba 
—  This  is  a  seedling  from  C.  Jackmanni 
crossed  with  a  white  kind,  about  the  name 
of  which  there  is  some  uncertainty.  C.  Jack- 
manni.— Deep  violet-purple,  a  free  grower  and 
profu.=e  bloomer.  C.  rubella. — Claret  shaded 
purple  flowers,  a  little  earlier  than  C.  Jackmanni. 
C.  ilts.  Cholmondeley. — A  free  blooming,  good 
siz  d  variety,  lavender  ground  colour  t'pped  with 
puiple.  C.  Tresident.-  Turple,  shaded  with  claret 
C.  I'rot^us. —  Purplish  rose,  light  centre,  a  very 
large  tortile  flower.  C.  Lord  GifEoid. — Very  dark 
plum  colour.  C.  Xerxes. — A  six-petalled  flower, 
dirk  violet,  with  crimson  bands.  C.  Aurora. — A 
fine  double  sort,  red  shaded  with  mauve.  C.  M  de- 
moiselle Torriana. —  liriglit  rose  of  good  shape. 
The  seven  last  named  sorts  are  all  seedlings  from 
J.i,;kmaani  crossed  with  different  varieties  of  llie 
florida  and  patens  types.  C.  Albert  Victor. — 
d^cp  lavender.  C.  Fair  Rosamond.  —  White, 
with  a  feathery  stripe  of  red  in  the  centre  of 
the  sepals.  C.  Lord  Londesborough. — Dark  mauve 
with  deep  reddish  bars.  C.  Miss  Bateman. — 
White,  one  of  the  best  in  its  colour.  C. 
Sirs.  George  Jackman  — Very  large  white- 
C  patens  floribunda. — White,  tinged  with  lilac  ■ 
a  fine  sort.  C.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley. — A  large,  fine 
variety,  with  broad  petals  ;  colour,  reddish  lilac. 
C.  Elaine, — A  double  sort,  with  violet  flowers, suf- 
fused with  a  deeper  shade.  C.  Undine. — A  double 
variety ;  deep  puce,  shaded  with  light  purple.  C. 
Mirgaret  Dunbar. — A  full-sized,  fine  variety,  with 
dark  blue  flowers.  C.  Standishi. — Light  mauve- 
pu  pie.  C.  Edith  Jackman.— White,  with  a  red 
di»h  band  down  the  middle  of  the  segments.  C. 
L)id  Derby. — Pale  lilac.  C.  Maiden's  Blush. — 
Illush  white.  C.  Thomas  Moore.— Puce,  shaded 
violet.  C.  lanuginosa  nivea. — A  good  clear  white. 
C.  Countess  of  Loielace.  —  A  full-sized,  double 
variety  ;   colour,   shaded   lilac.       C.   Fortunei. — 


Rosette  centre  ;  colour,  creamy  white.  C.  Lord 
Mayo.— A  medium-sized,  eight-sepalled  flower  ; 
colour,  a  pretty  shade  of  lilac.  C.  Mrs.  Moore. — 
A  very  large  white-flowered  variety.  C.  montana. 
— A  strong-growing  species  that  will  cover  a  large 
space.  A'ery  effective  as  a  wall  plant,  where  its 
innumerable  medium-sized,  clouded  white  flowers 
produced  in  spring  are  seen  to  advantage. 

T.  Baines. 
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FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Bedding  succulents.— The  uses  to  which 
these  may  be  put  in  our  flower  gardens  are  mani- 
fold. The  kinds  which  we  moat  value  aie  those 
that  produce  the  best  effects  and  which  are  the 
easiest  wintered  and  propagated,  as,  for  instance, 
Agave  americana  variegata,  propagated  by  root 
suckers,  which  are  thrown  up  freely  when  planted 
out;  Echeverias,  many  varieties,  the  best  being 
secunda  glauca,  metaliica,  and  sanguinea,  all  of 
which  produce  oSfets  freely,  which  quickly  root 
in  any  dry  atmosphere  and  in  any  temperature 
short  of  actual  frost.  Echeveria  metaliica,  E 
farinosa,  and  E.  Peacocki  are  extra  choice  kinds 
which,  though  somewhat  tender,  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with  ;  these  are  most  readily  increased  by 
seeds.  Kleinia  repens  and  K.  tomentosa,  invalu- 
able for  marginal  lines  in  succulent  arrangements, 
are  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots  in  spring, 
and  they  may  be  wintered  safely  in  a  cold  pit. 
Several  kinds  of  Mesembryanthemum  are  indis- 
pensable for  clothing  the  ground  beneath  the 
taller  succulents,  by  far  the  best  being  M.  cordi- 
folium  variegatum  ;  other  good  kinds  are  cordi- 
folium,  cauiescens,  and  incladens  — all  easily  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  in  warmth.  Pachyphytum 
bracteosum  and  P.  pulverulentum  are  amongst  the 
most  singular  of  succulents,  and  being  of  small 
growth  are  well  suited  for  dotting  over  the  outer 
lines  of  beds  ;  they  are  propagated  by  offsets  and 
cuttings.  Of  Sempervivums  the  best  for  edgings 
and  groundwork  are  calcareum,  montanum,  and 
arachnoideum,  all  hardy,  and  kinds  that  produce 
offsets  freely.  S.  canariense,  Donkelaari,  and 
cuneatum  are  three  very  fine  low,  dense-growing 
sorts,  which  are  propagated  by  offsets  and  seeds. 
S.  arboreum,  arboreum  variegatum,  and  arbo- 
reum  atropurpureum  are  generally  termed  Tree 
Sempervivums ;  they  are  of  a  branching  habit  of 
growth  and  attain  a  height  of  from  18  inches  to  2 
feet.  They  are  propagated  by  cuttings.  Perhaps 
Sedums  and  Saxifrages  should  not  be  classed  as 
succulents ;  but  as  many  of  the  low-growing 
varieties  of  these  are  seen  to  best  advantage 
when  serving  as  a  cushion  or  setting  for  many  of 
the  succulents  just  mentioned,  we  name  them,  not 
their  least  recommendation  being  that  they  are 
quite  hardy,  and  that  they  continue  effective  the 
year  round.  This  latter  advantage  has  tended  to 
strengthen  our  partiality  for  succulent  bedding, 
seeing  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  when  winter 
approaches  is  simply  to  remove  the  tender  and 
half  hardy  succulents  and  substitute  small  shrubs, 
and  the  beds  are  at  once  furnished  for  the  winter. 
Those  who  wish  to  adopt  this  kind  of  bedding  in 
the  coming  summer  should  now  set  about  the  pre- 
paration of  the  plants  by  one  or  other  of  the  ways 
indicated. 

Sowing. — If  not  already  done,  a  first  sowing  of 
Sweet  Peas  should  now  be  made,  and  z,o  ensure 
continuous  flowering  a  rich,  deep  soil  is  essential. 
Some  make  the  earliest  sowings  in  pots,  and  place 
them  in  warmth  to  germinate,  transplanting  to  the 
open  ground  when  the  young  plants  are  2  inches 
high,  but  our  experience  is  that  the  check  caused 
by  such  transplantation  is  greater  than  any  advan- 
tages gained  by  thus  sowing  them  ;  we  therefore 
prefer  to  sow  ii:era  at  once  in  their  permanent 
positions.  The  following  may  also  now  be  sown 
for  cutting  purposes  in  any  warm  nook  in  the  open 
ground,  viz..  Mignonette,  Clarkias,  Collinsias,  and 
Larkspurs.  As  soon  as  they  are  well  through  the 
ground  they  will  need  guarding  against  the  at- 
tacks of  slugs,  but  besides  thinning  out  this  is 
about  all  the  attention  which  they  will  require.  I 


Every  kind  of  sub-tropical  annual  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  use  this  season  should  now  be  sown  in 
warmth.  Castor-oil  plants  suffer  so  much  through 
transplantation  from  seed  pans,  that  it  is  best  to 
sow  the  seeds  singly  in  small  pots.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  Maize.  Of  Cannas,  put  two  seeds 
in  a  pot.  Solanums,  Wigandias,  Ferulas,  and  all 
other  kinds  do  quite  well  when  sown  under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  i  e.,  in  pans  placed  on  a  gentle 
bottom-heat,  and  covered  with  glass  till  germina- 
tion takes  place.  After  that  and  till  the  seedlings 
have  got  a  firm  hold  of  the  soil  water  must  be 
sparingly  applied,  or  damping  off  will  be  the  re- 
sult. All  stock  plants  of  whatever  kind  kept  over 
from  last  year  ought  now  to  be  potted.  Dahlias, 
Salvias,  Cannas,  and  Marvel  of  Peru  are  among 
the  more  important  of  the  kinds  alluded  to. 

General  woek. — Prune  Roses,  shrubs,  and 
trees,  and  complete  any  planting  of  these  that  has 
yet  to  be  done,  tying  np  or  placing  supports  to 
the  same.  Dig  and  manure  all  vacant  beds  and 
borders.  Cut  back  and  nail  in  climbers.  Keep 
spring  flowers  well  firmed  in  the  ground,  protect 
them  from  vermin,  and  the  tender  and  more  highly 
prized  kinds  when  necessary  from  injury  by  frost 
by  covering  the  beds  with  tiffany  or  mats  resting 
on  hooped  sticks.  Turn  gravel  walks,  mend  r>ox 
edgings,  roll  lawns,  and  prepare  any  new  addi- 
tions to  the  same  for  sowing  with  Grass  seeds  by 
working  the  soil  fine  and  level.  A  rich  soil  is  not 
desirable,  but  if  very  poor  a  dressing  of  soot,  or 
wood  ashes,  or  both  mixed,  will  be  found  to  be  an 
excellent  manure. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


Potting. — Preparations  should  now  be  made 
for  potting  stove  plants.  Plants  grown  in  heat 
need  warm  soil,  and  on  no  account  should  potting 
be  carried  out  with  soil  that  is  in  an  over-moist 
condition.  When  so  used  it  becomes  a  close, 
compact  mass,  wholly  unsuited  to  the  healthy 
formation  of  roots.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  err 
in  the  opposite  direction,  the  result  of  which  is 
that  in  watering  afterwards  the  whole  does  not 
get  equally  moistened.  The  best  way  is  to  keep 
all  potting  soils  in  the  open  air,  getting  as  much 
as  is  likely  to  be  required  under  cover  a  sufficient 
time  before  it  is  used  to  admit  of  its  getting  in 
proper  condition.  Therefore,  enough  loam,  peat, 
leaf-mould,  and  rotten  manure  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  the  general  potting  of  stove  plants 
should  now  be  placed  where  it  will  be  secure  from 
wet,  yet  exposed  to  the  air.  In  order  to  warm  it 
sufficiently  for  use  it  may  be  spread  out  on  the 
brickwork  over  a  boiler  or  on  a  flue  ;  where  it  is 
inconvenient  to  do  that,  it  may  be  warmed  in  the 
baskets  set  on  the  p'pes  in  the  house  wherein  are 
grown  the  plants  to  be  potted.  The  time  for  the 
general  spring  potting  will  to  some  extent  be 
ruled  in  the  case  of  stove  plants  by  the  amount  of 
heat  kept  up.  The  advantage  of  being  able  to 
use  a  brisk  heat  early  in  the  season  is  that  many 
plants  of  an  almost  continuous  blooming  habit, 
such  as  Gardenias,  Allamandas,  Ixoras,  Dipla- 
denias,  Anthuriums,  Scutellaria  mocciniana,  and 
others  can  be  regularly  brought  on  to  give  a 
lengthened  succession.  In  this  way  Cleroden- 
drons,  Stephanotis,  Bougainvilleas,  and  Eucharis 
can  be  had  quite  double  the  length  of  time  in 
bloom  that  is  possible  where  only  a  low  tempera- 
ture is  maintained,  the  season  being  far  advanced 
before  such  plants  can  come  into  flower. 

Pitcher  plants.— Unless  there  is  a  brisk  heat 
at  command  it  is  useless  to  attempt  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Nepenthes ;  but  where  they  are  grown 
whatever  they  require  in  the  way  of  additional 
pot  room  should  be  given  at  once  before  active 
growth  commences.  Nepenthes  are  spare  rooters, 
and  the  roots,  being  brittle  and  black  in  colour, 
are  easily  hurt  unseen.  In  potting,  even  so  much 
as  removing  the  drainage  material  is  as  well 
avoided,  but  if  the  soil  has  got  into  a  decomposed, 
pasty  condition  it  should  be  washed  from  the  roots 
by  syringing  it  with  warm  water.  If  this  is  done 
carefully,  the  old  material  can  be  got  rid  of 
without  so  much  as  a  root  being  broken  ;  a  2-inch 
shift  is  usually   enough  for  plants  that  are  in 
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vigorous  health.  Fill  the  pots  half  full  of  drainage, 
using  nothing  but  the  fibrous  matter  from  good 
Orchid  peat  with  all  the  earth  removed,  and  an 
equal  portion  of  chopped  Sphagnum,  with  a  few 
crocks  intermixed  ;  pot  lightly  and  soak  with 
tepid  water  immediately.  In  the  case  of  Sar- 
racenias,  it  is  important  that  they  should  have  tlie 
whole  of  the  soil  removed  every  year,  as  from  the 
quantity  of  water  which  they  require,  it  is  certain  to 
get  unfit  for  the  roots,  which  are  not  so  brittle  as 
those  of  the  Nepenthes.  They  should  be  potted 
without  delay,  as  if  not  done  before  growth  com- 
mences, the  destruction  of  the  roots  is  certain  to 
cause  the  young  pitchers  that  are  coming  on  to  be 
deformed.  We  have  found  this  time  of  the  year  to 
be  the  best  for  potting  all  Sarracenias,  except  S. 
Drummondi  and  its  varieties,  which  should  be 
done  about  July  or  August.  One-half  good  fibrous 
Orchid  peat  to  an  equal  part  of  chopped  living 
Sphagnum,  with  a  liberal  addition  of  sand  and 
some  crocks,  is  the  material  these  plants  require, 
and  plenty  of  water  to  saturate  the  soil  at  once. 
This  condition  must  also  be  regularly  maintained 
afterwards,  as  they  are  true  swamp  plants,  and  dis- 
like their  roots  being  dry.  Sarracenias  increase 
readily  by  division  of  the  crowns,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  taller  growers  that  form  rhizome- like  stems, 
the  latter  may  be  cut  into  pieces  1  inch  or  2  inches 
long.  These  will  form  crowns  and  in  time  make 
good  plants,  but  it  is  not  well  to  make  these  stem 
cuttings  too  small,  or  they  will  take  several  years 
afterwards  to  acquire  their  full  strength.  See  that 
the  plants  are  free  from  brown  scale  before  pot- 
ting ;  sponging  with  clean  water  is  the  best  plan 
we  have  met  with  for  removing  the  scale.  Cepha- 
lotus  follicularis  succeeds  best  in  a  warm  green- 
house temperature.  Like  most  other  plants  that 
grow  in  continuously  moist  places,  it  cannot  bear 
to  be  dry  at  the  roots.  It  thrives  in  equal  parts  of 
fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum,  with  the  addition  of 
sand  and  crocks  broken  fine,  filling  the  pots  half 
full  of  drainage.  It  requires  a  bell-glass  over  it  in 
order  to  grow  it  well. 

Alocasias. — These  should  be  potted  before 
growth  begins,  especially  if  any  division  of  the 
crowns  is  to  be  made.  They  bear  dividing  freely, 
the  extent  to  which  this  is  to  be  carried  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  plants  required.  Single  crowns 
are  very  useful,  the  distinct  form  and  colour  of 
such  kinds  as  A.  metallica,  A.  Veitchi,  A.  Lowi,  A. 
intermedia,  and  others  of  like  character  having  a 
good  effect  when  dispersed  amongst  the  other 
occupants  of  the  stove.  Most  of  the  species  when 
strong  produce  young  bulb-like  offsets  that  should 
at  the  time  of  potting  be  taken  off  and  placed 
singly  in  small  pots.  They  mostly  require  soil 
similar  to  that  which  is  used  for  Orchids,  viz., 
fibrous  peat,  Sphagnum,  crocks,  and  in  addition 
some  sand.  They  are  surface  rooters ;  consequently 
the  pots  may  be  filled  from  one-third  to  one-half 
with  crocks,  according  to  the  size  of  pots  used. 

Myosotis  dissitiflora.  —  This  Forget-me- 
not  makes  a  pretty  pot  plant,  and  will  bear  a 
little  warmth  without  becoming  drawn.  Even  if 
the  plants  were  not  potted  in  autumn  they  may  be 
taken  up  now.  Seedlings  that  have  had  plenty  of 
room  to  enable  their  getting  strong  may  be  put 
singly  in  4-inch  or  5-inch  pots,  securing  good  balls 
of  earth  so  that  their  roots  are  not  much  broken  in 
removal.  Give  them  plenty  of  water  and  a  light 
position. 

Ferns. — The  more  compact  growing  species  of 
Adiantum,  including  A.  cuneatum,  A.assimile,  A. 
gracillimum,  and  for  large  baskets  A.  farleyense 
along  with  some  of  the  Davallias,  such  as  D. 
buUata,  D.  elegans,  and  most  of  the  tasselled 
varieties  of  Pteris  serrulata,  all  make  excellent 
basket  plants,  and  where  employed  alternately 
with  flowering  subjects  have  a  much  better  effect 
than  is  obtainable  by  the  use  of  blooming  plants 
alone. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — Easily  managed  as 
these  are,  they  are  often  seen  in  indifferent  con- 
dition in  winter,  producing  much  more  leaf  than 
flower.  If  the  plants  have  been  well  prepared, 
they  will  bear  a  temperature  of  5S°  or  GO^  in  the 
night  if  located  in  a  light  house  and  kept  cloee  to 


the  glass.  Some  of  the  double  varieties,  such  as 
Wonderful,  scarlet,  and  Madame  Thibaut,  pink, 
are  the  most  durable,  but  they  do  not  open  freely 
with  less  heat  than  that  just  named. 

Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  and  Tulips. — More 
of  these  should  be  placed  in  heat  to  come  in  late  ; 
they  will  now  require  little  forcing,  and  usually 
flower  the  best  through  coming  in  nearer  their 
natural  time.  Still  keep  such  plants  near  the 
glass,  as  by  this  means  only  can  the  leaves  be  pre- 
vented from  attaining  an  undue  length,  in  which 
state  they  never  look  well. 

ACHIMENES. — When  well  grown  Achimenes  are 
second  to  none  for  the  dense  masses  of  colour 
which  they  present.  In  hanging  baskets  sus- 
pended over  the  paths  in  a  cool  stove  or  inter- 
mediate house  there  are  no  flowering  subjects 
equal  to  them,  and  in  no  way  can  the  often  bare, 
unfurnished  appearance  of  the  roof  of  a  plant 
house  be  so  well  altered  for  the  better  and  with  a 
minimum  of  interference  with  the  growth  of  the 
plants  underneath  as  by  the  use  of  such  baskets. 
But  when  employed,  a  little  forethought  should  be 
exercised  so  as  to  see  that  the  size  of  the  baskets 
bears  some  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
house  in  which  they  are  to  be  used.  Large  baskets 
are  very  effective  when  well  filled,  but  they  look 
out  of  character  in  a  small  structure.  Baskets  to 
be  so  used  should  be  made  of  either  copper  or 
galvanised  wire;  if  the  latter  be  painted  it  im- 
proves their  appearance,  and  the  wires  should  not 
be  too  far  apart,  or  the  Moss  with  which  they  need 
to  be  lined  protrudes  in  a  way  that  looks  untidy. 
Green  Moss,  such  as  is  to  be  met  with  on  the 
ground  in  woods,  we  have  found  to  be  the  best.  A 
couple  of  inches  of  this  should  be  used,  as  less 
will  not  keep  the  soil  within  from  washing 
through  when  water  is  given.  After  the  baskets 
are  thus  well  lined,  they  want  filling  with  ordinary 
potting  soil,  moderately  light,  and  the  plants 
should  be  dibbled  in  about  2  inches  or  3  inches 
apart  over  the  whole  surface  bottom  as  well  as 
top.  Previous  to  this  the  roots  ought  to  be  started 
by  putting  them  closely  in  shallow  pans  in  a 
mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  giving 
them  ordinary  stove  treatment ;  after  the  shoots 
are  about  2  inches  high  they  should  be  placed  in 
the  baskets  as  above,  keeping  them  well  up  to  the 
glass  and  in  not  too  moist  an  atmosphere,  for 
upon  their  making  close,  compact  growth  will 
depend  their  after  appearance.  A  portion  of  the 
roots  for  pot  culture  should  now  be  similarly 
started,  with  others  kept  dormant  for  a  time  3'et, 
so  as  to  give  a  succession  of  bloom. 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 

Camellias  in  varied  colours  will  now  give  an 
abundant  supply  of  bloom,  by  means  of  which 
many  distinct  arrangements  may  be  made.  Unless 
the  plants  are  very  large,  a  great  length  of  stem 
cannot  consistently  be  cut  with  these  showy  and 
beautiful  flowers,  or  the  plants  will  be  deprived  of 
valuable  growth.  Stems  a  few  inches  in  length 
may,  in  many  cases,  be  secured  without  doing 
much  injury  to  the  plants  if  due  regard  is  paid 
to  cut  only  those  growths  that  can  be  spared,  se- 
lecting such  as  may  be  straggling  or  any  that  are 
taking  the  lead  in  strength  of  wood  to  the  detri- 
ment of  weaker  shoots.  Camellia  flowers  always 
look  best  when  at  least  two  or  three  leaves  are 
retained.  Wiring  should  only  be  resorted  to  in 
cases  of  necessity — not  adopted  as  a  general  rule. 
Florist's  gum  (liquid  gum  arabic)  is  always  useful 
in  the  case  of  these  flowers  ;  a  little  of  this  placed 
around  the  base  of  the  blooms  will  oftentimes 
hold  them  together  longer  than  they  otherwise 
would  be.  A  somewhat  flat  receptacle  is  t'.e  best 
in  which  to  arrange  them,  or  one  wUh  a  trumpet 
arising  from  its  centre.  Sand  well  moistened 
and  covered  over  with  either  good  green  common 
Moss  or  some  tufts  of  Lycopodium  would  give 
a  very  good  base  on  which  to  arrange  the 
blooms.  This  keeps  them  better  in  position  than 
water.  A  few  small  seedling  Ferns  might  be 
dotted  here  and  there  to  relieve  the  otherwise 
somewhat  formal  look  cf  the  Camellias.    Where  a 


trumpet-shaped  glass  rises  from  the  centre,  a 
couple  of  pieces  of  Myrsiphyllum  twined  around 
the  stem  look  well.  A  spray  or  two  of  Chorozema 
Chandleri,  in  blossom  now,  might  also  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  or  independently  of  the  Myrsi- 
phyllum. This  is  a  good  lasting  flower  in  a  cut 
state.  As  a  finish  to  the  top,  white  Roman  Hya- 
cinths or  Spiraea  japonica  would  be  useful  with  a 
few  pieces  of  Epacris,  or  even  the  latter  by  them- 
selves would  be  sufficient,  using  two  or  three  dis- 
tinct colours.  The  sweet-scented  Carnation  Miss 
Joliffe  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  class  at  this  season 
as  a  cut  flower.  Small  spikes  of  Paper-white 
Narcissus  are  also  extremely  useful  for  the  same 
purpose.  Lily  of  the  Valley  will  also  be  valuable 
in  this  direction,  and  can  now  be  better  depended 
on  than  earlier  in  the  year,  the  spikes  being 
altogether  stouter  and  more  lasting. 


ORCHIDS. 

East  India  house. — The  temperature  of  this 
house  should  not  fall  often  below  60° ;  indeed,  it 
is  better  if  this  temperature  is  maintained  even  in 
cold  weather.  We  were  admiring  the  splendid  con- 
dition of  some  East  Indian  Orchids  the  other  day, 
and  could  not  do  less  than  ask  the  grower  of  the 
plants  what  his  temperatures  were  in  February. 
G5^  was  the  answer,  but  it  usually  falls  to  60° 
before  morning.  "We  use  very  little  water,'' 
said  our  informant ;  "  just  enough  to  keep  the 
leaves  from  showing  signs  of  distress."  Id  this 
large  Orchid-growing  establishment  the  rule  all 
through  the  different  compartments  is  to  be 
sparing  of  the  water.  In  one  house  where  Den- 
drobiums,  Zygopetalums,  Ccelogynes,  and  other 
things  were  in  flower,  no  water  was  used  any- 
where, except  to  wash  out  the  paths  once  a  week. 
The  condition  of  the  plants  all  through  was  ex- 
cellent ;  of  course,  if  much  artificial  heat  is 
necessary,  owing  to  very  cold  weather,  the  Orchids 
would  feel  greatly  its  drj-ing  effects,  unless  water 
was  sprinkled  about  early  in  the  morning  and 
again  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  difficult  to  explain 
to  the  inexperienced  this  matter  of  atmospheric 
moisture  ;  the  school  of  practical  experience  is  the 
best.  A  good  cultivator  can  tell  as  soon  as  he  enters 
the  house  whether  or  not  the  atmosphere  is  right. 
At  present  Angrs^cum  sesquipedale  and  others  of 
this  interesting  genus  are  beautifully  in  flower. 
The  tiny  A.  hyaloides,  in  miniature  plants  2  inches 
or  3  inches  high,  is  crowded  with  its  tiny  spikes 
of  pure  white  flowers.  A,  citratum  is  in  full 
beauty,  while  A.  EUisi  and  some  others  are  push- 
ing out  their  spikes.  All  these  require  the  highest 
temperature,  and  the  small  ones  should  be  placed 
near  to  the  glass  at  this  time  of  the  year  ;  later  on 
they  do  not  like  so  much  exposure  to  the  light. 
The  new  Saccolabium  illustre  is  a  good  addition 
to  the  East  India  department.  This  species  looks 
very  much  like  a  cross  between  S.  giganteum  and 
S.  violaceum.  It  has  usually  longer  spikes  than 
S.  giganteum  has,  and  the  spotting  on  the  flowers 
is  different;  besides,  the  perfume  of  S.  giganteum 
is  lacking.  S.  bellinum,  now  in  flower  at  the 
Clapton  Nurseries^  is  quite  a  distinct  species, 
which  seems  as  if  it  would  delight  us  with  its 
quaintly  formed  flowers  this  month.  It  has  a 
short  spike,  with  few  flowers,  which  have  yellow 
sepals  and  petals,  thickly  spotted  with  chocolate; 
it  has  a  singular  pouch-shaped  lip,  white  and 
yellow  at  the  base,  and  marked  with  deep  red 
spots  in  the  centre.  Any  plants  that  require 
repotting  should  be  seen  to  without  delay  ;  they 
will  soon  be  rooting  freely,  and  to  pot  them  after 
that  would  be  very  injurious  to  them. 

Mexican  house. — With  the  increasing  light 
and  heat  the  occupants  of  this  structure  will  also 
begin  to  make  more  vigorous  development.  The 
unprecedented  importations  of  Cattleyas,  which 
can  now  be  purchased  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  heretofore,  have  been  the  means  of  filling 
this  department  to  overflowing.  The  Cattleya 
Trianse  group  is  most  valuable  at  this  season,  and 
some  of  the  recent  introductions  are  proving 
themselves  to  be  of  great  beauty,  possessing,  as  a 
large  proportion  of  them  do,  the  rich  crimson 
labellum.    As  these  plants  are  now  imported  all 
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the  year  round,  and  are  offered  for  sale  at  public 
auctions  in  December  and  January  as  freely  as  in 
June  and  July,  intending:  purchasers  should  know 
that  at  this  season  it  is  safest  to  pot  them  in  clean 
drainage  only.  If  they  are  potted  in  the  usual 
compost  of  turfy  peat.  Sphagnum,  and  broken 
charcoal,  with  some  clean  potsherds  added  to  it, 
water  must  be  applied  very  sparingly  at  first,  and 
as  soon  as  new  roots  start  from  the  base  of  the 
pseudo- bulbs  it  should  be  applied  more  freely.  The 
leaves  have  a  tendency  to  die  off  at  this  season,  but 
as  long  as  the  pseudo-bulbs  remain  in  good  condi- 
tion they  are  sure  to  start.  Dendrobiums  of  many 
species  are  now  plentifully  in  flower.  The  sweetly 
perfumed  D.  heterocarpum  naturally  flowers  at  this 
season.  The  short  thick-bulbed  Burmese  variety  has 
larger  flowers,  paler  in  colour,  and  much  like  those 
of  D.  heterocarpum  philippinense,  and  has  much 
longer  pseudo-bulbs,  which  mark  it  as  a  distinct 
variety  from  either.  fSome  people  are  not  careful 
to  admit  air  sufficiently  in  winter,  and  the  occu- 
pants of  this  house  feel  the  effects  of  it ;  but  even 
with  the  most  skilled  and  careful  attention,  our 
winters  are  not  conducive  to  the  health  of  Orchids, 
the  want  of  sun  being  so  trying.  The  best  growers 
are  finding  out  that  they  succeed  best  in  a  com- 
paratively dry  atmosphere  during  the  three  winter 
months,  and  when  but  little  artificial  heat  is 
required,  owing  to  mild  weather,  they  do  not  even 
sprinkle  the  paths  and  stages.  This  does  not 
prevent  many  species  and  varieties  from  making 
roots  freely  if  it  is  their  season  to  do  so. 
Now  we  may  sprinkle  the  water  more  freely ;  the 
blinds  must  now  be  got  ready,  and  put  up  during 
the  next  two  or  three  weeks.  The  old  fashion  of 
allowing  the  shading  to  rest  on  the  glass  has  given 
place  to  a  better  system  of  supporting  it  on  laths 
running  parallel  with  the  rafters ;  it  ought 
to  be  raised  .S  inches  or  4  inches  above  the  glass. 
The  blinds  need  not  be  used  unless  they  are 
really  required ;  but  after  a  long  dull  period 
the  sun  may  come  out  strongly,  and  it  may 
do  harm  instead  of  good  if  allowed  to  strike 
suddenly  directly  on  the  plants. 

Cool  house. — We  are  not  going  to  write  syste- 
matically on  repotting  Odontoglossums,  Masde- 
vallias,  and  the  other  occupants  of  this  house  ; 
but  our  own  were  potted  two  months  ago,  and 
they  are  looking  remarkably  well,  growing 
and  flowering  freely.  Owing  to  a  pressure  of 
other  work  we  cannot  find  time  to  pot  them 
this  month.  We  had  some  conversation  with 
the  late  Mr.  Spyers  on  this  very  subject  in 
the  Masdevallia  house  at  Burford  Lodge.  He 
said  from  the  middle  of  this  month  until  the  end 
of  March  was  a  good  time  to  repot  the  occupants 
of  this  hou5e,  and  if  they  could  not  be  finished  by 
that  time,  it  was  better,  he  thought,  to  leave  it 
until  September.  Those  who  can  choose  their 
own  time  would  be  following  a  most  successful 
cultivator  by  adopting  those  months.  We  believe 
we  have  potted  them  in  every  month  of  the  year, 
and  have  been  quite  as  successful  in  summer  as  in 
winter.  We  pot  the  whole  of  them,  newly  im- 
ported or  not,  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  Sphag- 
num and  turfy  peat,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of 
charcoal  and  broken  potsherds  ;  they  do  not,  of 
course,  require  very  much  water  until  the  roots 
are  formed  ;  after  that  plant  live  Sphag- 
num on  the  surface,  and  keep  it  in  a  nice 
green,  growing  coniition.  The  new  Odonto- 
glossum  Edwardi  is  now  flowering  in  several 
collections.  It  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  the 
whole  genus:  the  flowers  are  thickly  placed  on 
long,  stout,  and  branched  stems.  It  seems  to  re- 
quire much  the  same  treatment  as  Oncidium  ma- 
cranthum — to  be  kept  quite  cool  and  in  a  shady 
part  of  the  house.  The  newly-imported  plants 
have  much  the  appearance  of  Oncidium  macran- 
thum,  except  that  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  much 
darker.  We  are  trying  to  ."itart  our  recently  im- 
ported plants  in  clean  potsherds,  as  we  found 
Oncidium  macranthum  started  remarkably  well 
that  way.  The  remarks  as  to  shading,  damping 
up  the  houses,  fee,  apply  here  the  same  as  in  the 
Jlexican  house.  These  Orchids  require  shading 
before  any  of  the  others,  especially  if  the  house  is 
exposed  to  the  sun.     The  best  position  is  on  the 


north  side  of  a  wall,  but  that  cannot  always  be 
obtained.  In  that  position  they  would  not  of 
course  require  shading  so  early. 


PROPAGATING. 


This  is  a  good  time  for  propagating  Dracsenas, 
both  by  means  of  roots  and  stems,  where  required 
in  quantity  ;  if  struck  now  they  will  be  sufficiently 
advanced  for  the  bright  sunny  weather  of  the 
summer  months  to  assist  in  colouring  the  foliage, 
which  will  not  be  the  case  if  struck  late,  as  then 
it  will  be  necessary  to  push  growth  on  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  get  fair-sized  plants  before  winter. 
For  propagating  purposes  choose  plants  that  have 
grown  tall  and  leggy— the  taller,  indeed,  the 
better,  as  the  stem  will  then  cut  up  into  a  greater 
number  of  pieces.  In  the  first  place  cut  off  the  top 
of  the  plant,  and  put  it  in  as  an  ordinary  cutting, 
leaving  sufficient  stem  attached  to  it  to  form  a 
base,  and  do  not  remove  too  many  leaves,  or  when 
rooted  it  will  have  to  be  grown  on  for  some  time 
before  it  becomes  effective  ;  whereas  if  struck  with 
as  many  leaves  as  possible  as  soon  as  it  is  potted 
it  becomes  a  good  dwarf  plant.  The  tops  should 
be  put  in  small,  well  drained  pots  in  a  soil  com- 
posed of  sandy  peat,  with  just  a  slight  amount  of 
loam  well  mixed  up  together.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  stake  any  of  them  that  may  be  top-heavy.  After 
potting  they  should  be  kept  in  a  close  case  in  the 
stove  and  plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  of  from  80°  to 
85°,  in  which  they  will  soon  root.  After  that  they 
should  be  hardened  off  without  delay  and  shifted 
into  larger  pots. 

Another  way,  and  one  often  followed,  is  to 
put  new  Cocoa-nut  fibre  in  the  case,  and  in  it 
insert  the  cuttings  instead  of  putting  them  in 
pots,  but  where  this  is  done  they  should  be  kept 
close  for  a  few  days  after  being  rooted  and  potted, 
just  to  give  the  roots  a  start  in  the  new  compost. 
When  the  tops  are  taken  off  they  should  be  tho- 
roughly cleaned  before  putting  them  in  the  case, 
as  if  there  be  but  a  few  insects  on  them  in  the 
confined  atmosphere  in  the  case,  they  will  increase 
rapidly.  Catlings  of  the  stem  may  be  put  either 
in  a  close  case  or  in  a  house  without  any  extra 
covering,  provided  a  good  growing  atmosphere 
and  a  bottom-heat  of  about  85°  are  maintained. 
In  either  case  the  same  principle  is  carried  out, 
viz  ,  to  cut  the  stems  up  into  lengths  of  about  3 
inches  or  4  inches,  and  the  thick  fleshy  roots  into 
pieces  about  half  that  length  ;  this  done,  lay  them 
in  rows  in  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  leaving  about  half-an- 
inch  between  each  row  of  stems,  and  when  so 
placed  cover  them  to  a  depth  of  1  inch  with  fibre, 
levelling  it  down,  when  all  will  be  finished.  Ex- 
cept in  a  very  dry  place,  no  water  need  be  given, 
as  excess  of  moisture  causes  many  of  the  pieces 
to  rot.  The  young  plants  will  soon  push  up  freely 
from  every  joint,  and  when  they  have  made  four 
or  five  leaves  they  should  be  removed  from  the 
parent  stems.  Most  of  them  root  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  old  stem,  and  if  cut  off  carefully 
can  be  at  once  potted,  when,  if  kept  close  for  a 
few  days,  they  soon  become  established.  The 
old  stems  can  be  laid  in  again  as  before,  when 
they  will  push  into  growth,  but  only  weakly  and 
irregularly  compared  with  the  first  effort. 

Stem  cuttings  of  Dracsena  Goldieana  will 
not  grow,  but  it  may  be  propagated  in  this  way  : 
When  the  plant  has  attained  a  sufficient  height, 
take  off  the  top  and  put  it  in  as  a  cutting.  After 
a  time  the  old  plant  will  push  out  another  shoot 
from  the  bud  immediately  below  the  cut  part,  which 
when  strong  enough  may  be  taken  off  and  treated 
as  the  top.  The  rate  of  increase  by  this  method  is 
slow  compared  with  stem  propagation,  but  is  use- 
ful in  the  case  of  kinds  that  grow,  but  with  diffi- 
culty, from  eyes,  such  as  D.  congesta,  gracilis, 
excelsa,  &o.  Where  a  plant  has  a  fine  crown  of 
leaves,  and  it  is  desired  to  strike  the  top  with  as 
little  risk  as  possible  of  losing  them,  two  or  three 
incisions  should  be  made  in  the  stem  at  the 
height  required,  and  some  JIoss  should  be  bound 
around,  which  must  always  be  kept  moist.  If 
done  in  this  way,  the  top  need  not  be  separated 
from  the  parent  plant  till  it  pushes  roots  into  the 
Moss,  when  it  should  be  taken  off  and  potted. 


FRUIT. 

Peaches.— After  the  fruit  is  all  set  in  the  early 
house,  the  daily  syringing  of  the  trees  may  be 
resumed  on  fine  mornings  when  the  temperature 
begins  to  rise,  and  again  after  the  house  is  closed 
for  the  day.  If  the  inside  borders  have  not  been 
watered  since  the  trees  were  started,  a  good  sup- 
ply of  diluted  liquid  a  few  degrees  warmer  than 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  house  will  be  bene- 
ficial, and  old  trees  which  invariably  set  more  fruit 
than  they  can  carry  may  have  a  light  mulching 
of  good  rotten  manure  placed  over  the  roots  at 
the  earliest  convenience.  When  the  young  fruit 
has  been  relieved  of  the  remains  of  the  decaying 
flowers,  all  the  small  and  least  promising  may  be 
removed  as  disbudding  is  proceeded  with,  but 
these  operations  will  require  great  care  and  judg- 
ment, as  anything  approaching  severity,  particu- 
larly where  the  trees  are  weak,  may  produce  a 
check  which  will  affect  the  size  if  it  does  not  cause 
the  fruit  to  drop.  The  best  and  safest  plan  is  to 
commence  with  the  upper  parts  of  the  most 
vigorous  trees,  by  taking  off  the  foreright  shoots 
first,  and  pinching  others  for  spurs  or  ultimate  re- 
moval, as  space  is  wanted,  and  to  work  gradually 
down  to  the  horizontal  branches  through  which 
the  sap  flows  less  freely.  Airing  will  now  require 
constant  attention,  as  sudden  changes  from  a 
high  temperature  to  cutting  draughts  often  do 
much  injury.  In  bright  sunny  weather  it  will 
be  well  to  shut  off  fire  heat  early  in  the  day  and 
to  close  a  little  earlier  in  the  afternoon,  when  70° 
to  75°  from  solar  heat  alone  will  be  quite  safe, 
and  the  pipes  being  cold,  a  night  temperature  of 
50°  to  55°  will  be  secured  with  gentle  firing,  and 
a  chink  of  air  on  the  front  ventilators. 

Succession  houses.— Keep  these  well  syringed 
and  give  just  enough  fire  heat  to  admit  of 
forcing  with  a  circulation  of  air  by  night  and 
day.  Aim  at  a  minimum  temperature  of  45°  to 
50°  and  a  day  temperature  of  55°  to  60°  when  arti- 
ficial heat  is  required,  and  5°  more  when  the  wea- 
ther is  bright  or  very  mild.  Fumigate  with  tobacco 
paper  before  the  first  blossoms  open.  Thin  the 
latter  where  thickly  placed  by  drawing  the  finger 
down  the  undersides  of  the  shoots,  and  impregnate 
with  a  brush  when  in  flower.  By  this  time  all  late 
houses  should  be  cleansed,  tied  in,  and  ready  for 
syringing  when  the  blossoms  can  be  no  longer 
kept  back.  Owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  season 
the  buds  are  getting  very  forward,  and  unless  we 
have  a  change  the  trees  will  be  much  earlier  than 
they  were  last  year,  but  much  may  be  done  by 
judicious  retarding  up  to  a  certain  stage,  when  a 
different  course  must  be  followed. 

Figs.— The  weather  being  still  favourable, 
early  trees  have  made  considerable  progress,  and 
many  of  the  most  forward  Figs  have  reached  a  size 
which  will  not  increase  until  the  flowering  pro- 
cess is  complete,  but  this  apparent  stand  need  not 
cause  alarm,  as  very  important  work  is  going  on 
inwardly,  and  hard  forcing  will  not  help  them. 
If  the  weather  continues  favourable,  a  steady  night 
temperature  of  G0°,  with  a  rise  of  10°  by  day  and 
5°  more  after  shutting  up,  will  be  quite  high 
enough  for  a  considerable  time,  but  in  the  event 
of  a  change  to  wintry  weather,  5°  lower  will  form 
a  safe  working  standard.  Pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  maintenance  of  a  steady  bottom-heat 
of  70°  to  75°,  and  keep  the  roots  well  supplied 
with  tepid  liquid  and  guano  water  alternately,  as 
the  Fig  when  in  growth  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  soon 
resents  a  falling  off  in  quantity  or  quality.  Be 
careful  to  keep  the  young  growths  and  foliage 
firm  and  stout  by  means  of  liberal  ventilation  and 
clean  by  a  vigorous  use  of  the  syringe,  particularly 
when  the  house  is  closed  for  the  day,  with  plenty 
of  solar  heat.  Guard  against  overcrowding  by  pinch- 
ing side  shoots  to  form  spurs,  and  remove  weak 
growths  entirely  where  there  is  not  room  for  full 
development  of  the  foliage  and  exposure  of  the 
fruit  when  it  begins  to  ripen.  Repeat  former  di- 
rections in  the  management  of  the  succession 
house,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  a  steady  supply 
of  heat,  air,  and  moisture,  combined  with  liberal 
feeding  to  well-ripened  trees  which  are  not  over- 
cropped, are  cardinal  points  in  the  production  of 
high-class  fruit  worth  eating.     Get  trees  in  late 
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houses  pruned  or  thinned,  washed  and  tied  in  as 
opportunity  offers,  as  the  time  is  near  at  hanp 
when  a  multitude  of  pressing  matters  will  require 
prompt  attention. 

Gbape  room.— Now  all  the  late  keeping  Grapes 
are  in  their  places,  and  doubtful  berries  have  been 
removed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  room 
dark,  dry,  and  well  ventilated.  A  temperature  of 
from  40^  to  50'  is  quite  high  enough  for  Lady 
Downes,  still  the  best  and  most  profitable  kind  for 
keeping  until  new  Hamburghs  are  ripe;  and  as  the 
above  figures  can  be  maintained  without  the  aid 
of  fire-heat,  all  that  is  needed  is  jast  sufficient 
warmth  on  fine  mornings  to  expel  moisture.  If 
Lady  Downes  are  started  early,  perfectly  fertilised 
and  well  ripened  early  in  the  autumn,  they  will 
keep  fresh  and  plump  until  May,  but  all  stoneless 
berries  which  show  signs  of  shrivelling  after  the 
leaves  fall  invariably  shrink  and  perish  first ;  hence 
the  importance  of  taking  time  by  the  forelock  in 
the  spring,  and  the  removal  of  all  doubtful  ber- 
ries in  the  autumn  before  the  bunches  are  removed 
from  the  Vines.  To  insure  the  perfect  keeping  of 
Muscats  for  any  length  of  time  after  Christmas 
they  should  be  quite  ripe  by  the  end  of  August, 
and  slightly  shaded  from  the  autumn  sun  until  the 
time  arrives  for  cutting.  To  preserve  their  rich 
colour  the  Grape  room  should  be  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  50°  to  .5;3°. 

Melons. — To  maintain  a  steady  supply  of 
Melons  throughout  the  season  another  sowing 
should  at  once  be  made  to  succeed  the  first  batch 
now  com'.ng  into  rough  leaf.  If  the  bed  intended 
for  these  is  not  ready,  give  them  a  small  shift  and 
replunge  in  bottom  heat  near  the  glass.  Meantime 
prepare  the  fruiting  pots,  aud  plunge  them  where 
they  are  to  remain  until  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Prepare 
the  soil  (stiff  calcareous  loam,  which  has  been 
stacked  for  some  months  in  an  open  shed)  by 
breaking  it  up  with  the  h.and.  Place  it  loosely  in 
the  pots,  to  admit  of  the  heat  passing  freely 
through  it,  then  ram  firmly  and  turn  out  the 
young  plants  before  they  become  pot-bound.  If 
the  soil  is  poor,  add  a  G-inch  potful  of  bone  dust, 
or  twice  that  quantity  of  dry  rotten  cow  manure 
to  a  bushel  of  loam.  Mix  thoroughly  sometime 
before  it  is  wanted,  and  see  that  a  few  of  the 
roughsst  lumps  are  placed  overlhe  drainage.  Give 
water  sparingly  until  Ihe  roots  reach  tlie  sides  of 
the  pots,  and  defer  feeding  until  the  fruit  begins 
to  swell,  when  the  highest  culture  that  can  be  given 
willbeneedful.  If  planting  out  on  hills  or  ridges 
is  preferred,  make  them  small  at  first,  using  thin 
sods  of  turf.  Grass  side  downwards,  for  a  foun- 
dation. Turn  out  the  plants,  a  pair  on  each 
hill  and  2  feet  apiit,  on  continuous  ridges, 
water  sparingly,  and  then  train  to  sticks  when 
they  begin  to  grow.  Prolific  kinds,  now  too 
numerous  to  mention,  from  which  the  earliest 
fruit  is  to  be  cut,  may  run  over  two-thirds  of  the 
trellis  before  the  points  are  pinched  out.  The  first 
set  of  side  shoots  will  then  show  and  fet  freely, 
and  the  plants  being  clean  and  vigorous  they  will 
finish  Melons  of  the  finest  size  and  quality.  For 
growing  over  paths  in  I'ine  stoves  and  other  places 
where  the  pots  cannot  be  plunged,  free-bearing 
scarlet-fleshed  kinds  like  Turner's  Gem,  Reed's 
and  Blenheim  Orange  are  well  adapted,  and  often 
succeed  over  dry  hot-water  pipes  where  the  green- 
fleshed  varieties  fail,  or  become  badly  infested 
with  red  spider.  We  generally  get  plants  of  the 
above  kinds  established  in  the  fruiting  pots  ready 
to  succeed  winter  Cucumbers.  They  take  up  but 
little  room,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
superfluous  moisture  can  be  forced  out  of  the  ."oil 
without  lowering  the  temperature  when  the 
Melons  begin  to  ripen  prevents  cracking,  and 
gives  them  a  flavour  rhey  do  not  often  attain  when 
planted  out  on  hills,  when  the  roots  are  not  so 
completely  under  control.  Where  pit  or  frame 
culture  is  contemplated  and  fermenting  material 
is  plentiful,  the  latter  must  be  well  worked  and 
fermented  to  be  ready  for  making  up  a  bed  early 
in  February.  Plants  for  this  kind  of  culture  are 
usually  pinched  at  the  third  or  fourth  leaf. 

Vines. — Follow  up  disbudding  and  tying  down 
in  the  early  house.  Stop  the  shoots  at  the  second 
or  third  joint  beyond  the  bunches,  and  lay  in  the 


first  set  of  laterals  where  there  is  trellis  room  for 
extension.  Direct  syringing  may  be  considerably 
lightened  in  dark,  dull  weather,  but  the  daily 
application  of  tepid  water  to  strong  stems,  walls, 
and  floors  must  be  followed  up  until  the  bunches 
come  into  flower,  and  even  then  a  soft  atmosphere 
with  a  free  circulation  of  air  will  be  preferable  to 
extreme  aridity.  From  this  time  forward  airing 
will  require  careful  attention,  particularly  in  cold, 
windy  weather;  but  so  important  is  a  constant 
change,  that  steady  firing  must  be  pursued  every 
morning  until  a  little  air  can  be  admitted  at  the 
apex  of  the  house.  Close  early  at  73°,  and  run  up 
to  80°  for  a  short  time  on  bright  afternoons.  When 
the  bunches  come  into  flower  maintain  a  steady 
night  heat  of  60°  to  65°  for  Hamburghs  and  70° 
for  Muscats  and  shy-setting  kinds.  Run  up  10° 
after  closing,  and  re-open  the  ventilators,  if  only 
half-an-inch,  from  the  close  of  day  until  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Fertilisation  is,  of  course,  an  im- 
portant matter,  and  almost  every  grower  has  a 
method  of  his  own,  from  a  dash  with  the  syringe 
to  a  draw  over  with  the  hand ;  but  this  rough 
usage  being  often  injurious  to  the  delicate  organs, 
a  camel's. hair  brush  well  charged  with  Hamburgh 
pollen  will  best  perform  this  operation. 

Late  houses  now  ready  for  starting  may  be 
well  watered  with  cold  water  from  the  tanks  to 
bring  the  inside  borders  into  a  growing  state,  and 
to  fill  up  the  buds  before  forcing  is  commenced. 
If  the  Vines  carry  heavy  crops  annually,  and  the 
Grapes  are  kept  hanging  until  Christmas,  a  good 
surfacing  of  rotten  manure  may  be  laid  on  forth- 
with and  well  washed  in  with  tepid  liquid,  as  late 
hanging  is  quite  as  severe  a  tax  as  early  forcing. 
Get  all  pruning  and  cutting  down  finished  for  the 
season,  and  dress  the  wounds  with  styptic,  as 
there  is  now  danger  of  bleeding ;  also  put  on 
grafts  when  the  sap  in  the  stocks  begins  to  swell 
up  the  buds.  An  excellent  kind  for  the  late  house 
will  be  found  in  Mrs.  Pearson,  as  it  is  a  good 
grower,  and  is  greatly  improved  by  being  allowed 
to  hang  after  the  leaves  fall  ;  moreover,  it  can  be 
grown  and  finished  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  its 
fickle  sister,  the  second-rate  Golden  Queen. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


We  commenced  the  other  week  to  stick  our  early 
border  of  Peas  ;  we  shall  not  at  present  use  any 
Fir  tops  to  protect  them,  the  weather  being  so 
mild  ;  but  all  will  be  in  readiness  for  the  cutting 
March  winds,  which  do  them  far  more  harm  than 
frost.  Take  advantage  of  all  fine  dry,  open 
weather  to  run  the  hoe  through  all  growing  crops. 
Lettuces,  Cabbages,  &c.  Although  no  advocate 
for  earthing-up  the  latter,  still  the  firmer  the  soil 
is  round  their  necks  the  better.  In  windy  weather 
Cabbages  often  blow  about  and  get  loose,  which 
is  anything  but  a  good  condition.  Planting  out 
Tripoli  Onions  between  rows  of  young  Strawberries 
is  a  system  which  we  always  adopt,  and  generally 
they  turn  out  fine  bulbs,  and  do  the  young  Straw- 
berries no  harm  whatever.  We  are  also  planting 
a  quarter  of  Hawke's  Champion  Rhubarb.  We  use 
Rhubarb  in  quantity  for  forcing  purposes,  and  also 
for  preserving.  Turning  over  our  store  of  Potatoes 
has  occupied  a  long  time,  but  is  now  drawing  to  a 
close.  They  are  in  capital  condition,  the  eyes  in 
most  of  them  being  now  visible  ;  the  greater  part 
are  stored  in  a  good  drj'  room  on  shelves.  Young 
Tomato  plants  should  now  be  in  3-inch  pots, 
singly,  keep  them  close  to  the  glass  in  order  to 
get  them  stubby  and  robust.  In  February  we 
plant  ours  out  in  not  too  rich  soil.  Of  old 
Tomatoes  we  have  had  a  full  supply  all  through 
the  autumn  and  winter.  The  best  forcing  varie- 
ties are  Criterion  and  a  selection  of  Hathaway 's. 


Leucojum  vernum.— In  my  last  note  (p. 
102)  I  quoted  from  "  Wooster "  "  that  the  Car- 
pathian Snowflake,  formerly  by  some  regarded 
only  as  a  variety  of  Leucojum  vernum,  was  con- 
sidered by  the  late  Dean  Herbert  to  be  a  distinct 
species."  I  had  not  then  at  hand  Herbert's 
"  Amaryllidaceaa,"  but  on  referring  to  that  work  I 
find  that  not  only  does  he  separate  the  Carpathian 


Snowflake  from  the  Leucojums,  but  also  with  it 
the  Spring  Snowflake.  Referring  to  the  latter, 
he  says:  "This  is  no  Leucojum,  for  that  genus 
has  shining  testaceous  black  seeds  like  those  of 
Hemerocallis,  and  a  style  attenuated  at  both  ends 
like  the  roller  used  by  a  pastry  cook."  Herbert, 
therefore,  makes  a  separate  class  for  these  two, 
which  he  places  between  Galanthusand  Leucojum, 
viz.,  Erinosma — (1)  being  Erinosma  verna  (Leu- 
cojum vernum)  and  (2)  E.  carpathica.  Of  the 
latter  he  says  :  "  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a 
sight  of  this  plant.  I  see  no  reason  for  confound- 
ing it  with  the  one-flowered,  green-spotted  ver- 
num. I  believe  that  vernum  does  not  ever  produce 
a  two-flowered  scape,  and  that  the  L.  praecox 
majus  of  Clusius  is  carpathicum."  So  far  as  1  can 
find.  Dean  Herbert's  views  hereon  do  not  appear 
to  have  met  with  acceptance  by  our  botanical 
authorities.  Balfour's  "Botany  for  1871"  still 
has  Leucojum  vernum,  and  does  not  mention  the 
class  Erinosma.  Neither  is  the  latter  to  be  found 
in  "  Johnson "'  or  any  other  botanical  dictionary  to 
which  I  have  access.  The  flowers  and  general 
habits  of  all  the  Leucojums  are  so  similar,  that  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  divide  them,  as  proposed  by 
Dean  Herbert,  for  such  very  slight  structural  dif- 
ferences.—W.  Bkockbank,  .Broc/.'AHrrf,  Didnhury 


Books. 


TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
FRUIT    FOR    MARKET  AND    FAMILY  USE.* 

By  C.  Baltet. 

This  work,  which  is  conceived  in  quite  a  new 
spirit,  comes  to  fill  up  a  blank  which  had  pre- 
viously existed  in  the  gardening  library.  Up  to 
the  present,  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  cul- 
ture of  fruit  have,  as  a  rule,  overlooked  the  eco- 
nomic and  commercial  side  of  the  question,  which, 
in  these  later  days,  in  consequence  of  foreign  com- 
petition, has  become  one  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, but  the  work  which  M.  Baltet  has  just  pub- 
lished embraces  all  the  current  requirements  of 
the  subject.  He  describes  in  alphabetical  order 
all  the  cultivated  fruit-yielding  trees  and  plants, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  the  "Walnut 
tree  to  the  Strawberry  plant,  and  points  out,  with 
his  well-known  ability,  the  various  soils,  tempera- 
tures, and  positions  which  are  most  suitable  for 
each.  The  propagation  of  varieties,  the  planting 
of  the  trees,  the  general  and  special  modes  of 
treatment,  in  fact,  all  questions  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  these  matters,  are  handled  in  a  masterly 
manner  by  the  author,  but  it  is  especially 
in  the  consideralion  of  the  culture  of  each 
species  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  that 
he  supplies  us  with  new  and  most  useful 
information.  Enumerating  the  principal  centres  of 
production  of  the  various  kinds  of  fruit,  he  informs 
us  of  the  trade  names  for  the  varieties  cultivated 
in  each  district,  the  different  modes  of  culture,  the 
relative  value  and  yield  of  the  crops,  the  principal 
neighbouring  markets,  and  the  average  prices 
obtained.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  know  how  to 
grow  fruits  ;  to  know  how  to  send  them  to  market 
is  also  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance.  The 
care  which  is  taken  in  gathering  and  packing — in 
a  word,  the  condition  and  appearance  of  the  fruits — 
have  a  very  great  influence  in  determining  the 
prices  which  they  will  bring.  The  author 
thoroughly  understands  the  importance  of  this  part 
of  the  subject,  and  he  has  accordingly  treated 
it  at  considerable  length,  illustrating  the  various 
operations  with  numerous  fine  engravings,  which 
give  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  work. 

By  the  term  "culture  bourgeoise"  M.  Baltet 
denotes  the  mode  of  culture  which  is  employed  by 
the  amateur  who  grows  fruit  for  his  own  private 
consumption.  While  the  grower  for  market  confines 
himself  to  the  production  of  such  fruits  as  are  in 
demand  at  certain  seasons,  the  well-to-do  amateur 
endeavours  to  have  on  his  table  at  all  seasons  fruit 
that  will  please  his  palate,  and  on  which  he  may 
also,  perhaps,  pride  himself  before  his  guests,  as 

'*  "  Traifi?  de  la  CuUui'e  Frulti^re  Conimerciale  et  Bour- 
gC'tisu,"  rar  Cli.  Baltet.    Paris  :  G.  Masson. 
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a  skilful  fruitgrower.  Such  a  one  will  find  in  M. 
Ballet's  work  a  safe  guide  to  the  choice  of  varieties 
classed  in  their  order  of  ripening,  with  full  in- 
formation as  to  the  soil,  aspects,  &c.,  required  by 
each.  The  general  principles  of  culture  (includ- 
ing propagation,  planting,  pruning,  &c.),  which 
should  be  applied  in  each  case,  together  with  in- 
structions for  planting  in  the  open  or  against 
walls,  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  all  the  ground  in  a 
garden,  are  all  given  in  the  clearest  manner. 

M.  Baltet  has  written  his  book  for  the  benefit 
of  the  grower  for  market  and  of  the  amateur, 
and,  good-hearted  man  as  he  is,  he  has  been 
equally  thoughtful  for  the  lady  of  the  house  ;  and, 
considering  how  few,  alas  !  of  our  housekeepers 
know  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  fruits  of  the 
garden,  he  has  entered  into  a  detail  of  the  suit- 
ability of  the  principal  varieties  of  Strawberries, 


transporting  fruit.  Let  us,  then,  prepare  our- 
selves for  the  struggle.  The  New  World  means 
to  swamp  our  markets  with  her  fruits,  as  she  has 
already  tried  to  do  so  with  her  corn  and  meat.'' 

fll.  Baltet  acts  the  part  of  a  good  patriot  in 
sounding  this  note  of  alarm.  Such  excellent 
books  as  that  which  he  has  just  published  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
fruit  growing,  and  they  will  be  a  powerful  aid  in 
preserving  to  France  her  pleasant  title  of  "  The 
Fruit  Garden  of  the  North  of  Europe."     W.  M. 


I  REES  AND  Shrubs. 

BERRY-BEARING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 
DuBiNC}   spring  and   early  summer  a  continual 
floral  display  is  kept  up  by  the  numerous  trees  and 


Apple  dryinfj  Apparatus, 


Currants,  Gooseberiies,  Raspberries,  Apricot.'^, 
Plums,  Peaches,  &;.,  for  making  syrups,  jam--, 
pastries,  and  preserves.  Apple  drying  with  us  is 
little  understood,  but  in  France  in  plentiful  sea- 
sons it  forms  in  itself  quite  an  industry.  Most  of 
the  fruit  farms  possess  a  drying  apparatus.  There- 
fore growers  need  not  necessarily  dispose  of  their 
fresh  fruit  at  any  time  at  a  loss,  as  when  dried  it 
can  be  preserved  for  years  and  fetch  remunerative 
prices.  It  is  calcalated  that  a  bushel  of  fresh 
fruit  after  being  cut  up  for  drying  yields  about 
6  lbs.  of  dried  fruit.  The  annexed  illustration  re- 
presents one  of  these  "  evaporators  "  or  Apple 
drying  stoves,  and  we  reproduce  it  from  M.  Baltet 's 
book  in  the  hope  that  it  may  induce  people  to  try 
Apple  drying  in  this  country.  In  such  a  season 
as  the  last,  for  example,  a  large  quantity  of  fruit 
could  have  been  preserved,  which  wsa  no  doubt 
left  to  decay  on  accoant  of  the  low  price  which 
it  realised. 

To  conclude  with  some  of  M.  Baltet"s  own 
words  :  "  Eveiywhere  the  culture  of  fruit  trees 
Is  making  progress,  and  if  we  cross  the  Atlantic 
we  shall  see  it  developing  itself  therein  an  extra- 
ordinary degree.  The  people  of  the  United  States, 
who  devote  to  their  orchards  an  area  of  nearly 
.5,000,000  acres  (representing  yearly  300,000,000 
dollars),  in  1883,  at  the  close  of  so  many  other 
congresses,  convened  a  special  meeting  for  the 
discussion  of  the  different  modes  of  packing  and 


shrubs  now  to  be  found  in  the  gardens,  but  by 
the  beginning  of  September  the  list  is  well-nigh 
exhausted,  and  then  attention  is  directed  to  the 
beauty  and  variety  that  exist  among  fruit-bearing 
subjects.  The  length  of  time  during  which  berries 
remain  on  the  trees  varies  a  good  deal ;  some 
quickly  drop,  while  others,  such  as  the  Hollies, 
Pyracantha,  Pernettyas,  &c.,  remain  on  throughout 
the  winter.  Birds  frequently  play  sad  havoc 
with  berry-bearing  trees  and  shrubs,  but  such  is 
not  invariably  the  case,  as  some  sea-ons  very  few 
are  touched,  while  at  others  all  in  any  way  popular 
with  the  feathered  tribe  are  taken.  A  fortunate 
circumstance  is  that  most  of  the  Evergreens  which 
retain  their  fruit  throughout  the  winter  are  among 
the  least  sought  after  by  birds.  Among  the  earliest 
to  ripen  is  the  Mountain  Ash  or  Rowan  tree 
(Pyrus  Aucuparia),  whose  brightly  coloured  berries 
are  borne  in  such  numbers,  that  the  small  branch- 
lets  on  which  tliey  are  produced  bend  beneath 
their  weight,  thus  presenting  the  surface  of  the 
whole  bunch  to  the  spectator.  The  yellow-fruited 
variety  is  also  a  very  desirable  kind.  The  trans- 
parent Crab,  with  pretty  Cherry-like  Apples  of  a 
rosy  hue,  is  very  distinct  from  the  above.  The 
broad-leaved  Spindle  tree  (Euonymus  latifolius), 
with  its  peculiarly  shaped  fruits,  which,  after  a 
time,  open,  and  display  their  scarlet  seeds  sus- 
pended by  a  slender  filament,  is  an  attractive 
object  for  the  shrubbery  border. 


The  different  Roses,  too,  are  all  handsome  in  a 
berry-bearing  stage,  the  finest  in  this  respect  being 
Rosa  rugosa,  whose  large  orange  hips  are  very 
conspicuous  early  in  autumn — indeed,  before  the 
plant  has  finished  flowering.  Other  Roses,  such  as 
R.  villosa,  has  bright  crimson  fruits  ;  R.  spinosis- 
sima,  very  dark,  almost  black  hips  ;  and  R.  cinna- 
momea  is  a  bright  red-berried  kind.  The  scarlet 
Thorn  (Crata3gus  coccinea)  is  very  showy,  as  is 
also  the  large  yellow-berried  C.  Aronia.  The 
Snowberry  (Symphoricarpus  racemosus)  grows  in 
almost  any  soil  or  situation,  and  produces  its  pure 
white  berries  very  freely.  The  common  Barberiy 
(Berberis  vulgaris)  ripens  by  the  middle  of 
August  ;  and,  from  the  profusion  of  its  fruits  and 
their  bright  colours,  is  a  very  conspicuous  object 
at  that  time.  The  berries  of  the  Sea  Buckthorn 
(Hippophae  rhamnoides)  supplies  an  uncommon 
colour.  They  are  bright  orange,  and  from  their 
numbers  are  very  effective.  They  are  about  the 
size  of  large  Peas,  and  the  long  slender  shoots  of 
this  plant  are  sometimes  wreathed  for  some  dis- 
tance with  them. 

The  different  Cotoneasters  are  all  attractive 
when  in  fruit,  some  being  very  brightly  coloured, 
and  others  of  a  more  sombre  hue.  C.  frigida,  a 
vigorous  growing  kind,  bears  large  clusters  of 
bright  crimson  berries,  which  remain  in  good  con- 
dition during  a  gieatpart  Cif  the  winter  if  birds 
do  not  touch  them.  C.  Simonji  does  not  lipen 
till  late  in  the  year,  but  then  its  orange-red  fruits 
are  very  bright  and  cheerful.  C.  bacillaris  has 
small  brown  berries,  individually  in  no  way  showy, 
but  they  are  boine  in  numbers  sufficient  to  make 
them  attractive.  The  evergreen  kinds,  such  as 
microphjlla  and  buxifolia,  also  bear  great  num- 
bers of  leddish  brown  fruit.  Evergreens  retain 
iheir  berries  longest  in  winter,  and  amongst  these 
the  first  place  must  be  given  to  the  Holly, 
whose  berries  are  so  much  sought  after  at  Christ- 
mas time  for  decorative  purposes.  A  vigorous 
specimen  of  the  common  Holly  when  well  fur- 
nished with  beriies,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  is  a 
striking  object,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
variegated-leaved  kindp,  some  of  which  are  just 
as  prolific  in  fruit-bearing  as  the  common  kind. 
The  yellow-berried  Holly,  too,  might  with  advan- 
tage be  more  frequently  planted  than  it  is,  as  it  is 
in  all  re.'ipects  a  counterpart  of  the  common  kind, 
except  that  the  benies  are  yellow.  In  slightly 
shady  and  sheltered  spots  the  bright  red  beriies 
of  Skimmia  japonica  remain  on  throughout  the 
winter,  as  birds  do  not  touch  them.  Aucuba 
japonica  will  bear  berries  freely  if  a  male  plant 
is  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Toese  last  two  are 
very  useful  for  conservatory  decoration,  as  they 
fruit  freely  when  in  a  small  state.  Against  a  wall, 
nothing  surpasses  the  Pyracantha  in  brightness 
of  berry.  Pernettya  mucronata,  with  purplish 
fruit  as  large  as  a  Marrow-fat  Pea,  has  long  been 
known  ;  but  there  are  now  a  number  of  varieties, 
varj  ing  from  white  to  almost  black,  that  are  both 
handsome  and  free-fruiting,  and  which  should  ere 
long  become  more  popular. 

Where  the  Arbutus  is  hardy,  its  large,  rough, 
crimson  berries  are  very  ornamental  in  winter  • 
but  in  most  places  it  is  cut  down  by  severe 
winters.  There  are  many  other  trees  and  shrubs 
whose  berries  are  more  or  less  ornamental,  but  I 
have  here  named  some  of  the  most  useful.  Some 
of  the  above  may  with  advantage  be  more  exten. 
sively  planted  than  they  are.  Alpha. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SBRUBS. 

Fruiting  of  ChimonanthUB  fragrana.— Allow  me 
to  tell  Mr.  Clarke  (p.  93)  that  both  this  and  also  grandiflorus 
have  fruited  at  Ottingtou,  near  Worthing,  producing  in 
some  seasons  hundreds  of  seeds. — F.  T.  G. 

Berberis  DarTvini  is  well  known  to  make  a  Rood 
wall  plant,  and  tiy  associating  it  with  B  dulcis  and  B  ste- 
noph.vlla.  .alt  of  wIol-Ii  are  evergreen  and  neat  in  growth,  a 
striking  elfect  would  he  the  result.  If  strong  plants  are 
used  in  the  first  place,  they  would  reach  a  height  of  b  feet 
in  four  or  five  years.  Kone  of  these  Barberries  are  very 
particular  as  to  soil,  and  they  will  grow  and  flower 
freely  on  all  but  a  north  aspect.  B.  Darwini  flowers  in 
midwinter  in  the  west  of  Kngland  in  the  form  of  a  bush 
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SWEET-SCENTED  SHRUBS  IN  FLOWER. 
Jasminum  ncdiplorum  has  been  and  still  is 
quite  covered  with  its  clear  yellow  blossoms.  This 
Jasmine  is  seen  to  greatest  advantage  on  walls 
built  with  red  brick,  a  colour  which  forms  a  good 
background  for  its  flowers.  This  and  other  shrubs 
so  grown  are  generally  too  formally  trained,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  destroys  much  of  the  beauty  of 
this  Jasmine,  whose  weeping  branches  and  shoots, 
if  left  to  themselves,  would  curve  and  arch  over 
and  depend  from  the  trellis  or  other  support 
in  a  most  graceful  manner.  I  could  not  help 
being  struck  with  the  charming  appearance  of 
this  Jasmine  the  other  day  ;  in  a  wide  border 
in  front  of  some  Evergreens  several  plants  of 
it  were  growing  up  and  over  some  old  tree 
stumps,  which  they  completely  covered,  the  long 
twiggy  shoots  weeping  downwards  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  looking  like  fountains  of  gold.  This  to 
me  was  quite  a  new  use  to  put  this  Jasmine  to, 
but  thus  grown  it  is  very  effective.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  supported,  for  without  that  its  long 
branches  would  lie  flat  on  the  ground.  For  ele- 
vated places,  like  banks,  mounds,  or  rockwork,  it 
has  few  equals  at  this  season,  its  clear  colour 
being  very  showy,  even  at  a  distance.  As  its 
growth  is  made  early,  transplanting  it,  where 
needed,  should  not  be  deferred,  especially  in  the 
case  of  those  that  have  to  be  removed,  without 
having  been  first  established  in  pots,  which  ought 
to  be  lifted  before  the  buds  break  and  imme- 
diately after  their  flowering  is  over.  The  propa- 
gation of  this  Jasmine  is  most  simple ;  indeed,  its 
branches  may  often  be  found  rooted  where  they 
happen  to  touch  the  soil,  thus  forming  natural 
layers,  and  the  young  shoots,  taken  off  and  cut 
into  lengths,  strike  freely  if  inserted  in  sandy 
earth  and  covered  with  a  handlight  till  spring,  or 
put  into  pots  and  kept  in  pits  or  frames  that  are 
a  little  damp,  so  as  to  prevent  the  soft  bark  from 
shrivelling. 

LONICERA  PBAGRANTISSIMA.  —  Though  the 
flowers  of  this  Honeysuckle  are  but  only  small 
and  not  very  showy,  yet  plants  of  it  are  quite 
worth  growing,  even  indoors,  on  account  of  the 
rich  odour  which  they  yield  ;  one  or  two  in  bloom 
will  perfume  a  whole  house.  The  best  example 
of  this  Honeysuckle  which  we  have  is  on  a  wall, 
where  it  completely  covers  a  pier  9  feet  high. 
This  plant  has  for  a  long  time  supplied  us  with 
quantities  of  sprigs  in  a  cut  state  crowded  with 
blossoms.  For  vases,  mixed  with  other  flowers, 
or  for  working  up  in  bouquets,  the  twiggy  shoots 
of  Lonicera  are  most  valuable,  the  blossoms  emit- 
ting a  fragrance  different  from  that  of  most  other 
plants.  For  yielding  abundance  of  bloom  there 
is  nothing  like  stumpy,  short  growth — a  condition 
which  may  be  brought  about  by  planting  in  sandy 
soil  or  by  confining  the  roots.  The  plant  just 
referred  to  is  in  a  south-west  border,  and,  com- 
pared with  it,  others  in  shrubberies  and  less  ex- 
posed situations  are  very  poor,  and  nearly  ever- 
green, as  they  stand  no  chance  of  ripening  their 
wood.  In  pots  they  are  quite  under  control,  the 
only  thing  to  guard  against  being  not  to  turn 
them  out-of-doors  too  early,  when  the  shoots 
are  young  and  tender,  or  they  get  cut  off  by 
winds  and  spring  frosts.  We  propagate  this 
Lonicera  by  taking  off  the  hard  shoots  with  a  heel 
attached  to  them,  and  inserting  them  in  sharp 
sandy  soil  in  the  shady  part  of  a  border,  or  by 
making  cuttings  of  shoots  from  plants  under 
glass ;  shoots  of  this  class  when  just  firm  strike 
as  readily  in  close,  gentle  heat  as  those  of  any 
Verbena. 

CiiiMONANTHUS  FEAGRANSis  another  universal 
favourite,  the  blossoms  of  which  are  generally  used 
for  scent  bowls.  They  exhale  sweet  odours  long 
after  they  have  been  picked,  although  nothing 
like  to  the  extent  they  do  when  fresh  gathered. 
That  is  the  time  when  they  are  of  great  value  for 
mounting  and  working  up  for  the  sake  of  their  per- 
fume in  bouquets.  The  only  situation  the  Chimo- 
nanthus  does  really  well  in  is  against  a  warm 
sunny  wall,  where  if  kept  stopped,  so  as  to  make 
the  plant  form  spurs,  it  flowers  quite  freely. 

Daphne  Mezereum  is  one  of  the  most  iiori- 
ferous   of    shrubs,  as  generally  every    shoot  is 


thickly  studded,  and,  being  very  compact,  it  is  a 
capital  plant  for  a  border,  as  is  also  the  deliciously 
fragrant  D.  Cneorum,  which  spreads  rapidly,  and 
does  remarkably  well  in  sharp  gritty  soil,  in  which 
the  shoots,  if  partially  buried,  root  freely  and 
soon  form  separate  plants.  S.  D. 


Orchids. 


ORCHIDS  AT  KENWOOD,  ALBANY,  N.Y. 

Among  the  hundreds  and,  I  may  say,  thousands 
of  flowering  Orchids  that  contribute  to  the  beau- 
tiful display  of  bloom  in  Mr.  Coming's  collection, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  America,  the  fol- 
lowing are  those  most  worthy  of  notice.  Of 
Cattleya  Trianae  alone, which  constitutes  the  major 
part  of  the  display,  there  are  no  fewer  than  forty 
distinct  varieties,  each  represented  more  or  less 
numerously.  There  is  a  wonderful  variation 
among  these,  from  the  chastely  beautiful  alba, 
whose  flowers  are  of  snowy  whiteness,  to  the 
deep-tinted  forms  such  as  Rougieri,  while  inter- 
mediate between  these  two  extremes  in  point  of 
colour  is  another  named  Hilli,  which  has  white  se- 
pals and  petals  and  a  very  fine  labellum  as  rich 
as  it  is  brilliant.  The  other  named  forms  of  Tri- 
ana's  Cattleya  which  may  be  singled  out  for  dis- 
tinctness and  beauty  include  Aspasia,  very  deli- 
cately toned  and  most  pleasing ;  Pandora,  a  kind 
with  very  large  fiowers,  but  with  petals  somewhat 
flimsy — not  a  commendable  character  in  a  Cat- 
tleya ;  Pescatorei,  a  fine,  bold  flower,  with  rosy 
sepals  and  petals,  and  a  deeper  rose-tinted  label- 
lum ;  and  Dodgsoni,  the  flnest  of  the  dark- 
lipped  section.  Probably  the  finest  of  all 
Cattleyas,  however,  is  one  here  called  Penelope, 
also  a  form  of  Trianre.  The  fiower  of  this  must  be 
seen  to  be  fully  appreciated,  or  even  to  obtain  an 
adequate  idea  of  its  great  beauty.  The  bloom 
measures  8  inches  across  the  outspread  petals, 
which  are  of  the  loveliest  rosy-pink  imaginable, 
while  the  labellum  is  large,  shallow,  and  ex- 
quisitely frilled  at  the  margin.  Its  colour,  an  in- 
tensely deep  carmine-magenta,  is  in  striking  con- 
trast, or  rather  harmony,  with  the  lemon  blotch  in 
the  throat.  This  glorious  variety  is,  moreover, 
quite  distinct  in  other  respects,  the  leaf  and  bulb 
being  different  from  those  of  any  other  Cattleya 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  but  most  nearly  re- 
semble those  of  the  old  C.  labiata.  The  pretty  C- 
Eldorado,  which  by  the  way  seems  to  have  no  par- 
ticular season  for  flowering — at  any  rate  with  us 
here — is  beautifully  in  flower.  There  are  some 
strikingly  pretty  varieties  of  it,  and  I  consider  it 
an  indispensable  Orchid,  as  the  blooms  are  so 
neat  and  bright.  Lselia  albida  furnishes  several 
varieties,  the  best  with  us  being  those  named 
salmonea  and  Mariana.  Of  all  the  forms  of  L. 
anceps,  Veitch's  variety  is  one  of  the  most 
distinct,  though  it  does  not  surpass,  or  even 
equal,  the  superb  Dawsoni  variety,  the  un- 
disputed queen  of  Lselias  of  the  anceps  type. 
There  seems  to  be  more  purple  in  the  lips  cf 
Veitch's  variety  than  in  that  of  any  other,  and  thi< 
character  singles  it  out  from  the  rest.  L.  harpo- 
phylla  is  with  us  an  extremely  showy  and  free 
flowering  Orchid,  and  I  consider  that  it  ought 
to  be  grown  in  large  quantities  for  cutting  from, 
as  its  peculiarly  bright  orange-red  colour  is  so  dis- 
tinct even  among  Orchids  The  rarely-to-be-met- 
with  Scuticaria  Steeli  is  largely  represented  in  Mr. 
Coming's  collection.  It  is  thoroughly  at  home  in 
company  with  the  Cattleyas,  and  some  of  the  plants 
carry  no  fewer  than  ten  and  fifteen  of  its  showy 
flowers.  Our  experience  is,  that  it  needs  only  a 
bare  block,  and  seems  to  dislike  any  soil  about  the 
roots. 

The  PHAL.EN0PSID8,  the  glory  of  the  Kenwood 
collection,  are  scarcely  yet  at  their  best,  though 
amongst  those  that  are  in  flower  there  are  some 
worthy  of  note.  Foremost  among  these  is  the 
new  Stuartiana,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  but  a 
pale  geographical  form  of  the  old  Schilleriana. 
For  all  that,  it  is  none  the  less  lovely,  and  as 
it  varies  considerably,  it  is  all  the  more  valuable. 
The  supposition  that  it  is  a  near  relative  of  Schil- 
leriana is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  we  have 


a  plant  of  Stuartiana  bearing  decidedly  rosy 
tinted  blossoms,  as  if  the  colour  of  the  flowers  had 
reverted  to  their  original  type.  There  are  many 
forms  of  the  new  Sanderiaua— some  no  better 
than  the  old  amabilis,  though  some  assume  the 
characteristic  rosy  hue.  One  in  particular  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  in  this  respect  from  Schil- 
leriana. The  rare  P.  Boxalli  is  pretty,  but  it  re- 
quires the  eyes  of  a  connoisseur  to  distinguish  it 
from  P.  Manni,  which  is  flowering  by  its  side. 
One  of  the  most  pleasing  of  Phala;nopsids  is  casta 
when  represented  by  the  best  form  such  as  there 
is  in  this  collection.  The  delicate  tone  of  the 
flower  seems  to  be  a  compromise  between  ama- 
bilis and  Schilleriana,  between  which  species  it  is 
presumably  a  cross.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
such  a  lovely  Orchid  is  so  scarce,  but  then  the  very 
fact  of  its  being  rare  invests  it  with  a  certain 
amount  of  interest.  P.  rosea  abounds  in  the 
collection  and  represents  a  great  variety  of  colour, 
some  forms  being  scarcely  worth  notice,  others 
again  strikingly  beautiful.  One  of  the  prettiest  is 
called  delicata.  A  gem  of  the  first  water  is  P.  in- 
termedia Portei,  a  plant  coveted  by  every  Orchid 
lover  who  does  not  possess  it.  I  remember  see- 
ing an  excellent  plate  of  it  in  The  Garden  some 
time  ago,  but,  good  as  that  plate  is,  the  flowers 
must  be  seen  to  enable  one  to  form  a  clear  idea  of 
their  delicate  beauty.  It  is  presumably  a  hybrid 
between  P.  rosea  and  P.  ama'bilis,  while  P.  Veitchi 
(also  in  bloom  here)  is  apparently  between  P.  rosea 
and  Schilleriana.  We  have  a  pale  form  of  P.  leu- 
corrhoda  in  bloom,  though  it  lacks  the  beauty  of 
the  variety  alba,  which  is  almost  pure  white.  The 
variety  of  amabilis,  named  Dayana,  is  a  handsome 
dark-lipped  form  ;  and,  lastly,  I  must  notice  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  variety  of  Schilleriana,  the  sepals 
and  petals  of  which  are  very  much  crisped,  and  a 
delicate  perfume  which  it  emits  also  adds  to  its 
^alue. 

Aganisia  coeeulba,  though  seldom  seen,  is 
really  a  fine  Orchid.  Ithas  dark  blue  flowers,  fully 
6  inches  across,  and  a  shell  shaped  labellum  of  bright 
violet,  sparkling  like  crystal.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Amazon,  and  flourishes  on  a  bare  block  if  given 
plenty  of  heat  and  abundance  of  moisture.  It  is 
flowering  beautifully,  and  lasts  a  long  time  in  per- 
fection. Among  the  Lady's  Slippers  in  bloom  are 
Cypripedium  concolor,  quite  agem,  which  everybody 
admires  for  its  neat  habit  and  quiet  colour.  The 
lovely  little  C.  Schlimi  album  is  a  great  favourite 
here,  which  it  well  deserves  to  be.  There  are  two 
forms  of  this  plant,  the  genuine  kind,  a  real  beauty. 
Hybrid  Lady's  Slippers  are  numerous.  The  ever- 
flowering  calurum,  selligerum,  and  Dominii  are  al- 
ways attractive.  The  hybrid  C.  politum  is,  I  con- 
sider, little  better  than  the  old  venustum  itself, 
from  which  it  sprang.  Of  course  such  as  Spiceria- 
num,  Argus,  and  villosum  contribute  to  the  display  _ 

The  Dendrobes,  beyond  crassinode  and 
Wardianum,  are  as  yet  not  prominently  in  bloom, 
though  those  that  are  include  such  kinds  as 
thyrsiflorum,  Ainsworthi,  bigibbum,  and  Dominii, 
with  the  bright  colours  of  which  the  quiet  prim- 
rose-yellow of  D.  lutecium  makes  a  charming  con- 
trast. The  latter  Dendrobe  is  not  half  appreciated 
enough,  for  when  well  grown  there  are  few  more 
pleasing  plants.  Other  flowering  Orchids  include 
a  Vanda  gigantea,  with  two  spikes,  numbering 
some  30  odd  flowers.  The  superb  variety  of  the 
blue  Vanda,  V.  ccerulea  Greyi,  has  again  been  the 
glory  of  the  East  Indian  house  for  many  a  day.  It 
is  not  only  remarkable  for  the  unusual  depth  of 
the  colour,  but  the  blooms  this  season  measured 
fully  4j  inches  across.  The  flower,  moreover,  is 
finely  formed,  the  sepals  and  petals  overlapping 
like  those  of  a  Pansy.  In  one  of  the  cool  houses 
some  forty  plants  of  Ccelogyne  cristata  form  a 
flower  show  in  themselves — a  lovely  one,  too.  Most 
of  the  plants  of  this  popular  Orchid,  which  we 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  cultivate  to  the  highest 
perfection,  produce  two  spikes  from  each  bulb.  To 
our  practice  of  fully  exposing  our  plants,  so  as  to 
ripen  the  bulbs  well,  we  owe  our  success  mainly 
with  respect  to  Ccelogyne  culture.  The  favourite 
old  Cypripedium  insigne  is  no  less  remarkable 
than  the  Ccelogyne,  and  is  grown  quite  as  nume- 
rously ;  some  of  the  stalks  carry  two  flowers. 
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Another  beautiful  floral  spectacle  in  the  cool 
house  is  a  score  or  so  of  suspended  blocks  of  So- 
phroiiitis  grandiflora,  averaging  some  15  flowers 
to  each  plant.  The  Lycaste  Skinneri,  too,  in  this 
house  is  noteworthy,  some  of  the  forms  being 
extremely  dark,  almost  a  blood  colour,  and  between 
this  and  the  pure  white  there  is  every  conceivable 
variation. 

Odontoglossum  spikes,  which  may  be  counted 
by  the  hundred,  create  a  paradise  of  Orchid 
beauty,  Alexandrie  being  the  most  numerous, 
particularly  those  which  we  class  here  under  the 
virginale  type,  characterised  by  spotless  white 
flowers  with  broad  sepals  and  petals.  The  soft, 
canary-yellow  flaveolum  is  very  choice,  being  as 
beautiful  as  it  is  rare.  There  is  also  an  extremely 
large-flowered  form  of  0.  Wilckeanum,  equally 
remarkable  representatives  of  baphicantbum, 
Andersonianum,  lluckerianum,  deltoglossum,  and 
hystrix.  Of  the  latter  there  is  a  form  called 
magnificum,  a  name  which  the  plant  does  not  belie. 
The  variable  gloriosum  is  represented  in  every 
form,  I  should  say  ;  some  very  dark,  others  the 
very  reverse.  One  plant  has  a  spike  of  H  flowers. 
The  somewhat  scarce  bictonense  also  has  a  spike 
of  l;i  blossoms.  Ada  aurantiaca  and  Mesospini- 
dium  help  to  enliven  the  Odontoglossums,  and 
among  the  ilasdevallias  two  pretty  additions  are 
Chelsoni,  a  hybrid  between  Veitchi  and  amabilis, 
and  ignea  Massangeana,  truly  a  splendid  Orchid. 

F.    GOLDEING. 

Indoor  Garden. 

BOUVARDIAS. 
There  are  various  ways  of  growing  Bouvardias, 
and  it  is  diflicult  to  say  which  is  the  best,  as  some 
can  grow  them  well  one  way,  while  others,  under 
nearly  the  same  conditions,  fail.  The  best  plants 
I  ever  saw  were  treated  as  follows :  After  they 
had  finished  flowering  they  were  transferred  to  a 
greenhouse,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  for  fur- 
nishing cuttings,  and  which  were  kept  in  heat  for 
that  purpose.  The  others  were  ripened  and  rested  by 
gradually  withholding  water  until  the  leaves  were 
all  off  and  the  wood  quite  firm,  which  it  should  be 
by  the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March. 
They  were  then  cut  back  rather  hard,  which  in- 
duced them  to  break  strongly,  and  they  were  still 
kept  in  the  greenhouse  until  growth  had  com- 
menced. By  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April 
they  were  ready  for  planting  in  a  pit  previously 
prepared  for  theirreception,  the  compost  consisting 
of  three  parts  good  turfy  loam  and  one  part  peat 
soil,  to  which  were  added  some  well-rotted  manure 
and  coarse  sand  or  road  grit.  The  plants  were  then 
shaken  clean  out  of  the  soil  and  a  few  of  the  roots 
cutoff  for  purposes  of  propagation.  The  latter  made 
nice  little  plants  by  the  autumn,  and  were  strong 
enough  to  produce  several  trusses  of  flower  during 
the  winter.  These  root  cuttings  were  put  in  a 
pan  of  fine  soil,  and  placed  on  a  hotbed  or  in  a 
warm  house  or  pit,  where  they  soon  commenced 
growing,  after  which  they  must  not  be  kept  very 
wet,  or  they  will  damp  off.  They  were  eventually 
potted  off  singly  into  .'i-inch  pots  and  stopped  once 
or  twice  to  make  them  bushy. 

The  old  plants  were  carefully  planted,  well 
spreading  out  the  roots  and  covering  them  with  a 
little  fine  soil  to  encourage  them  to  start  away 
freely.  They  usually  stand  about  18  inches  apart, 
more  or  less,  according  to  their  size  and  strength. 
As  each  light  is  finished  they  are  watered  with 
tepid  water  and  the  lights  closed  and  shaded  until 
the  plants  have  become  established;  after  that 
they  are  gradually  given  more  air  until  the  end 
of  May,  when  the  lights  are  removed  entirely. 
They  are  frequently  pinched  to  induce  them  to 
become  bushy,  but  they  must  not  be  pinched  too 
late,  say  not  later  than  the  end  of  August, 
or  they  will  be  correspondingly  late  in  flowering. 
When  growing  strongly  they  are  benefited  by  fre- 
quent supplies  of  liquid  manure  and  soot 
water  in  bright  weather,  while  if  wet  for  any 
lengthened  period,  it  is  best  to  sprinkle  a  little 
guano,  soot,  or  any  other  fertiliser  on  the  surface 
between  the  plants,  being  careful  not  to  lodge  it 
on  the  leaves,  or  the  sun  is  liable  to  bum  them. 


The  plants  are  kept  free  from  weeds  by  the  use 
of  the  Dutch  hoe,  being  careful  not  to  work  too 
close  to  their  stems,  or  the  young  suckers  might 
suffer  thereby. 

About  THE  end  of  September  the  plants  just 
alluded  to  were  lifted  with  good  balls  of  earth  and 
carefully  placed,  principally  in  8-inch  pots,  the 
compost  being  similar  to  that  in  which  they  were 
growing,  and  set  under  a  north  wall  until  they 
were  partially  re-established.  Care  was  taken  to 
keep  them  regularly  moist,  occasionally  sprinkling 
them  overhead  on  dry  days  to  prevent  undue 
flagging,  otherwise  they  shed  their  lower  leaves. 
Before  frosts  were  anticipated  they  were  put  prin- 
cipally in  a  warm  greenhouse,  a  few  being  placed 
in  a  stove  temperature  to  bring  them  on  for  early 
blooming,  thus  affording  a  longer  succession.  They 
were  freely  syringed,  as  red  spider  is  apt  to  attack 
them,  and  then  they  get  disfigured.  The  most 
useful  varieties  with  which  I  am  acquainted  are 
Vreelandi  and  jasminoides,  white ;  Hogarth, 
elegans,  and  coccinea,  scarlet ;  and  to  these  may 
well  be  added  Humboldti  corymbiflora  and  the 
pretty  double  white  Alfred  Neuner  and  double 
pink  President  Garfield,  these  flowering  after  the 
bulk  of  the  single  varieties  are  past  their  best. 

I. 

LILIUM  GIGANTEUU. 

For  some  reason  which  I  am  unable  to  explain 
my  attempts  to  grow  this  noble  Lily  permanently 
planted  out  in  the  open  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
has  altogether  failed.  I  can  only  surmise  that  the 
position  which  the  plant  occupied  was  too  much 
exposed  to  the  sun,  but  as  it  was  the  best  I  could 
secure  for  it,  I,  therefore,  gave  up  the  attempt  and 
took  to  growing  it  in  pots.  That  I  am  right  in  my 
surmise  that  this  Lily  thrives  best  in  moderate 
shade  has  been  to  my  mind  pretty  clearly  verified 
by  its  behaviour  since  I  had  it  in  pots.  Before  I 
go  farther,  however,  I  may  remark  that  only  large 
and  perfectly  healthy  bulbs  are  capable  of  flower- 
ing in  a  way  that  will  show  the  true  character  of 
this  noble  plant.  This  season,  when  I  lifted  my 
bulbs]  from  the  open  they  were  potted  singly  in 
16-inch  pots,  that  is  to  say,  the  largest  of  them, 
the  smaller  ones  being  put  in  pots  of  different 
sizes  ;  although  the  bulbs  were  what  I  considered 
large  and  of  a  flowering  size,  they  did  not  pro- 
duce anything  but  leaves  the  first  year,  which  after 
all  perhaps  was  as  much  as  I  could  have  expected, 
for  with  such  a  vigorous  growing  plant  late 
autumn  potting  would  not  favour  flowering  the 
following  season;  their  subsequent  behaviour, 
however,  quite  rewarded  me  for  my  patience,  for 
the  second  year  the  largest  bulbs  flowered  in  a 
way  that  justifies  all  that  has  been  said  concern- 
ing the  beauty  of  this  Lily.  The  largest  plant 
produced  a  flower-stem  8  feet  high,  and  furnished 
with  thirteen  flowers. 

The  treatment  which  the  plants  received  was 
very  simple.  Having  plenty  of  space  in  a  large 
unheated  house,  they  were  placed  in  one  corner 
where  they  had  plenty  of  air  and  were  lightly 
shaded  by  the  branches  of  a  Kose  tree  trained 
under  the  glass.  During  summer  they  had  an 
abundant  supply  of  liquid  manure  given  them, 
which  they  evidently  liked,  for  the  leaves  they 
made  were  very  large  and  of  the  darkest  green. 
From  my  experience,  I  am  quite  convinced  that 
the  only  way  to  get  this  Lily  into  satisfactory 
condition  is  to  grow  the  young  bulbs  thoroughly 
well,  and  to  do  this  the  soil  cannot  well  be  too  rich, 
if  not  too  light,  nor  can  they  have  too  much  help 
from  the  manure  tank  while  growing.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  during  winter,  while  the  plants  are  at 
rest,  they  require  only  just  enough  water  to  keep 
the  soil  moist.  There  must  be  no  attempt  to 
hurry  them,  for  they  evidently  like  to  have  theirown 
way,  and  then,  with  generous  treatment,  they  will 
not  fail  to  reward  the  cultivator  with  their  flowers. 
I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  grow  this  Lily  in  smaller  than  16-inch  or  18- 
inch  pots,  and  to  get  it  in  its  true  character  the 
plants  must  be  well  fed ;  they  require  to  be 
grown  one  year  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to 
flower,  and  even  then  it  is  useless  to  put  in  a 
small  ofEset  and  aspect  it  to  flower. 


In  order  to  keep  up  our  stock  of  plants,  we  take 
off  the  offsets  or  small  bulbs  which  are  formed 
round  the  flower-stem  as  soon  as  the  plants  go 
out  of  flower.  These  we  pot  in  10-inch  pots,  in 
which  they  are  grown  one  year,  and  the  next 
autumn  they  are  shifted  into  the  pots  in  which 
they  are  to  flower.  The  compost  we  use  consists 
of  three  parts  strong  loam  and  one  part  manure  ; 
moderate  drainage  only  is  required. 

The  whole  routine  of  management  is  of  the  most 
ordinary  kind  ;  given  the  shelter  of  a  glass  roof 
and  moderate  shade  while  growing,  there  is  no 
need  to  fear  frost  or  cold  currents  of  air.  I 
must  not,  however,  be  understood  to  say  that 
they  will  not  flower  in  smaller  pots  than  I  have 
named  ;  I  have  had  them  in  flower  both  in  10-inch 
and  12-inch  pots,  but  the  size  of  the  stem,  as  well 
as  its  height  and  the  number  of  flowers  produced, 
were  all  insignificant  compared  with  those  grown 
in  larger  pots.  J.  C.  C. 

JASMINES,  SHEUBBi' AND  CLIMBING. 

Amongst  Jasmines  may  be  found  some  of  the 
most  highly  fragrant  plants  in  cultivation,  the 
perfume  known  as  oil  of  Jasmine  being  procured 
from  two  or  three  of  the  species,  such  as  J.  gran- 
diflorum,  J.  Sambac,  and  J,  oSicinale.  Amongst 
stove  species  all  are  favourites,  but  some  are 
much  superior  to  others,  and  to  these  it  will  be 
better  to  confine  the  following  cultural  details, 
which  will  answer  for  the  shrubby  and  also  the 
climbing  kinds,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
largest  growers  obviously  want  more  root  room 
than  the  less  vigorous  sorts.  Some  of  them  fur- 
nish suitable  shoots  to  make  cuttings  of  more 
freely  than  others,  and  the  propagator  should 
select  such  as  are  in  proper  condition  for  the  pur- 
pose, i.e.,  neither  too  soft  nor  too  hard. 

The  best  season  to  propagate  is  spring, 
when  shoots  a  few  inches  long  can  be  had,  as  then 
there  is  plenty  of  time  to  get  the  young 
plants  established  before  winter.  Take  them 
off  with  a  heel,  and  insert  them  thickly  in 
small  pots  in  sand,  covered  with  a  bell-glass  ; 
kept  moist  and  shaded  in  a  temperature  of  70°, 
they  will  root  in  the  course  of  a  month ;  then,  when 
a  little  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  full  air  of  the 
house  or  pit  in  which  they  have  been  struck,  they 
should  be  moved  into  3-inch  pots  in  good  fibrous 
loam,  to  which  add  a  little  finely  sifted  rotten 
manure  and  some  sand,  giving  as  much  water  to 
the  roots  as  is  requisite  to  keep  the  soil  moderately 
moist,  but  not  over  wet,  as  most  of  the  species  to 
which  these  remarks  refer  are  somewhat  spare- 
rooting  plants  Keep  them  warm  and  in  a  fairly 
moist  atmosphere,  with  a  full  complement  of  light, 
some  air,  and  a  little  shade  when  the  sun  is  bright. 
Syringe  each  afternoon  to  keep  down  red  spider, 
by  which  they  are  liable  to  be  attacked.  During 
the  middle  of  summer  a  night  temperature  of  66^^ 
to  70°  will  answer,  with  10°  more  by  day.  Dis- 
tinction will  now  have  to  be  made  between  the 
climbing  and  the  shrubby  kinds.  The  latter  will 
need  to  have  the  points  of  their  shoots  pinched 
out  to  lay  the  foundation  for  bushy  specimens  ; 
the  former  should  be  encouraged  to  keep  to  their 
erect  habit,  simply  stopping  them  when  some 
growth  has  been  made,  so  as  to  encourage  as  many 
shoots  as  required  to  furnish  the  pillar  or  rafter 
to  which  they  are  ultimately  to  be  trained, 
in  which  way  the  climbing  kinds  can  with 
the  best  results  be  grown.  When  the  pots  are 
moderately  filled  with  roots,  move  the  plants  into 
others  3  inches  larger,  using  the  soil  a  little  more 
lumpy,  and  continue  the  treatment  advised  as  to 
air,  water,  and  heat  until  the  autumn  approaches ; 
then  give  more  air,  keep  drier  at  the  roots,  and 
lower  the  temperature,  which,  during  the  last 
months  of  the  year  and  up  to  the  latter  part  of 
February,  may  be  about  60°  in  the  night.  After 
this  gradually  give  more  warmth,  and  as  soon  as 
the  roots  are  in  motion  mo\'e  the  plants  into  pots 
3  inches  or  4  inches  larger,  continuing  the  treat- 
ment advised  for  last  year  in  every  way.  By  mid- 
summer it  should  be  determined  how  the  climbing 
sorts  are  to  be  grown  ;  the  weaker  growers,  such 
as  J.  Sambac,  are  as  well  with  their  roots  kept 
in  pots,  increasing  the  size  as  more  room  is  re- 
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quired  ;  the  bushy  kinds  need  to  be  similarly 
treated  in  this  matter,  being  careful  not  to  over- 
pot  them,  as  they  will  succeed  better  with  less 
root  space  than  many  plants.  By  continuing  this 
treatment,  they  will  last  for  years,  each  spring 
removing  as  much  of  the  surface  soil  as  can  be  got 
away  without  materially  interfering  with  the  roots, 
replacing  it  with  new.  Clear  manure  water  given 
at  short  intervals  through  the  growing  season,  will 
help  the  growth,  which  it  is  necessary  to  en- 
courage, as  the  flower  forthcoming  with  these 
plants  is  generally  proportionate  to  the  wood  they 
make.  I  have  found  the  time  of  blooming  with 
the  stove  species  of  Jasmine  very  much  con- 
sequent on  the  amount  of  heat  they  are  subjected 
to. 

Species. — The  undermentioned  I  have  found  to 
be  the  best,  taking  all  properties  into  considera- 
tion, viz  :  J.  Duchesse  d  Orleans,  a  climbing  or 
tall-growing  kind  that  has  orginated  on  the  Conti- 
nent, with  very  handsome  white  flowers,  which 
keep  on  opening  in  succession,  so  long  as  any 
growth  is  being  made.  It  likes  a  brisk  heat. 
J.  sambac  fl  -pi  —This  is  an  evergreen  climbing 
species  that  bears  white,  highly  fragrant  double 
flowers  most  useful  for  bouquets.  It  is  not  a 
strong  grower,  and  must  not  be  over-potted.  A 
native  of  the  East  Indies.  J.  lignstrifolium.— An 
evergreen  shrub  with  white  flowers,  produced  for  a 
long  period  in  succession.  This  likewise  comes 
from  India.  J.  gracile.— A  plant  of  slender  habit, 
from  Norfolk  Island  ;  it  has  white  flowers,  and  will 
grow  in  a  lower  temperature  than  the  others 
named.  J.  gracile  variegata. — A  form  of  J.  gra- 
cile, from  which  it  differs  in  being  variegated.  J. 
gracillimum. — A  new  and  beautiful  speces  with 
white,  sweet-scented  flowers,  produced  freely  from 
every  bit  of  growth  the  plant  makes.  One  of  the 
best  hard-woo3ed  flowering  stDve  plants  intro- 
duced in  recent  years.    Northern  IJorneo. 

Insects.— These  heat-requiring  Jasmines  are 
subject  to  most  of  the  insects  that  affect  plants 
requiring  artificial  warmth,  including  aphides, 
thrips,  and  red  spider,  which  must  be  kept  down 
by  daily  syringing  overhead  and  fumigating.  If 
mealy  bug  and  scale  attack  them,  sjringe  well  with 
or  dip  in  insecticide,  until  they  are  free  from  the 
pests.  T.  Haines. 

THE  SCREW  PINES. 
The  usefulness  of  large  numbers  of  stove  plants 
is  due  to  their  singularly  graceful  forms  when 
young  as  compared  with  those  of  full-sized  speci- 
mens teen  growing  wild  in  the  Tropics  or  here  and 
there  in  large  gardens  where  space  is  provided  for 
the  development  of  large-growing  stove  plants. 
Among  Palms,  Dracffinas,  Aralias,  and  similar 
plants  we  have  many  instances  of  this,  so  to  speak, 
doubleness  of  character,  and  although  many  of 
these  assume  in  the  adult  stage  forms  more  or  less 
attractive,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  such  plants 
are  of  little  value  for  garden  purposes  e.^cept  when 
young.  To  this  class  of  plants  belong  the  Panda- 
nuses  or  Screw  Pines.  Travellers  tell  us  how  noble 
an  appearance  many  of  the  Screw  Pines  have  when 
seen  luxuriating  in  groups  or  in  the  form  of  large 
weird-looking,  isolated  specimens  along  river 
banks  or  sea  coasts,  or  crowning  stony  hills;  the 
tall  naked  stem,  from  which  long  armlike  branches 
are  produced  near  the  top,  and  stretch  out  hori- 
zontally; the  long  stilt-like  aerial  roots,  which, 
growing  out  of  the  branches,  extend  down  to  the 
ground,  where  they  ramify  freely,  and  so  afford 
safe  anchorage  to  the  tree  against  strong  winds 
and  heavy  rains  ;  the  large  sheaves  of  long  sword- 
shaped  leaves  borne  on  the  end  of  the  branches  ; 
these  are  all  characteristic  features  of  the  Old 
World  Tropics,  and  especially  of  the  Mas- 
carene  Islands.  But  Screw  Pines  are  not 
tree-like  in  habit ;  we  have  the  graceful  little  P. 
pygma^us,  the  small  unarmed  P.  inermis,  and  the 
bushy  variegated  P.  Veitchi  and  P.  javanicus. 
These  form  either  flat-topped  table-like  plants,  or 
dense  globose  shrubs,  sometimes  growing  out  from 
a  rift  in  the  side  of  a  rocky  coast  or  mountain,  or 
creeping  by  means  of  their  snake-like  stilts — the 
aerial  roots — along  the  surface  of  the  soil,  until 
they  become  many  yards  iu  circumference.     Such 


are  Screw  Pines  "  at  home."  As  to  their  uses,  they 
are  almost  as  valuable  to  the  natives  as  Palms. 
Their  Pine-apple-like  fruits  are  eaten  in  a  variety 
of  ways ;  the  roots  are  used  as  ropes,  and  are  made 
into  baskets,  mats,  and  hats,  as  are  also  the 
leaves,  which  are,  moreover,  used  for  paper- 
making,  nets,  &c.  In  Mauritius  the  leaves  of  P. 
odoratlssimus  are  made  into  bags,  in  which  coffee, 
sugar,  and  grain  are  exported,  and  the  "  bases  " 
used  by  fishmongers  in  this  country  are  made  from 
these  sugar  bags. 

In  the  Palm  house  at  Kew  there  are  several 
gigantic  specimens  of  Pandanus,  the  immense 
plant  of  P.  odoratlssimus  being  one  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  house,  and  perhaps  the  finest  speci- 
men of  the   kind  in  Europe.    For  horticultural 


must  some  of  the  Screw  Pines  known  in  garden^ 
under  the  names  sylvestris,  odoratlssimus,  and 
media.  It  is  a  native  of  Mauritius.  P.  pygmjeus 
is  the  P.  graminifolius  of  gardens.  It  is  a  pretty 
little  plant,  more  like  a  Freycenetia  than  a  Pan- 
danus. The  leaves  are  narrow,  pale  green,  and 
edged  with  white  spines.  It  branches  when  only 
a  foot  high,  and  continues  to  grow  horizontally 
rather  than  in  an  upright  direction.  It  is  a  native 
of  i\Iadagascar.  P.  inermis,  a  spineless,  bluish- 
green  leaved  species  ;  P.  Pancheri,  a  broad -leaved 
plant,  with  white  marginal  spines  and  a  flesh- 
coloured  keel ;  P.  decorus,  P.  ornatus,  and  i'. 
Vandermeeschi  are  other  species  cultivated  in 
gardens,  and  all  more  or  less  ornamental 
when  young.      It   would    be    difiScalt  to    reftr 


The  Screw  Pine  (Pandanus  utilis)  at  h-me. 


purposes  the  Screw  Pines  are  much  valued  in  this 
country,  only,  however,  in  a  small  state.  The  most 
popular,  perhaps,  is  P.  Veitchi,  a  graceful  varie- 
gated species  from  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
Whether  used  for  table  decoration,  or  as 
an  exhibition  plant,  this  is  always  effec- 
tive, and  as  it  is  easily  grown  and  propa- 
gated it  has  become  one  of  the  most  frequently 
used  among  plants  for  decoration  and  exhibition. 
Before  the  introduction  of  this  species  we  pos- 
sessed in  P.  javanicus  variegatus  our  only  varie- 
gated Pandanus,  and  if  not  so  graceful  as  P. 
Veitchi,  and  less  fitted  for  decorative  uses,  owing 
to  the  strength  and  sharpness  of  its  spines,  it  still 
ranks  second,  its  beautiful  variegation  being  much 
more  permanent  than  that  of  P.  Veitchi,  which  is 
apt  to  "  run  out"  when  the  plants  get  large.  P. 
utilis  is  a  dark  green  species  with  purple  spines ; 
it  is  quite  as  graceful  as  the  variegated  species 
and  equally  useful.  The  plant  known  as  P.  can- 
delabrum must  be  referred  to  this  species,  as  also 


all  our  garden  Screw  Pines  to  theirproperbotanical 
position,  the  characters  of  young  plants  being  so 
very  different  from  those  of  floweringspecimens. 
Being  all  natives  of  extremely  hot  countries,  the 
Pandanuses  will  thrive  only  in  our  warmest  stoves  ; 
they  require  plenty  of  water  always,  and  g:row 
well  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  with  a  little 
sand  added.  The  variegated  kinds  should  have 
a  light  position  close  to  the  glass  in  order  to  fully 
bring  out  their  beautiful  markings.  In  fact,  all 
the  species  prefer  alight  posirion,  although  they 
thrive  fairly  well  in  a  shaded  one.  We  must 
remember  that  naturally  they  grow  in  very  open 
places,  seldom,  if  ever,  ocouriing  under  the  shade 
of  trees. 

As  regards  propagation,  seeds  are  sometimes 
to  be  had,  and  when  fresh  they  germinate  freely 
in  a  little  extra  warmth.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever,  seeds  of  such  plants  as  these  Screw  Pine.s, 
Palms,  &c.,  are  sometimes  named  according  to  the 
value  of  the  name  in  the  market,  so  that  they  are 
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not  to  be  relied  upon  unless  one  knows  their  his- 
tory. Cuttings  may  be  had  from  all  the  species 
either  by  catting  the  central  growth  out,  which 
causes  lateral  shoots  to  develop  themselves,  or 
by  growing  the  plants  on,  when  they  naturally 
produce  lateral  growths,  which,  when  long  enough, 
may  be  severed  from  the  parent  stem  and  potted 
in  very  sandy  peat,  and  if  placed  in  a  warm  pro- 
pagating frame  they  will  root  in  about  a  month. 
The  species  which  produce  the  laterals  without 
having  their  central  growth  first  removed  are 
both  variegated  ones — P.  pygmfeus  and  P.  inermis. 
— B.  

New  hybrid  Freesia.— From  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  supposed  novelty  transcribed  by 
"  G.  N."  (p.  61)  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Revue 
Hi'rtieoh',  it  seems  to  me  quite  evident  that  the 
hybrid  obtained  in  the  Florentine  garden  is  abso- 
lutely identical  with  that  obtained  a  year  or  two 
ago  by  Messrs.  Charles  Smith,  of  Guernsey,  and 
sent  out  last  year  for  the  first  time  by  Messrs. 
Sutton,  of  Reading,  under  the  appropriate  and 
accurately  descriptive  name  of  Freesia  Leiohtlini 
major,  which  is  at  all  events  a  decided  improve- 
ment on  the  dreadfully  long  Italian  name  bestowed 
on  his  plant  by  the  Florentine  gardener,  which  I 
hope  it  may  never  be  known  by  in  this  country. 
I  bloomed  this  pretty  plant  well  in  January  last 
(half-a-dozen  bulbs  having  been  kindly  sent  me  by 
the  raiser  before  it  was  sent  out),  and  I  was  de- 
lighted with  its  beauty  and  exquisite  fragrance,  as 
it  possesses  the  merits  of  both  its  parents,  and  is 
larger  in  size  of  flower  and  considerably  earlier  in 
coming  into  bloom  than  either  of  them. — W.  E.  G. 


Kitchen   garden. 


GARDEN  PEAS. 

The  retail  seed  catalogue  of  a  well-known  seed 
house  gives  a  list  of  114  varieties,  or  assumed  va- 
rieties, of  Peas,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if 
gardeners  in  view  of  this  bewildering  enumeration 
are  found  asking  in  despair.  What  shall  we  select 
to  grow  ?  There  are  several  new  Peas  announced 
for  this  season,  and  if  the  various  catalogues  could 
be  gone  through  and  a  list  of  Peas  made,  there 
would  be  some  200  or  more  different  names,  if  not 
different  varieties.  It  is  the  annual  influx  of  new 
varieties  that  makes  the  work  of  selection  so  per- 
plexing. Let  us  try  to  make  a  selection  of  sorts 
likely  to  be  useful.  What  shall  we  start  with  ? 
Clearly  American  Wonder,  a  good  hardy  variety. 
It  grows  only  from  10  inches  to  12  inches  in 
height,  and  its  haulm  is  covered  with  pods,  each 
containing  from  seven  to  ten  Peas.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  for  early  sowing.  Let  William  I.  follow 
this ;  it  is  early,  productive,  and  of  excellent  fla- 
vour. Advancer  when  represented  by  a  fine  stock 
is  one  of  our  best  selections  ;  it  is  good  in  quality 
and  very  productive.  Add  to  this  John  Bull,  with 
its  large,  well-filled  pods  and  fine  table  quality, 
and  our  select  list  of  first  and  second  early  Peas  is 
complete.    As  a  rule, 

Main  crop  varieties  form  the  staple  sorts 
grown  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  here  there  is  abun- 
dant room  for  selection.  In  this  class  we  would 
include  Prince  of  Wales,  a  white  wrinkled  variety 
of  excellent  quality  :  Dr.  JIaclean,  a  free-bearing 
wrinkled  variety  ;  Champion  of  England,  a  truly 
grand  old  Pea  that  will  be  grown  by  market  gar- 
deners for  years  to  come,  because  so  productive 
and  of  such  fine  quality ;  and  Telegraph,  or  Tele- 
phone, according  to  taste ;  both  are  very  pro- 
ductive, but  apt  to  be  puffy  in  the  pod ;  the  table 
quality  of  both  is,  however,  excellent.  Then  for 
the  late  crop  I  would  select  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  which, 
though  tall  in  growth,  is,  taken  altogether,  the 
best  all-round  Pea  in  cultivation;  Veitch's  Per- 
fection, represented  by  a  good  stock  of  it ;  Omega, 
a  dwarf  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  a  valuable  late  variety ; 
and,  lastly.  Walker's  Perpetual  Bearer,  a  very  late 
selection  from  Veitch's  Perfection,  a  variety  that 
appears  to  be  but  little  affected  by  mildew,  and 
which  will  stand  until  quite  late  in  the  season.  It 
is  now  the  rule  for  prizes  to  be  offered  for 


Pods  of  Peas  at  flower  shows,  and  judges 
are  often  confronted  by  great  difficulties  in 
making  awards  to  such  exhibits.  Some  trust  to 
appearance,  and  give  the  prizes  to  large,  hand- 
some, clean,  symmetrical,  well-filled  pods  that  have 
been  carefully  cultivated.  Others  go  solely  for 
flavour,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  dish  of  rough- 
looking  pods  to  be  put  before  one  more  perfect 
in  appearance.  Some  pass  by  pods  that  are  pointed 
at  the  tip  like  those  of  John  Bull,  and  award 
prizes  to  blunt-topped  pods  like  Dr.  Maclean  or 
Ne  Plus  Ultra.  The  following  are  all  good  exhi- 
bition varieties,  viz.,  William  I.,  Best  of  All,  Tele- 
graph, Telephone,  Pride  of  the  Market,  Stratagem, 
Culverwell's  Giant  Marrow,  Dr.  Maclean,  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  and  Walker's  Perpetual  Bearer,  the  two  last 
named  for  late  exhibitions.     Resoecting  the 

Culture  of  Peas,  but  little  that  is  new  can  be 
stated,  yet,  seeing  that  not  a  few  fine  new  varie- 
ties have  been  introduced,  they  should  be  culti- 
vated as  generously  as  possible.  It  is  a  common 
mistake  to  sow  Peas  too  thickly,  and  especially 
those  that  branch  freely.  Not  long  since  we  saw 
a  plant  of  Walker's  Perpetual  Bearer  Pea  that  had 
three  main  stems ;  these  had  branched  out  into 
nearly  a  dozen  lateral  branches,  and  the  in- 
dividual specimen  had  on  it  nearly  200  pods. 
Such  a  Pea  as  this  should  be  sown  a  foot 
apart  in  rich  ground,  but  it  is  but  few  who  would 
sow  so  thinly.  The  result  of  thin  sowing  is  luxu- 
riant plants  and  a  heavy  crop.  The  lines  of  Peas, 
too,  are  often  put  too  closely  together,  especially 
in  the  case  of  tall-growing  varieties.  It  would 
be  better  to  keep  them  widely  apart  and  have 
another  crop  between  the  rows.  The  soil  in  which 
Peas  are  sown  should  likewise  be  deeply  dug, 
if  not  trenched.  It  should  be  well  manured,  and 
if  it  is  at  all  stiff,  some  leaf -soil  or  anything  that 
would  tend  to  keep  it  open  should  be  added. 
Peas  root  deeply — much  more  deeply  than  is 
generally  imagined,  and  the  manure  may  be  a 
foot  or  15  inches  deep,  but  the  roots  will  go  down 
to  it.  The  drills  should  be  drawn  l^J  inches  to 
2  inches  deep,  but  if  the  weather  be  "dry  at  the 
time  of  sowing  and  likely  to  continue,  it  would  be 
best  to  sow  in  trenches,  so  that  water  could  be 
given  and  some  mulching  applied  if  necessary. 
As  to  the  best  time  for  sowing,  much  depends  on 
the  position  of  the  ground  and  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  In  warm  positions  and  on  early  soil,  Ameri- 
can Wonder  and  William  I.  may  be  sown 
as  early  as  November  and  onwards,  and  the 
second  earlies  in  February.  To  have  a  very  late 
crop  it  is  the  practice  of  some  growers  to  sow  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  thinly  in  good  soil  fairly  early  in  the 
season,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  sowing  gets  into 
flower  a  few  more  Peas  are  put  in  on  either  side 
of  the  rows  between  the  stakes,  and  these  grow  and 
come  in  later,  furnishing  a  very  useful  succession 
crop  to  the  first  one  ;  or  some  of  the  very  early 
varieties  may  be  sown  at  the  end  of  June  or 
about  the  middle  of  July.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  state  that  earthings-up  are  a  great  help  to 
Peas ;  and  the  sooner  they  have  stakes  placed 
against  them,  the  stronger  will  the  plants  be,  as 
their  support  is  of  the  first  importance  in  en- 
couraging a  vigorous  growth  and  ensuring  good 
crops.  R.  D. 


SBORT  NOTES.— KITCHEN. 


Hackwood  Park  Tomato.— To  all  who  are  on  the 
out-look  for  a  good  new  Tomato,  I  would  say  try  Hackwood 
Park.  I  have  grown  it  and  cooked  it,  and  I  consider  it  to 
be  the  best  Tomato.— J.  C. 

Chou  de  Burghley— Sir.  Gilbert  has  sent  us  exam- 
ples of  this  Cabbage,  a  tender  and  very  excellent  one.  Its 
heads  are  conical,  mediura-sized,  not  very  hard,  and  pale 
green,  when  cooked  it  is  delicious,  its  flavour  being  some- 
what different  from  that  of  any  other  Cabbage  with  which 
we  are  acquainted. 

Diseased  Cucumbers  {J.  Spreckly).— Your  Cucum 
ber  plants  are  attacked  by  an  Acanis  or  mite  nearly  allied 
to  the  red  spider.  Paint  the  hot-water  pipes  with  one  part 
of  fresh  lime  to  two  parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  adding 
enough  water  to  form  a  paint.  .Sponge  the  leaves  with 
soft  water  mixed  \vith  a  little  Tobacco  water  or  other 
insecticide — tobacco  smoke  ^vill  kill  them.  Very  great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  let  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
get  too  dry.— G.  S.  S. 


ORCHIDS    IN    FLOWER. 


Orchids  at  'Waltham  Hall,  Lincoln- 
shire.— There  are  here  seven  large  houses,  several 
of  them  50  ft.  long  by  12  ft.  wide,  wholly  devoted 
to  Orchid  culture.  In  one  house  there  was  a  grand 
show  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandras  intermixed 
with  Sophronitis  grandiflora  and  Ccelogyne  cris- 
tata.  I  also  noticed  some  very  fine  forms  of 
Odontoglossum  gloriosum  and  Cypripedium  bar- 
batum,  the  whole  forming  a  grand  bank — a  treat 
to  any  lover  of  Orchids.  On  the  back  stage  in 
the  next  house  were  several  hundred  plants  of 
Coelogyne  cristata,  two  pans  of  which  about  3  feet 
in  diameter  were  covered  with  spikes  of  fine 
blooms,  in  themselves  forming  a  grand  sight.  On 
the  front  stage  I  noticed  some  fine  varieties  of 
Cattleya,  especially  of  C.  Trianje.  Dendrobes  were 
also  well  represented  by  some  of  the  finest  varieties 
grown.  Three  other  large  houses  were  filled  with 
Odontoglossum  Alexandrse,  0.  Pescatorei,  0.  vexil- 
larium  and  others,  all  in  the  most  perfect  health. 
Another  house  contained  some  of  the  leading  va- 
rieties of  Phalaioopsis,  amongst  which  P.  Stuartiana 
was  doing  remarkably  well.  The  last  house  in 
the  range  was  almost  entirely  filled  with  Laelia 
purpurata  of  last  year's  importation.  Amongst 
these,  judging  from  what  have  flowered,  there  will 
be  some  valuable  kinds. —  R.  C.  B. 

Orchids  at  Kew. — Among  the  many  species 
now  in  flower  at  Kew,  we  noticed  an  unusually 
fine  spike  of  Phalfenopsis  Stuartiana  bearing  a 
score  of  flowers  of  good  size  and  handsome  mark- 
ings. Theie  are  also  some  good  spikes  of  P. 
Schilleriana  and  one  or  two  other  kinds.  The 
large  plants  of  Angrtecam  eburneum  have 
flowered  well  this  year,  and  their  delicious  fra- 
grance has  gone  a  long  way  to  make  up  for  their 
lack  of  striking  beauty.  A.  sesquepedale  is  also 
represented  by  two  flowering  specimens.  A  pan 
of  Goodyera  discolor  bears  nearly  a  dozen  spikes 
of  its  pretty  marble-white  flowers.  Cypripedium 
biflorum,  Cattleya  bulbosa,  Phajus  grandifolius 
and  P.  luridus,  a  good  number  of  Dendrobiums, 
Masdevallias,  Odontoglossums,  Oncidiums,  and 
the  usual  run  of  the  more  popular  Orchids  are  all 
in  flower,  so  that  altogether  there  is  a  good  show 
of  Orchid  blooms  at  Kew  just  now. — B. 

Odontoglossum  oordatum.— Of  this 
Orchid  Dr.  raterson,of  Fernfield,  Bridge  of  Allan, 
sends  us  a  ten-flowered  spike  of  the  finest  variety 
we  ever  saw ;  indeed,  it  is  so  distinct  from  the 
ordinary  form  of  O.  co  rdatum  that  one  would 
easily  mistake  it  for  another  species.  The  flowers 
have  longer  and  more  attenuated  sepals,  which 
curl  in  a  fantastic  manner.  The  colour  of  the 
whole  flower  is  a  very  deep  shining  brown,  while 
the  heart-shaped  lip  is  mottled  with  white.  It  is, 
in  short,  a  really  beautiful  Orchid,  and  one  that 
would  be  especially  pleasing  to  an  artist,  the 
tones  being  so  rich,  yet  so  quiet.  We  saw  the  same 
variety,  with  a  fine  spike,  in  full  flower  in  Baron 
Schrceder's  garden  at  The  Dell,  Egham,  a  few  days 
ago. 


QUESTIONS. 

5156. — Strelltzlas.— I  have  a  Strelitzia  in  bloom  in  my 
conservatory.  It  lias  a  very  handsome  and  remarkable 
flower,  and  I  should  be  much  obliged  for  information  as  to 
the  manner  of  propagating  it. — .Subscriber. 

5157.— Auriculas.— The  roots  of  my  plants  .are  very 
much  infested  with  mealy  aphis,  which  must,  I  tliink,  be 
very  injurious.  How  can  I  best  get  rid  of  it?  Of  course 
I  cannot  repot  now.  Will  it  be  effective  and  safe  to  water 
with  Fir-tree  oil?— A.  J. 

5168.— Camellia  border— Will  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents kindly  give  me  a  little  information  on  the  follow- 
ing point :  What  would  be  the  least  depth  and  breadth  for 
a  border  for  Camellias  at  the  side  of  a  small  conservatory, 
8  feet  by  12  feet?  The  border  must  be  on  the  stage. 
There  is  no  idea  of  growing  big  plants.  What  is  wanted 
is  healthier  culture  than  can  be  got  in  pots  and  surer 
flowering.— J.  S. 

5159.— Watering  Vine  borders.— "J.  C.  C."  says 
(p.  1),  "  In  October  naving  plenty  of  manure  water  in  the 
tank,  it  (tlie  Vine  border)  had  between  200  and  300  gallons 
given  it.  May  I  ask  were  there  ripe  Grapes  hanging  on 
the  Vines  in  the  house  at  that  time,  and  how  long  they  will 
keep  sound  after  that  time  ?— H.  G. 
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Bright  as  the  openiog  spring  shows  at  South 
Kensington  usually  are,  the  display  on  this  oc- 
casion seemed  to  be  fresher  and  brighter  than 
ever.  The  large  conservatory,  filled  as  it  was 
completely  with  all  kinds  of  early  spring  flowers 
and  a  good  sprinkling  of  Orchids  and  new  plants, 
presented  a  gay  spectacle,  enhanced  by  the  bright 
sunshine  of  Tuesday  last.  It  is  matter  for  regret, 
however,  that  such  feasts  of  flowers  provided 
here  are  visited  by  so  few  of  the  general  public. 
Most  of  the  visitors  on  this  occasion  were  Itahi- 
tiies.  Surely  such  shows  should  be  sufficient  to 
attract  a  larger  company.  There  were  fewer  novel- 
ties than  usual  submitted  to  the  respective  com- 
mittees. Among  them  the  following  were 
awarded  first-class  certificates : — 

Cattleya  Peecivaliana  alba. — This  variety 
has  pure  white  flowers  save  a  blotch  of  deep  yellow 
in  the  throat  of  the  labellum.  The  flowers  are 
similar  in  size  and  form  to  those  of  the  type; 
this  variety  is  unquestionably  a  real  acquisition  to 
cultivated  Cattleyas.  Shown  by  Mr.  Percival,  of 
Birkdale,  Southport. 

Saxifbaga  Bueseriana. — The  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  white  alpine  Saxifrages.  It  grows  in 
dense  cushion-like  tufts,  and  at  this  season  are 
thickly  studded  with  white  flowers  as  large  as  a 
shilling,  which  with  the  red  stalks  are  highly  at- 
tractive. Shown  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  High 
Holborn,  from  their  Forest  Hill  Nursery. 

Odontoglossdm  Pollettianum.— An  exceed- 
ingly fine  hybrid  variety  which  may  be  best  de- 
scribed as  a  very  heavily  spotted  form  of  O.  Ander- 
sonianum,  yet  it  is  somewhat  distinct  from  that 
variety  as  regards  the  form  of  the  flowers,  which 
are  white  deeply  spotted  with  cinnamon-red.  Ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  H.  M.  PoUett,  in  whose  garden  at 
Bickley  it  originated. 

L^LIA  anceps  Williamsianum.— a  chastely 
beautiful  and  extremely  rare  variety.  The  flowers 
are  as  large  at  those  of  a  fine  form  of  the  type. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  snowy  whiteness,  as 
is  also  the  lip,  except  that  it  has  pencillings  of 
yellow  and  purple  in  the  throat.  It  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  all  the  varieties  of  this  Lalia.  A  fine 
plant  of  it  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co., 
St.  Albans. 

Odontoglossum  cbispum  aureum.— a  charm- 
ing Orchid,  quite  distinct  from  any  other  form  of 
this  variable  Odontoglossum.  The  flowers  are 
large,  with  broad  sepals  and  petals,  which  are  of 
a  soft  canary-yellow,  spotted  with  cinnamon-red. 
The  spike  is  tall  and  wavy,  and  the  flowers  are 
much  crisped  and  crimpled  ;  these  characters 
render  it  distinct  from  the  other  yellow  form  of  0. 
crispum  named  flaveolum.  Shown  by  Mr.  F.  A. 
Philbrick.  Q.C.,  Oldficld,  Bickley. 

Oncidium  Jonesianum.— a  new  species  be- 
longing to  the  section  of  the  genus  in  which  the 
leaves  are  very  fleshy  and  quite  round,  or  Rush- 
like. This  is  the  finest  of  the  section  we  have 
seen ;  in  fact,  it  is  an  extremely  handsome 
Orchid.  The  flowers,  produced  in  lax  spikes,  are 
about  2  inches  across.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
greenish  yellow,  spotted  with  cinnamon-red,  while 
the  broad  labellum  is  pure  white,  and  also  spotted. 
Shown  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee,  The  Grange,  Walling- 
ton. 

Oncidium  anthoceene — A  rare  and  very  dis- 
tinct species.  The  plant  shown  bore  two  spikes, 
each  about  a  yard  high,  both  thickly  furnished 
with  flowers  about  2  inches  across,  with  petals  and 
sepals  of  a  bright  reddish  brown  with  conspicuous 
yellow  lips.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
&Co. 

Epacris  Diadem  and  The  Premier. — Two 
new  and  exceptionally  fine\arieties,  both  possess- 
ing long  massive  spikes  of  wide-tubed  blooms. 
The  colour  of  the  first-named  is  a  beautiful  rosy 
camune,  that  of  the  second  being  a  clear  rose- 
pink.  Shown  ,by  Messrs.  Veitch,  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  Chelsea. 


Pareotia  persica. — This  rare  shrub  was  sent 
in  fiower  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham 
Cross,  the  branches  shown  being  profusely  fur- 
nished with  small  clusters  of  male  flowers,  the 
crimson-tipped  stamens  of  which  make  the  shrub 
quite  attractive  for  some  weeks  at  this  season.  It 
is  perfectly  hardy,  and  is  most  remarkable  for  the 
brilliant  and  varied  hues  of  its  decaying  foliage  in 
autumn. 

Cyclamen  giganteum  delicatum.— A  lovely 
variety,  having  large  bold  flowers,  with  petals  of 
snowy  whiteness  and  the  mouth  of  a  delicate  rose- 
pink.  It  seems  to  be  a  very  floriferous  variety 
and  of  sturdy  growth.  Shown  by  Mr.  Edmonds, 
Hillingdon. 

Cineraria  Great  Eastern  and  Lottie 
Williamson. — Two  superb  varieties,  both  re- 
markable for  the  large  size  and  perfectly  circular 
outline  of  the  flowers,  which,  moreover,  possess 
overlapping  florets  of  great  substance.  The  colour 
of  the  first  is  a  brilliant  magenta,  that  of  the  se- 
cond a  maroon-purple.  Shown  by  the  raiser,  Mr. 
James,  florist,  Woodside,  Farnham  Royal,  Slough. 

Primula  Emperoe.— A  variety  of  P.  sinensis, 
having  extremely  large  flowers  and  perfection  as 
regards  shape  and  substance.  The  colour  is  most 
captivating,  being  of  a  clear  salmon-pink,  and  the 
flowers,  being  borne  well  above  the  sturdy  foliage, 
are  shown  to  advantage.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley. 

Cyclamen  Dame  Blanche.— This  is,  without 
doubt,  the  finest  pure  white  Cyclamen  persicum  that 
has  been  exhibited.  The  flowers  are  not  only 
large,  but  the  petals  are  unusually  broad  and  of 
thick  texture.  The  plant,  moreover,  is  of  good 
habit  and  very  floriferous.  Shown  by  the  raiser, 
Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  of  Ealing. 

Narcissus  pallidus  PRiECOX.— The  earliest 
flowering  of  all  the  forms  of  N.  Pseudo-narcissus. 
It  is  most  distinct,  moreover,  as  regards  the  colour, 
which  is  a  delicate  sulphur  yellow.  The  com- 
mittee awarded  the  certificate  on  the  presump- 
tion that  the  flowers  had  been  gathered  from 
open-air  plants.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Persian  Cyclamens,  Chinese  Primulas,  Cinera- 
rias, and  other  bright  spring  flowers  were  shown 
abundantly  by  various  nurserymen,  among  whom 
the  following  were  the  principal.  In  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams'  extensive  group  from  Upper  Holloway, 
to  which  a  silver  -  gilt  Banksian  medal  was 
awarded,  were  some  excellent  collections  of  early 
forced  Hyacinths,  double  and  single  Tulips,  Cycla- 
mens of  the  finest  strains.  Primula  fimbriata  ru- 
bra and  fimbriata  alba,  the  red  and  white  fringed 
Chinese  Primroses.  All  these  madea  showy  display  in 
themselves.  A  similarly  flne  collection  of  Primu- 
las and  Cyclamens,  numbering  about  a  hundred 
plants,  was  contributed  by  Messrs.  Veitch, 
to  whom  a  silver  -  gilt  Banksian  medal  was 
awarded  ;  and  a  similar  recognition  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  Clay's  gardener  (Mr.  J.  Wiggins,  Twicken- 
ham) for  an  extensive  and  admirably  grown  group 
of  Primulas  and  Cyclamens,  the  latter  being  re- 
markably fine,  particularly  a  specimen  plant  of  a 
pure  white  variety,  named  General  Gordon. 
This  plant  measured  fully  2  feet  through. 
A  cultural  commendation  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
Wiggins  for  this  object  of  skilful  culture.  Mr.  K. 
Clarke,  of  Twickenham,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  of 
Ealing,  both  well-known  Cyclamen  growers  for  the 
London  flower  markets,  contributed  extensive 
groups,  both  of  which  bore  evidence  of  the  high 
perfection  Cyclamen  culture  about  London  has  at- 
tained, which  probably  is  not  equalled  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  Both  exhibitors  were  awarded  silver 
I-anksian  medals.  Mr.  Smith  showed  in  his  group 
his  two  superb  sorts.  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  a 
beautiful  white,  and  Crimson  King,  a  veritable 
king  among  crimson  Cyclamens.  Rose  Per- 
fection and  Prince  of  Wales  were  also  shown  by 
Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Clarke  had  some  choice  new  va- 
rieties, those  named  King  of  the  Persicums,  Rose 
Queen,  and  Cardinal  being  exceptionally  fine.  Mr. 
Edmonds,  aCycIamengrowerat  Hillingdon,  showed 
some  new  sorts  also,  and  one  was  considered  worthy 
of  a  certificate.  The  others  were  named  giganteum 


purpureum,  giganteum  album,  both  with  large, 
bold  flowers.  Flag  of  Truce  from  the  same  ex- 
hibitor is  a  first-rate  pure  white  sort.  Messrs. 
Cannell's  Primulas,  which  comprised  a  large 
group,  all  admirably-grown  plants,  were  much 
admired,  being  for  the  most  part  new  varieties. 
The  chief  among  them  were  The  Queen,  very  large 
pure  white ;  Mammoth,  truly  a  giant  of  its  race 
and  of  a  clear  rose-purple  ;  Swanley  Purple,  Queen 
of  Whites,  Emperor  (certificated),  Swanley  Giant, 
Swanley  Red,  and  Princess  Beatrice,  with  large 
blooms  of  a  most  delicate  mauve-purple  were  also 
noteworthy.  Besides  these  were  some  specimens  of 
the  old  double  white  Primula  in  4i-in.  pots,  all 
forming  pyramids  of  bloom.  Rarely  has  this 
valuable  plant  been  seen  in  higher  perfection. 
Messrs.  Carter,  from  their  Forest  Hill  Nursery, 
exhibited  about  a  dozen  varieties  (mostly  new)  of 
Chinese  Primulas,  among  which  the  most  remark- 
able was  the  blue  Holborn  Gem,  which  is  without 
question  a  beautiful  and  most  valuable  acquisition 
to  this  class  of  flowers.  Those  named  Holborn 
Vermilion,  Carmine,  Ruby,  Pearl,  Golden-leaved 
and  Elaine  were  noteworthy. 

Cinerarias  were  in  strong  force,  and  the  collec- 
tion from  the  champion  grower  and  raiser,  Mr. 
James,  was  remarkable  for  its  great  excellence. 
The  plants  were  well  grown,  and  the  varieties,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  were  simply  perfection  as  re- 
gards size  and  perfect  shape  of  bloom,  and  rich 
and  varied  colours.  About  a  couple  of  dozen 
plants  were  shown ;  among  them  we  singled  cut 
the  following  sorts  for  their  distinctness  :  Bright- 
ness, Mrs.  Cox,  Mr.  Baglis,  Blue  Peter,  Mr. 
Jacques,  and  Nellie  Barnes.  Mr.  Wiggins  also 
showed  a  good  group  of  Cinerarias. 

In  order  to  add  further  evidence  of  the  mild- 
ness of  the  season,  Mr.  Walker  sent  from  his 
nursery  at  Thame  some  fair  spikes  of  Tritoma 
tJvaria  in  full  bloom.  He  also  sent  a  well  fruited 
plant  of  Fuchsia  procumbens.  Messrs.  Stuart  & 
Mein  again  sent  a  specimen  of  the  Spirtea  under 
the  name  of  confusa.  It  was  even  prettier  on 
this  occasion  than  the  last,  the  plant  being  larger, 
more  profusely-flowered,  and  with  whiter  bloom. 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  sent  flowers  of  the  new  Nar- 
cissus pallidus  prrecox,  N.  monophyllus,  also  some 
fine  blooms  of  the  lovely  Algerian  Iris  stylosa  and 
Krelage's  variety  of  I  reticulata— all  among  the 
choicest  of  spring  flowers. 

A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A. 
Waterer,  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  for  an  ex- 
tensive and  very  fine  collection  of  coloured  Prim- 
roses and  Polyanthuses,  which  had  been  grown  in 
the  open  border,  but  lifted  and  potted  for  exhibi- 
tion. There  was  a  very  wide  range  of  variation  of 
colour,  and  some  nncommonly  pretty  tints  were 
among  them,  notably  one,  a  sort  of  blue-purple. 

A  fine  new  Violet,  named  Wellsiana,  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Wells,  Fern  Hill,  Windsor  Forest.  The 
flowers  were  very  large,  bright  in  colour,  and  pro- 
duced well  above  the  vigorous  foliage. 

Orchids. — There  were  some  very  choice  Or- 
chids exhibited.  A  gathering  of  blooms  of 
Cattleya  Trianaj  varieties  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Heims  from  Mr.  Philbrick's  garden  at  Oldfield, 
Bickley.  These  incladed  such  beautiful  forms  as 
BackhoQsiana,  Warscewiczi  delicata.  There  was 
also  Lselia  harpophylla  shown  with  numbers  of 
spikes  of  its  showy  orange-red  flowers.  Major 
Lendy  showed  the  finest  lipped  variety  of  Cattleya 
Percivaliana  we  have  yet  seen  ;  the  flowers  alto- 
gether were  larger  than  usual,  and  the  lips  were 
as  large  as  those  of  C.  Mossia?.  This  plant  was 
purchased  of  Blessrs.  Sander  and  Co.  three  years 
ago  as  an  unnamed  species.  This  plant  bore  but 
one  spike  of  expanded  flowers.  Though  a  cultural 
commendation  was  accorded  to  the  exhioitor,  it 
was  not  very  apparent  that  a  vast  amount  of  skill 
had  been  displayed  in  cultivating  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  finely-flowered  plant  of  Vanda  C'athcarti, 
with  three  or  four  flower-spikes,  was  simply 
accorded  a  vote  of  thanks.  This  Vanda  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Heriot's  gardener,  Cholmeley  Park, 
Highgate.  OtheEOrchids  shown  included  a  spotted 
flowered  form  of  Phalsenopsis  Stuartiana  named 
punctatissima,  shown  by  Mr.  PoUett's  gardener, 
who   likewise  showed  a  long-branched  spike  of 
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OdoQtoglossam  Londesboroughianum  and  0. 
Kossi  majus  rubescens,  remarkable  for  the 
flowers  being  suffused  with  rosy  purple.  Mr. 
Smee's  gardener  showed  a  nice  plant  of  Compa- 
rettia  maoroplectron,  carrying  a  spike  of  seven  of 
its  lovely  pink  blossoms. 

A  silver  Banksiau  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  for  an  exten- 
sive gathering  of  cut  Camellia  blooms,  which  in- 
cluded the  choicest  varieties  now  in  flower  in  their 
large  collection.  Those  we  thought  the  most 
beautiful  were  the  sorts  Delicatissima,  Marchion- 
ess of  Exeter,  L'Avenir,  Bximia,  Leeana  superba, 
Mathotiana,  Beali  rosea.  Beauty  of  Hornsey,  Prin- 
cess Charlotte,  and  one  or  two  unnamed  seedlings. 
This  display  was  much  admired,  such  a  fine  col- 
lection not  being  often  seen  at  these  spring 
shows. 

Feuit. — The  chief  exhibits  among  fruits  were 
Apples.  Some  admirably  kept  collections  of  these 
were  shown,  besides  numerous  smaller  contribu- 
tions. A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Perkins  for  his  new  Apple,  named  Perkins 
A  1 .  It  was  shown  on  the  last  occasion,  when  the 
committee  asked  Mr.  Barron  to  test  its  edible  and 
cooking  qualities.  This  he  has  done,  and  has  re- 
ported favourably  of  the  Apple,  and  thinks  it  an 
excellent  sort.  It  cooks  well,  is  of  good  flavour 
and  keeps  well.  On  the  strength  of  such  a  testi- 
monial was  the  certificate  awarded.  The  two 
large  collections  of  Apples  shown  were  from  Mr. 
Goldsmith,  HoUanden  Park,  Tonbridge,  and  Messrs. 
Lane,  Berkhamstead,  to  both  of  whom  medals 
were  awarded.  Mr.  Goldsmith's  collection  was 
remarkable  for  the  high  state  of  preservation  of 
every  Apple  he  showed,  numbering  some 
forty  varieties,  and  as  the  names  of  the 
best  of  these  may  be  useful  to  our  readers, 
we  append  them  here.  The  selection  includes  : 
Scarlet  or  New  Hawthornden,  a  first  -  rate  kitchen 
Apple ;  Golden  Noble,  in  excellent  preservation ; 
Cox's  Pomona,  very  late  for  this  first-rate  sort ; 
Winter  Greening  ;  Lincoln  Pippin,  a  fine-looking 
fruit,  but  not  first-rate  ;  Bedfordshire  Foundling ; 
Ribston  Pippin,  excellent  ;  Kentish  Fillbasket  ; 
Fearn's  Pippin  ;  Norfolk  Beaufin  ;  Herefordshire 
Common  Queening,  an  excellent  late  sort,  which 
Mr.  Goldsmith  states  that  he  keeps  good  up  till 
April ;  Winter  Queening  ;  Hall  Door  ;  Blenheim 
Orange,  large,  highly  coloured,  admirably  kept ; 
Golden  Knob,  good  until  the  end  of  April ;  North- 
ern Greening  ;  Wellington,  large  and  excellent ; 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin ;  Royal  Russet,  plump  and 
well  kept ;  King  Pippin,  good  ;  Lord  Derby,  very 
fine  fruits  indeed,  and  in  perfect  preservation ; 
Gloria  Mundi ;  Court  Pendu  Plat ;  Warner's  King  ; 
Hollanhury  Pippin  ;  Calville  Blanche  ;  Cornish 
Aromatic  ;  and  Reinette  du  Canada.  The  most 
prominent  in  Messrs.  Lane's  collection,  which 
numbered  CO  dishes,  were  several  dishes  of  their 
new  Prince  Albert  variety,  which  seems  to  be  even 
finer  than  when  shown  at  Chiswick  in  October. 
Every  fruit  was  large,  plump,  and  highly  coloured  ; 
in  short,  the  Apple  looked  just  what  it  is — a  first- 
rate  sort,  and  a  particularly  good  keeper.  The 
other  noteworthy  sorts  in  Messrs.  Lane's  collection 
were :  Adams'  Pearmain,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Annie  Elizabeth,  Yorkshire  Greening,  Dutch 
Mignonne,  Norfolk  Beaufin,  Lemon  Pippin,  Stur- 
mer  Pippin,  good  as  Ribston.s,  and  lasts  longer; 
Cnllen  Apple,  Hanwell  Souring, Stone's  or  Lodding- 
ton  Seedling,  French  Crab,  Spring  Ribston 
Pippin,  Mfere  de  Menage,  Hoary  Morning,  Wal- 
tham Abbey,  Lane's  Prolific  (firm,  bright  yellow, 
evidently  first-rate).  Easter  Pippin,  Forge  Apple, 
Duck's-bill,  Wormsley  Pippin,  and  Queen  Caro- 
line. 

Mr.  Barron  sent  from  Chiswick  two  small  green 
Apples,  said  to  be  of  first-rate  eating  quality ; 
they  were  named  the  John  and  Ord's,  the  latter 
being  the  largest,  and  this  was  only  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg. 

Scientific  Committee.— Sir  J.  D.  Hooker 
in  the  chair. 

Cascuta  triJoUi. — Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  exhibited 
young  Clover  plants  with  seedling  specimens  of 
this  parasite  just  commencing  to  twine  them- 
selves about  it ;   some   had   the   seed  skin  still 


attached  to  the  radicle.  He  observed  that,  whie 
some  seeds  germinated  in  a  few  days,  others  re- 
quired months. 

Mushroom  sjmwn. — Mr.  Alfred  Bennett  read  a 
communication  bearing  upon  certain  difficulties 
of  introducing  the  French  system  of  growing 
Mushrooms  in  underground  quarries.  It  was  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Berkeley  for  report. 

Electric  light  on  plants. — Mr.  Boulger  called 
attention  to  a  paragraph  in  The  Garden  re- 
ferring to  experiments  by  Mr.  R.  Cross  on  Pota- 
toes germinating  under  the  electric  light  alone, 
being  kept  in  the  dark  during  the  day.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  asserted  that  no  chloro- 
phyl  was  produced  at  all. 

Hyacinths  gron-ing  in  the  dark. — Mr.  Smee 
showed  a  bulb  which  had  germinated  in  the  dark 
after  being  left  in  it  for  two  years,  and  a  mal- 
formed blossom  of  Zygopetalum  Mackayiin  which 
the  lip  had  been  arrested. 

Sta.nhiijtea,  hanhj, — Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Boscawen 
informed  the  meeting  that  he  had  placed  a  plant 
in  a  open  cold  shed.  It  withstood  1.3°  of  frost  in 
November  and  again  in  .Tanuary,  and  now  is  in  a 
most  healthy  condition. 

Diseased  Pear  item. — Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  exhibited 
a  stem  of  a  Pear  received  from  Belvoir  Castle  with 
an  injured  surface.  The  bark  is  smooth  and  wood 
dead.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Berkeley  and  Sir  J.  D. 
Hooker  was  that  the  appearance  was  due  to  ex- 
cessive heat,  being  sunburnt. 

iVcw  species  of  Potatoes. — Sir  J.  D.  Hooker 
showed  drawings  of  the  two  new  species  of  Potato 
prepared  for  the  Botanical  Magazine,  viz.,  Sola- 
num  Maglia  from  Chili,  and  S.  Jamesi  from  Ari- 
zona. Remarks  were  made  on  semi-naturalised 
condition  of  Potatoes  in  various  parts  of  Scotland, 
as  Clova,  Genesk,  and  Glenshee.  In  some  places, 
according  to  Mr.  Loder,  the  Potatoes  had  been 
growing  for  forty  years  after  the  departure  of  the 
original  inhabitants,  but  crops  were  habitually 
taken  from  them. 

Lcnzites  gihba  ear.  tenuior. — Mr.  Berkeley  ex- 
hibited a  fine  specimen  of  this  fungus  growing  from 
a  Beech  stump.  It  is  usually  much  thicker,  but  it 
has  grown  with  a  thin  structure  from  its  habit.  It 
was  received  from  St.  Leonard's  Forest. 

On  the  spore-retaining  pmcer  of  sand. — A  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Plowright  was  read  on  this 
subject,  containing  a  criticism  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Smith's 
examination  of  sand  (^Gardeners-  Chronicle  of 
Feb  2,  p.  153),  in  which  that  gentleman  gaveajfig.of 
a  grain  nearly  2:^  inches  in  length,  representing  a 
multiplication  of  40  diameters.  Hence  the  prain 
is  nearly  l-16th  of  an  inch,  but  described  as 
of  extremely  fine  sand.  Mr.  Plowright  main- 
tains that  it  is  the  size  of  the  interstices  that  is  of 
importance,  not  the  grains.  Experimentsweremade 
with  sand  in  tubes,  and  the  excellence  of  that  mate- 
rial as  a  filter  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  water 
causes  the  larger  grains  to  subside  first,  and  the 
smaller  subsequently  fill  up  the  interstices.  The 
wedging  takes  place  only  at  the  uppermost  part. 
Experiments  were  detailed  showing  that  neither  a 
heavy  powder,  as  red  lead,  nor  a  light  one,  as  lamp- 
black, were  allowed  to  pass  through.  Similarly 
with  water  charged  with  Ustilago,  so  much  so  that 
it  resembled  ink,  none  passed  through ;  and  finally, 
water  charged  with  Potato  spores  filtered  through 
and  upon  fresh  slices  of  Potatoes ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, were  not  diseased,  though  certain  specimens 
treated  with  the  water  so  charged  became  dis- 
eased. 

Fnrther  observations  of  Mr.  Jensen  itptm  the 
Potato  disease. — A  long  communication  was 
received  from  the  same  gentleman  dealing 
with  the  following  matters :  (1)  Rapidity  with 
which  the  disease  spreads.  (2)  Early  dis- 
ease, a  small  crop ;  late  disease,  a  large  crop.  (3) 
Influence  of  temperature  upon  the  disease.  (4) 
Can  we  do  anything  to'retard  the  outbreak  of  the 
disease  ?  (5)  Is  the  foliage  more  susceptible  to 
disease  when  the  plants  have  attained  a  certain 
stage  of  development?  (6)  The  spread  of  the 
disease  in  Nature.  (7)  Hybernation  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  whole  of  this  communication  will 
shortly  appear  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 


Circumnutation  in  root  hairs. — The  Rev.  J. 
Henslow  showed  drawings  by  Mr.  Saunder,  of 
Ealing,  of  roots  of  Poa  pratensis  growing  in  water, 
the  abundant  root  hairs  of  which  showed  remark- 
able coils  and  spiral  twisting.  He  observed  that 
pollen-tubes  grown  freely  will  twist  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Plants  exhibited. —  Galanthvs  nivalis  vars. — 
Mr.  Loder  showed  the  following  vars. :  lutecens, 
angustifolius,  poculiformis  fl.-pl.,  Imperati,  plica- 
tus,  Elwesi,  Redoutei.  He  also  exhibited  Crocus 
Imperati  var.  albiflorns.  Dr.  Lowe  observed  that 
it  had  been  heard  of  in  Italy,  but  not  known  for 
105  years.  He,  however,  discovered  one  plant 
amongst  a  patch  of  the  purple  form,  about  30 
miles  from  Naples,  at  Tocarna.  Mr.  Loder  also 
showed  Crocus  ochroleucus  and  C.  Balansse,  as  well 
as  a  finely-grown  specimen  of  Musa  Ensete  in 
flower,  though  only  one  year  old.  He  observed 
that  it  flowers  and  seeds  in  the  south  of  France. 

Annual  general  meeting.— On  this  occa- 
sion the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Fellows  of 
the  Society  was  held  in  the  conservatory.  Lord 
Aberdare,  the  president,  in  the  chair.  The  report, 
from  which  we  gave  an  extract  in  our  last  issue, 
was  unanimously  adopted.  The  vacancies  in  the 
council,  caused  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  J.  Mcin- 
tosh, Sir  Charles  Strickland,  and  Mr.  H.  Webb,  are 
filled  this  year  by  Lord  Enfield,  Prof.  Michael 
Foster,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  F.  Du  Cane  Godman, 
F.R.S.  The  list  of  officers  remains  unaltered,  except 
that  Mr.  W.  Richards  is  added  to  the  list  of  auditors. 
In  commenting  upon  the  prospects  of  the  Society 
Lord  Aberdare  said  that  he  thought  they  were  fairly 
prosperous,  though  the  number  of  Fellows  had 
been  somewhat  reduced  consequent  upon  the  South 
Kensington  Garden  having  been  handed  over  to 
the  Commissioners  for  exhibition  purposes,  thereby 
depriving  Fellows  living  in  its  vicinity  of  the 
privileges  which  it  offered  as  a  recreation  ground. 
The  scientific  status  of  the  Society,  his  lordship 
thought,  was  decidedly  improving,  and  he  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  it  will  still  further  improve. 
The  evening  meetings,  tried  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, were  an  admirable  innovation,  and  calcu- 
lated to  do  much  good.  It  was  announced  that, 
instead  of  the  usual  great  summer  show  which 
the  council  had  decided  to  abandon  this  year, 
there  would  be  monthly  shows  held  in  the  South 
Kensington  Garden  during  the  season,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  fortnightly  meetings.  These 
monthly  shows  would  be  managed  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  but  the  attendant  expenses 
would  be  defrayed  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Health  Exhibition,  which  is  to  be  held  this 
year  in  the  gardens.  His  lordship  concluded  by 
saying  that  he  thought  the  Society  might  hence- 
forward have  a  fair  start  for  a  prosperous  career, 
as  there  was  a  good  balance  (£1864)  in  the  trea- 
surer's hands, 

Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  observed  that  he  considered 
money  prizes  should  be  given  at  the  fornightly 
meetings  as  an  inducement  to  gardeners  to  con- 
tribute more  largely.  He  alsothoughtthatthecoun- 
cil  should  expend  a  little  more  money  on  the  Chis- 
wick Garden,  the  labels  there,  for  instance,  being 
in  a  bad  state.  He  likewise  complained  about  the 
late  date  on  which  the  programme  of  the  ensuing 
year  is  issued,  thereby  debarring  many  from  fully 
preparing  for  the  shows. 


Joints  for  hot-'water  pipes.- 1  dislike 
rust  joints  because  in  a  country  place  one  is  often 
obliged  to  have  such  work  done  by  an  inexperienced 
hand.  "  J.  C.  C.  "  (p.  38)  will  doubtless  be  pleased 
with  india-rubber  rings,  but  I  would  recommend 
him  to  try  good  Portland  cement,  which  has  an- 
swered so  well  with  me  that  I  would  not  have  a 
rust  joint  made,  not  even  to  connect  the  pipes 
with  the  boiler.  When  I  came  here  we  had  in  one 
range  of  houses  about  260  feet  of  4-inch  pipe, 
which  had  only  been  fixed  a  few  months,  when 
I  observed  several  faulty  sockets,  and  within 
three  years  there  was  scarcely  a  sound  socket  in 
the  lot.  On  enquiry  I  found  that  the  work  of 
fixing  had  all  been  done  by  an  inexperienced 
plumber,  who  had  used  too  much  sal-ammoniac, 
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and  probably  caulked  too  hard  as  well.^LAlNE, 
Leeds, 

JiOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 


Public  parks. — Lord  Derby  the  other  day 
received  a  deputation  from  Bury  with  reference 
to  a  proposed  public  park.  Mr.  Philips,  M.P., 
introduced  the  mayor  and  other  officials  of  the 
corporation,  and  stated  that  the  inhabitants 
were  desirous  of  having  some  twenty  or  thirty 
acres  laid  out  as  a  public  park.  Lord  Derby 
said  he  was  favourably  impressed  with  their  repre- 
sentations, and  should  consider  the  matter. 

Aurloulaand  Carnation  Societies.— At 

a  meeting  of  the  committees  of  these  societies,  held 
on  Tuesday  last  at  South  Kensington,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  annual  exhibitions  for  the  pre- 
sent year  will  be  April  22  for  Auriculas,  July  22 
for  Carnations  and  Picotees.  It  was  also  stated 
that  the  committee  of  the  Veitch  memorial  fund 
has  offered  the  Veitch  memorial  medal  and  a  prize 
of  £o  for  twelve  dissimilar  show  Auriculas,  to  be 
competed  for  by  amatenrs  and  gentlemen's  gar- 
deners at  the  Auricula  show.  Also  the  Veitch 
memorial  medal  and  £5  for  twelve  dissimilar  Car- 
nations (fancies  and  selfs  included)  and  six  Pico- 
tees  (all  on  one  stand),  to  be  competed  for  at  the 
Carnation  show  by  amateurs  and  gentlemen's 
gardeners. 

Fruit  prospects.— After  the  mild  winter  we 
have  had  it  is  cheering  to  note  that  the  appearance 
of  fruit  trees  and  bushes  of  all  kinds,  so  far  as 
flower  buds  are  concerned,  is  very  good.  Pears, 
Plums,  and  Cherries,  which  were  a  light  crop  last 
year,  are  exceptionally  full  of  flower  buds  that 
are  not  only  very  strong,  but,  what  is  of  perhaps 
more  importance,  not  so  unusually  advanced  for 
the  time  of  year  as  the  mildness  of  the  season 
would  lead  one  to  espect;  therefore,  if  the  spring 
Bhould  prove  genial,  the  year  1884  will  in  all 
probability  be  a  very  fruitful  one.  We  shall  soon 
arrive  at  the  flowering  season,  and  I  would  counsel 
owners  of  fruit  trees  to  be  careful,  while  guarding 
against  the  blossoms  being  actually  frozen,  not  to 
rash  to  the  other  extreme  and  destroy  their  chances 
of  a  crop  by  too  much  protection,  especially  of  any 
kind  that  excludes  light. — J.  G.,  Hants. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Kaling  Horti- 
cultural Society  took  place  at  Ealing  a  few  days 
since,  and  we  learn  from  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee that  there  are  nearly  400  subscribers,  in 
addition  to  many  local  tradesmen,  who  give  special 
prizes  for  cottagers,  all  of  which  are  eagerly  com- 
peted for.  The  income  of  the  society  is  over 
.£460  ;  of  this  sum  annual  subscriptions  and  special 
prizes  came  to  £326  ;  and  admissions  to  shows, 
i!!2G;  the  remainder  from  entrance  fees,  &c.  The 
society  is  enabled  to  hold  two  exhibitions  in  a 
year — one  in  J  uly  and  an  autumn  show  in  Novem 
ber,  at  which  Chrysanthemums  play  an  important 
part.  Twenty  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  kept 
allotment  gardens  and  nine  prizes  for  the  best 
kept  flower  gardens  ;  there  are  likewise  prizes  for 
window  boxes,  and  also  for  bouquets  of  flowers 
shown  by  school  children. 

Apple  statistics.— At  a  meeting  of  the 
JIanchester  Horticultural  Improvement  Society, 
held  on  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  Neild,  Wythamshawe, 
read  a  paper  on  "  The  Apple^  According  to  sta- 
tistical returns  for  l?'^?*^  there  were,  he  said,  in 
England  185,782  acres  under  fruit  trees.  If 
35,782  acres,  a  liberal  estimate,  were  deducted  for 
Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Filberts,  there 
remained  160,000  acres  devoted  exclusively  to 
Apple  trees.  About  70  standard  Apple  trees  can 
be  grown  on  an  acre  ;  therefore  the  total  number 
of  trees  would  be  10,500,000.  There  are,  however, 
probably  as  many  Apple  trees  grown  in  hedgerows 
and  farm  orchards  not  returned  as  such,  and  in 
market  gardens,  as  are  grown  on  all  the  land 
specially  devoted  to  their  cultivation.  This  would 
bring  up  the  total  number  of  Apple  trees  to 
21,000,000,  or  nearly  one  for  every  individual  in 
England.  If  one  half  is  deducted  for  such  trees 
as  have  not  attained  a  bearing  state,  10,500,000 
trees    still    remain,    and,    assuming     each   tree 


to  bear  two  bushels  per  annum,  the  yearly 
crop  would  amount  to  21,000,00J  bushels,  the 
market  value  of  which,  at  48.  per  bushel,  amounts 
to  i'4, 200,000.  Supposing  the  trees  to  be  grown 
on  150,000  acres,  the  annual  value  of  the  crop 
would  be  £28  per  acre,  which  with  good  cultivation 
and  a  better  selection  of  sorts  might  easily  be 
doubled.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  demand 
for  raw  fruit  is  increasing  in  a  greater  ratio  than 
the  population,  and  that  the  price  of  good  fruit  is 
now  higher  than  when  the  maximum  duty  was  en- 
forced. We  have  now  from  3000  to  5000  different 
names  for  Apples,  though  Mr.  Neild  very  much 
doubted  if  we  have  anything  like  that  number  of 
varieties  in  cultivation.  The  greatest  number  of 
sorts  ever  collected  together  was  at  the  recent 
Apple  Congress  held  in  London  when  1800  named 
varieties  were  exhibited  ;  900  of  these  were  after- 
wards shown  at  Manchester  and  Birmingham. 
He  then  gave  the  names  of  twenty  four  varieties 
of  Apples,  twelve  dessert  and  twelve  culinary, 
which  were  found  to  succeed  best  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manchester,  and  pointed  out  the 
best  way  of  planting  and  after  treatment  of  Apple 
trees,  so  as  to  insure  an  annual  crop  of  fruit.  This 
paper,  we  understand,  will  hereafter  be  published 
in  book  form. 

Davallia  Mariesi.— At  the  last  meeting  at 
South  Kensington  a  charming  hanging  basket 
filled  with  this  new  Japanese  Hare's-foot  Fern 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  O'Brien,  Hanow-on-the- 
Hill,  who  has,  we  believe,  imported  it  largely  from 
Japan  in  the  form  of  various  devices,  such  as 
crosses,  boats,  and  rings.  These  peculiar  devices 
are  formed  by  the  Japanese  with  the  pliant  creep- 
ing rhizomes  of  the  Fern,  and  as  every  inch  of 
these  rhizomes  or  stems  produces  fronds  of  the 
most  delicate  texture,  they  have  a  beautiful  effect. 
The  fronds  are  triangular,  very  finely  cut,  and 
bright  green.  The  value  of  this  Fern  is  that  it  is 
almost  hardy,  merely  requiring  frame  protection 
in  winter,  probably  not  that,  though  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently plentiful  to  risk  it  unprotected  yet.  It  is 
deciduous  when  grown  cool,  but  no  sooner  is  the 
old  crop  of  fronds  dropped  than  others  begin  to 
unfold.  The  specimen  shown  by  Mr.  O'Brien  was  a 
globular  mass,  from  every  part  of  which  green 
fronds  were  produced,  and,  when  suspended,  had 
a  most  pleasing  effect.  Apart  from  the  singular 
appearance  of  these  Japanese  devices,  this  Davallia 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  genus  for  ordi- 
nary pot  culture,  and  the  fronds,  not  being  large, 
are  admirably  adapted  for  cutting. 

A  fruit  preserver  writes  in  the  Liver- 
pool Courier  as  follows,  respecting  fruit  farming. 
He  says  :  "  I  have  for  many  years  been  of  opinion 
that  if  British  farmers  would  put  an  increased 
portion  of  their  soil  under  the  cultivation  of  Goose- 
berries, Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Black  Currants, 
Plums,  and  Damsons,  it  would  pay  much  better 
than  their  present  mode  of  working.  The  manu- 
facture of  fruit  preserves  is  beginning  to  take  a 
new  position  in  this  country,  and  is  now  being 
largely  used.  Mr.  Gladstone  is,  however,  wrong 
in  stating  that  jam  is  charged  from  7d  to  9d.  a  lb 
and  also  that  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  it  to  the 
energy  of  the  French,  Belgian,  Dutch,  German 
and  American  fruit  growers.  No  doubt  the  first 
four  countries  do  give  a  supply  of  some  kinds  of 
fruit  for  the  manufacture  of  jam,  principally  Plums, 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  America  sends  us  any 
fruit  whatever  for  jam  making.  By  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  fruit  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  jam  is  grown  in  this  country.  My  usual 
season's  make  is  Gooseberry,  300  tons  ;  Raspberry, 
300  tons ;  Strawberry,  200  tons  ;  Black  Currants, 
400  tons  ;  Damson,  500  tons  ;  Blackberry,  100  tons  ; 
and  they  can  be  bought  retail  from  any  ready- 
money  grocer  at  the  following  prices :  Goose- 
berry, 5d.  to  5;Vd.  per  lb. ;  Raspberry,  6d.  to  6id. ; 
Strawberry,  6d.  to  6^d. ;  Black  Currant,  Bid. ; 
Blackberry,  5.^d.;  Plum,  4d.  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
therefore  in  error  in  stating  that  the  jam  con- 
sumed in  this  country  is  not  English-made  jam. 
I  have  never  seen  a  single  package  of  French, 
Belgian,  Dutch,  German,  or  American  jam  offered 
in  this  country," 


OBITUARY. 


Dr.  John  Hutton  Balfour  died  on  Monday 
last,  aged  75.  Born  in  Edinburgh,  he  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Scottish  metropolis,  and  took  both  the 
degrees  of  M. A.  and  M.D.  in  1831.  In  1841  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  which  chair  he  filled  till  1845, 
his  immediate  predecessor  having  been  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jackson  Hooker.  In  1845  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Medicine  and  Botany  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  and  continued  to  fill  that  chair 
until  some  four  or  five  years  ago.  He  was  formerly 
Regius  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  and 
Queen's  Botanist  for  Scotland.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  many  learned  societies  on  the  Conti- 
nent.and  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  ranked  high  as  a  botanist,  and  espe- 
cially as  a  teacher  of  botany.  He  contributed 
the  article  on  that  science  to  the  later  editions  of 
the  Encyclopfrdia  Britanmca,  and  many  papers 
to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh and  the  Botanical  Society.  His  principal 
works  were  a  "  Manual  of  Botany,"  "  Elements  of 
Botany,"  the  "  First  and  Second  Books  of  Botany," 
and  introduction  to  '*  The  Study  of  Palseontologi- 
cal  Botany."  Professor  Bayley  Balfour,  who  was 
only  on  Saturday  last  elected  to  the  chair  of  bo- 
tany at  the  Oxford  University,  was  a  son  of  Dr. 
Balfour,  and  assisted  his  father  for  eight  years  at 
Edinburgh. 

Long  service. — A  service,  in  each  case 
reaching  over  half  a  century,  has  just  been 
brought  to  a  close  through  the  death  of  three 
faithful  servants  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Pa- 
pillon,  of  Crowhurst  Park,  Sussex,  and  Lexden 
Manor,  Essex.  James  Head,  for  sixty  years  head 
gardener  at  Lexden  Manor,  and  five  years  pre- 
viously in  the  same  capacity  with  another  member 
of  5Ir.  Papillon's  family,  making  up  a  service  of 
sixty-five  years  in  the  same  family,  died  January 
12,  aged  eighty-five.  Samuel  Saxby,  five  years 
estate  carpenter  and  fifty  years  bailiff  and  wood- 
reeve  at  Crowhurst  Park,  died  February  3,  aged 
eighty-two  ;  and  on  the  same  day,  aged  seventy- 
seven,  James  Saxby,  for  sixty  years  sawyer  on  the 
same  estate. 


Cinerarias  (D.  /).;.— Evidently  a  good  strain,  the 
flowers  being  large  and  well  formed  and  the  colours  bril- 
liant and  varied. 

Cyclamens  (Messrs.  Webb  i:  Son).  —Your  flowers  were 
80  much  damaged  wlien  they  reached  us  that  we  coultt  not 
judge  ol  their  merits.    The  bo.x  was  too  small  and  fragile. 

Over  four  and  a  iiuarter  million  copies  of  papers  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  arts  of  rural  life  were  issued  from 
The  Garden  Oftice  in  the  year  ending  December  31,  1S83- 
We  believe  tliis  is  without  precedent  in  any  country  as 
regards  this  or  any  other  branch  of  class  literature. 

Gladiolus  viperatus.— In  reply  to  one  of  the  ques- 
tions in  the  December  number  of  The  Garden,  viz., 
"  Where  is  Gladiolus  viperatus  to  be  obtained?"  allow  us 
to  say  that  we  are  offering  it  I)y  the  hundred.— Roth  & 
COLLINGBOURNE,  Main  Street,  Port  Elizabeth. 

CoUapsib'  6  boxes.— We  have  received  from  the 
Collapsible  Packing  Case  and  Parcels  Post  Box  Company, 
Byfleet,  W'eybridge,  a  collapsible  tin  box  which  tourista 
and  others  inll  find  useful  for  transmitting  plants  safely 
through  the  post.  Tiiese  boxes  are  made  of  various  sizes  ; 
a  dozen  or  more  of  them  when  flat  occupy  very  little 
room,  and  they  can  be  readily  made  up  into  the  box  form, 
means  being  provided  for  securely  fastening  them  together. 

Naming"  plants.— Fowr  hiiids  of  plants  or  flowers 
only  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
specimens  are  sent. 

Names  of  plants.— S.   Deards.—Lonicera  Standishi. 

^n-Mi.- Mesembryanthemum  croceum A'.   A.   S. — 

Veronica  decuesata  ;  Lachenalia  pendula  ;  Hedera  Rtegneri- 

ana  ;  Doodia  dives R.   I.    fi.— Acacia  pubescens. 

J.  C.  P.—1,  Cupressns  Lawsoniana;  2,  Finns  C  mbra;  3, 
Biota  crientalis  aurea;    4,   Junipenis  (only  one  kind  of 

growth;  cannot  name). Qufrnsey.—l,  Ariuidinaria  ja- 

ponica  ;  2,  Bambusa  pUimoaa  ;  3.  B.  glaucescena  ;  4,  B.  Qui- 

houi. IT.    ^.--In  the  way  of    the    variety   named    O. 

Wilckeanum,  but  scarcely  so  flne. S.  I.— A  species  of 

Thunbergia  ;   specimen   inButticient  to  name  species. 

Coldblow. —'Romero,  gratissima. J.   B.—l,   Dendrobium 

chrj'santlmm  ;  2.  Odontoglosaum  odoratum  ;  3.   Calanthe 

vestita  nivalis. R.   F.    H'.- 1,  apecies  of   Maranta  ;  2, 

Billbergia  \ittata  ;  3.   Hibbertia  volubilis  ;  4,  Asplenium 

fraxinUolium. D.  /)outdeswfI?.— Imantophylluni  minia- 

tum  ;  Primula  erosa.    We  will  name  the  wild  flowers  if  you 

send  good  ppecimcna  of  co  more  than  four  each  time. 

A.  K.  B.  (t^;Tjtt:7i^;(am).-Doronicumcordifolium  (yellow); 

Oniphalcdea  verna  (blue). Dr.  P.— Odontoglosaum  ma- 

culatum  ;  almost  as  fine  a  variety  as  that  called  Doniiianuni. 
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"This  Is  ui  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather ;  bnt 
The  art  itself  is  Nature."— 5Aa*efipeartf, 


FIG  TREES  ON  THE  SOUTH  COAST. 
The  Fig  flourishes  where  the  salt-Iaden  atmo- 
sphere renders  the  cultivation  of  other  fruits  pre- 
carious, for  unless  shelter  can  be  provided  from 
the  fierce  wind-waving,  to  which  they  are  so  in- 
cessantly subjected,  they  are  but  short-lived,  while 
the  Fig  grows  on  and  attains  the  dimensions  of  a 
forest  tree.  In  point  of  age,  too,  I  question  if  we 
have  any  trees  in  this  locality  of  such  ancient  date 
as  the  Fig ;  trees  of  it  in  this  parish  have  stems 
larger  than  a  man's  body  and  a  spread  of  branches 
that  covers  a  large  area,  while  large,  luscious 
fruits  may  be  counted  in  the  autumn  by  hundreds. 
It  is  singular  how  the  extraordinary  fertility  of 
the  Fig  and  its  freedom  from  disease  have  been 
overlooked  even  in  places  particularly  favourable 
to  its  culture ;  in  such  localities  no  attempt  is 
made  to  turn  Fig  culture  to  profitable  account  on 
any  systematic  plan ;  nevertheless,  the  trees  seldom 
fail  to  produce  fruit,  although  neither  pruned  nor 
trained.  In  fact,  the  most  fruitful  trees  I  have 
ever  seen  have  had  their  roots  in  the  hard-trodden 
soil  of  back-yards ;  under  such  conditions,  the 
growth  made  is  short  and  stubby  and  well 
ripened,  and  very  rarely  is  any  damage  sustained 
from  froet.  Judging  from  appearances,  the  ma- 
jority of  our  old  Fig  trees  have  originally  been 
planted  against  walls,  but  from  long  neglect  have 
grown  away  from  them  and  spread  out  into  broad 
heads ;  in  most  cases  the  buildings  have  long 
ago  been  removed,  leaving  the  trees  standing 
as  landmarks,  thus  showing  that  Figs  were  held 
in  higher  estimation  a  century  or  so  ago  than  now, 
for  until  the  last  few  years  these  luscious  fruits  had 
been  most  unaccountably  neglected  ;  thanks,  how- 
ever, to  the  increased  interest  taken  in  fruit  cul- 
ture, the  Fig  has  come  in  for  its  share  of  atten- 
tion. As  a  forced  fruit  it  is  well  grown,  but  my 
present  intention  is  merely  to  point  out  what  a 
valuable  fruit  the  Fig  is  for  open-air  culture, 
either  as  a  wall  tree  or  more  especially  as  an  open 
bush  or  standard.  It  grows  freely  in  any  kind  of 
soil,  even  where  it  is  poor  and  stony  ;  on  the 
south  and  west  coasts,  where  frequent  gales 
are  the  great  enemy  of  the  gardener,  the 
Fig  luxuriates  and  produces  fine  crops.  As 
a  market  fruit,  the  Fig  well  repays  the  cultiva- 
tor; and,  I  believe,  if  anyone  would  plant  some 
of  the  newer  early  ripening  kinds,  so  as  to  get 
fruit  earlier  than  they  now  do,  it  would  prove  a 
good  investment.  As  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  sorts 
grown  about  here  consist  nearly  all  of  three  or 
four  of  the  oldest  kinds,  notably  Brown  Turkey, 
White  Marseilles,  and  the  Green  Ischia,  all  excel- 
lent kinds;  but  some  like  Negro  Largo,  Castle 
Kennedy,  and  others  that  have  of  late  become 
BO  popular  for  forcing,  would  probably  do  equally 
well  in  the  open  air  on  the  coasts  of  Sussex,  Hants, 
and  other  southern  counties ;  at  least  I  feel  sure 
that  anyone  giving  them  a  trial  would  be  well 
repaid.  We  follow  each  other  too  much  in  fruit 
culture,  as  in  other  branches  of  gardening,  and 
while  attributing  our  failures  to  climate  we  do 
not  turn  the  advantages  which  we  enjoy  to  the 
best  account.    If  Figs  produce  such  an  abundance 


of  fruit  with  little  or  no  attention,  let  us  try  them 
under  good  and  intelligent  culture,  and  see  what 
will  be  the  result.  J.  Gboom- 

FEBEUAEY  FLOWERS  IN  THE  MIDLANDS. 

It  has  often  been  my  lot  at  this  season  of  the 
year  to  escape  from  the  winter's  chilling  frosts  and 
bitter  weather  to  a  country 

^^^le^e  falls  scarce  any  rain,  or  hail,  or  snow, 
Nor  ever  iviud  Ijlows  loudly  ;  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadowed,  happy,  fair  with  orchard  lawns, 
And  bowery  hollows  crown'd  with  summer  sea. 

This  year,  however,  circumstances  rendered  flight 
impossible,  and  I  was  fain  to  await  in  patience 
(somewhat  tried  by  anticipations  of  influenza  and 
bronchitis)  England's  tardy  spring.  What  a 
winter  we  have  had  I  The  heavy  snowstorms 
which  did  not  come,  and  the  long  hard  frosts,  so 
often  prophesied  and  looked  forward  to,  which 
never  arrived,  have  been  replaced  by  slight  fogs  in 
November  and  December,  high  winds,  and  deluges 
of  rain.  Still,  we  have  not  experienced  any  really 
severe  weather.  What  a  contrast  to  the  winter 
across  the  Atlantic  1  I  received  this  morning  a 
letter  from  Canada,  dated  January  24,  in  which 
my  correspondent  says,  "  I  do  not  know  when  this 
will  reach  you,  as  it  snows,  snows,  and  snows,  and 
no  trains  can  go  out  or  come  in  yet.  We  are 
having  a  very  severe  season  like  that  of  last  year.'" 
Now,  three  weeks  later  we  in  England  seem  to 
have  left  winter  behind. 

And  frosts  are  slain  and  flowers  begotten 
And  in  green  underwood  and  cover. 
Blossom  by  blossom,  the  spring  begins. 

We  watch  this  transformation  with  deep,  ab- 
sorbing interest,  this  bright  season  of  the  early 
youth  of  the  year.  Here,  in  mid-England,  though 
much  exposed  to  winds,  our  garden  is  full  of 
flowers,  one  of  its  chief  ornaments  being  the  Ber- 
beris  Aquifolium,  with  its  dark  glossy  leaves  and 
spikes  of  yellowish  blossoms.  Fine  specimens  of 
this  handsome  shrub  have  been  flowering  ever 
since  the  year  began,  and  have  been  freely  cut  to 
fill  large  vases  for  house  decoration.  Honeysuckles 
and  Clematises  are  putting  out,  while  bright 
flowers  bloom  thickly  on  the  naked-flowered  Jas- 
mine, which  came  in  in  December.  Several  tall 
spikes  of  the  scarlet  Tritoma  linger  in  the  borders, 
uniting,  as  it  were,  the  past  to  the  present  floral 
year.  Christmas  Roses  are  in  their  beauty,  and 
that  bright  little  gem  which  lights  up  January's 
darkest  days,  the  Aconite,  still  carpets  the  ground 
in  untended  and  undisturbed  spaces  under  the 
trees.  The  Nut  trees  are  covered  with  their  cat- 
kins, with  here  and  there  the  crimson  Nut-buds 
giving  promise  of  autumn  fruit.  Crocuses,  Snow- 
drops, and  Hepaticas  of  various  shades  grow  luxu- 
riantly in  patches.  These  we  have  always  with 
us  at  this  season,  but  we  were  hardly  prepared  for 
the  clumps  of  Primroses  of  many  colours  and  the 
bright  masses  of  Cowslips  and  Polyanthuses  which 
fill  the  garden  with  their  delicate  scent.  Even  in 
a  wood  near  here  Primroses  were  to  be  found 
early  in  January,  peeping  up  from  their  covering 
of  Moss  and  dead  leaves.  Violets  flower  here  in 
November  when  the  weather  is  mild,  and  we 
always  find  enough  of  them  for  the  house  all 
through  the  winter,  either  in  cold  frames  or  in 
shaded  places  out-of-doors.  Now  they  are  grow- 
ing thickly  in  beds  and  borders,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  all  the  spring.  The  lovely  way  in  which 
the  deep  purple  Czar  contrasts  with  its  leaves 
always  reminds  me  of  Petrarch's  description  of 
the  first  sight  of  Laura  as  she  stepped  out  of  a 
church  at  Avignon,  on  the  memorable  Sunday 
when  he  first  met  the  lady  who  was  to  be 
celebrated  by  him  in  verse,  which  will  live  as 
long  as  the  Italian  tongue  is  read  or  spoken. 
Lauia  de  Sades  wore  on  that  interesting  occasion 
a  green  gown  ornamented  with  Violets,  and  she  is 
thus  represented  b}'  Taddeo  Gaddi  in  his  great 
picture  in  the  sacristy  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  at 
Florence,  where  she  figures  in  a  group  of  persons, 
some  real,  some  entirely  apocr^'phal.  Anemones, 
white,  purple,  and  red,  are  not  in  full  flower ;  and  we 
shall  not  see  the  pretty  little  Anemone  apennina 
or  the  Anemone  fulgens  for  a  long  time  yet.    To- 


day I  noticed  the  bright  blossoms  of  the  Ompha- 
lodes  verna  under  the  shade  of  a  Yew  hedge  ; 
the  dull  dark  foliage  which  formed  the  back- 
ground threw  up  in  fine  relief  the  deep  blue  of  one 
of  spring's  favourite  children. 
Daffodils,  that 

Frighted  Proserpina 
Let  fall  from  Dis's  waggon, 

are  a  good  way  above  the  ground,  and  in  a  week 
or  two  they  will  cover  the  bare  spaces  in  our 
shrubberies  and  borders,  where  Laurels,  Berberis, 
Laurustinus,  and  other  Evergreens  are  planted. 

Strow  me  the  ground  with  Daffadowndillies, 
sings  the  shepherd  in  Spenser's  "  Pastoral,"  and  I 
do  not  think  he  would  have  chosen  better  for 
his  April  Eclogue.  Who  would  not  have 
a  herbaceous  garden  ?  It  is  a  never-ceasing 
source  of  delight.  All  through  the  spring,  sum- 
mer, and  autumn  fresh  floral  wonders  meet  the 
eye  of  a  lover  of  Nature  as  the  weeks  go  on.  He 
hardly  misses  one  favourite  flower,  which  has 
lived  its  little  day  and  then  departed,  before 
another,  perhaps  lovelier  still,  comes  to  replace  it ; 
and  even  when  winter  has  wrapped  the  earth  in  a 
snowy  shroud,  or  bound  the  rivers  with  fetters  of 
ice,  when 

There's  not  a  flower  in  all  the  fields. 

And  every  tree  is  bare, 

he  may  not  mourn  Nature's  decay  too  sadly,  for 
over  the  earth  that  covers  his  favourite  flowers  it 
is  written,  "  Not  dead,  but  sleeping." 

Every  year  the  number  of  those  infatuated 
persons  who  sacrifice  beauty  and  fragrance  at  the 
altar  of  the  insane  fashion  for  "  bedding  out " 
becomes  less  and  less.  May  this  absurd  practice 
soon  lack  a  single  adherent !  When  we  might 
have  flowers  every  month  of  the  year,  why 
should  we  turn  away  from  Flora's  fairest  gifts 
and  insist  on  devoting  our  time  and  care  on  a 
few  formal  beds  in  order  to  secure  a  monotonous 
blaze  of  red  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  and  the 
like  for  three  months,  while  during  the  other 
nine,  blankness  and  desolation  reign — 

Bleak  December's  bareness  everywhere  ? 
But  I  must  not  forget  the  birds.  They  are  so  at 
home  here,  that  they  cannot  be  left  out  in  this 
brief  notice  of  a  "  Midland  Garden."  They  no 
doubt  manage  to  get  a  comfortable  living  out  of 
our  Strawberries,  Currants,  &c. ;  and  the  fame  of 
a  garden  where  no  shot  is  ever  fired,  and  where 
bird-traps  are  unknown,  has,  perhaps,  attracted 
the  notice  of  many  vagrant  songsters  in  search  of 
quiet  homes.  We  wink  at  their  thefts,  and  they 
reward  us  by  perpetual  concerts.  The  storm  cocks 
and  thrushes  are  beginning  to  sing  and  to  tune 
their  pipes  in  preparation  for  the  long  delicious 
days  when  their  "  wild  mtasic"  shall  "  burden  every 
bough."  I  expect  every  day  to  hear  the  larks, 
which  later  on  flood  our  fieliis  and  grounds  with 
their  joyous  songs.  M.  N. 


Varieties  of  the  Netted  Iris.— I  send 
some  beautiful  varieties  of  Iris  reticulata  from 
Captain  Nelson's  garden  near  Godalming.  The 
most  striking  is  a  blue  form  (I.  reticulata  ccerulea), 
very  brilliant  in  a  mass.  I.  reticulata  major  is 
larger  in  all  its  parts  than  the  type,  broader  in 
petal,  and  with  leaves  5  inches  longer  ;  atropur- 
purea  has  a  rich  red-purple  colour,  slightly  in- 
cliningtothatof  Krelagei.  ThevarietiesotKrelagei 
enclosed  do  not  show  the  variations  in  colour  that 
they  had  a  week  ago,  as  they  are  now  rather  over- 
blown. These  were  all  seedlings  raised  by  Captain 
Nelson's  brother,  the  late  Rev.  J.  G.  Nelson.  Iris 
Histrio  has  been  in  flower  in  this  garden  since 
January.  In  the  same  garden,  a  little  Tulip  (T. 
biflora)  is  extremely  beautiful.  Its  delicately 
pointed  petals  are  of  a  pale  sulphur  colour  clouded 
at  the  base  with  pure  yellow  ;  several  flowers  rise 
together,  giving  the  plant  a  well-furnished  look. 
Crocus  lacteus  is  a  little  pale  beauty,  of  an  even 
sulphury  white  inside  and  out.— G.  J. 

'^if*  Avery  pretty  series  of  forms  of  this  richest 
in  colour  of  all  our  hardy  spring  flowers.  The 
blue  (cct^rulea)  form  we  had  not  hitherto  seen  ; 
nor  the  major  variety,  which  is  undoubtedly  su- 
perior in  size  to  the  others.    The  little  Histrio  is 
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a  gem  among  spring  flowers,  as  are  also  the  milky- 
white  Crocus  lacteus  and  the  bi-flowered  Tulip. — 
Ed. 


PLANTS  IN  FLOWEK. 


Leucojum  carpathlcum.— We  have  at  present  in 
flower  in  our  nursery,  at  Broxtiourne.  the  Leucojum  car- 
pathicuni  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lroclibank  the  other  day  in 
The  (^AKi'RN  (p.  102).— Paul  &iioN,  Cheshimt. 

'.*  Kindly  Fend  us  a  specimen,  so  ihat  we  may  see  in 
what  way  it  differs  from  typical  L.  vernum.-  Ed. 

Cineraria  Lady's  Favourite.— I  send  you  a  Cine- 
raria, an  improvement  on  c  crutnta.  It  is  called  the 
Lady's  Favoui'ite  on  account  of  its  elegance  and  value  in  a 
cut  state. — H.  CANNELL,  Smanley. 

*„*  Very  pretty  and  bright,  but  we  fear  it  approaches 
too  near  an  inferior  strain  of  C.  hybrida,  the  flowei-s,  though 
elegant,  being  starry.  The  colour,  a  vivid  magenta,  is  very 
showy.    Better  keep  the  original  C.  crueuta  pure. — Ep. 

Soldanella  minima  alba.— This  rare  and  sweetly 
pretty  itlpine  plaiit  is  now  in  flower  in  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons' 
hardy  plant  nursery,  Broxbourne.  It  diffeisin  no  way  from 
the  original  except  in  the  absence  of  colour  in  the  flowers 
it  is  a  pure  albino. 

Erica  carnea.— There  is  no  more  useful  hardy  Heath 
than  this  ;  it  will  grow  without  the  aid  of  a  peat  or  boggy 
soil— in  any  soil,  in  fact,  that  is  fairly  light.  It  is  best  not 
to  resort  to  cutting  to  keep  it  in  good  form.  The  better 
plan  is  to  lift  and  divide  the  plants  once  in  four  years  if 
they  get  too  large,  and  then  they  can  be  made  into  large  or 
small  specimens  according  to  space.  As  it  flowers  in 
February,  and  continues  in  good  condition  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  it  is  a  useful  plant  to  cut  from. — J.  C.  C. 

Hardy  Primulas  In  flo'wer.— Besides  the 

common  Primroses  of  every  hue  which  now  en- 
liven the  sheltered  nooks  in  the  Hale  Farm 
Nursery,  Tottenham,  there  is  a  goodly  display  of 
flowering  plants  of  Primula  cashmeriana,  the 
Cashmere  form  of  P.  denticulata,  in  one  of  the 
frames,  together  with  numbers  of  P.  denticulata 
— a  somewhat  unusual  occurrence.  No  doubt  the 
mildness  of  the  winter  has  been  the  cause  of 
these  Primulas  flowering  thus  early. 

The     double    Plum    for     forolngr.  — 

This  useful  hardy  shrub  (Prunus  sinensis  albo- 
ii.-pl.)  is  an  excellent  subject  for  forcing  into 
flower  early.  Its  blossoms  are  pure  white;  they  are 
60  double,  as  to  resemble  diminutive  rosettes,  and 
every  slender  shoot  is  thickly  wreathed  with  them. 
There  are  some  plants  of  it  beautifully  in  flower 
at  the  present  time  in  one  of  the  houses  in  the 
Eoyal  Horticultural  Gardens  at  Chiswick ;  an  ad- 
joining house  is  full  of  well  grown  and  profusely 
flowered  Cinerarias  of  the  best  strains,  giving  quite 
a  glow  of  colour. 

Zephyranthea  Treatise.— Though  this  so- 
called  new  species  does  not  differ  much  from  the 
old  Z  Atamasco,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  most  desir- 
able hardy  bulbous  plant,  as  it  may  be  had  in 
bloom  at  the  present  time  if  grown  in  a  greenhouse 
in  pots.  The  flowers  have  long,  narrow  petals, 
which  recurve  gracefully,  and  being  pure  white 
they  contrast  pleasingly  with  the  deep  green 
grassy  foliage.  It  is  now  in  bloom  in  one  of  the 
greenhouses  in  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries.  It  has 
not  yet,  we  believe,  been  proved  satisfactorily 
whether  Z.  Treatiaj  is  thoroughly  hardy  or  not. 

Fucheia-flo'wered  Currant  (Ribesspecio- 
Bum), — This  Kibes,  whose  usual  season  of  ilower- 
ing  is  late  in  spring,  is  now  bearing  great  numbers 
of  its  red  Fuchsia-like  blossoms  on  a  wall  at  Kew. 
They  are  smaller  than  those  produced  at  the 
proper  season,  and  the  foliage  is  only  just  beginning 
to  appear,  though  ordinarily  it  is  fully  developed 
at  flow'ering  time.  The  precocious  habit  of  this 
particular  plant  has,  however,  been  remarked  pre- 
vious to  the  present  season,  so  that  in  this 
character  at  least  it  seems  to  differ  somewhat 
from  the  common  kind.  The  mere  shelter  afforded 
by  a  wall  would  scarcely  make  so  much  difference 
as  regards  earliness,  as  has  been  noticed  in  this 
case. — Alpha. 

Nuttallia  cerasiformls.— This  is  by  no 
means  a  common  shrub,  yet  it  is  especially 
desirable  from  the  fact  of  its  flowering  at  the 
present  time  when  so  few  others  are  in  bloom.  It 
forms  a  much-branched  globular-shaped  bush, 
generally  not  more  than  4  feet  or  5  feet  high,  and 
the  whole  plant  is  now  thickly  studded  with 
drooping  racemes  of  rather  small  white  flowers. 


The  arrangement  and  general  bearing  of  the 
clusters  of  bloom  remind  one  of  those  of  Ribes 
sanguineum,  though  the  individual  flowers  are 
rather  less  in  size  and  quite  different  in  colour. 
Owing  to  the  frosts  that  generally  occur  about  the 
present  season,  this  Nuttallia  is  seldom  seen  in 
such  good  condition  as  now,  when  the  blossoms 
have  opened  without  check.  It  is  generally  re- 
garded as  a  peat-loving  plant,  but  that  such  is  not 
absolutely  essential  to  its  well-doing  is  shown  by 
a  flne  thriving  specimen  of  it  just  now  finely  in 
flower  near  the  temperate  house  at  Kew  planted 
in  the  ordinary  soil  of  the  garden. — T. 

Acacia  dealbata. — Anyone  acquainted  only 
with  this  beautiful  pinnate-leaved  Acacia,  as 
grown  in  pots,  can  form  no  conception  of  the  mag- 
nificent display  which  a  large  tree  of  it  makes 
when  in  full  bloom,  as  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
temperate  house  at  Kew.  The  specimen  under 
notice  reaches  almost  to  the  roof,  and  the  beauti- 
ful golden  flower-balls  hang  in  large  masses  from 
all  parts  of  the  tree,  so  that  whether  viewed  at  a 
little  distance  off,  or  near  at  hand,  the  greater 
part  of  the  flowers  are  brought  under  the  eye  at 
once.  Besides  dealbata,  several  other  species  of 
Acacia  are  rapidly  approaching  the  flowering 
stage,  and,  as  seen  at  Kew,  are  infinitely  superior 
to  small  starved  specimens  in  pots. — T. 


Dentaria  polyphylla  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  all  the  spring-flowering  Cruoifers.  In  damp,  shel- 
tered spots  on  the  rockery,  where  its  large  pale- 
yellow  flowers  are  somewhat  protected  from 
piercing  winds,  they  may  be  seen  in  full  beauty  in 
February.  As  a  pot  plant  for  cool  conservatory 
decoration,  it  is  thoroughly  well  worth  growing. 
Besides  being  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  hand- 
some of  the  European  species  of  the  genus,  it  is 
also  one  of  the  most  interesting,  by  reason  of  the 
peculiarities  in  its  geographical  distribution.  A 
full  account  of  the  species  from  the  latter  stand- 
point may  be  found  in  Dr.  H.  Christ's  recently 
published  and  extremely  interesting  work,  "  La 
Flore  de  la  Suisse  et  ses  Origines."  In  Switzer- 
land Dentaria  polyphylla  is  found  in  the  humid 
ravines  of  some  of  the  Pine  and  Fir  forests. 

Early  flo'wering  SclUas.— The  following 
species  of  Scilla  are  now  in  flower  at  Tottenham. 
The  earliest  seems  to  be  S.  bifolia,  the  brightest  of 
all  hardy  bulbous  plants.  Next  in  point  of  earli- 
ness is  the  well-known  S.  sibirica.  There  is  also 
anew  variety  of  this  Squill  well  worthy  of  a  special 
note ;  it  is  named  ucranica,  and  is  said  to  be 
larger,  more  robust,  and  of  even  a  richer  blue  than 
the  original.  It  is  also  said  to  be  earlier  ;  but 
the  plants  of  it  in  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  were  when 
we  saw  them  scarcely  advanced  enough  to  judge 
of  its  merits.  Another  new  and  uncommon  Squill 
in  flower  here  is  Scilla  puschkinioides,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  very  showj*  plant,  and  decidedly 
not  so  pretty  as  Paschkinia  libanotica,  after  which 
it  is  presumably  named.  The  flowers  are  loosely 
arranged  on  the  spikes  ;  each  is  about  the  size  of  a 
sixpenny  piece  and  of  a  pale  porcelain-blue.  It 
was  flowering  in  an  unheated  frame. 

Lachenalias  planted  out.— Not  until  the 
other  day  had  we  seen  Lachenalias  in  such  beauty 
as  they  are  now  in  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at  Totten- 
ham, where  there  is  a  frameful  of  the  handsome 
L.  pendula  planted  out  in  free  soil.  The  whole 
of  these  plants  are  in  full  flower,  and  the  scores 
of  spikes,  rising  a  foot  or  so  in  height  and  pro- 
fusely furnished  with  deep  red  flowers,  form  really 
a  pretty  sight.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  best  results  are  obtained  from  Lachenalias 
when  planted  out  in  this  way  ;  when  cultivated 
in  pots  they  require  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
grow  them  well.  The  frame  in  the  Tottenham 
nursery  is  a  simple  affair  and  unheated,  but  it  is 
of  course  well  protected  from  frosts  by  means  of 
wooden  covers  and  other  protecting  material.  The 
only  fear  in  thus  growing  Lachenalias  and  other 
bulbs  of  a  similar  degree  of  hardiness  is  that  they 
would  succumb  during  a  long  protracted  spell  of 
frost  such  as  we  experience  during  some  winters. 
The  present  winter  has,  however,  been  most 
favourable  for  all  planted-out  tender  bulbs,  in- 
cluding those  from  the  Cape  ;  therefore  the  expe- 


riment so  far  has  been  most  successful.  Besides 
L.  pendula,  which  is  perhaps  the  handsomest  of 
all  Lachenalias,  there  are  numerous  other  showy 
species  in  flower  in  the  Tottenham  nursery. 
Among  these  are  L.  aurea  and  the  new  hybrid  L, 
Nelsoni,  a  strikingly  pretty  variety  possessing 
massive  spikes  of  flowers  of  the  richest  golden 
yellow.  L.  quadricolor  is  flowering  in  perfection. 
This  likewise  is  an  extremely  handsome  plant,  the 
four  distinct  tints  in  the  flowers  rendering  them 
most  pleasing.  To  one  interested  in  bulbous 
plants  the  sight  of  these  Lachenalias  in  flower  is 
alone  worth  a  visit  to  this  nursery. 

Corbularia  citrina.— Both  this  new  Daffo- 
dil and  the  charming  little  C.  monophylla  may 
now  be  seen  in  flower  side  by  side  in  a  cool  house 
in  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at  Tottenham.  We  hardly 
knew  which  to  admire  most,  the  creamy  white 
monophylla  or  the  primrose-yellow  citrina,  both 
being  equally  pretty.  The  latter.however,  possesses 
the  additional  charm  of  novelty,  and  therefore 
attracts  most  attention.  Its  flowers  are  some- 
what larger  than  those  of  the  ordinary  Hoop-pet- 
ticoat Daffodil  (Narcissus  Bulbocodium).  The  • 
trumpet  of  the  flower  is  quite  crinoline-shaped, 
and  does  not  reflex  at  the  edge,  as  in  monophylla. 
The  colour,  which  is  soft  and  delicate,  is  admired 
by  everyone.  These  two  choice  Daffodils  are  both 
planted  out  in  an  unheated  house  where  they  can 
obtain  the  full  benefit  of  every  glimpse  of  sun- 
shine, and  yet  be  secure  from  winds  and  rains, 
which  would  soon  mar  their  delicate  beauty. 

Ehododendron  Falconerl. — In  the  Royal 
Winter  Gardens  at  the  West  Coates  Nursery, 
Edinburgh,  a  fine  specimen  of  this  noble  Rhodo- 
denddron  may  be  seen  in  full  bloom.  Some  idea 
of  its  size  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  of  its 
bearing  thirty  grand  trusses  of  large  white 
flowers,  each  truss  consisting  of  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  individual  blooms.  The  plant  was 
raised  originally  from  seed,  and  is  a  very  distinct 
form  of  this  superb  Himalayan  Ehododendron. 
Messrs.  Laird  inform  me  that  it  flowers  equally 
profusely  every  year.  R.  argenteum  is  flowering 
at  the  Pinkhill  Nursery  of  this  flrm ;  though  not 
such  a  free  flowerer,  its  trusses  are  fully  larger 
than  those  of  Falconeri,  and  of  a  purer  white, 
without  the  dark  blotch  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
cup— a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  R.  Fal- 
coneri. These  are  certainly  two  Rhododendrons 
that  no  large  conservatory  or  winter  garden  should 
be  without.— Ob.server. 


Early  Rhododendrons.  —  Among  the 
smaller  Ericaceae  at  Kew,  a  couple  of  these  Rhodo- 
dendrons are  just  now  objects  of  interest,  being 
profusely  laden  with  brightly  coloured  blossoms. 
One  is  R.  davuricum,  a  shrub  about  a  yard  high, 
deciduous  during  severe  winters,  but  sub-evergreen 
in  mild  ones.  The  leaves  are  small  and  dark  green, 
and  the  flowers  rosy  purple,  something  like  those 
of  Azalea  amoena.  R  pr;ecox,  the  second  sort 
alluded  to,  is  a  hybrid  between  R.  davuricum  and 
the  Himalayan  R.  ciliatum.  In  this,  both  leaves 
and  flowers  are  twice  the  size  of  those  of  R. 
davuricum.  The  blossoms  are  rosy  lilac,  but  they 
vary  somewhat  when  produced  under  different 
conditions.  Another  kind  is  R.  Early  Gem,  said 
to  be  a  cross  between  davuricum  and  prsecox,  but 
it  most  resembles  the  last-named  kind.  Though 
frequently  injured  by  frosts  when  in  the  open 
ground,  these  Rhododendrons  are  valuable  under 
glass,  as  without  any  forcing  they  can  be  had  in 
bloom  at  a  time  when  forced  plants  form  the  bulk 
of  flowering  subjects  in  both  greenhouses  and  con- 
servatories.— H.  P. 


Dlosma  ericoides. — This  handsome  little 
Heath-leaved  Diosma  is  invaluable  for  furnishing 
neat  sprigs  of  green,  with  a  pleasant  aromatic 
scent,  for  button-hole  bouquets.  It  thrives  in 
sandy  peat  in  a  cool  greenhouse  ;  the  flowers  are 
very  minute,  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  borne  singly 
at  the  ends  of  the  branchlets  ;  it  bears  cutting  to 
any  extent.  It  is  also  a  good  room  plant,  bearing 
confinement  well,  and  esteemed  for  the  pleasing 
fragrance  possessed  by  its  flowers  and  leaves. — 
A.  M.,  Cranmore 
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NOTES. 


Forma  of  Ivy. — It  is  scarcely  possible  for 
us  to  be  too  emphatic  in  our  praises  .of  the  most 
distinct  forms  of  Ivy,  since  bat  few  other  hardy 


among  tbem  or  a  few  plants  of  Pyracantha  or  of 
Simons'  C'otoncastcr  for  the  sake  of  their  coral 
fruitage.  The  large-leaved  golden  Ivy  is  also  very 
effective  here  and  there  along  a  sunny  wall,  es- 
pecially it  contrasted  with  the  small-leaved  kind 


like  delicate  leaf  embroidery,  and  for  shining:  green 
leafage  but  few  equal  the  one  calUd  lucida      The 
two  other  kinds  sketched  are  has'ata  and  digitata, 
both  free  growing  anddislinct  sorts. 
Ivy  leaves. — Common  Ivy  is  tolerably  plenti- 


i'  \: 


Heart-leaeed  ley  (Hedem  Rcegntriana). 


Olosstj  Toy  (ff.  lucida). 


ArroiV'leaved  Ivy  (H.  haitatii). 


Fi/iger-teaved  Ivy  (ff.  diji'ata). 


Irish  Ivy  (ff.  cailariensis). 
VARIOUS    FORMS    OF    IVY. 


Bird's  foot  Ivy  (n.  pedata) 


climbing  plants  ever  give  to  ns  a  tithe  of  their 
freshness  and  variety.  A  good  long  stretch  of  wall 
covered  with  a  selection  of  the  best  green-leaved 
kinds  is  always  interesting,  and  never  more  so 
than  during  the  winter  months,  e.-pecially  if  at 
intervals  the  golden  Japanese  Jasmine  is  planted 


atropnrpurea,  which  has  dark  purple  or  bronzy 
foliage  at  this  season.  Of  the  large-leaved  kinds, 
one  of  the  most  distinct  is  canarien^is,  or  large- 
leaved  Irish  Ivy,  and  Ra^gner's  variety,  with  leathery 
heart-shaped  foliage,  is  also  handsome.  The  Bird's- 
footlvy  (pedata)  is  curious, as  it  clings  to  the  stones 


fnl  nearly  everywhere,  but  it  is  not  common  to 
tind  a  good  distinct  series  of  its  many  varieties 
even  in  the  best  gardens.  Of  all  the  different 
forms  of  Ivy,  I  think  the  large-leaved  golden  one 
of  the  best ;  certamly  the  best  of  the  variegated 
kinds.  ItEegner's  variety  is  also  very  bold,  its  great 
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glossy,  heart-shaped  leaves  most  effective.  Algeri- 
ensis  is  another  fine-leaved  kind,  the  form  dentata 
prodacing  foliage  even stilllargerwhen  well  grown. 
For  making  low  evergreen  edgings  on  the  turf,  for 
carpeting  banks,  the  covering  of  bare  walls  and 
old  tree  stamps,  we  have  no  other  evergreen  shrub 
so  fresh  and  variable,  or  so  easily  cultivated  as  are 
these  forms  of  the  Ivy  green.  Perhaps  one  reason 
why  the  finer  kinds  of  Ivy  are  comparatively  un- 
common is  the  fact  that  a  strong  prejudice  exists 
against  Ivy  in  many  minds.  It  is  an  erroneous  no- 
tion that  Ivy  injures  buildings  against  the  walls  of 
which  it  is  planted  ;  it  never  injures  a  good  wall, 
nor  a  sound  house,  but,  on  the  contrary,  hides  and 
softens  the  stony  bareness  of  the  one  and  adds 
beauty  and  freshness  to  the  other. 

Seedling  Primulas. — Hardy  Primroses  and 
Polyanthuses  of  the  ordinary  decorative  kind  (as  in 
the  case  of  Anemones)  are  never  seen  to  better 
advantage  than  when  raised  from  seeds  sown 
every  year.  The  best  time  to  sow  is  in  summer  or 
autumn  as  soon  as  the  seed  ripens  upon  the 
plants.  In  this  way  a  good  stock  of  fresh  young 
plants  is  obtained  for  planting  out  every  spring. 
If  any  varieties  of  exceptional  merit  are  thus  raised, 
they  may  be  increased  by  division,  as  in  the 
case  of  named  florists'  varieties.  One  can  never 
have  too  many  Primroses  for  spring  bloom,  and  as 
good  strains  of  seed  are  now  obtainable,  no  garden 
need  lack  these  gems  of  the  opening  year.  Some 
rich,  dark  velvety  Polyanthuses  and  gold-laced 
varieties  (seedlings)  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Murphy,  of  Cloninel,  last  year,  are  now  really 
lovely  in  a  Holly-sheltered  nook  beneath  a  grace- 
ful bit  of  Japanese  Bamboo.  Above  all  others  for 
decorative  work  are  to  be  prized  those  giant  Poly- 
anthuses of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  Butter  and  Eggs, 
and  Golconda  race,  great  Oxlips  of  all  shades  of 
yellow  and  orange,  and  some  with  huge  trusses  of 
a  Daffodil-like  gold  ! 

Flo'wer-frlnged  streams.— Of  a  particu- 
lar district  of  the  broads,  near  Wroxham,  Mr. 
Davies  has  painted  a  delightful  picture.  "  From 
Horning  Ferry  to  Wroxham  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  stretch  on  the  three  rivers.  Woods, 
meadows,  corn-fields,  eel-set.a,  yachts,  wherries, 
and  boats  crowd  upon  the  eye.  Lilied  pools, 
green-bordered  shadowy  dykes,  and  sequestered 
broads  invite  detours  and  explorations.  The  clear 
brimming  river  laves  the  drooping  Grasses  and  the 
blue  Forget-me-nots.  The  deep  purple  fringes  of 
the  Reeds  toy  with  the  bending  branches  and 
rustling  leaves  of  Oak  and  Alder.  The  jewelled 
kingfisher  sways  on  a  Reed,  a  yellow  Iris  flower 
bending  over  his  blue  back.  As  the  seasons 
change,*©  the  colours  of  the  riverside  vegetation 
change,  and  when  the  great  leaves  of  the  Water 
Docks  are  yellow,  and  the  trees  drop  their  many- 
tinted  leaves  on  the  dimpled  river,  the  gorgeous 
masses  of  colour  and  the  variety  of  them  are  be- 
yond any  feeble  words  of  ours  to  picture."  These 
descriptions  bring  the  flat  fen  country  before  our 
eyes,  and  remind  us  of  De  Wint's  pictures  of  the 
herons  in  the  Reeds  and  of  the  lapwings  in  flocks, 
of  quaint  little  villages  nestling  among  the  sun-lit 
trees,  of  the  towers  of  Lincoln  itself  against  a 
pearl-grey  sky. 

Anemones  as  annuals.— Mr.  Smith  did 
yeoman's  service  in  his  article  on  Anemones  (pp. 
101,  102),  and  is  so  exhaustive,  that  1  can  add  no- 
thing to  it  of  any  cultural  importance.  The  great- 
est difficulty  is  to  obtain  seed  of  a  really  superior 
strain.  "  St,  Brigid's  "  Anemones  are  by  far  the 
flnest  I  ever  saw,  and,  as  Mr.  Smith  says,  are  the 
result  of  rigid  selection.  Every  flower,  I  believe, 
must  be  over  i  inches  in  diameter  and  double 
or  semi-double,  or  seed  from  it  is  ignored.  Seed 
so  selected  yields  a  large  percentage  of  double 
flowers  of  all  colours,  and  as  fine,  if  not  finer,  than 
the  named  sorts  of  which  tubers  are  sent  to  us 
from  the  Continent.  Really  good  Anemone  seed 
cannot  be  purchased,  or,  if  so,  I  have  hitherto  been 
unfortunate  ;  but  by  buying  the  best-named  kinds 
and  selecting  seeds  from  these,  no  doubt  a  good 
strain  could  soon  be  acquired.  By  sowing  seed 
beds  at  intervals  from  February  until  May,  Ane- 
mone coronaria  may  be  had  in  bloom  all  the  j'ear. 
Cat  in  the  bud  stage  and   brought  indoors,  the 


flowers  grow  and  open  out  in  water,  enduring  fresh 
and  fair  for  many  days.  As  Mr.  Smith  says,  seed 
sown  in  February  yields  flowers  from  September 
onwards,  and  by  thus  treating  this  Windflower  as 
an  annual,  making  fresh  sowings  every  year,  the 
best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

Daphne  Mezereum. — Flowering  with  the 
winter  Jasmine,  with  Clematis  cirrhosa,  with 
seedling  Primroses,  and  with  the  earliest  Snow- 
drops, the  old  MezereoD,  as  it  is  generally 
called,  is  most  welcome  ;  its  leafless  shoots 
are  of  a  soft  ash  colour,  and  they  are  now 
closely  studded  with  ruby  buds  and  purple  blos- 
soms. If  the  flowering  twigs  are  cut  and  placed 
in  fresh  water  indoors,  their  fragrance  is  delicious. 
A  good  bed  of  this  Daphne  deserves  a  place  in 
all  good  gardens  ;  it  is  always  interesting  alike  in 
flower,  in  leafage,  and  when  covered  with  its 
coral-red  fruits.  There  is  a  white-flowered  variety 
which  is  even  prettier  than  the  purple-blossomed 
type,  and  its  berries  are  of  a  soft  yellow  or  amber 
colour.  A  very  pretty  group  might  be  made  of 
these  two  shrubs,  and  for  company  add  Rhodo- 
dendron prcecox — also  now  beautifully  in  flower 
— and  a  few  plants  of  Jasminum  nudiflorum 
trained  bush  fashion.  These,  in  a  bed  of  peat  and 
loam,  with  an  edging  of  fresh  green  Ivy  or  with  a 
belt  of  Mr.  Davis's  hybrid  Pernettyas,  would  form 
an  agreeable  feature  in  any  good  garden. 

Fruit  -  packing  frauds. — We  are  told 
that  there  are  "  tricks  in  all  trades  "  except  our 
own,  but  that  note  at  p.  81,  under  the  above  head- 
ing, if  it  be  generally  true,  drives  at  a  weak  point 
in  our  home  fruit  trade.  At  one  time  I  remember 
the  barrels  of  Newtown  Pippin  Apples  which 
came  from  America  were  heavily  "  salted  "  with 
fruits  of  a  very  similar,  but  spurious  variety ;  but 
this  dodge  was  soon  detected,  as  all  dishonesty 
must  ever  be,  sooner  or  later,  and  latterly  the 
stock  of  American  fruit  has  improved,  and  the 
sample  is  a  true  one.  Deceptions  of  all  kinds  are 
the  ruin  of  trade,  and  perhaps  it  is  owing  to  in- 
stances of  such  deliberate  fraud  as  those  your  cor- 
respondent points  out  so  plainly  that  agents  offer 
such  small  returns  for  home-grown  fruit.  We 
did  not  believe  that  wholesale  market  growers 
ever  adopted  the  *'  costermonger's  dodge  "  of  put- 
ting the  best  fruit  at  the  top  of  the  basket ;  but 
our  faith,  it  appears,  was  misplaced  after  all. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  In  Afghanis- 
tan.— The  extreme  fertility  of  the  Kuram  district 
is  due  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  abundance  of 
water,  and  the  shelter  of  closely-encircling  hills, 
so  that  this  valley  is  really  a  suntrap,  and  fruit- 
ful orchards  and  fertile  gardens  are  common 
From  the  Apricot,  Plum,  Apple,  Grape,  Quince, 
and  Elajagnus,  and  the  Amlok  (Diospyros  Lotus) 
fair  crops  of  good  fruit  are  obtained,  but  not  so 
good  as  that  imported  from  the  Cabul  direction. 
As  vegetables  the  natives  cultivate  Onions,  Beet, 
Turnips,  Radishes,  Brinjals  (Egg  fruits),  red. 
Pepper  (Chilies),  Pumpkins,  Melons,  Cucumbers 
and  Water  Melons  in  abundance.  The  whole  of 
the  land  is  carefully  terraced  and  irrigated  Tsvo 
crops  are  produced  during  the  year.  The  Goose- 
berry is  wild  at  [1000  feet  to  10,000  feet  altitude, 
and  the  Apricot  is  largely  cultivated  in  orchards 
up  to  OOOO  feet.  A  scandent  Vine  climbs  over 
the  largest  orchard  trees,  and  of  this  there  are 
two  varieties,  one  bearing  white  and  the  other 
purple  fruit.  A  small  green  seedless  Grape  is 
grown  in  bush  form,  or  as  standards  a  yard  high. 
The  best  tJrapes,  however,  come  from  the  Logan 
Valley  and  from  the  Cabul  district. 

Tree  Ferns.— In  the  "  Higli  Alps  of  New 
Zealand  "  much  admiration  is  expressed  at  the 
beautj',  freshness,  and  luxuriance  of  tlie  Tree 
Ferns  :  ''  Vertical  cliffs  rose  for  thousands  of  feet 
on  either  hand,  and  we  drove  into  Milford  Sound 
before  a  blast  so  strong  as  almost  to  make  steam- 
ing unnecessary  ;  the  surface  of  the  sea  would  now 
and  then  be  torn  off  in  sheets,  driven  along  in 
spindrift,  and  again  all  would  be  calm  as  glass. 
Waterfalls  resembling  the  Staubach  came  down 
the  cliffs  from  far  above  the  clouds,  and  were 
blown  away  into  mid-air  by  the  fury  of  the  storm. 
Wherever  vegetation  could  get  a  footing  on  these 


immense  precipices,  lovely  Tree  Ferns  and  darker 
shrubs  grew  in  profusion,  all  dripping  with  mois- 
ture, and  running  up  the  cliffs  in  long  strips  of 
verdure  till  lost  to  our  view  aloft  in  the  torn  white 
mists.  The  vivid  green  of  the  foliage  was  the 
feature  of  all  this  wondrous  scene  which  struck 
me  most.  .  .  .  The  mists  now  cleared  off,  the  rain 
ceased,  and  as  we  entered  the  inner  basin  of  the 
Sound  the  forests  increased  in  beauty.  The  Totaro 
Pines,  draped  with  festoons  of  grey  Lichens,  con- 
trasted well  with  the  soft  green  of  the  great  Fern 
fronds,  and  formed  a  suitable  background  to  the 
scarlet  blossoms  of  the  Rata  ( Metrosideros  lucida), 
which  here  and  there  lit  up  the  surface  of  the 
forest  with  patches  of  intense  colour." 

Veronica. 


LETTERS  FROM  INDLA.. 

Tea  gardens  and  Tea  plantees.— After  the 
Mungpoo  plantation  I  visited  a  Tea  garden,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Dominy,  nephew  of  Mr. 
Dominy,  the  skilful  orchidist.  The  cultivation  of 
Tea  is  carried  on  in  almost  all  the  available  land 
in  British  possession  on  the  mountains  of  India. 
It  extends  from  the  Terai,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
to  about  5000  feet  up  or  more.  Some  of  the  best 
Tea  gardens  are  at  an  elevation  of  from  2000  feet 
to  4500  feet.  The  Chinese  variety  is  that  which 
is  most  extensively  grown  on  the  mountains,  and 
the  Assam  variety  most  in  the  Terai  and  Assam. 
The  plants,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  come 
into  bearing  after  three  years,  and  are  pruned 
down  every  year  into  flat-topped  bushes  about 
2  feet  high.  The  only  reason  for  such  pruning  is 
convenience  in  picking.  Much  of  this  is  done  by 
women  and  children.  Manure  is  largely  used  by 
some  planters,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
beneficial  results  have  been  obtained  therefrom  j 
besides,  it  is  most  expensive  and  can  only  be 
carried  out  under  great  difficulties.  Evidently, 
the  natural  decomposing  vegetable  soil  is 
the  best  food  for  the  Tea  plant.  The  Tea- 
planter  who  so  kindly  entertained  me  is  a 
good  specimen  of  his  class.  The  company  he 
manages  for  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  hills,  and  I 
believe  that  for  its  prosperity  it  is  indebted  greatly 
to  its  manager.  1  should  imagine  that  Tea-plant- 
ing is  not  a  ditficult  thing  for  a  man  properly 
trained  as  a  gardener.  One  or  two  special  quali- 
flcations  are  required  perhaps,  such  as  a  will  of 
one's  own  and  ability  to  maintain  it.  He  must 
be  a  man  qualified  to  command  coolies,  and,  above 
all,  able  to  work  and  willing  to  show  others  how 
work  should  be  done.  A  knowledge  of  pruning 
such  as  a  good  gardener  would  have  is  also  indis- 
pensable. I  have  met  many  planters  in  my  time 
of  Tea,  Indigo,  and  Tobacco,  and  my  idea  is  that 
the  wrong  class  of  men  are  sent  out  generally  as 
assistants.  Men  who  cannot  get  their  living  at 
home  make  poor  planters  ;  yet  this  is  the  class 
often  sent  out  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a  com- 
pany. Some  director's  or  agent's  fortieth  cousin 
or  great  friend  of  some  one  belonging  to  the 
firm  is  considered  to  be  good  enough  for  a  planter. 
A  greater  mistake  could  not  be  made ;  such  men 
know  nothing  about  work ;  most  of  them  have 
been  crammed  at  college,  and  thus  have  lost  their 
wits.  Under  such  management  the  affairs  of  the 
company  gradually  go  wrong.  On  an  estate  that 
had  thus  got  into  bad  circumstances  a  gardener 
was  employed  to  set  it  right ;  after  a  few  years  it 
began  to  improve,  and  now  it  pays  15  percent., 
besides  large  extensions  having  been  made  and 
the  estate  otherwise  improved.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say  that  every  gardener  would  make  a  good  Tea 
planter  ;  not  by  any  means  ;  but  there  are  amongst 
gardeners  men  much  better  fitted  for  planters 
than  could  be  got  from  any  other  class,  and  plenty 
that  would  be  only  too  glad  to  accept  such  work. 
When  a  young  man  is  engaged  as  an  assistant 
planter  he  has  to  sign  an  agreement  for  three 
years,  and  his  salary  during  that  time  is  barely 
enough  to  keep  him.  It  takes  twelve  months  to 
learn  the  language,  and  it  is  generally  a  year 
before  he  is  of  much  use  on  a  plantation.  Hindu- 
stani is  chiefly  spoken,  and  is  not  difficult  to 
learn.  When  a  young  assistant  arrives  in  Cal- 
cutta he  goes  to  his  agents,  who  treat  him  coldly, 
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particalarly  if  he  is  a  gardener.  He  is  told  to 
engage  a  "  bearer  "  or  servant  (generally  an  awful 
rogue)  at  about  14  rupees  per  month,  and  with 
this  "  bearer "  he  is  packed  off  to  the  nearest 
station  to  the  plantation,  but  long  before  he  gets 
there  he  wishes  he  had  never  left  his  home,  or  his 
12s.  per  week  in  a  London  nursery.  Rupees  seem 
to  go  easier  than  sixpences  at  home,  and  his 
thoughts  are  of  the  gloomiest  description.  I  once 
travelled  with  such  a  young  man  from  Calcutta 
to  Jelpigori,  on  the  Northern  Bengal  Railway.  I 
never  saw  anyone  in  such  a  fix.  He  had  no  letter 
of  introduction  to  the  manager,  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  the  language,  no  rug  even  to  sleep  in, 
and  it  was  bitterly  cold  ;  he  told  me  he  had  re- 
ceived no  instructions,  except  to  get  to  such  a 
place  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  place  was  one 
of  the  most  unhealthy  in  the  Terai. 

Generally  the  Tea  company  tries  to  get  as  much 
as  they  can  out  of  a  young  Tea  planter,  and  the 
best  thing  for  a  man  to  do  is  to  show  the  Tea  com- 
pany or  manager  how  much  he  is  worth.  A  good 
man  is  sure  to  get  on.  I  was  once  told  by  an  old 
employer,  "  Ask  as  many  questions  as  you  like,  but 
never  give  advice,"  and  I  found  this  a  good  maxim 
to  work  on.  I  agree  with  a  man  holding  his  own 
in  an  argument  with  his  friends,  but  never  with 
an  employer,  even  if  right,  particularly  if  the  assis- 
tant happens  to  be  under  a  self-confident  planter. 
I  would  therefore  advise  a  young  gardener  coming 
out  as  a  Tea  planter  to  thoroughly  understand  what 
sort  of  a  man  he  has  as  manager  before  he  shows 
any  of  his  abilities.  One  thing  is  certain,  and  that 
is  that  what  may  be  called  gentlemen  planters  are 
nearly  worn  out.  It  will  therefore  be  the  gardener's 
turn  next. 

It  is  necessary  for  a  planter  to  be  well  up  in  the 
propagation  of  plants ;  he  should  also  know  a  little 
botany,  and  he  should  likewise  be  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  common  medicines,  as  he  is  sometimes 
required  to  doctor  his  coolies.  If  he  is  a  naturalist, 
so  much  the  better ;  he  will  be  able  to  amuse 
himself  in  his  spare  time  and  be  a  boon  to  his 
friends  at  home.  He  should  be  a  good  scholar 
and  able  to  talk  fairly  well.  Above  all  he  should 
be  able  to  command  his  own  temper  and  will  as 
(0  drink  and  other  vices.  C.  Maries. 


Flower  Garden. 


THE  NEW  AURICULAS. 

From  my  experience  with  raising  Auriculas,  and 
acquaintance  with  the  work  of  seedling  raising  in 
the  collections  of  a  few  friends,  I  feel  assured  that 
the  true  beauty  of  the  flower  has  been  much  in- 
tensified and  increased  within  the  last  ten  years. 
The  exhibitions  of  the  National  Auricula  Society 
have  been  at  once  most  instructive  and  encourag- 
ing— severe  tests  for  the  many  inferior  old  varie- 
ties and  a  wholesome  check  upon  the  appearance 
of  seedlings  unable  to  stand  with  credit  in  the  best 
company. 

Old  flowers  of  weak  and  undecided  properties 
will  disappear  as  the  best  become  more  accessible, 
and  the  raiser  of  high  blood  seedlings  values  them 
not  by  the  number  of  weak  sorts  they  can  beat, 
but  by  the  few,  it  any,  that  can  beat  them.  As  yet 
the  stock  of  any  first-rate  seedling  is  very  small  as 
compared  with  the  distributed  stock  of  an  old 
first-rate  variety  ;  and  unless  the  young  sort  be  in 
good  health  and  fair  quantity,  it  may  not  be 
always,  or  even  often,  producible  in  competition  on 
a  given  day.  There  will  often  bloom  grievous 
specimens  of  the  best  old  cracks  in  abject 
poverty  of  character,  and  they  sorely  wound 
our  pride  in  them  thereby.  Therefore  the 
errors  of  youth  in  a  seedling  of  tried  merit  must 
be  allowed  for  equally  with  the  follies  of  old  age. 
Very  few  of  the  best  old  Auriculas  remain  un- 
beaten in  points  of  highest  quality,  and  therefore 
of  truest  beauty. 

In  the  self  class  none ;  in  the  green  edges 
none ;  in  the  white  edges  none.  Among  the  greys 
will  ever  in  our  time  remain,  for  the  sake  of  what 
they  can  be,  Robin  Lancashire's  Lancashire 
Hero  and  Headley's  George  Lightbody,  for  at 
their  best  these  flowers  are  magnificent  Auriculas. 


Still  there  will  be  greys  to  equal  them,  even  as 
they,  in  the  honours  of  a  long  day,  have  more 
than  equalled  all  others  of  their  class.  Of  the 
new  ones  certificated  last  year  from  Mr.  Barlow 
and  myself,  I  may  speak  alike  freely,  since  they 
were  all  raised  from  seed  I  had  saved  in  the  old 
home  at  Kirkby  Malzeard.  1  like  my  green  edge 
Monarch  better  than  my  friend's  Greenfinch. 
Monarch  was  heavier  in  his  black  ground  colour 
than  when  he  first  bloomed,  but  Greenfinch  will 
be  a  tame  flower  in  comparison,  the  ground  colour, 
a  dullish  brown,  but  the  edge  a  pure  medium 
green.  Monarch  has  in  him  the  blood  and  bril- 
liance of  old  Freedom  in  his  best  days  and  dress ; 
all  the  rich  depth  of  Freedom's  dark  green  edge 
and  black  velvet  body,  but  Monarch's  petal  is 
broad  and  round,  which  Freedom's  never  was,  and 
paste  of  a  radiant  broad  round  white,  while  Free- 
dom there  and  elsewhere  is  a  woefully  angular 
flower.  Ajax  is  a  quiet  little  grey  I  raised  some 
time  ago,  and  always  a  flower  I  could  trust  in  a 
twelve  if  I  had  it  out.  The  broad  paste  is  bright 
and  round,  and  the  body  colour  black  and  pure, 
apt  to  be  heavy  on  a  plant  grossly  grown,  and 
the  edge  a  true  silvery  grey. 

Mr.  Barlow's  selfs,  namely,  Adonis  and  Car- 
buncle, have  in  them  the  blood  of  my  chief 
favourite  seedling  Heroine;  in  fact,  I  had  used 
no  other  pollen  but  hers  that  season  in  selfs,  but 
I  do  not  think  either  cff  these  will  ever  equal 
Heroine ;  the  perfect  balance  of  her  features  and 
the  sweet  expression  of  her  intense  beauty  have 
not  been  seen  in  any  of  her  children  yet.  I  could 
tell  of  several  distinct  lines  of  progress  with  the 
Auricula  of  late  years.  The  notched  petal  in  the 
self  class  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  in  the  per- 
fectly rounded  outline,  now  not  rare,  we  have  this 
lovely  class  greatly  improved.  White  edges,  with 
bluish  violet  body  colours,  represented  among  the 
old  flowers  by  such  as  Bonny  Lass,  owe  their  best 
present  examples  to  the  efforts  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
Simonite,  of  Sheflield.  He  has  a  very  lovely  blue- 
grounded  white  edge,  but  perhaps  the  sweetest 
example  was  one  that,  to  our  great  grief,  died  after 
its  maiden  bloom.  In  my  few  successes  in  this 
class  {e.g..  Blue  Bell,  that  very  nearly  died  after 
it  got  a  certificate)  I  have  so  far  ploughed  with 
my  friend's  heifer.  The  blue  ground  whites  will 
be  a  very  lovely  variety  of  the  class,  and  more 
good  ones  are  needed.  Another  great  advance 
has  been  the  attainment  of  a  good  yellow  or  even 
golden  tube  in  the  light  violet  or  blue  selfs. 
Hitherto  in  flowers  of  this  type  the  tube  has  been 
pale  watery,  getting  worse  with  every  day  of  age, 
and  making  the  whole  flower  look  weak  and  worn. 
But  the  newest  light  I  have  had  break  in  upon  me 
with  seedling  Auriculas  has  been  the  advent — I 
know  not  whence  or  how — of  a  flight  of  pink  self 
seedlings  of  tints  of  rich  peach  blossom  and  darker 
shades  of  rose.  These  have  fortunately  rich  yellow 
tubes  and  dense  white  paste,  and  their  delicacy  of 
beauty  and  the  contrast  of  their  colours  with  all 
others  are  most  attractive.  I  should  like  to  say  a 
word  here  against  the  opinion  I  have  seen  expressed 
that  our  edged  Auriculas,  particularly  the  green 
ones,  are  feeble  monstrosities,  and  so  little  owned 
of  Nature,  that  phe  is  loth  to  let  them  live  1  All 
this  I  simply  deay,  as  being  so  much  nonsense. 
Because  green  happens  to  be  the  colour  of  most 
leaves,  it  is  not,  therefore,  the  less  a  colour  in  a 
flower  that  possesses  it,  and  in  the  edged  Auricula 
it  is  an  intense,  and  intentional,  and  true  colour, 
too. 

The  green  edge  is  as  much  the  colour  of  health 
and  purpose  in  the  Auricula  as  it  is  in  the  corolla 
of  Galanthus  plicatus,  the  Crimean  Snowdrop.  In 
the  one  the  colour  is  native  and  in  the  other 
acquired,  but  in  both  it  is  natural.  Flowers  of 
unnatural  hues  exist  only  in  millinery  and  wax- 
work. Another  fallacy  against  which  I  would 
protest  is  that  the  florist  Auriculas  are  of  a  feel  le, 
undermined,  inbred  constitution.  It  is  the  fact 
that  very  few  amongst  a  set  of  seedlings  are  miffy. 
I  have  always  had  a  few  such  and  lost  them,  but 
they  are  quite  the  rare  exception.  The  plants  are 
hardy  enough,  and  hosts  of  them  in  the  open 
country  will  grow  in  the  open  border.  But  com- 
mon sense  will  perceive  why  these  beautifully 
mealed  and  edged  flowers  are  not  fitted  for  out- 


door exposure  j  the  first  shower  of  rain  of  course 
ruins  the  meal  and  velvet,  and  the  least  that 
Nature  can  require  in  return  for  the  gift  of  that 
unique  beauty  is  that  it  should  be  taken  proper 
care  of.  F.  D.  HORNER. 

Lo7i'fields,  Bvrton-in-Lo7isdale. 


FORMING  AND  REPAIRING  LAWNS. 
It  has  been  said,  and  with  much  truth,  that  there 
is  nothing  which  adds  so  great  a  charm  to  English 
homesteads  as  the  lawns  or  Grass  plots  that  are 
generally  to  be  found  surrounding  them ;  and  as 
this  is  the  season  to  form,  relay,  or  repair 
them,  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  proper  mode  of 
procedure  may  possibly  be  useful.  In  forming 
new  lawns,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  their 
extent  must  be  dependent  on  the  ground  at  com- 
mand ;  every  endeavour  should,  however,  be  used 
to  make  them  as  roomy  as  possible,  and  towards 
this  end  much  may  be  done  by  placing  the  shrubs 
and  trees,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them,  as 
far  away  from  the  house  as  the  boundary  will 
permit ;  any  that  stand  out  ought  to  be  of  the 
best  kind.  A  lawn  need  not  necessarily  be  flat  or 
level ;  it  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  undulating, 
according  to  the  natural  formation  of  the  grouno. 
In  preparing  the  latter  for  the  turf,  the  most 
important  thing  is  to  see  that  any  portion  which 
has  been  moved  is  well  rammed,  for  if  not  it  will 
be  continually  subsiding,  and  nothing  looks  worse 
than  little  hollows  caused  by  the  settling  of 
earth.  Another  important  matter  to  bear  in  mind 
is  that  the  soil  of  lawns  should  not  be  rich,  for  if 
so  the  Grass  not  only  grows  fast,  but  coarse,  and 
it  is  impossible  under  such  circumstances  to  get 
a  good  thick  bottom  or  keep  it  in  anything  like 
the  perfect  order  attainable  when  the  roots  are 
less  fed.  This  being  so,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  use 
sand,  or  to  cart  poor  earth  for  the  levelling  and 
finishing  oS  of  the  top,  but  when  so  appUed  it 
Bhould  be  put  on  regularly,  or  the  Grass  will  be 
patchy,  which  will  spoil  the  effect  of  the  whole. 
The  levelling  being  completed  and  the  surface 
raked  smooth  and  fine,  the  next  thing  is  to  either 
sow  seed  or  use  turf,  the  latter  being  by  far  the 
best  way,  for  though  it  involves  more  labour,  time, 
and  expense,  the  work  is  at  once  complete,  while 
if  seed  be  sown  it  takes  a  year  to  get  a  good 
bottom.  The  most  suitable  turf  is  that  from 
pastures  or  waste  places  by  the  road-side  which 
have  been  closely  fed  off  and  the  Grass  is  short 
and  fine,  with  a  sprinkling  of  white  Clover  in  it. 
If  turf  of  this  kind  can  begot  a  fine  lawn  may  soon 
be  made.  The  most  handy  turves  to  work  with  are 
those  a  yard  long  and  a  foot  wide,  and  the  thinner 
they  are,  so  long  as  they  will  hang  together,  the 
easier  will  they  roll  and  lay  down  again.  No  open 
joints  should  be  left  for  the  air  to  get  in  ;  to  pre- 
vent this  it  is  a  good  plan  to  pass  the  roller  over 
the  turves  quickly  after  they  are  down,  so  as 
to  press  them  to  the  earth,  in  which  the  Grass  will 
soon  take  root.  If  any  inequalities  of  surface 
should  by  chance  exist  after  the  roller  has  been 
used,  they  may  easily  be  beaten  down  by  means 
of  a  rammer  when  the  ground  is  soft.  Wheie 
fine  turf  cannot  be  had  and  seed  has  to  be 
sown,  it  should  be  got  specially  for  the  purpose 
from  some  seedsman,  as  that  otherwise  obtained 
is  full  of  weeds,  and  never  makes  a  good  lawn. 
The  time  to  sow  is  about  the  middle  of  JIarch, 
when  the  seed  should  be  scattered  evenly  over 
the  surface  of  the  finely-raked  ground  and  slightly 
covered,  after  which,  if  birds  are  kept  from  scratch- 
ing it  out  and  devouring  it,  it  soon  germinates 
and  grows  at  a  quick  rate  if  the  weather  proves 
favourable.  Lawns  that  are  in  a  thin,  patchy  con- 
dition may  be  improved  in  two  ways  :  the  one  by 
cutting  out  the  bare  or  worn  parts  and  relaying 
with  fresh  flag,  and  the  other  by  a  top-dressing  of 
rich,  finely-sifted  soil,  to  which  should  be  added 
some  soot  and  fresh-slaked  lime,  which  will  not 
only  stimulate  the  Grass  and  give  it  a  rich  deep 
green  colour,  but  will  also  kill  all  Moss,  which  on 
some  lawns  is  very  troublesome  and  if  not  checked 
or  destroyed  soon  gets  entire  possession.  Daisies 
and  Plantains,  too,  are  often  a  nuisance,  and  to 
eradicate  these  weeds  there  is  no  plan  better  than 
cutting  or  digging  them  out,  which,  unless  they 
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are  thick,  is  no  great  task  if  set  about  in  real 
earnest  with  a  sharp  and  suitable  tool.        D.  S. 


AURICULAS. 


5157.— Woolly  aphis  in  apring.— In  reply 
to  "A.  J.'s"  enquiry  as  to  what  to  do  now  with 
Auriculas  very  much  infested  with  woolly  aphis, 
the  sincerest  answer  1  can  give  is  what  I  should 
do  myself.     I  have  had  a  good  many  set  battles 
with  this  insect,  not  because   it  visibly  affected 
the  health  of  the  plants,  but  because,  as  a  para- 
site, it  could  not  be  esteemed  a  cleanly  thing,  and 
could  do  no  good  if  it  did  no  harm.     Yet  such  of 
my  plants  as  have  had  woolly  aphis  have  always 
looked  jnst  as  vigorous  and  have  bloomed  just  as 
well  as  those  that  were  free  from  it,  and  I  have 
not  known  where  it  was  till  I  examined  the  roots 
or  saw  a  few  audacious  specimens  of  the  insect 
attempting  a  settlement    round    the  neck  of    a 
plant.       This,  I  think,  the  woolly  aphis   should 
never  at  any  time  be  allowed  to  do.     It  lies  there 
to  await  the  issue  of  the  newest  and  best  white 
fibres  which  the  plant  throws  out  at  every  active 
period  of  the  year's  growth,  and  especially  during 
March  and  April,  when  the  rapid  and  luxuriant 
foliage  and  the  flower-stem,  with  its  nest  of  young 
buds,  large  of  appetite,  need  all  the  efforts  the 
plant  can  make  underground.      When,  however, 
these  vigorous  new  roots  find  themselves  in  con- 
tact, not  with  the  kindly  soil,  but  with  this  dry- 
coated  parasite  and  all  his  untidy  waterproof  cast- 
off  wearing  apparel,  they  can  get  but  feebly  or  never 
at  all  beyond  it,  turning  back  upon  themselves  with 
some  such  baffled  look  as  a  snail  expresses  by  his 
horn  when  he  has  run  the  tipof  it  againstsomething 
disagreeable.     The  woolly  aphis  on  the  roots,  like 
the  red    spider  on    the    leaves,   belongs   to    the 
Great  Unwashed  in  insect  life.     Water  is  his  bane, 
and    a  good  wetting    to  the   skin  his  antidote. 
Heace  he  is  constructed  to  turn  water  as  cleverly 
a^  a  duck'rf  back  or  a  Nasturtium  leaf.     He  will 
weather  the  storm  of  the  most  thorough  watering, 
and  ride  on  the  foamy  crest  of  a  soft-soap  bubble 
and  ship  never  a  soapy  sea!     But  the   simplest 
liquid   that  can    be  well  rubbed  in  is  a  quantum 
siiiHcit  for  his  discomfiture.     I  have  abolished  him 
by  washing  a  plant  in  soft-soap  water  by  laying 
the  roots  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand,  and  the  firm, 
bat  not  harsh,  application  of  a  nail  brush  among 
them,  and  I  have  found  that  a  weak  solution  of 
Fir-tree  oil  has  of  itself  the  penetrating  power  of 
wetting  this  aphis  and  his  wool.     I  do  not  water 
plants  wiih  insecticides,  but  unpo*^,  wash,  and  re- 
pot  them  after    a  subsequent   cleansing  in   rain 
witer.     Now,   as  to  the  action  of  the  moment  in 
your  correspondent's  case.      He  should  certainly, 
at  all  the  pains  it   may  cost,  keep  the  insects  off 
t^e  collars  and  stems  of  his  Auriculas,  and  he  may 
slay  whole  groups  of  aphis  by  skirmishing  around 
t'le  inside  of  the  pots  and  the  ball  of  roots  with  a 
small  stiff  brush,  wetted  with  a  weak  solution  of 
Fir-tree  oil,  touching  it  well  into  the  family  parties 
he  will  meet   with   in  favourite  places  of  resort, 
8  ich   as  the  crocks  and  small  interstices  of  the 
s  til  and    rots.      He    says,    "Of  course    I  must 
not  repot  now."'     Preferably  not,  if  possible,  for 
aiy  repotting  that  means  extirpation  of  the  aphis 
mast  be  a  very  complete  and  searching  one.     Hat 
)t  his  case  be  utterly  extreme,  and  the  plants  be 
raally  so  very  much  infested  that  positively  the 
n^w  roots  and  the  old  cannot  get  moisture  by  rea- 
s  in  of  the  pest,  I  should  commend  him  to  attack  it 
Hi  will  find  that  at  present  he  need  break  no  new 
fibres.     The  plants  have  not  yet  pushed  from  the 
neck  the  flight  of  strong  white  roots  that  are  to 
support  the  full   spring  foliage   and   the  bloom. 
Tae  time  for  that  natural  stimulus  is  not  yet,  but 
h?  has  no  time  to  lose.     My  conclusions  on  the 
m^tter  are  that  even  much  appearance  of  woolly 
aphis  does  not  visibly  affect  the  plant.    But  rather 
t  lan  know  the  plant  was  choked  by  it,  and  fibres 
from  the  neck  and  stem  were  unable  to  strike  be- 
c  luse  of  it,  I  should  choose  the  alternative  of  a 
February  repotting  and  careful  washing,  and  trust 
to  the  wonderful  and  immediate  spring  energy  of 
t'le  plants  to  gain  more  than  they  would  lose  by 
the  disturbance.  Your  correspondent's  case  should 


be  a  desperate  one  to  need  the  last  resort.  How 
are  his  plants  looking  ?  Let  him  at  least  keep  the 
necks  and  stems  as  free  as  possible,  and  attack  all 
the  insects  he  can  find  round  the  inside  of  the  pots 
and  the  balls  of  roots. — F.  D.  Hoenee,  Lowfields^ 
Burton-i7i- Lonsdale. 

Fir-tree  oil  has  been  much  recommended 

as  a  means  for  destroying  the  Auricula  aphis,  but 
the  difficulty  is  to  make  it  reach  them.  Standing 
the  pots  in  water  deep  enough  to  cover  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  for  twenty-four  hours  or  so  would 
probably  kill  them,  particularly  if  a  little  Tobacco 
water  or  soft  soap  were  added. — Gr.  S.  S. 


Hellebores. — Apotheker  Bogren  appears  to 
be  the  best  of  the  spotted  section  of  this  family. 
It  is  early,  free  flowering,and  the  individual  flowers 
are  of  large  size  and  clear  in  colour  ;  the  latter  is 
a  soft  light  rosy  purple,  literally  covered  with 
crimson  spots.  I  presume  it  is  a  hybrid.  There 
are  few  hardy  plants  better  worth  pot  culture, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  H.  Commerzienrath 
Benary,  illustrated  in  last  week's  Garden.  It  is 
a  later  kind,  nearly  pure  white,  also  abundantly 
spotted  with  crimson  ;  in  fact,  pot  cultivation  seems 
to  be  the  proper  one  for  this  section,  as  from  the 
pendent  habit  of  the  blooms  the  lovely  interior 
markings  are  lost  out  in  the  border. — J.  M  ,  Char- 
mouth,  Dorset. 

Anemone  Robinsoniana.  —  Mr.  Thos 
Shortt  says  he  has  abright  crimson  and  other  varie- 
ties of  this  Anemone.  I  remember  seeing  one  crim- 
son when  a  boy  on  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  on  a  hill 
called  Wardlow  Lay  Cop,  where  there  used  also  to 
grow  Parmssia  palustris,  TroUius  europreus,  and 
Aquilegiavulgarisin  groups  amongst  bushy  Thorns 
and  Brambles.  I  have  little  doubt  that  this  bright 
Anemone  is  there  still.  There  is  also  a  variety  of 
Anemone  nemorosa  with  green  and  partly  green 
petals  near  Eyam,  in  Derbyshire,  a  curiosity  in 
its  way.  It  grows  in  considerable  patches,  and  is 
likely  to  be  permanent.  It  is  also  more  foliose 
than  the  normal  form,— Wm.  Elliott,  iS/ffy^/t/cn/, 
near  Nottingham. 

Hellebores  aa  cut  flo-wers.— Keferringto 
what  "  W.  G."  says  (p.  1 10),  allow  me  to  state  that 
it  is  huf.  too  true  that  the  tall-growing  and  beau- 
tiful Hi:'llebores  of  which  he  writes  make  but 
uQsatisfactory  subji'Ots  for  the  flower  vase.  i\Iany 
a  time  I  was  vexed  at  finding  that  fine  trusses  of 
H.  colchicus  and  Benary  when  plucked  and  placed 
in  water  rapidly  got  limp  and  the  reverse  of  orna- 
mental. However,  a  friend  told  mc  to  place  a 
glass  shade  over  them  and  to  note  the  difference. 
I  did  so,  and  the  result  was  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. The  expanded  blooms  stayed  fresh  and 
crisp  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  the  unopened 
blooms  grew  and  opened  perfectly.  Some  of  your 
readers  may  be  glad  to  know  of  this  simple  remedy 
for  the  only  drawback  connected  with  these  charm- 
ing flowers.— Frederick  Tymons. 


SHORT  NOTES.^FLOWER. 


Leucojam  vernuna  fl.-pl.— This  is  in  the  cnllecti-m 
at  Floore  as  well  as  the  carpatliicum  variety.  The 
iloub't  form  la  nmch  more  Uiflicult  to  cultivate  than  any  of 
tha  others,  anil  very  »hy  in  the  way  of  increase  ;  it  Will 
therefoiv  always  remain  a  scarce  plant. — S, 

Saltlnp  walks.— The  best  way  to  apply  salt  to  paths, 
to  destroy  weeils,  is  as  follows  :  Boil  the  saH  in  water  1 
pounti  t'j  1  gallon,  ami  apply  the  mixture  hoiling  hot  with 
a  waterint^-pot  that  has  a  spreading  rose;  tliis  will  keep 
weeds  ami  worms  away  for  two  or  three  years.  Pnt  1  pound 
to  the  sqnarc  yanl  the  first  year  ;  afterwards  a  weaker  solu- 
tion may  be  applied  when  re(iuired.  — J.  II.  N  ,  Tenterden. 

Weeds  on  pravel  -walks.— Paint  the  walks  on  a 
very  thy  day  with  sulphmic  acid  one-quarter  and  water 
threc-ijuarters ;  use  an  old  biivh  broom,  and  carry  the 
mixture  in  a  vessel  of  glass,  earthenware,  or  wood.  Turn- 
ing the  eravel  means  a  fresh  crop  of  weeds.  1  do  not  think 
Silt  answers  as  regards  the  weeds,  but  it  often  kills  the  Box. 
-~J.  G.  U. 

Diseased  Daisies.— Yonr  Daisies  are  infested  with  the 
grub  of  a  lly  somewhat  similar  to  the  Celery  fly  ;  they  are 
by  no  means  uncommon  The  best  thing  you  can  do  "is  to 
go  carefully  over  tli-^  plants,  cntjng  off  such  leaves  as  are 
useless  and  destroying  thirm,  and  pinching  the  others  where 
the  grubs  are  ;  this  will  stop  any  further  injury  and  greatly 
diminish  the  numbers  of  the  next  brood  of  fliei.— O.  S  S. 


Hellebores  and  Narcissi.— Having  read 
the  interesting  article  on  "  Seedling  Hellebores  " 
(p.  119),  I  think  some  of  your  readers  may  be 
glad  to  know  that  there  is  a  considerable  collec- 
tion of  species  and  varieties  now  to  be  seen 
nearer  home  than  Newry,  viz.,  at  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons'  grounds,  Garrett  Lane,  Tooting.  When 
calling  on  Mr.  Barr  on  the  subject  of  the  Nar- 
cissus pallidus  praecox,  for  which  a  first-class 
certificate  was  awarded  on  Tuesday  on  the  under- 
standing that  it  would  be  shown  that  it  was 
flowered  in  the  open  ground,  he  pressed  me  to  go 
and  see  his  Hellebores,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Narcissus  blooming  in  quantity.  I  saw  both,  and 
Iris  stylosa  in  great  beauty.  A  visit  from  any  of 
your  readers  interested  in  these  plants  would,  I 
think,  be  well  repaid,  but  I  would  advise  them 
to  go  well  shod,  as  the  ground  is  rather  wet.^ 
George  F.  Wilson,  Ilcatherharik,  Wnjbridge 
Heath. 

Violet  culture.— Like  Mr.  Murphy  (p.  120), 
I  cannot  agree  with  "R.  A."  as  to  growing  Violets 
on  a  north  border.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  a 
little  shade  is  beneficial  to  them.  The  best  I  ever 
saw  were  grown  on  the  north  side  of  Currant 
plantations.  The  trees,  not  being  overcrowded, 
broke  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  in  summer, 
and  did  not  darken  them  too  much  in  winter.  I 
have  seen  them  grown  on  north  and  south  borders, 
but  neither  made  such  luxuriant  foliage  or 
bloomed  so  profusely  as  those  just  referred  to.  It 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  severe  weather  which 
we  experienced  last  March,  when  so  many  were 
cut  up  that  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  stock  for 
planting.  Boards  should  be  placed  round  them, 
in  readiness  for  supporting  thatched  hurdles,  in 
case  hard  weather  should  set  in.  Where  not  con- 
venient to  cover  all,  at  least  a  portion  might  be 
saved,  so  as  to  be  able  to  obtain  good  runners. — 
B.,  Brhinl. 

Hybrid  Hellebores.— These  seem  to  be 
attracting  the  attention  of  many  readers  of  The 
Garden.  8ome  years  ago  I  received  a  complete 
collection  from  the  Berlin  Gardens,  and  though 
some  of  thetn  equalled  the  beauty  of  the  true 
Christmas  Rose,  I  think  them  well  worth  growing, 
and  they  are  attractive  from  their  vigour  and 
abundance  of  bloom.  Bat  there  is  a  curious  thing 
connected  with  them  which  I  have  not  seen 
noticed.  Last  year  and  this  year  several  of  them 
sho.v  less  of  their  hybrid  character,  and  havH 
thrown  up  flowers  of  two  distinct  colours,  which  I 
presume  more  or  less  resemble  the  two  parents.  It 
is  no  uacommon  thing  for  hybrids  to  revert  to  one 
of  the  parents,  but  I  do  not  recollect  an  instance 
of  a  reversion,  apparently  permanent,  to  the  two 
in  the  same  plant.  I  should  like  to  know  if  the 
same  thing  has  occurred  elsewhere. --H.  H.  Ella- 
COMBK,  Bi/t'>n  Vicirage. 

Iris  susiana. — When  Professor  Foster  and  I 
gave  our  experience  respecting  the  growth  of  this 
plant,  we  did  so  only  with  the  view  of  helping 
such  as  had  failed  to  grow  it  successfully.  I,  how- 
ever, now  know  of  several  places  in  which  it  has 
been  cultivated  for  many  years  without  protection 
or  special  care— such,  for  instance,  as  in  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury's  garden  at  St.  Albans, 
where  this  Iris  thrives  and  flourishes  in  perfection. 
In  this  country,  where  the  climate  is  much  more 
favourable  to  the  requirements  of  the  plant  than 
it  is  in  England,  there  is  nevertheless  a  marked 
difl^erence  between  protected  and  unprotected 
roots.  A  heavy  snowfall  breaks  off  some  of  the 
foliage,  and  if  hard  frost  follows  the  points  of 
the  leaves  uncovered  by  snow  become  entirely 
destroyed,  thus  greatly  impairing  the  beauty  of 
the  plants.  Even  when  in  flower  protection  may 
be  necessary,  for  a  slight  late  spring  frost  destroys 
the  delicate  standards.  For  some  fifteen  years  I 
have  been  sowing  seeds  of  Iris  reticulata,  and 
to-day  my  patience  has  been  rewarded.  A  flower 
opened  this  morning  which  is  more  than  double 
the  size  of  the  type.  This  great  improvement  is 
the  result  of  careful  selection  and  repeated 
sowings.  What  a  vast  field  for  young  horticul- 
turists to  improve  existing  forms  does  repeated 
propagation  by  seeds  open  up  1  Bulbs  are  even 
more  varied  by  evolution  than  other  plants.  Some 
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examples  of  Colchicum  luteutn  just  now  in  flower 
here  have  acquired  tliree  times  the  size  of  the 
typical  form.  Iris  susiana  also  improves  by  care- 
ful cultivation,  and  it  might  be  worth  while  trying 
what  repeated  sowings  would  produce  in  its  case. 
— Max  Leichtlin,  Bailen-Baden. 


It 


THE  M'HITE  CUP  AND  MAIDEN  PINK, 
would  be  difficult  to   find  two  other  hardy 


flowers  that  wjuld  have  blended  so  prettily  toge- 


ever,  my  experience  is,  that  it  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  that  it  flourishes  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil. 
I  have  seen  it  growing  freely  in  a  natural  bog  in 
clayey  soil,  as  well  as  in  a  border  as  an  edg- 
ing plant,  but  although  it  acquires  size  rapidly 
in  damp  situations,  it  seldom  flowers  in  so  great 
profusion  as  on  dry  slopes  or  near  the  edges  of 
stones  in  the  rock  garden.  It  commences  to 
flower  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  continues 
in  that  condition  through  July  into  August.  It 
is  a  low-growing  plant,  with  prostrate  branches 
rarely  more  than  1  inch  in  height.  Its  wiry  stems 
creep  along  in  snake-like  fashion,  and  its  leaves 
form  a  thick  carpet  of  dark  green.  The  flowers, 
which  are  large,  are  white,  or  rather  creamy 
white,  and  have  a  slender  tube  from  2  inches  to  3 
inches  long,  the  mouth  of  which  is  rarely  less  than 
1  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  increased  with  the  greatest 
ease  either  from  cuttings,  division  of  the  roots,  or 
by  seed,  the  latter  being  the  easiest  and  most  pro- 
fitable way  of  propagating  it. 

This  little  Nierembergia  was  discovered  and 
described  by  Miers,  about  1846,  in  Hooker's  "  Lon- 
don Journal  of  Botany,"  but  was  not  successfully 
introduced  until  1866,  when  Messrs.  Veitch  distri- 
buted it.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
where  it  grows  on  grassy  slopes  near  the  river,  but 
only  within  high  watermark.  It  there  literally 
covers  the  ground,  and  when  in  flower  may  be 
seen  from  a  great  distance.  It  is  also  found  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  in  company  with  N.  aristata  and 
N.  rigida,  both  of  which  are  stronger-growing 
species  than  N.  rivularis.  They  are  decidedly  her- 
baceous in  character,  and,  in  all  probability,  hardy 
enough  to  withstand  our  average  winter.  Even, 
however,  apart  from  their  hardiness  altogether, 
the  trouble  of  growing  them  in  pots  for  the  pur- 
pose of  plunging  outside  during  summer  would  be 
amply  repaid  by  their  beauty  and  the  freedom 
with  which  they  produce  their  flowers. 

The  Maiden  Pink  is  so  well  known  to  those  who 
grow  hardy  flowers,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  it  is  a  plant  of  easy  culture  in  an  ordi- 
nary border  or  in  a  rock  garden.  It  is  a  spreading 
plant,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  bears  a 
profusion  of  pretty  rosy  pink  blossoms.      D.  K. 


^^^^^^ 

The  iVhite  Cup  {Nierembergia  rivttlaris)  and  31aiden  Pink  {Dianthus  deltoides), 
both  natural  size. 

ther  as  those  represented  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  These  are  Nierembergia  livularis, 
now  generally  known  in  gardens  by  the  appro- 
priate name  of  White  Cup,  and  the  pretty  Maiden 
Pink,  Dianthus  deltoides,  whose  light,  elegant 
sprays  of  rosy  pink  flowers  associate  charmingly 
with  the  white,  bell-shaped  cups  of  the  Nierem- 
bergia. The  latter  is  a  plant  of  no  small  merit, 
although  it  seems  to  be  rather  losing  its  popu- 
larity from  its  supposed  fastidiousness  as  regards 
culture.     So    far    from   being    fastidious,    how- 


Ohrysanthemums   in   Japan.  —  I  see 

nothing  Tery_  wonderful  in  the  passage  quoted  by 
"Veronica"from  the  Ziai/y 
A^en-s   (p.  100).     The  cor- 
respondent in  question  has 
seen   the  display   in    the 
Temple  Gardens,  but    he 
cannot  have  seen  a  good 
Chrysanthemum  show   in 
England.     He  says  of  this 
Japanese  exhibition  that, 
"regardedas  a  flower  show, 
there  is  none  in  the  world 
equal  to  the  spectacle."    A 
bold  assertion,  truly.  Three 
plants,   we  are   told,   oc- 
cupied a  shed  of  consider- 
able size  and  bore  amongst 
them   1200   blooms.     We 
are  not    told    how  many 
stems  the  plants  had  ;  but 
most  growers  of  Chrysan- 
themums   will    bear    me 
out    in    saying   that    the 
number     of     blooms      is 
nothing     wonderful.      In 
our  own  garden    I    have 
counted    no     less     than 
1400   blooms  on   a  single 
plant   of  Pompone  Chry- 
santhemum   Bob    grown  from   a   cutting   within 
twelve   months.       A   single   plant   of   the   large- 
flowered  variety  Christine  had  300  large  blooms 
on  it  after  they  had  been  thinned  out.     This,  like 
the  last,  was  kept  to  a  single  stem.     Some  of  the 
Japanese  varieties  will,  if  grown  in  the  same  way, 
bloom  quite  as  freely.     Some   Japanese  Chrysan- 
themums are  of  lanky  growth,  and  some  are  not. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  new  ones  are  excellent 
in  habit.     "  Veronica ''  tells  us  that  the  *'  *  florist 
proper '   has   lost  his   power  of  forming    public 


taste  ;  his  mission  as  a  floral  schoolmaster  is 
gone."  Why,  then,  trouble  himself  about  the  mat- 
ter ?  The  coast  is  clear  both  for  him  and  the 
market  growers  to  lead  public  taste  in  their  own 
way.  But  who  are  the  men,  let  me  ask,  whom 
'*  Veronica  '  condemns  in  this  off-hand  manner? 
Let  him  name  them.  —  J.  Douglas,  Great 
Gearies,  Ilfurd. 

Fruit  Garden. 


MELON  AND  CUCUMBER  CULTURE. 

In  most  gardens  the  culture  of  both  Melons  and 
Cucumbers  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance. 
I  have  grown  them  in  every  form  of  house,  and 
after  a  ratherlengthened  experience  I  still  look  back 
upon  the  halt-span-roofed  form,  which  we  had  at 
Loxford  Hall,  as  the  best  for  the  purpose.  The 
houses  there  were  rather  large  in  size,  being  11 
feet  wide  and  10  feet  high  from  the  ground  level 
to  the  apex  of  the  roof.  The  front  sashes  were 
made  to  open  outwards,  and  the  top  front-lights 
to  slide,  while  the  back  lights  were  fixed,  ventila- 
tors being  made  in  the  back  wall.  The  beds  for 
the  Cucumbers  and  Melons  were  5  feet  wide.  Two 
rows  of  3-inch  pipes  were  suflicient  for  bottom 
heat,  but  it  required  four  rows  of  4-inch  pipes  to 
keep  the  temperature  up  to  65°  in  cold,  frosty 
weather.  In  such  houses  as  these  there  need  be 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  snpply  of  Cucumbers 
all  the  year  round  ;  indeed,  I  have  cut  from  the 
same  plants  for  eleven  months.  For  several  years 
I  propagated  plants  from  cuttings  of  the  original 
stock  of  Tender  and  True,  until,  by  some  mis- 
management on  our  part,  the  original  stock  got 
into  bad  health  and  we  had  to  raise  some  from 
seeds,  bnt  failed  to  obtain  any  so  good  as  the  ori- 
ginal. The  supply  of  Cucumbers  from  the  new 
year  is  obtained  from  plants  raised  by  taking 
cuttings  early  in  September,  or  seeds  may  be 
sown  at  that  time.  The  plants  are  grown  on  un- 
til they  cover  the  trellis,  which  ought  to  be  a 
movable  one,  arranged  so  that  the  plants  may  be 
trained  6  inches  nearer  the  glass  in  winter  than  they 
are  in  summer.  They  must  not  be  heavily  cropped 
during  the  shortest  of  winter  days  ;  as  the  season 
advances  they  will  make  good,  healthy  growth, 
and  bear  fruit  all  the  following  summer  and 
autumn.  If  hotbeds  are  available.  Cucumbers  do 
as  well  in  them  as  anywhere  else  during  summer. 
In  that  case  the  full  extent  of  trellis  work  may  be 
set  apart  for 

Melons.  The  latter  are  much  better  in 
quality  from  a  house  of  this  description  than  from 
frames.  I  generally  sow  our  first  Jlelon  seeds  the 
first  week  in  January,  and  if  the  weather  is  fa- 
vourable we  look  for  the  first  fruits  to  ripen  early 
in  May.  Our  system  of  culture  is  such  that  the 
plants  have  every  chance  to  do  well.  The  depth 
of  soil  over  the  pipes  is  about  18  inches ;  it  is 
warmed  by  the  heat  from  the  brickbats  placed 
over  the  pipes,  and  its  temperature  may  be  set 
down  at  from  70°  to  75°,  which  is  10°  higher  than 
the  temperature  of  the  house.  Our  beds  in  the 
house  where  we  are  now  located  are  not  so  wide  as 
at  Loxford,  and  it  is  necessary  to  make  them  com- 
plete at  once.  I  would,  however,  rather  make 
them  up  by  way  of  instalments ;  the  2  feet  6  inches 
near  the  glass  is  made  up  first ;  the  other  portion 
I  generally  fill  up  with  fermenting  manure.  The 
moist  heat  from  this  is  very  beneficial  to  the 
plants,  and  it  also  helps  to  heat  the  soil  in  which 
they  grow,  thus  causing  the  roots  to  run  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  they  otherwise  would  do. 

This  bed  of  fermenting  material  is  most 
valuable  for  purposes  of  propagation.  Cuttings 
of  all  kinds  strike  freely  in  such  a  bed.  A  house 
of  the  size  above  described  is  useful  in  other  re- 
spects besides  Cucumber  and  Melon  growing,  and 
it  is  for  that  reason  also  that  I  so  strongly  recom- 
mend it.  For  instance,  there  is  plenty  of  room 
to  fix  a  shelf  near  the  glass  for  Strawberries.  On 
these  shelves  we  had  good  early  fruit,  and  as  the 
house  was  in  four  divisions  it  was  easy  to  obtain 
a  succession.  A  good  stage  against  the  tack  wall 
was  useful,  on  which  to  grow  Tomatoe,-,  Figs, 
and  Oranges,  or  even  Vines  in  pots.     The   Ti  ma- 
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toes  may  be  had  all  the  year  round,  aad  the  best 
variety  for  suocessional  cropping  is  Trentham 
Fillbasket.  The  Oranges  from  these  houses  were 
greatly  valued.  The  trees  were  worked  by  myself 
on  the  Lemon  stock,  and  grew  with  great  vigour, 
bearing  fruit  very  freely  indeed.  The  best  varieties 
I  found  to  be  the  Tangierine,  St.  Michael's,  Malta 
Blood,  and  Prata  or  Silver  Orange.  It  is  interest- 
ing, too,  to  be  able  to  cut  your  own  fruit  with  the 
leaves  attached,  and  perhaps  sprays  of  fragrant 
blossoms  to  garnish  the  dessert  plates. 

J.  Douglas. 

STRAWBERKIES    IN    THE     CHANNEL 
ISLANDS. 

That  Strawberries  can  be  profitably  grown  in  the 
Channel  Islands  has  been  proved,  but  it  can  only 
be  done  by  early  forcing.  For  the  earliest  crop  it 
is  most  important  to  get  the  young  plants  on  the 
way  as  early  as  runners  can  be  had,  and  as  this  is 
generally  not  before  the  middle  or  end  of  June, 
runners  of  the  previous  year,  if  they  had  been 
taken  off  and  pricked  out  in  the  open  ground,  will 
be  found  to  answer  admirably,  and  give  the 
grower  the  command  of  a  long  season  to  grow  his 
plants,  and  get  the  crowns  ripened  early  in 
autumn,  in  time  to  give  them  a  good  rest  before 
he  commences  to  force  them.  Where,  however,  none 
of  the  previous  year's  runners  are  to  be  had,  the 
very  earliest  of  the  current  season  must  be  used. 
They  should  be  pegged  into  small  pots  and  care- 
fully watered  as  they  require  it  until  well  rooted, 
when  they  may  be  removed  from  the  bed  and 
potted  into  6-inch  or  8-inch  pots,  in  which  they 
are  to  fruit.  The  pot  should  be  well  drained  by 
putting  at  least  an  inch  of  potsherds  in  the 
bottom,  or,  still  better,  replace  the  potsherds  with 
broken  bones  (J-inch  ones).  The  soil  used  for 
potting  should  be  a  rather  rich  loam  or  good 
garden  mould,  with  a  little  admixture  of  coarse 
sand ;  a  little  artificial  manure  may  be  added,  such 
as  bone  dust  or  guano  ;  fresh  ordinary  manure 
cannot  be  recommended  for  Strawberry  pots,  as 
its  decay  and  subsequent  washing  out  leaves  the 
soil  loose.  It  is  much  better,  as  soon  as  the  roots 
have  reached  the  sides  of  the  pots,  to  nse  manure 
in  the  water  when  watering.  Soot  is  an  excellent 
thing  to  use  in  this  way ;  it  acts  as  a  manure,  and 
at  the  same  time  keeps  the  soil  free  from  worms 
and  insects  of  all  kinds. 

Vaeietiks  for  fokcing— Black  Prince  is  pro- 
bably still  the  best  sort  for  the  very  earliest  crop, 
though  some  speak  highly  of  Vicomtesse  Hericart 
de  Thury.  President  is  an  excellent  forcing  sort, 
a  sure  setter,  and  of  good  quality,  and  withal  a 
handsome  fruit.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  has  one  or 
two  good  qualities  to  recommend  it  to  the  market 
grower;  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  good  traveller 
(and  that  is  very  important),  it  is  a  good  cropper, 
and  a  handsome  fruit ;  but  it  cannot  be  recom- 
mended for  the  earliest  crop.  There  are  many 
other  good  forcing  sorts,  and  all  have  some 
qualities  to  recommend  them.  But  the  market 
grower  requires  but  a  few,  and  these  few  good. 
For  the  Channel  Islands  we  should  select  three. 
Black  Prince  for  the  earliest,  President  for  the 
next,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  for  the  main  crop, 
and  any  grower  who  will  take  these  three  in  hand 
and  follow  up  their  cultii-ation  for  a  few  seasons 
will  become  master  of  their  treatment,  and  find  in 
them  everything  he  requires.  The  best  style  of 
Strawberry  house,  we  believe,  has  yet  to  be 
designed,  as  well  as  the  best  stage  for  such  a 
house.  We  should  have  written  Strawberry  houses, 
for  to  carry  on  this  business  properly  and  success- 
fully two  sets  of  houses  of  quite  distinct  design 
are  necessarj-,  besides  plenty  of  cold  frames.  One 
set  should  be  rather  low,  fiat-roofed  span  houses, 
10  feet  wide  inside,  with  a  i!-foot  walk  down  the 
CJUtre,  and  a  l-foot  bed  on  each  side.  There 
shouli  be  a  good  command  of  bottom-heat,  and 
the  beds  or  plunging  stages  should  be  up  as  near 
the  glass  as  possible,  having  pipes  or  a  hot-water 
tank  beneath  and  6  inches  of  plunging  material 
on  the  top,  which  may  consist  of  tan,  Cocoa-nut 
fibre  refuie,  or  leaves,  in  which  the  plants  should 
be  plunged  on  being  brought  from  the  cold 
frames.     The  bottom-heat  may  range  from  65°  to  I 


80°  and  the  top  heat  10°  lower;  abundance  of 
atmospheric  moisture  should  be  provided, and  just 
suificient  air  given  to  keep  the  foliage  robust  and 
prevent  its  being  drawn.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
have  well  thrown  up  their  flower-stalks,  and  before 
the  flowers  begin  to  open,  they  should  be  removed 
to 

The  fkuiting  house.  This  house  should  be 
higher  and  more  airy  than  that  just  referred  to. 
It  matters  but  little  whether  it  be  a  lean-to  or  a 
span,  bat  in  either  case  the  angle  of  the  roof 
should  not  be  flatter  than  45°.  There  should  be 
ample  provision  for  ventilation  both  at  top  and 
bottom,  and  the  air  admitted  should  be  warmed 
by  passing  over  or  between  the  pipes.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  stages  or  shelves  is  a  matter  of  much 
importance.  The  plants  must  be  kept  near  the 
glass,  and  the  question  is,  how  to  place  them  so 
and  at  the  same  time  have  them  convenient  .for 
inspection  and  attention.  In  the  "  Book  of  the 
Garden  "  the  shelves  are  recommended  to  be  sus- 
pended to  the  rafters  by  wire  brackets,  and  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  plants  from  the  back.  This 
affords  a  good  position  for  the  plants,  and  is  a  very 
economical  arrangement  as  regards  space,  but  it 
entails  an  extravagant  amount  of  labour,  as  the 
plants  on  the  highest  shelves  must  be  taken  down 
every  time  watering  is  required.  In  Thomson's 
"  Fruit  Culture  under  Glass  "  the  stage  is  farther 
back  from  the  glass,  and  thus  ample  room  for 
watering,  &c.,  is  allowed  from  the  front,  without 
moving  the  plants,  but  it  curtails  the  stage  room, 
the  depth  or  width  of  the  stage  being  but  little 
more  than  half  the  length  of  the  rafter  of  the 
house,  thus  wasting  room,  What  the  market 
grower  requires  is  some  arrangement  pos- 
sessing the  advantages  of  these  two  systems 
without  their  inconveniences,  and  to  this  end  we 
have  designed  a  travelUng  stage,  which  we  will 
shortly  describe  for  the  benefit  of  any  of  our 
readers  who  may  choose  to  adopt  it.  To  facilitate 
description,  let  us  suppose  that  stages  are  required 
for  a  certain  sized  house,  say  a  lean-to,  24  feet 
long,  10  feet  wide,  and  11  feet  6  inches  high,  with 
a  front  wall  1  foot  6  inches  above  the  floor.  This 
will  give  the  roof  an  angle  of  about  45°,  and  a 
rafter  1 4  feet  long.  For  such  a  house  we  should 
make  the  stage  in  two  equal  lengths,  each  10  feet 
long ;  this  would  allow  a  space  at  each  end  of  the 
house  of  6  inches  between  the  ends  of  the  stages 
and  the  ends  of  the  house,  and  3  feet  in  the 
centre  of  the  house  between  the  ends  of  the  two 
stages.  The  framework  of  the  stages  would  con- 
sist of  a  number  of  right-angled  triangles,  made 
of  wood  strips  2  inches  by  4  inches,  with  triangular 
blocks  halved-in  on  the  long  side  to  carry  the 
shelves,  fastening  together  by  longitudinal  bars 
the  shelves  to  carry  the  plants.  A  section  of 
the  stage  would  be  of  exactly  the  same  shape  as  a 
section  of  the  house  above  described,  only  less  in 
size,  the  measurements  being,  6  feet  wide  from 
the  edge  of  the  bottom  shelf  to  the  back  of  the 
framework,  and  5  feet  high  from  the  level  of  the 
bottom  shelf — which  is  1  foot  6  inches  from  the 
floor — to  the  top  shelf.  There  would  be  seven 
shelves,  each  7  inches  wide,  the  lowest  of  which 
would  be  level  with  the  top  cf  the  front  wall 
of  the  house.  Each  stage  would  be  mounted 
on  four  flanged  iron  wheels,  about  12  inches  in 
diameter,  flxed  one  to  each  corner,  to  run  on 
two  iron  rails,  set  in  the  floor  across  the  house. 
The  stages  being  6  feet  wide,  as  stated  above,  and 
the  house  10  feet,  it  is  obvious  that  when  the  front 
of  the  stage  was  1  foot  from  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  the  plants  standing  on  the  shelves  close 
to  the  glass,  there  would  be  a  space  of  3  feet 
between  the  back  of  the  stage  and  the  back  wall, 
and  when  the  stage  was  run  back  close  to  the  back 
wall,  there  would  be  a  space  of  4  feet  between  the 
front  of  the  stage  and  the  front  of  the  house, 
leaving  ample  room  to  water  the  plants  and  give 
them  whatever  other  attention  they  required  with- 
out removing  them  from  their  places.  Tlie  con- 
venience and  economy  of  such  a  stage  will  be 
apparent.  It  only  remains  to  economise  the  space 
at  the  top  part  of  the  house  not  reached  by  the 
stage.  This  can  be  best  done  by  fixing  two  shelves 
to  the  back  wall  one  above  the  other,  the  lowest 
10  inches  above  the  top  of  the  travelling  stage,  to  I 


allow  it  to  pass  under  with  the  plants  on  its  top 
shelf.  It  may  be  8  inches  wide,  and  stand  out 
8  inches  clear  from  the  wall,  the  upper  one  being 
of  the  same  width  and  fixed  close  to  the  wall  and 
7  inches  higher;  these  shelves  would  be  accessible 
from  the  front  at  the  same  time  and  manner  as 
the  stage  when  it  was  run  back.  It  scarcely  need 
be  pointed  out  that  these  stages  are  equally  well 
adapted  for  span-roofed  houses  as  for  lean-to  struc- 
tures, and  would  even  more  economise  the  room 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  The  moving  of 
the  stages  would  be  very  easily  effected  by  hand  ; 
nevertheless  it  might  be  desirable  to  provide  a 
winch  and  chain  for  the  purpose  where  the 
first  cost  is  not  a  consideration;  this  matter  of 
cost  will  doubtless  be  the  only  objection  to  these 
stages ;  the  wheels,  rails,  &c.,  will  certainly  make 
them  somewhat  more  costly  in  the  first  instance, 
but  the  great  saving  of  space  and  labour  as  com- 
pared with  any  other  arrangement  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  must  make  them  in  the  long 
run  by  far  the  most  economical  of  any  stage  in- 
vented. 

The  time  to  begin  foecing  must  be  regu- 
lated by  circumstance;  to  have  ripe  fruit  in 
February  operations  must  be  begun  by  the  1st 
of  November,  and  to  commence  forcing  by  that 
time,  with  any  prospect  of  success,  the  plants 
should  have  completed  their  growth  by  the  end 
of  August ;  they  should  have  good  crowns  and 
well  filled  their  pots  with  roots,  and  have  been 
lying  on  their  sides  in  a  cool  shady  place  at  least 
six  weeks.  If  so  prepared,  and  otherwise  in  first- 
rate  condition,  ripe  fruit  may  be  expected  about 
the  third  week  in  February,  but  if  the  plants  are 
not  in  this  well-prepared  condition,  it  is  quite 
useless  to  commence  thus  early,  but  rather  wait 
another  month  or  even  two.  In  fine  weather  with 
ventilation  Strawberries  will  set  freely  without 
special  attention,  but  it  is  always  safest  to  go  over 
them  daily  with  a  camels-hair  brush,  keeping  the 
air  in  the  house  rather  dry  in  the  meantime, 
and  changed  as  much  as  possible,  keeping  up  a 
good  temperature  on  bright  days,  and  always 
allowing  a  drop  of  10°  at  night.  A  high 
temperature  and  a  dry  atmosphere  at  night 
are  the  worst  of  all  conditions  in  forcing  Straw- 
berries or  anything  else ;  they  favour  the  de- 
velopment of  red  spider  and  all  the  other  pests 
and  plagues  with  which  plants  are  affected.  Exact 
figures  of  temperature,  however,  can  only  be 
properly  regulated  by  surrounding  circumstances 
and  the  condition  of  the  weather ;  on  dull,  dark 
days  60°  might  be  high  enough,  while  on  bright, 
sunny  ones  80°  would  not  be  too  high  ;  thus  we 
can  only  suggest  ideas  to  be  borne  in  mind  and 
varied  as  ch-cumstances  may  demand. 

The  profitableness  of  Strawberry  forcing 
will  necessarily  depend  on  its  successful  working. 
The  prices  obtained  during  February  and  March 
generally  rule  as  high  as  8s.  or  10s.  a  pound,  and 
even  more  than  that  for  very  fine  fruit ;  it  must  be 
a  poor  crop  indeed  that  does  not  aver,age  4  oz.  per 
pot,  and  even  this  low  average  crop  would  pay 
very  well,  being  about  ilO  per  UiO  pots.  The 
small  lean-to  house  already  alluded  to  would 
accommodate  about  300  pots  at  a  time  ;  therefore 
we  may  calculate  its  first  crop  to  be  worth,  if 
ready  before  the  end  of  March,  /'SO— certainly  a 
profitable  return.  We  are  aware  that  there  are 
many  expenses  in  connection  with  this  enterprise 
and  a  good  deal  of  labour,  but,  all  things  con- 
sidered, it  is  a  profitable  one.  The  great  point  to 
be  aimed  at  by  the  market  grower  of  Strawberries 
is  size  and  fine  appearance ;  if  his  produce  has 
these  in  the  highest  perfection,  it  will  meet  with 
a  ready  sale,  and  obtain  the  highest  price  in  the 
London  and  other  markets. — Jersey  Gardener. 


Vine  roots  going  outside.— My  statement 

s  that  "a  Vine  planted  midway  between  an  out- 
side and  an  inside  border  will  take  to  the  out- 
side border  by  preference,  all  other  condi- 
tions being  equal."  I  asked  Mr.  Baines  for 
an  example  to  the  contrary,  and  he  points  to  a 
border  at  Button  Hall,  where  the  Vines  were 
planted  inside  and  confined  wholly   to  the  inside 
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border  foi-  at  least  two  years,  by  which  time  every 
main  rout  would  be,  perforce,  established  inside. 
After  these  two  years  an  outside  border  was  added, 
and  the  roots  are  now  coming  outside.  Does  Mr. 
Brines  call  this  starting  under  equal  conditions  ? 
]£  Mr.  M'  Indoe  had  just  reversed  the  experiment, 
he  would  have  had  much  more  trouble  to  coax  the 
roots  inside  than  he  had  to  get  them  outside.  Mr. 
M'Indoe's  borders  are  worth  nothing  at  present  as 
an  example,  but  I  may  yet  crack  the  "  nut "  ire  situ 
for  all  that.  I  am  certainly  surprised  at  his  state- 
ment that  he  could  not  coax  the  roots  outside 
during  six  years.  I  do  not  of  course  imagine  that 
the  roots  of  Vines  established  in  an  inside  border 
two  years  before  the  outside  one  was  made  or 
thought  of  would  turn  round  bodily  and  burrow 
towards  the  outside ;  it  is  those  roots  only  which 
were  formed  since  that,  according  to  my  argument, 
would  go  out.  Will  Mr.  M'Indoe  kindly  tell  us 
the  length  and  breadth  of  his  good  turf  borders 
that  did  not  receive  a  root  for  six  years,  and  also 
state  at  the  same  time  why  he  made  them,  see- 
ing, as  he  says,  the  Vines  did  not  want  them  ? — 
J.  S.  W.        

PEACHES  AS  A  MARKET  CROP. 

Mabkei  gardeners  grow  Grapes  and  Strawberries 
under  glass,  and  they  used  to  grow  Pine-apples 
until  the  St.  Michaels'  growers  took  the  trade  out 
of  their  hands ;  but  I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
stating  that  very  few  make  a  speciality  of  Peach 
culture  for  market.  Can  anyone  say  why  that  is 
60  ?  No  one  doubts  that  good  prices  can  be  had 
for  good  Peaches — such  prices,  indeed,  as  would 
make  Peaches  pay  better  than  almost  any  other 
crop,  provided  crops  could  be  secured  with  any 
degree  of  constancy ;  but  I  believe  it  is  the  fear  of 
failure  that  makes  the  market  gardener  fight  shy 
of  Peaches.  They  are  not  to  be  depended  on  like 
Grapes,  unless  skilfully  managed,  when,  however, 
there  need  never  be  much  fear  of  a  remunerative 
crop.  From  May  till  the  end  of  July  Peaches 
fetch  from  83.  to  203.  per  dozen  in  Covent  Garden 
if  they  are  gooi,  and  8s.  is  the  least  I  was  ever 
oefered  at  the  beginning  of  July,  over  the  counter, 
for  fruit  that  was  not  by  any  means  the  best,  and 
which  had  been  kept  a  week  or  longer  after  it  was 
ripe  and  had  become  soft.  Would  these  prices 
pay  ^  Putting  aside  the  original  outlay  for  house 
construction,  Peach  culture  is  not  so  costly  as  early 
Grape  culture — in  the  matter  of  fuel,  at  least,  as 
from  December  till  April  only  moderate  tempera- 
tures and  but  little  fire  heat  are  required,  and  after 
that  period  the  weather  gets  warmer,  allowing  fite 
heat  to  be  partly  discontinued.  Our  cost  for  fuel 
for  the  early  Peach  house  is  one  of  the  smallest 
items  in  the  coal  bill,  and  the  labour  is  not  great 
either.  Let  us  see  what  a  house  lOiJ  feet  long, 
with  a  trellis,  say,  20  feet  broad,  would  produce. 
The  area  would  be  2000  square  feet,  which,  at  a 
moderate  estimate,  should  yield  200  dozen  fruit  at 
103.  per  dozen — total,  £100.  This  is  a  moderate 
estimate,  and  I  believe  the  total  cost  of  production 
would  not  exceed  £20  or  £30  at  the  most,  leaving 
from  £70  to  £80  to  the  good.  The  only  question 
is  one  of  good  annual  crops,  and  these,  1  think, 
might  be  depended  upon  almost  as  certainly  as 
Grapes,  with  a  proper  selection  of  varieties  and 
careful  culture.  We  have  had  as  good  or  better 
crops  than  the  above  every  year  for  years,  and  the 
proipect  this  year  is  as  good  as  ever,  if  not  better 
We,  however,  only  dispose  of  the  fruit  we  do  not 
require  '  jr  ourselves,  and  can  therefore  only  guess 
at  what  one  might  have  realised  in  the  market 
from  the  whole  house  by  what  was  received  for 
the  spare  fruit ;  the  figure  would  be  more  than 
I  have  put  it  above.  I  am  perfectly  confident  that 
with  judicious  cropping,  taking  care  never  to  over- 
load any  part  of  the  tree,  careful  training  and  ex- 
posure of  the  fruit  to  the  sun  from  an  early 
period,  so  as  to  have  it  richly  coloured,  good  and 
heavy  crops  are  to  be  depended  on  annually,  and  I 
would  have  i.one  ripe  till  June  and  none  after 
July.  i!c-tween  these  seasons  Peaches  can  be  ri- 
pened to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  and  the 
trees  will  endure  forcing  so  early  year  after  year 
for  a  lifetime  if  necessary.  It  tries  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  Peach  tree  to  be  forced  to  ripen  its  fruit 


annually  in  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  but  to 
have  the  crop  ripe  by  the  end  of  May  does  not  ne- 
cessitate starting  the  trees  till  December,  and  they 
need  not  be  in  ilower  till  the  middle  of  January, 
by  which  time  the  days  are  lengthening  and  we 
have  more  light  as  well  as  sunshine,  which  is  what 
a  Peach  tree  most  needs.  Two  fine  trees  here  that 
have  been  forced  early  every  year  since  181)7,  when 
they  were  planted,  or  seventeen  years,  are  just  as 
vigorous  now  as  they  were  at  the  beginning,  and 
grow  more  fertile  every  year.  Facts  like  these 
speak  for  themselves,  and  the  only  question  be- 
comes one  of  disposing  of  the  fruit.  S.  W. 


OCTSIDB   V.  INSIDE  BORDERS. 

A  FORTNIGHT  Or  SO  ago  Mr.  Baines  referred  to 
the  Vines  at  Wynyard  in  support  of  his  views  re- 
specting Vine  roots  going  outside,  and  stated 
"there  were  three  large  old  houses  filled  with 
Vines  nearly  20  years  old  that  three-fourths  of 
the  time  had  been  altogether  in  an  outside  border, 
and  that  were  brought  in  through  the  wall  level 
with  the  outside.  Mr.  Jones,  who  was  gardener 
there  then,  had  made  a  good  inside  bed,  into 
which  the  roots  ran,&c."  All  this,  I  have  no  doubt, 
Mr.  Baines  stated  in  good  faith,  wherever  he 
derived  the  information  from,  but  it  was  a  version 
that  surprised  me,  for  I  happened  to  know  a  good 
deal  of  the  Wynyard  Vine  borders,  through  Mr.  Dick, 
now  of  Phcenix  Park,  from  whom  I  have  obtained 
the  foUowingparticulars  : "  Mr.  Baines  would  make 
it  appear  that  the  three  vineries  had  been  planted 
twenty  years,  and  that  Mr.  Jones  made  inside 
borders  and  led  the  Vines  into  the  new  soil,  so 
that  although  they  were  planted  outside  they 
took  to  the  inside  borders  at  once.  This  is  in- 
correct. Some  of  the  Vines  to  which  Mr.  Baines 
refers  were  planted  entirely  inside,  and  I  need  not 
say  I  planted  the  whole  of  them,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  house.  When  I  left,  these  Vines  were 
in  excellent  condition,  and  my  successor  com- 
menced to  show  almost  immediately  after  he  went. 
I  cleared  out  an  inside  pit  in  the  Muscat  house 
for  the  new  border  in  February,  1869.  The  mixed 
house  mentioned  by  Mr.  Baines  was  also  planted 
inside ;  two  rows  were  originally  planted  in  the 
pit  before  the  front  wall  was  taken  down.  The 
roots  of  these  Vines  were  allowed  to  run  out  under 
the  newly-laid  hot-water  pipes  through  holes  made 
in  the  front  wall  into  the  outside  borders  which  I 
made  for  them.  It  is  these  very  Vines  Mr.  Baines 
makes  most  of.  The  Lady  Downes  house  (men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Baines  in  a  report  at  the  time  of 
which  he  speaks)  I  also  planted  inside,  and  they 
made  rapid  growth  through  the  front  arches  into 
the  outside  border.  I  agree  with  you  that  Vines 
will  go  outside  if  they  can  and  where  they  can." 
The  above  is  Mr.  Dick's  statement.  He  was  about 
a  dozen  years  at  Wynyard,  and  I  have  permission 
thus  to  use  his  name  and  letter.  These  facts  show 
how  needful  it  is  to  investigate  all  such  matters 
thoroughly  and  carefully.  Mr.  Dick  can  himself, 
I  daresay,  furnish  further  particulars  if  there  be 
need  for  them. — J.  S.  W. 

1  can  confirm  what  Mi.  Baines  says  respect- 
ing the  free  rooting  of  Vines  in  the  inside  borders 
at  Wynyard  Park.  At  the  time  to  which  he  alludes 
I  had  charge  of  the  vineries  there,  and  I  well  re- 
collect the  borders  being  investigated.  They  were 
specially  opened  for  Mr.  Baines'  inspection,  and 
were  found  to  be  filled  with  grand  roots  from  sur- 
face to  drainage.  At  that  time  these  borders  af- 
forded proof  that  however  hard  *'  heavy  and 
frequent  waterings  may  tend  to  make  the  soil,"  it 
did  them  no  harm  at  Wynyard  Park,  though  your 
readers  would  be  astonished  at  the  quantity  of 
water  which  the  borders  there  received  at  frequent 
intervals.  I  have  seen  it  standing  in  pools  on  the 
surface  for  hours  after  being  put  on,  so  complete 
was  the  saturation.— JOHN  C.  Tallack,  Pridi'aux 
Place.  I'ailstfjn', 


Fruit  prospects. — ft  is  to  be  hoped  in  the 
interest  of  fruit  growers  that  the  very  mild  winter 
which  we  are  experiencing  may  not  be  succeeded 
by  a  sharp  spring.    I  do  not  remember  having 


seen  a  better  lot  of  bloom  buds  on  I'eaches  and 
Nectarines,  and  they  are  firm  and  plump,  and 
every  bit  of  wood  is  well  ripened.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  on  trees  from  which  a  heavy 
crop  was  taken  last  year,  proving  conclusively  the 
truth  of  a  remark  made  more  than  once  by  your 
correspondents  that  heavy  cropping  old-established 
trees  this  year  is  one  of  the  best  things  to  ensure 
a  heavy  crop  next  year.  We  are  going  over  our 
Peach  walls  now  and  giving  them  a  dressing  of 
limewash  into  which  a  little  Venetian  red  and 
soot  have  been  worked.  I  find  the  soot  useful  in 
toning  down  the  glare  of  the  Venetian  red.  Pears 
also  promise  well ;  early  varieties  are  swelling  up 
very  fast — too  fast,  I  fear.  Apricots  also  show 
well ;  we  shall  have  to  provide  some  suDstantial 
covering  for  the  blossoms  when  they  open,  or 
good-bye,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  to  our  hopes 
in  this  quarter.  We  are  planting  a  lot  of  dessert 
Gooseberries  against  some  wires  originally  made 
for  Raspberries.  The  system  has  the  merit  of 
keeping  the  fruit  clean  and  enabling  one  to  pick 
it  in  comfort,  and  where  birds  are  troublesome 
they  are  not  difficult  to  net.  Pyramid  and  bush 
Apples  are  likewise  well  covered  with  bloom  buds, 
— E.  BuRRELL,  Claremont. 

Two  good  kitchen  Apples.  —  For  the 

last  two  months  we  have  been  using  the  Tower  of 
Glamis,  and  it  is  much  liked  in  the  kitchen.  The 
tree  is  a  vigorous  grower,  good  bearer,  and  well 
adapted  for  the  orchard.  To  follow  this  we  have 
the  Lemon  Pippin,  and  that  is  also  a  good  culinary 
sort.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  vigorous  enough  for 
an  orchard  tree ;  our  fruit  is  obtained  from  pruned, 
bush-shaped  trees.  They  rarely  fail  to  bear  well, 
and  for  tarts  are  unsurpassed  by  any  other  sort  at 
present  in  use. — I. 

Golden  Reinette  Apple.— For  dessert 
purposes  during  February,  March  and  April  I 
know  of  no  Apple  to  equal  the  Golden  Reinette. 
It  is  rather  small,  but  in  point  of  colour  and  rich, 
juicy,  and  sweet  flesh,  it  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  It  succeeds  admirably  as  an  orchard  tree, 
and  nowhere  better  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wincanton,  Somersetshire.  Fruits  of  it  are  being 
sold  in  this  district  at  the  rate  of  4s.  per  bushel, 
and  I  consider  them  cheap  at  that  price.  Golden 
K  ;inette  is  a  very  old  sort,  but  is  still  one  of  the 
most  profitable  in  cultivation. — W.  I. 

Gros  Maroc  Grape. — With  Mr.  Coleman's 
opinion  (p.  125)  regarding  this  Grape  I  cannot 
agree.  I  have  grown  it  for  three  years  and  find  it 
to  be  one  of  the  best  of  growers  and  best  of  set- 
ters. It  is  robnst  and  healthy,  and  bears  large 
bunches  and  large  berries  of  a  blue-black  colour, 
oblong  in  shape  and  covered  with  a  fine  bloom. 
Last  year  I  obtained  two  first  prizes  with  it  at 
Kettering,  where  lots  were  shown  against  it.  It  is 
all  that  can  be  desired  in  every  particular,  except 
as  regards  the  eating,  and  I  pronounce  it  to  be 
decidedly  the  worst  flavoured  Grape  with  which  I 
am  acquainted. — R.  Gilbert,  BunjMey. 

5155. —  'Vines   trained  horizontally.— 

"  H.  W."has  made  a  mistake  in  not  cutting  back  the 
young  wood  sufficiently.  Vines  will  make  young 
wood  20  feet  long  in  a  season,  but  it  ought  to  be 
out  back  to  8  feet  or  10  feet,  and  the  way  to  get 
it  to  break  regularly  is  to  bend  the  points  of  the 
canes  down  as  low  as  the  point  from  which  they 
started,  thus  causing  the  buds  to  start  uniformly 
along  their  entire  length.  Grafting  the  one  on 
to  the  other  will  do  no  good.  Nor  will  it  be  any 
benefit  to  encourage  the  points  to  root  into  the 
ground.  The  young  wood  is  much  too  long  ;  that  is 
why  it  does  not  break  well,  even  though  bent 
down.— J.  D.  E. 

Shrivelled  Grapes.  -What  I  wrote  on  this 

subject  may  be  seen  in  The  Garden  for  Jan.  19 
(p.  48).  My  exact  words  were,  "  When  this  mishap 
(shrivelling  in  autumn  from  want  of  water)  takes 
place,  there  is  no  remedy ;  no  amount  of  water 
given  after  the  berries  begin  to  shrivel  will  cause 
them  to  plump  up  again  " — the  meaning  being 
water  given  to  the  roots,  and  having  nothing  to  do 
with  Grapes  in  winter  in  bottles  of  water.  Mo&t 
people  who  bad  to  eat  Grapes  would,  I  imagine, 
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prefer  them  shrivelled  to  beiDg  filled  up  with 
water  in  the  way  "  J.  S.  W."  claims  to  have  dis- 
covered that  they  can  be. — T.  Baines. 

5143— Iiichena  on  Pear  trees.— "F.  H." 
would  find,  I  think,  that  freshly  slaked  lime  in 
the  proportion  of  one  of  lime  to  five  of  water,  and 
applied  with  the  gauUn  engine  or  syr  nge,  would 
be  as  effectual  a  way  of  destioying  Lichens  as  any 
that  could  be  adopted.  In  an  orchard  here,  about 
two  acres  in  extent,  situated  in  a  damp,  low-lying 
part  of  the  park,  the  trees,  though  young  and  ap- 
pearently  lealihy,  had  become  so  covered  with 
Lichen,  that  when  the  branches  were  thick  one 
could  scarcely  see  between  tbem,  and  could  not 
discern  the  shoots  at  all  except  the  small  portion 
of  young  growth  at  their  points.  Twelve  months 
ago  last  October  we  determined  to  give  the  plan 
just  recommended  a  trial.  We  got  a  large  tub 
into  which  the  lime  was  placed  ;  then  the  water 
was  added  and  stirred,  and  as  much  of  the  lime 
was  dischaiged  upon  the  trees  as  could  be  kept  up 
in  the  water — sutlicient  to  cause  the  trees  to  be- 
come white  when  the  lime  was  dried  on  them. 
The  result  was  all  that  could  be  desired ;  the  bark 
of  the  trees  which  could  not  be  seen  then  was 
last  summer  and  still  continues  to  be  as  blight  and 
clean  as  one  could  wish  to  see  it ;  and,  further,  last 
summer  the  trees  made  a  much  more  satisfactory 
growth  than  when  infested  with  the  Lichens.  Brine. 
I  believe,  would  have  a  similar  effect,  although  I 
have  not  tried  it,  and  of  copperas  I  have  had  no 
experience  at  all. — C.  W.  C. 

Canker  on  fruit  trees.— In  a  contem- 
porary, a  well-known  amateur  gardener  most 
positively  asserts  his  belief  thatcankeris  caused 
Ijy  insects,  but  I  think  it  will  turn  out  that  he  has 
been  too  precipitate  in  his  conclusions ;  at  any  rate, 
I,  like  scores  o£  others,  have  never  found  any  dilfi- 
culty  about  curing  canker  by  lifting  and  replanting 
in  better  soil,  a  process  which  could  hardly  stop 
the  depredations  of  insects  were  the  affection  due 
to  their  agency,  which  it  is  not,  but  is  solely  caused 
by  the  roots  descending  into  an  unsuitable,  badly 
drained,  soured,  or  stagnant  soil. — W.  H. 

Fraudulent  fruit  packing.— This  is  a  suo- 

jec*  which  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  all 
who  grow  and  pack  fiuit  for  market.  The  system 
of  topping  up  baskets  with  the  best  fruits,  instead 
of  having  them  equally  good  throughout,  is,  as  has 
been  stated  (p.  81),  suicidal,  and  the  soontr  it  is 
remedied  the  better.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of 
bushels  of  fruit  packed  for  market,  and  I  must 
confess  that  the  plan  of  topping  up  the  baskets 
with  the  best  fruit  is  very  generally  practised  ;  it 
has  become  so  established,  too,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  get  the  packers  to  adopt  any  other.  If  remon- 
strated with  as  to  the  deception  attending  the 
practice,  the  ready  reply  is  that  everyone  knows 
it.  Indeed,  salesmen  would  be  quite  surprised  to 
find  fruit  equally  good  all  through  a  package. 
Anything  that  is  deceptive  in  fruit-growing  or 
packing  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  The 
culture  of  home-grown  fruit  has  of  late  made  good 
progress  ;  let  us  therefore  hope  that  all  engaged  in 
selling  the  produce  will  recognise  the  value  of  the 
old  adage  that  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy." — 
James  Gkoom,  Gosj/ort. 


Jointing  pipes. —  A  neighbour,  a  market 
gardener,  who  has  a  large  number  of  hothouses, 
tried  I'ortland  cement  for  making  joints  in  the  hot- 
water  pipes,  and  found  it  equal  to  joints  made  with 
ir<  n  filings  and  muchless  expensive,  as  an  ordinary 
workman  can  rnike  from  six  to  eight  joints 
per  hour ;  in  fact,  he  was  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  result,  that  about  five  years  since  he  put 
up  a  new  forcing  house  L'OO  yards  long,  with  top 
and  bottom  heat  each  side,  all  joints  being  made 
with  Portland  cement.  As  the  pipes  are  carried 
into  the  house  they  are  placed  in  position  on  bricks 
previously  arranged.  A  workman  follows  and 
puts  into  each  joint  a  piece  of  loose  spun  cord  to 
prevent  the  cement  from  getting  inside  the  pipes, 
and  a  second  party  fills  the  joint  with  cement, 
pressing  it  in  solid  with  a  piece  of  wood,  wiping  it 
round  and  smoothing  it  off  with  a  small  trowel. 


So  far  these  joints  have  given  every  satisfaction, 
not  a  single  mishap  having  as  yet  occurred. — 
James  Smith,  Waterdale  Gardens. 


Rose  garden. 

SELKCTIONS  OF  ROSES. 
Of  recent  3'ears  there  has  been  wonderful  deve- 
lopment in  the  way  of  Rose  culture.  The  National 
Rose  Society  has  done  much  to  encourage  this, 
while  provincial  societies,  by  offering  liberal 
prizes,  special  and  otherwise,  have  helped  on  the 
good  work  and  encouraged  many  to  take  up  the 
culture  of  the  Rose.  But  it  is  only  here  and  there 
one  outside  the  trade  can  afford  space  to  grow  a 
sufficient  number  of  plants  to  enable  them  to  enter 
for  the  leading  prizes  given  by  the  National  Rose 
Society.  There  are  hundreds  of  cultivators  of  the 
Rose  who  cannot  grow  more  than  thirty  or  so 
varieties,  and  their  aspirations  ate  confined  to  the 
competitions  that  take  place  in  connection  with 
local  societies.  I  am  desirous  of  helping  these 
by  suggesting  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when 
Rose  plantations  are  being  formed,  a  list  of  va- 
rieties that  may  be  grown  for  exhibition.  And  it 
will  be  found  that  the  sorts  to  be  named  may  also 
be  accepted  as  highly  desirable  garden  Roses  for 
merely  decorative  purposes. 

Here  is  a  list  of  twenty-five  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
that  are  well  suited  for  purposes  of  exhibition  : 
Alfred  Colomb,  A.  K.  Williams,  Baroness  Roths- 
child, Boule  de  Neige,  probably  the  very  best 
white  Rose  grown  ;  Captain  Christy,  Charles  Le- 
febvre,  of  which  Marguerite  Brassac  and  Paul  Ja- 
main  are  ^aid  to  be  only  synonyms  ;  Comtesse 
d'Oxford,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  a  beautiful  soft 
carmine  rose-coloured  flower ;  Dr.  Andry,  Duke 
of  Connaught,  a  variety  that,  as  a  rule,  seldom 
comes  large  enough  for  show  purposes,  but  yet 
sometimes  it  may  be  caught  very  fine ;  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Edonard  Morren,  Etienne  Levet,  John 
Hopper,  La  Duchesse  de  Jlorny,  La  France, 
Gabriel  Luizet,  a  light  silvery  pink  flower  of  great 
beauty ;  Hippolyte  Jamain,  JIadanie  Lacharme, 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Magna  Charta,  Marie 
Baumann,  Maurice  Bernardin  (syn..  Exposition  de 
Brie),  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  and  Victor  Verdier. 

In  some  country  shows  it  is  the  custom  to  offer 
prizes  for  stands  of  crimson  and  scarlet  Roses, 
and  it  may  prove  serviceable  if  a  dozen  of  the  best 
of  these  were  named.  They  are  Alfred  Colomb, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Camille  Bernardin,  Charles  Le- 
febvre,  Comte  Raimbaud,  Dr.  Andry,  Duke  of 
Connaught,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Duke  of  Teck, 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Marie  Baumann,  and 
Maurice  Bernardin. 

A  selection  of  the  best  twelve  Tea-scented  Roses 
for  exhibition  and  other  purposes  will  be  found 
to  be  the  following :  Anna  OUivier,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Devoniensis, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Jean  Ducher,  Madame  Falcot, 
Madame  Lambard,  Marie  Van  Hontte,  Niphetos, 
I'erle  des  Jardins,  and  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon. 

So  far  this  has  been  an  extraordinary  season  for 
Roses.  Many  of  them  are  quite  evergreen,  and  in 
warm  and  sheltered  positions,  plants,  especially  of 
the  Tea-scented  varieties,  have  becomequite  active. 
It  may  be  that  the  winter  through  which  we  are 
passing  is  the  third  of  a  cycle  of  mild  winters, 
yet  there  is  no  knowing  how  soon  a  time  of  sharp 
weather  and  killing  frosts  may  come.  We  not 
long  since  saw  on  a  warm  border  a  large  plan- 
tation of  Tea-scented  Roses  showing  signs  of 
activity,  but  provision  had  been  made  against  in- 
jury from  frost  by  mulching  with  a  good  layer  of 
short  manure,  and  then  placing  over  this  a  thick 
covering  of  the  decaying  foliage  from  Asparagus 
beds.  Such  plants  protected  in  this  manner  could, 
let  the  worst  come,  scarcely  be  cut  down  below 
the  snow  line.  The  weather  is  unusually  mild  for 
the  season;  vegetation  is  becoming  excited;  and 
there  is  therefore  need  that  precautionary  measures 
he  adopted.  The  rigours  of  March,  April,  and 
May  have  jet  to  be  encountered.  R.  D. 


Tea  Rose  Homere.— If  this  well-known  sort 
is  planted  in  a  good  borderj  and  trained  up  the 


roof  of  a  house  it  is  astonishing  what  a  number  of 
good  blooms  it  will  perfect  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  perpetual-flowering  Roses  we 
have,  and  with  a  little  heat,  say  an  intermediate 
temperature,  it  may  be  had  nearly  all  the  year 
round— not  puny  discoloured  blooms,  as  often 
seen  in  the  open,  but  large,  full  blossoms,  with 
nearly  white  outer  petals  and  delicate  flesh- 
coloured  centres.  The  scent  is  very  good,  and  the 
foliage  also  good  and  serviceable.  There  are  many 
others  I  like  better  for  pot  culture. — W.  I.  M. 


Garden   Flora. 

PLATE  128. 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  INSLEAYI  SPLENDENS." 
This  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  all  the  species  of 
Odontoglossum  in  our  gardens,  having  been  culti- 
vated in  1840  by  that  most  successful  of  early 
Orchid  amatejirs,  Mr.  George  Barker,  of  Birming- 
ham. Barker's  collection  of  "  air  plants,"  as  tro- 
pical Orchids  were  then  called,  was  famous  fifty 
years  ago,  and  it  was  in  compliment  to  his  gar- 
dener, Mr.  Insleay,  that  our  present  species  was 
named  by  the  late  Dr.  Lindley  in  "  Folio 
Orchidacese,"  t.  8.  One  of  the  earliest  of  references 
to  this  species,  however,  is  a  communication  from 
Mr.  Barker  himself  in  the  Bolanical  Register  for 
1810  (misc.  21),  and  the  plant  was  figured  long 
afterwards  in  IJateman's  "  Orchids  of  Mexico  and 
Guatemala,"  t.  21 ;  in  the  "  Monograph  of  Odonto- 
glossum," t.  4  ;  and  also  in  Warner's  "  Select 
Orchids,"  2nd  series,  t.  25.  0.  Insleayi  belongs  to 
a  very  distinct  section  of  the  genus  Odontoglos- 
sum, of  which  at  present  three  rather  variable 
species  only  are  known.  These  are  0.  grande, 
from  Guatemala  ;  O.  Insleayi,  from  Mexico ;  O. 
Schleiperianum,  from  Costa  Rica.  In  general 
habit  all  three  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  each 
other,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  the  slight 
differences  of  structure  observable  in  their  flowers 
are  not  merely  modifications  due  to  the  slightly 
varying  condirions  under  which  they  grow  in  their 
native  habitats.  All  three  require  more  heat  and 
less  moisture  than  the  mountain  species  of  the 
cool  and  moist  Andean  ranges ;  hence  it  is  at  once 
apparent  why  0.  grande  and  0.  Insleaj  i  succeeded 
so  well  under  the  hot  treatment  of  the  earlier 
Orchid  growers,  who  always  failed  in  the  culture  of 
cool  mountain  Odontoglossnms  and  Masdevallia". 
O.  Insleayi  grows  well  in  a  shady  corner  of  the 
Cattleya  or  intermediate  house,  and  when  well 
grown  produces  bulbs  and  leaves  much  larger 
than  those  of  O.  grande,  and  bears  from  five  to 
twenty  flowers  on  a  spike.  It  mainly  differs  from 
O.  grande  in  having  smaller  flowers  ;  the  perianth 
segments  are  greenish  yellow,  with  clouded  bars 
of  pale  brown,  but  the  lip  is  bright  golden  yellow, 
with  bright  chestnut  spots.  Botanically,  O.  In- 
sleayi differs  from  O.  grande  in  having  red  subulate 
horns  or  hooks  instead  of  the  broad  auricles 
characteristic  of  O.  grande.  Some  years  ago  Jlessrs. 
Backhouse  introduced  a  highly  coloured  form 
named  0.  Insleayi  leopardinum,  the  pale  yellow 
perianth  segments  of  which  were  heavily  barred 
with  chestnut-brown.  It  is  considered  superior  to 
the  type.  The  variety  we  now  illustrate,  0. 
Insleayi  splendens,  has  a  much  larger  and  finer 
coloured  lip,  but  the  greenish  yellow  perianth 
segments  are  delicately  clouded  with  brown  rather 
than  distinctly  barred.  It  was  described  by 
Reichenbach  in  1868,  having  then  been  recently 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  from 
Mexico.      Both    O.  grande  and  O.    Insleayi  are 


*  Drawn  in  Mr.  B.  S.  'WilliamB'  Nursery,  Upper  Holloway, 
September  6,  1883. 
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veiy  variable  in  depth  and  variety  o£  colouring,  as 
also  in  size  of  blossom,  and  both  are  valuable  as 
blooming  during  the  late  autumn  and  winter 
months.  O.  Schleiperianum  is  a  summer  blooming 
plant  of  considerable  beauty  and  interest  when 
well  grown.  F.  W.  IJ. 

SEASONABLE   WORK, 


BEGONIAS  FOK   FLORAL  DECORATION. 

The  shrubby  types  of  flowering  Begonias  are 
always  useful  when  employed  in  association  with 
other  flowers  in  a  cut  state,  or  a  few  distinct  kinds 
look  exceedingly  well  on  sideboards  grouped  by 
themselves  along  with  their  own  foliage.  Of 
kinds  to  be  had  in  flower  now  may  be  named  B. 
manicata,  one  of  the  prettiest  that  can  be  had  for 
trumpet  vases  to  give  a  finish  and  relief  to  larger 
varieties  of  flowers.  This  sort  will  also  last  a  long 
time  in  flower  in  the  conservatory  if  the  plants 
have  not  been  brought  on  in  too  much  heat  and 
moisture  ;  when  allowed  to  expand  their  spikes  in 
a  light,  airy  hou^e  they  last  much  longer.  B  nitida 
odorata  is  also  now  opening  its  most  forward 
flowers.  This  sort  is  not  grown  nearly  so  much  as 
it  ought  to  be,  seeing  that  it  produces  a  continu- 
ous crop  of  flowers  for  several  months  in  succes- 
sion. It  is,  in  short,  one  of  the  most  useful,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  elegant  white  kinds  grown. 
A  little  later  on  this  kind  will  be  used  here  in  the 
conservatory,  in  which  we  find  it  most  valuable. 
It  has  also,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  advantage  of 
emitting  a  slight  perfume.  In  a  cut  state,  well 
developed  spikes  look  well  on  a  fringe  of  Maiden- 
hair Fern  in  a  good  sized  vase,  with  the  addition 
of  other  flowers  over  and  above  them.  B.  seiu- 
perflorens  ii  another  good  winter-flowering  kind 
which  is  always  useful.  B.  Saundersi  is  like- 
wise a  valuable  kind ;  flowering  shoots  of  this 
variety  cat  with  a  good  length  of  stem  can  be 
worked  effectively  into  many  kind.s  of  arrange- 
ments. The  tall  and  straggling  growing  B.  fuch- 
sioides  is  very  effective  in  a  cut  state.  B.  ascoten- 
sis  also  yields  useful  spikes.  The  foliage  of  some 
larger  growing  kind  will  be  valuable  to  nse  along 
with  the  three  last  named  varieties;  we  find  that 
of  B.  metallica  useful  in  many  ways.  The  new 
variety  shown  of  late  under  the  name  of  C.  soco- 
trana  promises  to  be  an  invaluable  addition  to  the 
winter  flowering  section  of  these  popular  plants. 
All  the  kinds  just  named  will  be  found  now  to  be 
of  service  in  a  cut  state.  Others  there  are  that  will 
do  a  good  turn  during  the  summer  in  conjunction 
with  the  tuberous-rooted  varieties,  and  other 
sorts  are  valuable  late  in  autumn,  especially  B 
insignis.  In  gathering  flowers  of  Begonias  cut 
them  in  each  case  with  as  long  a  stem  as  can  well 
be  had,  and  also  give  them  as  much  water  as  can 
be  safely  used.  This  will  help  to  keep  them 
fresh  somewhat  longer  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


Hard-wooded  Ueaths.— Of  all  greenhouse 
plants  in  cultiva' ion.  Heaths  have  the  greatest  dis- 
like to  fire-heat  if  used  for  any  length  of  time,  or 
in  quantity  more  than  sutiicient  to  keep  out 
frost;  and  in  severe  winters,  when  there  is  a  long 
continuance  of  hard  weather,  great  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  temperature  is  never  allowed  to  get 
too  high,  or  the  plants  are  sure  to  start  into  growth, 
which  should  never  be  excited  except  by  1  he  natui  al 
return  of  sun  heat.  On  this  account,  if,  as  we 
generally  experience  after  an  unusually  mild  win- 
ter, such  as  the  present,  we  have  a  continuance  of 
sharp  nights  late  in  spring,  no  more  fire-heat  must 
be  used  than  will  render  the  house  safe  from  frost. 
It  is  no  use  attempting  to  cultivate  Heaths  except 
they  are  well  and  regularly  attended  to.  Their 
greatest  enemy  is  mildew,  from  the  attacks  of 
which  they  are  never  safe.  It  is  usually  more  trouble 
some  in  damp,  mild  winters,  when  the  atmosphere 
of  the  hou.'-es,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  more  humid 
than  when  there  is  a  necessity  for  more  use  of 
fire-heat.  The  plants  should  be  looked  over  closely 
every  week,  and  the  moment  the  least  trace  of  the 


parasite  is  apparent  such  as  are  affected  ought  to 
be  dusted  with  sulphur.  The  importance  of  prompt 
attention  in  this  matter  cannot  be  too  much  urged 
upon  new  hands  in  the  cultivation  of  these  and  all 
other  hard- wooded  plants  that  are  in  any  way  sub- 
ject to  mildew,  for  it  speedily  destroys  the  vitality 
of  the  leaves  so  much  as  to  cause  them  to  fall  off 
in  a  few  weeks,  leaving  the  shoots  bare,  unsightly, 
and  impossible  to  reclothe  with  foliage.  All  the 
Heath  family,  but  more  particularly  the  hard- 
wooded  kinds,  are  proverbially  impatient  of  any 
extreme  in  moisture,  either  too  much  or  too  little. 
In  winter  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  soil  compara- 
tively dry. 

Epaceises. — The  early  flowering  kinds  should 
immediately  they  have  done  blooming  be  cut  well 
back,  reducing  the  last  summer's  growth  to  one- 
third  its  length.  This  is  the  more  necessary  with 
the  erect-habited  sorts,  otherwise  they  get  into 
such  a  weak,  straggling  condition  as  to  occupy 
twice  the  room  they  should,  and  be  equally  ob- 
jectionable in  appearance.  Although  requiring 
to  be  treated  similarly  to  Heaths  in  the  matter 
of  being  drier  at  the  roots  now  than  in  the  grow- 
ing season,  they  will  bear  keeping  warmer  in  the 
winter ;  and  if  after  the  shoots  have  been  cut 
in  they  are  put  tor  a  few  weeks  in  a  night  tem- 
perature of  from  40"^  to  45°  with  plenty  of  light 
and  some  air  when  the  weather  is  fit  in  the  day- 
time, they  will  be  benefited  by  it.  Treated  in 
this  way,  they  will  make  growth  earlier  so  as  to 
admit  of  their  being  exposed  to  the  open  air 
sooner  in  the  summer,  with  a  disposition  to 
bloom  correspondingly  earlier  in  the  ensuing 
autumn.  The  bushy  growing  varieties,  such  as 
E.  miniata,  E  Eclipse,  and  E  grandiflora,  are  best 
adapted  for  late  flowering ;  and  where  there  is 
means  for  keeping  them  back  by  the  use  of  a  cool 
north  house,  a  succession  in  flower  may  be  kept 
up  until  midsummer.  Their  long  sprays  of  bloom, 
which  stand  well  in  water,  are  most  useful  for 
cutting. 

Azaleas  and  Camellias  —Where  there  is 
the  convenience  of  a  house  with  a  northern  aspect, 
so  as  to  be  little  under  the  influence  of  the  sun, 
it  gives  advantages  in  keeping  up  a  display  of 
tiowers  in  conservatories  and  for  other  purposes 
late  in  the  spring  such  as  is  not  possible  where  all 
the  stock  has  to  be  treated  in  houses  that  are  ex- 
posed to  the  full  force  of  the  sun.  The  latter  soon 
after  this  time  begins  to  have  power  enough  for 
some  hours  in  the  day  to  run  up  the  temperature 
to  an  extent  that  moves  the  plants  rapidly,  even  if 
all  the  air  is  given  that  they  will  bear ;  for  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  t  d  note  that  even  when  there 
is  no  grown  in  motion,  it  is  not  well  to  subject 
plants  to  a  full  current  of  air  through  this  and 
the  nest  two  months.  If  a  selection  of  early  and 
late  blooming  kinds  of  Camellias  are  grown,  and 
they  are  treated  in  a  manner  to  have  their  growth 
matured  at  different  times,  there  is  no  dilliculty  in 
having  them  in  flower  from  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember up  to  the  end  of  May  ;  but  as  a  natural 
consequence  flowers  that  come  in  as  late  as  the 
latter  time  do  not  last  near  so  long  as  those  pro- 
duced in  the  winter.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
growth  and  flowering  of  Camellias  is  less  inter- 
fered with  when  the  potting  is  done  about  the 
time  the  season's  growth  is  completed  and  the 
bloom-buds  just  beginning  to  form,  as  when  it  is 
carried  out  then  the  unavoidable  breakage  of  the 
roots,  which  are  very  brittle,  has  less  adverse 
influence  on  them  than  at  any  other  season.  Itut 
where  there  are  plants  that  have  been  kept  so  long 
in  -mall  pots  that  their  strength  is  thereby  interfered 
with,  it  may  be  advisable  to  pot  lliem  before  the 
growth  begins  Where  this  is  the  case,  the  work 
should  be  done  before  the  shoot-buds  show  signs 
of  swelling,  otherwise  the  season's  growth  is  sure 
to  be  affected,  even  if  no  more  disturbance  of  the 
roots  takes  place  than  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
drainage.  On  this  account  it  will  be  advisable 
not  to  wait  until  the  blooming  is  over,  for  the 
loss  of  a  few  flowers  now  will  in  most  cases  be  a 
less  evil  than  failure  of  the  crop  of  blooms  another 
season. 

Cyclamens — The  flowers  cf  these  aie  well 
adapted  for  cutting, being  both  pretty  and  lasting 


well,  but  if  too  many  are  used  in  this  way  the 
plants  suffer.  If  the  flowers  are  severed  from  them 
in  the  usual  manner  by  cuttings,  the  stumps  of 
their  succulent  stalks  remaining  generally  decay 
down  to  the  bate  and  rot  the  young  blooms  that 
are  springing  up  later ;  consequently  it  is  in  some 
respects  better  in  gathering  the  flowers  to  pull  the 
s'alks  out  entirely,  but  if  this  is  carried  too  far,  so 
as  to  remove  nearly  all  the  flowers  as  they  arrive 
at  maturity,  it  seriously  injures  the  bulbs  ;  there- 
fore, where  the  intention  is  to  keep  the  bulbs  or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  corms,  there  should  only 
be  a  moderate  quantity  gathered.  It  is  well  to 
raise  some  from  seed  each  3  ear,  as  though  not 
capable  of  producing  so  many  blooms  the  first 
year  as  larger  plants  will,  the  first  season  of  their 
flowering  is  often  the  most  satisfactory.  See  that 
the  young  stock  raised  from  seed  last  summer  are 
well  attended  to.  It  they  have  been  wintered  in 
pans  they  should  have  been  accommodated  with  a 
temperature  of  about  .".0°  in  the  night,  and  stood 
close  to  the  glass,  or  the  leaves  are  apt  to  become 
drawn  and  weakly.  If  treated  in  the  matter  of 
warmth  as  ordinaiy  greenhouse  plants,  they  make 
little  progress  during  the  winter,  and  take  two 
years  to  bring  them  up  to  a  size  that  renders  them 
of  much  U!5e  for  blooming.  The  temperature  of  an 
intermediate  bouse  appears  to  suit  them  best  until 
they  have  attained  a  strong  flowering  state.  Keep 
a  close  look-out  for  apiiides,  which  conceal  them- 
selves on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  of  these 
plants  much  more  effectually  than  on  most 
things. 

Telargoniums.  —  Any  plants  of  the  large 
flowering  varieties  that  bloomed  late,  and  were 
not  cut  down  until  after  the  usual  time,  and  are 
not  yet  put  into  their  blooming  pots,  should  be 
moved  into  them  at  once.  If  at  the  same  time  the 
points  of  the  shoots  are  pinched  out  the  flowering 
will  be  thereby  retarded,  so  that  they  will  come  in 
after  the  earliest  are  over,  at  which  time  they  will 
be  found  useful.  Examples  of  these  and  many 
other  plants  that  are  kept  for  late  blooming  soon 
acquire  .a  habit  of  thus  coming  in  late,  consequent 
upon  the  treatment  they  receive,  and  may  be  had 
in  after  the  bulk  of  the  stock  is  over  with  little 
trouble  in  retarding. 


ORCHIDS. 

East  India  house.— Plants  of  C.  gigas, 
placed  in  a  cool-house  to  rest,  should  be  moved 
into  the  cool  end  of  this  house,  and  placed  near 
the  glass  as  soon  as  they  have  started  into  growth. 
This  line  Cattleya  does  not  flower  freely  unless 
it  has  a  good  period  of  rest.  Oncidium  Lancea- 
num  is  a  very  beautiful  species,  and  when  its  cul- 
tural requirements  are  understood,  not  ditficult 
to  manage.  We  grow  it  in  a  teak  basket  sus- 
pended near  the  roof  in  winter,  but  in  summer 
the  sunlight  is  too  much  for  it  in  that  position. 
It  is  now  starting  into  growth,  and  must  not 
suffer  from  lack  of  moisture.  O.  phymatochilum, 
a  dillicult  f  pecies  to  flower,  taken  out  of  the  pot, 
placed  in  a  teik  basket,  and  suspended  near  the 
roof,  is  now  throwing  up  a  spike  with  the  young 
grovvlh.  The  character  of  these  two,  as  well  as 
that  cf  some  other  allifcd  species,  is  to  throw  out 
a  mass  of  young  roots  all  at  once,  and  if  these  get 
ic.jared  in  any  way,  the  health  of  the  plant  suffers 
permanently.  The  roots  may  get  dried  up  by 
being  exposed  to  an  over-dry  atmosphere  and  a 
high  temperature,  or  they  may  also  suffer  from 
the  potting  material  being  packed  too  closely  round 
them.  We  have  not  found  woodlice  to  injure  such 
roots,  but  a  large  slug  will  entirely  destroy  the 
produce  of  a  pseudo-bulb  in  one  night,  and  the 
I  lints  must  be  carefully  watched  in  case  this 
should  happen.  Oncidium  ampliatum  has  thrown 
up  spikes  a  few  inches  in  length,  and  these  are 
.=pe  ially  attractive  to  slugs.  We  have  to  closely 
watch  these  spikes  in  their  earliest  stages  at  night, 
or  we  would  never  see  the  flowers  of  this  species  at 
all.  Keep  the  night  temperature  about  05°,  but  it 
may  fall  a  few  degrees  on  cold  nights. 

Cattleya  house. — The  first  blooms  of  Coelo- 
gyne  cristata  are  now  opening,  and  also  those 
en  spikes  of  Odontoglossum  pulchellum.    These 
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two  Orchids  will  continue  to  supply  choice  out 
flowers  for  these  next  two  months,  or  longer  if 
there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  plants.  The  ccm- 
monest  form  of  C.  cristata  is  perhaps  the  best, 
although  the  variety  with  a  pale  yellow  or  lemon 
blotch  on  the  lip  should  be  grown  to  prolong  tlie 
bloom.  There  is  also  the  pure  white  variety,  like- 
wise a  very  desirable  form.  These  now  require 
considerable  supplies  of  water,  otherwise  the 
bulbs  have  a  tendency  to  shrivel.  One  plant  turned 
out  the  other  day,  and  divided  into  three,  is  now 
flowering  as  freely,  and  looks  as  well  as  the  others. 
We  also  potted  C.  barbata ;  this  species  requires 
considerable  supplies  of  water,  and  not  too  much 
pot  room.  C.  cristata  would  probably  in  some 
cases  be  improved  if  it  received  more  water  than 
it  does  during  the  growing  season.  The  best  bulbs 
we  ever  saw  were  produced  in  a  Cattleya  house 
temperature,  and  all  through  the  growing  season 
they  were  kept  quite  wet,  the  Sphagnum  in 
which  they  were  growing  being  beautifully 
green  and  growing  up  amongst  the  bulbs. 
Odontoglossum  Phal^enopsis  is  now  making  fine, 
btrong  growths,  and  flower-spikes  are  also  show- 
ing themselves.  Our  whole  stock  of  this  species 
has  been  turned  out  of  the  pots  ;  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  old  potting  material  has  been  re- 
moved, and  the  plants  repstted.  0.  vexillarium 
and  0.  Roezli  have  also  been  looked  over ;  in  some 
cases  the  plants  have  been  repotted,  but  in  others 
they  have  merely  been  surface-dressed.  When 
a  portion  only  of  the  plants  are  repotted,  a 
label  showing  the  date  of  potting  should  be  at- 
tached to  each,  as  a  guide  for  future  treat- 
ment. As  all  these  Odontoglossums  are  so  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  thrips,  they  should  be  dipped  once 
in  about  every  four  weeks  in  a  mixture  of  toft 
soapy  water  to  which  some  tobacco  water  had 
been  added.  About  an  hour  after  dipping,  the 
leaves  should  be  rubbed  over  with  a  soft  sponge 
dipped  in  clean  water.  Cymbidium  eburneum, 
now  so  cheap  that  it  should  be  in  every  collection, 
is  showing  well  for  flower.  Our  plan  is  to  repot 
such  plants  of  it  as  do  not  show  at  this  season,  as 
on  examining  the  roots  it  will  be  found  that  they 
are  just  starting  to  grow.  Use  a  compost  consist- 
ing of  about  two-thirds  good  turfy  loam  to  one  of 
turfy  peat.  Plants  showing  for  flower  must  have 
a  good  supply  of  water. 

Cool  houses.— If  the  repotting  of  all  that  re- 
quire that  attention  has  not  been  done,  let  no 
farther  delay  occur  in  the  matter.  Many  do  not 
repot  until  later  than  this,  but  the  roots  of  all 
those  potted  here  during  the  last  few  weeks  are 
starting  into  growth.  We  used  to  pot  a  large 
proportion  of  our  Orchids  in  the  summer  months 
after  the  May  and  June  exhibitions  were  over,  but 
we  believe  it  to  be  better  to  do  so  at  this  season. 
We  have  tried  some  plants  of  Masdevallia  tova- 
rensis  in  the  Cattleya  house  and  a  portion  in  the 
cool  house,  and  so  far  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  difference  between  them  ;  but  the  temperature 
in  the  cool  house  is  not  allowed  to  fall  so  low  as 
it  has  hitherto  done.  We  have  had  it  as  low  as 
35°  on  several  occasions,  but  when  it  can  be  kept 
at  45°  or  50°  without  much  extra  trouble,  it  may 
be  better  to  keep  it,  especially  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  up  to  the  highest  figure.  Many  species  of 
Odontoglossum  do  not  open  kindly  in  the  lower 
temperature,  and  owing  to  condensation  of  mois- 
ture on  the  flowers  they  are  soon  rendered  un- 
sightly. Amongst  Masdevallias  there  are  some  that 
certainly  succeed  best  during  winter  in  an  interme- 
diate house,  and  of  these  M.  Wagneriana  is  one. 
It  makes  a  pretty  little  tuft,  and  should  be  grown 
in  small  pans  suspended  near  the  glass  in  a  shady 
part  of  the  house.  The  new,  or  at  least  rare,  M. 
rosea  is  said  to  like  the  coolest  part  of  the  cool 
house,  and  as  it  is  now  probably  in  the  hands  of 
several  cultivators,  we  may  hope  to  see  it  in  flower 
during  the  current  season.  The  pretty,  sweet- 
scented  Oncidium  cheirophorum,  although  it  does 
well  in  the  cool  house  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  is  now  starting  into  growth,  and  should  be 
repotted.  We  found  on  potting  ours  that  the 
fmall  fibrous  roots  were  in  very  active  growth. 
Epidendrum  vitellinnm  and  the  majus  variety  were 
in  th2  cool  house  until  the  middle  of  January ; 


they  were  then  taken  out,  and  some  of  them  were 
divided  and  repotted  in  much  smaller  pots,  and 
placed  in  the  intermediate  house.  If  it  is  intended 
to  exhibit  the  large  flowering  variety  at  the  early 
summer  shows,  it  will  not  be  in  flower  unless  it  is 
placed  in  a  much  warmer  house. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Summer  bedding  arkangements.  —  The 
plants  necessary  for  this  purpose  may  now  be 
propagated.  Happily,  the  increased  and  still 
growing  interest  now  taken  in  hardy  flowers  does 
not  render  such  matters  so  imperative  as  was  the 
case  a  few  years  ago,  simply  because  fewer  tender 
plants  are  required,  and  these  will  gradually  grow 
fewer  still,  as  it  is  seen  that  equally  pleasing,  if 
less  showy,  arrangements  can  be  made  by  means 
of  hardy  plants.  We,  however,  by  no  means  pre- 
dict the  entire  abandonment  of  tender  summer 
bedders,  but  only  such  a  reduction  in  their  num- 
bers that  space  for  wintering  and  spring  propaga- 
tion shall  not  interfere  with  other  and  more  im- 
portant duties.  At  this  stage  of  the  matter  we 
have  already,  indeed,  arrived,  for  in  computing 
the  numbers  and  kinds  of  plants  needed,  tender 
second-rate  sorts  are  rejected  whenever  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  so  without  destroying  the  harmony  of 
the  general  arrangement.  Another  way  of  re- 
ducing the  number  of  tender  plants  is  to  plant 
them  thinly  in  a  given  arrangement,  and  then 
clothe  the  ground  beneath  with  a  suitable  hardy 
carpeting  plant.  One  of  the  most  admired  beds 
here  last  season  was  one  very  thinly  planted  with 
variegated  Pelargonium  May  Queen,  the  under- 
growth being  Herniaria  glabra,  bright  green, 
which  set  off  to  the  best  advantage  the  white 
foliage  and  rosy  pink  blossoms  of  the  Pelar- 
gonium—altogether an  infinitely  better  arrange- 
ment than  if  there  had  been  200  Pelargoniums  in 
a  mass,  instead  of  which  there  were  not  more  than 
a  score.  We  mention  this  arrangement  as  it 
shows  what  may  be  done  in  the  direction  of  sub- 
duing the  never-ending  monotony  of  masses  of 
colour  so  prevalent  in  some  gardens.  The  sorts 
and  numbers  of  plants  required  being  decided,  the 
next  matter  must  be  tlieir 

Pkopagation,  and  with  the  hardy  section  of 
dwarf  carpeting  plants  that  is  a  small  matter,  as 
they  are  all  so  readily  increased  by  division,  and 
only  need  dibbling  in  on  any  warm  border,  or,  if 
the  beds  are  now  vacant,  they  may  be  at  once 
planted  in  their  allotted  spaces,  Antennarias,  Ce- 
lastiums,  Sedums,  dwarf  Veronicas,  Ajueas,  Her- 
niarias,  and  all  plants  of  the  same  thicket-like 
character  of  growth  must  be  fresh  planted  every 
season,  for  it  left  a  second  year,  their  dense 
growth  engenders  mildew  and  decay,  and  the 
whole  groundwork  becomes  patchy  and  sickly, 
faults  which  it  retains  throughout  the  season.  The 
half-hardy  and  tender  section  of  plants  also  used 
for  groundwork  may,  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
warmth,  be  increased  almost  as  txpeditiously  as 
the  foregoing.  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum  may  be 
grown  from  seed  sown  in  pans,  and  pricked  off 
in  cold  frames  as  soon  as  the  plants  can  be 
handled.  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  va- 
riegatum  may  be  increased  in  the  same  way,  and 
also  by  cuttings,  which  strike  freely  in  pins  or 
boxes  set  on  bricks  over  hot-water  pipes,  where  a 
temperature  of  about  60°  is  maintained.  Gnapha- 
lium  jaoatum  mny  be  raised  from  cuttings  struck 
in  warmth  and  tlien  transplanted  into  pots  ;  Alter- 
nantheras  by  means  of  cuttings  struck  on  hotbeds 
of  leaves  and  litter,  on  which  frames  are  placed 
containing  about  i  inches  of  light  soil  (peat  and 
loam)  made  firm.  Cuttings  inserted  about  2  inches 
apart  quickly  root,  and  there  they  may  remain  till 
needed  for  planting  in  the  beds,  air  of  course 
being  given  to  induce  a  sturdy  growth  whenever 
the  weather  admits  of  it.  These  plants  are  so 
rapidly  increased,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  put 
in  cuttings  till  March  has  become  well  advanced  ; 
but  the  stock  plants  should  now  be  given  abun- 
dant heat  that  cuttings  may  be  forthcoming  when 
wanted.  Iresines  and  Coleus  strike  anywhere 
if  afforded  warmth  ;  the  only  remark  to  make 
about  them  is  that  they  should  be  used  as  spar- 


ingly as  possible.  Lobelias  should  be  raised  from 
cuttings  only  ;  seedlings  are  usueilly  so  disappoint- 
ing, being  both  irregular  in  growth  and  weedy  as 
to  variety,  that  one  wonders  they  are  ever  used  at 
all.  We  strike  them  in  a  brisk  heat,  and  trans- 
plant to  frames  as  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted ; 
pots  or  boxes  are  never  used.  The  herbaceous  sec- 
tion of  Lobelias  are  most  satisfactory  when  in- 
creased by  division,  though  they  come  fairly  well 
from  seed.  Ageratums,  Fuchsias,  Gazanias,  Lanta- 
nas,  Koniga  variegata.  Petunias,  and  Verbenas 
quickly  make  root  in  a  bottom  heat  of  70°,  and 
will  afterwards  thrive  vigorously  in  an  interme- 
diate temperature.  They  should  all  be  allowed 
plenty  of  space  ;  a  well-developed  bushy  plant  is 
equal  to  half-a-dozen  lanky  ones.  Calceolarias  in 
cold  frames  should  be  thinned  out  by  transplant- 
ing them  to  other  frames,  or  in  the  south  of  the 
kingdom  they  will  now  do  at  the  foot  of  south 
walls  if  protected  in  frosty  weather.  Violas  and 
Pansies  should  be  treated  similarly,  or,  if  needs  be, 
strong  plants  of  these  may  now  be  planted  per- 
manently. 

Lawns  in  spring. — These  should  all  be  put 
in  order  before  the  Grass  begins  to  grow.  Before 
February  is  gone  or  March  far  advanced  every 
inch  of  Grass  which  is  kept  short  and  regularly 
mown  throughout  the  summer  should  be  thoroughly 
swept  with  a  birch  broom.  All  the  little  particles 
of  soil  thrown  up  by  worms  and  any  small  stones 
or  other  refuse  should  be  brushed  off;  then  a 
heavy  roller  should  be  taken  over  the  surface  two 
or  three  times  when  the  soil  is  damp  and  soft 
from  recent  rains.  This  is  woik  we  never  fail  to 
have  done  at  this  time,  and  it  is  a  great  advantage 
in  many  ways,  as  it  makes  the  surface  smooth  and 
clean  for  the  lawn  mower,  and  it  also  makes  the 
turf  firmer  for  walking  on  and  less  liable  to  be 
marked  and  injured  by  so  doing. 


THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Strawberries  in  pots.  —  Until  we  have  a 
change  to  brighter  weather  great  patience  mast 
be  practised  in  the  management  of  plants  now 
coming  forward,  otherwise  the  tedious  labour  of 
the  past  3  ear  will  end  in  failure.  If  they  occupy 
shelves  near  the  glass  keep  the  latter  cle'.n,  and 
avoid  overcrowding  during  their  progress  to  the 
flowering  stage.  When  in  flower  give  more  air,  or 
remove  them  to  a  light,  airy  house  where  they  can 
be  regularly  attended  to  with  water  and  sufficient 
atmospheric  moisture  to  prevent  the  blossoms 
from  suffering  under  bright  sunshine.  Give  gentle 
flre  lieat  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  by 
night  and  day,  thin  out  weak  flowers,  and  ferti- 
lise with  a  camel's-hair  pencil  when  the  pollen  be- 
comes light  and  plentiful.  Strawberries  under  arti- 
ficial treatment  being  so  impatient  of  a  high  tem- 
perature until  after  the  fruit  is  set,  a  minimum  of 
45°,  with  a  rise  of  10°  by  day,  will  be  quite  suffi- 
cient, but  when  fairly  set  and  lemoved  to  a  Pine 
stove  to  swell  off,  there  will  be  little  danger  of 
overdoing  them  with  heat,  moisture,  and  stimu- 
lating food.  They  must  not,  however,  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  this  position  if  flavour  is  to  be  the 
t€St  of  skill  in  forcing.  When  fully  swelled  and 
partially  coloured  they  should  te  removed  to  a 
warm,  airy  hou.se,  where  exposure  to  Pght  and  the 
gradual  withholding  of  water  from  the  roots  will 
grca'ly  improve  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  As  days 
increase  in  length  and  brightness,  successional 
crops  may  be  brought  on  faster  by  closing  for  a 
few  hours,  with  sun  heat,  and  moisture  from  the 
syringe,  but  air  must  be  again  admitted  at  night, 
when  the  temperature  may  range  from  45°  to  50° 
when  external  conditions  are  favourable.  Where 
light,  shallow  pits  are  at  command  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  use  them  as  feeders  to  the  forcing  pit  by 
placing  1  foot  or  2  feet  of  fermenting  leaves  over 
the  bottom  and  keeping  them  filled  up  with  plants 
from  the  general  ttock.  The  leaves  should  be 
made  very  firm  to  preserve  the  warmth,  and  lightly 
covered  with  coal  ashes  to  keep  back  worms  and 
to  raise  the  crowns  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
glass. 

Cucumbers. — It  is  difficult  to  conceive  or  wish 
for  a  finer  winter  for  Cucumbers  than  this  has 
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been,  and  if  the  rains  would  cease,  and  bright 
ennny  days  set  in,  good  fruit  through  the  latter 
part  of  February  and  March  should  be  plentiful. 
Growers  who  work  on  for  this  time  of  scarcity, 
by  maintaining  low,  steady  heat  consistent  with 
safety,  and  crop  lightly,  will  now  have  clean, 
healthy  plants  capable  of  giving  an  abundance  of 
fine  fruit,  but  unless  they  sire  to  give  way  early  in 
the  spring  to  make  room  for  Melons,  overcropping 
must  be  avoided,  as  checks  of  all  kinds,  particu- 
larly from  overloading,  make  many  Cucumber 
bouses  barren  at  a  time  when  good  fruit  is  in  daily 
demand.  As  thedays  increase  in  length  a  little  more 
heat  may  be  given  them  if  it  can  be  secured  from 
solar  influence,  but  no  great  change  need  be  made 
through  the  night,  as  hard  firing  brings  many  ills. 
To  avoid  these,  dry  covering  of  some  kind  should 
be  placed  over  the  lights  every  night,  and  the 
bottom-heat  from  fermenting  material  should  not 
be  allowed  to  fall  below  80°  at  the  base  of  the 
pots.  Another  important  operation  is  frequent 
dressing,  to  prevent  the  foliage  and  Vines  from 
becoming  bleached  and  drawn  by  crowding,  and 
so  leave  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  first  enemy,  be 
it  insect  or  mildew,  which  may  attack  them.  Keep 
the  evaporating  pans  now  regularly  filled  with 
stimulating  liquid,  top-dress  the  roots  with  fresh 
compost,  and  bathe  the  foliage  and  stems  with 
warm  soft  water  whenever  the  house  can  be  run 
up  to  80°  or  more  with  sun  heat.  Young  plants 
in  small  pots  intended  for  training  over  a  trellis  in 
the  Cucumber  house  may  be  shifted  on  from  time 
to  time  if  the  bed  is  not  ready,  but  one  shift  from 
the  seed  pot  to  the  hill  is  always  best,  and  it  is 
better  to  throw  plants  away  and  fall  back  upon 
later  sowings  than  to  trust  to  them  when  they 
become  potbound  and  often  infested  with  spider 
before  the  points  reach  the  trellis.  When  young 
plants  intended  for  pits  and  frames  have  made 
two  rough  leaves,  pinch  out  the  points  and  keep 
them  close  to  the  glass  until  the  hills  are  ready 
for  them.  If  the  manure  has  been  well  worked  and 
placed  in  the  pits,  make  it  very  firm  and  level  on 
the  surface  ;  lay  sods  of  turf,  Grass  side  down- 
wards, across  the  centre  to  prevent  the  roots  from 
striking  into  the  manure,  and  upon  these  form  a 
long  narrow  ridge  or  small  cones  of  light  rich 
soil.  Introduce  a  bottom-heat  thermometer,  and 
when  a  steady  heat  of  80°  to  85°  has  been  se- 
cured, cover  the  remainder  of  the  bed  with  sods 
and  plant  out  in  the  usual  way. 

Hardy  fruit. — With  the  exception  of  a  little 
rain,  the  weather  has  been  all  that  could  be 
desired  for  pulling  up  arrears  of  planting  or 
similar  work.  The  same  favourable  conditions 
having  also  helped  forward  pruning,  training,  and 
winter-dressing,  attention  should  now  be  turned 
to  the  preparation  of  protecting  materials  of  some 
kind,  as  we  can  hardly  expect  a  mild  winter  like 
the  past  to  pass  away  without  a  few  sharp  spring 
frosts.  So  nnich  having  been  written  upon  pro- 
tection, it  may  be  well  to  guard  beginners  against 
the  abuse  of  materials  placed  within  their  reach, as 
excessive  covering  very  often  induces  a  weak,  pre- 
mature growth  which  is  killed,  whilst  its  judicious 
application  retards,  exposes,  and  protects  in  time 
of  need.  For  walls  the  first  requirement  is  a  broad 
coping  of  glas.s  if  possible  2  feet  wide  and  portable, 
as  everything  should  be  cleared  away  when  danger 
of  spring  frosts  is  over.  In  front  of  the  trees  several 
thicknesses  of  fishing-net  may  be  suspended  per- 
manently. Canvas,  frigi-domo,  or  an  excellent 
and  less  expensive  material  called  grey  baize, 
sent  out  by  ^Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  may  be 
used  as  curtains  or  blinds,  but  they  must  be 
drawn  up  or  aside  every  day,  otherwise  the  dan- 
ger to  which  tve  have  alluded  will  soon  be  present 
in  the  form  of  weak,  blanched  flowers,  which 
cannot  be  expected  to  set  and  swell  into  lus- 
cious fruit.  Apricots  this  year  well  furnished 
with  flower-buds  will  be  the  first  to  require  atten- 
tion. These  may  be  coped  and  poled,  but  the  nets 
must  not  be  suspended  until  the  blossoms  begin 
to  open.  Next  will  come  the  early  Peaches;  but 
as  these  are  still  drawn  away  from  the  walls,  and 
nailing  in  will  be  deferred  until  a  late  period, 
arrangements  must  be  made  for  rapid  dispatch 
when  the  proper  time  does  arrive.  Work  in  orchards 


referred  to  lately  in  The  Garden  may  be  carried 
on  as  opportunity  serves,  and  stocks  may  be  par- 
tially cut  back,  preliminary  to  grafting  in  the 
spring.  A  mild  season  being  favourable  to  early 
enlargement  of  fruit  buds,  small  birds  are  gene- 
rally troublesome  ;  hence  the  importance  of  dust- 
ing with  soot  and  lime  when  wet  or  syringing 
with  the  same  in  solution  after  the  trees  are 
pruned.  As  many  kinds  of  Strawberry  are  already 
throwing  up  their  crowns,  any  deferred  cleaning 
and  top-dressing  must  be  proportionately  early, 
otherwise  the  flowers  will  suffer.  Many  people 
have  an  idea  that  spit  manure  is  the  best  top- 
dressing  for  Strawberries,  but  in  old  gardens, 
already  too  full  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  a 
good  dressing  of  soot,  followed  by  2  inches  of 
fresh  loam,  will  produce  better  crops  of  finer 
flavoured  fruit.  If  not  already  done,  autumn- 
bearing  Raspberries  must  now  be  cut  over  quite 
close  to  the  ground.  Belle  de  Fontenay  is  a  fine, 
l.irge-fruited  kind  and  well  worthy  of  general 
cultivation. 

MARKET  FRUIT  GARDENS. 

The  season  being  favourable,  the  pruning  of  bush 
fruits  is  well  advanced  ;  as  a  rule  such  fruits  as 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  (Red  and  Black)  are 
cut  in  severely,  even  more  so  than  in  private  gar- 
dens, for  in  the  case  of  Gooseberries,  except  when 
the  fruit  is  gathered  green,  it  pays  better  to  have 
a  fair  crop  of  large  fruit  than  a  heavier  crop  of 
small,  under-sized  terries,  and  in  order  to  have 
size,  only  the  strongest  young  wood  is  left.  Red 
Currants,  too,  are  spurred  in  very  closely;  after 
pruning  the  cuttings  are  all  raked  up  to  the  end 
of  the  rows  and  thrown  into  heaps  to  be  burned.  A 
good  coating  of  manure  is  then  forked  in  lightly 
round  the  roots,  and  the  soil  between  the  rows  is 
dug  up  as  roughly  as  possible.  As  it  gets  trodden 
down  hard  during  the  gathering  season,  it  is  much 
benefited  by  exposure,  and  when  forked  or  prong- 
hoed  down  in  spring  to  get  out  coarse-rooted 
weeds,  such  as  Docks,  Dandelions,  Couch  Grass, 
or  Bindweed,  a  fine  crumbling  surface  is  the  result. 
Cultivating  ground  in  this  condition  is  not  only 
more  cheaply  performed,  but  a  good  layer  of  fir  ely 
powdered  soil  is  looked  upon  as  the  best  antidote 
against  drought,  and  if  the  drying  winds  of  spring 
penetrate  to  the  surface  roots,  the  crop  is  propor- 
tionally reduced  in  size. 

Raspberries  are  being  extensively  planted, 
in  some  cases  as  intermediate  crops  between 
dwarf  Apple  or  Plum  trees,  but  more  generally 
by  themselves.  They  are  planted  in  rows  about 
4  feet  apart,  and  in  patches  of  three  or  four 
young  canes,  2  feet  asunder  in  the  row.  Small 
canes  with  good  roots  are  preferred  to  even 
good  canes  with  few  roots,  as  the  first  year's  crop 
is  of  little  value.  After  planting  the  canes  are  cut 
down  about  half  their  length,  and  the  first  and 
second  year  an  intermediate  crop  is  planted  be- 
tween the  rows.  They  are  never  staked  or  sup- 
ported in  any  way,  but  the  canes  are  cut  down  to 
between  2  feet  and  .'1  feet  from  the  ground.  They 
are,  therefore,  stiff  enough  to  stand  alone.  Some 
sorts  make  stronger  canes  than  others,  notably 
Prince  of  Wales,  a  very  fine  Raspberry,  but  some 
others,  such  as  Fastolt  and  Carter's  Prolific,  are 
largely  grown  for  market.  After  the  second  yecir's 
growth  they  are  at  their  best,  and  with  rich  dress- 
ings of  manure,  so  as  to  get  large  fruits,  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  grown.  When 
gathered  they  are  put  into  tubs  and  consigned  at 
once  to  the  jam  manufactories,  as  being  very 
perishable  thty  quickly  deteriorate  if  left  on  hand 
any  length  of  time.  At  present,  however,  the 
supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand.  Although  the 
Raspberry  delights  in  a  rich,  rather  moist  soil,  it 
is  grown  to  great  perfection  in  soils  by  no  means 
naturally  rich. 

Fruit  trees  intended  for  grafting  should 
now  be  beheaded  just  above  wl  ere  it  is  intended 
to  re-graft.  If  left  until  late  in  the  season  a  good 
deal  of  the  strength  of  the  tree  is  wasted.  Shoots 
about  the  size  of  a  man's  wrist  are  the  best  for 
grafting  on.  All  those  done  last  season  should 
now  have  their  stems  cleared  of  lateral  spray 
left  on  at  the  time  for  promoting  root  action,  and ' 


the  leading  shoots  from  the  graft  should  be  topped 
about  one-third  of  their  length  and  otherwise 
treated  as  young  trees  forming  a  head.  A  supply 
of  grafts  should  be  at  once  secured  and  laid  in 
by  the  heels  in  trenches  in  a  cool,  shady  position ; 
do  not  tie  them  in  bundles,  as  the  centre  ones  are 
liable  to  get  dry  and  shrivelled,  but  lay  in  each 
variety  separately  with  its  name  or  number  at  the 
end  of  the  row.  The  best  shoots  for  grafts  are 
those  of  medium  strength ;  they  are  generally 
better  ripened  than  the  largest  ones,  and  weakly 
shoots  have  not  stamina  enough  to  form  a  healthy 
growth.  Old-established  trees  where  Moss  grown 
should  now  be  dusted  with  freshly  slaked  lime 
worked  well  in  among  the  twigs,  as,  in  addition 
to  its  beneficial  effect  in  cleaning  the  wood,  it 
forms  a  valuable  manure  when  washed  off  into 
the  soil.  See  that  all  freshly  planted  trees  are  se- 
curely staked  and  the  stems  protected  from  chafing 
or  being  barked  by  sheep  or  game.  A  coating  of 
Birch  or  a  surrounding  of  rabbit-proof  netting 
makes  a  good  protection,  and  some  case  the  stems 
in  rags  or  sacking,  and  smear  them  with  tar  or 
other  noxious  compounds. 

Apples  of  home  growth  are  now  realising 
fair  prices ;  good  dessert  kinds,  such  as  Cockle 
Pippins,  Eeinettes,  and  Golden  Pippins,  are  worth 
from  53.  to  7s.  6d.  per  sieve  ;  kitchen  kinds  fetch 
from  4s.  to  6s.,  and  with  such  a  crop  as  that  of 
last  year  home  growers  can  successfully  cope  with 
foreign  competition,  at  least  in  the  way  of  Apples, 
for  some  time  to  come. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Just  now  is  a  good  time  to  plant  Shallots,  than 
wliieh  few  crops  pay  better  or  command  a  readier 
sale.  The  land  which  we  use  for  this  crop  is  not 
rich,  but  should  be  well  worked  and  made  as  fine 
as  a  heap  of  sifted  ashes.  We  draw  the  drills  for 
them  about  l^  inches  deep,  fill  them  up  to  the 
level  of  the  ground  with  burnt  refuse,  and  in  this 
we  plant  the  bulbs  1  foot  apart  Shallots  often 
become  mildewed,  occasioned  by  being  too  deeply 
embedded  in  the  soil ;  hence  the  reason  of  plant- 
ing so  shallow,  that  all  the  bulbs  may  be  above 
the  soil  when  matured.  A  most  useful  spring  crop 
may  be  had  by  planting  small  Onions  just  now, 
to  pull  and  use  in  a  green  state.  These  Onions 
planted  on  the  edges  of  borders  look  trim  and 
smart.  Small  sowings  of  Celery  may  now  be  made 
in  boxes  for  very  early  use,  but  the  main  crop  we 
never  sow  until  the  second  week  in  March.  Of 
early  Cauliflower  a  boxful  should  now  or  soon  be 
sown.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Lettuces  of  the 
true  Cos  variety,  which  s'ands  at  the  head  of  its 
class.  We  are  busy  planting  Potatoes  in  frames, 
sowing  Radishes,  early  Carrots ;  and  here  we  must 
remark  if  clean-grown  Carrots  are  wished  for, 
mix  plenty  of  sand  in  the  cc  mpost  in  which  they 
are  grown.  Cover  up  more  Seakale  and  Rhubarb, 
and  keep  up  a  good  suppl yof  Asparagus  and  French 
Beans.  Our  young  plants  of  Tomatoes  are  now  in 
single  pots  (3-inch  ones).  We  intend  planting  a 
house  with  them  next  week.  The  winter  plants  are 
now  done;  therefore  directly  we  can  get  the  house 
thoroughly  cleaned  we  shall  replant.  Our  winter 
Cucumbers  are  still  bearing  ;  young  plants  for  pits 
are  now  potted,  and  will  be  ready  quite  as  soon 
as  they  are  wanted.  As  to  salads,  the  large 
variety  of  Chicory  called  Witloof  is  just  now  most 
useful.  We  place  a  dozen  roots  in  a  large  flower- 
pot, and  blanch  them  in  the  Mushroom  house. 
Keep  up  succe.'^sional  sowings  of  Mustard  and 
Cress,  and  when  well  up  remove  them  into  cool 
houses. 


Propagating   Bulrushes.— How    can    I 

best  propagate  these  ?    Can  it  be  done  from  seed  ? 
—A.  D. 

*,*  The  best  way  is  to  take  up  the  roots 
and  divide  them.  If  it  is  desired  to  esta- 
blish them  in  some  shallow  pond  or  similar 
place,  all  that  need  be  done  is  to  obtain  a  few 
roots  and  secure  each  to  a  stone  or  brick,  in 
Older  to  sink  them  ;  then  drop  them  into  the  water 
where  they  are  to  grow.  Thus  treated,  they  will 
quickly  establish  themselves,  often  to  such  an  ex- 
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tent  as  to  take  entire  possession  of  Ibe  pond  in 
which  they  are  planted.  Roots  being  readily  ob- 
tainable, seeds  need  not  le  used.  If  employed 
sow  them  in  a  pan,  set  at  least  half  its  depth  in 
water,  and  afterwards  plant  out  where  the  plants 
are  intended  to  grow. — T. 


Kitchen   Garden. 

MUSHROOM  BEDS. 

"  THEKEisnothiog  soconvincing  as  success."  Some 
years  ago  I  built  a  Mushroom  house  at  the  back 
of  a  vinery.  It  is  13  feet  by  11  feet  and  11  feet 
hi?h  ;  it  contains  four  beds,  each  bed  16  ft.  by  4  ft. 
We  duly  attended  to  the  directions  given  from 
time  to  time  in  The  Garden  and  in  other  pub- 
lications of  a  similar  character.  My  success,  how- 
ever, was  but  partial ;  sometimes  my  gardener 
brought  in  a  dish  of  Mushrooms,  but  more  often 
the  beds  turned  out  badly.  There  would  be  an 
appearance  of  Mushrooms  coming  up  all  over,  but 
they  would  wither  before  being  half  grown,  per- 
haps only  half-a-dozen  reaching  maturity.  Before 
dying  off  they  commonly  assumed  a  brown,  un- 
healthy look.  I  was  at  times  so  disgusted  that  I 
thought  of  abandoning  the  cultivation  of  these 
esculents  altogether  and  turning  the  house  to 
other  uses.  But,  happening  to  pass  through  Covent 
Garden  one  day  in  the  January  of  last  year,  I  met 
with  some  fresh  spawn,  and  determined  to  try 
again.  New  beds  were  immediately  made,  the 
spawn  very  carefully  broken  up  and  inserted  about 
2  inches  deep.  The  watering,  to  which  I  shall 
allude  later  on,  was  carefully  managed,  and  in 
five  or  six  weeks  we  had  a  line  crop 
of  Mushrooms,  and  the  beds  have  gone  on  at  in- 
tervals bearing  well  since  that  time.  In  the 
middle  of  summer,  when  the  garden  is  full  of 
green  produce,  we  care  less  for  them.  I  do  not, 
therefore,  keep  up  having  the  beds  so  regularly 
spawned ;  but  now,  when  we  are  reduced  to 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Celery,  and  winter  salads,  we 
thankfully  welcome  any  addition  to  the  vegetable 
cuisine.  We  are  now  enjoying  excellent  Mush- 
rooms; they  form  acceptable  dishes  at  breakfast 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 

I  will  briefly  describe  the  method  of  culture 
which  we  have  found  most  successful,  hoping  that 
some  of  your  readers  may  give  me  a  hint  towards 
improving  oar  plan.  In  forming  a  bed,  we  take 
six  parte  of  horse  manure,  which  has  been  de- 
posited under  a  shed  and  frequently  turned.  We 
mix  this  with  one  part  of  soil,  rough  loam,  or 
chopped  sods  from  a  good  pasture.  This  mixture 
is  placed  in  the  partition  reserved  for  it  in  the 
house;  it  is  about  I  foot  or  1^  feet  thick.  We 
then  press  it  down  as  firmly  as  possible.  We 
spawn  it  when  at  from  s.j^  to  U0°.  This  will 
be  the  temperature  of  the  manure  in  four  days' 
time.  We  break  the  spawn  into  pieces  about 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  plant  it  2  inches 
deep  and  'S  inches  apart.  We  also  break  up 
some  spawn  and  strew  it  over  the  bed,  sprinkling 
fine  soil  over  it.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  wouhl 
not  be  better  to  treat  all  the  spawn  in  this  way 
instead  of  planting  the  larger  pieces. 

Each  bed  requires  two  bricks  of  spawn.  From 
five  to  six  weeks  (as  I  saiu  above;  is  the  usual 
period  which  elapses  before  the  Mushrooms  make 
their  appearance.  We  syringe  twice  or  three  times 
a  day,  and  keep  the  evaporating  pan  full.  In  the 
summer  more  water  is  necessarily  rerjuired.  The 
temperature  of  the  house  is  from  55°  to  (KV^.  We 
used  to  water  the  beds,  but  this  invariably  turned 
the  Mushrooms  brown, and  seemed  fatally  to  check 
their  growth.  We  find  syringing  and  watering  the 
floor  sufficient.  1  forgot  to  mention  that  the  house 
is  on  the  north  side  of  a  vinery,  which  is  heated  by 
one  flow  and  two  returns.  We  are  just  beginning 
to  heat  the  vinery,  so  that  we  may  rely  on  having 
good  crops  from  our  Mushroom  beds  all  through 
the  spring.  It  would  perhaps  be  invidious  to 
mention  the  name  of  the  firm  from  which  we 
obtain  the  spawn  when  there  are  so  many  who 
supply  it  in  perfection.  I  am,  however,  perfectly 
satisfied  with  that  sent  to  me  by  our  seedsman, 
a  well-known  dealer  in  spawn.  W.  N. 


5112.— Mushrooms. — "  B.  J."  asks  if  there 
is  any  way  of  growing  Mushrooms  outdoors  by 
spawn  or  other  artificial  means.  If  he  has  or  can 
get  stable  manure,  and  will  go  to  the  trouble  of 
making  up  beds  after  the  manner  of  those  formed 
by  growers  for  market,  he  will  be  able  to  grow 
Mushrooms  out-of-doors.  Growers  for  market  get 
their  manure,  as  a  rule,  from  London  ;  they  shake 
out  some  of  the  straw  and  put  it  in  heaps  to 
ferment.  This  it  soon  does,  when  it  should  be 
turned  to  let  out  the  fiery  gases  and  moderate  the 
heat,  when  it  is  ready  for  putting  together.  The 
way  to  make  the  beds  is  to  place  the  manuie 
ridge  fashion,  say  3  feet  or  4  feet  through  at  the 
bottom  and  about  the  same  in  height,  making  it 
narrow  at  the  ridge  and  treading  it  down  quite 
firm  as  the  work  proceeds.  When  thus  made  \\p 
and  the  heat  has  subsided  to  75°  or  80*^,  it  is 
ready  for  spawning.  This  should  be  done  by 
making  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  bed  a  foot  or  so 
apart.  In  these  put  pieces  of  spawn  about  the 
size  of  small  Apples,  and  cover  the  bed  thickly 
with  long  straw  to  ward  off  wet  and  maintain 
an  equable  temperature.  In  a  couple  of  weeks 
or  so  the  spawn  will  have  run  sufficiently 
for  the  bed  to  be  earthed  up,  which  should 
be  done  by  placing  an  inch  thick  of  soil  all 
over  it  and  patting  it  down  firm  and  smooth.  Then 
replace  the  straw  as  a  protection  to  the  Mush- 
rooms, which  will  make  their  appearance  in  eight 
or  ten  weeks.  To  be  successful,  the  site  for  the 
bed  must  be  a  high  and  dry  one,  for  if  low  and 
water  lies  or  soaks  into  the  manure,  it  will  drown 
and  perish  the  spawn,  and  failure  will  be  the  re- 
sult. If  the  object  is  to  have  Mushrooms  during 
summer,  the  poaition  chosen  for  the  beds  should  be 
acool,  shaded  one,  a  good  place  being  in  an  orchard 
under  trees,  or  at  the  back  of  a  north  wall  or  build- 
ing where  the  sun  does  not  shine,  as  Mushrooms 
cannot  endure  hot  air  and  must  have  plenty  of 
atmospheric  moisture,  in  imitation  of  what  they 
get  naturally  when  they  come  up  in  pastures  and 
other  places  during  the  autumn.  The  thick  cover- 
ing helps  to  give  them  this,  as  it  arrests  evapora- 
tion, and  the  vapour  escaping  from  the  soil 
is  held  in  suspension  under  the  straw.  Even  in 
some  Mushroom  houses  it  is  necessary  to  cover 
the  beds,  as  when  the  houses  are  lofty  or  not 
closely  ceiled,  the  atmosphere  becomes  arid,  and 
the  Mushrooms  die  off  as  soon  as  they  show  them- 
selves through  the  bed. —  S.  D. 


I  REEs  AND  Shrubs. 

SIMI'LE   METHOD  OF  TRAN.Sl'LANTING 
LARGE  TIIEES. 

The  transplanting  of  large  trees  is  always  at- 
tended with  more  or  less  difficulty  ;  therefore  too 
many  methods  for  the  purpose  cannot  well  be 
made  known.  The  more  simple  and  inexpensive 
a  method  is,  the  greater  are  its  claims  to  be  gene- 
rally adopted.  A  transplanting  machine  of  the 
most  approved  type  is  not  always  at  hand  ;  nor  do 
I  consider,  if  such  were  the  case,  that  the  expense 
or  success  of  the  operation  would  be  much  in 
favour  of  the  macliiue  as  opposed  to  the  system  i 
propose  to  describe,  and  which  has  been  success- 
fully adopted  in  transplanting  trees  45  feet  high, 
v;ith  a  spread  of  branches  of  2.5  feet,  and  a  stem 
diameter  at  4  feet  from  the  ground  of  1.5  inches. 
The  amount  of  earth  attached  to  the  roots  was 
about  15  tons,  which,  with  the  tree,  would  make  a 
total  weight  of  about  5  tons.  With  powerful  ap- 
pliances very  much  greater  weights  than  these, 
however,  could  be  moved  with  facility. 

The  e.xcavation  is  commenced  at  about  6 feet 
from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  according  to  its  size, 
a  trench  being  opened  round  the  tree  of  sufficient 
width  to  allow  of  the  work  being  carried  on  with 
ease  ;  the  depth  should  be  about  4  feet,  all  the 
large  roots  coming  within  the  trench  being  care- 
fully cut.  The  earth  is  then  opened  out  in  front 
and  behind  of  sufficient  width  to  allow  a  strong 
timber  carriage  to  pass  when  the  tree  is  ready  for 
loading.  This  is  called  the  road,  and  the  depth 
and  length  of  this  cutting,  as  also  its  levels,  will 
depend  upon  the  shape  of  the  ground.     The  earth 


is  then  excavated  from  underneath  the  tree,  in 
order  to  let  it  fall  on  its  side,  ropes  having  pre- 
viously been  made  fast  for  the  purpose  of  pulling 
it  over  in  the  desired  direction,  and  others  acting 
as  guys,  to  prevent  its  swaying  to  the  right  or  left. 
Before  letting  the  tree  fall,  a  pair  of  cross  or  shear 
legs,  made  of  two  strong  scaiYold  poles  lashed 
together  at  about  11  feet  from  theur  tops,  should  be 
placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  catch  the  stem  at  about 
two-thirds  of  its  height,  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing up  the  head  about  8  feet  from  the  ground. 
When  the  tree  is  firmly  settled  on  the  cross-legs, 
tlie  next  thing  to  do  is  to  make  a  strong  support 
for  the  butt,  which  is  managed  in  the  following 
manner :  Strong  planks  or  other  pieces  of  tim- 
ber are  passed  under  the  stem,  as  close  to  the  roots 
as  possible,  the  ends  resting  on  packings  placed 
perpectly  level,  and  sufficiently  wide  apart  to 
allow  room  for  the  carriage  to  pass  between  thern. 
I'ressure  is  then  applied  to  the  ends  of  the  longi- 
tudes with  screw  jacks,  thus  making  them  tightly 
packed  up,  so  that  the  butt  of  the  tree  may  rest 
tirmly  on  them.  The  excavation  may  now  be  pro- 
ceeded with  under  the  ball,  until  it  is  perfectly 
free  from  the  ground.  Pressure  is  again  applied 
with  the  jacks,  and  the  ball  raised,  packing  up  as 
the  work  proceeds,  until  it  is  about  2  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  ball  may  then  be  reduced  with  an 
ordinary  garden  fork  to  any  desired  size,  by  re- 
moving any  loose  or  unnecessary  soil.  The  ball 
should  then  be  thoroughly  covered  with  mats 
tightly  laced  together,  having  first  pruned  the 
roots.  This  is  done  in  order  to  protect  the  roots 
and  prevent  the  ball  from  failing  to  pieces,  a  ne- 
cessary precaution  in  all  cases.  It  is  then  raised 
by  aid  of  the  jacks  until  it  is  about  5  feet  from 
the  ground,  according  to  the  height  of  the-  back 
pillar  of  the  carriage  which  is  intended  to  be  used 
for  the  removal  of  the  tree.  The  tree  will  then  be 
in  a  horizontal  position,  or  nearly  so.  The  carriage 
is  then  run  back,  so  as  to  allow  the  ball  when 
lowered  to  rest  directly  over  the  front  pillar  be- 
tween the  iron  pins,  strong  planks  having  pre- 
viously been  placed  on  the  carriage  to  make  a 
platform.  The  ball  is  then  lowered  on  to  the 
planks  ;  short  pieces  of  plank  are  laid  across  the 
back  part  of  the  carriage  close  to  the  pillar,  and 
the  head  of  the  tree  is  lowered  on  to  them ;  these 
.should  be  of  sufficient  height  to  prevent  the 
branches  dragging  on  the  ground.  The  tree  to  be 
properly  loaded  should  be  exactly  along  the 
centre  of  the  carriage,  and,  having  taken  its 
bearing,  must  be  firmly  secured  by  lashing  with 
ropes  to  prevent  its  rolling  or  slipping  forward. 
This  should  be  very  carefully  done,  as,  in 
passing  over  rough  or  soft  ground,  the  load  might 
possibly  shift  to  an  inconvenient  degree.  The 
branches  should  also  be  tied  in  to  the  main  stem 
as  closely  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
liability  to  damage  when  passing  through  gate- 
ways, narrow  roads,  or  under  overhanging  trees. 

Thk  site  for  the  tree  having  been  selected,  it 
is  drawn  as  near  as  may  be  necessary,  so  that 
when  it  is  raised  it  may  be  in  its  right  position. 
The  unloading  is  performed  in  the  same  manner 
as  described  above  for  loading ;  that  is,  the  head  is 
propped  up  by  the  shear  legs ;  having  been  raised 
by  the  aid  of  a  screw  jack  sufficiently  high  to 
allow  of  the  removal  of  the  packings,  the  butt  is 
lifted,  and  the  carriage  taken  away.  Assisted  by 
the  jacks,  the  butt  is  lowered  by  taking  the  pack- 
ings out  one  by  one  until  it  is  firmly  settled  on 
the  ground.  Nothing  now  remains  to  be  done 
except  to  rear  the  tree  into  an  upright  position, 
which  is  performed  as  follows  :  An  ordinary  tim- 
ber jack,  with  a  clawed  foot,  is  placed  on  a  pack- 
ing for  a  foundation  under  the  tree  ;  at  about  half 
its  height,  a  plank  of  convenient  length  is  then 
placed,  so  as  to  rest  one  end  on  the  claw  of  the 
jack,  the  other  butted  up  to  a  suitable  place  on  the 
under  side  of  the  trunk.  Force  is  then  applied  to 
the  jack,  which  will  lift  the  plank  and  carry  the 
tree  with  it  to  a  height  corresponding  with  tie 
lift  of  the  jack.  Shear  legs  are  then  pressed 
tightly  up  against  the  trunk,  in  order  to  retain  it 
at  its  height.  The  jack  is  let  down,  and  the  opera- 
tion repeated  by  using  planks  of  various  lengths, 
or  packing  up  under  the  jack,  as  may  he  most 
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convenient.  When  the  tree  has  been  lifted  by 
these  means  to  an  angle  of  from  65°  to  70°  it 
may  in  all  probability  be  reared  into  an  up- 
right position  by  the  aid  of  ropes  previously 
made  fast  in  the  head  of  the  tree.  During 
the  operation  of  lifting,  guys  should  be  used 
to  prevent  the  tree  swaying  either  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  in  order  that  the  jack  may  perform 
its  work  in  a  position  perfectly  vertical  to  the 
trunk.  In  the  whole  work  connected  with  the 
transplanting,  particular  care  should  be  tiken  that 
in  every  case  where  pressure  is  applied,  or  where 
ropes  are  made  fast,  a  quantity  of  sacking  or 
other  similar  material  be  wrapped  round  the  tree, 
and  tied,  in  order  that  no  injury  may  arise. 

Matekials  necessary  for  the  work  are  a  strong 
timber  carriage,  a  quantity  of  planks  and  pack- 
ings, two  screw  jacks,  one  timber  jack  with  clawed 
foot,  a  few  strong  scaffold  poles,  some  old  sack- 
ing, and  some  ropes.  Care  should  be  taken  in 
loading  that  the  best  side,  if  any,  should  be  placed 
uppermost,  and  that  the  carriage  is  drawn  to  the 
side  in  such  a  position  that  that  side  is  in  the  de- 
sired direction  when  the  tree  is  in  an  upright 


which  clearly  shows  that  the  production  of  fruit 
in  the  case  of  this  plant  has  its  drawbacks, 
although  the  fruit  is  so  attractive  when  ripe. — 
J.  C.  C. 

Pieris  japonlca — This  shrub  seems  to  be 
better  fitted  for  greenhouse  or  conservatory  deco- 
ration than  for  the  open  ground  unless  in  sheltered 
spots  ;  the  flower  buds  are  so  far  advanced  before 
winter  sets  in,  that  they  generally  get  so  much  in- 
jured by  frost  that  they  fail  to  properly  expand. 
The  plant  itself  is  perfectly  hardy ;  at  least  it  has 
been  in  no  way  injured  during  these  last  four 
winters.  Where  protected  a  little  it  is  a  beautiful 
object,  and  when  better  known  will  no  doubt  be- 
come popular  for  greenhouse  decoration  in  early 
spring,  tlie  blossoms  being  produced  very  freely 
even  on  small  plants.  I  have  found  cuttings  of 
it  to  strike  root  much  easier  than  those  of  most 
otliers  of  its  class.  They  should  be  taken  during 
the  summer  just  as  the  plant  has  made  its  growth, 
and  inserted  in  sandy  peat  in  well- drained  jiots. 
After  making  the  soil  firm  about  the  cuttings, 
they  should  receive  a  good  watering  and  then  be 
placed  in  a  close  frame  in  the  propagating  house. 


A  Group  of  Exotic  Ferns. 


position.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  system 
are,  that  it  is  simple,  inexpensive,  and  effectual, 
two  labourers  being  able  to  do  the  whole  of  the 
work,  with  the  exception  of  rearing  the  tree  into 
an  upright  position,  when  it  may  be  necessary  to 
employ  eight  men  for  a  few  hours  to  attend  to  the 
jack,  the  shear  legs,  and  guys  ;  that  the  tree,  being 
loaded  nearly  horizontally,  is  capable  of  passing 
in  the  least  possible  space  with  a  minimum  lia- 
bilityas  to  injury ;  that  a  large  ball  of  earth  may  be 
removed  unbroken  with  the  roots,  thus  ensuring 
maximum  of  success ;  that  the  whole  of  the  ma- 
terials necessary  for  carrying  out  the  work  may 
generally  be  found  in  most  country  villages ;  and 
that  skilled  labour  is  not  a  necessity.  C.  D. 


Aucuba  japonlca.— The  regularity  with 
which  this  Aucuba  fruits  every  year  is  somewhat 
remarkable  :  it  is  even  more  regular  in  bearing  a 
crop  of  berries  than  the  Pyracantha,  and  that  is 
saying  a  good  deal.  Not  the  least  interesting 
matter  pertaining  to  the  Aucuba,  too,  is  the  fact 
that  it  fruits  even  if  the  male  and  female  plants 
are  a  hundred  yards  or  more  apart.  I  have  also 
observed  that  since  our  plants  have  borne  heavy 
crops  of  berries  they  have  not  grown  nearly  so 
fast  as   they  did  before  doing  so— a  circumstance 


This  stinicture  is  kept  at  about  an  intermediate 
temperature  in  which  the  cuttings  root  in  about 
six  weeks.  Thoy  should  then  be  potted  off ; 
the  shoots  selected  for  cuttings  should  not  be  too 
succulent,  or  they  will  d.amp  off,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  too  woody,  they  take  months  to 
strike,  and  then  many  will  fail  to  do  so  satisfac- 
torily.—T. 

5154— Beech  trees.— "G.  F."  (p.  114)  "has 
a  row  of  fairly  large  Beech  trees,  standing  at  8 
yards  or  10  yards  apart,  and  is  thinking  of  cutting 
out  every  other  one,  in  the  hope  that  those  left 
may  grow  into  really  good  specimens.  He  has, 
however,  been  advised  not  to  do  so,  as  the  lower 
boughs  are  to  some  extent  crippled  by  their 
pro.ximity  to  their  neighbours,  and  will  never  grow 
so  as  to  make  graceful  trees."  To  this  I  may  say 
that  much  will  depend  upon  the  age  and  health  of 
the  trees  in  question,  as  well  as  the  position  which 
they  occupy.  If  they  have  not  attained  maturity, 
and  are  still  in  a  growing  state,  free  of  disease 
and  in  good  soil,  I  .see  no  reasonable  objection  to 
cutting  out  every  other  tree,  as  Beech  likes  plenty 
of  room  for  development,  and  where  thinning  has 
been  attended  to  it  makes  a  noble  specimen  tree 
for  a  lawn.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  trees 
have  arrived  at  maturity,  and  making  little  or  no 
progress  in  growth,  and  especially  if  beginning  to 


show  any  marks  of  decay,  I  think  it  unlikely  that 
they  will  ever  produce  sufficient  side  branches  to 
make  really  fine  trees.  They  had  therefore  better 
be  left  as  they  are.— J.  B.  Web.steb. 

If  the  Beeches  in  question  are  not  materi- 
ally injured,  the  best  way  would  be  to  thin  out 
every  alternate  tree.  It  may  also  be  desirable  to 
cat  back  some  of  the  outer  branches  to  make  the 
trees  more  symmetrical.  When  a  tree  has  been 
injured  by  another  growing  near  it,  it  takes  many 
years  to  get  uniform  all  round  in  shape,  but  cut- 
ting back  the  more  perfect  side  gives  the 
damaged  portion  a  better  chance  to  get  right 
than  it  otherwise  woulil  have. — J.  D.  E. 


FERNS. 

FERNERIES  AND  THEIR  ARRANGEMENT. 
Next  to  good  cultivation  comes  tasteful  arrange- 
ment, especially  as  regards  Ferns,  which,  owing  to 
the  variety  that  exists  amongst  them,  afEord  a 
vast  field  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  in  the  way 
of  effective  grouping.  Although  most  Ferns  are 
individually  graceful  in  habit,  yet  the  appearance 
of  a  fernery  is  greatly  enhanced  by  skilful  arrange- 
ment. Amongst  the  many  different  ways  of 
arranging  Ferns  so^as  to  produce  a  satisfactory  re- 
sult, and  at  the  same  time  show  each  plant  off  to 
the  best  advantage,  there  are  two  which  may  fairly 
claim  superiority  over  all  others.  The  first  relates 
to  ferneries  in  which  all  specimens,  large  and 
small,  are  planted  out  without  reference  to  regu- 
larity or  symmetry — allowing  them,  in  fact,  to 
grow  comparatively  wild,  so  as  to  imitate  as  much 
as  possible  natural  growth.  Under  such  conditions, 
plants  with  broad  and  bold  foliage,  intermix  with 
others  of  a  different  character,  and  form  ma.'ises  of 
vegetation  remarkable  for  picture:^qae  beauty.  A 
fernery  of  this  kind  is  not,  however,  within  the 
r=ach  of  everyone  ;  many  cannot  afford  space  for 
ijrouring  of  this  kind;  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
to  content  themselves  with  a  few  specimens  in 
pots  and  with  arranging  them  at  intervals  so 
as  to  form  various  combinations.  In  all  ar- 
rangements of  this  kind  striking  contrasts 
should  be  always  kept  in  view,  and  which  can  be 
easily  effected  by  selecting  species  of  to'ally 
diffi-rent  habits,  and  grouping  them,  ntt  only  ac- 
cording to  size  and  fnrm.  but  also  colour.  Even 
a  few  plants  judiciously  put  together,  as  shown  in 
the  annexed  illustration,  in  a  comparatively  small 
Fpace  may  be  made  to  look  well,  provided  the  best 
mode  of  grouping  is  a.lopted,  spreading  species 
being  so  disposed  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
growth  of  such  as  are  more  upright.  For  example, 
broad-foliaged  soTts,  such  as  Balantinm  Culcita, 
most  of  the  Polypods,  Marattias,  the  bold-looking 
Davallias,  &:c.,  should  not  be  brought  into  too  close 
contact  with  kinds  having  more  finely  divided 
fronds,  such  as  Lastreas,  Tteris,  or  Davallias  of  the 
finely  cut  section,  nor  with  plants  of  upright 
growth,  such  as  Ulechnura^',  Lotuarias,  S:g-,  but  all 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  a  pl*»asing  group. 
It  may  be  also  stated  in  favour  of  this  last  mode 
of  growing  Ferns  that  it  is  the  most  useful,  as  it 
allows  the  same  plants  to  be  used  in  different 
ways  for  decoration  in  rooms,  and  for  mixing 
with  flowering  plants  in  the  conservatory.  Sec.  In 
all  cases  avoid  symmetry  in  grouping  Ferns;  they 
certainly  do  not  gain  anything  by  being  set  in  a 
formal  manner,  and  overcrowding  is  also  another 
evil.  If  placed  thickly  together  individuality  is 
lost,  and  wherever  there  is  convenience  they 
should  stand  on  either  a  solid  bed  of  earth  or  on  a 
layer  of  ashes  kept  constantly  moist.  Thus  cir- 
cumstanced, very  few  insects  will  make  their  ap- 
pearance, and  where  practicable,  this  way  of  placing 
them  will  be  found  much  superior  to  that  of  setting 
them  on  wooden  stages  where  the  air  between 
the  plants  is  constantly  in  motion,  and  cannot 
get  sufficiently  saturated  with  moisture  to  be 
beneficial  to  them.  S, 


5130.— Filmy  Ferns.— Although  it  is  im- 
material at  which  time  of  the  year  Todeas  and 
other  Filmy  Ferns  are  repotted,  that  operation  is 
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generally  attended  with  best  results  when  per- 
formed in  February  or  March.  The  soil  most  suit- 
able for  them  is  good  fibrous  peat  broken  iine,  to 
which  may  be  added  a  dash  of  silver  sand.  In 
potting  Todeas  care  must  be  taken  that  the  crowns 
are  kept  well  above  the  soil,  which  must  not  be 
pressed  too  hard,  and  great  attention  must  be  paid 
also  to  the  size  of  the  pots,  as  overpotting  is  very 
injurious  to  them.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
point  in  the  operation  is  the  drainage  of  the  pots, 
which  must  be  carefully  done,  for  although  Filmy 
Ferns  are  fond  of  natural  and  especially  condensed 
moisture,  stagnant  water  at  the  roots  is  very  in- 
jurious to  them. —  S. 


Indoor  Garden. 

NEWLY-IMPORTED   LILIUM  AURATUM. 

I  BELIEVE  it  is  pretty  well  understood  by  those 
who  have  had  any  lengthy  experience  of  this 
Lily  that  it  is  rather  a  precarious  subject  to  deal 
with,  and  that,  to  secure  a  constant  supply  of  its 
lovely  flowers,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  fresh  im- 
ported bulbs  every  year.  Such,  unfortunately,  is 
my  experience.  A  certain  number  of  bulbs  may, 
perhaps,  retain  their  vigour  the  second  year  and 
flower  fairly  well,  but  this  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  when  cultivated  in  pots.  Acting  on 
the  experience  of  past  years,  I  have  secured  the 
usual  annual  supply.  I  like  to  do  so  early  in  the 
new  year,  because  I  find  that  the  sooner  they  are 
taken  in  hand  after  they  have  arrived  in  this 
country,  the  stronger  they  grow  and  flower ;  be- 
sides this,  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  early  orders 
get  the  first  pick  of  the  bulbs,  and  in  a  general 
way  the  larger  the  latter  the  more  numerous  the 
ilowers.  The  way  in  which  we  treat  our  newly- 
imported  bulbs  may  be  described  in  a  few  words. 
As  soon  as  they  come  to  hand,  we  prepare  some 
pans  or  boxes  by  filling  them  half  full  with  Cocoa- 
nut  fibre  refuse.  On  this  we  place  the  bulbs  in 
such  a  way  that  they  do  not  touch  each  other : 
between  them  we  sprinkle  some  more  fibre,  so  as 
to  cover  the  base  of  the  bulbs  about  half  an 
ioch.  The  pans  are  then  covered  with  slates  to 
keep  them  in  darkness  ;  they  are  then  taken  to  a 
cool  greenhouse.  After  they  have  been  in  this 
position  about  a  fortnight,  an  examination  will 
show  that  the  bulbs  have  plumped  up  greatly.  It 
appears  that,  under  this  treatment,  they  can 
extract  sufficient  moi-iture  from  the  fibre  to 
excite  activity  towards  growth.  If  we  find 
that  the  fibre  has  got  rather  dry,  the  slates 
are  removed,  and  a  nice  sprinkle  of  water 
is  given  to  moisten  both  that  and  the 
bulbs.  The  slates  are,  however,  not  put  on 
nntil  next  day,  because  it  is  better  for  the  bulbs 
that  they  should  not  be  shut  up  in  a  confined, 
damp  air.  Our  bulbs  probably  remain  in  this 
position  six  weeks,  and  some  of  them  more.  At 
the  end  of  a  month  they  are  carefully  examined 
every  week,  and  such  as  are  sliowing  new  roots 
are  taken  out  and  potted.  This  may  seem  trouble- 
s  ime,  but  long  experience  in  the  treatment  of 
Ireshly  imported  bulbs  of  this  Lily  has  shown  me 
that  it  is  the  only  satisfactory  way  of  dealing 
with  it.  I  used  to  pot  the  bulbs  as  they  came  to 
hand,  and  entrusted  them  to  the  care  of  an  assis- 
tant ;  but  I  soon  found  that  such  a  practice  did 
not  pay.  To  confine  newly  imported  bulbs  of  this 
Lily  to  a  cold  damp  soil  in  the  early  months  of 
the  new  year  will  certainly  weaken  them  con- 
siderably. Potting  the  bulbs  after  their  probation 
on  the  Cocoa-nut  fibre  is  a  simple  matter.  We 
prefer  to  grow  them  singly  in  r>-inch  pots,  using  a 
compost  consisting  of  half  loam  and  half  leaf 
soil.  As  soon  as  potted  they  are  taken  to  a  cool 
Peach  house,  and  placed  on  the  floor  for  the  first 
few  weeks  ;  after  that  the  soil  must  not  be  kept 
wet;  sufficient  water  to  keep  it  moist  is  all  that 
must  be  given.  As  soon  as  the  stem  is  a  few 
inches  above  the  soil,  we  may  be  sure  the  roots 
are  in  an  active  state,  and  then  water  may  be  given 
more  liberally.  We  do  not  change  the  position  of 
our  plants  from  this  house,  but  let  them  flower  at 
their  own  time.  We  generally  secure  bulbs  about 
7  inches  in  circumference,   and  from  these   we 


get  from  four  to  six  flowers  on  each  stem.  They 
flower  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of 
September.  Some  of  the  bulbs  may  flower  the 
next  year,  but  they  are  very  uncertain. 

J.  C.  C. 

DOUBLE  WHITE  CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 
Horticultural  writers  frequently  regret  that 
certain  plants  are  not  more  generally  known  and 
cultivated  than  they  are.  In  offering  a  few  hints 
on  double  Primulas,  more  especially  the  old  double 
white,  I  cannot  consistently  make  use  of  this 
phrase,  simply  because  every  cultivator  with  any 
pretension  to  experience  is  well  acquainted  with 
this  Primula.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  really  sur- 
prising how  few  there  are  who  fully  appreciate  its 
value.  Growers  for  market,  however,  make  no 
mistake  in  the  matter;  and  if  the  truth  could  be 
arrived  at,  those  who  grow  the  old  double  white  ex- 
tensively find  it  to  be  quite  as  remunerative,  if 
not  more  so,  than  any  other  plant  grown.  In  our 
case,  for  fully  six  months  in  the  year,  we  are 
almost  daily  cutting  quantities  of  trusses  or  whorls 
of  bloom,  and  find  them  most  serviceable  for  any 
purpose  for  which  white  flowers  are  in  request 
The  more  we  cut,  the  more  bloom  is  produced,  the 
plants  rapidly  increasing  in  size  all  the  time. 
Single  crowns  in  June  are  by  the  following  June 
of  a  size  to  admit  of  being  divided  into  twenty 
crowns,  and  sometimes  even  then  blooming  abun- 
dantly. 

When  we  first  commenced  with  our  present 
stock  of  plants,  they  were  standing  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  in  a  wretched  over- potted  sour  condition. 
My  first  proceeding  was  to  have  them  shaken 
clear  of  the  sour  soil  and>epotted  into  3-inch  pots, 
and  in  a  compost  consisting  of  two  parts  fibrous 
loam,  one  part  each  of  peat  and  leaf  soil,  with  a 
liberal  addition  of  sand  and  charcoal.  Any  that 
could  be  were  divided,  and  all  were  cleared  of  the 
lower  leaves  and  potted  deeply  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
whole  of  the  stems  were  buried,  only  the  hearts 
being  clear  of  the  soil.  This  deep  potting— not 
only  with  double  Primulas,  but  also  with  the  single 
varieties— is  an  important  detail,  for  the  reason 
that,  if  exposed,  they  are  almost  certain  to  canker, 
this  resulting  in  the  loss  of  the  plant  ;  whereas,  if 
properly  buried,  the  stems  freely  emit  roots  into 
the  soil,  and,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  danger, 
liecome  a  source  of  strength.  A  well-grown 
Primula  ought  not  to  require  supporting  with 
stakes.  Our  repotted  old  plants  were  placed  on  a 
shelf  in  a  moderately  warm  house,  were  shaded 
from  bright  sunshine,  and  carefully  watered,  satu- 
ration being  particularly  guarded  against.  In 
about  a  fortnight  they  were  rooting  freely,  and 
w€re  then  shaded  from  very  bright  sunshine  only. 
Before  becoming  root- bound  they  were  shifted  into 
4-inch  and  5-inch  pots,  according  to  their  strength, 
the  compost  employed  being  similar  to  that  given 
above,  only  broken  up  more  roughly.  They  were 
returned  icto  the  heat  and  treated  as  before. 
Directly  they  were  found  well  establi.shed  in  their 
fresh  quarter.*,  they  were  transferred  to  a  sunny 
pit  and  stood  on  a  bed  of  ashes.  Here  they  re 
ceived  abundance  of  air,  being  shaded  f  rem  bright 
sunshine,  watered  as  required,  and  all  bloom 
pinched  out  as  it  formed.  A  few  of  the  very 
strongest  were  shifted  into  7-inch  pots.  No  attempt 
is  ever  made  to  secure  strong  sappy  growth,  as  we 
find  that  those  with  sturdy  growth  and  yellowish 
green  foliage,  provided  they  are  well  established, 
bloom  the  most  freely,  and  are  less  liable  to  damp 
off  during  the  dull  winter  months. 

During  winter,  say  from  October  onwards,  we 
do  not  repeat  the  mistake  perpetrated  by  so 
many  cultivatcr.^i,  of  endeavouring  to  flower  our 
stock  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  or  under  the  same 
conditions  as  suit  sojne  of  the  larger  double  and 
semi-double  and  single-  flowering  Chinese  Primulas. 
The  whole  of  our  batch  are  placed  on  airy  shelves 
originally  put  up  for  Strawberries,  and  which  are 
disposed  not  far  from  the  hot-water  pipes  and 
near  to  the  glass,  at  the  back  of  a  half-span  range 
of  forcing  houses.  Here  the  night  temperature 
during  the  late  autumn  and  winter  months  ranges 
from  45°  to  50°,  the  day  temperature  being  about 
10°  higher,  according  to  the  external  conditions. 


In  such  a  position  well-established  plants  do  not 
form  strong  growth,  but,  with  the  aid  of  liquid 
manure  about  twice  a  week,  they  bloom  continu- 
ously. I  have  tried  them  on  a  moist  bottom  and 
farther  from  the  glass  in  the  same  houses,  with 
the  result  of  the  plants  producing  stronger  and 
greener  foliage,  but  much  less  bloom.  Those 
plants  required  for  decorative  purposes  are  not 
much  cut  from,  and  when  the  blooms  are  well 
above  the  foliage  they  prove  very  effective  and 
very  serviceable.  At  the  end  of  Jlarch  the  stock 
is  transferred  to  a  swing  shelf  in  a  greenhouse, 
and  here  they  continue  to  flower  till  the  end  of 
May,  at  which  time  they  are  again  taken  in  hand. 
Having  abundance  of  large  spreading  plants,  we 
merely  pull  them  to  pieces,  and  pot  all  that  have 
plenty  of  roots  and  a  good-sized  ball  of  soil  at- 
tached. These  are  repotted  into  4-inch,  5-inoh, 
and  G-inch  pots,  according  to  their  sizes,  are 
placed  in  a  pit  which  is  kept  rather  close,  and 
shaded  during  bright  weather.  In  this  manner 
we  soon  have  them  rooted  and  getting  strong  for 
the  winter,  those  in  small  pots  only  being  shifted 
into  larger  ones.  For  Primulas  the  pots  should 
be  clean  and  well  drained,  and  large  shifts  ought 
never  to  be  given. 

When  I  find  it  necessary  to  largely  increase  the 
stock,  as  the  old  plants  are  being  divided  any 
pieces  that  have  few  or  no  roots  attached  were 
placed  in  the  centres  of  2-inch  pots  filled  with 
sandy  peaty  soil ;  and,  to  steady  them  till  such 
time  as  they  are  rooted,  three  small  stakes 
are  pressed  in  closely  to  their  hearts,  and  a  piece 
of  raffia  is  wound  round  them.  Such  divisions 
have  to  be  placed  in  a  good  heat,  and  shaded  till 
rooted.  A  quicker  and  more  certain  plan  is  to  add 
a  rim  of  potsherds  to  the  pots  containing  large 
plants,  and  then  to  surround  the  stems  to  a  good 
depth  with  flne  sandy  soil ;  or  Moss  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  soil  and  extra  rim.  In  either  case, 
to  encourage  quick  rooting,  the  plants  require  to  he 
stood  in  a  warm,  lightly  shaded  house  or  pit,  wheie 
a  rather  moist  atmosphere  is  maintained,  and  the 
soil  or  Moss  also  kept  uniformly  moist.  When  the 
stems  have  emitted  roots  into  the  top-dressing, 
the  plants  can  be  pulled  to  pieces,  and  each  rooted 
division  be  potted  off  singly  into  small  pots,  re- 
turned to  heat,  and  grown  on  as  above  advised. 
None  of  the  newer  double  Primulas  I  have  tried, 
nor  the  seedling  semi-doubles,  will  thrive  or  bloom 
satisfactorily  in  the  same  heat  we  give  the  old 
double  white,  nor  are  they  half  so  serviceable. 
We  find  the  latter  travels  well  and  lasts  well  when 
cut.  Vases  filled  entirely  with  its  expanded  blooms 
and  Maiden-hair  Fern  fronds  are  very  charming 
for  the  dinner  table,  and  the  blooms  are  not  to  he 
despised  for  bouquet  work.  W.  I.  M. 


CHOROZEMA  CORDATUM  SPLENDENS. 

This  Chorcztma  blooms  almost  continuously 
throughout  the  winter,  and  that,  too,  in  an  ordi- 
nary greenhouse  temperature.  A  few  small  bushes 
so  situated  have  been  in  flower  for  months,  and 
there  are  still  a  number  of  unexpanded  blossoms 
that  will  keep  up  a  certain  amount  of  gaiety  for 
some  time  to  come.  It  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
growing  of  Chorczemas  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to 
be  a  good  rafter  plant,  or,  better  still,  useful  for 
spreading  out  to  cover  the  end  oi  a  greenhouse 
or  to  form  a  screen  therein.  By  stopping  the 
plants  freely  when  small,  bushy  little  specimens 
are  quickly  obtained,  but  as  they  increase  in  size 
the  support  of  a  few  sticks  will  be  necessary, 
otherwise  the  long  flexible  shoots  are  liable  to  be 
broken  off  at  the  base.  The  plant  is.  however' 
most  attractive  when  training  is  as  much  as  pos- 
sible dispensed  with. 

This  Chorozema  may  be  readily  p-opagat(  d 
either  by  seeds  or  cuttings,  but  the  Utter  is  the 
method  generally  employed,  as  seedlings  are  often 
very  variable  both  in  leafage,  habit,  and  in  the 
colour  of  the  flower.  The  best  time  to  strike 
Chorozemas  is  in  summer,  just  as  the  young 
shoots  commence  to  become  woody,  but  before  they 
get  hard.  The  pots  for  the  reception  of  the  cuttings 
should  be  filled  to  within  2  inches  of  their  rims 
with  broken  crocks,  on  which  the  soil  must  be 
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placed  and  pressed  down  very  firmly.  Equal  parts 
of  peat  and  silver  sand  form  a  good  compost,  to 
which  should  be  added  a  slight  layer  of  sand  on 
the  top.  When  a  few  pots  have  been  thus  pre- 
pared and  a  slight  watering  given,  they  will  be 
ready  for  the  cuttings.  As  they  do  better  under 
a  bell-glass  than  exposed,  the  first  thing  is  to  put 
the  glass  in  its  place,  so  that  its  mark  on  the  sand 
may  be  a  guide  for  the  insertion  of  the  cuttings. 
For  these  from  2  inches  to  3  inches  will  be  a  suit- 
able length,  leaving  a  joint  at  the  base,  and  re- 
moving no  more  leaves  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  order  to  allow  the  bottom  part  to  be 
buried  about  an  inch  in  the  soil.  When  the  pot  is 
filled,  without  undue  overcrowding,  a  good  watering 
should  be  given,  and  after  a  little  of  the  super- 
abundant moisture  has  dried  up,  the  glass  should 
be  put  on  and  Isept  close.  A  shady  frame  is  a 
suitable  spot  in  which  to  place  the  cuttings  till 
they  have  formed  a  callus,  when  the  pots  may  be 
removed  into  gentle  heat.  After  that  rooting 
will  soon  take  place.  When  struck,  air  should  be 
given  by  degrees  and  the  young  plants  should  be 
potted  off  as  soon  as  possible,  using  for  that  pur- 
pose well  drained  pots  and  a  soil  consisting  of 
sandy  peat.  In  raising  seedlings  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary is  to  clear  the  seeds  from  the  pods  and 
sow  them  in  the  same  kind  of  soil  as  that  in  which 
the  young  plants  are  potted. 

The  principal  insect  pests  that  trouble  Clioro- 
zemas  are  red  spider,  to  the  attacks  of  which  the 
cuttings  are  liable  if  kept  close  a  little  too  long, 
or  if  in  a  hot  and  dry  atmosphere.  In  the  case  of 
small  plants  they  may  be  removed  by  sponging, 
and  larger  ones  may  be  cleaned  by  a  liberal  use 
of  the  syringe.  H.  P. 

Qlazad  flower-pots.— That  these  are  in 
every  way  suited  for  all  kinds  of  plants  I  have  no 
doubt.  At  Drumlanrig  Mr.  Thomson  grows  the 
majority  of  his  stove  plants  and  many  others  in 
glazed  pots,  and  amongst  all  the  gardens  which  1 
have  seen  I  cannot  name  one  in  which  plants  are 
cultivated  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection  than  in 
the  glazed  pots  at  Drumlanrig.  These  glazed  pots, 
too,  always  looked  so  clean  and  proved  so  durable, 
that  I  am  not  surprised  Mr.  Thomson  should  advo- 
cate their  use.— Cambkian. 

5151.— Aspect  of  Bpan-roofed  houses. 

— There  is  no  good  reason  why  houses  of  this  kind 
should  not  run  east  and  west  as  well  as  north 
and  south.  I  have  seen  span-roofed  houses  built 
to  run  both  ways,  and  the  plants  do  quite  as  well 
in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  Plants  also  succeed 
well  in  houses  that  run  south-east  and  south-west. 
The  houses  running  east  and  west  are  well  adapted 
for  having  Ferns  and  Lycopods  on  the  north  side. 
It  is  also  the  best  position  for  Moth  Orchids, 
Lady's  Slippers,  &c.— J.  D.  B. 

Iria  reticulata  Krelagel.- 1  need  hardly 
say  that  I  appreciate  your  praise  of  I.  reticulata 
Krelagei.  I  may  add  that  this  kind  varies  very 
much  both  in  colour  and  size.  I  have  some  blooms 
out  now  which  are  almost  as  large  as  those  of  the 
Spanish  Iris,  and  to  those  of  your  readers  who  care 
for  this  early  Iris  I  would  give  two  hints :  1.  Do  not 
be  always  moving  the  bulbs,  but  if  they  are  doing 
well,  let  them  remain  untouched  year  after  year. 
2.  Secure  tor  next  year  some  of  the  bright  blue 
variety  which  Haage  and  Schmidt  have  been  send- 
ing out  during  the  last  two  years.— M.  F. 

Qrafcing  Oytisus  fillpes.— This  elegant 
winter-flowering  Cytisus  does  well  grafted  on  the 
common  Broom  or  the  Laburnum,  its  growth  then 
being  more  vigorous  than  on  its  own  roots ;  besides, 
if  grafted,  say,  at  the  height  of  a  couple  of  feet 
from  the  pot,  the  long  drooping  shoots  then  show 
themselves  off  to  advantage.  If  the  stocks  are  in 
pots,  grafting  can  be  performed  at  any  time  during 
the  summer  month?,  when  they  mtist  be  kept 
perfectly  close  and  shaded  till  a  union  takes 
place.  As  the  stocks  are  by  no  means  liable  to 
perish,  they  can  be  headed  down  to  the  height  re- 
quired and  clef  t  grafted,  when,  if  tied  on  securely, 
no  wax  or  clay  will  be  needed,  provided  there  is 
an  air-tight  case  in  which  to  keep  them.  If  there 
is  not  a  case  in  the  propagating  house  deep  enough 


for  them  to  stand  upright  in,  they  can  be  laid  down 
horizontally,  or  nearly  so,  without  injury. — T. 

Ohrysanthemuma  In  January.— In  our 

market  this  year  in  the  first  and  second  week  in 
January  I  was  astonished  at  seeing  large  quanti- 
ties of  really  superb  Chrysanthemum  flowers. 
On  making  enquiry,  I  learned  that  they  came  from 
the  southern  districts.  The  varieties  were  of  the 
large-flowered  class.  Elaine  and  Mrs.  George 
Rundle  were  extra  fine,  and  quite  equal  to  those 
produced  in  November.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
correspondents  will  kindly  give  us  their  experience 
as  regards  producing  such  flowers  in  January 
with  the  necessary  treatment.  Such  information 
would  be  of  interest  to  many  readers  of  The 
Gaeden. — T.  R.,  Mancliestvr. 

Two  plants   for  the  conservatory. — 

Coleus  Mrs.  G.  Simpson  and  Francoa  appendicu- 
lata  jire  two  most  useful  p'ants  for  the  summer 
decoration  of  a  conservatory  or  large  greenhouse. 
A  group  of  well-grown  specimens  of  the  Coleus, 
witli  its  very  bright  foliage,  and  a  liberal  per- 
centage of  long  feathery  spines  of  the  Francoa 
judiciously  mixed  amongst  them,  has  avery  pleas- 
ing effect.  Cuttings  o£  the  Coleus  may  be  inserted 
at  once  and  grown  along  sharply.  It  is  about 
the  strongest  grower  in  the  genus,  and  will  conse- 
quently stand  close  pinching  to  l^eep  it  in  good 
shape.  The  Francoas  which  have  been  up  to  the 
present  housed  in  cold  frames  or  pits  may  now 
be  overhauled  and  a  shift  given  where  required. 
They  should  be  grown  along  steadily  in  any  cool 
structure. — E.  li. 

Azalea  mollis  is  doubtless  destined  to  be- 
come one  of  the  must  useful  of  plants  for  forcing, 
either  for  decoration  in  pots  or  for  supplying  cut 
flowers  ;  for  the  latter  purpose  it  is  especially  ser- 
viceable, as  it  comes  into  flower  at  a  very  early 
date  with  but  little  heat,  and  the  colours  of  the 
flowers  are  very  varied  and  pleasing,  soft  shades 
of  pink  and  blush  predominating.  In  short. 
Azaleas  of  this  class  constitute  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  list  of  good  things  that  flower  during 
the  early  days  of  the  year.  When  cut,  a  good 
length  of  stalk  can  be  had  with  the  flower  without 
materially  inj  uring  the  plant ;  the  blossoms  buds 
being  all  on  the  top  of  the  shoots,  the  flowering 
ones  of  this  year  can  be  cut  away,  and  yet  leave  a 
good  head  of  weaker  shoots  that  will,  under  good 
culture,  develop  into  flowering  shoots  for  next 
year.  The  only  danger  is  that,  being  hardy  plants, 
they  may  be  too  suddenly  turned  out  of  doors 
after  their  flowering  season  is  over,  treatment 
which  the  hardiest  plant  in  cultivation  will  not 
endure.  Give  them  shelter  until  their  young 
growth  is  pretty  well  matured,  and  then,  under 
warm,  genial  weather,  they  will  enjoy  being  out 
of  doors  for  a  time.  Not  the  least  of  the  merits 
belonging  to  these  Azaleas  is,  that  having  such 
fibrous  roots,  they  can  be  lifted  in  the  early  part 
of  winter  and  placed  under  glass,  when,  with  the 
aid  of  only  a  slight  rise  in  temperature,  they  can 
be  had  in  bloom  very  early  in  the  new  year. — 
J.  G.,  Hants. 

Freesiaa. — Mr.  Smith,  of  Guernsey,  sent  me 
last  spring  a  spike  of  the  Freesia  mentioned  in  the 
note  (p.  71),  and  later  on  most  kindly  sent  me  a 
very  fine  bulb  of  the  same  plant.  This  bulb 
flowered  with  me  some  time  back,  and  I  showed  a 
bloom  at  the  scientific  committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  It  appears  to  me  to  be 
identical  with  the  plant  figured  in  Botanical 
Begister  (fig.  l.To)  under  the  name  of  Tritonia 
refracta,  its  distinctive  characters  being  the  nar- 
row,dark,  rigid  leaves,  the  long-pointed,  divergent, 
very  scarious  spathe- valves,  and  the  small  greenisli 
yellow  flowers,  with  very  unequal  segments  ar- 
ranged in  two  very  distinct  lips.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  beauty  it  has  no  great  merit,  but  botani- 
cally  it  is  of  interest.  It  presents,  of  all  the 
Freesias  known  to  me,  the  most  marked  contrast 
to  the  form  known  as  F.  refracta  alba,  the  flowers 
of  which  have  segments  almost  quite  equal,  and 
the  other  Freesias  may  be  arranged  as  so  many 
stages  between  these  two.  I  should  propose  to 
call  this  plant  from  Mr.  Smith  F.  refracta  (the 
Freesia  figured  in  Redonte's  Liliaceae  as  Gladiolus 


refractus  comes  very  near  it).  F.  refracta  alba  I 
would  shorten  into  F.  alba.  That  these  may  be 
considered  as  two  most  distinct  forms  I  have  no 
doubt.  As  to  the  three  intermediate  forms  at.  pre- 
sent known  to  me  (Leichtlini  being  one),  I  am 
waiting  to  learn  more  before  I  make  up  my  mind. 
It  is  rather  singular  that  each  kind  of  Freesia 
seems  to  have  a  distinctive  odour,  which  is,  how- 
ever, in  all  instances  pleasing. — M.  F. 


Orchids. 

ORCHIDS  AT  HAMMERSMITH. 
Though  the  Orchid  flowering  season  is  scarcely 
at  its  height,  the  spell  of  bright  and  open  weather 
of  late  has  hastened  it  on  considerably,  so  that  the 
great  Orchid  collections  in  and  about  London  are 
looking  as  gay  as  they  usually  do  in  March.  Thus 
in  Mr.  Peacock's  grand  collection  at  Sudbury 
House,  Hammersmith,  where  the  evil  effects  of 
the  impure  London  atmosphere  are  felt  as  keenly 
as  anywhere,  there  is  an  unusual  amount  of  bloom 
just  now,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  fogs 
some  time  ago  decimated  the  incipient  spikes  of 
the  more  delicate  kinds.  Almost  every  visitor  to 
this  garden  seems  to  be  astonished  at  the  prodi- 
gious quantities  of  Orchids  grown,  the  more 
popular  species  being  not  represented  by  a  few 
plants,  but  by  thousands ;  hence  the  display  that 
Mr.  Peacock  is  enabled  to  make.  Within  a  few 
years  only  this  collection  has  grown  larger  and 
larger,  until  it  occupies  no  fewer  than  thirty 
houses,  and  most  of  them  capacious  structures 
affording  room  for  thousands  of  plants.  Beauti- 
ful and  interesting  as  Orchids  are,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  not  ultimately  oust  the 
unique  collections  of  Cactaceous  and  Bromeliaceous 
plants  for  which  Mr.  Peacock's  garden  has  become 
so  widely  celebrated,  and  which  are  a  perennial 
source  of  interest.  No  matter  at  what  season  one 
visits  this  garden,  there  is  always  something  worth 
seeing,'but  the  full  flower-tide,  so  to  speak,  is  from 
now  onwards  till  the  end  of  June.  The  display 
now  consists  chiefly  of  Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas, 
L«Blias,  Dendrobes,  and  Lycasles. 

The  Odontoglossum  houses  are  a  charming 
spectacle,  as  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  spikes  in  perfection  of  0. 
Alexandric,  Pescatorei,  gloriosum,  and  numerous 
others.  The  most  remarkable  plant  in  all  the 
Odontoglossum  houses  is,  we  consider,  the  true 
yellow  Alexandra  (flaveolum),  which  is  one  of 
the  loveliest  Orchids  in  cultivation.  It  combines, 
with  the  characteristic  elegant  growth  of  typical 
Alexandra;,  soft  primrose  and  canary-yellow 
flowers.  This  variety,  moreover,  possesses  the 
charm  of  rarity,  for  probably  the  individual  plants 
of  it  in  this  country  may  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand.  There  are  also  numerous 
flowering  plants  of  what  one  might  term  the 
Andersonianum  group,  which  would  include  Rnc- 
kerianum,  hebraicum,  baphicanthum,  and  others 
of  a  similar  stamp.  The  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  these  so-called  species  are  so  minute,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  define  them,  or  to  say  where  those 
of  one  species  end  and  those  of  another  begin. 
There  is,  however,  a  wide  difference  between 
what  is  generally  regarded  as  an  extraordinary 
form  of  say  Andersonianum  and  a  poor  one  of  the 
same  kind,  both  as  regards  the  size  of  the  flowers 
and  their  depth  of  colour  and  profusion  of  mark- 
ings. On  the  day  of  our  visit  there  was  suflicient 
material  among  the  scores  of  distinct  forms  in 
bloom  for  a  day's  study  to  anyone  interested  in 
hybrid  Odontoglossums.  Besides  those  just  named 
we  noticed  a  remarkably  fine  form  of  0.  Coradinei, 
a  much  superior  variety  to  that  usually  seen  ;  in 
fact,  its  flowers  were  really  handsome,  about  twice 
the  ordinary  size  and  with  a  richer  ground  colour 
of  almost  a  canary  yellow,  and  enriched  with  large 
and  well-defined  heavy  blotches  of  cinnamon- 
brown  .  The  varied  forms  of  O.  crispum  ( Alexandne) 
are  likewise  a  study  in  themselves,  so  diverse  are 
they  in  size,  form  and  intensity,  and  copiousness  of 
markings.  It  is  evident  that  we  must  soon  begin 
to  classify  the  multitudinous  forms  of  this  variable 
Orchid  into  groups  or  sections  founded  upon  a 
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character  common  to  certain  members  of  indivi- 
dual plants.     For  instance,  in  Mr.  Peacock's  col- 
lection all,  or  nearly  all,  the  plants  which  we  saw 
in  bloom  could  be  ranged  into  three  or  four  groups, 
such  as  the  Blunti  group  or   those  with   broad- 
petalled  flowers  more  or  less  stained  with  purple ; 
the  virginale   group  also  with  broad  petals,  but 
entirely  spotless  and  the   guttatum  or  spotted 
group,  in  which  the  flowers  are  profusely  blotched. 
This  plan  of  classifying  the  forms  of  0.  cnspum 
Is   carried  out   here  to  a  certain   extent  by    Mr. 
Vicary,  the   gardener,  and  in  a  large  collection, 
such  as  this,  some  such  arrangement  is  necessary. 
O.  Pescatorei  is  not  so  variable,  though  an  entire 
houseful   of    this  species  affords   a  considerable 
range  of  forms,  some   being  greatly  superior  to 
others,  particularly  those  which  exhibit  a  tendency 
to  partake  of  the  blotched  character  similar  to  the 
Veitchi  variety.  The  wall  of  one  of  Ihe  0  iontcglos- 
Bum  lean-to  houses  i^s  entirely  covered  with  hun- 
dreds of  plants  of  O.  Rossi  majus,  which  is,  as  may 
be  imagined,  quite  a  picture  of  floral  beauty,  every 
plant   carrying   spikes    ot    flowers,   which,    from 
their  pretty  colouring  and  elegant  growth,  are  very 
charming.     The  plants  are  for  the  most  part  grow- 
ing on  trellises,  hung  flat  against  the  wall,  and 
admirably  they  seem  to  answer— a  fact  proved  by 
the  profusion  of  roots  which  run  off  the  trellis  and 
fasten  themselves  to  the  damp  wall.     It  is  evi- 
dent that  Rossi  majus  revels  in  partial  shade  and 
a  cool  moist  atmosphere  and  a  moist  foothold  for 
its   roots.      O.   cirrhosum    was  ju^t  beginning  its 
flowering  season,  and  already  some  tall  branching 
spikes   are   unfolding   their    carious    long-tailed 
fljwers.     In   a   small  house  somewhat  drier  and 
warmer  than  the  main  Odontoglossum  houses,  there 
are  numbers  of  species  in  bloom,  notably  0.  In- 
sleayi    figured  in  our  columns  this  week.     Of  O. 
maculatum  there  is  the  finest  form  we  have  yet 
seen.  It  is  named  Donnianum,  and  is  greatly  supe- 
rior to  the  original,  inasmuch  as  the  flowers  are  large, 
and  the  colour,  a  canary-yellow,  spotted  with  olive- 
brown.    It  is,  in  fact,  a  strikingly  handsome  Orchid 
and  one  of  the  very  choicest.     In  this  small  house 
growing  close  beneath  the  roof  is  a  long  row  of  0. 
Cervantesi  and  membranaceum,  both  bearing  an 
unusual  profusion  of  flowers;  one  which  we  singled 
out   has  its   concentric   markiDg<   of  crimson    so 
much  deeper  than  those  in  any  of  the  other  plants, 
that  an  appropriate  name  for  it  would  be  super- 
bum     O.  I'lO  !-kinneri  is  another  specie-i  floweiing 
beautifully  in  this  house.     This  is  really  a  beauti- 
ful Orchid,  and  ii  is  singular  it  is  so  seldom  seen. 
It  is  in  the  way  ot  the  better-known  O.  bictonense, 
but  the  Bowers  are  large  and  have  broader  heart- 
shaped  lips  of  a  pleasing  ro?y  pink  grained  with 
white.     The   new  0.    Sanderianum  may  be  seen 
here  in  its  true  colours ;  one  plant  of  it  bearing 
a  long   arching   spike    is    really   very  fine;    the 
large  pure  white  lips  of  the  flowers  and  soft  cinna- 
mon-brown sepals  make  it  so  distinct  from  any 
other.     Those  who  regard  it  only  as  a  mere  form 
of  O  constrictum  or  Lindleyannm  may  here  see 
the  wide  difference  between  the  three  kinds.     O. 
pnlchellum     and    tripudians    are    among    others 
which    contribute    to    the    display    of    Odonto- 
glossuiiis. 

The  Cattleva  house  is  scarcely  at  its  best, 
though  numbers  of  C.  Trianai,  in  infinite  variety, 
give  it  a  glow  of  colour.  C.  Percivaliana  is  prized 
here  as  an  excellent  acquisition  to  winter  flowering 
Cattleyas.  Some  late  plants  of  Lajlia  autumnalis 
help  to  enliven  the  house,  as  do  also  the  bright  L 
harpopbylla,  with  its  glowing  orange-scarlet 
flowers,  L.  albida,  pedunculata,  and  anceps,  the 
last  named  being  particularly  fine.  Cattleya 
citrina  will  shortly  make  a  grand  display ;  it  is 
grown  better  here  than  we  have  seen  it  anywhere. 
Plants  of  it  may  bo  seen  both  on  suspended  rafts 
and  in  shallow  pans,  but  those  in  the  pans  are  by  far 
the  finest,  the  bulbs  being  twice  the  size  of  those 
on  the  originally  imported  plants  and  quite  plump 
This  Cattleya  is  grown  here  by  the  hundred  in  an 
intermediate  house,  the  pans  being  suspended 
close  to  the  roof. 

The  Dendrohes  in  flower  include  quantities 
of  D.  Wardianum,  crassinode,  nobile,  primulinum 
giganteum  (one  ot  the  finest  of  the  genus),  and 


lutecium,  with  primrose-coloured  flowers  produced 
among  deep  green  foliage.  The  finest  sight  in 
the  Dendrobe  house  shortly  will  be  D.  I<"ind- 
leyanum,  here  represented  by  about  half  a  hun- 
dred fine  plants,  all  with  large,  well-grown 
bulbs  thickly  set  with  flower  buds.  Some  hun- 
dreds of  plants  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  in  flower  had 
a  striking  effect,  the  variety  of  tint  among  the 
flowers  being  really  remarkable ;  there  are  some 
plants  of  the  rare  white  variety  (alba),  and  from 
this  to  the  deep  blood-red  form  (atro-sanguinea) 
there  is  every  conceivable  gradation.  This  Lycaste 
is  grown  well  here  in  a  light  span-roofed  house 
kept  moderately  cool  and  moist.  Cypripediums 
in  bloom  include  a  houseful  of  the  old  insigne, 
bearing  hundreds  of  flower-spikes,  and  as  the 
plants  are  grouped  in  one  mass  they  have  a  fine 
appearance.  The  plan  here  is  to  place  the  Cypri- 
peds  in  fully  exposed  frames  during  summer 
treatment  which  so  hardens  and  ripens  their 
growths,  that  they  flower  more  profusely  than 
when  managed  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  flower- 
stalks,  moreover,  are  shorter  and  stiffer,  and  the 
colour  deeper.  The  •  hybrid  C.  AshbnrtoniiB, 
between  0.  insigne  and  barbatum,  has  been  in 
bloom  since  Christmas.  The  Phalajnopsids  pro- 
mise well  for  an  excellent  show  of  bloom  ;  of  P. 
Schilleiiana  there  are  some  grand  branching 
spikes ;  also  of  P.  Stuartiana.  Last,  but  not  least, 
in  importance  is  Cymbidium  eburneum.  This  has 
just  commenced  to  flower,  no  fewer  than  86  flower 
buds  being  ready  to  expand  on  a  group  of  plants 
arranged  at  the  end  of  the  Cattleya  house. 


HAKDY  CYPRIPEDIUMS. 
Few  are  aware  what  a  number  of  hardy   Lady's 
Slippers  there  are  whose  beauty  may  be   enjoyed 
in  any  cool,  moist,  shady  spot  in  gardens.  The  best 
place  in  which toplantthem is  asnugnookin  adell, 
where  they  can  be  kept,  sprinkled   occasionally 
when   making  growth,  the  point  being   to  keep 
their  foliage  healthy,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  form 
and  develop  fine  crowns.     Another  good  situation 
is   a   corner  under   a    north  wall,  but  wherever 
planted  it  is  necessary  to   prepare   a  sort  of  bed 
for  them  consisting  of   fibry  peat  to  tlie  depth  of 
a  foot  or  so,  as  they  will  not  flourish  in  ordinary 
soil ;  in  peat,  however,  or  in  that  and  a  mixture  of 
leaf  mould  with  a   sprinkling  of  Sphagnum    they 
delight.      It   holds   the   moisture  and   just  suits 
their  roots.     The  most  charming  of  all  the  hardy 
Cypripediums    is   C.   spectabile,   the    slipper-like 
labellum  of  which  swells  out  to  a  large  size,  and 
is  suffused  with  a  delicate  rose  colour,  while  the 
petals  and  sepals  are  white,  thus  forming  one  of 
the  most  stiiking  of  contrasts.     Being  found  toler- 
ably plentiful  in  some   parts  of  North   America, 
whence     quantities    are     now     imported,  strong 
clumps   of    it    may  be  had  cheap,  and   as  they 
contain  several  crowns    they  flower    freely  soon 
after  they  are  planted.    C.  japonioum  is,  perhaps, 
the  next  best ;  it  is  a  very  line  variety,  introduced, 
as  its  name  implies,  from  Japan.     C.  Calceolus  is 
a  native  species,    but,    unfortunately,  somewhat 
rare.     It  may,  however,  be  had  for  a  few  shillings, 
and  is  well  worth  the  price.    The  lip  of  this  Cypri- 
pedium  being  yellow  like  a  Calceolaria,  it  forms  a 
pleasing  contrast,  when  in  flower,  to  those  just 
mentioned,  especially  when  seen  together,  which 
is  the   best  way  of   growing  these  Orchids.      C. 
pubescens  is  another  desirable  kind  ;  it  resembles 
the  last  named,  but  has  larger  flowers  and  is  very 
easy  to  cultivate.     C.  acaule,  also  a  fine  sort,  pro- 
duces flowers  quite  2  inches  in  length  of  a  deli- 
cately-tinted rose  colour  on  a  white  ground.  There 
are  several  others,  but    none  approaching  those 
here  referred  to,  which,  massed  together,  form  a 
magnificent  group.     When  growing,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  mulch  the  surface  of  the  soil  around  them 
with  Moss  or  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  either  of  which,  by 
acting  as   non-conductors,   keep  the   roots  fresh 
and  healthy  by  maintaining  the  soilln  a  uniformly 
moist  state.  S,  D. 


glossum  are  to  be  made.  In  the  cool  Orchid  house 
at  Kew  there  are  plants  of  both  these  Orchids  in 
flower,  and,  beyond  the  fact  of  the  Sanderian 
plant  having  flowers  twice  as  large  as  those  of  0. 
constrictum,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  point  out  any 
difference  between  Ihe  two.  I  have  long  since 
despaired  of  ever  learning  how  to  distinguish  the 
innumerable  so-called  species  of  Odontoglossum 
without  the  aid  of  the  labels.  As  Mr.  P.aker  ex- 
presses it,  "  splitting  "  up  plants  of  variable  cha- 
racter into  a  large  number  of  species  goes  a  long 
way  towards  discouraging  all  who  try  to  follow 
the  "  splitter."  Odontoglossum  Sanderianum 
appears  to  differ  from  O.  constrictum  only  in 
point  of  size.  0.  gloriosum  is  supposed  to  be, 
along  with  O.  constrictum,  the  parents  of  O. 
Sanderianum.  There  is  little  to  distinguish  them 
beyond  size  and  spots.  However,  Sanderianum  is 
the  best  of  the  three, — P.. 

Cattleya  Percivaliana  —Some  good  varie- 
ties of  this  Cattleya  have  made  their  appearance 
during   tlie  autumn,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  many 
other  Cattleyas,  the  best  forms  are  few  and  far 
between    as    compared    with  the    ordinary   run. 
There  would  seem  to    be  a  disposition   to    make 
it  appear  that  the  disappointment  so  freely   ex- 
pressed about  this  time  last  year  respecting  this 
Cattleya  was  unfounded,  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  the  cause  of  the  disappointment  then  com- 
plained of.     If  the  plant  had  not  had  the  name  ot 
the  fine  old  species    labiata  tacked  to   it,  there 
would,  in  all   likelihood,  have   not  been  a  dis- 
paraging word  said  about  it,  and  it  would  have 
been  accepted  as  a  fairly  good  kind  deserving  of 
cultivation,  yet  standing  lower  in  the  scale  than 
C.  labiata,  C.  gigas,  C.  Warneri,  C.    Mossia;,  C. 
Reineckiana,    C.    speciosissima,    C.    Mendelli,  C. 
Triana;,  and  C.  Dowiana.     When  a  new  Cattleya 
that  can  claim  any  relationship  to  C.  labiata  is 
brought    under  the    notice    of    Orchid   growers, 
nothing  less  than    something  extraordinary  will 
satisfy  us.    C.  Percivaliana,  as  might  be  expected, 
is  now  showing  more  of  its  true  character  than 
hitherto  as  regards  size;  still,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  varieties  run   small,  and  not  the  least  of  its 
faults  is,  that  neither  the  sepals,  petals,  nor  lip 
open  so  far  as  to  show  to  the  best  advantage. 
One  thing  in  its  favour  is,  that  it  appears  to  be  a 
free  bloomer.— T.  BAINE.S. 

Orchids  at  Mark's  Tey  — The  Orchids  in 
Mr.  llorsman's  nursery  at   Mark's  Tey  are  rapidly 
incieasing.     A  short  time  ago  there  was  no  trade 
in  them  there ;  now  there  are  many  houses,  and 
ere  long  more  are  to  be  erected.    Odontoglossnms 
were  represented  when  I  was  there  but  sparsely  ; 
a  good  variety  when  bloomed  soon  passes  from 
the  nursery  into  private  hands,  but  there  were  a 
few  good  spotted  forms  opening.     Their  growth 
and  promise  were  all  that  could  be  wished  for. 
Cattleyas  as  usual  are  plentiful.      I  noticed  es- 
pecially some  C.  Sanderiana  that  had  been  esta- 
blished   and    grown    remarkably    well,    for    this 
Cattleya,  as  a  rule,  is  an  obstinate  one  to  recover 
its  sea  voyage  and  become  a  thriving  inmate  of  a 
glass  house.  Its  rhizomes  often  rot  off  quite  black, 
and  then  the  mischief  spreads  upwards  into  the 
bulbs,  and  woe  betide  the  plant  thus  affected  ;  it 
is   impossible   to   fave   it.      The    Cattleyas    here 
showed  signs  of  vigorous  health,  and  are  a  credit 
to  the  management.     C.  Eldorado  and  the  variety 
called  splendens  were  here  in  quantity,  and  start- 
ing well  into  giowth.    This  also  is  not  such  a  good 
one  to  establish  as  C.  Mossi.'c  and  those  belonging 
to  that  section.     Oncidium  Jonesianum  (which  by 
the  way  is  new,  and  of  which  but  a  small  stock 
remained)  was  in  good  order;  it  much  resembles 
a   Brassavola  in   habit,    bnt  the  spikes  on   the 
largest;    plants    must     have     been     very     large, 
for  their  remains  were  almost  as  thick  as  my  little 
finger.      Lrelia  albida  was  present  in  the  finest 
strain   that   could   be  desired  ;    the   blooms  well 
shaped,  and  the  lips  deep  mauve,  the  throats  being 
almost  black  with  a  copious   collection  of   dark 
spots.     Too  small  imported  bulbs  of  La?Iia  albida 
do  not  usually  bloom,  but  here  there  were  a  dozen 
doiner  so,  and  some  with  only  one  back  bulb.     A 
fine  specimen  of  Ccelogyne  cristata  Lemoniana  2i 


OdontoglOB=um  Sanderianum -I  fail 
to  .see  any  specific  difference  between  this  plant 

and  the  older  O.  constrictum,  unless  size  be  looked    ,  _.       _,      ,  ,.  ,      ,     - 

upon  as  a  character  upon  which  species  ot  Odonto- 1  feet  across  was  in  bloom.    The  delicacy  of  colour 
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of  this  variety  to  be  really  appreciated  must  be 
compared  side  by  side  with  the  ordinary  type  in 
equally  sized  and  bloomed  plants.  Dendrobium 
thyrsiflorum  and  Wardianum  were  well  grown  in 
baskets,  the  new  bulbs  being  as  large  almost  as 
the  imported  ones.  One  of  the  last  importations 
arrived  here  is  a  consignment  of  Odontoglossum 
Alexandrse.  Mr.  Horsman  gave  me  a  bloom  which 
expanded  on  a  small  two-bulbed  plant  in  boxes. 
The  spotting  and  shape  of  the  lip  are  worth  a 
trifle  as  an  evidence  of  the  character  of  the  large 
plants.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  collectors 
would  send  over  dried  blooms  along  with  their 
consignments,  so  as  to  in  some  measure  indicate 
their  character. — De  B,  C. 


ORCHIDS  IN  FLOWER. 

The  Orchid  houses  in  J\lr.  B.  S.  Williams'  nursery, 
Upper  Holloway,  have  already  begun  to  assume 
their  customary  gay  appearance  in  spring,  and  we 
have  rarely  seen  the  nursery  looking  brighter  than 
it  is  at  nresent,  for,  besides  the  Orchid  houses, 
which  teem  with  bloom,  there  is  a  beautiful  dis- 
play of  other  spring  flowers,  which  altogether  well 
repay  the  visitor.  The  following  Orchids  are 
among  the  most  noteworthy  of  those  now  in  per- 
fection : — 

Cattleta  Tkian.e,  as  may  be  supposed,  con- 
stitutes the  gayest  part  of  the  show,  and  certainly 
this  Orchid  is  alone  well  worth  the  journey  to  see. 
We  luckily  bit  upon  the  time  when  a  good  many 
of  the  choice  named  varieties  which  Mr.  Williams 
prides  himself  upon  were  just  in  perfection,  so 
that  we  could  judge  of  their  respective  merits 
when  flowering  side  by  side.  It  is,  however,  a  dif- 
ficult matter  to  make  an  intelligible  description 
of  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  various  sorts,  as 
they,  in  most  cases,  relate  to  subtle  gradations  of 
tint.  M'e  made  note  of  about  adozen  named  varieties 
of  Triamewhich  we  considered  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful. The  finestof  allinpointof  colouristhatnamed 
Williamsi.  after  Mr  Williams  himself.  It  may  be 
best  described  as  being  in  the  way  of  the  superb 
Backhousiana.  The  flower  is  large,  with  broad 
petals,  which  hold  themselves  firmly  out ;  the  very 
ample  labellum  is  entirely  of  an  intense  magenta, 
extending  to  quite  the  edge  and  running  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  throat.  This 
vivid  rich  colour  is  intensified  by  the  delicate 
mauve  hue  of  the  sepals  and  petals,  which  exhibit 
a  tracery  of  magenta  veining  and  pencilling.  This 
variety  was  our  choice  of  the  whole  collection  as 
regards  colour,  though  others  rivalled  it  in  other 
respects.  One  calltd  Thomsoni,  a  Clovenfords 
variety,  is  remarkable  for  an  uncommonly 
broad,  shallow  labellum,  richly  tinted  and  charm- 
ingly frilled.  Another,  named  ro^ea,  though 
somewhat  und»?r  size,  is  an  exquisitely-formed 
flower  of  delicate  tones.  A  most  distinct  form  is 
that  called  t yriantha,  whose  flowers,  like  the  last, 
are  not  particularly  large,  but  are  admirably 
shaped.  Its  delicate  petals  and  sepals  are  in  fine 
contrast  to  the  lip,  which  is  half  white  and  half 
of  a  glowing  amethy&t,  with  a  sharp  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  two  colours.  There  are  several 
plants  of  a  variety  appropriately  named  marginata, 
on  account  of  the  distinct  white  frills  of  the  label- 
lum. The  flowers  of  this  are  pleasing  in  colour, 
though  it  lacks  sub.'itance  somewhat.  This 
marginata  variety,  Mr.  AVilliams  says,  constituted 
an  entire  importation,  and  every  plant  has 
borne  flowers  exactly  identical,  a  remarkable 
occurrence  in  C.  Trianre.  Indeed,  Mr.  Williams 
obs^erves  that  throughout  his  long  experi- 
ence he  has  not  seen  a  similar  instance  of  a 
number  of  plants  of  this  Cattleya  producing 
flowers  exactly  alike  in  colour.  One  of  the 
largest  and  best  varieties  is  named  formosa  It 
has  a  grand  lip,  finely  crimpled  and  brilliantly 
coloured,  and  bioad  petals  almost  pure  white. 
Splendidissima  is,  indeed,  a  splendid  variety,  as 
may  be  inferred  that  it  is  marked  by  six  crosses, 
each  cross  representing  a  degree  of  excellence. 
Its  lip  is  large  and  magnificent  in  colour.  Rougieri 
is  similarly  fine,  and  so  is  Keginas,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  Triantes  we  have  ever  seen. 
The    petals    are    some    3    inches    broad,    white, 


and  of  firm  texture,  The  wide  lip  is  of  an 
intense  magenta  frilled  with  white,  and  with 
a  large  blotch  of  orange-yellow  extending  to  the 
throat.  These  are  a  few  of  the  Trianje  varieties 
that  have  been  considered  worthy  of  distinctive 
names,  though  there  are  numerous  others  in  bloom. 
Among  other  Cattleyas  may  be  seen  one  of  the 
best  forms  of  C.  Percivaliana  that  has  yet  flowered. 
The  blossoms  are  the  ordinary  size,  the  petals  of 
rose-pink,  several  shades  deeper  than  usual,  while 
the  lip  is  broad  and  splendidly  coloured. 

Odontoglossums. — Besides  the  crowds  of  cris- 
pums  of  the  finest  types  which  one  may  find  here 
nearly  every  week  in  the  year,  the  houses  occupied 
by  this  popular  genus  contain  several  choice  things 
that  a  connoisseur  would  like  to  see— for  instance, 
there  is  a  fine  flowering  plant  of  the  rare  delto- 
glossum,  a  plant  that  we  only  remember  seeing 
once  or  twice  before.  It  falls  under  that  debat- 
able race  of  hybrid  crispums.  Our  own  impres- 
sion is  that  it  is  midway  between  Ander- 
sonianum  and  Ruckerianura  both  as  re  - 
gards  the  form  and  the  colour  of  the 
flowers.  It  is  unquestionably  a  very  handsome 
Orchid  and  most  graceful.  O.  angustifolium 
has  a  fine  spike  ;  it  is  rare,  and  that  is  all  that  can 
be  said  in  its  favour,  for  it  is  no  great  beaufy.  0. 
Halli  magnificum  took  our  attention  considerably. 
It  is  the  finest  thing  we  have  seen  in  its  way  ;  the 
flowers  are  unusually  large  and  the  colours  are 
bright.  Among  the  many  forms  of  0.  crispum, 
the  very  distinct  and  handsome  Horsmani  may  be 
singled  out  at  a  glance  from  all  the  rest,  and  so 
might  another  of  a  smaller  stamp,  which  is  re- 
markable in  having  the  three  sepals  heavilj' 
spotted,  while  the  lateral  ones  are  spotless 
white.  It  surely  deserves  to  be  christened. 
The  charming  little  O.  CErstedi,  so  seldom 
seen  in  a  good  flowering  condition,  is  grown 
well  here  in  hanging  pans  ;  one  plant  has  some 
half  a  dozen  of  its  neat  white  flowers  expanded 
Other  Odontoglossums  worth  noting  are  the  true 
0.  nebulosum,  which  *Ir.  Williams  says  is  identi- 
cal with  that  first  figured  in  Bateman's  "Mono- 
graph ;  "  O.  odoratum  striatum  is  abundantly  dis- 
tinct from  any  other  form  we  have  seen;  O.  cris- 
tatum  and  hystrix. 

Dendrobes.— The  least  common  species  in 
bloom  is  D.  Boxalli,  a  pretty  species  in  the  way 
of  crystallinum,  but  not  often  seen.  D.  crepida- 
tum  is  in  perfection,  its  long  stout  bulbs  being 
wreathed  with  bloom.  D,  formosum  Berkeleyi  is 
a  most  handsome  Orchid,  the  white  flowers  with 
lemon-stained  lips  being  as  large  as  those  of  the 
giganteum  variety.  The  new  U.  Draconis  may 
also  be  seen  in  beautiful  condition ;  it  is  really 
a  fine  species,  in  the  way  of  D.  eburneum; 
the  flowers  are  pure  white  and  wax-like, 
with  a  dash  of  Indian  red  on  the  labellum. 
D.  Findleyanum  is  attracting  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention just  now  ;  the  best  forms  of  it  may  be  seen 
here.  D.  superbiens,  lutecium,  Ainsworthi,  and 
litciflorum  are  among  others  that  contribute  to 
the  display.  Flowering  Cypripediums  include  the 
hybrid  C.  melanopthalmum  and  calophyllum.  both 
handsome ;  and  of  other  genera  are  Brassavola 
lineata,  a  large  white-flowered,  sweet-scented 
species  with  terete  foliage  ;  Phal^nopsis  amabilis 
Dayana,  a  superb  variety  remarkable  for  its  large 
flowers  with  lower  sepals  spotted  and  a  red  stained 
lip  ;  Ccelogyne  crlstata  Lemoniana  and  the  Chats- 
worth  variety,  and  I'leurothallis  lamphropbylla,  a 
most  graceful  species  with  a  long  spike  of  small 
insect- like  flowers  of  a  pea-green  and  sweet-scented. 
Calanthe  Regnieri  is  worthy  of  special  mention 
on  account  of  the  delicate  beauty  of  the  flowers. 
The  plate  given  in  The  Garden  last  year  gives  a 
fair  idea  of  it.  It  is  certainly  an  acquisition,  as 
it  flowers  after  all  the  other  Calanthes  are  past. 
Besides  this  Calanthe  in  bloom  there  are  nivalis, 
the  snow-white  form  of  C.  vestita  and  C.  Tnrneri, 
both  of  which  are  lovely  Orchids. 


Cattleya  Sanderiana.— Not  having  been  very  suc- 
cessful with  this  flue  Cattleya  1  have  been  wondering  'f 
mv  treatment  of  it  was  cnrrei't  I  had  it  in  the  same  house 
as  C.  Triana;,  C.  MendelU,  and  others,  and  up  to  a  certain 
stage  it  did  well  When,  however,  the  yoiuig  growths 
were  about  half  grown  they  turned  black  nearly  all  over. 
I  intend  to  tiy  it  in  a  cooler  house  this  season.— H.  T. 


Phalsenopsis  Stuartiana.— Mr.  Fowler, 
of  Ashgrove,  Bontypool,  sends  us  a  spike  of  this 
lovely  Orchid,  representing  a  very  marked  variety, 
having  the  three  upper  sepals  minutely  spotted 
with  violet  on  a  white  ground  and  the  two  lower 
sepals  and  lip  heavily  blotched  with  cinnamon- 
red.  This  variety  seems  to  be  exactly  identical 
with  that  shown  at  South  Kensington  last  week 
by  Mr.  PoUett  under  the  name  of  puuctatissima. 
Mr.  Fowler  also  sends  a  flower  of  a  grand  variety 
of  Cattleya  Trianse ;  flowers  large,  petals  almost 
pure  white,  lip  broad  and  vivid  carmine- magenta. 

Prices  of  Orcllide.— There  are  week  be 
week  two  or  three  sales  by  auction  of  large  impor- 
tations of  Orchids,  so  large  that  they  must  by 
getting  a  glut  upon  the  market ;  yet  nurserymen 
and  others  keep  up  high  prices,  5s.  and  78.  6d. 
being  the  usual  price  charged  for  any  moderate 
sized  plants  of  the  commonest  types.  It  is  time  that 
these  prices  were  reduced  by  at  least  50  per  cent., 
so  that  lovers  of  this  interesting  and  beautiful 
class  of  plants  with  but  moderate  means  may  be 
able  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  few  dozens  of 
them.  If  you  will  kindly  give  publicity  to  this 
statement,  some  of  the  large  cultivators  of  Orchids 
may  feel  disposed  to  act  upon  this  suggestion. — 
An  Amateur. 

Cattleya  Trianse.— Again  we  have  to  record 
a  magnificent  variety  of  this  popular  Cattleya.  It 
has  been  sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Sons, 
Tweedside  Vineyard,  Clovenfords,  who  fortunately 
had  it  turned  up  from  among  an  imported  consign- 
ment. Judging  it  by  the  two-flowered  spike 
before  us,  and  with  no  other  with  which  to  com- 
pare it,  we  consider  it  one  of  the  finest  forms  we 
have  ever  seen ;  indeed  it  would  not  be  too  much 
to  say  that  it  is  a  rival  even  to  the  much-coveted 
Russelliana.  of  which  we  gave  a  descriptive  note 
about  a  fortnight  apo  from  Baron  Schroeder's  col- 
lection. Messrs.  Thomson's  variety  measures  7 
inches  across  the  outspread  petals,  which  are  2^ 
inches  wide,  of  oval  outline,  and  of  a  delicate  pale 
mauve,  tinged  at  the  edges  with  a  deeper  hue. 
The  labellum  is  truly  splendid  ;  it  is  2  inches  across, 
very  firm  and  rounded.  The  colour  of  the  lower 
part  is  a  glowing  carmine-magenta,  which  extends 
down  the  throat  until  it  meets  a  broad  blotch  of 
orange- yellow,  beyond  which  is  pure  white.  Such 
a  superb  variety  as  this  is  surely  worth  a  distinc- 
tive name,  being  so  far  ahead  of  other  ?  in  point  of 
beauty. 

A  new  Cattleya. — Among  the  shower  of 
novelties  in  the  way  of  Cattleyas  that  we  have  seen 
of  late,  few  have  captivated  us  so  much  as  one 
we  saw  the  other  day  in  flower  at  Messrs.  Shuttle- 
worth  and  Carder's  nursery,  Park  Road,  Clapham, 
being  one  of  an  importation  recently. received  from 
Popayan,  a  new  hunting  ground  for  Orchids  in 
South  America.  This  Cattleya  is  as  yet  unnamed, 
but  it  evidently  belongs  to  the  Tiianje  race,  as  the 
growth  is  identical  with  that  of  C.  Trianre.  The 
flowers  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  a  good  form  of 
Trianre,  with  the  petals  broad,  of  good  texture,  and 
of  a  delicate  mauve.  Each  of  the  lateral  petals  are 
adorned  with  a  hea,yy  blotch  of  the  deepest 
amethyst  placed  near  the  points  similar  to  the 
Backhousiana,  but  not  so  streaked.  The  lip  is 
exceedingly  beautiful ;  it  is  large,  of  rounded  out- 
line, and  frilled  ;  the  colour  of  the  lowermost  lobe 
is  of  the  iutensest  crimson  magenta,  while  Ihe 
throat  is  as  yellow  as  a  guinea  —  a  singular  com- 
bination of  tints,  but  in  pei  feet  harmony.  We 
regard  this  new-comer  as  peerlefis  among  the  par- 
ticular race  to  which  it  belongs,  and  if  the  remain- 
der of  the  importation  turns  out  the  same  as  the 
plant  we  saw,  Messrs.  Shuttleworth  and  Carder 
ought  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  their  lucky 
venture. 

Oncldium  fuecatum.— When  this  Fpecies  is 
represented  by  its  finest  variety,  it  is  undoubtedly 
an  extremely  handsome  Orchid,  and.  moreover, 
distinct  from  all  the  rest  of  the  family,  no  other 
being  even  similar  to  it  excepting  O.  Welloni,  with 
which  it  is  often  confused.  Messrs.  Shuttleworth 
&  Carder,  who  have  recently  imported  it  largely, 
have  in  their  nursery  several  plants  of  this  On- 
cidium  in  flower,  varying  considerably  as   regards 
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the  depth  of  colour.  The  extreme  forms  are  those 
having  flowers  of  a  very  pale  rose-pink,  In  fact 
almost  white,  and  those  in  which  the  colour  is  a 
deep  claret,  while  other  varieties  may  be  found 
to  represent,  the  intermediate  shades.  The  dark 
variety  is  a  very  handsome  Orchid  indeed,  and  one 
that  is  much  sought  after,  while  the  palest  variety 
is  equally  rare.  The  free-flowering  tendency  of 
this  Orchid  and  the  length  of  time  the  blooms  last 
make  it  valuable  for  growing  for  cut  blooms,  and 
as  it  is  a  Colombian  species  it  may  be  grown  ad- 
mirably in  a  cool  house.  O.  Weltoni,  also  a 
beautiful  Orchid,  may  be  distinguished  from  fus- 
catum  by  the  labellum,  which  is  half  white  and 
half  vinous-purple. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

We  have  authority  for  stating  that  Mr.  Owen  Thomas, 
who  was  for  several  years  head  gardener  to  Sir  Robe' t  Peel, 
at  Drayton  Manor,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  the  late 
Mr.  Speed  at  Chatsworth. 

The  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 

Society's  Exhibitions  will  be  held  in  the  Waverley 
Market,  Edinburgh,  on  April  2  and  3,  July  9  and 
10,  and  September  17  and  IS.  At  the  first 
show  £350  are  offered  in  prizes,  and  at  the 
second  £25(5.  Prizes  amounting  to  £'270  will  be 
given  at  the  autumn  show,  chiefly  for  fruit. 

Mrs.  Pincee  Black  Muscat.— We  have 
received  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke,  Cothelstone,  Taun- 
ton, a  very  fine  bunch  of  this  Grape,  concerning 
which  Mr.  Clarke  writes  as  follows  :  *'  The  bunch 
which  I  send  has  been  two  months  in  a  bottle  of 
water.  I  have  been  severely  criticised  whenever 
I  have  recommended  this  kind  for  late  keeping ; 
the  colour,  I  admit,  is  not  good,  but  in  flavour  it 
beats  Lady  Downes,  and  sometim  es  it  keeps  equally 
well  as  that  kind."  All  we  can  say  is  that  the 
bunch  sent  to  us  was  in  every  way  perfect ;  true, 
it  was  not  so  black  as  some  kinds,  but  the  berries 
were'plump  and  uncommonly  good — rich  and  sweet 
with  that  fine  Muscat  flavour  which  this  Grape 
possesses  when  in  perfection. 

Stoke    Newlngton    Ohryeanthemum 

Society.— In  '•  Notes  of  the  Week"  for  the  19th 
ult.,  concerning  the  National  Chrysanthemum  So- 
ciety, you  say  such  is  the  title  by  which  the 
Borough  of  Hackney  and  Stoke  Newington  Chry- 
santhemum Societies  will  henceforward  be  known. 
So  far  as  the  Stoke  Newington  Society  is  concerned, 
this  is  inaccurate.  This  society  is  the  oldest  Chry- 
santhemum Society  extant ;  through  a  period  of 
over  forty  years  its  continuity  has  been  unbroken, 
and  it  still,  as  a  society,  retains  its  youthful  en- 
thusiasm for  the  golden  flower.  The  first-named 
society  originated  in  a  secession  from  the  Stoke 
Newington  Society  somewhere  about  1858  or  1859, 
therefore  dating  only  from  that  time.  The  old  so- 
ciety has  traditions,  originality,  and  prestige,  and 
it  is  manifestly  unfair  that  its  name  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  its  offshoot.  The  original  society  is 
more  than  able  to  hold  its  own,  its  latest  exhibi- 
tion in  November  last  being  in  every  way  the 
most  successful,  both  as  regards  quality  of  ex- 
hibits and  finance,  it  has  yet  held.  At  the  general 
meeting,  held  last  Friday  evening,  a  balance  in 
favour  of  the  society  was  reported  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history.  At  a  nearly  full  meeting  of 
the  committee  last  Tuesday  evening,  so  far  from 
any  declension  in  zeal  being  manifested  for  the 
objects  of  the  society,  every  portion  of  the  schedule 
for  the  next  exhibition  was  well  discussed,  and 
some  interesting  additions  made.  —  William 
Chitty,  Stamford  JFill. 

Rainfall  in  1883  —It  may  interest  some  of 
the  readers  of  The  Garden  to  know  the  rainfall 
of  1883  on  two  points  of  the  United  Kingdom — 
one  in  the  centre  of  a  midland  county  in  Eng- 
land, the  other  in  the  centre  of  a  midland  county 
in  Ireland.  The  rainfall  at  Belvoir  Castle,  in  the 
county  of  Leicester,  was  during  1883  32-80  in,, 
and  the  number  of  rainy  days  231  ;  while  at 
Belvedere  House,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath.  it 
was  37  39,  and  the  number  of  rainy  days  135- 
The  height  of  Belvoir  Gardens  above  sea  level  is 
237  feet,  and  the  height  of  Belvedere  Gardens  367 


feet.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  number  of  rainy 
days  at  Belvoir  should  exceed  those  at  Belvedere 
by  96,  while  the  rainfall  at  the  former  was  only 
4*59  in.  less  than  the  rainfall  at  the  Irish  station. 
Brinsley  Marlat,  St.  Katharine'a  Loihje,  lie- 
gen  fs  Park. 

Flo"wers  by  Parcels  Post.— The  follow- 
ing notice  has  been  issued  fiom  the  Post  Office: 
'*  The  season  is  now  approaching  when,  according 
to  a  very  general  custom,  Primroses,  Violets,  and 
wild  flowers  of  all  kinds  are  entrusted  to  the  post 
for  transmission  between  places  within  the  United 
Kingdom.  As  the  Parcels  Post  may  be  extensively 
used  for  this  purpose,  the  attention  of  the  public 
is  drawn  to  the  expediency  of  propeily  securing  the 
parcels  so  sent.  The  box  in  which  flowers  may,  in 
each  case,  be  contained  should  be  of  a  material  so 
much  stronger  than  cardboard  as  to  bear  pressure 
and  friction  in  transit.  Cardboard  boxes  are  fre- 
quently reduced  to  pulp  by  moisture  from  freshly 
cut  flowers  or  wet  Moss  soaking  through  them,  and 
are,  therefore,  not  suitable." 

Disastrous     frosts     in     the    United 

States.  —  We  have  had  the  coldest  winter 
weather  for  about  seven  weeks  ever  known  in  this 
country,  the  thermometer  reaching  as  low  as  30° 
below  zero  (Fahr.)  twice  during  the  month  of 
Januar3^  As  a  result  nearly  all  our  tenderest 
fruits  are  killed,  except  Strawberries  and  Grape 
Vines  that  were  laid  on  the  ground  and  covered 
with  snow.  Reports  from  the  following  places, 
which  are  well-known  fruit  centres,  with  the  an- 
nexed results,  have  been  received  :  Kentucky 
(Bowling  Green):  Peach  buds  usually  killed.  Illi- 
nois (Cobden,  Villa  Bidge,  Alto  Pass)  :  Peach  trees 
usually  killed  ;  Apples  (tenderest  varieties),  fruit 
buds  killed.  Missouri  (Carthage,  Bluffton,  Shel- 
bina,  Springfield)  :  Peaches,  Raspberries  (except 
Turner),  and  Blackberries  killed  ;  Grapes  (except 
the  hardiest)  killed  ;  Pears  and  Cherries  badly 
injured.  Arkansas  (Little  Rock,  Bentonville) : 
Peaches  badly  injured;  a  large  proportion  of  trees 
killed;  Apples  badly  injured  ;  Cherries  injured. — 
L.  B.  Case,  Bichmond,  Indiana. 


NEW  GUIDE  TO  THE  KEW  MUSEUMS. 

The  unrivalled  collections  of  vegetable  products 
contained  in  the  three  museums  at  Kew  have 
acquired  gigantic  proportions  within  a  compara- 
tively short  period.  It  is  now  a  little  over  thirty 
years  since  the  late  director.  Sir  W.J.  Hooker, 
conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a  museum  devoted 
to  vegetable  products,  and  presented  to  the  public 
his  own  private  collection.  This  has  been  added 
to  by  purchase  partly,  but  chie'ly  by  the  liberality 
of  "  many  eminent  firms  engaged  in  the  importation 
and  manufacture  of  vegetable  substances,  by  the 
different  Government  departments,  by  colonial 
officers  and  foreign  representatives,  and  by  nume- 
rous private  collectors."  Besides  these,  the  trans- 
ference of  the  India  collection  from  South  Kensing- 
ton to  Kew  has  largely  increased  the  collection,  so 
that  in  addition  to  the  one  building  (No  2)  origi- 
nally set  apart  for  the^e  specimens,  there  are 
now  three,  one  of  which  (No.  1)  is  of  greatsize. 

The  preeent  arrangement  is  in  every  way  satis- 
factory. No.  1  being  devoted  to  specimens  of 
Dicotyledonous  plants.  No.  2  to  Monocotyledons 
and  Cryptogams,  and  No.  3  to  specimens  of  wood, 
i*cc  The  first  two  are  full  of  interest  and  instruc- 
tion for  the  horticulturist,  the  fine  collections  of 
Conifer  fruits,  of  Acorns,  of  Palm  seeds  and 
Cycad  cones  and  stems  being  so  complete  and  so 
well  arranged  for  purposes  of  study  and  com- 
parison, as  to  render  them  of  great  service  for 
botanical  and  horticultural  purposes.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  collections  to  which  gar- 
deners m&ybe  directed  for  useful  information,  and 
we  mention  them  from  an  impression  that  their 
existence  is  unknown  to  the  greater  portion  of  the 
visitors  to  Kew,  who  look  upon  the  museums  as 
*'old  curiosity  shops,"  containing  little  that  could 
be  of  any  service  to  them.  "  The  object  of  the 
museums,"  says  the  guide,  "  is  to  show  us  the  prac- 
tical applications  of  botanical  science.  They  teach 
us  to  appreciate  the  general  relations  of  the  vege- 


table world  to  man.  We  learn  from  them  the 
sources  of  the  innumerable  products  furnished  by 
the  vegetable  kingdom  for  our  use  and  con- 
venience, whether  as  articles  of  food,  of  construc- 
tion and  application  in  the  arts  of  medicine,  or 
curiosity.  They  suggest  new  channels  for  our  in- 
dustry ;  they  show  us  the  variety,  in  form  and 
structure,  presented  by  plants,  and  are  a  means  of 
direct  instruction  in  most  important  branches  of 
useful  knowledge.  In  brief,  the  museums  show 
us  how  little,  as  well  as  how  much,  we  know  of 
the  extent  to  which  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees  con- 
tribute to  our  necessities,  comforts,  and  number- 
less requirements." 

The  little  manual  under  notice,  although  in- 
tended to  serve  only  as  a  guide,  is  really  a  valuable 
handbook  to  what  is  now  termed  economic  botany. 
It  contains  short  paragraphs  on  the  principal  con- 
tents of  each  case,  and  conveys  in  a  few  words  a 
wonderful  amount  of  information  of  interest  and 
value  to  those  who  study  plant  life  or  are  in- 
terested in  the  sources  of  some  of  our  most  im- 
portant medicines,  articles  of  food,  clothing,  &c. 
As  an  example,  we  extract  the  following  note  on 
Atta  or  Otto  of  Roses  :  "  This  is  obtained  by  care- 
ful distillation  from  the  petals  of  sweet-scented 
species  of  Roses  (Rosa  gallica,  R.  centifolia,  and 
R.  damascena),  cultivated  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  Balkans,  in  Roumelia.  For  the  manufacture 
of  Atta  the  flowers  are  collected  before  sunrise 
in  April  and  May ;  they  are  distilled  as  soon  as 
possible  after  gathering.  The  first  portions  of  the 
distillate  are  returned  to  the  still ;  the  second  is 
set  by  for  a  day  or  two,  and  kept  at  a  temperature 
not  lower  than  60°  in  order  that  the  oil  may  sepa- 
rate. The  oil  in  a  fluid  state  is  then  skimmed 
from  the  surface  cf  the  water.  The  average  annual 
produce  of  Roumelia,  from  whence  the  London 
market  is  chiefly  supplied,  isabout  4000  lbs., valued 
at  £60,000.  Some  Atta  is  also  obtained  in  the 
south  of  France,  Tunis,  and  Persia,  as  well  as  at 
Ghazepore,  in  India.  The  Turkish  Atta  is  almost 
invariably  adulterated  with  the  oil  of  an  Indian 
Grass  (Andropogon)."  Articles  on  tea,  coffee, 
fibre-yielding  plants,  &c.,  are  both  instructive  and 
interesting,  and  we  commend  this  little  manual  of 
160  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  and  possessing 
an  excellent  index,  to  everyone  who  cares  to  know 
what  we  eat  and  drink  and  wherewith  we  are 
clothed.  The  small  charge  (3d.)  renders  this 
little  book  within  the  reach  of  all.  This  number 
is  devoted  to  the  contents  of  No.  1  museum  only  ; 
a  second  number  is,  we  believe,  in  preparation, 
which  is  intended  to  contain  information  on  the 
contents  of  the  other  museums.  B. 


GardGnere"  Royal  Benevolent  Inetitutlon.— A 
sum  of  ^:.^00  has  been  bequeathed  to  this  institution  by  the 
late  Mrs.  R.  B.  Dodgson.  Beardwood,  Blackburn. 

Camellia  b'^'ds  bursting*  —Can  any  of  yonrreaders 
te'l  nie  the  canse  of  my  Camellia  buds  bursting?  The 
p'ant  is  in  an  SJ-inch  pot  and  has  had  27  blooms  on  it,  but 
they  all  liurst  before  openinp.  the  same  as  the  one  sent.  I 
have  44  plants  ;  they  have  all  hud  the  same  treatment,  and 
flowering  well  except  the  one  I  mention.— S   E. 

Names  of  fruits.— J.  W.  JVome/i.— The  Apple  you 
send  is  probaldy  a  local  variety,  as  it  is  not  known  at 
chiswick. 

Names  of  plants.— i?.  GilL—A  very  fine  variety  of 
Cattleya  TiiaTia>,  almost  identical  with  that  ftRUied  in  Wil- 
liams' "Orchid  Album  "  as  foimosa W.  B.— Your  Cat- 
tleya TriaT  pe  is  nearest  to  Ihe  rpre  variety  named  Wil 
liamsi,  though  the  flower  is  scarcely  so  larte  ;  the  other 

flower  sent  is  iMiltonia  enneata. G.  O.  (Blackhcath). — 

Odontoglossum  is  hebraicum  (not  the  best  form) ;  Phala;- 
nopsis  is  a  form  of  amahilis  kntiwn  as  Dayana,  having  the 

lower  sepals  slightly  spotted  and  a  deeply  stained  lip. 

F.  J.  i/.— Apparently  Helleborus  antifiuoTum  ;   HellehoruB 

orientalifl- A'.  A.  5 —Helleborus  coUhicus;  Crocus  su- 

siauiis;  Nephrnlepis  exaitata  ;  pleafe  send  a  specimen  of 

the  Oxalis  again. J.  F.  C.—l,  Eriostemon  buxifolium; 

2,  Cliimonnnthus  fragians  (No.  1  by  cuttings;  No.  2  by 
layering  or  cuttings).——//.  S  T.-  1,  Alyssum  (by  cut- 
tings) ;  2,  helaginella  ciesia  arbnrea  ;  3,  Adiantum  ;  4,  Pteria 

serrulata  cristaia. C.    H'.  //.—I,  Pteris  serrulata  cris- 

tata  ;  2,  S^dum  ;  3,  Asparapus  plumtsus  nanus;  4.  Be- 
gonia maculata. UelhboruK.—l,  Helleborus  colchicus  ; 

2,  Helleborus  orientalis  ;  ;i,  apparently  a  hybrid  betwefn 
Bellebi  rus  colchici's  and  oljmpicus;  4,  Belleborua  atro- 
ruhuip.—— f.  C.  Wilbon.-  Cypripedium  Eoxalli  ;  it  is, 
as  you  observe,  very  neaily  alliid  t^n  C.  villosum,  piobablo 
only  a  v-riety  of  that  species.  The  Chinese  Primrose  is 
indeed  a  very  fine  cnhur— as  fine  as  has  been  produced. — — 
Mm  Camiings  —1,  Lachenalia  luteola;  2,  Santolina  incana  ; 

3,  Saxifraga  cfespitosa. 
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"  This  Is  &n  Art 
Which  does  mend  Kature  :  change  It  rather :  but 
The  art  rrsKii'  is  Natuke."— SAaiespfare. 


PROFITS   OF  STKAWBEEKY   GROWING. 

Some  interesting  details  were  given  in  The  Gar- 
den last  week  (p.  146)  respecting  the  forcing  of 
Strawberries  for  market  in  Jersey,  and  in  that  fa- 
voured spot,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  appliances 
mentioned,  I  do  not  doubt  that  good  crops  of  early 
fruit  can  be  produced.  Market  fruit  growers  only 
cultivate  what  will  yield  a  good  profit,  and  there- 
fore changes  are  constantly  going  on  in  regard  to 
the  crops  they  cultivate.  Pines,  for  example, 
have  been  well-nigh  discarded,  and  Tomatoes 
have  taken  their  place,  and  plenty  of  other  in. 
stances  could  be  adduced  to  show  that  growers 
for  market  are  alive  to  the  rapidly  varying  phases 
of  fruit  culture  brought  about  by  foreign  compe- 
tition. I  have  from  time  to  time  endeavoured 
to  show  that  home  growers  do  manage  to  thrive 
even  in  the  face  of  foreign  competition,  but  no 
good  purpose  is  served  by  giving  exceptional  prices 
as  reliable  guides  to  what  the  real  profits  of  any 
business  may  be.  For  Instance,  in  this  locality 
Strawberries  are  grown  as  a  field  crop  in  quanti- 
ties, and  in  some  seasons  extraordinary  returns  per 
acre  are  made,  but  a  general  crop,  like  last  year, 
brings  prices  down  to  a  fairly  profitable  return. 
If  high  prices  are  upheld  for  any  kind  of  crop  for  a 
length  of  time,  everybody  rushes  into  its  cultivation 
as  if  a  gold  mine  had  been  discovered.  Thus 
things  get  overdone,  a  reaction  takes  place,  and, 
while  unwilling  to  deter  anyone  from  giving 
forcing  Strawberries  a  trial,  I  would  distinctly 
state  that  they  must  be  content  with  a  lowef 
yield  and  lower  prices  than  those  given  in 
last  week's  Garden.  Not  that  such  prices 
are  not  sometimes  obtained,  but  they  are  no 
guide  as  to  the  profitableness  of  the  industry . 
for  instance,  I  find  in  my  own  notes  of  salesmen's 
returns  that  during  February  I  have  on  two  or 
three  occasions  realised  the  high  price  of  23.  6d. 
per  ounce  for  Strawberries,  and  with  a  little  cal- 
culation I  could  make  it  appear  that  a  house  with 
300  pots  would  yield  il50 ;  but  I  never  yet  got 
i  ounces  pel  plant  from  early  forced  Strawberries, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  many  of  our  best  fruit 
growers  will  agree  with  me  that  such  a  crop 
is  above  the  average.  Some  plants  will  doubtless 
yield  that  weight,  but  allowance  must  be  made  for 
failures.  Moreover,  prices  come  down  rapidly  in 
March  and  April.  I  have  frequently  had  lower 
prices  for  late  crops  in  pots  than  for  the  earliest 
crops  out-of-doors.  Last  year  the  earliest  Straw- 
berries on  warm  south  borders  and  banks  in  this 
locality  realised  high  prices,  but  before  the 
season  was  far  advanced  they  did  not  pay  for 
carriage  to  London,  and  were  hawked  in 
the  streets  here  at  from  6d.  to  9d.  per  gallon. 
It  is  only  by  taking  the  average  of  the  year  that 
one  can  arrive  at  correct  conclusions,  and  I  believe 
that  English  cultivators  can  grow  Strawberries 
at  a  profit.  But  the  figures  given  last  week  are 
likely  to  mislead  ;  at  least  such  is  my  experience 
after  more  than  twenty  years'  careful  study  of  the 
matter.  As  regards  varieties,  Black  Prince  is 
nearly  superseded    by    Vioomtesse    HSrioart   de 


Thury,  simply  because  the  latter  produces  larger 
fruit  and  better  crops.  James  Groom. 

OosjioTt,  Hants. 


EAELY  FLO-WERS. 

Few  will  be  likely  to  think  we  have  undervalued 
the  beauty  of  our  early  garden  flora,  or  claimed 
too  little  for  the  duration  of  the  season  of  that 
beauty.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  we  have 
done  so  through  seeing  the  many  flowers  open  in 
cottage  gardens  in  Surrey  and  Sussex  during  a 
walk  taken  last  Sunday,  ending  in  a  garden  full 
of  flowers,  the  names  of  which  are  in  the  follow- 
ing list.  The  introduction  of  many  new  hardy 
flowers  during  the  past  few  years  has  very  much 
added  to  the  stock  of  obtainable  spring  flowers, 
though  many  of  these  have  not  as  yet  spread  into 
cottage  gardens.  What  is  not  least  noticeable  in 
the  following  list  is  the  great  beauty  of  many  of 
the  species.  That  in  an  English  February  one  may 
enjoy  nearly  100  kinds  of  flowers  in  the  open  air  is 
not  "  generally  known,"  and  certainly  the  fact  has 
not  as  yet  led  to  the  improvement  in  our  early 
gardens  that  it  should  lead  to. 

HARDY   PLANTS  AND  SHRUBS  IN   FLOWER    AT 
MUNSTEAD  ON    FEBRUARY    21. 


Helleborus  niger  and  vars. 

colcliicus  and  vars. 

orientalis  and  vai-s. 

olympicus 

fa'tiiius 
Narcissus  Pseudo-narcissus 

pallidus  prajcox 

oltvallaris 

minor 
Primroses  and  Polyanthuses 

in  great  variety 
Primula  denticulata 

rosea 

viscosa 

elatior  (of  the  Alps) 

Auricula 
Anemone  coronaria  vars. 

fulyens  vars. 

hortensia 

blanda 

decapetala 
Iris  stylosa 

reticulata 

r.  ccerulea 

r.  atropurpurea 

persica 

tuberosa 
Galantbus  nivalis 

Elwesi 

Imperati 

Kedoutei 
Cyclamen  Coum 

Atkinsi  and  vars. 
Crocus  Aucheri 

Imperati 

sulphureus 

stellatus 

Sieberl 

Dutdi  garden  vars. 
Eranthis  liyemalis 
Erjlhronium     dens  -  canis 

and  vars. 
Scilla  sibirica 

bifolia 

b.  alba 

b.  carnea 

b.  rosea 

b.  alba  major 


Scilla  bifolia  taurica 

b.  t.  pallida 
Puschkinia  libanotica 
Chiouodo-va  Lucilice 

s.ardensi3 
Leucojum  vernum 
Muscari  botryoides 
Sisyrinehium  grandiflorura 
Triteleia  uniflora  and  vars. 
Myosotis  dissitiflora 
Omplialndes  verna 
Iris  sempervirens 

gibraltarica 
Aubrietia  purpurea 
/irabis  albida 
Gentiana  acaulis 

verna 
Saxifraga  coriophylla 

oppositifolia 

o.  alba 

o.  major 
Draba  cuspidata 
Dondia  Epipactis 
Claytonia  virpinica 
Potentilla  alchemilloides 
Soldanella  alpina 
Pulmonaiia  otHcinalis 
Tinea  major 

minor  and  vars. 
Doronicum  caucasicum 
Tritoma  Burchelli 
Wallflowers 

Double  Rocket  Wallflower 
Pansles 
Erica  herbacea 
Veronicas  (shrubby) 
Daphne  Mezerenm 
Andromeda  floribunda 

calyculata 
Rhododendron  prsecox 
Azara  micropbylla 
Cydonia  japonica 
Jasminum  nudiflorum 
Berberis  Aiiuifolium 
Chimonanthus  fragrans 
Spiroja  Thunbergi 
Eose  Gloire  de  Dijon 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RIVIERA. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  beauty  of  gar- 
dens on  the  Riviera  at  this  season,  and  yet  so  little 
that  is  definite  has  been  written  as  to  the  com- 
ponent parts  that  go  to  make  up  the  beautiful 
whole,  for  such  undoubtedly  it  often  is,  that  to- 
day I  feel  tempted  to  send  a  somewhat  detailed 
account  of  what  may  be  seen  on  many  a  hillside, 
where  blue  sea,  green  Pine  trees,  and  bold  moun- 
tains, snow-crested,  all  help  to  shelter,  guard,  and 
beautify  man's  creations.  Or,  again,  in  some  shel- 
tered nook  where  no  view  may  be  gained,  so  that 
our  attention  can  be  given  to  the  garden  alone, 
we  can  take  our  stand  and  look  round  with  ad- 
miring eyes.  Would  it  be  possible,  I  wonder,  to 
reproduce  in  England,  in  some  slightly  heated 
orchard  house,  something  of  this  garden  beauty  ? 
The  idea  seems  to  me  worth  trying,  if  only  a  fairly 
large  space  be  given,  and  suitable  and  charac- 
teristic subjects  be  chosen  for  planting  out.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  at  times  there  are  bitter  stoim  blasts. 


keen  frosts,  and  withering  drought  to  contend 
with,  which  under  glass  at  least  may  be  avoided, 
though  we  cannot  yet  command  the  sun  to  shine 
as  on  these  coasts.  Look  up  into  the  blue  sky 
some  fine  day  in  February,  and  you  will  see,  first, 
the  silvery  white,  crimson-flecked  blossoms  of  the 
Sweet  Almond  clothing  each  twig  (the  Bitter  it  is 
that  has  the  pink  flower)  ;  then  perhaps  next  it  the 
green  and  silver  of  the  finely-cut  leaves  of  Gre- 
villea  robusta,  the  silky  Oak  of  Australian  colonists, 
or  it  may  be  the  more  sombre  grey  and  deep  green 
of  the  Olive.  Next  comes  the  full  green  leaf  and 
primrose  blossom  of  the  Violet  wood  or  Myall 
(Acacia  melanoxylon),  a  tree  that  deserves  to  be 
planted  largely  wherever  it  will  thrive  for  its 
beauty  of  growth,  foliage,  and  flower,  in  addition 
to  its  exceedingly  hard  and  valuable  heart  wood. 
Leaving  out  of  the  picture  the  various  large-grow- 
ing Eucalypti  (which  are  often  out  of  place  in  gar- 
dens here,  and  under  glass  may  always  be  so),  we 
next  come  to  the  favourite,  but  somewhat  garish, 
Acacia  dealbata,  with  its  canary-coloured  plumes 
and  delicate  sea-green  leaves,  a  tree  which  has 
added  greatly  to  the  attractions  of  Cannes,  but 
which  is  almost  too  gaudy  when  laden  with  its 
feathery  masses  of  bloom. 

In  close  proximity,  as  may  be  seen  in  some  good 
gardens,  and  contrasting  strongly  with  the  light 
growth  of  the  Acacia,  comes  next  Magnolia  Soulan- 
geana  or  M.  Lenne,  covered  with  massive  lilac  or 
purple-red,  half-opened  cupped  blossoms  and  bud- 
ding leaves,  with  a  tangled  growth  of  the  green- 
leaved  Pharus  reclinatus  before  it  On  one  hand, 
one  may  look  across  a  lawn  of  considerable  ex- 
tent blazing  with  Anemones,  principally  of  the 
dwarfer-growing  fulgens  type;  on  the  other  the 
eye  rests  with  pleasure  on  feathery  green  Bam- 
boos that  wave  gently  to  the  breeze,  or  on  the 
rich  harmonies  of  green,  brown,  and  yellow 
afforded  by  the  velvety  leaves  and  yellow 
thyrse  of  the  shrubby  Senecio  macrophyllus. 
A  bank  planted  with  blue-green  Aloes  long 
ago,  as  the  tall  flower-stems  shooting  up  from 
among  the  bristling  leaves  of  younger  suckers 
testify,  slopes  down  to  gay  bushes  of  scarlet  Salvia 
gesner^flora  and  yellow  or  white  Marguerites,  so 
thick  with  flowers  as  almost  to  dazzle  all  beholders ; 
while  the  delicate  lavender  of  Iberis  gibral- 
tarica at  one's  feet  and  cheerful  Carnations  of 
varied  hues  complete  the  foreground  down  to  the 
verge  of  the  autumn-sown  Grass,  which  here  is  too 
precious  a  thing  to  be  trodden  under  foot.  Walk- 
ing onwards  a  little,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
Acacias  {me  judice).  Acacia  pyonantha,  we  hail 
with  delight,  for  its  terminal-spreading  panicles 
are  as  elegant  as  those  of  A.  dealbata,  and  the 
richer  yellow  of  the  fluffy  flower-balls,  combined 
with  the  red-brown  stems  and  substantial  undi- 
vided leaves,  throw  quite  a  summer  glow  around. 
Bushes  of  hairy-leaved  Sparmannia,  crowned  with 
white  Sower-heads,  back  up  a  bed  of  rich  purple 
Stocks  ;  and  Triteleia  nniflora,  starred  over  with  its 
white  flowers,  prettily  carpets  the  ground  under  a 
bush  of  Pyrus  japonica — a  perfect  pillow  of  flame. 
Hakea  laurifolia  and  H.  eucalyptoides,  its  new 
congener,  are  both  handsome  bushes,  with  red  or 
reddish  brown  flowers  collected  together  in  heads, 
so  as  to  resemble  in  size  and  shape  the  flowers  of 
the  Blue  Gum — so  much  so,  that  I  heard  the  name 
of  the  scarlet  Eucalyptus  given  to  them.  I  can 
only  hope  that  that  beautiful  West  Australian 
bush  may  some  day  grace  these  gardens  with  its 
splendid  flowers.  Linum  trigynum  still  flowers  on 
profusely  under  a  southern  wall,  where  sprays  of 
purple  Bougainvillea  and  precocious  buff  Banksia 
already  mingle ;  where  the  crimson  trumpets  of 
Bignonia  Cherere  hang  and  Heliotropes  and 
Mignonette  scent  the  air  that  perversely  to-day 
has  a  touch  of  keenness  in  it  quite  out  of  keeping 
with  such  surroundings. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  fill  in  every  detail  in 
such  a  garden,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  after 
eliminating  the  few  plants  that  really  need  the 
clear  sunshine  of  the  Mediterranean,  enough  is 
still  left  that  would  make  any  light  and  airy  cool 
greenhouse  in  England  far  more  beautiful  than 
we  make  it,  with  our  unbroken  round  of  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  and  forced  bulbs  ;  but  of  course  such  a 
house  should  have  its  contents  planted  out,  and 
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under  no  pretext  shaded  from  onr  suimier  sun 
whenever  it  may  deign  to  shine. 

E.    H.    WOODALL. 


PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

Helleborus  olympicus.— In  the  light  rich 
soil  of  Mr.  Stevens'  garden  at  ByUeet  this 
Olympian  Hellebore  seemingly  finds  a  congenial 
home,  as  he  sends  us  a  flower-stem  fully  18  inches 
high,  deeply  forked,  and  carrying  half.a-dozen  of 
its  beautiful  cup-shaped  white  blossoms.  Rightly 
placed  in  a  snug  sheltered  nook,  much  beauty  maj 
be  derived  from  the  coloured  Hellebores  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March. 

Soldanella  alpins. — This  gem  among  moun- 
tain flowers  is  already  in  bloom  in  several  gardens 
about  London.  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  has  sent  us  a 
twin  flower-stem  5  inches  high,  an  unusual  growth 
at  this  season.  The  flowers,  which  are  about  the 
size  of  a  sixpenny-piece  and  of  a  pale  violet-pur- 
ple, are  so  divided  as  to  resemble  fringe.  Mr. 
Wilson  grows  this  plant  at  Wisley  on  an  exposed 
elevated  mound  in  loamy  soil.  A  form  of  the 
common  Snowdrop  as  fine  as  Imperati  and  Nar- 
cissus minor  accompany  the  Soldanella. 

Anemone  fulgena  —Flowers  of  three  va- 
rieties of  this  brilliant  hardy  plant  received  from 
Messrs.  Collins  &  Gabriel  strikingly  show  the  ex- 
treme beauty  of  both  single  and  double  varieties 
of  this  showy  WindBower.  They  were  named 
grandiflora,  a  kind  with  larger  flowers  than  those 
of  the  type;  multipetala,  distinguished  by  its 
multiplicity  of  petals,  arranged  in  rows  around  a 
central  boss  ;  and  the  double  kind  furnished  with 
dense  compact  rosettes  of  petals  The  colour  of 
all  these  is  of  the  brightest  vermilion- scarlet,  a 
colour  unsurpassed  in  brilliancy  by  that  of  any 
other  flower. 

The  Tenby  Daffodil.— The  first  blooms  of 
this  handsome  Daffodil  (Narcissus  obvallaris) 
were  sent  to  us  last  week  by  Messrs.  Collins  & 
Gabriel,  Waterloo  Road,  the  flower^?  having  been 
received  from  Tenby,  where  this  Daffodil  is  now 
flowering  freely  in  the  open  air.  Of  all  Nar- 
cissi this  is  one  of  the  most  desirable,  and  if  only 
a  dozen  kinds  were  grown  this  should  be  one  of 
them.  Its  golden  almost  self-coloured  blossoms 
are  produced  before  those  of  any  other  Daffodil 
of  the  Pseudo-narcissus  race,  except  the  early 
sulphur-coloured  pallidus  prtecox. 

Nuttallia  cerasiformis.— This  Californian 
shrub  may  be  best  compared  with  the  common 
flowering  Currant,  but  its  racemes  of  flowers  are 
pare  white,  and  accompanied  by  the  tender  green 
of  the  unfolding  leafage.  As  in  the  Currant, 
they  wreath  the  long  slender  shoots  in  a  graceful 
way.  Some  sprays  of  it  have  been  sent  to  us  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Stevens  from  his  garden  at  Byfleet. 
He  also  sends  flowering  branches  of  Erica  carnea, 
an  indispensable  hardy  Heath,  very  bright  and 
cheerful ;  Veronica  imperialis,  a  finely-coloured 
form  of  the  New  Zealand  V.  s peciosa ;  Lonicera 
fragrantissima,  a  sweet-scented  white  Honey- 
suckle ;  Andromeda  floribunda  and  A.  calyculata, 
both  pretty  hardy  shrubs  ;  and  long,  thong-like 
shoots  of  Forsythia  suspensa,  completely  covered 
with  golden  blooms. 

Gardenia  Stanleyana.— From  the  Carna- 
tion-shaped blossom  of  G.  intermedia  to  the  long 
tubed,  trumpet-like  flowers  of  G.  Stanleyana  we 
have  an  unusually  wide  gap  in  the  floral  charac- 
ters of  a  single  genus ;  but  when  we  have  seen  the 
intermediate  forms  of  some  of  the  less  known 
African  and  Indian  species  of  Gardenia,  it  is  not 
ditficult  to  perceive  the  different  stages  of  transi- 
tion through  which  G.  intermedia  or  G.  florida 
have  passed  before  developing  into  so  markedly 
different  a  flower  as  Stanley's  Gardenia,  or  rice 
versa.  It  is,  however,  much  easier  to  study  the 
flowers  as  they  are  than  to  endeavour  to  trace  out 
their  pedigrees  on  the  lines  adopted  by  Mr.  Grant 
Allen ;  in  the  genus  Gardenia  we  find  some 
strange  and  interesting  flower  forms  and  others  of 
great  beauty  and  fragrance.  Although  neither  of 
these  terms  may  be  applied  to  the  flowers  of  G. 


Stanleyana,  yet  in  their  size,  shape,  and  colour  we 
may  find  characters  of  sufficient  interest  to 
deserve  favour  among  cultivated  plants.  The 
curiously  horizontal  habit  of  the  branches,  from 
which  the  long  pendulous  port  -  wine  -  coloured 
flowers,  with  yellow  markings,  hang,  add  to  the 
effect  of  a  well-grown  plant  of  this  Gardenia. 
Coming  to  us  from  the  hottest  parts  of  Western 
Africa,  G.  Stanleyana  will  thrive  only  in  a  tropical 
temperature,  where  both  at  the  roots  and  over- 
head an  abundance  of  water  can  be  supplied.  A 
flowering  specimen  of  it  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
Begonia  house  at  Kew. — B. 

Chinese  Primroses.  —  Some  blooms  of 
about  a  dozen  sorts  of  Primula  sinensis,  repre- 
senting the  very  finest  yet  produced,  have  been 
sent  to  us  from  Messrs.  Cannell's  nursery,  Swanley, 
where  these  beautiful  spring  flowers  are  now  in 
the  height  of  perfection.  The  sorts  are  not  named, 
but  we  can  readily  single  out  some  of  the  most 
distinct,  such  as  Swanley  Red,  brilliant  carmine- 
crimson  ;  The  Queen,  a  sort  with  flowers  over  2 
inches  across  and  of  a  delicate  blush  tint ;  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  one  of  the  most  charming  of  all,  its 
flowers  being  2  inches  across,  fringed  at  the  edges 
and  of  a  lovely  clear  pink  tint.  Among  others  we 
recognise  the  Swanley  Giant  variety,  a  kind  with 
flowers  nearly  2|  inches  across  and  vivid  purple. 
Then  there  is  a  very  large  pure  white,  and  another 
with  an  uncommonly  large  yellow  centre,  render- 
ing it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all.  Judging 
by  these  flowers,  we  imagine  that  the  Chinese 
Primulas  alone  are  a  sight  worth  seeing  just  now 
at  Swanley. 

Himalayan  and  other  PrimroBes  —Mr. 
G.  F.  Wilson's  garden  at  Wisley  must  present  just 
now  a  gay  appearance,  judging  from  the  beautiful 
gathering  of  Primroses  and  other  spring  flowers 
which  he  brought  us  a  few  days  since.  Of  these 
the  most  remarkable  were  flower-spikes  of  P. 
denticulata  and  its  varieties,  pulcherrima  and 
cashmeriana,  all  of  which  Mr.  Wilson  says  thrive 
and  flower  in  perfection  in  his  good  loamy  soil. 
Their  spikes  were  stout,  and  terminated  by  large 
and  dense  heads  of  flowers— evidently  the  produc- 
tion of  fine  vigorous  plants.  Among  the  other 
Primroses  were  some  of  the  acaulis  section,  of 
which  Mr.  Wilson  possesses  one  of  the  finest 
strains,  particularly  as  regards  rich  and  varied 
colours.  A  finely  shaded  crimson  sort  named 
Herman  Wilson  was  conspicuous  among  all  the 
rest.  Then  there  were  the  beautiful  old  double 
mauve,  white,  and  sulphur-coloured  varieties  ;  like- 
wise a  fine,  bold  yellow  Oslip  in  the  way  of  Golden 
Plover.  One  of  the  umbels  of  this  sort  carried  no 
fewer  than  twenty  flowers. 

Hepatlcas. — A  charming  series  of  thirteen 
varieties  of  the  common  Hepatica  has  been  sent 
to  us  by  Mr.  Ware  from  his  nursery,  at  Tottenham, 
embracing,  we  imagine,  every  form  he  has  of  the 
single-flowered  kinds.  They  represent  every  con- 
ceivable shade,  from  snow-white  through  violet- 
blue  to  a  deep  rosy  red.  Beautiful  as  the  white 
and  the  deepest  tints  are,  the  intermediate  shades 
are  even  more  beantiful.  Some  of  these  have  a 
faint  suggestion  of  blue  in  the  flower;  others 
again  are  shaded  with  pink.  The  gradations  of 
tint,  however,  are  so  subtle,  that  one  cannot  at- 
tempt to  describe  them.  We  cannot  help  notic- 
ing, however,  a  white  variety  in  which  the  central 
tuft  of  stamens  is  tipped  with  pink  instead  of 
white,  as  in  the  ordinary  white  sort.  These  pink- 
tipped  stamens  render  the  flowers  distinct  from 
those  of  any  other  kind.  There  is  not  a  more 
lovely  sight  in  the  outdoor  garden  at  thi^  season 
than  beds  of  Hepaticas,  and  a  garden  is  really  not 
complete  if  it  lacks  such  beauty  as  these  afford  at 
this  season.  Hepaticas  never  show  themselves  to 
such  advantage  as  when  studded  thickly  on 
undulating  knolls  where  they  can  catch  every 
glimpse  of  sunshine  at  this  season.  There  is, 
moreover,  sufficient  material  among  them  as  re- 
gards tint  to  make  charming  displays  of  colour 
harmony. 

Varieties  of  the  Spring  Snowflake.—  I 
send  herewith  a  small  flower  of  the  golden  spotted 
variety  of  Lencojum  vernum,  to  which  I  propose 
to  add  the  name  lutesoens.     It  is  only  a  small 


flower,  but  it  shows  the  variety  very  clearly.  All 
the  matured  flowers  I  can  find  are  too  far  gone  to 
show  the  lustrous  golden  interior ;  otherwise  it  is 
in  all  respects  like  the  ordinary  Spring  Snowflake, 
L.  vernum,  which  has  green  spots  on  the  perianth 
segments  and  a  greenish  hue.  It  is  figured  by 
Mr.  Wooster,  but  it  is  quite  a  lost  flower  at 
present.  I  also  send  you  what  I  believe  to  be 
L.  carpathicum.  It  is  from  amongst  a  host  of 
L.  vernum,  but  I  believe  it  is  the  true  lost  flower. 
I  likewise  send  a  very  poor  flower  of  L.  pulchellum  ; 
it  grows  much  finer,  but  is  only  just  appearing  It 
is  not  generally  known,  as  even  Mr.  Bnrbidge  was 
not  sure  of  it.— W.  Beockbank. 

*^*  The  specimen  Mr.  Brockbank  has  sent  of 
Leucojum  vernum,  which  he  proposes  to  call 
lutescens,  is  very  small  and  a  little  out  of  charac- 
ter, but  if  it  is  a  fixed  variety  he  is,  we  consider, 
justified  in  calling  it  lutescens,  as  the  perianth  is 
almost  entirely  yellow  interiorly,  and  the  green- 
tipped  sepals  of  the  type  are  in  this  variety  repre- 
sented by  tips  of  yellow.  L.  carpathicum  is  ap- 
parently the  same  form  of  L.  vernum  as  Dean 
Herbert  named  Erinosma  carpathicum  in  his 
"  Amaryllidacese."  It  is  distinguished  from  typical 
vernum  by  its  bearing  two  flowers  from  a  spathe 
instead  of  one,  and  by  its  having  yellow-tipped 
sepals  instead  of  green.  It  is  the  Leucojum  (Eri- 
nosma) vernum  spatha  biflora  of  the  Botanical 
Magazine.  L.  carpathicum  has  also  been  sent  to 
us  by  Mr.  Kingsmill,  of  Eastcote. — Ed. 

Streptosolen  Jameson!.  —  This  plant 
appears  to  have  been  in  cultivation  some  thirty 
years  ago  under  the  name  of  Browallia  Jamesoni. 
It  has  again  been  reintroduced  under  the  name  of 
Streptosolen, so probablyold  cultivators  may  fail  to 
recognise  it  'by  its  new  name.  It  is  a  showy  plant, 
of  shrubby  growth,  and  attains  in  its  native 
locality  a  height  of  from  4  feet  to  6  feet.  It  is 
somewhat  bushy  in  growth,  the  branches  being 
densely  furnished  with  small  ovate  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  about  the  size  of  a  shilling ;  the  limb 
is  circular  in  outline,  and  the  tube  slender  and 
about  an  inch  in  length.  They  are  borne  in  broad 
panicles,  which  terminate  almost  every  shoot, 
and  as  they  open  in  quick  succession  the  plant  re- 
mains a  long  time  in  bloom.  The  colour  varies 
from  a  bright  orange-yellow  to  a  deep  reddish 
yellow.  It  is  a  native  of  elevated  districts  in  New 
Granada,  and  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Jameson 
about  1850.  It  succeeds  in  a  warm  greenhouse 
under  ordinary  treatment.  We  have  received 
flowering  specimens  of  it  from  Mr.  J.  Batcliff, 
gardener  at  Hessle  House,  Ewell,  who  apparently 
grows  it  admirably,  and  finds  its  flowers  most  use- 
ful in  a  cut  state,  the  flowering  twigs  lasting  a 
week  or  ten  days  when  placed  in  water.  It  is  also 
finely  in  flower  in  Messrs.  Cannell's  nursery  at 
Swanley. 

Ne'W  Epaorises.— So  seldom  do  we  hear 
nowadays  of  new  varieties  of  Epacris  and  similar 
hard-wooded  plants,  that  the  fact  is  worth  record- 
ing that  there  are  no  fewer  than  half-a-dozen  new 
and  distinct  varieties  now  to  be  seen  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea,  all  in  every  respect  a 
long  way  ahead  of  older  kinds.  The  flower- 
spikes  are  more  massive  and  the  individual  flowers 
a  great  deal  larger  than  those  of  older  sorts,  while 
their  colours  render  them  most  attractive.  Our 
selection  among  the  half-dozen  would  be  one  aptly 
named  The  Premier ;  the  flowers  of  this  are  very 
wide-mouthed,  while  the  colour  is  a  deep  rose- 
pink  ;  Diadem,  which,  with  the  preceding,  was 
considered  worthy  of  certificating  at  the  last  South 
Kensington  meeting,  is  also  rosy  pink,  but  of  a 
different  shade  ;  Princess  Beatrice,  a  lovely  sort, 
is  a  pale  pink,  deepening  in  the  tube  to  a  dark 
rose ;  Rose  Perfection  is  deeper  in  tint  than 
Princess  Beatrice  ;  Her  Majesty  is  a  most  charm- 
ing sort,  possessing  massive  spikes  of  pure  white 
wax-like  flowers  in  the  way  of  the  well-known 
candidissima,  but  far  more  vigorous.  Indeed,  the 
whole  series  is  remarkable  for  extreme  vigour,  and 
even  the  original  plants,  though  hard  pruned  for 
cuttings,  are  in  robust  health,  and  furnished 
with  deep  green  foliage  much  broader  than  that  of 
the  older  sorts.  These  new  Epaorises  must  be 
regarded  as  decided  acquisitions. 
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TATMOUTH  GARDENS  IN  DECEMBER. 
Abekfeldt  to  Kenmore  is  a  pleasant  drive  even 
on  a  cold,  misty  day  ;  the  road  skirts  the  Tay  till 
you  enter  the  Taymouth  woods,  in  which  the  river 
is  hidden.  A  pretty  effect  was  given  to  the  foliage 
by  the  contrast  between  the  deciduous  trees,  their 
branches  silvered  with  the  frost  rime,  and  the  deep 
green  of  the  Firs  and  Spruces.  The  gardens  are 
situated  some  distance  from  the  house,  and  to 
reach  them  from  the  village  of  Kenmore  one  has 
to  pass  the  Established  church,  which  is  handsomer 
than  the  majority  of  the  parish  churches  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  bridge.  But  here  let  us  stop ;  the 
view  is  as  magnificent  as  any  we  shall  see  for 
many  a  long  day.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  it 
at  length,  but  I  may  slightly  mention  the  compo- 
nent parts  and  the  glamour  which  the  misty  day 
threw  over  the  scene.  At  one's  feet,  stretching 
away  into  the  mist,  are  the  slaty  waters  of  the 
loch  ;  to  the  right,  Drummond  Hill,  thickly 
wooded  to  its  summit.  On  the  opposite  side 
rises  another  hill,  differing  in  its  aspects  from 
Drummond  Hill,  being  more  barren.  But  the 
terrestrial  smoke  which  writhed  along  its  side 
gave  it  a  sombre  appearance,  which  it  lacks 
in  the  glare  of  the  sunlight.  The  really  im- 
posing effect  was,  however,  the  veil  thrown  over 
the  hillside  forest.  The  mist,  in  colour  almost 
identical  with  the  prevalent  stone  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  whinstone,  shrouded  in  dense  gloom 
and  silence  the  black-green  of  the  forest.  In  the 
rear  the  river  escapes  slowly  from  the  loch  and 
winds  through  the  park.  The  gardener's  house  is 
just  "  ayont  the  brig,"  and  the  entrance  to  the 
gardens  opposite  the  house.  It  is  the  prettiest 
situation  for  a  garden  imaginable.  Being  at  the 
foot  of  the  aforesaid  Drummond  Ilill,  from  all  the 
■walks  one  gets  glimpses  of  grand  sylvan  scenery. 
The  glasshouses  are  new,  and  some  are  still  in 
course  of  erection,  so  that  perhaps  I  did  not 
catch  the  gardener,  Mr.  Young,  at  his  best :  but 
still  a  cursory  glimpse  at  his  houses,  occupying 
all  the  time  the  coach  allowed,  showed  points 
of  interest  and  everything  to  be  well  grown  and 
tended  to.  It  is  always  interesting  at  this  season 
to  notice  the  plants  in  bloom  in  the  forcing  and 
stove  pits.  In  addition  to  the  usual  flowers 
seen  in  every  garden,  I  noticed  Jacobean  Lilies, 
some  plants  of  which  Mr.  Young  said  had  flowered 
three  times  during  the  year.  Bouvardias,  including 
Alfred  Nenner,  are  especially  well  grown  here. 
As  the  castle  is  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
gardens,  decorative  plants  are  necessarily  small, 
but  they  are  all  vigorous  and  clean.  The  Pines 
alone  are  worth  going  some  distance  to  see,  and 
one  hanging  up,  with  the  date  of  its  execution 
appended,  and  which  many  a  gardener  would  be 
proud  to  own,  was  modestly  described  as  a  *'  wee 
one."  There  are  some  grand  Smooth  Cayennes  ; 
and  Lady  Beatrice  Lambton,  from  its  giant  growth, 
ought  to  be  something  out  of  the  common,  al- 
though Mr.  Young  has  not  yet  proved  it.  In  the 
peacheries  the  men  were  busy  painting  the 
branches  with  Fir-tree  oil  instead  of  the  old  mis- 
tare  of  lime,  cow  manure,  and  sulphur.  It  is  far 
cleaner  and,  I  was  informed,  more  effective.  It 
would  be  well  perhaps  for  those,  who  have  not 
adopted  its  use  as  yet,  to  experiment  with  it  on 
one  or  two  trees  in  their  houses.  It  can  be  laid 
on  with  a  very  light  brush,  so  there  is  little  or  no 
danger  of  wrenching  out  or  injuring  any  of  the 
buds  ;  and  of  course  the  lime  scales,  which  often 
enough  litter  the  ground,  are  dispensed  with. 
The  favourite  variety  of  Peach  is  Stirling 
Castle,  and  young  trees  of  it  and  other  va- 
rieties have  made  astonishing  growth.  There 
are  in  all  twenty  houses,  including  eight 
vineries,  one  of  which  is  devoted  to  Gros  Colmar, 
Mr.  Thomson's  Grapes  do  not  do  well  at  Taymouth. 
although  The  Duke  is  still  grown  At  the  head  of 
the  garden  are  fine  specimens  of  the  Araucaria 
imbricata  and  of  Cryptomeria  japonica.  The  fruit 
trees  are  somewhat  old,  but  chiefly  consist  of  the 
best-known  varieties.  The  young  trees  are  those 
that  have  been  proved  to  be  specially  suitable 
for  a  northern  atmosphere,  such  as  Tower  of 
Glamis  and  Stirling  Castle.  Although  the  garden 
is  within  a  few  yards  of  the  loch,  there  is  nosuch 


prevalence  of  spring  frosts  as  formerly,  when  the 
gardens  were  nearer  the  castle  and  close  to  the 
river.  It  was  difficult  to  leave  abruptly  such  a 
grandly-situated  garden.  If  any  of  your  readers 
wish  to  unite  the  picturesque  with  the  horticultural, 
let  them  go  to  'Taymouth.  Standing  and  gazing 
from  the  bridge,  they  will  find  it  "  plus  admirable 
que  r^glise  et  le  theatre,"  as  Georges  Sand  says. 
C.  A.  M.  CABMICnAEL. 


NOTES. 


Two  grood  Snowdrops  now  in  flower  are 
Galanthus    Elwesi    and   G.   Melvillei— the   first- 


Galanthus  Melvillei  and  Elwesi. 


named  a  wild  species,  and  the  latter  a  very  dis- 
tinct variety  raised  by  Mr.  Melville  in  the  gardens 
at  Dunrobin  Castle.  Our  sketch  shows  a  flower  of 
each  variety  of  the  natural  size.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  generally  known  that  there  are  at  least 
a  dozen  species  and  varieties  of  Snowdrop  in  cul- 
tivation. Of  these  the  best  are  GJ-  Imperati,  G. 
plicatus,  G.  nivalis,  and  the  two  above  named. 
All  are  far  too  rare  in  our  gardens  ;  even  the 
common  kind  is  rarely  met  with  in  profusion. 
It  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  prettiest  of  all  our 
native  wild  flowers,  and  at  home  everywhere  in 
gardens  and  woods,  or  on  lawns  and  meadows 
alike.  Once  well  planted,  Snowdrops  rarely  die 
out,  but  increase  in  beauty  and  profusion  year  by 
year.  If  stock  is  desired  quickly,  replant  the 
bulbs  every  June.  In  Lincolnshire  (the  great 
Snowdrop  county)  they  are  grown  by  the  acre  for 


sale,  but  I  never  yet  saw  a  garden  where  there 
were  too  many  Snowdrops,  or  a  field  too  full  of 
Daffodils. 

Iri&h  Anemones  — A  lady  writes  to  ask  why 
seedling  varieties  of  Anemone  coronaria  should  be 
called  Irish  Anemones,  seeing  that  they  are  wild 
on  every  hillside  near  the  Mediterranean.  I  most 
inform  my  fair  correspondent  that  double  varie- 
ties of  Anemone  coronaria  are  rarely  wild,  and  our 
best  Iiit^h  Anemones  yield  a  large  proportion  of 
double  and  semi-double  blossoms  as  raised  from 
seeds,  and  theyare.moreover,  so  hardy, that  by  sow- 
ing their  seeds  in  February  or  March,  they  flower 
in  England  or  Ireland  as  well,  or  nearly  so,  as  they 
do  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  this  is  surely  a 
great  gain  to  our  gardens.  As  to  the  mode  of 
sowing  the  seed,  Mr.  Smith  sends  me  the  foUowirg 
directions  :  *'  Choose  a  sunny  open  spot,  sheltered 
from  rough  winds ;  put  on  a  good  dressing  of 
rotten  manure— cow  manure  is  best— and  well  dig, 
covering  the  manure  at  least  5  inches  deep,  and  as 
soon  in  February  as  the  surface  is  dry  and  fri- 
able sow  the  seed  (this  must  first  be  separated 
by  rubbing  with  a  quantity  of  sand),  taking  care 
to  distribute  it  as  thinly  as  possible;  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  sow  too  thinly.  Keeping  clean 
from  weeds  and  an  occasional  watering  with 
liquid  cow  manure  during  very  dry  weather  is  all 
the  after  attention  they  will  require.  Bloom  will 
commence  in  October,  and  continue  through  the 
winter  and  spring  months.  They  are  best  not 
transplanted."  I  may  add  that  the  most  vivid 
of  scarlet  Windflowers  from  the  open  air,  with  the 
purest  of  white  Christmas  Roses  for  our  New  Year's 
Day  bouquet  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  precious  boon,  and 
this  much  may  be  done  in  all  sheltered  seaside 
gardens  by  sowing  good  seeds  at  once. 

Veronica. 


WHAT  IS  A  GILLIFLOWER? 
In  further  illustration  of  the  question,  as  to  the 
origin  and  application  of  the  name  Gilliflower, 
allow  me  to  invite  the  attention  of  your  readers  to 
the  following  passage,  which  I  extract  from  Mr. 
Leo  H.  Griodon's  interesting  little  volume,  the 
"  Shakspere  Flora."  On  page  168  Mr  Grindon 
says,  referring  to  the  Carnation  and  the  Gilli- 
flower :  — 

"  About  the  Carnation  there  is  no  doubt.  Intro- 
troduced  from  the  Continent,  probably  in  the  time 
of  the  Normans,  it  took  at  once  the  place  of  honour 
in  English  gardens,  never  since  challenged.  All 
the  old  poets  have  something  to  say  in  its  praise, 
now  and  then  indicating  the  derivation  of  the 
name,  which  is  simply  a  condensed  form  of  Corona- 
tion, a  flower  adapted  for  use  in  chaplets,  and  which 
has  never  been  given  to  anything  else.  Gillifiower, 
often  supposed  to  be  the  same,  had  a  much  wider 
meaning.  In  Lyte,  1^76,  it  covers  the  Carnation, 
the  Pink,  the  Sweet  William,  the  Marsh  Lychnis, 
the  Soapwort,  and  a  couple  of  Rilenes,  all  members 
of  the  same  botanical  family;  also  various  Cruci- 
fers,  including  the  Hesperis.  the  two  Matthiolas 
the  Dentaria,  and  the  Wallflower ;  and,  besides 
these,  the  Hottonia  and  the  Tagetes  patula."'  Es- 
sentially, nevertheless,  Gilliflower  was  understood 
to  mean  certain  varieties  of  the  Dianthus  Caryo- 
phyllus,  the  typical  form  of  which  is  the  Carna- 
tion ipsissima,  as  shown  by  the  derivation  supplied 
by  Caryophyllus  the  latter  word  referring  to  the 
dove-like  odour  Again,  of  the  Carnation  ip'^issima, 
the  varieties  in  question  were  doub  less  those 
which  to-day  are  called  bizarres.  and  which  the 
florists  of  the  Elizabethan  age  thought  to  multiply 
by  means  of  the  odd  and  futile  process  described 
in  that  curious  old  b'ack-letter  volume.  "  Hyll's  Art 
of  Gardening."  1574,  p.  88.  "  Perdita."  whose 
character  is  distinguished  by  its  love  of  truthful- 
ness, will  have  none  of  these  artificial  things.  She 
is  no  horticultural  experimentalist ;  she  takes  the 
flowers  just  as  they  were  made.  In  her  innocent 
ignorance  she  thinksthat  all  the*' pied  Gillies  "have 
been  obtained  by  the  artificial  process  she  detests. 
No  botanical  nameever  experienced  so  many  imita- 
tions. In  the  literature  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  may  be  found  Gyroflee,  Giroflee, 
Gilofer,  Gillofer,  Galofer,  Gylofre,  Girofle,  Gelofer, 
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GyUoEer,  Gelouer,  Gillyvor,  Gslyfioare,  Gilofloure 
GiUofloure,  Gelliflower,  GiUoflower  —  no  fewer 
than  seventeen  different  spellings,  and  probably 
others  not  observed. 

Harriette  Smith-Bainbridge. 
Sham  Heath,  Stochport. 


Flower  Garden. 


GOOD  SUMMER  FLOWERING   PLANTS. 

Spir^AS.— There  are  some  four  really  good  bor- 
der kinds  of  these.  Spir^a  japonica  is  in  per- 
fection about  midsummer  on  the  open  border.  This 
is  the  sort  so  much  forced  for  market  purposes 
about  London  in  spring.  It  is  a  most  useful 
border  plant,  and  is  easily  and  quickly  increased 
by  division  of  the  roots,  one  good  root  making 
many  plants  in  a  year.  Plenty  of  plants  should 
be  grown,  and  some  of  them  may  be  taken  up  an- 
nually for  forcing,  and  put  back  into  the  border 
again,  when,  if  the  forced  shoots  are  cut  away, 
fresh  ones  will  be  produced,  and  good  flowers  in 
the  autumn.  The  plant  grows  freely  in  any  situa- 
tion. The  best  variety  of  the  family  is  S.  pal- 
mata,  which  grows  about  18  inches  or  2  feet  high, 
producing  broad  palmate  leaves  and  broad 
corymbs  of  rosy  red  flowers,  that  are  exceedingly 
pretty  either  in  a  cut  state  or  on  the  plants. 
Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  best  of  hardy  plants, 
and  a  great  favourite.  Some  complain  of  its  not 
growing  well,  but  here,  in  a  dry,  but  strongish  soil, 
it  grows  and  flowers  with  great  freedom.  We  have 
mapy  fine  clumps  of  it,  all  propagated  from  one 
small  plant  received  a  few  years  ago.  It  should 
be  increased  by  division  of  the  roots  in  October. 
S.  venusta  is  a  taller-growing  variety,  producing 
pink  flowers,  and  flowering  later  than  palmata ;  it 
is  a  pretty  variety,  but  not  so  effective  as  the  latter, 
S.  Filipendula  flore-pleno  and  S.  Ulmaria  flore- 
pleno,  the  Meadow  Sweet,  are  also  pretty  varie- 
ties, with  creamy  white  flowers  produced  in  July. 

Delphiniums. — These  showy  border  subjects 
are  too  well  known  to  need  description,  and  yet 
they  are  not  so  extensively  grown  as  they  should 
be.  Mostly  all  the  varieties  of  the  formosum 
type  are  tall,  running  from  3  feet  to  6  feet  in  good 
soils,  and  producing  spikes  sometimes  nearly  a  yard 
long,  often  branching  out  below  the  main  spikes, 
which  are  alwajs  perfectly  erect  and  symmetrical. 
The  prevailing  colours  are  blue,  purple,  azure,  and 
indeed  almost  every  shade  of  these,  and  all  of  the 
most  lustrous  description.  There  are  many  named 
kinds,  and  both  double  and  single  varieties;  but 
the  singles  are  the  most  effective.  It  is  desirable 
to  start  with  a  collection  of  the  best  named 
sorts,  and  afterwards  raise  the  plants  from  seed, 
by  which  means  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
shades  may  be  produced!  Seedling  plants  grow 
and  flower  best,  and  a  batch  may  be  raised  every 
two  01  three  years  ;  but  old  plants  live  a  long  while, 
and  may  be  readily  increased  by  division  of  the 
root  in  autumn  and  spring.  The  seed  ripens  in 
August,  and  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  either 
in  boxes  or  in  a  favourable  spot  outdoors,  and  the 
seedlings  will  flower  the  next  year.  Seed  sown 
in  February  produces  plants  that  flower  freely, 
but  not  strongly,  late  in  the  autumn,  and  this  is  a 
good  way  of  securing  flowers  at  that  season.  Old 
plants  cut  down  when  about  1  foot  high  in  spring 
will  also  flower  late,  but  not  so  late  as  spring  sown 
seedlings.  The  Delphinium  delights  in  a  good 
deep  rich  soil,  and  sends  its  top  roots  down  deep ; 
it  is  very  hardy. 

Phloxes. — There  are  two  sections  of  these 
popular  herbaceous  hardy  border  flowers,  viz., 
Phlox  suffrutiosa  and  Phlox  decussata,  the 
first  being  an  early  flowering  kind,  and  the 
other  a  late  flowerer.  Between  the  two  it 
will  suffice  to  say  that  Phloxes  may  be  had  in 
flowpr  from  July  till  November  without  a 
break.  In  our  late  district  some  of  the 
varieties  we  notice  are  so  late,  that  they  never 
open  their  flowers  at  all.  while  some  of  the 
earlier  varieries  come  into  flower  in  July.  The 
best  plan  is  to  grow  both  sorts  As  a  rule,  the 
early  varieties  are  not  so   tall,  but  some  of  the 


late  kinds  reach  a  height  of  5  feet.  As  regards 
the  flowers,  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between 
the  two.  The  early  kinds  are,  of  course,  the 
summer  flowerers.  Phloxes  propagate  most  readily 
by  division  of  the  roots,  and  may  be  propagated 
by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  in  early  summer. 
All  are  hardy  and  easily  grown,  and  afford  nume- 
rous shades  of  colour,  such  as  white,  purple,  crim- 
son, red,  lilac,  vermilion,  &c.,  but  no  blues  or 
yellows. 

Iris. — This  is  a  numerous  family,  so  far  as 
variety  goes,  and  nearly  all  bloom  about  mid- 
summer— German,  Spanish,  and  Japanese.  They 
should  be  planted  extensively,  as  they  are  well 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  grow  in  almost 
any  soil,  doing  tolerably  well,  even  in  the  wild 
garden,  where  they  are  not  choked  up  during  the 
summer  by  long  Grass. 

Carnations  and  Pinks.— Carnations  flower 
from  July  till  frost  sets  in,  but  July  is  their  month. 
They  need  only  to  be  named  to  excite  one's  wonder 
that  such  fine  border  flowers  could  ever  have  been 
neglected  in  gardens.  Carnations  and  Picotees  are 
propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings.  Varieties  vary  in 
constitution,  but  all  are  hardy,  and  when  grown  in 
masses  and  mulched  during  the  winter,  do  better 
than  when  grown  in  pots,  so  far  as  flowers  are 
concerned.  Some  of  the  best  border  Carnations 
consist  of  the  crimson,  scarlet,  and  white  Cloves, 
Royal  Purple  and  Duke  of  Wellington  Carnation, 
but  all  the  intermediate  shades  are  very  pretty, 
some  soft  and  pleasing.  The  common  rockery 
Pink  flowers  during  June  and  July;  there  are 
single  and  double  forms  of  it,  mostly  white  and 
bright  pink  in  colour,  and  all  are  exceedingly 
pretty  and  effective.  Plants  soon  extend,  and  pro- 
duce dense  masses  of  fragrant  flowers,  easily  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  under  handlights  in  July  and 
August. 

POTENTILLAS.— The  hybrid  kinds  of  these  are 
a  great  improvement  on  the  old  garden  form, 
their  flowers  being  much  larger,  semi-double  and 
single,  and  unique  and  striking  in  colour,  mostly 
all  bearing  a  golden  or  bronzy  velvety  hue.  They 
flower  in  .June,  and  will  continue  to  flower  till  late 
in  August;  they  are  propagated  by  division  of  the 
crowns  early  in  the  autumn  or  in  spring ;  any  por- 
tion  of  the  crown  with  a  bit  of  root  to  it  will  grow. 
Aquilegias. — These  may  be  said  to  have  come 
into  popularity  only  of  late  years;  but  the  old 
Columbine  is  well  known.  Mostly  all  the  forms 
are  good  growers  outdoors  and  hardy.  They  are 
easily  propagated  by  seed  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  in 
autumn,  in  a  slight  heat,  and  the  seedlings  will 
bloom  the  season  following,  and  strongly  the 
third  year.  We  have  had  three-year-old  seedlings 
5  feet  high.  Plants  of  them  continue  to  flower 
for  six  or  seven  weeks.  The  flnest  sorts  are  Aqui- 
legia  chrysantha,  glandulosa,  califoroica,  coerulea, 
and  the  hybrid  varieties. 

Lilies. — There  are  now  many  so-called  hardy 
Lilies,  but  they  are  not  all  alike  sure  growers 
Probably  the  best  sorts  for  planting  out  per- 
manently are  Lilium  candidum,  pure  white,  fra- 
grant and  beautiful;  L.  auratum,  L.  lancifolium, 
and  the  Martagon  Lily.  The  first  is  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  very  best  outdoor  sort,  as  it  is  haidy, 
and  grows  almost  anywhere  if  left  alone  and  not 
disturbed  at  the  root.  The  scarlet  Martagon  is, 
however,  the  best  grower  and  flowerer,  and  is  a 
very  effective  flower  in  the  shrubbery  or  border. 
L.  auratum  does  very  well  almost  anywhere  the 
first  year,  after  planting  imported  bulbs;  and  in 
many  places  in  the  pouth  it  succeeds  permanently, 
but  in  the  north  it  dwindles  away  in  two  or  three 
years,  or  becomes  weak  and  flowerless.  Much 
depends  on  the  situation,  however.  We  had 
stems  last  season  close  upon  7  feet  high, 
showing  over  thirty  flower-buds,  from  roots 
planted  in  1881  in  the  open  ground  in  front  of 
shrubs. 

Lychnis  Viscaria  rubra  flore-pleno. — I 
regard  this  plant  as  about  the  very  best  of  its 
class  for  the  border,  and  can  compare  it  to  no- 
thing so  much  as  a  vivid  rosy  crimson  Stock.  The 
plant  seems  all  flower  together  when  it  is  in  flower, 
and  is  a  most  telling  subject.     Some  masses  of  it 


here  last  season  were  the  first  objects  that 
arrested  the  attention  of  visitors.  It  is  not  a  very 
fctrong-growicg  plant,  and  we  have  occasionally 
lost  plants  in  winter,  but  it  is  easily  increased  by 
division,  and  seems  to  thrive  best  on  a  warm 
border. 

Lupines. — The  herbaceous  forms  of  these  flower 
in  June,  and  are  good,  especially  the  old  common 
azure-blue  and  milky-white  varieties,  which  have 
a  pretty  effect  in  the  mass.  They  will  grow  well 
for  years  on  the  same  spot,  and  are  quickly  in- 
creased by  division  of  the  roots. 

Violas  and  Fancy  Pansies.— These  begin 
flowering  in  April  and  continue  to  flower  through 
the  whole  summer  and  autumn,  but  are  at  their 
best  at  midsummer.  They  grow  in  any  situation, 
but  love  coolness  and  moisture,  and  if  the  seed- 
pods  are  picked  off  before  they  fill,  the  plants  will 
grow  and  flower  considerably  longer.  Cuttings 
strike  freely  in  a  sandy  compost  on  a  shady 
border  under  handlights  all  through  the  summer 
and  autumn. 

St.  Bruno's  Lily  (Anthericum  Liliastrum). 
— This  beautiful  pure-white  flowered  Lily-like 
plant  lasts  but  a  very  short  time  in  flower,  but  it 
is  well  worth  growing,  and  plenty  of  roots  should 
be  put  in  pretty  thickly  together.  It  is  delight- 
fully fragrant. 

Sweet  Williams. — A  wonderfully  rich  and 
effective  display  can  be  made  with  these  alone. 
There  are  all  shades  of  colour  amongst  the  varie- 
ties, from  white  to  \*ivtd  scarlet  and  crimson  ; 
indeed,  the  Sweet  William  affords  some  of  the 
richest  and  most  intense  colours  among  garden 
flowers.  Stock  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  which  is 
the  best  way.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  July 
on  the  open  border,  in  a  favourable  position, 
and  the  plants  will  be  fit  to  transplant  in  spring, 
and  will  flower  the  following  year,  and  strongly 
the  third  year.  It  is  wise  to  sow  seed  every  two 
or  three  years,  as  old  plants  run  out.  Good  varie- 
ties may  be  preserved  and  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  young  shoots  inserted  under  handlights, 
like  Pinks,  from  July  till  the  end  of  August. 

Pyrethbums. — Both  single  and  double  kinds 
of  these  are  very  pretty.  We  think  the  single 
kinds  are  best,  some  of  them,  large  Daisy-like 
flowers  with  vividly  coloured  petals,  being  very 
striking;  but  both  sorts  are  good  border  plants. 
They  flower  in  June  or  July.  Their  great  fault  is 
that  on  some  soils  it  is  hardly  possible  to  prevent 
the  slugs  destroying  the  young  shoots  as  fast  aa 
they  push,  for  they  are  very  fond  of  them ;  other- 
wise Pyrethrums  are  good  growers,  and,  once 
established,  they  do  well. 

Japanese  P^eonias.— For  telling  plants,  either 
on  the  Grass  or  border,  commend  us  to  these.  The 
colours  are  numerous,  and  pretty  as  well  as  showy. 
All  the  varieties  are  good  growers,  and  are  best 
planted  in  good  soil  and  left  alone,  when  they  will 
soon  form  good  stools,  and  bloom  with  certainty 
every  year  about  midsummer. 

Giant  Thrift.— The  common  Thrift,  so  well 
known  as  an  edging  plant,  is  very  pretty  when  in 
flower,  and  the  giant  form  is  much  like  it,  only 
the  flowers  are  a  good  deal  larger,  and  borne  on 
much  stouter  stalks.  It  is  a  good  subject  for  car- 
peting borders  among  other  plants. 

Day  Lily. — There  are  several  varieties  of  this, 
mostly  pretty,  some  of  them  tall  and  attractive 
with  orange  or  yellow  flowers.  The  plant  is  a 
good  grower,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  There 
are  few  better  subjects  for  cutting  for  large  vases. 

J.  S.  W. 

QIadioIl. — Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  ground 
for  Gladioli  for  summer  flowering.  The  value  of 
these  magnificent  and  showy  plants  can  scarcely 
be  exaggerated.  The  ease  with  which  they  can  be 
grown,  and  their  exceedingly  low  price,  make  them 
the  most  desirable  of  all  flowers  for  decorating 
shrubberies  or  grounds.  Certainly  the  best  and  most 
showy  variety  amongst  them  is  brenchleyensis, 
vivid  scarlet,  and  very  free  flowering ;  it  is  also 
the  cheapest,  and  the  effect  of  a  clump  consisting 
of  about  a  hundred  bulbs  of  it  is  truly  grand.  Next 
come  gandavensis,  scarlet  and  yellow ;  psittacinus. 
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bronze-j'ellow  ;  and  ramosus,  rose  and  white.  The 
ground  should  be  light  and  well  pulverised,  and 
an  inch  or  so  of  silver  sand  should  be  put  round 
each  bulb,  which  may  be  placed  from  4  inches  to 
6  inches  deep.  March  and  April  are  the  best 
months  for  planting ;  after  flowering,  when  the 
leaves  turn  yellow,  the  bulbs  should  be  carefully 
removed  and  stored  in  silver  sand  for  the  next 
season,  and  with  care  they  will  last  for  several 
years.  While  flowering,  liquid  manure  may  be 
liberally  applied. — C.  C. 


NEW  CARNATIONS  AND   PICOTEES. 

I  WOULD  refer  Mr.  Dereham  to  Vol.  XXIV.  of  The 
Gakden  (p.  85)  for  some  remarks  on  the  new  Car- 
nations and  Ficotees  exhibited  last  year.  Our 
whole  collection  has  now  been  potted.  Many 
would  say  that  it  is  too  early  to  begin  potting  in 
February  ;  but  as  a  rule  we  are  always  early  with 
our  potting,  and  it  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the 
treatment  the  plants  receive  afterwards.  I  put 
them  in  somewhere  under  glass,  and  we  are  careful 
not  to  supply  them  with  much  water  for  a  week 
or  ten  days  after  they  are  potted.  Other  growers 
may  say.  Why  pot  them  at  all  1  Plant  them  out 
in  the  open  border,  and  let  them  take  their  chance. 
I  am  afraid  if  we  were  to  plant  them  out  in  the 
open  air  at  this  season  of  the  year  there  would  be 
numerous  losses,  which  is  a  matter  of  some  conse- 
quence with  Carnations  and  Picotees  at  10s.  a 
pair.  There  are  many  people  so  much  captivated 
with  Carnations,  that  they  do  not  think  it  too 
much  trouble  to  grow  a  collection  in  pots,  and 
when  blooming  time  arrives  they  form  a  most 
interesting  feature  in  the  greenhouse  or  any  other 
convenient  position  under  glass.  They  want  no 
artificial  beat.  As  to  the  new  varieties  mentioned 
at  p.  122,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  of  them,  I  think 
they  are  real  acquisitions  in  their  several  classes. 
Tour  readers  will  observe  that  no  scarlet  bizarres 
are  mentioned,  but  there  have  been  so  many 
really  good  varieties  brought  out  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  that  we  can  well  afford  to  go 
without  any  this  season.  In  six  years  Mr.  Dodwell 
introduced  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  varieties. 
Some  six  varieties  stand  quite  in  the  front  rank. 
I  have  grown  nearly  all  of  them,  and  would  select 
the  following  as  the  six  best :  Arthur  Medhurst, 
Edward  Adams,  Fred,  George,  Philip  Thomas, 
Robert  Lord. 

Ckimson  bizaeres.— Samuel  Barlow,  exhibited 
for  the  first  time  at  Slongh  last  year,  is  a  distinct 
and  good  flower  of  excellent  properties.  The 
plant  is  not  a  very  robust  one,  but  the  flowers  are 
of  the  largest  size,  rich  in  colour,  bright  crimson 
and  full  purple  on  a  good  white  ground.  Mrs. 
Anstiss,  like  the  above, selected  from  Mr.  Dodwell's 
seedlings,  is  a  good  addition  to  the  pink  and 
purple  bizarres.  As  shown  at  Slough,  the  flowers 
were  only  medium  sized,  but  the  bloom  which  gained 
the  first  prize  in  the  class  to  which  it  belongs  was 
one  of  the  best  marked  flowers  in  the  exhibition. 
The  petals  are  beautifully  formed  ;  the  flowers 
themselves  are  better  adapted  to  be  shown  in 
classes  than  in  stands,  although  it  will  make  a 
good  front-row  bloom  William  Skirving,  raised 
by  Mr.  R.  Gorton,  of  Eccles,  and  now  being  dis- 
tributed, has  won  the  highest  awards  north 
and  south  daring  the  last  two  years.  It  is  of  a 
■very  vigorous  constitution.  The  flowers  are  of  the 
largest  size,  the  outer  petals  being  well  formed 
and  beautifully  marked.  This  variety  has  quite 
revolutionised  this  class  in  conjunction  with  Mrs. 
Anstiss.  Squire  Whitbourn  is  the  only  real  good 
purple  flake  that  has  been  sent  out  since  Mr. 
Simonite,  of  Rough  Bank,  SheflBeld,  introduced 
James  Douglas.  It  is  not  a  flower  of  the  largest 
size,  but  it  is  well  marked,  the  petals  being  of 
good  form  and  substance.  It  is  a  really  good  ad- 
dition to  this  class. 

Henry  Cannell  is  a  very  distinct  scarlet  flake. 
Probably  it  may  not  beat  Sportsman,  but  that 
variety,  being  merely  a  sport  from  Admiral  Cur- 
zon,  is  getting  worn  out,  while  Henry  Cannell  is 
yet  in  the  heyday  of  its  youthful  vigour.  If  I  were 
to  choose  only  one  scarlet  flake  it  would  be  this. 
The  flowers  are  perfectly  full  and  well  marked 


with  bright  scarlet  on  a  good  white  ground.  Mr. 
Dodwell  says  it  is  the  best  he  has  yet  raised  in 
this  class.  Figaro  and  Matador,  raised  by  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  of  Cheltenham,  and  being  sent  out 
by  Mr.  Turner,  have  been  honoured  by  the  National 
Carnation  Society.  I  think  that  Matador  is  perhaps 
the  better  of  the  two.  They  are  distinct  and  good. 
Rose  flakes  are  represented  by  Dorothy  (Dodwell), 
a  flower  of  the  largest  size  and  finely  formed,  of 
a  pale  rose  colour  on  a  good  white  ground.  It  is 
not  quite  of  the  exhibition  type,  but  beautiful 
for  the  garden.  Tim  Bobbin  and  Rob  Roy  are 
two  very  good  additions  to  this  class ;  they  are 
from  Mr.  Gorton's  seed  bed,  and  are  two  of  the 
most  valuable  additions  to  this  class  that  we  have 
had  since  Sybil  was  sent  out.  Tim  Bobbin  is  the 
better  of  the  two,  but  Rob  Roy  is  also  good  and 
quite  distinct  in  its  bright  cherry-rose  colour. 

The  Picotee  Esther  Minnie  (not  Minnis)  is  a 
lovely  heavy  rose-edged  variety.  I  grew  it  last 
year,  and  think  it  much  superior  to  any  of  the 
same  type.  It  is  a  seedling  from  Niven's  Fanny 
Helen,  but  Fanny  is  declining  in  vigour,  and 
never  was  at  its  best  so  good  as  this  offshoot  from 
it.  Mrs.  Webb,  exhibited  in  fine  form  by  Mr. 
Turner  at  Slough,  is  more  of  what  is  termed  a 
scarlet  edge ;  it  is  very  large  and  full,  making  an 
excellent  back  row  flower  in  a  stand. 

J.  Douglas. 

SOME  PLAGUES  OF  THE  ROCKERY. 

Of  course  you  mean  snails  and  weeds.  Well, 
they  are  great  plagues,  and  where  the  rockery  is 
small,  as  mine  is,  and  the  plants  of  each  species 
to  be  counted  by  units  instead  of  by  dozens  and 
hundreds,  they  are  especially  annoying.  There 
cannot  be  anything  more  delightful  for  the  snail 
or  slug  than  the  presence  of  a  rockery  in  a  gar- 
den, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  they  hold  meet- 
ings and  discuss  social  questions  they  always  pass 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  those  kind  friends  who  have 
provided  them  with  such  a  paradise.  The  stones 
are  so  delightful  to  shelter  under,  and  some  of  the 
plants  are  such  dainty  morsels,  that  they  must  be 
thankful  for  such  kind  caterers.  How  they  luxu- 
riate in  Lychnis  alpina  !  I  have  one  small  clump 
of  it,  and  I  have  taken  more  than  two  dozen  slugs 
and  snails,  small  and  large,  off  it  in  one  evening. 
Then  how  delightful  are  the  large,  thick  leaves  of 
Ramondia  pyrenaical  What  a  nice  soft  counterpane 
they  make!  And  then  howdelightful  to  be  able  to 
eat  one's  bed-clothes,  especially  when  one  can  find 
another  blanket  the  next  night— far  better  than 
Virgil's  heroes  devouring  their  own  tables  I  Now, 
with  regard  to  these  pests,  there  is  but  one  remedy  ; 
they  must  be  hunted  out  individually,  tracked 
to  their  habitats,  and  then  ruthlessly  slaughtered, 
and  especially  where  there  are  certain  plants  to 
which  they  are  devoted  ;  why  they  should  be  so, 
who  can  tell.  Why,  if  there  are  in  the  herbaceous 
border  a  number  of  Delphiniums,  they  will  pick 
out  Belladonna,  as  they  usually  do,  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  taste  to  which  we,  too,  are  subject ; 
therefore  when  our  friends — the  slugs — particu- 
larly affect  a  certain  plant,  guard  it  well ;  there  is 
no  better  plan  for  effecting  this  end  than  that  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Ewbank,  of  placing  a  collar  of 
perforated  zinc  round  the  plant ;  there  is  some- 
thing which  the  slugs  do  not  like  in  its  rough  sur- 
face, and  they  will  carefully  avoid  it ;  only  be  sure 
that  it  is  well  imbedded  in  the  ground,  or  they  will 
manage  to  get  underneath  it.  Then,  as  to  weeds, 
why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  there  be  any  difficulty 
with  them  ?  Can  you  not  pull  them  out  ?  Yes  : 
but  one  cannot  do  everything  oneself,  and  I  do  not 
find  stooping  to  weed  an  agreeable  pastime  for  an 
elderly  gentleman.  You  must  then  commit  it 
to  others,  and  here  is  the  difficulty;  some 
of  the  alpines  look  so  uncommonly  like  weeds, 
that  even  an  experienced  grower  is  some- 
times in  doubt,  while  the  boy  or  woman  you  em- 
ploy is  not  troubled  with  any  doubts,  but  s'mply 
makes  a  clean  sweep,  and  you  go  out  to  find  a 
cherished  plant  gone.  Where  the  rockery  is  large, 
as  at  St.  Albans  Court,  my  friend  Mr.  Hammond 
has  trained  a  party  for  this  work  exclusively ; 
she  is  shown  what  are  to  come  up  and  what  to 
remain ;    but   then  in   a    small  rockery  there  is 


another  difficulty.  You  want  to  get  rid  of  a  weed 
or  some  too  rampant  plant,  and  you  pull  it  up,  but 
(especially  if  your  sight  is  not  very  good)  you 
may  possibly  pull  up  a  plant  with  it.  I  am  fre- 
quently accused  by  my  daughter  of  doing  such 
things. 

But  when  I  began  these  short  notes  these  two 
plagnes  were  not  chiefly  in  my  mind,  but  certain 
plants  which  by  their  persistence  in  coming  up 
everywhere  and  refusing  to  be  exterminated  do 
become  regular  nuisances.  To  this  category  be- 
long some  of  the  Sedums  (S.  acre  and  others). 
They  throw  themselves  about  in  all  directions. 
They  are,  however,  comparatively  easily  pulled  up ; 
they  make  but  little  root,  and  it  is  only  when  they 
insinuate  themselves  amongst  other  small-growing 
things  that  they  become  a  nuisance ;  still,  a  nui- 
sance they  are.  One  of  the  most  troublesome 
plants  that  1  have  ever  introduced  into  my  small 
rockery  was  a  Ranunculus  anemonoides ;  in  an  evil 
hour  I  planted  it  some  four  years  ago,  and  I 
have  not  got  rid  of  it  yet ;  it  comes  up  in 
all  manner  of  places,  showing  itself  with 
the  true  persistency  of  a  Crowsfoot  in  all  direc- 
tions. Rosa  pyrenaica  is  another  plant  that  re- 
quires to  be  carefully  watched  ;  it  throws  out,  in 
the  manner  of  its  tribe,  underground  suckers,  and 
will  come  up  some  distance  off  in  the  middle  of  a 
plant  which  you  have  to  disturb  to  get  rid  of  it ;  it 
is  very  pretty  when  kept  within  bounds.  Then 
there  is  another,  a  Dianthus,  which  I  believe  to  be 
deltoides  (the  Maiden  Pink),  which  runs  all  over 
the  part  of  the  little  rockery  where  it  is  planted ; 
the  foliage  is  neat  and  the  flowers  pretty,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  runs  over  everything,  and  if  there 
are  delicate-growing  plants  in  its  way  it  is  sore  to 
smother  them.  In  the  only  damp  spot  in  my 
rockery  I  have  found  Sisyrinchium  convolutum 
equally  troublesome ;  it  grows  very  rapidly  and 
chokes  other  things  which  are  in  the  same  place 
and  require  room. 

There  is  one  of  the  Campanulas  (I  do  not  know 
which)  which  is  a  perfect  nuisance.  I  cannot— and 
it  is  no  beauty — get  rid  of  it ;  it  comes  up  in  all 
sorts  of  places  far  away  from  where  it  was  planted, 
and  although  I  cut  it  abont  as  much  as  I  can,  the 
smallest  piece  of  it  seems  to  grow.  I  suppose  in 
time  I  shall  banish  it.  Ic  is  hard  to  speak  of  such  a 
little  gem  as  Campanula  pulla  as  a  pest,  but  Mr. 
Loder  tells  me  that  he  cannot  get  rid  of  it.  I  have 
had  as  much  difficulty  in  keeping  it,  as  slugs 
seem  particularly  fond  of  it. 

I  have  named  a  few  plants  which  I  have  found 
thus  troublesome  in  the  hope  that  some  other 
growers  may  give  a  warning  note  as  to  trouble- 
some plants.  I  should  have  been  saved  a  world 
of  bother  if  I  had  known  in  time  before  I  planted 
these  which  I  should  have  had  to  repeat,  and  I 
may  perhaps  be  contemplating  planting  others 
which  may  be  equally  troublesome.  Many  writers 
are  good  enough  to  tell  us  what  to  plant  ,■  will 
some  tell  ns  what  to  avoid  ?  Delta. 


SOIL  FOR  CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 

"  S.  D."  says  that  Christmas  Roses  thrive  best  in 
peat.  Is  this  a  fact  ?  If  so,  it  is  contrary  to  my 
preconceived  notions  of  the  requirements  of  this 
hardy  flower.  I  have  always  thought,  and  I  have 
seen  it  more  than  once  stated  in  The  Garden. 
that  good  loam  suited  it  best.  The  finest  plants 
of  it  which  I  e^er  saw  were  in  a  nursery  where 
the  soil  was  stiff  loam,  the  character  of  which 
may  be  gues,=ed  at  when  I  mention  that  bricks 
were  made  close  to  the  place  in  question.  Per- 
haps" S.  D."  means  that  the  flowers  expand  better 
on  plants  grown  in  peat  than  in  loam,  and  at  this 
I  should  not  be  surprised,  as  we  know  that  it  is 
warmer  than  any  other  soil,  and  if  not  so  nutri- 
tive, more  preservative  and  stimulating  in  the 
matter  of  root  action.  The  fact,  too.  of  the  Helle- 
bores being  placed  on  the  edge  of  Rhododendron 
beds  would  account  for  the  flower^  opening  better 
owing  to  the  shelter  afforded  them.  I  do  not 
know  how  Christmas  Roses  grow  naturally, 
but  I  should  suppose  that  it  must  be  where 
they  get  some  shelter,  and  where  there  is 
an  annual  deposit  of  vegetable  matter  to    keep 
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up  their  vigour  Now  some  experienced  growers 
have  said  give  them  shelter  and  a  certain  amount 
of  shade  if  you  want  to  see  them  at  their  best, 
but  the  plantation  above  alluded  to  was  in  the 
middle  of  an  open  field,  where  it  was  swept  by 
the  breeze  and  roasted  by  the  sun,  and  yet  I  never 
saw  such  thick  leathery  foliage  and  strong  crowns. 
But,  indeed,  we  need  not  seek  far  to  find  instances 
of  plants  thriving  well  under  conditions  ap- 
parently the  reverse  of  natural.  Thus  the  Lily 
of  the  Valley  has  its  home  in  woods  or  similarly 
sheltered  situations,  but  under  cultivation  the 
finest  crowns  are  obtained  in  fall  exposure,  and 
a  German  grower  once  told  me  that  the  hotter  the 
summer  the  better  the  crowns,  provided  sufficient 
moisture  could  be  given.  Violets  and  Primroses 
too,  are  examples  of  how  high  culture  will 
counteract  adverse  or  unnatural  conditions,  for, 
as  is  well  known,  they  are  grown  as  field  crops 
in  full  exposure  to  the  sun  ;  whereas  naturally 
they  seem  to  love  cosy  sheltered  nooks  in  hedge- 
rows and  woods.  I  think  that  we  have  much  to 
learn  in  the  matter  of  position  in  relation  to  soil 
and  culture,  and  one  of  the  gardener's  arts  is  un- 
doubtedly that  of  altering  or  modifying  some 
conditions  to  supply  the  want  of  or  counteract 
such  as  may  be  too  much  in  the  ascendant.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  deep  culture  and  good 
drainage  with  plenty  of  good  food  will  enable 
many  plants  which  naturally  avoid  the  sun  not 
only  to  withstand  it,  but  actually  to  enjoy  it, 
making  altogether  stronger  growth  than  in  their 
natural  surroundings,  and  amongst  them  may,  I 
think,  be  placed  the  Christmas  Rose. 

J.  ConNHiLL. 

THE  LEUCOJUMS. 

We  do  not  appear  to  have  arrived  yet  at  a  correct 
appreciation  of  the  several  varieties  of  Leucojum. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  write  (p.  140)  that  they  had 
then  in  flower  at  their  Broxbourne  Nursery  L. 
cirpathicum,  and  Mr.  S.  Shortt  states  (p.  144) 
that  it  is  in  Mr.  Loder's  garden  at  Floore.  Mr. 
Shortt  kindly  sent  me  a  bloom  of  the  Floore 
Leucojum,  and  which  had  come  from  the  collection 
of  the  late  Mr.  Harpur  Crewe.  I  was,  however, 
by  no  means  satisfied  that  it  was  L.  carpathicum, 
as  it  was  but  a  solitary  flower ;  whereas  L.  car- 
pathicum is  twin-flowered  in  each  scape  (as  shown 
in  plate  1893,  Bot.  Mag.).  I  considered  the  Floore 
Leucojum  more  likely  to  be  the  yellow-spotted 
variety  of  L.  vernum  as  shown  by  Wooster  ("Alpine 
Plants,"  vol.  i ,  p.  9.5).  It  had  the  beautiful  golden 
spot  and  golden  hued  interior  as  shown  in 
Wooster's  plate.  This  appears  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  variety  of  the  Spring  Snowflakes,  and 
deserves  to  be  separated  as  L.  rernuni  lutescetis. 

Will  Mr.  Shortt  inform  us  if  the  Floore  Leuco- 
jum is  twin-flowered, as  this  will  settle  the  point? 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  if  L.  carpathicum  blooms  so 
early  as  this.  In  the  "  English  Flower  Garden"  we 
are  told  "L  carpathicum  flowers  a  month  or  six 
weeks  later  than  L.  vernum,  and,  unlike  that  species, 
leglns  U  expand  its  blossoms  n-hen  the  stalk  and 
the  leaves  are  scarcely  above  the  ground'^  It  will 
therefore  be  seen  that  there  is  good  ground  for 
doubting  the  identity  of  these  flowers— blooming 
in  February. 

Miss  Owen  sent  me  last  week  from  Gorey  a 
beautiful  scape  of  L.  pulchellum  which  I  had  al- 
ways considered  one  of  the  S  ummer  Snowflakes,  but 
here  we  have  it  with  L.  vernum.  Following  the 
authority  of  the  "  English  Flower  Garden,"  Miss 
Owen  called  it  also  L.  Hernandezianum.  Here, 
again,  we  have  a  popular  error.  This  is  correctly 
stated  in  "  Alpine  Flowers,"  p.  239,  as  follows  :  "  L. 
Eestivum  in  its  typical  form  is  less  often  met  with 
in  cultivation  than  its  sub-species,  L.  Hernandezi, 
a  native  of  South  Europe,  which  often  does  duty 
for  L.  ajstivum  in  botanic  gardens,  and  is  sold 
by  seedsmen  under  the  name  pulchellum.  The 
latter  flowers  from  three  weeks  to  a  month  earlier 
than  L.  festivum,  and  has  the  flowers  smaller, 
little  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  and  the 
perianth  segments  more  incurved,  so  that  the 
perianth  is  somewhat  ovoid  and  its  flowering 
urceolate."  Miss  Owen's  flower  was  exactly  ac- 
cording to  this  description,  and  altogether  more 


slender  and  graceful  than  the  Summer  Soowflake, 
which  it  otherwise  resembles. 

I  hope  your  readers  will  still  keep  a  look  out 
for  the  varieties  of  Leucojum,  as  they  are  all  well 
worth  notice,  and  not  half  appreciated. 

Brockhurst,  Bidsbury.         Wm.  Bbookbank. 


6141.— Destroying  -weeds  on  la'wns.— 

"B.  J."  (p  93)  will  find  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of 
vitriol)  the  best  material  he  can  use  for  destroying 
tap-root  weeds  on  his  tennis  lawn.  Procure  some 
acid  from  the  chemist,  put  it  in  a  wide-necked 
pickle  or  preserving  bottle  with  a  piece  of  wire 
around  Its  neck,  and  tied  in  a  loop  about  6  inches 
long,  by  which  to  carry  it.  With  a  small  pointed 
stick  in  the  other  hand,  dip  the  stick  into  the 
acid,  and  then  pierce  the  heart  of  the  weed  with 
it,  and  the  latter  will  never  be  troublesome  any 
more.  When  dead,  the  Grass  will  quickly  cover 
the  place  it  occupied.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
the  acid  is  not  allowed  to  touch  the  hands,  clothes, 
or  shoes.  I  may  state,  however,  that  in  the  case 
of  any  accident  happening  with  it,  the  part 
affected  should  be  immediately  immersed  in  or 
sluiced  with  water.  This  method  of  killing  weeds 
will  be  found  to  be  much  more  expeditious  than 
that  of  lifticg  them  by  means  of  a  small  fork. 
Besides,  when  acid  is  used  no  holes  will  be  made 
in  the  turf. —C.  W.  C. 

The  Himalayan  Heather  (Cassiope  fasti- 
giata)  — Like  several  Heathworts  from  high  eleva- 
tions or  northern  latitudes,  the  subject  of  this  note 
is  a  beautiful  plant,  but  one  which  is  somewhat 
less  amenable  to  ordinary  garden  treatment  than 
many  other  members  of  the  highly  ornamental 
family  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  a  stouter,  more 
erect  grower  than  its  nearest  ally,  C.  tetragona — a 
large  patch  of  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
last  year  in  Mr.  J.  Stevens'  garden  at  Byfleet.  A 
well-drained  spot  in  a  damp  peat  border  seems  to 
suit  its  requirements  ;  it  dislikes  stagnant  mois- 
ture, and  is  impatient  of  removal.  The  pure  white 
Lily  of  the  Valley-like  bells  have  a  chaste  beauty 
which  cannot  fail  to  win  the  admiration  of  all 
who  love  flowers.  A  kind  of  mental  picture  of  this 
lovely  plant  in  its  far-away  Himalayan  home  may 
be  formed  by  the  following  extract  of  an  account 
of  a  "  Night  on  Mon  Lepcha,"  given  in  Hooker's 
"  Himalayan  Journal  ";  "  The  Himalayan  Heather 
grew  abundantly  here,  affording  us  good  fuel,  and 
thick  masses  of  it,  with  Moss  (which  latter  hung 
in  great  tufts  from  the  bushes)  laid  on  the  snow, 
formed  my  bed  ;  my  blankets  had  not  arrived,  but 
there  was  no  prospect  of  a  snowstorm." — N. 

"Verbenas  from  seed.  —  Verbenas  from 
cuttings  have  been  well  nigh  banished  from  our 
flower  gardens  owing  to  a  disease  that  has  ren- 
dered their  cultivation  very  precarious,  but  hap- 
pily seedlings,  from  their  more  robust  growth, 
seem  to  enjoy  an  immunity  from  this  disease,  and 
very  beautiful  beds  of  flowers  they  make,  their 
varied  colours  and  spreading  habit  making  them 
the  very  best  of  carpeting  plants  for  covering 
the  soil  under  plants  of  a  more  stately  habit  of 
growth.  The  latter  must,  however,  be  planted  at 
wide  intervals  apart,  so  as  not  to  shade  the  Ver- 
benas beneath  them  too  much.  The  seeds  should 
be  sown  now  in  pans  or  boxes,  and  in  a  genial  tem- 
perature of  about  60°  they  will  soon  germinate 
and  make  good  plants.  When  fit  to  handle,  prick 
them  oft  into  boxes  filled  with  light  sandy  soil 
about  2  inches  apart ;  keep  the  points  of  the  shoots 
pinched  out  in  order  to  make  bushy  little  plants 
by  the  time  they  can  safely  be  trusted  out-of-doors. 
Cold  pits  or  frames  are  the  best  places  in  which 
to  gradually  harden  them,  as  the  lights  can  be 
kept  entirely  off  except  when  cold  winds  or  frosts 
prevail.  Few  plants  repay  liberal  culture  better 
than  the  Verbena ;  therefore  the  soil  should  be 
deeply  dug  and  well  enriched,  so  that  the  roots 
may  find  food  and  moisture  in  periods  of  drought. 
Under  such  conditions  they  keep  growing  and 
flowering  profusely  during  the  whole  season,  but 
if  starved  their  flowering  period  is  brief.  After 
they  have  started  into  growth,  the  shoots  should 
be  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  beds  and  kept 
in  their  places  by  means  of  stout  pegs ;  after  that 


they  will  need  but  little  more  attention  the  whole 
season. — James  Gkoom,  Gosport. 

Crossing  Hellebores.— From  time  to  time 
you  have  received  so  many  collections  of  Helle- 
bores that  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  forbear  repetition, 
but  I  wish  to  submit  two  to  your  notice— first,  a 
large  white  seedling,  upwards  of  4  inches  across, 
probably  a  cross  between  abschasicus  albus  and 
olympicus  major;  the  other  graveolens,  or  what  I 
take  to  be  such,  is  equally  remarkable  for  its 
beauty  and  rarity  ;  it  is  tinted  with  a  peculiar 
brown-purple  which  I  have  never  found  in  any 
other ;  I  observed  it  under  this  name  many  years 
ago  before  the  hybridising  mania  amongst  other 
then  rare  species  took  place.  I  have  often  tried  to 
buy  graveolens,  and  I  have  plants  from  at  home 
and  abroad,  but  never  correct,  and  not  two  alike.  I 
am  tempted  to  add  to  my  box  a  few  more  of  my 
seedlings,  wishing  to  make  a  remark  about 
crossing  Hellebores.  Perhaps  what  I  am  going 
to  say  may  be  well  known  to  some,  as  well  as  to 
me,  but  it  may  be  new  and  interesting  to  others. 
Between  two  kinds  whose  characters  and  colours 
we  wish  to  combine  it  is  generally  one  which 
we  specially  fancy,  and  to  give  prominence  to  this 
I  find  that  the  favourite  plant  should  supply  the 
male  pollen,  and  the  other  should  bear  the  seed. 
I  do  not  say  that  this  is  always  so,  but  it  is  ac- 
cording to  my  experience,  and  I  have  found  the 
rule  to  extend  so  far  as  this,  that  in  several  cases 
the  seed  from  a  species  with  non-persistent  foliage 
crossed  by  pollen  from  one  with  persistent  leaves 
has  produced  a  persistent-leaved  offspring.  I 
enclose  a  green  flower  as  an  example.  I  have 
others  also,  and  I  have  the  reverse,  where  a  per- 
sistent form  crossed  by  pollen  from  a  non-per- 
sistent has  produced  a  non-persistent  plant.  As 
another  result  of  crossing,  while  I  do  not  question 
the  fact  that  what  is  called  guttatus,  and  is 
considered  a  species,  has  been  gathered  in  its 
native  localities,  yet,  as  I  may  have  mentioned  be- 
fore, I  have  raised  very  many  and  varied  forms  of 
guttatus  by  spontaneous  crossing  in  my  Hellebore 
borders,  although  I  had  no  so-called  guttatus  in 
my  possession  from  which  they  could  have  sprung. 
I  enclose  also  Iris  stylosa,  the  larger  form. — T,  H. 
ARCHER- Hind,  South  Devon. 

*,*  H.  graveolens,  as  Mr.  Archer-Hind  says,  is 
peculiar  in  colour,  small,  and,  though  not  showy, 
interesting.  The  white  seedling  above  alluded  to 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  Hellebores.  Its  flowers 
are  very  large,  showy,  and  fine  in  form.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  best  of  the  group  sent,  which  contained 
some  pretty  spotted  sorts  and  others  remarkable 
for  the  singularity  of  their  colours. — Ed. 


ANNUAL  AND  PERENNIAL  COREOPSIS. 

Although  the  genus  Coreopsis  consists  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  species,  it  is  nevertheless  but 
sparingly  represented  in  gardens.  Many  of  the 
annual  varieties  make,  however,  exceedingly  use- 
ful border  plants.  They  may  be  cultivated  with  a 
fair  amount  of  success  in  ordinary  garden  ground, 
but  where  the  soil  is  naturally  deep,  light,  and 
rich  they  become  wonderfully  increased  in  vigour, 
and  this,  with  a  corresponding  size  of  flower  and 
richness  of  colour,  will  hardly  fail  to  secure  for 
them  a  first  place  in  the  mixed  border.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  April  in  patches  very  slightly 
covered  with  fine  soil,  and  when  the  young  plants 
are  large  enough  to  handle  they  should  be  thinned 
out  in  the  usual  way.  In  the  "  Genera  Plantarum  " 
the  name  Oalliopsis,  hitherto  almost  exclusively 
used  for  the  annual  species,  has  been  dropped, 
the  whole  being  included  under  Coreopsis,  a 
change  which  will  doubtless  be  appreciated  by 
lovers  of  hardy  flowers. 

C.  tinctoria  and  its  varieties,  C.  Drummondi,  C. 
Atkinsoniana,  and  C.  filifolia  may  be  taken  as 
amongst  the  best  and  showiest  of  the  annual 
sorts.  The  richness  of  colour  in  the  varieties  of 
C,  tinctoria,  among  which  are  atro-purpurea,  bi- 
color,  and  tricolor,  eminently  fits  them  for  a  place 
in  every  garden.  C.  filifolia,  sent  out  under  the 
name  of  Telespermum  filifolium,  is  a  large- 
flowered  and  very  handsome  plant ;  its  blossoms 
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are  rarely  less  than  2  inches  in  diameter  and 
bright  yellow,  with  a  prominent  reddish  purple 
disc.  It  is  a  native  of  Texas,  and  flowers  from 
July  until  the  end  of  September. 

Of  the  perennial  species  at  present  cultivated, 
perhaps  not  mere  than  four  or  five  are  really 
useful  plants,  and  these,  from  their  permanent 
character  and  free-flowering  habit,  are  best  suited 
for  the  flower  garden  or  rockery.  C.  senifolia, 
found  in  sandy  woods  in  Virginia,  is  an  extremely 
useful  rock  plant,  the  more  so  as  it  grows  and 
flowers  freely  in  intensely  shady  places.  It  grows 
about  2  feet  in  height.  It  has  deeply  cut,  three- 
parted  leaves  and  spreading  segments,  which 
appear  as  if  there  was  a  whorl  of  six  leaves  at 
every  joint,  variable  in  breadth,  and  more  or  less 


coloured  rays,  which  contrast  strikingly  with  the 
dark  yellow  disk.  This  plant  thrives  best  in 
natural  or  artificial  bogs  or  swamps,  and  is  very 
suitable  for  planting  on  the  margins  of  lakes  or 
other  ornamental  water.  D.  K. 


Flowers  of  Coreopsis  lanceolata. 

hairy.  It  produces  pretty  star-like  yellow  flowers, 
with  dark  discs,  all  through  the  autumn  months. 
A  variety  called  C.  stellata  has  much  broader, 
glabrous  leaves,  and  bears  a  corymb  of  large 
bright  yellow,  very  attractive  flowers.  C.  lan- 
ceolata, of  which  the  annexed  woodcut  is  a 
much  reduced  representation,  is  amongst  the  best 
and  fchowiest  of  all  our  late  autumn  flowering 
plants.  It  is  found  on  mountainous  situations  in 
Virginia  and  Carolina,  and  unless  In  extremely 
favourable  positions  seldom  attains  more  than  2 
feet  in  height.  It  prefers  a  light  rich  soil  rather 
dry  than  otherwise,  and  is  therefore  very  suitable 
for  sloping  banks  or  the  summit  of  rockeries  ;  the 
leaves  are  opposite  and  broadly  lance-shaped  ;  the 
flowers,  which  are  large,  are  of  a  beautiful  rich 
golden  colour,  and  produced  abundantly  from 
July  until  October ;  they  are  also  very  useful  for 
catting,  as  they  last  for  a  considerable  period  in 
water.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  division  of  the 
roots.  C.  rosea  (rose-flowered  Tickseed)  is  a  pretty 
dwarf  species  with  narrow  opposite  leaves ;  the 
flowers,  produced  in   heads,  have  bright   rose- 


Anemone  Robinsoniana — In  reference 
to  a  note  on  page  144, 1  think  Mr.  Robinson's  name 
is  often  unfairly  usurped  in  connection  with  this 
plant.  I  know  Mr.  Thomas  Shortt  too  well  to 
think  it  likely  that  he  would  ever  speak  of  a  crim- 
son A.  Robinsoniana,  a  plant  of  which  the  essen- 
tial condition  is  that  its  colour  should  be  a  deli- 
cate blue.  The  late  Mr.  Harpur  Crewe  was  a  great 
admirer  of  A.  Robinsoniana,  and  his  criticism  upon 
it  is  often  printed  in  nursery  catalogues.  He  used 
to  call  my  attention  to  the  frequency  with  which 
an  inferior  variety,  A.  nemorosa  var.  coerulea,  was 
sold  as  A.  Robinsoniana.  This  inferior  variety 
has  been  found  in  many  English  counties,  being 
accidental  rather  than  local  in  its  occurrence.  The 
true  Robinsoniana  differs  from  it  in  size,  though 
not  in  colour,  being  the  blue  variety  of  A.  nemo- 
rosa major.  That  there  is  a  major  variety  of  the 
common  wood  Anemone,  which  retains  its  charac- 
ter when  planted  by  the  side  of  the  common  type, 
is  established  beyond  a  doubt,  though  I  have  never 
been  able  to  obtain  it.  As  regards  crimson  va- 
rieties of  wood  Anemone,  I  have  never  yet  seen 
one  in  which  the  colouring  was  persistent.  It 
continues  as  long  as  the  plant  remainsin  the  same 
soil,  but  if  sent  to  Devonshire  for  change  of  air 
and  soil  it  becomes  white.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  variety  ccerulea  the  colouring  is  diffused 
through  the  substance  of  the  leaf,  and  is  never 
lost.— C.  WOI.LET  DOD,  Edge  Hall,  Maljias. 


Ferns. 

PROPAGATING  AND  RAISING  FERNS. 
Of  the  many  operations  pertaining  to  gardening, 
none  are  more  absorbingly  interesting  than  the 
propagating  and  raising  of  Ferns  from  spores  or 
seeds,  which  most  kinds  bear  abundantly.  In 
ferneries,  where  the  conditions  are  favourable,  the 
spores  find  suitable  resting-places  on  which  tney 
germinate  freel}'.  Indeed,  the  seedlings  may  be 
seen  in  vast  quantities  on  damp  bricks,  on  the 
sides  of  pots,  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  in  all 
sorts  of  positions.  Although,  however.  Ferns  come 
up  in  this  promiscuous  fashion,  few  think  of  sowing 
and  raising  tliem  from  spores ;  what  young  ones 
they  get  are  obtained  by  chance,  but  if  anyone 
will  follow  out  the  instructions  here  given  they 
may  rear  as  many  as  they  please,  and  that  without 
much  trouble.  The  most  important  point  towards 
the  successful  raising  of  Ferns  is  the  preparation 
of  the  pots,  which  should  be  three  parts  filled  with 
fine  potsherds  or  soft  red  brick  ;  then  add  the 
soil  and  press  it  down  and  make  it  perfectly  level 
and  smooth  on  the  surface.  Before  doing  this, 
however,  it  is  always  advisable  to  subject  the  soil, 
which  should  be  a  mixture  of  peat  and  fibry  loam, 
to  a  good  baking  on  a  flue  or  other  hot  place,  so 
as  to  destroy  any  eggs  of  slugs  or  weed  seeds,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  nothing  to  interfere  with 
the  young  Ferns  when  they  come  up.^ 

In  sowing  the  spokes,  take  the  frond  they 
are  on,  after  it  has  lain  between  paper  a  few 
days,  and  sweep  off  the  seed  lightly  with  a 
brush  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  fall  regularly 
over  the  soil.  When  this  is  done  the  pot  should 
be  covered  with  a  pane  of  glass,  and  at  once 
placed  in  shallow  pans  of  water,  and  then  set 
in  a  shady  position  in  any  house  in  which  the 
temperature  is  kept  between  60°  and  80°,  but  this 
degree  of  heat  is  only  necessary  for  the  stove  kinds ; 
the  greenhouse  and  hardy  varieties  germinate 
freely  in  any  cold  frame,  and  may  even  be  raised 
successfully  in  the  window  of  a  dwelling  house  or 
behind  a  wall  in  the  open.  The  first  thing  to  be 
seen  in  the  germination  of  Ferns  is  a  filmy  green 
scale,  or  prothallus ;  numbers  of  these  soon  spread 
themselves  out  over  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which 
they  quickly  cover,  and  after  a  short  time  tiny 
leaves  or  fronds  may  be  discovered  emerging  from 


the  centre  of  these  scales,  and  these  fronds  go  on 
multiplying  and  increasing  in  size  till  perfect 
plants  are  formed.  Up  to  this  stage  it  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  glasses  close  on  the  pots,  as 
confined  air  and  moisture  are  life  to  the  young 
seedlings;  but  should  they  show  signs  of  damping, 
then  the  glasses  must  be  slightly  tilted  for 
an  hour  or  two  each  day  and  let  down  again.  As 
soon  as  the  minute  plants  can  be  fairly  dis- 
tinguished and  are  large  enough  to  handle,  they 
should  be  pricked  off;  the  readiest  way  of  doing 
so  is  to  make  a  pair  of  tweezers  by  bending 
a  thin  piece  of  tough  green  wood  and  use 
them  for  taking  hold  of  the  young  Ferns, 
when,  with  a  pointed  stick  in  the  other  hand,  they 
may  be  dibbled  in  quickly  without  bruising  or  in- 
juring them  in  any  way.  For  pricking  the  seed- 
lings in,  fine  peat  and  loam,  mixed  with  a  little 
sand,  is  the  best  soil,  and  in  this  they  should  be 
made  firm  by  watering  gently  through  the  rose  of 
a  pot.  As  soon  as  that  is  done  it  will  be  necessary 
to  protect  them  again  by  covering  them  with 
panes  of  glass,  unless  the  pots  can  be  set  under 
handlights  or  in- propagating  boxes  where  there  is 
plenty  of  moisture  to  give  the  plants  a  good  start. 
Wherever  placed,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
no  sun  must  get  at  them,  as  it  would  dry  and 
scorch  them  all  up.  To  prevent  this  a  thin  shade 
should  be  kept  over  them  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  day,  and  morning  and  evening  the  plants 
should  be  bedewed  with  a  syringe.  This  will  start 
them  quickly  into  growth,  and  assist  greatly  in 
making  them  strong  enough  for 

Potting  off  singly.  As  soon  as  they  are 
ready  for  this,  coarser  soil  may  be  employed,  and 
to  ensure  the  porosity  of  this  — an  important 
matter  in  Fern  cultivation— it  is  a  good  plan 
to  mix  in  with  it  some  charcoal  in  small 
pieces,  or  finely-broken"  crocks,"  soft  bricks,  or 
cinders,  round  any  of  which  the  roots  will  cling. 
There  are  some  Ferns  that  do  not  bear  spores, 
and  these  can  only  be  increased  by  division  or 
by  removing  the  offsets ;  the  best  time  for  doing 
this  is  early  in  spring,  just  when  the  plants  begin 
to  move,  as  then  they  bear  the  disturbance,  and 
any  wounds  made  in  their  severance  quickly  heal. 
Most  Ferns  admit  of  being  propagated  in  this 
way,  and  there  are  many  thatwill  bear  shaking  out 
and  pulling  apart  or  dividing  to  almost  any  ex- 
tent. Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
Adiantums,  Gymnogrammas,  Blechnums,  Asple- 
niums,  Pteris,  Onychiums,  Davallias,  and  a  few 
others,  but  to  make  sure  of  Gleichenias  it  is 
necessary  to  layer  them  before  taking  any  part 
from  the  parent  plants,  as  the  creeping  rhizomes 
are  almost  as  hard  as  wire  and  take  a  long  time 
to  root. 

In  layering  Gleichenias  the  way  to  manage 
is  to  prop  np  or  suspend  the  pots  at  the  level  re- 
quired after  they  are  drained  and  filled  with  soil, 
which  should  be  rough  sandy  peat ;  the  rhizomes 
may  then  be  drawn  from  the  plant  to  be  operated 
on  and  carefully  coiled  and  pegged  in  the  pots 
near,  where,  if  covered  with  sharp  sand,  they 
will  become  established  in  a  few  months, 
and  will  then  bear  severing  and  removing 
without  flagging  or  suffering  in  the  least.  The 
others  mentioned  above  need  very  little  care  ;  all 
that  is  required  in  their  case  is  securing  as  many 
roots  as  possible  when  shaking  them  out,  and 
after  they  are  repotted  giving  them  a  sufficiency 
of  heat  and  moisture,  with  shade,  to  start  them 
afresh,  when  their  growth  will  be  rapid.  Adian- 
tums seem  to  like  being  split  up  into  pieces,  and 
anyone  having  large  specimens  of  them  need  not 
hesitate  to  cut  them  through  at  once,  as  every 
piece  with  a  crown  will  break  and  soon  form  a 
strong,  vigorous  plant.  The  particular  point  is 
water,  which  for  a  time  after  the  division  should 
be  used  very  sparingly,  except  sprinkling  overhead 
through  a  syringe,  as  the  soil  should  only  be  kept 
just  moist  till  the  plants  make  fresh  root.  Vivi- 
parous Ferns  are  very  interesting,  and  some  bear 
bulbils  or  small  plants  freely,  the  A=!pleniums 
being  most  prolific  and  ornamental  when  bearing 
their  young  brood.  All  that  is  required  in  order 
to  get  these  youngsters  to  cater  for  themselves  is 
to  pull  them  from  the  fronds  they  are  on  and  prick 
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them  out  or  pot  them  singly  and  cover  them  for  a 
short  time  with  a  tell-glasE,  or  keep  them  close 
till  thev  can  lay  told  of  the  soil,  and  thus  find 
their  own  food.  S.  D. 


INDOOR  Garden. 


MOIST  V.  DRY  PLANT  STAGES. 
The  old  plant  stages,  composed  of  boards  or  strips 
of  wood,  between  which  the  air  plays  freely,  pre- 
sent some  advantages  for  certain  kinds  of  plants 
during  some  parts  of  the  year,  but  much  more  per- 
tains to  them  that  is  objectionable.  With  plants 
indigenous  to  temperate  countries,  and  that  have 
a  drier  atmosphere  at  all  times  than  ours,  and  much 
more  so  during  the  dormant  period,  it  is  necessary 
that  all  about  them  should  be  as  dry  through 
our  damp  winter  season  as  it  can  be  made 
without  resorting  to  the  use  of  more  fire 
heat  than  can  be  avoided.  In  the  case  of 
Heaths  and  .'ome]  other  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
plants,  and  also  in  that  of  such  of  the  hard- 
wooded  section  of  greenhouse  plants  as  are  at  all 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  mildew,  and  likewise  in 
that  of  soft-wooded  things,  such  as  Primulas,  Pelar- 
goniums, Kalosanthes,  &c.,  a  dry  stage  is  necessary 
during  the  time  when  there  is  little  sun  to  dry  our 
moisture-laden  atmosphere.  But  this  advantage 
may  be  summed  up  as  all  the  gain  derivable  from 
dry  stages.  The  open  woodwork,  of  which  plant 
stages  in  greenhouses  are  often  made  directly  over 
the  hot-water  pipes,  is  about  as  bad  an  arrange- 
ment for  most  plants  as  it  well  could  be,  especially 
for  those  in  small  pots. 

With  the  now  usual  plan  of  admitting  air 
through  shutters  in  the  front  or  side  walls  below 
the  stages,  the  unnatural  drjing  current  that 
passes  up  through  the  interstices  not  only  dries  up 
the  roots,  but  isthedirect  means  of  promoting  the  in- 
creaseof  that  injurious pett,red  spider.on  all  plants 
on  which  it  will  live.  In  the  case  of  stove  plants 
of  most  kinds  the  difference  in  the  progress  which 
they  make  when  set  on  some  moisture-holding 
material  as  compared  with  others  on  an  open,  dry 
stage  is  remarkable.  On  the  moist  stage  the 
leaves  are  always  larger  than  on  the  dry  one,  and 
there  is  an  absence  of  that  troublesome  little 
pest  already  named,  whose  presence  to  any  ex- 
tent is  associated  with  bare  stems  and  a  sickly 
appearance.  Placed  on  a  moist  bottom,  the  lower 
leaves  of  the  plants  if  examined  in  the  morning 
will  be  found  with  the  moisture  condensed  in  little 
globules  all  over  their  under-sides,  whilst  others 
on  dry,  open  stages  will  be  as  devoid  of  mois- 
ture as  the  stage  on  which  they  stand.  Much 
may  be  dene  by  the  use  of  the  syringe,  I  admit, 
to  keep  red  spider  and  other  insects  that  de- 
light in  a  dry  atmosphere  in  check,  but  prevention 
is  better  than  cure,  and  the  conditions  lea.st  agree, 
able  to  insect  life  are  most  conducive  to  free- 
healthy  growth.  In  a  stove  in  which  the  internal 
arrangement  consists  of  a  pit  for  fermenting 
matter  in  the  centre  and  stages  round  the  outside 
over  the  hot- water  pipes,  the  difference  in  the  pro- 
gress made  by  the  respective  sets  of  plants  will  be 
nearly  double  in  favour  of  the  former,  although 
not  plunged,  but  merely  placed  clear  above  the 
surface,  jet  so  as  to  be  under  the  intiuence  of  the 
genial  moisture  rising  from  the  bed  beneath 
them. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  standing  on  a  moist 
bottom  are  just  as  apparent  in  the  case  of  young 
stock  of  the  moie-difficultto-manage  hard- 
wooded  greenhouse  plants  during  the  growing  sea- 
son as  in  that  of  stove  plants  ;  in  addition  to 
making  nearly  double  the  growth  when  so  placed 
compared  with  what  occurs  when  on  dry  stages, 
there  is  a  similar  absence  of  insects,  with  less  dan- 
ger through  getting  dry  at  the  roots— an  evil  to 
which  this  class  of  -plants  when  in  little  pots 
during  very  hot,  dry  weather  is  liable.  Two 
inches  of  coarse  sand  and  fine  coal  ashes  in 
equal  parts  is  as  good  a  material  to  put  upon  a 
stage  as  anything  that  can  be  used,  and  is  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  atmosphere  immediately  in  con- 
tact with  the  foliage  in  suitable  condition  by  wet- 
ting it  twice  a  day  during  the  liottest  weather. 


From  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of 
March  it  is  better  to  keep  the  material  dry,  giving 
no  water  beyond  such  as  drains  off  through  the 
soil  after  the  plants  have  been  watered.  In  the 
case  of  slate  or  flag-stone  stages,  now  a  good  deal 
used  up  to  the  outer  walls  of  stoves,  there  should 
always  be  an  inch  or  two  of  similar  moisture-hold- 
ing material  on  the  top,  as  without  this  the  heat 
from  the  pipes  usually  placed  underneath  makes 
the  stage  too  dry  for  the  healthy  existence  of  the 
plants  set  on  it,  and  in  houses  of  this  kind  the 
material  needs  to  be  kept  moist  all  the  j  ear  round. 

-T.  BAINtS. 


A  CYCLAMEN  NURSERY. 

Anyoke  paying  a  visit  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith's 
nursery,  at  Hanwell,  would  now  see  there  a  very 
unusual  sight,  viz.,  some  26,000  young  plants  of 
Cyclamen  persicum  giganteum  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  August  and  September  last  in  seed  pans, 
and  in  December  pricked  off  into  5inch  pots, 
twelve  plants  in  a  pot,  and  now  developing  their 
third  and  fourth  leaves.  There  are  now  more  than 
two  thousand  such  pots,  and  these  do  not  exhaust 
the  whole  of  the  plants  obtained  from  the  sowing. 
But  this  number  serves  to  indicate  what  enormous 
numbers  of  plants  of  this  lovely  autumn  and  spring 
flower  are  produced  each  year  round  London  ;  for 
Mr.  Smith  is  only  one  of  many  large  growers, 
amateur  and  professional,  and  there  is  a  great  de- 
mand for  plants.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  first  one  or  two  leaves  put  forth  by  the  seed- 
lings are  long  and  somewhat  heart-shaped,  but  a 
little  angular ;  the  third  and  fourth  leaves  take 
in  the  round  shape  peculiar  to  the  cultivated  Cy- 
clamen. The  most  forward  plants  are  pricked  off 
by  themselves,  and  the  backward  ones  by  them- 
selves, and  one  notices  that  certain  of  them 
race  ahead  of  the  others  and  become  the  for- 
wardest,  as  if  they  possessed  a  greater  degree 
of  constitutional  energy.  At  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary or  early  in  March  the  strongest  plants  are 
potted  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  and  the  remainder 
successively  as  required,  then  into  a  size  larger 
in  April  and  May,  and,  finally,  in  July  into  6-inch 
pots,  or,  as  they  are  generally  denominated,  o2's. 
It  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  great  advantage  de- 
rived from  sowing  in  August  and  September,  as 
soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe,  over  sowing  early  in  Jan- 
uary. It  is  said  the  seed  germinates  more  freely, 
and  it  is  certain  the  plants  are  of  greatly  increased 
size  by  March. 

It  is  remarkable  to  what  a  size  seedlings  four- 
teen months  old  will  grow  in  that  time.  If  any- 
one were  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  Smith's  nursery  at 
the  end  of  October,  they  would  see  plants  of  large 
size,  of  vigorous  growth,  in  perfect  health,  and 
throwing  up  enormous  heads  of  bloom,  and  such 
blooms,  too.  Thirty  years  ago  florists  were  be- 
ginning to  estimate  the  value  of  Cyclamen  persi- 
cum and  its  fine  varieties  ;  but  the  treatment  given 
to  the  plants  at  that  time  was  half  barbarous,  and 
no  one  realised  with  anything  like  adequate  mea- 
sure what  could  be  done  by  the  process  of  seeding, 
and  that  splendid  specimens  bearing  80  or  100 
flowers  could  be  had  from  seed  in  fifteen  months 
never  entered  into  the  heads  of  the  most  san- 
guine florists  of  that  day.  I  saw  one  plant  at 
Hanwell  sixteen  months  from  seed,  growing  in  a 
6-inch  pot,  on  which  could  be  counted  thirty  flowers 
open,  and  one  hundred  more  in  the  act  of  expand- 
ing or  in  unopened  bud.  I  suppose  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  small- flowered  forms  of  C. 
persicum  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  Certainly,  in 
Mr.  Smith's  case,  the  giganteum  type  largely  pre- 
ponderates ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  richest 
coloured  varieties  that  smallness  of  size  is  seen, 
and  these  are  gradually  being  enlarged  by  careful 
fertilisation  and  selection.  The  large-flowered 
forms  are  taking  hold  of  popular  favour,  especi- 
ally so  now  that  the  finest  form  and  substance, 
added  to  striking  colour,  are  seen  in  combination 
with  enlarged  petals. 

Seedling  plants,  always  flower  earlier  than  plants 
kept  over  from  the  previous  year,  and  there  is  this 
advantage,  that  a  very  valuable  succession  is 
thereby  secured,  and  it  is  remarkable  what 
splendid  specimens  two-year-old   plants    make 


when  they  are  carefully  looked  after.  There 
must  be  a  period  of  rest  for  such,  but  not  rest 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  understood  twenty 
years  or  so  ago — starving  in  the  open  air  and  roast- 
ing in  the  sun.  We  have  outgrown  that  bad  prac- 
tice, and  if  it  is  still  followed,  it  can  only  be  by 
the  perversely  ignorant.  The  growers  of  Cycla- 
men for  market  can  begin  with  seedlings  in  No- 
vember, and  go  on  with  two  and  three-year-old 
plants  niitil  the  end  of  March.  It  is  surprising, 
too,  how  long  plants  will  last.  There  are  in  Mr. 
Smith's  collection  many  fine  plants  ranging  from 
four  and  five  to  eight  and  nine  years  old,  and  one 
was  fifteen  years  old.  As  a  matter  of  course,  such 
plants  require  careful  management ;  sometimes 
one  will  go  wrong  for  some  reason,  and  then  it  has 
to  be  rested  for  a  year  or  two  until  it  comes  round 
again,  which  it  generally  does  in  course  of  time. 

One  thing  is  necessary  to  be  stated  respecting 
the  large-flowered  Cyclamen.  The  blossoms  really 
require  something  like  a  fortnight  to  reach  their 
natural  size  and  develop  stoutness  and  colour.  Let 
anyone  compare  the  flowers  just  on  the  point  of 
expanding  with  those  which  have  become  fully 
developed,  and  the  correctness  of  the  foregoing  re- 
marks will  be  at  once  apparent.  The  size  of  some 
of  the  blossoms  is  truly  astonishing ;  some  have 
petals  1^  inches  across  and  2^  inches  in  length, 
and  these  are  not  extreme  measurements,  for  the 
flowers  of  not  a  few  of  these  varieties  display  this 
size.  Further,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  in- 
creased size  of  flower  is  produced  at  the  cost  of 
freedom  of  bloom,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  large- 
flowered  types  are  fully  as  free  flowering  as  the 
smallest  types,  and  Mr.  Smith  stated  that  he  had 
taken  at  one  time  eighty  flowers  fully  expanded 
from  a  plant  that  was  between  eight  and  nine 
years  old.  Indeed,  the  Cyclamen  persicum  has 
undergone  an  astonishing  development  during  the 
past  ten  years.  R.  D. 

PRIMDLA  SIEBOLDI  AND  ITS   VARIETIES. 

I  HAVE  grown  the  different  varieties  of  this  fine 
.-pedes  of  Primula  for  at  least  twenty  years,  and 
find  them  in  every  way  most  satisfactory.  I  repot 
them  in  July  or  August,  in  the  belief  that,  under 
that  treatment,  the  plants  can  become  well  esta- 
blished before  winter.  Their  worst  enemy  is  red 
spider,  which  attacks  them  whenever  the  dry 
weather  sets  in.  This  pest  destroys  the  leaves  be- 
fore the  crowns  are  well  matured,  and  they  have 
a  tendency  to  start  into  growth  before  the  time 
for  their  winter  rest  arrives,  and  this,  of  course, 
causes  a  weak  growth  and  bloom  in  the  spring. 
The  best  place  to  winter  them  is  in  a  cold  frame, 
and  they  ought  to  be  plunged  in  Cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse.  If  they  are  kept  in  a  greenhouse  during 
winter,  it  must  be  where  they  are  close  to  the 
glass,  and  where  they  can  receive  plenty  of  light 
and  air  as  soon  as  they  start  into  growth.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  some  one,  having  time  and 
means  at  disposal,  does  not  take  up  the  subject  of 
improving  this  fine  class  of  Primulas.  Those  who 
have  attempted  improvement  heretofore  have  gone 
at  it  by  fits  and  starts,  and  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  successful.  When  in  Manchester  on 
May  1,  at  the  National  Auricula  Society's  exhibi- 
tion, it  was  a  treat  to  inspect  a  fine  group  of  seed- 
lings sent  there  from  the  Waterloo  Nursery,  Bury. 
There  were  120,  all  possessing  much  merit  as  deco- 
rative plants  for  the  greenhouse.  They  formed 
an  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibition,  and  were 
greatly  admired  for  their  bright  colours  of  rosy 
red,  deep  rose,  and  reddish  purple,  while  the  deli- 
cate tints  of  pale  rose,  blush,  pale  lilac,  and  bluish 
were  to  some  even  more  pleasing.  Brilliant  was 
the  deepest  coloured  of  the  group.  It  was  rich 
crimson  with  a  rosy  tint.  Purple  King  is  the 
best  of  this  colour.  I  have  grown  two  or  three 
purple  varieties,  but  I  do  not  find  the  flowers 
stand  well;  they  are  too  delicate.  If  this  one 
possesses  more  lasting  properties,  it  will  be  an 
acquisition.  Gem  is  reddish  purple,  of  dwarf 
habit,  and  very  distinct.  Victor  possesses  very 
good  qualities;  it  has  large,  well- foimed  flowers 
of  a  rosy  red  colour.  Polly  has  rosy  flowers,  also 
of  good  form,  and  of  large  size.  Pearl  would  be 
white  except  for  a  flush  of  purple  on  the  back  of 
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the  petals.  Jane  is  whitish  with  a  rose  tinge  on 
the  back  of  the  flowers.  The  above  are  all  well- 
formed  flowers  with  a  smooth  margin. 

The  following  have  fringed  flowers  ;  Mars  is 
deep  reddish  purple,  and  Nelly  has  large  flowers, 
crimson  tinged  with  rose.  Novelty  is  of  a  pale 
lilac  colour,  and  quite  distinct.  Blushing  Bride 
is  perhaps  the  best  of  these  fringed  varieties ;  it  is 
white,  with  pale  rose  on  the  reverse  of  the  petals. 
Emma  is  lilac  and  pale  purple.  At  least  as  many 
more  varieties  possess  considerable  merit,  and 
would  be  good  additions  to  existing  kinds.  The 
plants  had  evidently  been  grown  in  cold  frames, 
and  were  of  very  dwarf  growth,  and  from  their 
appearance  I  should  judge  that  they  might  even 
be  better  grown.  J.  Pouglas. 


IMANTOPHTLLUMS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
Some  of  the  new  varieties  of  Imantophyllum 
miniatum  are  great  improvements  on  the  type,  as, 
for  instance,  splendens  and  Madame  Reimers,  but 
even  miniatum  itself  is  not  half  so  much  grown  as 
it  deserves  to  be  for  flowering  during  the  winter 
and  spring  months.  Its  dark  green  foliage  is  of 
the  most  graceful  description,  and  large  plants 
of  it  when  in  flower  are  noble  and  commanding 
objects.  Where  plants  of  small  size  are  required 
they  should  be  grown  in  from  5-in.  to  7-in.  pots. 
By  this  means  a  long  succession  of  flowers  may 
be  had,  which  proves  more  useful  in  the  majority 
of  gardens  than  having  large  numbers  at  one  time 
on  one  plant.  In  small  pots  the  plants  can  be 
tastefully  arranged  amongst  their  associates,  and 
thus  produce  a  striking  effect.  Another  good 
property  belonging  to  this  plant  is  the  ease  and 
certainty  with  which  a  large  stock  of  it  can  be  cul- 
tivated successfully  with  a  minimum  of  labour 
compared  with  that  required  to  produce  many  sub- 
jects that  flower  daring  the  same  period  of  the  year. 
Propagation  is  readily  effected  by  means  of  suckers 
and  seed,  both  being  freely  produced.  The  suckers 
spring  freely  from  the  base  of  strong  plants,  and, 
as  seedlings  vary,  that  is  the  best  way  of  raising 
good  varieties.  The  suckers  should  not  be  taken 
off  too  small ;  they  make  more  progress  when 
attached  to  the  parent  plant  for  a  time  than  when 
severed.  However,  when  large  enough  thej' should 
be  taken  off  and  placed  in  4-in.  or  5-in.  potsacoording 
to  their  size.  If  rootless  to  commence  with,  place 
in  the  centre  of  the  pots  a  little  coarse  sand  for  the 
base  of  the  suckers  to  rest  upon.  If  the  soil  is  in  a 
proper  state  as  regards  moisture,  no  water  will  be 
needed  for  a  few  days.  They  should  be  set  in  a 
warm  structure  until  root  growth  commences ;  if 
bottom-heat  can  be  given,  roots  will  form  more 
quickly  than  without  it,  but  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  tkeatment  after  the  plants  are  rooted 
should  be  the  same  as  that  given  to  established 
stock  ;  after  flowering,  Imantophyllums  should  be 
assisted  by  the  application  of  heat  and  moisture  to 
make  growth.  They  do  well  in  a  vinery  at  work, 
making  their  growth  and  ripening  it  much  earlier 
than  when  under  greenhouse  treatment.  Young 
stock  makes  wonderful  progress  in  heat  compared 
with  what  it  does  under  cool  conditions.  When 
grown  in  a  greenhouse  they  require  to  be  kept 
under  glass  the  whole  of  the  year,  which  is  not  the 
case  when  assisted  by  warmth  while  making  their 
growth.  After  thathas  been  completed  they  should 
be  well  hardened  off  and  placed  in  a  sheltered 
position  for  at  least  two  months  outside,  when 
they  may  be  returned  to  the  greenhouse. 

Potting  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  the 
plants  have  done  flowering.  Many  cultivators 
do  not  recommend  shifting  these  plants ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  prefer  keeping  them  in  the  same 
pots  for  a  number  of  years  and  feeding  them 
with  stimulants.  The  plants  here  are  annually 
turned  oat  of  their  pots,  and  the  whole  of 
the  old  soil  is  shaken  from  their  roots.  Our 
stock  being  sufficiently  numerous,  the  suckers, 
whether  large  or  small,  are  removed  and 
thrown  away,  and  the  plants  are  repotted  in 
the  same  sized  pots  as  those  they  came  out  of.  In 
time  they  acquire  too  many  roots  to  be  placed  in 
5-inch  pots,  bat  7-inch  pots  will  accommodate  the 


strongest  plants.  In  cases  in  which  the  roots  are 
too  numerous  for  the  smallest  pots  the  plants  may 
be  disrooted  ;  a  few  leaves  should  be  stripped  off 
and  then  they  should  be  treated  as  suckers,  placing 
them  in  5-inch  pots  ;  some  treated  in  this  manner 
last  spring  are  now  flowering  well.  The  plants 
should  be  thrown  away  when  they  become  too 
large  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  required, 
and  a  few  of  the  strongest  suckers  should  be  en- 
couraged to  replace  them.  The  pots  in  which  they 
are  to  be  grown  should  not  be  over-drained  ;  seldom 
more,  indeed,  than  one  large  crock  need  be  placed 
in  the  sized  pots  just  named.  The  best  soil  for 
Imantophyllums  is  rich  loam,  a  little  bone  meal, 
and  soot,  to  which  may  be  added  a  Uberal  quantity 
of  coarse  sand. 

Watering  and  feeding. — Large  quantities 
of  water  should  be  given  while  growth  is  active ; 
in  fact,  in  no  stage  should  they  suffer  from  an  in- 
sufficient supply.  Less  is  required  when  the  plants 
are  housed  after  standing  outside,  but  even  from 
there  until  the  time  when  they  come  into  flower 
then  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  dust-dry. 
Careful  watering,  too,  is  needed  for  some  time 
after  potting,  but  as  soon  as  the  roots  have  become 
active  liberal  supplies  should  be  given.  Feeding 
with  stimulants  is  not  needed  where  repotting  is 
done  annually ;  the  plants  here  are  never  given 
liquid  manure  water,  but  early  in  October  a  light 
sprinkling  of  Standen's  manure  is  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  Shade  from  the  strong  rays  of 
the  sun  is  needed  during  bright  weather,  but  that 
afforded  by  the  foUage  of  Vines  is  ample,  and 
when  placed  outside  the  full  rays  should  not  be 
allowed  to  strike  them. 

Forcing  is  often  rendered  uphill  work  not  only 
in  the  case  of  Imantophyllums,  but  also  in  that  of 
many  other  plants  through  inattention  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season  .  When  these  plants  are 
assisted  to  make  and  mature  growth  early,  they 
naturally  come  early  into  flower.  Plants  treated 
as  described  will,  it  housed  about  the  middle  of 
September,  commence  throwing  up  their  flowers 
by  the  end  of  October  or  early  in  the  following 
month  in  a  cool  house.  No  forcing,  in  fact,  is 
needed  if  the  plants  are  placed  in  a  warm  house 
for  a  few  months  after  flowering  during  the  early 
part  of  the  season.  The  plants  here  number 
nearly  100,  and  they  occupy  no  other  position 
but  the  vineries,  except  when  in  flower.  Scale  and 
mealy  bug  will  infest  Imantophyllums,  but  both 
are  readily  eradicated  by  means  of  a  sponge.  I 
have,  however,  never  seen  an  insect  upon  the 
plants  here ;  nevertheless,  the  foliage  is  sponged 
occasionally  with  water  in  which  a  little  soft  soap 
has  been  stirred,  and  which  imparts  to  them  a  fine 
glossy  appearance.  Manifesto. 


HANGING  BASKETS. 

This  is  a  good  time  of  year  to  fill  baskets  of  any 
kind  with  plants,  whether  they  be  of  wire,  wood, 
or  any  other  material.  The  plants  will  mostly  be 
starting  into  active  growth,  consequently  the 
baskets  will  soon  present  a  full  and  perfectly  fur- 
nished appearance,  and  when  well  arranged  they 
add  quite  a  distinct  and  pleasing  feature  to  con- 
servatories or  plant  houses  of  all  kinds.  ITor  in- 
door decoration,  too,  they  are  extremely  well 
suited.  Most  plants  of  trailing  habit  look  best 
when  elevated,  and  the  best  way  to  show  them  off 
to  advantage  is  to  plant  them  in  good  sized  baskets, 
so  that  their  roots  may  be  readily  kept  moist. 
Ferns,  Lycopods,  and  some  kinds  of  fine  foliaged 
plants  do  well  in  baskets  all  the  year  round.  The 
most  serviceable  baskets  I  have  ever  had  were 
filled  with  Ferns,  such  as  Nephrolepis  exaltata  or 
Goniophlebiums,  growing  out  of  a  carpet  of  Sela- 
ginella  Kraussiana.  Such  baskets  last  for  years 
if  kept  well  supplied  with  water.  The  Selaginella 
may  be  renovated  by  pegging  it  down  close  to  the 
surface  if  it  gets  loose,  and  working  some  fresh 
soil  in  about  its  roots.  Of  flowering  plants,  too, 
there  is  an  abundance  for  all  seasons  ;  for  instance, 
a  pretty  spring  basket  may  be  quickly  filled  as 
follows.  Take  large  flakes  of  the  common  Sedum 
or  Stonecrop  turned  upside  down,  and  with  them 
cover  the  entire  bottom    of    the  basket  ;   thus 


arranged,  the  green  tops  will  grow  through  the  wires 
or  woodwork  and  form  a  carpet,  through  which 
bulbs  of  various  kinds,  such  as  Scillas,  Crocuses, 
and  others  of  dwarf  habit,  placed  inside  may  peep 
through  ;  then  fill  the  basket  half  full  of  soil,  and 
around  the  edge  put  Violas  or  Pansies  mixed 
with  Tulips,  and  in  the  centre  Hyacinths,  Spiraeas, 
Narcissus,  or  whatever  else  fancy  may  suggest.  I 
filled  some  last  year  in  this  manner,  and  in  a  cool 
conservatory  the  Sedum  was  the  prettiest  carpet- 
ing plant  I  very  tried. 

Selection  of  plants. — It  would  take  too 
much  space  to  enumerate  all  the  good  things  that 
are  suited  for  planting  in  this  way,  but  the  follow- 
ing are  sure  to  give  satisfaction,  either  singly  or 
mixed  with  other  plants,  viz.  Ivy-leaved  and 
scented  Geraniums  :  these  make  the  best  of  basket 
plants,  some  of  the  new  double  and  semi-double 
kinds  being  lovely.  Good,  strong  plants  of  them 
put  in  round  the  edge  of  the  basket,  and  allowed 
to  extend  at  will,  and  some  of  the  scented-leaved 
kinds  in  the  centre  make  very  pretty  and  fragrant 
baskets.  Musks  and  other  Mimuluses  are  also  ex- 
cellent basket  plants  for  cool,  shady  positions 
where  they  can  be  kept  moist,  drought  being  their 
great  enemy.  If  the  roots  are  inserted  in  a  lining 
of  green  Moss  both  at  base  and  top,  they  will  soon 
form  a  perfectly  even  mass  of  foliage  and  floweie, 
and  if  kept  liberally  supplied  with  moisture  will  last 
a  long  time  in  perfection.  Some  of  the  Mimuluses  are 
prettily  coloured,  but  the  Muskis  the  most  fragrant. 
Tradescantias,  both  plain-leaved  and  variegated, 
look  well  drooping  from  the  edges  of  baskets, 
their  trailing  habit  making  them  well  suited  for 
pegging  down,  so  as  to  cover  the  soil ;  then  they 
should  be  left  to  grow  freely.  The  variegated 
kinds,  such  as  T.  zebrina,  are  very  pretty,  and  of 
such  easy  culture,  that  if  cuttings  are  inserted 
and  kept  moist  in  a  warm  house  they  never  fail  to 
root  and  grow  freely.  Mesembryanthemums  form 
good  companions  to  the  Tradescantias,  and  are 
equally  free  in  growth ;  they  also  withstand 
drought  better  than  most  plants,  and  enjoy  a 
sunny  position  that  would  be  fatal  to  many  fine- 
leaved  plants  ;  in  full  sunshine,  too,  their  brightly 
coloured  flowers  are  very  effective.  Sedums, 
Echeverias,  and  other  succulent  plants  may  also  all 
be  usefully  employed  in  basket  gardening  ;  they 
are  distinct  in  form,  and  the  flowers  of  Eche- 
verias are  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  while  the 
Sedums  make  a  capital  groundwork  for  more 
stately  plants. 

Other  plants,  such  as  Tropseolums,  both  single 
and  double,  are  suitable  for  baskets,  the  new 
double  kinds  being  quite  an  acquisition  to  our 
lists  of  flowering  plants;  and  in  baskets,  where  the 
long  trailing  shoots  can  have  room  to  hang  down 
freely,  few  plants  can  excel  them  in  gracefulness. 
The  blue  Lobelia  makes  a  capital  edging  for 
baskets,  especially  long  straggling  kinds  like  Lady 
Macdonald  ;  in  mixed  baskets,  the  centres  of 
which  are  filled  with  Pelargoniums  of  the  flowering 
and  fine  foliaged  kinds,  they  are  very  effective, 
and  in  good-sized  baskets  filled  with  rich  soil  they 
will  continue  to  flower  the  whole  season  through. 
For  summer  decoration  few  basket  plants  beat  the 
Achimenes,  and  the  best  time  to  fill  baskets  with 
them  is  just  as  they  are  starting  into  growth  in 
spring.  A  light  sandy  soil,  consisting  of  peat,  leaf- 
mould,  and  sand,  suits  them  well.  Cover  the  wire- 
work  with  good  green  flakes  of  Moss  to  keep  the 
soil  from  running  through,  and  place  the  tubers 
about  3  inches  apart  over  the  base,  as  well  as  sur- 
face'; they  will  soon  come  through  the  Moss,  and 
after  distributing  them  evenly  over  the  surface, 
let  them  grow  in  any  form  they  like  best ;  they  will 
soon  form  a  complete  globe  of  most  lovely  flowers. 
If  started  in  a  temperature  of  55"  and  during 
growth  exposed  to  a  liberal  circulation  of  air,  they 
will,  when  in  bloom,  be  quite  at  home  in  a  cool 
conservatory.  Torenias,  Thunbergias,  and  Be- 
gonias of  various  kinds,  both  tuberous-rooted  and 
the  older  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  kinds,  succeed 
well  under  similar  treatment. 

Ferns  and  Lycopods  are  suitable  for  shaded 
houses  and  positions  where  flowering  plants  run 
too  much  to  leaf  growth.  The  Adiantums  or 
Maiden-hair  Ferns,  several  kinds  of  Pteris,  such 
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as  P.  serralata,  ?.  cretica  albo-lineata,  and  P. 
loDgifolia,  do  exceptionally  well  in  small  ba&kets, 
while  those  with  long  arching  fronds,  such  as  the 
Woodwardias  and  Gonicphlebiums,  make  noble 
objects  in  baskets  2  feet  in  diameter,  the  surfaces 
of  which  are  carpeted  with  various  kinds  of  Club 
Mosses.  The  main  points  to  ensure  success  in 
basket  gardening  are  strict  attention  to  watering 
and  occasionally  dipping  the  baskets  in  a  large 
tank  of  tepid  rain  water.  James  Gkoom. 

Freefcia  refraota   alba  as  an  annual- 

— 1  am  glad  to  see  you  call  attention  to  Freesias  ; 
their  flowers  are  beaiitiful.  I  call  F.  refracta  alba 
the  refractory  Freesia,  as  I  dare  say  many  of 
your  readers  have  found  it  to  be.  But  let  me 
give  them  a  hint;  let  it  be  grown  as  an  annual, 
and  they  will  have  no  more  trouble.  I  sowed 
seed  in  February  of  last  year  in  a  shallow  seed 
pan,  and  had  quantities  of  bloom  in  December. 
Professor  Foster  gave  me  this  hint,  and  it  is  worth 
noting.— A.  Rawson. 

Iris  reticulata  in  pots.— What  a  charm- 
ing plant  this  is  for  caltivating  in  pots!  In  the 
winter  I  put  four  bulbs  in  a  medium-sized  flower- 
pot, using  a  good  light  leafy  soil.  They  soon 
started  into  growth,  rooted  freely,  and  are  now 
blooming.  What  a  delightful  plant  it  is  for  a 
cold  house !  Sheltered  from  biting  winds  and 
disfiguring  rains,  it  takes  on  an  exquisite  hue  of 
purple,  especially  on  the  broad  lip;  and  when 
the  sunlight  falls  upon  it,  the  colour  becomes  so 
intensified  as  to  be  quite  striking.  How  sweetly 
fragrant,  too,  it  is !  Really,  spring  flowers  are 
delightful,  and  they  appear  to  be  doubly  welcome 
as  the  gloom  of  winter  gives  way  before  lengthen- 
ing days  and  an  increasing  duration  of  sunshine. 
When  this  Iris  is  grown  in  the  open  air  it  requires 
and  deserves  some  shelter  from  the  cutting  winds 
of  March.— R.  D. 

6158.— Camellia  border— A  house  such  as 
that  described  by  *' J.  S  /'  8  feet  by  12  feet,  is  too 
small  in  which  to  plant  out  Camellias.  The  object 
in  planting  out  these  and  other  things  is  to  give 
them  more  root  space,  and  consequently  more  food, 
than  when  kept  in  pots,  but  to  plant  out  where 
there  is  not  room  for  the  heads  to  extend  pro- 
portionately would  result  in  causing  the  shoots 
to  be  cut  in  to  an  extent  that  would  no 
doubt  at  least  partially  prevent  their  flowering. 
The  planting  out  method  of  culture  in  the 
case  of  Camellias  is  only  fit  for  a  large  house, 
or  a  lean-to,  or  hip-roofed  structure,  where  there 
is  a  bare  wall  to  be  covered.  "J.  S."  will  do 
better  with  his  Camellias  and  other  plants  in  pots 
than  by  planting  them  oat  in  any  house  so  small  as 
that  named  — T.  B. 

The   least    depth    and    breadth    which  a 

Camellia  border  ought  to  have  for  the  plants  to 
do  any  good  in  a  house  the  size  of  that  men- 
tioned by  "J.  S."  is  2  feet  by  1  foot  wide,  and  if 
more  can  be  allowed  so  much  the  better,  as  the 
larger  in  reason  the  space  for  the  roots,  the  finer 
will  be  the  growth  and  bloom.  The  best  way 
would  be  to  run  up  a  4^  brick  wall,  bedded  in 
cement,  behind  the  stage ;  this  will  be  found  far 
better  than  having  a  long  box  or  trough  on  it, 
and  in  which,  owing  to  its  greater  exposure,  the 
soil  will  dry  quickly,  and  the  plants,  under  such 
unfavourable  conditions,  will  fail  to  do  well. 
Shaded  and  sheltered  beneath  the  stage  and  be- 
tween two  walls,  the  roots  will  be  in  jast  the 
position  they  like,  as  the  bricks  absorb  moisture 
and  give  it  out  slowly,  thus  maintaining  the  earth 
forming  the  border  in  an  equable  state.  I  have 
recently  had  proof  of  this  in  a  vinery,  the  back 
wall  of  which  had  to  be  covered.  The  owner  of 
this  house  had  Camellias  in  pots  that  did  badly  ; 
I  recommended  him  to  plant  them  out,  and  to  do 
this  we  had  to  make  just  such  a  place  to  get  level 
with  the  stage  as  the  one  here  referred  to,  and  the 
plants  are  now  luxuriant,  and  will  soon  reach 
the  top  of  the  hou^e.  The  most  suitable  soil  to 
plant  in  is  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  which 
should  be  used  rough  and  fresh  and  well  pressed 
down,  so  that  there  may  be  no  cavities  by  which 
the  water  may  escape  without    passing   bodily 


through  the  soil.  In  turning  out  the  plants,  it  is 
advisable  to  set  free  some  of  the  roots  by  care- 
fully reducing  the  balls  ;  they  then  lay  hold  of  the 
fresh  soil  at  once,  and  the  tops  quickly  start  into 
growth. — S.  D. 

Camellia  buds  bursting  are  the  result  of 
too  many  blooms  for  the  size  of  the  plant  and  the 
pot  probably.  Twenty-seven  blooms  on  a  Camellia 
in  an  8-inch  pot  is  a  heavy  load.  Several  sorts  of 
Camellia,  notably  those  striped  or  mottled  pink 
and  white,  have  a  predisposition  to  burst,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  if  "  P.  G."s  "  only 
bud-bursting  plant  out  of  fort^-four  was  of  those 
colours  or  character.  Doubtless  from  the  fact 
that  forty-three  plants  out  of  forty-four  did  well, 
the  cause  of  bursting  is  something  local  to  the 
constitution  or  condition  of  the  plant  rather  than 
to  any  wrong  treatment.  Worms  at  the  roots,  a 
bad  state  of  the  same,  any  sudden  excess  of  water 
after  being  dry  for  a  few  days,  a  sudden  rise  of 
temperature,  or  any  sudden  change  might  cause 
or  aggravate  the  evil  of  bud-bursting,  which  is 
not  nearly  so  common  as  bud-dropping. — D.  T.  F. 

5156.— StreUtzias. — These  are  propagated  by 
division  of  the  crowns  or  tuckers,  which  may  be 
separated  and  potted  singly  when  large  enough ; 
spring  is  a  ^ood  time  to  effect  their  propagation. 
Turn  the  plant  to  be  operated  on  out  of  its  pot,  and 
disentangle  the  roots  and  divide  the  crowns  with  a 
knife,  sacrificing  no  more  roots  than  can  be 
avoided,  and  retaining  as  many  of  them  to  each 
crown  as  possible.  Pot  them  in  good  fibrous  loam, 
to  which  some  sand  has  been  added.  The  divided 
pieces  should  immediately  they  are  potted  be 
placed  in  an  intermediate  heat  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  make  growth  at  once.  If  this  is  t.ot 
available  in  spring,  it  will  be  better  to  defer  the 
division  until  later  on.  If  a  season's  growth  has 
been  made  previous  to  the  crowns  being  separated 
from  the  old  plant  all  the  better,  as  if  taken  off 
too  soon  the  progress  which  they  make  is  slow, 
Plants  consisting  of  a  single  crown  usually  pro- 
duce one  or  two  suckers,  which  may  either  be 
allowed  to  remain  and  form  a  large  specimen  by 
giving  them  large  pots,  or  be  divided  in  the  way 
just  recommended. — T.  B. 

The  Strelitzia  may  be  increased  by  divi- 
sion, which  may  be  done  by  shaking  out  the  plant 
from  the  soil  it  is  in  and  pulling  it  apart,  so  as  to 
secure  separate  crowns  or  pieces  having  hearts 
and  leaves  with  roots  at  the  base.  Such  pieces,  if 
potted  singly  in  pots  and  placed  in  a  warm  house, 
will  soon  begin  to  grow  and  quickly  become  re- 
established. The  proper  time  to  divide  them  is 
immediately  after  blooming,  as  then  growth  will 
be  on  the  move,  and  root  action  setting  in,  and 
with  the  feeders  at  work,  there  is  no  fear  of  losing 
any  of  the  pieces  divided.  To  guard  against  this 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  |bver-water ;  only 
enough  should  be  given  to  keep  the  soil  moist  for 
the  first  month  or  two  till  the  wounds  made  in 
parting  the  crowns  heal ;  after  that  the  young 
plants  will  bear  and  require  more  water  as  the 
season  advances.— S.  D. 

Palms  from  seed.—  Seeds  of  many  species 
of  Palms  are  not  unfrequently  offered  in  cata- 
logues, and  are  as  frequently  passed  over  by  ama- 
teurs in  general  as  either  being  difficult  to  raise 
without  great  heat,  or  so  slow  to  develop  into 
available  specimens  as  to  be  practically  useless. 
In  many  cases  this  is  no  doubt  true,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  universally  the  case,  as  the  following 
instance  will  show.  About  four  years  ago  I  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  a  packet 
of  seeds  of  Phcenix  reclinata.  costing,  I  think.  Is. 
From  these  I  have  now  six  or  seven  plants,  all 
of  just  nice  table  size,  and  well  furnished  with 
dark  green  pinnate  fronds.  The  best  has  six 
fully  developed  fronds,  the  last  made  and  largest 
measuring  27  inches  from  the  pot ;  the  plant  has 
no  stem  as  yet  to  speak  of.  The  seeds  were  raised 
in  an  ordinary  Cucumber  frame,  and  grown  since 
in  a  cool  intermediate  house,  whose  temperature 
is  often  under  50°  at  night  in  winter  and  not  much 
warmer  in  the  day.  The  plants  showed  their 
pinnate  character  when  only  about  one  year  old, 
and  have  been  very  ornamental  ever  since.  Phoenix 
dactylifera  (the  Date  Palm)  has  never  got  beyond 


its  single  sword-shaped  seed  leaves  under  like  cir- 
cumstances. Brahea  filamentosa,  a  pretty  fan- 
shaped  Palm,  is  equally  easy  to  raise  from  seed, 
and  is  very  distinct,  but  very  subject  to  thrips. 
Plants  of  Phcenix  reclinata  are  offered  in  the  cata- 
logue of  a  well-known  London  house  at  from 
3s.  6d.  to  53  ;  so  that  nice  plants  from  seed  in 
twelve  months  are  good  value  for  2d.  or  3d.  each, 
especially  when  they  can  be  had  with  so  little 
trouble.  After  the  second  season  they  may  be 
grown  in  entrance  halls,  windows,  &.C.,  with  the 
utmost  impunity  ;  but  of  course  their  development 
will  be  much  slower  than  in  reasonable  warmth. 
One  of  my  plants,  which  has  been  in  a  draughty 
hall  since  last  summer,  is,  though  small,  perfectly 
healthy  and  making  new  leaves. — T.  P. 
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PLATE  429. 
VANDA  INSIGNIS  SCHROEDERIANA.* 
The  island  of  Timor,  -while  belODging  to  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  approaches  the  northern 
coast  of  Australia  so  closely,  that  its  flora  and 
fauna  have  proved  very  interesting  to  travellers, 
and  especially  so  to  lovers  of  natural  history.  To 
orchiilists  and  amateurs  it  is  of  especial  interest, 
as  being  the  home  of  the  true  Vanda  insignis  and 
its  variety  V.  Sohroederiana,  both  figured  in  our 
coloured  illustration.  This  beautiful  Orchid  is  a 
genuine  wild  species,  and  must  not  in  any  way  be 
confounded  with  Vanda  tricolor  insignis,  a  well- 
known  and  perfectly  different  garden  variety.  The 
true  Vanda  insignis  had  long  been  known  to  bo- 
tanists, since  it  is  figured  by  Blume  in  his  "  Kum- 
phia"  (vol.  iv.,  t  11(2  and  197),  but  it  is  question- 
able if  any  other  European  orchidist  ever  saw  the 
true  plant  alive  until  it  was  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons  about  the  year  1866.  Lindley 
acknowledges  that  he  never  saw  our  plant  alive, 
"unless  itwas  aspecimen  flowered  by  Mr.  Knowles, 
of  Manchester,  in  which  the  lip  was  fur- 
nished with  larger  side  lobes  than  in  Blume'a 
figure  (t.  197),  but  otherwise  identical,  especially 
in  the  concave,  not  convex,  shape  of  the  lip,  and  the 
two  elevated  lines  which  run  along  its  middle." 
The  accompanying  coloured  illustration  renders 
any  verbal  description  as  to  size,  shape,  and  colour 
quite  unnecessary.  The  dark  brown  flower  with 
the  rosy  purple,  concava  lip  is  the  typical  plant, 
and  the  yellow  form  with  the  white  lip  is  a  form 
of  the  species  which  has  been  named  in  compli- 
ment to  Baron  Schroeder,  the  plant  itself  being 
now  one  of  the  treasures  of  his  noted  collection. 
The  flowers  are  distinct  in  colour,  and  a  trifle 
larger  than  those  of  the  type,  from  which,  as  Mr. 
Grant  Allen  would  no  doubt  tell  us,  it  is  a  rever- 
sion, since  he  holds  the  doctrine  that  all  flowers 
were  originally  yellow.  It  is  very  beautiful,  and, 
as  its  lucky,  even  if  unconscious,  discoverer  him- 
self tells  us,  is  very  rare.  Thanks  to  the  enterprise 
of  Messrs.  Veitch  and  the  energy  of  their  well 
known  collector,  Mr.  Curtis,  Vanda  insignis  is  now 
fairly  established  as  a  garden  plant  in  our  collec- 
tions. As  the  island  of  Timor  is  at  present  a 
little  wide  of  the  ordinary  tourist's  route,  a  short 
description  of  its  climate  and  products  may  prove 
interesting  to  our  readers. 

Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  f  tells  us  that  "  the 
indigenous  vegetation  of  Timor  is  poor  and 
monotonous.  The  lower  ranges  of  the  hills  are 
everywhere  covered  with  scrubby  Eucalypti, 
which  only  occasionally  grow  into  lofty  forest 
trees.     Mingled  with  these,  in  smaller  quantities, 


*  Drawn  in  Baron  Scliroeder's  garden,  The  Dell,  Egham, 
September,  1S83. 

t  "  Malayan  Archipelago,"  vol.  i.,  p.  310. 
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are  Acacias  and  the  fragrant  Sandal-wood,  while 
the  higher  mountains,  which  ri^e  to  about  6000 
feet  or  7000  fett,  are  either  covered  with  coarse 
Grass  or  are  altogether  barren.  In  the  lower 
grounds  are  a  variety  of  weedy  bushes,  and  open 
waste  places  are  covered  everywhere  with  a  Nettle- 
like  wild  Mint.  Here  is  found  the  beautiful  crown 
Lily  (Glorio5a  superba),  winding  among  the  bushes 
and  displaying  its  magnificent  blossoms  in  great 
profusion.  A  wild  Vine  also  occurs,  bearing  great 
irregular  bunches  of  hairy  Grapes  of  a  coarse,  but 
very  luscious  flavour.  In  some  of  the  valleys, 
where  the  vegetation  is  richer,  thorny  shrubs  and 
climbers  are  so  abundant  as  to  make  the  thickets 
quite  impenetrable. 

"  The  soil  seems  very  poor,  consisting  chiefly  of 
decomposing  clayey  shales,  and  the  tare  earth 
and  rook  are  almost  everywhere  visible.  The 
drought  of  the  hot  season  is  so  severe,  that  most 
of  the  streams  dry  up  in  the  plains  before  they 
reach  the  sea  ;  everything  becomes  burnt  up,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  larger  trees  fall  as  completely  as 
in  our  winter.  On  the  mountains— from  2000 
feet  to  4U00  feet  elevation— there  is  a  much 
moister  atmo.-phere,  so  that  Potatoes  and  other 
European  products  can  be  grown  all  the  year 
round." 

Mr.  Curtis  has  also  been  good  enough  to  furnish 
the  following  particulars  of  the  natural  conditions 
under  which  the  plant  exists  in  its  native  habitat. 
These  are  his  words  : — 

"  Vanda  insignis  occurs  along  the  coast  and  on 
low  hills  up  to  1000  feet  in  the  islands  of  Timer 
and  Semao.  It  prefers  low-growing  trees  in  rather 
open  positions,  where  it  gets  but  slight  shade  ;  I 
never  saw  it  on  rocks  or  in  dense  shade.  The 
first  plant  I  saw  in  its  native  country  was  growing 
on  a  tree -a  Tamarind,  I  think— in  Mr.  Drysdale's 
garden  where  it  had  been  placed  by  the  ill-fated 
Veitchian  traveller,  Hutton,  in  1866,  who  after 
dispatching  his  collection,  including  the  beautiful 
Aerides  that  now  bears  his  name,  returned  to  Java, 
where  he  died  quite  suddenly. 

"  The  variety  Schroederiana  is,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  a  unique  specimen.  I  was  not  aware  of  its 
existence  until  it  flowered  in  Messrs.  Veitch's 
nursery.  I  happened  to  be  in  Timor  during  the 
flowering  season  (March  and  April)  and  saw 
thousands  of  flowers,  but  not  one  approaching  this 
variety.  I  may  mention  that  I  saw  no  dense  forest 
1  n  Timor  such  as  may  be  commonly  seen  in  Borneo, 
but  trees  are  more  or  less  scattered  over  all  the 
country  I  visited.  The  tops  of  the  bills  are  prin- 
cipally clothed  with  Eucalyptus  and  Casuarina, 
bat  the  Vandas  have  disappeared."  It  may 
interest  some  to  know  that  the  generic  name 
Vanda  is  applied  in  Sanscrit  to  parasites  of  the 
Mistletoe  or  rather  Loranthus  type.  In  Malaysi  all 
Orchids  of  the  Vanda  and  Aerides  habit  of  growth, 
ie,  having  two-ranked  or  distichous  leaves,  are 
called  "Angrek,  ■'  whence  De  Petit  Thours  de- 
rived the  generic  name  for  the  present  genus  An- 
grsecum.  F.  W.  B. 

IpomsBa  pandurata  — In  The  Gaeden  of 
January  26  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  alludes  to 
this  Ipomsea  as  being  a  new  plant  found  in  the 
New  England  States  ;  his  description  of  it  is  accu- 
rate. It  bears  beautiful  flowers  with  corollas 
sometimes  purple,  somelimes  pink,  but  woe  betide 
the  farmer  or  landowner  who  gets  the  plant  fixed 
upon  his  soil.  I  should  regard  myself  as  deficient 
in  true  kindness  if  I  did  not  warn  jour  readers 
that  once  fixed  on  the  ground  nothing  will  eradi- 
cate it.  Its  tenacity  of  life  is  wonderful ;  every 
little  rootlet  if  cut  with  hoe  or  spade  makes  a 


new  plant  to  twist  itself  through  the  grass  or 
grain  and  more  or  less  choke  it.  I  have  seen  fields 
of  Oats  so  bound  together  with  this  pernicious 
weed  that  to  pull  one  corner  of  the  Oats  would  be 
as  though  you  were  pulling  the  corner  of  a  blan- 
ket. Only  with  much  labour  can  we  save  the 
young  Indian  Corn  from  being  killed  in  its  close 
embrace.  The  plant  will  grow  on  any  soil, 
although  a  sandy  soil  suits  it  best,  and  if  left 
long  enough  it  will  go  deep  down  in  the  subsoil, 
and  there  form  its  gigantic  root ;  but  this  is  not 
necessary  to  its  existence.  Thousands  of  plants 
are  formed  every  3  ear  by  the  plough  and  hoe  mak- 
ing root  cuttings,  and  once  in  the  field  it  cannot 
be  got  rid  of.— John  Way,  Jr.,  Sewiciley,  Pa , 
U.S.A. 

SEASONABLE    WORK. 
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Roses  and  climbers.  —  The  mild  winter 
puzzles  one  to  know  what  to  do  with  Roses,  for 
the  wood  is  as  succulent  as  it  was  in  September 
last,  and  new  shoots  are,  in  some  cases,  several 
inches  long.  Such  untimely  growth  must,  to  say 
the  least,  injuriously  affect  the  future  well-being 
of  the  plants.  If  pruned  now,  the  buds,  as  soon 
started  might  be  crippled  by  sharp  frost,  and  if 
left  to  grow  as  they  now  are  doing,  they  must  of 
necessity  be  constitutionally  weakened.  In  such  a 
dilemma  it  is  best  of  two  evils  to  clioose  the  lesser, 
and  this,  we  think,  would  be  to  prune  forthwith, 
and  also  closer  than  usual,  i  e.,  to  the  lowest  pro- 
minent buds  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  be 
the  latest  to  start,  and  may  consequently  escape 
injury  from  frost.  The  mulching  should  still  be 
left  on  the  beds.  Newly  planted  standard  Roses 
should  be  tied  to  support;s,  and  also  mulched.  The 
weather  and  state  of  the  wood  are  this  season  both 
in  favour  of  late  planting,  so  that  any  Roses  yet 
to  be  planted  may  be  expected  to  do  as  well  as 
those  put  in  in  November.  Prune  and  nail,  or  tie 
in  climbing  Roses,  Clematises,  Wistarias,  Vir- 
ginian Creepers,  and  all  other  deciduous  climkers. 
If  the  principal  shoots  are  well  secured  to  the 
walls,  wires,  or  trellises  at  this  season,  they  will 
give  but  little  trouble  all  the  summer,  and  may 
with  greater  certainty  of  safety  be  left  to  grow 
somewhat  loosely  from  the  wall  or  trellis,  an  in- 
finitely better  plan  than  that  of  keeping  the  young 
growths  closely  tied  in.  Ivy  on  buildings  should  be 
trimmed  up  before  the  plants  start  into  new 
growth.  Such  annual  trimming  is  necessary  to 
en.sure  a  bright  green  surface  of  foliage  in  sum- 
mer, and  equally  so  to  prevent  vermin  eifecting  a 
lodgment  in  the  Ivy.  ^imila^  remarks  are  applic- 
able to  banks  and  edgings  of  Ivy  ;  the  latter  soon 
get  out  of  form,  and  become  objectionable  unless 
they  are  trimmed  up  twice  a  year  at  least. 

Fernery  asd  bock  garden— If  other  work 
is  pretty  well  advanced,  attention  may  now 
be  directed  to  a  general  overhaul  of  the  hardy 
fernery  and  rock  garden — both  departments  that, 
because  they  can  be  neglected  without  seriously 
injurious  consequences,  are,  as  it  were,  too  fre- 
quently left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  If  the 
Ferns  are  atall  overcrowded, agenerai  re-arrange- 
ment and  extension  of  the  fernery  may  take  place, 
the  present  being  a  very  good  time  for  moving  the 
plants;  others  will  be  benefited  by  being  given  a 
top-dressing  of  fresh  peat  or  light  loam.  Dead 
fronds.  Couch  Grass,  and  other  weeds  should  be 
forked  out,  and  bare  spaces  furnished  with  mossy 
Stonecrops,  the  tufty-growing  wood  Mosses,  and 
clumps  of  wild  Hyacinths,  Scillas,  Daffodils,  Snow- 
drops, Wood  Anemones,  and  Primroses.  The  addi- 
tion of  these  hardy  wild  flowers  produces  a  natural 
efltect  which  is  desirable,  and  the  flowering  kinds 
for  the  most  part  bloom  at  a  time  when  deciduous 
or  herbaceous  Ferns  are  destitute  of  fronds,  an 
additional  reason  for  using  them  in  such  a  con- 
nection. Much  the  same  attention  is  required  in 
the  rock  garden  ;  there  should  first  be  a  thorongh 
clearing  out  of  weeds,  and  next  every  plant  should 
be  well  firmed  in  its  place,  and,  if  needs  be,  fresh 
soil  given.  Strong  growing  kinds  should  be  pre- 
vented from  encroaching  on  weaker  ones  by  cut- 
ting away  any  portions  that  are  likely  to  do  so, 


and  any  spare  plants  so  obtained  can  be  utilised 
for  filling  up  vacancies,  or  for  furnishing  any  new 
addition  that  may  be  made  to  the  rockwork. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

UTEicnLARiA  MONTANA.— In  every  garden 
where  there  is  the  convenience  of  a  warm  stove 
and  a  disposition  to  cultivate  something  beyond 
the  commonest  plants  this  Utricularia  should  ha\e 
a  place.  Its  handsome  and  singular  flowers  and 
its  Orchid-like  habit  of  growth  render  it  doubly 
attractive.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  small  growing 
basket  plants,  requiring  treatment  as  to  soil,  heat, 
and  moisture  similar  to  other  West  Indian  sub- 
jects. It  thrives  well  in  a  rustic  wood  basket  in  a 
mixture  of  peat.  Sphagnum,  and  potsherds,  keep- 
ing the  collar  well  up  above  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  Its  white,  yellow  blotched  flowers  are  pro- 
duced freely,  and  are  very  pretty. 

Chrysanthemums. — Where  the  propagation 
of  these  is  not  done  before  the  close  of  the 
year  it  will  be  well  to  at  once  put  in  a  suflicient 
stock  of  cuttings,  which  will  root  it  kept  mode- 
rately close  under  a  propagating  glass  in  a  little 
warmth,  or  even  in  a  greenhouse,  only  the  rooting 
process  will  be  longer  in  the  latter.  Cuttings  that 
were  put  in  before  Christmas  should,  as  soon  as 
struck,  have  enough  air  to  prevent  their  being  at 
all  drawn.  With  a  selection  that  includes  the 
earliest  and  latest  bloomers,  as  well  as  those  that 
come  in  at  the  usual  season.  Chrysanthemum 
flowers  may  be  bad  from  September  to  the  middle 
of  January.  In  addition  to  the  Japanese  varieties, 
which  are  greatly  liked  by  those  who  object  to  the 
formality  of  the  show  kinds,  there  are  a  number 
of  free  flowering  sorts,  of  which  the  dark  crimson 
Juhe  Lagravfere  and  the  blush  coloured  Hermione 
may  be  named  as  examples  that  are  much  more 
useful  than  the  largest  flowers. 

Forced  Roses.— Where  Roses  have  to  be  forced 
along  with  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  other 
plants  they  cannot  be  expected  to  succeed  nearly 
so  well  as  when  accommodated  by  themselves, 
and  where  tuch  shifts  have  to  be  made  there  will 
always  be  a  difficulty  in  keeping  up  a  continuous 
supply  of  flowers  through  the  winter  not  expe- 
rienced when  they  have  a  house  to  themselves. 
The  Rose  under  natural  conditions  requires  plenty 
of  air  to  keep  it  in  health,  but  when  forced  the 
foliage  cannot  bear  the  admission  of  external  air 
to  an  extent  that  most  other  things  require  without 
its  leaves  continually  becoming  a  prey  to  mould. 
Where  mixed  forcing  is  carried  on,  and  Roses  form 
a  part,  the  air  given  should  be  confined  to  admis- 
sion at  the  roof  ventilators,  and  only  in  small 
quantities,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  plants 
plenty  of  light.  In  forcing  Roses,  especially  the 
Tea  varieties,  the  quantity  of  flowers  produced 
will  always  be  dependent  on  the  strength  the 
plants  have  in  them  ;  consequently  from  the  time 
of  their  introduction  to  heat  they  should  be  regu- 
larly supplied  with  manure  in  some  form,  giving 
it  either  in  the  shape  of  liquid  or  in  a  solid  state 
applied  to  the  surface  to  be  washed  down  to  the 
roots  in  the  ordinary  process  of  watering.  The 
Tea  varieties  are  much  the  most  under  the  influ- 
ence of  such  feeding  as  here  described,  for  so 
long  as  there  is  enough  strength  in  them  they  at 
once  start  into  fresh  growth  after  one  or  two 
crops  of  flowers  have  been  produced,  which 
growth  will  bloom  if  not  too  weak.  Plants  of 
the  Tea  kinds  that  were  put  in  heat  in  the  autumn 
and  have  been  at  work  ever  since  will  now  re- 
quire a  rest.  Assuming  that  they  are  grown  in 
pots,  they  should  be  accommodated  in  a  house 
or  pit  where  they  can  be  kept  moderately  close 
and  not  subjected  to  cold  draughts  or  frost,  for 
upon  their  being  well  treated  now  in  this  way  de- 
pends their  yearly  gaining  strength  and  ability 
to  give  an  increased  amount  of  bloom  the  ensuing 
winter.  They  should  be  kept  as  free  from  mildew 
and  insects  all  through  the  spring  and  summer 
as  they  have  been  during  the  time  of  forcing. 
Another  lot  of  plants  ought  to  be  put  in  to  take 
their  place,  and  if  strong  and  in  good  condition, 
with  fair  treatment  they  will  yield  a  succession 
of  flowers  that  will  keep   on  until  the    spring 
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is  far  advanced.  In  Rose  forcing  during  March 
and  April  a  good  deal  of  forethought  is  required  in 
firing.  The  sun  by  that  time  gets  powerful,  and  if 
the  fire  is  not  stopped  early  in  the  morning  when- 
ever there  is  a  likelihood  of  bright  weather,  the 
temperature  runs  up  so  as  to  necessitate  the  ad- 
mission of  much  more  air  than  the  tender  foliage 
will  bear  ;  it  is  better  when  such  occurs  to  let 
the  heat  rise  even  to  85°  or  90°  than  to  let  in  cold 
draughts  on  the  plants.  The  use  of  thin  shading 
in  an  emergency  of  this  kind  is  preferable.  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  that  have  been  prepared  by  a  season 
or  more's  growth  in  pots  may  now  be  put  in  heat, 
and  if  not  hurried  will  give  a  much  better  return 
than  if  started  earlier.  Even  plants  that  were 
potted  up  in  autumn  from  the  open  ground  will 
yield  a  moderate  quantity  of  flowers  ;  but  where 
no  further  preparation  has  been  given  than  this, 
unless  allowed  to  come  on  with  little,  if  any,  above 
a  greenhouse  temperature,  the  plants  will  be  of 
little  use  for  pot  work,  as  the  bloom  they  give 
under  their  unprepared  condition  is  produced  at 
the  expense  of  the  strength  that  was  in  them 
when  taken  from  outdoors.  Where  Roses  are 
wanted  all  the  year  round  the  right  course  is  to 
get  a  sufficient  quantity  of  plants  strong  and  well 
established  in  pots,  when,  with  proper  attention, 
they  will  keep  on  gaining  strength  to  produce 
many  more  and  much  finer  flowers  than  partially 
established  or  non-prepared  examples.  If  any  of 
the  plants  are  affected  with  worms,  a  little  soot 
laid  on  the  surface  of  the  pots,  where  it  will  be 
washed  down  into  the  soil,  will  drive  them  away ; 
their  presence  in  the  soil  of  pot  Roses  has  a  worse 
effect  than  with  most  things. 

Pelakooniumb.— Where  considerable  quantities 
of  cut  flowers  are  regularly  required,  a  sufficient 
stock  of  early  large-flowering  Pelargoniums  should 
be  grown,  selecting  such  varieties  as  are  cultivated 
by  the  market  growers  which  are  naturally  early 
and  free  bloomers,  and  will  bear  a  good  amount 
of  fire  heat  without  running  to  growth.  The 
flowers  of  these  are  mostly  of  the  frilled,  or 
crimpled  petalled  type,  and  on  that  account  from 
their  less  formality  are  greater  favourites  for  cut 
purposes  than  the  even-formed  florists'  varieties. 
Where  well-prepared  plants  are  at  hand  with 
their  pots  filled  with  roots,  they  will  bear  a  tem- 
perature of  50°  in  the  night  without  becoming 
drawn,  provided  they  are  kept  close  to  the  glass 
in  a  light  house  or  pit.  They  may  be  had  now 
in_  colour  from  almost  pure  white  up  to  dark 
crimson. 

Forced  bulbs  now  in  flower  will  need  careful 
attention  after  the  flowers  fade,  i  c  ,  if  they  are  to 
stand  any  chance  of  flowering  another  season.  If 
thrust  into  any  dark  corner,  or  transferred  sud- 
denly from  the  genial  temperature  of  a  glasshouse 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  our  generally  trying 
spring  weather,  it  is  impossible  for  even  the 
hardiest  of  plants  tosucceed.  But  give  them  as  good 
treatment  as  the  usual  run  of  greenhouse  plants 
get,  and  many  of  them  will  flower  in  succession  for 
years,  quite  equal  to  that  in  which  they  were  im- 
ported. This  is  our  experience  with  Lily  of  the  Valley. 
Tuberoses  are  usually  thrown  away  after  one 
year's  service,  yet  if  their  wants  were  carefully 
attended  to— their  foliage  kept  clean  and  free 
from  insects  until  it  had  ripened  off  naturally — 
they  might  be  induced  to  flower  well  for  years. 
Plants  far  more  difficult  to  cultivate  than  bulbs  are 
flowered  year  after  year  and  attain  a  good  old 
age,  but  we  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
consign  certain  kinds  of  bulbs  to  the  rubbish  heap 
after  a  very  transitory  term  of  years,  that  we  con- 
tinue to  do  so  without  questioning  the  soundness 
or  otherwise  of  the  practice. 


should  be  covered  with  burnt  refuse  to  exclude 
light,  finishing  off  with  a  few  half-rotten  leaves. 
This  is  ready  to  cut  in  the  end  of  March,  and  is 
truly  delicious.  Early  Radishes  we  grow  in  boxes, 
6  in.  deep.  They  are  placed  in  gentle  heat  until 
well  up,  when  they  are  thinned  out  and  transferred 
to  cold  houses  close  to  the  glass.  Tarragon,  Mint, 
and  small  salading  we  grow  in  the  same  manner. 
Early  Potatoes  in  boxes  should  now  be  earthed 
up  to  the  level  of  the  box,  giving  no  more  water 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  We  know  nothing  so 
impatient  of  water  as  early  forced  Potatoes.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  our  early  frame  Potatoes  only 
receive  one  watering  during  the  time  they  are 
growing,  and  that  is  before  they  are  earthed  up. 
By  watering  at  that  time  and  earthing  up  imme- 
diately afterwards  the  soil  about  the  roots  keeps 
sufficient  moisture  for  their  wants.  We  planted 
our  first  house  of  Tomatoes  February  12.  The 
young  plants  grow  much  stronger  when  planted 
out  than  in  pots ;  keep  the  house  humid  and 
warm,  say  from  55°  to  60°  at  night,  with  a  pro- 
portionate rise  in  the  daytime,  admitting  air  on 
all  favourable  occasions.  The  general  work  just 
now  is  to  keep  well  ahead  with  digging.  Every 
vacant  inch  should  be  turned  up,  so  that  the  soil 
may  get  well  pulverised  by  frost  should  we  have 
any.  All  kinds  of  spring  Broccoli  will  this  year  be 
a  great  success  in  more  ways  than  one  ;  it  will  give 
us  an  opportunity  of  selecting  for  succession  the 
best  varieties ;  here  Snow's  Broccoli  heads  the  list 
for  early  work. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
We  have  just  sown  our  first  spring  .seeds,  includ- 
ing Snowball  Cauliflower,  Carter's  Crimson  Incom- 
parable Celery,  Paris  Cos  and  Hick's  Selected 
Lettuces  and  a  few  Onions  to  be  pulled  green 
for  salads.  The  best  Rhubarb  which  we  get 
through  the  year  is  that  grown  in  early  spring 
by  merely  laying  a  little  long  litter  on  the  crowns. 
The   same  may  also  be  said  of  Seakale,  but  this 


FRUIT. 
Pines. — The  secret  of  success  in  modern  Pine 
culture  is  rapid  growth  from  the  sucker  to  the 
fruit ;  the  means  to  this  end  is  the  selection  of 
one  strong  sucker  from  each  plant  after  the  fruit 
is  cut,  or  perhaps  two  where  stock  is  scarce.  The 
best  medium  for  the  expeditious  rooting  of  the 
young  plants  is  the  old-fashioned  bed  of  ferment- 
ing leaves  or  tan,  which  should  be  well  worked 
and  placed  in  a  close,  compact  pit,  and  when  the 
heat  has  settled  down  to  90°,  the  suckers  may  be 
taken  off,  trimmed,  and  potted  at  once  into  pots 
ranging  from  5  inches  to  8  inches  in  diameter. 
From  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle 
of  March  is  a  good  time  to  start  with  the 
first  batch,  and  if  the  compost  is  rough, 
warm,  and  dry,  there  will  be  little  dan- 
ger of  potting  them  too  firm.  Plunge  at  once 
into  the  bed  with  their  leaves  well  up  to  the 
glass,  give  them  plenty  of  room,  and  defer  water- 
ing until  they  begin  to  make  roots  into  the  new 
soil.  Let  the  temperature  of  the  pit  range  from 
55"  to  60°  at  night,  with  a  rise  of  10°  by  day,  and 
damp  the  walls  with  a  fine  sy.ringe  after  closing 
on  bright  afternoons.  The  stock  of  winter  fruiters 
having  by  this  time  been  greatly  reduced,  thoee 
left  may  be  plunged  into  a  sweet,  fresh  bottom- 
heat  in  a  smaller  compartment  or  well-heated 
pit  to  finish  off.  The  house  they  have  hitherto 
occupied  will  then  require  a  thorough  cleansing 
and  scalding  preparatory  to  getting  in  fresh 
plunging  material  for  the  second  batch  of  summer 
fruiters  ;  meantime  keep  the  plants  steady  and  on 
the  dry  side  in  a  bottom  heat  of  about  70°.  Keep 
the  air  about  fruiting  plants  generally  moist  and 
range  the  temperature  from  70°  at  night  to  85° 
or  90°  after  closing  with  solar  heat.  Plants 
now  throwing  up  fruit  must  be  closely  watched, 
and  if,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  bed  shows 
signs  of  a  rapid  decline  from  exhaustion  of 
moisture,  water  between  the  pots  with  tepid 
water,  and  turn  on  more  fire-heat  to  prevent  it 
from  descending  much  below  90°.  This,  with  the 
aid  of  generous  liquid  in  the  pans  and  an  abund- 
ance of  solar  heat,  will  help  the  fruit  well  out  of 
the  hearts  of  the  plants  without  having  recourse 
to  continuous  hard  firing  at  a  critical  period  when 
our  uncertain  climate  does  not  always  favour 
steady  ventilation,  and  a  liberal  use  of  the  syringe 
to  counteract  its  drying  influence. 

Vines. — Remove  all  surplus  bunches  from  the 
early  Vines  before  they  come  into  flower,  leaving 
the  most  compact  and  best  placed  for  the  crop, 
and  fertilise  with  Hamburgh  pollen  when  they  are 


dry  and  the  temperature  of  the  house  has  reached 
the  maximum.  All  the  Muscat-flavoured  varieties, 
with  the  exception  of  Madresfield  Court,  require  a 
little  more  heat  than  Hamburghs  to  set  them 
properly,  and  on  this  account  they  should  be 
grown  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house.  But  the 
mixed  system  is  a  bad  one,  and  the  sooner  the 
large  houses  in  private  places  give  way  to  com- 
partments for  the  different  kinds  of  Grapes,  the 
better  will  our^  culture  be.  The  thinning  of 
Grapes  is  a  very  important  operation,  and  requires 
great  care  both  in  the  manipulation  and  selection 
of  the  berries  intended  to  make  up  the  perfect 
bunch.  If  insufficiently  thinned  the  berries  be- 
come wedged  and  distorted,  and  seldom  keep  well 
even  in  summer,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  too  much 
thinning  results  in  a  large-berried,  straggling 
bunch,  which  never  travels  well,  and  spreads  all 
over  the  dish  as  soon  as  it  is  cut  from  the  Vine. 
To  avoid  these  two  extremes,  so  well  illustrated 
in  one  of  the  classes  at  Manchester,  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  capabilities  of  the  Vine  is 
the  first  essential ;  the  rest  is  a  matter  of 
mechanical  skill ;  but  in  all  cases  the  early  and 
complete  thinning  of  free-setting  kinds  as  soon  as 
they  are  out  of  flower  should  never  be  neglected. 
With  increasing  length  of  days  and  a  continuance 
of  mild  weather,  good  progress  may  be  made  by 
shutting  in  plenty  of  sun  heat,  but  60°  to  65°  for 
Hamburghs,  and  65°  to  70°  for  Muscats  through 
the  night  will  be  quite  sufficient. 

Succession  houses  containing  such  kinds 
as  Black  Morocco,  Mrs.  Pince.  Gros  Colmar,  and 
some  of  the  best  white  varieties,  exclusive  of 
Muscats,  should  be  helped  forward  with  fire  heat 
and  fermenting  material  to  ensure  an  early  break 
and  a  long-growing  season.  If  Hamburghs  are 
not  grown  with  them  for  fertilising  purposes, 
see  that  a  stock  of  pollen  is  collected  from  the 
early  house  when  in  flower.  The  much-neglected 
Black  Morocco,  one  of  our  best  January  Grapes, 
when  left  to  itself  is  an  invariable  failure,  but 
careful  fertilisation  with  Hamburgh  pollen  for 
several  days  in  succession  secures  to  us  a  set 
equal  to  the  most  prolific  Hamburgh.  Provision 
should  also  be  made  for  fertilising  the  Muscats 
when  in  flower,  not  with  _  their  own,  but  with 
foreign  pollen,  which  may  be  kept  for  several 
weeks  in  a  dry,  warm  place  after  it  is  collected. 
An  important  adjunct  in  the  setting  of  all  shy 
kinds  of  Grapes  is  the  maintenance  of  fresh,  active 
roots  in  a  warm,  well-drained  internal  border,  and 
where  these  conditions  do  not  exist  the  vigorous 
application  of  steel  forks,  new  drainage,  and  fresh 
compost  will  be  found  the  best  remedy. 

Late  houses.— The  worst  managed  Vines  in 
many  gardens  are  the  late  ones.  They  are  expected 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  a  house  full  of  bed- 
ding plants  through  the  early  spring,  to  break 
into  growth,  and  set  with  a  minimum  of  fire  heat, 
to  ripen  their  fruit  and  wood  by  September,  and 
support  a  full  crop  until  Christmas,  the  usual 
time  for  bottling.  Another  drawback  is  the  incon- 
venient season  for  renovating  the  borders,  but  this 
should  not  stand  in  the  way,  as  first-rateold  Grapes 
which  will  keep  up  totheadventofnewones cannot 
be  expected  where  the  roots  are  not  in  the  highest 
condition.  Internal  borders  may  be  renovated  at 
any  time  after  the  Grapes  are  ripe  ;  the  month  of 
February  is  perhaps  the  best  for  lifting  and  relay- 
ing the  roots  outtide,  and  quality  being  of  more 
importance  than  quantity,  the  borders  should  be 
elevated  on  good  drainage,  with  a  run  of  6  feet  to 
9  feet  inside  and  out.  Good  sods  of  turf  built  upas 
the  border  is  made  make  the  best  retaining  walls, 
as  they  are  dry,  warm,  and  elastic.  Rich  turfy 
loam,  burnt  earth,  and  about  12  per  cent,  of 
crushed  bones  make  an  excellent  root-produc- 
ing compost,  and  frequent  mulching  with  rotten 
manure  will  keep  them  in  full  activity  near  the 
surface. 

Melons. — Former  directions  having  been  fol- 
lowed, the  first  batch  of  plants  will  now  be  taking 
to  the  compost,  in  which  they  have  to  grow  until 
they  have  matured  a  crop  of  fruit.  If  in  16-inch 
pots,  keep  the  fermenting  leaves  in  which  they 
are  plunged  frequently  turned  and  renovated  with 
a  little  short  horse  manure  to  prevent  the  bottom 
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heat  from  falling  below  85°.  Place  a  stout  stick 
to  each  plant,  and  train  up  to  the  trellis  as  growth 
proceeds.  When  this  stage  has  been  reached  re- 
move all  side  shoots  at  the  first  bud  from  the 
main  stem,  and  carefully  preserve  the  leaves  for 
the  twofold  purpose  of  increasing  the  vigour  of 
the  plants  and  the  prevention  of  canker  when  the 
time  arrives  for  shutting  up  with  strong  heat  and 
an  abundance  of  moisture.  To  secure  an  early 
set  of  fruit  free  kinds  may  be  stopped  when 
they  have  extended  from  3  feet  to  1  feet  over  the 
trellis  ;  they  will  then  throw  out  a  great  number 
of  side  shoots,  bearing  female  blossoms,  which 
must  be  fertilised,  thinned  out,  and  pinched  when 
a  pair  of  equal  size  have  been  decided  upon. 
Although  Melons  are  gross  breederswhen  swelling 
off  a  crop  of  fruit,  they  require  careful  watering 
through  the  early  stages  of  growth,  particularly 
where  the  pots  are  plunged  np  to  the  rims  in 
moist  leaves,  and  unless  the  compost  is  very  poor 
they  never  require  feeding  until  after  the  fruit 
begins  to  swell.  To  keep  ;up  a  steady  supply  of 
fruit  a  few  seeds  should  be  sown  singly  in  small 
3-inch  pots  every  fortnight,  and  all  surplus  plants 
should  be  destroyed  before  they  become  pot- 
bound  and  infested  with  red  spider. 

Chekeies. — As  a  precautionary  measure  in  the 
management  of  these  and  Plums  the  fumigation 
of  the  trees  just  before  the  blossoms  begin  to  ex- 
pand should  never  be  neglected.  Some  growers 
syringe  with  a  strong  decoction  of  Quassia,  but 
Tobacco  smoke  permeates  every  cranny  and  makes 
short  work  where  the  liquid  might  fail.  If  inside 
borders  were  well  watered  and  mulched  at  the 
time  of  starting  the  roots  should  be  in  good  grow- 
ing condition,  but  with  success  in  all  matters  of 
artificial  culture  depending  upon  attention  to 
minor  details,  this  important  point  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Pay  particular  attention  to  ventila- 
tion, as  Cherries,  like  all  other  kinds  of  stone 
fruit,  cannot  be  expected  to  set  in  a  close,  humid 
atmosphere.  Syringe  regularly  until  the  flowers 
begin  to  unfold;  give  a  little  air  at  50°;  gradu- 
ally increase  it  through  the  fore  part  of  the  day 
until  a  free  circulation  is  secured  ;  close  again  at 
the  same  figure,  and  allow  the  temperature  to  re- 
cede to  40°  when  fire-heat  is  needed,  and  45° 
with  a  chink  of  air  when  the  weather  is  mild. 
When  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded  and  a  sharp 
shake  sets  the  pollen  free,  fertilise  with  a  camel's- 
bair  brush  about  noon  on  fine  days.  Discontinue 
syringing,  but  damp  the  floors  frequently  when 
there  is  a  circulation  of  air  strong  enough  to  pre- 
vent condensation  of  moisture  on  the  glass  and 
petals  of  the  flowers. 

Stbaweeeries. — It  is  a  practice  with  many  to 
dig  amongst  Strawberries  at  this  season,  but  it  is 
a  great  mistake,  as  by  so  doing  surface  roots  are 
injured  and  destroyed,  and  these  are  the  most 
important  and  principal  feeders.  Another  thing 
that  is  almost  tqually  hurtful  to  Strawberries  is 
denuding  the  plants  of  their  old  foliage,  which  is 
their  natural  protection,  and  should  not  be  re- 
moved, as  it  breaks  the  wind  in  March  and 
shelters  the  young  leaves.  Instead  of  the  trim- 
ming to  which  they  are  usually  subjected,  it  will 
be  much  better  to  allow  the  foliage  to  remain, 
and  to  add  another  coat  by  covering  the  ground 
among  the  plants  with  short  stable  manure.  Be- 
fore this  is  done,  however,  the  ground  should  be 
cleaned  by  hoeing,  but  only  just  sufficiently  deep 
to  cut  up  the  weeds,  which  may  then  be  raked  off. 
In  some  gardens  where  the  soil  is  stiff,  wet,  and 
cold,  slugs  are  troublesome,  and  as  their  head- 
quarters are  generally  among  the  Strawberry  beds, 
it  is  a  good  plan  before  putting  on  the  manure  to 
mix  some  soot  and  fresh  slaked  lime  with  it,  which 
will  not  only  be  fatal  to  the  slugs  harbouring 
about  the  plants,  but  will  destroy  their  eggs  at 
the  same  time,  and  thus  prevent  further  breeding. 
It  often  happens  that  old  plants  of  Strawberries 
grow  themselves  out  of  the  ground  as  it  were, 
and  in  cases  of  this  kind  it  will  do  them  much 
good  to  top-dress  with  an  inch  or  two  of  rich 
mould,  and  to  work  it  well  up  round  the  collars, 
when  the  plants  will  soon  root  out  from  the  stems 
and  gain  much  in  strength.  Where  beds  are  ex- 
hausted and  it  is  desired  to  make  fresh  ones  this 


is  a  good  season  to  do  it,  but  the  land  where  it  is 
intended  to  plant  should  be  deeply  trenched  and 
heavily  manured,  as  success  in  the  growing  of 
Strawberries  depends  on  their  roots  getting  well 
down.  In  trenching,  however,  the  sub-soil 
should  not  be  brought  to  the  top,  but  kept  below 
and  have  the  manure  mixed  in  with  it  there,  to 
which  the  roots  will  be  attracted,  and  there  find 
nourishment. 

Easpbeeeies.— These,  like  Strawberries,  are 
often  much  weakened  and  injured  by  the  spade 
or  fork,  as,  being  surface  rooters,  they  cannot  be 
dug  amongst  without  the  principal  feeders  being 
destroyed,  and  therefore  the  ground  should  never 
be  disturbed  beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  keeping  weeds  down.  The  way  we  manage  is 
to  give  a  good  dressing  of  half-rotten  manure, 
which  we  put  on  immediately  after  the  canes  are 
thinned  out  and  restaked  and  tied,  and  as  it  lies 
the  greater  part  of  the  winter,  the  juices  get 
washed  out  and  enrich  the  soil  for  the  plants. 
During  spring  and  summer  the  manure  is  of  equal 
or  even  greater  service  by  the  shade  it  affords, 
thus  preventing  evaporation,  a  point  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  case  of  Kaspberries,  as  they  re- 
quire much  moisture  when  swelling  and  ripening 
their  fruit.  Amulching,  in  a  great  measure,  secures 
this  for  them,  especially  when  put  on  early,  as 
then  the  rains  are  kept  in  the  earth  instead  of 
being  drawn  out  by  the  sun  and  wind  in  spring. 
Many  who  grow  Raspberries  find  it  difficult  to 
get  stakes  to  support  them,  and  various  are  the 
plans  adopted  to  do  without  them,  one  of  the  best 
being  to  bring  half  the  canes  of  one  plant  over  to 
the  other,  so  that  they  meet  and  form  an  arch  by 
bending  and  interlacing  or  tying  the  tops.  Another 
good  way  is  to  strain  a  strong  piece  of  galvanised 
wire  down  the  sides  of  the  rows,  to  which  the 
canes  may  be  made  fast.  What  we  prefer,  how- 
ever, are  iron  rods,  which,  though  a  little  dear  at 
first,  are  the  cheapest  and  best  in  the  end,  as  they 
last  for  an  indefinite  time.  Bars  about  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  are  quite  large  and  strong  enough,  and 
as  they  are  made  in  15-foot  lengths,  they  are  long 
enough  for  three  stakes  ;  a  ton  of  metal,  costing 
about  ^7,  will  make  a  great  number.  All  the 
labour  required  in  reference  to  them  is  just  to  cut 
them  and  hammer  one  end  to  a  point  when  red 
hot,  and  then  dip  it  in  tar,  which  will  preserve  it 
from  rusting.  The  other  part  may  either  be 
brushed  with  tar  or  painted  lead  colour,  either  of 
which  will  last  on  for  years. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

NOTES  ON  THE  PINE-APPLE. 
When  foreign  Pine-apples  became  so  plentiful, 
cheap,  and  good  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  predicted 
that  they  would  exterminate  Pine-apple  cultiva- 
tion in  this  country ;  and  although  this  inay  have 
been  the  case  in  a  few  instances,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  Pine-apples  are  still  grown  exten- 
sively and  to  perfection  in  many  gardens.  Many 
proprietors  I  know  are  proud  of  their  home-grown 
Pine-apples,  which  they  prefer  as  much  to  foreign 
ones  as  they  would  home  farm  produce  to  tinned 
eatables  from  the  antipodes.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  think  that  Pine-apples  can  still  be  grown 
profitably.  It  is  rare  that  good  Pines  of  home  or 
foreign  growth  can  be  bought  in  the  market  at 
less  than  2s.  per  lb.  Ordinary  fruit  will  average 
5  lbs.  each,  and  10s.  for  5-lb.  Pine-apples  is  as 
cheap  as  anyone  could  wish  to  buy  them.  One 
hundred  of  these  cut  annually  would  realise  .£50, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  that  number  could  be  grown 
for  less  tl an  that  if  their  cultivation  was  rightly 
understood  and  gone  about  in  a  proper  way.  In 
doing  this  I  would  not  have  special  houses  for 
Pines  only ;  they  should  be  grown  in  connection 
with  other  things.  Pine  houses  may  conveniently 
have  a  bed  in  the  centre  in  which  to  grow  the 
Pines,  and  the  shelves  around  might  always  be 
profitably  used  for  such  things  as  Strawberries, 
Kidney  Beans,  Tomatoes,  and  similar  material  in 
spring,  and  for  plants  and  flowers  throughout  the 
summer  and  winter.  In  one  of  our  lean-to  Pine 
houses  we  have  at  present  Kidney  Beans,  Peach 


trees  in  pots,  now  well  set  with  fruit,  and  Pice 
plants  in  a  bed  in  the  centre,  small  decorative 
plants  being  placed  at  each  end  of  the  bed  and 
along  the  front.  Then  there  is  a  narrow  pathway 
all  round,  and  in  front,  close  to  the  glass, 
another  shelf  full  of  Black  Prince  Straw- 
berry plants.  At  one  end  there  is  trained 
against  the  glass  a  plant  of  Bougainvillea  gla- 
bra, and  at  the  other  Clerodendron  Balfouri, 
both  of  which  supply  large  quantities  of  flowers. 
Altogether  I  consider  this  house  a  very  profitable 
one,  and  I  would  direct  the  attention  of  those  who 
think  that  they  cannot  grow  Pines  profitably  to 
some  arrangement  of  this  kind.  Apart  from  this, 
however,  I  have  no  objection  to 

Houses  wholly  devoted  to  Pine  cultubb 
when  they  can  be  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  but 
we  cannot  afford  to  do  that  here,  as  we  have  con- 
stantly to  make  the  most  of  our  glass  houses  by 
what  may  be  called  combination  crops.  Let  Pines 
be  housed  as  they  may,  however,  the  only  object  to 
aim  at  is  to  grow  the  plants  to  maturity  and  fruit 
them  as  quickly  as  possible.  Many  years  ago  it 
was  frequently  three  years  from  the  time  the 
sucker  was  put  in  until  a  fruit  was  cut ;  under 
that  system  I  would  not  say  that  Pines  could  be 
grown  profitably,  but  when  grown  and  fruited  off 
in  half  that  time  results  are  very  different.  Then 
propagation  and  fruiting  go  on  in  rapid  succession 
and  the  supply  is  quick  and  constant.  There  is 
as  much  difference  between  ancient  and  modern 
Pine  growing  as  between  ancient  and  modern 
Orchid  culture.  Both  are  better  understood  now 
than  they  ever  were,  and  the  high  temperatures, 
which  elongated  Pine  plants  so  much,  long  rests, 
and  uncertain  results  are,  as  a  rule,  now  unknown. 
Large  pots,  too,  have  been  done  away  with,  and 
finer  fruits  are  now  had  from  10-inch  pots  than 
could  be  formerly  secured  in  14-inch  ones. 
Altogether,  modern  Pine  growing  is  easy  and  re- 
munerative compared  with  what  it  used  to  be, 
and  this  makes  it  all  the  more  to  be  regretted 
that  Pine  culture  is  not  more  extensively  practised 
than  it  is.     In  dealing  with 

A  few  peominent  points  of  cultuee,  I  may 
say  that  the  smooth-leaved  Cayenne,  black  Ja- 
maica, and  Charlotte  Rothschild  are  excellent 
varieties  for  general  culture ;  The  Queen,  too,  is 
good ;  but,  owing  to  its  only  being  at  its  best  in 
flavour  in  late  spring  and  throughout  the 
summer,  it  has  no  merits  as  a  winter  or 
short-day  fruit.  As  a  breeder  it  has  no  equal, 
suckers  being  produced  in  endless  numbers  from 
the  time  when  the  plants  are  quite  small  until 
their  end.  On  the  other  hand,  the  smooth-leaved 
Cayenne  and  Charlotte  Rothschild  are  often  shy 
as  regards  forming  suckers ;  indeed,  they  hardly 
ever  produce  them  in  any  quantity  or  size  until 
the  fruit  is  visible.  Surplus  stock  of  this  Pine  is 
rare.  There  is  one  way  of  inducing  those  that 
are  shy  as  regards  bearing  suckers  to  be  freer  in 
that  respect,  viz.,  watering  not  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  but  well  up  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
Smooth-leaved  plants  thus  treated  have  often 
thrown  up  more  than  half-a-dozen  suckers  at  a 
time,  and  early— a  great  advantage,  as  the  suckers 
acquire  a  good  size  by  the  time  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe.  The  suckers  on  Queens  are  often  a  nuisance, 
clusters  of  them  growing  up  from  the  base  of  the 
stem,  and  others  further  up,  until  the  fruit  is 
often  almost  hidden,  when  all  are  left  on  ;  but  the 
best  way  is  only  to  allow  each  plant  to  bear  two 
suckers ;  all  the  others  should  be  broken  off  as  soon 
as  they  appear.  As  to  taking  off  suckers  for  stock, 
I  would  never  be  tied  to  a  particular  time.  As 
the  fruit  ripens,  the  suckers  ought  to  be  making 
proportionate  progress,  and  may  be  taken  and 
potted  from  February  until  October.  Potting 
often  generally  means  cutting  fruit  often,  as  small 
batches  following  each  other  in  quick  succession 
are  more  useful  than  scores  coming  in  together  at 
long  intervals.  The  best  suckers  are  those  with 
robust  dark  green  leaves  and  nut-brown  coloured 
at  the  base.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  always 
hardy,  root  quickly,  and  not  liable  to  decay  like 
those  that  are  green,  tender,  and  juicy.  At  first, 
they  are  best  potted  singly  in  6-inch  pots.  Rough 
loam  and   nothing    else    is    the    best    material 
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in  which  to  pot  rootless  suckers;  good  drain- 
age is  very  essential.  A  bottom  heat  of  80° 
and  with  the  pots  firmly  plunged  up  to  the  rim 
will  cause  them  to  form  many  roots  in  three  or  four 
weeks  at  any  time.  From  6-inch  pots  they  may 
be  transferred  into  10-inch  ones.  tSuckers  potteii 
now  may  be  in  their  fruiting  pots  by  April 
or  May,  and  by  October  they  will  be  well  deve- 
loped plants,  many  of  which  will  show  fruit  by  the 
time  they  are  twelve  months  old.  Satisfactory 
growth  is  best  insured  when  a  bottom  heat  of  about 
80°  can  be  given  them  when  they  are  gaining  size  or 
swelling  their  fruit.  At  times,  when  resting 
before  being  forced  into  fruit,  the  bottom-heat 
may  be  20°  or  30°  less  than  80°.  When  de- 
veloping, the  top-heat  may  range  from  65°  to  80°, 
according  to  the  weather.  On  fine  days  we  often 
have  the  temperatures  up  to  the  latter  figure  or 
higher,  and  in  frosty  weather  we  have  had  them 
for  many  days  together  as  low  as  40°,  and  the 
Pines  were  not  injured;  but  low  temperatures 
must  always  form  guides  for  giving  moisture, 
especially  at  the  root.  Stagnant  moisture  at  the 
root  is  the  one  thing  to  be  avoided  above  all  others 
in  Pine  culture.  It  is  astonishing  how  healthy 
and  extra  robust-looking  Pine  plants  keep  in  a 
very  low  temperature  if  kept  during  that  time  on 
the  side  of  dryness  at  the  root.  The  other  day  I 
potted  a  number  of  suckers  which  had  been  in  6- 
inch  pots  since  November;  no  water  was  given 
them  during  the  time  when  they  occupied  these 
pots — a  period  of  about  three  months— and  the 
soil  in  which  they  were  growing  was  one  mass  of 
healthy  roots,  all  apparently  looking  out  for  food^ 
and  very  different  from  the  half-dead-looking 
roots  which  may  be  seen  on  plants  which  have 
had  too  much  water  at  the  root.  In  transferring 
Pine  plants  from  sucker  pots  to  fruiting  ones  only 
rough  pieces  of  turf  should  be  used,  giving  little 
or  no  manure,  except,  perhaps,  a  little  horse 
droppings,  or,  better  still,  ground  half-inch  bones ; 
the  new  soil  should  never  be  watered  until  many 
fresh  roots  have  found  their  way  into  it. 

Cambrian. 


Mrs.  Plncb's  Black  Muscat.— As  I  once 
took  a  journey  to  Exeter  to  see  and  report  on  this 
Grape,  and  as  I  have  grown  it  rather  extensively, 
and  often  met  with  it  in  great  perfection,  I 
have  much  plea-ure  in  confirming  all  that  is  said 
in  its  favour  in  The  Garden  (p.  158).  It  is  with- 
out doubt  one  of  the  finest  Ilavoured  Grapes  in 
cultivation,  and  when  slightly  shrivelled  I  have 
kept  it  in  good  condition  until  the  end  of  Jlay. 
In  some  places  it  always  colours  well,  though  in 
more  it  is  foxy  in  regard  to  colour.  Even  when 
coloured,  jet  black  like  Sloes,  this  Mrs.  Pince 
Muscat  loses  a  good  deal  of  its  colour  by  long 
keeping.  The  late  Mr.  Turner,  of  Chadacre  Hall, 
my  friend  and  neigbbour,  for  many  years  grew 
this  Grape  better  than  ever  I  have  seen  it  else- 
where in  an  open  airy  vinery  with  his  Hamburghs, 
and  generally  kept  some  of  his  noble  jet  black, 
densely  bloomed  bunches  till  February.  Were  it 
as  sure  a  setter  as  the  Muscat  or  Lady  Downes, 
few  who  have  tasted  Mrs.  Pince's  Muscat  would 
care  to  grow  or  cut  either  of  them  again.— 
D.  T.  F. 

G-roa  Maroo  Grape.— Last  autumn  I  saw 
at  Nowton  Court  Vines  of  this  Grape  growing  on 
the  back  wall  of  a  vinery,  planted  between  Alicante 
and  other  sorts,  and  it  beat  them  all  for  finish; 
the  berries  were  as  black  and  well  coloured  as 
Sloes,  and  equally  well  covered  with  a  blue-black 
bloom.  Not  only  was  this  so,  but  every  bunch 
was  perfect  as  to  shape  and  set,  and  several  were 
so  low  on  the  Vines  as  to  quite  touch  the  ground, 
thus  showing  how  little  light  and  sun  the  berries 
had  so  far  from  the  roof.  If  Gros  Maroc  will  suc- 
ceed under  such  unfavourable  conditions  and 
produce  such  fine  fruit  as  that  at  Nowton,  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  its  value  for  planting  in 
late  houses,  where  it  will,  I  think,  be  found  most 
serviceable  for  succeeding  the  Black  Hamburgh, 
as  it  appears  to  keep  longer  sound  than  that  well- 
known  variety,  but  whether  it  will  be  a  late  Grape. 
like  Alicante,  remains  to  be  seen.  In  flavour  and 
appearance  it  is  certainly  superior  to  it,  and  I  have 


no  doubt,  when  better  known,  that  it  will  be 
largely  grown,  and  take  a  leading  position  among 
the  most  popular  sorts.  As  to  its  being  difficult 
to  propagate,  I  cannot  understand,  as  all  ripe 
wood  of  Vines  put  in  and  kept  in  heat  roots  freely, 
and  that  of  Gros  Maroc  should  form  no  exception. 
In  growth,  as  shown  at  Nowton,  it  is  quite  equal 
to  any  other.  The  habit  and  general  character  of 
the  foliage  looked  to  me  to  be  a  good  deal  like 
that  of  the  Hamburgh,  as  did  also  the  bunches  and 
berries,  except  that  the  latter  were  more  oval  and 
fine  in  the  skin.— J.  Sheppard,  WooU-cratunc 
Park 

This  Grape  has  been  in  (he  country  nearly 

thirty  jears,  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  it  has 
not  been  more  extensively  grown,  especially  after 
it  has  been  considered  worthy  of  a  Royal  Horti- 
cultural first-class  certificate,  and  also  acknow- 
ledged at  the  great  International  Exhibition  at 
Manchester  as  being  a  first  class  Grape  both  for 
private  use  and  exhibition,  a  character  endorsed 
by  Mr.  Coleman,  who,  I  observe,  has  got  itgrowing 
both  on  its  own  roots  and  grafted.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  the  result,  under  both 
modes  of  treatment,  is  equally  satisfactory,  and 
also  on  what  stock  Mr.  Coleman  has  it  grafted.  1 
purchased  a  fruiting  cane  of  Gros  Maroc  as  soon 
as  it  was  procurable,  and  it  produced  two  or  three 
puny  bunches.  The  terminal  shoot  I  inarched  on 
a  strong  Black  Hamburgh,  and  it  produced  the 
same  year  a  very  fine  cane.  It  is  unmistakably  a 
strong  constituted  variety,  a  good  bearer,  free 
setter;  in  fact  defi.cient  in  no  point  to  the  eye,  even 
the  most  fastidious,  but  its  flavour,  even  at  the 
best,  in  my  experience  never  exceeds  that  of  Ali- 
cante, and  if  the  bunches  are  kept  till  January 
they  are  positively  uneatable.  —  R.  Westcott, 
Rahy  Oasde,  Durham. 


Books. 

THE    HIGH   ALPS  OF  NEW  ZEALAND.* 

This  is  a  most  interesting  little  book,  written  by 
a  well-known  member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  and  it 
describes  a  six  months'  holiday  spent  on  a  voyage 
to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  for  the  purpose  of 
ascending  Mount  Cook  (alt,  12,3-18  feet).  A  brief 
account  of  the  trip  had  already  appeared  in  the 
"  Transactions  "  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and 
also  in  the  "  Al^-^ine  Journal,"  but  our  author, 
wisely  yielding  to  the  opinions  of  acquaintances  in 
New  Zealand  and  of  friends  at  home,  has  now 
recorded  his  experiences  in  bock  form.  The  result 
to  the  reader  fond  of  travel  is  full  of  interest— a 
simple,  scholarly  record,  which  will  bear  reading 
over  and  over  again. 

Mr.  Green  was  accompanied  on  his  expedition  by 
two  Swiss  guides — Smil  Doss  and  Ulrich  Kauf- 
mann — and  he  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  the  s.s. 
Garontie  on  November  12,  1882;  he  was  home 
again  on  May  20,  1883.  and,  as  he  tells  us  at 
p.  ;i3(>,  "a  week  later  I  had  resumed  all  my  old 
home  life  and  occupations,  and  the  pastsix  months 
seemed  like  a  pleasing  dream."  A  case  of  small- 
pox having  broken  out  on  board  the  s.s.  Garonne, 
Mr.  Green  was  debarred  from  landing  at  the  Cape, 
as  he  had  intended  to  have  done,  and  even  on 
arriving  in  Australia  the  inconveniences  of  a  week 
or  two  in  a  quarantine  station  had  to  be  submitted 
to,  but  altogether  the  voyage  and  its  results  were 
satisfactory.  It  is  interesting  to  hear  that  New 
Zealand  is  to  Australia  what  Switzerland  is  to 
England.  When  the  well-to-do  Australian  citizen 
feels  baked  and  parched  by  the  hot  summer  wind, 
when  the  invalids  or  convalescents  seek  change 
of  air,  they  may  choose  between  two  cour;?e8  — 
either  to  go  to  Europe  or  to  New  Zealand  ;  the 
latter,  being  nearer,  is  daily  becoming  more 
popular.  The  work  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  ex- 
periences of  mountain  climbing,  but  there  is  a  fund 
of  quiet  humour  and  a  good  deal  of  information 
which  the  general  reader  will  be  glad  to  devour. 
Leaving  Melbourne  on  his  way  to  New  Zealand,  a 
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stoppage  is  made  at  Hobart  Town,  Tasmania, 
where  the  climate  is  said  to  be  delightful ;  and  on 
returning  to  the  steamer,  after  a  pleasant  time 
ashore,  our  author  notes  that  the  bulk  of  the 
cargo  from  Tasmania  to  New  Zealand  consisted 
"  of  split  staves  of  Gum  tree  wood  for  fencing,  a 
thousand  cases  of  ripe  Green  Gages,  Apricots,  Pears, 
and  other  fruits,  and  fifty  casks  of  llaspberriesfor 
the  manufacture  of  jam  and  syrup  in  New  Zea- 
land." Evidently  the  Tasmanians  had  anticipated 
Mr.  Gladstone.  Again,  "  the  floras  of  Australia 
and  of  New  Zealand  are  marked  by  special  fea- 
tures, which,  while  giving  to  each  a  well-marked 
character,  differentiate  them  in  a  most  decided 
manner.  Nothing  is  more  striking  in  an  Austra- 
lian landscape,  even  to  a  most  casual  observer,  than 
the  dark  blue-black  appearance  of  the  Gum  tree 
forests,  a  softer  green  being  in  some  places 
caused  by  the  presence  of  Acacias  and  other  trees. 
In  New  Zealand  no  Gum  trees  or  Acacias  were 
found  indigenous,  but  it  has  its  grand  forests  of 
Kauri  Pines  (Agathis  (Dammara)  australis)  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  and  the  flax-producing  Lily  (Phor 
mium  tenax)  is  peculiar  to  New  Zealand  and  Nor- 
folk Island."  Ferns  are  cosmopolitan,  of  course, 
but  here  they  form  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
forest  scenery,  varying  in  size  from  the  great  ar- 
borescent Dicksonia  antarctica  to  the  most  exqui- 
site little  Hymenophylla,  scarcely  larger  than  the 
smallest  of  Mosses.  The  sub-arbore^cent  Filmy 
Ferns  also  here  reach  their  highest  development, 
being  represented  by  Todea  superba  and  one  or 
two  other  species.  Christchurch  is  described  as  a 
very  pleasant  place— "a  city  of  the  plains,"  sur- 
rounded by  pretty  gardens,  snug  little  homesteads 
and  fields  green  with  European  Grass — a  delicious 
change  after  the  sunburnt  suburbs  of  Melbourne. 
Leaving  Albury,  a  place  called  Fairlie  Creek  is 
reached,  and  cultivated  farms  were  now  on  either 
side  of  the  road,  and  here  and  there  patches 
of  vivid  green  on  the  hillsides  showed  where 
the  soil  was  gradually  being  reclaimed  from  its 
native  state  by  the  sowing  of  European  Clover 
and  Grasses.  A  strange  fact  concerning  the  red 
Clover  is  that  it  will  not  seed  in  New  Zealand, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  humble-bee,  which  is 
the  insect  adapted  by  Nature  to  fertilise  its  flowers. 
White  Clover,  on  the  other  hand,  thrives  amazingly, 
and  as  the  introduction  of  humble-bees  has 
now  been  effected,  Mr.  Green  hopes  that  they  may 
*' improve  each  shining  hour  "  among  the  Clover 
fields  of  their  new  home.  Aj}roj?os  of  the  red 
Clover  refusing  to  bear  seeds  owing  to  the  absence 
of  the  proper  kind  of  bee  in  New  Zealand,  we  may 
allude  to  the  cummon  Scarlet  Runner  Bean  (Pha- 
seolus  multiflorus),  which  is  said  never  to  produce 
seeds  in  its  native  habitat  in  South  America,  but 
which  is  abundantly  fertilised  by  bees  in  English 
gardens. 

In  addition  to  the  useful  plants  introduced  by  the 
settlers,  a  vast  number  of  weeds  have  also  thriven 
in  their  new  home.  Thistles  especially  are  a  great 
nuisance  ;  flocks  of  English  sparrows  are  plentiful, 
twittering  among  the  shrubs  near  the  farms,  and, 
with  other  imported  birds,  give  an  appearance  of 
homely  life  to  the  scene.  European  rabbits  have, 
like  the  weeds,  proved  a  nuisance  in  some  dis- 
tricts. One  advantage  which  the  farmers  have  in 
New  Zealand  over  those  at  home  is,  that  the 
winters  are  so  mild,  that  the  cattle  need  neither 
housing  nor  hand-feeding,  so  there  is  little  ne- 
cessity for  the  culture  of  green  crops  for  a  winter's 
supply,  and,  again,  hay  need  not  be  saved  for  them. 
Our  travellers  are  now.  however,  fairly  on  their  way 
to  the  mountain,  and,  having  passed  the  mouth 
of  the  Hooker  valley  with  its  devastating  tor- 
rents, they  quickly  reached  the  flats  under  the 
great  southern  spur  of  Mount  Cook,  which,  having 
lain  undisturbed  by  glacier  torrents  for  centuries, 
were  covered  with  rank  herbage.  Many  pretty 
marsh  flowers  peeped  through  the  Tussock  Grass, 
and  clumps  of  Wild  Irishman  (Discaria  Tomatou) 
and  New  Zealand  Flax  (Phormium  tenax)  adorned 
the  mountain  side.  Great  masses  of  scrubby 
vegetation  extended  upwards  to  a  height  of  2000 
feet,  and  this  consisted  of  Fagus  clifiortioideu, 
really  a  small-leaved  Beech,  although  always 
called  White  Birch  by  the  settlers.  Podocarpus 
nivalis    was  common ;  in   aspect    this   bush  re- 
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sembles  a  Juniper,  its  bright  red,  berry-like  fruits 
being  very  pleasantly  flavoured.  Thorny  Wild 
Irishman  and  thong-like  Supple  Jack  barred  the 
way,  but  coaspicuous  above  all  were  the  different 
kinds  of  Veronica,  more  than  60  species  of  which 
are  indigenous. 

"  Of  smaller  plants,  the  great  Ranunculus  Lyalli, 
or  Mount  Cook  Lily  (Lily  of  the  Shepherds)  of 
the  colonists,  was  especially  interesting,  and  its 
large  succulent  leaves,  each  about  the  size  of  a 
saucer,  afforded  us  a  cool  lining  for  our  hats  and 
served  as  a  protection  against  the  midday  snn. 
Large  white  Atters  (Celmisias),  with  flowers 
4  inches  in  diameter,  peeped  forth  from  the 
boulders  where  any  dampness  oozed  from  the  hill 
side,  and  the  more  shady  nooks  were  overgrown  with 
Ferns,  Aspidium  aculeatum  being  of  most  frequent 
occurrence.  Amongst  the  bushes  we  now  and 
then  came  upon  one  of  those  utterly  wrong-headed- 
looking  trees  (Panax  longissimum),  which  ap- 
peared more  like  a  lot  of  leather  straps  hanging 
up  on  a  stick  to  dry  than  anything  else  I  can  think 
of.  The  general  tone  of  the  scrub  and  forest  was 
dark  green,  but  it  was  lit  up  here  and  there  by 
clumps  of  the  delicate  pale  green  leave.i  of  a  tree 
bearing  immense  clusters  of  large  white  flowers 
(Plagianthus  Lyalli),  and  as  a  number  of  other 
trees,  including  Veronicas,  were  covered  with 
blossom,  there  was  much  in  the  charming 
surface  of  the  vegetation  to  compensate  for 
the  scratches  on  the  face,  hands,  and  shins 
which  forcing  our  way  thrcugh  the  scrub  in- 
volved. On  the  hillsides  the  trees  grew  about 
20  feet  high,  but  on  the  moraine  we  were  seldom 
compelled  to  enter  scrub  much  higher  than  our 
heads,  and  the  really  dense  portion  was  rarely 
more  than  4  feet  deep.  However,  as  it  covered 
the  boulders,  so  as  to  hide  all  hollows,  we 
often  dropped  into  a  pit,  and  as  these  pits  were 
certain  to  contain  a  well-developed  specimen  of  a 
Wild  Spaniard  (Aciphylla  squarrosa),  with  swords 
quite  4  feet  long  and  a  flower-stalk  armed  with 
spines,  sometimes  10  feet  high,  such  a  fall  in- 
volved the  most  excruciating  prodding  about  the 
legs,  and  the  execrations  which  sometimes  rose 
above  the  Veronicas  had  better  be  left  unre- 
corded 1"  Climbing  iMount  Cook  was  no  easy  task — 
scrambling  among  boulders,  up  and  down  slippery 
ice  steps,  and  over  the  treacheious  snow  bridges 
which  spanned  the  gaping  crevasses  ;  but  at  length 
the  summit  is  reached  as  the  evening  of  the  1st 
of  March  is  rapidly  on  the  wane  Then  comes  the 
real  difficulty  of  mountain  climbing — the  descent, 
for,  as  some  one  wittily  said,  *'  A  man  on  a  moun- 
tain goes  up  like  a  monkey  and  comes  down  like 
a  bear."  The  fifth  and  last  camp  could  not  be  re 
gained,  and  so  one  whole  dreary  night  had  to  be 
spent  awake,  wet,  tired,  and  hungry,  on  a  ledge  of 
rock  fully  exposed  to  cold  wind  and  the  pelting  rain. 
The  camp  was  reached  safely,  however,  on  the 
following  day,  and  the  long  climb  and  return — 
altogether  a  stretch  of  sixty-two  hours — was  over, 
and  bruises  and  hardships  were  soon  forgotten  in 
well-earned  repose.  The  lower  part  of  the  spur 
above  the  glacier  was  remarkable,  alpine  flowers 
being  here  seen  in  profusion.  "  Every  cleft  was 
adorned  with  the  Edelweiss  in  full  bloom,"  and 
every  spot  on  the  verlical  rocks  to  which  herbage 
could  cling  bore  its  tufts  of  Snow  Grass  and  quan- 
tities of  a  little  Eyebright  (Euphrasia  sp.),  almost 
identical  to  a  casual  observer  with  the  Eyebright 
of  our  northern  land.  At  a  lower  altitude  (5000 
feet)  patches  of  Ranunculus  sericophyllus,  Ligus- 
ticum  aromaticum,  Raoulia  grandiflora,  Hectorella 
caespitosa,  and  Celmisia  sessiliflora  were  met  with. 
Here  also  the  new  Haastia  Greeni  was  dis- 
covered, at  an  elevation  of  6500  feet.  Above  this 
all  life  ceased  except  so  far  as  it  was  represented 
by  an  ubiquitous  little  Lichen.  At  7000  feet  above 
cea  level  Nature  here  assumed  an  aspect  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  10,000  feet  line  in  our 
Northern  Alps  ! 

One  or  two  of  the  plants  mentioned  deserve 
notice,  and,  better  still,  introduction  to  our 
gardens.  Ranunculus  L)'alli  has  bloomed  in 
London,  having  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Peter 
Veitch  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  but  it  has,  I  am 
afraid,  nearly  died  out  in  Europe.  Celmisias,  with 
"  Daisy-like   flowers    4    inches    across,"  make   a 


gardener's  mouth  water,  and  the  same  individual 
may  be  excused  if  he  expresses  a  wish  for  Veronica 
macrantha  (p.  206),  with  "  white  blossoms  re- 
sembling those  of  an  Azalea  1"  And  now  that  the 
culture  of  the  Swiss  Edelweiss  is  an  accomplished 
fact,  of  course  one  longs  to  grow  its  representa- 
tive (Helicbrysumgrandiceps), which  our  mountain 
climbers  found  so  plentifully  on  the  New  Zealand 
Alps. 

The  narrative  throughout  is  a  lively  and  pleasant 
one.  Mr.  Green  and  his  two  sturdy  Swiss  guides 
seem  to  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  roughing  it  on 
Mount  Cook,  and  from  our  rather  copious  quota- 
tions it  will  be  seen  that  our  author  had  an  eye  for 
beautiful  vegetation— indeed,  for  natural  history 
generally — as  well  as  for  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain he  had  come  12,000  miles  to  explore.  The 
little  mi,-eries  of  quarantine,  of  rough  travel,  of 
hunger,  thirst,  and  of  bruised  extremities,  and 
aching  bones  did  not  materially  damp  the  spirits 
of  the  little  party.  Some  little  sport  was  afforded 
by  the  wild  ducks,  and  the  parrots  and  the  inqui- 
sitive wekabirds'afforded  considerable  amusement. 
We  lay  down  this  spirited  book  with  regret,  and 
most  cordially  recommend  it  to  all  interested  in 
mountain  climbiog,  or  in  the  fauna  and  flora  of 
the  New  Zealand  Alps.  F.  W.  li. 


THE  COTTON  THISTLE. 

(ONOPOEDON      ACANTHIUM.) 

There  are  a  great  many  hardy  plants  which,  on 
account  of  their  grossness,  are  unsuitable  for  the 


The  Cotton  or  Scotch  Thistle. 

ordinary  flower  border,  yet  we  cannot  afford  to 
dispense  with  them  altogether,  as  most  of  them 
possess  bold  leafage  and  stately  growth.  The 
Cotton  Thistle  belongs  to  this  class,  and  a  really 
ornamental  plant  it  is  when  seen  in  luxuriant 
growth  such  as  it  attains  in  a  light,  rich  soil  in 
sheltered  nooks.  Its  large,  bold  foliage  is  covered 
entirely  with  a  cottony  white  downy  substance, 
which  gives  the  plant  quite  a  silvery  appearance  ; 
it  often  grows  as  much  as  7  feet  and  8  feet  high, 
and  its  stout,  forking  branches  spread  out  widely 
at  the  base,  so  that  the  plant  acquires  a  pyramidal 
growth.  In  almost  every  garden  there  are  places 
in  which  this  plant  can  show  itself  off  to 
advantage,  particularly  if  placed  in  proximity  to 
green  foliage  as  a  background.  Though  it  is 
grateful  for  shelter,  it  likes  plenty  of  light,  and 
never  grows  lo  perfection  if  shaded.  It  is  not  a 
true  perennial ;  after  flowering  it  generally  dies 
away,  but  as  it  seeds  freely,  plants  of  it  can  easily 
be  raised  ;  in  fact,  as  a  rule,  it  sows  itself.  Onopor- 
don  illyricum  and  0.  arabicum  are  two  fine  plants 
also,  but  not  so  desirable  as  0.  Acanthium.    The 


latter,  though  also  called  the  Scotch  Thistle,  is  re- 
garded as  a  doubtful  native  of  Scotland  by 
Sowerby.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  England,  grow- 
ing by  the  roadsides  and  in  waste  places.  This 
plant  is  the  national  emblem  of  Scotland,  and  is 
also  the  badge  of  the  Stuarts. 


THE  GUM  DISEASE  IN  TREES.* 

An  essay,  by  Dr.  Beijerinck,  on  the  contagion  of 
the  gum  disease  in  plants,  lately  published  by  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Amsterdam,  con- 
tains some  useful  facts.  The  gum  disease  (gum- 
mosis,  gum-flux)  is  only  too  well  known  to  all  who 
grow  Peaches,  Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries,  or  other 
stone  fruits.  A  similar  disease  produces  gum  arable, 
gum  tragacanth,  and  probably  many  resins  and 
gum  resins.  It  shows  itself  openly  in  the  exuda- 
tion of  thick  and  sticky  or  hard  and  dry  lumps  of 
gum,  which  cling  on  branches  of  any  of  these  trees 
where  they  have  been  cracked  or  wounded  through 
the  bark.  Dr.  Beijerinck  was  induced  to  make 
experimental  inoculations  of  the  gum  disease  by 
suspicions  that,  like  some  others  observed  in 
plants,  it  was  due  to  backteria.  He  ascertained 
that  it  is  in  a  high  degree  contagious,  and  can 
easily  be  produced  by  inserting  the  gum  under  the 
edge  of  a  wound  through  the  bark  of  any  of  the 
trees  above  named.  The  observation  that  heated 
or  long-boiled  pieces  of  gum  lose  their  contagious 
property  made  it  most  probable  that  a  living  or- 
ganism was  concerned  in  the  contagions;  and  he 
then  found  that  only  those  pieces  of  the  gum  con- 
veyed contagion  in  which,  whether  with  or  without 
backteria,  there  were  spores  of  a  relatively  highly 
organised  fungus,  belonging  to  the  class  of  As- 
comycetes ;  and  that  these  spores,  inserted  by 
themselves  under  the  bark,  produced  the  same 
pathological  changes  as  did  the  pieces  of  gum. 
The  fungus,  thus  detected,  was  examined  by  Prof. 
Oudemans,  who  ascertained  it  to  be  a  new  species  of 
Coryneum,  and  has  named  it  Coryneum  Beijerincki. 
The  inoculation  experiments  are  best  made  by  means 
of  incisions  through  the  bark  of  young  branches 
of  healthy  Peach  trees  or  Cherry  trees,  and  by 
slightly  raising  the  cut  edge  of  the  bark  and  put- 
ting under  it  little  bits  of  gum  from  a  diseased 
tree  of  the  same  kind.  In  nearly  every  instance 
these  wounds  become  the  seats  of  acute  gum  dis- 
ease, while  similar  wounds  in  the  same  or  other 
branches  of  the  same  tree,  into  which  no  gum  is 
inserted,  remain  healthy,  unless,  by  chance,  gum 
be  washed  into  them  during  rain.  The  inocula- 
tion fails  only  when  the  inserted  pieces  of  gum 
contain  no  Coryneum.  By  similar  inoculations 
similar  diseases  can  be  produced  in  Plum,  Almond, 
and  Apricot  trees,  and  with  the  gum  of  any  one 
of  these  trees  any  other  can  be  infected ;  but 
of  many  other  substances  which  Beijerinck 
tried,  not  one  produced  any  similar  disease. 
The  inoculation  with  the  gum  is  commonly 
followed  by  the  death  of  more  or  less  of  the 
adjacent  structures ;  first  of  the  bark,  then  of 
the  wood.  Small  branches  or  leaf-stalks  thus 
infected  in  winter,  or  in  many  places  at  the 
same  time,  may  be  completely  killed  ;  but,  in  the 
more  instructive  experiments  the  first  symptom  of 
the  gum  disease  is  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful 
red  colour  around  the  wound.  It  comes  out  in 
spots  like  those  which  often  appear  spontaneously 
on  the  green  young  branches  of  Peach  trees  that 
have  gum  disease  ;  and  in  these  spots  it  is  usual 
to  find  Coryneum  stromata,  or  mycelium  filaments. 
The  colour  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  red  pig- 
ment in  one  or  more  of  the  layers  of  the  cells  of 
the  bark.  But  in  its  further  progress  the  disease 
extends  beyond  the  parts  at  which  the  Coryneum, 
or  any  structures  derived  from  it,  can  be  found  ; 
and  this  extension,  Beijerinck  believes,  is  due  to 
the  production  of  a  fluid,  of  the  nature  of  a  fer- 
ment, produced  by  the  Coryneum,  and  penetrating 
the  adjacent  structures.  This,  acting  on  the  cell 
walls,  the  starch  granules,  and  other  constituents 
of  the  cells,  transforms  them  into  gum,  and  even 
changes  into  gum  the  Coryneum  itself,  reminding 
the  observer  of  the  self-digestion  of  a  stomach. 

"  Communicated  to  the  Medical  Times  by  Sir  James 
Paget. 
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In  the  cells  of  the  cambium,  the  same  fluid 
penetratiag  unites  with  the  protoplasm,  and 
so  alters  it  that  the  cells  produced  from  it 
form,  not  good  normal  wood,  but  a  morbid 
parenchymatous  structure.  The  cells  of  this 
parenchyma,  well  known  among  the  features 
of  gum  disease,  are  cubical  or  polyhedral,  thin- 
walled  and  rich  in  protoplasm.  This,  in  its  turn, 
is  transformed  into  gum,  such  as  fills  the  gum 
channels  and  other  cavities  found  in  wood,  and 
sometimes  regarded  as  gum  glands.  And  from 
this  also  the  new  ferment  fluid  constantly  pro- 
duced, and  tracking  along  the  tissues  of  the 
branches,  conveys  the  Coryneum'infection  beyond 
the  places  in  which  its  mycelium  can  be  found. 


GAKDEN  IN  THE  HOUSE. 


Window  plants  in  glazed  pots.— With 

regard  to  the  question  of  "  Glazed  r.  Unglazed 
Flower-pots,"  recently  opened  in  The  Gakden,  I 
may  say  that  a  few  years  ago  I  was  in  Norway, 
and  was  particularly  struck  with  the  healthy  ap- 
pearance of  the  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  and 
Myrtles  in  the  windows  of  the  town  houses.  These 
plants  were  all  in  glazed  pots  of  the  ordinary 
shape,  bnt  coloured  outside  brown,  yellow,  and 
green,  with  glaze.  Some  had  a  lattice  pattern  of 
yellow  on  a  rich  brown  ground,  which  looked  ex- 
tremely well,  and  a  rustic  pattern  was  made  by 
putting  fine  gravel  on  the  glaze  while  soft  and 
baking  it  all  together.  .Saucers  were  made  in  the 
same  pattern  to  correspond.  I  was  so  pleased  with 
them,  that  I  brought  home  a  dozen  with  me,  and 
for  the  past  two  years  have  had  Palms,  Hyacinths, 
Narcissi,  Lilies,  and  other  plants  growing  in  them 
in  my  sitting  room.  These  plants  have  all  done 
remarkably  well,  and  the  pretty  Norwegian  pots 
look  much  better  in  the  window  than  our  unglazed 
ones.— R.  J.  G.  E. 

Arum  LUles.— These  have  become  very  popu- 
lar for  church  decoration,  their  large  white 
spathes,  backed  up  by  their  handsome  foliage, 
being  simply  perfection  for  single  vases  and  altar 
decorations.  Various  methods  of  growing  these 
Arum  Lilies  are  pursued  by  different  cultivators, 
but  I  find  the  following  plan  a  good  one  for  pro- 
ducing a  good  supply  of  large  blooms  during 
winter  and  spring.  As  soon  as  they  are  divested 
of  their  flowers  and  the  weather  warm  enough  to 
allow  of  their  being  set  out  of  doors  without  in- 
jury, they  are  placed  in  some  sheltered  spot,  such 
as  close  to  a  wall,  and  after  a  week's  exposure  in 
the  open  air,  they  are  planted  OHt  between  rows 
of  bush  fruits,  the  shelter  from  wind  and  partial 
shade  suiting  them  admirably.  If  planted  about 
the  beginning  of  June  they  soon  commence  to 
send  up  new  foliage,  massive  stems  and  short 
sturdy  stalks.  While  out  of  doors  they  should  be 
well  supplied  with  liquid  manure,  as  they  are  gross 
feeders  and  abundant  rooters.  In  September  let 
them  be  carefully  lifted  and  potted,  giving  them 
rich  soil,  and  if  watered  and  set  in  a  shady  position 
they  will  hardly  experience  any  check  from  re- 
moval. Some  of  the  most  forward  of  them  will 
be  showing  flower,  and  if  set  in  a  light  airy  house 
will  bloom  profusely.  The  flowering  period  may 
be  hastened  or  retarded,  according  to  the  date  at 
which  the  blooms  are  required,  by  applying  more 
or  less  heat,  bnt  they  do  best  in  a  temperature  of 
about  55°. — J.  Groom,  Oosport. 

5152. —  'Window  boxes.  —  Begonias  would 
certainly  not  be  suitable  for  a  north  situation,  but 
many  kinds  of  summer  bedding  plants  do  well,  and 
indeed  last  longer  in  bloom  than  when  in  a  sunny 
position.  Much  of  course  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  summer,  as  if  damp  and  sunless,  flowering 
plants  of  any  description  in  a  north  position  do  not 
bloom  well,  but  in  ordinary  seasons  they  do  well. 
Calceolarias  especially  thrive  in  a  cool  situation, 
as  a  rule,  better  than  in  full  exposure  to  the  sun, 
and  Lobeliasand  Verbenas  bloom  well.  Geraniums 
and  Petunias  will  flower  freely  in  fine  summers,  but 
otherwise  they  run  too  much  to  leaf.  An  excellent 
plant  for  a  north  window  is  the  Moneywort,  which 
loves  a  cool,  moist  position,  and,  well  grown,  droops 
down,  forming  a  curtain  of  rich  green    foliage  \ 


thickly  studded  with  bright  yellow  flowers.  I  have 
seen  specimens  of  the  Moneywort,  drooping 
masses  of  lustrous  foliage  and  golden  bloom, 
2  feet  and  more  in  length,  and  I  doubt  if  there 
is  anything  more  beautiful  than  this  in  window 
gardening.  A  fine  companion  plant  is  the  golden 
variegated  variety,  the  coloration  of  which  is 
distinct  and  bright,  and  which,  although  it  grows 
elowly  in  the  sun,  has  much  vigour  under  the 
more  favourable  conditions  which  a  shady  position 
affords.  Fuchsias  are  excellent  for  north  windows, 
and  one  of  the  prettiest  displays  I  ever  saw  in  the 
way  of  window  gardening  was  in  a  town  where 
all  the  windows  of  a  house  on  the  north  side  of  the 
street  were  filled  with  them.  The  vases  may  be 
of  any  width,  but  they  should  not  be  wider  than 
the  window-sill,  and  a  bar  of  iron  should  run  round 
the  edge  of  it  to  keep  them  from  being  blown 
down  or  from  mishaps  of  any  kind.  The  depth 
should  be  from  6  inches  to  8  inches.— J.  C.  B. 


A  HANDY  TOOL    FOE  PLANT-COLLECTING. 

This   faithful    little  companion  of    many  days' 
pleasant     plant-hunting    in    a    rocky    region    of 


L  J 

Pick  for  plant-collecting . 

Southern  Italy  has  served  me  so  well,  that  it  de- 
serves a  strong  recommendation.  I  have  suffeied 
many  things  of  many  trowels.  When  used  in 
hard  earth  or  stony  places  they  have  always  ended 
in  damage  to  themselves  or  to  me ;  either  they 
"  go  "  at  the  handle  or  at  the  shoulder  where  the 
blade  is  joined  on,  or  if  the  tool  retains  its  inte- 
grity the  hand  suffers.  A  few  hours'  work  with 
a  trowel  of  any  kind  in  hard  ground  means 
blisters  even  to  a  well- seasoned  hand.  The  little 
pick  here  represented  has  none  of  these  defects, 
and  works  much  more  quickly  and  powerfully 
than  anything  of  the  trowel  tribe.  A  Crocus  Im- 
perati  or  a  Cyclamen  neapolitanum  comes  up  with 
a  single,  light,  one-handed  stroke,  and  a  whole 
day's  work  does  not  strain  or  blister  a  woman's 
hand.  The  handle  is  of  just  such  a  length  that  it 
can  be  used  with  both  hands  or  one  only,  and  it 
is  a  great  advantage,  when  cUmbing  about 
in  "  nasty  places,"  where  one  must  hold  on 
with  one  hand  to  rock  or  bush,  to  be  able 
to  get  at  some  desirable  plant  in  a  rocky 
fissure  IJ  feet  beyond  hand-reach.  The  tool 
is  also  a  great  help  in  climbing  upwards  ;  the  point 
digs  firmly,  with  an  anchor-like  grip,  into  earth 
or  rock-chink,  and  as  the  head  cannot  possibly 
pull  off,  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  may  be 
safely  trusted  to  it.  The  iron  head  is  8  inches 
long,  and  is  tipped  at  the  sharp  end  with  a  wedge 


of  steel ;  the  socket  through  which  the  handle 
passes  is  a  little  widest  at  the  top  ;  the  handle 
also  is  a  little  thickest  at  the  top.  When  put  on, 
the  free  end  is  passed  through  the  socket  and  a 
few  blows  with  a  mallet  on  the  thick  end  fix  it 
firmly.  The  whole  length  of  the  tool  is  22  inches. 
One  is  tempted  to  fix  on  the  head  by  a  rivet  right 
through,  but  this  would  be  a  mistake,  weakening 
the  handle,  and  giving  an  undesirable  rigidity ; 
should  the  head  come  loose,  which  rarely  happens, 
it  can  be  made  tight  again  by  jarring  the  thickened 
end  of  the  handle  down  on  a  rock.  The  blunt 
end  of  the  tool  is  convenient  for  knocking  off 
projecting  points  or  edges  of  rook,  the  better  to 
get  at  roots  in  fissures.  The  tool  was  made  for 
me,  at  a  cost  of  .")S.  8d..  by  Mr.  James  Jackson, 
engineer,  Dramley,  Guildford.  G,  Jekyll. 


Kitchen    Garden. 

CAEROTS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
Theee  are  few  kitchen  garden  crops  more 
diflicult  to  grow  to  the  highest  state  of  per- 
fection than  Carrots.  Early  crops  may  ba 
grown  in  frames,  those  to  succeed  them  in  borders, 
and  the  main  supply  for  autumn  and  winter  use 
in  open  quarters  ;  but  in  how  very  few  instances 
can  all  of  these  be  grown  year  after  year  without 
failure.  The  cleanest  Carrots  are  generally  those 
grown  in  frames,  and  the  worst  those  sown  in 
April  or  thereabouts  for  the  main  crop.  These 
may  go  on  well  for  a  time,  and  sometimes  wholly 
so  ;  but  how  few  can  when  sowing  guarantee  that 
their  Carrots  will  invariably  grow  straight,  be 
free  from  forks,  and,  above  all,  have  no  worm 
holes  in  them  when  fully  grown  in  the  autumn. 
There  are  no  roots  more  liable  to  be  injured  by 
grubs  than  Carrots,  and  it  is  their  liability  to  be 
cut  down  by  these  that  makes  their  culture  so 
uncertain.  I  cannot  at  the  moment  name  one 
garden  in  which  Carrots  always  do  well.  I  know 
of  some  in  which  very  fine  roots  have  been  pro- 
duced year  after  year  for  a  long  time  ;  yet 
failures  sometimes  occurred.  In  some  gardens  I 
have  seen  them  do  well  until  after  they  were 
thinned ;  then  patches  here  and  there  would 
wither  and  die.  In  other  cases  where  good- 
sized  roots  had  been  formed  an  attack  made  by 
grubs  did  not  make  them  go  off  so  rapidly,  but 
many  of  the  leaves,  by  becoming  yellow,  indicated 
that  all  was  not  right,  and  when  taken  up  the 
majority  would  be  found  to  be  full  of  little  holes 
and  live  grubs.  In  new  soil  they  not  unfrequently 
fail  on  the  first  trial,  and  old  ground  full  of  mag- 
gots is  certainly  not  to  be  depended  on.  A  very 
sandy  soil  is  the  only  kind  from  which  good  clean 
crops  may  be  expected,  and  even  in  that  they  fail 
sometimes.  From  what  has  been  stated  it  will  be 
readily  inferred  that,  in  order  to  grow  Carrots  well, 
the  greatest  care  and  attention  must  be  bestowed 
on  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  their  reception, 
and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  be  seen 
to  before  the  seed  is  sown,  as  prevention  is  better 
than  cure.  Indeed,  when  once  Carrots  are  attacked 
by  worms  at  the  root,  hardly  anything  will  save 
them.  It  is  beforehand,  and  not  while  the  crop 
is  growing,  that  good  can  be  done ;  and  as  Carrot 
sowing'will  soon  be  general,  let  me  impress  upon 
cultivators  the  importance  of  seeing  to  their  soil 
now.  To  know  that  Carrots  did  well  last  season 
or  in  former  years  is  nothing  to  go  by,  as  every 
one  may  perish  this  time  before  they  are  half 
grown.  We  have  ground  here  now  from  which 
fine  Carrots  have  been  taken  more  than  either  once 
or  twice,  and  it  might  yield  the  like  again  without 
any  trouble,  but  to  this  we  will  not  trust,  as  our 
cleanest  and  most  trusted  Carrot  land  will  be 
dressed  before  any  seed  is  sown. 

In  dressing  ground  for  Cariots  various  anti- 
dotes may  be  used.  Amongst  these  we  would 
make  special  mention  of  lime,  soot,  salt,  and  gas- 
lime.  Salt  and  soot  may  be  applied  together, 
but  when  lime  is  used  nothing  else  should  be  put 
with  it.  New  lime  may  be  put  on  thicker  than 
gas  lime,  but  the  real  quantity  of  this  or  any  of 
them  should  be  determined  by  the  condition  of 
the  soil.    Old,  worn-out  soil  will  bear  a  good  deal 
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of  refreshing,  and  wormy  quarters  require  strong 
doses.  Ordinary  lime  may  be  applied  from  two 
to  four  tons  per  acre ;  gas  lime  from  one  to  two  tons 
per  acre  ;  salt  the  same  ;  and  soot  from  40  bushels 
to  50  bushels  per  acre.  In  each  case  they  should 
be  spread  on  the  surface  and  be  dug  into  and  well 
mixed  with  the  soil  a  few  days  or  weeks  before 
sowing  the  seed  ;  and  land  known  to  be  infested 
with  insects  detrimental  to  Carrots  should  have 
the  dressing  trenched  all  the  way  down  to  2  feet 
or  so  from  the  surface.  If  this  is  done  properly 
the  most  adverse  soil  may  be  made  to  produce 
Carrots  free  from  damage  by  worms  for  one  year 
at  least.  As  to  manure,  little  or  none  of  this 
shoald  be  used  at  the  time  of  sowing,  as  it  has 
a  tendency  to  generate  insects  and  cause  the  roots 
to  fork  in  all  directions.  The  only  manure  which 
may  be  used  with  advantage  is  that  from  spent 
Mushroom  beds,  but  the  best  way  of  all  is  to  put 
the  Carrots  into  some  piece  of  soil  which  has  been 
manured  some  considerable  time  previous.  The 
soil  must  be  as  friable  and  open  as  possible. 
Clay  soil  will  never  produce  fine  Carrots.  We 
have  had  some  grand  Carrots  in  land  close  to 
the  sea  and  where  the  soil  was  half  sand ; 
at  times,  too,  we  have  carted  sand  into  the 
garden,  and  put  it  in  with  the  Carrots.  This 
may  be  done  with  much  benefit  in  almost  all  gar- 
dens. Wood  ashes  suit  Carrots,  but  coal  ashes  are 
bad.  Of  all  dressings  for  Carrot  ground,  I  prefer 
sand,  a  good  deal  of  soot,  and  a  little  salt,  all 
mixed  together  and  spread  on  the  ground  to  the 
depth  of  i  inches  or  6  inches  before  digging.  In 
this  Carrots  will  grow  to  perfection,  and  they  are 
well  worth  all  the  trouble  taken  to  secure  them 
large  and  clean,  as  they  are  in  daily  demand  in 
every  kitchen.  There  is  no  substitute  for  them, 
and  when  abundantly  supplied  in  prime  condi- 
tion, they  never  fail  to  give  satisfaction.  So  far 
my  remarks  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  getting 
the  soil  ready  for  general  culture,  but  the 
different  modes  of  producing  Carrots  may  be 
more  particularly  gone  into. 

Frame  Caerots  are  much  valued.  If  sown 
in  February  they  may  be  ready  for  use  by  the  end 
of  April  or  early  in  May,  and  the  tender 
little  roots  are  then  most  delicious.  A  good 
firm  hotbed  should  be  made  up  in  every 
garden  for  them.  A  one-light  frame  will  pro- 
duce many  gatherings  and  a  few  framefuls  will 
furnish  a  long  and  ample  supply.  After  a  hotbed 
has  been  made  up,  the  frame  should  be  placed  on 
it,  and  then  the  soil  should  be  put  into  it.  This 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  free  from  grubs  and_ 
from  6  in.  to  1  ft.  in  depth.  The  French  Horn  is 
the  best  of  all  Carrots  for  forcing,  and  as  it  is  only 
about  3  in.  in  length,  it  succeeds  admirably  in  a 
depth  of  6  in.  of  soil.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
very  thinly  broadcast  and  merely  covered.  In 
ten  days  after  sowing  the  young  plants  will  be 
visible,  when  air  should  be  admitted  on  all  fine 
days.  When  the  plants  are  large  enough  to 
handle,  they  should  be  thinned  out  to  2  inches 
apart,  and  no  more  of  this  kind  of  work  will  re- 
quire doing  until  they  are  sufficiently  large  for  use, 
when  some  of  them  may  be  drawn  daily,  and  by 
taking  them  from  all  over  the  bed,  those  allowed 
to  remain  until  the  last  will  often  become  large 
in  size. 

In  open  quarters  the  seed  should  be  sown  on 
a  fine  day  when  the  soil  is  in  good  working  order, 
and  the  windshouldnotbeb]owinghard,astheseed, 
being  light,  is  apt  to  he  blown  all  over  the  ground. 
The  ISnglish  Horn,  Nantes,  and  Intermediate  are 
the  choicest  and  best  of  Carrots  for  culinary  use, 
and  only  those  sorts  should  be  grown  where  quality 
is  a  consideration.  All  being  moderate  growers 
both  in  leaf  and  root,  they  do  not  require  a  very 
great  amount  of  space  for  development.  Drills 
are  much  more  convenient  than  having  them 
broadcast.  In  fact,  I  would  never  think  of  recom- 
mending anyone  to  grow  them  broadcast.  For 
the  Horn  varieties,  the  drills  may  be  10  inches 
apart,  and  for  the  Intermediate  from  12  inches  to 
15  inches.  The  drills  may  be  2  inches  deep  and 
not  very  wide,  as  thick  or  extravagant  sowing  is 
a  mistake.  The  thinner  the  seed  can  be  put  in 
the  better.    When  the  seed  is  carded  it  should  be 


well  rubbed  up  amongst  sand  before  sowing,  then 
put  sand  and  all  in,  as  this  will  keep  the  seeds 
apart,  and  prevent  them  falling  in  the  drills  in 
quantities  matted  together.  After  sowing,  each 
drill  should  be  carefully  covered  in,  and  then 
the  whole  of  the  piece  should  be  trodden 
or  rolled  over,  as  nothing  tends  more  to 
create  fine-shaped  roots  than  firm  soil.  Timely 
thinning  and  never  allowing  the  weeds  to 
gain  a  footing  are  the  main  points  in  their  after 
culture.  As  soon  as  the  roots  begin  to  be  of  any 
size,  the  thinnings  will  be  very  acceptable  in  the 
kitchen,  and  ultimately  the  crops  may  be  allowed 
to  mature  with  4  inches  between  each  Carrot  in 
the  Horn  rows,  and  6  inches  in  the  Intermediate. 
In  cases  where  the  spring  and  early  summer 
attacks  of  the  grub  have  defied  all  remedies,  I 
would  stop  sowing  in  spring  altogether  and  put 
the  seed  in  about  the  first  week  in  July,  when 
ground  vermin  have  often  decreased,  and  when 
successful  sowings  can  be  made  ;  then  by  October 
the  roots  will  be  of  fair  size  and  very  acceptable 
as  a  winter  supply  in  the  kitchen.  Late  autumn- 
sown  Carrots  seldom  do  well,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
always  best  to  have  them  grown  by  November  at 
the  latest,  and  to  store  them  for  winter  and 
spring  use  or  until  new  ones  can  be  had  again 
from  the  hotbeds  and  frames.  J,  Mdib. 


Veitch's  Spring  White  Broccoli.— This 

forms  an  admirable  succession  to  Snow's  Winter 
White.  It  is  scarcely  so  hardy  as  Snow's  and  other 
Broccoli  I  could  mention,  but  for  the  last  three 
weeks  it  has  furnished  us  with  many  dozens  of 
beautiful  heads  of  the  best  quality.  A  pinch  of 
seed  was  sown  under  glass  early  in  March,  and 
more  a  fortnight  later  in  the  open.  The  plants 
wfre  eventually  pricked  out  in  a  sheltered  border, 
and  finally  transplanted  with  a  trowel.  In  this 
manner  we  secured  successional  supplies. — I. 

Potato  Lifeguard— Exhibitors  of  Potatoes 
should  procure  this  variety.  I  am  unacquainted 
with  its  origin,  but  believe  it  was  raised  in  Scot- 
land. I  think  it  the  handsomest  Potato  yet  in 
commerce,  and,  what  is  more,  its  table  properties 
are  of  the  very  best,  the  flesh  being  white,  mode- 
rately mealy,  and  of  a  rich  nutty  flavour.  It  is  a 
true  kidney  shape ;  skin  clear,  a  whitish  pink, 
with  deep  splashes  of  red,  more  especially  over 
the  crown.  It  is  a  heavy  cropper,  and  the  tubers 
are  of  more  than  average  evenness  throughout. — 
W.  W.  H. 

Scotcb     Ohampion     and      Magnum 

Bonum  Potatoes. — Mr.  Groom  (p.  72)  disposes  of 
the  whole  question  of  quality  in  Potatoes  in  one 
sentence  when  he  says,  "  Soil  and  seasons  deter- 
mine that  point  to  a  great  extent."  I  grow  both 
the  varieties  just  named,  and,  as  regards  quality, 
on  our  land  the  Champion  is  by  far  the  best,  the 
Magnum  Bonum  being  only  second  rate,  either 
boiled,  baked,  or  steamed.  On  land  of  a  different 
character  and  within  a  mile  or  so  of  us  the  Mag- 
num Bonum  is  excellent  in  quality  and  largely 
grown  ;  therefore  in  this  neighbourhood  both  kinds 
are  good,  and  it  rests  with  the  grower  to  adhere 
to  the  kind  from  which  he  derives  most  satis- 
faction.—J.  M. 

Veitch's  Autumn  and  Snow's  'Winter 

White  Broccoli. — At  one  time  we  considered 
it  advisable  to  sow  seed  of  both  of  these  popular 
sorts  in  frames  on  mild  hotbeds  either  late  in 
February  or  early  in  March.  As  far  as  the  former 
was  concerned,  this  was  right  enough  ;  and  if  sown 
in  the  autumn  and  treated  similarly  to  Cauli- 
flower, it  was  correspondingly  early  and  fine.  Not 
so  Snow's  ;  if  this  is  given  too  long  a  time  in  which 
to  grow,  the  result  is  a  great  percentage  of  mon- 
strosities and  no  apparent  gain  in  the  earliness  of 
the  supply.  The  middle  of  March  in  the  open 
border  is  quite  early  enough  to  sow  Snow's  Broc- 
coli.—W  I. 

Read's  Hearting  Kale.— This  compar.atively  new 
sort  has  given  us  great  satisfaction.  Tbe  bulk  of  the 
Savoys  being  used  earlier  than  usu.al,  the  large  strong  hearts 
of  this  Kale  were  just  wliat  we  wanted.  It  may  be  briefly 
described  as  a  good  hearting  form  of  the  ordinary  dwarf 
kind. 


5150.— Vegetable  cropping.— In  fairly 
good  soil  you  could  depend  upon  getting  half  a 
ton  of  Potatoes  from  twenty  rods  of  ground. 
Plant  about  two  rods  with  the  early  Ashleaf 
kidney,  and  six  rods  more  with  a  good  early 
round.  The  rest  of  the  ground  should  be  planted 
witli  later  varieties.  Avoid  such  rampant  growing 
sorts  as  Magnum  Bonum  and  Champion.  You 
would  require  about  two  hundredweight  of  Po- 
tatoes to  plant  the  ground. — J.  D.  E. 


NOTES  FROM  BUEGHLEY. 

Harbinger  Primrose. — Among  the  most  use- 
ful things  in  the  way  of  flowers  must  be  mentioned 
my  seedling  Primrose,  Harbinger,  which  may  be 
grown  by  anyone  who  has  a  cold  frame,  just 
now,  in  one  of  our  cool  houses,  we  have  .SCO  plants 
of  it  in  3-inch  pots— a  perfect  sheet  of  yellow- 
eyed  white  blossoms;  each  blossom  is  from  li 
inches  to  2  inches  across,  and  just  now  (Feb.  9) 
we  are  picking  them  in  large  quantities.  If  ever 
there  was  a  plant  which  might  be  termed  the 
plant  for  the  million,  Harbinger  Primrose  is  cer- 
tainly the  one ;  its  cultivation  is  simplicity  itself. 
About  themiddle  of  May  we  separate  the  plants,  cut- 
ting each  division  off  with  a  small  root  attached 
to  it ;  these  we  plant  on  a  north  border,  and  by 
September  they  are  fine  large  specimens.  The 
only  trouble  connected  with  their  growth  is  keep- 
ing the  ground  clean,  and  should  the  summer  be 
very  dry,  they  occasionally  want  water. 

Double  white  Chinese  Primrose. — This  is 
the  next  most  important  plant,  of  which  we  hold 
a  very  large  stock.  This  Primula  is  so  well 
known  to  horticulturists,  that  it  is  useless  to 
describe  it.  Our  plants  of  it  have  been  in  fiower 
since  November;  at  Christmas  they  received  a 
small  quantity  of  Clay's  Fertiliser,  which  has  done 
them  good.  We  grow  them  in  5-inch  pots ;  at 
the  latter  part  of  April  we  divest  them  of  all 
flower-spikes,  and  set  them  close  to  the  glass  in  a 
coldf  rame  ;  there  they  make  good  stiff  cuttings, 
which  we  insert  singly  in  2i-inch  pots  in  sandy 
soil,  and  plunge  them  in  heat  under  our  propa- 
gating frames.  When  struck,  we  pot  them  in  their 
flowering  pots,  and  grow  them  in  cold  frames  on  a 
north  border. 

EucHAEis  AMAZONICA.— The  two  Primulas 
mentioned  above  are  everybody's  plants ;  but  in 
order  to  grow  this  stately  Eucharis,  we  must  have 
both  bottom  and  top-heat,  and  plenty  of  it,  at 
command.  My  stock  of  flowering  bulbs  of  this 
most  useful  plant  consists  of  about  32  plants, 
occupying  from  9-inch  to  12-inch  pots,  and  from 
this  stock  I  have  generally  a  good  supply  of 
blossoms.  My  plants  are  in  sets  of  eight  each,  so 
that  we  have  one  set  flowering,  one  resting,  one 
throwing  up  their  blooms,  and  the  other  growing. 
We  rest  the  plants  seven  weeks,  but  do  not  kill 
the  foliage;  they  are  rested  in  an  intermediate 
house,  the  temperature  of  which  ranges  about  50° 
at  night.  They  are  quite  out  of  the  way  of  any 
cold  draughts,  and  are  never  watered  after  they 
are  put  to  rest.  I  have  this  day  taken  out  eight 
that  have  been  subjected  to  this  treatment  with 
all  their  leaves  fresh  and  green.  After  treating 
them  to  a  good  watering,  and  afterwards  plunging 
them  in  a  bottom-heat  of  75°  to  80°,  they  will,  in 
the  course  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  throw  up 
their  flowering  stems.  I  think  nothing  of  seeing 
or  having  all  these  lovely  flowers  in  at  one  time, 
so  have  devised  a  plan  by  which  they  can  be  had 
every  month  in  the  year.  My  plants  are  growing 
in  turfy  loam,  well-rotted  cow  manure,  with  a 
good  sprinkling  of  sand. 

Outside  fbuit  growing  —When  I  took  over 
the  charge  of  the  gardens  at  Burghley,  16  years 
ago,  I  found  the  outside  Peaches  in  a  miserable 
plight,  and  one  of  my  first  operations  was  grub- 
bing up  the  whole  of  the  Peach  trees  and  substi- 
tuting pot  Vines  to  make  the  wall  look  somewhat 
clothed  until  planting  time.  After  well  trenching 
the  border  and  mixing  new  maiden  soil  with 
the  old  material,  I  planted  Peach  trees  15  feet 
apart  trained  on  the  old  fan  system,  and  the 
)  varieties  employed  were  Koyal  George,  Early  Am- 
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hurst,  Violette  Hutive,  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Every 
other  tree  has  since  been  taken  out  to  (ill  up  walls, 
houses,  &c.  The  trees,  therefore,  now  stand  30 
feet  apart,  and  the  wall  is  completely  covered. 
For  twelve  years  in  succession  we  have  been  re- 
warded with  magnificent  crops,  the  surplus  of 
which  was  sent  to  Covent  Garden  Market.  Much 
of  it  realised  12s.  per  doz. 

The  secret  in  gbowing  Peaches  is  to 
keep  them  thin  of  wood  and  clear  of  insects. 
Our  plan  of  killing  green  fly  is  as  follows  :  Imme- 
diately we  see  the  fly  in  spring  we  completely 
cover  the  young  leaves  with  tobacco  powder, 
blowing  it  from  an  india-rubber  bottle  well  in 
amongst  the  young  shoots.  This  we  allow  to  stop 
on  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  with  soft  water 
we  syringe  the  tobacco  powder  entirely  off,  taking 
care  that  this  is  done  before  we  disbud  the  trees. 
Disbudding  too  early  starves  the  young  fruit, 
while  a  covering  of  healthy  green  leaves  greatly 
improves  it.  On  one-half  the  wall  we  fix  glass 
lights  3  feet  wide,  thus  forming  a  glass  coping. 
To  these  lights  we  affix  old  fish  net.  The  other 
half  is  simply  covered  with  netting  with  no  glass 
coping,  and,  truth  to  tell,  I  have  never  discerned 
one  bit  of  difference  between  the  two.  We  have 
seldom  any  blistered  leaves  through  cold  winds, 
and  never  any  twisted  shoots  occasioned  by  green 
fly.  We  syringe  the  trees  threetimes  a  week  with 
Boft  water — a  great  preventive  of  insect  pests.  In 
fact,  our  Peaches  are  the  most  satisfactory  wall 
crop  which  we  grow.  R.  Gilbert. 


Hard  weather  in  America.  -A  week 
ago  I  wrote  to  you  regarding  fruit  prospects  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  U.S.A.,  for  188-i,  and  now 
find  I  can  add  a  few  words  of  information  which 
may  be  acceptable.  An  Illinois  horticulturist  re- 
ports the  Peach  crop  to  be  entirely  killed  ;  Cher- 
ries badly  injured  ;  lilackberries  and  black  Rasp- 
berries killed  to  snow  line ;  Pears  touched  to  some 
extent,  but  red  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Apples, 
and  other  fruits  in  good  condition.  Kentucky : 
Peach  crop  severely  blighted.  Mi>'sissippi :  First 
buds  all  right,  but  fears  are  felt  of  wet  frosts  in 
the  spring.  The  prospects  in  Louisiana  are  better 
than  they  have  been  for  six  years.  In  a  letter  from 
Shrevepoit,  Louisiana,  dated  Jan.  27,  1884,  the 
writer  says  :  "  Fruit  orchards  were  well  cultivated 
the  past  season,  and  now  trees  are  vigorous  and 
healthy.  The  lowest  mercury  here  was  11°  above 
z^ro.  In  my  immediate  neighbourhood  there  will  be 
about  10.000  Peaches,  4000  Pears,  2000  June 
Apples,  2000  early  Plums  (Caddo  Chief),  and  2000 
Grapes,  nearly  all  the  early  sorts  for  shipping. 
Cabbages  and  Turnips  generally  ruined."  This 
writer  had  out  20,000  Cabbage,  early  and  late  Flat 
Dutch,  about  one-half  of  those  beginning  to  head 
still  alive,  all  smaller  killed.  In  the  northern  part 
of  Florida  Bananas  and  Guavas  are  killed,  and  the 
ripening  Oranges  are  much  injured.  The  winter 
in  Alabama  is  fo  severe  as  to  nearly  ruin  the 
fruit.  In  Texas  Peach  and  other  fruit-buds  are  in 
splendid  condition,  but  fears  are  felt  of  frosts.  In 
Arkansas  only  a  part  of  the  Peach  crop  is  injured. 
Strawberries  promise  splendidly,  and  ot  her  fruitsare 
in  good  condition,  with  the  exception  of  Grapes. 
Perhaps  your  readers  can  form  a  better  idea  of 
the  extreme  cold  in  America  during  last  January 
from  thefoUowing  extracts  taken  from  the  country 
press.  But  first  I  would  tay  the  thermometer 
here  (latitude  40^  north)  has  reached  32°  below 
zero  (Fahr.),  while  in  many  places  in  Minnesota 
it  has  marked  4rj°  below  that  point.  Reports 
from  Winnipeg.  Manitoba,  say  the  thermometer 
has  reached  7ij°  below  zero  for  three  nights,  and 
for  eleven  nights  it  registered  60°  below  zero. 
The  following  is  from  the  Maine  Farmer :  Reports 
from  various  other  localities  in  the  State  tell  the 
same  story.  The  mercury  registered  \Q^  below 
zero  at  Skowhegan,  23°  below  it  at  Waterville, 
28°  below  it  at  Fairfield,  22°  below  it  at  Oakland, 
30°  below  ii  at  Farmington,  26°  below  it  at  West 
Farmington,  32°  below  it  at  Farmington  Falls, 
30°  below  at  New  Sharon,  26°  below  it  at  West 
Farmington, 36°  belowitatChesterville,  32°  below 
it  at  Canton,  15°  below  it  at  Danville,  13^  below  it 


at  Gardiner,  17°  below  at  Mechanic  Falls,  and  29*^ 
below  it  at  Turner.  At  Lewiston  and  Auburn, 
10°  to  15°  below  zero  are  reported.  Worse  and 
more  of  it.  On  Tuesday  morning,  at  Fort  Fair- 
field, the  mercury  was  55"  below  zero.— L.  B. 
Case,  Ilichmo?id,  Indiana,  U.S.A. 


GARDEN    DESTROYERS. 

DESTRUCTIVE  BIRDS. 
Birds  have  lately  increased  so  fast  that  they  now 
assume  rather  serious  proportions,  and  yet  we  are 
appealed  to  from  time  to  time  to  give  them  pro- 
tection. Of  this  both  moral  and  legal  they  have 
had  so  much,  that  it  is  difficult  to  successfully 
guard  against  their  depredations.  Every  gardener 
knows  how  destructive  the  blackbird,  for  instance, 
is  ;  watch  him  amongst  the  Gooseberry  bushes,  in 
the  Strawberry  quarter,  and  in  the  Raspberry 
plantation,  and  he  will  be  seen  to  devour  or 
damage  all  the  best  fruit.  Then  we  have  that 
hard-beaked  fellow,  the  chaffinch ;  he  will  wa'k 


Tomtits  at  work  {from  Baltet's  hook  on  Jrxdt  culture). 

along  a  row  of  Turnips  just  peeping  through  the 
soil,  and  only  leave  the  white  stalks  of  the  newly 
germinated  seed  behind  him,  a  circumstance  which 
compels  one  to  sow  again,  making,  besides  other 
drawbacks,  the  crop  so  many  days  later.  I  find 
black  thread  stretched  over  sowings  of  all  the 
Brassica  tribethe  bestpreventiveamongstthemany 
I  have  tried.  I  run  it  from  stick  to  stick,  crossed 
and  recrossed,  about  2  inches  from  the  ground. 
The  birds  on  alighting  come  in  contact  with  the 
thread  and  are  thus  alarmed  at  what  they 
did  not  see.  I  come  now  to  the  redbreast, 
the  most  pugnacious  bird  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. In  severe  weather  he  represents  him- 
self to  be  in  a  forlorn  condition — in  fact,  so  de- 
jected as  to  suggest  imposture  ;  while  in  summer 
he  will  repay  the  sympathy  shown  him  in  winter 
by  consuming  one-half  of  your  Currants,  and  if  a 
colony  gets  into  the  netted  bushes  it  is  difficult 
to  dislodge  them.  The  whitethroat  and  the  lesser 
willow  wren  (both  birds  of  passage)  are  often 
thought  to  be  wholly  insectivorous,  but  it  is  sur- 
prising how  easily  they  can  forsake  their  insect 
food  and  betake  themselves  to  small  fruit.  The 
tomtit  and  the  bluetit  are  also  both  very  de- 
structive birds,  especially  to  fruit  buds.  Last 
spring  the  flower  buds  of  wall-trained  Pears  were 


completely  destroyed  by  tomtits  just  before  the 
buds  bursted  their  Ecaly  covering.  Plums  on 
walla  were  treated  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 
The  tomtits  and  bluetits  also  attack  and  destroy 
the  buds  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants  wholesale, 
and  soon  ruin  all  prospects  of  a  crop.  Moreover, 
what  is  mere  annoying  than  to  have  one's  best- 
keeping  Pears  pecked  and  rendered  useless  by 
these  birds  ?  Indeed,  both  Apples  and  Pears  are 
treated  alike  by  them,  and  they  invariably  choose 
the  finest  fruit.  Amateurs  know  what  mischief 
is  done,  and  how  it  is  done  ;  but  those  who  employ 
gardeners  seldom  inspect  matters  so  closely  ;  they 
see  the  fruit  hanging  on  the  trees,  as  they  sup- 
pose, sound,  and  expect  to  have  it  for  dessert  when 
wanted,  not  knowing  that  the  best  has  rotted 
through  bird  damage.  Now,  let  us  take  the 
sparrow.  Who  can  speak  a  good  word  for  him  ? 
The  way  in  which  the  sparrow  has  behaved  of  late 
years,  particularly  in  the  tlower  garden,  is  indeed 
annoying;  as  soon  as  the  Primroses  open  their 
buds,  he  pounces  on  them  and  tears  them  to 
shreds  to  get  at  the  young  ovary.  Gold-laced 
Polyanthuses  are  also  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Here  we  grow  several  hundreds  of  the  double 
sorts  of  Primroses  for  spring  bedding,  and  last 
year  it  was  founi  to  be  almost  impossible  at  any 
time  to  pluck  a  small  bunch  of  uninjured  blooms. 
We  all  know  how  fond  sparrows  are  of  Green  Peas, 
and  how  often  they  destroy  the  prospect  of  one's 
first  dish.  Nevertheless,  we  are  told  and  are  ex- 
pected to  believe  that  both  sparrows  and  bluetits 
do  us  incalculable  good,  inasmuch  as  they  destroy 
every  day  some  thousands  of  caterpillars.  We  do 
not,  however,  find  them  clearing  our  Gooseberry 
bushes  of  caterpillars  or  ferreting  out  and  de- 
stroying the  Rose  grub  or  those  that  eat  our  Cauli- 
flowers and  Cabbages.  I  can  imagine  suburban 
gardeners  speaking  in  favour  of  protecting  birds 
which  are  not  nearly  so  plentiful  as  in  the  country. 
There  matters  are  on  a  different  footing,  and  I 
maintain  that  many  kinds  of  birds  are  far  too 
numerous.  How  is  fruit  growing  to  pay  if  birds 
get  50  per  cent,  of  it  ?  To  lovers  of  Nature,  I 
admit,  birds  are  a  source  of  interest  ;  but  though 
no  one  can  be  fonder  of  them  than  myself,  I  think 
we  should  not  allow  mere  sentiment  to  supplant 
our  best  interests.  Hy.  Dobbie. 

Th  iclithom,  Konvicli. 


Rose  Garden. 

PRUNING    ROSES. 

Yes,  it  must  be  set  about  soon.  There  are  shoots 
before  me  a  yard  long  as  I  write,  and  the  buds 
are  broken  along  the  whole  line  and  within  an  inch 
or  two  of  their  base.  The  young  shootlet  gradually 
graduates  in  length  from  the  point  of  the  shoot 
downwards.  At  the  point  some  of  the  young 
wood  is  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  long,  and  it 
graduates  from  that  to  nothing  or  dormant  buds 
at  the  base  of  the  shoots.  The  term  dormant  is 
really,  however,  inapplicable  ;  though  not  broken, 
they  are  all  in  motion,  agitated  with  the  throbbing 
of  life  within,  or  the  great  current  of  sap  that  is 
sweeping  their  bases  as  it  rushes  forward  to  the 
support  of  the  growing  shoots  beyond  them.  To 
cut  back  to  these  would  but  break  these  buds  the 
sooner.  To  leave  the  entire  shoots  much  longer 
would  so  dissipate  and  disperse  the  vital  energy 
of  the  plants  that  their  base  buds  would  but  break 
to  starve. 

And  so  the  Rose  must  be  pruned.  Supposing 
a  compromise  is  tried  thus :  Shorten  the  shoots 
back  in  the  first  instance  about  half  way. 
Should  the  mild  weather  last,  the  shoots  left  in 
advance  of  what  will  ultimately  be  the  final  cut 
will,  by  drawing  away  a  portion  of  the  sap,  pre- 
vent the  base  buds  from  breaking.  Being  only 
half  the  number  of  shootlets  as  before,  they 
will  drain  the  Rose  buds  less.  So  soon  as  cli- 
matal  dangers  are  past  these  young  shoots  can 
be  rubbed  off.  and  in  another  month  or  so  the 
shoots  may  be  boldly  pruned  back  to  the  flowering 
buds.  This  mode  of  pruning  is  more  tedious  than 
the  more  common  methods,  but  it  is  also  far  more 
safe,  and  is  therefore  worth  much  more  than  all 
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the  extra  trouble  and  labour.  The  autumn-planted 
Roses  have  had  a  rare  growing  winter  in  which  to 
thoroughly  re-establish  themselves,  which  they 
have  done  to  such  good  purpose  that  they  will  be 
likely  to  yield  some  of  the  finest  blcoms  next 
June.  The  buds  on  these  are  also  somewhat 
later  than  those  not  disturbed,  and  had  one  been 
sure  of  such  a  winter,  it  might  have  proved  safe 
and  wise  practice  to  have  lifted  and  replanted  the 
greater  number  of  our  Koses.  The  Briers  look 
well,  and  are  also  beginning  to  break  so  strong 
and  early  as  to  promise  a  good  budding  season 
With  a  few  sharp  frosts  soon  to  arrest  the  swiftly 
flowing  sap  and  keep  the  few  reserve  buds  a  little 
longer  dormant,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  may  yet 
be  well  for  the  Kose  season  of  1884. 

D.  T.  Fish. 

DISBUDDING  ROSES. 
Js  a.  Mratis  of  Cojinervittg  and  Concentrativg  Vital 
yorce,  Bl'tarding  Grmvih,  and  Preventing  Pruning. 

The  destruction  of  vital  force  among  Roses  in 
such  seasons  as  these  is  quite  appalling.  Turn 
where  we  will  to  wall,  pjramidal,  pillar,  dwarf, 
or  standard  Roses,  the  same  forests  of  growing 
shootlets  are  everywhere  visible.  Had  half  or 
three-quarters  of  these  been  disbudded  before 
growth  began,  less  growing  power  would  have  been 
drawn  out  of  the  plants,  and  the  loss  might  have 
taken  place  where  it  would  have  been  less  missed 
For  example,  were  two  shoots  or  so  left  at  the 
snmmit  of  early  Rose  branches,  and  all  the  others 
disbudded,  but  from  two  to  tixor  sonearthebaseof 
the  shoots,  those  base  buds  would  be  fuller  fed  or 
filled  up  with  the  chances  of  bursting  rather 
diminished  than  otherwise,  for  the  upper  shootlets 
would  grow  faster,  and  hence  form  better  safety 
valves  for  the  overflowing  sap  than  the  competing 
shoots  between.  And  this  brings  me  to  my  second 
point— that  such  disbudding  as  here  recommended 
would  really  retard  the  growth  of  the  base  buds. 
It  is  less  the  number  than  the  strength  of  the 
shoots  that  endow  them  with  the  power  of 
withdrawing  the  sap  from  other  buds.  The  more 
they  are  developed  and  expanded  the  greater  their 
power  to  decoy  away  any  excess  of  fluid  from  tte 
buds  behind  them  or  lower  down  on  the  stems. 
Hence,  the  further  the  few  shoots  on  the  head  of  the 
branch  grew,  the  less  danger  of  the  base  buds 
bursting ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  added  that  it  i* 
on  these  only  in  such  seasons  as  the  present  that 
all  our  hopes  depend.  Finally,  disbudding  would 
prevent  much  pruning,  and  pruning  is  emphati- 
cally one  of  those  operations  to  which  the  old 
saw  applies,  "  Prevention  is  better  than  cure." 
It  seems  a  difficult  thing  to  disbud  Roses  on  paper, 
but  it  is  really  not  so  in  practice.  A  sharp  eye, 
knife,  and  hand  will  deprive  not  a  few  Rose  trtes 
of  all  their  superfluous  buds  in  a  day,  an  houreven, 
and  thus  double  the  time  spent  in  disbudding 
may  be  saved  in  pruning,  so  that  the  question  of 
labour  may  be  briefly  settled  at  once  in  favour  of 
disbudding. 

All  small,  misplaced,  crowded  buds  should  be 
removed  before  breaking,  and  if,  on  looking  over 
Roses  to  bud,  cut,  or  thin  the  flowers,  one  was 
also  to  have  an  eye  to  disbudding,  vital  force 
would  be  greatly  husbanded,  and  the  labour  of 
pruning  Roses  much  lightened.  The  Roses  would 
also  be  much  benefited,  the  wood  strengthened, 
the  flowers  enlarged,  and  the  entire  plants  and 
their  produce  greatly  improved.         D.  T.  Fish. 


Tea  Rose  Homere.— As  this  Rose  in  the 
open  and  indeed  Roses  in  general  have  seemed 
rushing  headlong  to  destruction,  with  the  tender 
leaves  and  peeping  buds  exposing  themselves  to 
the  capricious  changes  of  February  weather  and 
the  biting  winds  of  March,  one  has  hardly  had 
heart  to  write  about  them.  Somehow  a  feeling 
has  come  over  us  that  were  we  to  write  or  speak 
much  about  them  they  might  wake  up  the  more 
and  grow  all  the  faster,  just  as  the  old  philosopher 
who  did  not  like  death  to  be  named  in  his  presence 
lest  it  should  remind  it  of  him.  But "  W.  J.  M.'s" 
Hom^res  are  under  glass,  and  so  safe  from  the 
weather  yet  to  come.    Now  that  is  just  where  I  do 


not  care  for  this  pretty  Rose.  It  is  far  best  on 
the  open  wall,  or  even  as  a  dwaif  or  standard  in 
the  open  in  sheltered  places.  What  your  correspon- 
dent describes  as  a  merit  is  a  fault  of  Homfere.  The 
nearly  white  petals  he  admired  proves  the  Kote 
already  spoilt.  The  deep  pink  or  flesh  colour  so 
curiously  mottled  or  spotted  is,  however,  in  perfec- 
tion. And  in  such  form  from  the  open  it  has 
several  times  run  in  first  for  the  best  twelve  Teas. 
HomSre  has  also  one  provoking  fault  in  the  open  ; 
its  first  bloom  comes  mostly  malformed  and  mis- 
shapen, the  seed  vessels  of  the  flowers  being  not 
infrequently  more  prominent  than  its  petals. 
But  all  that  dipappears  in  the  second  cr  late 
bloom.  Having  made  one  mistake— in  presenting 
misshapen  flowers — it  does  not  repeat  it  the  same 
year.  Neither  does  it  mould  itself  into  good  form 
by  experience  ;  for  however  perfect  its  autumnal 
blossoms  may  be,  next  summer  its  first  at- 
tempts at  blooming  are  as  ugly  and  abortive  as 
ever.  Nevertheless,  take  HomSre  altogether,  it 
is  one  of  our  prettiest  Tea  Roses ;  it  is  also  a 
most  vigorous  grower,  with  fine  foliage,  and  flowers 
most  profusely,  and  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of 
all  Tea  Roses.  Its  odour  is  slight,  but  when  per- 
fect its  size  and  peculiarly  unique  colour  make 
it  rather  effective  for  a  button-hole.  For  the 
latter  purpose,  however,  it  is  not  to  he  compared 
with  Niphetos,  Devoniensis,  or  Marie  Van  Houtte. 
— D.  T.  Fish.  

QUESTIONS. 

5160.- Plants  for  a  cool  greenhouse.— I  want  the 
names  of  a  few  new  and  rare  plants  suitable  for  culrivation 
in  pots  anil  creepers  for  a  cool  greenhouse,  ard  a  half  dozen 
that  would  be  suitable  for  exhibition  about  Julyand  Aiigust. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inrnish  me  with  this  infor- 
mation?—South  Coast  Amateur. 

6161  -Boofes.- Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly  tell  me 
tne  name  of  a  French  flora  similar  to  Bentham's  "  British 
Flora,"  or  one  that  would  serve  lor  the  French  subalpine 
district?— J.  H.K. 

6163 —Azaleas  not  flowerlrg.— I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  from  some  of  your  correspondents  why  my  Azaleas  do 
notflower,  though  they  look  beilthy  and  are  making  fresh 
wood  :  also  what  treatment  they  should  receive  after 
flowering.- A  Subscriber. 

5163.— Hardy  annuals.- Will  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents who  use  hardy  annuals  freely  kindly  give  the 
names  of  the  best  red,  white,  pink,  blue,  and  yellow  free 
flowerers  that  continue  a  long  lime  in  b  oom,  and  that  are 
about  a  foot  high  ?  I  want  them  to  form  a  broad  edging  to 
ob'ong  beds  of  low  shrubs,  c!ose  to  walks  ;  one  colour 
to  eich  bed.  Whan  would  be  the  best  lime  to  sow  them 
for  a  late  summer  and  autumn  displty  on  rather  cold  heavy 
s  il?-B.  J. 

6161.- Llllum  giganteum.— Ihive  read  the  article  on 
this  Lily  in  TUE  GARDEN  (p.  133).  Will  "  J.  C.  C. "  kindly 
reply  to  this  question— will  Lilium  giganteum  flower  every 
year  after  being  well  established?  Mine  flower  d  last  year, 
but  has  been  put  away  by  the  gardener,  t-s  he  thinks  we 
must  wait  another  seven  years  before  it  again  flowers.- 
P.  D.  D. 

61C5  -Mushrooms  In  cellars.— I  have  an  under 
ground  cellar,  cold  and  damp,  and  am  anxious  to  grow 
Mushiooms  for  market  if  jossible.  I  have  consulted 
several  books,  but  cannot  find  any  directions  given  for  their 
culture  in  such  a  place  as  that  just  named.  I  should  there- 
fore feel  greatly  oblige<l  if  some  of  your  readers  would  let 
me  know— I.  If  I  can  grow  them  to.  advantage  in  such  a 
place.  2.  How?  3,  If  it  would  be  necessary  to  heat  the 
place  with  gas  or  a  stove.— J.  S.  S. 

6166.— Herbaceous  plants.— I  have  a  border  varying 
from  3  feet  to  8  feet  in  width  and  40  yards  long  backed  up 
with  Evergreens ;  aspect  north-east.  I  am  desirous  of 
planting  it  with  herbaceous  plants  suitable  for  cutting  for 
large  and  small  vases,  and  should  be  much  obliged  if  some 
of  your  correspondents  would  kindly  furnish  me  with  the 
names  of  a  few  plants  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  also 
tell  me  the  best  time  to  plant.  The  names  of  a  few  of 
the  best  double  Pajonies  would  also  be  acceptable.— A.  B. 

5167.— Rhododendron  argenteum  and  B.  'ongrl- 
folium  —Although  I  have  been  unable,  from  ill  health, 
to  write  much  lately  on  our  rarer  Rhododendrons,  I  am  now 
receiving  specimens  from,  I  may  fairly  s.ay,  many  parts  of 
Europe.  The  Sikkim  R.  argenleum  and  its  Bhotan  al'y  (yet 
very  distinct),  R.  longifolium,  are  now  in  bloom  in  various 
collections.  Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  use  your  columns 
to  direct  attention  to  the  following  point?  R.  argenteum  is 
described  by  Sir  J.  D  Hooker  as  having  ten  stamens.  The 
latest  authority  doubles  R.  argenteum  up  with  R.  grande, 
which,  with  all  humility,  I  am  prepared  to  show  is  quite 
distinct ;  but  here  again  ten  stamens  are  mentioned.  I 
have  never  yet  seen  any  flowers  of  this  section  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons with  this  number  of  stamens,  which  indeed 
generally  characterises  a  wholly  different  section.  Four- 
teen, flfteen,  sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen  stamens  I  have 
found  in  this  section  of  growing  plants  (the  normal  number 
being  tixteen),  and  I  shall  be  very  grateful  if  any  of  your 
readers  can  send  me  a  floret  exhibiting  the  ten  stamens.— 
J.  H.  ManglE'J,  Valewood^  Easlemere. 


Orchids. 


ORCHIDS  IN  FLOWER. 
The  chief  London  nurseries  are  now  beginning  to 
put  on  their  brightest  dress  in  readiness  for  the 
influx  of  visitors  to  town,  and  in  all  large  esta- 
blishments in  which  Orchids  are  made  a  speciality, 
their  flowertide  is  almost  at  its  height.  To  call 
the  Orchid  houses  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at 
Chelsea  less  than  a  floral  paradise  would  be  but 
scant  praise,  for  rarely  have  they  been  so  full  of 
bloom  of  all  kinds  as  at  present.  The  Dendrobe 
houses  vie  with  those  occupied  by  Cattleyas  in 
their  abundance  of  flowers,  while  equally  gay  are 
those  devoted  to  Phalsenopsids,  Lycastes,  and 
Ccelogynes.  None  of  the  houses  seem  to  capti- 
vate the  visitor  so  much  as  the  Odontoglossum 
house,  which  is  indescribably  attractive,  there 
being  now  hundreds  of  flower-spikes  in  it  of  every 
kind.  As  it  would  be  only  reiteration  to  name  the 
host  of  species  and  varieties  which  contribute  to 
the  display,  we  will  confine  our  remarks  to  the 
following  few  that  we  thick  the  Orchid  vifcitcr 
should  look  for : — 

Dendhobium  macrophvllum  Bukkei  is  a 
new  and  chastely  beautiful  variety,  quite  different 
from  either  of  the  other  named  foims  of  this  Den- 
drobe. The  flowers  are  as  large  as  those  of  gigan- 
teum, but  instead  of  being  violet-purple  are  flushed 
with  a  delicate  rosy  tint,  scarcely  perceptible.  It 
is,  therefore,  distinct  from  the  variety  Dearei,  which 
is  white  and,  if  we  remember  rightly,  hardly  so 
large  flowered.  It  has  the  characteristic  perfume 
of  Rhubarb  root,  though  not  so  strong  as  to  be  di:  - 
agreeable.  Other  choice  Dendrobes  noted  were 
Ainsworthi  and  splendidissimum,  two  of  the  finest 
hybrid  Dendrobes  yet  raised.  Flowering  tide  by 
side,  one  may  see  a  difference  between  these  two 
plants,  which  are  usually  regarded  as  the  same. 
That  queen  di  Dendrobes,  D.  primulinum  gigan- 
teum, seems  to  captivate  every  visitor,  even  those 
who  have  no  particular  leaning  to  Orchids.  Who 
could  not  admire  the  exquisite  form  of  the  shell- 
like creamy  lips  set,  as  it  were,  in  a  a  collar  of 
amethysts  ?  The  tawny-flowered  heterocarpnm 
scents  the  house  like  Violets,  while  the  commoner 
kinds,  such  as  nobile  and  Wardianom,  may  be  seen 
in  the  highest  perfection,  long  stout  shoots 
measuring  a  yard  or  more  being  completely 
wreathed  in  bloom. 

Cattleva  Trian-?:,  as  may  be  supposed,  con- 
stitutes the  bulk  of  the  Cattleya  flowers,  and  very 
line  they  are  too.  The  tout  ensemble  of  the  houses 
is  very  fine  ;  there  cannot  be  less  than  500  flowers 
expanded,  and  such  varieties  !  But  as  it  is  the 
rule  here  not  to  name  varieties  of  variable  Orchids 
like  C.  Trianas  and  Odontoglossum  crispum,  we 
cannot  particularise  any.  A  specialist  may  gratify 
his  heart's  desire  among  such  a  feast  of  bloom, 
particularly  in  the  house  set  apart  for  the  "  select." 
The  persecuted  C.  Percivaliana  takes  a  high  place 
in  the  show,  and  one  of  the  plants  we  saw  repre- 
sented, without  exception,  the  finest  form  we  have 
seen,  the  lip  being  unusually  broad  and  richly 
coloured. 

Ltcaste  Skinneri  may  be  seen  by  the  house- 
ful, every  plant  thickly  set  with  bloom,  represent- 
ing every  conceivable  variation  of  tint  from  the 
pure  white  to  the  deep  crimson.  A  charming 
effect  is  produced  in  the  Lycaste  house  by  inter- 
mixing Ccelogyne  cristata  and  its  variety  Lemoni- 
ana  amongst  the  Lycastes  ;  the  two  harmonise 
beautifully,  and  the  gay  colours  are  toned  down 
by  the  ample  and  beautiful  leafage  of  the  Lycastes. 
The  next  house,  filled  with  Phalsenopsids,  contains 
some  specialities,  one  being  a  lovely  form  of  P. 
casta,  having  the  labellum  copiously  freckled  with 
pink  on  a  white  ground.  P.  Stuartiana  asserts 
itself  strongly,  particularly  a  plant  carrying  along 
branching  spike  of  no  fewer  than  twenty-three 
blooms. 

Calanthe  Regnieri,  a  new  species,  is  un- 
questionably a  real  acquisition,  and  the  more  we 
see  of  it  the  better  we  like  it.  It  combines  deli- 
cacy of  colouring  and  gracefulness  of  growth  in  a 
charming  degree.  The  flowers  are  about  the  size 
of  those  of  C.  vestita,  but  of  somewhat  different 
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shape.  The  colour,  moreover,  is  distinct  from  that 
of  any  other  Calanthe,  inasmuch  as  the  sepals  are 
parti-coloured,  three  being  much  deeper  than  the 
other  two.  Its  habit  of  flowering  later  than  any 
of  the  others  adds  to  its  value. 

Odontoglossum  Edwardi  is  a  species  we 
singled  out  from  the  crowds  of  others  as  one  of 
the  few  which  there  has  been  least  said  about,  but 
which  thoroughly  deserves  all  the  praise  one  can 
bestow  upon  it.  It  is  quite  unlike  any  other 
Odontoglossum  in  growth,  which  is  one  point  in 
its  favour  ;  another  point  is  its  peculiar  violet-pur- 
ple colour,  and  a  third  good  point  is  that  it 
possesses  a  most  delicious  perfume,  akin  to  that  of 
Violet  blossoms.  In  this  nursery  we  saw  a  plant 
carrying  a  branching  spike  between  2  feet  and  3 
feet  high,  studded  thickly  with  blossoms,  which, 
being  singularly  wavy  and  twisted,  have  a  beau- 
tiful effect  on  the  plant.  Some  varieties  of  O.  cris- 
pum  of  exceptional  merit  are  in  bloom,  but,  as  we 
before  remarked,  it  is  not  the  practice  to  name  them 
here,  so  that  we  cannot  describe  any  particular 
kinds.  Those  who  seek  for  hybrids  may  find  a 
deal  to  interest  among  this  collection,  as  it 
includes  numbers  of  them.  We  cannot  omit  to 
make  special  mention  of  the  lovely  Mesospinidium 
Tulcanicum  flowering  freely  among  the  Odonto- 
glossnms.  Its  deep  rose  blossoms,  together  with 
those  of  the  Sophronitis,  light  up  the  quiet  tints 
of  the  Odontoglossums. 


Sophronltia  grandlflora  rosea.— When 

at  Mr.  Peacock's  garden,  Sudbury  House,  Hammer- 
smith, the  other  day  we  saw  in  the  Odontoglos- 
sum house  a  Sophronitis  that  at  once  attracted  us 
on  account  of  its  lovely  colour.  Instead  of  being 
scarlet,  as  usual,  the  flowers  were  of  a  clear  rose- 
pink,  a  most  charming  tint.  We  had  never  hither- 
to met  with  this  particular  variety  ;  therefore  con- 
clude that  it  must  be  rare.  The  colour  is  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  S.  violacea,  but  the  flower.^ 
of  the  variety  in  question  are  as  large  as  those  of 
S.  grandlflora.  The  bulbs  are  short  and  the  ovate 
leaves  are  of  very  thick  texture.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  is  exactly  that  of  S.  grandlflora.  S.  pur- 
purea, alluded  to  some  time  since  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chrmiicle,  seems  to  be  a  similar  plant,  but  no 
doubt  S.  grandlflora  rosea  is  the  most  appropriate 
name  for  it.  We  hope  to  give  a  plate  of  it  in  The 
Garden  shortly. 

Phaiua  tuberculosus.— During  the  past 
two  or  three  years  it  has  been  the  aim  of  a  good 
many  Orchid  growers  about  London  to  thoroughly 
master  the  cultivation  of  this  new  Madagascar 
Orchid,  which  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Orchids  ever  yet  discovered.  The  col- 
lector's highly-coloured  descriptions  and  brightly 
painted  sketches  at  the  time  the  plant  was  intro- 
duced and  sold  had  a  wonderfully  fascinating 
effect  upon  Orchid  growers,  and  when  the  first 
living  flowers  were  produced  at  Burford  Lodge, 
the  interest  in  the  plant  was  still  more  increased, 
and  everybody  interested  in  Orchids  were  try- 
ing their  utmost  to  Hower  plants  of  it.  But,  alag  ! 
almost  everyone  seemed  to  fail  in  even  enticing 
it  into  vigorous  growth,  and  it  has  long  since  been 
relegated  to  the  list  of  "  miffy"  plants  that  are 
scarcely  worth  troubling  about.  There  is,  how- 
ever, some  hope  yet  that  the  plant  may  prove 
amenable  to  garden  treatment,  inasmuch  as  in 
Mr.  Sillim's  garden  at  Lawrie  Park,  Sydenham, 
three  plants  have  just  produced  fine  spikes  of 
flowers,  which  tend  to  confirm  more  fully  the 
extreme  loveliness  of  this  Orchid.  Mr.  Billiard, 
the  gardener,  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in 
thus  flowering  three  plants  all  at  one  time.  He 
has  them  in  a  Phatenopsis  house,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  treatment  the  plants 
have  received.  Two  of  the  spikes  had,  we  believe, 
five  flowers ;  the  other  three.  There  were  two 
distinct  forms  represented,  one  much  superior  to 
the  other  as  regards  depth  and  richness  of  colour. 
The  flowers,  between  2  inches  and  .3  inches  across, 
have  pure  white  sepals  ;  the  lip  is  heart-shaped 
and  about  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  upper  part  is 
copiously  spotted  with  a  fulvous  yellow  on  a  light 
ground,  while  the  lower  half  of  the  lip  is  white 


spotted  with  pink ;  in  the  best  variety  these  colours 
are  much  deeper  than  in  the  other.  We  hope  to 
give  a  coloured  plate  shortly  in  The  Garden  of 
this  superb  Orchid. 

Cattleya  Trianas.  —  From  Sir  Nathaniel 
Rothschild's  garden  at  Tring  Park  Mr.  Hill  has 
sent  us  a  two-flowered  spike  of  a  variety  of  Cat- 
tleya Triame  which  we  look  upon  as  one  of  the 
finest  that  has  yet  come  under  our  notice,  parti- 
cularly as  regards  the  form  and  substance  of  the 
flower.  The  lateral  sepals,  being  quite  ovate,  2|i 
inches  across,  and  of  unusually  thick  texture,  do 
not  fall  over  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  are  stiff 
enough  to  hold  themselves  out  in  a  firm,  yet  grace- 
ful, manner.  The  colour  of  the  sepals  is  a  delicate 
mauve ;  the  lip  is  perfectly  circular  in  outline,  and 
as  much  as  2  inches  across  ;  the  colour  is  a  vivid 
carmine-magenta,  which  extends  for  an  inch  or  so 
into  the  throat ;  there  it  meets  a  blotch  of  citron- 
yellow,  and  beyond  that  is  mauve.  This  charming 
combination  of  rich  colours  is  set  off  by  a  distinct 
frilling  of  white  all  round  the  margin  of  the 
lip.  The  majority  of  other  forms  of  this  Cattleya 
are  poor  compared  with  this  one.  It  was,  we 
understand,  obtained  from  Messrs.Veitch,  in  whose 
nursery  we  saw  it  last  year,  and  described  it  in 
The  Garden  of  March  17,  under  the  name  of  C. 
Bonnyana. — W.  G. 

Pruning  Dendrobium  'Wardianum.— 

We  have  here  at  the  present  time  in  flower  an  im- 
ported plant  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum  bearing 
28  flowers.  Of  late  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
said  with  respect  to  the  pruning  of  this  particular 
Dendrobe,  but,  according  to  my  experience,  I 
strongly  object  to  the  plan.  I  have  had  plants  of 
Wardianum,  which  were  dry  imported  bulbs, 
about  18  months.  I  saw  an  account  of  pruning 
this  Dendrobe  in  The  Garden,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  my  employer  I  tried  the  pruning  plan  ; 
the  consequence  was  that  both  plants  died.  The 
plant  now  in  bloom  has  flowered  twice  since  I 
have  had  it,  and  Dr.  Ward,  of  Southampton,  con- 
siders it  the  best  he  ever  saw.  The  flowers  last 
year  measured  3  inches  across,  and  they  are  nearly 
as  large  this  year. — G.  B.,  Westim  Grove,  Hants. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Amaryllises.— There  is  every  promise  of  the 
Amaryllis  show  in  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  being  finer  this  year  than 
it  ever  has  been.  Already  there  are  upwards  of 
900  flower-spikes  developed.  The  entire  collec- 
tion is  in  the  finest  possible  health,  and  a  large 
per-centage  has  produced  twin  spikes.  The  show 
of  bloom  will  be  at  its  height  in  about  three 
weeks  hence.  Some  unusually  fine  varieties  are 
expected  to  bloom  this  season. 

A  new  Ivy. — Under  the  name  of  Hedera 
Helix  aurantiaca  M.  Andr6  describes  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Revue  Horticole  a  remarkable 
form  of  the  common  Ivy.  The  coloured  figure 
which  appears  with  the  description  shows  a  variety 
with  handsome  orange-red  fruits,  and  long  slightly 
lobed  leaves  with  the  nerves  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  foliage  rendered  conspicuous  by  the  rather 
broad  shaded  whitish  zones  which  run  parallel  to 
them.  The  origin  and  history  of  this  desirable 
climber  seem  uncertain  ;  allthat  is  definitely  known 
concerning  it  is  that  there  is  a  fine  plant  of  it  in 
a  garden  at  Cannes,  but  whence  it  came  no  one 
knows.  Next  spring,  however,  the  plant  will  be 
distributed,  so  before  long  no  doubt  we  shall  see 
the  red-fniited  Ivy  in  British  gardens.  As  fat  as 
foliage  characteristics  are  concerned,  these  are 
retained  by  seedlings  raised  from  fruits  collected 
from  the  plant  which  furnished  the  material  from 
which  the  coloured  plate  above-mentioned  was 
prepared.  Of  course  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  striking  peculiarity  in  the  colour  of 
the  berries  will  also  be  faithfully  reproduced  by 
seedling  plants. 

Mummy  flowers. — Dr.  G.  Schweinfurth 
gives  an  account  in  Nature  of  some  botanical  dis- 
coveries  made  by  him  in  connection  with  the 


mummies  of  the  twenty-first  Egyptian  dynasty, 
found  at  Deri-el- Bahan.  In  the  floral  wreath  on 
the  mummy  of  the  Princess  Ugi-Khouni  were 
found  folded  leaves  of  a  Willow,  fSalix  safsaf,  per- 
fect flowers  of  the  Corn  Poppy  (Papaver  Rhaeas  var. 
genuinum),  flower-heads  of  Centaurea  depressa, 
and  of  Picris  coronopifolia.  The  flowers  of  P. 
Rh:eas  appear  to  have  been  gathered  unopened 
to  prevent  the  petals  from  falling,  and  are  in  such 
good  condition  that  Dr.  Schweinfurth  remarks 
that  such  perfect  and  well  preserved  specimens 
of  this  fragile  flower  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
herbaria.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  this  variety  of  the  Poppy,  var.  genuinum, 
although  gathered  more  than  3000  years  ago,  is 
identical  with  those  of  the  same  variety  known  at 
the  present  day.  With  respect  to  Picris  coronopi- 
folia, the  author  remarks  that  not  a  single  pecu- 
liarity is  apparent  by  which  it  might  be  distin- 
guished from  the  recent  small  form  with  low 
spreading  branches  now  so  common  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  desert.  It  has  also  been  determined 
by  capsules  of  the  Linseed  plant  found  in  a 
Theban  tomb  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  2200- 
2400  B  c,  that  the  flax  used  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  was  derived  from  Linum  humile,  and 
that  the  mustard  oil  used  by  them  was  derived 
from  one  of  the  two  varieties  of  Sinapis  arvensis, 
viz.,  S.  AUioni  or  S.  turgida,  both  of  which  are 
still  common  in  Egypt. 


Dielytra  spectabilia.  —  Good  clumps  of 
this,  lifted  from  open  ground  just  as  they  are 
starting  into  growth,  and  potted  in  good  rich  soil, 
make  charming  ornaments  for  the  conservatory. 
Its  long  arched  spikes  of  waxy-looking  flowers 
and  graceful  foliage  have  a  flne  effect  when  seen 
in  masses  of  some  size.  This  plant  starts  into 
growth  very  early,  and,  when  out  of  doors,  is 
liable  to  suffer  from  late  spring  frosts.  It  should 
be  planted  under  the  shelter  of  large  evergreen 
shrubs  or  close  to  a  wall,  as  wind  is  more  destruc- 
tive to  its  tender  growth  than  even  frost.  I  have 
frequently  seen  its  shoots  lying  prostrate  and  ap- 
parently killed  by  frost,  and,  with  the  return  of  a 
more  genial  temperature,  again  becoming  erect ; 
but  if  exposed  to  wind  when  in  a  frozen  state,  the 
leaves  turn  black  and  die.  It  is  not  at  all  fastidious 
as  to  soil ;  its  large  fleshy  roots  push  down  a  con- 
siderable depth,  and  even  the  smallest  crowns,  if 
left  undisturbed,  soon  develop  into  large  clumps. 
It  is  readily  increased  by  division  of  the  roots,  and 
for  planting  in  the  wild  garden  scarcely  any  plant 
can  be  better  adapted ;  under  large  overhanging 
trees  to  ward  ofE  spring  frosts,  and  near  shrubs 
and  bushes  to  break  cold  currents  of  harsh  winds, 
it  is  quite  at  home ;  and,  when  springing  from 
mossy  turf,  carpeted  or  studded  with  Primroses, 
Polyanthuses,  and  hardy  bulbs,  there  is  no  fear  of 
its  delicate  blossoms  being  soiled  or  splashed  by 
heavy  rains,  as  happens  when  they  are  produced 
by  plants  in  freshly  dug  beds.  Those  who  have 
not  given  the  Dielytras  a  trial  in  such  positions 
should  do  so.— J.  G.,  Hants. 


Auriculas  (ff.  /«.).— You  will  find  the  information  you 
seek  respecting  woolly  aphis  on  the  roots  of  Auriculas  in 
The  Gabuen  of  last  week  (p.  144). 

Naming  plants.— /^owr  Icinds  of  plants  or /loioerg 
anbi  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  god 
specimens  are  sent. 

Names  of  plants.— IT.  Edward^.  — l,  Helleborus  fco- 
tidus  ;  2,  Kerriu  japonica ;  3,  Sisymbrium  millefolium  :  4, 

species  of  Galium  (s^nd  in  flower). J.  Spei^d  — Ca?lof;yne 

k'iiti<,'inosa. H'.    Shfppard.  —  1,    Pliaius    gmndifoUus 

(< )ichid) ;  2,  Costus  or  Dichorisandra ;  3.  Eupatorium  agera- 
toides;    4,    Mesembryanthemum    species  (send   when    in 

flower) J.  W.  T. — 1,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana ;  2,  ditto; 

3,  Retinnaiiora  plunmsa  ;  4,  R.  p.  aurea:  5,  Taxns  baccata 

fastigiata  ;    6,   Oupressus  Lawsoniana. R.   B.—l,   send 

fioTuis  with  spores  on  the  back  ;  '1.  Ficus  repens  ;  3,  Libonia 

floribunda  ;  4,  Etgonia  fuehsioides. K.  E,  < kmswortK). 

—1,  Dendrobium  nobile  ;  2,   Masdevallia  ignea  ;  3,  Impa- 

tiens  alba. G.  O.  iV.-Name  of  Cattleya  next  week • 

K.  A.  S. — Adiantum  formosum  ;  Moss  is  species  of 
Hypnum  ;  Erica  carnea  (Heath) ;  Leiicojum  vernum  (bulb). 

—  W.  J, — We  cannot  name  the  Camellia. A.  B. — We 

cannot  undertake  to  name  varieties  of  flowers  ;  they  require 
to  be  named  in  a  large  collection  where  they  can  be  com- 
paied.  Send  to  some  nurseryman  who  makes  a  specially 
of  Azaleas, 
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"ThlsUan  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather:  but 

The  AST  rrsElF  is  Natuke."— SAaiespcore. 


NARCISSI  FROM  THE  SCILLY  ISLES. 
Wb  often  see  the  produce  of  the  Channel  Islands, 
in  the  way  of  flowers  and  early  vegetables,  in 
Covent  Garden  Market,  but  we  had  no  adequate 
idea  of  the  floral  wealth  of  the  Scilly  Isles  so 
early  in  the  season  until  we  saw  the  other  day  a 
collection  of  Narcissi  flowers  at  Messrs.  Barr's 
which  Mr.  Dorrien-Smith  had  brought  from  his 
garden  at  Tresco  Abbey.  To  see  a  collection  of  Nar- 
cissi in  the  first  week  of  March  representing  almost 
every  section  of  the  genus  was  indeed  a  treat,  more 
especially  as  every  specimen  was  far  finer  than  we 
ever  see  them  in  our  London  gardens,  even  in 
April  and  May.  From  what  we  saw  of  this  beau- 
tiful display,  Mr.  Dorrien- Smith's  garden  must,  at 
the  present  time,  be  a  veritable  paradise  of  Nar- 
cissi bloom,  and  redolent  with  their  perfume. 
Although  favoured  by  a  bland  climate,  it  is 
only  by  dint  of  considerable  trouble  that  the 
Scilly  Island  gardener  can  bring  his  produce 
to  such  perfection,  and  as  regards  bulbous  plants, 
it  is  not  merely  by  sticking  in  a  bulb  and  leaving 
the  rest  to  Nature  that  he  can  produce  such  a  dis- 
play of  Narcissi  as  that  just  alluded  to  at  the  end 
of  February.  Mr.  Dorrien-Smith  tells  us  that  the 
chief  enemy  the  gardener  and  farmer  have  to  con- 
tend with  in  the  Scilly  Islands  is  wind,  and  it 
requires  a  deal  of  labour  to  avert  its  destructive 
influences.  In  his  garden  he  tells  us  that  in  order 
to  produce  Narcissi  in  such  perfection  he  is  ob- 
liged to  have  recourse  to  hedges  and  screens  made 
of  Rushes.  These  Rush  screens  are  made  about  G 
feet  in  height,  and  are  placed  in  a  direction  run- 
ning north  and  south,  and  though  these  are  made 
as  secure  as  possible,  they  are  sometimes  blown 
down,  the  force  of  the  wind  being  so  strong.  He 
is  endeavouring  to  raise  hedges  of  Escallonla  ma- 
crantha,  a  beautiful  shrub,  and  one  which  is  very 
suitable  for  seaside  planting,  to  serve  as  shelter 
for  his  Narcissi.  But  no  one  seeing  the  superb 
display  of  them  at  Messrs.  Barr's  would 
imagine  that  the  flowers  had  been  grown  in 
the  open  air,  so  perfect  are  the  flowers  and  so 
entirely  free  are  they  from  weather  stains.  As  we 
before  remarked,  there  is  almost  every  section  of 
the  genus  represented,  from  the  earliest  form  of 
Pseado-narcissus  to  the  late  flowering  Poet's 
Narcissus.  Those  which  we  considered  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  were  the  Polyanthus  varie- 
ties, N.  Tazetta.  These  were  finer  than  we 
had  ever  before  seen  them — finer  even  than  those 
shown  for  competition  at  the  London  spring 
shows,  the  flower-stalks  being  unusually  stout  and 
carrying  large  and  numerous  umbels  of  blossoms. 
There  were  upwards  of  a  dozen  sorts  of  N.  Tazetta 
in  the  collection,  the  finest  being  Bazelman  major. 
Grand  Monarque,  La  Favourite,  Soleil  d'Or,  Gloriosa, 
Etoile  d'Or,  Jaune  Supreme,  and  a  new  one  named 
Charles  Dickens,  in  the  way  of  Jaune  Supreme, 
but  with  larger  and  more  circular  flowers.  The  pale 
straw  colour  of  the  sepals  was  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  deep  orange  cup.  There  was  also  among 
the  Tazettas  some  fine  examples  of  what  is 
regarded  as  the  typical  N.  polyanthos  by  Mr. 
Baker.  The  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  the 
sepals  are  white,  and  the  cup  sulphur-yellow. 

The  Pseudo-narcissus  group  was  represented  by 
fine  blooms  of  bicolor  Empress,  princeps,  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  section  ;  mazimus,  some  grand 
blooms,  the  early-flowering  Tenby  DafEodil  (ob- 
vallaris),  lobularis,  spurius,  cernaus  plenus,  and 
the  creamy  white  albicans. 

The  incomparabilis  race  included  Leedsi  and 
Leedsi  concolor,  both  very  beautiful,  orange  and 
sulphur  Phoenix.  N.  odorus  and  the  variety 
rugilobus  was  represented  by  large  handfuls  of 
fine  blossoms,  while  equally  fine  were  flowers  of 


the  newlittle  Corbularia  citrina,  with  citron-yellow 
hoop-shaped  trumpets.  There  were  numerous 
other  sorts,  but  those  mentioned  were  the  most 
noteworthy. 

After  seeing  such  a  grand  collection  as  this,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Dorrien-SJmith 
in  endeavouring  to  establish  Narcissus  farming 
among  his  tenantry  will  be  successful,  and  we  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  develop  into  an  in- 
dustry quite  as  important  in  the  Scilly  Islands  as 
in  Holland.  The  flowers  are  sent  to  the  London 
markets  in  early  spring,  and  meet  with  a  ready, 
if  not  a  very  remunerative,  sale.  Why  cannot  the 
bulbs  be  grown  on  a  large  scale  for  sale,  and  so 
compete  with  the  Dutch  bulb  trade  ? 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RIVIERA. 

Theee  can  be  but  few  places  in  the  world  where 
the  art  of  gardening  is  more  aptly  illustrated  than 
in  the  gardens  of  Mens.  Camille  Doguin,  at  Cannes. 
In  England  we  boast  of  our  beautiful  lawns,  it  is 
true  ;  but  Palms  and  many  such  tropical  forms  of 
vegetation  are  remarkable  for  their  absence. 
Here,  strange  though  it  may  seem,  everything  is 
combined,  and  lawns  of  the  finest  Grass,  perfectly 
free  from  weeds,  and  yet  firm  and  elastic  to  the 
tread,  are  found  in  company  with  the  slender  shaft 
and  feathery  plumes  of  the  Cocoa-nut  Palm,  or 
the  sturdier  growths  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Palms,  Tree  Ferns,  succulent  Aloes,  and  whisper- 
ing Bamboos  grow  side  by  side  with  the  Eoses, 
Violets,  and  Carnations  of  an  English  garden. 
Visiting  this  garden  after  an  interval  of  four 
years,  one  is  in  a  position  to  understand  the  ex- 
treme rapidity  in  growth  of  many  Palms  and  trees 
from  warm  and  distant  lands  that  here  find  a  con- 
genial home  ;  it  is  none  the  less  astonishing,  never- 
theless, to  stand  under  the  shade  of  some  tall 
Palm,  such  as  Cocos  plumosa,  that  four  years  ago 
was  but  a  tiny  seedling  !  To  give  a  more  defi- 
nite idea  of  growth,  let  me  say  that  one 
plant  of  this  exceedingly  graceful  Cocoa-nut, 
now  ten  years'  old  from  the  seed,  is  30  feet  high, 
with  a  clean  stem  of  20  feet ;  an  Araucaria  ex- 
celsa  of  twelve  years  growth  is  50  feet  high  ; 
Pritchardia  grandis  of  five  years'  growth  is  7  feet 
high  and  18  feet  round.  Araucaria  Cunning- 
hami  has  made  a  leading  shoot  of  9  feet  in  the 
past  twelve  months,  and  the  next  tier  of  branches 
is  only  just  appearing. 

Something  more  interesting  than  such  statistics 
is  to  note  how  greatly  various  Palms  that  are  ex- 
ceedingly alike  in  the  seedling  or  pot  state  differ 
when  growing  freely  and  showing  their  true  cha- 
racters. A  grand  old  dwarf  fan  Palm  (Chamffirops 
hnmilis)  that  has  taken  eighty  or  ninety  years  to 
reach  10  feet  in  height  has  Chamaerops  excelsa 
for  its  neighbour,  whose  eight  years  of  life 
have  already  sufficed  for  it  to  reach  to  an  equal 
height.  Jubfea  spectabilis,  a  Chilian  Palm  of  slow 
growth  and  short,  but  massive  trunk,  is  entirely 
beaten  out  of  the  field  by  the  gigantic  growth  and 
deep  green  leaves  of  Phrenix  canariensis  of  half 
its  years — one  of  the  most  desirable  of  all  Date 
Palms  on  this  coast  on  account  of  its  hardiness, 
rich  green  foliage,  and  general  vigour.  A  minia- 
ture likeness  of  this  is  found  in  PhcEnix  reclinata, 
which,  unlike  the  Date  Palm,  ripens  its  tiny  Dates 
perfectly  here  in  the  month  of  August,  and  in  its 
seedling  state  is  so  much  used  in  England  when 
grown  in  pots.  Strange  to  say,  two  really  tropical 
Palms,  Sabal  Adansoni  and  S.  umbraculifera, 
grow  well  here  without  special  shelter,  while 
Livistona  altissima,  or  Latania  borbonica,  as  we 
call  it,  thrives  really  well  only  in  the  most  shel- 
tered places.  Seaforthia  elegans  and  Corypha 
australis  are  thoroughly  at  home,  and  fine 
healthy  plants  of  Cocos  elegans  and  C.  Raouli, 
with  glaucous  blue  leaves,  recall  the  beauty  of 
Elais  macrocarpa,  a  tropical  Palm  that  as  yet  has 
not  been  tried.  An  unique  specimen,  provisionally 
named  Pritchardia  lucida,  is  a  handsome  addition 
to  the  fan  Palms.  Areca  sapida  bids  fair  to  rival 
Cocos  plumosa  in  vigour  of  growth,  while  its 
leaves  are  sufficiently  stiff  to  make  a  decided  con- 
trast. To  make  an  exhaustive  catalogue  of  the 
Palms  thriving  in    this  garden  in  the  open  air 


would  be  both  long  and  diflicult,  so  I  will  only 
add  that  some  of  the  rarest  of  these  are  growing 
by  the  dozen,  and  even  hundred  in  some  instances, 
and  that  the  seed  of  one  Cocos  was  sold  this  year 
for  1200  francs,  that  is,  £48  in  English  money  ! 
"Plantes  Grasses,"  or,  as  we  call  them,  succulents, 
grow  extremely  well  here  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  to  hear  the  history  of  the  difficulties  overcome 
in  obtaining  such  and  such  plants  is  in  itself 
quite  a  curiosity. 

Foremost  in  size  comes  the  octopus-like  growth 
of  the  giant  Agave  Salmiana,  whose  roots  will 
strangle  all  that  is  near,  and  whose  heavy  leaves 
press  the  life  out  of  the  surrounding  vegetation. 
A  new  golden-leaved  variety  of  this  plant 
promises  to  be  very  handsome,  contrasting  as  it 
does  so  strongly  with  the  stiff  growth  and  glau- 
cous blue  leaves  of  Agave  applanata,  another  hand- 
some giant,  which  in  one  instance  is  still  flower- 
ing on  stems  thrown  up  last  year,  and  whose 
golden,  Lily-like  blossoms  are  surprisingly  beauti- 
ful to  one  accustomed  to  the  inflorescence  of  the 
ordinary  Agave  americana.  One  knoll,  crovraed 
with  the  true  Cochineal  plant,  Opuntia  Nopal.whose 
every  fan  is  surrounded  by  eight  or  ten  red-brown 
fruits,  and  whose  growth  is  remarkable  for  its 
vigour,  makes  a  fine  background  for  large  patches  of 
various  white-spined  Cacti,  that  shine  like  silver  in 
the  sun,  in  company  with  the  strange  Old  Man 
Cactus  with  its  hoary,  straggling  hairs.  Close  by, 
the  splendour  of  several  true  Aloes  would  convert 
the  most  ardent  opponent  of  succulents  from  the 
error  of  his  ways.  Aloe  vulgaris,  the  Barbadoes 
Aloe,  beautiful  as  it  is,  blooms  but  sparsely  when 
compared  with  the  branched  flower-spikes,  more 
than  2  feet  long,  of  Agave  ferox,  a  plant  really 
savagely  beautiful  with  its  blue-green  leaves 
dotted  with  brown,  and  its  tall  candelabra  of 
scarlet  flowers  tipped  with  metallic  blue.  Freest 
and  most  beautiful  of  all  is  Aloe  Dickieana, 
with  slightly  branching  spikes  of  deep  red  flowers 
on  every  shoot.  Next  comes  a  trailing  or  climbing 
Aloe,  A.  ciliaris— another  proof  of  Nature's  ver- 
satility— for  who  would  ever  dream  of  a  stiff  suc- 
culent genus  breaking  out  into  a  slender  climber 
with  bright  scarlet  gold-tipped  flower-heads,  that 
remind  one  strongly  of  a  Blandfordia  or  a  giant 
Lachenalia,  among  the  tangled  mass  of  shoots? 
Tall  Dasylirion  longifolium  with  drooping  leaves 
and  divers  Fourcroyas,  including  the  rare  F. 
Lindeni,  are  dotted  round  with  quaint  tortoise- 
looking  roots  of  Testudinaria  elephantipes,  whose 
twining  shoots  wreathe  the  bare  stems;  beds  of 
Gardenias,  rank  in  growth  and  still  rich  in  flower, 
contrast  with  a  fine  bush  of  a  large  Lilac-flowered 
Rhododendron  from  the  Caucasus,  whose  blossoms 
are  each  as  large  as  an  Azalea.  Such  are  some  of 
the  many  beautiful  things  around  that  thrive  in 
this  terrestrial  Eden. 

In  a  deep  depression,  sheltered  from  all  winds 
and  open  to  the  sun,  a  group  of  tall  Bananas  is 
hung  with  clusters  of  ripe  fruit  and  freshly  ex- 
panding flower-scapes — an  extraordinary  example 
of  successful  culture  in  this  climate,  where,  as  a 
rule,  they  look  like  scarecrows,  so  battered  are 
they  by  winds  and  frosts.  Near  a  sheet  of  water 
a  tall  Cocos  plumosa  shoots  up  from  a  perfect 
thicket  of  single  rose-coloured  Camellias,  and  by 
the  water's  edge  a  group  of  Strelitzia  Kegina;,  gor- 
geous with  many  glowing  flower-heads  of  blue 
and  orange,  slender  and  feathery  Papyrus,  white- 
spathed  Callas,  and  sweet-scented  Aponogeton 
distachyon,  add  each  a  separate  charm.  Agave 
ferox,  bristling  with  its  hooked  teeth,  luxuriates 
on  the  dry  cliff  behind,  and  tall  bushes  of  Cloth  of 
Gold,  Marfichal  Niel,  and  Lamarque  Roses  are 
already  sprinkled  with  blossoms.  Plantations  of 
Bambusa  mitis,  B.  Mazeli.  quadrangularis,  Metake, 
nigra,  and  others  are  planted  where  shelter  or 
shade  is  needed  for  Tree  Ferns,  which  succeed, 
generally  speaking,  but  badly  on  these  shores.  It 
may  be  useful  to  many  to  know  that  Alsophila 
australis  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  here,  and 
clearly  enjoys  a  drier  atmosphere  than  any  other 
of  the  genus.  Cyathea  Smithi  also  succeeds  pretty 
well,  while  Dicksonia  antarctica  and  C.  dealbata 
evidently  long  for  a  damper  air.  Another  very 
useful  and  handsome  shade  lover  is  Panax  Hum- 
boldti,  which  will,  I  hope,  ere  long  become  popu- 
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larin  England forhousedecoration.  GrevilleaHilli 
a  shrub  with  one-sided  panicles  of  scarlet  flowers, 
and  defe ply-cut  leaves,  whose  undersides  are 
reautifully  silvery,  and  a  fine  young  specimen  of 
Ktreptocarpus  Cunninghami,  which  some  day  will 
surprise  those  who  have  not  seen  its  flower,  are 
two  things  that  should  not  be  omitted,  if  only  to 
remark  the  contrast  between  them  and  the  com- 
pact masses  of  lonopsidiura  acaule  that  here  are 
used  to  carpet  many  a  space  that  in  other  gardens 
would  be  bare. 

Ere  leaving  this  fair  garden,  one  lingering 
glance  at  the  creamy  flower-heads  of  Photinia 
serrulata,  on  a  bank  of  crimson  Mesembryanthe- 
mum  just  opening,  and  the  scent  of  the  Acacias, 
Eucalypti,  Buddleias,  Pittosporums,  and  a  host  of 
other  flowering  shrubs  will  long  be  remembered 
by  those  who,  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  had  been 
lost  in  wondering  enjoyment. 

E.  H.  WOODALL. 


PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 


Azalea  Balwelll. — This  is  a  species  in  the  way  of  the 
well-kDown  A.  amcona.  The  flowers,  which  reseml)le  in 
form  and  colour  those  of  that  species,  ae  from  IJ  inches 
to  2  inches  across.  It  is  now  in  great  beauty  in  Messrs. 
Backhouse's  nursery  at  York.  It  is  presumably  hardy,  and 
if  really  so  must  prove  to  be  an  acquisition. 

Erica  codonodes. — We  have  sent  you  a  flowering 
branch  of  this  Heath,  some  plants  of  which  in  our  nursery 
have  been  in  bloom  since  about  Cliristmas,  and  are  at  their 
best  at  the  present  time.  The  plants  a^e  from  2^  feet  to 
3  feet  high,  and  are  covered  with  flowers  from  top  to 
bottom,  the  centre  branches  being  longer  and  stronger 
than  the  one  sent. — Koijert  Veitch,  Fx<?ler, 

' ^*  A  fine  branch  about  15  inches  long.  12  inches  of  which 
carry  myriads  of  tiny  white  bells,  the  unexpanded  buds 
towards  the  top  being  tinged  with  red.  This  is  indeed  a 
beautiful  plant,  and  where  hardy  most  valuable  for  outdoor 
decoration.— Ed. 

Ro^era  cordata.— Forced  plants  of  this  handsome 
stove  shrub  are  row  giving  us  al)undance  of  cut  bloom.  It 
is  a  most  profuse  Idoomer  in  tbis  climate,  owing  probably 
to  the  wood  being  more  thoriiughly  ripened  Our  plants, 
which  are  large,  receive  scarcely  any  attention.  Every 
spring  the  balls  are  reduced  some  3  inches  ;  thev  are  then 
planted  in  the  open  border,  and  in  the  fall  they  are  potted 
in  the  same  sized  pot  as  in  the  preceding  year.  This  tfrat- 
ment  insures  a  good  truss  of  bloom  from  every  shoot,  whicli 
needs  no  pruning,  as  all  the  plants  are  generally  cut  from 
freely  whilst  in  bloom.  One  specimen,  about  4  feet  througli, 
has  over  300  trusses  in  perfection  at  the  present  time. — F, 
GOLPRING,  Kenwood,  Albany,  CS.A, 

.^chmea  Marie  Beglnse.— At  Menand's  nursery, 
near  Albany,  I  noticed  tlie  other  day  a  very  fine  specimen 
of  this  showy  Bromeliad  in  flower.  The  plant  was  fully 
5  feet  across,  with  a  magnificent,  well-developed  spike  of 
bloom,  over  2  feet  high,  clothed  with  its  large  magenta 
bracts.  I  was  assured  it  liad  J'een  in  flower  over  three 
months.  A  grand  epecimen  of  Billbergia  Qnc^neliana, 
3  feet  high,  was  also  finely  in  flower.  Tliis  norsciy  contains 
an  extensive  collection  of  Bromeliads,  comprising  all  the 
new  and  rare  kinds,  and  among  them  are  some  uncommonly 
fine  specimens.  In  the  collection  of  succulent  plants  for 
which  tliis  nursery  is  also  famous  was  a  splendid  plant  of 
Aloe  mexicana,  bearing  fifteen  well-developed  spikes  of 
bloom.— F.  GOLPRING. 

Arbutus  photiniaefolia  — This  is  a  most 
distinct  variety  of  the  common  Arbutus  Unedo, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  very  ornamental  evergreen 
shrub.  The  leaves  are  thicli  and  leathery,  quite 
without  toothing  at  the  margins,  and  o£  a  deep 
shining  green.  The  flowers  are  white,  borne  on 
dense  terminal  clusters.  Mr.  Stevens  has  brought 
ns  a  branch  from  his  Byfleet  garden,  where  it  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  forms  a  fine  object  in  the 
shrubbery. 

Early  Daffodils.— The  earliest  arrivals  in 
the  Daffodil  season  now  at  hand  are  three  small- 
growing  liinds  from  Mr.  Ware.  These  are  N. 
minor,  or  rather  the  dwarf  form  (nanus)  of  N. 
minor,  the  perianth  cup  not  being  deeply  lobed, 
as  in  true  minor.  N.  lobulaiis  is  a  distinct  small- 
growing  form  of  Pseudo-narcissus,  with  the  tram- 
pet  of  a  deeper  yellow  than  the  sepals.  This  is 
often  confused  with  N.  minor.  Besides  these, 
come  the  sulphur  resetted  flowers  of  Queen  Anne's 
Daffodil,  N.  capax,  also  very  pretty. 

Crocus  alatavicus  — This  little  new  Crocus 
from  the  Alatau  Mountains  is  a  real  acquisition, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  very  pretty  and  distinct  from 
most  other  spring  flowering  Croci.  The  flowers 
are  about  the  size  of  the  ordinary  Scotch  Crocus 
(C.  biflorus  argenteus).    The  three  inner  sepaU 


are  wholly  white  ;  the  three  outer  are  white  inte- 
riorly, but  heavily  grained  with  purple  on  the  out- 
sides.  Its  flowers,  which  rise  from  a  tuft  of 
grassy  foliage,  are  gay  for  some  weeks  at  this  sea- 
son. Some  flowers  of  it  come  to  us  from  Messrs. 
Paul's  nursery  at  Broxbourne,  accompanied  by 
otherspring  flowers,  among  them  being  Fritillaria 
tulipifolia,  a  species  wiih  long  flowers  of  a  deep 
vinous  purple  colour.  It  is  one  of  the  most  desir- 
able of  the  group  of  species  to  which  it  belongs. 

Muscari  moschatuni  flavum.— I  send 
you  two  blooms  of  this  Grape  Hyacinth.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  has  been  increased  again,  but  I 
think  I  remember  a  year  or  two  ago  that  it  was 
thought  to  be  nearly  lost.  The  ordinary  Muscari 
moschatum  is  scarcely  out  yet,  and  a  poor  speci- 
men, but  I  enclose  one  for  contrast. — T.  H.  Aecheb- 
HlND,  Nemton  Abbot. 

*^*  The  variety  flavum  is  much  superior  to  the 
ordinary  kind,  both  spikes  and  flowers  being 
larger,  while  the  Musk-like  perfume  is  more  power- 
ful. The  colour  of  the  flowers  in  the  flavum 
variety  is  a  bronzy  yellow. — Ed. 

Semi-double  Camellia. — I  send  you  two 
blooms  of  single  Camellias  which  I  have  cut  from 
a  tree  here.  The  variety,  I  think,  must  be  un- 
common, for  I  have  never  met  with  it  elsewhere, 
especially  the  pink,  a  sport  of  the  white.  As  I 
have  been  unable  to  fix  it,  any  advice  as  to  how 
to  propagate  it  will  be  acceptable. — J.  H.  B. 

*^*  The  flowers  are,  indeed,  very  pretty  ;  they 
are  semi-double,  the  tuft  of  stamens  being  par- 
tially transformed  into  petals.  One  has  pale  pink 
petals ;  those  of  the  other  are  pure  white.  Graft 
it  on  the  common  single  red  sort. — Ed. 

Laohenalias. —  Some  fine  flower-spikes  of 
various  kinds  of  Lachenalia  have  been  sent  to  us 
by  Mr.  Ware  from  his  Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Totten- 
ham, showing  what  beauty  there  is  in  this  class 
of  bulbous  plants  when  well  grown.  The  principal 
kinds  sent  are  the  large  coral-red-flowered  L.  pen- 
dula,  with  stout  spikes  thickly  beset  with  blossoms 
an  inch  or  so  in  length  ;  L.  aurea,  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  on  account  of  the  clear  golden 
yellow  of  its  flowers,  which  are  devoid  of  any  other 
colour  ;  L.  Nelsoni,  pretty,  but  not  so  attractive  as 
aurea  ;  L.  luteola  and  L.  tricolor,  two  well-known 
species,  are  also  sent.  Mr.  Ware  grows  these 
Lacbenalias  in  perfection,  planted  out  in  free  soil 
in  frames,  a  system  of  Lachenalia  culture  we 
strongly  recommend  where  the  object  is  to  produce 
plenty  of  fine  flower-spikes. 

Anemone  fulgens.— A  new  semi  -  double 
variety  of  Anemone  fulgens  has  been  sent  to  us 
by  MM.  E.  Forgeot  et  Cie,  of  Paris.  Instead  of 
the  flowers  being  dense  rosettes  of  petals  in  this 
new  variety,  the  velvety  black  centre  is  shown  sur- 
rounded by  several  rows  of  narrow  pointed  petals 
oil  the  most  glowing  vermilion.  So  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge  without  comparison,  it  is  distinct 
from  all  other  forms  of  this  Anemone,  and  one  of 
the  most  beautiful.  Some  fine  blooms  of  the 
typical  single-flowered  kind  accompanied  it,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  is  most 
worthy  of  admiration.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  have 
sent  us  flowers  of  the  true  double  Anemone  ful- 
gens of  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  quite  different  from  the 
double  Anemone  fulgens  of  Cannes  ;  this  latter  is 
larger,  rougher,  and  has  always  in  its  single  and 
double  form  a  yellowish  white  ring  near  the  base, 
and  is  known  as  the  Peacock  Anemone. 

Iris  flmbriata — A  handsome  greenhouse 
species,  easily  cultivated,  and  producing  an 
abundance  of  flowers  in  mid-winter,  but  notwith- 
standing this  an  almost  totally  neglected  plant. 
At  Kew  it  flowers  every  year  in  the  succulent 
house,  where  the  dry  atmosphere  appears  to  suit 
it.  For  the  past  month  several  large  plants  have 
been  in  full  flower,  and  will  continue  to  expand 
their  pale  blue  Horiea-like  flowers  for  some  weeks 
to  come.  Like  the  Maricas  and  Morasas,  the  flowers 
of  this  Iris  do  not  last  longer  than  a  day,  but 
owing  to  their  being  borne  in  large  numbers  on 
numerous  panicles,  they  continue  to  expand  in 
daily  succession  for  several  weeks.  As  is  the  case 
with  most  of  the  hardy  Irises,  this  species  is  very 
impatient  of  disturbance  at  the  roots,  so  that 


unless  the  pot  is  so  filled  with  roots  as  to  necessi- 
tate a  shift  into  a  larger  pot,  it  will  be  found  a 
wise  plan  to  leave  the  plants  undisturbed,  supply- 
ing them  with  nourishment  by  frequent  watering 
with  a  solution  of  cow  manure.  Half  a  dozen  large 
plants  of  this  Iris  might  be  grown  out-of-doors  in 
summer,  plunging  the  pots  in  ashes  or  tan,  and 
allowing  the  sun  to  shine  upon  the  leaves  all  day. 
In  this  way  strong  and  well-ripened  growth  would 
be  insured,  so  that  on  the  plants  being  placed  in 
the  conservatory  or  greenhouse  for  the  winter  they 
would  yield  a  plentiful  supply  of  their  gay  flowers 
during  a  time  when  such  flowers  are  especially 
welcome. 

Double  and  triple  epathed  Callae. — 

One  of  the  most  notable  examples  of  duplication 
in  the  spathes  of  Calla  jethiopica  has  been  sent  to 
us  by  Mr.  Spinks  from  Hans  Niemann's  nursery 
near  Birmingham.  The  normal  spathe  is  accom- 
panied by  another,  half  green  and  half  white,  and 
as  large  as  the  ordinary  green  leaves  and  of  the 
same  shape.  This  supplementary  spathe  was  pro- 
duced from  a  point  much  below  that  from  which 
the  other  spathe  was  borne,  the  latter  being  im- 
poverished and  comparatively  small  in  conse- 
quence. Another  example  of  a  malformed  Calla 
has  also  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Hankey, 
from  Oaklands,  Cranleigh ;  in  this  the  normal 
spathe  is  accompanied  by  two  others,  both  wholly 
white,  one  buried  as  it  were  in  the  centre  of  the 
other  two.  We  should  like  to  know  if  these  curious 
freaks  will  be  perpetuated  in  the  same  plants 
next  year. 

Primrose  Harbinger. — When  this  new 
seedling  Primrose  was  shown  last  year  at  South 
Kensington,  it  was  admired  by  everyone  who  saw 
it.  Then  the  plants  were  comparatively  small. 
Now,  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Burghley,  who  raised  this 
charming  Primrose,  has  sent  us  one  of  the  finest 
grown  specimens  of  it  we  have  ever  seen.  The 
plant  in  question  is  growing  in  a  4J-inch  pot, 
measures  fully  15  inches  through,  and  carries  no 
fewer  than  twenty  fine  fully  developed  flower- 
spikes,  besides  a  host  of  others  half  grown.  Each 
spike  is  terminated  by  a  large  umbel  of  flowers, 
perfectly  circular  in  outline,  and  larger  than  half- 
crown  pieces.  The  colour  is  a  pale  sulphur  yel- 
low or  almost  white,  with  a  star-like  centre  of 
orange-yellow.  The  luxuriant  leafage  of  the  plant 
sets  off  well  the  delicate  colour  of  the  flowers.  Mr. 
Gilbert  says  that  at  the  present  time  he  has  300 
plants  quite  as  large  as  the  one  he  has  sent. 

Ariesemas  at  K.evr. — There  is  at  Kew  a 
good  collection  of  both  species  and  varieties  of 
these  exotic  representatives  of  our  native  Lords 
and  Ladies,  and  most  of  them  are  now  develop- 
ing their  singular  flower-spathes  and  unfolding 
their  handsome  foliage.  In  the  shape  and  co'.ours 
of  the  flowers  of  Arisiemas  there  is  an  element 
of  distinct  beauty  as  well  as  great  variety  of 
form,  although  not  the  popular  idea  of  beauty ; 
nevertheless,  to  him  who  looks  below  the  surface, 
and  sees  a  charm  in  special  fltness,  these  plants 
cannot  fail  to  prove  a  source  of  pleasurable  study. 
From  now  until  autumn  the  Kew  collection  will 
continue  to  flower  and  look  fresh  and  handsome 
in  their  dress  of  deep  green  foliage.  Those  now 
in  flower  are  A.  speciosum,  whose  large  purple  and 
white  spathe  and  long-tailed  spadix  are  the  sub- 
jects of  some  curious  speculations  on  the  part  of 
botanists ;  A.  prsecox,  a  curiously  hooded  flowered 
species  and  the  most  common  in  gardens  gene- 
rally ;  A.  galeatnm,  a  species  strong  in  growth  and 
bearing  a  flower  not  unlike  that  of  A.  speciosum  ; 
A.  nepenthoides,  whose  flowers  are  shaped  like  a 
Nepenthes  pitcher ;  A.  helleborifolium,  distin- 
guished by  its  tall  cobra-marked  stem  and  long 
yellowish  green  spathe.  These  are  all  bearing 
flowers  at  Kew,  whilst  others  whose  healthy  ap- 
pearance gives  promise  of  good  flowers  are  A. 
Murrayanum,  A.  Hookerianum,  A.  ringens,  A.  pa- 
pillosum, and  several  others.  The  cultural  require- 
ments of  these  plants  are  so  simple  that  we  wonder 
at  their  rareness  in  gardens.  A  collection  of  such 
singular  and  beautiful  objects  would  be  sure  to 
please  where  the  flowers  of  every  day  are  apt  to 
lose  their  charm  through  their  commonness. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  FRUTESCENS. 
Our  gardens,  both  outdoor  and  indoor,  have  gained 
greatly  as  regards  beauty  by  the  introduction 
of  the  shrubby  species  of  Chrysanthemums  or 
Marguerites,  as  they  are  now  more  generally  called. 
The  popularity  acquired  by  these  plants  a  few  years 
ago  has  remained  unabated  ;  until  now  there  is 
scarcely  a  garden  of  any  pretensions  which  does 
not  contain  them.  All  the  shrubby  kinds  are  cer- 
tainly valuable  garden  plants.  They  are  of  easy 
cnlture,  continuous  and  abundant  flowerers,  and, 
moreover,  particularly  well  adapted  for  furnishing 
quantities  of  cut  bloom.  Of  the  several  kinds 
now  cultivated  none  seems  to  be  so  popular  as  the 
original  C.  frutescens.  Its  finely-cut  foliage,  of  a 
bluish  grey  tint,  harmonises  charmingly  with  the 
white  Daisy-like  flowers,  which  are  pretty  and  not 
too  large.  It  is  not  such  a  vigorous  grower  as  some 
of  the  other.s,  but  it  flowers  more  profusely,  parti- 


particularly  for  cut  bloom  during  winter  and 
spring.  Of  the  larger-flowered  kinds  those  known 
as  C.  Halleri,  with  large  white  flowers,  and  Etoile 
d'Or,  with  large  pale  yellow  flowers,  seem  to  be  the 
most  popular. 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS  FOR  BEDDING. 
Few,  I  imagine,  who  are  practically  acquainted 
with  these  Begonias  will  dispute  the  assertion  that, 
all  points  considered,  no  more  useful  or  effective 
bedding  plants  have  been  introduced  within  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century.  They  can  be  readily  raised 
from  seeds  ;  they  are  neat  in  habit,  and  after 
being  planted  in  good  soil  they  will,  to  a  great 
extent,  take  care  of  themselves ;  at  any  rate,  they 
want  no  pegging  down  or  restricting ;  they  divest 
themselves  of  all  fading  leaves  and  flowers,  and 
require  less  water  than  the  majority  of  bedding 
plants ;  they  are  almost  as  striking,  too,  in  colour 
as  the  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  Moreover,  unlike 
Pelargoniums,  after  the  plants  are  once  raised, 
they  require  no  artificial  heat  in  winter ;  in  fact. 


Chrysanthemum  rutescens  in  the  open  border. 


cularly  when  planted  out  in  the  open  border  dur- 
ing summer.  The  accompanying  illustration  gives 
a  good  idea  of  the  beauty  of  a  finely  developed 
specimen  planted  out  of  doors ;  its  myriads  of 
starry  flowers  when  so  numerous  have  in  sunshine 
quite  adazzling  effect.  The  plant  is  tolerably  hardy, 
though  only  in  very  favoured  localities  can  it  be 
allowed  to  remain  out-of-doors  unprotected.  In 
many  gardens  this  and  other  Marguerites  are  used 
with  admirable  efi'ect  in  association  with  the  finer 
kinds  of  sub-tropical  plants.  One  of  the  pret- 
tiest bedding  effects  we  have  seen  was  an  inter- 
mixture of  C.  frutescens  and  the  dark  purple- 
leaved  variety  of  the  Castor-oil  plant  (Ricinus)  in 
Battersea  Park  during  the  past  year.  In  Lord 
Eversley's  garden  at  Heckfield,  too,  it  makes  a 
charming  display  in  the  stone-edged  borders  on 
the  terrace.  Autumn-struck  plants  keep  on  grow- 
ing during  the  winter,  and  at  bedding  time  are  of 
excellent  size  for  planting  out.  Large  old  plants, 
too,  kept  in  the  greenhouse  serve  the  double  pur- 
pose of  affording  a  supply  of  cut  bloom  and  for 
bedding  out  in  summer.  C.  frutescens,  as  well  as 
the  other  kinds,  are  grown  very  extensively  by  the 
Paris  market  cardeners,  and  hence  have  acquired 
the  name  of  Paris  Daisies.  Some  of  the  London 
market  gardeners  also  now  grow  them    largely, 


they  are  better  without  it ;  given  the  required 
number  of  one-year-old  tubers,  and  no  other  struc- 
ture, except  a  cold  frame,  is  needed  to  prepare  the 
plants  for  bedding  out.  As  to  wintering  them, 
they  may  be  stored  like  Potatoes,  or  they  may  be 
kept  in  any  cool  place  not  exposed  to  frost;  and, 
when  I  have  said  that  if  good  plants  are  put  out 
they  will,  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country, 
commence  to  flower  by  the  middle  of  June  and 
continue  in  blossom  until  the  autumn,  for  no  rain 
or  wind  injures  them,  I  think  I  have  said  enough 
to  substantiate  all  that  I  have  said  in  their  favour. 
I  do  not  say  that  they  have  everywhere  been  a  suc- 
cess. I  myself  failed  with  them  the  first  year 
when  I  used  them  as  bedders,  because  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  all  the  varieties  were  .adapted 
for  that  purpose.  The  fact  is,  that  ordinary  mixed 
seed  will  produce  a  number  of  plants  suitable  for 
a  variety  of  purposes,  but  in  order  to  obtain  varie- 
ties suitable  for  bedding,  the  seed  must  be  spe- 
cially saved  for  that  purpose.  There  are  also 
other  sources  of  failure,  such  as  putting  out 
weakly  plants.  I  erred,  too,  in  my  first  attempt  at 
growing  them  by  planting  too  closely.  This  not 
only  spoiled  the  natural  drooping  habit  of  the 
plants,  but,  through  want  of  room,  they  reached 
a  greater  height  than  it  is  customary  for  them 


to  attain  when  all  the  side  branches  have  room 
to  extend  without  seriously  interfering  with  each 
other.    In  selecting 

The  best  colours  for  bedding,  those  with 
crimson  shades  are  undoubtedly  the  most  effec- 
tive. The  whites  and  yellows  flower  fairly  well, 
but  they  are  less  striking  than  the  reds  and  crim- 
sons. There  is  also  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  habit  of  the  different  varieties  ;  some 
have  drooping  flowers,  while  on  others  they 
are  nearly  erect :  it  is  the  erect  flowering 
plants  that  should  be  selected  for  bedding. 
Where  plants  for  this  purpose  are  required  a  regu- 
lar system  of  selection  must  be  carried  out.  The 
first  step  will  be  to  secure  seed  from  those  that 
possess  a  dwarf  sturdy  habit  and  erect  flowers,  and 
when  the  plants  have  attained  sufiicient  size  to 
determine  their  true  characters,  such  as  are 
required  for  bedding  must  be  marked  and 
grown  on  for  that  purpose.  In  my  own  practice  I 
struck  out  a  course  for  myself.  I  saved  my  own 
seed  from  plants  with  a  suitable  habit  for  bedding, 
and  then  made  my  selection.  I  sow  as  soon  as  the 
seed  is  ripe— generally  about  the  middle  of 
August ;  by  doing  this  I  gain  at  least  four  months' 
growth,  for  new  seed  quickly  vegetates,  and  in  a 
warm  temperature  the  young  seedlings  keep 
growing  until  Christmas.  By  that  time  many  of 
them  will  have  formed  tubers  as  large  as  a  Marrow 
Pea.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  there  is  a 
decided  gain  in  sowing  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe, 
because  tubers  so  raised  want  no  coddling  in 
spring.  As  soon  as  they  stop  growing  at  the  end 
of  the  year  the  seed  pans  are  taken  and  placed 
beneatli  the  stage  in  a  cool  house.  There  they  re- 
main until  they  start  into  growth  of  their  own 
accord,  which  is  towards  the  end  of  April.  A  cold 
frame  is  then  prepared  for  them,  in  which  there  is 
a  bed  of  good  soil  about  9  inches  in  depth.  In  this 
they  are  planted  6  inches  apart  each  way.  As  soon 
as  they  begin  to  appear  through  the  soil  air  is  ad- 
mitted during  the  daytime;  about  the  end  of 
June  the  lights  are  removed  altogether,  and  the 
only  further  attention  they  get  is  water  when  the 
soil  gets  dry. 

Spring  sowing  —Many,  no  doubt,  will  prefer 
to  sow  the  seed  in  spring ;  in  that  case  the  early 
part  of  March  is  the  best  time  to  do  so  ;  a  fairly 
deep  seed  pan  well  crocked  and  filled  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  rim  is  necessary.  The  soil  should  be 
rather  fine  and  sandy,  and  befoie  the  seed  is  sown 
it  should  be  well  watered.  As  the  seed  is  very 
small,  it  must  only  be  lightly  covered  with  a  little 
fine  silver  sand.  The  pan  should  be  placed  in  a 
stove  or  vinery  where  it  is  well  shaded,  and  very 
careful  watering  is  necessary,  or  the  young  seed- 
lings will  be  washed  out  of  the  soil.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle  they  should 
be  pricked  off  into  other  pans  or  boxes,  and  every 
encouragement  should  be  given  them  to  make  vi- 
gorous growth.  A  moist  shady  vinery  or  stove  is 
the  best  place  for  them  until  the  middle  of  June, 
when  they  ought  to  be  large  enough  to  bear  some 
amount  of  sun  and  air  preparatory  to  their  being 
planted  out.  After  a  fortnight's  hardening,  a  cold 
pit  or  frame  should  be  prepared  for  them  ;  bottom- 
heat  is  unnecessary,  but  a  thickness  of  10  inches  or 
12  inches  of  good  soil  is  required.  In  this  the  young 
plants  may  be  put  G  inches  apart  each  way  and 
they  will  require  the  frame  to  be  kept  rather  close 
and  shaded  from  bright  sun  for  the  first  month. 
After  that  they  must  have  more  air  and  sufficient 
water  to  keep  the  soil  regularly  moist.  Shading, 
too,  may  be  dispensed  with,  except  in  very  bright 
weather,  when  it  may  be  put  on  for  a  few  hours 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  with  advantage.  It  will 
help  to  maintain  the  soil  in  a  more  regular  state 
as  to  moisture.  If  anything  like  strong  growth 
has  been  made  by  the  middle  of  September,  the 
lights  may  be  taken  off  during  the  day  when  the 
weather  is  fine;  but  if  from  any  cause  the  plants 
are  weakly,  they  had  better  have  the  assistance  of 
the  glass  over  them  until  they  die  down  in 
antumn.  Thus  treated,  they  will  make  fair-sized 
tubers  for  bedding  out  the  following  summer,  but 
they  will  be  better  the  second  season  than  the  first 

The  manner  of  storing  during  winter  need 
not  differ,  whether  the  tubers  are  old  or  young.  If, 
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as  I  have  already  stated,  they  are  not  exposed  to 
frost  they  will  take  no  harm,  except  that  they 
will  suffer  more  from  being  kept  in  a  dry,arid  atmo- 
sphere than  in  a  damp  one.  They  may  be  kept  in 
a  room,  bat  the  cool  floor  o£  a  greenhouse, 
that  is  only  heated  to  keep  out  frost,  is 
about  the  best  place  in  which  to  winter  them. 
In  preparing  the  plants  for  the  beds  there  are  two 
ways  of  dealing  with  them,  and,  strange  to  say,  I 
have  proved  that  the  simpler  of  the  two  is  that 
which  gives  the  best  results.  I  allude  to  the  plan 
of  taking  the  tubers  from  the  store  and  planting 
them  where  they  are  to  flower.  We  have  practised 
this  plan  for  two  years,  and  find  that  plants  so 
treated  flower  quite  as  early  as  those  brought  on 
under  frames ;  and,  what  is  more,  they  do  not 
grow  so  tall  and  are  altogether  of  a  better  habit 
of  growth.  The  reason  for  this  is  easy  to  under- 
stand. When  the  dormant  tubers  are  planted 
where  they  are  to  flower  the  roots  receive  no  check 
or  disturbance  of  any  kind.  The  plants,  therefore, 
start  into  growth  at  their  own  time  and  in  their 
own  way.  I  have  planted  dormant  tubers  in  the 
middle  of  March,  with  the  crowns  about  2  inches 
under  the  surface,  and  they  have  sustained  no 
harm.  It  is  not,  however,  always  practicable  to 
plant  at  that  time,  as  the  positions  they  are  to 
occupy  being  often  occupied  with  spring-flowering 
plants.  When  such  is  the  case  the  plants  must  be 
prepared  some  other  way.  Where  there  are  only  a 
few  dozen  tubers  boxes  may  be  used  ;  these,  for 
large  tubers,  should  not  be  less  than  6  inches 
deep.  Three  inches  of  soil  should  be  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  box  and  the  tubers  laid  on  it,  and 
then  a  layer  of  fine  soil  laid  over  all.  Where 
large  numbers  are  required  a  cold  frame  is 
the  proper  place.  With  the  aid  of  frames 
and  lights,  and  a  depth  of  9  inches  of  good 
soil,  any  number  may  be  prepared.  The  tubers 
will  require  to  be  planted  in  the  frames 
before  they  begin  to  grow,  but  the  middle  of  March 
will  be  early  enough  to  remove  them  from  their 
winter  quarters.  The  frame  will  not  require  much 
ventilating  during  the  first  fortnight,  but  as  growth 
advances,  more  air  must  be  admitted  until  the 
lights  are  removed  altogether  during  the  daytime. 
In  respect  to  hardiness,  they  will  endure  about  the 
same  amount  of  cold  as  the  Zonal  Pelargoniums  ; 
therefore  they  may  be  planted  out  at  the  same 
time.  In  the  matter  of  soil,  these  Begonias  are 
not  very  particular.  They^  however,  like  it  rather 
light  and  made  fairly  rich  with  well  rotted  farm- 
yard manure ;  fresh  manure  is  very  hurtful  to 
them.  It  is  necessary  that  the  soil  should  be 
broken  up  fine,  so  that  the  small  fibres  may  be  able 
to  ramify  in  it  freely.  C. 


intermediate  temperature  between  that  of  a  stove 
and  an  ordinary  greenhouse  will  bring  them  on 
fast  enough,  as  if  they  are  grown  in  too  much 
heat  they  will  get  long-legged  and  be  furnished 
with  only  a  few  leaves  on  the  top.  They  should 
occupy  6-inch  pots  by  the  end  of  April,  and  be 
kept  under  glass  until  the  end  of  the  third  week 
in  ;\lay,  when  they  may  be  hardened  off  and 
planted  out  at  the  same  time  as  other  summer 
bedders.  As  to  the  general  usefulness  of  this 
Mallow,  no  one,  I  imagine,  will  deny  that  where 
plants  of  stately  growth  and  remarkable  character 
are  required  it  is  a  very  desirable  acquisition.  It 
is  just  the  plant  for  filling  the  centres  of  large 
beds,  or  for  prominent  positions  near  entrance 
drives,  or  for  associating  with  sub-tropical  plants 
generally.  It  is  so  peculiarly  marked  with  an  irre- 
gular mijsture  of  green  and  white,  that  the  word 
variegation  does  not  adequately  describe  its  cha- 
racter. Mottled-leaved  Mallow  would  convey  a 
better  idea  of  its  quaint  colouring.  An  old  country 
dame  to  whom  I  gave  a  plant  last  year  calls  it  the 
Piebald  Mallow.  J.  C.  C. 


LAVATERA  ARBOREA  VARIEGATA. 

This  is  a  variegated  form  of  the  Tree  JIallow,  but. 
like  all  other  variegated  plants,  it  cannot  always 
be  depended  upon  to  come  true  from  seed.  If 
it  comes  green  the  first  year,  however,  the  varie- 
gation is  almost  sure  to  appear  the  second.  I 
know  that  some  were  disappointed  with  this 
Mallow  last  year  because  their  plants  were  green, 
while  others  had  plants  remarkable  for  their 
irregular  mixture  of  green  and  white  blotches ; 
therefore,  no  one  should  despair.  The  green  form 
attains  almost  stately  dimensions  in  cottage  gar- 
dens in  the  west  country,  frequently  reaching  a 
height  of  ()  feet  with  branches  of  proportionate 
length.  A  severe  winter,  however,  makes  short 
work  of  such  specimens,  while  smaller  plants 
remain  uninjured.  No  doubt  the  variegated  form 
will,  prove  rather  more  tender  than  the  green  one, 
but  if  lifted  in  autumn  and  potted  a  very  little 
protection  will  keep  it  safe  from  frost.  Another 
source  of  disappointment  last  year  was  the  fact 
that  the  seed  was  either  sown  too  late,  or  if 
sown  sufficiently  early,  was  not  given  warmth 
enough  to  get  plants  to  a  size  to  show  their 
variegation,  for  in  a  young  state  some  of 
the  plants  are  quite  green,  while  in  others 
there  are  only  slight  traces  of  variegation. 
In  order  to  obtain  plants  large  enough  to  make 
conspicuous  objects  and  show  their  true  character, 
the  seed  should  be  sown  early  in   March.    An 


A  FEW  ALPINE  CAMPANULAS. 

Campanula  planifloea,  perhaps  better  known 
in  gardens  as  C.  nitida,  is  a  rare  and  very  useful 
species  for  rockwork.  It  is  one  of  the  few  North 
American  Campanulas,  and  one  which  was  culti- 
vated in  this  country  as  long  ago  as  174.3.  The 
leaves  are  oblong  and  regularly  crenated  at  the 
edges,  very  dark  green,  and  glossy ;  they  are  col- 
lected into  a  dense  tuft,  much  in  the  way  of  a 
Houseleek,  and  when  planted  on  old  walls  or  in 
crevices  of  rocks  are  quite  charming,  especially  if 
the  stones  are  of  a  light  colour.  The  plant  grows 
about  a  foot  in  height,  and  bears  liglit  blue,  cam- 
panulate,  and  somewhat  spreading  flowers.  There 
is  also  a  very  handsome  pure  white-flowered 
variety.  It  is,  however,  rare  and  seldom  seen  in 
gardens,  although  it  is  easily  multiplied  both  by 
cuttings  and  division  of  the  roots.  Both  flower  in 
July  and  August,  and  prefer  a  peaty  soil. 

C.  CENisiA,  although  rarely  found  in  cultiva- 
tion, is  an  extremely  pretty  diminutive  plant, 
with  creeping  roots  sometimes  a  foot  long.  It 
forms  a  dense  light  green  carpet,  above  which  rise 
in  great  profusion  tlie  pretty  lilac  Bluebell-shaped 
(lowers,  with  spreading  segments.  The  leaves  are 
small,  ovate,  and  covered  with  soft,  downy  white 
hairs.  It  is  found  very  high  on  Mont  Cenis,  and 
also  on  the  higher  Alps  in  sandy  places  wherever 
a  level  surface  presents  itself,  and  generally  near 
the  edge  of  glacial  torrents  in  company  with 
Juncus  alpinus,  the  pretty  annual  Gentiana 
teuella,  and  many  of  the  rarer  alpines.  This 
plant  may  be  said  to  be  peculiarly  well  adapted 
for  the  decoration  of  rockeries,  and  on  or  near 
ledges,  where  it  can  be  thoroughly  exposed,  it 
grows  and  flowers  with  great  freedom.  The  soil 
in  which  it  grows  should  be  rich,  but  rather  light, 
with  a  good  dressing  of  pure  sand  on  the  surface. 
It  flowers  in  July  and  August,  and  may  be  in- 
creased by  division  without  injury  if  done  late  in 
the  autumn. 

C,  Allioni. — Notwithstanding  the  fact  of  this 
plant  having  been  repeatedly  introduced  in  quan- 
tity, it  is  still  scarce  in  gardens.  It  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  dwarf  Campanulas.  It  is  found 
on  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  and  is  sometimes  ex- 
tremely dwarf  in  habit,  both  flowers  and  leaves 
varying  according  to  the  localities  in  which  it  is 
found.  It  has  a  single  one-flowered  stem  ;  the 
flowers  are  very  large  and  slightly  bearded,  cup- 
shaped,  and  of  a  lovely  blue.  The  leaves  are 
generally  bluntish  and  wavy  at  the  edges.  It  may 
be  called  fastidious,  inasmuch  as  if  not  allowed 
plenty  of  room  in  which  to  develop  its  creeping 
roots,  it  will  assuredly  be  lost.  It.  does  very  well 
in  a  light  soil  partially  shaded  ;  the  centre  of  the 
clump  will  have  to  be  renewed  occasionally  from 
the  edges.  There  is  also  a  form  with  broad, 
spathulate  leaves  seldom  seen  in  cultivation. 

C.  Waldsteiniana  is  another  very  suitable 
plant  for  rockwork,  especially  in  damp,  shady  posi- 
tions.   It  is  dwarf  and  busby  in  habit,  and  bears 


numerous  pale  blue  flowers  and  leaves  of  a  light 
greenish  hue.  Another  closely  allied  one  is  C. 
Waldsteniana  var.  Frezeri,  probably  better  known 
as  C.  Tommasini,  which  as  a  garden  plant  is  much 
superior  to  the  above,  and  although  still  not  very 
common  in  gardens,  only  requires  to  be  known  to 
be  fully  appreciated  ;  in  addition  to  the  rockery 
it  is  a  very  useful  mixed  border  plant.  It  has  a 
dense  tufty  habit;  its  stems  are  about  a  foot 
long,  very  slender,  and  well  clothed  with  lance- 
shaped,  evenly  serrated  leaves.  The  flowers,  which 
are  borne  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  vary  in 
number  from  six  to  twelve,  weighing  down  the 
branches,  and  in  that  way  giving  the  plant  a 
gracefully  drooping  habit ;  they  are  pale  blue, 
about  1  inch  long,  and  have  very  narrow  tubes. 
The  plant  is  increased  by  division,  and  is  very 
suitable  for  shady  positions,  where  it  flowers  in 
June,  July,  and  August.  It  is  found  on  Monte 
Maggiore,  in  Istria. 

C.  t:iyksoidea,  although  only  a  biennial  species, 
is  well  worth  a  place  in  every  good  collection  of 
hardy  plants.  It  seldom  grows  more  than  1  foot 
in  height,  and  bears  a  dense  spike  of  clustered 
creamy  white  flowers,  rendering  it  veiy  interesting, 
and  even  when  not  in  flower  the  rosettes  of  nar- 
row, lanceolate,  hairy  leaves  are  very  pretty.  Two 
nearly  allied  species  with  which  it  is  sometimes 
confounded  are  C.  spicata  and  C.  cervicaria.  The 
former,'however,  is  a  much  taller  plant,  varying  in 
height  from  2  feet  to  4  feet ;  the  latter  has  sessile 
flowers  and  wavy  leaves.  When  the  seed  is  sown 
late  in  the  summer  or  autumn,  or  whenever  ripe, 
the  seedlings  stand  the  winter  well  and  flower  the 
following  spring,  and  in  my  opinion  they  are  more 
vigorous  than  when  sown  early  in  spring.  They 
prefer  a  stiff  soil,  and  may  be  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun.  They  flower  about  July  and  August,  and  are 
natives  of  Southern  Europe.  C.  Raineri,  which  has 
a  habit  much  like  that  of  Allioni,  is  found  in 
abundance  upon  the  ledges  and  in  the  crevices  of 
the  wet  rocks  of  Legnone.  It  hardly  grows  an 
inch  in  height  and  has  small  oval  leaves.  The 
flowers,  which  are  nearly  sessile,  are  large,  dark 
blue,  and  cup-shaped.  This  Campanula  is  easily 
cultivated ;  it  grows  well  among  stones  in  the  open 
border.  D.  K. 

NEW  AND  GOOD  AURJCULAR. 

LovEE.s  of  the  Auricula  will  feel  grateful  to  Mr. 
Horner  for  his  very  interesting  article  in  THE 
Garden  (p.  143)  on  the  new  varieties  of  this 
flower.  The  new  white  edges  with  blue  grounds 
will  certainly  be  a  very  charming  class,  while  the 
pink  selfs  *'  with  rich  yellow  tubes  and  dense 
white  paste  "  seem  rather  things  for  the  Auricula 
lover  to  dream  of  than  actual  acquisitions.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  I  think  I  have  heard  that 
Mr.  Simonite  has  a  seedling  green  edge  with 
crimson  ground,  which  would  be  a  great  gain  in 
this  beautiful  class.  It  is  now  some  3-ears  since 
the  election  of  Auriculas  was  called  by  Mr. 
Horner ;  the  returns  of  the  twenty-six  growers 
who  voted  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Douglas's  book 
on  "  Florists'  Flowers."  The  best  six  in  each  class 
were  ranked  in  order  of  merit  as  follows  :  Green 
edges :  Col.  Taylor,  Freedom,  Imperator,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Prince  of  Greens,  Champion  (Page)  :  grey 
edges;  George  Lightbody,  Lancashire  Hero,  Com- 
plete, Alex.  Meiklejohn.GeorgeLevick.C.E.  Brown; 
white  edges:  Smiling  Beauty,  True  Briton,  Regular, 
Glory,  Catherina,  Bright  Venus  ;  selfs  :  Othello,  Pi- 
zarro.  Blackbird,  Garibaldi,  C.  Perry,  Meteor  Flag. 
These  estimations,  however,  can  hardly  now  be  ac- 
cepted as  quite  conclusive,  especially  when  we  find 
that  the  old  Bright  Venus  has  fourteen  votes,  while 
John  Simonite  receives  bare  notice  with  three. 
After  such  abundant  favour  shown  to  an  old 
variety,  it  is  a  little  surprising  to  see  a  really  fine 
old  sort  like  Lovely  Ann,  which  "  still  keeps  pos- 
session of  the  stage,"  commanding  but  three  votes 
in  these  lists.  Other  fine  varieties,  like  New  Green 
(Headly),  Talisman,  Frank  Simonite,  and  Acme, 
find  no  notice  at  all,  probably  because  not  up  to 
that  time  introduced.  I  Jo  not  know  whether  Mr. 
Horner  entertains  any  idea  of  calling  another 
Auricula  election  at  any  future  time,  but  if  in  the 
meanwhile  he  would  himself  kindly  name  in  order 
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of  merit  the  best  dozen  in  each  class  of  the  va- 
rieties in  the  hands  oE  the  public  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  information  would  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. M.  K. 

SOME  USEFUL  ANNUALS. 

The  few  sorts  of  annuals  which  I  shall  name  are 
selected  with  a  -view  to  meet  the  wants  of  those 
who,  being  fond  of  flowers,  find  some  difficulty  in 
securing  a  sufficient  number  of  tender  bedding 
plants  with  which  to  fill  their  beds  and  borders. 
In  too  many  cases  the  number  and  extent  of  the 
flower  beds  and  borders  are  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  available  space  under  glass  to  provide  plants 
for  them.    In  other  gardens  there   are  isolated 
beds  and  bare  borders  quite  neglected,  and  there- 
fore unsightly  all  the  summer,  while  a  judicious 
selection  of  annual  flowers  and  a  little  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money  would  make  them  attrac- 
tive the  greater  part  of  the  summer.     Those  who 
may  have  large  beds  or  borders  and  poor  soil 
cannot  choose  more  attractive  flowers  than  single 
Chrysanthemums  ;  they  are  quite  hardy,  vigorous 
growers,  and  continuous  bloomers.    This  is  just 
the  kind  of  plant  to  sow  where  few  other  things 
will  thrive ;  provided  the  position  is  not  shaded, 
the  character  of  the  soil  is  not  of  much  conse- 
quence.   I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  will  not 
thrive  better  in  a  good  soil  than  in  a  poor  one, 
but  our  object  just  now  is  the   filling  of   bare 
spaces  and   making  them  attractive — desiderata 
not  to  be  effected  with   more  choice  subjects. 
For  such  a  purpose  one  may  select  a  long  while 
before  more  suitable  plants  are  found  than  the 
single  Chrysanthemums.    All  that  is  wanted  is  to 
stir  up  the  soil  and  make  the  surface  moderately 
fine  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.    The  best  varie- 
ties to  select  for  this  purpose  are  atro-coccineum, 
scarlet ;  Burridgeanum,  crimson  and  yellow  ;  cari- 
natum,   white   and    yellow ;    Lord    Beaconsfield, 
crimson  and  yellow  ;  luteum,  yellow  ;  The  Sultan, 
dark  velvet  and  crimson  ;  vennstum,  crimson  and 
white ;  and  W.   E.   Gladstone,  dark  red.     These 
may  be  either  sown  separately  and  arranged  ac- 
cording to   their  different  colours,   or  the   seed 
may  be  mixed  before  sowing,  as  they  all  grow 
about  the  same  height.     It  will  be  found  that  if 
the  colours  are  indiscriminately  mixed  the  eifect 
will  be  much  more  pleasing  than  that  produced  by 
the  most  successful  attempt  to  range  them  in  dis- 
tinct colours.    In  rich  ground  they  grow  about 
3    feet    high,   and    in    other    cases    the    height 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  character  of   the 
soil.    The  seed  may  either  be  sown   broadcast 
or  in  drills  :  in  either  case  it  must  be  only  lightly 
covered  with  fine  soil.     If  the  plants  should  come 
up  too  thickly  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  thin  them 
out,  and  by  carefully  lifting  the  young  plants  when 
they  have  grown  large  enough  to  handle,  they  may 
be  used  to  fill  up  gaps  where  there  are  thin  places. 
If  in  a  poor  soil  it  will  help  them  wonderfully  if 
they  get  a  good  root-watering  once  a  week.     In  a 
good  soil  they  are  well  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves without  the  aid  of  the  watering-pot.     For 
sowing  in  clumps  in  mixed  borders  these  annuals 
are  eminently  suitable.    In  that  case  they  will  re- 
quire the  aid  of  a  few  stakes  and  ties  to  support 
them. 

Nasturtiums  are  probably  the  easiest  of  all 
annuals  to  cultivate,  and  they  are  not  at  all  par- 
ticular as  to  soil.  In  the  case  of  new  gardens, 
there  are  often  ugly  banks  and  unsightly  corners 
where  a  bit  of  green  and  some  bright  flowers  would 
be  most  acceptable.  In  all  such  cases  Nastur- 
tiums are  the  plants  to  employ.  All  one  has  to  do 
is  to  loosen  the  soil  and  drop  in  a  few  seeds 
about  the  middle  of  April,  and  the  work  is  done, 
They  will  not  even  involve  the  trouble  of  clearing 
them  away  after  the  flowering  season  is  over,  for 
the  first  frost  does  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fragments.  There  are  two  distinct  types  of  Nas 
turtium — tall  and  dwarf.  "\\^here  there  is  much  space 
to  cover  tall  ones  should  be  selected .  These  will  either 
run  along  on  the  ground,  or  by  the  aid  of  a  little 
training  may  be  mnde  to  hide  low  walls  or  other 
unsightly  objects.  Many  of  the  dwarf  Nasturtiums 
are  well  suited  for  bedding  in  summer  even  in 
prominent  positicns,  the  Tom  Thumb  varieties 


being  compact  growers  and  continuous  bloomers  ; 
where  there  are  large  numbers  of  beds  to  fill,  each 
bed  may  be  sown  with  a  separate  colour.  One 
may  be  crimson,  another  yellow,  the  third  spotted, 
also  scarlet  and  gold.  A  pretty  combination  for  a 
large  bed  are  the  crimson, yellow,  and  spotted  varie- 
ties, leaving  sufficient  space  for  an  edging  of  King 
of  Tom  Thumbs,  which  has  very  dark  foliage,  and 
contrasts  well  with  the  others.  The  quality  of  the 
soil  for  Nasturtiums  is  not  of  much  importance, 
but  it  had  better  be  rather  poor  than  rich.  In  rich 
soil  they  make  more  leaves  than  flowers.  In  every 
case  it  should  be  stirred  up  9  inches  deep  and  be 
broken  rather  fine.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
about  the  middle  of  April  in  drills  or  pressed 
singly  half  an  inch  into  the  soil,  and  6  inches 
apart  every  way.  As  the  plants  grow  rapidly, 
they  soon  cover  the  surface,  and  only  the  very 
strongest  weeds  are  able  to  come  through  the 
dense  growth  of  leaves  and  flowers. 

T  ALL  EKANCiiiNGLARKsruKS  are  valuable  where 
large  spaces  have  to  be  filled.  They  are  better, 
perhaps,  for  large  masses  than  for  small  clumps, 
but  in  large  borders  where  the  clamps  can  be 
2  feet  over  they  are  very  useful,  and  the  flowers 
being  blue  offer  an  agreeable  change  from  most 
others.  There  is  a  degree  of  elegance  about  the 
growth  of  these  Larkspurs  that  is  very  pleasing. 
There  is  an  absence  of  all  coarseness,  as  well  as 
peculiarity  in  the  form  of  the  flower,  which  is  in- 
teresting. As  regards  cultivation,  I  may  remark 
that  they  love  the  sun  and  a  deep  and  moderately 
rich  soil.  The  middle  of  April  is  soon  enough  to 
sow  them.  Sow  in  drills  half  an  inch  deep,  or  for 
massing  in  large  beds  it  may  be  sown  broadcast ; 
in  any  case  if  the  plants  come  up  too  thickly 
they  must  be  thinned  out  to  about  6  inches  apart. 
They  commence  to  flower  in  the  middle  of  July, 
and  continue  in  bloom  until  the  end  of  September. 

The  Canary  Creeper  is  an  easily  managed 
annual,  not  often  grown  in  any  other  way  than  as 
a  climber ;  it  is,  however,  equally  well  suited  for 
bedding  purposes.  Given  a  fairly  good  soil,  and 
a  position  that  is  not  much  shaded,  and  when 
used  alone  in  a  small  bed,  it  makes  a  very  pleas- 
ing object.  The  soft  yellow  of  the  flowers  and  its 
wiry  giowth  form  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the 
general  run  of  stiff-habited  bedding  plants  ;  but 
it  never  looks  better,  perhaps,  than  when  a 
border  next  to  a  wall  or  building  is  devoted  to  it. 
I  once  used  it  in  this  way  in  a  border  about  .S 
feet  wide.  The  soil  was  liberally  prepared,  and 
the  seed  sown  in  pots,  seven  or  eight  seeds  being 
put  into  each  pot  about  the  third  week  in  April. 
To  get  the  plants  strong  the  seed  pots  were  placed 
in  a  greenhouse  where  they  soon  came  up.  After 
being  hardened  off  they  were  planted  out  in  the 
end  of  May  0  inches  apart  all  over  the  border,  and  as 
this  was  of  considerable  length,  I  saw  that  there 
would  be  too  much  flat  surface  to  look  well.  I  there- 
fore cut  off  the  tops  of  some  feathery  Pea  sticks,  and 
stuck  them  three  or  four  in  a  clump  at  intervals 
of  every  5  feet.  As  soon  as  the  plants  began  to 
grow  they  soon  covered  the  surface  of  the  border, 
and  then  took  to  the  sticks,  which  they  covered  in 
a  very  short  time,  and  formed  mounds  that  served 
to  break  up  the  surface  in  a  way  that  when  looked 
at  from  a  short  distance  off  they  appeared  like 
coloured  waves,  which,  if  not  striking,  were  at 
least  showy.  J.  C.  C. 

Identification  of  Narcissi. — The  illus- 
trations and  references  particularly  in  The  Gar- 
den have  made  me  more  anxious  than  ever  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  and  to  grow  in  larger 
quantities  the  different  varieties  of  these  early  win- 
ter and  spring  flowers.  A  lady  in  Dublin  writes 
to  me  much  to  the  same  effect,  and  expresses  a 
wish  to  compare  her  own,  so  as  to  make  sure  they 
are  properly  named,  with  some  that  can  be  de- 
pended on  to  be  accurate.  She  has  a  convenient 
means  of  doing  this,  as  one  of  the  largest  cor- 
rectly named  collections  anywhere  to  be  found  is 
that  in  the  College  Gardens,  Dublin.  I  and  others 
who  live  in  the  country  would  be  glad  when  re 
ferring  to  those  sent  you  to  so  note  them  that  we 
can  compare  our  own  with  those  referred  to,  and 
senders  might  say  if  theii  blooms  were  forced,  as 


they  bloom  for  six  months,  from  N.  monophyllus  in 
January  to  N.  poeticas  fl.-pl.  in  July. — W.  J.  M., 
Clonmel.        ^ 

HELLEBORES— WHICH  DO  WE  MEAN  ? 

The  taste  tor  these  plants  is  far  from  abating,  nor 
can  we  wonder  at  it  when  we  find  that  by  their 
aid  our  grounds  literally  glow  with  colour  even  in 
the  depth  of  winter.  There  is  scarcely  a  week  wuh- 
out  some  notice  of  them  in  The  Garden,  in- 
teresting it  is  to  be  hoped  even  beyond  the  circle 
which  has  taken  them  specially  in  hand,  but  a 
puzzle,  I  fear,  and  a  confusion  even  to  those  who 
know  them  best.  The  confusion  arises  from  this, 
that  we  have  no  standard  of  names ;  the  same 
plant  has  as  many  aliases  as  an  impostor ;  then, 
again,  the  same  name  is  by  different  correspon- 
dents made  to  indicate  kinds  the  most  diverse  one 
from  the  other  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  in  the  very 
best  catalogues  there  is  such  a  mingling  of  species, 
varieties,  and  hybrids,  that  confusion  becomes 
worse  confounded.  This  must  be  wrong.  No  doult 
what  we  want  are  good  coloured  plates ;  tl  e 
earlier  plates  are  very  misleading,  and  most  even 
of  more  recent  date  are  not  readily  accessible. 
Still,  we  have  some  which  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  glaring  errors,  and  we  have  a  valuable 
paper  given  by  Mr.  Baker  a  few  years  ago  which 
is  of  great  assistance  both  in  descriptions  and 
for  references ;  nevertheless,  the  confusion  does 
not  diminish.  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Barr's  collec- 
tion is  by  far  the  most  extensive  in  existence. 
I  have  two  species,  odorus  |and  graveolens, 
which  I  hope  soon  to  add  to  it ;  but  as  I  have 
all  mine  drawn  and  coloured  from  Nature,  and  he 
has  seen  them,  even  where  we  may  not  be  right, 
nor  quite  agreed  about  every  name,  we  neverthe- 
less both  know  which  is  the  plant  we  talk  of.  It 
others  would  identify  their  plants  with  Mr.  Barr's, 
and  give  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge,  an  agree- 
ment might  be  arrived  at  and  an  answer  given  to 
the  question,  "  Which  do  we  mean  ?" 

What  I  h.ave  found  a  great  help,  and  I  think 
others  would  find  it  a  great  help  towards  identifi- 
cation, is  to  follow  Mr.  Baker's  classification 
generally,  but,  in  addition,  to  use  further  popular 
rather  than  scientific  divisions  and  sub-divisio»3S, 
bringing  each  section  within  a  convenient  com- 
pass. 'Taking  Mr.  Baker's  two  groups  of  caules- 
centes  and  acaules,  we  find  that  each  group  com- 
prises species  with  persistent  foliage  and  species  witk 
non-persistent  foliage,  and  in  the  non-persistents 
of  the  acaules  group  we  find  (1)  purple  and 
purple-tinted  species,  and  (2)  greens.  "Per- 
sistent ■'  appears  a  better  term  than  '*  orientalis," 
inasmuch  as  the  division  has  to  include  all  those 
with  persistent  foliage,  many  of  which  differ  widely 
from  orientalis  proper,  and  non-persistent  appears 
better  suited  than  viridis,  since  the  division  has  to 
embrace  purples  and  purple-tinted,  as  well  as 
greens,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  greens  and  the 
purples  and  purple-tinted  are  quite  distinct,  and 
never  run  into  each  other  in  a  natural  state.  My 
tentative  arrangement  would  be  as  follows,  sub- 
ject to  correction : — 
„     ,  ^      r  Persistent 

Caulescentes  |  Non.persigtent 
,       ,      f  Persistent 

Acaules  I  Non-persistent  f  Purple  &  purple-tinted 
with  sub-dvsns  \  Greens 
In  Caulescentes  (Persistent))  we  have : — 
1.  lArMus. — Not  now  in  cultivation,  but  I  think 
not  argutifolius.  I  cannot  believe  that  such  an 
accurate  draughtsman  and  botanist  as  Curt.is 
intended  in  plate  72,  vol.  i.,  of  Bot.  Mag.,  to  re- 
present argutifolius,  being,  as  it  is,  utterly 
unlike  in  form  and  growth  ;  neither  would  he 
have  named  his  plant  the  livid  or  purple  Helle- 
bore had  he  intended  argutifolius,  which  is 
neither  livid  nor  purple,  but  invariably  green  ; 
and  we  must  remember  Curtis's  opportunities 
as  well  as  his  accuracy.  His  garden  in  Lambeth 
Marshes  was  within  a  short  distance  of  Kew, 
where,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  assume,  he 
would  make  a  drawing  of  the  identical  lividus 
which  furnished  the  elder  Alton,  then  still 
living,  with  the  name  published  in  his  "  Hortua 
Kewensis." 
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2.  ArgiitlfuUus.—'La.rge,  spiny,  coriaceous  foliage, 
with  from  ten  to  thirty  large,  light  green  flowers 
on  a  stem.  The  whole  plant  dies  down  annually, 
but  not  until  the  stem  and  leaves  for  next  year's 
plant  have  taken  its  place.     Corsica. 

3.  Fcrtidus. — A  large,  almost  shrubby  plant,  cut 
leaves,  and  green  flowers,  edged  purple.  Eng- 
land, &c. 

4.  Vesicarius. — Non-persistent.  Not  introduced. 
Syria. 

Orouj)  Acaules.    Persutents. 

5.  Niger. — Branching,  by  seed,  in  one  direction  in 
pink-tinted  varieties,  in  another  into  the  green- 
stalked  and  green-leaved  section  of  which  an- 
gustifolius  is  an  example.    Europe. 

C.  Niger  altiJoUtis,  or  mud-iiiius. — Probably  a 
species  ;  large  coriaceous  leaves  and  white 
flowers,  5  inches  across,  with  styles  tipped  pink. 
Carniola. 

7.  Orientalis.—k  very  robust  plant  of  large 
growth,  cupped  drooping  flowers  3  inches  across, 
sepals  rounded  ;  colouring,  mixed  white  green 
and  pink,  with  raised  veins  on  the  sepals. 
Macedonia,  &c. 

8.  Aitfiqutirnm  (orientalis  of  Bot.  Keg.,  vol.  xxiv., 
pi.  3t).— A  much  more  delicate  flower  than  the 
preceding,  white  tinged  with  pink,  not  cupped, 
sepals  pointed;  not  like  Mr.  Barr's  cream- 
coloured  round-sepalled  cupped  flower.  Bithy- 
nian  Olympus. 

9.  Olymjncus  (well  represented  in  Bot.  Reg.,  vol. 
xxiv.,  pi.  58). — Easily  distinguished  from  the 
white  form  of  abschasicus  (though  generally 
confounded  with  it)  by  its  perfectly  regular 
tlawer,  not  cupped,  pointed  sepals,  white  shaded 
green  ;  not  waved  and  twisted  as  in  abschasicus, 
whether  red  or  white  ;  never  has  any  tinge  of 
pink.     Bithynian  Olympus. 

10.  Olympicns  major. — Large  white,  green-tinted 
flowers,  after  the  manner  of  olylnpicus.  I  found 
this  in  an  old  garden  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
and  called  it  o.  major. 

11.  Pallidum. — Small  form  of  olympicns.  Caucasus. 

12.  Colchlcus. — Unmistakablewithitslarge  purple- 
crimson,  cupped,  drooping  flowers ;  young 
foliage  also  dark.     Asia  Minor. 

13.  Abschasicus  (atro-rubens)  —  Very  beautiful, 
with  a  profusion  of  purple  and  crimson  flowers 
of  different  shades,  and  to  be  recognised  by  its 
waved  and  twisted  sepals.     Caucasus. 

14.  AhschaiiCHS  albus. — A  white,  tinted  green, 
counterpart  of  the  last,  with  an  improved  va- 
riety called  kamtschatkensis. 

15.  C'aitcasieux. — I  do  not  know  this  unless  it  be  a 
small  form  of  colchicus.     Caucasus. 

16.  Guttatus. — White  spotted  with  crimson  ;  found 
wild,  but  probably  a  hybrid,  as  I  have  raised  it 
in  my  garden  without  the  presence  of  any  gut- 
tatus.    Caucasus. 

17.  Lividcsceiis. — Purpleand  green  flowers,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  purpurascens  except  for  its 
persistent  foliage,  which  I  suspect  it  owes  to 
pollen  from  a  persistent  species. 

18.  Odorus  (semi-persistent). — With  green  flowers, 
smelling  like  Frontignan  Grapes.  I  do  not  flnd 
it  persistent  as  the  foregoing,  but  only  when 
under  protection  of  its  neighbour's  foliage. 
Hungary. 

Non-permient.     Purple  and  Purple-tinted. 

19.  Ouprcus. — Large,  dark,  dove-coloured  flowers, 
cupped,  green  and  purple  inside,  rounded  sepals, 
very  handsome. 

20.  Torquatus. — Except  graveolens,  the  smallest 
of  the  purples  ;  purple  inside  and  out ;  remark- 
able for  the  manner  in  which  the  flower  stands 
at  right  angles  from  its  short  stem,  and  for  the 
white  collar  round  its  neck,  from  which  feature 
I  gave  the  name  on  finding  the  plant  many 
years  ago  in  an  old  garden.  It  comes  up  much 
like  the  Winter  Aconite,  more  frequently  one 
flower  than  two,  never  branched. 

21.  PiirpKrascfi/w(Bot.  Mag.,vol.lix.,3170). — Much 
paler  than  cupreus,  and  of  more  robust  growth. 
Hungary. 

22.  Orareolens. — An  elegant  plant  with  small 
droopng  flowers,  green,  edged  with  brown- 
purple.    Hungary. 


23.  Interviedius. — Intermediate  or  connecting  link 
between  the  purples  and  greens ;  lax,  irregular 
flowers,  dull  purple  outside,  green  within,  not 
cupped  like  cupreus,  but  approaching  dume- 
toium  of  the  viridis  section  both  in  flower  and 
foliage,  unlike  any  other  purple.     Bosnia. 

Nmi-persislent.       Greens. 

24.  Viridis. — I  have  found  two  rather  differing 
forms  in  Devon  wild.  Probably  laxus  and 
cyclophyllus  are  little  more  than  varieties,  and 
I  have  these  other  varieties  which  I  call 
odoratus,  odoratus  nanus,  and  sambuc-odorus, 
all  with  full  rich  tassels  of  white  stamina.  The 
peculiarities  of  these  are  obvious  from  the 
names  I  gave  them.  Europe ;  and  viridis  (type) 
England. 

25.  Pumeforufit  diSeis  much  in  flower  and  general 
appearance  from  ordinary  viridis,  and  the 
smooth  untoothed  foliage  marks  it  at  once  from 
other  forms  of  viridis.      Hungary. 

26.  Poccojii  angustifolUts  needs  no  description ; 
its  curiously  sub-divided  and  serrated  foliage  is 
totally  unlike  any  other  Hellebore.  Dalmatia, 
Sicily,  &:o. 

27.  Pedatus  —  Received  by  me  some  years  ago 
under  this  name,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  species  ; 
handsome,  large,  yellow-green  flower.-?,  cupped, 
quite  unlike  any  other  Hellebore  that  I  know, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  in  bloom. 

South  Devon.  T.  H.  ARCIIEB-HlND 


ANNUAL  SUNFLOWERS. 
Seedsmkn  state  that  of  late  years  there  has  been 
an  unwonted  demand  for  seeds  of  Sunflower.^.  It  is 
a  fact  that  a  blaze  of  Sunflowers  give  conspicuous 
dashes  of  colour  to  gardens.  Someone  has  styled 
the  Sunflower  **  the  king  of  the  flower  garden," 
and  there  is  a  kind  of  regal  aspect  about  it.  It  is 
common  to  see  flowers  more  than  a  foot  across, 
and  the  dark  centre  stands  out  conspicuously  when 
margined  with  its  broad  zone  of  golden  yellow 
petals.  There  are  dwarf  and  tall  forms  of  the 
single  and  also  of  the  double  varieties.  The  last- 
named,  when  of  a  flne  double  character,  are  very 
imposing  subjects  ;  but  the  curient  taste  certainly 
runs  in  the  direction  of  the  single  in  preference 
to  the  double  varieties.  Wherever  planted  they 
should  have  good  soil,  and  while  there  is  much  in 
the  quality  of  the  variety,  it  is  also  certain  that  a 
good  soil  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  produc- 
tion of  fine  flowers.  People  are  very  apt  to  plant 
Sunflowers  in  out-of-the-way  places,  where  the 
soil  is  poor  and  uncongenial ;  and  then  the  flowers 
are  small  and  spare,  disappointing  the  grower. 
The  Sunflower  deserves  to  be  well  cultivated,  and 
then  its  blossoms,  whether  single  or  double,  are 
of  giant  size  and  grandly  developed.  In  Mexico, 
whence  the  common  annual  Sunflower  was 
introduced,  it  is  said  to  attain  a  great  height,  with 
flowers  large  in  proportion.  The  Sunflower  is, 
indeed,  a  plant  of  some  importance  in  several 
ways.  In  the  United  States  whole  acres  of  land 
are  sown  with  Sunflowers,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring oil  from  the  seeds.  This  oil  is  very  pure, 
and  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Olive  for  domestic 
purposes;  it  also  burns  well.  In  Portugal  the 
seeds  are  made  into  bread,  and  also  into  a  kind  of 
meal,  in  which  form  they  are  found  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  coffee,  while  they  are  utilised 
for  other  purposes.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
perennial  Sunflowers  that  are  of  great  value  as 
border  plants,  and  many  grow  them  for  cutting 
from  at  the  end  of  the  summer  and  in  autumn. 
They  are  best  increased  by  parting  the  roots  about 
the  middle  of  October,  or  later,  according  to  the 
season,  soon  after  the  flowering  period  is  over 
and  planting  out  in  good  soil.  The  perennial 
varieties  are  generally  of  free  growth,  throwing  up 
many  stems  and  producing  large  quantities  of 
flowers.  Some  are  double  and  some  single.  Some 
of  the  best  are  Helianthus  atro-rubens,  angusti- 
folius,  decapetalus,  doronicoides,  giganteus,  multi- 
florus  flore-pleno,  orgyalis,  and  rigidus,  the  last 
perhaps  better  known  as  Harpalium  rigidum. 


and  is  remarkable  for  being  apetalous.  In  general 
appearance  it  very  much  resembles  Thalictrum 
anemonoides ;  its  flowers  are,  however,  smaller, 
but  more  numerous,  white  or  pale  yellow,  and  ter- 
minating the  much-branched  stem ;  the  divided 
glaucousgreen  leaves  are  very  handsome,  approach- 
ing in  beauty  of  form  those  of  some  of  the 
Adiantums.  It  increases  rapidly,  is  quite  hardy, 
and  extremely  useful  for  covering  shady  recesses 
in  the  rockery,  or  for  placing  on  old  brick  walls. — 
D.  K.  

Strong   r.    weak   growing   plants.  — 

Having  been  much  troubled  with  strong  plants 
overgrowing  and  smothering  their  weaker  neigh- 
bours, I  have  made  round  mounds  in  our  cottage 
garden  of  good  soil  of  from  4  feet  to  6  feet  in 
diameter,  and  thus  keep  each  plant  to  itself  ;  this 
has  answered  well  with  such  plants  as  the  double 
Periwinkles,  all  the  Acienas,  especially  sanguisorba, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  now  beautiful ;  Fragaria 
lucida,  Arenaria  grandiflora,  Viola  semperflorens, 
Pyrethrum  Tchiatchewi,  &c.  The  double  Peri- 
winkle now  completely  hides  the  mound,  and  is 
one  mass  of  beautiful  flowers.  Some  of  your 
readers  may  care  to  have  this  hint. — GEORGE  F. 
Wilson,  Heatherhanh,   \\  eyhridgc  Heath. 

Waliflo'wer  Harbinger.— I  find  this  to  be 
one  of  the  be»t  and  sweetest  of  outdoor  flowers  in 
winter  ;  in  mild  seasons  like  the  present  it  keeps 
on  producing  flowers  without  intermission  the 
whole  season  through.  It  is  a  good  dark  variety 
and  a  great  favourite  with  growers  for  market. 
This  is  a  good  time  to  sow  seed  of  it ;  unless  sown 
early,  the  plants  do  not  get  sufficiently  matured  to 
flower  before  the  spring.  Sow  thinly,  and  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle,  plant 
them  out,  1  foot  apart,  in  any  good  garden  soil. 
The  position  I  like  for  them  is  between  rows  of 
bush  fruits ;  there  they  get  shelter  from  cutting 
winds,  that  are  more  destructive  to  them  than 
actual  frosts.  In  a  cut  state  there  is  scarcely 
a  flower  more  welcome,  either  in  castle  or  cottage, 
than  the  common  single  Wallflower,  of  which 
Harbinger  is  a  good  variety. — J.  G. 

Helleborus  nlger  maximus.-  -The  beauty 
of  this  large  Hellebore  is  only  now  beginning  to 
be  generally  recognised  and  appreciated  at  its 
true  value.  Than  this  no  more  serviceable  plant 
could  be  had  in  flower  at  Christmas,  being  useful 
and  beautiful  alike  in  the  church  the  ball-room, 
or  in  the  boudoir.  In  order,  however,  to  have  it 
in  perfection  at  that  season,  it  must  be  lifted  from 
the  open  border  and  placed  under  glass.  On  a 
plant  so  treated  and  takenupwith others  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  November,  I  had  thirty-seven  fine  blooms 
all  open  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  largest 
plants,  which  were  lifted  carefully  with  forks,  were 
then  put  in  18-inch  well-drained  pans,  and  placed 
in  a  cold  vinery  where  they  were  watered  overhead 
every  day.  When  flowering  was  nearly  over,  being 
desirous  of  increasing  my  stock,  the  plants  were 
taken  to  a  tank  of  water  and  all  the  soil  was 
washed  clean  away  from  the  roots  ;  they  were  then 
easily  divided  into  separate  pieces,  each  piece 
having  capital  roots  with  one  large  leaf  attached. 
The  border,  a  moist  cool  one,  in  which  they  were 
to  grow  was  well  manured  and  deeply  dug,  and 
after  the  planting  was  completed,  some  sand  was 
placed  around  each  division ;  they  were  then 
finished  ofE  with  a  mulching  of  rotten  manure. 
Plants  so  treated  continue  to  open  the  buds  left 
on  them  regardless  alike  of  relifting  and  dismem- 
berment to  which  they  had  been  subjected. — Wm. 
Allan,  6%nton. 


laopyrum  blternatum.— This  pretty  North 
American  plant  belongs  to  the  Crowfoot  familyi 
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Trltomas.— We  note  that  these  are  in  bloom  In  the 
gardens  round  London  now— an  unusual  occurrence. 

Night  Scented  Stock. — The  perennial  Night  Scented 
Stock  waa,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  a  favourite  plant  for 
the  decoration  of  (rreenhouses  and  windows,  but  it  is  not 
often  seen  now-a-days,  yet  it  is  an  interesting  plant  on  ac- 
count of  its  fragrance,  which  is  given  off  at  night,  and  for 
tJie  peculiar  colour  of  its  flowers.  It  is  an  easy  plant  to 
grow  and  is  readily  increased  by  slips  or  cuttings.  It  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Matthiola  bicornis,  wliich  is  an 
annual,  and  therelore  readily  increased  by  seed.— J.  C.  C. 
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New  Auriculas.— I  read  with  much  interest 
Mr.  Horner's  descriptive  remarks  respecting  new 
Auriculas  raised  at  Kirkby  Malzeard.  He  did  not 
say  anything  about  Conservative  and  Silvia  raised 
by  me.  Conservative  was  so  named  by  Mrs. 
Whitbourn.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  good  white 
edge.  It  received  a  first-class  certificate  from  the 
National  Auricula  Society,  and  also  one  from  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society — the  only  times  it  was  ever 
shown  for  one.  Last  year  it  gained  the  premium 
A'i  the  best  Auricula  of  any  class  at  the  National 
Society's  exhibition.  Silvia  has  been  exhibited 
annually  during  the  last  five  years,  and  it  too  was 
awarded  a  certificate  by  the  National  Society.  It 
has  a  silvery  grey,  almost  white,  edge.  Miss 
Lodge,  another  seedling,  has  not  been  sufficiently 
proved  yet ;  but  if  it  maintains  its  character,  it  will 
hold  no  second  place. — J.  DouaLAS. 


NOTES. 


Q-ardens  in  the  aesert— Just  now,  when 
all  eyes  are  turned  towards  the  East,  the  following 
extract  from  one  of  General  Gordon's  letters, 
written  home  when  he  was  Governor  of  the  Sou- 
dan, possesses  an  especial  interest :  "  These  inter- 
minable deserts  and  arid  mountains  fill  the  heart 
with  far  different  thoughts  than  civilised  lands 
would  do.  It  was  for  this  that  the  Israelites  were 
led  through  them.  You  must  not  imagine  the 
desert  as  a  flat  sandy  country ;  the  features  of  the 
ground  are  what  they  are  in  other  countries. 
There  are  scrubby  trees  and  stubbly  Grasses,  but 
no  water,  though  there  are  watercourses.  Water 
these  lands  and  they  would  blossom  as  the  Rose." 
Here  and  there  in  the  desert,  little  oases  or  moist 
spots  are  found  where  the  Reeds  grow  and  flutter, 
and  where  Date  Palm  plumes  wave  in  the  wind, 
and  their  golden  clusters  of  flower  and  fruit  stand 
out  bright  against  a  cloudless  sky.  Truly  water 
in  the  desert  is  the  g;ood  fairy  from  whose  foot- 
prints the  blossoms  spring.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  Oleanders  and  fresh  green  Poplars,  and  glau- 
cous Tamarisk  and  the  Reed  fences  at  Kantarah 
No  garden  of  Ro?es  could  have  been  more  sweet, 
while  all  around  on  either  side  of  the  canal  was 
a  rolling  sea  of  hot,  dry  sand. 

Perfume  and  colour  indoors— It  has 

been  well  said  that  if  we  are  really  to  enjoy  our 
hardy  flowers  to  their  fullest  extent  we  must  cut 
their  bads  and  leaves  and  bring  them  indoors  to 
live  with  us.  Especially  is  this  true  at  this  sea- 
son when  winds  and  storms  are  doing  their  best  to 
soil  and  bedraggle  the  fully  open  blossoms  in  the 
open  air.  Rich  golden  and  deep  purple  Crocuses 
arranged  together  with  bronzy  Heuchera  leaves  are 
very  lovely,  and  if  you  have  not  already  done  so, 
place  a  few  blue  Squills  and  bronzy  leaves  to- 
gether with  a  bit  of  red-gold— the  deep  orange  buds 
of  Crocus  Olivieri  will  do— and  I  think  you  will  say 
the  effect  is  very  beautiful.  So  also  is  a  group  of 
white  Cyclamen  blooms  along  with  brown-red 
Polyanthus,  edged  with  Primrose  leaves.  Three 
or  four  slender  stalks  and  a  few  leaves  of  the 
Sweet  Jonquil  in  a  tall  specimen  glass  contrast 
well  with  three  or  four  blooms  of  Iris  reticulata 
arranged  in  another  glass,  with  the  leaves  of  Iris 
fcuberosa,  its  own  foliage  being  too  precious  to  be 
torn  away.  Daffodils  with  their  own  leaves, 
Snowflakes  and  Violets,  or  rich  purple  Crocus,  and 
the  Rush-like  stalks  and  fluttering  bells  of  the 
large  blossomed  Sisyrinchium,  are  all  effective  in 
specimen  glasses,  and  seem  much  more  lovely  when 
thus  brought  near  to  the  eye  indoors. 

Blue  Squills.- When  Snowdrops  are  on  the 
wane  and  with  the  Daffodils  come  these  "  early 
daughters  of  the  jear,'  as  if  to  keep  the  pale 
spring  Snowflakes  company.  S.  bifolia  is  the 
earliest  with  us,  but  S.  sibirica  is  now  rapidly 
pushing  up  its  rich  Prussian  blue  buds  through 
the  soil,  and  these  make  the  flowers  of  S.  bifolia 
look  purple  by  comparison.  We  have  five  or  six 
forms  of  S.  bifolia,  but  none  please  me  so  well  as 
the  lovely  white-flowered  kind.  Just  now  it  is 
scarcely  visible,  but  in  a  fortnight's  time  when 
the  bluish  purple  type  is  on  the  wane,  then  comes 
its  pearly  buds  and  silver  stars  in  all  their  beauty. 


Along  with  these  blue  Squills  come  also  the 
earliest  of  the  Uttle  Grape  Hyacinths,  and  Chiono- 
doxa  Lucili^  opens  its  bright  eyes  to  the  sun.  I 
noted  a  ten-flowered  spike  of  this  Snow  Glory 
on  one  of  our  borders  the  other  day,  and  when 
thus  strong  and  happy  it  contrasts  well  with  the 
golden  yellow  buds  of  dwarf  Daffodils. 

The    early  Sulphur  Daffodil.- So  far  as 

our  present  knowledge  extends,  this  would  seem 
to  be  the  earliest  of  all  the  Daffodils.  Mr.  Barr 
grows  it  at  Tooting  under  the  name  of  Narcissus 
pallidus  precox,  and  it  was  described  (but  not 
figured)  by  Parkinson  at  p.  73  of  his  *'  Paradisus  '' 
under  the  name  of  Narcissus  pallidus  oblongo 
calice  flavo  priecox,  or,  aa  he  puts  it  in  English, 
'*  the  early  straw  coloured  Daffodil  with  a  long  cup.'" 
The  description  is  as  follows  :  "  The  leaves  of  this 
Daffodil  are  as  green  as  the  former  (the  small 
early  white  Daffodil  with  a  long  cup),  but  much 
narrower,  and  the  leaves  of  the  flower  (perianth 
segments)  are  more  inclining  to  yellow,  but  yet 
very  pale,  as  if  it  were  a  light  straw  colour,  and 
seem  to  be  a  little  more  narrow  and  pointed  than 
the  former.     The  cup  of  this  is  as  long  and  yellow 


Xarcissu  Pseudo-narcissus  pallidus  prcccox 
(natural  m'ze). 


as  in  the  precedent.  The  smell  whereof  is  very 
like  the  former,  yet  neither  of  them  being  so  sweet 
as  those  that  follow.''  Mr.  Barr  sent  me  flower.'^ 
last  year  and  now  it  comes  again  this  season,  having 
opened  its  flowers  at  Tooting  early  in  February,  as 
Mr.  Barr  says,  **  weeks  earlierthanthe  other  kinds." 
Our  sketch  shows  the  average  size  and  shape  of  the 
flower.  The  perianth  segments  are,  as  Parkinson 
describes  them,  "  light  straw  colour,"  the  broad- 
mouthed  trumpet  being  very  soft  lemon  chrome. 
It  is  a  beautiful  and  distinct  form,  and  its  early 
blooming  habit  will  make  it  additionally  welcome 
when  it  becomes  better  known. 

Pleione  humilis  tricolor.- This  is  a  very 

pretty  little  Orchid,  and  one  so  neat  in  its  habit 
and  so  fioriferous  when  well  grown  that  it  well 
deserves  more  extended  culture.  That  it  blooms 
thus  long  after  most  other  species  of  Pleione  are 
over  is  an  additional  advantage.  Its  sepals  and 
petals  are  of  a  delicate  rose  or  rosy  lilac  colour  ; 
ihe  lip  is  white,  elegantly  fringed  around  the 
margin,  and  stained  with  yellow  inside,  delicately 
lined  with  brown,  and  sparsely  spotted.  Its  bulbs 
are  smooth  and  glossy,  like  those  of  typical  P 
humilis,  not  warted  up,  as  in  P.  lagenaria  and 
other  kinds.    A  little  shallow  pan  of  this  variety 


is  just  now  much  admired,  albeit  that  it  bears  only 
six  or  eight  of  its  dainty  little  flowers.  Sophronitis 
grandiflora,  with  its  vivid  scarlet  blossoms,  con- 
trasts well  just  now  with  Ccclogyne  cristata  var. 
citrina  (Lemoniana  it  is  sometimes  called),  Cypri- 
pedium  Boxalli  and  Ljcaste  Skinneri  are  alike 
bearing  two-flowered  scapes  with  us  this  season, 
and  the  scarlet  Lrelia  harpophylla  rivals  Euphorbia 
jacquinia^flora  in  brilliancy  of  colour. 

Gardening  11  ustrated— "  For  the  love  of 
flowers,  even  the  statesman  takes  a  holiday,  and 
the  soldier  can,  for  a  season,  turn  his  sword  to  a 
ploughshare.  The  clergyman,  who  visits  on  mercy's 
errand,  can  betake  himself  to  the  old  manse  garden, 
rich  in  old-fashioned  sweet-scented  flowers,  and 
get  his  spirits  refreshed,  where  in  Nature  all  is 
fair  and  unsullied.  The  busy  merchant,  hardened 
by  buying  and  selling,  returns  at  evening  to  his 
Orchids  and  Ferns,  and  feels  once  more  akin  to 
mankind.  The  doctor,  weary  with  the  sufferings 
of  the  afflicted,  finds  a  new  interest  among  his 
flowers  and  rare  plants,  which  for  a  little  hide  the 
pained  faces  from  his  weary  sight.  In  the 
beauties  of  Nature  the  eager  student  can  outrival 
the  tlowers  of  classic  thought ;  and  even  the  poor, 
pinched  artisan,  the  Ishmael  of  depressions  in 
trade,  can  find  a  little  oasis  in  the  desert  of  life, 
where,  with  his  Pansies,  he  is  for  an  hour,  every 
weary  day,  above  strikes  and  lock-outs.  There, 
too,  the  delicate  mother  can  breathe  sweet  breath^, 
the  stirring  boy  learn  to  labour  with  his  hands, 
and  the  roses  of  the  household  gather  their  fair 
sisters  of  the  garden." 

Early  Daffodils.— These  in  pots  in  the 
greenhouse  have  been  attractive  for  some  weeks, 
but  this  note  is  on  bona  fide  open-air  blossoms. 
Our  "  great  Daffodil,"  N.  maximus,  has  been 
►^eaten  in  the  race  by  at  least  three  other  varieties. 
Firbtof  all  came  N.  nanus,  which  flowers  almost 
as  soon  as  its  buds  leave  the  earth  ;  secondly,  the 
common  double  (N.  Telemonius  fl-pl.);  and, 
thirdly,  the  Tenby  Daffcdil  (N.  obvallaris)  have 
all  opened  their  flowers  before  *' our  grand  old 
giant,*'  with  its  big  chalices  of  richest  gold.  N. 
maximus  opened  its  first  blossoms  outside  to-day 
(March  1),  but  buds  cut  and  placed  in  water 
indoors  opened  fresh  and  fair  nearly  a  week  earlier. 
N.  major  is  also  now  in  flower,  along  with  the 
dapper  little  Tenby  variety.  Varieties  of  N, 
Tazetta  (little  cupped  Narcissus)  from  St. 
Michael's  Mount  (N.  floribundus),  and  wild  in  the 
Mediterranean  region,  commence  to  blcom  very 
early  with  us  outside,  and  the  latest  only  bloom 
in  the  end  of  May.  Bunches  of  these  are  most 
useful  for  cutting  when  in  the  bud  stage  for  indoor 
decoration. 

Pinguicula  oaudata  —This  showy  Mexican 
Butter-wort  is  again  opening  its  vivid  rosy  lake 
coloured  blossoms,  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  for 
gardeners  to  know  that  the  plant  seems  very 
amenable  to  cool  house  treatment.  Our  plants 
grow  in  crocks  and  living  Sphagnum  in  small  sus- 
pension pans,  and  are  now  in  a  warm  house  for 
the  blooming  season,  although  Ihey  were  rested  in 
a  cool  greenhouse  from  w^hich  frost  only  is  ex- 
cluded. This  plant  does  not  go  to  rest  in  the 
bulbous  state  peculiar  to  our  native  species,  but 
in  the  autumn  the  large  broad  leaves  die  off 
gradually,  and  a  derse  Echeveria-like  rosette  o£ 
small  fleshy  leaves  replaces  them  until  after  the 
plant  has  flowered  in  the  spring,  when  the  large 
leaves  again  appear.  Some  few  months  ago  Miss 
C.  M.  Owen  sent  me  a  plant  of  the  Italian  P.  hir- 
tiflora,  which  has  grown  well  in  a  pan  of  wet  Sphag- 
num all  the  winter,  and  is  now  throwing  up  its 
dainty  little  blossoms.  Although  neither  so  large 
nor  so  showy  as  P.  caudata,  yet  I  consider  this  a 
*'  bonnie  gem  "  of  the  greatest  interest.  P,  grandi- 
flora is  as  yet  in  its  resting  stage,  but  is  lovely  in 
summer  among  the  Droseras. 

Flower-pot  reform.— For  seme  time  past 
there  has  been  a  rumbling  disturbance  in  the 
literary  atmosphere  of  the  gardening  journals 
concerning  glazed  or  porous  flower-pots,  and  it 
now  seems  fairly  proven  that  the  common  porous 
pot  is  not  perfection.  It  is  very  liable  to  become 
dirty  inside  and  slimy  without,  and  then,  like  tte 
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"chatty,"  or  porous  water  cooler  of  Egypt,  it 
becomes  after  watering  a  sort  of  refrigerator 
around  the  tender  roots  inside,  especially  if  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  In  shape  it  is  convenient,  but 
not  particularly  noted  for  its  elegance  of  design, 
and  the  question  now  to  be  decided  is  whether 
something  more  shapely  and  economical  in  glazed 
earthenware  cannot  be  designed.  That  the 
gardeners  of  China,  as  also  those  of  that  little 
"  Eastern  England,"  Japan,  have  long  used  glazed 
pottery  of  forms  artistic  and  varied,  goes  without 
the  saying.  Even  that  most  primitive  of  all 
plant  receptacles,  a  joint  of  Bamboo  stem,  is 
glazed  with  silex  outside  by  Nature  herself,  and 
there  now  seems  an  opening  for  our  garden 
potters  to  emulate  each  other  in  the  production  of 
well-shaped  crockeryware  for  the  garden  indoors. 
The  inside  of  vases  or  pots  should  always  be  that 
of  an  inverted  cone  frustrum,  but  the  outside 
shape  may  be  left  in  the  modeller's  hands.  Surely 
Staffordshire  can  give  us  a  neat,  convenient,  and 
durable  glazed  flower-pot  if  she  tries  ? 

Oorbularia  citrina.— This  large  sulphur 
Hoop-petticoat  Daffodil  is  a  great  beauty,  and  now 
that  it  is  tolerably  plentiful  will  be  much  admired. 
I  received  a  dozen  bulbs  from  Mr.  Barr  last  au- 
tumn, and  when  they  came  to  hand  their  small 
size  and  shrivelled  appearance  gave  me  quite  a 
shock  of  disappointment  when  I  remembered  the 
large,  solid  bulbs  of  the  typical  species.  Now, 
however,  when  seven  out  of  the  twelve  bulbs  are 
flowering  in  a  6-inch  pot,  I  am  all  admiration.  No 
doubt  there  are,  however,  varieties  of  this  plant 
some  smaller  and  some  larger  in  bulb  or  in  blos- 
som, but  perhaps  good  culture  may  add  to  both 
these  features,  as  is  so  markedly  the  case  with  the 
species  of  Tulip  from  Northern  or  Central  Asia. 
When  well  grown,  but  few  other  Narcissi  rival 
the  typical  Corbularia  Bulbocodium,  but  it  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  there  are  at  least  ten  or 
twelve  other  varieties  of  it  equally  interesting. 
Some  years  ago  the  late  Rev.  H.  Harpur  Crewe 
sent  me  five  or  six  very  distinct  .sorts  collected  by 
himself  in  Spain,  including  Graelsi,  nearly  white  ; 
Crewei,  with  flat,  rough-edged  leaves ;  citrina  minor, 
sulphur ;  and  C.  Bulbocodium  minor  in  two  forms. 
These  have  been  grown  in  pots  in  a  cold  house, 
and  bloom  well  every  year. 

Orchid  composts.  —  Some  growers  (and 
especially  Mr.  David  Thomson  who  cultivates 
Orchids  so  successfully  at  Drumlanrig)  are  of 
opinion  that  too  much  peat  may  be  used  in  the 
culture  of  epiphytal  Orchids,  and  that  any  great 
depth  of  compost  in  the  pots  is  less  essential  than 
the  breadth  or  extent  of  surface.  Mr.  Thomson 
prefers  using  a  compost  of  Sphagnum  Moss,  char- 
coal, and  crocks  to  one  mainly  composed  of 
peat  or  loam,  and  hints  that  this  is  more  in 
unison  with  Nature,  seeing  that  it  is  dillicult  to 
understand  how  peat  or  loam  "  can  get  up  a  tree." 
Of  course,  neither  crocks  nor  charcoal  are  found 
naturally  in  the  trees  on  which  many  epiphytal 
Orchids  grow  abroad,  and  even  if  JIoss  does 
sometimes  clothe  the  branches,  it  is  but  rarely,  if 
ever,  that  Sphagnum  does.  Then  the  fact  re- 
mains that  any  attempt  to  imitate  Nature  too 
closely  often  ends  in  failure.  Forexample,  Cattleyas 
and  many  Odontoglossums  are  found  naturally 
on  trees,  but  in  practice  pot  culture  is  more  satis- 
factory than  block  culture  in  our  Orchid  houses  at 
home.  There  are  many  ways  of  growing  Orchids 
with  success;  one  man  will  grow  his  plants  as 
well  in  a  peaty  compost  as  another  will  in  one 
composed  mainly  of  Sphagnum  and  charcoal. 

Veeonica. 

A  TVltty  gardener.— George  Canning,  the 
eloquent  English  statesman,  was  one  of  the 
wittiest  men  of  his  day.  He  once  found,  however, 
his  match  in  his  own  gardener.  On  receiving  an 
appointment  to  a  lucrative  position  in  the  ministry, 
which  compelled  him  to  reside  in  London,  Canning 
gave  up  his  house  in  the  country.  "  I  am  sorry  to 
leave  this  dear  old  place,"  he  said  to  his  gardener, 
as  he  took  a  farewell  look  of  the  grounds.  "  Pshaw, 
sir  !  "  answered  the  man  ;  "  don't  fret.  When  you 
had  this  old  place,  you  were  imt  of  place.  Now 
you  are  in  pla^e,  you  can  get  both  yourself  and  me 


a  hetter  place."    The  hint  thus  wittily  given  was 
taken,  and  the  gardener  was  provided  for. 


Fruit  Garden, 

SETTING  PEACH  BLOSSOMS. 
At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  Peach  and  Nec- 
tarine trees  grown  under  glass  are  either  in  bloom 
or  more  or  less  advanced  towards  that  critical 
stage,  many  will  doubtless  be  considering  the 
readiest  means  of  insuring  fertilisation ;  like  all 
other  operations  connected  with  horticulture,  dif- 
ferent cultivators  pin  their  faith  on  the  means 
they  have  found  to  answer  best  in  their  own  case, 
and  uphold  it  both  in  theory  and  practice  ;  while 
others  who  have  tried  exactly  opposite  means  with 
equally  successful  results  faithfully  record  the 
same,  and  in  many  cases  to  the  great  perplexity  of 
the  uninitiated  in  gardening  matters.  Who  has 
not  read  over  and  over  again  the  desirability  of 
maintaining  a  dry  atmosphere  while  the  blossoms 
are  setting  ?  while  syringing  is  put  forward  by 
others  as  a  ready  means  of  fertilising  them.  I 
have  no  wish  to  question  the  possibility  of  getting 
a  good  set  of  fruit  by  the  damping  system  ;  but  I 
am  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, that  I  would  always  caution  beginners  in 
Peach  culture  against  it.  I  have  hitherto  had  very 
fair  success  in  fertilising  any  kind  of  crop  that 
appeared  to  need  such  assistance  by  using  a 
camel's  hair  brush  lightly  drawn  over  the  flowers 
about  midday,  when  the  pollen  is  dry,  and  knowing 
that  the  majority  of  growers  get  good  crops  year 
after  year,  without  fail,  by  the  same  means,  1  would 
strongly  recommend  anyone  to  follow  it  in  prefer- 
ence to  adopting  less  firmly  established  customs.  In 
fact,  under  glass  the  camel's-hair  brush,  in  addition 
to  being  a  powerful  aid  to  the  hybridiser  in  trying 
to  raise  new  or  improved  varieties  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  is  equally  potent  in  assisting  the  cultivator 
who  aims  at  perfectly  developed  fruits,  as,  if  fer- 
tilisation is  imperfect,  the  produce  will  be  more 
or  less  affected  thereby. 

We  have  at  the  present  time  ripe  Strawberries 
that  were  carefully  fertilised  about  Christmas — for 
the  Strawberry  needs  to  be  fertilised  in  every  sepa- 
rate pip,  or  it  will  not  swell  evenly.  The  same 
with  a  bunch  of  Grapes.  Every  separate  flower 
must  be  perfectly  set,  or  small  stoneless  Grapes 
will  be  the  result,  spoiling  the  bunch,  or  rendering 
it  anything  but  uniform  or  perfect.  Some  sorts 
are  especially  liable  to  be  affected  in  this  way  — 
as,  for  instance,  the  Alicante,  while  Hamburghs 
seldom  give  any  trouble  in  setting  perfectly.  IJut 
the  Peach  and  Nectarine  crop,  being  a  valuable 
and  important  one,  is  worth  all  the  pains  that  can 
be  taken  to  ensure  good  fruit.  The  course  that  I 
have  proved  over  and  over  again  to  yield  such 
results  is  to  keep  up  a  light,  dry,  buoyant  atmo- 
sphere by  moans  of  gentle  fire  heat ;  to  admit  of  a 
gentle  circulation  of  fresh  air;  and  about  midday, 
as  long  as  the  blooms  are  expanded,  to  go  over  them 
with  a  camel's-hair  brush,  and  set  the  varieties  that 
are  deficient  in  pollen  with  tbo&e  in  which  it  is 
abundant— for,  as  a  rule,  the  small-flowered  sec- 
tion are  much  more  liberally  supplied  with  pollen 
than  the  large-flowered  varieties,  such  as  Noblesse. 
Of  course  late  houses,  which  flower  about  the 
same  time  as  those  on  open  walls,  do  not  need 
anything  like  the  attention  necessary  for  trees  in 
flower  in  houses  during  the  short  daysof  January ; 
but  by  carefully  attending  to  the  above  simple 
rules,  and  not  being  tied  to  any  fixed  tempera- 
ture, but  regulating  it  by  the  external  atmo- 
sphere, viz.,  forcing  very  slowly  in  dark,  dull 
weather  and  pushing  on  whenever  favoured  by  a 
few  bright  intervals,  I  have  invariably  had  as 
■^ood  a  set  of  fruit  in  early  as  in  late  houses. 

1  have  no  doubt  that  many  beginners  in  Peach 
culture  fail  as  much  through  keeping  too  low  a 
temperature  as  from  any  other  cause,  as  the 
ranges  of  temperature  given  in  many  works  on 
forcing  are  so  low  that  in  mild  weather  any  ner- 
vous cultivator  would  be  afraid  that  the  tempera- 
ture ranging  outside  would  be  too  much  for  his 
trees.  But  this  is  quite  a  fallacy;  a  gentle  heat 
in  the  pipes  from  the  time  of  btarting  never  yet 


spoilt  a  crop,  if  other  conditions  were  favourable. 
I  have  oftener  seen  the  best  set  at  the  warmest 
corner  of  the  house  than  the  coldest.  A  still,  damp 
atmosphere  is  more  likely  to  render  the  flowers 
abortive  than  any  other  cause  of  which  I  am 
aware.  After  the  blooms  are  set,  and  the  foliage 
healthy  and  active,  a  moist,  growing  temperature 
may  be  safely  indulged  in,  going  gently  over  the 
period  of  stoning,  after  which  they  delight  in  heat 
and  moisture  as  much  as  any  fruit  which  we  cul- 
tivate. J.  G. 

VALUE  OF  A  FORCED  STRAWBEKKV  CROP. 

Mk.  Groom  makes  some  sensible  remarks  on  this 
subjectin  last  week's  Gaeden  (p.  159).  I  should  like 
to  see  the  forcing  of  the  Strawberry  taken  up  on  a 
far  more  extensive  scale  by  amateurs  and  others 
than  it  is.  I  doubt  if  the  possessors  of  cold  frames, 
orchard  houses,  late  Peach  houses,  greenhouses, 
and  the  like  could  grow  a  surer  and  more  satis- 
factory or  a  more  profitable  crop.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  getting  the  fruit  ripe  in  February  or 
March,  when  crops  are  more  precarious,  though 
excellent  and  plentiful  in  skilled  hands,  but  of 
crops  in  April  and  May,  when  ripe  Strawberries 
can  be  had  under  glass  almost  without  artificial 
heat  of  the  very  best  quality  and  with  but  little 
trouble.  The  finest  Strawberries  that  ever  were 
produced  were  forced  into  fruit  at  that  season. 
Plants  grown  in  cool  orchard  or  Peach  houses  are 
sure  to  fruii  well,  provided  they  have  been  pro- 
perly prepared  the  season  before,  and  all  kept 
well  watered  when  bearing  their  crop.  All  the 
plants  need  under  such  circumstances  is  a  clear 
space  to  themselves  near  the  front  lights,  and  a 
position  on  the  ground,  border,  or  shelf,  from 
which  they  will  not  have  to  be  moved  till  they 
have  done  bearing.  Round  the  sides  of  orchard 
houses,  in  front  of  the  fruit  trees,  or  in  any  spare 
corner  of  such  structures,  are  just  the  places  for 
them,  where,  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  suffer 
from  want  of  water,  they  will  flower,  set,  and 
swell  without  any  other  assistance.  From  rows 
of  plants,  set  closely  together  the  whole  length 
of  a  cold  Peach  case,  I  have  seen  magnificent 
British  Queen  and  other  Strawberries  gathered  in 
greater  quantities  than  they  could  be  used  for 
dessert  in  a  large  establishment  during  the  greater 
part  of  March  and  April ;  in  fact,  they  paid  better 
than  the  Peaches. 

Propagation.  —  One  thing  is  particularly- 
necessary  in  the  case  of  those  who  go  in  for 
Strawberry  forcing— they  must  propagate  their 
own  plants  for  the  purpose.  Prepared  plants  can 
be  bought,  but  I  never  saw  any  that  were  worth 
the  money  paid  for  them.  Besides,  the  propaga- 
tion of  plants  for  forcing  is  an  exceedingly  easy 
matter.  Runners  cf  some  good  sort  must  be 
layered  and  rooted  in  July,  and  potted  by  the  be- 
ginning of  August — not  later.  Five-inch  and  6- 
inch  pots  are  the  proper  size — the  large  size  for  the 
strongest  growers,  and  the  small  size  for  the 
weaker  kinds.  Good  light  loam  is  the  best  kind 
of  soil  to  use  ;  but  common  garden  soil  sifted  will 
do,  if  some  half-decayed  horse  droppings  are 
added  to  it,  or,  what  is  better,  Standen's  manure, 
at  the  rate  of  one-half  teaspoonful  to  a  pot,  as 
near  as  can  be  guessed,  for  the  manure  must  be 
added  to  the  heap  at  the  beginning.  Good  rooted 
runners,  potted  in  this  compost,  will  make  fine 
crowns  by  the  end  of  September,  and  by  the  middle 
of  October  they  should  be  piled  away  in  ridgep, 
packed  with  ashes,  heads  out  to  the  light,  or  at 
once  set  in  the  orchard  house  where  they  are  to 
fruit,  provided  that  structure  is  not  heated  during 
the  winter.  Here  they  will  need  little  or  no  water 
till  spring,  and  may  be  stored  quite  close  together. 
By  the  beginning  of  February,  or  the  middle  of 
that  month,  the  dead  leaves  should  be  picked  off, 
and  the  plants  set  in  rows,  about  2  feet  asunder, 
where  they  are  to  fruit.  The  value  of  forced 
Strawberry  plants  does  not  end  here.  The  plants 
after  they  have  been  forced  may  be  planted  out 
of  doors  in  June  and  July,  and  they  will  bear  a 
fine  crop  of  fruit  in  September  and  October  with- 
out fail,  and  an  extraordinary  crop  the  summer 
following  ;  but  they  are  then  done,  and  should  be 
1  discarded,   as  they  are  usually  half  barren  the 
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second  year  outdoors.  For  eighteen  years  I  have 
treated  forced  plants  in  this  way,  and  every  year 
gathered  the  whole  of  our  fruit  for  preserving 
from  them  alone,  and  had  lots  to  spare. 

In  planting  out  forced  Strawberries  in  the 
open  ground  for  a  crop,  they  generally  follow 
early  Potatoes.  The  balls  of  roots,  which  by  that 
time  are  usually  very  much  pot-bound,  are  half 
shaken  out  and  loosened,  the  whole  of  the  forced 
old  leaves  shorn  clean  off,  and  the  plants  planted 
well  up  to  their  collars.  The  first  thing  they  do 
is  to  make  a  growth  of  fresh  green  leaves  and 
flowers,  and  the  fruit  ripens  just  according  to  the 
time  of  planting.  June  planted  ones  fruit  in 
August,  July  ones  in  September,  and  August  put- 
out  plants  in  October  and  November,  if  the 
weather  be  favourable  to  the  ripening  of  the  fruit. 
I  advocate  the  culture  of  the  Strawberry  in  this 
way  to  those  who  have  not  tried  it,  as  likely  to 
give  more  satisfaction  than  the  culture  of  almost 
any  other  kind  of  orchard  house  fruit.  It  pays 
far  better  than  forcing  pot  Vines,  of  which 
so  many  thousands  are  sold  every  year  to 
amateurs,  who  have  the  most  indifferent  success. 
A  medical  friend  who  took  up  Strawberry  forcing 
not  long  since  was  quite  gratified  at  his  success 
the  first  year,  althou^;h  knowing  nothing  of  the 
subject  previously,  and  doing  all  his  garden  work 
under  glass  himself.  A  plant  in  a  pot  will 
bear  from  twenty  to  thirty  berries  of  good  size. 
It  will  show  many  more,  but  that  number  is  as 
much  as  should  be  allowed.  The  pots  cost  a  few 
shillings  per  hundred,  and  the  rest  of  the  expense 
consists  in  the  potting  and  watering.  Our  late 
plants  for  fruiting  in  April  and  May  have  stood 
the  whole  winter  in  cold  frames,  crammed  together 
as  close  as  they  would  go  in  order  to  economise 
space,  and  from  these  they  were  some  time  ago 
transferred  to  a  late  Peach  house,  wherein  several 
rows  they  will  remain  till  the  fruit  is  all  gathered. 
Speaking  from  familiar  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
were  I  an  amateur  in  possession  of  a  good  orchard 
house,  I  should  go  in  for  Strawberries  in  spring, 
and  realise  good  crops,  such  as  I  have  no  doubt 
would  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  working  expenses 
of  the  house  otherwise,  and  have  plenty  of  good 
fruit  at  the  same  sime.  I  find,  in  my  own  case, 
that  very  few  late  Grapes  are  eaten  after  Straw- 
berries come  in.  W. 


FIG  TREES  ON  THE  SOUTH  COAST. 

Mb.  Groom  has  done  good  service  in  calling  at- 
tention to  the  culture  of  Figs,  and  in  pointing 
out  how  well  they  do  on  the  south  coast.  Not 
only  do  they  succeed  there,  but  they  thrive  and 
bear  freely  near  the  sea  both  east  and  west.  They 
do  not  seem  to  mind  the  salt  air  in  the  least,  as 
though  other  shrubs  and  trees  standing  near  jnay 
often  be  seen  scathed  by  saline-impregnated  winds. 
Figs,  equally  exposed,  escape  injury  and  have  their 
foliage  and  shoots  unaffected  by  gales  from  the 
ocean.  This  being  so,  the  wonder  is  that  they  are 
not  more  planted  near  marine  residences  and 
gardens  attached  thereto  than  they  are,  as  besides 
the  fruit  which  the  plants  yield  where  the  situa- 
tion or  site  suits  them,  they  have  leaves  that 
are  highly  ornamental,  and  the  Fig  is  quite 
worth  growing  for  their  sake  alone.  Not  only 
will  Figs  bear  and  ripen  on  any  of  the  coasts 
referred  to,  but  there  are  many  inland  dis- 
tricts where  they  will  do  almost  equally  well, 
and  few  where  they  will  not  succeed  against 
walls  or  buildings  having  a  southern  aspect ; 
they  may  also  be  planted  with  good  results  in 
hot,  sunny  nooks  and  corners,  or  confined  spots 
in  yards  that  would  be  quite  unsuitable  for  any- 
thing else.  I  know  of  several  so  situated,  and  it 
is  astonishing  to  witness  the  luxuriant  health  they 
are  in  with  their  stems  pinched  by  the  paving 
stones  or  bricks  laid  close  around,  and  which  cover 
the  whole  of  the  ground  over  their  roots.  HoW 
these  find  moisture  is  a  mystery,  and  yet  those 
acquainted  with  the  Fig  know  that  they  search 
far  and  near,  and  their  doing  this  is  often  the 
cause  of  failure,  as,  by  getting  into  rich  ground, 
they  obtain  too  much  food  and  grow  gross;  the 
big  pithy  wood  never  ripens  and  seldom  bears 


any  fruit.  For  Figs  to  be  prolific  they  must 
either  be  planted  in  hard,  hungry  ground  or  have 
the  root  space  restricted,  a  good  and  easy  way  of 
doing  which  is  to  run  up  a  i;^-inch  brick  wall,  so 
as  to  form  a  box  or  trough  from  2  feet  to  3  feet 
deep,  and  concrete  the  bottom  ;  then  drain  the 
box  with  coarse  chalk.  This  will  absorb  any 
excess  of  moisture,  and  part  with  it  slowly  as  the 
trees  need  it,  and  not  only  that,  but  it  helps  mate- 
rially to  consolidate  and  harden  the  short  stubby 
wood  which  Figs  so  treated  are  only  able  to  make, 
and  such  shoots  are  sure  to  be  studded  with  fruit. 
Anyone  may  see  this  with  Figs  at  Muntham 
Court,  near  Worthing,  and  other  places  where  they 
have  a  similar  subsoil,  and  yield  excellent  crops. 
Fig  pruning,  so  far  as  regards  the  knife  during  the 
winter  or  spring.  Is  quite  a  mistake,  as  cutting, 
beyond  the  total  removal  of  branches  for  thinning, 
does  little  or  no  good  ;  the  only  way  to  benefit 
the  plants  is  to  disbud  where  the  shoots  show 
thickly,  and  pinch  the  roots  by  only  allowing  them 
a  very  limited  space  to  be  in,  and  if  so  cramped 
the  tops  will  require  little  or  no  attention,  as  they 
will  only  make  3  inches  or  so  of  growth  in  a  sea- 
son. The  generality  of  deciduous  plants  are  best 
moved  in  the  autumn,  but  Figs  may  be  trans- 
planted till  quite  late  in  the  spring,  at  which  time 
I  have  always  been  most  successful  with  them,  and 
never  think  of  interfering  with  any  till  April ;  when 
they  are  on  the  move  they  start  off  at  once.  If 
disbudded  during  the  autumn,  they  seem  to  suffer 
greatly,  and  frost  often  kills  them  unless  pro- 
tected, and  even  when  their  removal  is  left  till 
spring  they  should  have  a  good  mulching  of  half- 
rotten  manure  or  litter  laid  around  and  brought 
well  up  close  to  their  collars.  D. 


PROTECTION  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

It  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  proverb  that 
"  March  comes  in  as  a  lien,"  and  be  prepared 
for  its  fierceness.  Already  fruit  trees  are  becoming 
very  forward,  and  many  of  the  earlier  kinds  are 
now  showing  their  blossoms.  This  is  the  case  with 
Apricots  and  Peaches,  which,  unfortunately,  are 
very  precocious,  and  if  they  are  to  be  saved  must 
this  year  have  some  kind  of  protection,  the  best 
being  glass  copings,  but  if  these  are  not  already 
in  existence,  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  them  for  this 
season,  as  they  take  too  long  to  put  up,  and  the 
only  substitute  that  can  be  applied  quickly  is 
board,  which,  in  long  lengths  and  '.)  inches  wide, 
answers  admirably  as  a  temporary  shelter  to  keep 
off  the  wet  and  intercept  radiation  from  the  face 
of  the  wall,  which  goes  on  at  a  great  rate  if  there 
is  nothing  between  the  top  and  the  sky.  Not  only 
is  a  board  coping  of  great  service  for  the  purpose 
above  stated,  but  it  keeps  the  blossoms  dry,  which 
is  very  important,  as,  without  being  in  that  com- 
fortable condition,  it  is  impossible  for  the  pollen 
to  ripen  and  disperse,  and  without  that  takes  place 
a  "  set "  is  out  of  the  question,  as  there  can  be  no 
fructification  of  the  organs  to  make  the  fruit  swell. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  how  essential  it  is  to 
keep  rain  and  snow  off,  and  a  great  aid  towards 
doing  this  is  to  use  old  fishing-nets,  which  may 
easily  be  run  up  in  front  of  the  trees  and 
secured  to  the  edge  of  the  board  at  top,  and 
strained  tight  and  made  fast  below  to  a  few  stakes 
driven  into  the  ground,  to  which  a  rod  may  be  tied 
and  the  side  of  the  net  tied  to  it.  The  advantage 
of  having  old  fishing-net  as  a  protectc.r  is  that  it 
may  be  left  on  night  and  day,  and  if  used  double 
the  meshes  cross  each  other,  and  not  only  break 
up  and  repel  rain  and  snow  and  keep  the  drops  or 
flakes  from  reaching  the  surface  of  the  wall,  but 
sift  the  wind,  as  it  were,  and  take  out  its  sting ; 
besides  which,  frost,  unless  severe,  is  warded  off 
and  the  trees  rendered  safe.  To  make  quite  se- 
cure, it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  blinds  made  of 
stout,  thick  canvas,  that  can  be  run  up  and  down 
morning  and  night,  as  well  as  the  net,  and  if  they 
do  not  reach  the  ground,  as  they  need  not,  a  tem- 
porary screen  may  be  made  by  sticking  in  some 
Laurel  or  other  evergreen  branches  below,  by 
doing  which  the  air  under  the  blinds  is  kept  still 
and  warm,  as  radiation  is  then  slow.  Another 
good  way  of  protecting  Apricots  and  Peaches  is 


to  get  some  Spruce  Fir  branches  and  tie  them, 
point  downwards,  in  front  of  the  trees,  but  not 
so  thick  as  to  obstruct  much  of  the  light  or  hide 
too  many  blossoms,  as  otherwise  they  would  be 
weakened  and  perhaps  fail  to  set.  Whatever  is 
used  should  be  made  secure,  as  wind  chafing,  by 
the  movement  of  the  protectors,  is  almost  as  bad 
and  fatal  as  frost,  as  the  tender  pistil  and  other 
organs  get  bruised  and  injured,  and  when  so  af- 
fected are  unable  to  perform  their  functions,  and 
therefore  fall  abortive  in  showers.  S.  D. 


VINE  CULTURE. 


Much  has  at  different  times  been  written  on  this 
subject,  and  yet  there  are  numbers  of  readers  of 
The  Garden  who  evidently  require  advice  respect- 
ing the  best  methods  of  growing  good  Grapes. 
The  number  of  amateurs  who  have  of  late  years 
turned  their  attention  to  horticulture,  and  espe- 
cially toGrape  growing,  is  remarkable,  and  of  these 
many  know  next  to  nothing  about  it.  To  these 
a  few  seasonable  hints  now  and  then  may  be 
useful.  As  to  form  of  house,  on  the  whole  I 
consider  an  ordinary  lean-to  with  a  nearly  or  quite 
south  aspect  to  be  the  best,  and  by  having  the 
border  outside  it  will  better  admit  of  the  interior 
being  fully  utilised  for  plant  culture  throughout 
the  winter  and  early  summer  months.  For  the 
same  and  other  reasons,  the  house  both  at  the 
back  and  front  should  be  of  good  height,  say 
1 2  feet  and  5  feet  6  inches  respectively,  and  not 
less  than  lu  feet  wide.  The  brickwork  of  the 
front  and  side  walls  should  be  about  3  feet  above 
the  ground  level,  and  it  it  is  intended  to  plant  the 
Vines  inside  and  allow  their  roots  to  eventually 
find  their  way  outside — a  plan,  however,  not 
generally  to  be  recommended— arches  must  be 
formed  under  every  rafter  or  opposite  to  where  it 
is  intended  to  plant  the  Vines.  There  should  be 
hinged  top  ventilators  in  one  or  more  sections,  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  the  house,  capable  of 
being  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  the  ordinary 
crank  and  lever  apparatus,  while  the  whole  of  the 
front  lights  should  also  be  hinged  and  opened 
simultaneously  by  means  of  crank  and  lever.  Use 
good  2 1-ounce  glass  and  glaze  without  top  putty, 
this  being  next  best  to  some  of  the  patented 
imperishable  systems.  The  best  way,  too,  is  to 
have  the  house  properly  heated  at  once,  for 
that  is  what  must  eventually  be  done.  The  least 
that  should  be  done  is  to  provide  a  sufficient 
number  of  hot-water  pipes  to  keep  out  severe 
frost. 

Formation  of  the  borders. — It  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  form  large  and  expensive 
borders,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  quite  possible 
to  be  too  parsimonious.  Those  who  go  intelli- 
gently to  work  and  expend  a  moderate  sum  on  a 
border  will  inevitably,  other  conditions  being 
favourable,  be  amply  remunerated.  Whether  the 
border  shall  be  outside  or  inside,  or  a  combination 
of  both,  should  depend  upon  circumstances.  As 
a  rule  they  are  best  outside,  as  there  they  usually 
get  the  requisite  abundance  of  moisture  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  ;  whereas  inside  bor- 
ders in  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced,  or  where 
water  is  scarce,  are  generally  kept  too  dry,  the 
result  being  the  gradual  ruin  of  the  Vines.  In 
most  positions  the  borders  are  best  made  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  ground,  as  then  the  drain- 
age is  more  perfect  and  not  a  matter  of  much  expense, 
and  there  is  less  likelihood  of  the  roots  rambling 
beyond  the  control  of  the  grower.  If  the  border 
is  eventually  made  the  same  width  as  that  of  the 
house  it  will  be  ample,  and  it  need  not  be  so  wide 
if  liberally  treated.  It  may  be  enclosed  with  a 
good  9-inch  wall,  this  at  the  back  being  of  the 
same  height  as  the  front  wall  of  the  house  with 
about  6  inches  fall  to  the  front.  This  will  admit 
of  drainage  to  the  depth  of  the  top  spit  of  soil,  or 
from  near  the  foundations  of  the  wall's  to  the 
ground  level,  about  30  inches  for  the  border,  and  6 
inches  for  enclosing  top  dressings  and  mulchings. 
If  the  subsoil  is  cold  and  clayey,  a  concrete  bottom 
should  be  formed,  the  motive  being  to  keep  the 
border  warmer  and  drier,  and  in  particular  to  pre- 
vent the  fine  roots  from  penetrating  the  bad  sub- 
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soil.  On  gravelly  and  naturally  warm  well- 
drained  subsoils  Ihe  concrete  bottom  is  not 
needed.  If  the  bottom  is  concreted,  a  single 
drain  along  the  front  and  sunk  below  the 
level  is  all  that  is  necessary ;  but  otherwise 
small  sunk  drains  formed  with  2-inch  or  larger 
ordinary  draining  pipes  should  be  taken  from 
the  back  to  the  front  of  the  border  about 
9  feet  apart,  and  be  connected  with  a  rather 
larger  drain  running  along  the  front.  In  every 
case  the  bottom  should  slope  slightly  to  the  front, 
and  a  good  outlet  should  be  provided  for  the 
drains ;  otherwise  they  are  useless.  The  foot 
or  more  of  drainage  may  consist  of  any  available 
insoluble  material,  such  as  clinkers,  broken  bricks, 
stones,  and  rough  mortar  rubbish.  A  layer  of  the 
coarsest  of  the  materials  should  be  placed  in  the 
bottom,  care  being  taken  not  to  displace  the 
drain  pipes  ;  over  that  distribute  the  medium- 
sized  material  and  finish  cfE  with  the  finest,  a 
surfacing  of  cinders  being  by  no  means  to  be 
despised,  tte  aim  being  to  prevent  eventual  chok- 
ing of  the  drainage. 

The  compost,  if  not  principally  composed  of 
good  fibrous  loam  cut  from  a  well-drained   pas- 
ture, ought  to  consist  of  at  least  one  part  in  two 
of  the  best  turfy  loam  procurable.     In  the  former 
case    all     that    is     necessary    is    to     chop     the 
turf    up    roughly  and   to  every  heaped-up  cart- 
load add  a  half  hundredweight  of  half-inch  bones, 
a  barrowful  of  old  lime  rubbish,  and  a  bushel  of 
wood  ashes,  or  a  barrowful  of  burnt  garden  re- 
fuse.    The  whole  should  be  well  mixed  and  kept 
dry  till  it  can  be  used.     In  the  event  of  turf  or 
good  virgin  loam  being  scarce,  use  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  good  garden  soil  as  a  partial  substitute. 
Whether  the  border  be  made  whole  or  piecemeal 
must  depend   upon   circumstances.      Not   unfre- 
quently  borders  are  wholly  formed  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  gardeners  who  would  prefer  to  make 
them   by   instalments    were    there    no    difficulty 
in  collecting  materials  after  the  first  heavy  s'art. 
Making  a   border  say    12   feet   wide,   unless  in- 
side   and   required   tor   the   lloor  of   the   house, 
when   one-third   of   the   width   would   be  ample 
for  at  least  two  seasons,  I   hold  to  be   a   waste 
of    material.     If    the   roots    are    confined    to    a 
small  border,  they  will  thoroughly  occupy  it  and 
will    readily  spread  into  fresh  soil  when  added, 
the  Vines  thus  obtaining   fresh  feeding    ground 
when  they  need  it ;  whereas  if  larger  borders  are 
formed  the  roots  are  apt  to  ramble  through  them 
without  properly  occupying  any  part.     The  aim 
should  be  to  have  the  border  swarming  with  roots 
and  as  near  the  surface  as  possible,  and  then  they 
can  be  fed  to  any  extent ;  but  on  big  borders  with 
the  roots  hard  to  find,  but  little  can  be  done  till 
they  are  brought  under  proper  control  again.     If 
it  is  decided  to  adopt  the  piecemeal  plan,  it  is  ad 
visable  to  preserve  enough  of  the  turves  to  form  a 
front  wall,  so  as  to  enclose  the  finer  compost.  This 
wall  of  turves  should  be  built  according  as  the 
compost  is  thrown  in,  disposing  the  Grass  down 
wards,  and  for  strength  should  slope  slightly  in- 
wards.    In   all   cases   when   forming   the  border 
place  a  layer  of  the  roughest  of  the  compost  over 
the  drainage,  and  make  the  whole  tolerably  firm 
To    prevent     outside    borders     becoming    badly 
saturated  early  in  the  season  cover  them  over  with 
either  boards,  strips   of  corrugated   tin,   felt,   oi 
other  material  adapted  for  throwing  off  the  rains, 

W.  I.  M. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


5158.  —  Watering  Vine  borders.  —  In  reply  to 
*'  H,  G.  ■'  allow  me  to  sfiv  that  the  Grapes  had  all  been  cut 
in  October  when  the  manure  water  was  driven.  It  would 
be  contrary  to  the  uaual  practice  to  give  an  inside  horder 
ST  much  water  at  such  a  time  if  there  were  Grapes  on  the 
Vines  So  much  water  applied  to  the  border  would  tend 
to  increase  the  internal  atmospheric  moisture,  which  would 
be  undesirable.— J.  C.  C. 

5H0.— Red  spider.— I  would  advise  "Enquirer"  (p. 
51)  to  use  Murray's  Vine  and  Peach  dressing.  But  before 
usiiip  it  or  any  other  dressing,  he  should  wash  all  the  glass 
an<l  wood  down  ;  red  spider  being  light  floats  in  the  air 
and  lodges  in  the  higliest  parts,  as  will  be  seen  on  examining 
tbem,  and  if  not  well  washed  down  it  will  come  on  th<^ 
young  growths  next  season  The  walls  should  be  lime- 
washed  first,  and  the  trees  then  should  be  dresfed.— G.  M.  I 


MRS.  PINCE'S  MUSCAT  GRAPE. 

The  notice  of  this  Grape  which  appeared  in  The 
Garden  (p.  158)  has  brought  me  several  letters 
of  enquiry.  It  appears  from  these  communica- 
tions that  there  is  a  feeling  abroad  that  it  is  a  dif- 
ficult Grape  to  manage  in  more  points  than  one. 
It  is  evidently  looked  upon  as  a  bad  setter  and  but 
an  indifferent  bearer.  Such  is  not  my  experience 
of  it  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  vigorous  grower,  a 
good  bearer,  and  sits  as  well  as  any  other  Muscat, 
producing  long  well-shouldered  bunches.  The 
only  fault  I  have  to  find  with  it  is  that  the  colour 
on  the  berries  comes  and  goes.  It  retaics  a  good 
colour  up  to  the  end  of  November,  and  then  it 
gradually  loses  it  again,  when  its  appearance  is 
not  good;  but  its  exctUent  keeping  qualities, 
which  enable  the  grower  to  send  it  to  table  in 
good  condition  through  February  and  March,  are  a 
good  set-off  against  want  of  colour.  It  takes  fully 
three  weeks  longer  to  ripen  than  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  or  Lady  Downes,  a  fact  testified  by  the 
persistent  way  in  which  it  retains  its  leaves,  as  it 
is  always  the  last  to  lose  them.  In  my  practice 
I  do  not  treat  it  in  any  way  different  from  other 
late  sorts  until  the  ripening  period,  and  then  I 
keep  that  end  of  the  house  in  which  it  is  growing 
warmer  than  the  other,  and  this  treatment  con- 
tinues for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  I  con- 
sider the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  to  be  ripe.  Even 
Lady  Downes  is  fit  for  bottling  before  it, 
and  I  find  it  is  better  to  cut  the  bunches  of  Lady 
Downes  and  put  them  in  bottles  than  to  expose 
them  to  the  high  temperature  which  Mrs.  Pince 
requires  to  ripen  it  properly.  Our  Vine  of  Mrs. 
Pince  is  growing  in  a  house  in  which  Lady  Downes 
and  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  are  grown.  The 
rafters  are  about  20  feet  long  and  -i  feet  6  inches 
apart,  one  rod  being  run  up  each  rafter.  The 
roots  have  possession  of  both  an  inside  and  an 
outside  border.  We  make  it  a  rule  to  give  a  little 
fire  heat  to  the  house  after  the  1st  of  March,  so 
as  to  keep  the  temperature  up  to  60°  both  night 
and  day,  increasing  the  heat  as  the  season  ad- 
vances. While  the  Grapes  are  in  bloom  my  tempera- 
ture for  &Iu5cats  is  65°  at  night  and  75'^  during  the 
day  by  means  of  fire-heat,  but  these  figures,  it  must 
be  understood,  represent  the  minimum  ;  the  day 
temperature  varies  from  75^  to  90"  and  95°,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  weather.  To  set  the  Mus- 
cats, I  simply  draw  a  warm  hand  down  the  bunch 
about  twice  a  day  when  they  are  in  bloom,  and  I 
never  fail  in  getting  a  good  set ;  but  I  believe  I 
give  more  air  to  Grapes  than  the  majority  of  cul- 
tivators do.  Looking  at  the  natural  conditions 
under  which  Vines  are  grown,  lam  a  firm  believer 
in  the  strengthening  influence  of  fresh  air,  and 
shape  my  course  accordingly.  I  am  also  a  be- 
liever in  judicious  cropping.  I  have  seen  such  ill 
effects  from  an  opposite  course,  that  I  prefer  to  see 
a  regular  crop  every  year  to  a  heavy  one  this  year 
and  a  poor  one  next.  Our  Vine  of  Mrs.  Pince  I 
allow  to  carry  one  large  bunch  to  about  every 
18  inches  of  rafter.  It  has  done  so  for  the  past 
twelve  years,  and  the  last  season's  bunches  were 
equal  to  those  of  any  previous  year. — J.  C.  C. 

I  fully  believe  that  if  this  most  excellent 

Grape  were  grown  in  company  with  white  SIus- 
cats,  it  would  colour  much  better  than  we  usually 
see  it.  My  Mrs.  Pinces  are  growing  in  company 
with  AUcantes  and  Lady  Downes,  and  we  never 
can  get  the  colour  perfect.  We  have  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  setting  it.  The  usual  way  of  setting 
Grapes  here  is  to  take  a  plume  of  the  Pampas 
Grass  and  gently  draw  it  down  the  bunches  when 
they  are  perfectly  dry  and  in  flower.  My  opinion 
of  Mrs.  Pince  is  simply  that  we  have  no  other 
black  Grape  to  equal  it  in  flavour. — R.  Gilbert, 
Birghley. 


flavour,  and  when  kept  till  January  is  perfectly 
uneatable.  It  may,  however,  suit  some,  and  it  is 
a  Grape  of  which  one  can  eat  a  quantity  without 
cloying  the  palate.  It  reminds  me  of  a  gentle- 
man I  once  knew  who  always  found  fault  with  his 
cook  for  making  his  plum  pudding  too  rich.  "  You 
see,  my  girl,"  he  said,  "  one  can  scarcely  eat  any  of 
it.'  Mrs.  Sharpless,  the  worthy  cook,  took  the 
hint  and  made  it  much  plainer.  These  exactly 
suited  his  taste,  and  he  observed,  "  These  are  the 
puddings;  one  can  eat  some  of  these."  I  may 
state  for  the  information  of  your  readers  that  I 
have  at  the  present  time,  March  1,  Alicantes  of  very 
good  flavour,  but  not  so  sweet  and  enjoyable  as 
Lady  Downes. — R.  Gilbert,  Bnrghley. 


Gros  Maroc  Grape. -I  noticed  in  last 
week's  Garden  two  opinions  expressed  respect- 
ing this  Grape.  :\Ir.  Sheppaid  tells  us  that  in 
flavour  and  appearance  it  is  superior  to  Alicante. 
I  agree  with  him  so  far  as  appearance  goes,  but  as 
to  its  being  superior  in  flavour  to  Alicante,  I 
wholly  disagree  with  him.  Mr.  Westcott  tells  us 
the  truth  when  he  says  it  is  deficient  in  no  point 
to  the  eye,  but  adds,  it  never  exceeds  Alicante  in 


Garden   flora. 

PLATE  430. 
SCHIZOSTi'LIS  COCCINEA.* 
The  beauty  and  usefulness  of  the  freely-produced 
blossoms  of  this  Ixiad  have  won  for  it  a  first  place 
among  winter  flowering  greenhotise  plants.  It  is 
only  recently  that  its  value  for  garden  purposes 
has  been  fully  recognised,  although  its  introduc- 
tion from  Kaffraiia  dates  back  some  twenty 
years.  Three  or  four  years  ago  one  met  with  it  in 
but  a  few  collectionr,  and  in  some  of  these  the 
treatment  adopted  for  its  cultivation  was  such  as 
failed  to  reveal  the  fine  characters  of  the  plant. 
Now,  however,  a  more  liberal,  and  at  the  tame 
time  extremely  simple,  course  of  treatment  proves 
how  valuable  this  plant  is  in  supplying  an  abun- 
dant crop  of  handsome  scarlet  flowers  at  a  time 
when  Roman  Hyacinths,  Chrysanthemums,  and  a 
few  other  winter-blooming  plants  are  the  staple 
producers  of  flowers  for  decorative  purposes.  Last- 
ing for  a  week  at  least  when  cut  and  placed  in 
water,  and  possessing  a  colour  such  as  is  rare  be- 
tween the  months  of  September  and  Christmas,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  flowers  with  a  higher 
claim  to  favour  than  those  of  this  Schizostylis. 

Although  a  native  of  Kaffraria  and  Natal,  S. 
coccinea  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country,  and  in 
the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  it  is  as  much 
at  home  in  cottagers'  gardens  as  the  I'inks  and 
Flags  with  which  it  is  associated.  To  those  who 
are  attempting  the  cultivation  of  South  African  bul- 
bous plants  in  borders  out  of  doors  the  fact  of  the 
Schizostylis  proving  quite  at  home  when  exposed  to 
the  rains  and  cold  of  winter  may  be  worth  atten- 
tion, for,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  a  bulb  in 
the  Schizostylis,  the  fact  of  its  being  an  Ixiad  and 
first  cousin  to  the  Ixias,  Babianas,  Watsonias,  &c., 
may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  what  may  be 
done  with  many  South  African  bulbous  plants  in 
this  country.  It  remains  to  be  proved  that  deep 
planting  in  a  well-drained  Eouth  border,  and 
allowing  the  bulbs  to  remain  in  the  ground  all 
winter,  would  not  prove  more  agreeable  to  the 
majority  of  such  plants  than  the  drying-ofJ  treat- 
ment to  which  they  are  usually  subjected.  The 
great  drawback  in  the  case  of  the  former  method 
is  the  treacherous  character  of  our  springs,  when 
many  of  these  plants  produce  their  flowers ;  still, 
the  possibility  of  their  adapting  themselves  to  the 
altered  conditions  of  our  climate  points  out  the 
advantage  of  the  let-alone  treatment  over  that  of 
taking  up  the  bulbs  and  resting  them.  In  the 
latter  case  the  plants  are  prevented  from  becoming 
acclimatised  ;  whereas  we  know  that  many  plants 
when  allowed  to  take  their  chance  become  gra- 


'  Drawn  in  Mr.  G.  V.  Wilson's  garden,  Wisley,  OctolierlS, 
ISS'l.  The  plant  from  which  the  plate  wa3  drawn  was  fully 
3  feet  in  heij^ht.  and  was  unusually  vigorous  ;  it  was 
growing  in  an  unshaded  spot,  quite  unprotected,  in  a  deep 
loamy  soil. 
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dually  changed  in  their  growing,  resting,  and 
flowering  periods  through  the  influence  of  our 
seasons. 

I  have  seen  large  patches  of  Schizostylis  coc- 
cinea  growing  and  flowering  as  well  as  one  could 
wish  in  a  border  against  a.  south  wall,  and  when 
the  autumn  has  been  mild  and  genial  the  flowers 
have  been  a  perfect  blaze  of  colour.  Mild  autumns, 
however,  are  not  the  rule  in  this  country,  and 
therefore  in  order  to  ensure  a  good  crop  of 
flowers,  the  safer  plan  is  to  take  the  plants  up  in 
the  autumn  and  plant  them  in  pots,  protecting 
them  from  heavy  rains  and  blasting  winds  by 
means  of  a  cool  frame.  The  treatment  now 
generally  practised  in  the  management  of  Schizo- 
stylis is  as  follows  :  In  April  the  plants,  which 
after  flowering  have  been  wintered  in  a  cold  frame, 
are  turned  out  of  their  pots  and  planted  in  a  bed 
of  rich  loam  and  leaf  mould.  If  the  clumps  in 
the  pots  are  large,  they  may  be  divided  into 
smaller  ones,  consisting  of  about  tix  plants  each. 
After  planting,  a  good  watering  should  be  given, 
and  a  liberal  supply  of  water  will  be  required  by 
the  plants  until  they  have  completed  their  growth. 
In  .September  the  clumps  should  be  lifted  with  a 
fiir  quantity  of  soil  attached  to  them  and  placed 
in  pots.  A  cold  frame  with  a  cinder  bottom  is 
then  the  most  suitable  situation  for  them,  where 
if  well  watered  and  shaded  for  a  few  days  till 
established  they  will  continue  to  grow  and  pro- 
dace  flower-spikes.  By  placing  successional 
batches  in  a  temperature  slightly  warmed,  flowers 
may  be  had  from  October  until  Christma".  All 
the  sunlight  possible  should  be  allowed  the 
plants  daring  their  stay  under  glass.  Equally 
good  results  may  be  had  by  growing  them  in  pots 
all  the  summer  if  the  roots  are  not  too  much 
cramped,  and  a  rich,  well-manured  loam  is  used. 
The  pots  should  b8  plunged  in  ashes  or  fibre  to 
prevent  excessive  evaporation,  and  plenty  of  water 
should  always  be  supplied.  Seeds  are  produced 
by  plants  cultivated  in  this  country,  and  these,  if 
sown  early  in  spring,  germinate  quickly,  after 
which  the  seedlings  may  be  potted  on  and  treated 
as  just  recommended.  About  six  plants  in  a  .">- 
inch  pot  are  suflioient  to  make  a  clump  of  useful 
size.  As  has  been  stated,  this  plant  does  not  form 
a  bulb,  so  that,  like  the  Bobartias,  Aristeas,  and 
Witsenias,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied,  it  has  no 
other  means  of  storing  up  a  supply  of  food  for 
times  of  drought  than  is  afforded  by  the  fleshy 
roots  and  stems.  When  well  grown,  S.  coccinea 
produces  spikes  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  height, 
each  spike  bearing  about  a  dozen  blooms,  which 
open  in  succession.  B. 


The  Imperial  Oowsip  (Primula  prolifera) 
— The  following  note  concerning  this  plant, 
alluded  to  in  The  Garden  (p.  7.S),  occurs  in  Mr. 
A.  Wallace's  delightful  book,  "  The  Malay  Archi- 
pelago." After  describing  the  changes  from  a 
tropical  to  a  temperate  flora  observed  during  his 
ascent  of  the  Pangerango  Mountain,  in  Java,  Mr. 
Wallace  proceeds  to  say :  "  At  about  8000  feet 
European  forms  of  plants  become  abundant. 
Several  species  of  Honeysuckle,  St.  John's  Wort, 
and  Guelder  Eose  abound,  and  at  about  9000  feet 
we  first  meet  with  the  rare  and  beautiful  Royal 
Cowslip  (Primula  imperialis),  which  is  said  to  be 
found  nowhere  else  in  the  world  but  on  this  soli- 
tary mountain  summit.  It  has  a  tall,  stout  stem, 
sometimes  more  than  3  feet  high  ;  the  root  leaves 
are  18  inches  long,  and  it  bears  several  whorls  of 
Cowslip-like  flowers,  instead  of  a  terminal  cluster 
only.  Buttercups,  Violets,  Whortle-berries,  Sow 
Thistles,  Chickweed,  white  and  yellow  Crucifers, 
Plantain,  and  annual  Grasses  everywhere  abound. 


Where  there  are  bushes  and  shrubs,  the  St.  John's 
Wort  and  Honeysuckle  grow  abundantly,  while  the 
Imperial  Cowslip  only  exhibits  its  elegant  blossoms 
under  the  damp  shade  of  the  thickets."  Since  Mr. 
Wallace  wrote  this  the  Primula  has  been  identified 
with  P.  prolifera  of  the  Khasyian  and  other  hills 
in  India,  so  that  the  supposition  with  regard  to 
the  Pangerango  Mountain  being  the  only  spot  in 
which  the  Imperial  Cowslip  would  deign  to  grow 
is  incorrect.  Of  course,  it  remains  to  be  proved 
whether  the  Indian  form  is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  from  Java.  It  will  be  understoood  that  grow- 
ing under  the  shade  of  trees  at  an  elevation  of 
9000  feet,  and  almost  on  the  equator,  is  vastly 
difiterent  from  growing  under  shade  in  this 
country,  where  at  least  this  Primula  will  require 
a  warm,  moist,  but  sunny  position.— B. 


SEASONABLE    WORK. 


IXDOOU  PLANTS. 

Ferns.— See  that  the  whole  of  the  different 
species  now  begun,  or  about  to  begin,  growth  have 
the  soil  thoroaghly  moistened,  or  the  fronds  will 
have  a  crippled  appearance  and  be  deficient  in 
size.  At  no  time  can  Ferns  be  allowed  to  get  so 
dry  at  the  roots  as  the  generality  of  other  things 
will  bear  without  injury,  but  whilst  the  fronds 
are  in  a  tender,  half-developed  state  the  want  of 
root-moisture  is  most  injurious.  Except  com- 
parati\ely  few  species,  such  as  the  Gymno- 
grammas,  that  require  a  high  temperature,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  give  Ferns  so  much  warmth  as  that 
in  which  they  are  often  grown,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  make  the  fronds  long,  weak,  prof  ortionately 
le.-s  enduring,  and  more  liable  to  injury  from  in- 
sects. Use  manure  water  freely,  but  in  not  too 
strong  a  state,  to  all  that  are  under-potted,  and 
to  which  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  give  more 
root  room.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  creeping 
stemmed  kinds,  which  must  have  space  to  allow 
their  spreading  rhizomes  to  extend,  or  they  will 
suffer  permanently.  One  mistake  that  has  been 
too  general  in  the  cultivation  of  Ferns  is  the  sup- 
position that  because  they  are  mostly  found  in  a 
state  of  Nature  more  or  less  shaded  by  other 
vegetation,  or  the  positions  they  occupy,  they  will 
succeed  in  any  sort  of  dark  structure.  So  treated, 
strong- growing  species  that  require  anything 
above  a  greenhouse  temperature  attain  an  undue 
size  and  smother  the  weaker  kinds.  Do  not  have 
fixed  shading  on  the  roof  where  it  can  be  avoided, 
and  use  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  prevent 
scorching,  with  enough  air  daily  to  solidify  the 
growth  as  it  is  formed.  By  following  this  course 
the  plants  will  preserve  a  much  fresher  appearance 
than  they  otherwise  would  do  through  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  consequent  on  the  increased  sub- 
stance imparted  to  the  fronds.  Todeas  are  often 
spoilt  through  being  syringed  overhead.  The  con- 
densed drops  of  moisture  with  which  the  fronds 
are  usually  studded  when  confined  in  cases  in 
which  these  and  other  filmy  species  do  best  leads 
to  the  idea  that  watering  overhead  will  benefit 
them,  but  this  is  fatal  to  their  well-being.  Keep 
them  quite  cool ;  the  temperature  of  a  cool  green- 
house Is  much  better  than  more  warmth. 

PoTTiKG  STOVE  PLANTS,— Such  portions  of 
the  stock  as  were  potted  some  time  ago  for  early 
blooming  will  now  be  making  progress,  and  should 
have  an  increase  of  heat  as  they  begin  to  move 
freely.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  completing 
the  potting  of  the  stock  generally.  It  is  well  to 
consider  what  form  the  plants  are  to  assume, 
whether  to  be  grown  into  large  specimens  or 
flowered  in  as  small  a  state  as  the  nature  of  each 
individual  species  will  admit  of.  Most  s^ove 
plants  are  quick  growers  and  will  bear  plenty 
of  root  room  with  large  shifts,  and  where  the  ob- 
ject is  to  have  large  specimens  this  is  the  course 
to  follow,  but  if  the  plants  are  required  for  stand- 
ing in  rooms,  or  to  be  removed  to  cooler  quarters, 
such  as  a  conservatory  during  summer,  the  small 
pot  system  of  cultivation  will  be  found  most  satis- 
factory, as  under  it  the  restricted  leaf  growth 
will  better  bear  the  adverse  conditions  under 
whicli  the  plants  will  have  to  be  placed.  The  same 


holds  good  with  regard  to  fine-foliaged  subjects  ; 
the  smaller  growing  Caladiums  if  grown  in  large 
masses,  are  all  but  useless  for  employment  in  cool 
places,  and  are  amongst  the  best  decorative  plants 
when  cultivated  in  small  pots  with  abundance  of 
light  and  air,  and  no  more  heat  than  is  requi- 
site to  induce  moderate  growth.  Allamandas, 
Ixoras,  Dipladenias,  Gardenias,  Clerodendrons, 
Aphelandras,  Francisceas,  Hibiscus,  Hoyas,  Bou- 
gainvilleas,  Medinillas,  Jacaranda",  Taberc:emon- 
tanas,  llondeletias,  Thunbergias,  Aristolochias, 
.Kschynanthus,  and  other  flowering  species,  to- 
gether with  Ciotons,  Dracaenas,  Aralias,  Marantao, 
Pandanus,  Musas,  variegated  Pine-apples,  Cu- 
panias  and  Dieffenbachias  should  at  once  be 
shifted,  giving  them  room  proportionate  to  the 
size  of  the  specimens  and  the  respective  purposes 
for  which  they  are  intended.  See  that  the  soil  is 
in  right  condition  as  to  moisture.  To  thofe  who 
have  not  had  much  experience  in  plant  cultivation 
it  may  be  well  to  say  that  it  is  better  to  pot  in  soil 
that  is  a  little  too  dry  than  the  opposite.  Another 
important  matter  is  to  s-ee  that  all  plants  before 
beiug  potted  have  the  balls  of  earth  well  mois- 
tened, so  that  there  may  be  no  necessity  for 
giving  water  for  some  days  after  the  operation  is 
performed.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  the  roots, 
more  or  less  unavoidably  broken  in  removal,  have 
time  to  heal,  and  are  less  liable  to  rot  than  if 
water  were  given  immediately  the  plants  were 
potted.  Pot  moderately  firm,  but  in  the  case  of 
such  stove  plants  as  are  partially  shaken  out  at 
the  annual  potting,  and  wliich  have  the  old  soil 
removed  to  some  extent,  it  is  not  advisable  to  ram 
the  material  so  tight  in  the  pots  as  with  hard- 
wooded  greenhouse  stock  where  there  is  no  annual 
renewal  in  this  way. 

Striking  cuttings.- See  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  old  plants  of  Euphorbias,  Bego- 
nias, Thyrsacanthus  rutilans,  Sericographis  Ghies- 
breghti,  Plumbrgo  rosea,  Pentas  carnea,  Jasmi- 
num  gracillimum,  Eranthemums,  and  Aphelan- 
dras are  at  once  put  in  suflicient  warmth  to 
produce  cuttings  for  use  next  autumn  and  winter. 
Plants  to  be  thus  treated  should  have  been  out 
back  a  short  lime  ago,  and  ought  to  be  placed 
where  they  will  have  enough  light  to  induce  stout 
growth  in  the  shoots  intended  for  cuttings,  for 
upon  this  depends  in  a  great  measure  the  cha- 
racter of  the  plants  which  they  will  afterwards 
make, 

IvUCULiA  GEATissiMA. — Wherever  there  is  a 
warm  greenhouse  this  should  find  a  place,  planted 
out  if  convenient ;  if  not,  in  a  large  pot  or  tub. 
It  is  rather  a  difficult  plant  to  strike, and  thecuttings 
must  be  put  in  when  they  have  arrived  at  the 
right  age  and  size.  If  too  young  and  sappy  they 
are  liaule  to  damp  off,  and  if  too  old  they  will  not 
root  freely.  We  found  them  to  succeed  best  when 
about  i  inches  or  5  inches  long,  taken  off  with  a 
heel.  Healthy  plants  in  a  genial  temperature,  say 
that  of  an  intermediate  house,  start  into  growth 
immediately  they  have  done  flowering,  and  when 
the  young  shoots  have  attained  the  size  jast  men- 
tioned they  should  be  put  in  pots  filled  with  sand 
in  the  ordinary  way,  kept  moist,  and  covered  with 
propagating  glasses,  being  careful  that  the  cut- 
tings are  neither  allowed  to  flag  before  being  put 
in  nor  afterwards.  Should  this  occur  the  chances 
are  that  few  will  strike.  In  other  respects  this 
most  beautiful  and  fragrant  of  autumn  flowering 
plants  requires  no  special  treatment.  It  thrives  in 
good  turfy  loam  with  a  little  sand,  and  makes 
more  progress,  especially  in  its  early  Ftages,  if 
treated  to  an  intermediate  temperature  than  that 
of  a  greenhouse. 

Pelargoniums. — The  large-flowered  and  fancy 
kinds  should  have  attention  in  the  way  of  lying 
the  shoots  well  out,  so  as  to  keep  the  plants  open 
and  stocky.  With  this  view  they  should  be 
placed  where  their  heads  will  be  close  to  the 
glass.  Those  that  after  flowering  were  cut  down 
earliest  last  summer  will  now  be  about  setting 
their  bloom-buds,  and,  if  the  pots  are  well  filled 
with  roots,  will  bear  the  application  of  manure 
water  once  a  week  ;  the  soil  also  will  do  to  be  kept 
a  little  more  moist,  but  any  excess  in  this  way 
must  be  avoided.  The  flowers  of  Cape  Pelargoniums 
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are  comparatively  small,  and  by  many  looked 
upon  as  insignificant. ;  yet  amongst  them  there  are 
many  that  possess  both  brilliancy  of  colour  and 
elegance  of  form.  Their  propagation  is  not  so 
easy  from  shoot  cuttings  as  that  of  the  better 
known  varieties,  but  they  strike  freely  from  root 
cuttings,  and  their  after  treatment  is  similar  in 
other  respects  to  that  of  the  ordinary  sorts,  except 
that,  being  weaker  growers,  they  require  less  root 
space,  6-inch  or  7-inch  pots  being  large  enough 
for  most  of  the  species.  They  occupy  little  room, 
and  are  very  suitable  for  cultivation  by  amateurs 
who  have  small  houses. 


THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 
Reserve  stock  wintered  in  cool  frames  should  be 
lifted,  and  the  usual  watering,  recommended  after 
a  long  winter,  deferred  until  the  pits  are  drier. 
All  hardy  annuals  and  some  of  the  hardy  peren- 
nials should  be  sown  now  in  a  cool  frame,  but 
many  of  the  latter  class  should  be  kept  for  sow- 
ing out-of-doors  later  in  the  year.  We  can  often 
save  ourselves  a  good  deal  of  work  in  spring  when 
we  are  busy  by  gathering  and  sowing  seed  as  soon 
as  it  is  ripe  in  the  open  ground.  It  is  necessary 
only  to  give  a  covering  of  sand  and  a  few  Yew 
twigs  in  hot  weather.  We  have  sown  seeds  of 
various  Drabas  in  pots,  especially  D.  caspidata  and 
D.  Kotschyi,  and  have  been  unable  to  rear  them, 
whereas  plants  have  come  up  the  same  year  from 
self-sown  seed.  JEthionema  cordifolium  has  never 
come  up  in  pots,  but  when  self-sown  the  seeds 
have  germinated  freely.  Other  kinds  which  sow 
themselves  are  :  Arabis  rosea,  Arenaria  norvegioa, 
A.  verna,  Armerias,  Aubrietias,  Cerastium  Bie- 
bersteini,  Claytonia  sibirica,  Coronilla  minima, 
the  majority  of  the  Pinks,  several  Erigerons,  E. 
caucasicum,  E.  philadelphicum,  E.  glaucum,  E. 
grandifiorum,  and  E.  regale,  Erinus  alpinus,  and 
several  Heron's-bills;  indeed,  large  numbers  might 
very  well  be  left  for  outdoor  sowing  in  any  odd 
bare  spots  on  the  rock  garden.  It  should  only  be 
in  cases  in  which  one's  knowledge  does  not  justify 
outdoor  sowing  that  the  cool  frame  should  be  re- 
sorted to,  or  in  the  event  of  the  quantity  of  seed 
being  limited.  If  a  plant  has  the  reputation  of 
being  quite  hardy,  one  may  be  sure  that  at  some 
season  of  the  year  its  seed  will  germinate  either  in 
a  cool  frame  or  out-of-doors.  The  hotbed  should 
be  tried  in  certain  cases,  as,  for  instance,  if  you 
want  to  get  a  few  biennials  to  flower  the  first 
year;  doubtfully  hardy  members  may  be  sown  in 
a  cool  frame  a  month  hence,  and  those  with  which 
one  is  better  acquainted  now.  The  greatest 
difliculty  we  shall  have  will  be  vnth  plants  which 
bear  an  ordinary  winter  in  this  country,  but, 
which,  when  we  get  a  severe  one,  are  killed  or 
very  much  injured.  These  cannot  be  truly  called 
hardy,  and  therefore  should  have  a  hotbed,  as,  for 
instance,  Calandrinia  umbellata,  Callirhoe  involu- 
crata,  C'hlora  perfoliata,  and  Umbilicus  spinosus. 
Among  plants  in  flower  are  Saxifraga  Kurseriana 
major,  Cyclamen  Coum  vernum,  several  species  of 
Croci,  C.  Imperati,  C.  Sieberi.  C.  biflorus,  C.  mini- 
mus, and  C.  vernus  niveus  ;  Snowdrops,  including 
Galanthus  Imperati,  Elwesi,  and  plicatus.  A  patch 
of  that  pretty  Crucifer,  lonopsidium  acanle,  has 
been  in  bloom  from  December  until  the  present 
time. 


border.  Anemones,  Ranunculuses,  Lilies,  Schizos- 
tylis,  Sec,  are  used  in  exactly  the  same  way ;  these 
should  now  all  be  planted.  In  heavy  soils  the 
bulbs  should  be  placed  in  a  handful  of  sand,  and 
the  depth  should  be  less  than  in  light  soil,  say 
about  2  inches  deep  for  Ranunculuses  and  Ane- 
mones, and  3  inches  for  Gladioli ;  but  1  inch 
deeper  for  all  kinds  in  sandy  soil  may  be  allowed. 
Lilies,  of  course,  must  be  planted  in  depth  accord- 
ing to  the  variety  and  size  of  the  bulbs,  but  it  may 
be  well  to  remark  that  they  are  generally  not 
planted  sufficiently  deep.  Where  ground  can  be 
afforded  to  plant  each  kind  in  beds  by  themselves 
they  well  repay  the  space  and  labour  by  the  quan- 
tity of  cut  flowers  they  produce,  and  of  course 
can  be  had  finer,  because  of  the  convenience  of 
being  able  to  specially  prepare  the  soil  for  them 
by  trenching  and  manuring. 

General  wokk.  —  Complete  all  alterations, 
specially  such  as  necessitate  the  removal  of  turf, 
as  it  is  important  that  this  gets  re-established 
before  drought  and  bright  sunshine  become  ex- 
cessive. Edgings  or  verges  of  turf  should  also 
be  cut ;  they  will  presently  be  too  hard  to  be 
operated  on  nicely,  not  to  mention  the  longer 
time  which  they  take  to  cut  when  in  that  state. 
Planting,  too,  should  be  pushed  to  a  close,  at  least 
as  regards  deciduous  subjects,  but  if  needs  be 
most  Evergreens  may  safely  be  removed  for  some 
weeks  yet,  but  even  with  these  were  we  certain 
of  a  dry  summer,  our  experience  is  such  that 
nothing  would  induce  us  to  transplant  at  all  after 
the  beginning  of  March,  and  those  moved  as  late 
as  that  should  be  kept  thickly  mulched  with 
Bracken  or  litter  during  summer.  Hedges  and 
belts  of  any  kind  may  now  be  clipped,  and  young 
hedges  be  encouraged  to  grow  by  pricking  up  the 
soil  and  clearing  it  of  weeds.  Laurels  and  Hollies 
that  have  got  naked  at  bottom  should  now  be 
headed  down  to  any  height  that  may  be  thought 
desirable ;  younger  plants  may  be  kept  in  com- 
pact form  by  pruning  back  the  more  straggling 
shoots.  We  have  far  too  much  of  this  kind  of 
work,  but  though  at  the  time  we  are  apt  to  be- 
grudge the  labour,  there  are  few  operations  that 
give  us  an  equal  amount  of  satisfaction. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Gladioli  and  other  bulbs. —  As  a  rule,  in 
warm  sandy  soils  Gladioli  winter  safely  when 
left  in  the  ground,  and  old-established  bulbs 
produce  flowers  far  more  profusely,  though  not 
so  fine  individually,  as  when  the  bulbs  are 
selected  and  replanted  annually,  but  for  effective- 
ness, give  us  the  long-established  bed  with  its 
long  season  of  flowering  and  irregular  heights  of 
the  flowers.  Those  not  favourably  located  as  to 
climate  would,  however,  do  well  to  keep  to  the  more 
general  plan  of  lifting  the  bulbs  in  autumn  and 
planting  afresh  at  this  season.  We  are  now  plant- 
ing out  a  few  in  clumps  of  five  and  seven  among 
herbaceoos  plants,  putting  them  near  those  kinds 
that  will  have  done  flowering  when  the  Gladioli 
begin,  in  this  way  maintaining  the  gaiety  of  the 


FRUIT. 

Peaches  — In  the  earliest  house  still  attend 
to  the  thinning,  disbudding,  and  tying  in  of  the 
young  shoots  intended  to  form  next  year's  fruit- 
bearing  wood.  As  we  have  before  observed,  the 
disbudding  of  house  Peach  trees  is  an  important 
operation  which  requires  daily  attention,  com- 
bined with  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  condition 
of  the  roots.  If  the  latter  have  been  recently  dis- 
turbed, or  the  trees  have  been  weakened  by  heavy 
cropping,  a  little  delay  will  give  them  time  to 
pick  up  before  many  of  the  shoots  are  removed, 
but  as  trees  of  this  kind  generally  set  freely,  the 
timely  removal  of  a  great  number  of  the  least 
promising  fruit  may  precede  disbudding,  when 
good  mulching,  followed  by  a  moderate  supply  of 
warm  liquid,  will  soon  start  them  into  growth. 
Vigorous  young  trees,  after  being  divested  of  fore- 
right  shoots,  may  have  many  of  the  side  shoots 
pinched  either  to  form  spurs  or  to  supply  foliage 
where  there  is  likely  to  be  a  scarcity  ;  but  it  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  best  shoot, 
which  starts  from  the  base  of  this  year's  fruiting 
wood,  must  have  plenty  of  room  for  growth  and 
exposure  to  the  influence  of  warmth  and  light 
Where  young  trees  are  trained  upon  the  extension 
principle  and  last  year's  shoots  are  from  2  feet  to 
4  feet  in  length,  the  latter  may  be  allowed  to  carry 
a  Peach  at  every  foot  run,  and,  provided  they  were 
well  thinned  out  at  the  autumn  pruning,  two  or 
more  shoots,  also  the  leading  point,  may  be  laid 
in  full  length.  See  that  the  trees  are  well  syringed 
twice  a  day,  and  regulate  the  quality  of  the  stimu- 
lating liquid  by  the  condition  of  the  tree.  If 
well  made  and  properly  drained  there  is  little 
danger  of  overwatering  inside  borders,  as  Peaches 
having  a  large  breadth  of  foliage  exposed  to  snn- 
heat  and  light  will  take  immense  quantities,  pro- 
vided it  is  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  the  house 
and  can  pass  away  freely.     Let  the  temperature 


range  about  55°  at  night  and  10°  higher  by  day 
from  fire-heat,  and  make  up  for  a  low  minimum 
by  closing  with  plenty  of  sun-heat  whenever  that 
luminary  penetrates  the  pall  of  which  forcing 
gardeners  have  experienced  more  than  enough  for 
one  season. 

Figs. — A  temperature  of  60°  to  65°  at  night 
and  70°  to  75°  in  the  daytime  will  not  be  too  high 
in  the  early  house  during  a  continuance  of  this 
unusually  mild  weather,  but  in  the  event  of  a 
change  to  the  long-delayed  winter,  a  lower  figure, 
particularly  through  the  night,  will  be  advisal  le. 
Although  the  Fig  delights  in  an  abundance  of 
heat  and  moisture,  it  does  not  succeed  where 
there  is  not  a  corresponding  supply  of  light  and 
air;  hence  the  importance  of  keeping  the  glass 
clean  and  stirring  the  fires  early  every  morning  in 
order  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  fresh  air. 
The  enemies  to  which  the  Fig  is  most  subject  are 
mussel  scale  and  red  spider ;  the  first  does  not 
often  become  troublesome  until  late  in  the  season, 
but  the  latter  sometimes  springs  into  life  before 
the  first  crop  is  ripe.  The  best  antidote  or  pre- 
ventive is  copious  syringing  with  clean  water, 
generous  feeding  with  tepid  liquid,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  constant  supply  of  ammonia  by  turn- 
ing the  plunging  material  and  surfacing  the  pots 
with  fresh  horse  droppings.  Continue  to  give  the 
necessaryattentionto  pinching,thinning,and  tying 
out  where  there  is  trellis  room  for  extension ;  also 
thin  the  fruit  where  too  thickly  placed.  Pay  atten- 
tion to  directions  already  given  for  the  manage- 
ment of  early  pot  trees  in  succession  houses  by 
feeding,  mulching,  and  syringing,  always  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  timely  and  vigorous  treatment 
which  the  good  cultivator  applies  daily  improves 
his  prospect  of  excellence  by  making  the  position 
of  the  enemy  untenable.  Young  trees  in  pots  in- 
tended for  next  year's  forcing  may  now  be  started, 
in  order  to  give  them  a  long  season  of  growth  and 
time  to  ripen  their  wood.  If  stock  is  wanted  put 
in  eyes  or  cuttings  and  treat  as  Yine  eyes,  using 
well-drained  sandy  soil  and  plunge  in  a  sharp 
bottom-heat  in  a  close  pit.  If  well  managed  a 
fruiting  plant  may  be  grown  from  the  eye  in  two 
years. 

Cucumbers. — Since  our  last  notes  were  writ- 
ten we  have  experienced  a  change  to  rather  colder 
weather,  which  will  necessitate  extra  firing  to 
prevent  the  occupants  of  this  department  from 
receiving  a  check  ;  and  as  few  subjects  are  so  easily 
and  injuriously  affected  by  sudden  changes,  the 
cultivator  must  be  ever  on  the  watch  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  red  spider  and  thrips,  which  invari- 
ably spring  into  existence  when  old  plants  are 
placed  under  the  influence  of  overheated  hot- water 
pipes.  If  taken  in  time  the  most  effectual  remedy 
is  sponging  with  warm  soap-water ;  but  prevention 
being  better  than  cure,  frequent  syringing  with  a 
weak  solution  of  Gishurst  on  mild  evenings  or  dull 
days,  when  hard  firing  can  be  dispensed  with,  will 
keep  these  troublesome  enemies  in  check.  If  mil- 
dew, the  outcome  of  insufiicient  bottom-heat,  hard 
cropping,  and  a  low  stagnant  atmosphere,  puts  in 
an  appearance  syringe  well  with  a  clear  sulphur 
water,  renovate  the  beds,  and  stimulate  the  plants 
with  copious  supplies  of  clear  tepid  liquid  or 
guano  water.  As  young  growths  break  away  under 
generous  treatment,  gradually  remove  old  leaves, 
crop  lightly,  fertilise  the  most  promising  fruit, 
and  cut  before  they  attain  their  full  size.  A'entila- 
tion  and  cleanliness — two  important  items  in 
successful  culture  — must  not  be  overlooked  ;  but 
draughts  being  objectionable,  the  air  should  be 
conducted  through  ventilators  placed  in  front  of 
the  pipes,  and  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
fermenting  material  from  which  moisture  and 
ammonia  will  be  carried  to  the  foliage  and  fruit. 
Cleanliness  may  be  secured  by  the  removal  of  all 
decaying  matter  and  the  frequent  washing  of  the 
floors,  shelves,  and  glass.  Give  every  attention 
to  spring-sown  plants  intended  for  pits  or  houses, 
and  pinch  or  train  to  suit  the  position  they  are 
to  occupy.  If  not  already  sown,  a  few  seeds  of 
some  good  prickly  kind  may  now  be  sown  for 
fruiting  in  ordinary  pits  and  frames.  Although  we 
have  tried  a  great  number  of  startling  novelties, 
we  have  not  yet  met  with  anything  to  surpass  a 
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variety  sent  out  by  a  Worcester  firm,  under  the 
name  of  Smith's  Frame.  Many  people  think  the 
prickly  kinds  superior  to  the  smooth  Syon  House 
section.  As  consumers  we  do  not  feel  competent 
to  venture  an  opinion ;  as  growers  we  prefer  the 
first  for  frames  in  the  summer,  and  the  last  for 
house  work  all  the  year  round. 

HAiiDY  FBUIT.— Although  fruit  trees  in  the 
open  air  are  in  a  forward  state,  yet,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  sun,  they  are  not  so  much  advanced  as 
we  at  one  time  expected  to  find  them.  Another 
retarding  cause  may  have  been  the  unusually  late 
spring  of  1883,  which  threw  the  ripening  and 
resting  period  well  into  the  succeeding  autumn 
and  winter.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  abundant  blos- 
som buds  justify  the  expectation  of  an  excellent 
crop  of  fruit,  provided  we  can  protect  from  the 
troublesome  spring  frosts,  which  generally  follow 
mild  winters.  In  all  cases  where  movable  screens 
can  be  adopted,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting 
them  fixed,  as  much  may  often  be  done  by  shad- 
ing, and  so  retarding  the  blossoms  of  Apricots  and 
Peaches  from  bright  sunshine;  but,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  the  coddling  system  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  greatest  evils,  when  perhaps 
there  is  neither  sun  to  force  nor  frost  to  kill.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  will  be  well  to  avoid  being 
lulled  into  carelessness  by  the  favourable  ap- 
pearance of  the  early  part  of  the  night,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  the  greatest  depression  frequently 
takes  place  shortly  before  and  sometimes  after 
daybreak.  The  first  important  item  in  wall 
covering  protection  of  the  blossoms  from  wet 
either  by  the  use  of  glass  or  boards,  and  as  these 
checks  to  rapid  circulation  produce  a  dry,  steady  at- 
mosphere, the  flowers  near  the  wall  are  capable  of 
resisting  several  degrees  of  frost  with  impunity. 
The  weather  having  been  favourable  for  outdoor 
operations,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  any  part  of 
the  winter  routine  can  be  in  arrear ;  but  where 
this  is  the  case,  no  time  must  be  lost  in  setting 
matters  straight,  as  a  busy  time  is  at  hand,  and 
doing  things  at  the  right  time  is  quite  as  im- 
portant as  doing  them  well. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


We  are  now  busily  engaged  digging  and  manur- 
ing Potato  land.  The  late  varieties  we  always 
plant  before  the  earlier.  Varieties  of  Potatoes  are 
now  so  numerous,  that  one  feels  perplexed  what  to 
grow  and  what  to  avoid.  We  stick  closely  to  some 
of  the  old  kinds  for  field  work ;  the  best  are  Pater- 
son's  Victoria,  Scotch  Champion,  Schoolmaster, 
and  Beauty  of  Hebron.  Magnum  Bonums  are  use- 
less in  some  soils.  Last  season  without  a  particle 
of  manure  they  grew  too  large  by  one-half, 
while  the  quality  was  soapy  and  disagreeable. 
Scotch  Champions  are  excellent,  but  that  objec- 
tionable deep  eye  is  against  them.  Schoolmaster 
if  anything  supersedes  Victoria.  Beauty  of  Hebron 
is  simply  unique  as  an  early  Potato,  and  it  may  be 
lifted  and  housed  as  soon  as  Myatt's,  and  so  escape 
disease.  A  thorough  cleaning  and  in  many  cases 
fresh  planting  of  herbs  should  be  made  at  this  sea- 
son. Tarragon,  Thyme,  pot  Marjoram,  and  Penny- 
royal may  all  be  planted.  That  very  useful  herb, 
Chamomile,  may  also  be  parted  and  planted.  Mint, 
perhaps  the  most  useful  of  all,  should  be  planted 
in  the  shape  of  cuttings  when  3  inches  high.  Sage 
does  best  as  cuttings  put  in  in  the  first  week  in 
May.  Seed  of  many  herbs  may  be  sown,  but  not 
at  present.  Knotted  Marjoram,  summer  Savory, 
and  Sweet  Basil  are  much  sought  after  in  early 
spring ;  a  small  pinch  for  using  in  a  green  state 
may  now  be  sown.  Indoors,  we  are  now  sowing 
Canadian  Wonder  Beans  for  the  last  batch,  and  in- 
tend growing  them  in  SJ-inch  pots.  Bear  in  mind  a 
potful  of  healthy  roots  is  what  is  required,  and  not 
a  potful  of  soil  alone.  Young  plants  now  showing 
in  outlying  frames  should  be  aired  regularly  to 
keep  thom  sturdy  and  strong,  but  do  not  be  caught 
napping  by  giving  air  in  the  morning  and  at  night 
find  the  crop  gone.  Always  take  time  by  the 
forelock  and  place  a  bit  of  old  netting  over  the 
lights,  making  all  safe  before  leaving.  Seakale, 
Asparagus,  and  Rhubarb  may  still  be  brought  I 
forward  in  case  of  need.    Our  plan  is  to  have ! 


Asparagus  in  in  November  and  keep  the  stock  well 
up  until  about  the  middle  of  February.  In  the 
first  week  in  April  one  can  have  it  outside,  and 
after  being  without  it  so  long  it  is  relished  and 
much  more  thought  of  than  if  the  supply  had  been 
continuous.  This  also  we  do  with  Seakale,  but 
always  have  one  of  these  two  if  possible.  Vege- 
tables are  plentiful  this  year.  We  are  supplying 
beautiful  Spinach,  Broccoli,  Tomatoes,  Artichokes, 
Seakale,  Rhubarb,  French  Beans,  and  Asparagus. 


NOTES  ON  CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Specimen  plants.— It  is  one  of  the  signs  of 
the  times  that  formally  trained  specimens  of 
plants  are  a  good  deal  less  popular  n^w  than  for- 
merly. Formality  in  the  ilower  garden  and  for- 
mality in  the  flower-pot  are  both  at  a  discount, 
and  the  saving  of  labour  and  anxiety  effected  by 
the  abolition  of  so  much  tying  and  staking  is 
something  to  be  really  thankful  for.  The  weari- 
some hours  that  used  to  be  spent  on  such  subjects 
as  Heaths,  Azaleas,  Epacris,  and  mostly  all  hard- 
wooded  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  of  tener 
than  otherwise  taken  from  the  evenings  and  morn- 
ings of  the  young  men,  who  received  no  other 
remuneration  than  the  credit  tha'  was  supposed 
to  be  earned  by  the  task.  Many  kinds  of  plants 
need  some  assistance  in  the  way  of  stakes  and 
ties  ;  but  the  informal  shaped  plant  makes  by  far 
the  handsomest  specimen,  if  we  would  only  think 
so  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  and,  besides, 
there  is  really  no  more  justification  for  training 
our  indoor  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  and  other 
plants  than  there  is  for  training  the  bashes  that 
grow  in  our  shrubberies.  The  Azalea  has  long 
been  a  favourite  subject  of  the  "  specimen " 
grower,  and  the  height  of  his  ambition  has  been 
to  produce  a  plant  of  as  perfect  and  formal  a 
shape  as  a  sugar-loaf,  and  if  he  could  have  so 
many  flowers  upon  it  as  to  render  the  foliage — 
Nature's  setting  to  the  flower — invisible,  he  was 
all  the  better  pleased.  There  are,  however,  no 
handsomer  little  bushes  than  those  compact  little 
Azaleas  with  the  informal  tops  that  come  from 
Belgium,  and  which  are  now  beginning  to  make 
our  cool  houses  gay,  and  the  best  plan  is  for  the 
cultivator  to  keep  them  in  the  same  bush  form  as 
long  as  they  live.  You  may  cut  as  many  flowers 
from  them  as  you  please  without  disfiguring  them, 
for  the  growth  being  free  and  natural,  they  fill  up 
again  the  same  season  and  look  as  well  as  ever, 
and  all  without  the  aid  of  a  stake  or  a  tie. 

Possibilities   of  spring   gardening. — 

Now  is  the  season  to  begin  making  notes  of  all 
the  pretty  border  flowers  and  dwarf  flowering  and 
ornamental  shrubs  that  render  the  garden  gay 
from  February  till  June  or  July,  just  according  to 
the  climate.  I  think  that  spring  and  early  summer 
is  the  richest  season  of  flowers  in  the  whole  year, 
as  at  that  period  most  of  our  hardy  flowers  and 
shrubs  are  in  perfection.  By  planting  thickly, 
mixed'or  in  masses,  a  perfect  kaleidoscope  of  colour 
may  be  provided,  not  to  mention  the  fragrance  of 
the  many  subjects  that  scent  the  air  sweetly  at  all 
times.  One  need  not  be  too  severe  about  arrange- 
ments and  artistic  effect ;  it  is  planting  that  is 
needed  to  fill  those  barren  wastes  that  still  exist  in 
nearly  all  gardens.  The  more  densely  the  ground  is 
covered  the  better,  so  long  as  nothing  is  choked. 
This  should  be  the  aim.  We  have  seen  few  borders 
or  beds  as  full  as  they  might  be,  and  one  is  left 
to  imagine  the  effect  of  masses  of  those  choice 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  that  will  be  in  bloom 
during  the  next  three  or  four  months  from  what 
we  do  see  of  them  in  a  small  way.  It  is  the  ama- 
teur who  stays  at  home  during  that  season  who 
enjoys  our  spring  and  summer  flowers,  but 
in  large  gardens  what  a  gap  the}'  fill  in  the  supply 
of  cut  flowers  to  the  town  house.  Hardv  flowers 
and  Orchids  now  really  constitute  the  main  supply 
in  not  a  few  large  establishments. 

Rest  for  plants.— Notwithstanding  the  ab- 
normally mild  winter  we  have  passed  through 
trees  and  shrubs  are  only  as  yet  beginning  to  move 
sensibly.  It  is  the  herbaceous  subjects  that 
are    most    easily    excited   into  growth   in   such 


seasons.  Perfectly  ripened  growth  of  shrubs  and 
trees  requires  a  period  of  rest,  and  seldom  or  never 
begins  to  move  till  January  is  out.  The  trees  from 
which  the  leaves  fell  in  October  and  November 
are  still  as  dormant  here  as  they  were  three 
months  ago  for  all  the  heavy  rainfall  and  the 
high  temperature,  but  Primroses,  Auriculas,  and 
other  border  plants  of  that  kind  have  been  grow- 
ing throughout  the  whole  winter  and  will  soon  be 
in  full  flower ;  while  in  the  kitchen  garden  Celery 
has  long  since  "  bolted,"  and  Broccoli,  Parsley, 
Cabbages,  and  Turnip-tops,  &o.,  have  been  about 
as  green  and  fresh  as  they  were  in  July.  It  is  be- 
tween now  and  May  that  our  fruit  trees  will  have 
to  run  the  gauntlet,  for  it  is  doubtless  true  that 
early  springs,  as  a  rule,  mean  poor  crops  or  no 
crops  at  all. 

Blooming  of  the  Bucliaris  amazonica 

and  Candida. — It  has  long  been  a  disputed  point 
whether  the  first  named  of  these  two  plants  will 
flower  more  than  once  during  the  same  year.  It 
is  held  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  plant  being 
evergreen,  its  habit  is  the  same  at  that  of  the 
Daffodil,  which  blooms  but  once  a  year,  like  all 
other  bulbous  plants  which  have  a  season  of 
flower,  growth,  and  rest.  The  idea  that  Eucharis 
amazonica  blooms  more  than  once  has  probably 
arisen  in  most  cases  from  the  fact  that  when  a 
number  of  bulbs  are  in  the  same  pot  they  some- 
times bloom  at  different  periods,  but  the  certain 
fact  that  E.  Candida  produces  blooms  from  the 
same  bulb  within  a  less  space  of  time  than  even  a 
year  renders  it  'probable  that  the  old  variety  has 
the  same  habit.  One  single  bulb  of  Candida 
bloomed  twice  with  us  within  about  six  months, 
having  been  the  whole  period  in  a  stove  tempera- 
ture and  never  gone  to  rest.  This  rather  singular 
habit  of  the  Eucharis  enhances  its  value  con- 
siderably. 

The  Potato  disease. — The  discussion  on 
this  subject  during  the  last  few  months  has  not  been 
of  an  edifying  character;  the  very  existence  of 
the  resting  spore  is  imperilled.  The  contention  of 
the  two  parties  is  plain.  One  side  maintains  that 
the  Potato  disease  can  be  prevented  by  deep  mould- 
ing, thereby  preventing  the  fungus  from  filter- 
ing through  the  soil  to  the  tubers,  which  it 
enters  direct ;  while  the  other  side,  oblivious 
of  the  fact  of  the  disease  being  at  least  prevented, 
are  sorely  troubled  about  the  fate  of  their  theory. 
Mr.  Jensen  does  prevent  the  disease  by  the  means 
he  employs,  and  he  explains  why,  and  it  is  now 
the  turn  of  the  other  side  to  tell  us  how  it  is  done 
if  the  Jensenian  hypothesis  be  a  wrong  one.  Ac- 
cording to  the  investigators  of  the  fungus,  it 
finds  its  way  into  the  tubers  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  in  spite  of  Mr.  Jensen's  deep  earthings.  How, 
then,  does  the  Jensen  method  prevent  it  ?  This 
is  the  problem  to  be  solved,  and  we  wonder  at  the 
advocates  of  the  Jensen  method  concerning  them- 
selves so  much  to  defend  a  theory  when  the  prac- 
tice answers.  Fungologists,  owing  to  the  little 
practical  acquaintance  people  have  with  their 
subject,  are  mercifully  spared  from  criticism ;  but 
when  they  fall  out  among  themselves  we  see  that 
they  are  just  as  much  at  variance  with  each  other 
as  gardeners  are  about  Vine  borders  and  other 
controversial  matters. 

Canker  in  Apple  trees.- It  maybe  doubted 
if  there  be  any  more  in  the  reputed  discovery  that 
canker  is  caused  by  insects  than  there  is  in  the 
opinion  entertained  by  "  experts  "  that  "  blister  " 
in  the  Peach  is  produced  by  a  fungus  which,  do  as 
we  may,  inevitably  returns  year  after  year  till  the 
"  cause  "  of  the  fungus  is  removed  by  giving  the  trees 
a  suitable  growing  temperature ;  hence  gardeners 
attribute  blister  to  exposure,  and  practically  they 
are  right.  Quite  probably  insects  may  live  and 
thrive  in  cankered  branches,  just  as  disease  germs 
are  developed  in  wounds  on  animals,  unless  anti- 
septics are  used,  while  they  are  unable  to  gain  a 
footing  on  any  sound  portion  of  the  same  body. 
It  has  hitherto'  been  held  that  it  is  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  roots,  or  rather  to  conditions  under 
which  they  are  placed,  that  canker  is  due,  and  the 
best  proof  of  this  exists  in  the  fact  that  single 
orchards  and  even  single  trees  become  affected  in 
bad  soils,  adverse  root  conditions,  and  get  better 
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again  when  these  soils  are  removed.  If  an  insect 
is  in  any  way  resfonsible  for  the  disease,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  the  power  to  harm  trees  grow- 
ing in  a  wliolesome  soil. 

Horticultural  books.— Still  they  come  ! 
Woiks  that  have  already  become  stale  before  the 
first  edition  has  been  sold  are  succeeded  by  others 
not  likely  to  have  a  much  better  fate.  We  hear 
that  a  well-known  publisher  of  popular  educa- 
tional works  has  consented  to  bring  out  another 
work  on  general  gardening,  which  is  to  be  the 
united  production  of  some  half-dozen  gardeners, 
marshalled  by  a  leader  whose  pen  runs  with 
greater  facility  than  circumspection,  so  that  we 
shall  probably  have  something  speculative,  if  not 
practical  ;  but  we  must  not  anticipate.  The 
Erckman-Chatrian  plan  of  producing  gardening 
books  is  not,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  so 
objectionable  as  the  "  Erst -person -singular  " 
style  of  authorship,  and  if  the  stafE  be  only  well 
chosen  a  good  book  is  possible.  There  are  some 
comprehensive  subjects  that  can  be  treated  well 
in  a  book,  in  which  form  they  are  handy  for  many 
learners,  but  they  are  not  many  in  these  days 
when  there  are  so  many  periodicals. 

Stoneless  Grape  berries.— Can  anyone 
explain  why  small  stoneless  berries,  sometimes 
found  in  imperfectly  set  bunches  of  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  Lady  DownesGrapes  areinvariably 
the  best  flavoured  ?  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
fact,  and  mo^t  Grape  growers  will  testify  to  it  in 
the  case  of  the  Muscat;  but  lately  my  attention 
was  particularly  drawn  to  it  in  the  case  of  the 
Lady  Downe?,  in  which  the  small  berries  had  a 
distinct,  if  not  very  strong,  Muscat  flavour.  This 
Grape  is  said  to  have  a  trace  of  the  Muscat  in  its 
flavour  any  time  after  the  new  year,  though  it 
requires  an  effort  of  the  imagination  to  detect  it, 
but  not  so  in  the  case  of  the  imperfectly  seeded 
berries,  which  are  decidedly  the  best  flavoured.  A 
curious  fact  thi?,  assuming  it  to  be  true  generally, 
and  we  believe  analagous  conditions  occur  in  cer- 
tain phases  of  animal  life.  So  great  was  the 
difference  between  the  large  and  small  berries 
which  we  tasted  from  the  same  Lady  Downes 
bunch,  that  had  we  not  seen  where  they  came  from 
we  should  have  said  they  were  distinct  varieties. 

EleediDg  in  Vines  — The  bald-headed  ven- 
dor of  a  nostrum  for  restoring  the  hair  soon  found 
he  had  mistaken  his  vocation  ;  so,  too,  have  one  or 
two  horticultural  writers  found  lately  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  preach  that  confidently  which  they 
dare  not  put  in  practice  themselves.  It  has  been 
set  about  that  bleeding  does  a  Vine  little  or  no 
harm — that  what  the  plant  loses  in  that  way  is 
only  pure  water,  which  runs  in  at  one  end  of  the 
Vine  and  out  at  the  other,  with  no  more  ill  effect 
to  it  than  the  water  from  the  tap  has  upon  the 
lead  pipe  which  conveys  it.  One  writer  has  col- 
lected and  bottled  some  three  gallons  of  sap  from 
one  Vine  without  the  least  harm  to  the  plant — won- 
derful Vine  that  !  One  would  imagine  experience  of 
that  kind  would  inspire  confidence  in  the  culti- 
vator. A  confiding  reader  of  these  things  pro- 
posed to  cut,  afresh,  the  endsof  the  said  Vines  just 
before  starting,  by  way  of  putting  both  the  Vines 
and  the  party  who  grew  them  to  the  test ;  but  not- 
withstanding the  prospect  this  proposal  held  out 
oi  supplying  the  latter  with  an  unlimited  store  of 
what  he  describes,  when  bottled,  as  a  "  pure  and 
refreshing  *'  beverage,  he  declined  the  challenge 
in  terms  that  indicated  anything  but  gratitude 
for  the  opportunity.  The  sugar  boilers  of  the 
backwoods  set  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  sap  they 
draw  from  the  Maple  trees,  not  desiring  to  kill  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs,  and  all  vegetable 
physiologists  and  experienced  gardeners  are  as  cer- 
tain about  the  ill  effects  of  severe  bleeding  as  doc- 
tors are  in  the  case  of  animals.  But  we  commend 
the  "two  or  three  gallon"  story  to  the  attention 
of  Vine  growers.  J.  S.  W. 

Jointing  pipes.— It  is  sntisfnctnry  to  read  how  well 
Portland  cenieiit  answers  for  jointing  pipes.  Above  twenty 
years  ago  I  adopted  this  nietlmd.  and  made  it  generally 
knouii,  hut,  like  most  goi.d  and  useful  nietlioda  of  doing 
things,  it  was  at  fhe  time  repudiated.  It*  good  ijualitit-s, 
howfvtr,  caused  i>  to  push  its  way.  and  most  of  the  large 
city  firms  now  use  it.  It  must  have  bfen  a  bnon  to  thuu- 
sanda,  particularly  marketgi'owers.  — H.  Cannell,  Stanley. 


I  REES  AND  Shrubs. 


SHRUBS. 
—This   is    probably  the 


perficial  dissimilarity,  a  shrubby  Violet.  Duringthe 
autumn  months  the  pure  white  berries  which  succeed 
the  flowers  render  the  plant  particularly  attractive 
and  ornamental.  The  rigid,  much-branched,  ashy- 
coloured  branches  clothed  with  alternate  or 
tufted  small  leathery  leaves,  and  the  compact 
habit  of  the  buth,  render  it  distinct  enoogh 
from  any  other  hardy  shrub.  Grown  in  company 
with    some    of    the    smaller    Cotoneasters    and 


NOTES  ON 

AZARA   MICROPHYLLA. 

hardiest  of  all  the  species  of  Azara  which  have 
yet  been  introduced  to  British  gardens:  at  any 
rate  it  is  the  one  which  suffered  least  at  Kew  and 
elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  during 
the  hard  winters  of  1878,  1879, 
and  1880.  Both  in  the  open  nur- 
sery and  against  a  wall  in  the 
picturesque  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Veitcb,  at  Coombe  Wood,  speci- 
mens are  now  in  flower,  and,  in- 
conspicuous as  the  blossoms  are 
individual'y,  the  profusion  in 
which  they  are  produced  adds  not 
a  little  to  the  beauty  of  the  slender 
drooping  Fern-like  branches.  1  be- 
lieve that  ihe  small  orange-red 
fruits,  which  add  to  the  ornamen- 
tal  qualities  of  this  elegant  plant, 
have  not  hitherto  been  developed 
by  the  Coombe  Wood  plants,  but 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  country 
they  have  been  ripened.  A.  micro- 
phylla  was  introduced  from  Val- 
divia  some  years  ago  by  Messrs. 
Veitch. 

A      WHITE     VAEIETY     OF      THE 

Japan  Quince.  —  The  numerous 
varieties  of  Cydonia — or,  as  some 
prefer  to  call  it,  Pyrus— japonica 
are  amongst  the  most  handsome  of 
hardy  ornamental  trees  and  shrabs. 
They  exhibit  a  considerable  range 
of  colour,  from  almost  pure  white 
to  deep  crimson.  In  size  of  indi- 
vidual flowers,  too,  a  great  advance 
has  been  made  amongst  the  culti- 
vated forms  and  the  seedlings 
raised  since  the  old  Cydonia  ja- 
ponica was  introduced,  about 
seventy  years  ago.  One  of  the 
most  desirable  of  these  is  one  of 
the  late  Mr.  J.  G.  Veitch's  Jr.panesc 
introductions,  which  is  now  fiowe 
ing  profusely  at  Coombe  Wood, 
and  has  been  distributed  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  under  the  name  of  I'yrus 
japonica  nivalis ;  in  this  there  is 
no  trace  of  the  pink  colour  which  i-^ 
so  prominent  in  the  old  so-called 
white  I'yrus  japonica,  the  large 
flowers  being  almost  pure  white. 

EL^E  AGNUS     MACR0PHYLLU3. — 

This  is  one  of  the  most  distinct 
and  striking  of  the  hardy  Ever- 
greens from  Japan,  a  countiy  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  some  of 
our  most  popular  garden  plants. 
It  has  larger  leaves  than  any  other 
cultivated  species  of  the  genus, 
and  although  the  flowers  are  in- 
conspicuous (plants  are  now  in 
bloom  at  Coombe  Wood),  the  noble 
aspect  of  the  large  leaves,  which, 
when  mature,  are  a  deep  glossy 
green  above,  and  at  all  times  a 
iaright  silvery  white  beneath,  r-en- 
dersit  a  very  desirable  bush  either 
grown  as  a  single  specimen  on  a 
lawn  or  in  company  with  the 
ordinary  inmates  of  the  shrubbery 
border.  Although  at  present  comparatively  little  i  other  berry-bearing  plants,  it  forms  a  very  striking 
known,  the  attention  of  the  gardening  world  only  contrast, 
requires  to  be  called  to  E.  macrophyllus  to  cause  it 


Cone  of  Piniis  Ayacahuite  (full  size). 


great  a  favourite  as  some  of  its 


to  become  as 
allies. 

Hymenamueea  crassifolia.  —  Before  the 
present  planting  season  passes  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  call  attention  to  this  curious  New  Zea- 
land shrub,  which  in  the  Coombe  Wood  Nursery 
and  elsewhere  in  the  south  of  England  has  proved 
itself  hardy.  The  inconspicuous  flowers  resemble 
those  of  the  Violet  in  structure  :  indeed,  H\men- 
anthera  is,  practically  speaking,  in  spite  of  its  &u- 


LoROPETALON  CHINENSE.— This  IS  especially 
interesting  as  being  a  member  of  that  curious 
group  of  plants,  the  Witch  Hazel  family, of  which 
the  species  of  Hamamelis,  the  Sweet  Gums  (Li- 
quidambar),  and  Farrotia  persica  are  the  most 
familiar  examples,  Loropetalon  chinense  is  not 
unworthy  of  general  cultivation  from  a  purely 
garden  point  of  view.  It  is  a  free-flowering 
shrub  with  the  flowers,  clustered  in  small  heads, 
terminating  the  branches,  the  calyx  being  pale 
green,    and  the  long  linear  petals   pure  white. 
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When  better  known  this  shrub  will  probably  be 
come  a  favourite ;  quite  small  specimens  in  pots 
are  flowering  freely  at  the  present  time  in  the 
nursery  to  which  it  was  first  introduced  in  this 
country  a  few  years  ago^— Messrs.  Veitch's.  It  is 
a  native  of  China,  from  whence  it  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Charles  Maries. 

Rhododendron  barbatitm.— This  is  readily 
distinguished  from  the  other  Himalayan  RhoJo- 


Fertile  ticig  of  Pi/ius  Ayjicxhuile  (reduce  t). 

dendrons  by  the  stout  bristly  hairs  which  clothe 
the  leafstalks  and  young  shoots.  The  bark  of 
the  old  wood  is  reddiah  in  colour  and  papery  in  tex- 
ture ;  the  flowers  are  a  deep  puce  or  blood  colour. 
In  its  native  habitat  it  attains  a  height  of  from 
40  feet  to  GO  feet,  being  branched  from  the  base. 
As  it  has  proved  hardy  in  some  places  in  this 
country,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  so  distinct  a  species 


Leaves,  cone  scales,  and  seeds  of  Pinus  Ayacakuite 
(natural  «>►). 

will  become  more  widely  known.  A  good-size! 
bush  of  it  is  now  blooming  in  the  winter  garden 
at  Kew. 


Rhododendron  pahviplorum. — At  Coombe 
Wood  Messrs.  Veitch  hive  now  in  flower  this  very 
interesting  little  Rhododendron,  from  the  Baical 
Mountains  ;  it  seems  to  be  somewhat  intermediate 
between  the  arctic  evergreen  species,  R.  lapponi- 
cum  and  the  deciduous  Siberian  one,  R.  dahuricum. 
The  flowers  in  R.  parviflorum  are  almost  as  cheer- 
ful and  bright  a  purple  as  those  of  R.  dahuricum, 
«nd  the  plant  altogether  is  much  prettier  in  habit. 
By  hybridising,  probably  a  race  of  small-leaved, 
neat,  bushy-growing  forms  would  be  obtained  if 
R.  parviflorum  were  duly  utilised.  N. 


RETINOSPORA  FILIFERA. 

Among  the  many  Japanese  Coniferje  that  succeed 
so  well  in  this  country,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
useful.  It  forms,  when  young,  a  somewhat  glo- 
bular bushy  plant,  but  as  it  increases  in  size  it 
acquires  a  tree-like  character.  What  makes  this 
Retinospora  difEerent  from  all  others  is 
the  long  pendulous,  thread-like  branchlets, 
often  terminated  by  tufts  of  little  shoots. 
For  small  gardens  and  in  permanent 
bedding  arrangements,  or  for  similar 
purposes,  this  Retinospora  is,  in  its  young 
stages,  well  suited,  and  when  6  feet  or 
8  feet  high  it  forms  a  handsome  specimen 
for  lawns  of  limited  extent.  When 
larger,  it  growth  is,  as  a  rule,  more  irre- 
gular in  character.  Retinospojas  are 
easily  propagated,  quite  hardy,  and  do 
well  in  most  situations ;  if  they  outgrow 
their  bounds,  they  can  be  reduced  by 
means  of  the  knife  without  destroying 
their  beauty,  a^,  if  cut  ba:;k,  they  all 
again  break  freely  into  growth.  R.  obtusa 
and  pisifera  are  the  largest  growing 
sorts,  bat  of  both,  dwarf,  compact  speci- 
mens may  be  met  with. 

The  principal  recognised  variety  of  R. 
pisifera  is  that  in  which  the  foliage  is 
golden,  but  of  R  obtusa,  which  varies 
more  than  R.  pisifera  when  raised  from 
seeds,  there  are  several  varieties  recog- 
nised as  distinct.  Amongst  them  are  aurea 
and  gracilis  aurea,  compacta,  and  pyg- 
mxa,  the  distinctive  characters  of  which 
are  explained  by  their  respective  names. 
Apart  from  these  recognised  varieties, 
however,  from  a  bed  of  seedlings  may  be 
picked  out  many  distinct  and  beautiful 
types  varying  greatly  in  habit,  colour,  and 
rate  of  growth  from  the  original.  R. 
plumosa  is  of  rather  dense  habit,  with 
delicate  plume-like  branchlets.  In  colour 
it  is  an  attractive  shade  of  green,  and 
altogether  a  very  desirable  kind.  Of  it  there  is  a 
variety  (alba  pictaj  in  which  some  of  the  shoots 
are  marked  with  white,  and  two  others,  argentea 
and  aurea,  in  which  the  young  growth  is  suffused 
with  white  and  gold  respectively.  R.  squarrosa 
is  a  pretty  low  tree  or  bush,  noteworthy  on  ac- 
count of  the  beautiful  silvery  hue  of  the  foliage, 
a  character  which  stamps  it  as  very  distinct  from 
the  rest.  The  leaves,  too,  are  longer  than  those  of 
the  others  and  not  adpressed  to  the  branchlets, 
but  stand  out  clear  of  each  other  like  the  juvenile 
foliage  of  Thujas,  Biotas,  and  some  Junipers.  R. 
filiooides  is  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  obtusa,  but 
the  branchlets  are  unusually  short  and  stout,  and 
the  colour  a  very  deep  green. 

R.  LVCuroDioiDES  is  of  loose,  irregular 
growth,  with  branchlets  curiously  flattened  at  the 
lips.  It  seems  to  be  more  particular  as  to  its  re- 
quirements  than  the  rest,  as  it  frequently  fails  to 
grow  sa:isfactorily.  R.  leptoclada  is  a  densely 
pyramidal  plant  of  slow  growth,  with  cheerful 
g^e3i^h  green  fuliage.  It  is  well  suited  for  culti- 
vation in  pots  or  for  winter  bedding,  as  it  will  by 
no  means  outgrow  its  bounds.  Among  small  or 
select  shrubs,  too,  it  well  deserves  a  place.  It  has 
been  contended  that  this  Retinospora  originated 
as  a  seedling  from  Cyjressus  thyoides,  and  cer- 
tainly its  appearance  tends  to  bear  out  this  sup- 
position, another  point  of  affinity  being  that  both 
do  well  in  dampish  spots.  R.  ericoides  is  a  dense, 
upright  shrub,  seldom  more  than  a  yard  high,  with 


long  pointed  leaves,  green  during  the  summer,  but 
changing  to  a  purplish  brown  in  autumn,  a  colour 
which  it  retains  throughout  the  winter.  R.  tetri- 
gona  aurea  is  a  little  dwarf  plant,  with  spreading 
branches  and  bright  golden-coloured  leaves.  It  is 
a  very  desirable  subject  for  rockwork. 

Propacjation.— Retinosporas  constitute  one  of 
the  easiest  classes  of  conifers  to  strike  from  cut- 
tings, the  quickest  to  root  being  R.  ericoides  and 
R.  squarrosa,  the  two  that  bear  only  juvenile 
foliage;  then  come  R.  pisifera,  plumosa,  lepto- 
clada, squarrosa.  and  filifera;  while  the  slowest 
rooting,  but  still  by  no  means  difficult,  are  R. 
obtusa,  filiooides,  and  lycopodioides.        Alpha. 


PINUS  AYACAHUITE.* 
In  its  native  oountry  this  handsome  Pine  forms  a 
fine  tree,  and  attains  a  height  of  100  feet.     It 
occurs  at  elevations  of  from  7000  feet  to  1 1,000 


i'cmng  tree  of  Plnus  Ayacahuite. 

feet  in  the  mountains  of  Northern  Mexico,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  to  this  country  in  1 838-39 
by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  through 
their  collector,  Hartweg.  A  considerable  number 
of  other  Mexican  Pines  were  discovered  and  sent 
home  at  the  time,  and  by  the  collector  mentioned, 
but  few  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  British  gardens 
now,  except  in  very  favoured  spots.  Although  in 
Veitch's  "  Manual "  the  present  species  is  said  to 
rarely  escape  injury  during  severe  weather  in 
England,  even  in  sheltered  situations,  yet  speci- 
mens, and  large  ones  too,  may  be  met  with  under 
conditions  and  in  localities  which  do  not  impress 
one  as  likely  to  be  specially  propitious  to  tender 
or  half-hardy  plants.  The  cone  figured  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  was  furnished  by  a  tree 
growing  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  at 
Uheshunt ;  and  in  one  of  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
W.  Paul  &  Son,  of  Waltham  Cross,  I  have  seen 
examples  which  do  not  exhibit  any  trace  of  ill 
usage  by  severe  weather.  In  the  grounds  of 
Westonbirt  House,  near  Tetbury  (the  residence  of 
Mr.  R.  S.  Holford),  where  numbers  of  rare  trees 
and  shrubs  are  grown,  cones  are  freely  produced, 
and  one  of  these  now  in  the  museum  (No.  1)  is  a 

■■  PiNCS  AYACAHUITE— Ehrenberg  in  Linnioa  (1S3S),  vol. 
xii ,  p.  49:i ;  Loudun.  "  Encyclopieilia  of  Trees  and  shrubs  '• 
p.  1023,  tigs.  19ia,  1SI20,  and  1921  (1842) ;  Carriiie  "  Trau'(5 
GSn(;raI  dfs  Cuniftres,"  p.  306(1855);  Gordon,  "l-inetum" 
p.  216  (1858) ;  Enj.'clmann,  "  Revision  of  tlie  Genus  Pinus'" 
p.  15  (18S0) ;  VuitL'h,  "  Manual  of  the  Conifeite,''  p  184 
(1881) ;  Qaraeners'  Chronicle  (1832),  vol.  xviii.,  p.  493  flg  83 
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good  deal  larger  than  that  produced  by  the 
Cheshnnt  tree.  The  dimensions  of  the  cone  from 
the  last  named  locality  are,  length  nearly  9  inches 
by  li  inches  in  width,  whilst  that  from  Weston- 
birt  House  measures  12  inches  by  4i  inches.  There 
is,  however,  a  considerable  variation  in  the  size  of 
cones  from  different  trees  and  from  d'fferent  lo- 
calities. The  largest  specimen,  a  native  one,  in 
the  Kew  museum  measures  15  inches  in  length  by 
6  inches  in  width.  In  general  habit  and  appear- 
ance Finns  Ayacahuite  much  resembles  the  Wey- 
mouth Pine  ;  it  has  whorled  spreading  branches 
and  longer,  slender,  glaucous,  three-sided  leaves. 
The  strikingly  handsome  cones  are,  when  fully 
grown,  pendulous,  cylindro-conical,  straight  or 
slightly  curved,  with  egg-shaped,  sharply  pointed, 
leathery  striated  scales,  having  on  the  outside  at 
the  apex  a  small,  elongated,  pyramidal  boss.  The 
tips  of  the  scales  are  recurved  and  the  body  of 
the  scale  is  wrinkled  lengthwise.  The  seeds  are 
oval,  with  an  oblong  acute  wing  nearly  twice  as 
long  as  the  seed  itself.  Geoegb  Nicholson. 
Royal  Gardens,  Eew. 


FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

Beeeeeis  japonica. — This  in  good  soil  pro- 
duces large  pinnate  leaves  about  2  feet  long  and 
is  very  handsome.  The  flowers,  which  are  lemon- 
yellow,  are  borne  in  erect  spikes  overtopping  the 
foliage.  When  cat  they  last  a  considerable  time 
in  water,  and  when  used  along  with  the  large  dark 
green  leaves  have  a  good  effect  in  vases.  The 
chief  point  of  importance  in  connection  with  this 
Berberis  is  its  flowering  early  in  the  year,  when 
for  a  couple  of  months,  if  the  'weather  is  favour- 
able, it  is  very  conspicuous.  The  blossoms,  too, 
are  succeeded  by  large  berries  of  a  bluish  purple 
colour  overspread  with  a  fine  bloom.  To  the  taste 
they  are  sharp  and  sour,  but  nevertheless  I  find 
that  birds  often  destroy  them.  This  shrub  be- 
longs to  the  Mahonia  section  of  the  Barberries : 
indeed,  it  is  frequently  known  as  JIahonia  ja- 
ponica. 

Beeeeeis  AEiSTATA. — This  isa  vigorous-growing 
Barbery  of  the  common  type,  but  especially  note- 
worthy from  flowering  much  later  in  the  season than 
thatkind,  a  circumstance  which  should  commendit 
toplanters.  During  winter,  too,  the  leafless  branches 
are  of  a  bright  reddish  colour,  and  therefore  very 
conspicuous.  It  is  in  all  respects  variable  when 
grown  from  seed  ;  indeed,  I  observed  last  season 
great  differences  not  only  in  the  flowering  of  our 
plants,  but  also  in  their  colour.  This  Berberis  is 
a  native  of  the  Himalayas  and  is  quite  hardy  in 
this  country. 

Magnolia  stellata. — In  a  cool  house  this 
Magnolia  is  unfolding  its  pretty  sweet-scented 
blossoms,  consisting  of  narrow  petals,  which,  when 
fully  expanded,  droop  in  a  very  graceful  manner. 
When  in  the  bud  state  the  flowers  are  slightly 
suffused  with  pink,  but  when  they  open  they  are 
white  inside.  This  Magnolia,  which  is  quite  a  low, 
dense-growing  shrub,  flowers  freely  in  a  small 
state  I  indeed,  I  have  had  little  plants  of  it  in  5- 
inch  and  6-inch  pots  with  half  a  dozen  flowers  on 
them.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan  and  perfectly  hardy 
in  this  country,  but,  perhaps,  it  is  most  valuable 
as  a  cool  house  plant  ;  under  glass  the  spotless 
purity  of  the  flowers  is  easily  maintained,  which 
is  not  always  the  case  when  out  of  doors,  as  it 
flowers  even  then  early  in  spring,  and  is  sometimes 
damaged  by  severe  weather  or  heavy  rains.  As  a 
pot  plant  it  does  well  in  good  fibrous  loam,  and 
should  be  plunged  out-of-doors  in  spring.  It  is 
often  known  by  the  name  of  M.  Halleana. 

Daphne  Mezeeeuu. — There  is  often  a  great 
difference  as  regards  colour  among  plants  of  this 
Daphne,  some  being  of  a  deeper  and  brighter  hue 
than  others,  and  consequently  more  attractive. 
Such  being  the  case,  when  purchasing  plants  of  it 
the  finest  form,  known  sometimes  as  rubra,  should 
if  possible  be  selected.  The  white  variety  (alba) 
affords  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  ordinary  pink 
kinds.  The  best  time  to  transplant  the  Mezereon 
is  in  autumn,  as  it  commences  to  grow  soon  after 
Christmas. 


Rhodotypos  keeeioides. — This  is  avery hand- 
some flowering  shrub,  and  one  which  is  easily  pro- 
pagated and  comparatively  cheap.  It  may  be 
defined  as  a  counterpart  of  the  well-known  Kerria 
japonica,  except  as  regards  the  flowers,  which  are 
pure  white  and  2  inches,  or  nearly  so,  in  diameter. 
The  Rhodotypos  forms  a  bush  about  4  feet 
or  5  feet  in  height,  and  flowers  profusely  in 
summer  ;  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  not  very 
particular  as  to  soil  or  situation,  though  it  likes 
a  fairly  good  loamy  soil  that  does  not  bake  too 
much  during  summer.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan, 
where  it  is  much  cultivated  for  the  .sake  of  its 
charming  blossoms. 

Eucetphia  pinnatifolia. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  shrubs  of  recent  introduction,  and 
valuable  on  account  of  its  flowers  being  pro- 
duced about  the  end  of  the  summer,  when  bloom- 
ing shrubs  are  getting  scarce.  It  is  deciduous, 
somewhat  upright  in  habit,  with  pinnate  leaves 
and  large  white  flowers  about  3  inches  in  diameter. 
The  blossoms  are  in  form  much  like  those  of  an 
Hypericum,  to  which  the  cluster  of  prominent 
stamens  adds  another  point  of  resemblance.  It  is 
of  rather  slow  growth,  but  has  withstood  the  last 
three  winters  in  the  neighbourhcod  of  London ; 
therefore  it  may  fairly  be  classed  as  hardy.  This 
Eucryphia  can  only  be  satisfactorily  propagated 
by  means  of  layers,  which  will,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, account  for  its  scarcity.  It  is  a  native  of 
Chili,  and  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Desmodium  penddliflorum.  —  From  the 
middle  of  September  frequently  till  cut  off  by 
frost  this  Leguminous  plant  continues  to  unfold 
its  pretty  rosy  purple  blossoms.  Although  gene- 
rally classed  as  a  shrub,  it  would,  from  its  habit 
of  dying  nearly  to  the  ground  each  season,  be 
better  defined  as  half  shrubby.  The  shoots  are 
long  and  slender,  the  upper  part  being  terminated 
by  large  crowded  racemes  of  pea-shaped  blossoms, 
which,  when  expanded,  cause  the  slender  shoots 
to  droop  so  much,  that  they  need  a  little  support. 
It  should,  however,  be  tied  no  more  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.    It  is  a  native  of  Japan. 

H.  r. 

Jasrainum   nudiflorum    as   a  hedge 

plant. — It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  this 
Jasmine  makes  a  good  hedge  plant.  A  few  years 
ago  I  saw  a  fine  hedge  composed  entirely  of  this 
plant  in  a  cottage  garden  near  Wellington,  and 
when  in  flower  it  really  had  a  fine  appearance.  It 
was  not,  however,  a  hedge  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word — grown  with  a  view  to  form  a  fence. 
It  was  simply  planted  to  form  a  divisional  line 
between  two  cottage  gardens ;  but  in  thickness 
and  height  it  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a  hedge.  It  was  about  4  feet  high  and 
2  feet  thick,  and  it  had  evidently  been  sheared 
up  regularly,  the  same  as  a  Thorn  hedge  would  be. 
—J.  C.  C. 

The  Almond  tree.— The  Almond  is  a  lovely 
tree  in  blossom,  a  tree  well  fitted  for  our  northern 
climate,  and  one  that  seldom  fails  to  boldly 
announce  the  coming  to  quick  life  of  trees  and 
buds  and  flowers.  Occasionally,  by  a  suburban 
road,  one  may  see  beautiful  aspects  of  the  Almond 
tree  in  spring ;  but  it  is  a  tree  which  is  neglected 
in  the  larger  places  and  in  country  seats  ;  and  this 
is  a  pity,  because  such  place*  have  better  means 
of  developing  its  beauty  than  the  suburban  garden. 
In  Japan,  we  have  been  told,  the  flowering  of  the 
Almond  is  a  festival  time,  the  climate  favouring  a 
more  complete  development  than  ours  does ;  but 
our  climate  suits  the  tree  thoroughly — much  better 
than  it  does  the  Peaches,  double  or  single,  which 
were  brought  from  Japan  some  years  ago,  and 
which  are  beautiful  enough,  so  far  as  they  go,  and 
extremely  bright  in  colour ;  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  grow  into  healthy  trees,  no  matter  what  care 
they  get.  Therefore  the  improvement  of  the 
Almond  tree  would  be  much  more  worthy 
of  our  attention ;  raising  good  varieties  from 
it,  brighter  in  colour  or  hardier,  would  be 
a  gain.  There  is  a  very  large-flowering  variety 
in  cultivation  now  in  the  nurseries  about  Lon- 
don, and  no  doubt  where  the  tree  is  cultivated 
ior  its  fruit  there  are  other  varieties.    However, 


the  common  kind,  well  grown,  is  good  enough  for 
our  purpose  ;  and  the  main  thing  to  say  about  it 
is  that  it  should  not  be  always  crowded  and  for- 
gotten in  a  shrubbery,  or  starved  there.  The  tree, 
it  seems  to  us,  deserves  growing  for  its  own  sake 
as  an  individual,  or,  still  better,  as  a  small  group. 
In  country  places  a  considerable  amount  of  taste 
maybe  employed  in  the  placing  of  these  individuals 
or  groups,  because,  from  its  bright  colour,  it  is  a 
tree  that  admits  of  landscape  treatment,  so  to  say, 
a  well-placed  group  telling  well  in  the  distance. 
Another  consideration  is  worthy  of  mention,  and 
that  is  the  possibility  of  having  a  succession  of 
this  bright  tree's  blossoms  by  planting  it  in  dif- 
ferent positions.  A  group  or  an  individual  in  a 
northern  exposure  or  on  heavy  clay  would  flower 
at  a  different  time  from  one  in  a  sunny  exposure 
and  on  light  soil ;  and  one  might  escape  and  give 
a  satisfactory  bloom,  while  perhaps  another  opened 
at  a  time  of  severe  weather.  The  trees  in  all 
cases  ought  to  have  room  for  fair  development  in 
good  soil. — V. 

Varieties  of  Hamamelis.— I  cannot  agree 
with  Mr.  Lynch,  of  Cambridge,  in  his  opinion,  as 
stated  in  The  Gaeden  (p.  118),  that  there  are 
only  three  varieties  of  the  flowering  Witch  Hazel, 
as  besides  those  he  mentions  there  is  certainly  a 
fourth  grown  at  Kew  under  the  name  of  H. 
japonica,  flowering  specimens  of  which  were  quite 
recently  kindly  sent  to  me  for  comparison  by  Mr. 
Nicholson.  I  found  it  to  be  horticulturally,  at 
least,  quite  distinct  and  different  from  both  the 
comparatively  well-known  H.  arborea  and  the  very 
scarce  H.  Zucariniana,  which  is  now  flowering 
nicely  in  my  shrubbery,  being  in  fact  almost  in- 
termediate between  these  varieties,  the  outer 
petals  being  of  the  pale  shade  of  yellow  of  H. 
Zucariniana,  while  the  centre  of  the  flower  was 
almost  of  as  dark  a  hue  as  H.  arborea.  It  also 
seemed  to  be  an  exceedingly  free-blooming  and 
desirable  variety. — W.  E.  G. 


Indoor  Garden. 

DAPHNE  INDICA. 

Amongst  sweet-scented  subjects  there  are  few,  if 
any,  that  possess  a  more  agree^le  perfume  than 
this  Daphne,  and  even  the  plant  itself  when  not 
in  flower  looks  very  pretty ;  its  stout,  shining, 
handsome  foliage  gives  it  a  distinct  appearance. 
It  is  neither  so  plentiful  nor  so  well  grown  as  it 
ought  to  be.  When  met  with  it  is  oftener  than 
otherwise  in  the  form  of  a  solitary  example  or 
two — most  frequently  in  anything  but  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  This  is  attributable  to  the  mistaken 
idea  generally  accepted  concerning  the  plant,  viz., 
that  it  will  only  succeed  when  grafted ;  and  as 
private  growers  seldom  have  within  their  reach 
stocks  suitable  for  it  (it  is  generally  grafted  on  the 
Spurge  Laurel,  Daphne  Laureola),  and  often  are  not 
adepts  in  the  art  of  increasing  such  plants  by  this 
means,  they  do  not  often  attempt  its  cultivation. 
Another  cause  of  failure  is  giving  it  greenhouse 
treatment  continuously,  to  which  may  be  assigned 
the  unsatisfactory  condition  in  which  it  is  often 
found.  This  Daphne  is  a  native  of  China,  and 
will  live  in  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary  green- 
house ;  but  when  no  more  warmth  is  given  it  than 
this,  the  progress  it  makes  bears  a  very  small  pro- 
portion to  that  which  follows  growing  it  in  more 
heat.  So  great  is  the  difference  that  an  ordinary 
young  grafted  or  cutting-struck  plant,  if  kept  in 
an  intermediate  or  cool  stove  temperature  con- 
tinually for  two  years,  will  in  that  time  attain  a 
size  that  would  take  six  or  seven  years  to  acquire 
under  the  cool  course  of  management. 

Cuttings  should  consist  of  pieces  of  the  young 
shoots,  2  inches  or  .i  inches  long,  taken  off  wlien 
the  wood  is  about  three-parts  matured,  such  as  is 
usually  obtainable  towards  midsummer.  Put 
several  together  in  a  pot  or  seed-pan,  half  filled 
with  sifted  peat  and  sand,  the  remainder  all 
sand:  cover  clo^e  with  a  propagating  glass,  keep 
moist  and  shaded,  and  place  them  in  a  cool  pit  or 
greenhouse  until  the  bottoms  of  the  cuttings  are 
callused  over,  which  will  be  in  about  two  months ; 
then,  if  moved  into  a  moderate  stove  tempera- 
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tnre  of  about  65°  or  70°,  they  will  soon  strike. 
After  that  dispense  with  the  glasses,  allowing  the 
young  stock  to  remain  for  a  month  or  two  longer, 
so  as  to  get  plenty  of  roots  before  potting  them  off 
singly.  Three-inch  pots  will  be  large  enough  at 
first,  using  peat  and  a  fair  amount  of  sand.  Keep 
them  through  the  winter  in  a  temperature  of  about 
65°  at  night,  giving  no  more  water  than  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  soil  slightly  moist.  As  soon 
in  the  spring  as  the  young  plants  have  made  an 
inch  or  two  of  growth,  pinch  out  the  points,  so  as 
to  cause  them  to  branch  out,  and  increase  the  heat 
a  little  as  the  weather  gets  warmer ;  by  May  they 
should  have  made  enough  roots  to  require  more 
room.  This  Daphne  is  not  a  vigorous  or  profuse 
rooting  plant,  and  will  not  bear  nearly  such  large 
pots  as  most  things  ;  but,  when  grown  in  heat  in 
the  way  here  advised,  it  will  require  more  root 
space  than  when  treated  on  the  cool  system  ;  a  2-in. 
shift  will  be  enough.  Now  use  some  well  rotted 
manure  with  the  peat  and  sand,  using  enough 
crocks  to  admit  of  the  water  applied  passing  away 
quickly.  As  the  weather  gets  warmer,  give  more 
heat  and  plenty  of  light,  but  shade  a  little 
when  the  sun  is  bright,  and  admit  air  in  the 
day,  such  as  is  required  by  he  generality  of 
stove  plants,  sprinkling  them  overhead  in  the 
afternoons.  Towards  August  they  ought  to  bear 
moving  into  pots  2  inches  larger,  again  pinching 
out  the  points  of  the  shoots,  after  which  continue 
to  treat  as  before  until  about  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, when  they  will  require  less  water  at  the  roots, 
and  no  syringing,  through  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  year  and  the  beginning  of  the  next.  A 
night  temperature  of  50°  or  55°  will  answer.  This 
will  keep  their  roots  active,  although  they  may 
not  make  much  shoot  growth  until  March,  when, 
if  a  little  more  warmth  is  given,  they  will  push 
vigorously,  making  much  longer  and  stronger 
shoots  than  hitherto.    As  soon  as 

The  spring  growth  is  partially  solidified,  and 
the  buds,  which  will   be  seen  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves,  are  formed,  again  pinch  out  the  points  of 
the  shoots.     In  May  give  pots  2  inches  larger  ;  let 
them  hare  additional  warmth  night  and  day,  pro- 
portionate to  the  increase  of  solar  heat,  shading 
and  syringing  as  in  the  preceding  summer.    They 
will  now  grow  rapidly,  pushing  several  shoots  from 
the  back  eyes,  forming  early  stout  bloom-buds  at 
the  points,  with  prominent  eyes  at  the  base  of 
many  of  the  leaves.     This  latter  is  a  sure  sign  of 
■    strength  in  the  plants,  and  when  the  flowers  have 
to  be  cut  is  a  necessary  condition ;  for  when  the 
shoots  are  not  strong  enough  to  form  these  wood- 
buds,  and  the  trusses  of  bloom  with  the  necessary 
portion  of  wood  attached  are  cut,  it  generally 
happens  that  the  shoot  makes  no  further  growth 
for   the  year.     If    the  intention  is    to  get  the 
plants  large  in  as  little  time  as  possible,  they 
must  be  treated  as  to  temperature  through  the 
autumn   and   winter  as   before,   not  attempting 
to  regulate  the  time  of  their  flowering  by  keeping 
them  cool ;  thus  managed,  they  will  bloom  in  the 
early  months  of  the  year,  after  which  they  should 
be  moved  into  pots  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  roots  they  are  found  to  possess,  increas- 
ing the  temperature  as  previously  advised  at  this 
season.  If  all  has  gone  well,  the  growth  they  make 
this  year,  both  in  the  quantity  and  strength  of 
the  shoots  produced,  will  be  beyond  all  comparison 
better  than  what   is  possible   under  greenhouse 
treatment ;  and  when  the  flower-buds  are  plump 
and  prominent,  the  plants  may  be  set  in  a  pit  or 
house  kept  at  a  temperature  such  as  that  required 
by  ordinary  greenhouse  stock.     Some  may  be  put 
in  warmth  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  and 
others  kept  cool,  so  as  to  give  a  succession  of 
bloom,  in  all  cases  after  flowering  placing  them 
where   they    will  get   extra    warmth,  similar   to 
that  usually  given  to  Camellias  that  are  grown 
for  early  flowering;  in  this  way  they  will  continue 
in  a  strong   healthy   condition.     The   plants  are 
much  benefited  by  the  use  of  manure  water  whilst 
making  their  growth  after  they  have  got  well  esta- 
blished, and  all  on  afterwards  through  the  later 
stages  of  their  existence.     They  will  last  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  when  the  pots  they  occupy 
are  deemed  large  enough,  a  little  of  the  enriaoe 


soil  may  be  removed  each  spring,  and  some  new 
added,  being  careful  not  to  disturb  the  roots  much. 
There  are  two  varieties,  D.  indica  rubra  and  D. 
indica  alba,  differing  little  except  in  the  colour  of 
(heu-  flowers.  T.  Baines. 


FLOWEKS  FOR  THE  CONSERVATORY. 
A.  GOOD  display  of  spring  flowers  is  always  appre- 
ciated, and,  as  this  is  the  time  when  a  stock  of 
such  plants  is  generally  procured  for  associating 
with  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  spring-flower- 
ing bulbs  grown  for  decoration  during  February 
and  the  following  months,  a  few  words  respecting 
such  as  are  easily  managed  by  anyone  may  not  be 
without  interest.  The  selection  will  chiefly  con- 
sist of  plants  such  as  anyone  can  purchase  ready 
prepared  for  forcing ;  and  the  majority  of  them 
may  be  grown  on  year  after  year  when  a  stock  has 
once  been  obtained,  provided  ground  can  be  spared 
to  plant  them  out  in  after  they  have  been  forced 
and  properly  hardened  off. 

Lilt  of  the  Valley  and  Solomon's  Seal 
win  both  be  found  most  valuable  for  early  flower- 
ing. The  former  can  be  purchased  in  clumps,  or 
single  crowns  of  it  may  also  be  had,  but  the  for- 
mer will  be  found  to  be  the  best.  When  obtained, 
pot  the  crowns  in  6-in.  pots,  using  rather  light 
soil  and  pressing  it  down  firmly,  or  the  moisture 
will  drain  through  it  too  quickly,  leaving  the  middle 
of  the  ball  dry.  Place  the  pots  out  of  doors,  covering 
them  with  Cocoa-nut  fibre  or  some  light  material  to 
the  depth  of  9  inches.  When  wanted  a  few  pots  may 
be  removed  from  the  fibre,  and  either  placed  in  a 
forcing  pit  or  in  a  hotbed  at  work.  Place  an 
empty  flower-pot  the  same  size,  rim  down,  over 
the  crowns.  This  indnces  both  flowers  and  foliage 
to  come  up  at  one  time,  while  if  not  covered  the 
flowers  oftentimes  come  up  without  the  foliage, 
the  plants  being  then  but  of  little  use  for  decora- 
tion. Remove  the  top  pots  as  soon  as  the  fiowers 
and  foliage  are  started  into  full  growth.  Solo- 
mon's Seal  requires  much  the  same  treatment,  and 
when  in  flower  is  one  of  the  best  plants,  either 
for  table  decoration  or  for  placing  in  vases  in  a 
room,  one  can  have,  as  it  lasts  a  long  time  in  per- 
fection, and  looks  well  placed  in  high  glasses 
along  with  fronds  of  Ferns.  After  the  plants 
have  done  flowering  they  may  be  placed  in  a  bed 
of  well-prepared  soil,  when  they  will  afford  a 
supply  of  flowers  at  some  future  time. 

SpiE-EA  japonica  is  one  of  the  most  (ffiective 
plants  for  early  forcing,  and  also  one  of  the  most 
popular.  It  is  imported  in  clumps  similar  to  those 
of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley.  The  clumps  should  be 
potted  in  6-inch  pots  in  rather  rich,  light  soils,  as 
the  plants  root  freely  and  need  feeding  as  soon  as 
the  foliage  appears.  They  will  require  much  the 
same  treatment  in  every  respect  as  the  former, 
only  when  they  come  into  full  growth  they  will 
be  greatly  benefited  by  being  set  in  saucers  filled 
with  water,  as  this  is  a  moisture-loving  plant. 
Deutzia  gracilis  is  one  of  the  most  easily  forced 
of  spring-fiowering  plants,  and  at  the  saiue  time 
one  of  the  most  beautiful.  Small  bushes  from 
15  inches  to  IS  inches  in  height  should  be 
procured,  and  potted  in  4^-inoh  and  6inch 
pots  in  good,  rich,  sandy  soil.  Place  them 
under  cover  until  they  are  required  to  be  put  into 
heat ;  early  in  the  new  year  will  be  a  good  time 
to  put  the  first  plants  into  heat,  bringing  in  suc- 
cessions as  may  be  required.  Place  them  in  a 
greenhouse  for  a  few  days  before  putting  them 
into  the  forcing  pit,  and  syringe  them  twice  a  day 
to  encourage  the  buds  to  swell.  When  placed  in  a 
warm  temperature,  they  must  also  be  syringed 
freely  until  the  flower  buds  begin  to  open.  When 
in  flower  place  them  in  the  greenhouse  or  conser- 
vatory, when  they  will  last  in  bloom  for  some 
time,  and  will  be  found  useful  in  a  cut  state  for 
the  drawing-room.  To  maintain  an  annual  supply 
of  plants  tor  forcing,  there  should  be  two  sets  ; 
then  each  set  may  be  flowered  every  alternate  year! 
The  best  plan  is  to  plant  them  out  after  they  have 
finished  flowering,  and  let  them  remain  two  sea- 
sons, when  they  will  be  ready  to  lift  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  be  potted  ready  for  forcing.  The  wood 
when  partly  ripened  will  strike  freely,  when  a  few 


cuttings  should  be  put  into  pots  filled  with  sandy 
soil  and  placed  in  a  pit ;  they  wUl  soon  root,  and 
if  carefully  grown  will  make  useful  plants ;  repeat 
the  same  treatment  annually,  when  a  stock  will 
be  maintained.  I  have  Spirsea  palmata.  Few 
plants  are  more  effective  when  grown  in  pots.  It 
may  be  successfully  forced  if  the  crowns  are  strong 
and  well  ripened  ;  use  plenty  of  moisture,  and  a 
temperature  ranging  from  60°  to  65°.  This  plant 
will  be  found  to  require  much  the  same  treatment 
as  Spinea  japonica. 

Dielttea  spectabilis,  when  well  grown,  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  for  pot  culture,  but,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  forced  in  a  much  higher  temperature 
than  is  suitable  to  its  growth.  It  should  be  placed 
close  to  the  glass  ;  it  a  long  distance  from  it,  the 
growths  get  drawn  and  weak,  when  the  appearance 
of  the  plant  is  altogether  unsatisfactory.    Clumps 
of  this  of  various  sizes  may  be  purchased,  but 
generally  those  of  a  medium  size  will  be  found 
most  useful.  '  They  require  to  be  treated  like  the 
Spiraeas  just  mentioned,  and  to  be  potted  in  rich 
soil,  as  they  have  to  be  flowered  two  or  three  years 
in  the  same  pots.     Thus  managed,  they  will  give 
satisfaction  if  fed  during  their  flowering  period. 
The  temperature  in  which  this  plant  will  be  found 
to  force  most  readily  is  one  of  about  65°.     Plants 
of  it  in  flower  last  a  long  time  in  the  conservatory. 
Allow  them  sufficient  room  to  develop  their  beau- 
tiful foliage  and  graceful  arching  sprays  of  flowers. 
Primula  japonica  will  be  found  to  be  of  the  utmost 
value  for  conservatory  decoration,  and  by  purchas- 
ing a  few  plants  well  established  in  4.J-inch  and 
6-inch  pots,  a  continuous  succession  of  bloom  may 
be  had  for  a  long  time.     If  clumps  growing  in  the 
flower  borders  be  lifted  in   autumn  and  potted, 
they  will  flower  later  in  the  spring,  and  will  only 
require  the  ordinary    temperature    of    a  green- 
house.    P.  cortusoides  and   its   varieties  may  be 
grown  in  the  same  manner   for  early  blooming. 
Place  them    in  a   warm    temperature,  say  about 
60°,    and   keep  them  as   close   to   the   glass   as 
possible.     By  sowing  seed  early  in  February  and 
growing  the   plants   on    quickly  in    pots   during 
summer,  taking  care  to  ripen  their  crowns  well  in 
autumn,  they  will  yield  a  good  crop  of  flowers 
during  the  following  spring.     The  best  varieties 
are  P.  cortusoides,  P.  c.  amcena,  and  P.  c.  amoena 
alba.     P.  verticillata,   the  Abyssinian   Primrose, 
makes  a  good  greenhouse  plant.    It  has  powdery 
foliage  and  stems  which  bear  whorls  of  sweet- 
scented  flowers  of  a  deep  yellow  colour. 

A  FEW  well-selected  shrubs  will  be  found 
to  be  extremely  beautiful  when  of  medium  size  and 
well  flowered.  Bushy  plants  should  be  lifted 
towards  the  end  of  October,  and  carefully  potted  aa 
soon  as  possible  after  they  are  lifted.  They  will 
then  bloom  early  in  the  season  if  placed  in  a  genial 
temperature.  Some  of  the  best  for  forcing  are 
Andromeda  floribunda,  a  neat-growing  shrub  with 
evergreen  foliage,  and  bearing  small  flowers  re- 
sembling those  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley ;  Laums- 
tinus,  which  forces  freely  when  well  established 
in  pots ;  Persian  and  Siberian  Lilacs ;  Ghent 
Azaleas  in  great  variety  ;  Prunus  triloba ;  P.  sinen- 
sis fl-pl. ;  double  Thorns;  Rhododendrons  in 
variety ;  Guelder  Rose ;  and  Acer  Negundo  varie- 
gatum,  the  foliage  of  which  is  most  effective  when 
forced  in  a  small  state.  These  may  all  be  pro- 
cured at  any  of  the  principal  nurseries,  specially 
prepared  for  forcing.  When  placed  either  in  the 
forcing  pit  or  in  some  structure  devoted  to  that 
purpose,  they  will  be  greatly  beneflted  by  being 
frequently  syringed  overhead  with  tepid  water. 
W.  C. 


Ohryaanthemums  In  January.— It  may 

interest  some  to  know  that  I  cut  my  last  bloom  of 
Elaine  on  the  31st  of  January— as  fair  a  blossom 
as  I  had  in  November.  In  the  end  of  September 
we  had  very  high  winds  for  a  few  days,  and  I  had 
the  misfortune  to  get  some  twigs  broken  off  my 
Chrysanthemums  some  7  inches  or  8  inches  long. 
I  had  some  4|-in.  pots  with  about  3  inches  or 
i  inches  of  Cocoa  fibre  and  sand  in  them,  in  which 
I  had  been  striking  Begonia  metallica.  I  placed 
the  twigs  in  question  in  an  unheated  greenhouse 
and  if  I  had  taken  the  trouble  to  pot  them  on,  I 
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might  have  had  a  quantity  of  blooms,  but  I  allowed 
them  to  take  their  chance.  All  I  did  was  to  give 
them  a  little  artificial  manure.  I  have  just  potted 
off  the  first  hundred,  and  I  am  keeping  some  stock 
plants  to  try  at  different  stages, — H.  J.  Fakrow, 
62,  Black  Lion  Lane,  Hammersmith, 


PERPETUAL  FLOWERING  CARNATIONS. 
These  delightful  flowers  are  becoming  general 
favourites,  and  they  well  deserve  to  be  so,  seeing 
that  they  may  be  had  in  bloom  with  the  accommoda- 
tion of  an  ordinary  Pelargonium  houseat  command 
from  the  time  the  summer-flowering  kinds  have 
ceased  flowering  until  they  again  come  into  bloom. 
They  are,  indeed,  a  great  boon  where  choice  flowers 
are  required  for  button-hole  bouquets,  tabic  deco- 
ration, or  for  furnishing  small  tube  glasses  for 
writing  tables.  For  decorating  the  dinner  table 
we  find  them  most  useful,  arranged  in  similar 
glasses  to  those  for  writing  tables,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  Grass  of  the  commoner  kinds  or 
Maiden-hair  Fern,  either  of  which  suits  them  well. 
For  those  who  do  not  require  many  and  are  not 
particular  about  colours  and  kinds,  plants  raised 
from  seed  would  probably  suit.  Of  seed  we  pur- 
chased a  2s.  6d.  packet  from  one  of  our  principal 
seedsmen,  and  its  produce  gave  us  great  satisfac- 
tion. It  was  sown  in  March  on  a  moderate  hot- 
bed ;  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  appeared  above 
ground  they  were  placed  in  a  light  position,  and 
when  large  enough  to  handle  were  pricked  off 
round  the  edges  of  3-inch  pots,  and  replaced  on 
the  bed  in  order  to  give  them  a  start,  and  as  soon 
as  they  had  become  a  little  established  they  were 
removed  to  a  cold  frame,  when  their  after  treat- 
ment was  identical  with  that  recommended  for 

Plants  from  cuttings.  Where  named  kinds 
are  to  be  grown  and  none  at  command,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  purchasing  a  plant  or  two  of 
such  sorts  as  are  wanted.  They  should  be  placed 
in  a  little  warmth  at  once  to  cause  them  to  break 
into  a  soft  healthy  growth  ;  these  joung  shoots, 
taken  off  with  a  heel,  and  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in 
small  pots  and  placed  in  a  moderately  brisk  bottom- 
heat,  either  from  fermenting  material  or  hot  water, 
will  quickly  emit  roots.  Though  cuttings  do  best 
when  taken  off  with  a  heel,  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  as  they  will  do  very  well  if  the  cut  is 
made  in  moderately  firm  wood  just  below  a 
joint.  The  way  in  which  I  have  often  inserted 
cuttings  when  extra  care  has  been  necessary,  say 
with  an  extra  scarce  variety,  is  to  slightly  crock  a 
5-inch  pot,  and  in  that  place  another  3  inches  in 
diameter,  fiUine;  up  the  inch  space  around  the  inner 
pot  with  sandy  soil  in  which  the  cuttings  are 
inserted ;  this  method,  I  am  certain,  is  well 
worth  the  extra  trouble  taken,  and  cannot  but 
find  favour  with  those  who,  like  myself,  have 
found  that  cuttings  root  best  around  the  sides  of 
the  pots.  Moreover,  another  advantage  may  be 
claimed  for  this  plan— viz.,  it  admits  of  the  water 
being  poured  into  the  middle  pot  without 
damping  the  foliage,  of  which  cuttings  are  not 
altogether  fond.  When  they  have  taken  root, 
which  they  will  have  done  in  from  three  weeks  to 
a  month,  according  to  the  state  of  the  wood  and 
the  heat  to  which  they  have  been  subjected, 
they  must  be  gradually  hardened  off,  when  they  will 
be  fit  for  potting  singly  into  3-inch  pots,  placed  in 
a  cold  frame,  and  kept  rather  close  for  a  few  days ; 
attention  must,  however,  be  paid  not  to  allow  this 
stifling  atmosphere  to  be  maintained  too  long,  as 
nothing  enjoys  exposure  more  than  these  Car- 
nations do.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  they  have  got 
a  slight  hold  of  the  soil,  air  must  be  admitted  by 
degrees  until  it  reaches  a  good  circulation  daily. 
When  both  cuttings  and  seedlings  have  filled  their 
pots  with  roots  they  may  be  shifted  into  pots  2 
inches  or  3  inches  larger  than  those  they  are  in — say 
5-inch  pots  for  the  smaller,  and  7-inch  ones  for 
the  stronger  growers,  sizes  which  will  be  found 
large  enough  for  plants  struck  in  March,  as  their 
pots  should  be  filled  with  roots  before  winter. 
After  this  potting,  if  the  weather  is  not  so  wet  as 
to  saturate  the  soil  too  much,  their  best  position 
is  on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  the  open  air  from  June 
to    September.      Then    Bome    of     them    should 


be  throwing  up  flowers,  and  should  be  se- 
curely staked.  If  signs  of  flowering  exhibit 
themselves  too  early  in  the  season,  the  tops 
should  be  pinched  off,  which  will  induce  the  plants 
to  break  out  laterally  and  become  bushy.  This 
pinching  is  more  necessary  in  the  case  of  some 
kinds  than  in  that  of  others.  The  soil  in  which 
we  have  found  them  to  thrive  best  is  a  mixture  of 
loam,  leaf-soil,  dried  cow  manure,  and  a  good 
portion  of  sharp  sand;  this  is  made  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions,  viz ,  one-half  loam  and  the 
other  three  ingredients  in  equal  parts.  The  sand 
which  we  use  is  drift  from  the  sides  of  the  car- 
riage drives — a  sharper  and  better  material  for 
the  purpose  than  the  fine-grained  sand  too  often 
used  for  potting  purposes. 

Varieties.— Those  who  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity of  making  their  own  selection  will 
find  the  following  kinds  reliable,  viz. :  M.  Bald- 
win, Lucifer,  Al^gatifere  (scarlet),  La  Belle,  Em- 
press of  Germany,  The  Bride,  and  White  Swan 
(white),  Miss  Joliffe  (blush),  Annie  Williams 
(pink),  and  Andalusia  (yellow).  It  is  best  to 
house  the  plants  before  autumn  rains  set  in,  as- 
signing them  as  light  a  position  as  possible,  and 
if  a  temperature  of  about  50^  at  night  and  55° 
by  day  can  be  maintained,  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
bloom  in  the  darkest  days  of  winter.  One  great 
advantage  belonging  to  these  flowers  over  many 
others  is  their  lasting  properties.  If  not  wanted 
at  any  stated  time,  they  will  keep  in  good  condi- 
tion upon  the  plants  for  a  week  or  two,  and  almost 
as  long  in  glasses,  provided  the  water  is  changed 
occasionally.  C.  W.  C. 

ASPARAGUS  TENUISSIMUS. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  Asparagus,  and  one  exceed- 
ingly useful  in  a  cut  state.  It  does  well  in  our 
case  trained  to  the  roof  of  an  intermediate  house, 
but  when  small  it  forms  pretty  little  plants  in  4-in. 
pots.  It  is  somewhat  in  the  way  of  A.  plumosus, 
but  altogether  lighter  in  texture  ;  so  light,  indeed, 
is  it,  that  after  syringing,  when  moisture  is  hanging 
in  countless  little  drops  from  all  par's  of  the  deli- 
c:^te  stems  and  leaves,  it  seems  like  a  cloud  of  mist. 
Though  so  fragile  in  appearance,  the  sprays  are 
very  lasting  when  cut,  provided  they  are  in  a 
mature  state  and  have  not  been  growing  in  too  hot 
and  moist  an  atmosphere.  When  cut  off,  young 
shoots  are  rapidly  reproduced  from  the  branches  ; 
therefore,  a  few  plants  of  it  trained  wherever  there 
is  any  vacant  space  will  yield  good  returns  in  the 
shape  of  sprays  for  decorative  purposes.  Another 
use  to  which  this  Asparagus  can  be  put,  as  well  as 
the  better- known  A.  plumosus  and  its  variety 
nanus,  is  furnishing  rafters  in  houses  of  small 
extent,  for  while  clothing  them  with  beautiful 
greenery  the  foliage  does  not  obstruct  the  light, 
which  is  an  important  matter  as  regards  the  plants 
underneath.  A.  tenuissimus  strikes  readily  from 
cuttings,  which  should  be  taken  just  as  the 
young  shoots  begin  to  get  firm,  and  put  in  a  close 
case  in  the  stove  till  rooted  ;  when  that  takes 
place  and  they  begin  to  grow,  they  must  have  air 
given  them  by  degrees,  and  when  sufliciently 
rooted  potted  off.  The  kind  of  soil  which  we  use 
for  large  plants  is  a  good  fibrous  loam  with  a 
liberal  admixture  of  sand,  leaf-mould,  and  well 
decayed  manure,  while  for  small  plants  the  manure 
is  dispensed  with  and  the  sand  and  leaf-mould  in- 
creased. Asparagus  plumosus  is  also  extremely 
useful  for  cutting,  as  well  as  its  variety  nanus,  the 
beautiful  flattened  bright  green  sprays  of  which 
are  very  distinct  from  those  of  the  others,  and  the 
plant  grows  quickly  enough,  but  will  not  strike 
root  from  cuttings,  though  the  typical  A.  plumosus 
does  so  as  readily  as  A.  tenuissimus.  Such  being  the 
case,  A.  plumosus  nanus  can  only  be  increased  by 
division,  but  each  shoot  may  generally  be  detached 
with  at  least  a  few  roots  adhering  to  it,  that  with 
a  little  care  will  grow  away  freely.  In  dividing 
ours  we  keep  those  with  but  few  roots  by  them- 
selves, and  put  them  in  a  close  case  till  they  have 
recovered  from  their  mutilation.  T. 


Euphorbia    fulgene.— This  Euphorbia  is 
generally  considered  to  require  stove  temperature, 


but  at  Crowcombe  Court  a  large  plant  of  it  lived 
for  several  years  in  a  greenhouse  heated  only  to 
keep  out  frost.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  grew 
and  flowered  so  well  as  when  in  a  higher  tempera- 
ture; there  is  a  great  difference  between  plants 
living  and  thriving,  but  I  was  certainly  struck  by 
its  heathly  appearance  after  such  a  trial  in  a  lower 
temperature  than  what  it  is  considered  capable  of 
bearing. — J.  C.  C. 


AZALEA  MOLLIS. 

For  greenhouse  or  conservatory  decoration  during 
early  spring  this  Azalea  is  very  valuable.  It  can 
be  had  in  bloom  with  but  little  trouble,  and  its 
flowers  are  borne  in  such  numbers  that  the  whole 
plant  seems  to  be  a  mass  of  blossom.  Little 
bushes  of  it  bristling  with  flower-buds  are  im- 
ported yearly  in  great  numbers  from  Belgium, 
and,  as  may  be  supposed,  meet  with  a  ready  sale, 
being  suitable  for  potting  and  forcing  at  once. 
There  are  now  a  great  number  of  named  varieties 
belonging  to  this  class  of  Azaleas,  but  most  of 
those  imported  are  seedlings,  and  consequently 
there  is  generally  amongst  them  a  good  range  of 
colour,  varying  from  pale  yellow  to  orange,  and 
even  to  reddish  buff,  while  others  exhibit  different 
shades  of  a  pinkish  hue.  Directly  after  flowering 
this  Azalea  and  its  varieties  start  into  growth,  so 
that  when  their  beauty  is  over  they  should  be 
kept  in  a  frame  till  all  danger  from  frost  is  past. 
When  set  out-of-doors  they  may  be  treated  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  In  the  first  place,  they  can  be 
plunged  in  a  bed  of  Cocoa-nut  refuse,  spent  Hops, 
ashes,  or  something  in  that  way,  and  if  attended 
to  with  water  during  the  ^ummer,  each  shoot  will 
be  terminated  by  a  plump  flower-bud  ready  to 
expand  with  the  return  of  spring.  Where  forced 
in  numbers,  however,  the  better  way  is  to  plant 
them  out  in  a  bed  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion, if  the  soil  be  loamy,  by  the  incorporation 
of  some  peat  or  leaf  mould.  As  they  like  to  be 
kept  rather  moist,  the  bed  should,  if  in  a  hot  and 
dry  spot,  be  formed  somewhat  lower  than  the 
surrounding  ground,  and  provision  should  be  made 
if  possible  for  watering  it  when  required.  It 
should  be  situated  in  a  sunny  spot,  as  in  that  case 
flower-buds  are  formed  more  freely  than  if  shaded. 
At  the  approach  of  winter,  the  plants  can  be  again 
dug  up,  potted,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  till  re- 
quired, when  it  will  be  found  that  their  blossoms 
open  just  as  well  as  if  grown  in  pots  the  whole 
year  round  and  certainly  without  requiring  any- 
thing like  the  amount  of  attention.  If  not  requited 
for  forcing  another  year  they  may,  after  flowering, 
be  hardened  off  as  above  described,  and  then 
planted  out  in  the  shrubberies  ;  they  are  as  hardy 
as  Laurels,  and  their  beautiful  blooms  are  fully  as 
attractive  out  of  doors  as  when  grown  under  glass, 
though,  in  common  with  all  early  flowering  subjects, 
cutting  winds  and  late  spring  frosts  are  apt  to 
injure  them.  Alpha. 

Selecting*  Tuberoses  for  forcing.— In 

selecting  bulbs  for  this  purpose,  reject  all  that  do 
not  show  signs  of  vegetation.  They  may  occa- 
sionally flower  when  the  centre  does  not  indicate 
growth,  but  it  is  always  doubtful.  The  bulb 
should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place  over  winter  in  a  tem- 
perature between  50°  and  G0°,  or  the  flower  germ 
may  be  destroyed.  To  secure  a  continuous  bloom, 
the  first  bulbs  should  be  started  in  December; 
remove  all  offsets,  and  cut  a  thin  slice  off  the 
bottom  of  the  bulb,  say  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  which 
induces  it  to  emit  roots  quicker  ;  then  place  the 
bulbs  in  sand,  half  covering  them,  and  set  them  in 
a  bottom  heat  of  about  80°.  If  they  are  in  a  stove 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  cover  them  with  a  bell- 
glass  ;  give  a  good  watering,  and  in  about  three 
weeks  they  will  be  well  rooted  ;  pot  them  in  G-inch 
pots,  using  good  turfy  loam  and  well  rotted  cow 
manure  in  about  equal  parts,  treating  them  libe- 
rally with  water ;  never  allow  them  to  get  dry  at  the 
roots  ;  place  them  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  in 
a  house  in  which  there  is  a  night  temperature  of 
about  00°.  Just  before  the  flowers  expand  give 
less  moisture  and  more  air;  they  will  be  in  bloom 
in  about  three  months  from  the  time  of  starting. 
To  have  a  succession  start  some  every  two  or  three 
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weeks  up  to  the  end  of  August ;  after  that  the 
balbs  will  be  pretty  nearly  exhausted,  and  a  fur- 
ther supply  must  consist  of  some  of  the  strongest 
growing  bulbs  that  you  may  have  planted  outside 
(supposing  everjone  to  grow  his  own  bulbs); 
rest  them  a  month  or  so,  and  continue  as  first 
directed.  For  flowering  at  certain  periods  the 
strongest  plants  may  be  lifted  and  potted,  so  as  to 
continue  their  growth  ;  they  will  bloom  during  the 
fall  and  early  winter  months. — Wm,  S.  Kimball, 
Rjchi'ster^  Niir  York, 

Late  Chrysanthemums. — In  reference  to 

these,  allow  me  to  tell  "  T.  K,"  Manchester,  that 
1  think  the  mild  winter  has  had  more  to  do  with 
them  than  any  particular  method  of  culture.  We 
were  able  to  keep  our  plants  out  of  doors  fully  a 
month  later  than  usual,  and  by  keeping  part  of 
them  in  a  late  and  rather  shady  Peach  house  and 
keeping  the  atmosphere  as  buoyant  as  possible  by 
the  use  of  a  little  fire  heat  occasionally,  we 
have  had  a  good  supply  of  blooms  up  to  the 
present  time,  some  plants  of  Guernsey  Nugget, 
Princess  Teck,  Jardin  des  Flantes  being  still  in  the 
conservatory.  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  cut  back 
to  within  a  foot  of  the  pot  in  July,  gave  us  some 
good  and  useful  blooms,  the  last  not  being  yet 
(Feb.  2.j)  fully  developed.  The  plants  are  twelve 
and  thirteen  months  old.— W.  Jenkins,  Dur/iam 


Kitchen   Garden. 


ONION  CULTURE. 

The  rule  with  many  growers  is  to  sow  seed  for 
the  main  crop  or  keeping  Onions  as  early  in 
March  as  possible.  A  better  rule  is  to  sow  the 
seed  as  soon  as  the  ground  ii  in  a  fit  state  for  its 
reception,  whether  this  be  early  or  late  in  March, 
or  even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  April.  To  secure 
ao  evenly  heavy  crop  the  ground  must  be  rich, 
thoroughly  broken  up,  yet  as  firm  as  it  can  well  be 
made  by  trampling.  Now,  the  majority  of  heavy 
soils,  before  they  can  be  said  to  be  in  good 
working  condition,  must  have  been  first  roughly 
dug  and  thenc  xposed  to  thepulverising  iolluence  of 
either  frosts  or  drying  winds,  such  as  we  generally 
experience  during  March.  Of  severe  frosts  there 
have  been  none,  and  we  must  wait  for  the  easterly 
winds  to  thoroughly  dry  the  ground,  and  after- 
wards for  suflicient  rain  to  finish  the  disintegrat- 
ing process.  In  our  case  a  good  dressing  of  the 
best  farmyard  manure  obtainable  is  dug  in  any 
dry  day  or  favourable  opportunity  during  January 
or,  as  it  happened  this  season,  not  till  the  middle 
of  February.  Directly  after  a  good  "  wind  baking," 
followed  by  showers,  has  been  experienced,  \^liat 
is  now  an  almost  unworkable  breadth  of  soil  will 
separate  most  surprisingly  well.  Then  for  this 
piece  of  ground,  which  measures  20  yards  by  23 
yards,  about  three  bushels  of  wood  ashes,  the 
same  quantity  of  soot  and  salt,  and  about  four 
barrowloads  of  road  grit  will  be  mixed  together 
and  sown  over  the  surface.  The  men  will  closely 
trample  the  ground,  and  then  will  well  stir  up  the 
surface  to  the  depth  of  6  inches  with  a  garden 
harrow.  If  the  quarter  was  much  smaller,  a  pro- 
portionate quantity  of  the  fertilisers  would  be  given, 
and  instead  of  the  harrow,  forks  would  be  used  for 
stirring  the  surface.  By  stirring  I  mean  breaking 
up  the  soil  to  a  good  depth  without  burying  the 
thoroughly  pulverised  surface  soil.  The  surface 
is  next  well  raked  over  and  levelled ;  shallow 
drills  are  then  drawn  12  inches  apart  and  the 
seed  is  sown.  We  invariably  fix  the  seeds  in  the 
drills  with  our  feet,  and  also  cover  them  by  lightly 
ploughing  our  feet  along  one  on  each  side  of  the 
drills.  The  whole  of  the  ground  is  then  raked, 
no'.hing  being  better  for  the  purpose  than  ordinary 
wooden  hay  rakes.  We  also  reckon  to  have  seeds 
of  the  best  quality,  and  rarely  sow  more  seeds 
than  we  require  plants  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add 
that  our  drills  are  rather  wider  than  are  usually 
drawn,  being  about  ,3  inches  wide,  flat,  and  1  inch 
deep. 

The  summer  treatment  consists  of  frequent 
hoeings,  these  serving  to  keep  down  the  weeds, 


and  also  to  prevent  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture 
and  consequent  cracking  of  the  ground.  Should 
there  be  any  blanks  in  the  rows,  these  are  made 
good  by  transplanting  a  few  from  where  they  can 
be  spared,  the  operation  being  best  performed 
during  showery  weather,  and  when  the  plants  are 
9  inches  high.  Watering  is  never  attempted,  no 
matter  how  hot  the  weather  may  be,  as  I  believe 
this  to  be  more  injurious  than  beneficial  to  the 
Onions,  especially  if  handsome  exhibition  bulbs 
are  wanted.  The  more  strong  manure  is  used  the 
greater  need  is  there  for  making  the  ground  solid, 
otherwise  the  bulbs  are  apt  to  become  "  bull- 
necked,"  and  will  keep  badly.  I  would  dispense 
with  either  of  the  surface-dressing  manures  rather 
than  the  road  grit,  as  I  have  always  observed 
that  where  we  were  in  a  position  to  use  this  freely, 
there  we  procured  the  best  coloured  and  best 
keeping  bulbs,  bull-necked  specimens  being  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  As  will  have  been  seen, 
we  allow  good  space  between  the  rows,  but  the 
Onions  are  not  crowded  into  narrow  drills,  and 
when  fully  grown  present  broad  bands  of  bulbs 
which  are  literally  pressing  each  other  out  of  the 
ground.  Last  season,  in  spite  of  the  maggot  and 
mildew,  we  stored  twenty  4-bushel  sacks  of  well 
ripened  Onions.  Those  who  sow  in  narrow  drills 
ought  to  thin  out  the  young  plants  to  about  3  inches 
apart  (we  grow  double  that  number  in  broad 
drills),  and  twice  that  distance  should  be  allowed 
if  extra  fine  bulbs  are  required.  The  old  plan  of 
sowing  broadcast  or  in  drills  about  t>  inches  apart 
necessitates  hand-weeding  and  hand-hoeing,  and 
that  in  these  times  cannot  be  afforded.  Firm 
small  necked  bulbs  during  most  seasons  ripen 
naturally,  but  any  that  are  thick-necked  when  near 
the  ripening  period  should  be  slightly  twisted  and 
laid  down.  We  do  not  depend  upon  the  Onions 
properly  harvesting  on  the  open  ground, and  usually 
well  dry  them  on  the  stages  and  floors  of  the  dry 
vineries.  They  are  wintered  thinly  on  hurdles 
resting  on  the  rafters  of  a  large  shed  where  they 
can  be  protected  if  need  be  from  severe  frosts 
For  the  benefit  of  any  exhibitors  who  may  require 
early  bulbs  and  are  unavoidably  late  in  sowing,  I 
may  add  that  I  have  been  successful  with  Onions 
raised  in  heat  and  transplanted  when  about 
6  inches  high  after  being  hardened  ofli.  In  fact, 
some  of  my  best  shaped  bulbs  have  been  grown  in 
this  manner,  though  I  have  had  larger  by  sowing 
in  the  autumn  and  treating  them  as  Tripolis. 

AUTUMN-sowN  Onions — These  are  sown  here 
about  the  last  week  in  July.  This  may  be  too 
early  for  some  gardens,  but  on  our  cold  clayey  loam 
if  sown  later  they  do  not  gain  the  strength  we 
like  to  see.  The  drills  for  these  are  1.5  inches 
apart  and  the  plants  are  finally  thinned  to  about 
4  inches  asunder,  or  6  inches  if  large  bulbs  are 
requirec'.  The  site  chosen  is  generally  about  the 
upper  part  of  the  garden,  as  I  find  they  cannot  well 
have  too  much  sunshine.  On  some  soils  it  is 
necessary  to  transplant  to  check  bolting,  to  which 
they  are  liable  ;  but  although  we  transplant  a 
good  breadth,  it  is  not  necessary  as  a  preventive 
of  bolting.  We  prepare  the  ground  as  de- 
scribed above ;  in  fact,  at  one  time  we  used 
to  plant  them  adjoining  the  ground  sown  in  the 
spring  and  at  the  same  time.  This  was  done  be- 
cause I  like  to  have  the  various  crops  together  as 
much  as  possible,  and  as  the  Tripolis  or  autumn- 
sown  Onions  are  followed  by  Coleworts,  and  the 
spring-sown  by  the  winter  Cabbages,  this  worked 
very  well  in  one  district,  but  not  here  where  our 
greatest  enemy  is  mildew.  In  transplanting 
autumn-sown  Onions,  lift  them  with  small  hand- 
forks,  so  as  to  preserve  as  many  roots  as  possible, 
and  spread  out  these  carefully  in  flat,  shallow 
drills.  The  drills  may  be  from  12  inches  to  13 
inches  apart,  the  plants  about  5  inches  asunder  in 
the  rows,  and  only  covered  with  sufficient  soil 
when  made  firm  to  keep  them  upright.  They  are 
not  good  keepers,  especially  the  white  Tripoli, 
and  these  should  be  used  first,  while  if  the  brown 
and  red-skinned  sorts  are  well  harvested  they  may, 
perhaps,  keep  good  till  Christmas.  Kather  than 
begin  to  draw  our  Tripolis  very  early  in  the  sea- 
son, say  before  the  middle  or  end  of  May,  we 
generally  thickly  plant  out  during  this  month  a 


number  of  large  spring-sown  Onions  that  are 
keeping  badly,  or  which  are  past  their  season  and 
are  now  growing  strongly.  Towards  the  end  of 
April  and  onwards  these  may  be  lifted  as  required 
and  divided,  the  bulbs  or  swelled  stems  formed  at 
the  base  of  each  shoot  being  what  are  known  in 
the  markets  as  Scallions,  and  very  serviceable  they 
prove. 

Varieties  and  diseases.  —  We  seldom  use 
more  than  10  ozs.  of  seed  at  the  spring  sowing, 
and  in  the  autumn  3  ozs.  are  found  sufficient.  For 
the  former.  Improved  Banbury,  Brown  Globe,  and 
Giant  Zittau  are  preferred,  the  former  being  the 
prettiest  variety,  while  the  latter  is  a  heavy-crop- 
ping good-keeping  sort,  and  in  small  gardens 
may  well  be  the  only  variety  grown.  Of  Tripolis, 
for  autumn  sowing  the  earliest  is  the  Early 
White  Naples,  this  being  followed  by  the  Giant 
Madeira,  also  white,  and  for  the  latest  crops 
I  prefer  Brown  Globe  and  Giant  Rocca.  The 
Tripolis  are  the  most  liable  to  mildew,  and  if 
grown  near  the  spiirg-sown  and  really  more 
valuable  crops  they  are  certain  to  communicate 
the  mildew  to  these  also.  Slaked  lime  or,  better  still, 
flowers  of  sulphur  freely  dusted  over  the  affected 
parts  before  the  whole  are  affected  is  the  best 
remedy  I  am  acquainted  with.  The  Onion  maggot, 
which  is  sometimes  so  very  destructive,  is  seldom 
very  troublesome  here,  and  this,  I  believe,  is  owing 
to  the  firmness  of  the  ground,  the  comparatively 
little  thinning  out,  and  consequently  loosening 
of  the  soil  that  is  required.  The  fly  emerges 
from  the  ground  in  the  first  instance,  where  it 
has  been  encased  the  whole  of  the  winter.  It 
deposits  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the  young  Onions  ; 
from  these  are  hatched  the  maggots  which  do  the 
mischief,  either  by  eating  their  way  downwards 
or  upwards  into  the  hearts  of  the  Onions.  The 
first  attack  is  generally  towards  the  middle  of 
May,  and  lasts  from  twelve  to  fourteen  days, 
when  the  grubs  or  maggots  find  their  way  into  the 
earth,  change  into  pupas,  and  in  about  three 
weeks  from  these  the  perfect  fly  again  escapes  to 
recommence  the  process  which  I  have  briefly 
attlempt(  d  to  c" escribe.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
thai' we  oughtto select  fresh  ground  forOnionseach 
season  ;  while  making  and  keeping  this  firm,  if  it 
does  not  actually  prevent  the  egress  of  the  fiy, 
does  at  any  rate  militate  against  it.  Then  by 
way  of  prevention  or  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  eggs,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  syringe  the  plants 
during  May  and  early  in  June  with  paraffin  at 
the  rate  of  2  ozs.  or  a  wineglassful  to  a  gallon  of 
water.  This  should  be  repeated  occasionally,  the 
paraffin  being  kept  forcibly  mixed  with  the  water, 
and  preferably  during  showery  weather  and  in  the 
evenings.  Any  bulbs  attacked  during  Jlay  or 
June  soon  change  to  a  sickly  colour,  and  these 
should  be  carefully  forked  out  and  burnt.  If  this 
is  persisted  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  crop 
will  be  saved  ;  whereas  if  no  precaution  whatever 
is  taken  there  is  the  prospect  of  the  whole  of  the 
crop  being  spoilt.  Sowing  late  in  April  is  said  to 
be  a  good  preventive,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  practice.  Doubtless  the  free  em- 
ployment of  powerful  artificial  manures  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  acts  as  a  preventive,  but  firm,  well- 
prepared  ground  is  what  I  have  most  faith  in. 

W.  I.  M. 


Snow's    "Winter    White    Broccoli.— 

"  W.  J."  (p.  175)  tells  us  that  the  middle  of  March 
is  quite  early  enough  to  sow  this  excellent  Broccoli. 
Permit  me  to  say  my  experience  tells  me  that  it 
is  at  least  five  weeks  too  early.  We  sow  ours  in 
the  middle  of  May,  and  this  year  we  have  grown 
about  1500  plants.  We  began  to  cut  Broccoli  the 
first  week  in  November,  and  have  been  cutting 
ever  since  from  the  same  quarter  It  is  the 
greatest  of  all  mistakes  to  sow  this  Broccoli  early. 
The  plants  grow  so  vigorously  that  the  first  sharp 
frost  almost  finishes  them  ;  whereas  if  sown  late 
the  plants  grow  dwarf  and  sturdy,  their  leaves 
being  close  to  the  ground.  In  particularly  sharp 
weather  we  protect  them  with  Bracken,  and  so 
always  secure  plenty  of  Broccoli.  Our  Broccoli 
is  all  planted  on  the  crowbar  system— no  digging. 
— R.  Gilbert,  Burghley. 
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MARKET°GAEDEN  NOTES. 
The  long  continuance  of  mild  genial  weather 
which  we  have  experienced  has  made  market  gar- 
deners busy.  Seed  sowing  and  planting  are  now 
engaging  attention.  The  soil  in  this  part  of  South 
Hants  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  and  soon  dries  after 
rain  ;  even  after  the  heaviest  downpour,  one  fine 
day  is  enough  to  dry  the  surface  sufficiently  to 
allow  one  to  tread  on  it  without  injury ;  all  vacant 
ground  has  been  either  ploughed  or  dug  up  for 
some  time  past,  and  when  broken  down  by  rake 
or  harrow  is  in  fine  condition  ;  therefore  but  little 
labour  is  necessary  to  insure  a  good  seed  bed,  and 
for  small  seeds  this  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  only  drawback  as  far  as  growers  are  concerned 
to  such  mild  winters  as  the  past  is  that  vegetables 
of  all  kinds  are  not  only  unusually  abundant,  but 
prices  extremely  low.  Potatoes  and  all  kinds  of 
roots  were  unusually  plentiful  and  sound,  the  best 
picked  samples  of  Potatoes  being  obtainable  at 
from  4s.  to  Ss.  per  cwt.,  or  about  half  the  price 
that  they  realised  about  this  time  last  year,  while 
Broccoli  fetches  about  one-third  the  value  that  it 
did  twelve  months  ago,  and  common  green  vege- 
tables hardly  find  customers  at  any  price.  Super- 
abundant green  crops,  indeed,  will  probably  be 
fed  off  by  sheep,  by  which  the  land  is  manured 
ready  for  next  crop,  and,  unlike  stiff  clay,  the 
consolidation  by  trampling  does  more  good  than 
harm.    The  crops  now  claiming  attention  are  the 

Eaeliest  Potatoes,  such  as  Ashleaf  Kidneys, 
Myatt's  Prolific,  Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
and  several  of  the  early  round  varieties  that  do  not 
make  much  top  growth,  and  that  therefore  can  be 
planted  at  about  2  feet  from  row  to  row,  and 
1  foot  from  plant  to  plant.  These  early  kinds  are 
lifted  directly  they  are  fit  for  market,  and  the 
ground  is  cropped  again  immediately.  For  these 
sorts  the  sets  are  sprouted  in  boxes,  or  laid  out 
thinly  in  any  warm  place,  so  as  to  keep  the  first 
shoots  intact ;  if  rubbed  oflE,  they  do  not  shoot  out 
so  strongly  again. 

Peas  are  being  largely  sown  :  those  that  only 
grow  moderately  tall  are  liked  best,  the  tallest 
and  dwarfest  finding  but  little  favourwith  market 
growers.  William  the  First,  Ringleader,  Prizetaker, 
and  Kentish  Invicta  are  types  of  the  sorts  most  in 
request.  No  sticks  are  used  ;  the  rows  are  drawn 
just  wide  enough  apart  to  allow  of  hoeing  between 
them,  and  thus  the  plants  support  each  other.  The 
first  gathering  is  left  until  the  majority  of  pods  are 
fairly  well  filled,  as,  however  carefully  gathered, 
the  haulm  gets  so  much  broken,  that  it  materially 
injures  the  late  pods.  About  three  pickings  clear 
the  crop  ;  then  the  haulm  is  hacked  off  with  hooks, 
the  surface  soil  stirred  with  a  cultivator  or  horse 
hoe,  and  Turnips  are  sown  at  once,  or  Broccoli  is 
planted. 

Broad  Bean.s. — These  are  sown  early  in  the 
year,  the  Early  Mazagan  and  Long-pod  being  the 
varieties  usually  grown  ;  for  main  crops  the  Broad 
Windsor  or  one  called  Taylor's  Improved  is  liked 
best. 

Cabbages  are  still  being  largely  planted. 
Autumn  plantations  of  themare  most  luxuriant,  and 
for  a  succession,  the  weaker  plants  left  in  the  seed 
beds  are  now  being  put  out.  They  are  planted  in 
the  farrows  of  ploughed  land,  which  is  left  quite 
rough  until  the  plants  begin  to  grow  freely,  when 
it  is  broken  down  by  hoeing.  This  planting  in 
hollows  has  the  advantage  of  screening  the  plants 
from  cuttiug  winds  that  twist  them  about,  and 
thereby  prevent  growth,  owing  to  the  roots  getting 
broken 

Cauliflowers  are  now  being  transplanted 
from  handlights  and  cold  frames,  some  of  the 
strongest  being  left  for  the  earliest  crop  under 
the  handlights.  The  latter  are  raised  on  bricks  as 
the  plants  need  more  head  room.  These  early 
Cauliflowers  are  given  the  most  sheltered  posi- 
tions at  command,  such  as  south  borders  or  the 
sunniest  situations  in  enclosed  gardens.  The 
Early  London  is  the  most  popular  variety,  and 
usually  realises  good  prices  if  got  in  early  or 
directly  late  Broccoli  is  over. 

Cabkots  of  the  Short  Early  Horn  and  Inter- 
mediate varieties  grow  to  perfection  in  the  light 


sandy  soil  of  this  district.  These  are  sown  mode- 
rately thick  for  drawing  when  about  half  grown, 
and  when  tied  in  bunches  meet  with  a  ready  sale. 
The  variety  called  Early  Scarlet  Nantes  is  an  ex- 
cellent sort  for  the  first  crop  out  of  doors. 

Onions.— These  are  in  request  all  the  year 
round  as  a  green  crop  as  well  as  in  the  shape  of 
mature  roots.  The  main  crop  is  now  being  sown 
in  drills  a  foot  apart  on  deeply  cultivated,  well-en- 
riched soil.  Land  that  has  been  cropped  with 
Celery  is  usually  selected  for  spring-sown  Onions. 
The  varieties  mostly  grown  here  are  James'  Long 
Keeping,  Deptford,  and  Reading  Onion  ;  for  green 
Onions  the  White  Lisbon  is  the  variety  most 
largely  cultivated,  being  mild  in  flavour. 

Spinach.— This  is  a  crop  that  sells  readily  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  if  sown  now  in 
drills  a  foot  apart  on  rich  ground  it  makes  rapid 
growth.  It  is  cat  right  off  close  to  the  ground, 
and  the  crop  cleared  off  at  once.  The  round- 
seeded  variety  is  the  one  used. 

Lettuces,  both  Cos  and  Cabbage  varieties,  are 
in  great  request.  Those  planted  in  autumn  have 
kept  growing  all  the  winter,  and  the  latest  sown 
plants  left  in  seed  beds  are  now  sturdy  plants  for 
putting  out  at  once.'-  To  succeed  these  seeds  are 
sown  in  cold  frames,  and  also  in  open-air  beds, 
either  by  themselves^  or  thinly  amongst  Onions. 
The  brown  Cos  and  hardy  Cabbage  varieties  are 
those  sown  to  stand  the  winter,  but  for  present 
sowing  white  and  green  Cos  and  some  of  the 
large  Cabbage  varieties  one  selected. 

ENDIVE.both  Broad-leaved  Batavian  and  Curied, 
put  out  late  in  autumn  have  stood  well,  and  are 
now  fit  for  blanching,  either  by  tying  up  the 
leaves  or  covering  with  inverted  flower-pots,  as,  in 
addition  to  their  use  as  salad  plants,  they  are  in 
great  request  for  stewing. 

Radishes  are  being  largely  sown  in  open-air 
beds  to  succeed  those  in  frames,  as  they  are  at  no 
time  of  the  year  in  so  much  request  as  in  spring 
and  early  summer.  They  are  mostly  grown  in  beds 
from  I  feet  to  5  feet  wide,  with  narrow  alleys 
between  them.  The  seed  is  sown  broadcast  and 
covered  lightly  with  soil ;  a  thin  covering  of  litter 
or  straw  is  shaken  over  them,  and  left  until  the 
seed  germinates,  when  it  is  raked  off  into  the 
alleys  by  day  and  replaced  at  night.  The  long 
scarlet  is  the  sort  most  largely  grown  ;  the  scarlet 
with  white  tip,  called  the  French  breakfast  Radish, 
is,  however,  gaining  in  popularity  as  a  market 
sort. 

Mustard  and  Cress  are  largely  used  in  spring 
both  for  mixed  salads  and  as  additions  to  the  tea 
table.  They  are  grown  in  shallow  boxes  filled  with 
fine  soil  and  set  in  houses  or  pits  with  a  genial 
temperature  of  about  50°.  They  are  usually  put 
into  small  punnets,  in  which  they  stand  just  as 
if  growing,  being  cut  off  close  to  the  ground. 

Rhubarb.  —  This  has  been  supplied  since 
Christmas  as  a  forced  vegetable,  but  now  it  is 
coming  in  from  open-air  beds.  The  earliest  high- 
coloured  varieties  are  the  greatest  favourites  in 
the  market.  The  roots  are  covered  with  litter 
early  in  winter,  and  growth  commences  very  early. 
The  greatest  enemy  to  early  Rhubarb  is  keen 
winds,  and  for  this  reason  a  sheltered  position  on 
the  south  side  of  a  hedpe  is  selected,  if  possible, 
for  the  eailiest  crop.  The  stalks,  with  leaves 
entire,  are  tied  in  bundles  consisting  of  about 
two  dozen.  Later  in  the  season  the  largest  giant 
variety  comes  in,  and  constitutes  the  principal 
market  kind,  its  stalks  often  weighing  over  1  lb. 
each,  but  for  quality  medium-sized  early  kinds 
are  decidedly  the  best. 

Seakale  is  blanched  for  market  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  but  the  majority  of  market  gardeners  have 
adopted  the  following  plan  :  they  grow  young 
plant.s  from  root  cuttings  or  seed  every  year,  lift- 
ing a  quantity  weekly,  and  replanting  it  thickly 
together  on  beds  of  fermenting  stable  manure, 
and  covering  them  with  mats  and  litter.  For  the 
latest  supply  the  roots  are  now  being  laid  in 
thickly  and  covered  with  litter,  as  if  growth  takes 
place  while  exposed  the  leaves  get  so  much  dis- 
coloured that  it  is  impossible  to  blanch  effectually 
afterwards.  J,  Groom. 


EARLY  KIDNEY  BEANS. 
FOKCING  Kidney  Beans  in  November,  December, 
and  January  is  not  easy  work,  as,  unless  the  house 
in  which  they  are  growing  is  light,  airy,  and  well 
warmed,  the  crop  can  never  be  a  profitable  one. 
In  badly-heated,  damp  structures  Kidney  Beans 
may  be  induced  to  grow,  and  even  bloom,  but  very 
few  pods  will  be  formed.  Warm  air  alone  suits 
them  when  in  flower  during  the  shortest  days, 
and  where  this  cannot  be  given  freely  forcing  had 
better  be  deferred  until  February.  At  present, 
when  the  days  are  lengthening  and  brightening, 
forcing  is  easy,  and  as  time  wears  on  will  become 
still  more  so.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  I 
would  advise  all  who  have  a  house  or  pit  heated 
to  60°  or  thereabouts  to  try  a  batch  of  Kidney 
Beans.  It  will  be  found  that  they  do  not  take 
up  much  space,  are  easily  grown,  and  that  they 
are  most  acceptable  in  April  and  5Iay,  which 
would  be  the  time  when  the  pods  would  be 
ready  for  gathering  from  sowings  made  now. 
I  have  put  them  in  beds,  in  pits,  in  wooden  frames, 
inboxes,  and  in  pots,  and  for  convenience  I  prefer 
and  recommend  the  latter.  The  seeds  may  be 
sown  in  3-in.  or  4-in.  pots.  These  should  have  a 
few  leaves  put  into  the  bottom  of  each  ;  then  fill 
them  half  way  up  with  a  mixture  of  sand,  loam, 
and  leaf  soil  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the 
first  and  last  to  two  of  the  loam.  When  all  have 
been  half  filled  and  the  soil  made  firm,  six  or  eight 
seeds  should  be  put  into  each ;  then  cover  them 
over  with  more  soil. 

OSBORN's  Forcing  is  the  best  of  all  sorts  to 
use  at  this  time,  and  100  or  so  of  the  pots  named 
will  make  a  very  good  beginning.  Two  or  three 
dozen  pots  would,  however,  give  a  dish  or  two 
of  pods,  and  better  grow  this  small  number 
than  none  at  all,  but  where  160  can  be  put  in  at  a 
time  the  supply  will  be  considerable.  As  soon  as 
sowing  has  been  finished  the  whole  should  be 
placed  in  a  house  or  pit,  where  the  temperature 
ranges  from  60°  to  70°.  Do  not  give  any  water 
until  the  growths  are  seen  pushing  through  the 
soil ;  then  never  let  them  suffer  from  want  of  it. 
When  the  young  plants  have  attained  a  height  of 
4  inches,  they  should  be  put  into  their  fruiting 
pots.  These  should  be  8-inch  or  9-inch  ones,  and 
to  begin  with  they  should  be  properly  drained  ; 
over  the  drainage  place  a  layer  of  leaves  or  rough 
pieces  of  soil.  The  mixture  of  soil  this  time 
should  be  substantial ;  no  sand  or  leaf-soil  need 
form  part  of  it ;  loam  and  half-decayed  manure 
should  be  the  sole  ingredients.  Old  Mushroom- 
bed  manure  answers  well  for  this  purpose,  and  we 
prefer  it  to  any  other. 

The  roots  should  not  be  disturbed  when  taken 
out  of  the  small  pots,  and  three  or  four  of  the  small 
potf  uls  may  be  put  together  in  one  of  a  larger  size. 
One  hundred  pots  of  seedlings  may  thus  be  re- 
duced to  thirty.  Firm  potting  induces  robust  and 
fruitful  growth.  When  potted,  they  should  be 
again  placed  in  a  genial  atmosphere,  in  which  they 
will  grow  on  rapidly  and  be  in  bloom  from  five  to 
six  weeks  after  sowing.  Then  it  will  take  the  pods 
about  a  fortnight  to  swell  up,  and  the  crop  will  be 
ready  for  the  table  in  about  eight  weeks  after  sowing. 
As  the  pots  fill  with  roots,  large  quantities  of  water 
must  be  given  them,  and  frequent  syringing  as 
well,  as  having  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  are 
growing  humid  will  prevent  the  attacks  of  insects.  , 
Red  spider  and  thrips  are  very  fond  of  kidney 
Beans,  but  both  may  be  checked  by  water.  When 
potted  in  good  soil,  manure  water  will  not  be  re- 
quired until  the  first  pods  have  been  formed  ;  then 
it  may  be  given  them  in  quantity  so  long  as  they 
continue  to  bear.  Sowings  made  every  three  weeks 
until  the  middle  of  April  will  keep  up  a  constant 
supply  of  fine  fresh  pods  until  those  sown  outside 
come  in.  I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  a  special 
house  is  set  apart  for  Kidney  Beans  in  spring  ;  they 
are  generally  grown  here,  there,  and  everywhere 
throughout  the  houses,  'and  it  is  this  system,  if 
system  it  can  be  called,  which  has  been  followed 
here  for  a  long  time  successfully. 

Cambrian. 


5165.— Muahrooms  In  cellars. — "J.  S.  S." 

(p.  177)  need  have  no  difficulty  as  regards  grow- 
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iug  Mushrooms  in  snch  a  cellar  as  he  describes.  I 
have  a  similar  one  here,  which  was  previously 
useless  until  I  had  a  small  stove  (an  old  oven  con- 
verted into  one)  placed  in  it  to  keep  the  tempera- 
ture at  55°  or  60°.  The  beds  I  make  the  same  as 
those  in  an  ordinary  Mushroom  house,  and  they 
receive  similar  treatment  in  every  respect  except 
that  I  seldom  sprinkle  or  throw  any  water  on  the 
floor.  I  find  that  the  damp  walls  and  floor  coun- 
teract the  too  drying  effects  of  the  heat  admirably. 
Thus  managed,  I  can  say  confidently  that  I  prefer 
this  cellar  to  a  Mushroom  house.  The  Mushrooms 
grown  in  it  have  been  the  admiration  of  not  a  few 
who  have  seen  them.— C.  P.  Benham. 

Celery. — The  time  is  now  at  hand  for  sowing 
the  main  crop.  The  best  way  is  to  make  up  a 
little  frame  with  a  few  barrow-loads  of  rough 
manure,  filling  the  frame  well  up  to  the  top  ;  over 
that  put  3  inches  of  any  sandy  soil,  and  on  this 
sow  the  seed.  When  sown,  flatten  the  soil  down 
firm  with  a  board,  and  add  a  little  more  to  well 
cover  the  seed.  The  great  variety  of  names  with 
which  we  are  troubled  in  these  days  of  improve- 
ment is  to  the  amateur  quite  perplexing.  I  will, 
therefore,  give  my  experience  and  make  a  selec- 
tion. There  is  now  no  doubt  that  Major  Clarke's 
Selected  Eed  Celery  is  among  the  best  reds,  and 
the  True  Sandringham  White  is  also  a  capital 
white.  Carter's  Pink  Celery,  when  true,  is  also  a 
good  hardy  variety.  The  two  former  I  intend 
growing  this  year. — K.  Gilbbet,  Burghley. 


CUCUMBER  CULTURE  IN  SUMMER. 
I  HAVE  no  donbt  that  many  of  your  readers, 
chiefly  amateurs,  who  have  no  means  of  growing 
Cucumbers  in  winter  and  early  spring  would  be 
pleased  if  they  could  produce  them  in  summer, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  co, 
as  Cucumbers  are  easily  grown  during  the  warmest 
part  of  the  year.  I  know  of  many  amateurs 
who,  though  they  have  no  glasshouses,  grow 
many  good  Cucumbers  in  frames.  Many  of  them 
have  not  the  manure  to  make  up  a  bed,  but  they 
buy  a  cartload  or  two,  and  as  it  comes  in  for  im- 
proving their  garden  soil  afterward*,  the  first  out- 
lay is  amply  returned.  Cucumbers  are  mainly 
wanted  during  warm  weather,  and  their  abundant 
production  at  that  time  will  always  give  satisfac- 
tion. Under  ordinary  cultivation  it  takes  about 
eight  weeks  from  the  time  when  the  seed  is  sown 
until  the  first  fruits  can  be  cut.  By  sowing  seeds 
now,  fruit  may  be  produced  early  in  May,  and  if 
properly  managed,  the  same  plants  will  go  on 
fruiting  until  September  or  longer — or  the  first 
plants  can  be  ti»rown  away  and  others  reared 
to  take  their  place  by  midsummer.  But  the 
seed  will  not  germinate  freely  unless  it 
has  the  assistance  of  bottom-heat ;  this  must  be 
70°  at  least,  or  up  to  80°.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  singly  in  a  3-inch  pot.  Proper  drainage 
must  be  given,  and  the  soil  should  be  composed 
of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand  in  about  equal  parts. 
In  this  the  young  plants  will  grow  and  root  freely, 
and  they  may  be  grown  in  the  pots  just  named 
until  they  are  1  foot  high  or  so ;  but  when  the 
pots  become  too  full  of  roots  the  plants  are  very 
much  checked,  and  should  be  shifted  into  larger 
pots  or  planted  out  before  this  occurs  to  an  in- 
jurious extent.  Where  there  is  a  propagating  pit 
or  any  house  with  a  bottom-heated  bed  near  the 
glass  and  full  in  the  light,  any  number  of  young 
Cucumber  plants  may  be  propagated  with  ease, 
or  they  may  be  bought  from  market  growers,  and 
this  is  an  advantage  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  more  difficulty  in  raising  the  young  plants 
in  spring  than  in  growing  them  in  summer. 

Hotbed. — Where  heated  material  is  at  com- 
mand, a  bed  may  be  formed  at  once  sufficiently 
large  to  get  a  one  or  two- light  frame  on  it,  and 
this  will  be  an  excellent  propagating  place  for 
Cucumbers,  which  may  be  raised  in  quantity,  to 
be  planted  out  in  extended  beds  further  on.  One 
good  frame  like  this  in  a  village  or  district  might 
supply  plants  for  many  neighbours.  If  in  proper 
order  such  a  bed  should  be  amply  heated  to  germi- 
nate the  seed  and  carry  the  plants  through  the 
most  delicate  stage  of  their  growth,  and  as  in  a 


hotbed  they  are  always  near  the  glass  and  light, 
robust  growth  and  healthy  development  is  a  cer- 
tain result.  The  soil  in  which  the  seed  is  sown 
should  be  moderately  moist,  and  no  water  should 
be  given  until  the  young  plant  is  visible  and  some 
roots  have  been  formed.  Watering  freely  before 
growth  begins  often  causes  the  seed  to  rot,  and  too 
much  water  before  many  roots  are  at  work  will 
make  the  plants  yellow  and  sickly.  When  once  the 
soil  is  full  of  roots  it  is  difficult  to  give  too  much 
water.  As  soon  as  growth  has  developed  sufficiently 
in  the  seed  pots  to  indicate  that  more  room 
is  wanted  they  should  be  potted  into  6. inch  pots, 
or  if  the  fruiting  bed  is  ready  they  may  be  planted 
out  direct  from  the  seed  pots.  In  potting  or 
planting  at  this  time  rough  soil  should  be  used, 
and  it  should  only  consist  of  loam  and  half-de- 
cayed cow  manure  or  horse  droppings,  three  parts 
of  loam  to  one  of  manure  being  a  good  mixture. 
We  often  hear  that  Cucumbers  are  fond  of  manure, 
and  so  they  are,  but  too  much  of  it  produces  soft 
wood,  which  is  not  by  any  means  the  most 
fruitful. 

Planting  out  from  a  3-inch  pot  or  a  6-inch 
pot  is  done  in  the  same  way,  and  whether  planted 
in  the  bed  of  a  house  or  in  a  manure  frame  the 
treatment  should  be  the  same.  In  each  case  a 
mound  of  soil  should  be  formed  in  which  to  plant. 
About  two  bushels  of  soil  will  be  enough  to  plant 
in  at  first,  and  when  the  roots  appear  on  the  sur- 
face and  the  plants  gain  size  or  bear  an  addition 
can  be  made.  Top-dressings  of  this  kind  put 
fresh  energy  into  the  plants  at  times  throughout 
the  summer,  as  then  they  seem  inclined  to 
stop  fruiting,  but  they  cannot  be  applied  so 
well  or  so  effectively  if  what  may  be  termed  a 
full  quantity  of  soil  is  given  them  at  first. 
In  making  the  mounds  ready  for  planting  some 
very  rough  pieces  of  turf  should  be  put  at  the 
bottom  and  the  finer  parts  on  the  top.  As  the 
soil  is  generally  cold  when  put  in  planting  should 
be  deferred  until  it  is  as  warm  as  that  in  which 
the  young  plants  are  growing.  In  turning  them 
out  of  the  pots  for  planting  the  drainage  may  be 
taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  ball  of  roots,  but 
the  roots  must  be  treated  with  care,  as  it  is  always 
a  gain  to  transfer  them  without  subjecting  them 
to  the  slightest  check.  The  soil  should  be  pressed 
closely  to  the  roots,  and  excessive  watering  must 
be  avoided  until  they  have  found  their  way  into 
the  fresh  soil.  If  potting  and  planting  are  care- 
fully done  shading  need  never  be  necessary,  and 
this  is  much  the  best,  as  Cucumbers  love  the  sun 
and  are  most  satisfactory  when  constantly  exposed 
to  its  influence. 

Training. — I  have  said  that  whether  in  house 
or  frame  planting  must  be  done  the  same,  but  in 
training  the  two  are  widely  different.  In  houses 
the  only  good  way  of  growing  them  is  to  train 
the  shoots  on  a  trellis  and  let  the  fruit  hang  down. 
In  a  frame  the  stems  creep  along  the  surface  and 
the  fruit  lie  on  the  soil  and  amongst  the  leaves. 
In  a  house  the  main  stem  should  be  taken  well  up 
the  trellis ;  then  take  the  top  off,  and  many  side 
shoots  will  break  out  and  push  forth  rapidly,  and 
the  thinning  of  these  should  be  attended  to  weekly, 
and  at  no  time  must  any  of  them  crowd  on  each 
other.  Ihinly  trained  shoots  frequently  stopped 
are  the  most  prolific.  In  frames  the  point  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  plant  before  it  has  reached 
the  glass,  and  the  side  growths  which  this  will  be 
the  means  of  producing  should  be  spread  out  and 
trained  or  pegged  down  in  all  directions.  Stopping 
and  thinning  must  be  strictly  attended  to,  and 
when  the  plants  become  too  full  of  shoots  which 
have  fruited  themselves  barren  these  should  be 
cut  away  and  young  growths  laid  in  to  replace 
them.  It  is  while  doing  this  that  additions  of 
soil  and  top-dressings  can  be  most  conveniently 
added,  Thorough  syringings  on  fine  days  and 
never  allowing  the  plants  to  suffer  from  want  of 
water  or  nourishment  at  the  root  will  always  insure 
the  plants  of  being  free  from  insects.  As  to  the 
temperature  in  which  to  raise  young  plants  just 
now,  it  should  be  from  GO*'  to  70°,  temperatures 
which  will  be  found  to  agree  admirably  with  them 
at  all  times,  but  in  summer  and  in  the  hottest  of 
the  weather  air  can  be  more  freely  admitted  than 


in  March,  April,  or  May.  Of  varieties  there  are 
many.  Cardiff  Castle  is  robust,  prolific,  and  good 
in  every  respect ;  Telegraph  is  larger  and  also  very 
good  ;  and  Wheeler's  Empress  of  India  is  larger 
still,  a  real  show  vMiety,  and  in  other  respects 
meritorious.  J.  MuiK. 

Mar  (I  am. 

RECENT  PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

Gbntiana  Walujewi  (Regel's  Qartenflora, 
plate  1140).— A  pretty  Gentian,  with  narrow  pale 
green  leaves,  resembling  those  of  the  common 
Plantain  or  Ribworth,  and  spikes  of  small  tubular 
white  flowers,  with  a  pale  blue  throat,  produced  in 
whorls  one  above  the  other  on  rather  tall  and 
slender  stems. 

Lycaste  costat  a  I  Kegel's  Oarte-njlora,  plate 
1141). — A  rather  handsome  Orchid,  with  large 
solitary  flowers  of  a  creamy  white,  delicately 
shaded  with  pale  canary  yellow. 

Hedeka  Helix  aubantiaca  (Bertie  Sorticole 
for  February  16). — A  form  of  the  common  Ivy, 
with  bunches  of  bright  orange-scarlet  berries  re- 
sembling those  of  the  Mountain  Ash,  and  very 
ornamental.  This  plant  will  shortly  be  sent  out 
by  Messrs.  Besson,  of  Nice. 

Costus  igneus  (^Illustration  Horticole,  plate 
511).— A  fine  new  form  of  this  family  of  Ginger- 
worts  from  Bahia,  in  Brazil,  with  large  and  hand- 
some perfectly  flat  flowers,  which  are  produced 
singly,  and  not  in  a  bunch,  as  is  usual  in  this 
family,  and  are  of  a  bright  fiery  orange  colour. 

Kniphofia  foliosa  {Botanical  Magad-ne,  plate 
6712). — A  fine  double  plate  of  this  handsome 
variety,  which  is  also  known  and  has  been 
described  and  figured  by  Dr.  Regel,  in  vol.  xxvi.  of 
his  Gartenflora,  under  the  name  of  K.  Quartiniana. 
It  seems  to  approach  more  nearly  to  K.  caulescens 
in  habit  of  growth  than  any  other  variety,  ■  and 
bears  apparently  with  great  freedom  tall  spikes  of 
pale  lemon-coloured  flowers,  faintly  shaded  with 
orange,  and  with  long  protruding  stamens.  In 
shade  of  colour  the  flower  closely  resembles  that 
known  as  K.  Leichtlini,  but  it  seems  a  much  more 
robust  grower.  It  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  and 
was  drawn  from  a  specimen  that  bloomed  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Elwes,  at  Cirencester,  in  1881. 

PiCEA  ajanensis  {Botanical  Magazine,  plate 
67i3). — This  is  said  to  be  in  several  respects  the 
handsomest  of  all  the  species  of  Picea,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  can  be  judged  from  somewhat  young  speci- 
mens. It  is  a  native  of  Japan  and  the  Amur 
River.  It  is  also  known,  and  has  been  described 
under  the  following  synonyms :  P.  jezoensis, 
Pinus  Menziesi,  Abies  ajaensis,  A.  Alcockiana,  A. 
sitchensis,  and  Veitchia  japonica. 

Tinnea  ,ethiopica  var.  dentata  {Botanical 
Magazine,  plate  6744).- A  native  of  East  Tropical 
Africa.  This  small  shrub  differs  but  slightly  in 
appearance  from  the  typical  form  figured  in  1867 
when  first  introduced  on  plate  5637  of  this  work. 
Its  small  flowers  are  deep  claret  colour,  and  con- 
spicuous for  the  perfume,  closely  resembling  that 
of  Violets,  which  they  exhale,  and  which  alone 
make  the  plant  worth  growing  in  a  stove. 

Citrus  Medica  var.  acida  {Botanical  Maga- 
zhie,  plate  6745).— This  is  the  Lime  fruit  of  the 
West  Indies,  andthe  specimen  here  figured  fruited 
in  the  garden  of  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  F.R.S.  It  is 
also  known  under  the  synonyms  of  Citrus  lima,  C. 
limonellus,  and  C.  Limetta.  It  is  the  principal 
source  of  citric  acid. 

DiCHOPOGON  STRICTUS  {Botanical  Magazine, 
plate  6746).— This  is  a  common  and  very  attrac- 
tive sweet-scented  meadow-land  plant  from  South- 
east Australia  and  Tasmania,  where  it  flowers  in 
November.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  a  graceful 
spike,  and  are  of  a  deep  rosy  purple  hue,  and  of 
medium  size.  The  specimen  here  figured  was 
sent  to  Kew  by  Mr.  Lynch,  from  the  Cambridge 
Botanic  Garden.  The  scent  is  that  of  Heliotrope, 
but  somewhat  fainter.  W.  E.  G. 


Birds   and    young    kitchen    garden 

crops. — "G.  S.  L."  complains  of  sparrows  destroy- 
ing all  young  seedlings  in  his  garden.  Last  year 
I  was  troubled  in  the  same  way,  all  my  Peas  and 
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Lettuces  being  eaten  down  to  the  ground.  Some- 
one told  me  that  three  or  four  threads  of  black 
cotton  stretched  across  the  beds  about  2  inches  or 
3  inches  from  the  soil  would  remedy  the  evil.  I 
tried  this  with  the  late  crops  of  Peas,  kc  ,  and 
found  that  not  a  single  sparrow  came  near.  This 
is  a  much  cheaper  way  of  saving  the  young  plants 
than  going  to  the  expense  of  buying  Pea  guards. — 
T.  Gordon  Comber,  Brook  Lodge,  Chesttr. 


Orchids. 


PRUNING  ORCHIDS. 
I  HAVE  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Dendro- 
biums  mentioned  by  "  G.  B.,"  Weston  Grove 
(p.  178),  died  from  some  other  cause  than  prun- 
ing. If  ■•  G.  li."  will  send  mean  established  healthy 
plant  of  D.  Wardianum,  I  will'undertake  to  prune 
it  without  killing  it,  or  pay  the  price  of  it.  Our 
plant  that  I  pruned  produced  spikes  4  feet  long. 
It  was  pruned  again,  which  should  have  killed  it, 
yet  it  has  now  the  same  number  of  bulbs  on  it  as 
before,  five  of  which  measure  12  feet  in  the  aggre- 
gate, all  finely  bloomed.  Understand  this  plant 
has  been  cut  over  like  a  Phlox  two  years  in  suc- 
cession. Another  plant  of  the  same  kind  was 
pruned  in  1882,  but  not  in  1883,  and  has  shown  no 
diflerence  in  the  length,  number,  or  strength  of 
its  bulbs.  A  newly-imported  root  of  0.  formosum 
was  clipped  down  to  the  base  of  every  bulb,  leav- 
ing nothing  but  a  small  patch  of  roots,  and  it  pro- 
duced fire  bulbs  from  6  inches  to  7  inches  long 
the  same  season.  Plants  of  D.  nobile  tliat  have 
had  all  the  old  flowering  bulbs  cut  out  for  three 
years  show  no  ill  effects,  and  are  in  fine  flower 
now.  Nine  fine  specimens  of  Ccclogyne  cristata 
that  had  every  leafless  bulb  cut  out  of  them 
three  years  ago  have  grown  and  flowered  grandly 
since,  and  will  be  so  treated  again  in 
a  week  or  two.  Odontoglossum  vexillarium 
that  had  the  back  bulbs  cut  off  to  secure  new 
breaks  did  not  appear  to  feel  it  in  the  least,  and 
both  the  back  bulbs  and  the  old  pieces  did  just  as 
well  as  before.  With  such  facts  before  one's  eyes, 
you  will  underistand  in  what  light  I  regard  the 
failures  of  "  G.  B "  and  others.  At  the  same 
time,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  do  not  advise  anyone 
to  proceed  rashly  with  the  practice.  I  only  say  it 
is  quite  safe  to  remove  old  and  spent  bulbs — such, 
for  example,  as  three  or  four-year-old  leafless 
bulbs  of  Ccelogyne.  those  that  have  flowered  of 
Dendrobium  nobile,  three-year-old  bulbs  of  D. 
Wardianum.  and  so  on.  according  to  the  habit  of 
the  plant  and  mode  of  flowering.  Let  growers 
proceed  on  safe  lines,  and  keep  their  minds  free 
from  prejudice  and  open  to  conviction.  Whatever 
use  the  practice  may  be  to  anybody,  I  have  at  least 
proved  to  my  own  satisfaction  and  the  satisfaction 
of  all  who  have  seen  our  plants  that  certain  Orchids 
will  grow  perfectly  well  without  their  back  bulbs, 
and  that  some  will  f  row  when  deprived  of  all  their 
bulbs  for  several  years  in  succession,  contrary 
to  the  general  belief  hitherto ;  and  it  is  for  those 
who  write  so  confidently  on  the  other  side  either 
to  explain  these  facts  or  deny  them.       J.  S.  W. 


SnORT  NOTES.— URCHIDS. 


Cattleya  WarBC"»wlczt  (D.  Ztinp).— Tlie  spike  you 
send  appears  to  be  identical  with  that  named  delicata. 
The  form  superlia  is  much  larger  than  the  flowers  sent. 

Angreecum  hyaloldes.— This  small  growing  species 
18  in  the  way  of  A.  citratnni,  but  baa  smaller  and  more  de- 
licate flowers  ;  it  is  extremely  free  flowering  ;  a  small  plant 
la  Mr.  Coming's  collection,  at  Albany,  only  3  inches  in 
height  is  bearing  sLvty-four  flowerd  on  six  spilces.— F. 
GOLDRING. 

Cymbldlum  eburneam.— We  hear  that  in  Slessrs 
Backhouse's  nursery,  at  York,  there  is  a  grand  specimen  of 
this  Orchid  In  vigorous  health,  and  bearing  no  fewer  than 
twenty  flowers,  the  pure  wax-like  texture  of  which  in  com- 
bination with  the  deep  green,  grassy  foliage  must  produce 
a  charming  effect. 

5115.— Calanthes.— These  like  a  liberal  supply  of 
moisture  both  in  the  atmospltere  and  at  the  roots,  i  p.,  pro- 
vided the  temperature  in  which  they  gr.iw  is  high,  say  65-^ 
at  night.  Tliey  go  wrong  from  various  causes.  Tt)0  nuicli 
moisture  with  a  low  temiierature  will  cause  the  leaves  to 
spot  :over-potting  will  also  do  so.  The  bulbs  not  being 
well  ripened  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  leaves  being  re- 
tained later  than  usual. —J.  DODGLAS. 


A  fine  spike  of  Odontoglossum  orle- 

pum  has  reached  us  from  Dr.  Vaterfon's  well- 
known  collection  at  Fernfield,  Bridge  of  Allan  ; 
it  measured  about  a  yard  in  length,  was  widely 
branched,  and  carried  no  fewer  than  thirty  fully- 
developed  flowers.  Though  about  the  variety 
there  was  nothing  remarkable,  the  spike  it:  ques- 
tion was  highly  attractive,  and  bore  evidence  of 
Dr.  Paterson's  skill  as  a  cool  Orchid  grower.  Ac- 
compan3ing  this  were  two  forms  of  Lyca.'!te 
Skinneri,  one  having  an  unusually  fine  crimson 
lip.  A  very  large  spathe  of  Calla  a:lhiopica,  mea- 
suring 6  inches  by  8  inches,  was  also  sent  by  Dr. 
Paterson. 

Striped  petalled  Cattleya  Trianse  —A 

singular  form  of  C.  Trian.-E  has  been  sent  to  us  by 
Mr.  D.  Kemp,  Dunlop  Stewarton,  Ayrshire.  The 
sepals  and  petals,  instead  of  being  of  a  uniform 
mauve  tint,  are  flaked  and  striped  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  giving  the  flower  a  very  quaint  appear- 
ance. The  three  flowers  on  the  spike  sent  were  of 
medium  size.  The  plant,  though  a  small  one, 
imported  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Kemp  observes,  has 
developed  six  flowering  bulbs  this  season.  This 
form  is  apparently  similar  to  that  named  Massan- 
geana.  Last  year  a  flower  of  C.  Trianjc  was  sent 
to  us  having  yellow  stripes  running  through  the 
middle  of  the  petals.  Whether  these  striped  forms 
will  be  permanent  remains  to  be  seen. 

Dendrobium    flmbrlatum    oculatum. 

—  I  have  just  seen  at  the  Castle  gardens,  War- 
wick, a  magnificent  specimen  of  this  Orchid.  It 
is  5  feet  high,  and  is  covered  with  beautiful  blooms. 
It  has  no  fewer  than  thirty-one  flower -spikes, 
containing  about  400  flowers,  there  being  from  ten 
to  fifteen  on  each  spike.  They  do  not  spring  from 
the  top  only,  but  all  down  the  stems.  Mr.  Christie 
has  been  remarkably  successful  with  his  small  col- 
lection of  Orchids,  and  on  the  occasion  of  my 
visit  I  noticed  a  fine  specimen  of  Dendrobium 
densiflorum  with  eight  large  flower-spikes. — J. 
Lloyd  Evans,  Warmch 

Oattleya  amethyetoglossa.— Having  re- 
gard to  the  extreme  beauty  of  this  Orchid  and  its 
distinctness  from  almost  all  other  Cattleyas,  it  is 
not  so  often  met  with  well  grown  in  Orchid  col- 
lections as  one  would  suppose.  The  tall  slender 
bulbs,  rising  some  2  feet  or  3  feet  in  height,  when 
terminated  by  huge  clusters  of  its  lovely  blossoms, 
render  the  plant  remarkably  attractive.  The 
flowers,  generally  about  4  inches  across,  have 
sepals  of  a  delicate  mauve,  more  or  less  copiously 
spotted  with  mulberry-coloured  blotches,  while 
the  labellum  is  of  a  rich  ro.sy  violet,  varying  in  in- 
tensity to  a  very  deep  amethyst.  In  Mr.  Bonny's 
Orchid  houses  at  Downs  Park  Road,  Hackney,  this 
Cattleya  is  now  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
Orchids  in  flower.  It  is  grown  to  perfection  in  this 
nursery  in  an  intermediate  house  with  the  general 
collection  of  Cattleyas.  It  is  afforded  plenty  of 
light,  so  as  to  well  mature  the  bulbs,  which  no 
doubt  is  the  secret  of  success  in  flowering  this 
Cattleya  well.  Among  the  number  of  plants  here 
several  forms  may  be  singled  out  as  being  much 
superior  to  others  as  regards  the  brightness  and 
richness  of  colour.  Among  the  numerous  C. 
Triatffi  varieties  in  flower  here  there  is  one  almost 
the  counterpart  of  the  superb  Bonnyana  sent  from 
Tring  Park  last  week,  and  described  at  page  178. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  that  among  the  Phalajnop- 
sis  Schilleriana  in  flower  some  are  scented,  others 
not ;  one  plant,  bearing  a  ten-flowered  spike,  was 
deliciously  perfumed. — V. 


LETTERS  FROM  INDIA. 

Botanical  gardens  are  not  always  what  the 
name  would  lead  one  to  infer.  Some  are  simply 
an  overgrown  mass  of  all  sorts  of  tropical  Palms 
and  trees  without  attempt  at  arrangement.  Some 
are  waste  jungle,  to  supply  a  few  flowers  weekly 
to  a  crammed  class  of  medical  students,  with  a 
Palm  house,  conservatory,  and  nurseries,  all  in  a 
state  of  disorder,  particularly  the  overgrown 
Palm  house.  Others  are  kept  up  well,  solely  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  governor  or  Her  Majesty's  represen- 
tative, and  as  long  as  the  curator  supplies  plen'y 


of  flowers  and  other  things  for  the  governor's 
table  and  garden,  nothing  further  is  required. 
Some  botanical  gardens  have  done  much  good 
through  introducing  plants,  such  as  the  Cinchona, 
for  instance,  into  India,  I  wonder  if  the  authori- 
ties that  be  think  they  do  their  duty  to  those  gar- 
deners who  first  brought,  propagated,  and  found 
out,  I  think,  at  least  in  one  instance,  the  way  to 
manufacture  one  valuable  medicine  ?  These  men 
never  get  more  than  from  250  to  500  rupees  per 
month,  even  the  best  of  them,  and  if  they  live  to 
serve  a  period  of  thirty  years  in  a  tropical  climate, 
they  only  get  about  half  pay  on  which  to  re- 
tire. With  regard  to  curators  of  botanical  gar- 
dens, good  men  have  been  sent  out  from  Kew  and 
other  places— men  well  up  in  the  science  of  gar- 
dening, and  also  able  to  hold  their  own  with 
Government  oflicials.  But  the  general  class  of 
men  sent  out  are  far  too  young,  and  armed  with 
little  or  no  experience,  and  conceited,  too,  at 
being  elevated  from  an  improver  to  a  full-grown 
assistant  in  a  Government  garden.  Most  gar- 
deners know  to  their  cost  that  it  takes  about 
fifteen  jears  to  become  fairly  well  up  in 
the  art,  no  matter  however  good  their  training ; 
such  men  are  wanted  for  botanical  garden  work. 
They  also  want  more  pay.  They  should  be  well  up 
in  all  English  garden  work  ;  a  man  able  to  com- 
mand other  men  under  him,  and  conduct  matters 
with  reason  and  discretion.  He  should  be,  more- 
over, a  professional  propagator— one  who  has  been 
in  every  department  in  some  large  English 
nursery,  and  thoroughly  well  educated.  There 
are  plenty  of  such  men  in  England.  Such 
gardeners  would  be  a  credit  to  the  Government 
and  a  boon  to  society.  Botanical  gardens  abroad 
should  also  be  made  and  la  d  out  in  a  more  suitable 
way.  They  could  be  made  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  which  they  are  instituted  as  well  as  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  the  public.  In  this,  I  think, 
more  should  be  left  to  the  curator,  who  should 
always  be  consulted  in  such  matters.  This  he 
seldom  is ;  indeed,  it  is  astonishing  how  little  a 
gardener  is  supposed  to  know  about  his  own  busi- 
ness by  his  employer.  The  scope  for  landscape 
gardening  is  generally  very  great  inside  the 
Tropics,  and  much  remains  to  be  done  ;  but  work 
of  this  kind  will  never  be  carried  out  till  better 
men  aie  sent  out,  and  that  means  better  induce- 
ments for  men  to  come.  C.  Maries. 


Foi  ms  of  Ivy.— Many  readers  of  The  Gahpen  must 
feel  grateful  to  "  Veronica  "  for  his  instructive  remarks 
(p.  141)  on  the  different  foimsof  Ivy.  'J  hey  came  to  rae 
most  opportunely  when  I  was  comparing  Ivy  leaves,  nnd 
found  myself  at  a  loss  to  name  some  of  them  It  is  kind 
ol  the  well-informed  to  write  s'-metime s  on  common  things 
which  many  possess,  thus  adding  new  interest  to  their 
culture  —A.  G. 

"English  Flower  Garden.''—It  would  be  hard  to 

overrate  the  value  of  this  book,  .^ome  sort  of  glossary  in  the 
shape  of  foot  notes,  exp'aining  the  meaning  of  the  names 
of  the  plants,  is  the  great  desidetatiim.  It  would  be  a 
good  plan  if  a  number  of  amateur  gardeners  were  to  join 
together,  divide  the  alphabet  amongst  them,  ami  at  once 
order  the  best  plants,  to  exchange  with  each  other  after- 
wards as  far  as  p-acticable. — Kl).  FISON,  Allington  Uouee, 
Ipswich. 

Royal  Horticulfural  Society — We  are  informed 
that,  in  addition  to  the  fortnightly  meetings,  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  the  Council  of  the  International 
Health  Kxhibition  to  hold  montlily  exhibitions  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  in  the  conservatoi  y  on  the  following  dates,  when 
prizes  amountirg  to  £1000  will  be  offered  for  competition, 
viz.  :  May  27,  Juno  24,  July  22,  August  12  (cottagers'  show) 
anil  26,  September  23,  and  October  14  and  23.  Schedules 
arc  now  being  prepared,  and  may  be  had  on  applicition.  A 
meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  will  take 
place  at  South  Kensington  on  March  11. 

N  atnln^  plants. — Four  kinds  of  plants  or  flowers 
onttt  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
specimens  are  sent, 

Natnes  of  plants.— T.  J,  B.—l,  2,  and  27  are  varie- 
ties of  Narcissus  Tazetta  ;  3.  N.  Pseudo-narcissus  (appa- 
rently the  variety  named  princeps). jlf.G.— Abies  pec- 

tinata. G.    0.    31.- A    very   fine   variety   of    Cattleya 

Trian.!;.  remarkable  for  the  prolonged  lobe  of  the  labellum 

and  its  rich  colour. J.  B.  Backhmtse. — Andromeda  flori- 

bunda. D.  C— Triteleia  uniflora, W.  B.—l,  Odonto- 
glossum triumphans  ;  2,  in  the  way  of  O  mulus  (a  scarce 

variety). W.   .'Shepherd. — 1.  Pandanns  graminifolius ;  2, 

Pileamuscosa  :  3,  Panicum  variegatum  ;  4,  Marantavlttata. 
C.  M.  0.— We  think  we  have  seen  forms  of  Rhododen- 
dron ciliatum  quite  identical  with  that  of  which  you  setd 
flowers. 
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"ThlalBsn  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather :  but 

The  art  itself  is  Natdkb."— SAafcespeare. 


A  DAFFODIL  CONFERENCE. 
Now  that  Narcissi  hold  snch  an  important  place  in 
our  outdoor  gardens,  and  the  varieties  of  them  are 
becoming  so  numerous  and  their  nomenclature  so 
bewildering,  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  it  is  intended 
to  hold  a  special  exhibition  of  them  this  season 
and,  moreover,  to  hold  a  conference  respecting 
them.  This,  we  understand,  is  to  take  place  at 
South  Kensington  early  in  April,  where  no  doubt 
there  will  be  a  large  gathering  of  people  in- 
terested in  these  beautiful  flowers.  A  paper  on 
Daffodils  will  be  read,  and  everyone  will  be  at 
liberty  to  take  part  in  the  discussion.  This 
movement  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  it  has  our  heartiest  support.  We 
wish  that  other  important  tribes  of  garden  plants 
could  be  dealt  with  in  a  similar  way.  One  of  the 
principal  results  from  such  meetings  as  this 
should,  we  think,  be  a  uniform  system  of  nomen- 
clature throughout  the  country,  for  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Narcissi  names  are  becoming  some- 
what mixed.  Another  good  point  would  be  to 
draw  up  selections  of  the  best  kinds,  the  most 
beautiful,  and  the  most  distinct.  There  are  a 
great  many  Daffodils  too  much  alike,  the  distin- 
guishing characters  of  which  can  only  be  seen  by 
the  specialist.  In  short,  we  cannot  bat  think 
that  such  a  meeting  as  that  proposed  would  tend 
to  give  us  a  wider  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  classes  of  plants  which   our   gardens 


NOTES  ON  RHODODENDRONS. 
In  August,  1882, 1  paid  a  visit  to  Ireland,  hoping 
to  find  some  of  the  rarer  Sikkim  and  Bhotan  Rho- 
dodendrons surviving  in  the  open  air.  The  mild, 
damp,  congenial  climate  seemed  to  promise  better 
things  than  had  generally  happened  in  most  parts 
of  England  and  the  Continent  to  these  plants ; 
and  as  I  had  found  very  interesting  survivals  in 
parts  of  Brittany,  in  Cornwall,  in  Wales,  and  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  I  hoped  for  even  brighter  luck 
in  Ireland.  Some  of  the  very  grandest  of  the  Rho- 
dodendrons are  nearly  hardy  with  us ;  but  what 
a  world  there  is  in  the  word  nearly,  even  in  the 
mildest  of  winters  !  For  instance,  last  year  an 
8-toot  high  R.  argenteum  bore  the  winter  well 
till  the  fatal  bitter  month  of  March  caught  it  in 
bloom  and  froze  the  flowers  through  and  through, 
and  stunted  some  of  the  leaf-buds,  destroying 
absolutely,  however,  only  those  leaf-buds  which 
were  in  immediate  contact  with  the  bloom- 
buds,  and  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
sympathetically  affected,  and  so  fell  victims 
to  the  cold,  for  in  the  true  K.  argenteum  the 
bloom-buds  always  open  long  before  the  leaf- 
buds.  On  the  other  hand,  a  plant  of  R.  grande 
under  a  north  wall  did  well,  and  set  two  splen- 
did blossom-buds,  although  only  4  feet  high ; 
while  a  much  larger  plant  of  the  same  species 
produced  blossoms  fit  to  show  at  South  Kensing- 
ton. Last  winter,  however,  was  exceptionally 
mild,  as  we  all  know,  and  in  rougher  years  bloom- 
buds  and  leaf-buds  alike  may  be  destroyed.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  plants  £ire  thereby  killed. 


but  more  generally  there  takes  place  what  Mr. 
Noble  (whose  "  old  experience  "  in  this  branch  of 
horticulture  is  notorious)  well  described  to  me  as 
*'  dwindling  away."  Each  year,  or  nearly  so,  with 
some  species,  the  main  shoot  of  each  branch  is 
cut  back  by  cold.  Later  on  side  shoots  replace 
it,  but  the  vigour  of  the  plant  is  injured ;  its 
habit  gets  stunted  and  unnatural ;  flower-bads 
never  or  rarely  form ;  and  by  and  by  the  poor 
cripple  perishes,  or  is  pat  out  of  its  misery.  To 
see  such  specimens  in  a  garden  is  a  mournful 
sight,  although  it  is  scarcely  less  so  to  see  their 
pot-bound  starved  brethren  sweltering  in  some 
blazing  conservatory.  Truly,  these  Rhododendrons 
must  have  iron  constitutions  to  endure  the  terrible 
treatment  they  often  meet  with  both  out-of-doors 
and  in,  and  yet  sometimes  to  survive. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  seeds  and  plants 
of  the  Sikkim  species  were  distributed  from  Kew, 
and  somewhat  later  on  the  Bhotan  species,  through 
Mr.  Nuttall,  over  a  great  part  of  Europe.  Many 
of  the  plants  were  grown  awhile  under  glass  or 
some  protection,  and  then  turned  out  to  make 
room  for  more  fashionable  novelties.  For  several 
years  I  have  been  searching  many  paits  of  Europe 
to  see  the  survivors  of  these  plants.  Here  and 
there  the  original  plants  have  been  found  in 
various  cocdilions  of  preservation ;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  they  appear  to  have  "  dwindled  away  " 
by  the  process  above  described,  or  to  have  been 
choked  out  of  existence  by  the  common  hardy  Rho- 
dodendrons among  which  they  had  been  planted. 
Many  a  fruitless  journey  have  I  made  to  the  sitesof 
well-recorded  former  collections.  In  Iieland,  how- 
ever, I  hoped  for  something  better,  and  in  the 
Glasnevin  Gardens,  to  begin  with,  I  was  not  dis- 
appointed. 

So  much  has  recently  been  wiitten  aboat  these 
beautiful  gardens,  that  I  need  not  now  dwell 
on  the  feelings  of  admiration  with  which  I  always 
view  them.  On  my  first  visit,  Mr.  ]\loore  (who 
may  well  be  proud  of  the  moouments  of  his  own 
and  his  father's  labours)  was  lecturing  in  one  of 
the  plant  houses,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  hearing  his  remarks.  When  these  were 
concluded,  he  accompanied  me,  and  I  owe  him 
many  thanks  for  the  interest  and  zeal  with  which 
he  helped  me  to  hunt  the  shrubberies,  and  to  find, 
examine,  and  name  several  relics  of  "30  years 
ago "  still  lingering  in  sheltered  nooks  and 
hollows,  or  protected,  but  not  swallowed  up,  by 
other  shrubs. 

R.  HooKEKl,  to  my  surprise,  seemed  fairly 
flourishing.  I  do  not  remember  whether  it  had 
bloomed  out  of  doors;  there  certainly  were  no 
bloom-buds.  Although  I  have  received  vague 
tidings  of  its  survival  elsewhere,  I  have  nowhere 
else  except  in  Glasnevin  Garden  seen  this  rare 
species  growing  in  the  open  air ;  bat  why  I  scarcely 
know,  for  it  is  said  to  grow  in  its  native  land  in 
company  with  R.  eximinm,  which  is  far  from 
being  very  tender.  R.  Hookeri  is  not  a  native  of 
Sikkim,  but  of  Bhotan,  and  it  offers  an  excellent 
illustration  of  how  the  latter  country  furnishes 
so  many  equivalents  (like,  and  yet  unlike) 
of  the  Rhododendrons  of  the  former.  In 
Sikkim,  the  species  is  R.  Thomsoni,  so  well  known 
and  comparatively  hardy,  with  its  almost  round 
leaves  and  waxen  bells  of  blood- red  flowers.  In 
Bhotan,  the  equivalent  is  R.  Hookeri,  with  florets 
very  similar  in  colour  and  shape,  but  much  more 
numerous,  and  holding  themselves  differently. 
The  calyx,  moreover,  is  distinct,  and  the  leaves 
very  peculiarly  so.  These  last  are  oblong,  and 
show  underneath  on  the  nerves  most  curious  tufts 


n  this  respect  R.  Hookeri  stands  quite  alone,  so 
far  as  I  know,  no  other  Rhododendron  showing 
this  peculiarity,  which  is  not  transmitted  to 
hybrids,  of  which  I  have  raised  a  numerous 
progeny.  It  breeds  freely  with  that  most  diflicult 
of  breeders,  R.  fulgens,  both  ways,  with  many 
forms  of  R.  arboreum,  R.  barbatum,  R.  campylo- 
carpum,  and  R.  ponticum  and  the  ordinary  hardy 
hybrids,  also  with  R.  argenteum,  bat  not  with  R. 
Falconeri  or  with  R.  grande,  and  this  last  fact 
confirms  me  in  the  persuasion  that  R.  argenteum 
and  R.  grande  must  be  kept  apart.  My  other 
reasons  need  not  be  mentioned  here.  With  the 
scaly-leafed  Rhododendrons  I  have  only  succeeded 
as  yet  in  breeding  with  R.  dahuricum. 

I  have  called  R.  Hookeri  rare.  At  Kew  there 
was  a  fine  plant  in  the  temperate  house,  which 
died  a  few  years  ago.  On  my  mentioning  this  to 
my  most  liberal  friend,  Mr.  Anderson-Henry,  he 
replaced  the  loss.  To  him  I  also  owe  my  two 
finest  plants,  which,  after  what  I  saw  at  Glasnevin, 
I  shall  with  comfort  consign  to  my  canvas  house 
(about  which  more  hereafter).  My  friend,  Mr. 
Luscombe,  must  have  grown  and  bred  from  it, 
to  judge  by  certain  plants  which  he  kindly  sent 
me  many  years  back.  In  various  places  I  have 
met  with  it,  but  it  is  certainly  rare.  The  flowers 
must  not  be  judged  of  by  the  very  poor  plate  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine.  When  well  and  gene- 
rously grown,  the  truss  is  large  and  handsome,  as 
well  as  most  brilliant  in  colour.  Mr.  Booth  found 
it  in  Bhotan,  growing  with  R.  eximium,  which  is 
to  the  Sikkim  R.  Falconeri  what  R.  Hookeri  is  to 
the  Sikkim  R.  Thomsoni;  but  R.  eximium  has 
strange  vagaries  of  its  own,  which  are  rather 
puzzling,  such,  for  instance,  as  deferring  its  spring 
shoots  often  until  August,  when  they  glow  with 
an  orange  tomentum,  like  tawny  Sunflowers.  R. 
Hookeri,  on  the  other  hand,  is  early  in  its  growth. 

My  next  notable  "  find ''  at  Glasnevin  was  a  real 
veteran  of  R.  lanatum  ;  but  I  have  trespassed  on 
your  space  for  the  present  quite  long  enough. 

Vale/vood,  Haslemere.  J.  H.  Mangles. 


SPRING  FLOWERS  AT  THE  HOLME, 
GODALMING. 

The  late  Mr.  Nelson's  garden  at  Aldborough  was 
known  far  and  wide  for  its  wealth  of  hardy  plant 
treasures  of  almost  every  kind,  but,  unfortunately, 
owing  to  the  rather  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the 
county  in  which  Aldborough  is  situated  the  gar- 
den was  visited  by  but  few  compared  with  the 
number  who  had  a  desire  to  see  a  collection  about 
which  they  had  heard  so  much.  It  is^  therefore 
gratifying  to  find  that  the  main  portion  of  the 
Aldborough  collection  has  been  transferred  to  the 
garden  of  Captain  Nelson,  The  Holme,  Godalming, 
an  easy  distance  from  London.  This  garden  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  other  day,  and 
were  highly  interested  with  it.  It  is  not  a  large 
place,  but  lies  high  and  dry  on  a  sandy,  loamy 
soil,  a  capital  position  in  which  to  grow  bul- 
bous plants— the  chief  attraction  of  the  garden. 
In  very  few  gardens  could  such  complete  collec. 
tions  of  species  and  varieties  be  found  of  such 
genera  as  Crocus,  Scilla.  and  Narcissus,  a  circum- 
stance which  renders  the  collection  particularly 
valuable.  The  late  Mr.  Nelson  was  an  industrious 
collector  of  plants  and  a  skilful  cultivator  of  them, 
and  his  much-prized  collection  could  not  have 
fallen  into  better  hands  than  those  of  his  brother, 
who  possesses  a  keen  love  for  plants,  grows  them 
well,  and  knows  them  thoroughly.  It  would  be  a 
diflBcult  matter  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
many  plants  which  we  saw  in  bloom  here  that  in- 
terested us,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  noting  a 
few  which  particularly  engaged  our  attention. 
First  of  all  there  was  the  Netted  Iris,  and  we  must 
confess  that  we  had  never  before  seen  the  plant  in 
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such  perfection.  The  garden  fairly  teemed  with 
it,  and  in  one  long  bed  entirely  filled  with  it  there 
must  have  been  hundreds  of  blossoms  opened  at 
once,  and  as  we  saw  them  waving  in  the  breeze 
witli  the  pale  green  foliage  overtopping  the  richly 
tinted  blossoms,  it  was  one  of  the  prettiest  floral 
sights  we  have  seen  for  many  a  day. 

It  was  a  special  hobby  of  the  late  Mr.  Nelson 
to  raise  seedlings,  particularly  of  bulbous  plants, 
antl  this  Iris  reticulata  was  one  of  those  he  took  in 
hand.  He  raised  quantities  of  seedlings,  and 
from  among  these  have  been  selected  several  dis- 
tinct forms  as  regards  colour,  so  that  Captain 
Nelson  possesses  four  or  five  distinct  varieties. 
Besides  the  typical  form,  there  is  the  well-known 
early-flowering  Krelagei ;  then  there  is  one 
with  larger  flowers  than  those  of  the  type  and 
with  tall  foliage.  This  is  appropriately  named 
major.  Then  there  are  two  or  three  others,  which 
vary  in  point  of  colour.  One  named  ccerulea  is  a 
lovely  colour,  a  clear  blue.  It  is  so  distinct  from 
all  the  rest,  as  to  be  readily  distinguishable  at  a 
distance.  This  lovely  variety  is  probably  identi- 
cal with  that  named  cyanea,  respecting  which 
Prof.  Foster  has  written  of  late.  Another  distinct 
form  is  named  atro-ccerulea,  and  still  another  is 
apparently  a  cross  between  the  Krelagei  variety 
and  the  type,  for  it  is  exactly  intermediate  in 
point  of  colour. 

Next  to  the  Netted  Irises  the  Scillas  are  the 
most  attractive.  Here  one  may  see,  we  imagine, 
every  known  form  of  S.  bifolia,  which  number 
some  half-a-dozen.  Besides  the  type  and  the 
pure  white  (alba),  the  rose-coloured  (rosea) 
— all  lovely  varieties — there  is  a  most  deli- 
cate pink  one,  named  carnea,  the  gem  of 
the  whole  group.  Another,  a  large-spiked  form 
with  pale  blue  flowers,  named  pallida,  is  equally 
beautiful ;  but  the  finest  of  all  in  point  of  size  and 
depth  of  colour  is  the  Taurian  variety  (taurica), 
with  spikes  twice  the  ordinary  size  and  crowds  of 
flowers  of  the  richest  blue  imaginable,  intensified 
by  the  ruddy  tinge  of  the  stalks.  The  red-tinged 
stalk,  however,  is  not  an  absolute  character  of 
this  variety,  as  there  is  a  form  here  precisely 
identical  with  it  in  other  respect^*,  but  with  green 
stems.  The  common  Siberian  Squills  make  cheery 
little  patches  by  themselves,  and  among  other 
s-pecies  is  S.  puschkinioides,  a  rare  plant,  though 
not  nearlj'  so  beautiful  as  either  of  the  foregoing. 
Puschkinia  libanotica,  with  porcelain-blue  bell-like 
flowers  striped  with  deep  blue,  was  just  unfolding 
its  spikes  ;  also  the  little  P.  scilloides.  The 
Chionodoxa  was  of  course  in  its  full  beauty,  and 
some  were  very  strong  masses,  having  been  un- 
disturbed for  a  few  years,  which  is  just  what  this 
plant  likes.  Besides  C.  Lucilia?,  the  new  C.  sar- 
densis  was  in  bloom  ;  it  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
Lucili:e,  but  the  flowers  are  entirely  blue,  except 
the  central  white  cone  of  stamens. 

The  Crocus  collection  is  a  rich  one,  and  a  great 
many  species  were  in  full  bloom.  Besides  the 
commoner  kinds,  such  as  stellaris,  chrysanthus, 
aureus,  susianus,  and  others,  there  were  a  few 
choice  ones  that  greatly  interested  us.  The  gem 
of  the  whole  collection  we  thought  was  C.  Wel- 
deni  violaceus.  Weldeni  itself  is  a  very  pretty 
Crocus,  having  white  flowers  grained  on  the  out- 
side of  the  petals  with  purple  ;  but  the  violaceus 
form  is  a  much  showier  plant,  the  llowers  being 
pure  white  inside  and  heavily  grained  with  violet- 
purple  exteriorly.  We  had  never  seen  this  charm- 
ing Crocus  before;  hence  we  imagine  it  must  be 
extremely  rare.  Would  that  it  could  be  repre- 
sented m  every  collection  of  spring  flowers. 
Another  rare  Crocus  was  etruscus,  with  violet- 
purple  flowers.  Two  forms  of  C.  chrysanthus  also 
are  worthy  of  note.  One  is  named  f  usco-lineatus, 
with  the  petals  heavily  pencilled  outside  with 
black  ;  the  other,  named  fusco-tinctus,  has  the 
exteriors  of  the  petals  grained  with  black. 

The  Snowdrops  were  on  the  wane,  though  there 
was  ample  evidence  of  how  fine  they  had  been. 
CJrape  Hyacinths  were  just  coming  into  bloom,  and 
one  fully  expanded,  named  atlanticum,  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  genus.  Dog's-tooth  Violets  (Ery- 
thronium)  were  just  expanding,  and  likewise  the 
Narcissi,  of  which  there  is  an  extremely  fine  col- 
lection, including  not  only  the  bulk  o£  the  named 


varieties  in  cultivation,  but  a  number  of  seedlings 
raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Nelson,  who  made  a  spe- 
ciality of  Narcissi  raising.  In  the  greenhouse  the 
new  citron-jellow  Hoop-petticoat  (Corbularia 
c'trina)  was  flowering  finely  in  pots,  and  a  lovely 
plant  it  is  when  so  well  grown.  Besides  bulbous 
plants,  the  garden  teemed  with  a  host  of  others, 
such  as  Anemones,  Hepaticas,  Primroses  — in  fact, 
with  nearly  all  kinds  of  plants  which  render  the 
open-air  garden  beautiful  at  this  season. — W.  G. 


MOTES  OP  THE  WEEK. 


We  learn  that  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  intend  issuing  an  official  catalogue  of 
Chrysanthemum  names,  and  as  this  work  is  to  be 
entrusted  to  a  committee  of  experts,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  reliable  and  useful.  The  honorary 
secretary,  Mr.  W.  Holmes,  states  that  since  they 
have  adopted  the  title  "  National "  they  have  every 
reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  support  they  have  re- 
ceived, which  will  no  doubt  be  further  extended 
if  such  useful  work  as  that  promised  is  continued. 
Knipbofla  foliosa.— Of  this  very  fine  new 
plant,  figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  G7-l;i,  from  a  plant 
which  flowered  in  my  garden,  I  have  about  a 
dozen  strong  plants  which  I  shall  be  happy  to 
send  to  anyone  who  may  be  interested  in  it, 
personal  friends  having  priority,  in  exchange  for 
any  good  or  new  bulbs  or  other  hardy  plants. 
I  want  especially  the  newer  forms  of  Narcissi, 
Hellebores,  or  any  good  species  of  Tulips  which  I 
hive  not  got.  This  Kniphofia  flowers  late  in  the 
season,  and  I  should  not  advise  its  being  planted 
out,  except  in  warm  sheltered  districts,  without 
some  protection.  It  is  very  distinct  from  any 
other  species  I  know  both  in  colour  and  habit. — 
H.  T.  Elwes,  Preston,  Cirencester. 
A  Wloklow  garden.— Yesterday  I  spent 

one  of  the  days  of  a  gardener's  life  at .    Such 

a  garden  I  never  saw,  not  even  in  Ireland — Snow- 
drops, Crocuses,  Daffodils,  and  Anemone  apennina 
literally  by  the  acre ;  Rhododendron  arboreuro, 
big  bushes  from  7  feet  to  8  feet  high  with  hundreds 
of  trusses,  and  beside  them  Bamboos  from  10  feet 
to  15  feet  waving  in  the  wind.  Here  a  plant  of 
Nymphfea  alba  rosea  last  August  had  eighteen 
flowers  and  buds  I  E.  ciliatum  was  magnificent 
among  the  Bamboos,  and  apink-flowered  seedling 
15  feet  high  was  a  picture  of  colour  in  March. 
The  proprietor  has  lived  here  fifty-eight  years  and 
his  father  as  long  before  him,  and  both  were 
gardeners,  so  I  need  not  tell  you  what  the  place  is 
like  in  such  a  climate  and  with  natural  shelter.— F. 
W.  B. 

Sale  of  flowering  Orchids.- A  special 
sale  of  Orchids  in  flower  took  place  on  Wednesday 
last  at  Stevens'  rooms.  Over  300  lots  were  offered, 
among  them  being  some  exceedingly  choice  kinds, 
which  realised  high  prices.  The  most  remarkable 
plant  was  a  form  of  Odontoglossum  Rossi  majus, 
which  had  very  large  flowers,  with  a  labellum  fully 
twice  the  ordinary  size  and  of  snowy  whiteness. 
The  sepals  were  half  white  and  half  spotted  with 
deep  brownish  red  on  a  white  ground  ;  it  fetched 
12  guineas.  A  large  number  of  fine  plants  of  Cat- 
tleya  Trianae  were  offered  ;  the  best  forms  realised 
as  much  as  15i^  guineas,  while  others  fetched  lOi 
guineas  and  5  guineas.  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
a  large  specimen  with  a  long  spike,  W8is  sold  for 
15.V  guineas.  A  fine  plant  of  0.  Pescatorei  went 
for  7J  guineas,  O.  polyxanthum  for  Ik  guineas,  a 
hybrid  Odontoglossum  in  the  way  of  O.  Halli  for 
12  guineas;  other  good  varieties  of  0.  crispum 
realised  from  £6  to  £2  and  £i.  A  very  fine  large- 
flowered  variety  of  Dendrobium  nobile  fetched  £b, 
and  D.  Jamesianum,  an  admirable  specimen,  rea- 
lised £5  10s.  The  whole  display  at  the  rooms  on 
this  occasion  formed  a  splendid  exhibition,  as  fine 
as  we  have  ever  seen  here. 


away.  The  owner  of  Bay  Island  Farm,  Alameda 
County,  recently  found  a  curious  root  formation 
of  the  Eucalyptus  in  the  bottom  of  his  well,  about 
16  feet  below  the  surface.  The  trees  to  which  the 
roots  belong  stand  50  feet  from  the  well.  Two  roots 
pierced  through  the  brick  wall  of  the  well,  and, 
sending  off  millions  of  fibres,  formed  a  dense  mat 
that  completely  covered  the  bottom  of  the  well. 
Most  of  these  fibres  are  no  larger  than  threads, 
and  are  so  woven  and  intertwisted  as  to  form  a 
mat  as  impenetrable  and  strong  as  though  regu- 
larly woven  in  a  loom.  The  mat,  when  first  taken 
out  of  the  well,  was  water-soaked  and  covered 
with  mud,  and  nearly  all  that  a  man  could  lift, 
but  when  dry  it  was  about  as  soft  to  the  touch  as 
wool,  and  weighed  only  a  few  ounces. 


Eucalypti  as  water  drinkers.— It  ap- 
pears that  wherever  there  is  surplus  moisture  a 
large  Eucalyptus  will  prove  of  great  service,  and 
a  group  of  them  will  dispose  of  a  vast  amount  of 
house  sewerage ;  but  where  there  is  water  which 
it  is  not  desirable  to  exhaust,  as  in  a  good  well, 
it  win  be  wise  to  put  the  Eucalyptus  very  far 


PEARS  FOR  STEWING. 

These  form  a  most  acceptable  addition  to  the  list 
of  home-grown  fruits  during  the  spring  months, 
when  the  shelves  of  the  fruit  room  begin  to  present 
a  bare  look,  and  those  who  have  to  supply  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  culinary  fruits  are  taxed  to  the 
utmost  to  provide  any  variation  in  the  daily  sup- 
plies. But  to  provide  for  this  time  of  the  year 
some  care  in  the  selection  of  varieties  is  necessary, 
for  although  nearly  any  kind  of  Pears  can  be  util- 
ised for  stewing  purposes  up  to  the  time  when  the 
days  begin  to  lengthen,  they  cannot  be  relied  on 
after  February,  and  at  the  best  they  are  but  poor 
substitutes  for  the  right  sorts  ;  they  have  not  that 
beautiful  colour  when  cooked  that  the  true  stewing 
Pears  have,  and  for  keeping  late  in  the  season 
in  plump  condition  the  latter  are  simply  un- 
approachable. In  some  of  the  coldest  parts 
of  the  kingdom  it  is  necessary  to  grow 
them  as  wall  trees,  but  in  the  southern  and 
western  counties  they  may  be  most  successfully 
grown  as  bushes  or  pyramids.  In  this  locality  we 
arellvery  frequently  visited  by  severe  gales  of  wind, 
and  large  heavy  Pears  are  liable  to  be  blown  down 
before  they  are  fit  for  storing  if  on  tall  tree,  but 
on  dwarf  trees  they  are  comparatively  safe,  and 
may  be  allowed  to  hang  till  late  in  the  season. 
They  can  be  readily  protected  from  the  attacks  of 
small  birds  by  means  of  small  meshed  netting, 
although  in  hard-fleshed  kinds  tomtits  will  peck 
little  holes  close  to  their  footstalks  and  cause  de- 
cay. The  best  form  of  tree  for  such  Pears  as  these 
is  a  branched  bush,  as  in  that  case  the  sap 
is  evenly  distributed,  and  the  whole  of  the 
branches  keep  fertile  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  while  in  the  case  of  trees  in  the 
pyramid  form  the  upper  portion  is  apt  to 
thrive  at  the  expense  of  the  lower  portion.  If 
planted  about  8  feet  apart,  bush  trees  form  a  good 
background  for  central  walk  borders. 

In  forming  dwaef  speeading  bushes  the 
centre  must  be  kept  clear  of  shoots  from  the  first, 
by  cutting  down  the  young  maiden  tree  to  within 
four  or  five  buds  of  the  base ;  this  will  give  some 
good  strong  shoots  to  begin  with,  and  if  shortened 
at  the  next  winter's  pruning  to  about  half  their 
length,  a  good  head  of  shoots  will  be  formed,  and 
by  keeping  the  centre  open  and  the  outer  shoots 
regularly  disposed  and  shortened  to  about  half 
their  length  at  the  winter  pruning,  good  and 
fruitful  bushes  will  be  formed  in  from  four  to  six 
years.  After  that  they  may  be  closely  spurred 
in,  and  if  top-dressed  over  the  roots  annually  they 
should  last  many  years. 

As  regards  sorts,  I  can  confidently  recommend 
the  following  as  worthy  of  a  place  wherever  stew- 
ing Pears  are  in  request,  viz. :  Uvedale's  St.  Ger- 
main, a  very  large  Pear,  and  first-rate  in  quality ; 
Catillac,  a  grand  Pear,  not  so  large  as  the  pre- 
ceding, but  very  solid  and  heavy ;  Bellissime 
d'Hiver,  a  very  free  cropping  variety,  one  of  the 
best  for  general  use ;  Verulam,  or  Black  Wor- 
cester, a  fine  old  sort  of  medium  size,  and  one 
which  makes  a  prolific  bush ;  Leon  Leclerc  de 
Laval,  a  very  fine  stewing  I'ear,  and  one  that 
keeps  well  late  in  the  season  ;  Vicar  of  Winkfield, 
a  free  bearing  sort  of  medium  size  when  heavily 
cropped,  but  if  thinned  out  in  time  it  attains  a 
large  size.  The  above  half  dozen  sorts  will  be  found 
enough  for  any  garden,  and  equal  to  any  I  have 
ever  yet  seen  in  cultivation.        James  Gboom, 
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The  colours  of  Daffodils.  -The  shades  of 
colour  in  Daffodils  are  most  subtle  and  delicate ; 
hence  comes  the  great  difficulty  in  painting  or  in 
describing  them  correctly.  Another  difficulty  is, 
that  the  depth  of  colour  is  different  in  different 
soils  and  positions,  and  even  in  individual 
flowers  the  shades  of  yellow  vary  from  day 
to  day,  and  become  bleached  or  paler  as  the 
flowers  become  older,  especially  so  if  in  exposed 
and  sunny  positions ;  but  even  when  three  or  four 
observers  see  the  same  flowers  at  the  same  time, 
we  get  a  variety  of  opinion  as  to  their  exact 
colours.  Early  this  year  Mr.  Barr  exhibited  a 
Daffodil  which  Parkinson  described  in  1629.  This 
is  pale  in  colour,  and,  so  far  as  we  at  present  know, 
the  very  earliest  of  all  the  Daffodils ;  hence  its 
name  is  not  inappropriately  N.  pallidus  prascox. 
Here  are  three  descriptions  of  the  colour  of  this 
flower  taken  from  as  many  gardening  journals.  One 
says  :  "  Crown  clear  yellow ;  sepals  and  petals  paler 
than  the  crown."  In  another  we  have :  *'  Sepals 
and  petals  nearly  white ;  the  mouth  yellow." 
In  the  third  it  is  described  as  "  a  Dailodil  with 
very  pale  segments  and  a  light  primrose-coloured 
crown  of  equal  length ;  or  it  might  be  said  that, 
while  the  crown  wassulphur-coloured,thesegments 
were  of  the  colour  of  flowers  of  sulphur."  In  The 
Garden  we  find  two  descriptions.  At  p.  96  it  is 
called  "  early  sulphur  Daffodil,"  and  we  are  told  : 
"  The  colour  is  a  uniform  soft  canary-yellow,  or 
perhaps  more  nearly  a  sulphur  shade ;  "  again,  at 
p.  130,  it  is  called  '-a  delicate  sulphur-yellow;" 
but  as  a  fact  there  are  two  shades  of  sulphur  in 
the  flower  as  seen  at  its  freshest  and  best  state. 

"The   milk   in  ttie  Oooo-nut."— In  the 

March  number  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine  may  be 
found  a  very  interesting  article  under  the  above 
title.  The  article,  while  containing  nothing  that 
is  not  well  known  to  botanical  students,  never- 
theless, has  attractions  for  the  omnivorous  general 
reader,  and  it  is  to  such  that  we  recommend  it. 
Apart  altogether  from  the  beauty  and  usefulness 
of  the  Cocoa-nut  Palm— and  it  is  useful  and 
beautiful  in  a  hundred  ways — a  good  draught  of 
fresh  Cocoa  nut  water  in  a  tropical  land  is  a  most 
delicious  beverage.  The  writer  tells  us  that,  "  At 
eleven  o'clock  every  morning,  when  you  are  hot 
and  tired  with  the  day's  work,  your  black  servant, 
clad  from  head  to  foot  in  his  cool,  clean  white- 
linen  suit,  brings  you  in  a  tall  soda  glass  full  of 
a  clear,  light,  crystal  liquid,  temptingly  displayed 
against  the  yellow  background  of  a  chased  Benares 
brass-work  tray.  The  lump  of  ice  bobs  enticingly 
up  and  down  in  the  centre  of  the  tumbler,  or 
clinks  musically  against  the  edge  of  the  glass  as 
he  carries  it  along.  You  take  the  cool  cup  thank- 
fully, and  swallow  it  down  at  one  long  draught — 
fresh  as  a  May  morning,  pure  as  an  English  hillside 
spring,  delicate  as— well,  as  Coco-nut  water. 
None  but  itself  can  be  its  parallel.  It  is  certainly 
the  most  delicious,  dainty,  transparent,  crystal 
drink  ever  invented." 

Bones  v.  crocks. — For  most  plants  grown 
in  earthenware  pots,  glazed  or  porous,  as  the  case 
may  be,  there  are  but  few  that  do  not  require 
ample  drainage.  Crocks  are  very  convenient  and 
mechanically  well-nigh  perfect  perhaps,  but  the 
thought  now  and  then  crops  up  that  the  plants,  if 
consulted  as  to  their  wishes,  might  like  something 
more  palatable  to  their  delicate  spongioles  than 
baked  earth'can  ever  be.  Thus  all  plants  gy  psophilons 
(a  long  word  for  lime-loving  species)  would  appre- 
ciate nodules  of  lime  rubbish  or  broken  limestone 
itself  to  the  broken  potteryware  generally  given 
them.  Even  Camellias,  Ericas,  Azaleas,  and  other 
lime-haters  treat  oyster  shells  very  affectionately, 
twining  their  roots  about  them  very  tenaciously 
whenever  they  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  crocks. 
But  when  we  come  to  gross-feeding  and  rapid- 
growing  plants,  why  not  use  something  absolutely 
manurial  ?  Charcoal  as  drainage  keeps  fresh  for 
a  long  time  and  serves  as  a  filter  in  retaining  ele- 
ments manurial — becomes  a  savings-bank,  in  fact, 
on  which  the  hungriest  of  roots  may  draw  freely 
whenever  they  are  at  all  in  want  of  supplies.  Bones 
roughly  broken  are  mechanically  well-nigh  as  effi- 


cient as  broken  flower-pots,  and  that  they  possess, 
in  addition,  plant  food  of  the  most  stimulating 
kind  goes  without  the  saying.  Even  Orchids  of 
the  dainty  Dendrochilum  type  appreciate  bones 
as  drainage  just  as  Cypripedes  of  the  C.  concolor, 
C.  niveum,  and  C.  Godefroyiaj  section— Gypso- 
philes — like  a  drainage  medium  of  broken  lime- 
stone. But  for  strong-growing  foliage  plants  and 
fruit  trees  in  pots  there  is  nothing  like  bones  as 
drainage. 

The  Edelweiss  of  New  Zealand.— The 

Rev.  W.  S.  Green,  a  well-known  member  of  the 
Alpine  Club,  has  just  written  a  very  interesting 
account  of  an  ascent  of  Mount  Cook  (alt.,  12,348 
feet),  the  highest  mountain  in  the  colony,  and  at 
p.  196  of  "  The  High  Alps  of  New  Zealand,"  he 
thus  alludes  to  the  New  Zealand  Edelweiss  (Heli- 
chrysum  grandiceps) ;  "  The  old  moraine  (alt.,  3700 
feet)  was  consolidated  by  the  disintegration  of 
the  rocks  composing  it,  and  afforded  soil  for  nu- 
merous  tufts  of   Sword   Grass    (Aoiphylla)  and 


A't'uj  Zealand  Edelweiss  {Helichrijsitm  ffrandiceps). 

smaller  plants.  Here  for  the  first  time  we  found 
the  New  Zealand  Edelweiss,  and  my  men  seemed 
to  take  fresh  heart  after  all  their  fagging  work 
when  we  had  our  hatbands  adorned  wich  the 
familiar  little  felt-like  flowers.  Boss  (one  of  the 
Swiss  guides  who  accompanied  Mr.  Green)  had  a 
piece  of  Swiss  Edelweiss  in  his  hat,  so  we  were 
able  to  institute  a  comparison  on  the  spot.  Our 
new-found  treasure  grew  somewhat  taller ;  its 
leaves  were  smaller,  and  the  petals  (bracts)  shorter 
and  less  pointed  than  in  its  Swiss  namesake.  The 
species  were  not  identical,  but  at  any  rate  they  were 
first  cousins."  Our  little  shetch  from  a  specimen 
kindly  furnished  by  a  friend  gives  a  good 
general  idea  of  the  inflorescence  and  foliage. 
If  good  seeds  could  be  obtained — and  the  plant  is 
as  amenable  to  cultivation  as  is  the  Swiss  species 
— it  would  soon  become  popular  in  our  gardens. 
The  distribution  of  Gnaphalium  is  interesting  ;  a 
bright  golden-flowered  species  is  common  in  the 
dry  Rice  fields  in  Borneo,  at  an  altitude  of  3000 
feet. 

On  transplanting  shrubs. — We  often 
read  that  shrubs  should  be  well  watered  imme- 
diately after  they  are  transplanted,  but  a  much 
better  plan  is  to  water  the  shrubs  every  day  for  a 


week  or  longer  before  they  are  dug  up  or  removed 
as  well  as  afterwards.  The  same  principle  is 
applicable  to  cut  flowers  which  are  to  be  sent  long 
distances  by  post.  They  should  be  cut  early  and 
be  placed  in  tepid  water  for  an  hour  ere  they  are 
packed  for  transit.  If  thus  treated  and  after- 
wards packed  tightly  on  a  thin  layer  of  moist 
wood  Moss,  they  will  keep  fresh  much  longer  than 
if  not  watered  ere  starting.  Of  course  in  the  case 
of  flowers  they  travel  best  when  cut  in  the  bud 
stage.  Experience  will  yield  some  few  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  but  it  is  nearly  invariably  true.  The 
Japanese  gardeners,  who  remove  large  Camellias 
and  other  flowering  shrubs  into  their  houses  and 
temples  as  they  come  into  flower,  always  take 
time  by  the  forelock  in  this  matter,  and  water 
the  roots  copiously  ere  they  are  disturbed.  So 
treated,  it  is  but  very  rarely  that  any  injury  is 
done  by  the  removal,  and  the  plants  after  bloom- 
ing are  relegated  to  their  open-air  quarters  with 
the  utmost  unconcern,  just  as  Mr.  Waterer  moves 
about  his  flowering  Rhododendrons. 

Art  in  the  garden.— -In  the  March  No. 
of  the  Miiijaziiic  nf  Art  there  is  an  article  under 
the  above  heading,  and  it  contains  a  good  deal  of 
nonsense  on  the  subject  of  slopes,  curves,  and 
terrases,  none  of  which  are  absolutely  essential 
to  a  garden.  The  author  reminds  us  of  those 
people  who  waste  much  time  on  compficated 
dinner-table  decorations  and  forget  the  food  and 
its  due  service.  In  a  word,  it  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten  that  a  garden  is  a  place  for  plants  useful 
and  ornamental,  rather  than  for  terraces  and 
stonework  or  statuary  and  fountains.  Statuary 
and  fountains  are  welcome  in  a  hot  and  sunny 
land,  'out  out  of  place  in  our  dripping  climate. 
Terraced  gardens  are  right  and  often  beautiful 
in  hilly  countries,  but  a  flat  garden  may  be  equally 
as  right  and  beautiful  in  its  own  way.  The  illus- 
trations are  commonplace,  and  altogether  the 
article  is  an  apt  illustration  of  how  not  to  make  a 
garden  beautiful.  Of  course  there  are  localities 
where  terrace  walls  become  absolutely  essential, 
hut  to  build  them  or  use  them  from  an  "  art-in- 
Ihe-garden'  point  of  view  is  totally  wrong  in 
principle  and  most  expensive  in  practice  to  boot. 
Given  good  soil  and  shelter,  a  beautiful  garden  (jf 
living  things  is  preferable  to  all  the  gardens  of 
the  stone  terrace  and  fountain  type  ever  made. 

Veronica. 


Rose  Garden. 

PRUNING  ROSES. 
Mb.  D.  T.  Fish  recommends  (p.  170)  double 
prunicg  as  the  best  way  of  obviating  the  difficulty 
caused  by  the  growths  being  so  forward  this 
season.  In  this  I  differ  from  him,  and  would  ad- 
vise Rose  growers  not  to  touch  their  trees  with 
the  pruning,  knife  for  three  weeks  or  so  yet  at 
least.  He  tells  us  that  the  term  dormant  as 
applied  to  buds  "is  inapplicable;  though  not 
broken,  they  are  in  motion,  agitated  with  the 
throbbing  of  life  within."  This  may  be  poetical, 
but  surely  not  accurate.  Whether  dormant  or 
not,  they  are  inactive,  "  the  great  current  of  sap 
that  rushes  forward  to  the  support  of  the  growing 
shoots  beyond  them  leaving  them  untouched."  As 
it  is  these  sleeping  base-buds  that  we  wish  to  con- 
serve for  our  season's  Rose  crop,  it  would  be  wrong 
to  shorten  the  shoots  beyond  them  that  act  as 
safety  valves  by  getting  rid  of  the  superfluous  sap. 
Instead  of  shortening  back  the  growing  shoots 
now  and  giving  a  final  pruning  later  on,  I  would 
certainly  recommend  our  Rose  trees  to  be  left  in- 
tact and  not  even  disbudded  ;  then  when  pruning 
time  arrives  and  there  is  less  danger  from  frost, 
the  usual  plump  outpointing  eye  will  show  where 
we  must  look  for  strong  shoots  and  flne  July 
blooms.  That  a  fearful  waste  of  nutriment  is 
going  on  goes  without  saying;  it  is,  however,  un- 
avoidable, and  must  be  made  up  when  all  danger 
from  frost  is  past  by  applications  of  liquid  ma- 
nure, and  even  before  that  by  heavy  mulchings  In 
his  remarks  on  disbudding  Mr.  Fish  says  :  "  Were 
two  shoots  or  so  left  on  the  summit  of  early  Rose 
branches  and  all  the  others  disbudded  except  from 
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two  to  six  or  so  near  the  base  of  the  shoots,  those 
base  buds  would  be  fuller  fed  or  filled  up,  with  the 
chance  of  bursting  rather  diminished  than  other- 
wise, for  the  upper  shoots  would  grow  faster,  and 
hence  form  better  safety  valves  for  the  overflower- 
ing  sap  than  the  competing  shoots  between."  This  is 
indeed  good  advice,  and  I  quote  it  in  contradis- 
tinction to  that  recommending  a  present  and  a 
future  pruning,  thus  giving  our  already  debili- 
tated plants  the  additional  work  of  healing  the 
wounds  made  by  the  pruning  knife  twice,  and 
frost  a  double  chance  of  freezing  the  pith  of  their 
branches.  R.  A.  H.  G. 

Horsfarth,  7iear  Leeds. 


PKOPAGATING  ROSES. 
Most  rosarians  are  fully  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  budding,  but  there  are  few  among  the  amateur 
portion  of  them  who  are  aware  that  they  may  be 
successfully  increased  in  any  other  way,  and  yet 
there  are  two  methods  by  which  this  may  be  done 
with  more  or  less  certainty — the  one  by  means  of 
cuttings,  the  other  by  grafting.  The  latter,  where 
there  are  good  stocks  to  work  on,  is  a  very  expedi- 
tious mode  of  getting  strong  plants.  The  kind  of 
stock  most  in  esteem  for  grafting  is  the  Manttti. 
It  is  better  than  the  common  Brier,  as  it  has  hosts 
of  small  fibrous  roots  and  succeeds  in  almost  any 
kind  of  soil.  There  is  also  another  advantage  in 
using  the  Manetti  instead  of  the  Dog  Rose,  which 
is  becoming  scarce  and  difticult  to  obtain,  and 
that  is  its  cheapness,  for  though  it  has  to  be  struck 
from  cuttings,  it  is  advertised  for  sale  at  from  £1 
to  £2  per  thousand  ;  therefore  by  grafting  one  may 
soon  have  a  large  number  of  Roses  at  a  nominal 
cost. 

The  fibst  step  is  to  make  up  a  hotbed,  which 
may  be  done  by  mixing  stable  manure  and  leaves, 
or  leaves  and  fresh  tan,  turning  them  over,  after 
a  day  or  two's  interval,  so  as  to  get  the  material  into 
a  regular  state  of  fermentation,  and  let  the  rank 
steam  out,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  making  up 
into  a  bed  or  placing  in  any  close,  dark  shed, 
which  is  even  better  than  a  frame.  The  necessary 
heat  being  provided,  the  next  thing  is  to  cut 
back  the  stocks  or  behead  them,  leaving  only  about 
3  inches  of  stem  on  which  to  insert  the  scions.  The 
latter  should  consist  of  ripe  shoots  of  different  sorts 
of  Roses,  cut  into  lengths  furnished  with  two 
or  three  buds,  one  near  the  base  and  the  other  at 
the  top  ;  then  carefully  rub  off  the  spines,  in  order 
that  the  grafts  may  be  more  readily  handled. 
Cleft  or  wedge  grafting  is  the  simplest,  as  all  that 
has  to  be  done  in  carrying  that  out  is  to  split  the 
top  of  the  stock,  and,  having  shaved  the  bottom  of 
the  scion  into  a  wedge,  then  slip  or  thrust  it  into 
the  opening,  when  it  should  be  made  fast  by  run- 
ning a  strand  or  two  of  matting  round  it,  to  pre- 
vent the  slit  from  opening  and  to  keep  the  graft 
in  its  place.  A  neater  way  than  wedge  grafting, 
and  a  better  for  Roses,  is  to  make  a  cut 
downward^  in  the  side  of  the  stock  and 
about  a  quarter  or  so  through  it  ;  then  split 
away  the  part  from  the  top  leading  to  it, 
and  if  the  scion  is  shaved  or  sliced  away 
for  about  an  inch  and  a  half  at  the  bottom,  the 
game  as  is  done  in  making  a  quill  pen,  and  the 
tip  trimmed,  it  will  fit  exactly  into  the  part  pre- 
pared on  the  stock,  and  the  two  barks  will  come 
together,  when  the  stock  and  graft  will  be  able  to 
unite  in  such  a  close,  neat  manner  that  the  junc- 
tion can  hardly  be  traced.  The  tying  is  a  very 
important  matter,  as  the  scion  and  stock  must  be 
brought  in  close  contact,  and  this  can  readily  be 
done  by  using  pieces  of  soft  matting  or  raffia  for 
ligatures.  The  grafting  and  bindiog  being  com- 
plete, the  next  thing  is 

Potting  the  plants.  This  should  be  done  in 
small  pots,  or,  to  economise  room,  several  plants 
mav  be  packed  closely  in  large  cues  or  in  boxes, 
and  at  once  placed  in  heat,  where  they  should  be 
kept  perfectly  dark  and  close  in  order  that  the  wood 
may  not  shrivel.  The  proper  temperature  at  which 
the  shed  or  frame  should  be  kept  is  about  75°,  a 
degree  of  warmth  which  quickly  excites  the  stocks 
and  causes  them  to  make  fresh  roots  and  begin  to 
grow.    Immediately  after  that  a  callus  is  formed. 


and  the  scions  and  stocks  become  united.  As 
soon  as  this  has  taken  place,  light  becomes  neces- 
sary or  the  young  shoots  get  drawn  ;  air  should 
also  be  given  by  slightly  tilting  the  sashes,  so  as 
to  gradually  harden  the  plants  and  fit  them  for 
removal  to  a  cold  frame,  and  from  thence  to  the 
open  for  planting  in  beds. 

The  time  at  which  Roses  should  be  grafted  is 
from  November  to  the  end  of  January  or  even 
later,  but  the  earlier  it  is  done  the  better,  and  I 
always  like  to  select  the  wood  of  which  the  grafts 
are  made  before  sharp  frosts  have  affected  it, 
which  they  often  do  by  hurting  the  bark. 

Cuttings,  too,  ought  to  be  in  before  the  close 
of  the  year,  as  they  strike  with  greater  freedom 
when  furnished  with  leaves,  and  it  takes  many 
months  for  the  cut  parts  to  heal  and  a  callus  to 
form.  The  way  to  make  Rose  cuttings  is  to 
select  moderate-sized  or  small  shoots,  cut  them 
into  about  6-inch  lengths,  with  a  bud  at  top  and 
bottom  ;  they  should  then  be  inserted  in  prepared 
ground,  made  very  sharp  and  sandy  and  nearly 
buried,  as  the  loss  of  the  cuttings  exposed  to  frost 
and  air  the  greater  the  chances  for  them  to  grow. 
Where  handlights  can  be  spared,  or  an  old  frame 
is  at  liberty,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  the  cuttings 
under  the  shelter  of  one  or  the  other  of  them  and 
keep  them  close ;  when  so  protected  they  remain 
plump  and  secure  from  all  changes  of  weather. 
For  Tea-scented  kinds,  which  are  more  tender 
than  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  glass  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity, and  it  is  useless  attempting  their  propagation 
at  this  season  unless  they  can  have  its  assistance, 
as  sharp  frost  kills  them.  S.  D. 


TOO  MANY  HYBRID  PERPETUALS. 
The  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Tea-scented  varieties 
of  Roses  have  taken  such  a  fast  hold  of  the  Rose- 
loving  public,  that  weeping  and  climbing  Roses, 
especially  those  that  were  in  favour  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  are  now  quietly  elbowed  out  of  the 
garden.  Against  the  merits  of  the  new-comers — 
the  Hybrids  and  the  Teas- -I  have  not  a  word  to 
say  ;  but  do  not  the  owners  of  gardens  deny  them- 
selves some  pleasure  by  allowing  one  or  two  sec- 
tions of  Roses  to  monopolise  to  the  extent  they  do 
nearly  every  garden  ?  If  not  aware  of  the  fact,  I  am 
prepared  to  show  them  that  such  is  the  case. 
They  not  only  deny  themselves  the  form  of  tree 
for  which  their  present  favourites  cannot  be  made 
available,  but  they  lose  the  choice  of  selecting 
many  old  and  useful  hardy  Roses  that  they  might 
plant  without  fear  of  a  hard  winter  doing  them 
any  injury  ;  and  that  when  once  planted  in  a  good 
soil,  would  last  for  many  years  with  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  trouble.  I  write  thus  advisedly. 
The  formality  existing  in  Rose  gardens  in  nineteen 
cases  out  of  every  twenty  is  discreditable  to  us. 
Broader  views  both  as  to  the  formation  of  Rose 
gardens,  and  also  the  selection  of  varieties  from 
the  various  sections  of  Roses,  must  be  adopted  if 
we  are  to  have  satisfactory  results.  But  my 
object  more  particularly  now  is  to  refer  to  some 
good  old  Roses  that  may  be  made  available  in 
many  more  instances  than  they  now  are. 

The  kiest  section  to  which  I  shall  allude  is  the 
Hybrid  Chinas.  In  this  class  there  is  no  more 
useful  Rose  for  a  pillar  or  for  forming  a  weeping 
specimen  when  budded  on  stems  from  5  feet  to 
6  feet  high  than  Blairi  No.  2.  The  colour  of  its 
flowers  is  blush,  and  it  is  a  vigorous-growing  Rose, 
the  foliage  of  which  is  excellent.  When  the  choice 
of  Roses  was  much  more  restricted  than  now,  this 
variety  was  cultivated  in  every  garden.  It  was 
frequently  seen  as  a  weeping  tree,  but  more 
often  trained  to  a  wire  frame  in  the  shape  of  an 
umbrella.  For  pillars  and  for  walls  it  is  admi- 
rably suited,  and  there  is  no  more  fragrant  Rose 
in  cultivation.  Severe  pruning  in  the  case  of  this 
Rose  is  fatal  to  the  production  of  a  full  crop  of 
flowers  ;  only  the  old  shoots  should  be  cut  away  in 
winter.  Overcrowding  of  the  growth  must  be 
avoided,  and  when  trained  to  pillars  or  walls  the 
strongest  shoots  may  be  shortened  back  to  a  length 
of  18  inches  or  2  feet :  they  will  then  flower  abun- 
dantly. Brennus  is  a  more  highly  coloured  variety 
than  that  just  named.    It  was  at  one  time  a  great 


favourite,  both  in  the  form  of  standard  and  weep- 
ing trees,  when  grown  on  its  own  roots,  or  budded 
on  healthy  Briers,  and  a  liberal  freedom  of  growth 
allowed.  One  is  not  far  wrong  in  saying  that 
none  of  these  Koses  ever  die  ;  at  all  events,  when 
grown  in  a  properly  prepared  soil  they  are  seldom 
seen  in  any  other  than  a  vigorous  condition.  I 
have  on  more  than  one  occasion  seen  them  growing 
on  Brier  stems  from  4  inches  to  5  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, which  took  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
years  to  produce,  and  yet  the  trees  were 
perfectly  healthy  and  strong.  In  quiet  nooks 
and  also  in  the  corners  of  prominent  walks  such 
examples  make  an  impression  not  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  modern  pruner  must,  however,  be 
careful  how  such  varieties  are  dealt  with.  If  be 
must  work  out  his  ideas  regarding  a  neatly-formed 
bush  in  the  case  of  these  trees,  he  had  better  leave 
them  alone,  for  directly  he  begins  to  prune  on  the 
same  lines  as  he  does  his  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  he 
will  spoil  their  beauty.  For  covering  old  rooteries, 
banks  of  earth,  or  rough  fences,  this  section  in- 
cludes some  with  more  rampant  growth  than  the 
above-named.  The  best  for  such  purposes  are 
Madame  Plantier,  a  kind  with  white  flowers,  that 
are  freely  produced  in  summer ;  fulgens  and 
Chiinudole,  two  varieties  with  crimson  flowers  of 
about  equal  merit ;  and  if  more  variety  is  wanted, 
Comtesse  de  Lacoptide  may  be  added  ;  this  has 
blush-coloured  flowers  and  a  vigorous  constitution. 

The  Ayushike  Roses  are  the  most  hardy  of  any 
of  the  genus  ;  they  will  grow  in  almost  any  kind 
of  soil  or  situation,  and  not  the  least  of  their  merits 
is  that  they  flower  in  great  profusion.  I  do 
not  claim  for  them  any  particular  merit  as  to  form 
of  flower  or  striking  colours,  but  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  for  positions  where  rampant 
growth  is  required  they  have  no  equal.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  see  them  making  shoots  from  8  feet  to 
10  feet  in  length  in  one  year.  For  this  reason 
they  are  to  be  recommended  for  planting  where 
no  other  Roses  will  produce  the  same  effect  in  the 
same  time  ;  they  are  suitable  for  clothing  boles  of 
trees,  high  buildings,  or  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
rough  poles  and  some  wire  they,  may  be  made  to 
form  charming  pillars.  If  there  is  anywhere  an 
ugly  building  to  cover,  these  Roses  will  do  it  more 
quickly  than  any  plant  I  know,  producing  both  a 
wealth  of  growth  and  flowers  such  as  cannot  be 
obtained  from  any  other  Rose.  Here  again  the 
modern  Rose  pruner  must  exercise  caution  ;  only 
a  moderate  use  of  the  knife  is  required,  and  that 
merely  to  thin  out  some  of  the  old  exhausted 
wood. 

The  Hybrid  BouRBONScontain  several  varieties 
that  were  at  one  time  great  favourites,  but  while 
we  have  acquired  more  highly-coloured  flowers 
with  a  better  form  in  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  we 
have  lost  many  hardy  Roses  from  the  Bourbons, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  vigorous  growers.  It 
is  hardly  correct,  however,  to  say  they  are  lost 
altogether,  but  other  sections  are  grown  in  pre- 
ference to  them  ;  therefore  they  are  not  now  often 
met  with.  All  this  section  is  suitable  for  either 
standards  or  bushes,  and  if  planted  in  good  deep 
soil,  they  will  last  many  years  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition. If  for  standards,  they  should  have  the 
strongest  and  most  healthy  stock  selected  for 
them.  The  best  varieties  in  this  section  are 
Coupe  de  Hebe,  a  well-known  old  favourite, 
with  dark  rose-coloured  flowers;  Paul  Ricaut, 
another  grand  old  Rose  of  fine  form  and  of 
a  charming  carmine  colour ;  and  Charles  Law- 
son,  a  great  favourite  twenty  years  ago, 
and  in  many  points  not  surpassed  even 
now  by  newer  varieties.  It  produces  pink  flowers, 
and  in  sufficient  numbers  to  render  a  strong  plant 
of  it  very  attractive.  Amongst  Noisette  Roses 
there  are  a  few  good  c-ld  varieties,  now  very 
scarce,  but  well  worth  more  notice  on  account  of 
their  distinct  characters.  Some  few  of  them  are 
suitable  for  standards,  especially  Fellenberg,  a 
kind  with  bright  crimson  flowers ;  Aimee  Vibert, 
white ;  and  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  yellow.  The 
most  suitable  varieties  for  a  wall  are  Lamarque, 
Jaune  Desprez,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  Solfaterre,  but 
all  may  be  used  for  training  on  walls  and  pillars. 
It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  intentionally  omitted 
the  names  of  Qloiie  de  Dijon  and  many  others ; 
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my  aim  has  been  to  refer  only  to  Roses  that  are 
not  now  so  well  known  as  they  should  be. 

Referring  more  particalarly  to  weeping  Roses, 
if  large  examples  are  wanted,  the  best  are  the 
Ayrshire  Roses.  They  are  the  most  vigorous  of 
any,  and  they  may  be  worked  on  Briers  G  feet 
or  7  feet  high ;  but  if  flowers  of  better  quality 
are  required,  the  most  vigorous  of  the  Hybrid 
Chinas  and  Hybrid  Bourbons  should  be  selected. 
These  should  be  on  stems  5  feet  or  G  feet  high, 
and  be  annually  treated  to  good  dressings  of 
manure  about  the  roots.  Moderate  pruning  suits 
them  best.  C. 


YELLOW   ROSES. 


These  are  such  general  favourites,  that  it  may  be 
useful  to  give  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  best  and 
to  state  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  best  suited. 
Let  us  begin  with  sorts  best  adapted  for  walls  or 
pillars.  For  these  purposes  the  greatest  choice 
will  be  found  amongst  the  Noisettes,  and  one  can- 
not make^  a  mistake  by  placing  Celine  Forestier 
first.  This  variety  is  well  suited  for  covering 
walls  of  medium  height,  and  also  for  pillars.  It 
is  sufficiently  vigorous  and  flowers  with  so  much 
freedom  to  justify  its  being  planted  in  the  mo»t 
prominent  positions.  No  other  yellow  Rose,  too, 
is  so  well  suited  for  pot  culture  ;  when  trained  to 
walls  or  pillars  the  only  pruning  it  requires  is 
having  some  of  the  exhausted  wood  cut  cut  at  the 
end  of  February.  Solfaterre  has  pale  yellow  buds, 
but  as  they  open  the  colour  gets  lighter.  It  is 
probably  as  hardy  as  any  variety  in  this  section. 
It  is  certainly  unsurpassed  as  a  climber,  grow- 
ing vigorously,  and  frequently  making  shoots 
8  feet  and  1)  feet  long  in  one  season.  Where 
there  is  a  large  space  to  cover  with  a  Rose 
that  possesses  quality  as  well  as  a  hardy 
constitution,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one 
superior  to  this.  Ophirie  is  a  Rose  that  has  lost 
some  of  its  popularity  since  the  introduction  of 
Marechal  Niel — a  misfortune  so  far  as  our  gar- 
dens are  concerned,  for  it  is  one  of  those  Roses 
that  thrive  well  against  a  wall  with  a  south  as- 
pect. It  has,  however,  one  drawback,  viz.,  it  pro- 
duces rather  small  flowers,  but  these  are  so  plen- 
tiful that  their  size  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  having 
any  weight.  Planted  in  good  soil,  and  with  but 
little  pruning,  it  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 

Makechal  Niel  is  so  well  known,  that  I  only 
refer  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  as  a 
climbing  Rose  under  glass  it  has  no  equal,  but  its 
behaviour  in  the  open  air,  as  a  rule,  is  of  quite  an 
opposite  character,  and  I  have  not  yet  met  with  a 
satisfactory  explanation  why  it  cannot  be  as  satis- 
factorily grown  in  one  place  as  in  another.  All  I 
know  about  it  is  that  here,  in  the  favoured  county 
of  Somerset,  it  does  no  good  on  open  walls ; 
yet  in  a  village  five  miles  off  a  single  plant 
covers  the  south  front  of  a  country  residence, 
and  flowers  every  year  in  the  most  profuse  man- 
ner. Another  instance  of  its  thriving  has  been 
more  than  once  brought  to  my  notice  by  a  lady 
who  resides  in  Cheshire;  she  has  this  Rose  grow- 
ing against  her  house  in  the  most  luxuriant  health, 
and  it  produces  flowers  freely  every  year.  It  ap- 
pears that  no  one  can  say  whether  it  will  grow 
and  flower  well  or  not  in  any  particular  place 
until  it  has  been  tried.  A  singular  fact  connected 
with  this  Rose  is  that  it  does  not  adapt  itself  to 
pot  culture.  Triomphe  de  Rennes  is  an  old 
canary-coloured  Rose  of  considerable  merit.  It 
is  a  fairly  vigorous  grower,  and  produces  its  flowers 
in  large  clusters.  When  trained  to  a  wall  the 
most  severe  winters  do  not  often  injure  it,  i.e.,  if  it 
occupies  a  south  or  west  aspect.  When  planted 
out  under  glass  it  is  a  very  vigorous  grower,  but 
when  so  grown  the  flowers  when  expanded  are 
nearly  white.  Than  Fortune's  Yellow  we  have  no 
more  vigorous  growing  yellow  Rose  for  planting 
against  open  walls.  Although  I  have  placed 
it  with  the  Noisettes  it  belongs  to  the  family 
of  Ayrshire  Roses,  an  explanation  sufficient 
to  account  for  its  vigorous  growing  character. 
The  flowers  are  less  beautiful  than  those  of  any  I 
have  yet  named,  but  their  coppery-yellow  colour 
gives  them  a  singular  appearance.  It  is,  however, 
deserving  of  a  place  in  this  list  on  account  of  its 


hardiness  and  its  adaptability  for  covering  large 
spaces.  It  is,  moreover,  not  very  particular  as  to 
soil— a  sufficient  recommendation  of  itself.  As 
much  of  the  young  wood  as  possible  should  be 
preserved  during  summer  and  at  pruning  time, 
as  the  strongest  shoots  produce  flowers  from  every 
eye. 

The  parentage  of  that  valuable  little  Rose 
called  Harrison!  is  unknown  to  me,  but  it  appears 
to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  Persian  yellow  and 
some  of  the  Scotch  Roses.  The  growth  has  a  good 
deal  of  the  character  of  the  latter,  but  whence  this 
Rose  came  is  not  of  much  consequence.  It  is  so 
hardy  and  flowers  so  freely,  that  it  is  indispensable 
in  a  collection  of  yellow  Roses.  It  succeeds  ad- 
mirably as  a  standard,  but,  budded  on  the  Manetti 
and  grown  in  the  form  of  a  bush,  it  makes  an  at- 
tractive object.  It  requires  a  rich,  deep  soil,  and 
to  be  allowed  to  grow  in  its  own  way  without 
any  pruning,  and  then  it  never  fails  to  flower  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner. 

The  Persian  yellow,  a  true  Austrian  Brier, 
produces  large  globular  golden  yellow  flowers. 
It  succeeds  well  as  a  standard  if  allowed  to  grow 
in  its  own  way  ;  if  pruned  at  all  it  must  consist 
in  merely  cutting  out  some  of  the  old  wood. 
.Severe  pruning  will  spoil  its  beauty  if  it  does  not 
kill  it  altogether;  it  also  does  well  in  the  form  of 
a  bush  when  budded  on  tt.e  Manetti  stock.  It  is 
an  early  bloomer,  and  fresh  flowers  continue  to 
open  for  three  or  four  weeks  in  succession.  A 
hedge  of  it  mingled  with  the  pink  Scotch  Rose 
by  the  side  of  a  walk  makes  an  interesting  feature 
in  the  month  of  June,  and  in  a  cut  state  they  do 
well  for  filling  small  vases  and  similar  recep- 
tacles. 

The  Tea  Roses  consist  of  several  varieties 
having  various  shades  of  yellow.  They  are,  how- 
ever, too  tender  to  be  successfully  grown  in  the 
open  without  protection,  but  for  training  against 
warm  walls  they  are  well  suited.  This  class  of 
Roses  does  best  when  planted  in  a  good  soil  in  a 
cool  house.  Thus  protected,  whether  kept  as 
bushes  or  trained  to  pillars,  they  produce  a  suc- 
cession of  flowers  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  The  best  yellow  varieties  are  Belle  Lyon- 
naise,  Canary,  a  charming  variety  in  the  bud  state : 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  Madame  Falcot,  Elise  Sauvage, 
Monsieur  Furtado,  Safrano,  and  Perle  de  Lyon. 

J.  C.  C. 


PROPAGATING. 


HOW  TO  PROPAGATE  THE  DAHLIA. 

Those  nurserymen  who  deal  largely  in  Dahlias, 
and  who  have  to  maintain  a  very  large  stock  of  the 
leading  varieties,  usually  make  use  of  a  propagat- 
ing house  for  this  purpose,  which  is  heated  with 
hot-water  pipes.  By  "this  arrangement  Dahlias 
can  be  multiplied  with  great  rapidity.  A  bed  of 
suitable  soil  is  made  up  in  February,  and  on  this 
the  ground  roots  kept  with  safety  through  the 
winter  are  placed,  and  nearly,  but  not  quite, 
buried  in  the  soil,  leaving  the  neck  of  the  plant 
fully  exposed.  Young  growths  issue  from  the 
Deck,  and  when  these  are  4  inches  or  so  in  length 
they  are  taken  off  just  below  a  joint,  a  few  put 
into  a  3-inch  or  4-inch  pot,  and  then  placed  in  a 
hot-bed  where  there  is  a  brisk  moist  heat,  and 
there  they  soon  root ;  then  they  are  potted  off 
singly  into  2^-inch  pots,  kept  quite  close  until  es- 
tablished, and  finally  hardened  off  until  tliey  can 
bear  exposure  in  a  cold  frame,  but  kept  well  pro- 
tected from  harm  from  frost.  A  great  many 
Dahlias  are  sent  out  from  nurseries  in  April  and 
May  in  2^-inch  pots ;  they  can  be  laid  down  on 
their  sides  in  square  hampers.  Packed  with  soft 
Moss  as  firmly  as  possible,  plants  will  travel  a  con- 
siderable distance  without  sustaining  any  injury. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  received  they  should 
be  carefully  unpacked,  stood  in  a  cold  frame, 
sprinkled  overhead  with  water,  and  the  frame 
kept  close  and  shaded  from  the  sun  for  two  or 
three  days. 

For  ordinary  propagation  a  hotbed  should  be 
prepared  the  first  week  in  March,  carefully  avoid- 
ing a  strong  heat.   A  moderate  warmth,  averaging 


about  60°,  will  be  found  sufficient.  As  soon  as 
the  bed  is  made  a  frame  should  be  placed  over  it, 
and  6  inches  of  suitable  soil  laid  over  it.  In  a 
few  days  the  roots  kept  from  the  previous  year 
may  be  placed  in  the  soil,  taking  care  not  to  cover 
the  crowns.  A  little  air  should  be  given  in  the 
morning  to  allow  the  steam  to  pass  oft,  but  cover 
up  close  at  night.  When  the  roots  have  put  forth 
shoots  3  inches  to  4  inches  long,  they  should  be 
taken  off  as  near  the  crown  as  possible  without 
injury,  and  be  inserted  in  small  pots  filled  with 
light  sandy  soil.  Then  the  pots  should  be  plunged 
in  a  hotbed  in  a  temperature  of  about  70^,  water- 
ing, shading,  and  giving  air  to  keep  the  cuttings 
from  damping  off.  When  they  are  sufficiently 
rooted  they  should  be  potted  singly  in  small  pots 
and  placed  in  a  gentle  heat  until  they  have  made 
fresh  roots.  They  may  then  be  removed  to  a  cold 
frame,  and  be  hardened  off  as  the  weather  will 
permit. 

Where  only  a  few  plants  of  each  sort  are  re- 
quired, they  may  be  increased  by  dividing  the 
roots,  but  this  is  not  so  advantageously  done  as  by 
means  of  cuttings.  In  this  case  the  bed  should 
not  be  made  till  the  last  week  in  March  or  the 
beginning  of  April,  in  the  same  way  as  already 
described.  The  roots  should  be  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  soil.  They  will  soon  begin  to  show  signs  of 
growth,  and  when  the  shoots  are  about  4  inches 
long,  the  roots  may  be  carefully  taken  up,  divided, 
and  potted  singly  into  small  pots  of  convenient 
size.  They  should  be  placed  in  a  little  bottom- 
heat  till  the  divided  portions  have  formed  fresh 
roots,  when  they  may  be  put  into  a  cold  frame, 
hardened  off  gradually,  and  carefully  covered  up 
at  night  when  required. 

If  not  already  done,  the  ground  in  which  Dahlias 
are  to  be  grown  should  be  deeply  dug,  and  if  not 
manured  in  the  autumn,  a  quantity  of  well-de- 
composed manure  should  be  dug  in  at  once  and  the 
ground  thrown  up  rough,  that  frost  (should  we  get 
any)  and  winds  may  act  upon  it  beneficially.  It 
may  be  forked  over  once  or  twice  subsequently 
with  advantage.  R.  D. 


PROPAGATING  PELARGONIUMS. 
It  has  now  become  common,  if  not  altogether 
general,  to  propagate  tricolor  and  bronze  Pelar- 
goniums in  spring,  and  not  in  autumn,  when  the 
bulk  of  the  zonals  are  propagated  ;  the  former  is 
the  practice  we  invariably  adopt,  and  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  Plants  of  the  tricolor 
and  bronze  kinds  do  not  generally  grow  any  too 
freely  in  our  climate,  and  unless  planted  out  in 
the  beds  unusually  thick  in  summer,  they  do  not 
admit  of  cuttings  being  taken  from  them  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  the  time  when  they  must  be 
taken  if  they  are  to  be  of  any  use.  Where  these 
sorts  are  in  any  way  scarce,  and  there  are  old 
or  strong  autumn-struck  plants  at  hand,  cuttings 
should  be  taken  off  them  and  inserted  eight  or  ten 
in  3-inch  pots,  and  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  stove. 
Pine  pit,  or  any  similar  place  where  abundance  of 
heat  is  at  command,  and  where  the  sun's  rays  can 
play  directly  upon  them.  Never  upon  any  account 
should  they  be  shaded.  Treated  in  this  way,  we 
seldom  lose  a  cutting.  Another  method  which 
I  saw  practised  at  Sarsden  House  by  Mr. 
Greenshilds,  and  with  which  I  have  since 
had  every  success  myself,  is  to  put  the  cuttings 
as  before  into  small  pots  and  plunge  them 
into  larger  ones  with  the  bottom  and  sides  packed 
with  Moss  in  such  a  wty  that  the  small  pot  is 
held  quite  firm  in  the  other.  They  are  then  set  on 
the  pipes  in  a  light  position  and  watered  as 
required.  Treated  in  this  way,  I  have  known  every 
cutting  to  root  in  little  more  than  fourteen  days 
from  the  time  at  which  they  were  inserted.  Cut- 
tings thus  treated  will,  if  potted  off  and  kept  in 
a  growing  state  till  a  few  weeks  before  planting- 
out  time,  compare  favourably  with  those  struck  in 
autumn.  This  treatment  is  al«o  applicable  to  the 
whole  of  the  zonal  section.  Where  there  are  num- 
bers of  named  kinds  grown  for  autumn  and  winter 
blooming,  probably  no  better  time  could  be  found 
for  inserting  cuttings  of  them  than  the  present, 
but  where  only  a  few  of  a  kind  are  wanted,  place 
them  singly  in  small  pots  instead  of  several  in  one 
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pot ;  these  will  form  a  good  succession  to  those 
struck  in  autumn  and  will  be  quite  as  useful. 
C.  W.  C. 

FLOWER    GARDEN. 

PLANTS  FOE  WINTER  BEDS. 
1  THINK  one  may  venture  to  name  the  following 
plants  as  suitable  for  massing  in  what  may  be 
termed  a  winter  or  spring  bed.  The  fine  and 
distinct  colours  o£  their  flowers,  the  verdancy  of 
their  foliage,  contemporaneous  blooming,  and 
long  continuation  are  of  more  value  than  plants 
commonly  employed  for  such  purposes ;  moreover, 
they  are  plants  that  are  easily  cultivated,  and  that 
endure  repeated  transplantings  well.  I  mean  the 
Doronicums,  Cardamine  asarifolia,  Scilla  sibirica. 
Iris  reticulata,  Saxifraga  oppositifolia.  Narcissus 
minor,  Anemone  fnlgens,  Muscari  botryoidesalbum, 
Chionodoxa  Lucilise,  Daphne  Mezereum,  and  Erica 
carnea.  Numerous  as  early  flowers  are  now  be- 
coming, it  is  no  easy  matter  to  select  a  group  pos- 
sessing qualities  such  as  these  possess,  or  that  will 
keep  bright  and  fresh-looking  under  the  varying 
conditions  of  our  climate  during  winter  and  early 
sping.  Those  who  have  grown  these  flowers  can 
testify  to  their  duration,  and  the  foliage  of  some, 
to  my  mind,  is  as  valuable  as  regards  effect  in 
spring  bedding  as  the  bloom.  What,  for  instance, 
C3uld  be  more  pleasing  than  the  large,  flatly  ar- 
ranged, pale  apple-green  leaves  of  the  Doronicums, 
and  they  never  suifer  from  the  severest  frosts, 
though  they  are  as  delicate  in  appearance  as  if 
they  had  been  grown  in  a  warm  glasshouse. 
Into  such  a  bed,  on  account  of  their  blackened 
leaves,  I  would  not  introduce  the  otherwise  charm- 
iog  Hepaticas.  The  Daphne  and  bulbs  have  fewer 
no  leaves,  on  which  account  I  consider  them  pre- 
ferable to  plants  having  sere  foliage  either  natu- 
rally or  through  damage.  The  colours  are  white, 
porcelain-blue,  purple,  pale  yellow,  orange,  scar- 
let, and  rose.  By  judicious  selection  and  planting 
these  colours  may  be  pleasingly  blended,  and  the 
highest  of  the  plants  in  the  centre  need  not  be 
more  than  15  inches  or  18  inches.  All  are  of  the 
hardiest,  and  seem  to  flower  in  profusion,  even 
when  the  earth  is  ice-bound.  That  such  hardy 
flowers  can  be  more  naturally  grown  in  borders, 
where  they  can  remain  undisturbed,  is  beyond 
doubt ;  but  whilst  beds  are  formed  in  the  more 
conspicuous  parts  of  our  gardens — and  it  is  the 
choice  of  many  that  such  beds  should  be  rendered 
as  gay  as  possible — this  kind  of  bedding  is  deserv- 
ing of  attention  at  a  season  when  only  hardy 
plants  can  be  used. 

For  some  of  the  plants  just  named  special  treat- 
ment, though  simple,  is  required  in  order  to  en- 
sure flowers  and  the  subsequent  health  of  the 
plants.  Assuming  that  they  can  be  planted  in 
autumn  as  soon  as  the  summer  bedding  plants 
have  been  damaged  by  early  frosts,  they  should 
have  been  well  grown  in  a  rich  and  rather  holding 
loam  as  a  preparation.  This  not  only  suits  the 
whole  of  them,  but  the  roots  can  be  lifted  with  so 
little  damage  that  scarcely  any  check  is  expe- 
rienced. In  glancing  at  each  subject  in  the 
order  of  colour,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  adapting  them  to  winter  bedding. 

Cardamine  asarifolia  has  small  white 
flowers  with  a  yellow  eye,  arranged  in  corymbose 
beads  on  stems  6  inches  or  9  inches  high  ;  it  is  an 
almost  perpetual  bloomer  and  at  present  is  as  white 
as  Arabis  will  be  a  month  later.  Simple  as  the 
Cuckoo  flowers  are,  in  this  kind  they  are  very 
pleasing  and  effective  when  good  blooming  plants 
are  used.  The  large,  nearly  round  and  dark  green, 
but  fresh-looking  leaves  are  also  a  feature ;  they 
spread  themselves  out  almost  flatly  and  help 
greatly  to  set  off  the  flowers  to  advantage.  Divi- 
sions of  the  somewhat  woody,  creeping,  rooting 
stems  should  be  made  in  spring  and  planted  in 
good  loam  fully  exposed  to  sunshine ;  these  will 
probably  tc  fit  for  forming  beds  the  following 
autumn, 

Muscari  botryoides  album  is  a  gem.  It 
grows  from  3  inches  to  6  inches  high  and  lasts  a 
long  time  in  beauty,  and  though  it  does  not  in- 
crease so  fast  as  the  type,  it  multiplies  at  such  a 


rate,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  so  scarce  in  gardens  as 
it  appears  to  be.  The  bulbs  only  need  to  be  set  in 
the  ordinary  way  in  autumn  and  if  not  quite 
ripened  off  by  the  time  the  beds  are  wanted  in 
June  they  lift  well ;  the  better  plan  would  be,  how- 
ever, to  use  a  little  extra  care  and  leave  them  in 
the  beds  for  another  season  or  two. 

Scilla  sibieica. — This  amongst  blues  is  a 
great  favourite,  and  in  every  way  reliable  for 
producing  a  sheet  of  rich  colour ;  imported  bulbs 
do  well  the  first  season,  but  are  much  finer  after- 
wards, and  ,i£  they  can  be  left  in  the  beds  they 
ought  to  be.  Similar  treatment  should  be  given  to 

Chionodo.xa  Lucili^.  How  quickly  this 
charming  little  bulb  has  met  with  general  patron- 
age. It  is  now  almost  everywhere,  and  how  well 
it  does  in  our  climate ;  imported  bulbs  have  more 
than  doubled  in  size,  and  in  the  flowers  there  are 
many  shades  of  colour  as  well  as  other  slight 
differences.  Its  flowers  are  superior  to  those  of 
the  Scillas  in  delicacy  of  tint,  and  though  some- 
thing like  the  Puschkinias,  so  much  praised,  it  is 
far  more  robust  and  beautiful.  It  may  be  treated 
exactly  the  same  as  the  Scillas. 

Ibis  reticulata  has,  as  we  all  know,  hand- 
some purple  flowers,  with  golden  or  orange- 
coloured  markings.  We  often  see  it  stated  that 
its  rtowers  need  protection,  but  my  experience  of 
it  growing  fully  exposed,  is  that  its  dwarf  and 
rigid  habit  enables  it  to  endure  the  worst  of 
weather.  It  grows  from  8  inches  to  12  inches 
high.  Three  or  four  small  clumps,  consisting  of 
about  six  bulbs  each,  on  a  small  bed  would  shine 
like  jewels  for  four  or  six  weeks.  Owing  to  the 
early  period  at  which  these  bulbs  emit  their  new 
roots,  they  should  be  started  very  early  in  the 
autumn,  and  for  bedding  I  should  put  them 
in  8-inch  pots,  and  then  plunge  them  after  the 
beds  were  made  readj-,  j  ust  covering  the  rims  of 
the  pots. 

Narcissus  minor  has  pale  yellow  flowers  .3 
inches  or  4  inches  high  ;  when  grown  in  stiffish 
loam,  it  can  be  transplanted  at  any  time  without 
being  hurt.  It  has  plenty  of  roots  and  not  much 
top,  and  therefore  lifts  with  a  good  ball  of  earth. 
The  bulbs  should  be  liberally  planted  and  for 
bedding  purposes  rather  close,  but  for  permanent 
clumps  they  may  be  a  few  inches  apart,  as  they 
increase  fast. 

The  Doronicums  flower  when  only  3  inches  or 
4  inches  high,  and  continue  in  blossom  for  two 
months  or  more,  at  which  time  they  may  be  1  foot 
or  15  inches  high.  I  have  found  D.  caucasicum 
and  D.  austriacum  to  answer  best ;  they  have 
large,  nearly  orange-yellow  flowers —practically 
spring  Sunflowers — and  their  verdant  foliage  gives 
freshness  to  the  borders  or  beds  in  which  they  are 
used.  D.  Clusii  is  too  shy  to  be  of  use  as  regards 
bedding,  and  D.  Pardalianches  is  too  coarse  and 
rather  late.  Newly  divided  pieces  are  not  reli- 
able, but  if  divisions  are  planted  in  good  loam  in 
spring  they  will  do  admirably  for  the  following 
autumnal  arrangement. 

Anemone  fulgens,  if  started  in  pots  early  in 
autumn,  strong  roots,  and  turned  into  the  beds 
when  ready,  may  be  relied  upon  for  early  flowers. 
This  brilliant  scarlet  Windflower  is  one  of  the 
most  striking,  and  if  well  grown  its  flowers  render 
any  arrangement  in  which  they  occur  very  effec- 
tive. It  grows  a  foot  high,  and  the  tubers  may  be 
safely  lifted  and  stored  in  sand  about  the  end  of 
May  or  in  June. 

Saxifraga  oppositifolia  and  its  varieties 
afford  a  dense  and  pleasing  dark  green  mossy 
carpet,  in  addition  to  their  large  rosy  purple 
flowers.  In  order,  however,  to  have  compact 
tufts,  the  plants  should  be  prepared  by  being 
divided  and  grown  for  a  year  or  so  in  rich  loam. 
The  usefulness  of  this  really  valuable  spring 
flower  greatly  depends  on  this  treatment,  for  un- 
less so  prepared  the  beauty  of  the  carpet  gets  im- 
paired, and  the  flowers  are  not  so  plentiful  as 
they  should  be. 

Erica  carnea.— The  dark  shining  evergreen 
foliage  of  this  Heath,  thickly  beset  with  pinkish 
buds  and  flowers  for  many  weeks,  aye,  months  at 
a  time,  fits  it  for  almost  any  part  of  the  garden ;  it 


thrives  in  loam  without  a  particle  of  peat,  and 
from  carrying  plenty  of  soil  at  the  roots,  may  be 
lifted  at  any  time  for  bedding  or  other  purposes. 

Daphne  Mezereum  has  also  a  root  furnished 
with  plenty  of  fibres,  and  will  withstand  rough 
usage  at  the  planter's  hands.  Moreover,  though 
very  dwarf  it  flowers  freely.  It  is  a  general 
favourite,  and  sure  to  be  admired  in  any  spring 
garden  arrangement. 

If  some  of  these  flowers  have  not  been  com- 
monly used  for  winter  bedding,  they  are  at  least 
all  well  tried  and  proved  subjects,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  they  would  prove  highly  in- 
teresting, even  during  the  severest  winters,  whilst 
in  one  like  the  present,  so  far  as  we  have  experi- 
enced it,  they  would  be  very  attractive. 

MrhtuU.  John  Wood. 


SLUGS  AND  OTHERS    I".  ALPINES. 

"  Delta  "  invites  readers  of  The  Garden  to  add 
to  the  index  eiymrgatorim  of  his  alpine  garden, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  much  for  him  in 
this  way,  but  the  following  notes  on  a  few  hardy 
flowers  may  be  useful  to  amateurs  with  small  gar- 
dens, especially  to  those  who  lack  time  and  in 
cUnation  to  give  much  attention  to  their  own 
slugs.  Among  plants  whose  objectionable  habit 
of  running  roots  makes  them  impossible  in  small 
rockeries,  CEnothera  speciosa  at  once  suggests 
itself.  (E.  taraxacifolia,  whicli  I  do  not  grow  my- 
self, has,  I  believe,  something  of  the  same  aggres- 
sive tendency.  Campanula  pumila  (blue  and  white 
vars.)  should  also  be  rigidly  excluded.  Lovely  as 
they  both  are  when  in  flower,  they  are  unfit  asso- 
ciates of  other  alpines,  for  they  run  everywhere 
and  throttle  every  delicate  plant  with  which  they 
come  in  contact,  coiling  their  fascinations  round 
it  like  a  "  demnition  rattlesnake,"  as  Mr.  Mantalini 
said.  Even  Gentiana  acaulis  dies  in  their  embrace. 
'*  Delta  "  mentions  Ranunculus  anemonoides*  as 
objectionable  in  this  way,  a  fact  that  sets  one 
wondering  why  this  should  still  be  an  e-tpensive 
plant.  This  reminds  me,  however,  of  my  own  pet 
aversion  for  which  seme  two  years  ago  I  was  weak 
enough  to  give  a  shilling  ;  I  allude  to  that  in- 
terestingplant,Jaborosaintegrifolia.  This,  which  I 
planted  in  one  of  the  very  warmest  and  snuggest 
spots  at  the  foot  of  one  ol  my  rockeries,  is  certainly 
the  most  appalling  weed  with  which  it  hasever  been 
my  lot  to  have  to  concern  myself.  Couch  Grass  and 
Coltsfoot  are  nothing  to  it ;  it  runs  everywhere, 
chokes  everything,  and  turns  up  half  a  yard  or 
more  away  from  its  headquarters  at  levels  and 
altitudes  where  no  one  could  reasonably  expect 
it.  I  spent  half  a  day  some  little  time  since  in 
endeavouring  to  eradicate  it,  and  I  trust  I  have 
successfully  done  so,  for  its  place  is  now  occupied 
by  that  high-bred  Levanter,  Omphalodes  LnciU», 
and  by  Gentiana  verna,  G.  brachyphylla,  G.  ornata, 
and  other  members  of  the  hatUe  aristocratic  of 
the  Alps  and  Himalayas,  whose  aversion  to  intru- 
sive and  obtrusive  company  is  well  known.  Nui- 
sance as  it  is,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  not 
entirely  banished  it,  for  South  American  hardy- 
plants  are  scarce,  and  one  has  a  sort  of  supersti- 
tion that  they  give  a  "  tone  "  to  one's  collection. 

Another  plant  that  has  taken  possession  of  a 
large  space  on  the  top  of  one  of  my  rockeries  is 
Thermopsis  fabacea.  This  is  a  plant  for  which  I 
have  a  great  admiration,  and  I  shall  let  it  alone 
as  long  as  it  does  not  seem  to  be  injuring  other 
things.  The  slugs  are  fond  of  it ;  but  of  all  the 
plants  in  the  whole  of  my  collection  the  one  on 
which  these  vermin  seem  to  be  most  voraciously 
set  is  Aster  alpinus,  which  is,  oddly  enough,  about 
the  most  vigorous  of  all  the  plants  of  a  genuinely 
alpine  character.  I  find  it  next  to  impossible,  ex- 
cept by  taking  up  plants  bodily  and  keeping  them 
in  pots  through  the  winter,  to  protect  this  from 
being  eaten  to  the  quick  ;  this  does  not  kill  it,  but 
it  pretty  effectually  spoils  its  flowering.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  this  characteristic  of  A. 
alpinus  noted  by  any  writer  on  hardy  flowers. 

Next  to  A.  alpinus,  the  mostdifficult  plant  to  keep 
from  slugs  through  the  winter,  as  far  as  my  ex- 


*  This,  we  are  iniormea  by  "Delta,"  was  written  in  mis- 
take for  A.  sylvatica.  -  Ed. 
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perience  goes,  is  Phlox  divaricata,  alias  canadensis 
(alias  glaberrima  ?).  This  is  a  lovely  thing,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  indeed  of  the  Phlox  species, 
but  for  those  who  cannot  protect  it  or  give  it  con- 
stant care  and  attention,  such  as  nocturnal  pick- 
ing, it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  grow  it.  Some  of 
the  delicate  Campanulas,  such  as  C.  Zojsi,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep,  whether  in  frames  or  in 
the  open.  C.  Wanneri  I  found  the  other  day  being 
viciously  attacked,  and  have  consequently  had  to 
give  it  police  protection  in  the  shape  of  a  perfo- 
rated zinc  gaard — a  form  of  protection  concerning 
which  I  find,  I  may  say,  highly  efficacious,  my 
plants  of  Edraianthus  dalmaticus,  for  instance, 
having  been  untouched  during  the  whole  of  this 
wet  winter.  I  may  say  the  same  of  Folemonium 
confertum,  which  the  slugs  killed  for  me  last  year. 
Another  plant  which  I  thought  had  passed  the 
winter  in  security,  but  which,  to  my  disgust,  I  found 
the  other  day  seriously  damaged,  is  Erodium  chry- 
santhum.  This  was  the  work  of  one  large  brown 
slug,  who  had  succeeded  unobserved  in  gnawing 
the  plant  pretty  well  all  round.  That  large  brown 
slug  has  long  ago  joined  what  the  sporting  prophets 
call  "  the  great  knocked-out  division,"  but  it  yet 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  his  victim  will  have  to 
follow  him  to  Hades.  If  he  does, I  hope  he  will  see 
his  way  to"  stalking  apart,' like  the  shade  of  Ajax. 
E.  chrysanthum  is  a  beautiful  foliage  plant,  but 
the  flowers,  though  numerous,  are  inconspicuous 
and  of  a  poor  colour.  Some  of  the  smaller  del- 
phiniums, eg.^  D.  chinense,  are  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  keep  over  the  winter  in  the  open 
ground,  at  any  rate,  in  heavy  soils.  Drabas, 
especially  the  embryo  buds  in  the  centres  of  the 
rosettes,  are  evidently  considered  "  toothsome."  I 
do  not  find  that  the  Gentians,  even  the  rarer  sorts, 
are  much  attacked,  and — what  is  contrary,  I  believe, 
to  general  experience  — my  Mertensiashave hitherto 
enjo3'ed  an  almost  complete  immunity.  I  may  add 
that  I  have  never  yet,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect, 
found  a  slug  eating  or  even  on  my  plant  of  Ea- 
mondia  pyrenaica,  which  is  itself,  by  the  way, 
•'  not  uQ-grandfathered  "  from  the  Kentish  garden 
to  which  "  Delta"  alludes.  J.  C.  L. 


TALL-GROWING   CAMPANULAS. 

Bellwoets  have  always  held  a  deservedly  high 
place  amongst  hardy  plants,  and  for  variety  of 
form  and  fine  shades  of  colour,  especially  blues, 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  their  equals  in  any  other 
genus.  As  regards  size,  they  vary  from  the  most 
diminutive  of  flowering  plants,  such  as  C  Raineri, 
C.  cenisia,  &c.,  of  the  high  Alps,  to  the  Siberian  C. 
lactiflora  and  the  Canterbury  Bells  of  Southern 
Europe.  The  dwarfness  of  the  former  two 
eminently  fits  them  for  the  embellishment  of 
shelves  or  ledges  in  the  rockery  and  other  places 
where  it  is  desirable  to  have  green  natural  carpets, 
beautiful  in  their  season,  and  the  latter  two, 
along  with  a  few  more  of  the  taller  growing  sorts, 
stand  unrivalled  for  the  decoration  of  beds  and 
mixed  flower  borders ;  even  in  their  native  coun- 
tries they  are  said  to  constitute  most  striking 
ornaments  in  the  landscape,  as  they  tower  above 
dwarfer  plants,  or,  as  seen  peeping  through  the 
taller  growing  bushes,  reminding  one  of  the  Fox- 
gloves of  our  woods  and  groves.  When  naturalised 
and  associated  with  Foxgloves,  Ragged  Robin  and 
others  of  our  tall-growing  wild  plants,  the  effect 
of  the  contrast  is  most  pleasing;  indeed,  in  this 
way  only  can  we  make  ourwoods  and  shady  walks 
interesting  or  beautiful. 

C.  LACTIFLOEA  is  an  extremely  pretty  Cau- 
casian species,  bold  and  showy  in  appearance. 
It  grows  from  .3  feet  to  4  feet  high.  It  has 
a  pyramidal  branching  habit,  and  bears  a 
profusion  of  blue-tinted  flowers,  which  last  more 
or  less  all  through  the  summer.  They  are 
cup-shaped,  somewhat  drooping,  and  have  the  seg- 
ments slightly  turned  back  ;  the  leaves,  which  are 
narrow,  clasp  the  stem,  and  are  finely  serrated. 
To  grow  it  to  perfection  it  requires  a  rich,  heavy 
loam,  and  is  all  the  better  for  having  a  shady 
position.  C.  lactiflora  ccerulea  is  a  lovely  variety, 
with  bright  blue  flowers  and  much  the  same  habit 
as  the  type.     Both  are  very  nseful  border  plants, ' 


and  often  used  for  beds  in  the  flower  garden  in 
company  with  Lobelia  cardinalis.  They  are  in- 
creased by  means  of  seed  or  division  of  the  roots. 
C.  EONONiENSis  (Panicled  Harebell)  is  a  neat- 
habited  species,  which  grows  from  .S  feet  to  4  feet 
high,  and  bears  many  small  ascending  branchlets, 
on  which  are  borne  pretty  bell-shaped  flowers, 
varying  in  colour  from  violet  to  pure  white.  The 
leaves  a-e  small,  oval,  or  almost  cordate,  rough  to 


The  Creeping  Billfiower  (Campanula  rapiimulaUles) 

the  touch,  and  having  a  white  nap  underneath. 
It  is  a  native  of  Bologna,  Austria,  &c  ,  and  a  very 
useful  plant  for  borders  or  rockery. 

The  Peach-leaved  Haeeeell  (C.  persici- 
folia)  is  a  native  of  Europe  from  Sweden  to  Spain, 
and  is  said  also  to  be  found  naturalised  in  some 
parts  of  this  country.  It  was  cultivated  by  Gerard 
as  early  as  1596.  It  grows  from  2  feet  to  3  feet 
in  height,  and  when  planted  in  large  clumps  pre- 
sents a  very  handsome  appearance.  The  leaves 
are  very  sparingly  distributed  on  the  stem,  which 
is  unbtanched,  and  they  are  very  narrow  and  long ; 


the  flowers  are  blue  and  broadly  campanolate. 
There  are  five  or  six  varieties  of  this  species, 
among  the  best  of  which  are  alba,  a  kind  with 
double  flowers,  and  coronata,  the  latter  being  the 
more  beautiful  of  the  two,  and  well  deserving 
a  place  in  every  collection.  They  commence 
flowering  in  June,  and  when  the  summer  is  not 
too  dry  last  till  September. 

The  broad-leaved  Haeeeell  (C.  latifolia), 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  calls  the  "  Throatwort  with 
its  azure  bell,"  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
nseful  of  the  genus  for  naturalising  in  woods,  &c., 
as  it  has  a  preference  for  shady  places,  in  which 
it  will  reach  from  4  feet  to  .5  feet  in  height  if  the 
soil  be  rich.  The  stems  are  stout,  often  branching, 
and  densely  covered  with  broad,  oval,  doubly  ser- 
rated leaves.  The  flowers,  which  are  purplish,  have 
long  tubes,  and  are  produced  at  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  generally  one,  but  often  two  or  three  if  the 
plants  are  strong.  The  lowerniost  flowers  open 
first. 

C.  latifolia  maceantha  has  a  much  dwarfer 
habit  than  that  of  the  above,  and  it  may  also  be 
distinguished  by  the  flowers  being  of  a  deeper 
purple  and  having  longer  tubes.  This  and  the 
variety  Van  Houttei  are  very  nseful  for  the  rockery, 
requiring  a  cool  situation  and  heavy  loam.  They 
flower  from  Jure  to  August. 

C.  PTEAMiDALis,  although  a  much  more  fashion- 
able plant  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when  it  was 
cultivated  principally  for  decorating  halls,  stair- 
cases, &c.,  than  now,  it  still  holds  a  high  place  among 
hardy  flowering  plants.  Along  with  Canterbury 
Bells  it  has  become  almost  indispensable  for  the 
decoration  of  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  in 
autumn.  It  is  also  very  nseful  for  forming  light 
screens  in  the  flower  garden,  for  which  purpose, 
however,  the  plants  are  best  grown  in  pots  and 
planted  out  in  spring.  It  is  a  perennial,  but  never 
so  strong  as  in  the  first  year  ;  it  is  therefore  advis- 
able to  divide  the  old  plants  and  grow  a  stock 
from  the  offsets  or  raise  seedlings ;  the  latter  are 
the  most  satisfactory,  being  always  the  strongest. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  autumn  as  soon  as  it 
is  ripe  in  pots  under  glass  ;  prick  off  the  seedlings 
when  up  and  give  them  a  shift  as  soon  as  they 
are  ready  to  handle.  The  protection  of  a  cold 
frame  will  be  found  quite  sufficient  for  them.  In 
rich  top-dressed  ground  this  Campanula  often 
reaches  a  height  of  from  6  feet  to  7  feet,  the  stem 
being  straight,  much  branched,  and  pyramidal, 
and  well  furnished  with  flowers  from  bottom  to 
top.  The  leaves  are  smooth,  shiny,  and  evenly  ser- 
rated, those  at  the  root  cordate,  the  upper  ones 
being  much  narrower  and  ovate ;  flowers  spread- 
ing, five-parted,  light  blue,  sometimes  white.  It 
is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  and  flowers  late 
in  the  summer  and  autumn. 

C.  LATILOBA  (C.  grandis). — This  plant  is  closely 
allied  to  persicifolia,  from  which,  however,  it  differs 
in  having  sessile  flowers  and  large  permanent 
bracts.  It  is  very  useful  for  the  decoration  cf 
rockwork,  the  more  so  as  it  forms  dense  masses  of 
persistent  lanceolate  leaves,  slightly  undulated. 
It  grows  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  with  a 
closely  set  spike  of  flat  purple  flowers.  There  is 
also  a  white  variety. 

The  Creeping  Bellflower  (C.  rapnncu- 
loides),  the  subject  of  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration, IS  one  of  the  boldest  and  showiest  of 
our  native  flowers.  In  some  parts  of  Scotland — 
Fife,  for  instance— it  is  very  common,  but  less  so  in 
England,  and  is  naturalised  in  America.  It  is  well 
worth  growing  in  the  hardy  plant  border,  as  it  is 
so  handsome  when  in  flower.  When  well  deve- 
loped it  is  a  yard  ormore  in  height,  and  the  slendfr 
stems  are  burthened  with  drooping,  purple  bellF, 
as  shown  in  the  picture.  It  needs  no  culture  and 
will  hold  its  own  against  the  strongest.       D.  K. 


Oolchlcum  crociflorum. — As  there  seems 
to  be  a  decided  conflict  of  authorities  as  to  which 
of  two  most  distinct  and  different  plants  should 
bear  the  above  cited  designation,  I  shall  be  glad 
if  any  of  your  readers  who  is  competent  to  do  so, 
and  who  is  able  to  refer  to  the  botanical  wcrks 
mentioned  iti  this  note,  will  kindly  inform  me 
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•whether  the  antamnal  flowering  variety  figured  in 
the  o3rd  volume  of  the  Botanical  Mar/az'uif,  plate 
2673,  with  medium-sized  lilac  flower?',  with  rounded 
incurved  petals,  or  the  early  spring-blooming 
small  white-flowered  species,  with  purple  stripes 
on  the  outside  petals,  as  figured  by  Doctor  Kegel 
on  plate  103o  of  the  volume  of  his  Gartcnjfora  for 
1881,  is  tae  true  C'olchicum  crociflorum,  as  both 
bear  the  name,  and  they  have  not  the  faintest 
resemblance  the  one  to  the  other.  The  last 
named  species  was  sent  to  me  by  a  Belgian  nur- 
seryman as  C.  Inteum. — W.  E.  G. 


GLADIOLI  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

Much  has  been  said  about^Gladioli  dying  off  from 
disease,  which  they  do  to  a  great  extent  in  some 
places  and  sails ;  but  that  they  do  well  in  others 
is  equally  certain,  or  bulbs  would  not  be  so  plenti- 
ful as  they  now  are.     Many  fail  with  them  be- 
cause they  plant   them    in  over-manured   land. 
which  stimulates  them  and  produces  large  corms, 
but  it  is  done  at  the  cost  of  soundness ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  they  are  neither  firm  nor  ripe  at 
the  time  of  taking  up,  and,  as  a  natural  result, 
shrivel  and  die  in  the  winter.     Where  I  have  al- 
ways seen  them  do  best  is  in  fre^h,  sharp,  gritty 
s:)il,  from  which  they  always  come  up  clean  and 
sound,  and,  if  properly  stored,  remain  so  till  the 
season  arrives   for   planting  again.     The   proper 
time  to  plant  is  just  now,  tor  if  they  remain  out 
of  the  ground  longer,  they  lose  weight  and  shrivel, 
which  reduces  their  vital  strength  very  materially  ; 
so  much  so,  that  they  start  but  feebly,  and  send 
forth  the  poorest  of  flowers.  If  the  land  is  wet  and 
unfavourable,  as  is  likely  to  be  the  case  after  so 
much  rain,  it  will  be  advisable  not  to  wait,  but 
to  start  the  corms,  by  either  potting  them  singly 
or  placing  them   in   boxes  of  sandy  leaf- mould, 
from  which  they  can  be  easily  lifted  and  put  in 
their  places  wheawe  get  more  favourable  weather. 
Meantime  the  ground  can  be  prepared  by  digging, 
or,  if  the  plants  are  to  be  grown  in  clumps  on 
borders  among  herbaceous  subjects,  or  in  front  of 
siiruos,  holes  should  be  dug  out,  and  have  some 
road  scrapinsrs   worked  in  among  the  other  soil 
when  reiurning  it  again  to  its  former  position. 
All  will  then  be  in  readiness  for  planting,  which 
should  be  done  by  the  aid  of  a  trowel,  as  the 
plants  can   then    be   dropped    into   and  covered 
carefully  with  the  earth  without  breaidng  or  in- 
juring the  roots  or  young  shoots  starting  from  the 
crown  of  the  corms.     If  these  latter  are  dry  and 
dormant,  they  may  be  dibbled  in,  in  which  case  it 
is  always  advisable  to  drop  a  little  clean  sand  over 
them,  which  keeps  the  soil  from  coming  in  imme- 
diate contact   with  the  bulbs,  and  thus  secures 
fiee  drainage  around  them,  and  by  that  means 
preserves  them  from  rot.     When  once  planted, 
Gladioli  require  little  or  no  further  attention  till 
they  begin  to  send  up  their  bloom,  and  then,  if 
the  weather  is  dry,  they  are  greatly  benefited  by  an 
occasional  watering ;  but  before  doing  this  it  is  as 
well  to  mulch  round  them,  which  not  only  pre- 
vents a  washing  away  and  cracking  of  the  earth, 
but   impedes  evaporation,  and   thus    keeps    the 
plants  in  a  more  uniform  state  as  to  moisture.  As 
the  flower-spikes  are  tall  and  heavy,  they  need 
support  early,  and  in  staking  them  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  points  of  the  stakes  be  not  driven 
into  the  corms,  as  would  most  likely  be  the  case 
if   driven   in   near   to  the  stems.     Although  the 
beauty   of    Gladioli    is  over  rather   early   in   the 
year,    the    plants    should    not    be    hurried    out 
of  the  ground,  but  left  there  till  quite  late  in  the 
autumn  to  ripen,  for  so  long  as  the  leaves  are 
green  they  are  of  use  in  assisting  to  swell  up  and 
mature  the  bulbs.    Directly,  however,  the  tops  die 
away  they  may  be  lifted  at  once,  and  after  beiog 
laid  on  shelves  in  a  shed  to  dry  stored  for  the 
winter.     The  way  in  which  they  keep  best  is  in 
small  bags  containing  a  little  silver  sand,  or  in 
small  pots  covered  with   the  same,  as,  being  ab- 
sorbent, it  prevents  damping,  and  keeps  the  air 
from  acting  on  and   shrivelling  the  roots.     Not 
only  are  Gladioli  effective  in  beds  and  borders, 
but  they  are  also  valuable  in  pots,  especially  the 
ramosus  section,  which  are  small  and  dwarf,  and 


afford  nice  light  spikes  of  varied  and  lovely 
coloured  flowers,  which  when  cut  continue  to  open 
and  last  long  in  water.  To  have  good  masses  of 
these  kinds,  several  bulbs  should  be  placed  in  a 
7-inch  pot,  as  they  will  have  plenty  of  room,  and 
if  potted  in  good  sandy  loam,  they  are  sure  to 
do  well.  The  hybrids  of  gandavensis  and  brench- 
leyensis  should  be  potted  singly,  as,  being  so 
much  larger,  they  require  more  root  space ;  but, 
otherwise,  the  whole  may  be  treated  alike.  The 
best  place  in  which  to  grow  them  is  a  cold  frame, 
where  they  should  be  plunged  in  ashes,  and  not 
watered,  unless  the  soil  gets  very  dry,  till  they  are 
in  full  leaf,  after  which  weak  liquid  manure  will 
be  a  great  help.  Later  on,  when  the  weather  be- 
comes warm,  the  lights  may  be  withdrawn ;  and 
at  all  times  the  plants  should  have  air  to  keep 
them  strong  and  prevent  them  from  drawing, 
which  they  soon  do  if  grown  in  a  close,  confined 
space.  S.  D. 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANNI  ALBA. 

In  1877  we  published  in  "The  Clematis  as  a 
Garden  Flower  "  the  following  description  of  this 
variety,  which  had  been  raised  by  Mr.  C.  Noble, 
of  Bagshot,  and  had  been  exhibited  by  him  in  the 
shape  of  cut  specimens  at  one  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society : — 

'*  A  light-coloured  variety,  apparently  belonging 
to  the  early  Jackmanni  group,  and  raised  from  C. 
Jackmanni  crossed  by  C.  FortuneL  It  is  of  vigor- 
ous growing  habit,  the  leaves  pinnately  divided 
with  ovate  lanceolate  leaflets,  or  ternate  with  the 
terminal  leaflets  sometimes  lobed.  The  flowers  are 
four  to  six-sepalled,  of  a  greyish  white,  the  sepals 
elliptic-oblorg  acuminate,  the  filaments  short, 
white,  with  whitish  brown  anthers.  It  is  the 
nearest  approach  yet  made  to  that  great  desidera- 
tum, a  white-flowered  Clematis  Jackmanni." 

From  that  time  till  the  past  summer  little  or 
nothing  was  heard  of  C.  Jackmanni  alba.  Some 
fatality  seems  to  have  attended  it,  and  prevented 
its  oft-expected  reappearance  in  public  ;  in  fact, 
we  believe,  it  was  at  one  time  nearly  lost,  but  it 
has  at  last  revived,  and  on  July  24  Mr.  Noble  pro- 
duced at  South  Kensington  a  handsomely-grown 
and  well-flowered  specimen,  which  received  the 
unanimous  award  of  a  first-class  certificate,  and 
well  deserved  such  a  mark  of  distinction.  Like 
true  Jackmanni,  it  has  pinnated  (not  ternate) 
foliage,  and,  like  that  variety,  too,  it  bears  on  the 
current  year's  shoots  masses  of  flowers,  also, 
like  it,  variable  as  to  the  number  of  sepals, 
some  flowers  having  six,  and  others  only  five, 
or  four.  Again,  as  in  that  splendid  hybrid,  as 
soon  as  the  earlier  flowers  die  oif  they  are  replaced 
by  clusters  of  buds  which  spring  up  to  succeed 
them,  by  which  means  the  continuous  succession 
of  blossoms  characteristic  of  the  group  is  atsured. 
The  colour  effect  of  the  flowers  is  white,  but  on 
clo."ie  inspection  they  are  found  to  be  just  tinged 
with  blue,  which  gives  them  the  faintest  possible 
flush  of  grey.  We  hope  it  may  prove  to  be  as 
hardy  and  vigorous  a  grower  as  C.  Jackmanni 
itself,  which,  on  account  of  its  hardiness,  vigour 
of  growth,  and  freedom  of  flowering,  stands  at 
the  head  of  shrubby  climbers  for  the  outdoor 
garden. 

"  In  a  fine  illustrated  work  on  the  larger 
flowered  Clematises  recently  published,  M.  La- 
vall6e  has  asserted  that  C.  .Jackmanni  is  not 
Jackmanni — that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  a  hybrid, 
as  stated  by  the  raiser  Mr.  G.  Jackman,  but  a 
species  (hakonensis)  first  introduced  from  Japan, 
and  then  according  to  this  theory  claimed  as  an 
English  seedling.  We  are  bold  to  assert,  on  the 
contrary,  that  C.  Jackmanni  is  Jackmanni  and 
nothing  else,  a  veritable  hybrid,  of  which  the 
origin  and  the  whole  history  is  well  known  to 
many  of  us,  and  which  was  raised  nearly  twenty 
years  before  C.  hakonensis  was  described.  The 
characteristics  assigned  to  C.  hakonensis,  more- 
over, do  not  tally  with  those  of  C.  Jackmanni. 
since  the  former  has  the  leaves  '  ternate,'  and  the 
sepals  '  scarcely  an  inch  long,'  whereas  in  the 
latter  the  leaves  are  pinnate,  with  five  or  more 
leaflets,  and  the  sepals  are  at  least  2.^  inches  long. 


It  must  therefore  be  concluded  that  M.  Lavallee  is 
altogether  in  a  fog  respecting  the  true  C.  Jack- 
manni. " — Florixt. 


WHITE  NEAPOLITAN  CROCUS. 
(C.  IMPEBATI  ALDUS) 
The  ordinary  form  of  the  Neapolitan  Crocus, 
with  its  beautiful  fawn  and  purple  -  coloured 
blossoms,  is  now  pretty  well  known  as  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  early  spring  flowers.  The  white  variety 
of  this  Crocus  is  scarcely  less  beautiful,  as  the 
blossoms  are  of  ivory  whiteness,  without  even  a 
suggestion  of  colour.  The  first  sight  we  had  of 
this  rarity  was  about  a  month  ago,  when  Miss 
C.  M.  Owen  sent  some  flowers  of  it  from  her  garden 
at  Gorey,  and  from  which  the  annexed  illustration 
was  prepared.  There  are  several  white  Crocuses, 
but  they  all  flower  later  than  the  white  Imperati ; 
hence  we  welcome  it  as  a  valuable  addition  to 
early  spring  flowers.  It  exists,  we  believe,  in  very 
few  gardens  in  this  country,  and  it  is  presumably 
rare  even  in  a  wild  state.  Perhaps  Mr.  Maw  could 
tell  us  more  about  it. 


Ipomsea  pandurata.  —  Though  no  doubt 
what  Mr.  Way  says  (p.  163)  about  the  perform- 
ance of  Ipom^a  pandurata  in  the  New  England 
States  is  strictly  accurate,  I  do  not  think  that  any 
fears  need  be  entertained  about  it  here.  I  have 
grown  Ipomasa  pandurata  for  seven  or  eight  years, 
and  I  have  kept  it  in  order  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible ease.  My  plant,  which  has  now  attained  lo 
a  great  size,  was  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Falconer, 
of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.  ;  it  has  a 
white  corolla,  with  a  purple  eye,  and  when  the 
summer  has  been  hot  its  beauty  is  very  much  ad- 
mired.—H.  EWBANK,  W.  John's,  Si/de. 

Helleborus  foetidue. — Much  has  been 
written  of  late  in  The  Garden  concerning  Helle- 
bores, and  they  well  deserve  the  interest  and  ad- 
miration bestowed  upon  them.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  family  which  has  not  once  been 
mentioned,  perhaps  owing  to  its  unfortunate  name. 
I  mean  Helleboius  fictidus.  Certainly  it  does 
not  send  forth  the  subtile  odour  of  the  Violet  as 
'*  the  gale  sighs  along,"  but  it  will  not  offend 
unless  sought  out.  Placed  in  a  pot,  it  forms  a  very 
handsome  plant,  displaying  a  pyramid  of  deep 
green,  finely  serrated  leaves,  the  under  ones 
falling  over  the  pot,  while  a  strong  stem  of  bright 
Pea-green  rises  in  the  centre,  crowned  with  many 
prettily  cupped  pale  green  flowers,  sometimes 
tinged  with  red.  It  is  extremely  handsome  in 
a  basket,  and  blooms  freely  in  a  sunless  window. 
— A.  G. 

Omphalodes  verna,  although  'oy  no  means 
a  scarce  plant  in  gardens,  is  seldom  seen  in  that 
perfection  which,  under  favourable  conditions,  it 
is  capable  of  attaining.  It  seems  to  thrive  best  in 
a  damp  shady  position,  and  is  seen  to  best  advan- 
tage on  projecting  ledges  of  rock  where  there  is 
suflicientsoii  forit  toestablishitself.  In  lightsandy 
soil  or  in  sunny  places  it  never  does  well ;  indeed, 
it  it  lives  at  all,  it  is  only  to  eke  out  a  miserable 
existence.  In  the  form  and  colour  of  its  flowers 
it  much  resembles  the  Forget-me-not,  and  when 
grown  as  just  stated,  it  forms  dense  overhanging 
masses,  literally  covered  with  pretty  little  azure 
white-eyed  flowers,  opening  in  mild  seasons  as 
early  as  February,  and  continuing  throughout  a 
good  part  of  the  summer.  Its  leaves  are 
oval-shaped.  A  variety  with  pure  white  flowers 
sent  out  by  Continental  growers  makes  a  good 
companion  to  it,  and  requires  much  the  same 
treatment  as  the  blue  kind. — D.  K. 

Plagues  of  the  rookery.— I  sympathise 
with  "Delta"  (p.  163),  but  if  he  has  not  been 
pestered  by  field  mice  he  does  not  know  what 
wholefaledestruction  means, although  these  vermin 
do  not  eat  everything.  They  eat  over  all  kinds  of 
Pinks  and  Carnations  by  the  square  yard  in  a  few 
days,  but  do  not  carry  away  the  tops  as  a  rule, 
only  silently  nibble  every  shoot  through  near  the 
ground,  and  the  injury  is  not  discovered  till  the  tops 
wither.  I  had  a  grand  mass  of  rockery  Finksraised 
for  planting  last  November,  but  by  the  time  the 
place  was  ready  for  them  they  were  nearly  all  de- 
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stroyed.  I  dare  not  use  poison,  but  offered  a 
penny  a-piece  for  tails,  provided  the  traps,  and 
in  a  few  days  had  4s.  worth  of  tails  offered,  and 
we  have  been  going  on  at  that  rate  ever  since.  In 
two  or  three  days  thirty  were  trapped  at  one  spot, 
where  the  mice  entered  the  rockery  from  the  fields 
beyond.  Soon  after  the  Tinks  left  were  trans- 
planted, so  I  guessed  the  mice  had  communicated 
with  their  friends  outside.  As  a  last  resource  I 
have  sprinkled  the  Pinks  and  Carnations,  &c.,  with 
flowers  of  sulphur,  and  so  far  it  seems  to  be  a  de- 
terrent. There  are  two  kinds  of  mice  or  voles — 
the  long-tailed  and  the  short-tailed,  the  former 
light  grey  in  colour  and  the  other  reddish  brown — 
two  quite  distinct  animals  that  infest  the  same 
haunts  and  eat  the  same  plants,  but  never  seem  to 
breed  with  each  other.  They  will  only  take  vege- 
table baits.  Beans,  Peas,  &c. ;  a  Crocus  bulb  they 
cannot  resist ;  cheese  they  will  also  take  and 
crusts,  but  not  meat.— J.  S. 


Kitchen   Garden. 

MAKING   NEW  ASPARAGUS    BEDS. 

This  is  the  best  time  for  making  new  beds  for 
Asparagus.  After  having  tried  various  seasons  for 


to  their  wants.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  rich 
soil  naturally,  but  extremely  light  and  stony. 
There  is,  however,  usually  a  good  depth  of  loose 
shingly  soil  and  abundant  drainage,  and,  thus 
situated,  the  fleshy  roots  of  the  Asparagus  remain 
healthy.  If  enriched  with  manure,  or,  better  still, 
with  heavy  dressings  of  seaweed,  very  fine  shoots 
are  the  result,  far  superior  to  those  produced  in 
heavy,  retentive  soil  in  more  inland  counties, 
where  Asparagus  is  short-lived  at  the  best,  unless 
special  means  are  taken  to  render  the  staple  light 
and  porous  by  heavy  dressings  of  sand  or  gritty 
substances,  such  as  street  sweepings,  river  or  pit 
sand,  ashes,  leaf  mould,  or  manure.  The  best  I 
ever  saw  growing  under  purely  artificial  condi- 
tions was  planted  a  yard  apart  each  way  on  the 
surface,  and  covered  with  a  mound  of  light 
sandy  potting  'soil ;  that  was  added  to  annually, 
so  that  when  the  shoots  were  fit  for  gathering,  the 
light  soil  could  be  drawn  aside  by  the  hand,  and 
the  shoots  broken  off  at  the  base.  Next  in  im- 
portance to  providing  a  good  depth  of  light  sandy 
soil  should  be  what  is  the  only  way  of  having 
really  fine  Asparagus,  viz.,  allowing  plenty  of 
space  from  row  to  row  and  from  plant  to  plant. 
No  matter  what  variety  is  grown — either  a  Giant, 
Colossal,  or  any  of  the  so-called  new  varieties — 


transplanting,  I  find  that  the  best  results  are 
obtained  from  performing  that  operation  just  as 
growth  is  commencing  in  spring,  or  when  the 
young  shoots  are  just  bursting  forth  into  growth. 
If  moved  during  winter,  or  any  length  of  time 
before  growth  commences,  the  roots  ihat  are 
broken  in  course  of  removal  rot  and  weaken  the 
crown ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  growth  is  active, 
fresh  fibres  are  formed  at  once,  and  the  cut  ends 
heal  quickly.  Therefore  I  always  transplant  as 
soon  as  the  young  shoots  are  visible  above  ground, 
but,  in  order  to  ensure  satisfactory  growth  after- 
wards, there  must  be  thorough  preparation  of  the 
soil  by  deep  trenching  and  manuring,  and  regard 
should  be  had  to  imitate  in  some  degree  the  soil 
in  which  it  is  found  to  grow  most  freely  and  to 
keep  healthy  for  the  greatest  length  of  time.  My 
own  experience  of  Asparagus  is  that  no  vegetable 
is  easier  to  cultivate  if  the  soil  is  light  and 
sandy  ;  but,  if  stiff  and  retentive,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  perplexing  crops  that  can  be  grown.  In 
close  proximity  to  the  sea,  where  the  soil  is  usually 
largely  composed  of  sand.  Asparagus  grows  luxu- 
riantly and  keeps  healthy  and  productive  for 
numbers  of  years.  On  the  coast  of  Sufl^olk  i 
have  seen  beds  that  had  produced  good  crops  for 
as  many  years  as  the  oldest  Inhabitant  could 
remember,  and  in  this  locality,  where  the  soil  is 
of  a  similar  character.  Asparagus  grows  freely 
in  the  natural  soil  without  any  special  pre- 
paration. Young  seedlings,  too,  spring  up  in 
abundance,  a  sure  sign  that  the  soil  is  congenial 


the  produce  will  be  no  better  than  that  of  the  ol<i 
sort  if  crowded  together.  Put  in  healthy  young 
plants  a  yard  apart,  being  careful  to  cover  the  roots 
directly  they  are  lifted  with  wet  mats  or  Moss,  or, 
better  still,  plant  as  they  are  lifted,  covering  each 
crown  with  a  mound  of  rich,  flight  soil,  and  as 
growth  progresses,  put  stakes  around  each  plant, 
and  string  or  matting  to  keep  the  main  shoots 
from  getting  broken  off  by  wind-waving ;  and, 
after  two  seasons'  growth,  you  may  depend  on 
getting  such  shoots,  both  for  size,  succulence,  and 
flavour,  as  never  could  have  been  got  in  over- 
crowded beds.      J.  Groom. 

BUDA  KALE  BLANCHED. 
Quite  a  group  of  good  qualities  might  justly  be 
urged  in  favour  of  this  useful  and  growingly- 
popular  Borecole  ;  it  is  easy  to  grow,  fine  plants 
of  it  being  accommodated  in  less  space  than  that 
which  most  others  of  the  tribe  need  ;  it  is  tender 
and  well  flavoured,  yet  extremely  hardy,  affording 
till  late  in  spring  a  sustained  supply  of  delicious 
sprouts,  and  it  is  altogether  a  profitable  and 
certain  crop  for  anyone  to  grow.  Moreover,  by 
lifting  the  plants  in  small  successive  batches, 
placing  them  in  some  quite  dark  house  to  grow, 
and  using  the  young  blanched  shoots  in  the  same 
way  as  Seakale,  an  inexpensive  and  surpris- 
ingly good  vegetable  may  be  had  for  three  months 
in  winter.  Numbers  of  people  who  like  Seakale, 
but  who  deem  it  too  expensive  to  grow,  at  least 
in  any  quantity,  will  find  in  this   Buda,  or  Aspa- 


ragus Kale,  a  capital  substitute ;  it  does  not 
possess  the  full  flavour  of  well-grown  Seakale 
certainly,  but  when  well  blanched,  gathered  in 
time,  and  properly  cooked,  it  is  not  greatly  inferior 
to  it.  Plants  of  it  with  stout  fleshy  stems,  grown 
in  well-tilled  ground,  will  furnish  a  dish  each 
when  gently  forced.  In  the  case  of  this  Kale  the 
term  forcing  is  almost  misapplied  ;  no  fire  heat 
or  fermenting  material  is  wanted.  If  put  in  a 
dry,  dark  place,  secure  from  frost,  it  will  quickly 
commence  to  grow.  Some  such  place  is  easily 
devised,  and  plants,  according  to  the  require- 
ments, put  in  every  week,  would  maintain  a  fresh 
and  regular  supply.  Our  method  is  to  take  indoors 
a  couple  of  dozen  at  a  time.  We  lift  them  with 
forks,  with  a  good  bunch  of  roots  and  soil  adher- 
ing to  each,  and  put  them  as  close  as  they  will 
stand  together  in  a  Mushroom  house  or  on  the 
floor  of  a  dark  Potato  store.  They  must  be  lifted 
when  dry,  and  all,  except  the  small  heart  leaves, 
ought  to  be  stripped  clean  off  them  ;  if  cut  with  a 
knife  close  to  the  stems,  the  ends  left  of  the  leaf- 
stalks would  soon  rot,  and,  dropping,  cause  an 
offensive  smell.  A  little  moist  soil  is  worked  in 
amongst  the  roots,  but  they  are  not  watered :  there 
is  moisture  enough  in  them  to  feed  the  growth 
made  in  the  dark.  We  find  that  if  watered  they 
imbibe  too  much ;  after  the  heart  shoots  are  cut, 
much  superfluous  sap  exudes,  which  injuriously 
affects  the  side  shoots  ;  if  not  watered,  but  little  of 
thisoccurs.  The  crown  shoots  soon  grow  after  hous- 
ing, and  these  furnish  the  first  cutting,  but  the  prc- 
fusion  of  side  sprouts  which  follow  are  the  best ; 
these  should  be  cooked  when  3  inches  or  4  inches 
long,  and,  above  all,  used  soon  after  being  cut. 
Much  of  the  excellence  of  all  forced  vegetables 
depends  upon  their  not  being  suffered  to  lie  about 
f"r  days  before  being  sent  to  table,  an  occurrence 
by  no  means  unusual,  the  result  being  that  they 
become  tough  and  ill-flavoured.  I  have  not  tried 
any  of  the  other  varieties  of  Borecole  in  this  way ; 
but  doubtless  some  of  them  would  answer  quite  as 
well  as  the  Buda.  The  middle  or  end  of  April  is 
soon  enough  to  sow  for  a  supply  of  plants ;  they 
will  then  be  fit  to  plant  out  after  crops  of  the 
earliest  vegetables  are  cleared  off. 

Cranmore.  A.  MOOBE. 


Sno'w's   'Winter   'White  Broccoli.  — A 

correction  by  Mr.  Gilbert  is  always  welcomed  by 
me,  but  I  stated  what  I  considered  the  best  time 
to  sow  the  above  in  our  garden,  the  soil  of  which 
happens  to  be  of  a  very  different  character  from  his. 
Everything  when  first  planted  on  our  cold  clayey 
soil  makes  very  slow  progress,  and  at  one  time  I 
was  too  late  with  the  sowings  of  several  important 
crops.  Mr.  Gilbert's  "  cultivators  "  would  be  useless, 
and  the  "  crowbar  system — no  digging '' — will  not 
answer  here.  At  the  same  time  I  commend  Mr. 
Gilbert's  practice  (p.  197)  to  those  in  charge  of  or 
owning  gardens  more  resembling  that  at  Burghley 
than  ours. — W.  I. 

Birds  and  seeds.  —  Allow  me  to  inform 
Mr.  Dobbie  (p.  176)  that  even  in  suburban  places 
we  are  greatly  troubled  with  birds — more,  per- 
haps, than  he  and  others  in  the  country  may 
imagine.  At  all  events  I  have  experienced  more 
difficulty  with  regard  to  birds  here  than  in  any 
other  place  I  know.  Last  season,  for  instance,  I 
could  not  get  a  good  row  of  Peas,  either  early  or 
late,  on  account  of  them.  Even  if  netted  they  get 
underneath  and  commit  sad  havoc.  I  have  also 
tried  both  black  and  white  cotton  as  preventives, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  I  have  likewise  tried  soot, 
with  which  I  have  dusted  Radish,  Turnip,  and 
Lettuce  beds  twice  a  week,  but  without  effect.  As 
to  flowers,  they  have  eaten  thousands  of  Crocus 
and  Primrose  blooms  this  season.  In  fact,  I  think 
birds  are  worse  in  suburban  gardens  than  in  the 
country.  In  many  places,  too,  employers  dislike 
destroying  these  destructive  creatures,  though  it 
is  vexatious  to  a  gardener  to  lose  his  crops  in  the 
way  just  described. — W.  A.  CoOK,  East  t^heen. 

Two  larere  Potatoes. — Anyone  on  the  outlook  for 
very  large  I'otatoes  may  find  tliem  in  "Wtiite  Flepliant  and 
International.  The&e  are  both  kidney  varieties  which 
produce  tubers  of  extraordinary  size.  Both  are  vigorous 
growers,  and  therefore  ehoiUd  be  planted  a  good  dietance 
apart, — J,  C  C, 
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Broccoli  and  Oauliflow^er  in  some  shape 
wehaveall  the  year  roand.  Uiir  early  Cauliflower  is 
sown  about  the  middle  of  August,  wintered  in 
frames,  and  put  out  into  south  borders  in  April. 
We  always  highly  manure  the  land  for  this  crop, 
and  get  well  repaid.  After  trying  all  kinds,  Early 
Erfurt  we  like  best.  It  is  dwarf  ;  the  head  is  par- 
ticularly close,  and  the  colour  milk  white  ;  in  fact, 
we  have  all  we  can  wish  for  in  this  variety.  These 
came  into  use  about  the  middle  o£  June  and  lasted 
up  to  August.  Very  good  small  heads  may  be 
obtained  from  the  side  shoots  by  cutting  away  all 
the  leaves  at  the  time  when  the  Cauliflower  is  cut, 
aod  treating  the  plants  to  a  good  soaking  of 
manure  water.  By  the  above  method  I  have  had 
some  very  useful  dishes. — R.  Gilbert,  Burgkley. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes— The  planting 
season  having  again  arrived,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  t^ay  a  word  in  favour  of  this  Artichoke, 
concerning  which  there  exists  much  misconcep- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  any  spare  corner  is  con- 
sidered good  enough  for  it,  simply  because  it  will 
grow  and  produce  tubers  of  some  kind  under  any 
sort  of  maltreatment.  In  the  second  place,  1 
have  heard  several  people  assert  that  a  shaded 
position  suits  it  best.  Now,  I  can  confidently 
state  that  this  Artichoke  will  repay,  being  given 
the  best  position  available,  better  than  Potatoes, 
for  it  will  produce  treble  the  weight  of  tubers, 
and,  moreover,  they  are  frequently  worth  more  in 
the  market  than  Potatoes,  simply  because  so  few 
trouble  to  grow  them  really  well,  and  as  regards 
position,  I  may  mention  that  last  year  I  planted 
some  in  full  sunshine  where  the  soil  was  very 
stony,  and  in  summer  so  hot  and  dry  that  the  Arti- 
chokes looked  as  if  they  would  be  scorched  ;  they 
did  not  make  much  top  growth,  but  when  we 
lifted  them  I  was  surprised  to  find  quite  a  mass 
of  fine  tubers.  I  have  frequently  seen  the  tops 
more  than  double  the  height  with  less  weight  of 
crop ;  therefore  in  future  I  shall  select  the  most 
open  sunny  position  possible  for  this  Artichoke, 
and  place  the  rows  a  yard  apart.  This  Artichoke 
ought  to  be  more  generally  grown  than  it  is ;  it  is 
only  from  want  of  trying  it  that  it  is  so  little  ap- 
preciated as  a  really  first-class  vegetable.  Its 
culture  is  extremely  easy,  and  the  best  storehouse 
for  it  is  in  this  ground  until  required  for  use. 
When  severe  winters  curtail  the  supply  of  tender 
vegetables,^  this  Artichoke  forms  a  most  useful 
reserve  to  fall  back  upon.— J.  G.,  Hants. 


GUMMING  NOT  CONTAGIOUS. 

I  READ  in  The  Garden  of  March  1  that  "  Dr. 
Beijerinck  was  induced  to  make  experimental 
inoculations  of  the  gum  disease  by  suspicions 
that,  like  some  other  diseases  observed  in  plants, 
it  was  due  to  bacteria.  He  ascertained  that  it  is 
in  a  high  degree  contagious,  and  can  easily  be 
produced  by  inserting  the  gum  under  the  edge  of 
a  wound  through  the  bark."  In  addition  to  this, 
we  are  told  that :  "  The  cells  of  this  parenchyma, 
well  known  among  the  features  of  gum  disease, 
are  cubical  or  polyhedral,  thin-walled,  and  rich 
in  protoplasm.  This  in  its  turn  is  transformed 
into  gum.  such  as  fills  the  gum  channels  and  other 
cavities  found  in  wood,  and  sometimes  regarded 
as  gum  glands.  And  from  this  also  the  new  fer- 
ment fluid  constantly  produced,  and  tracking  along 
the  tissues  of  the  branches,  conveys  the  Coryneum 
infection  beyond  the  places  in  which  its  mycelium 
can  be  found."  From  this  I  apprehend  Dr.  lleije 
rinck  means  that  the  gam  disease  is  contagious, 
and  spreads  thronghout  the  tree.  Now,  there  are 
few  diseases  with  which  gardeners  are  more  fam 
liar  than  gumming,  but  their  experience  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  Dr.  Beijerinck.  In  this,  as 
in  many  other  things,  the  practical  and  scientific 
element  appears  to  be  in  conflict.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  faith  in  this  new  gum  theory  if  it 
means  that  the  disease  is  communicated  from  trees, 
like  smallpox  or  the  measles,  &c.,  in  the  human 
subject,  and  so  spreads,  because  in  Peach  culture, 
although  gumming: has  every opportunityof  spread- 
ing by  contagion,  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind,  but 
is  produced  spontaneously  by  external  causes,  and 


can  be  eradicated  if  not  gone  too  far.  Gumming 
in  the  Cherry  and  Plum,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
same  as  that  in  the  Peach,  never  seems  to  do  the 
least  harm,  but  in  the  Peach  it  works  great  injury 
when  developed  in  a  serious  form.  It  does  not 
spread,  however,  and  as  often  as  otherwise  is 
confined  to  a  single  limb  or  branch.  I  believe  1 
have  had  as  large  an  experience  of  it  as  anybody 
in  our  Peach  trees,  &c  ;  I  am  therefore  able  to 
form  some  opinion  of  my  own  regarding  it. 

Our  late  Peach  houses,  previous  to  planting  our 
young  trees,  were  wired  with  galvanised  wire  to 
which  the  shoots  were  trained.  The  first  year, 
as  I  have  recorded  before,  these  trees  were  allowed 
to  grow  as  much  as  possible,  and  were  all  right  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  but  in  February  when  they 
came  to  be  pruned  the  shoots  were  found  to  be 
injured  wherever  they  had  touched  the  galvan- 
ised wires,  and  at  every  wound  they  had  com- 
menced to  gum.  The  branches  that  had  been 
killed  by  the  wires  I  removed,  but  the  others 
having  a  good  piece  of  bark  and  wood  on  one 
side  I  left,  as  if  I  had  cut  all  the  injured  and 
gummed  branches  away  I  should  have  practically 
destroyed  the  trees.  1  knew,  however,  that  the 
gumming  was  due  to  the  injury  from  the  galvan- 
ised wires,  the  ill  effects  of  which  have  been  so 
well  substantiated  by  many  gardeners  since  then, 
and  by  removing  the  cause  through  painting  the 
wires  I  reckoned  on  the  trees  growing  out  of  the 
gumming,  which  they  did  in  a  couple  of  years, 
for  it  quite  disappeared.  Now,  here  were  trees 
affected  by  gum  in  nearly  all  their  branches, 
and  which  recovered  as  soon  as  the  cause  which 
produced  the  wounds  that  caused  the  gum  was 
removed,  for  it  is  notorious  that  gumming 
almost  always  begins  at  old  wounds.  If  gum- 
ming is  contagious  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
is  ordinarily  understood,  would  trees  so  badly 
affected  have  recovered  ?  I  trow  not.  I  have 
no  objections  to  any  physiologist  vaccinating  our 
trees  with  gum  in  as  many  places  as  he  likes,  as 
I  am  sure  he  will  not  be  able  to  establish  the 
disease. 

Take  another  example.  In  the  year  18Gf>  I  planted 
a  Peach  tree,  now  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
fruitful  on  the  place,  and  carrying  at  the  present 
date  about  100  dozen  fruit  about  the  stoning 
period.  This  tree  was  not  well  ripened  when 
planted,  and  I  cut  back  the  fourlirabs  it  consisted 
of,  as  I  thought,  beyond  the  immature  point,  well 
knowing  that  such  shoots  were  more  likely  to  pro- 
duce gumming  than  anything  else  ;  but  in  my 
reluctance  to  prune  severely  I  did  not  cut  one  of 
the  shoots  far  enough  and  the  result  was  a  severe 
attack  of  gumming  at  the  point  where  the  shoot 
was  severed.  About  a  year  afterwards  I  examined 
the  place  and  found  the  cut  had  never  quite 
healed  over  and  that  the  wood  was  black  near  the 
pith,  extending  down  into  the  shoot  a  good  bit. 
I  scooped  out  this  dead  tissue  as  far  as  I  could 
and  stuffed  the  wound  up,  but  the  following  win- 
ter it  grew  worse,  so  I  took  a  narrow  gouge  and 
bored  the  shoot  down  the  centre  till  I  thought  I 
had  got  out  every  portion  of  the  dead  heart  and 
staffed  the  hole  up  vrith  white  lead,  cutting 
away  all  suspicious-looking  bark,  what  was 
good  consisting  by  this  time  of  only  about 
one-third  of  the  thickness  of  the  branch. 
This  would  be  in  1868,  and  the  treatment 
arrested  the  disease  for  some  years,  no  sign  of  it 
appearing,  but  the  limb  remained  much  the  weak- 
est of  the  four  till  about  three  years  ago,  when  it 
finally  died  off  at  the  gammed  place — nearly 
thirteen  years  afterwards.  In  this  case  more  than 
in  the  other  the  disease  had  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  infecting  the  other  branches,  for  it  ori- 
ginated close  to  the  junction  of  all  the  main 
limbs,  but  it  never  appeared  anywhere  but  at  the 
one  spot  mentioned,  and  the  tree  is  now  one  of 
the  finest  and  largest  in  the  kingdom.  I  attach 
more  importance  to  instances  of  this  kind  than  to 
artificial  inoculation,  because  a  contagious  disease 
established  in  the  plant  is  more  likely  to  spread 
if  it  will  spread. 

No  one  need  fear  gumming  unless  it  is  very 
bad,  provided  the  trees  are  tolerably  vigorous  ;  and 
the  best  means  of  eradicating  it  is  to  root-prune 
in  the  case  of  gross,  watery  trees,  and  encourage 


the  branches  to  grow  freely,  getting  the  wood 
well  ripened,  and  thereby  inducing  the  trees  to 
grow  out  of  it.  J.  S.  W. 


Garden   Flora. 

PLATE  431. 
THK    ZANZIBAR    WATER    LILY. 

(NYMPH,EA   ZANZIBARENSIS.*) 

The  accompauying  coloured  plate  represents  the 
flowers  and  foliage  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of    AV'ater    Lilies,    for   which    we    are    indebted 
to  the   African   traveller,   Hildebrandt,  who   for- 
warded seeds  of  it  from  Zanzibar   to   Profis.or 
Caspary  in   1874.     For  many  years  Prof .  Caspary 
has  paid  much  attention  to  Water  Lilies,  and  has 
spared  no  pains  to  induce  travellers  and  collectors 
to  send  home  seeds  of  any  Nymphseas  with  which 
they  might  happen   to  meet.     In  his  garden  N. 
zanzibarensis  produced   its  flowers,    for  the   first 
time  in  Europe,  nearly  ten  years  ago,  but  it  was 
not  until  last  year  that  the   plant  found  its  way 
into  English  collections  by  means  of  Kew,  where 
it  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  June,  and  although 
too  small  to  produce  full-sized  flowers,  yet  those 
which  it  did  produce  were  sufficient  to  justify  the 
high  encomiums  bestowed  on  it  by  those  who  had 
seen  it  in  Continental  gardens.      The  annexed 
drawing   was    made   from  the    Kew   plant   last 
June,  when  the  flowers  it  produced  were  much 
smaller  than  those  borne  by  the  same  plant  later 
in  the  year.     Prof.  Caspary  says  the  flowers  of  N. 
zanzibarensis  are  larger  than  he  has  seen  them  in 
N.  gigautea,  and  as  these  are  11  inches  in  diameter, 
it  will  be  apparent  what  a  magnificent  Water  Lily 
we  possess  in  this  recent  addition.     Last  year, 
when  writing  about  Nymphajas  (see  Vol.  XXIII., 
p.  3.35),  I  stated  that,  although  I  had  not  seen  the 
flowers  of    N.  zanzibarensis,   it   was  probably   a 
fine    variety  of    the   very   variable    N.    stellata, 
forms  of  which  are  found  plentifully  in  Southern 
Africa,  as  well  as  in  various  parts  of  India,  and 
which  are  cultivated  in   gardens  under  different 
names.     When   the  Kew   plant   flowered   it   was 
identified   by     Professor   Oliver  as   a   variety   of 
N.  stellata,  so  that  for  botanical  purposes  N.  zanzi- 
barensis  must  be  considered  as  another  addition 
to   the  already  numerous  forms   of  the   common 
African   species,  although  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
in  garden  names  the  present  designation  will  be 
sufficient.     Previous  to  the   introduction  of   this 
new  kind,  the  blue-flowered  Nymphmas  in  cultiva- 
tion were  the  typical  N.  stellata,  along  wi'h  its 
varieties  coerulea,   capensis,  parviflora,  scutifolia, 
cyanea,  micrantha,  and  the  rare  madagascarensis, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  of  various  shades  of  blue, 
and  all  of  them  more  or  less  fragrant ;  also  N.  Dau- 
benyana,  a  kind  with  pale  blue  flowers,  supposed  to 
be  a  hybrid  ;  and  N.  gigantea,  the  large-flowered 
Australian  species   which   under  cultivation   has 
hitherto  proved  unsatisfactory.     In  the  whole  of 
these  the  blue  is  always  light,  none  of  them  ap- 
proaching  N.  zanzibarensis  in   depth   of   colour, 
which  in  the  last  mentioned  is  deep  violet,  almost 
purple  in  fact,  though  the  most  accurate  descrip- 
tion for  it  is  violet  with  a  shade  of  purple,  which 
on  the  lower  petals,  and  especially  on  the  sepals, 
is  intensified  until  it  becomes  almost  crimson. 

The  flowers  expand  in  the  forenoon  and  remain 
open  until  dusk,  when  they  close  until  the  follow- 
ing morning,  each  flower  lasting  about  a  fort- 
night before  finally  sinking  below  the  water  to 
ripen  its  seeds.   Two  and  sometimes  three  flowers 

"  Drawn  in  the  Koyal  Gardens,  Kew,  Nov.  14,  1SS3. 
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are  opened  at  the  same  time,  a  character  which, 
takeD  along  with  its  habit  of  remaining  open  all 
day,  should  render  this  plant  more  popular  even 
than  many  of  the  large  red  and  white  kinds  whose 
habit  of  closing  their  flowers  at  mid-day  is  disap- 
pointing. 

Being  a  native  of  the  hot  Zanzibar  territory,  N. 
zanzibarensis  requires  a  tropical  tank  for  its  suc- 
cessful cultivation.  Seeds  ripen  freely  i(  the  pro- 
cess of  fertilisation  is  performed  by  hand,  and 
these  germinate  readily  if  sown  in  pots  of  loam 
and  placed  in  a  warm  tank.  Being  a  large  grow- 
ing kind,  it  will  be  well  to  plant  tuberj  of  N.  zan- 
zibarensis in  large,  wide  pots  or  pans,  so  that  the 
roots  will  have  plenty  of  room  and  sufficient  food 
for  the  plant  during  the  year,  as  unless  really 
necessary,  it  is  not  advisable  to  repot  Nymphajas 
after  they  have  once  started  into  active  growth. 


SEASONABLE   WORK. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

VlOHS  AND  OTHER  BEDDING  PLANTS.  — Where 

spring  bedding  is  not  practised  and  the  beds 
vacant,  several  kinds  of  hardy  flowers  may  now  be 
planted,  each  bed,  as  regards  manure  and  digging 
or  trenching,  being  given  such  treatment  as  the 
intended  occupants  demand  to  produce  the  best 
results.  Violas,  Pansies,  Calceolarias,  and  Ver- 
benas never  thrive  satisfactorily  without  abun- 
dance of  manure  and  deep  digging,  but,  given 
these,  failure  is  all  but  impossible  ,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  possible 
to  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing ;  for  instance, 
in  rich  soil  many  kinds  of  Pelargoniums,  though 
they  will  grow  like  weeds,  refuse  to  flower,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Ageratums,  Heliotropes,  Lan- 
tanas,  and  many  others.  Still,  it  will  not  be  safe 
to  follow  this  line  of  treatment  too  severely ;  there 
are  always  exceptions  to  rules  ;  for  example,  fine 
foliaged  Pelargoniums  must  have  as  liberal  treat- 
ment as  Violas  and  Calceolarias  if  they  are  to  grow 
and  colour  in  perfection.  But  to  return  to  Violas  : 
plant  them  out  as  early  as  possible  in  the  richest 
soil,  and  no  other  spring  or  summer  flower  will  be 
able  to  match  them  for  free  and  continuous  bloom- 
ing, and  few  kinds  equal  them  either  for  massing 
or  edgings.  The  best  all-the-year-round  varieties 
are  Bluebell,  Tory  (blue).  Crown  Jewel  (blue). 
Princess  Teck  (light  mauve),  Snowflake  (white), 
and  Lutea  (yellow).  On  the  terrace  at  Hampton 
Court  Palace  one  summer  the  blue  varieties  were 
used  more  effectively  than  we  ever  before  saw  them 
as  a  carpet  or  setting  for  the  tall  variegated 
Abutilon  Thomsoni  and  Darwini.  Several  large 
oblong  beds  were  so  planted,  and  though  there 
were  most  elaborate  carpet  beds,  grand  beds  of 
Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  Sec,  none  were  half  so 
beautiful  as  these,  and  it  should  be  added  that 
the  simplicity  of  the  arrangement  in  no  small 
measure  enhanced  the  general  effect.  Had  the  beds 
in  question  been  planted  with  an  outer  marginal 
edging  of  golden  variegated  Arabis,  the  arrange- 
ment would  have  been  as  near  perfection  as  it  is 
possible  for  any  bedding  arrangement  to  be.  Once 
arrangements  are  completed,  there  are  sundry  other 
kinds  of  hardy  beddeis  that  should  be  planted  at 
this  early  period,  not  only  because  the  plants  will 
be  likely  to  do  better,  but  also  because  much  pre- 
cious time  will  be  saved  when  the  busy  season 
arrives.  Among  these  are  the  variegated  Arabis, 
Ajugas,  Cerastiums,  Golden  Feather,  variegated 
Thymes,  variegated  Lamiums,  Lavender  Cottons, 
Veronica  incana,  and  Euonymus  radicans.  This 
last  makes  a  striking  and  permanent  edging,  and 
is  especially  well  suited  for  edgings  to  beds  of 
Cannas  and  Castor-oils,  or  indeed  for  any  fine- 
foliaged  plants. 

Annuals  and  biennials.— It  is  now  time  to 
sow  many  of  these,  and  especially  those  intended 
to  be  used  in  the  general  bedding  arrangements. 
The  endless  varieties  of  good  kinds  of  Pelar- 
gonium have  pushed  to  the  rear  many  good  old 


annuals  that  twenty  years  ago  did  excellent  duty 
on  the  parterre  ;  foremost  amongst  these  may 
be  named  Sanvitalia  procumbens,  compact  and 
dwarf,  with  light  yellow  flowers  having  a  black 
disc;  Siponaria  calabrica,  similar  in  habit  of 
growth,  but  slightly  taller;  Brachycome  iberidi- 
folia,  same  habit  as  the  last,  but  having  bright 
blue  flowers;  Portulacas  of  several  colours,  but 
all  of  low  dense  growth,  and  alike  suitable  either 
for  outer  lines  of  beds  or  for  massing  in  small 
beds ;  Silene  pendula  compacta,  not  unlike  the 
Saponaria  just  nimed,  but,  owing  to  the  habit  of 
the  plant  being  tufty,  the  effect  produced  by  the 
two  plants  is  very  different ;  Tagetes  signata  pu- 
mila,  bright  yellow — in  poor  soil  it  is  dwarf  and 
keeps  in  flower  for  months.  These  are  a  few  only 
of  the  many  kinds  of  annuals  that  may  be  relied 
on  for  summer  bedding,  and  which,  if  used  in  fair 
proportion  to  other  kinds,  will  tend  to  obviate  the 
charge  of  sameness  often  made  against  bedding  ar- 
rangements. They  should  be  sown  now  on  a  south 
aspect  in  the  open  garden.  If  lights  can  be  placed 
over  them  till  fairly  well  out  of  the  ground,  all 
the  better  ;  but  after  this  the  more  they  are  ex- 
posed, the  more  robust  will  be  their  growth.  If 
sown  thinly,  no  transplanting  will  be  needed  till 
they  can  be  placed  in  permanent  positions.  Asters, 
Stocks,  Zinnias,  Phloxes,[Indian  Pinks,  and  Ever- 
lastings should  also  now  be  sown  in  frames;  and 
Wallflowers,  Antirrhinums,  Sweet  Williams,  Lark- 
spurs, kc  ,  in  the  open  air.  To  guard  against  loss 
through  slugs  and  birds  whilst  the  plants  are 
in  the  seedling  state,  when  possible  all  the  kinds 
should  have  the  protection  of  frames  or  hand- 
lights  ;  lacking  such  structures,  sow  the  seeds  on 
a  plot  of  ground  by  themselves,  and  as  soon  as 
sown,  sprinkle  the  ground  thickly  with  wood  ashes 
and  soot,  the  best  preventive  against  injury  from 
slugs ;  and  against  injury  from  birds,  net  over  the 
entire  plot. 

FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 

On  a  recent  occasion,  in  order  to  provide  an  ar- 
rangement as  a  centre-piece  for  a  dinner  table  of 
considerable  size,  a  shapely,  handsome  plant  of 
Geonoma  gracilis,  furnished  with  about  seven 
leaves,  the  plant  itself  being  Nearly  .3  feet  high, 
including  the  pot,  was  selected.  This  Palm, 
having  been  grown  in  a  4|-inch  sized  pot,  was  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose.'  It  was  turned  out  of 
the  pot  on  to  the  centre  of  an  oval  meat  dish, 
measuring  2  feet  .3  inches  in  length,  and  made 
secure  in  its  position  with  sand,  tiding  up  to  the 
edges  of  the  dish.  After  this  we  plunged  six  or 
seven  small  plants  of  Asplenium  Veitchi  that  had 
been  grown  in  L'i-inch  pots  around  the  base  of 
the  Geonoma.  At  the  two  ends  we  used  two  very 
small  plants  of  Pandanus  V^eitchi  nicely  varie- 
gated and  well  developed  ;  also  four  small  growths 
of  Pandanus  graminifolius  at  the  sides.  As  a  base 
to  rest  on  the  cloth  we  secured  small  leaves  of 
variegated  Begonias  and  of  Alocasia  metallica 
and  a  few  fronds  of  Nephrodium  moUe.  In  order 
to  hide  the  sand  we  covered  the  surface  with  fresh 
green  Moss.  Having  some  spikes  of  Eucharis 
amazonica  with  the  last  flowers  just  expanded,  we 
used  four  with  live  flowers  in  all,  and  stems  from 
1  foot  to  1 5  inches  in  length,  placing  them  around 
the  centre  plant,  not  too  closely.  To  harmonise 
with  these  we  had  several  stems  with  fresh  foli- 
age of  Cyperus  alternifolius,  and  some  spikes  of 
Narcissus  (Paper-white  and  early  Roman),  and 
growths  of  the  same  cut  off  close  to  the  soil. 
Around  these  we  dotted  some  growths  and  good 
spikes  of  Lily  of  the  Valley.  A  few  spikes  of 
Chinese  Primula,  chiefly  white,  completed  the 
arrangement,  which,  when  on  the  table,  which 
was  lighted  with  candles,  had  a  very  pleasing 
effect.  Had  the  room  been  lighted  with  gas,  it 
would  not  have  looted  nearly  so  well ;  the  foliage 
of  the  Geonoma  would  then  have  cast  a  shade  on 
the  surroundings.  Two  small  plants  of  Cocos 
Weddelliana  were  placed  in  two  soup  plates,  and 
secured  there  with  sand  and  green  Moss,  amongst 
which  were  dotted  a  few  Tulip  blooms  and  a  base 
of  large  growing  forms  of  Adiantums,  with  a  few 
fronds  of  the  Maiden-hair  among  the  Tulips. 
Blossoms  of  Camellias  in   various   colours  were 


used  in  specimen  glasses.  No  costly  epergnes  or 
valuable  glass  were  used,  yet  the  entire  arrange- 
ment gave  every  satisfaction.  Those  of  us  who 
have  much  bouquet  work  to  do  ought  to  grow 
Staphylea  colchica,  for  which  purpose  it  appears 
to  be  a  valuable  plant.  Choice  cut  Roses  should  be 
made  the  most  of;  individual  flowers  look  well  in 
specimen  glasses,  but  should  neither  be  set  in  a 
draughty  place,  uor  where  there  is  too  much  heat ; 
in  either  case  they  will  soon  fade. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 
Bulbous  plants,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
and  Narcissi,  as  well  as  hardy  shrubs  used  for 
flowering  in  pots,  do  not  require  much  forcing 
after  this  time,  as  they  naturally  come  into  bloom 
under  glass  without  much  fire  heat ;  where  there 
is  any  deficiency  of  the  ordinary  spring-flower- 
ing greenhouse  stock  to  keep  up  the  requisite 
supply  of  bloom  to  follow  the  forced  plants,  a 
portion  of  bolbs  and  other  hardy  subjects  may 
with  advantage  be  kept  back  by  giving  them  no 
more  warmth  than  that  afforded  by  greenhouse 
treatment.  The  indifferent  usage  which  forced 
bulbs  frequently  receive  after  flowering  makes 
them  of  little  use  subsequently  ;  whereas,  if  fairly 
cared  for.  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Crocuses,  and  even 
Hyacinths,  answer  well  for  outdoor  cultivation. 
With  their  foliage  soft  and  tender,  consequent  on 
the  forcing  to  which  they  have  been  subjected, 
they  are  often  at  once  put  out  in  the  open  air  ; 
whereas  if  turned  out  into  a  bed  of  prepared  good 
soil  in  a  frame  and  well  attended  to  until  their 
growth  stands  a  chance  of  getting  matured,  they 
will  do  good  service  in  after  years  planted  where 
they  are  to  remain. 

Hardy  shrubs.— These  are  also  often  badly 
used  when  they  have  done  blooming  under 
glass.  Lilacs  and  Laurcstinus,  especially  such  ' 
of  these  as  have  been  prepared  for  pot  culture 
along  with  double  Prunus,  Ghent  and  the  mollis 
varieties  of  Azalea,  and  Rhododendrons,  should 
have  a  place  in  a  pit  or  any  spare  structure 
where  their  growth  can  be  fairly  matured  before 
being  exposed  to  the  open  air.  Deutzia  gracilis 
should,  if  room  can  be  found,  be  kept  in  warmth, 
such  as  that  afforded  by  a  vinery  at  work,  until 
the  wood  is  hard  and  the  next  year's  flower-buds 
visible. 

Camellias.— As  these  go  out  of  flower  they 
should,  if  affected  with  white  or  brown  scale,  at 
once  be  cleared  from  it,  as  it  will  increase  apace 
under  the  warmer  treatment  to  which  the  plants 
ought  to  be  subjected  whilst  making  their  growth. 
I  have  found  nothing  better  to  assist  them  during 
the  time  when  growth  is  being  made  than  soot 
water,  which  not  only  has  an  invigorating  effect 
and  improves  the  size  and  colour  of  the  leaves,  but 
also  banishes  worms  from  the  soil,  should  these 
be  present.  A  little  shade  will  now  be  beneficial 
to  those  that  are  making  growth,  and  also  to  those 
that  are  in  bloom, as  the  flowers  will  not  last  long 
if  subjected  to  bright  sunshine.  In  the  case  of  ex- 
amples that  are  turned  ou  t  in  beds  as  well  as  in  pots 
or  tubs,  be  careful  that  the  whole  of  the  soil  is  suffi- 
ciently moist,  for  Camellias  more  than  most  plants 
cannot  endure  drought  at  the  root,  particularly 
whilst  their  flowers  are  opening  and  their  growth 
is  being  made. 

Azaleas. — Such  of  these  as  have  been  forced 
to  come  in  during  the  winter  and  have  done 
blooming  should  immediately  they  are  out  of 
flower  have  the  seed-pods  picked  off,  as  the 
production  of  seed  exhausts  the  plants  even  more 
than  the  flowers.  If  they  are  not  at  once  placed  in 
a  little  heat,  and  kept  growing  until  their  bloom- 
buds  are  fully  formed,  the  time  of  their  flowering 
next  season  can  be  accelerated.  The  course  here 
advised  is  different  from  that  of  keeping  the 
plants  after  flowering  for  a  time  in  an  ordinary, 
dry,  cool  greenhouse  temperature,  and  then  placing 
them  out-of-doors  early  in  the  summer  with  the 
season's  shoots  only  partially  matured.  So  managed 
they  will  bloom  in  a  certain  way,  but  the  fact  of 
Azaleas  flowering  at  all  under  such  treatment  only 
shows  their  accommodating  nature  ;  the  growth 
and  bloom  so  produced  are  extremely  meagre  and 
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poor  compared  with  that  which  is  attainable  under 
more  liberal  management.  In  all  cases  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  plants  before  being  started  into 
growth  are  quite  free  from  their  worst  enemy, 
thrips.  Tobacco  water  is  the  safest  and  best  remedy 
out  of  the  many  we  have  tried  for  the  destruction 
of  these  pests  and  their  eggs.  It  is  much  better 
not  to  shift  any  plants  that  require  potting  until 
the  young  shoots  have  made  some  progress,  as  the 
roots  of  Azaleas  do  not  begin  to  move  nearly  so 
early  as  the  top  growth.  Plants  required  for  late 
blooming,  to  come  in  say  at  the  end  of  May  and 
the  following  month,  should  now  be  moved  to  a 
north  house,  and  kept  as  cool  as  possible  without 
subjecting  them  to  absolute  frost. 

EosES,  such  as  are  grown  in  conservatories, 
or  in  any  structure  along  with  other  plants,  re- 
quire especial  care  at  this  season  to  see  that  they 
are  free  from  aphides.  Where  planted  out,  if  the 
soil  needs  manurial  assistance,  this  should  at 
once  be  given,  as  on  this  mainly  depends  the 
successional  crop  of  bloom.  Where  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  are  used  in  quantity  for  forcing  they  should 
now  be  introduced  to  the  Rose  house  in  succes- 
sion ;  these  will  give  flowers  at  a  time  when  the 
Tea  varieties  that  have  been  earliest  at  work  are 
beginning  to  fall  off  more  or  less,  but  even  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  it  is  surprising  how  they  will 
keep  yielding  a  succession  of  bloom  if  they  are 
regularly  supplied  with  manure  water  from  the 
time  when  they  are  first  started ;  without  this 
the  after  growth  comes  too  weak  to  bloom 
strongly. 

Lilies. — Any  of  these  that  have  been  wintered 
in  cellars  and  under  plant  stages  should,  imme- 
diately the  shoots  appear  above  the  soil,  be  placed 
in  a  light  position,  or  they  will  become  drawn 
and  weak,  a  condition  that  no  after  treatment  can 
rectify.  See  that  the  soil  is  sufticiently  moi?t, 
but  not  too  much  so.  The  different  varieties  of 
L.  speciosum,  L.  auratum,  and  a  few  others  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  grow  do  well  in  a  cold  pit 
where  they  can  be  kept  near  the  glass.  In  this 
way  they  make  strong  sturdy  growth,  calculated 
to  flower  well,  L.  eximium,  than  which  there  is  no 
more  useful  species,  coming  in  as  it  does  before 
the  other  kinds,  should  be  grown  by  all  who  have 
a  greenhouse.  From  this  time  forward  it  will 
bear  ar  little  warmth  if  its  early  flowering  is 
desired.  It  is  most  serviceable  when  two  or  tliree 
good  strong  bulbs  are  grown  together  in  a  7-inch 
or  8-inch  pot, 

ORCHIDS. 
East  India  house,— In  northern  districts  it 
may  not  be  necessary  to  shade  much  in  March, 
but  in  the  south  the  cultivator  must  be  on  the 
alert,  inasmuch  as  it  is  easy  enough  to  get  the 
plants  injured  this  month.  After  a  week,  perhaps, 
of  dull  cold  weather,  the  sun  comes  out  quite  hot 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  and  it  the  shading 
is  not  ready  to  be  let  down  the  sudden  change  is 
injurious.  Of  course  all  Orchids  do  not  require 
shading  alike  ;  some  of  them  rather  like  a  little 
sunshine,  but  as  a  rule  the  occupants  of  the 
warmest  house  must  not  be  exposed  to  too  much 
funshine,  even  at  this  season.  The  temperature 
ought  not  to  fall  too  low.  Indeed,  it  is  important 
at  this  season,  that  the  occupants  of  this  house 
should  experience  no  check  of  any  kind.  Not 
until  this  season  have  we  been  able  to  judge 
correctly  of  the  extreme  beauty  of  Angraicum 
citratum,  grown  in  masses  as  it  is  in  Messrs. 
Low's  nursery  at  Clapton,  or  as  isolated  speci- 
mens with  a  dozen  plants  in  a  pan,  some  of 
them  producing  spikes  half  a  yard  in  length. 
It  is  a  great  remove  from  this  little  plant 
to  the  gigantic  A.eburneum  ;  this  species  takes  up 
considerable  space,  a?  it  does  not  flower  freely 
until  the  plant  is  of  large  size,  but  it  is  very  hand- 
some when  in  flower  and  distinct  in  its  character. 
The  Phalrenopsids  in  the  numerous  and  varied 
species  and  varieties  are  now  flowering  freely,  and 
make  an  interesting  group  in  the  shady  part  of 
the  house.  The  new  and  beautiful  P,  Stuartiana 
requires  exactly  the  same  treatment  as  P,  Schilleri- 
ana.  This  species  is  now  in  full  beauty,  and 
proves  itself  to  be  free  in  growth  and  so  distinct 


and  varied  in  the  spotting,  that  it  will  be  a  general 
favourite,  as  much  so  as  P.  amabilis,  grandiflora, 
and  Schilleriana.  The  numerous  Cypripediums 
that  prefer  the  temperature  of  this  house  must 
now  be  looked  over ;  some  of  them  may  require 
fresh  potting  material  on  the  surface  ;  the  roots 
seem  to  interlace  with  each  other  until  they  form 
quite  a  network,  and  if  some  fresh  growing  .Sphag- 
num is  encouraged  to  cover  the  surface  they  do  all 
the  better  for  it,  C,  Veitchi  should  be  kept  more 
shaded  than  some  of  the  others.  We  have  seen  the 
leaves  of  this  species  injured  by  the  sun  acting 
upon  them  through  the  shading.  Let  the  mini- 
mum temperature  be  6.5°. 

Mexican  house. — We  are  anxious  to  secure  all 
the  sunlight  we  can  for  our  Cattleyas,  and  it  would 
be  very  exceptionable  weather  indeed  that  would 
cause  us  to  shade  this  month.  Those  who  advo- 
cate the  system  of  not  shading  at  all  are  as  likely 
to  make  a  mistake  as  those  who  shade  too  much. 
Cattleyas  have  been  grown  from  small  bits  into 
immense  specimens,  flowering  well  every  year 
under  the  old  system  of  judicious  shading  and 
watering,  for  watering  is  quite  as  important  as 
shading.  Those  who  have  been  successful  for  years 
by  a  system  which  they  have  practised  are  not 
likely  to  be  driven  about  by  every  new  notion  that 
is  promulgated ;  but  the  young  growers  who  have 
yet  to  learn  from  experience  would  do  well  to  be 
cautious  how  they  go  to  either  extreme,  La;lia 
majalis,  L,  autumnalis,  Cattleya  citrina,  and 
others  of  this  type  will  do  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  sun,  but  to  expose  them  to  the  full 
blaze  of  summer  sun  at  noonday  would  be  to  court 
disaster.  As  to  giving  definite  instructions  how 
and  when  to  water  Cattleyas,  that  is  extremely 
difficult.  Large  plants  containing  a  mass  of  or- 
ganic matter  near  the  roots  may  not  require  it 
oftener  than  once  in  a  month.  Small  plants  in 
.S-inch  or  4-inch  pots  may  need  water  once  a 
week  or  oftener.  If  the  pots  are  packed  full 
of  roots  water  may  be  more  freely  applied. 
There  will  be  many  plants  requiring  repotting  this 
month.  The  handsome  Mormodes  luxata  ebur- 
nea  is  now  being  introduced  in  quantity.  It  is 
really  a  most  beautiful  and  distinct  Orchid,  and 
its  time  to  be  repotted  is  now  ;  indeed,  all  of  them 
may  be  seen  to,  although  most  of  them,  with  the 
exception  of  this,  do  best  in  a  warmer  house.  All 
the  Thunias  should  now  be  shaken  out  and  re- 
potted, placing  them  as  near  the  glass  as  conve- 
nient. The  long  stems  have  but  few  roots  at- 
tached to  them,  and  they  will  scarcely  stand  up- 
right in  the  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  without 
the  aid  of  sticks.  Some  persons  grow  their  Ca- 
lanthes  in  the  Cattleya  house,  but  they  make  the 
best  and  cleanest  growths  in  a  warmer  house — 
6.5°,  They  will  grow  in  peat,  but  will  not  do 
nearly  so  well  as  they  do  in  a  compost  of  two 
parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part  peat,  a  little  dry  stable 
manure  and  sharp  sand  added  to  keep  it  open.  A 
mistake  is  sometimes  made  by  over-potting  these 
bulbs  ;  we  find  three  large  ones  may  be  potted  in  a 
6-inch  pot,  and  as  many  smaller  ones  in  a  .5-inch, 
These  also  succeed  best  in  a  position  near  the 
glass.  Some  of  the  finest  bulbs  we  ever  saw  were 
potted  in  shallow  Orchid  pans,  and  in  a  position 
where  the  leaves  were  almost  touching  the  glass. 

Cool  house, — The  occupants  of  this  house  .ire 
exceeiUngly  sensitive  to  the  sun,  and  even  where 
the  house  is  a  lean-to  facing  north,  the  sun  has 
considerable  power  now,  and  no  delay  must  be 
made  in  gettingthe  shadingup.  We  find  ourplants 
of  Masdevallias,  Odontoglossums,  &c.,  repotted  a 
few  months  ago,  are  now  rooting  freely  ;  they  will 
have  all  the  season  before  them  now  to  make  their 
growth  without  any  check.  If  any  plants  require 
repotting,  they  should  be  seen  to  at  once.  The 
method  of  repotting  the  ordinary  types  of  Odon- 
toglossums, &c ,  has  been  described  in  previous 
numbers.  It  may  be  useful  to  state  that  Odonto- 
glossums suffer  by  allowing  the  flowers  to  remain 
too  long  open  on  the  plants.  We  have  had  strong 
spikes  of  Odontoglossums  remain  in  full  beauty  on 
the  plants  for  nearly  three  months,  but  this  often 
causes  the  bulbs  to  shrink,  and  the  plants  are 
thereby  injured ;  they  are  not  likely  to  start  so 
strongly  for  the  next  growth.    The  spikes  had 


better  be  cut  as  soon  as  the  bulbs  show  the  least 
signs  of  shrinking,  A  word  may  also  be  said  in 
favour  of  Nanodes  Jledusa;,  We  were  greatly 
pleased  with  a  fine  plant  of  it  suspended 
from  the  roof  in  the  cool  house  in  Mr,  Sil- 
lem's  garden  at  Lower  Sydenham.  It  was 
in  such  a  position  that  the  large,  singular-looking, 
dull  red  flowers  could  be  seen  between  the  eje 
and  the  sunlight.  The  plants  are  best  potted  in 
pans  or  baskets  in  the  usual  compost  of  well- 
drained  peat  and  Sphagnum.  They  should  le 
freely  supplied  with  water  all  through  the  growing 
season,  and  as  they  have  no  pseudo-bulbs,  but 
merely  a  leafy  stem,  they  ought  at  no  time  to  go 
through  a  drying  process.  Plants  of  Masdevallias 
that  required  the  temperature  of  a  cool  Cattleya 
house  during  the  winter  may  now  be  brought  into 
this  house  and  placed  at  the  warmest  end  of  it. 
A  rather  moist  atmosphere  may  now  be  main- 
tained. The  house  ought  to  be  damped  by  sprink- 
ling the  paths  the  first  thing  after  six  in  the 
morning,  and  if  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  dry,  sunny 
day,  under  and  over  the  stages  as  well.  The  hou^e 
will  be  dry  again  before  noon,  and  unless  the 
weather  is  very  drying,  no  more  moisture  need  be 
evaporated  until  it  is  time  to  sprinkle  the  house 
again  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  better  to  allow  an 
hour  or  two  of  comparative  dryness  at  mid-day  ; 
it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  any  plants  can 
be  benefited  by  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  are 
growing  being  always  kept  at  saturation  point. 


FRUIT, 

Pines,— By  this  time  the  most  forward  Queens 
will  have  reached  the  flowering  stage,  and  if  well 
ripened  plants  were  selected,  the  remainder  of  the 
first  batch  will  be  showing  their  fruit.  So  far  mild 
weather  has  favoured  the  maintenance  of  steady 
temperatures,  and  vre  may  now  hope  that  brighter 
days  will  enable  us  to  strengthen  the  plants  and 
economise  fire  heat  by  running  up  to  85°  or  00° 
after  closing  with  atmospheric  moisture.  The 
latter  may  be  produced  by  damping  all  available 
spaces  and  gently  dewing  the  plants  about  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  in  preference  to  overhead 
syringing,  but  care  must  be  observed,  as  plants 
which  are  closely  plunged  in  tan  or  leaves  are 
often  injured  by  having  too  much  water  at  this 
critical  stage.  It  will  of  course  be  necessary  to 
examine  them  regularly  and  to  keep  them 
moderately  supplied  with  weak  liquid  or  guano 
water,  otherwise  they  will  suffer  from  the  opposite 
extreme.  Let  the  bottom  heat  range  from  85°  to 
90°,  maintain  a  steady  night  temperature  of  70°, 
and  stir  the  fires  early  every  morning  in  order  to 
admit  of  timely  ventilation  when  the  warmth  of 
the  house  approaches  80°. 

Succession  plants,— If  the  strongest  of 
these  were  selected  early  in  February  and  plunged 
in  a  bottom  heat  of  8.5°,  they  will  be  making 
the  growth  which  usually  precedes  the  appeal- 
ance  of  the  fruit.  Gradually  raise  the  tempera- 
ture to  70°  at  night  and  10°  higher  by  day,  water 
carefully,  and  defer  overhead  syringing  until  the 
fruit  is  well  above  the  foliage.  If  not  alieady 
done,  get  the  strongest  successions  shifted  into 
their  fruiting  pots.  Let  the  crocks,  pots,  and  soil 
be  dry  and  warm,  ram  the  latter  very  firm  with 
a  blunt-pointed  stick,  plunge  in  a  sweet  bottom- 
heat  of  85^  to  00°,  and  withhold  water  from  the 
roots  until  they  begin  to  work  in  the  new  com- 
post. It  often  happens  that  this  department  at 
this  season  contains  a  number  of  good  plants  in 
rather  large  pots  which  they  have  not  filled  with 
roots.  These  should  be  examined,  and  if  crocks, 
roots,  and  soil  are  not  quite  satisfactorj',  shake 
out  and  repot  in  pure  loam,  using  pots  one  or 
two  sizes  smaller.  Plunge  in  a  sharp  bottom-heat 
and  treat  as  spring  suckers.  Examine  the  firstbatch 
of  suckers  which  were  potted  about  the  middle  of 
the  fast  month,  and  give  them  a  little  water  when 
the  roots  reach  the  crocks  ;  also  dew  them  over 
with  the  syringe  on  fine  days  and  close  early  with 
sun-heat  to  start  them  into  growth.  If  the  heat 
in  the  bed  has  not  receded  below  8.5°,  but  little 
fire-heat  will  be  needed  in  mild  weather,  as  it  will 
not  be  wise  to  force  an  elongated  growth  before 
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the  roots  get  well  established  in  the  new  soil. 
Keep  the  young  plants  near  the  glass,  ventilate 
on  all  favourable  days,  and  cover  up  with  mats  at 
night. 

Vines. — Practical  Grape  growers  who  have 
to  keep  Mrs.  Pince,  Black  Alicante,  and  Lady 
Downes  fresh,  black,  and  plump  until  new  Ham- 
burghs  are  ready  will  not  have  to  be  reminded 
that  the  houses  should  now  be  closed  and  the 
buds  fairly  moving  by  the  middle  of  the  present 
month.  Assuming  that  the  roots  have  the  run  of 
external  and  internal  borders  resting  upon  ample 
drainage,  the  inside  roots,  previously  watered 
with  cold  water,  may  now  be  mulched  and  copiously 
Watered  with  diluted  liquid  at  a  temperature  of 
90°  ;  and  as  well  matured  wood  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  compact  shows,  perfect  fertilisation,  and 
finish,  a  little  extra  fire  heat  combined  with  early 
closing  on  fine  days  will  enable  the  cultivator  to 
steal  a  march  upon  the  spring,  and  give  more 
time  to  the  colouring  and  finishing  process,  which 
should  be  complete  by  the  month  of  September. 
When  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  a  somewhat  higher 
temperature  than  that  recommended  for  early 
houses  may  be  indulged  in  ;  indeed,  to  have  Lady 
Downes  thin  skinned,  full  flavoured,  and  capable 
of  keeping  fresh  and  plump  until  May,  the  Vines 
should  receive  Muscat  treatment  until  the  Grapes 
begin  to  colour,  when  Hamburgh  treatment  will 
insure  colour.  Black  Morocco  and  Gros  Colmar, 
when  properly  managed  and  allowed  a  long  grow- 
'  ing  season,  are  valuable  to  use  from  January  up 
to  March,  but  they  should  be  ripe  in  September. 
Gros  Colmar  should  hang  for  some  time  on  the 
Vines  after  the  leaves  fall,  and  a  few  weeks  in  a 
warm  Grape  room  will  remove  the  earthy  flavour 
which  makes  badly  ripened  examples  uneatable. 
A  promising  late  Grape,  Mrs.  Pearson,  is  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  every  autumn  and  winter 
vinery.  As  a  grower  it  is  quite  as  free  as  its  infe- 
rior relative,  the  Golden  Queen.  It  shows  an 
abundance  of  handsome  bunches,  which  set  well, 
and  my  experience  justifies  me  in  saying  it  will 
keep  for  a  long  time  and  improve  in  quality  after 
it  is  ripe. 

Eaely  houses. — When  all  the  Grapes  are 
thinned  and  the  berries  begin  to  swell  aw.iiy  freely, 
give  the  inside  borders  another  liberal  supply  of 
warm  diluted  liquid,  and  maintain  a  healthy 
growing  atmosphere  by  damping  the  walls  and 
floors  with  the  same.  Let  the  night  temperature 
range  from  63°  to  08°,  with  a  chink  of  air  when 
practicable,  and  ventilate  freely  through  the  early 
part  of  the  day  to  maintain  the  colour  and  texture 
of  the  foliage.  A  rise  of  10°  by  day  when  fire- 
heat  is  applied  will  be  quite  suSicient,  but  83°  for 
a  short  time  after  the  house  is  closed  with  sun- 
heat  will  add  greatly  to  the  size  of  the  berries 
without  distressing  the  Vines.  If  any  part  of  the 
trellis  remains  uncovered,  tie  down  the  laterals  in 
preference  to  hard  stopping,  and  let  alt,  with  the 
exception  of  the  strongest,  have  fall  play  when 
the  stoning  process  sets  in. 

Pot  Vines  —The  above  treatment  applies  to 
fruit-bearing  canes  now  swelling  off  crops.  If  all 
has  gone  well  fresh  roots  will  now  be  abundant 
and  capable  of  taking  warm  diluted  liquid  at 
every  watering.  Encourage  laterals  where  space 
admits.  Shake  out  and  repot  cutbacks  when  they 
have  made  2  inches  of  growth.  Place  them  over 
a  bed  of  fermenting  leaves  in  a  close  pit  and  train 
near  the  glass. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
AVheke  the  ground  is  not  too  wet  more  Peas  may 
be  sown.  We  like  the  round  better  than  the 
wrinkled  ones  at  this  season.  Pride  of  the  Market 
is  a  thoroughly  good  Pea,  but  as  yet  scarcely 
cheap  enough  for  the  million  ;  we  are  therefore 
sowing  Telegraph,  an  excellent  variety.  Another 
sowing  of  Broad  Beans  may  also  be  made  ;  the 
giant  class  of  Beans,  of  late  so  fashionable,  we  are 
not  in  favour  of.  We  sow  Early  Mazigan  and 
good  old  Green  Windsor.  Few  vegetables  have 
come  to  the  front  more  of  late  than  Broad  Beans 
eaten  when  about  the  size  of  I'eas.  Our  first 
spring  Cucumber  plants  will  be  in  their  places  on 


stage  where  we  place  about  a  peck  of  soil  in  hil- 
locks under  each  light,  and  as  the  roots  come  out 
more  soil  is  added.  Always  have  some  in  the 
house  warmed.  We  have  not  grown  Cucumbers 
long  in  this  way,  but  can  recommend  the  plan. 
Last  year  they  did  really  well,  and  doubtless  they 
will  do  so  this  season.  Tomatoes  should  be  staked 
at  once  to  lead  them  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house ; 
the  temperature  should  be  kept  at  from  60°  to 
65°  at  night,  and  there  should  be  a  proportionate 
rise  with  sun  heat  in  the  daytime,  giving  air  when 
the  heat  has  risen  from  70°  to  73°,  but  screen  the 
air  through  canvas  if  possible. 


Orchids. 


ARRANGEMENT  IN  ORCHID  HOUSES. 
Since  the  use  of  large  numbers  of  plants  for 
house  decoration  has  come  so  much  into  fashion, 
an  ability  to  arrange  them  efliectively  has  become 
part  of  the  duties  of  gardeners.  So  far  is  this 
kind  of  decoration  carried  in  some  establishments, 
that  one  of  the  staff  is  told  off  for  the  work. 
In  such  places  the  halls,  corridors,  and  landings 
have  regularly  much  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
servatory. As  a  natural  consequence,  this  has 
brought  about  an  improved  taste  as  regards 
grouping  and  arranging  plants  and  flowers  with 
reference  to  both  form  and  colour ;  so  much  so, 
that  the  well-trained  eye  and  practised  hand  with 
suitable  materials  can  carry  out  this  kind  of 
grouping  in  a  way  that  is  artistic  and  effective. 
The  competitions  in  plant  grouping  which  many 
of  the  horticultural  societies  now  introduce  to 
their  shows  have  done  a  good  deal  towards 
spreading  more  correct  ideas  in  regard  to  ar- 
rangements of  this  description,  and  equally 
so  in  the  more  effective  distribution  of  the  plants 
in  greenhouses  and  conservatories  than  used  to 
prevail.  Healthy,  well-grown  plants  are  always 
attractive,  but  their  appearance  is  proportionately 
enhanced  when  an  assemblage  composed  of  the 
many  varied  forms  are  grouped  artistically.  The 
marked  difference  that  tasteful  arrangement  ef- 
fects compared  with  hap-hazard  jumbling  to- 
gether is  easily  seen  in  a  greenhouse  where  the  most 
has  been  made  in  arranging  the  plants  as  compared 
with  another  where  there  has  been  no  apparent 
object  beyond  simply  filling  the  space  available 
without  even  a  thought  as  to  the  positions  most 
conducive  to  the  well-being  of  the  different  kinds 
brought  together.  Where  the  ordinary  materials 
for  furnishing  a  conservatory  or  greenhouse  con- 
sisting of  hard  and  soft-wooded  plants  are  grown, 
this  latter  essential  can  generally,  by  the  exercise 
of  a  little  foresight,  be  carried  out  so  as  to 
combine  a  due  regard  for  the  health  of  the 
plants  and  their  effective  appearance  as  a 
whole,  giving  the  best  positions  to  those  of  most 
consequence,  and  using  the  least  valuable  and 
such  as  are  annually  grown  up  from  cuttings  or 
seeds,  with  a  view  to  their  being  discarded  after 
flowering,  in  the  worst  places. 

Tile  increase  that  has  taken  place  during  recent 
times  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  remarkable  for 
their  handsome  foliage  or  elegant  habit  has  done 
much  to  favour  more  effective  arrangement  in 
general  plant  structures,  as  most  plants  of  this 
character  are  less  impatient  of  being  located  in 
positions  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  light,  such 
as  would  be  fatal  to  many  flowering  things,  par- 
ticularly those  of  an  enduring  nature.  As  will  be 
easily  understood,  the  arrangement  of  plants  with 
a  view  to  their  collective  effective  appearance 
applies  particularly  to  such  as  are  brought  toge- 
ther in  conservatories  or  houses  similarly  devoted 
to  their  display  after  they  have  been  grown  on 
in  other  structures  where  the  wants  of  each  paj:- 
ticular  kind  in  the  matter  of  near  proximity  to  the 
glass  and  other  requirements  of  a  like  nature 
could  be  considered.  If  an  attempt  at  effective 
arrangement  is  made  the  first  consideration  in 
houses  where  plants  in  their  early  stages  are 
being  brought  on,  the  plants  so  managed  are  not 
likely  to  be  of  a  character  to  reflect  much  credit 
.on  the  cultivator,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
Monday.    We  grow  the  first  lot  at  the"  top  of  a  I  the  more  valuable  those  subjected  to  this  kind  of 


mistaken  treatment  are,  the  more  marked  will  be 
the  consequences,  such  as  in  the  case  of  Orchids, 
where  general  effect  is  made  a  prior  consideration 
to  that  of  the  plants  individually. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  cost  o£ 
these  plants,  and  the  an.xiety  generally  feltto  insure 
their  healthy  growth,  would  in  all  cases  have  been 
suflicient  to  put  considerations  about  effective 
arrangements  out  of  the  question,  and  in  most 
cases  where  collections  of  Orchids  exist  such  is 
the  case,  yet  not  always.  A  disposition  to  have 
the  plants  immediately  under  the  eye,  so  that 
they  may  be  easily  seen,  is  sometimes  allowed 
to  have  an  influence  highly  mischievous  in  its 
consequences  by  keeping  them  much  further  from 
the  glass  than  they  should  be,  with  the  certain  con- 
sequence that  they  never  get  more  than  half  the 
light  they  require  or  otherwise  would  have.  The 
result  of  a  course  of  this  kind  is  that  the  plants  f  o 
treated  never  have  the  vigour  or  attain  the  size 
they  would  if  treatment  in  accordance  with  their 
requirements  was  given.  Another  mistake  that  is 
beingmade  by  some  who  have  collections  of  Orchids 
is  that  far  too  many  are  hung  from  the  roof  above 
those  that  stand  on  the  stages  below,  keeping  the 
light  from  the  latter  to  an  extent  that  destroys 
their  chance  of  thriving  as  they  should.  This  is 
just  a  case  of  gaining  in  one  direction  and  losing 
in  another.  A  few  suspended  plants  can  in  this 
way  be  accommodated  with  a  marked  gain  in  efft  c- 
tive  appearance  without  any  appreciable  harm  to 
those  in  the  body  of  the  house,  but  to  over-do 
matters  in  this  direction  to  the  extent  that  is  being 
done  in  some  collections  is  certain  to  end  in  not 
getting  beyond  mediocrity  with  the  plants  so  over- 
shaded  by  those  hung  from  the  roof. 

T.  Baines. 

PRUNING  ORCHIDS. 
"  J.  S.  W. '  seems  still  anxious  to  convince  Orchid 
growers  that  this  practice  is  defensible  in  the  face 
of  condemnatory  evidence  to  the  contrary.  In  sup- 
port of  his  views  he  describes  the  condition  of 
Dendrobiums  and  other  Orchids  in  his  possession 
that  have  been  subjected  to  the  process,  but  if  he 
would  act  on  the  suggestion  I  made  when  the 
subject  was  discussed  before,  of  showing  some  of 
his  pruned  plants  at  any  one  of  the  leading  ex- 
hibitions, such  as  at  the  Regent's  Park  or  Man- 
chester, then  there  would  be  a  chance  of  seeing 
whether  the  pruning  knife  when  applied  to  Orchids 
in  his  hands  had  any  better  results  than  in  those 
of  others  who  have  tried  it.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  plants  should  be  in  flower.  Those  who  under- 
stand Orchid  cultivation  can  gauge  the  result  of  the 
treatment  as  well  by  the  growth  as  by  the  bloom. 
"J.  S.  W."  says  he  has  proved  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion that  certain  Orchids  will  grow  perfectly  well 
without  their  back  bulbs,  and  that  some  will  grow 
when  deprived  of  all  their  bulbs  for  several  years 
in  succession,  and  that  it  is  for  those  who  write 
confidently  on  the  other  side  to  explain  the  facts 
or  to  deny  them.  This  last  is  just  what  Orchid 
growers  collectively  do,  and,  resting  their  opinions 
on  their  experience,  will  continue  to  do  until 
"J.  S.  W."  brings  out  plants  that  will  prove  his 
assertion  to  be  correct.  The  facts  which  he  claims 
are  not  yet  proved  ;  when  they  are,  it  will  be  time 
enough  for  those  he  calls  upon  to  explain  them  to 
do  so.  A  sight  of  the  plants  that  have  for  several 
years  in  succession  had  all  tlieir  bulbs  shorn  off 
would  be  most  interesting.  T.  B. 


Dendrobium  Wardianum. — "  G.  E."  (p. 

178)  describes  a  plant  of  D.  Wardianum  as  the 
best  Dr.  Ward  has  ever  seen,  the  flowers  being 
nearly  3  inches  across.  Was  not  this  a  misprint 
for  5  inches  ?  Surely  no  bloom  of  D.  Wardianum 
measuring  nearly  3  inches  across,  however  well 
marked,  would  be  considered  other  than  a  very 
ordinary  flower.  Even  from  my  very  modest  col- 
lection 1  should  cast  away  any  plant  bearing 
flowers  less  than  3  inches  across.  I  consider  4 
inches  and  upwards  good  if  heavily  tipped  and 
the  lip  upwards  of  1  inch  across.— H.  M.  H. 

Twln-flowered  Oypripedlum  Argua. — 

The  first  instance  of  twin-flowers  produced  by  this 
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Lady's  Slipper  that  has  come  under  our  notice  is  a 
specimen  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  W.  Sanderson,  Talbot 
House,  Edinburgh.  The  specimen,  moreover, 
represents  an  uncommonly  fine  variety,  the  sepals 
being  unusually  profusely  spotted,  and  the  spots 
also  extend  to  the  dorsal  or  odd  sepal.  Mr.  San- 
derson also  sends  a  flower  of  a  variety  of  Phalte- 
nopsis  Schilleriana,  in  which  the  colpur  is  more 
intense  than  usual,  farticularly  in  the  centre. 


Indoor  Garden. 


S162  —AZALEAS  FAILING  TO  FLOWER. 
This  may  be  attributed  to  several  causes,  such  as 
the  bloom  buds  being  killed  through  the  winter 
by  the  soil  getting  too  dry,  or  the  plants  being  too 
weak  to  set  their  buds  in  the  autumn,  or  by  being 
treated  in  a  way  that  has  prevented  their  setting 
bloom,  even  if  strong  enough.  The  fact  of  their 
now  making  young  growth  gives  no  clue  to  the 
failure,  as  at  this  season  they  will  push  growth, 
even  if  too  weak,  to  flower,  and  if  set  with  bloom 
buds  that  would  come  on  later  into  flower  they  will 
now  be  ttaking  young  shoots.  There  are  few 
plants  easier  to  manage  than  the  present  race  of 
hybrid  Azaleas  if  only  a  reasonable  course  of 
treatment  is  given  them  ;  the  way  they  often  are 
seen  living  en  for  many  years  with  bard  usage,  yet 
each  season  producing  a  sheet  of  flowers,  though 
small  ard  poor  in  quality,  goes  to  prove  their 
tenacity  of  life  and  disposition  to  bloom 
whilst  Ihey  have  strength  enough  in  them. 
The  worst  evil  Azaleas  sutler  from  is  injury  to 
their  leaves  by  thrips,  which  have  a  greater 
liking  for  them  thaa  for  most  other  plants,  and 
which  are  frequently  left  to  increase  and  live  on 
the  juices  of  the  foliage  until  there  is  scarcely  a 
healthy  leaf  on  them,  reducing  their  strength  so 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  flowers 
coming  more  than  half  the  size  they  should,  and 
not  unusually  so  enfeebling  them  as  to  prevent 
the  bloom  buds  forming  more  than  sparingly,  or 
not  at  all.  Red  spider  will  also  cause  similar 
injury,  but  the  plants  are  not  so  liable  to  its  attacks 
as  10  thrips.  A  frequent  cause  of  failure  in  their 
blooming  is  through  the  plants,  after  flowering 
late  in  spring,  being  turned  out  of  doors  whilst  the 
young  shoots  are  soft  and  not  half  matured,  instead 
of  being  kept  under  glass  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
flower  buds  forming  and  getting  plump  before 
winter.  Plants  that  have  been  brought  on  to  flower 
by  the  aid  of  heat  in  March  or  April  if  afterwards 
for  a  time  kept  in  a  little  warmth,  or  in  a  green- 
house, and  later  on  turned  out  of  doors,  even  before 
the  buds  have  set,  usually  produce  bloom  enough, 
but  so  managed  they  have  never  the  size  or  colour 
in  the  flowers  that  they  will  if  kept  indoors  until  the 
buds  were  large  and  plump  before  turning  out,  or 
still  better  not  turned  out  at  all.  In  the  case  of 
plants  that  are  forced  to  bloom  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son than  the  time  mentioned,  and  necessarily  are 
afterwards  kept  longer  under  glass  before  the 
season  is  far  enough  advanced  to  admit  of  their 
being  turned  out,  the  growth  consequently  gets 
further  advanced  before  they  are  put  in  the  open 
air,  and  therefore  they  s ufl'er  less  through  it ;  but 
even  plants  that  bloom  thus  early  should  never 
be  turned  out  until  the  buds  are  well  set  and  as 
large  as  good  sized  Apple  pips.  Even  with  those 
that  are  earliest  I  should  never  advise  their  being 
put  in  the  open  air  unless  there  was  a  prospect  of 
their  coming  into  bloom  prematurely  in  autumn. 
In  all  cases  after  blooming,  immediately  the 
flowers  have  dropped  the  seed  vessels  should  be 
picked  off,  as  if  allowed  to  stay  on  for  only  a 
few  weeks  the  formation  of  seeds  very  much 
weakens  the  plants.  To  do  them  justice  they 
should  have  a  little  more  warmth  than  that  of 
a  greenhouse,  with  plenty  of  light,  but  a  little 
shade  when  the  sun  is  powerful,  well  sup- 
plied with  water  to  the  roots,  syringed  freely 
overhead  every  evening,  and  kept  so  far  free  from 
thrips  and  red  spider  that  the  foliage  is  in  no 
way  injured  by  them  ;  if  this  occurs,  many  of  the 
leaves  will  fall  off  prematurely  in  autumn,  pro- 
portionately impairing  the  strength  of  the  plants. 
I  have  gone  thus  far  in  pointing  out  the  causes 


through  which,  oftener  than  not,  failure  in  the 
case  of  these  beautiful  plants  happens.  Azaleas 
require  much  less  pot  room  proportionate  to 
their  size  than  most  hard-wooded  subjects,  but 
if  the  plants  in  question  are  really  short  of  root 
room  they  should  have  a  shift  as  soon  as  the  roots 
are  fairly  moving,  which  most  likely  will  be  towards 
the  beginning  of  May.  If  they  do  not  require 
potting,  they  should  have  some  assistance  with 
manure,  such  as  Clay's  Fertiliser  or  Standen's, 
which  should  be  given  them  three  or  four  times 
during  the  summer,  applying  it  each  time  at  about 
the  rate  of  a  tablespoonful  to  a  T-inch  or  8-inch 
pot,  laying  it  on  the  surface,  where  it  will  wash 
down  to  the  roots  in  watering.  Even  in  the  case 
of  plants  that  are  to  be  potted  later  on,  an  appli- 
cation at  once  such  as  advised  will  assist  growth 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  set  a  crop  of  buds  for 
another  year.  T.  Raines. 


TREATMENT  OF  SEEDS. 

Have  any  of  your  readers  ever  remarked  the 
effect  which  dry  treatment  has  en  newly  sown 
seeds  when  they  vegetate  ?  In  nine  cases  in  ten, 
the  first  thing  the  cultivator  does  after  sowing  a 
pot  of  seeds  is  to  water  them  thoroughly.  Some 
even  steep  certain  seeds  in  water  previous  to  sow- 
ing, which  may  be  advantageous  in  certain  cases; 
but  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  immediate  soak- 
ing of  newh-sown  seeds  is  beneficial.  I  first 
noticed  this  in  the  case  of  Melon  and  Cucumber 
feeds,  viz  ,  that  those  steds  which  were  not  watered 
for  some  days  after  sowing  germinated  most  freely 
and  more  healthily.  Those  which  were  well  watered 
when  sown  were  weakest  and  palest  in  the  foli- 
age, and  the  difference  was  quite  apparent  to 
anyone.  Sirce  then  I  have  carefully  abstained 
from  wateiing  all  seeds  we  are  particular  about 
until  they  have  begun  to  swell  and  burst  their 
scales.  Several  physiological  explanations  of  this 
suggest  themselves ;  but  here  I  only  state  the  fact 
that  seeds  aie  better  not  watered  till  some  little 
time  after  being  sown.  I  am  speaking  of  seeds 
sown  under  glass  ;  but  I  have  often  noticed  the 
same  thing  in  the  case  of  outdoor  seeds,  parti- 
cularly in  that  of  Peas,  Carrots,  &c.  Peas  sown 
in  friable,  dry  soil,  and  wl  ich  experience  a  short 
spell  cf  dry,  sunny  weather  afterwards,  come  up 
strongly,  and  fewer  seeds  rot  in  the  ground,  as 
many  are  apt  to  do,  especially  those  of  the  later 
and  more  tender  Marrow  kinds. 

This  may  not  appear  to  be  a  great  matter  ;  but  I 
know  that  in  the  case  of  fine  seeds,  sown  under 
glass,  there  are  often  great  disappointments,  and 
much  depends  on  management.  The  seedsmen,  or 
the  quality  of  the  seeds,  are  not  so  often  to  blame 
as  people  sometimes  think.  No  cultivator  of 
experience  expects  more  than  a  liberal  percentage 
of  his  seeds  to  grow,  while  some  are  always 
doubtful ;  but,  unless  the  sowing  is  managed 
skilfully,  many  things  may  fail  partially  or 
altogether.  Covering  seeds  too  deeply  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile  caupes  of  failure ;  many  a 
failure  is  due  to  this,  and  the  cause  is  never  sus- 
pected. Big  seeds  of  vigorous  growing  plants — 
like  Broad  Beans,  for  example— have  almost  as 
much  power  as  Potatoes  to  push  up  through  a 
heavy  covering  of  soil;  but,  with  exceptions  of 
this  kind,  no  seeds  should  be  covered  deeply,  and 
small  seeds  should  haidly  be  covered  at  all.  It  is 
necessary  to  surround  them  with  sufficient  com- 
post to  keep  them  always  moist,  but  more  than 
that  is  not  needed.  The  seed  should,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  sown  on  a  perfectly  level  and  even 
surface,  and  then  sprinkled  over  with  a  compost 
put  through  the  finest  of  .'ieves.  I  am  speaking  of 
seeds  like  those  of  the  Primula, Cineraria,  Lobelia, 
Carnation,  and  Calceolaria.  It  does  not  matter 
so  much  what  kind  of  compost  the  seeds  have  got 
under  them,  but  that  above  them  should  always 
be  fine  and  open,  consisting  in  large  part  of  sand 
and  peat,  or  leaf-mould,  which  will  be  found  suit- 
able for  covering  any  seeds.  But.  rather  than  put 
too  great  a  depth  of  even  this  light  compost  over 
very  small  seeds,  it  is  better  to  barely  cover  tkem 
out  of  sight,  and  place  a  sheet  of  newspaper  ever 
the  pan,  or  box,  till  vegetation   takes  place.     The 


only  object  of  covering  seeds  eeems  to  be  to  \  e"p 
them  moist,  and  this  can  be  effected  with  a  paper 
cover  only,  laid  over  the  box.  Begonia  seed  is 
often  sown  in  this  way,  it  being  too  fine  to  be 
covered. 

Next  to  these  matters  comes  waterirg.  A  pot 
or  pan  of  fine  seeds  is  soon  cleared  by  a  careless 
waterer  or  an  awkward  watering-pot.  The  rose  of 
the  watering-pot  should  be  very  fine,  consisting  of 
many  holes,  as  small  as  they  can  be  bored,  so  that 
it  will  just  deliver  the  water  in  a  gentle  spray  or 
mist,  and  not  with  sufficient  force  to  dislodge  the 
seeds  or  disturb  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Seed-pans 
should  never  be  floated  with  water,  or  the  likelihood 
is  the  seeds  will  all  swim  to  one  corner,  and  that 
many  of  them  will  beboriedand  never  come  up.  The 
rules  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of  outdoor  seeds — 
flower  seeds  and  vegetables— are  the  same.  Sow 
when  the  soil  is  in  an  open,  friable  state,  and 
cover  thinly,  in  proportion  to  the  variety  of  seed. 
Peas  will  push  through  3  inches  or  4  inches  of  soil, 
but  more  will  vegetate  under  less  top-weight, 
especially  in  heavy  soils.  The  nature  of  the  soil 
should  always  receive  attention.  Seeds  sown  in 
light,  sandy  soil  are  safe  under  a  depth  that  would 
kill  them  in  a  stiff  soil ;  hence  the  rules  laid  down 
in  calendars  are  often  misleading  in  such  matters. 

P.N. 


CONSERVATORY  AT  ERYNGWYN, 
HEREFORD. 

The  annexed  illustration  represents  a  conservatoiy 
attached  to  Mr.  J.  Rankin's  residence,  at  Bryn- 
gwyn.  The  exterior,  as  may  be  seen,  has  been 
designed  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the  style  of  the 
mansion,  and  in  this  we  consider  Ihe  designer  has 
been  successful.  The  front  and  sides  are  con- 
structed of  stone,  in  which  are  placed  plate-glass 
windows.  The  graceful  outline  of  the  curvilinear 
roof  relieves  to  some  extent  the  otherwise  heavy 
appearance  of  the  lower  portion.  Such  a  struc- 
ture as  this  is  quite  different  from  the  ordinary 
run  of  conservatories  attached  to  residences,  and 
which  often  do  not  assort  well  with  them. 

The  following  paiticnlars  descriptive  of  the  in- 
terior of  this  conservatory  have  been  furnished 
by  the  gardener,  Mr.  W.  Nash.  He  says  i  "  The 
garden  entrance  to  this  house  is  by  a  flight  of 
steps  at  fie  cist  end.  A  walk,  4  feet  (i  inches 
wide,  passes  all  round  the  interior,  leavirg  a  space 
of  ii  feet  for  a  stage  next  the  front.  A  cross  path 
divides  the  centre  into  three  beds,  one  of  them 
double  the  size  of  the  other  two.  'The  walks  are 
paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  are  furnished  with 
a  dressed  stone  edgirg.  The  front  staging  con- 
sists of  iron  grating,  which  hides  the  hot-water 
pipes.  It  is  15  inches  high  from  the  floor,  and  on 
account  of  its  being  thus  low  it  allows  the  plants 
on  it  to  be  seen  better  and  the  pots  less  than 
staging  of  the  usual  height.  Access  from  the 
mansion  is  obtained  by  three  entrances,  viz., 
library,  ball-room,  and  billiard-room.  The  centre 
beds  are  occupied  by  Palms,  Norfolk  Island  Pines, 
Draca!nas,  and  Tree  Ferns.  The  latter  have 
stems  from  7  feet  to  9  feet  high,  and  consist  of 
such  kindsas  Alsophila  australis,  A.  excelsa,  Dick- 
sonia  antarctica,  Cyathea  dealbata,  and  C.  medu- 
laris.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  best  for  a  cool 
house  :  it  makes  fronds  about  14  feet  in  length 
annually.  Climbers  of  various  kinds  planted 
against  the  iron  pillars  that  support  the  roof  give 
the  house  a  well-furnished  and  graceful  appear- 
ance "—a  fact  fully  confirmed  by  a  photograph  of 
the  interior,  which  has  also  been  sent  to  us. 


The  Lattice-leaf  Plant  (Onvirandra  fe- 
nestralis).- 1  have  a  specimen  of  this  with  sixty- 
five  leaves  on  it,  and  it  measures  2  feet  6  inches 
across.  It  is  growing  in  a  house  heated  by  a  flue, 
in  an  average  heat  of  from  60°  to  70°  in  winter, 
and  from  80°  to  90°  in  summer.  It  is  two  years 
since  it  was  potted  ;  the  soil  I  then  used  was  a 
mixture  of  peat,  loam,  silver  sand,  and  charcoal : 
then  a  layer  of  Sphagnum  and  a  few  little  pieces  of 
Derbyshire  spar  to  keep  the  Sphagnum inits  place. 
It  is  planted  in  a  pan  10  inches  across  and  5  inches 
in  depth  ;  the  pan  is  placed  in  a  tub  2  feet  9  inches 
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across,  inside  measure,  and  the  water  is  1  foot  in 
depth.  I  change  the  water  three  or  four  times  a 
year,  but  I  sprinkle  the  plant  every  day  with  a 
fine  rose.  It  has  flowered  every  season  for  these 
last  four  or  five  years.  I  grow  Eucharis  and  Ste- 
phanotis  in  the  same  house— the  latter  trained  on 
the  roof.— E.  Thornhill,  Ihaton  Mersey,  Mun- 
cke-iter. 

G-loxiala  tubiflora.— I  have  sent  a  bulb 
which  we  think  is  Gloxinia  tubiflora  ;  it  bears  pure 
white  flowers  on  spikes,  after  the  style  of  a  Fox- 
glove, only  very  much  smaller.  I  was  told  it  was 
a  cool  greenhouse  plant,  but  under  that  kind  of 
treatment  it  has  entirely  failed.  If  wrongly  named, 
what  is  it .'  and  what  is  its  treatment  ?  — C.  &  Son. 

*,*  If  your  plant  is  the  old  Gloxinia  tubiflora  — 
now  placed  in  the  genus  Achimenes— your  failing 
to  flower  it  in  a  cool  greenhouse  is  easily  ac- 
counted for,  stove  treatment  being  necessary  to 
the  successful  cultivation  of  this  and  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Gesneraceous  family.  "  Pure  white 
flowers  borne  on  a  spike  after  the  style  of  a 
Foxglove  "  is  a  fitting  description  of  G.  tubiflora. 


nomenclature  of  botanical  works.  The  catalogues 
of  Continental  nurserymen,  with  whom  these 
plants  are  great  favourites,  are  crowded  with  a 
host  of  names  which  either  do  not  exist  in  English 
works,  or  are  applied  to  totally  dilferent  plants. 
The  Rosanowias,  KoUikerias,  Ligerias,  Dicyrtas, 
and  other  Continental  genera  appear  to  be  nothing 
more  than  what  we  know  as  Tydaias,  Achimenes, 
and  Gesneras.  On  referring,  however,  to  botani- 
cal authorities,  one  finds  that  English  names  are  as 
much  at  sea  as  the  Continental  ones,  and  that  to  find 
a  Gesnera,  for  instance,  we  must  look  under  some 
other  genus  in  a  standard  botanical  work.  In  the 
"  Genera  Plantarum  "  our  garden  Gloxinias  are  not 
the  botanist's  Gloxinia,  but  true  fSinningias,  the 
Gloxinias  proper  being  long-stemmed  Achimenes- 
like  plants,  of  which  the  old  G.  maculata  and  G. 
fimbriata  are  examples,  as  also  are  most  of  the 
Plectopomas.  The  Cyrtodeiras  are  now  referred 
to  Episcias,  the  Scheerias  to  Achimenes,  and  the 
Stenogastras  to  Sinningias.  A  severe  critic  might 
reasonably  say  that  whilst  cultivators  are  busy  in 
theirendeavours  to  improve  and  alterthe  characters 
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but  it  applies  almost  equally  well  to  many  more 
plants  o£  the  same  order,  so  that  without  seeing 
yonr  plant  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  a  name  with 
certainty.  G.  tubiflora  was  introduced  into  this 
country  from  South  Brazil  about  40  years  ago, 
with  many  more  allied  plants.  Although  a  hand- 
some stove  plant,  it  has  been  eclipsed  by  the  more 
popular  kinds  of  Gloxinias,  and  is  now  a  rare  plane 
in  gardens.  When  well  grown  the  stems  are  about 
2  feet  in  height,  and  bear  a  large  number  of  pure 
white  long-tubed  flowers  with  a  flat  spreading 
limb,  resembling  the  flowers  of  Nicotiana  aSinis 
more  than  any  plant  that  occur.<  to  me  at  the 
moment.  The  tuber  is  large  and  almost  woody 
when  well  ripened,  and  the  leaves  are  opposite, 
dark  green,  and  covered  with  short  ha'.rs.  As  al- 
ready stated,  the  cultural  requirements  of  G.  tubi- 
flora aie  those  of  a  soft-wooded  stove  plant.  In 
the  spring  the  tuber  should  be  shaken  out  of  the 
old  soil,  pottel  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  sand,  and  placed  in  a  warm,  moist  house.  There 
growths  will  soon  make  their  appearance,  and  it  the 
soil  is  kept  rtoist  and  the  plant  protected  from 
bright  sunlight,  a  good  crop  of  bloom  can  hardly 
fail  to  appear  towards  midsummer.  In  winter  the 
tubeis  require  to  be  kept  dry  and  warm.  It  may 
n)t  be  out  of  place  to  jnst  refer  here  to  the  puz- 
zling state  of  the  nomenclature  of  Gesneraceous 
plaits,  that  is,  if  one  attempts  to  identify  his 
plants  under  garden  names  with  the  recognised 


of  plants,  botanists  are  equally  busy  with  the 
names,  so  that  in  time  both  names  and  plants  will 
be  improved  and  altered  out  of  all  recognition. — 

Freesia  refraota  alba.— Having  noticed 
in  }-our  columns  the  statement  that  yellow  is  the 
predominating  colour  in  this  charming  bulb  in  its 
original  state,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  once  had 
a  large  basketful  of  bloons  brought  to  me  when  I 
was  stationed  on  the  diamond  fields.  There  were 
much  more  yellow  thjn  white,  and  they  were 
picked  close  to  one  of  the  diamond  mines.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  several  bulbs  now  in  bloom ; 
on  one  there  is  no  yellow,  on  the  others  very  little 
indeed.  Mr.  Ware  is  endeavouring  to  bloom  for 
me  a  small  bulb  which  grows  freely  in  the  Free 
State.  It  produces  a  thick  mass  of  white  flowers, 
that  are  very  sweet-scented.  It  is  a  two-leaved, 
small,  round,  white  bulb,  the  whole  only  2  inches 
high.  I  understand  that  it  is  unknown  in  England. 
I  have  also  seed  of  a  yellow  Convolvulus,  small, 
orange-yellow,  with  a  white  centre,  and  a  very  free 
bloomer.  This  did  very  well  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
with  me  last  year.  I  found  it  growing  wild  in  my 
garden  at  Bloemfontein.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send 
seeds  of  it  to  anyone  who  is  interested  in  such 
flowers.— C.  Miles,  Barley,  Ittiyston. 

Scolopendrium  vulgare  crispum.- Of 

the  many  forms  of  Hart's-tongue,  this  is  one  of  the 


most  ornamental,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory to  grow.  When  thoroughly  established 
and  doing  well  it  forms  a  bush  of  foliage  a  yard 
through,  and  then  presents  a  very  distinct  and 
pleasing  appearance.  Some  varieties  of  the  Hart's- 
tongue  are  really  more  carious  than  beautiful,  but 
crispum  merits  culture  by  its  beauty  alone,  and 
as  it  grows  freely  in  any  free  soil,  it  is  a  plant  for 
every  garden.  Good  loam  suits  it  best,  and  the 
soil  should  be  elevated  a  foot  or  so  above  the 
garden  level,  otherwise  no  special  preparation  is 
needed.  But,  like  the  common  form,  it  will  grow 
in  ordinary  garden  soil,  if  not  too  heavy,  adding 
some  leaf  soil  or  any  decomposed  garden  refuse 
with  a  little  thoroughly  rotted  manure.  I  find 
that  the  stronger  growing  hardy  Ferns  like  good 
food,  and  that  they  enjoy  when  in  full  growth 
moderate  applications  of  liquid  manure  as  well  as 
annual  top-dressings  of  rotten  manure. — T. 


Fruit  Garden. 

POT  CDLTURE  OF  THE  FIG  TREE. 
Many  are  fond  of  well-ripened  Figs,  but  seldom 
is  sufficient  accommodation  provided  for  their  cul- 
tivation. Figs  are  easily  grown,  and,  being  vigo- 
rous growers,  a  whole  hou.e  should,  if  possible,  be 
set  apart  for  them — one  in  which  they  can  be 
planted  out  in  a  restricted  border.  The  border 
ought  not  only  to  be  restricted,  but  it  ought  also 
to  be  made  up  of  ordinary  loam,  without  any 
manure.  In  a  rich  border  which  would  do  well 
for  'Vines  Figs  make  far  too  vigorous  growth. 
What  we  require  in  Fig  trees  is  short-jointed 
wood,  on  which  the  fruit  is  likely  to  set  thickly, 
as  it  is  easy  enough  to  feed  the  trees  by  surface 
dressings  when  it  is  seen  that  they  are  not  growing 
too  vigorously.  The  sjstem  of  growing  them  in 
pots  may  be  practised  in  every  garden  where  there 
are  hothouses. 

Fig  trees  may  be  propagated  more  readily  than 
other  fruit  trees,  either  from  single  ej  es  or  cut- 
tings. Use  :j-inch  pots,  and  insert  a  cutting  or  an 
63  e  in  the  centre  of  each.  Begin  this  work  early 
in  the  season  — February  is  as  good  a  time  as  any. 
The  pots  should  be  plunged  in  a  bottom-heat  of 
S')°  or  95°.  If  the  cuttings  are  inserted  in  mode- 
rately moist  soil,  they  will  require  no  water  until 
they  have  started  into  growth.  Roots  are  freely 
emitted  in  the  moist  bottom-heat,  and  it  a  tem- 
perature of  55°  can  be  kept  up,  the  young  plants 
will  grow  at  a  rapid  rate.  They  should  be  repotted 
in  6-inch  pots  as  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted.  I 
have  found  good  turfy  loam  and  pulverised  bones 
to  be  the  best  soil  in  which  to  grow  them  As  the 
season  advances  the  temperature  may  be  increased, 
and,  if  the  plants  are  well  managed,  fruitful  trees 
in  12-inch  pots  can  be  produced  in  eight  months 
from  the  time  of  putting  in  the  cuttings. 

Fig  trees  like  a  high  temperature,  and  this  is 
necessary  for  rapid  growth  ;  indeed,  I  have  ob- 
tained good  fruit  in  the  autumn  from  trees  struck 
from  eyes  the  preceding  spring.  The  trees  were 
grown  in  a  Pine  house  ;  the  pots  containing  the 
trees  were  placed  over  the  hot-water  pipes,  and 
they  stood  immediately  over  the  evaporating 
troughs.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to 
place  the  trees  over  the  hot-water  pipes.  If  there 
is  no  staying  or  trellis  work  over  them,  two  bricks 
may  be  laid  over  the  pipes  with  a  space  between 
them,  and  the  pots  should  be  set  on  the  bricks. 
In  this  position  they  require  a  goodly  supply  of 
water.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  careful  atten- 
tion to  this  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance  in 
the  culture  of  all  fruit  trees  in  pots. 

Some,  after  reading  the  remarks  which  have 
just  been  made,  may  be  inclined  to  say.  How  can 
the  Fig  be  adapted  to  our  means  when  it  requires 
all  this  forcing  high  temperature  to  grow  it  ? 
The  Fig  tree  likes  a  high  temperature — it  luxuri- 
ates in  it,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  It  can  be  grown 
well  in  a  house  where  there  is  no  artificial  heat, 
but  it  will  not  grow  so  fast  there,  nor  jield  two 
crops  in  a  season.  In  a  heated  house.  Figs  may 
be  started  into  growth  on  the  1st  of  January, 
whereas  in  a  house  not  heated  they  will 
not   start   for  three   months    later  j    when    they 
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do  start,  if  the  house  can  be  shut  up  early 
in  the  afternoou  they  will  grow  with  great 
vigour,  and  ripen  their  fruit  in  September.  When 
the  trees  have  grown  to  a  good  bearing  size  they 
should  be  repotted  once  a  year,  late  in  autumn. 
On  turning  the  trees  out  of  their  pots,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  have  made  quite  a  hard  ball  of 
roots,  from  amongst  which  the  drainage  should  be 
picked  out,  and  the  trees  should  be  repotted  in 
pots  2  inches  or  3  inches  wider,  packing  the 
potting  material  firmly  round  the  old  ball  of  roots. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  tree  is  almost  as  large  as 
it  is  wanted,  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  repot  it  in 
the  same  sized  pot  iu  which  it  had  been  previously 
growing ;  in  that  case,  the  ball  of  roots  must  be 
reduced  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
half  all  round.  The  tree  will  not  suffer  in  any 
appreciable  degree  from  this  vigorous  disturbance 
of  the  roots,  but  will  establish  itself  during  the 
winter,  and  bear  fruit  freely  the  following  season. 
Some  growers  would  be  afraid  to  treat  their  trees 
in  this  way  annually,  and  would  be  content  to 
administer  some  stimulant  in  the  way  of  surface 
dressing.  I  greatly  prefer  repotting  to  placing 
any  material  on  the  surface.  The  top  portion,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  contains  no  active 
roots,  and  it  becomes  saturated  with  moisture, 
while  the  roots  underneath  are  perhaps  suffering 
through  want  of  it.  I  may  add  that,  if  it  is  in- 
tended to  force  the  trees  very  early,  some  degree 
of  caution  is  necessary.  If  the  temperature  is 
raised  too  high,  many  of  the  autumn-formed  fruits 
will  drop  off.  This  is  avoided  by  starting  with  a 
low  temperature,  say  45-^  at  night,  and  increasing 
it  as  the  trees  show  signs  of  growth.  Varieties 
well  adapted  for  pot  culture  are  the  White  Mar- 
seilles, 13ourjasotte  Gris,  Grosse  Verte,  Early 
Violet,  and  Brown  Turkey.  J.  DOUGLAS. 


GRAPE   CULTURE. 


The  kind  of  Geape  generally  grown  by  ama- 
teurs is  the  Black  Hamburgh,  and  perhaps  no 
other  under  indifferent  culture  constantly  pro- 
duces such  crops  of  fairly  good  fruit,  while  there 
are  few  superior  to  it  when  well  grown.  At  the 
same  time  I  maintain  that  far  too  many  Vines  of 
it  have  been  planted,  not  only  in  vineries  connected 
with  small  gardens,  but  also  in  very  many  large 
gardens.  For  forcing,  it  is  invaluable,  though  not 
much  more  so  than  Madreslield  Court,  but  why 
grow  so  many  for  the  main  or  only  crop,  as  the 
case  may  be,  seeing  that  they  ripen  at  a  time  when 
other  fruits  are  plentiful,  and  when  nothing  but 
the  very  best  samples  realise  in  the  market  more 
than  from  is.  6d.  to  23.  per  lb. ;  Better  by  far 
grow  more  of  the  valuable  late-keeping  Grapes, 
such  as  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Alicante, 
Lady  Downes,  and  Gros  Maroc.  With  the  latter  I 
have  not  had  much  experience,  but  if  Jlr.  Coleman, 
after  having  grown  it  for  a  comparatively  long 
time,  considers  it  of  easy  culture  and  in  every  re- 
spect a  desirable  late  sort,  no  stronger  testimony 
in  its  favour  can  well  be  given.  Mrs.  i'ince's  Mus- 
cat, though  a  good  late  G  rape  when  well  grown, 
is  scarcely  to  be  recommended  to  amateurs. 
Neither  is  Gros  Colmar,  which  requires  very 
superior  culture  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  Aln- 
wick Seedling  is  a  noble  Grape,  but  it  is  a 
bad  setter,  and  does  not  keep  so  well  as  any  of 
the  foregoing.  The  first  mentioned  four  sorts 
are  not  so  difficult  to  grow  as  some  people 
imagine.  They  certainly  require  a  longer  season 
to  ripen  in,  but  in  other  respects,  as  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  show,  their  culture  is  simple  enough. 
With  Grapes,  as  with  other  fruits,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  a  prolonged  supply  be 
maintained  rather  than  ruinous  gluts,  and  those 
who  have  only  one  house  to  depend  upon  should 
select  varieties  that  will  ensure  a  succession. 
Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  very  late  Grapes,  I 
would  grow  one  or  two  rather  earlier  sorts,  such 
as  Madresfield  Court  and  Foster's  Seedling,  both 
of  which  are  improved  in  quality  if  rather  more 
heat  than  suits  the  Black  Hamburgh  be  given 
them. 

Changing  varieties. — It  is  an  easy  and,  as  I 
have  pointed  oat,  a  desirable  matter  to  change 


established  sorts,  especially  if  they  possess  suffi- 
cient vigour,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh, to  form  suitable  stocks  for  choicer  kinds. 
This  may  be  effected  without  the  loss  of  a  crop 
either  by  grafting  or  inarching,  the  former 
being  performed  when  the  sap  is  rising,  and 
the  latter  at  the  same  time  or  during  the 
summer.  When  we  proceeded  to  change  the  va- 
rieties in  our  own,  as  well  as  a  neighbour's  vinery, 
we  tried  four  different  methods,  and  were  suc- 
cessful in  each  case.  At  pruning  time  a  strong 
lateral  was  reserved  near  the  bottom  of  each  rod, 
and  on  these  we  tried  grafting,  bottle-grafting,  and 
inarching  the  ripened  wood  as  well  as  the  growing 
shoots  later  on.  Grafting  is  best  performed  when 
the  stock  has  made  some  progress,  the  bud  of  the 
graft  or  scion  being,  however,  still  dormant.  The 
scion  consists  of  a  single  bud,  with  an  inch  of 
wood  above  and  below  it ;  a  slice  is  cut  away  from 
the  lower  half  and  a  notch  made,  both  of  which 
fit  into  a  corresponding  slice  and  notch  made  in 
the  stock.  It  is  advisable  in  all  cases  to  have  the 
wood  of  both  stock  and  scion  as  nearly  equal  in 
size  as  possible,  and  that  they  be  neatly  fitted 
together.  Ours  were  bound  up  tightly  with  raflia 
and  covered  with  grafting  was,  the  bud  only  being 
uncovered,  and  this  is  supported  and  encouraged 
to  push  by  the  action  of  the  leave?  on  the  growth, 
which  must  always  be  reserved  on  the  stock  be- 
yond the  point  of  union.  Bottle-grafting  is  a 
simple  and  more  certain  process  than  ordinary 
grafting.  We  find  it  is  best  performed  just  when 
the  buds  on  the  intended  stock  are  bursting,  the 
graft  being  still  dormant.  The  graft  and  stock 
ought  each  to  be  about  1  foot  long,  and  after 
being  fitted  together  and  marked,  a  clean  slice 
should  be  cleverly  cut  out  near  the  middle  of  each 
from  i  inches  to  5  inches  long,  taking  a  thin  piece 
of  wood  off  with  the  bark — the  two  cuts  to  be 
placed  together,  securely  bound  and  coated  over 
with  wax  or  not,  according  to  the  desire  of  the 
operator.  We  use  that  known  as  Lefort's  Mastic, 
and  this  is  kept  in  stock  by  most  seedsmen.  It  is 
easily  spread  with  a  smooth  flat  piece  of  wood, 
but  if  at  all  stiff  it  should  be  warmed  prior  to 
use.  The  lower  half  of  the  graft  in  bottle-grafting 
is  inserted  in  a  suspended  bottle  of  water,  this 
serving  to  partially  support  the  graft  till  such 
time  as  the  union  with  the  stock  is  complete,  say 
when  the  shoot  from  the  former  is  half-way  up 
the  house.  Inarching  is  anothersimple  andrarely 
failing  method  of  changing  the  variety.  Any  nur- 
seryman can  supply  a  medium-sized  pot  Vine  of 
the  sort  or  sorts  required,  which  may  be  joined  to 
the  established  Vines  in  much  the  same  manner 
and  same  time  as  recommended  for  bottle-graft- 
ing. The  strongest  bad  nearest  the  graft  beyond 
the  point  of  union  should  be  encouraged  to  grow, 
those  beyond  being  rubbed  out,  while  those  below 
the  union  ought  to  be  thinned  out  and  kept  rather 
closely  stopped.  The  graft  will  be  still  supported 
by  the  parent  pot  Vine  till  the  autumn,  when  it 
may  be  severed  just  below  the  union.  Sup- 
posing there  is  another  rod  or  Vine  near 
to  be  inarched,  or  if  there  is  any  doubt 
about  the  success  of  the  first  attempt,  a  shoot 
should  be  encouraged  to  grow  from  near  the  base 
of  the  pot  Vine,  and  this  when  of  good  size  and 
strength  can  be  inarched  or  united  to  another 
growing  shoot  of  nearly  the  same  size  on  the  in. 
tended  stock.  In  this  case  of  inarching  with 
growing  wood  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  cut  slices 
to  correspond  from  both  stock  and  graft  and  to 
bind  the  two  wounds  neatly  together.  Those 
young  Vines  we  intend  to  inarch  on  to  strong 
old  Vines  are  now  being  struck  from  eyes,  and  will 
be  fit  for  the  purpose  about  the  middle  of  June. 
In  all  and  every  case  supposing  the  shoot  from 
the  graft  or  new  sort  introduced  is  allowed  to  ex- 
tend, the  shoots  on  the  stock  being  kept  within 
bounds,  strong  fruiting  rods  of  the  full  length  of 
the  roof  ought  to  be  obtained.  These  may  then 
replace  the  old  rods  which,  to  prevent  excessive 
bleeding,  ought  to  be  sawn  off  as  soon  as  the  crop 
is  secured. 

Time  and  methods  op  planting. — All  the 
principal  nurserymen  supply  Vines  suitable  for 
planting  in  any  position,  and  the  extraordinary 
ntunber  of  these  annually  sold  is  evidence  that 


the  number  of  Grape  growers  is  increasing.  By 
far  the  greater  number  are  bought  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  comparatively  small  gardens,  as  accord- 
ing to  my  experience  gardeners  in  charge  of  larger 
places  prefer  to  raise  their  own  Vines  from  eyes  or 
cuttings  and  to  plant  these  when  growing  strongly, 
but  then  the  borders  are  mostly  wholly  inside,  or 
the  Vines  are  planted  inside,  the  roots  having  free 
excess  to  an  outside  border.  I  have  successfully 
established  young  growing  Vines  in  an  outside 
border,  but  as  a  rule  the  change  from  a  warm 
house  to  a  cold  border  greatly  checks  root  action, 
and  this  in  its  turn  so  affects  the  top  growth,  that 
the  Vines  do  not  always  recover  the  same  season. 
Besides,  there  is  a  difiiculty  in  bringing  the  tender 
growth  through  the  small  openings  generally  made 
for  this  purpose.  For  planting  in  outside  borders 
especially,  I  should  therefore  advise  amateurs  and 
others  to  procure  medium-sized  canes  which  will 
reach  well  into  the  house  at  once.  They  may  be 
planted  at  any  time  from  the  fall  of  the  leaf  till 
the  buds  are  bursting  into  leaf,  and  not  a  little 
depends  upon  this  being  properly  done.  To  plant 
the  balls  of  roots  and  soil  intact  or  as  turned  out 
of  the  pots  is  about  the  worst  proceeding  possible, 
as  the  chances  are  the  roots  will  not  properly 
spread  into  the  soil  of  the  border,  and  even  if  they 
do  the  coiled-up  state  of  the  principal  roots  will 
always  militate  against  the  desirable  free  action 
of  the  sap.  Any  permanent  Vines  thus  planted 
this  season  ought  at  once  to  be  lifted  and  re- 
planted, no  matter  how  forward  the  growth  may 
be.  In  order  to  separate  the  roots  from  the 
soil  without  their  sustaining  any  injury,  the  balls 
should  be  carefully  turned  out  of  the  pots 
and  thoroughly  soaked  in  tepid  water,  this  ren- 
dering the  separation  an  easy  matter — any  bruised 
or  unhealthy  roots  to  be  cut  away  above  the  un- 
sound part,  this  facilitating  healing.  As  before 
advised,  the  border  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed 
to  become  saturated.  In  planting  do  not  make 
deep  holes  for  the  roots,  as  these  will  strike  down- 
wards only  too  quickly,  but  the  roots  should  be 
spread  out  to  their  full  length  in  one  or  even  two 
layers  if  need  be,  and  each  be  carefully  mixed 
with  a  little  good  and  rather  fine  compost.  Water 
to  be  given  at  once  if  the  border  is  at  all  dry,  and 
a  mulching  of  strawy  litter  be  given,  which,  how- 
ever, in  the  early  part  of  the  year  is  recommended 
for  a  night  covering,  and  may  well  be  raked  off 
during  sunny  days.  The  canes  are  usually  taken 
through  openings  in  the  front  wall  directly  under 
the  sill  and  can  best  be  done  before  the  roots  are 
covered,  not  staking  them  up  till  after  they  have 
broken  evenly.  If  strong,  say  about  H  inches  in 
circumference,  and  supposing  they  were  planted 
in  the  autumn  or  not  later  than  January,  they 
might  be  shortened  to  where  they  reach  the 
trellis,  but  later  on  they  are  certain  to  bleed 
if  pruned  and  be  much  weakened  thereby, 
consequently  disbudding  in  this  case  is  much 
the  fafest  method  of  shortening  to  the  desired 
length.  What  are  generally  sold  as  planting 
canes  are  seldom  strong  enougli  to  be  laid  in  or 
retained  to  the  height  of  the  trellis.  Any  below 
the  size  above  given  should  either  be  pruned  or 
disbudded  to  the  lowest  point  where  sufficient  light 
will  reach  the  young  shoots  to  ensure  the  desired 
healthy  leaf  growth.  Remarks  on  their  subsequent 
treatment  must  be  deferred,  and  I  will  only  add 
that  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature  should 
be  maintained  till  the  Vines  have  well  bursted 
their  buds.  Later  on  it  should  be  raised  in  order 
to  encourage  an  early  maturity.  With  regard  to 
the  distances  apart,  I  should  recommend  that 
they  be  disposed  not  less  than  4  feet  apart, 
or  one  to  each  rafter.  It  is  true  they  are  often 
more  thickly  planted,  but  it  is  a  bad  prac- 
tice all  the  same,  especially  if  plants  are  to  be 
grown  underneath.  In  order  to  have  Grapes  with- 
out cropping,  and  thereby  greatly  weakening 
the  permanent  Vines,  it  is  the  general  practice  to 
plant  other  Vines  midway  between  them.  These 
are  termed  "  supernumeraries,"  and  are  heavily 
cropped  for  one,  or  perhaps  two  seasons,  and  then 
cleared  out. 

Raising  Vines  fbom  eyes.— Vines  are  very 
easily  raised  from  eyes  and  cuttings  selected  from 
ripened  growth,  and  may  the  same  season  be  grown 
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intostrong  fraiting  canes, or,  i£  planted, will  perfect 
hard  and  almost  pithless  rods  of  the  length  of  the 
house.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  put  them  in,  but 
January  is  the  month  preferred,  when  failures 
very  rarely  occur.  An  eye  consists  of  a  single 
bud  with  nearly  an  inch  of  wood  above  and  below, 
with  the  ends  cleanly  cut  and  a  thin  slice  taken 
off  the  under  side.  A  cutting  may  consist  of  two 
or  more  buds — I  might  say  any  number  up  to  a 
dozen ;  neither  does  it  much  matter  if  they  be 
cut  to  a  joint.  The  eyes  or  short  cuttings  may 
either  be  bedded  in  singly  in  small  inverted  turves 
or  in  l-inch  pots  of  good  soil,  the  buds  only  of  the 
former  showing  above  the  surface,  and  they  should 
besurrounded withsilversand.  If  largercuttingsare 
preferred,  5-inch  or  still  larger  pots  should  be  used. 
They  may  be  stood  on  a  bench  in  a  moist 
growing  heat,  or,  better  still,  be  plunged  in  a  mild 
hotbed,  the  top  heat  ranging  about  60^ — those  in 
pots  to  be  given  a  shift  into  Ginch  pots  before 
becoming  root-bound,  and  those  in  turves,  which 
are  preferable  for  planting,  to  have  all  protruding 
roots  severed.  The  young  Vines  should  be  staked 
and  kept  tied  up,  and  when  about  3  feet  high  are 
fit  for  planting.  The  border  being  inside  is  not 
generally  cold,  especially  if  much  fresh  turf  has 
been  employed  in  its  composition.  Rather,  how- 
ever, than  risk  giving  the  roots  a  chill,  I  should 
advise  .that  they  be  stood  on  the  border  for  a  few 
days  prior  to  being  finally  planted,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  house  being  kept  up  to  60"  by  night 
and  63°  or  70°  by  day.  They  must  not  be  allowed 
to  suffer  from  dryness  at  the  roots,  but  a  very 
moist  atmosphere  with  a  high  temperature  induces 
the  formation  of  thin  warty  leaves,  the  growth  of 
wood  and  roots  being  also  injuriously  affected 
thereby.  White  Grapes,  notably  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  ought  to  be  planted  at  the  sunniest 
end  of  the  house,  and  if  any  are  grown  on  the 
back  walls  these  should  be  black  varieties. 

W.  I.  M. 

STRAWBEKRY  CULTURE  FOR  PROFIT. 

I  DOUBT  if  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  arti- 
cle on"Strawberry  Culture  in  the  Channel  Islands" 
will  prove  of  much  value  to  anyone  embarking  in 
the  growth  of  Strawberries  for  profit.  The  writer 
commences  by  saying  that  if  Strawberry  forcing 
is  to  pay,  the  fruit  must  be  got  in  early,  giving 
February  and  March  as  the  proper  time  for  having 
it  ripe  and  supporting  his  argument  by  supposed  re- 
turns from  a  given  space,  the  minimum  amount 
of  fruit  to  be  gathered  from  each  plant  being  set 
at  4  ounces.  All  this  looks  fair  enough  on  paper, 
but,  as  many  have  found  to  their  cost,  it  is  very 
misleading,  for  no  account  is  taken  of  partial 
failures,  which  in  the  case  of  very  early  crops  will 
sometimes,  even  with  the  best  of  skill,  occur ; 
neither  is  dae  weight  given  to  the  great  outlay  for 
firing  which  the  forcing  of  fruit  at  that  early 
time  of  the  year  entails.  Itis,  indeed,  the  firing,  as 
well  as  the  uncertain  returns  for  early  fruit,  which 
has  caused  nearly  all  market  growers  to  give  up 
getting  their  fruit  in  before  April.  Some  years 
ago  I  only  knew  of  one  amongst  the  many  London 
Strawberry  growers  who  had  ripe  fruit  in  March,  and 
he  eventually  gave  up  early  forcing,  and  I  question 
if  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question  would  find 
a  single  Strawberry  grower  in  Jersey  who  has  ripe 
fruit  before  the  middle  of  April.  If  the  fruit 
always  realised  good  prices,  there  would  be  found 
plenty  of  market  growers  to  produce  it  early,  but 
it  is  just  the  uncertainty  in  this  respect  which 
deters.  Occasionally  for  a  few  days  very  early  in 
the  spring  there  will  be  a  demand,  but  it  often 
happens  that  if  nothing  is  '*  moving  "  in  London, 
very  good  Strawberries  will  not  return  more  than 
5s.  per  lb.  to  the  grower.  I  have  seen  very  fine 
Keen's  Seedling  sold  in  Covent  Garden  the  first 
week  in  April  at  Ss,  6d.  per  lb.,  a  price  which 
cannot  bring  back  expenses,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  who  would  grow  fruit  at  this  price  in  April 
when  they  can  get  more  two  months  later.  So  far 
from  the  early  crops  of  Strawberries  paying  best, 
it  is  the  fruit  grown  in  May  on  which  the  market 
grower  relies,  for  he  knows  that  if  his  fruit  is  fine 
he  can  get  a  fair  price  at  that  time,  and  he  can 
pretty  well  make  sure  of  having  heavy  crops,  and 


a  good  crop  at  5s.  per  lb.  will,  taking  it  year  by 
year,  pay  better  than  a  partial  one  at  three  times 
the  price  early  in  the  year,  the  producing  cost 
being  so  much  less. 

Channel  Island  Stkawberbies.  —  Large 
quantities  of  Strawberries  are  annually  brought 
to  the  London  markets  from  the  Channel  Islands, 
but  nearly  all  come  in  "  the  season,"  as  it  is  called 
in  Covent  Garden — viz.,  from  the  first  week  in  May 
up  to  the  middle  of  June.  At  that  time  the  prin- 
cipal London  growers  have  their  houses  and  frames 
full  of  fruit,  and  I  have  seen  in  one  market  garden 
in  the  last  week  of  May  two  tons  of  ripe  fruit 
hinging,  and  which  was  being  shaded  to  keep 
it  back  for  a  week  or  two  in  anticipation  of 
brisk  trade  through  the  visit  of  some  exalted 
foreign  personage  to  the  metropolis.  That  year 
good  fruit  realised  10s.  per  lb.  the  first  week  in 
June,  but  I  should  net  like  your  readers  to  take 
that  price  as  a  normal  one ;  it  was  a  famine 
price,  the  demand  being  abnormally  great,  and 
the  saason  so  far  advanced,  that  most  of  the 
best  house  fruit  was  gathered.  The  grower  above 
alluded  to  must  have  made  a  large  sum  that 
season  with  his  retarded  fruit,  but  he  was  an 
old  stager,  and  it  was  probably  not  the  first  time  he 
had  "  bided  his  time."  I  do  not  knowhow  the  Jersey 
men  grow  their  Strawberries,  but  the  greater 
portion  is,  I  believe,  *'  pit  fruit,''  as  that  is 
termed  which  is  grown  in  frames,  and  of  which 
so  much  comes  from  Kent  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  middle  of  June.  At  one  time  this 
.Tersey  fruit  used  to  be  more  remarkable  for  size 
than  finish.  I  have  seen  samples  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier  which  were  enormous  as  to  berry,  but  which 
did  not  fetch  so  much  by  2s.  per  lb  as  smaller  Eng- 
lish-grown house  fruit,  but  I  believe  the  Channel 
Island  men  have  improved  of  late  in  this  respect. 

High  prices. — I  would  warn  all  who  may  be 
thinking  of  attempting  fruit  culture  for  profit 
not  to  base  their  calculations  on  the  high  prices 
sometimes  published.  These  are  always  fancy 
figures,  and  are  due  to  exceptional  merit  or  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  and  are  no  guide  as  to 
average  returns.  Thus  I  have  seen  Grapes  fetch 
12s.  per  lb.  for  two  or  three  days  and  drop  again 
all  at  once  to  5s  ,  and  I  have  known  Figs  worth 
10-'.  per  doz.  for  one  day,  the  average  price  being 
Ss. ;  I  have  also  seen  the  time  when  a  Melon  could 
not  be  bought  for  12s.,  the  ordinary  selling 
price  being  4s.  A  stoppage  in  supply  with  excep- 
tional demand  will  more  than  double  the  prices  of 
perishable  fruits,  or,  indeed,  any  others  in  a  few 
hours.  Those  who  wish  to  grow  at  a  profit  must 
make  up  their  mind  that  they  will  have  to  face 
great  competition,  and  that  this  means  low  prices 
at  times,  more  especially  when  a  depressed  state 
of  trade  happens  to  supervene.  Every  year  adds 
to  the  quantity  of  forced  Strawberries  grown, 
as,  owing  to  the  foreign  importations  of  Melons 
and  Pines,  these  fruits  are  scarcely  worth  grow- 
ing, and  the  glass  formerly  used  for  them  has 
much  of  it  been  given  up  to  Strawberries  ;  my 
impression,  too,  is  that  Strawberry  growing  is  not, 
and  never  will  be  again,  what  it  was,  and  those 
who  can  profitably  use  their  glass  in  other  ways 
would  do  well  to  do  so.  From  France,  from  the 
Channel  Islands,  and  from  parts  of  England 
where  this  fruit  was  never  at  one  time  grown 
supplies  come  to  the  London  markets,  and  the 
price  of  late  house-grown  fruit  has  been  ma- 
terially lowered  by  the  introduction  of  kinds 
which,  in  favoured  districts,  come  good  and  early. 
I  should  say  that  there  is  a  difference  of  23.  per 
lb.  on  fruit  marketed  from  the  middle  of  May  to 
the  middle  of  June. 

Condition  op  plants  foe  forcing. — My 
experience  allows  me  to  endorse  scarcely  any- 
thing contained  in  the  article  at  p.  246,  but  there 
is  one  item  which  deserves  especial  condemnation. 
The  writer  says  that  plants  which  are  intended 
for  early  forcing  should  have  ripened  crowns  by 
the  last  week  in  August.  Now,  I  do  not  believe 
in  any  Strawberry  plant  laaving  ripened  crowns  at 
that  time,  simply  because  during  September 
Strawberry  plants  continue  to  increase  both  in  size 
and  substance ;  but  it  is  seriously  advised,  or  at 
least  laid  down  as  a  part  of  the  coltoral  routine,  to 


lay  the  pots  on  their  sides  for  six  weeks  in  a  shady 
place.  Whoever  heard  of  pot  Strawberries  being 
laid  on  their  sides  during  September  and  part  of 
October,  just  the  time  when  they  need  all  the  ex- 
posure to  sun  and  air  they  can  get  and  plenty  of 
water  ?  It  is  in  September  and  October  that  the 
crowns  mature  and  the  fruit  germ  forms.  Ma- 
turity cannot  be  hastened  by  artificial  means.  It 
comes  in  the  bracing  atmosphere,  cool  nights,  and 
clear  days  of  autumn.    As  to 

Stages  to  be  moved  by  means  of  cranks,  this  is 
a  fancy  affair,  which  no  one  growing  for  profit 
merely  will  be  likely  to  adopt.  Simple  arrange- 
ments are  generally  the  best,  and  the  expense  of 
fitting  up  stages  so  as  to  be  movable  at  will  by 
means  of  machinery  would  be  more  than  market 
growers  generally  would  care  to  incur.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  the  fixing  a  stage  for  Straw- 
berry forcing  is  by  no  means  the  easy  matter  that 
it  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be.  The  difficulty 
lies  not  in  arranging  it  so  that  each  plant  comes 
near  the  glass,  but  in  enabling  the  attendant  to 
quickly  and  easily  supervise  each  plant.  Even 
when  the  lowermost  portion  of  a  stage  is  6  feet 
or  so  from  the  glass,  it  is  not  remarkably  easy  to 
oversee  the  plants  on  the  top  shelves,  and  the 
grower  must  clamber  up  it  every  time  he  waters 
them ;  but  where  the  stage  comes  within  2  feet  of 
the  roof  watering  in  this  way  becomes  an  impossi- 
bility. We  once  erected  a  stage  here  which  an- 
swered the  purpose  very  well  indeed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  Six  inches  from  the  back  wall 
and  some  18  inches  from  the  glass  we  fixed  some 
pieces  of  wood,  which  were  cut  to  receive  the  end 
of  a  bearer,  the  other  end  of  which  rested  on  a 
plate,  which  was  supported  on  posts  about  6  feet 
from  the  front  sashes,  and  which  was  about 
2^  feet  from  the  roof.  Pieces  of  wood  cut  trian- 
gular fashion  were  nailed  on  so  as  to  form  a  rest- 
ing place  for  the  shelves,  but  at  intervals  the 
two  shelves  were  left  out,  allowing  just  enough 
space  for  a  man  to  get  up  and  look  right  and  left 
over  the  stage.  At  each  of  these  apertures  were 
fixed  tubs,  which  were  connected  one  with  the 
other  by  troughs,  and  which  could  thus  be  filled 
from  one  end  of  the  house.  With  a  small  water- 
pot  with  a  long  spout,  it  was  easy  to  reach  all  the 
plants,  the  two  lowermost  rows  being  attended  to 
from  the  bottom.  In  the  front  was  a  4-foot  stage, 
the  plants  being  brought  near  the  glass  by  means 
of  shelves.  The  house  is  100  feet  long  by  14  feet 
wide,  and  I  have  often  watered  it  when  every 
plant  was  dry  and  syringed  it  in  an  hour,  not 
even  needing  a  boy's  help  to  hand  up  water.  It 
will  be  seen  that  a  little  space  was  sacrificed,  but 
this,  as  compared  with  the  other  advantages,  was 
a  trifling  matter.  Another  form  of  stage  I  have 
seen  was,  perhaps,  even  more  simple,  being  formed 
by  fixing  stout  posts  at  regular  intervals  in  the 
ground  floor  and  nailing  thereon  some  stout  planks 
for  shelves,  space  being  allowed  for  getting  up  be- 
tween each  shelf,  the  watering  being  done  from 
behind.  I  once  saw  nearly  a  dozen  bouses  all  fitted 
up  in  this  manner  and  full  of  ripe  Sir  C.  Napier.  By 
means  of  supports  fixed  in  the  front  edge  of  the 
shelves,  strings  were  passed  the  whole  length  of 
them,  and  as  the  fruit  trusses  set  their  berries  they 
were  caught  by  the  strings.  The  long  serried  rows 
of  scarlet  fruit,  all  in  the  very  perfection  of  colour 
and  size  and  glaze,  formed  a  remarkable  and 
charming  contrast  to  the  healthy  green  foliage 
and  the  whitewashed  woodwork.  Many  hundreds 
of  pounds  were  there,  and  the  sight  of  those 
houses  was  worth  half  a  d.ay's  journey.  In  the 
same  establishment  President  is  grown  to  a 
higher  degree  of  perfection  than  I  ever  saw  it.  The 
plants  were  plunged  in  bottom-heat  in  frames  and 
ripened  about  the  last  week  in  May.  As  to  the  re- 
spective merits  of  span-roof  and  lean-to  houses  for 
Strawberry  forcing,  span-roofs  are  only  suitable 
for  late  crops,  for  plants  which  start  almost  natu- 
rally and  which  come  along  with  assistance  with  the 
season.  For  all  early  crops  a  lean-to  in  a  full  south 
exposure  is  the  only  suitable  structure,  for  we 
never  get  so  much  sun  and  light  in  January  and 
B"ebruary  as  is  desirable,  and  the  plants  must  be 
where  they  can  get  all  that  comes,  and  that  is  only 
on  a  stage  near  the  glass.  J.  C.  B. 
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OUTSIDE    V.  INSIDE  VINE  ROOTS. 

Without  attempting  to  offer  a  decided  opinion 
on  the  question  as  to  wliether  Vine  roots  are  more 
ready  to  extend  outwards  or  inwards — the  advan- 
tages on  each  side  being  equal— I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  mention  a  case  from  which  one  might 
derive  arguments  to  support  both  views  taken  of 
this  matter.  Last  season  we  planted  a  range  of 
vineries,  placing  permanent  Vines  between  the 
front  rows  of  pipes  and  front  wall,  and  super- 
numeraries inside  the  pipes  about  the  same  distance 
from  them  as  the  permanent  Vines  were  on  the 
other  side.  The  latter  were  examined  during  the 
antumn  in  order  to  note  what  progress  the  roots 
had  made.  I  found  them  matted  against  the 
front  wall,  every  crevice  being  filled,  and  down- 
wards towards  the  arches  they  had  grown  vigour- 
onsly;  but  inwards,  under  the  pipes — which  were 
8  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  soil — compara- 
tively few  roots  had  found  their  way.  The  super- 
numeraries, on  the  contrary,  had  taken  the  opposite 
course,  and  grown  inwards  towards  the  middle  of 
the  house.  They  were  found  in  a  mass  under 
some  boarding  placed  there  to  walk  upon  ;  com- 
paratively few  had  gone  under  the  pipes  towards 
the  front,  though  what  were  found  there  were 
healthy  and  strong.  On  those  found  matted  under 
the  boards  we  placed  a  layer  of  turf,  over  which 
was  laid  an  inch  or  two  of  loose  rich  soil.  An  ex- 
amination was  made  lately,  and  the  turf  and  sur- 
face soil  were  full  of  fibry  roots,  and  those  which 
had  grown  to  the  front  were  in  good  condition. 
My  experience  has  been  that  the  roots  of  Vines 
planted  inside  have,  in  most  cases,  grown  more 
rapidly  to  the  front  than  to  the  back  part  of  bor- 
ders. I  find  that  in  a  range  of  Peach  houses  the 
result  has  been  that  most  of  the  roots  have  grown 
to  the  front.  Inside  borders  are  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  warmer  than  tho.-e  outside.  This 
may  be  so  during  winter,  but  while  the  summer 
sun  has  full  power,  the  border  outside  is  warmtr 
than  that  inside  under  a  leafy  screen. 

M.  Temple. 


VINE  BORDERS  WITHOUT  SOIL. 

In  reply  to  "  J.  S.  W."  and  "  J.  C.  C."  (pp.  49  and 
124),  allow  me  to  say  that  the  border  alluded  to 
was  formed  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  was  an 
experiment  made  rather  ficm  necessity  than 
choice.  A  slight  difficulty  having  arisen  which 
prevented  me  obtaining  the  most  suitable  loam  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  my  purpose,  I  preferred  a 
trial  with  these  materials  rather  than  use  such 
loam  as  I  knew  would  prove  unsuitable.  Having 
a  large  store  of  old  brickbats,  mortar  rubbish,  and 
plaster,  also  an  old  accumulation  of  bones  from 
the  kennels,  which  I  had  chopped  and  broken  as 
small  as  possible,  I  then  had  only  the  charcoal  to 
burn,  and  this  was  made  from  wood  selected  from 
a  pile  close  at  hand,  and  the  compost  was 
nearly  ready  for  use.  In  respect  to  the  brick- 
bats, the  soft  burnt  ones  only  were  chosen, 
and  these  were  broken  into  about  2-inch  cubes, 
discarding  the  dust  and  smaller  portions,  as  I 
wished  the  finer  portions  of  the  mixture  to  consist 
rather  of  lime-scraps  and  the  finest  portions  of 
the  bones  and  charcoal,  so  as  to  fill  in  the  chinks 
as  it  were,  and  give,  as  "  J.  V.  C."  suggests,  about 
one-third  or  rather  more  of  comparatively  fine 
materials.  These  four  ingredients  were  mixed  in 
precisely  equal  proportions,  and  when  thrown  to- 
gether the  heap  appeared  somewhat  more  porous 
and  harsh  than  I  had  previously  used  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  house  was  originally  intended  for 
Melon  growing,  and  is  therefore  small.  The 
border  is  wholly  inside,  and  runs  the  full 
length  of  the  house,  being  4  feet  wide  and  2 
feet  6  inches  deep.  In  filling  in  the  border 
care  was  taken  to  prevent  the  fine  portion 
sinking  to  the  bottom  by  placing  it  in  five 
layers,  each  of  which  was  well  trodden  be- 
fore the  next  one  was  added.  In  making 
a  similar  border  now,  I  would  reduce  the  quantity 
of  bones  to  one-eighth,  as  I  think  it  would  even 
then  contain  suflJicient  lime,  and  be  cheaper  and 
preferable  in  other  respects.  In  making  this 
border,  I  had  no  doubt  about  its  porosity,  long- 
lasting,  and  other  good  qualities,  but  I  had  some 


slight  doubt  whether  it  contained,  in  the  absence 
of  loam  or  other  soil,  all  the  essential  elements 
required  for  the  production  of  good  Grapes. 
Having  a  large  and  convenient  supply  of  liquid 
manure,  made  from  the  stable  yard,  decaying 
vegetable  heaps,  and  compost  yards  combined,  I 
hoped,  by  a  generous  application  of  this  liquid,  to 
supply  any  deficiencies  which  the  ingredients 
composing  the  border  might  lack,  and  the 
result  has  been  very  satisfactory.  Black  Ham- 
burgh Vines  struck  from  eyes  the  same  year 
were  planted  in  the  spring  season ;  they  made 
good  growth  which  ripened  well,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  carry  two  or  three  bunches  each  the 
following  year,  since  which  they  have  each  year 
borne  good  average  crops,  which  have  ripened  in 
May  and  June.  They  have  not  produced  sensa- 
tional bunches,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  if  such  were  desired  ;  my  object  has  been, 
however,  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  moderate  sized 
bunches  weighing  from  U  lbs.  to  3  lbs. ;  this  they 
have  done  every  year  without  fail ;  they  have  also 
coloured  well,  and  the  flavour  is  invariably  richer 
than  that  of  those  grown  in  ordinary  borders.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  say  anything  more  about  this 
experiment  which  may  be  of  use,  except  that  a 
good  supply  of  water  is  given  about  once 
a  fortnight  during  the  period  of  growth.  I  may 
also  say  that  when  we  examine  the  roots,  we  find  a 
perfect  network  clasping  every  lump,  and  pene- 
trating every  chink  and  crevice  throughout  the 
border.  I  am  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  re- 
marks to  which  "J.  S.  W."  makes  objection.  At 
the  same  time  the  writer's  caution  was,  I  think, 
a  wise  one.  I  have  not  increased  these  borders, 
simply  because  I  prefer  suitable  loam  when  it  can 
be  had,  but  when  this  cannot  be  obtained,  no  one 
need  have  the  least  fear  or  hesitation  in  making  a 
Vine  border  of  such  materials  as  those  just  referred 
to  if  mixed  in  the  same  proportions  and  made  in 
the  manner  described.  T.  C. 


VINE  BORDERS  AT  WYNYARD  PARK. 
Allow  me  to  state  that  the  Vines  in  the  three 
houses  I  instanced  at  Wynjaid  Park  had  their 
roots  exactly  as  I  described  them— filling  the 
inside  borders  like  a  bed  of  Couch,  although  they 
had  full  access  to  outside  borders  as  well,  and 
whether  they  were  made  by  Mr.  Jones  or  anyone 
else  does  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  facts 
of  the  case,  which  furnished  undeniable  proof 
that  "  J.  S.  W.'s''  assertions  about  the  roots  re- 
fusing to  stay  inside  if  they  can  get  out  are  wrong. 
When  "J.  S.  W."  asked  me  to  tell  him  where  he 
could  see  and  investigate  Vines  that  took  to  the 
inside  border  as  much  as  the  outside,  Mr. 
Mclndoe,  quite  unsolicited,  invited  him  to  Hutton 
Hall,  where  he  could  see  not  a  single  border,  but 
six  houses  in  which  the  roots  have  for  seven  years 
had  the  chance  of  going  into  outside  borders, 
made  just  like  the  inside  ones  in  everyway,  but 
which  they  refuse  to  do  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
Mr.  Mclndoe  is  surprised  that  "  J.  S.  W.,"  instead 
of  visiting  the  garden  in  question,  should  put  a 
string  of  irrelevant  questions  about  the  size  of  the 
outside  borders  and  the  reason  for  making  them, 
all  of  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
at  issue,  which  as  put  by  me  was  simply  this — when 
the  roots  of  Vines  leave  an  inside  border  and  take 
to  an  outside  one,  they  do  so  through  not  getting 
the  treatment  they  want  inside.  "  J.  S.  W."  says 
I  am  wrong,  resting  his  conclusions  on  his  own 
admitted  failure  to  keep  them  in  when  they  can 
get  out,  and  on  others  who  have  similarly  failed. 
In  support  of  my  views  I  have  my  own  experience, 
confirmed  by  that  of  others  I  have  named,  amongst 
whom  are  some  of  the  most  successful  growers 
of  the  day.  The  subject  is  important  in  its  bear- 
ing on  Grape  growing,  for  unless  it  could  be  shown 
that  Vines  can  have  too  many  roots,  it  is  a  clear 
gain  to  have  them  in  healthy,  active  condition  in 
both  inside  and  outside  borders.        T.  Baines. 


5130.— Stra'wberrles  —I  would  not  advise  ''  G.  H  "  to 
diK  between  his  .strawi)erriea,  but  if  tlie  beds  are  old  a 
mulching  of  manure  would  prove  beneficial.  If  the  plants 
are  young  tliey  will  be  better  left  alone  for  the  present. — 
B.,  Bristol. 


THE  WYEDALE  PLUM. 
We  believe  this  variety  of  Plum  is  but  little  known  • 
but  its  excellence  as  a  late  ripening  sort  would 
render  it  valuable  as  an  addition  to  any  collection. 
It  was,  we  are  informed,  introduced  to  cultivation 
from  Yorkshire  by  Messrs.  Rivers  &  Son.  We  have 
seen  it  growing  in  Mr.  Lane's  orchard  at  Great 
Berkhamstead,  but  for  the  following  information 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Bunyard,  of  Maidstone.  Of  a 
diffuse  style  of  growth,  and  with  rather  slender 
shoots,  the  Wyedale  Plum  is  not  unlike  Rivers' 
Prolific  in  its  habit,  formitg  for  the  most  part 
short-jointed  wood  with  a  few  shoots,  running  out 
to  a  considerable  length ;  it  is  not,  however,  to  be 
regarded  as  a  robnst  grower.  The  leaves  are  rather 
small  and  of  thin  texture.  One  of  the  great  merits 
of  this  Plum  is,  that  it  is  a  good  bearer,  and  another 
is  that  it  ripens  its  fruit  very  late  in  the  autumn — 
in  October  and  November.  Mr.  Bunyard  informs 
us  that  he  has  gathered  fruit  as  late  as  November  9. 
The  tree  is  a  fair  cropper  when  allowed  to  grow 
naturally,  but  when  root-pruned  and  grown  as  a 
pyramid,  it  bears  much  more  freely.  It  is  also 
stated  to  be  quite  worthy  of  a  north  wall. 

Fruit  medium  size,  roundish  oblong,  very  dark, 
dull  reddish  purple,  with  a  thin  bloom ;  stalk 
about  half -an-inch  long,  set  in  a  small,  but  deepish 
basin,  from  which  a  shallow  indistinct  suture  ex- 
tends to  the  apex  where  the  fruit  is  slightly  de- 
pressed ;  flesh  yellowish  or  deep  straw  colour, 
transparent,  veiny,  parting  freely  from  the  stone ; 
flavour  somewhat  austere  when  raw,  but  excellent 
when  cooked  with  a  slight  smatch  of  roughness. 
For  cooking  indeed  there  are  few  Plums  which  are 
equal  in  quality  to  the  Wyedale. — FloTut. 


Garden  Destroyers. 

DESTRUCriVE  BIRDS. 
Mr.  Dobbie  writes  thus  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Garden,  "  Now  let  us  take  i he  sparrow.  Who  can 
say  a  good  word  for  him  ?  "  Well.  I  can  ;  and 
though  I  could  lay  many  an  evil  deed  at  his  door, 
I  can  record  facts  which  should  at  any  rate 
secure  him  against  the  war  of  extermination  so 
often  recommended  in  his  case.  The  way  in  which 
the  sparrow  first  presented  himself  to  my  notice 
in  the  character  of  a  friend  was  a  tew  years  ago 
under  rather  peculiar  circumstances.  Our  Straw- 
berries, both  in  the  open  ground  and  in  pots,  were 
infested  with  a  small  species  of  caterpillar,  and  in 
such  formidable  numbers  did  this  plague  prevail 
as  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  plants. 
The  grubs  individually  were  so  small  as  to  render 
handpicking  very  tedious,  and  in  despair  we  used 
to  sweep  over  the  foliage  with  a  soft  broom, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  brush  them  on  to  the 
ground,  from  whence  they  again  found  their  way 
to  their  feeding  ground  with  appetites  probably 
sharpened  by  the  enforced  fast.  Only  one  portion 
of  the  plants  escaped,  and  that  was  near  some 
buildings  where  sparrows  abounded,  but  I  had  no 
thought  of  them  until  one  day,  standing  quietly 
amongst  the  pot  plants  which  were  being  eaten,  I 
saw  an  old  cock  sparrow  hopping  about  amongst 
them,  and,  to  my  surprise,  with  his  beak  full  of 
little  caterpillars.  To  make  my  story  short  the 
sparrows  were  then  enticed  with  bread  crumbs  to 
every  caterpillar-infested  spot  in  the  garden,  and 
they  made  short  work  of  the  enemy,  and  as  they 
invariably  flew  away  to  the  buildings  alluded  to 
they  probably  fed  their  young  on  the  larvas,  and  I 
have  strong  reason  to  believe  that  if  they  can  get 
small  caterpillars  they  take  them  in  preference  to 
anj  thing  else  for  that  purpose.  The  following 
year  we  had 

Another  visitation,  but  the  sparrows  saved 
us  all  trouble,  as  they  more  quickly  found  out  the 
infested  plants.  Such  being  the  case,  it  can 
scarcely  be  wondered  at  that  I  should  regard  the 
advice  to  sweep  the  sparrow  from  the  f;ice  of  the 
land  with  mistrust.  By  the  aid  of  sparrow 
clubs  and  other  extraordinary  measures  it  is 
probable  that  our  gardens  and  fields  might  in 
time  be  freed  from  his  at  times  too  intrusive  pre- 
sence ;  but  what  has  been  the  experience  of  the 
French  and  Germans  in  this  matter  t     Simply 
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this,  that  the  timber-boring  and  other  caterpillars 
have  made  such  havoc  in  their  woods  and  forests 
through  the  indiscriminate  destraction  of  small 
birds  that  they  have  in  many  places  placed  the 
sparrow,  in  common  with  known  insectivorous 
birds,  under  the  protection  of  a  special  law,  and  I 
have  many  a  time  seen  little  boxes  nailed  up  on 
trees  for  them  and  the  starling  to  nest  in.  When 
I  saw  this  I  was  surprised,  but  witnessing  after- 
wards the  fearful  havoc  which  unchecked  insect 
pests  can  make  in  vegetation,  I  did  not  wonder 
that  even  the  sparrow  was  protected.  Owing 
to  a  discussion  which  took  place  in  a  contempo- 
rary several  years  ago,  I  have  been  at  the  pains  of 
collecting  some  facts  on  the 

Gasteonomic  habits  of  the  sparrow,  and  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  little  he 
will  not  eat ;  failing  one  kind  of  food,  he  takes 
another ;  his  appetite  is  as  accommodating  as  it  is 
voracious.  Many  gardeners  whom  I  have  ques- 
tioned at  once  declare  that  they  have  never  known 
sparrows  to  eat  caterpillars,  but  I  am  bound 
to  say  comparatively  few  are  aware  of  its  predilec- 
tion for  animal  food.  I  could  give  many  corro- 
borative instances  as  related  to  me,  but  1  may  not 
take  too  much  space,  and  will,  therefore,  condense. 
An  observant  gardener  is  quite  aware  that  spar- 
rows eat  grubs.  He  once  saw  a  Willow  tree  which 
was  covered  with  them  cleared  in  a  few  days.  A 
lady  said  she  was  standing  in  a  garden  near  a 
Cabbage  bed  with  the  gardener's  wife,  and  both 
were  much  amused  at  watching  sparrows  come 
down  on  the  plants  and  carry  away  mouthfuls  of 
grubs.  A  correspondent  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated stated  that  his  Peas  were  eaten,  and 
thought  it  was  by  sparrows,  but,  getting  up  very 
early  one  morning,  found  the  culprits  were  weevils. 
He  concluded  the  birds  were  after  them,  and 
let  them  alone,  with  the  result  that  the  weevils 
quickly  disappeared.  The  moral  he  drew  from 
the  above  was  that  the  sparrows  are  sometimes 
blamed  for  the  work  of  other  things.  I  will  just 
mention  that  a  correspondent  stated  last  year 
in  The  Garden  that  he  saw  some  Rose  trees 
cleared  of  green  fly  in  a  few  hours  by  sparrows, 
and  that  Mr.  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  advised,  as  the 
easiest  method  of  keeping  specimen  zonals  free 
from  caterpillar,  the  strewing  of  bread-crumbs 
around  them  to  attract  sparrows,  and  then  I  shall, 
I  think,  have  done  enough  to  prove  my  case  and 
make  good  my  plea  of  extenuating  circum- 
stances in  favour  of  a  bird  of  which,  as  was  once 
said  of  an  English  sovereign,  "  Nobody  says,  God 
bless  him."  And  let  it  not  be  said  that  I  here 
attempt  to  excuse  the  bad  deeds  of  the  sparrow ; 
they  are  so  many,  that  I  do  not  need  to  mention 
them.  I  merely  place  the  above  facts  before  your 
readers,  and  ask  them  to  consider  as  favourably  as 
the  irritation  which  the  destruction  of  seeds  and 
other  things  occasions  a  bird  which  at  times  is 
a  destroyer  of  insect  plagues  to  no  small  extent. 
Before  concluding,  I  would  like  to  ask  your 
readers  what  they  consider  is 

The  pkincipal  food  of  the  sparrow  during 
its  breeding  season.  I  shall  be  told,  perhaps, 
young  salads.  Peas,  and  anything  of  a  like  descrip- 
tion, but  I  know  of  places  where  sparrows  abound 
and  where  they  cannot  get  these  things.  I  know  of 
more  than  one  farmhouse  where  no  seeds  are  sown 
worth  speaking  of  after  April,  and  where  they 
scarcely  ever  attack  the  garden  crops.  What,  then, 
do  they  bring  up  their  young  on  ?  for  by  the  time 
the  grain  crops  are  sufliciently  advanced  the  young 
birds  are  large  enough  to  provide  for  themselves. 
Anyone  who  may  note  the  habit  of  the  sparrow 
during  June  and  July  will  find  that  he  passes 
much  of  his  time  amongst  Oak  and  other  trees, 
and  I  have  sufficient  respect  for  his  astuteness  to 
believe  that  he  does  not  spend  much  time  unprofit- 
ably.  During  the  leafy  season  the  trees  are  full 
of  caterpillars,  and  these  lam  convinced  are  largely 
utilised  by  this  voracious  omnivorous  bird ,  but  on 
this  point  I  am  open  to  instruction,  and  should 
like  to  know  the  opinions  of  your  readers  thereon 
J.  C.  B. 

Bullfinches  and  fruit  buds.— We  have 
game  preserves  on  two  sides  of  our  garden,  and 


are  overrun  with  all  kinds  of  birds.  Bullfinches 
are  plentiful,  yet,  strange  to  say,  they  never  inter- 
fere to  any  marked  extent  with  the  fruit  buds. 
This  at  one  time  was  unaccountable,  but  I  am  now 
under  the  impression  that  their  attention  is  di- 
verted by  a  large  Weeping  Ash  near  our  house. 
This  is  generally  covered  with  seed  pods,  and  the 
bullfinches  are  daily  greedily  hunting  out  the 
seeds,  and  when  these  are  exhausted  they  find 
plenty  of  food  elsewhere.— W.  I. 


PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 


Dentaria  dlgltata.— This  pretty  C'rucifer  is  now  en- 
livening many  borders  about  Loodon  with  its  clusters  of 
rosy  purple  llowers  set  amidst  the  tender  gretn  of  the  un- 
folding finger-cut  leaves.  It  is  a  capital  plant  for  the  wood 
garden,  iis  it  is  grateful  for  a  little  shade  and  shelter. 
Mr.  Ware  sends  us  nice  specimens  of  it  in  bloom. 

Primula  Croussl  plena.— Oneof  the  showiest  plants 
at  present  in  Messrs.  Paul's  Broxbourne  nursery  is  tins 
double  Primrose.  The  blossoms  are  so  double  as  to  form 
perfect  rosettes,  and  tlie  colour,  a  rich  plum-ijurple,  renders 
them  extremely  attractive.  It  is  tufted  in  growth  and  is 
an  abundant  flowerer. 

Late  Chrysanthemums.- Every  day  since  August 
last  we  liave  had  a  supply  of  these  lovely  flowers,  and  still 
have  plants  that  are  producing  blooms  freely.  These  are 
of  the  late  section  and  Ijefore  they  have  done  bloomiug  the 
early  Il.jwcring  kinds  will  be  ready  to  fill  their  places.  Some 
of  the  latter  are  already  showing  their  bloom  buds — notably 
St.  Mary.— J.  Jeffrey,  Derry,  Ross-carberry. 

Cattleya  Trianse  alba.— Mr.  Lee  has  now  in  flower 
the  true  form  of  this  rare  variety  of  Cattleya  Triana: ;  one 
sees  now  and  then  alba,  but  as  a  rule  with  the  slight  and 
faint  rose  tinge  on  the  upper  part  of  the  lip.  At  Downside  the 
plant  we  saw  had  not  the  shghtest  shade  of  rose  in  it,  and 
the  petals  being  very  round,  and  the  whole  flower  very 
large,  Mr.  Lee  certainly  possesses  a  variety  of  unusual  e.\- 
cellence. — V. 

Plants  in  February.- The  list  of  plants  given  last 
week  (p.  159)  might  have  been  longer.  Think  of  my  over- 
looking Rosemary  and  two  kinds  of  Laurustinus  and  Poly- 
gala  Chama'buxus.  How  fallible  is  humanity  !  Rosemary  is 
especially  indignant,  and  desires  to  be  recorded  directly  ! 
Sweet  Brier  and  Balm  of  Gilead  beg  to  be  included  on  the 
plea  of  sweetness.  This  warm  wet  day  the  garden  reeks 
with  Sweet  Brier  !— J.  P. 

Zephyranthea  Treatlee. —Those  who  know  well  the 
Atamasco  would  hardly  recognise  this  new  Zephyranthes  as 
a  distinct  species.  Such,  however,  botaiusts  regard  it.  It 
has  rather  longer  and  narrower  sepals  than  Z.  Atamasco, 
and  these  recurve  gracefully.  They  are  pure  white,  while 
the  narrow  gr.issy  foliage  is  a  deep  green.  It  is  cow  finely 
in  bloom  iu  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at  Tottenham  in  an  uu- 
heated  greenhouse. 

The  Apennine  Anemone.— A  gathering 
of  this  charming  flower  comes  from  Mr.  Tallack, 
Prideaux  Place,  Padstow,  together  with  other 
spring  flowers,  such  as  Polyanthuses,  Crown  Ane- 
mones, and  Primroses.  The  lovely  blue  of  Ane- 
mone apenniua  is  most  charming,  and  a  hardy 
flower  border  loses  a  deal  of  beauty  at  this  season 
if  this  Anemone  be  wanting. 

Early  flowering  of  Khododendrons. — 

I  cannot  remember  having  seen  Khododendrons  in 
flower  out  of  doors  as  early  as  they  were  this  year. 
I  do  not  mean  a  stray  bloom  here  and  there, 
which  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  but  many  of 
our  plants  were  in  full  bloom  in  January.  1 
noticed  the  same  thing  at  Fota  Island,  near 
Queenstown,  a  month  ago,  only  there  the  light 
or  rose-coloured  varieties  were  the  most  forward, 
while  all  that  have  bloomed  thus  early  with  us  have 
been  ot  deep  red  or  crimson  shades,  with  one  ex- 
ception.— JosiAH  Jeffrey,  Derry,  Co.  Corlt. 

Evergreen  Barberries.— Among  a  nu- 
merous gathering  of  flowering  shrubs  from  Mr. 
Stevens,  Grasmere,  Byfleet,  are  three  evergreen 
Barberries  which  well  deserve  prominent  notice 
as  they  aie  extremely  handsome.  The  most  re- 
markable is  Berberis  Aquifolium  magnifica,  a 
somewhat  high-sounding  name  for  a  shrub.  How- 
ever, it  possesses  superlative  beauty,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  more  fioriferous  than  the  ordinary  form,  and 
has  larger  and  brighter  coloured  flowers  that  emit 
a  delicate  perfume.  The  branch  Sir.  Stevens 
brings  is  some  4  feet  in  length,  and  from  top  to 
bottom  is  profusely  hiuig  with  clusters  of  golden 
yellow  flowers,  which,  associated  with  the  hand- 
some foliage  of  various  shades  of  green,  are  most 
attractive.  It  is  by  far  the  best  variety  of  this 
Barberry  we  have  seen.  Another  one  is  named 
B.  f  ascioularis  bybrida.     It  also  has  dense  clusters 


of  yellow  flowers  amidst  beautiful  foliage.  The 
very  handsome  B.  Beali  is  also  among  the  gather- 
ing, likewise  the  pretty  B.  Darwini,  having  long 
branches  completely  hung  with  deep  orange-yel- 
low blossoms.  The  other  flowering  shrubs  include 
long  shoots  of  Forsythia  suspensa  wreathed  with 
yellow  flowers,  Lonicera  fragrantissima.  Daphne 
Mezereum,  Andromeda  floribunda,  besides  nu- 
merous kinds  of  Tree  Ivies  which,  Mr.  Stevens  ob- 
serves, are  extremely  ornamental  in  his  garden  at 
this  season,  the  bushes  being  covered  with  clusters 
of  berries. 

Oentropogon  Luoyanus.— I  send  yon  a 
spray  of  this  plant  to  show  the  lengthof  time  during 
which  itcontinues  in  bloom  when  grown  strongly  in 
a  much  lower  temperature  than  is  often  thought 
suitable  for  its  well-being.  Our  plants  have  befn 
in  bloom  since  the  middle  of  December  la.st  in  a 
conservatory,  the  temperature  of  which  is  kept  at 
from  40°  to  45°  at  night,  and  from  ,50°  to  55°  by 
day.  I  know  of  no  plant  more  accommodating, 
brighter,  or  better  suited  for  affording  winter 
blooms  than  this  Centropogon.— J.  Ckook,  Farn- 
horowjh   Granije. 

*:,*  A  very  fine  spray  of  this  valuable  winter- 
flowering  plant.— Ed. 

Dendrobium     'WardianurQ     Lo'wl.— 

Under  this  name  we  have  received  from  the  Liver- 
pool Horticultural  Company  one  of  the  largest 
flowers  of  Dendrobium  Wardiannm  that  have 
come  under  our  notice  ;  it  measures  fully  4.;i  inches 
across  the  outspread  petals,  which  are  nearly  1^ 
inches  wide.  The  latter  are  white  for  two-thirds 
of  their  length,  the  rest  being  a  bright  rose-purple. 
The  lip  is  proportionately  large,  being  H  inches 
across,  of  a  bright  yellow,  blotched  at  the 
base  with  maroon,  and  tipped  with  rose-purple. 
If  this  is  a  permanent  variety,  it  is  certainly  a 
very  valuable  one. 

A  white-epathed  Sno'Wdrop.— A  re- 
markable form  of  the  common  Snowdrop  has  been 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  G.  Murray,  West  Ashby  House, 
Horncastle.  The  flowers  themselves  are  quite 
normal,  but  the  spathe-valves,  instead  of  being 
green,  are  as  white  as  the  petals.  Of  the  various 
forms  of  Galanthus  nivalis  that  have  come  under 
our  notice,  we  have  never  hitherto  seen  this  one. 
As  Mr.  Murray  states  that  there  are  several  clumps 
of  this  particular  form  in  the  West  Ashby  House 
garden,  we  presume  that  its  white  spathed 
character  is  permanent. 

Primula  obconlca.— This  new  Japanese 
Primrose  is  unquestionably  a  great  acquisition, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  ranked 
among  the  absolutely  hardy  class  of  garden  plants. 
The  large  numbers  of  it  sent  to  South  Kensington 
the  other  day  by  Messrs.  Veitch  showed  well  what 
a  deal  of  beauty  the  plant  possesses  when  finely 
grown.  It  is,  moreover,  very  distinct  from  any 
other  of  the  numerous  Primroses  now  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  colour  of  the  flowers— a  soft  pale  mauve 
— is  most  pleasing,  and  the  blossoms,  being  long- 
stalked,  are  suitable  for  cutting. 

Sikkim  Rhododendrons.-Among  the  most 
attractive  exhibits  at  South  Kensington  on  Tues- 
day last  were  two  noble  Himalayan  Ehododen- 
drons  shown  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Mangles,  of  Valewood, 
Haslemere,  who  has  long  made  Khododendrons  a 
speciality.  The  species  shown  were  K.  grande 
and  R.  argenteum.  The  latter  was  represented  by 
some  magnificent  cut  trusses,  while  of  R.  grande 
there  was  a  fine  bushy  plant  some  5  feet  high, 
carrying  several  heads  of  bloom,  thus  showing 
that  these  Rhododendrons  can  be  flowered  in  a 
dwart  state  in  small  conservatories.  These  two 
species  are  somewhat  similar  in  general  appear- 
ance, though  they  are  abundantly  distinct  bota- 
nically.  The  leaves  ot  both  are  large,  a  foot  or 
more  in  length,  and  broadly  lance  shaped.  The 
under  leaf  surfaces  of  R.  argenteum  are  of  silvery 
whiteness,  while  those  of  K.  grande  are  of  a 
tawny  hue,  and  the  tomentum  is  much  looser. 
The  flowers  in  both  are  borne  in  large  trusses  ter- 
minating the  branches,  and  are  generally  en- 
circled by  a  collar-like  tuft  of  foliage  which  serves 
as  a  setting  for  the  blossoms.  These  are  over 
2  inches  in  length,  perfectly  bell  shaped  with  re. 
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curved  rims.  They  are  of  wax-like  whiteness 
with  a  blotch  of  deep  crimson-purple  at  the  base 
of  the  corolla.  The  flowers  of  R.  argenteum 
appear  to  be  much  more  transparent  than  those  of 
R.  grande.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  these 
noble  plants  are  likely  to  become  better  known 
than  hitherto,  and  Mr.  Mangles  will  have  done 
good  work  should  he  succeed  in  rendering  them 
more  popular  and  more  generally  cultivated.  A 
fine  truss  of  R.  grande  has  been  sent  to  us  by 
Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.  from  their  Pilrig  Park 
Nursery,  Edinburgh,  in  which  are  some  grand 
specimens  of  Himalayan  Rhododendrons. 

PIngulcula  lutea. — This  rare  little  Butter- 
wort  from  Florida,  shown  the  other  day  by  Mr. 
Robert  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  is  a  sweetly  pretty  plant, 
smaller  than  any  of  our  native  species,  and  fur- 
nished with  bright  canary-yellow  blossoms  pro- 
duced on  stalks  some  2  in.  or  3  in.  high  from  a 
rosette-like  tuft  of  fleshy  leaves.  There  were  also 
shown  three  other  Butterworts  by  Messrs.  Veitch, 
of  Chelsea  These  were  P.  hirtifolia,  probably  the 
tiniest  of  all  the  Pinguiculas,  with  violet-purple 
blossoms ;  P.  caudata,  with  large  blossoms  of  a 
rich  carmine;  and  P.  caudata  rosea,  with  rose- 
pink  flowers,  quite  a  distinct  colour  from  that  of 
the  type. 

Chiondoxa  Lucillae.— A  great  merit  be- 
longing to  this  is  that  very  small  bulbs  bloom  on 
one  of  our  sunny  loam  mounds.  At  Oakwood 
there  are  several  clumps,  the  older  bulbs  with 
seven  flowers  to  the  stem,  while  from  the  small 
bulbs  planted  thick,  the  single  blue  stars  just 
above  the  ground  are  as  beautiful.  I  wish  the 
importers  who  have  brought  us  the  Chionodoxa 
in  quantity  would  turn  their  attention  to  Scilla 
taurica.  Our  few  bulbs  of  this  have  given  beau- 
tiful flowers.  Scilla  bifolia,  though  a  pretty 
spring  flower,  is  not,  I  think,  comparable  with 
this  in  its  magnified  form. — Geobge  F.  Wilson, 
Ilcatherhanli,  M'cijhr'ulgc  Heath. 

VarletieB  of  Laurustlnua.— Mr.  Stevens 
brings  from  his  garden  at  Byfleet  two  distinct  and 
handsome  varieties  of  the  Laurnstinus.  One  is 
Viburnum  Tinus  hirtum,  the  other  pyramidalis,  so 
called  on  account  of  the  distinctly  pyramidal 
growth  of  the  plant,  which  Mr.  Stevens  says  ren- 
ders it  so  different  from  the  rest  of  the  forms  of 
Laurustinus.  The  foliage  and  flowers  of  it,  more- 
over, are  larger  than  those  of  ordinary  kinds.  The 
variety  hirtum  may  be  at  once  recognised  by  the 
hairiness  of  the  branches  and  leaf -stalks.  It  is, 
moreover,  different  from  the  common  form  in  other 
respects,  and  the  plant  may  be  recognised  among 
others  at  a  glance. 

French  Anemones. —  A  most  beautiful 
gathering  of  single  and  double  Crown  Anemones 
(A.  coronaria)  has  been  sent  to  us  by  MM.  E. 
Forgeot  &  Cie,  of  Paris.  The  flowers  are  as  fine 
as  any  we  have  ever  seen,  some  measuring  fully 
^  inches  across,  and  of  a  handsome  cup-like  form. 
The  colours,  which  are  very  bright,  vary  from  pure 
white  to  the  most  vivid  scarlet  and  purple,  while 
others  are  of  a  rich  maroon-crimson.  Many  would 
prefer  the  double-flowered  sorts  on  account  of  their 
showiness,  but  we  prefer  the  singles,  as  they  are 
BO  fine  in  form.  Numerous  as  are  the  shades  of 
colour  represented,  our  correspondents  state  that 
other  shades  will  be  plentiful  later  in  the  season. 

Schizostylis  cocclnea.— The  pretty  illus- 
tration of  this  in  The  Garden  the  other  day 
tempts  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  this 
useful  hardy  plant.  We  have  a  large  bed  of  it 
here  ;  last  year  it  was  still  larger,  but  through  an 
extension  of  our  hardy  border  some  of  the  plants 
had  to  be  cut  away.  I  had  them  cut  out  in  clumps 
with  the  spade,  and  these  clumps  were  planted, 
without  manure,  between  shrubs  in  a  newly-planted 
shrubbery.  The  much  greater  vigour  which  these 
plants  have  shown  over  those  left  in  the  bed  has 
taught  me  a  lesson.  Many  of  them  reached  2  feet 
6  inches  in  height,  and  were  strong  in  proportion  ; 
while  those  left  in  the  bed  did  not  average  more 
than  1  foot  C  inches.  Besides  the  increase  of 
growth,  the  flowers  on  the  clumpi  have  been 
much  more  perfect  than  those  on  plants  in  the 
bed,  as  the  shrubs  have  sheltered  them  from  cut- 


ting winds,  of  which  we  have  had  plenty,  and 
from  frost,  of  which,  however,  we  have  had  but 
little.  I  have  been  cutting  spikes  of  this  plant 
occasionally  ever  since  October,  and  there  are  still 
a  few  left.  The  shrubs  among  which  they  are 
planted  range  from  .3  feet  to  5  feet  in  height  — 
John  C.  Tallack,  Prideanx  Place,  Padston: 

Double  scarlet  Anemones. — We  have 
again  received  from  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Dyke  Bourne, 
specimens  of  his  double  Anemone  f  ulgens,  on  which 
he  prides  himself,  and  justly  so,  for  they  are  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  forms  of  double  Anemone 
fulgens,  inasmuch  as  the  central  tufts  of  petals 
are  much  smaller  than  usual.  These  form  a  small 
scarlet  rosette,  set  in  a  row  of  petals  of  the  most 
brilliant  scarlet.  The  difference  in  these  two 
distinct  sorts  of  double  fiowers  may  be  explained 
in  this  way  :  Instead  of  the  stamens  being  trans- 
formed into  petals,  as  in  the  ordinary  form,  the 
carpels  are  petaloid  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  strain.  They 
are  as  fine  as  anv  we  have  received  this  season 
from  the  Riviera  Accompanying  these  were  flowers 
of  Primula  cashmeriana,  with  stems  a  foot  or  more 
in  height.  Orange  Phceuix  Daffodils,  and  a  beau- 
tiful white  Primrose  with  yellow  centre,  almost 
identical  with  that  called  Harbinger. 

Late  Chrysanthemums.— I  herewith  send 
3'ou  blooms  of  four  kinds  of  Chrysanthemums, 
viz.,  Elaine,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  and  White  Globe,  cut  from  plants  that 
commenced  to  flower  in  October  last.  I  may 
mention  that  I  have  been  able  to  cut  Chrysanthe- 
mums every  week  since  the  middle  of  October. 
I  also  send  Neapolitan  Violets  gathered  from 
a  frame,  from  which  I  have  been  picking 
freely  every  two  or  three  days  for  these  three 
months  past.  The  Czar  has  been  flowering  freely 
since  September  out  in  the  open.  A  truss  or  two 
of  scarlet  Pelargoniums  are  likewise  sent  from 
plants  which  commenced  to  bloom  in  October  and 
which  have  been  very  bright  all  through  the  past 
dull  winter  months. — Wm.  Slogrove,  Oatton. 

•«*  Uncommonly  fine  Chrysanthemums  for  this 
season  of  the  year.  The  Violets  and  Pelargoniums 
are  likewise  excellent. — Ed. 

Iris  Stylosa. — This  charming  Iris  came  into 
bloom  with  us  in  the  second  week  of  November. 
We  have  been  picking  it  in  bunches  all  the  winter, 
and  it  looks  like  flowering  till  the  end  of  the 
month ;  thus  for  eighteen  winter  weeks  we  shall 
have  had  the  enjoyment  of  this  fine  flower.  Bat 
though  the  plant  is  now  well  known  and  grows 
willingly  enough,  there  is  a  general  complaint 
that  it  win  not  flower.  Several  friends  from  dis- 
tricts in  the  southern  and  midland  counties  have 
lately  written  to  this  effect ;  "  I  have  Iris  stylosa  ; 
it  grows  well,  but  will  not  flower.'*  That  was  also 
my  experience ;  but  now,  after  cultivating  and 
watching  it  for  eleven  years,  I  believe  I  know  how 
to  manage  it.  Unlike  most  things,  human  and 
otherwise,  it  thrives  best  under  ill-treatment— it 
feeds  on  starvation  and  drinks  drought !  Grow 
it  liberally,  and  it  makes  nothing  but  leaves ; 
plant  it  in  poor,  dry  soil,  and  even  let  a  stronger- 
rooting  plant  overrun  it,  and  it  flowers  profusely. 
It  also  flowers  well  in  pots  when  pot-bound. — 
G.  J.,  Stirrey. 

*,*  With  this  came  some  lovely  specimens  of 
this  charming  Iris  with  leaves  2  feet  in  length 
and  fourteen  flowers  in  various  stages  of  ex- 
pansion.— Ed. 

Toxioophlsea  spectabilis. — In  addition 
to  the  large  specimens  of  this  plant  which  were 
noted  a  week  or  two  ago  as  being  in  flower  at 
Kew,  there  are  also  several  small  plants  about  a 
foot  high  which  are  almost  perfect  balls  of  pure 
white,  deliciously  fragrant  blossoms.  These  have 
been  procured  by  striking  large  cuttings  taken 
from  old  plants  in  summer,  and  growing  them  on 
in  brisk  heat,  finally  ripening  them  by  exposure 
to  bright  sunlight  and  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture. In  December  they  are  brought  into  a 
stove  where  their  flowers  soon  apppear  in  large 
bunches  in  the  axils  of  almo.st  every  leaf. 
The  usefulness  of  these  small  plants  will 
readily  suggest  itself.  The  practice  of  strik- 
ing large  ripened  cuttings   of  flowering  plants 


might  be  extended  to  a  large  number  of  winter 
and  spring  flowering  indoor  plants,  and  especially 
might  it  be  resorted  to  where  old  plants  are  too 
shabby  or  too  large  to  use  for  the  decoration  of 
tables,  &o ,  indoors,  for  which  the  demand  is  ever 
on  the  increase,  and  for  which  well-flowered 
small  specimens  are  particularly  useful.  Toxi- 
cophiaia  spectabilis  is  perhaps  rather  too  slow  a 
grower  to  recommend  for  cultivation  for  market, 
and  yet  it  seems  not  impossible  that  if  once  some 
of  our  clever  market  growers  were  to  bring  this 
plant  under  the  influence  of  their  magic  wands, 
much  more  might  be  made  of  its  sweet  and  last- 
ing flowers  than  is  done  at  present, 

Olerodendron  fragrans.— Although  gene- 
rally cultivated  in  the  greenhouse,  and  now  and 
then  to  be  met  with  in  a  sheltered  position  out- 
of-doors  in  the  warmer  parts  of  this  country,  C. 
fragrans  may  be  used  as  a  winter-flowering  stove 
plant,  a  purpose  for  which  it  proves  more  valuable 
than  when  grown  as  I  have  just  mentioned.  The 
white,  sweet-scented  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  a 
large  thyrsus  or|head  at  the  top  of  each  shoot,  may 
be  used  for  indoor  decoration,  where  their  Almond- 
like smell  would  be  found  very  agreeable.  If  cut- 
tings are  struck  in  the  spring  and  grown  on  in  an 
intermediate  house  or  frame,  they  will  make  nice 
specimens  by  the  autumn,  when  they  should  be 
rested  for  a  little  while  and  then  placed  in  the 
stove  to  flower.  Root-cuttings  will  be  found  an 
easy  means  of  propagating  this  Clerodendron,  as 
they  are  in  the  case  of  all  the  shrubby  Cleroden 
drons,  of  which  the  tropical  C.  Kajmpteri  and  C. 
splendens,  both  scarlet-flowered  species,  and  the 
hardy  C.  foetidam  are  the  best  known  kinds.  A 
plant  of  C.  fragrans  has  been  flowering  for  some 
weeks  in  the  Victoria  house  at  Kew.  Another 
species,  C.  speciosum,  which  belongs  to  the  climb- 
ing section  of  the  genus,  is  also  in  flower  at  Kew; 
and  as  this  plant  is  not  well  known  it  may  be  well 
to  direct  attention  to  the  t 'light  scarlet  colour  of 
its]flowers,  which,  along  with  the  brownish-coloured 
calyx,  are  very  attractive  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  In  habit  and  foliar  chEiracter  this  species 
resembles  the  white- flowered  C.  Thomsonianum, 
of  which  C.  Balfourianum  is  a  synonym. 


QUESTIONS. 

5168  —Mice  ''-  Peas  and  Beans.— Will  some  of  your 
correspoiitients  kindly  tell  me  wliat  is  the  best  way  to  pre- 
vent mice  from  eating' newly  sown  Peasand  Beans?— E  F.  T. 

5169. — Masonic  Acacia. — An  old  P.M.  would  esteem 
it  a  favour  if  tliH  liotanical  name  of  tlie  Acacia  sometimes 
used  in  masonic  ceremonies  could  lie  piven  in  your  co- 
lumns. Perliaps  some  of  our  correspondents  will  kindly 
answer  this  query. 

5170 — Pounded  oyster  shells — -4re  these  mi.xed 
w-iih  soil  good  for  Chrysantliemums?  If  so.  what  iiuantity 
should  lie  put  to  a  liushel  of  Rood  prepared  mould  ?  Perhaps 
some  of  your  correspondents  will  kindly  answer  this  ques- 
tion.—XovicE. 

5171 —Azaleas. — My  Azaleas  are  making  their  new 
growth  of  foliage,  hut  the  flower-buds  appear  to  be  drying 
up.  I  have  been  careful  about  watering,  and  have  endea- 
voured to  keep  the  atmosphere  sulliciently  moist.  The 
temperature  has  ranged  from  45*^  to  55'',  and  sometimes 
higher  on  sunnv  days.  Can  any  of  your  readers  explain 
the  reason  of  this  failure?— W.  J.  T. 

6172. —Seedling  Amaryllis  —Will  some  of  your 
readers  kindly  give  nie  a  detailed  accniuit  of  the  best  way 
to  raise  Amaryllis  fnini  seed  ?  I  have  heard  that  in  Eng- 
land they  manage  to  Hower  them  in  two  years  or  under 
from  the  time  they  are  sown.  I  am  sure  there  are  a 
number  of  readers  of  THE  G4KDEN  in  America  to  whom 
the  information  I  ask  for  would  be  very  acceptable. — G.  C. 

5173.— Camellia  buds  dead  In  the  centre.— I  find 
on  cutting  my  Camellia  buds  open  that  they  are  dead  in  the 
centre,  and  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  anyone  can  tell  me 
the  cause.  5ly  house  is  a  lean-to  with  a  north  .aspect.  The 
back  wall  is  about  10  feet  high,  with  a  24-foot  sash  on  the 
top,  that  I  use  for  ventilating ;  therefore  the  house  gets 
some  sun.  The  Camellias  have  been  planted  about  seven 
years,  and  most  of  them  are  young  trees.  The  border  is 
about  2  feet  6  inches  in  depth,  and  consists  of  rather  light 
turfy  loam.  The  Camellias  have  grown  \igorously  -  so 
much  so,  that  I  have  had  to  lift  several  of  them  in  order 
to  give  the  others  room ;  they  have  also  flowered  fairly 
well,  except  hast  year  and  this.  They  began  to  open  their 
flowers  eirly  in  November,  and  were  very  fine,  but  lately 
they  only  push  their  centres  out  and  then  fall  off.  1  think 
I  have  given  them  plenty  of  water,  but  I  have  not  given 
I  hem  anything  in  the  form  of  manure  yet,  as  they  are  so 
s  rong.  The  water  I  use  is  well  water,  but  I  generally 
allow  it  to  remain  in  an  open  tank  for  twenty-four  hours 
before  I  use  it.  The  old  double  white  is  the  worst  amongst 
them.    What  can  have  gone  wrong?- C.  M. 
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March  11. 

Although  the  display  on  this  occasion  did  not 
equal  that  at  the  last  meeting,  the  conservatory 
was  rendered  very  gay  by  a  large  gathering  of 
spring  flowers,  consisting  chiefly  of  Chinese 
Primalas,  Cinerarias,  Cyclamens,  and  Primroses. 

The  following  plants  were  awarded  first-class 
certificates  : — • 

Rhododendron  Princess  Beatrice. — A  new 
seedling  variety  of  the  Javanese  race.  The 
flowers  are  large,  perfect  in  outline,  of  thick  tex- 
ture, and  of  a  most  delicate  shade  of  salmon-pink. 
The  trusses,  moreover,  are  massive,  and  the  habit 
of  growth  vigorous.  Shown  by  the  raisers,  Messrs. 
Veitch,  Chelsea. 

Cattleta  Trian.e  splendidissima. — A  truly 
splendid  variety,  one  of  the  finest  we  have  ever 
seen,  and,  moreover,  one  of  the  most  distinct. 
The  flowers  are  not  remarkable  for  large  size,  but 
they  are  of  admirable  form.  The  broad  sepals 
are  pure  white,  while  the  wide  labellum  is  of  a 
gorgeous  carmine-purple,  beautifully  frilled  at  the 
margins.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper 
Holloway. 

Dendrobium  Findleyanum  gioanteum. — 
A  variety  of  this  superb  and  scarce  Dendrobe, 
bearing  flowers  fully  a  third  larger  than  ordinary. 
The  sepals  are  white,  suffused  with  a  delicate 
tinge  of  pink.  The  broad  and  shallow  labellum 
is  clear  white,  with  a  deep  orange-yellow  blotch 
in  the  centre.  Shown  by  Mr.  Salter,  gardener  to 
Mr.  Soutbgate,  Selborne,  Streatham. 

Browallia  Jamesoni. — This  beiutifnl  old 
plant  has  been  reintroduced  under  the  name 
of  Streptosolen.  It  is  a  plant  of  tall  growth 
and  gives  off  numerous  slender  branches,  which  are 
pendulous  and  terminated  by  clusters  of  bright 
orange-red  flowers,  each  about  the  size  of  a  shilling. 
As  a  warm  conservatory  plant  it  is  most  valuable, 
as  it  flowers  in  winter  and  early  spring.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley. 

Begonia  Careierei. — A  new  hybrid  variety,  a 
cross  between  the  well-known  B.  semperflorens 
and  B.  Schmidti.  It  combines  the  peculiar  cha- 
racters of  these  species  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
The  flowers  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  B.  sem- 
florens,  pure  white  and  produced  much  more 
plentifully.  The  foliage  is  of  that  bright  cheerful 
green  so  much  admired  in  B.  semperflorens.  The 
plants  shown  by  Messrs.  Cannell  were  perfect 
specimens  about  1^  feet  high  and  as  much  through, 
though  grown  only  in  small  pots. 

Rose  Grace  Darling.— A  lovely  Hybrid  Tea 
variety,  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  pedigree  Roses 
that  have  been  raised  by  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Shep- 
perton,  who  showed  it  on  this  occasion.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  very  full,  with  beautifully  re- 
flexed  petals  as  in  La  France.  The  colour  is  a 
pleasing  salmon-pink,  similar  to  that  of  the  va- 
riety Madame  Lambard.  The  plants  shown  ap- 
peared to  be  vigorous  and  very  free  flowering. 

Cyclamen  Princess  Ida.— A  new  seedling 
variety,  perfection  as  regards  size  of  flower, 
breadth  and  substance  of  petal,  and  habit  of 
growth.  The  colour  is  a  delicate  pink,  deepening 
towards  the  month  of  the  corolla  to  a  deep  car- 
mine.    Shown  by  Mr.  Edmonds,  Hillingdon. 

Primrose  Princess  of  Wales.— A  variety  re- 
markable for  the  enormous  size  of  its  flowers, 
which  measure  fully  2i  inches  across.  They  are 
of  a  perfectly  circular  outline,  while  the  colour  is 
a  brilliant  magenta,  relieved  by  a  golden  centre 
and  .-pots  of  white  at  the  divisions  of  the  petals. 
Shown  by  Mr.  A.  Waterer,  Knap  Hill  Nurseries, 
Woking. 

Azalea  Mrs.  Alfred  Heaver. — A  very  pro- 
fuse flowering  variety,  the  blossoms  being  semi- 
double  and  pure  white,  an  admirable  variety  for 
early  forcing.  Shown  by  Mr.  Todman,  Bushey 
Down,  Tooting. 

Amaryllis  Ne  Plus  Ultra. — A  magniflcent 
variety,  with  flowers  fully  8  inches  across,  with 


broad  overlapping  petals  of  thick   texture.     The 
colour  is  a  glowing  scarlet.     Messrs.  Veitch. 

Cineraria  Challenger.— Flowers  very  large 
(2  inches  across),  with  thick  textured  overlapping 
florets,  forming  quite  a  circular  outline.  The 
colour  is  a  deep  velvety  purple.  Shown  by  the 
raiser,  Mr.  James  Woodside,  Famham  Royal. 

Azalea  Little  Beauty.— A  variety  midway 
between  A.  amcena  and  A.  indica  as  regards  the 
size  of  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  most  abun- 
dantly. The  colour  is  a  delicate  rosy  purple, 
Tendering  it  highly  attractive.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Veitch,  but  raised  by  Mr.  Hovey,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

Amaryllis  General  Graham. — Flower  about 
G  inches  across,  perfect  in  form,  and  of  unusual 
substance ;  the  colour  is  a  deep  velvety  crimson- 
red.  One  of  the  finest  yet  raised  by  Messrs. 
Veitch,  who  exhibited  it. 

Cineraria  Pollie  Charming.— Flowers  large 
and  perfectly  circular ;  florets  broad,  overlapping, 
and  thick- textured.  The  colour  is  a  vivid  magenta, 
with  a  conspicuous  white  centre.     Mr.  James. 

Viola  Wellsiana.— A  very  flne  single-flowered 
Violet  in  the  way  of  odoratissima,  but  distinct 
from  it  or  any  other  Violet.  The  colour  is  pecu- 
liarly rich  and  bright,  and  the  perfume  delicious. 
The  large  number  of  plants  exhibited  showed  the 
remarkable  floriferousness  of  the  variety.  Shown 
by  Mr.  Wells,  Fern  Hill,  Windsor  Forest. 

Primrose  James  Douglas  —A  variety  of  the 
common  Primrose,  remarkable  for  the  perfectly 
circular  outline  of  the  flowers,  which  are  as  large 
as  a  crown-piece.  The  colour  is  a  sulphur-yellow, 
with  a  deeper  yellow  eye.     Mr  A.  Waterer. 

Cineraria  Royal  Standard.— Another  of 
Mr.  James'  superb  strain.  Its  flowers  are  as  large 
and  fine  as  the  others  described  above ;  the  colour 
is  a  brilliant  magenta  with  a  dark  centre. 

The  coloured  Primroses  from  the  Knap  Hill 
Nursery,  Woking,  comprised  one  of  the  chief  at- 
tractions of  the  show.  They  were  even  finer  than 
on  the  last  occasion  and  more  numerous,  there 
being  some  150  plants  shown  in  the  group.  The 
colours  of  these  were  so  rich  and  varied  as  to  be 
quite  indescribable,  while  as  regards  the  size  of 
the  flowers,  their  perfect  shape,  and  floriferousness, 
we  doubt  if  they  could  be  equalled.  Mr.  Waterer 
certainly  possesses  a  very  fine  strain,  which  is  of 
great  value  to  the  open-air  garden.  A  small  col- 
lection of  extremely  choice  varieties  was  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  of  Ealing,  so  well  known 
as  a  Primrose  raiser.  He  showed  about  a 
dozen  sorts,  most  of  which  were  new,  and  all  were 
of  the  highest  quality.  Those  we  singled 
out  as  the  most  distinct  were  named  Blue  Beard, 
which  is  of  quite  a  new  colour,  a  sort  of  bluish 
purple,  very  rich  and  showy.  White  Queen  was 
admired  by  everyone,  on  account  of  the  purity  of 
the  white  flowers,  which  only  had  a  pale  yellow 
centre  to  mar  their  chaste  purity.  Conqueror, 
Lord  Wolseley,  Brilliant,  and  Royal  Purple  are 
of  much  the  same  class  of  colour — a  deep  red, 
only  differing  as  regards  the  shade.  Cloth  of  Gold 
is  a  very  rich  yellow,  and  paler  in  tone  was  one 
named  Buttercup,  also  pretty.  All  these  pos- 
sessed flowers  that  are  considered  first-rate  ac- 
cording to  the  present  ideas  of  what  good  Prim- 
roses should  be. 

Cyclamens  were  again  shown  in  large  numbers 
by  the  well-known  grower,  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  of 
Ealing  Dean.  We  have  so  often  alluded  to  the 
high  quality  of  Mr.  Smith's  Cyclamens,  that  we 
need  only  say  that  they  were  as  fine  on  this  occa- 
sion as  ever,  and  well  merited  the  silver  medal 
awarded  to  the  exhibitor.  Mr.  Clay's  gardener 
(Mr.  Wiggins)  exhibited  a  few  new  Cyclamens, 
three  named  Formosa,  Miranda,  and  Firefly  being 
particularly  noteworthy.  The  same  exhibitor  also 
contributed  three  Cinerarias  named  Cyclone, 
Ophelia,  and  Charm,  all  of  which  represented  very 
fine  varieties.  An  extensive  group  of  a  new 
Primula  named  Queen  Victoria  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Odell,  Hillingdon.  The  colour  is  a  brilliant  car- 
mine-crimson, and  the  sort  is  altogether  as  fine  as 
any  of  a  like  colour.  A  bronze  medal  was  awarded. 

The  Cinerarias  from  the  well-known  raiser, 
Mr.  James,  Woodside,  Farnham  Royal,  were  the 


centre  of  attraction,  and  certainly  they  formed  a 
very  fine  group,  far  finer  than  we  had  hitherto 
seen  Mr.  James  exhibit,  and  it  is  difficult  to  ima- 
gine in  what  way  such  a  superb  strain  can  be 
further  improved,  for  the  flowers  are  the  ideal  of 
what  a  first-rate  Cineraria  should  be.  Mr.  James' 
strain  is  characterised  by  large  flowers,  thick  tex- 
tured overlapping  florets,  forming  a  perfectly  cir- 
cular outline  of  rich  and  varied  colours.  About 
eighty  plants  were  shown,  a  dozen  or  so  of  which 
were  named  from  which  the  three  certificated  va- 
rieties were  selected.  Messrs.  Cannell  also  showed 
achoice  group  of  named  Cinerarias,  which  included 
such  superb  sorts  as  March  Past  (certificated  last 
season).  Best  Blue,  Mr.  Cullingford,  Burgundy, 
Wonderful,  Preident  Garfield,  Miss  Cooper,  and 
Dr.  Masters.  A  group  of  admirably  grown  double 
and  single  Primulas  constituted  the  other  part  of 
Messrs.  Cannell's  display.  Two  new  Abutilons 
named  Scarlet  Gem  and  Brilliant,  both  first-rate 
varieties,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Stevens,  St  John's 
Nursery,  Putney,  who  is  paying  some  attention  to 
this  class  of  plants. 

Hardy  plants  contributed  somewhat  largely 
to  the  display.  Messrs.  Barr  showed  a  large 
number  of  blooms  of  their  new  early  sulphur  Daf- 
fodil (Narcissus  pallidus  prsecox),  certificated  at 
the  last  meeting.  It  was  even  finer  than  when 
shown  last,  some  of  the  flowers  being  almost  as 
large  as  those  of  the  Great  Daffodil  (N.  maximus). 
In  direct  contrast  to  the  soft  colour  of  the  Daffo- 
dils was  that  of  a  large  gathering  of  Anemone 
fulgens  flowers  (both  single  and  double),  also 
shown  by  Messrs.  Barr,  to  whom  a  bronze  medal 
was  awarded.  A  similar  award  was  accorded  to 
Messrs.  Collins  &  Gabriel,  Waterloo  Road,  for  an 
extensive  array  of  Tenby  Daffodils  (Narcissus  ob- 
vallaris)  and  Anemone  fulgens,  which  together 
made  a  most  attractive  show.  Messrs.  Paul  sent 
from  their  Broxboume  Nursery  a  fine  potf  ul  of  Iris 
reticulata,  admirably  grown  and  flowered ;  also 
Bulbocodium  vernum  and  the  blue  Primrose  (Scott 
Wilson),  of  a  deeper  blue  than  we  had  hitherto 
seen  it.  Messrs.  Carter  showed  some  excellent 
examples  of  alpine  plants,  including  Saxifraga 
sancta,  a  small  yellow-flowered  species ;  S.  opposi- 
tifolia.and  a  very  fine  plant  of  Soldanellamontana, 
to  which  the  committee  awarded  a  cultural  com- 
mendation. 

Orchids  were  not  numerous.  The  most  re- 
markable exhibit  was  Baron  Schroeder's  unique 
specimen  of  the  fine  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei 
Veitchianum,  which  has  the  flowers  transversely 
barred  with  plum-purple.  This  year,  the  second 
time  the  plant  has  been  shown,  it  bore  a  branching 
spike  with  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  fully  deve- 
loped flowers  upon  it — a  fine  sight.  Mr.  Ballantine, 
the  gardener,  was  deservedly  awarded  a  medal  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  skill  in  Orchid  culti- 
vation. A  few  plants  came  from  Mr.  Smee'a 
garden  at  The  Grange,  AVallington,  including  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  Lfelra  superbiens  bearing 
three  flower-spikes,  for  which  the  gardener,  Mr. 
Cummins,  was  awarded  a  cultural  commendation. 
Other  Orchids  from  the  same  garden  included 
Saccolabium  illustre,  Dendrobium  luteolum,and  a 
scarce  little  Ccelogyne  named  sparsa.  A  finely 
flowered  plant  of  the  rare  Orchis  Robertiana,  a 
terrestrial  species,  was  exhibited  by  BIr.  Douglas, 
Great  Gearies,  Word  The  flowers  are  of  curious 
shape  and  of  a  pale  purple,  produced  in  a  dense 
erect  spike.  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  brought  from  bis 
garden  at  Wey bridge  Heath  a  spike  of  an  uncom- 
monly fine  form  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  and 
a  specimen  of  the  orange-red  Ada  aurantiaca. 

Messrs.  Veitch  contributed  some  admirably 
flowered  plants  of  the  Colchic  Staphylea,  a  beauti- 
ful shrub,  reminding  one  of  Deutzia  gracilis.  It 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all  shrubs  for  forcing 
into  flower  early,  as  the  pure  white  drooping 
racemes  harmonise  so  finely  with  the  tender  green 
foliage.  Messrs.  Veitch  also  showed  Freesia 
Leichtlini,  which  has  flowers  of  a  deeper  jellow 
than  F.  refraota,  Pinguicula  caudata  and  its 
variety  rosea.  Primula  obconica,  a  very  fine  Tree 
Carnation  named  Lady  Middleton.  with  very  large 
rose  pink  flowers,  and  two  seedling  Amaryllises, 
both  very  fine,  particularly  that  named  William 
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Goldring,  which  has  a  tine  bold  flower  of  peifect 
frhape  and  of  a  deep  scarlet-crimson  colour. 

Feuit  and  vegetables. — The  most  impor- 
tant exhibits  among  these  were  two  fine  collec- 
tions of  Apples  in  excellent  preservation.  One 
of  these  was  from  Messrs.  Veitcli's  nursery  at  Ful- 
ham  ;  the  other  was  shown  by  Mr.  Burnett,  gardener 
at  The  Deepdene,  Dorking.  The  latter  collection 
comprised  an  excellent  assortment  of  varieties  suit- 
able for  late  keeping,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which 
were  Stnrmer  Pippin,  Wellington,  Norfolk  Beaufin, 
Colville  Blanche,  Shepherd's  Seedling,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Margil,  Dutch  Mie- 
nonne,  Boston  Basset,  Claygate  Pearmain,  Brad- 
dick's  Nonpareil,  Essex  Spice,  Lamb  Abbey 
Pearmain,  and  Mannington  Pearmain.  Messrs. 
■Veitch's  collection,  numbering  some  eighty  dishes, 
was  awarded  a  bronze  medal  on  account  of  its 
excellence.  As  it  represented  the  majority  of 
the  best  late  Apples,  we  append  a  list  of  the 
most  noteworthy,  including  some  mid-season 
sorts  that  had  been  stored  well :  Dume- 
low's  Seedling,  Norfolk  Beaufin,  The  Sand- 
ringham  (new).  Flower  of  Kent,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Kymer,  Newtown  Pippin,  Annie  Eliza- 
beth, Lord  Derby,  Betty  Geeson,Wooling's  Favour- 
ite, Calville  Blanche,  More  de  Menage,  Duck's- 
bill,  Northern  Greening,  Dutch  Mignonne,  Old 
Nonpareil,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  llhode  Island 
Greening,  Winter  Majetin,  Boston  Russet,  Cox's 
Red-leaf  Russet,  Graham's  Apple,  Wadhurst  Pip- 
pin, Besspool,  Lemon  Pippin,  Alfriston,  Stamford 
Pippin,  Lord  Raglan,  Winter  Hawthornden, 
Yoikshire  Greening,  Kibston  Pearmain,  Gloria 
Mundi,  Cockle  Pippin,  and  Court  Pendu  Plat. 
Among  other  exhibits  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Burghley, 
sent  a  new  Savoy  named  Gilbert's  LTniversal.  It  is 
in  the  way  of  the  Chou  de  Burghley.  The  com- 
mittee desire  to  see  it  again.  Mr.  Gilbert  also 
exhibited  a  fine  dish  of  an  Onion  named  Bedford- 
shire Champion,  a  large  flat-bulbed  sort,  which  the 
committee  considered  very  good.  A  seedling  Apple 
was  sent  by  Mr.  Allan, fromGunton  Park,  Norwich. 
Thecommittee  did  not  consider  it  superior  to  others 
in  cultivation.  The  flavour  of  the  fruit,  however, 
was  somewhat  impaired  by  the  packing  material. 

Scientific  Committee.  —  Introilm-tion  of 
Freneh  Mushroom  !</)aini. — A  communication  was 
read  from  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley  on  this  subject, 
brought  before  the  committee  at  the  last  meeting, 
in  which  he  observed  on  the  great  uncertainty  in 
the  development  of  Agarics  generally,  the  myce- 
lium sometimes  lying  dormant  for  a  year  and  then 
springing  up  vigorously.  Agaricus  arvensis  and 
Marasmius  Oreades  thus  failed  to  grow  at  Chis- 
wick  ;  spawn  from  the  Swan  River  likewise  failed, 
the  reason  being  that  it  is  impossible  to  guard 
against  minute  differences  of  atmospheric  and 
cosmical  conditions,  the  failure  being  due  to  no 
fault  of  the  cultivator. 

Ciiri/neum  Bejeruwhi. —  Mr.  Plowright  sent 
twigs,  with  illustrations,  with  gummy  exudations, 
proved  by  Prof.  Oudemans  to  be  due  to  the  fungus 
in  Holland. 

Canker.— He  also  sent  specimens  caused  by 
Nectria  ditissima  on  Hawthorn.  The  canker  on 
Apple  appears  to  be  of  a  different  cause,  which 
did  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  discovery. 

relliaepijtltyUa. —  Mr.  G.  Murray  exhibited  a 
specimen  of  this  plant  growing  with  Moss  and 
species  of  Jungermannia,  on  which  it  had  acquired 
an  abnormal  hal>it  of  growing  erect. 

Knot  in  Red  Currant. — Dr.  Masters  showed  a 
specimen  of  this  received  from  Mr.  Webster,  of 
Gordon  Castle.  It  was  suggested  that  it  was  due 
to  Phytoptus,  which  has  been  thought  to  cause 
the  black  knot  in  the  Birch.  Mr.  Maclachlan 
questioned  this  hypothesis  ;  Miss  Ormerod  appears 
to  think  it  due  to  it. 

Cones  of  Ahies  Forlnnei — Cones  and  foliage  of 
this  remarkable  Fir,  which  is  intermediate  between 
Abies  and  Picea,  were  shown  by  Dr.  Masters.  It 
was  grown  at  Pallanza  (Lago  Maggiore),  but  is 
a  native  of  China.  The  cork  is  remarkable  as 
being  exceedingly  light,  and  apparently  without 
the  thin  layers  (periderm)  so  conspicuous  in  Pinus 
maritima.  He  also  showed  specimens  of  the  cones 
and  foliage  of  the  Servian  Spruce. 


Phaltrnopsis  Stuarfiana. — Mr.  O  Brien  exhibited 
a  specimen  in  which  every  petal  had  produced  a 
small  ridge  down  the  centre,  indicating  in  a  small 
degree  the  protuberance  on  the  labellum. 

Thjaehiths  (jron-n  in  the  rfaj-/.-.— Mr.  A.  H. 
Smee  exhibited  specimens  of  purple  and  red  Hja 
cinths,  planted  last  October  and  sunk  in  pits,  but 
covered  by  drain  pipes  and  buried  in  Cocoa-nut 
matting.  The  leaves  were  of  a  pale  green,  bat 
the  colour  scarcely  paler  than  usual,  showing  the 
independence  of  colour  upon  light. 

Monsfrokities. — He  also  showed  a  two  spalhed 
Anthnrium  ;  a  Lielia  anceps  with  anomalous  petal?, 
partly  misplaced,  and  with  none  at  all ;  aEeedling 
Cyclamen  with  contorted  and  misplaced  petals. 

Apples  preserved  in  dried  sand.—  Sir  J.  D. 
Hooker  exhibited  Apples  of  two  kinds,  Duke  of 
Devonthire  and  Court  Pendu  Plat,  received  from 
the  Earl  of  Ducie.  Professor  Church  remarked 
that  he  had  preserved  Apples  for  two  years  in 
charcoal. 

Pretention  of  the  Potato  distaie.—K  communi- 
cation from  Mr.  Plowright  on  this  subject  was 
read,  in  which  were  detailed  experiments  showing 
the  advantages  of  high  moulding  and  in  bending 
the  stems  to  one  tide,  though  this  latter  process 
should  not  be  done  in  the  latter  half  of  July,  as 
it  lessened  the  weight  of  the  produce  if  done  when 
in  flower  or  at  a  time  when  the  foliage  was  in  full 
vigour.  To  prevent  "after-sickness" — that  is, 
impregnation  of  the  tubers  during  or  after  being 
raised,  they  should  not  be  dug  up  till  a  week  after 
the  foliage  is  quite  dead.  The  paper  concluded 
with  a  description  of  a  method  of  disinfecting 
seed  tubers  by  heating  them  at  a  temperature  from 
100°  to  120°  F.,  which  killed  all  mycelium  and 
spores,  but  left  the  germinating  powers  of  the 
Potatoes  uninjured.  It  is  proposed  to  carry  out 
experiments  on  Mr.  Jensen's  system  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick. 

Plants  exhibited.— ^Ir.  Loder  brought  the  fol- 
lowing, which  were  referred  to  bim  for  identifica- 
tion, many  of  them  being  unnamed,  from  the 
garden  of  the  late  Rev.  Harpnr  Crewe  :  Fritillaria 
sp.,  Galanthus  virescens,  Tulipa  altaica  (?),  the 
earliest  species  to  flower ;  a  NarcisEus  s p.,  Ornitho- 
galum  sp.,  forming  dense  mass  of  flowers  10  inches 
across ;  Narcissus  obvallaris.  Anemone  patens, 
grown  from  seed  from  Colorado ;  Crocus  versi- 
color, a  curious  nearly  colourless  Iris  with 
semi-scarious  petals;  Fritillaria  tenella.  Nar- 
cissus citrinus,  and  a  green-shaped  Ophrys. 
Tulipa  Kaufmanni,  tent  by  Mr.  Elwes.  It  is  a 
new  species  from  Turkestan,  witli  light  crimson 
petals  in  one  specimen  ;  the  three  inner  ones  were 
white,  but  yellowish  at  the  base.  Epidendrum 
rhizophorum  was  sent  by  Mr.  Boscawen,  with  par- 
ticulars of  its  growth  ;  it  is  a  species  requiring  the 
very  brightest  sun  ;  Azara  microphylla  was  also 
sent  by  the  same  exhibitor. 

Lecture. — The  Eev.  George  Henslow  first 
called  attention  to  the  basket  of  Violets  exhibited. 
He  remarked  upon  the  general  infertility  of  the 
Violet  until  the  summer,  when  it  bore  numerous 
inconspicuous  buds  which  never  opened,  but  were 
very  prolific.  They  would  be  readily  found  under 
the  foilage.  Primroses. — Among  those  shown  by 
Mr.  Dean  was  the  first  example  of  a  Hose-in-hose 
Primrose,  this  peculiarity  being  hitherto  only  in 
the  Polyanthus.  It  is  due  to  the  calyx  being 
converted  into  a  corolla.  The  Cinerarias  ex- 
hibited came  in  for  some  remarks,  especially  upon 
the  enormous  size  of  their  blossoms,  some  being 
nearly  3^  inches  in  diameter.  The  three  species 
of  Pinguicula  shown,  the  lecturer  took  for  remarks 
on  the  insectivorous  habits  of  plants,  and  ob- 
served that  although  such  plants  are  peculiarly 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  yet  in  every 
seed  when  it  germinates  the  same  process 
of  digestion  is  carried  out  to  enable  the 
embryo  to  grow  at  the  expense  of  the  food  held 
in  reserve.  A  Hyacinth  grown  in  the  dark  by 
Mr.  Smee  had  its  blossoms  of  proper  purple  tint, 
this  being  due,  not  to  direct  light,  but  to  the 
reserve  material  stored  up  in  the  bulb.  This,  of 
course,  depends  upon  the  foliage,  and  the  green 
colour  of   the  last  only  upon  the  light.      The 


lecturer  observed  that  alpine  plants,  such  as 
Soldanella  and  Saxifraga  oppositifolia  exhibited, 
as  also  the  deep  blue  Gentians  of  the  Alps,  appear 
to  become  more  interse  in  colour  the  higher  they 
grow.  M.  Best  proved  the  same  thing  to  occur 
the  higher  the  latitude,  and  thence  deduced  the 
result  that  the  foliage  is  enhanced  by  the  longer 
amount  of  sunshine ;  and  this,  then,  indirectly 
enhances  the  flower^. 


OBITUARY. 


We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  of  Dr.  En-gelmann,  who  for  mary  years 
had  resided  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  He  was  born 
at  Franktort-on-the-Maine  in  1810,  graduated  in 
that  city,  but  soon  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
United  States.  His  speciality  was  Conifers,  on 
which  he  was  a  leading  authority,  and  to  which 
his  communications  principally  related.  Accom- 
panied by  Prof.  Sargent,  Dr.  Parry,  and  Mr. 
Skinner,  he  visited  those  forests  from  whence  fifty 
years  previously  Douglas  had  sent  so  many  fine 
Conifers  and  other  plants  to  this  country.  On  this 
expedition  Engelmann  was  enabled  to  study  their 
distribution  and  modifications.  His  account  of 
this  journey  is  well  worth  attention,  and  is  of 
special  interest  to  all  interested  in  the  arborescent 
vegetation  of  Oregon  and  California.  For  some 
years  his  health  has  been  far  from  good  ;  he  took 
cold  in  January,  and  on  the  4th  of  February  he 
succumbed  to  the  i  fleet  of  it  on  the  lungs.  Thus 
closed  the  life  of  an  indefatigable  labourer  in  the 
field  of  science. 


Beeonia  manicata.— We  find  this  sppcies  ejtremely 
useful  for  furnishing  flower  baskets,  and  also  for  the  de- 
coration of  the  conservatory,  where  its  large,  graceful 
piiDicles  of  light  pink  flowers  are  very  effective  and  last  a 
long  time  in  perfection.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  grows 
freely  in  any  I'ght  soil  and  in  an  ordinarj'  stove.-  F.  0. 

What  are  the  usual  recognised  hours  of  commencing  and 
lea\ing  work  for  a  gardener?- Amateur  Gardeneb. 

***  From  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  six  o'clock  at 
night,  with  two  hours  for  nienls  and  rest.  In  winter,  during 
daylik'ht,  half-an-hour  being  allowed  for  breakfast  and  an 
hour  for  dinner. — Ed. 

Naming  plants. — F<>«r  kinHs  of  %tlant»  or  flowers 
only  can  he  nfrmed  at  one  time,  and  this  only  uAen  goad 
specimens  are  sent. 

Names  of  plants.— S.  Uilirard.— Spring  Snowflake 

(Leucojum  vernuni)  ;  not  a  Snowdrop. W.  Forret.ter. — 

i.    Regonia   smarygdina ;    2,    Franciscea  confertiflora ;  3, 

Acacia  verticillata  ;  4,  Acacia  Drummondi. J.   S.  S.— 

Sa.xifraga  oppositifolia. G.  F. — The  Euphorbia  is  pecu- 
liar, but  we  have  met  with  a  similar  instance  before. 

A.  F.— Coccoloba  platyclada. F.  T.  K.  E.—'Sol  the  Sul- 
phur Daffodil  (Narcissus  patlidus  pra'cox).  It  is  the  Scotch 
form  (scoticus)of  the  common  wild  Daffodil. —  J  .Crook. — 
2,  Alonsoa  incisa.   Please  send  others  again,  a"  they  arrived 

withered. W.  Sftepherd.~l,  Selaginella  Wildenovi ;  2, 

Asplenium  Belangeri ;  3,  Polystichum  capense  ;  4,  Polype- 

dium  BilKardieri. B.  S.  W. — Colchlcum  crociflorum. 

J.  W.  IF.  — Name  ot  bulb  next  week. A.  B.  C.-\,  Odon- 

togkissum  cirrhosum  ;  2,  Imantophyllum  miniatum. 


FAWCETT  TO  FLORA. 

[The  Postmasfer-Oenejal  has  been  compelled  to  issue  a 
proclamation  urtring  yrecaittion  in  the  sending  of  flowirs 
through  the  post  ] 

In  the  Sprirg  the  Liberal  Party  tries  to  do  its  level  best. 
In  the  Spring  the  wanton  Tory  makes  himself  a  public  pest ; 
In  the  Spring  a  heavier  pressure  comes  upon  my  hard- 
worked  host ; 
In  the  Spring  the  Public  fancies  sending  flowers  through 

the  Post; 
So  I  s.ny,  my  blorming  Flora-and  I  mean  it  not  as  argot  — 
On  that  jiretty  practice  I  would  not  place  a  complete 

embai'go ; 
But  I  really  must  impress  upon  your  votaries.  Goddess  fair, 
Ihe  necessity  of  cantiop,  the  propriety  of  care. 
Primroses  when  pressed  go  pappy,  Violets  when  squeezed 

pet  damp. 
The  Narcissus  juice  exudeth  under  pressure  of  the  stamp. 
Water  Is  extremely  grateful  to  the  buds  in  gardens  nodding. 
But  the  Post  is  discommoded  by  damp  Moss  and  soaking 

wadding ; 
Floral  tricklings  pulp  epistles,  and  obliterate  addresses, 
Covent  Garden  in  a  pott-bag  makes  the  Tastiest  of  messes. 
Therefore,  Madam,   I  entreat  you,  I  implore  you,   as  a 

friend, 
irrge  your  votaries  who  floral  tributes  through  the  Post 

must  send, 
Just  to  pack  them  tightly,  neatly,  safe  from  leakage,  frac- 
ture loss, 
With  the  rraxrmum  o£  caution  and  the  minimum  ot  Moss 

—Pu7ich. 
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"Tbli  li  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather:  but 

The  AjiT  I  r  SELF  is  Nature.  "—SAaieepMre. 


TEA.  EOSES. 
Roses  are  what  may  be  termed  everj body's  flowers, 
all  claisses  being  well  agreed  as  to  their  beauty  and 
excellence  ;  and  it  i3  encouraging  to  Rose  growers 
to  know  that  they  are  annually  becoming  still 
more  highly  esteemed.  From  America  we  hear 
that  Roses  are  more  extensively  cultivated  than 
any  other  flower,  especially  Tea  Roses,  the  numbers 
of  which  grown  and  sold  in  the  markets  being 
simply  marvellous.  English  growers,  too,  like  the 
Americans,  may  safely  invest  in  larger  quantities 
of  this  favourite  flower.  Many  gardeners  now, 
well  aware  of  the  usefulness  of  Tea  Roses,  are 
either  providing  a  separate  house  for  them,  or  set- 
ting apart  one  that  has  been  taken  up  with  sub- 
jects less  valuable.  Where  this  can  be  done  the 
planting-out  system  is  best,  as  they  produce  larger 
quantities  of  buds  than  when  grown  in  pots  ;  but 
a  few  Roses  can  be  grown  with  satisfaction  in  the 
smallest  garden  and  in  pots  where  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  have  them  planted  out.  To  many  in 
charge  of  these  perhaps  a  few  remarks  as  to  their 
propagation  and  growth  may  prove  acceptable. 

Tropagation. — In  the  first  place,  if  no  Tea 
Roses  are  in  the  possession  of  anyone  desirous  of 
taking  up  their  culture,  a  few  plants  of  good  sorts 
should  be  obtained  from  a  nurseryman  and  grown 
on  as  fast  as  possible,  so  as  to  induce  them  to 
form  plenty  of  flowering  shoots.  After  they  have 
bloomed,  as  many  of  these  flowering  shoots  as  can 
be  obtained  should  be  taken  off  with  a  heel,  as 
well  as  weak  growths  not  strong  enough  to  flower, 
and  be  made  into  cuttings,  shortening  them  to  the 
fourlh  or  fifth  joints,  and  inserting  them  singly 
and  firmly  in  the  centre  of  3-inch  pots  filled  with 
fine,  loamy,  sandy  soil.  They  should  be  placed 
in  a  propagating  frame  or  under  bell-glasses  on  a 
bed  of  fermenting  material,  but  neither  should  be 
very  hot,  as  this  tends  to  promote  top  growth 
before  root  action  has  commenced ;  they  require 
to  be  shaded  from  the  sun  by  means  of  sheets  of 
paper.  Any  time  from  now  till  Juoeand  onwards 
will  do  if  a  warm  place  can  be  provided  for  them 
and  if  cuttings  can  be  had.  Formerly  we  struck 
our  cuttings  in  boxes  or  pots  filled  to  half  their 
depth  with  soil  and  kept  them  air-tight  by  using 
squares  of  glass  to  fit  over  the  box  or  pot  respec- 
tively, but  this  we  have  found  does  not  answer  so 
well  as  the  single  pot  system.  V>y  the  latter 
method  the  cuttings  receive  no  check  when  potted 
on,  bu*",  the  case  is  different  when  they  have  to  be 
taken  out  of  a  box  to  be  placed  in  pots.  Cuttings 
of  this  description  will  root  in  from  ten  to  four- 
teen days,  after  which  they  must  be  removed  to 
more  airy  quarters;  a  shelf  in  a  wa:m,  moist 
house  will  suit  them  well  for  a  time,  ihey  must 
not  be  kept  in  these  small  pots  long  enough  to 
become  root-bound,  but  should  be  shifted  into 
others  two  or  three  sizes  larger,  otherwise  they 
win  be  checked,  and  thereby  become  a  prey  to 
red  spider  As  soon  as  they  are  partially  re- 
established they  should  be  removed  to  a  cold  pit 
and  kept  close  for  a  few  days,  so  as  to  gradually 
inure  them  to  the  cooler  treatment  in  view,  after 
which  they  must  be  given  air  rather  freely.  This 
will  make  them  strong  and  cause  them  to  throw  up 
sucker  growths  from  the  base.  As  growth  ad- 
vances and  the  pots  become  filled  with  roots  they 
should  beagain  shifted  into  larger  pots;  8-inch  and 
9-inch  pots  will  be  large  enough  for  them  the  first 
year,  using  soil  for  this  and  the  previous  pottings 
consisting  of  two  parts  turfy  loam  and  one  each 
of  well-rotted  manure  and  sand,  adding  crushed 
bones  in  the  proportion  of  a  6-inch  potful  to  each 
birrowful  of  soil  and  pressing  firmly.  Fre- 
quent syringing  will  be  found  to  be  bene- 
ficial in  favourable  weather,  and  the  frames  may 
be  closed  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  afternoons  of 


fine  days,  which  will  tend  to  encourage  free 
growth,  opening  them  later  on  to  dry  the  leaves 
before  night.  Shading  need  not  be  resorted  to 
except  the  weather  be  very  hot,  when  some  thin 
shading  material  had  better  be  drawn  over  the 
lights  rather  than  shading  permanently,  the  latter 
not  being  favourable  to  the  thorough  ripening  of 
the  wood  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  flower  them 
satisfactorily.  At  the  end  of  September  the  plants 
should  be  removed  to  a  greenhouse  and  kept  rather 
cool  and  dry  by  giving  a  little  air  on  all  favour- 
able occasions,  and  if  a  little  heat  can  be  turned 
on  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes  during  the  day- 
time through  long  spells  of  dull  weather,  so  much 
the  better,  as  this  acts  as  a  partial  preventive  to 
the  attacks  of  mildew.  Roses  are  well-known 
lovers  of  good  and  liberal  diet  in  the  way  of 
fertilisers,  and  there  are  many  that  are  recom- 
mended for  them.  Clay's  and  .Standen's  are  very 
good,  these  predominating  among  the  patent 
forms,  but  I  prefer  farmyard  liquid  manure  to 
any  of  them ;  it  is  also  inexpensive,  a  consideration 
not  to  be  overlooked.  Soot  and  guano  are  both 
good  stimulants ;  these  are  most  convenient  in  the 
form  of  paste,  kept  in  large  garden  saucers 
or  flower-pots ;  in  this  way  they  can  easily  be 
taken  from  one  house  to  another  and  take  np  but 
little  space.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  over  luxuriant 
growth  with  Roses  on  their  own  roots,  as  the 
stronger  they  grow  the  more  and  finer  will  be  the 
flowers  that  follow  during  the  spring  months. 

Second  season's  treatment. — About  the  end 
of  March  these  plants  should  be  transferred 
to  12-inch  potp,  a  size  in  which  they  may  remain 
two  years,  using  soil  of  the  same  description 
as  before,  and  allowing  them  to  remain  in 
the  greenhouse  as  long  as  possible,  or  until 
the  space  is  required  for  other  plants,  when 
they  may  be  set  on  a  bed  of  ashes  outdoors, 
which  we  prefer  to  plunging  the  pots.  Here 
they  remain  until  the  autumn,  when  they 
should  be  again  returned  to  the  greenhouse  and 
treated  as  before.  All  bloom  buds  should  be  kept 
picked  off  during  summer,  thus  reserving  their 
strength  for  the  winter  or  spring  blooming,  as  the 
case  may  be.  If  Urge  flowers  are  desired  in  spring 
the  buds  should  be  removed  until  late  in  winter, 
and  the  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  young 
plant.s  when  grown  on.  The  only  pruning  neces- 
sary is  simply  cutting  away  all  weakly  grow- 
ing wood,  so  as  to  encourage  strong  flowering 
shoots  produced  in  abundance  from  all  parts  of 
the  main  stems.  It  is  best  to  raise  some  young 
plants  annually,  as  by  doing  this  old  plants  that 
become  exhausted  or  unsightly  can  be  thrown 
away,  the  younger  ones  taking  their  places. 

Mildew  is  apt  to  attack  Roses  at  all  seasons. 
As  a  remedy  for  this  we  sprinkle  flowers  of  sulphur 
over  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  the  affected 
leaves,  but  in  dull  weather  we  find  that  this  does 
not  act  so  well  as  lime.  This  is  prepared  by  plac- 
ing a  lump  or  two  of  quicklime  into  a  bucket  or 
potful  of  water,  allowing  it  to  slake  and  settle, 
and  when  nearly  clear  syringing  the  water  over 
the  plants  attacked.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
stir  the  sediment,  and  in  order  to  avoid  this  the 
vessel  used  must  not  be  moved  about,  nor  the 
water  taken  from  too  near  the  bottom,  or  the  re- 
sult will  be  that  the  plants  will  be  coated  with 
lime.  Mildew  and  also  green  fly  may  be  kept  in 
check  by  means  of  a  decoction  of  soft  soap  and 
Quassia  chips.  This  is  prepared  by  boiling  2  pounds 
of  each  in  a  gallon  of  water  for  about  an  hour, 
the  decoction  being  strained  ofli  and  stored  in  a 
flower-pot  with  the  drainage  hole  corked  up. 
Used  as  a  preventive,  a  small  quantity  only  need 
be  mixed  with  the  water  for  syringing ;  but  where 
the  plants  are  much  infested  at  least  one  half-pint 
must  be  added  to  .S  gallons  of  soft  water  at  each 
syringing.  Fumigating  is  the  simplest  method 
of  clearing  a  Rose  house  from  green  fly,  and 
should  any  be  infested  with  red  spider,  a  by 
no  means  uncommon  occurrence,  thoroughly  coat 
all  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  with  sulphur. 

The  best  varieties.  —  Teas  being  grown 
principally  for  furnishing  fragrant  cut  blooms,  it 
is  not  advisable  to  grow  a  great  variety  ;  the  wiser 
plan  is  to  select  a  few  of  the  most  serviceable 


sorts.  Niphetos— a  nearly  pure  white  variety,  and 
particularly  fine  in  the  bud  state — is,  perhaps,  the 
most  valuable  of  all,  and  I  am  informed  by  a 
leading  nurseryman  that  the  demand  for  it  much 
exceeds  the  supply.  It  succeeds  best  on  its  own 
roots  and  cuttings  of  [it  strike  readily.  Etoile  de 
Lyon,  a  nearly  new  sort,  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  acquisition  of  late  years  It  grows  freely, 
the  blooms  being  large  and  full  and  of  nearly  the 
same  shade  of  yellow  as  Marechal  Kiel.  Being 
perpetual  flowering,  it  is  really  of  greater  value 
than  the  Maruchal.  Perle  de  Lyon  will  only  be 
grown  by  me  till  such  time  as  Etoile  de  Lyon  is 
abundant.  It  is,  perhaps,  of  a  rather  richer  yellow, 
but  it  does  not  grow  and  bloom  so  satisfactorily. 
Catherine  Mermet — a  flesh-coloured  Rose — as  far 
as  habit  and  size  of  blooms  are  concerned,  is 
the  finest  of  all  the  Teas.  Devoniensis,  producing 
creamy-white  blooms,  is  also  very  serviceable  ; 
and  Alba  rosea  (synonym,  Madame  Brady),  white 
with  rose  centre,  is  a  very  free-blooming  sort,  but 
when  nearly  expanded  the  blooms  are  not  ser- 
viceable. Marie  Van  Houtte,  yellowish  white,  is 
valuable,  and  so  also  is  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  colour 
salmon-shaded  rose.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  Roses  we  have,  but  the  blooms  should  be 
cut  before  they  have  fully  expanded.  For  cutting 
in  the  bud  state,  Safrano,  apricot-yellow,  and 
Amazone,  deep  lemon-yellow,  are  recommended. 
Louis  Richard,  which  we  have  only  recently  tried, 
gives  every  satisfaction,  and  we  have  already  cut 
numbers  of  its  large  coppery-rose  blooms. 

W.  I.  M. 


Helleborua  nlger  maxlmus  or  altl- 

folius. — While  agreeing  with  what  Mr.  Allan  says 
respecting  the  extreme  usefulness  of  this  grand 
Hellebore,  I  do  not  think  any  of  your  readers 
who  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  possess  the  true 
variety  will  need  to  follow  his  advice  (p.  184)  in 
order  to  get  it  into  bloom  by  or  before  Christmas- 
tide.  With  us  it  commences  to  bloom  early  in 
November,  and  is  in  perfection  by  the  first  week 
in  December  ;  this  has  been  the  case  for  these  past 
four  years,  and  some  of  the  finest  of  those  I  sent 
to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on 
December  1 1  last  year  were  past  their  best  and 
had  lost  much  of  their  original  purity  of  co- 
lour. Certainly  most  flowers  are  earlier  in  this 
county  (Cornwall)  than  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  British  Isles,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
can  claim  to  be  three  weeks  or  more  earlier 
than  Norfolk,  especially  in  the  case  of  autumn 
or  early  winter  flowers.  Undoubtedly  all  that 
Mr.  Allan  writes  may  be  safely  applied  to  the  typi- 
cal H.  niger,  which  is  later  than  maximus,  and  from 
its  dwarter  habit  much  more  liable  to  get  splashed 
with  dirt  during  heavy  rains.  I  think  most 
authorities  will  agree  with  me  that  the  principal 
blooming  season  of  maximus  is  November  and  the 
early  part  of  December,  though  if  the  plants  are 
strong,  they  are  very  persistent  and  throw  up 
occasional  blooms  till  late  in  spring.  The  blooms 
sent  with  this  were  gathered  this  morning 
(March  14)  from  the  same  plant  that  produced 
those  just  referred  to.  Here  you  have,  I  think,  a 
very  striking  instance  of  the  remaikable  diversity 
of  colour  in  flowers  of  different  ages  and  positions 
from  the  same  plant .  The  highest  coloured  blooms 
were  growing  on  the  outside  of  the  plant,  and  had 
pushed  their  way  above  the  foliage.  The  green 
and  white  ones  were  under  the  foliage  in  a 
sheltered  position.— John  C.  Tallack,  Prideauj; 
Place,  Padstmt. 

*,*  Very  fair  blooms  for  so  late  in  the  season. — 
Ed. 

Rhododendron  fulgens.— It  may  interest 
some  of  the  readers  of  The  Gakden  to  hear 
that  on  the  rockwork  in  the  York  Nurseries 
there  is  at  present  a  fine  specimen  of  this  Rhodo- 
dendron in  flower.  The  individual  blossoms  are 
\l  inches  long  and  IJ  inches  across;  they  are 
borne  in  a  compact  cluster ;  the  colour  is  a  bright 
crimson-scarlet.  Last  year  was,  I  believe,  the 
first  time  in  which  this  plant  flowered  in  the  York 
Nurseries.  For  many  years  it  was  grown  in  the 
open  nursery  beds  in  company  with  other  Rhodo- 
dendrons, but  with  little  or  no  success.    It  was 
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then  removed  to  a  hot  and  exposed  position  on  the 
rockwork,  thinking  this  might  induce  it  to  set  its 
flower-buds,  but  without  avail.  The  position  was 
evidently  too  hot  and  dry  for  the  full  development 
of  the  plant ;  in  fact,  it  showed  signs  of  dying. 
It  was  then  removed  and  replanted  in  a  somewhat 
sheltered  position,  and  wedged  tightly  between 
two  rocks,  but  where  there  was  abundance  of 
earth  behind  into  which  it  could  root ;  although 
the  position  is  sheltered,  it  is,  nevertheless,  ex- 
posed to  the  mid-day  sun.  Here  it  has  grown 
quietly  on  for  several  years,  without,  however, 
rewarding  us  with  a  flower  until  last  year, 
when  it  bore  two  trusses ;  this  year  it  has 
seven  fine  trusses,  and  is  a  striking  object.  I 
begin  to  think  that  the  right  way  in  the  case  of 
the  Sikkim  Rhododendrons  is  to  plant  them  in 
rather  heavy,  damp  loam  instead  of  in  peat,  as  is 
usual  with  most  other  species.  This,  however,  is 
only  a  surmise,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  hear 
what  other  growers  of  these  handsome  shrubs  have 
to  say  in  reference  to  this  matter.  Since  the 
foregoing  was  written  I  have  discovered  that  there 
is  another  species  flowering  in  the  York  Nurseries, 
viz.,  R.  asruginosum.  It  closely  resembles  in 
general  habit  R.  f  ulgens  ;  the  leaves,  however,  are 
more  pointed  and  the  blossoms  larger,  being  up- 
wards of  2  inches  long  and  the  same  in  diameter. 
The  colour  is  delicate  pink,  lighter  towards  the 
base  of  the  flower,  and  beautifully  spotted  with 
crimson  internally,  which  is  slightly  seen  through 
the  texture  of  the  corolla  on  the  upper  portion  of 
the  flower.— R.  Potter. 


PLANTS  IN  FLOWEK. 


Twin-flowered  Leucojum  verniim.— I  send  you  a 
flower  of  this  plant  which  was  gathered  from  a  root  taken 
at  about  a  mite  from  here  (Dorsetshire),  which  is  now  said  to 
be  the  last  remaining  native  habitat  of  tlie  plant  in  Eng- 
land, and  where  it  is,  through  the  greed  of  collectors, 
rapidly  being  exterminated.— J.  M. 

*v*  The  specimen  sent  bore  two  flowers  from  one  spathe, 
and  is  exactly  identical  with  the  birtorous  variety  of  the 
Snowflake  called  Leucojum  carpatliicmn.— Ed. 

Azalea  obtusa. — It  is  a  common  remark 
that  in  seeking  for  new  plants  we  overlook 
the  old.  A  striking  example  of  this  is  this  old 
Azalea,  which,  among  the  hundreds  of  other  varie- 
ties now  grown,  is  still  unsurpassed  in  its  way. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  of  a  brilliant  red,  in- 
clined to  orange.  It  is  a  most  profuse  floweret, 
and  bushes  of  it  that  now  adorn  the  conservatory 
at  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  are  the  ad- 
miration of  everyone. 

Spiraea  Thunbergi.— Of  this  neat  little 
bush  Mr.  Stevens  has  brought  a  handful  of  sprays 
profusely  laden  with  its  tiny  white  blossoms. 
Those  who  have  forced  this  shrub  this  year  are 
scarcely  at  all  more  forward  than  those  who  have 
waited  for  its  flowering  in  the  open  air.  It  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  of  small  growing  deciduous  shrubs. 
From  the  liyfleet  garden  also  come  the  double 
wild  Plum-wreaths  of  double  white  blossoms  and 
flower-laden  twigs  of  the  deepest  form  of  the 
Flowering  Currant  (Ribes  sangnineum). 

Spring  flowers.— A  gathering  of  beautiful 
bulbous  plant  flowers  reaches  us  from  Messrs. 
Mahood's  nurseries  at  Putney.  Amongst  them 
are  the  now  popular  Chionodoxa,  Iris  reticulata. 
Dog's-tooth  Violet,  Triteleia  uniflora,  Scilla 
sibirica,  and  Grape  Hyacinths,  thus  affording  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  attention  now  being  paid  to 
hardy  plants.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  raisers  of 
them  will  grow  only  the  choicest,  for  which  there 
is  always  a  good  demand. 

Anemone  fulgens. — We  have  been  favoured 
this  season  with  numerous  gatherings  of  scarlet 
Anemones  from  the  sunny  Riviera  and  other 
favoured  localities,  but  we  had  not  had  any  good 
blooms  of  English  growth  until  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson 
seat  us  one  of  his.  It  was  single  and  had  eight 
petals  an  inch  or  so  across  and  measured  in  dia- 
meter fully  41  inches.  The  colour,  an  intense 
glowing  scarlet,  shone  at  the  base  as  if  varnished. 
This  may  be  an  isolated  example,  but  if  the  whole 
crop  is  as  fine  as  this  was,  Mr.  Wilson  has  need  to 
be  satisfied  with  his  Anemone  culture.     Accom- 


panying this  Anemone  was  a  spike  of  Primula 
cashmeriana— a  dense  globular  head  of  deep 
mauve-tinted  flowers  fully  3  inches  across.  These 
Himalayan  Primroses  we  have  seen  growing  at 
Oakwood  by  the  hundred  ;  nowhere  else  have  we 
seen  them  so  fine.  If  we  recollect  rightly,  the 
situation  is  partially  shaded,  and  the  soil  of  a 
deep  loamy  character  with  a  moist  and  cool  sub- 
soil. 

Polyanthus  Narcissi.—  Someunoommonly 
fine  flower-spikes  of  varieties  of  Narcissus  Tazetta 
have  reached  ns  from  Messrs.  Hubert  and  Manger, 
Guernsey.  A  spike  of  a  form  similar  to  Grand 
Blonarque  carries  no  fewer  than  fifteen  flowers ; 
another,  of  Paper-white,  has  fourteen  blooms ; 
and  a  third  bears  a  similar  number.  These  remind 
us  of  the  superb  specimens  which  Mr.  Dorrien- 
Smith  brought  to  London  a  fortnight  since  from 
the  .Scilly  Isles.  The  Polyanthus  Narcissus  evi- 
dently finds  a  congenial  home  in  the  Channel 
Islands. 

Magnolia  stellata.-This  Jlagnolia  recently 
alluded  to  in  The  Garden  as  a  fit  subject  for 
flowering  in  a  greenhouse  in  early  spring  is  just 
now  in  bloom  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew 
and  very  pretty  it  is,  and  its  flowers  are,  more- 
over, agreeably  scented.  Like  those  of  the  Yulan 
(M-  conspicua),  they  are  produced  before  the  leaves 
expand  ;  they  are  about  3  inches  in  diameter  and 
are  composed  of  over  a  dozen  narrow  petals, 
which  after  a  day  or  two  droop  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  centre  of  the  flower  is  fully  exposed 
Though  hardy,  this  Magnolia  is  well  worth  the 
protection  of  a  cool  house  in  spring. 

Oorbularia  oitrlna.— This  is  one  of  the 
latest  additions  to  the  now  long  list  of  garden 
Narcissi.  It  is  a  variety  of  N,  Bulbocodium  (Cor- 
bularia),  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful, particularly  when  seen  at  its  best.  The  flowers 
are  as  large  as  those  of  the  variety  Corbularia  con- 
spicua, and  the  wide- mouthed  trumpet  is  of  a  deli- 
cate citron- yellow,  while  the  exterior  of  the 
flower  is  striped  with  green  on  a  yellow  ground. 
Mr.  Wilson,  who  evidently  seems  to  be  most  suc- 
cessful with  it,  sends  us  an  extremely  fine  bloom, 
measuring  fully  1-^  inches  across  the  trumpet.  He 
grows  it,  we  believe,  in  a  warm,  sunny  spot  at 
Oakwood. 

Primroses. — The  mild  winter  which  we  have 
had  and,  as  yet,  genial  spring  have  brought  for- 
ward Primroses  and  other  spring  flowers  much 
earlier  than  usual,  even  in  inland  districts.  A 
large  and  beautiful  gathering  of  coloured  Prim- 
roses has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Caudwell,  from 
his  nurseries  at  Wantage — finer  this  year,  we 
think,  than  ever.  The  diversity  of  colour,  too, 
amongst  them  is  remarkable.  A  few  of  the  named 
sorts  are  particularly  fine  ;  Jupiter  is  a  deep  vel- 
vety maroon,  with  a  yellow  centre  ;  Golden  Queen, 
a  rich  deep  yellow,  with  an  orange  centre ;  and 
King  of  the  Crimsons,  a  glowing  reddish  crimson. 
Some  of  the  unnamed  sorts,  too,  are  remarkable 
for  size  and  richness  of  colour. 

Clianthus  punlceus  is  at  the  present  time 
a  very  showy  rafter  plant  in  No.  4  greenhouse  at 
Kew,  where  it  is  profusely  laden  with  drooping 
bunches  of  its  bright  crimson,  curiously  shaped 
flowers.  It  is  a  plant  of  easy  culture,  but  if 
trained  in  hot,  dry  spots  near  the  glass  it  is  some- 
what liable  to  be  attacked  by  red  spider. 
Climbers  are  as  a  rule  a  much-neglected  class  of 
plants,  j'et,  when  the  roof  of  a  house  is  furnished 
with  a  good  selection  of  them,  there  is  generally 
something  to  attract  attention  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  bright  golden-flowered  Hibbertia 
dentata  has  been  in  bloom  in  this  house  through- 
out the  winter  and  is  still  very  showy,  while  in 
summer  some  of  the  small-flowered  slender-grow- 
ing varieties  of  Fuchsia  show  their  adaptability 
for  furnishing  roofs. 

Open-air  Oamellias. — It  is  seldom  we  re- 
ceive flowers  from  Oamellias  planted  out  of  doors 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but  such  we 
have  received  this  week  from  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson, 
who  sends  us  some  really  fine  blooms  from  a  bush 
over  10  feet  in  height  growing  in  tlie  wood  in  his 
Wisley  garden.  Its  broad  healthy  foliage  indi- 
cates that  the  plant  must  be  in  excellent  health  I 


and  if  many  flowers  are  open  at  one  time  it  must 
produce  a  grand  effect.  The  situation  is  sheltered 
and  it  grows  in  a  deep  rich  soil.  The  blooms  of 
open-air  Camellias  often  get  tarnished  by  the 
weather,  but  in  this  case  they  were  without  spot  or 
blemish. 

Empress  Poppy  Anemones  .—  Under 
this  name  Messrs.  Carter,  of  High  Holborn,  send 
us  a  bunch  of  remarkably  fine  blooms  of  Anemone 
coronaria,  bowl-like  in  shape  and  as  much  as  3 
inches  and  4  inches  across.  The  colours,  too,  are 
marvellously  rich  and  varied.  Besides  the  ordinary 
white,  scarlet,  and  purple  sorts,  there  are  some 
intermediate  shades  almost  indescribable.  Such 
beauty  as  these  flowers  possess  makes  them  indis- 
pensable to  the  spring  garden. 

Narcissus  princeps.— When  well  grown, 
this  Daffodil  is  one  of  the  very  finest  of  all  the 
Pseudo-narcissus  race.  The  largest  bloom  of  it 
that  we  have  seen  is  one  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson  from  his  garden  at  Oakwood,  Wisley ;  this 
is  larger  than  any  Daffodil  we  have  seen,  not  even 
excepting  N.  maximus.  Mr.  Wilson's  flower  mea- 
sured between  3  inches  and  4  inches  in  length, 
and  the  trumpet  has  a  widely-expanding  mouth 
and  a  recurved  lobed  rim.  The  deep  rich  yellow 
of  the  trumpet  and  the  pale  primrose  tint  of  the 
petals  render  this  Daffodil  extremely  handsome. 
This  princeps  variety  is  largely  grown  in  Holland, 
but  not  nearly  so  much  in  this  country  as  one 
would  think  such  a  fine  Daffodil  would  be.  There 
must  be  something  peculiar  in  the  conditionsunder 
which  Mr.  Wilson  has  managed  to  obtain  such 
gigantic  blooms,  or  he  must  have  had  some  un- 
commonly vigorous  bulbs.  Perhaps  he  will  kindly 
tell  us  how  and  in  what  situation  his  plants  are 
grown. 

Epimedium  plnnatum. — All  the  Barren- 
worts  are  pretty,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  finest 
of  the  species,  which  number  about  a  dozen  or  so 
in  gardens.  It  is  an  evergreen  perennial,  perfectly 
hardy,  and  requires  no  special  treatment,  a 
partially  shaded  spot  and  a  peaty  soil  being  all 
that  it  requires  in  order  to  enable  it  to  fully  de- 
velop itself.  Just  now  it  is  most  attractive,  its 
beautiful  chrome-yellow  flowers  being  produced  in 
dense  spikes  amidst  the  leaves,  with  which  they 
form  a  beautiful  contrast.  The  old  foliage,  which 
at  the  present  time  is  shaded  with  vinous-purple 
like  that  of  the  Mahonia,  is  excellent  for  cutting 
to  mix  with  flowers  in  vases,  in  which  it  lasts  long 
in  good  condition.  Mr.  Stevens  brings  us  some 
fine  specimens  of  this  Barrenwort  from  his  garden 
at  ByUeet,  together  with  several  other  showy  hardy 
plants,  notably  the  Spring  Vetch  (Orobus  vernus), 
the  white  Lungwort  (Pulmonaria  saccharata  alba), 
double-flowered  Periwinkles  (Vinca  major  vio- 
lacea),  and  the  bulbous  Fumitory  (Fumaria  bul- 
bosa),  all  desirable  spring  flowers. 

Irises   and  other    spring    flowers.— 

SiQCe  I  wrote  to  you  some  weeks  ago  on  Iris  reti- 
culata it  has  been  blooming  freely  all  over  my 
garden,  and  I  find  it  very  diflicult  to  distinguish 
between  reticulata  and  Krelagei.  Certainly,  seed 
saved  from  I.  reticulata  has  produced  with  me  the 
deep  red-purple  blooms  of  the  typical  Krelagei, 
and  my  seedlings  have  ranged  from  rich  clear  blue 
to  deep  reddish  purple.  One  of  the  finest  and 
latest  bloomers  now  (March  18)  in  bloom  is  a  very 
large  deep  red  one.  These  Irises  have  been  bloom- 
ing for  two  months,  and  have  been  delightful. 
Bat  how  lovely  the  Iris  now  succeeding  them — 
I.  persica  !  How  exquisitely  delicate  the  colour, 
and  how  sweet  the  perfume  !  I  know  of  no  more 
charming  herald  of  spring.  I  have  had  great 
enjoyment  this  spring  from  seedling  Erythroniums. 
They  bloom  with  the  greatest  freedom,  and  these 
pretty  flowers,  with  Scilla  taurica  and  Chiono- 
doxa Lucilise,  have  shown  a  complete  contempt  for 
the  proximity  of  a  great  city.  When  I  think  of 
the  acres  of  bare  ground  in  thousands  of  gardens 
which  might  at  this  moment  be  teeming  with 
lovely  flowers,  I  cannot  help  writing  of  my  flowers 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  Not  everyone  can  have 
a  spring  garden  like  the  lovely  one  at  Belvoir,  but 
everyone  could  do  something  in  these  early  spring 
days.— H.  Stuart  Wortley. 
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THE  PALM  STOVE  AT  KEW. 

If  to  reproduce  under  artificial  conditions  the 
picturesque,  yet  wild,  lasuriance  of  tropical  vege- 
tation be  considered  to  be  a  great  achievement, 
the  present  appearance  of  the  Palm  stove  at  Kew 
may  be  looked  upon  in  that  light.  Difficulties 
inseparable  from  cultivation  interfere  with 
arrangements  of  this  kind,  but,  notwithstanding 
these  drawbacks,  the  picture  presented  just  now 
in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew  is  such  as  might  be 
met  with  in  tropical  lands ;  indeed,  it  may  not 
unreasonably  be  said  that,  in  the  variety  of  form 
and  number  of  species  crowded  into  its  compara- 
tively small  space,  the  Kew  Palm  stove  surpasses 
what  would  be  met  with  in  a  wild  state  in  any- 
thing like  the  same  area.  Amongst  the  large 
number  of  princely  Palms.whose  straight  columnar 
stems  and  magnificent  heads  of  foliage  tower  up 
one  above  the  other  until  they  touch  the  glass,  we 
find  natives  of  almost  every  portion  of  the  tropical 
world ;  here  an  Australian  Caryota  of  Titanic  di- 


added  by  planting  Caladiums,  Marantas,  Cannas, 
Dichorisandras,  and  similar  plants  possessing 
handsome  foliar  or  floral  characters.  Philoden- 
drons,  creeping  Ficuses,  and  many  other  climbers 
cling  round  the  stems  of  the  Palms,  and  stretch 
across  from  one  to  the  other  in  the  most  natural 
manner.  In  another  portion  of  the  house  is 
arranged  the  unique  collection  of  Cycads,  of  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
vey an  idea.  Our  sketch,  taken  from  a  photograph, 
shows  the  arrangement  of  the  undergrowth,  with 
here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  a  portion  of  some  of 
the  larger  plants.  We  may  add  that,  owing  to  the 
rearrangement  of  some  of  the  large  plants  and  the 
removal  of  some  of  the  head  growth,  many  charm- 
ing views  may  also  now  be  obtained  from  the 
gallery.  B. 

DESIRABLE  BASKET  PLANTS. 

Allow  me  to  add  a  few  more  desirable  basket 
plants  to  those  given  in  The  Garden  (p.  167). 
In  a  warm  house  the  different  Epiphyllums  do 
well  in  baskets,  and  when  grown  in  this  way  their 
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mensions ;  there  a  tall-stemmed,  gracef al-Ieaved 
Seaforthia,  also  from  Australia ;  others,  too,  consist 
of  a  Date  Palm  from  India,  a  fan-leaved  Thrinas 
from  South  America,  another  beautiful  Caryota 
from  Ceylon,  straight  smooth-stemmed  Livistonas 
from  the  Slascarene  Islands,  the  noble  Stevensonia 
grandiflora,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Was  Palm, 
Cerosylon  andicola  and  many  other  rare  and  hand- 
some Palms,  all  of  which  are  here  represented  by 
gigantic  specimens.  Our  illustration  shows  the 
stem  only  of  a  magnificent  tree  of  Sabal  umbra- 
culifera,  the  giant  Fan  Palm  of  the  West  Indies, 
whose  enormous  leaves  and  large  bunches  of  Grape- 
like fruit  are  a  source  of  astonishment  to  visitors. 
The  Screw  Pines  are  equally  large  and  noble, 
towering  up  to  the  roof  and  spreading  their  strong 
arms  out  in  all  directions.  For  Palms  and  Pan- 
dani,  Kew  has  long  been  famous,  the  collections  of 
these  plants  being  unrivalled  in  Europe.  Bamboos, 
whose  straight  shining  stems  shoot  up  to  a  height 
of  60  feet  in  one  year,  and  spread  out  over  their 
shorter  brethren  a  rich  canopy  of  pale  green 
rustling  foliage,  are  as  much  at  home  as  they 
would  be  in  the'Land  of  the  Sun.  The  Bananas, 
whose  noble  leaves  ana  large  bunches  of  fruit  are 
always  attractive,  are  here  arranged  amongst  the 
rest  with  fine  effect.  Beneath  the  shade  of  these 
giants  of  the  Tropics,  Anthuriums  and  other  Aroids, 
Ferns,  stemless  Palms,  and  a  host  of  other  plants 
luxuriate,  whilst  in  summer  the  effect  of  colour  is 


beauty  is  shown  off  to  greater  advantage  than 
when  grafted  on  a  long  naked  stem,  the  practice 
generally  followed  with  regard  to  these  plants. 
Epiphyllums  are  well  adapted  for  large  baskets, 
and  as  they  strike  root  readily,  if  pieces  of  them 
are  inserted  around  the  sides  of  the  basket,  they 
will  grow  away  as  freely  as  if  rooted  before  they 
were  planted  there.  Another  point  to  be  con- 
sidered is  that  Epiphyllums  do  not  readily  suffer 
from  want  of  water;  indeed,  they  fiower  better  if 
ripened  off  a  little  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer,  a  circumstance  which  fits  them  for  use 
in  situations  where  other  plants  would  not  succeed. 
Another  beautiful  class  of  flowering  plants  are 
the  different  species  of  ^Eschynanthus,  all  of 
which  do  well  in  hanging  baskets  if  liberally 
supplied  with  water.  They  do  best  in  a  mixture 
of  peat  and  Sphagnum,  and  in  small  rather  than 
large  baskets.  There  are  several  kinds,  but  we  grow 
only  ^.  Lobbianus  and  grandiflorus,  two  distinct 
kinds  that  require  a  stove  temperature.  JEschy- 
nanthuses  are  better  suited  for  growing  by  them- 
selves than  in  mixed  baskets,  but  a  few  good 
plants  for  the  last  named  purpose  may  be  found 
in  the  shape  of  some  of  the  Philodendrons,  such 
as  melanochrysum,  Lindeni,  Carderi,  &c.,  whose 
richly  coloured  foilage  is  seen  to  advantage  when 
grown  in  this  way.  As  the  ^schynanthuses  soon 
attain  a  good  length,  in  planting  them  it  will  be 
well  to  bring  the  shoots  round  the  outside  of  the 


basket,  and  peg  them  in  position,  when  if  the 
atmosphere  be  congenial,  roots  will  be  produced 
at  intervals  all  along  the  stem,  and  they  will  enter 
the  compost  with  which  the  basket  is  filled. 
After  this,  the  plant  may  be  allowed  to  grow  at 
will,  when  the  drooping  shoots  are  very  pretty. 
The  variegated  Panicum  is  a  common  plant,  but 
none  the  less  desirable  on  that  account  for  use  in 
hanging  baskets,  as  well  as  for  furnishing  the 
edges  of  stages  and  similar  places.  This  I'ani- 
cum  is  much  brighter  coloured  when  hung  up  in 
the  light  than  when  shaded.  Coccocypselum 
discolor  is  a  soft  creeping  perennial,  with  insigni- 
ficant flowers,  but  these  are  succeeded  by  dark 
blue  berries,  that  remain  on  throughout  the  winter 
and  are  very  ornamental.  Pellionia  Daveauana 
bears  pretty  dark  mottled  foilage,  and  does  well 
as  a  basket  plant.  The  more  shaded  it  is,  the 
brighter  are  the  markings  of  the  foliage. 

For  baskets  in  greenhouses  Ficus  repens  and 
radicans  are  both  suitable,  drooping  as  they  do  for 
some  distance  down  in  a  pleasing  and  irregular 
manner.  Stenotaphrum  glabrnm  variegatum  is  a 
little-known  plant,  but  for  hanging  baskets  a  very 
desirable  one.  It  is  a  sort  of  Grass,  with  long, 
creeping  stems,  which  root  at  every  node,  and  is 
there  furnished  with  a  tuft  of  leaves,  some  of 
which  are  variegated  with  white.  When  esta- 
blished it  will  hang  down  for  a  considerable  length 
in  the  form  of  thong-like  shoots,  furnished  every 
2  inches  or  3  inches  apart  with  tufts  of  foliage. 
Both  the  green  and  tricolor  forms  of  Saxifraga 
sarmentosa  make  pretty  greenhouse  basket  plants. 
Asparagus  decumbens  is  also,  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  an  object  of  beauty ;  but  it  is  de- 
ciduous, and  must,  therefore,  not  be  reckoned  on 
during  the  winter.  Convolvulus  mauritanicus  has 
long  trailing  shoots  and  mauve-coloured  flowers, 
which  are  attractive  during  summer. 

Steictlt  hardy  subjects  for  baskets  are 
not  numerous — that  is  to  say,  those  that  are 
attractive  at  all  seasons.  Having  to  flU  a 
number  for  suspending  under  a  portico  in  an 
exposed  position,  I  principally  employed  with 
good  effect  the  different  varieties  of  Ivy,  associat- 
ing with  them  in  some  cases  for  the  sake  of  variety 
Veitch's  Virginian  Creeper  and  some  of  the  Peri- 
winkles. The  baskets  were  lined  with  Moss,  and 
when  planted  the  Ivies  were  secured  by  pegs  to 
their  outside  in  such  a  way  that  after  the  plants 
had  grown  a  little  the  whole  formed  a  globular 
mass  of  Ivy.  They  were  then  allowed  to  grow  at 
will,  when  some  of  the  shoots  festooned  the  sup- 
ports, while  others  hung  straight  downwards,  thus 
forming  an  attractive  and  by  no  means  formal 
series  of  suspended  baskets.  They  have  one  great 
advantage,  inasmuch  as  little  trouble  need  be  ex- 
pended on  them,  provided  they  are  well  supplied 
with  water,  and  baskets  filled  in  this  way  will  last 
for  years.  By  mixing  the  different  varieties  of 
Ivy  with  other  plants,  pretty  and  distinct  arrange- 
ments can  be  formed.  The  larger  Periwinkle  is  a 
good  basket  plant,  and  one  that  succeeds  well 
when  grown  alone.  I  once  saw  some  large  masses 
of  the  common  Polypody  that  had  entirely  taken 
possession  of  a  basket  in  which  they  had  been 
planted,  and  were  then  in  a  very  thriving  condi- 
tion. The  blue-flowered  Campanula  garganica  is 
well  suited  for  suspended  pots  or  baskets  during 
the  summer.  H.  P. 

Oamellias. — Only  those  who  have  a  house  of 
well-established  Camellias  to  cut  from  can  tho- 
roughly appreciate  their  usefulness.  We  com- 
mence cutting,  as  a  rule,  about  the  first  week  in 
December,  and  from  that  time  until  the  end  of  May 
there  is  an  abundance  of  bloom  ;  indeed,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  three  or  four  dozen 
cut  every  other  day  are  scarcely  missed.  The 
structure  devoted  to  them  is  70  feet  long  and  20 
feet  wide,  the  height  to  the  apex  of  the  roof  being 
18  feet;  a  walk  round  the  house  and  a  large  divi- 
sion in  the  centre  reduce  the  actual  dimensions  of 
the  bed  in  which  they  are  growing  to  3b  feet  by 
12  feet.  They  were  planted,  as  near  as  I  can 
gather,  close  upon  seventy  years  ago.  They  reach 
the  glass  at  the  top,  and  several  of  the  stems  are 
over  2  feet  in  circumference.     The  bed  is  a  per 
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feet  mass  of  roots.  It  wonld  be  diffionlt  to  take 
up  the  smallest  portion  of  soil  without  tearing 
away  a  quantity  of  fibre;  consequently  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  get  accurately  at  the  depth  of  the 
bed.  The  original  soil  seems  to  have  been  a  good 
fibrous  loam.  We  have  moved  this  a  little  during 
the  la^t  three  seasons  some  time  in  June,  and  then 
top-dressed  heavily  with  cow  manure.  As  soon  as 
the  pruning  is  over,  the  garden  engine  is  set  to 
worlj  and  used  vigorously  all  through  the  growing 
season,  the  bed  at  all  times  receiving  copious 
supplies  of  clean  water.  We  are  obliged  at  times 
to  be  a  little  careful  to  avoid  scalding  the  foliage, 
so  close  is  it  to  the  glass  Notwithstanding  this, 
a  leaf  is  occasionally  caught.  A  little  air  given 
early  is,  however,  a  great  preventive. — E.  B.  C. 

Bro'wallia  elata.  —  This  is  an  excellent 
subject  for  pot  cultivation,  and  easy  to  manage, 
as  it  is  of  a  hardier  constitution  than  either  Bal- 
sams or  Celosias ;  if  raised  in  gentle  heat,  and 
nursed  therein  for  a  time,  it  will  stand  in  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  a  greenhouse  and  flower 
profusely.  The  blooms,  though  not  large,  are  of  a 
rich  blue,  and  these,  being  borne  on  slender  sprig:9, 
come  in  admirably  for  cutting  and  working  up  in 
bouquets. — D. 

Marguerites. — I  directed  attention  last  au- 
tumn to  the  value  of  these  for  the  winter  decora- 
tion of  the  conservatory,  and  suggested  the  ad- 
visability of  taking  up  large  plants  from  the 
open  ground  at  that  time  for  the  purpose.  Our 
plants,  taken  up  in  the  beginning  of  October,  were 
large  bushes  3  feet  in  diameter  and  nearly  the 
same  in  height,  and  considerable  care  was  neces 
sary  in  their  removal,  potting,  and  subsequent 
attention  for  a  few  days  under  a  north  wall  until 
they  were  shifted  to  the  conservatory.  The 
healthy  foliage,  well  down  to  the  edge  of  the  pot, 
has  held  good  to  the  present  time  (March  14),  and, 
despite  frequent  cutting  for  vase  work,  several  of 
the  plants  have  five  and  six  dozen  expanded 
blooms  on  them.  They  make  a  capital  dense 
background  for  smaller  flowering  plants  or  as 
centres  for  groups,  and  are  of  great  service 
through  the  winter  months,  when  the  stock  of 
Azaleas,  Camellias,  and  other  plants  of  a  similar 
character  are  somewhat  limited.  Hooted  cuttings 
of  the  Marguerites  should  at  once  be  potted  off 
and  grown  along  somewhat  quickly  with  a  view 
to  planting  out  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits. 
We  find  them  to  do  best  on  a  well-worked  border 
thoroughly  exposed  on  all  sides  to  son  and  air. — 
K.  B.  C.         

SHORT  NOTEH.— INDOOR. 


&170.— Pounded  oyster  sheila.— These  are  excellent 
to  mix  with  the  anil  for  Chrysailthemuma.  A  7-iiich  pot- 
ful  would  beerioviyli  for  a  bushel  of  mould.  The  pound<-d 
BheIN  <iui.'ht  to  1),^  used  in  addition  to  the  usual  quantity 
of  decayed  stable  manure. — J.  Douglas. 

514.'S— Whit"  SCile  on  Palma.  -Dissolve  one  bottle 
of  Fowler's  Insecticide  in  two  ([uarts  of  hot  or  boiling 
water,  or  fur  Palms,  Acacias,  or  Pines  safely  in  one  quart. 
With  a  half-wet  spnnce  dn  not  attempt  to  sponge  in  the 
ordinary  way  but  pimply  wet  with  mixture  the  whole  sur- 
f  <ce  of  fhi^  folia^ie.  both  sides,  and  also  stems,  and  in  a  few 
days  syrin,'e  heavily  This  I  consider  still  the  most  safe 
and  effectual  insecticide  for  all  purposes.— E.  B. 

Azalea  amoena  — This  azalea  is  valu  ible  for  forcinsi 
Into  Hower  early  in  the  yea-",  and  useful  in  a  cut  state  ;  but 
it  is  its  perraa-ient  association  with  other  hardy  Azaleas 
and  Rhododendrons  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  attention. 
With  ns  it  grows  and  flowers  in  the  most  luxuriant  manner, 
and  being  evergreen  it  is  the  more  valuable,  atfording,  as 
it  does,  greater  variety.  Soil  in  which  Rhododendrons 
will  grow  will  also  suit  this  Azalea. — J .  C.  C. 

5104.— Lllium  glgranteum.— I  ni.ay  inform  "  P.  D.  D." 
that  if  he  wishes  to  have  flowering  plants  of  this  Lily  every 
yeir  he  must  huve  two  sets  of  plants,  one  in  preparation 
while  the  other  his  reached  the  flowering  stage  The  same 
hiilhs  never  flower  a  second  time,  bnt  they  produce  offsets 
freely.  If  the  strongest  of  these  are  secured  every  year 
and  gr  iwn  on  liberally,  there  should  be  no  difliculty  in 
keeping  np  a  stoct  of  flowering  plants. — J.  C.  C. 

C  jil  boilerd.  I  have  had  one  of  the=e  coiled  pipe  boilers 
in  use  seven  or  eight  years  and  have  therefore  proved  its 
efflciency.  It  is  e.asv  1 1  manage  ;  the  Are  can  be  kept  going 
for  weeks  by  looking  to  it  twice  in  twenty-four  hours  -.  in- 
deed, I  have  had  the  fire  going  twenty-four  hours  without 
any  att.ntion  when  the  weather  is  not  severe,  bnt  by  htok- 
Ing  once  each  diy  I  can  maintain  asteady  heat  all  night  or 
d  *y.  Mine  is  a  t-c  dl  2  inch  pipe  boiler  ;  it  heats  about 
600  feet  of  S-inch  an  1  4  inch  pipe,  and  does  it  well. — C, 
Qbnevkb,  Derbij  Road,  Wood/ord,  Eskx. 


Buoharis  Candida.— I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  confirm  the  statement  in  last  week's  issue  as  to 
the  free-blooming  qualities  of  this  most  graceful 
member  of  a  charming  family.  Last  November  I 
had  a  potful  of  E.  Candida  in  bloom,  and  as  all 
the  bulbs  then  flowered,  and  one  of  them  is  again 
producing  a  spike  a  month  or  so  after  being  re- 
potted, it  proves  that  the  Eucharis  does  not  follow 
the  rule  of  other  bulbs,  such  as  Narcissi,  and 
produce  bloom  but  once  a  year.  I  shall  mark 
the  bulbs  of  E.  amazonica  as  they  flower,  and 
hope  to  be  able  to  report  favourably  on  their  pro- 
ductive powers  also. — J.  T.  Poii,  Miverston. 

Sohizanthus  papllionaceus.  —  This  is 
well  deserving  of  special  notice,  as  the  flowers 
which  it  produces  are  of  the  most  varied  descrip- 
tion, closely  resembling,  in  form  and  markings, 
some  of  the  handsomest  of  our  butterflies  with 
their  wings  outstretched.  As  the  seeds  of  this 
Sohizanthus  are  small,  they  should  be  sown  on  the 
surface  of  finely-sifted  soil,  and  be  only  very 
slightly  buried,  and  then  covered  by  placing  a 
pane  of  glass  over  the  top  of  the  pot,  which  ought 
then  to  be  placed  in  gentle  moist  heat,  where  the 
seed  will  soon  germinate.  To  have  good  specimens 
it  is  necessary  to  have  three  plants  in  a  7-inch  pot, 
as  they  are  rather  spare  and  thin  in  theur  growth, 
but  branch  freely  if  they  get  plenty  of  light, 
Schizanthuses  require  but  little  heat. — S.  D. 

Pine  Barren  Beauty  (Pyxidanthera  barbu- 
lata).— It  is  so  seldom  that  this  pretty  pigmy 
evergreen  shrub  is  seen,  particularly  at  exiiibitions, 
that  the  fact  that  it  was  shown  on  Tuesday  at 
South  Kensington  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  came 
from  Mr.  Robert  Veitch's  nursery  at  Exeter  having, 
we  believe,  been  imported  direct  from  its  native 
haunts  in  the  Pine  barrens  of  New  Jersey.  It 
is  a  tiny  creeping  moss-like  plant  with  evergreen 
leaves  like  those  of  some  Saxifrages.  The  flowers, 
which  are  stalkless,  are  about  half  an  inch  across, 
white  and  starlike,  and  studded  prof usely  over  the 
whole  plant.  Unfortunately,  this  pretty  alpine  plant 
possesses  the  reputation  for  being  what  is  termed 
a  "  miffy "  grower,  few  succeeding  in  growing 
it  well,  tienerally,  however,  this  may  be  attributed 
to  placing  it  on  an  exposed  part  of  the  rock  garden 
which  may  suit  the  majority  of  alpines,  but  not 
this.  We  have  seen  it  thriving  admirably  in  low, 
but  not  wet,  spots  of  the  rock  garden  in  partial 
shade  and  in  a  sandy  peat  soil.  Such  a  gem 
among  alpines  as  this  is  well  worthy  a  little  extra 
attention  in  the  way  of  cultivation. — W.  G. 

Eucharis  amazonica.— As  "  J.  S.  W. " 
still  doubts  the  possibility  of  flowering  this 
Eucharis  more  than  once  during  the  same  year,  I 
can  truthfully  assert  that  it  is  possible  to  bloom  it 
more  than  once  within  a  period  of  three  months, 
which   I   proved  through  an  accident  as  follows. 

At  a  place  which  we  will  call  W this  Eucharis 

was  in  great  request  both  in  a  cut  state  and  as 
decorative  flowering  plants.  For  the  latter  pur- 
pose we  had  it  in  G-incb  pots,  five  bulbs  being  in 
each  ;  the^e  were  grown  in  a  rich  open  compost  on 
a  bottom  heat  of  80°,  and  in  an  atmospheric  tem- 
perature of  from  70°  to  75°  and  on  the  resting 
system.  The  five  bulbs  in  one  of  these  pots  pro- 
duced a  spike  of  bloom  each  and  were  in  due 
time  taken  into  the  house  where,  to  counter- 
balance the  change  of  temperature,  they  received 
very  little  water  ;  in  fact  they  were  kept  too  dry, 
being  arranged  in  a  group  of  plants  in  a  rather 
dark  place.  When  the  last  blooms  faded  the  pot 
was  taken  back  to  its  former  quarters  in  the  hope 
of  inducing  the  bulbs  to  make  a  few  leaves,  as 
those  that  were  still  hanging  to  them  did  not  look 
too  bright.  Instead,  however,  of  producing  leaves 
each  bulb  sent  up  another  flower-spike,  the  flowers 
on  which  were  expanded  within  ten  weeks  from 
the  time  when  It  came  into  bloom  on  the  former 
occasion,  and,  as  will  be  supposed,  this  did  not  add 
to  the  health  or  appearance  of  the  plants.  The 
blooms,  too,  were  without  substance,  small  and 
unlike  those  which  I  saw  at  Wortley  Hall  the  fol- 
lowing November  ;  sufficient  proof  was,  however, 
furnished  that  this  Eucharis  can  be  flowered  more 
than  once  during  the  same  year.  To  see  this 
Eucharis  at  its  best  it  must  be  grown  in  strong 


bottom  heat,  and  must  receive  periodical  rests, 
either  in  a  cool  house  or  by  keeping  it  on  the  side 
of  dryness  for  a  time. — J.  R.  D.  P. 

Lath  blinds  for  shading.  —  Whoever 
should  take  in  hand  the  manufacture  of  the  claims, 
or  lath  blinds,  so  much  used  in  France,  with  a  view 
of  producing  them  at  a  sufficiently  cheap  rate  to 
allow  of  their  becoming  really  popular  in  this 
country,  would  confer  a  benefit  upon  all  who  have 
to  grow  plants  under  glass.  We  have  cheap  glass 
and  cheap  wood,  but  we  have  no  system  of 
shading  which  is  at  the  same  time  cheap,  durable, 
and  manageable.  It  seems  strange  that  whilst  we 
have  made  such  rapid  and  good  progress  in  the 
art  of  building  and  heating,  we  should  in  a  mat- 
ter almost  equally  important  have  remained  so 
long  nearly  stationary.  As  regards  blinds,  the 
clumsy  and  often  unmanageable  roller  blind,  and 
which  is  so  diflioult  of  application  to  large  houses, 
is  almost  all  the  English  grower  thinks  of  employ- 
ing in  lieu  of  permanent  shading.  For  a  long 
time  past  Continental  plant  growers  have  recog- 
nised the  many  advantages  which  attend  the  use 
of  lath  blinds,  and  it  is  probable  that  if  we  are  to 
obtain  them  at  a  cheap  enough  rate  to  allow  of 
their  extensive  employment,  we  shall  have  to  look 
to  foreign  manufacturers  to  supply  them.  It  is 
possible — as  in  the  case  of  cloches,  which  are  now 
so  reasonable  in  price  as  to  place  them  within  the 
reach  of  all — an  increased  demand  for  a  cheap 
article  may  stimulate  manufacturers  to  produce 
it.— J.  C.  B. 

Balsams. — These  are  almost  indispensable  in 
summer,  when,  if  well  grown,  they  make  a  grand 
display  and  fill  up  a  void  that  few  other  plants 
can  do.  To  have  them  in  bloom  early  and  keep 
up  a  long  continued  succession  it  is  necessary  to 
make  two  or  three  sowings.  The  first  should  be 
made  now,  but  as  the  plants  are  liable  to  draw 
when  raised  while  the  days  are  short,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  they  be  placed,  immediately  after  the 
seeds  germinate,  on  a  shelf  well  up  to  the  light, 
and  in  a  house  where  the  temperature  ranges  be- 
tween 60°  and  80°,  a  degree  of  heat  which  Balsams 
enjoy.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  show  the  rough 
leaf,  the  plants  should  be  potted  singly  in  3-inch 
pols,  and  in  doing  this  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sink 
the  stem  an  inch  or  so  in  the  soil,  and  keep  on 
dropping  it  at  each  potting,  till  at  the  final  shift 
the  lower  branches  are  brought  on  a  level  with  the 
rim  of  the  pot.  This  makes  the  plants  dwarf  and 
bushy,  and  benefits  them  in  other  ways,  as  they 
root  out  round  the  buried  stems,  and  the  great 
quantity  of  feeders  there  formed  adds  to  their 
strength.  Balsams  require  rich  soil,  and  if  the 
manure  to  be  used  be  well  decayed  the  propor- 
tions used  may  be  equal  to  that  of  the  loam. 
Although  the  position  just  mentioned  is  most 
suitable  for  the  plants  now,  by-and-bj,  as  the 
season  becomes  more  advanced,  they  may  be 
grown  in  perfection  in  a  pit  or  frame,  plunged  in 
fermenting  material,  the  moist  heat  from  which 
is  highly  congenial  to  them,  and  just  meets  their 
requirements. — S.  D. 


THE  COTTON  PLANT. 
(GOSSYPIUM   HEBBACEUM.) 

This,  although  interesting  chiefly  because  of  its 
yielding  a  vegetable  product  of  great  commercial 
value,  deserves  cultivation  for  its  large  yellow 
Hibiscus-like  flowers  and  the  wool-ball-like  cap- 
sules which  succeed  them.  A  well-grown  specimen 
of  it  could  not  fail  to  prove  attractive.  Its  cultural 
requirements  are  extremely  simple,  and  the  seeds 
are  easily  obtained.  At  Kew  plants  of  it  may  be 
seen  in  the  economic  houses,  but  these  fail  to  give 
any  idea  of  the  beauty  of  a  really  well-grown 
specimen,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  exhibited  in 
a  dry  state  in  the  museum,  and  which  appears  to 
have  been  grown  in  the  United  48tates.  Liberal 
treatment  and  a  warm,  moist  house  would  no 
doubt  produce  perfect  Cotton  Plants  in  about  six 
months  from  the  time  of  sowing.  In  the  Southern 
United  States,  now  the  great  cotton-growing 
region  of  the  world,  the  seeds  are  sown  in  March 
or  April  much  as  we  sow  Turnip  seed.  They 
germinate  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  in  about 
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a  fortnight  after  germinating  the  seedlings 
are  thinned  out.  In  from  three  to  four 
months  from  sowing  the  plants  are  in  bloom, 
and  as  the  flowers  fall  the  capsules  rapidly  swell 
and  continue  to  form  and  develop  until  frost  nips 
them.  The  cotton  pods  are  piclied  as  they  ripen, 
otherwise  they  would  hang  on  the  plants  a  long 
time.  There  is  no  reason  why  handsome  pot  spe- 
cimens of  the  Cotton  Plant  should  not  be  grown 
in  this  country  by  following  the  main  lines  adopted 
for  its  cultivation  on  a  gigantic  scale  in  America. 
The  flowers  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  but,  lilie 
those  of  many  of  the  plants  of  the  Malva  family, 
they  last  only  about  a  day.  Being  produced,  how- 
ever, very  freely,  their  fugacious  character  would 
notrob  the  plantsof  their  beauty ;  andas  each  flower 
is  followed  by  a  ball  of  white  fleece,  which  will 
remain  on  the  plant  as  long  as  it  is  allowed  to  do 
so,  it  will  be  seen  how  handsome  a  well-managed 
Cotton  Plant  must  be.  The  use  of  cotton  for 
clothing  and  other  purposes  is  almost  pre-historic. 
Herodotus  found  it  so  nsed  in  India  2000  years 


The  Cotton  Plant  {Qos8i;pium  herbaceum). 

ago.  He  says,  "  Certain  wild  trees  bear  wool  in- 
stead of  fruit,  that  in  beauty  and  quality  exceeds 
that  of  sheep,  and  the  Indians  mal^e  clothing  from 
these  trees."  As  an  instance  of  the  development 
of  the  cotton  industry  in  this  country,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  whereas  in  1800  the  cotton  im- 
ports did  not  exceed  500,000  cwt.,  in  1882  they 
amounted  to  15,794,000  cwt.  In  India  the  species 
generally  cultivated  is  G.  herbaoeum,  whilst  in  the 
United  ijtates  G.  barbadense  is  preferred.        B. 


Orchids. 

ST.  ALBANS  ORCHID  NURSERIES. 

Who,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  predicted  the 
enormous  Orchid  trade  that  now  exists  in  this 
country,  and  who  would  have  thought  that  the 
demand  for  Orchids  would  have  given  rise  to  such 
vast  establishments  for  cultivating  them  as  one 
now  finds  at  St.  Albans.  It  has  often  been  re- 
marked that  one  of  the  chief  mysteries  in  con- 
nection with  gardening  now-a-days  is  the  destina- 
tion of  the  tlaousands,  and  we  might  say  tens  of 
thousands,  of  Orchids  which  find  their  way  into 
this  country  every  year.  A  fair  estimate  of  the 
enormous  extent  to  which  Orchid  importing  is 
carried  on  may  be  derived  from  the  principal  auc- 
tion rooms  for  their  sale  in  London,  but  in  order 
to  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  the  present 
magnitude  of  this  industry  the  deputs  of 
the  Orchid  importers  must  be  visited.  At 
these  places  only  can  one  derive  a  correct  idea 
of  how  the  perpetual  influx  of  material  which 
supplies  the  Orchid  sale  rooms  is  maintained. 
Moreover,  anyone  inspecting  these  establishments 
cannot  fail  to  pick  up  many  "  hints  "  in  connection 
with  Orchid  growing. 

The  largest  Orchid-importing  establishment  in 
this  country  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Messrs.  Sander 
and  Co.,  of  St.  Albans,  which  we  visited  a  few 
days  since.  About  a  year  ago,  when  seeing  this 
nursery  for  the  first  time,  we  were  amazed  at  the 


enormous  quantities  of  Orchids  there  and  the 
capacious  structures  built  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. Since  then,  however,  the  place  has  been  al- 
most doubled  in  extent,  and  when  completed  will 
unquestionably  be  the  most  extensive  Orchid  nur- 
sery in  existence.  Special  interest,  too,  attaches 
to  this  nursery,  inasmuch  as  the  houses  have  all 
been  erected  on  a  carefully  studied  plan,  founded 
on  a  wide  experience  of  the  requirements  of  the 
particular  classes  of  Orchids  intended  to  be  grown 
in  them.  The  houses  erected  for  cool  Orchids  vary 
considerably  in  details  of  construction  from  those 
in  which  the  Brazilian  and  East  Indian  kinds  are 
grown ;  and  as  many  of  the  details  are  quite 
original,  those  who  contemplate  the  erection  of 
Orchid  houses  would  do  well  to  see  for  themselves 
the  style  of  Orchid  house  building  here  carried  out. 
As  we  gave  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the 
most  noteworthy  features  of  the  houses  erected 
at  the  time  of  our  last  visit,  it  is  needless  to  again 
advert  to  them,  but  the  new  houses  well  deserve 
attention. 

These  new  houses  are  sis  in  number,  thus 
making  in  all  twelve  houses  already  erected  at 
this  nursery,  and  as  they  average  some  300  feet  in 
length  their  total  length  would  extend  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile.  All  the  houses  run  nearly  due 
north  and  south,  which  Mr.  Sanders  considers  to 
be  the  best  position  for  Orchid  houses.  The  first- 
built  houses  have  their  north  ends  opening  into  a 
capacious  potting  and  packing  shed,  while  the 
new  structures  open  into  a  glazed  corridor ;  there- 
fore a  visitor,  once  in  the  nursery,  can  go  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  houses  without  once  going 
into  the  open  air.  The  corridor  is  placed  against 
a  high  north  wall,  thereby  effectually  sheltering 
the  houses  from  cold  winds  in  winter. 

The  new  house  intended  exclusively  for  Vandas 
is  a  grand  structure,  about  300  feet  in  length  by 
31  feet  in  width,  and  of  proportionate  height ;  it 
is  provided  with  an  abundant  provision  for  heat- 
ing and  ventilating.  In  its  construction,  the  aim 
was  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  light  compatible 
with  eSicient  strength  ;  therefore  the  rafters  are 
stout  and  the  panes  of  glass  large.  The  wood- 
work of  this  and  of  the  other  new  houtes  consists 
entirely  of  pitch  pine,  and  instead  of  being  painted 
in  the  usual  way,  it  receives  two  coats  of  oil  and 
one  of  varnish.  This  plan,  Mr.  Sanders  thinks,  will 
render  it  quite  as  durable  as  the  usual  coats  of 
paint,  and  will  obviate  the  troublesome  periodical 
invasion  of  painters.  Moreover,  the  appearance 
of  the  varnished  rafters  is  much  better  than  that 
of  painted  ones.  The  interior  of  this  house 
will  be  fitted  with  stages,  so  as  to  lift  the  plants 
up  as  near  as  can  be  done  to  the  light.  The  other 
new  houses  erected  are  on  a  similar  scale  and 
pattern,  but  the  house  intended  expressly  for 
PhalKuop^ids  varies  considerably  from  the  Vanda 
house  in  details.  A  novel  idea,  carried  out  in  this 
house,  is  in  having  a  capacious  tank,  about  18 
inches  in  depth,  in  the  middle.  This  is  constructed 
of  brick,  cemented  inside  and  hermetically  scaled, 
so  that  the  water  it  contains  may  be  in  connection 
with  that  in  the  boiler,  and  consequently  be  but 
slightly  lower  in  temperature.  The  object  in 
having  this  water-heated  tank  is  to  maintain  an 
even  temperature  in  the  house,  which  Mr.  Sanders 
considers  so  important  in  Phalitnopsis  culture. 
Rows  of  (j-inch  hot-water  pipes  run  throughout  the 
length  of  the  house  on  either  side  and  traverse 
the  tanks  of  rain  water  used  for  watering  the 
plants ;  these  will  of  course  give  off  an  imperceptible 
evaporation.  This  house,  too,  is  ventilated  on  a 
novel  plan.  It  consists  of  shafts  sunk  in  the  out- 
i-ide  walls  at  intervals  of  a  few  feet  apart;  these 
shafts  extend  to  the  ground  line,  where  the  air 
enters  the  house  by  an  opening  effected  by  the 
removal  of  a  brick  in  the  wall,  the  air  thus  set  at 
liberty  passing  over  four  rows  of  heated  pipes 
before  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  plants. 

Flowering  Orchids. — Now  that  the  flower- 
tide  of  Orchids  is  almost  at  its  height,  the  houses 
here,  as  may  be  imagined,  present  a  most  beauti- 
ful appearance,  particularly  those  occupied  by 
Cattleyas  and  Odontoglossums.  The  magnificent 
Cattleya  house,  about  250  feet  by  30  feet,  was  in- 
describably gay    with  C.  Trianaa  in  endless   va- 1 


rieties  and  the  pretty  C.  Percivaliana.  This 
house  is  admirably  arranged  for  displaying  to  ad- 
vantage an  array  of  flowering  plants.  Along  the 
top  of  the  central  stage  is  an  elevated  pathway 
with  headway  under  the  ridge  suflicient  for  visitors 
to  walk  comfortably.  On  either  side  of  this  path- 
way the  stages  slope  right  and  left,  one  side  being 
occupied  by  I'ercival's  Cattleya,  the  other  by 
Triana's,  and  the  visitor  can  overlook  the  whole. 
Of  both  of  these  Cattleyas  there  was  a  most  ex- 
tensive and  beautiful  display  of  flowers  a  few 
days  ago.  There  must  have  been  several  hun- 
dreds of  flowers  open,  the  whole  forming  one  of 
the  finest  exhibitions  of  Orchids  we  have  ever 
seen,  and  in  order  to  lend  more  grace  to  the 
otherwise  stiff  growth  of  the  Cattleyas  there  was 
a  good  sprinkling  of  Maiden-hair  Ferns  among 
the  plants  which  much  enhanced  the  effect. 

Seeing  that  this  nursery  is  the  birthplace,  so  to 
speak,  of  Percival's  Cattleya,  one  may  suppose 
that  it  would  be  represented  here  in  the  highest 
perfection,  and  so  it  is.  Although  we  have  seen 
numbers  of  varieties  of  it  good,  bad,  and  of  aver- 
age merit,  we  had  no  conception  of  its  extreme 
beauty  until  we  saw  it  here  flowering  by  the 
thousand  face  to  face  with  the  gorgeous  Triana's 
Cattleya.  In  such  an  extensive  gathering  there 
were,  of  course,  many  varieties — some  as  inferior  as 
any  we  have  seen,  but  there  was  a  large  prepon- 
derance of  fine  varieties,  and  some  were  of  super- 
lative merit,  and  one  in  particular  we  regarded  as 
the  very  finest  we  had  seen,  the  flowers  being  re- 
markable for  size — as  large  as  those  of  a  Trianai 
— and  exquisitely  coloured.  The  lip  was  the  most 
remarkable  feature,  as  it  was  so  broad,  shallow, 
beautifully  frilled,  and  of  an  intensely  deep  colour. 
The  majority  of  the  plants  here  are  large,  and 
some  are  enormous  masses,  which  have  developed 
a  large  number  of  plump  bulbs  since  they  were 
imported.  One  could  see  here  the  remarkable 
floriferousness  of  this  Cattleya.  On  one  plant 
there  were  no  fewer  than  eighteen  expanded 
flowers,  and  another  in  an  8.}-inch  pot  had  seven 
flowering  bulbs  I  It  is  evident  that  the  dis- 
paraging remarks  that  have  been  levelled  against 
this  pretty  new  Cattleya  have  not  been  prejudicial 
to  the  sale  of  it,  for  it  is  here  in  perpetual 
demand. 

Cattleya  Trian-e  is  another  great  speciality 
here,  having  been  imported  on  an  enormous  scale. 
As  in  the  case  of  Percivaliana,  there  were  hundreds 
of  expanded  flowers  of  this  Cattleya,  and  in  such 
variety  I  Every  conceivable  variation  of  shade, 
size,  and  form  that  is  possible  to  find  in  the  species 
could  here  be  seen.  Judging  by  the  paucity  of 
inferior  varieties,  we  should  think  that  the  collec- 
tor of  this  particular  importation  struck  the  right 
vein  for  good  forms,  for  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the 
flowers  opened  seemed  to  partake  of  the  round- 
lipped,  stout-substanced  flowers  so  much  sought 
after  by  connoisseurs.  Running  through  the  whole 
of  the  collection,  we  could  single  out  some  half-a- 
dozen  varieties  which  would  rival  the  finest  named 
forms,  not  even  excepting  such  as  Russelliana, 
Backhousiana,  Dodgsoni,  and  others ;  in  fact,  the 
chief  of  this  firm  does  not  consider  he  possesses  a 
really  first-rate  Trianai  unless  it  is  equal,  or  even 
superior  to  Russelliana,  which  is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  type  of  a  Trianaj  of  the  highest 
merit.  Among  the  half-a-dozen  forms  we  con- 
sidered the  finest  in  the  collection  was  one  having 
large  and  admirable  flowers,  with  broad,  pure 
white  sepals,  and  short-necked  labellum,  with 
rounded  lobe,  possessing  the  most  intense 
colour  we  have  ever  seen  in  a  Cattleya.  This 
splendid  form  was  more  like  the  finest  Mendeli 
than  a  Trians.  It  was,  we  learn,  not  allowed  to 
remain  at  St.  Albans  after  it  expanded  its  flowers, 
having  been  secured  by  a  well-kuown  Cattleya 
fancier  a  day  or  so  after  we  saw  it.  There  were 
numerous  other  noteworthy  varieties,  but  they 
were  not  named  ;  besides,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
describe  them  intelligibly.  This  new  house  seems 
admirably  adapted  for  Cattleya  culture,  it  being 
light  and  arranged  so  that  a  humid  atmosphere 
can  be  maintained  just  when  the  plants  require  it. 
One  need  only  see  the  plants  themselves  in  order 
to  prove  this.    Some  enormous  imported  masses 
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have  developed  bulbs  larger  even  than  those  made 
in  their  native  haants.  If  this  were  not  the  case, 
there  would  not  be  such  an  array  of  bloom. 
Very  seldom  can  a  Cattleya  Trianfe  be  seen 
carrying  three  spikes  of  bloom  and  four  blooms 
each  spike.  But  such  an  instance  occurred  in  this 
nursery  and  we  believe  the  plant  may  now  be  seen 
in  bloom. 

Other  Cattleyas  which  are  imported  and 
grown  here  on  a  similarly  large  scale  are  C. 
amethystoglossa,  which  also  contributed  to  the 
display  of  flowering  Orchids.  Then  there  is  C. 
Mossiae  by  the  thousand,  also  C.  gigas  and 
its  allies,  imperialis  and  Sanderiana;  the  latter, 
by  the  way,  is  cultivated  here  admirably  in  the 
warm  end  of  the  Cattleya  house  ;  and  as  some  one 
was  enquiring  in  The  Gakden  a  short  time  since 
with  respect  to  its  treatment,  we  might  mention 
that  here  it  is  grown  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in 
winter.  This,  Mr.  Sanders  assured  us,  is  the  way 
to  manage  it ;  therefore  an  Odontoglossum  house 
ought  to  be  its  quarters  in  summer  and  the  East 
Indian  house  in  winter.  The  new  Gaskelliana,  also 
a  Sanderian  importation,  is  thought  highly  of  here. 
In  growth  it  resembles  Warneri,  while  the  flowers 
are  in  the  way  of  those  of  Mendeli. 

Besides  Cattleyas,  the  neighbouring  genus  Lcclia 
is  grandly  represented  here,  particularly  by  L. 
elegans,  of  which  there  are  without  doubt  the 
finest  masses  that  have  ever  been  brought  to  this 
country.  Some  of  these  masses  bear  as  many  as 
100,  and  one  cannot  have  fewer  than  200  bulbs. 
A  new  form  of  L.  anceps,  not  the  new  white 
Williamsiana,  which  also  originated  here,  is  said 
to  be  finer  than  any  yet  introduced.  The  stick  of 
this  pricele.5s  plant  receives  a  deal  of  attention, 
and  its  flowering  is  looked  forward  to  with  much 
interest.  L.  purpurata  and  other  common  L:^;lias 
are  of  course  grown  in  similarly  large  quan- 
tities. 

The  ODONTOGLOSsnJls  are  the  one  great  fea- 
ture of  the  establishment;  house  after  house  is 
-  filled  with  nothing  but  O.  crispum  and  Pescatorei, 
the  two  principal  species,  and  of  these  there 
are  no  fewer  than  100,000  plants.  Imagine  the 
varieties  that  must  be  perpetually  cropping  up 
amongst  this  astounding  number.  At  the  present 
time  the  housefuls  of  established  masses  are  beset 
with  thickets  of  flower-spikes,  which  in  a  short 
time  will  reveal  a  paradise  of  Orchid  love- 
liness. One  house,  containing  about  25,000 
plants,  nearly  all  showing  flower,  will  in  itself 
be  well  worth  the  visit  to  see.  Already  there 
are  numbers  of  plants  of  0.  crispum,  O.  I'es- 
catorei,  and  a  host  of  hybrids  in  bloom. 
These  hybrids  comprise  an  exceedingly  valuable 
collection,  on  which  the  firm  justly  prides  itself. 
It  is  the  outcome  of  the  thousands  of  imported 
plants  that  have  flowered  here  during  the  last  few 
years.  To  describe  them  would  be  impossible, 
and  it  is  almost  as  impossible  to  reconcile  them  to 
the  multitudinous  names  which  have  been  given  to 
this  debatable  class  of  hybrid  Orchids.  Most  of 
them  are  extremely  lovely  in  colour,  and  they 
possess  a  great  diversity  of  form  and  habit  of 
growth.  A  good  many  come  under  the  category 
of  crispum  hybrids;  others  have  more  atfinity  with 
gloriosum  ;  while  others  may  be  relegated  to  the 
Halli  and  luteo-purpureum  classes.  There  was  a 
wonderfully  fine  Halli  leucoglossum  in  full  beauty 
when  we  were  there ;  also  an  e.'icellent  baphican- 
thiim,  and  a  Pescatorei  remarkable  for  the  large 
rich  blotches  on  the  lip  and  petals.  Among  the 
pure  Alexandr?e  or  crispum  type  there  were  some 
superb  varieties— indeed,  scarcely  an  inferior  fcjrm 
could  be  seen  throughout  the  whole  of  the  houses. 
One  had  enormous  flowers,  measuring  fully  4^ 
inches  across.  Another  was  the  exact  counterpart 
of  the  form  of  O.  crispum  which  the  late  Serjeant 
Cox  so  highly  prized ;  the  flowers  are  much  above 
the  average  size,  the  pe^als  very  broad  and  much 
fringed,  pure  white  with  a  few  bold  blotches. 
Anyone  desirous  of  seeing  Odontoglo^sums  grown 
on  a  wholesale  scale  can  do  so  here,  indeed.  In 
some  of  the  houses  the  imported  plants  are 
planted  out  on  shelves  of  peaty  soil  until  they  are 
established ;  they  are  then  lifted  and  potted  to 
make  room  for  fresh  consignments.   These  houses, 


containing  as  they  do  some  30,000  plants  each, 
have  an  imposing  effect. 

Other  Odontog  lossums  that  are  imported  here 
largely  are  O.  citrosmum  and  varieties,  of  which 
there  was  a  large  importation  ju>t  arrived  in 
excellent  condition ;  0.  OErstedi,  the  pretty 
little  alpine  Orchid,  which  everyone  admires 
when  in  bloom ;  O.  vexillarium,  O.  P^oezli,  O. 
Edwardi,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  Or- 
chids lately  introduced;  O.  madrense,  a  species 
of  which  there  has  been  far  too  little  in  the 
country  hitherto ;  and  0.  Pescatorei  Lehmanni, 
one  of  the  most  distinct  varieties  of  all,  best  de- 
scribed as  having  the  bulb  of  Pescatorei  and  the 
flower  of  0.  crispum.  O.  Kossi  majus  was  a  great 
attraction.  A  row  of  suspended  panfuls  extend- 
ing nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  house  was 
completely  covered  with  flowers,  some  of  which 
represented  the  finest  forms  we  have  seen, 
several  being  identical  with  the  rubescens  variety. 
Before  leaving  the  Odontoglossum  houses  we 
ought  to  mention  a  somewhat  novel  labour- 
saving  contrivance  which  Mr.  Sanders  has  lately 
introduced  in  the  cool  houses,  where  an  abundance 
of  atmospheric  moisture  is  required.  This  con- 
sists of  a  length  of  half-inch  gas  piping,  which  is 
fixed  beneath  the  middle  stages  and  connected 
with  the  main  water  supply  pipes,  At  intervals 
of  a  few  feet  in  this  pipe  boles  are  made,  so  that 
on  the  water  being  turned  on  by  means  of  taps,  a 
spray  is  distributed,  not  only  on  the  beds  beneath 
the  stages,  but  on  the  paths  and  walls.  It  is  a 
capital  idea,  and  one  that  would  be  well  worth 
introduction  into  private  gardens,  as  it  saves  so 
much  labour  in  syringing.  The  original  nursery 
in  the  town  is  now  set  apart  almost  entirely  for  the 
general  collection  of  Orchids,  which,  as  may  be 
imagined,  is  a  singularly  rich  one,  seeing  that  the 
firm  has  during  the  last  few  years  scoured  almost 
every  part  of  the  Tropics  for  new  Orchids.  Space, 
however,  forbids  us  going  further  in  transcribing 
the  notes  we  took  here,  and  therefore  must  be 
content  to  remark  that  we  saw  some  imported 
consignments  of  new  Orchids,  new  species  of 
Vandas,  Aerides,  and  the  like,  which,  it  is  said, 
will  astonish  the  Orchid  world  presently.  One 
sees  at  this  nursery  the  large  collection  of 
Masdevallias  rich  in  species  and  varieties,  includ- 
ing what  is  said  to  be  a  yellow  M.  Harryana  ! 
Can  it  really  be  so  ?  Odontoglossum  vexillarium 
and  other  species  requiring  a  warmer  temperature 
than  the  others  are  here  also,  and  among  the 
flowering  plants  we  saw  the  new  O.  Hrubyanum, 
which  may  best  be  described  as  a  pure  white 
0.  cirrhosum,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  in 
having  a  more  attenuated  labellum.  It  is,  we 
consider,  a  gain  to  even  the  already  long  list  of 
Odontoglossums.  A  good  many  Cypripeds  were 
in  bloom,  among  them  being  the  golden  form  of 
C.  viUosum  named  aureum.  The  flowering  of  the 
new  C.  Robelini  is  anticipated  anxiously,  it 
having  been  so  largely  imported  by  this  firm.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  very  fine  plant  midway  between  C. 
lae^igatum  and  Stonei.  This  old  nursery,  though 
very  small  compared  with  the  new  one  close  by 
St.  Albans  Station,  is  crammed  full  with  Orchids 
as  it  possibly  can  be,  and  it  would  astonish  not  a 
few  Orchid  growers  if  they  saw  how  healthy  the 
plants  are  when  grown,  as  they  are,  almost  on  top 
of  each  other.  The  rule  here  seems  to  be  small 
pots  and  abundance  of  moisture  during  active 
growth,  a  cool  temperature,  and  plenty  of  light 
and  ventilation. 


Phajus  tuberoulosus.  —  It  is  remarked  in 
The  Garden  (p.  178)  that  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  the  way  in  which  we  have  grown  this 
Phajus.  I  therefore  send  you  the  following  par- 
ticulars :  Oar  plants  have  been  grown  on  the  north- 
west side  of  a  span-roofed  house,  close  to  the 
glass,  in  a  temperature  from  G.5"  to  70°.  We  keep 
the  sun  from  them  as  much  as  possible.  They 
are  potted  in  equal  parts  of  peat  and  Moss,  with 
plenty  of  crocks  and  charcoal  as  drainage.  When 
making  their  growth,  they  require  an  abundance 
of  water  at  the  roots.  We  find  it  necessary  to 
frequently  sponge  the  plants,  as  red  spider,  thrips. 


and  green  fly  are  particularly  fond  of  them.  Last 
year  from  three  plants  we  had  three  spikes,  on 
which  eighteen  flowers  opened.  This  year  from 
the  same  plants  we  have  had  five  spikes,  which 
gave  us  twenty-four  flowers  in  all. — R.  BiLLIALD, 
Laurie  Park,  Lorver  Sydehham. 


ORCHIDS  AT  PRIORWOOD,  MELROSE. 
Having  occasion  to  be  in  Meliose  lately,  I  took 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Alexander  Curle'd 
collection  of  Orchids,  which,  under  Mr  Sharp's 
careful  treatment  look  well  and  healthy.  Mr. 
Curie  prefers  a  selection  to  a  collection.  The 
Vandas  form  a  striking  feature  arranged  as  they 
are  down  the  centre  of  the  middle  bed  n  the  warm 
house.  Vanda  tricolor,  Dalkeith  variety,  nearly  5 
feet  high ;  V.  suavis,  Chatsworth  variety,  and  others 
are  all  well  represented  ;  round  these  in  the  centre 
bed  are  arranged  Dendrobes,  Cattleyas,  &c. ;  and 
inside  stages  Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  and  others, 
the  whole  making  up  a  fine  houseful.  A  variety 
of  Cattleya  speciosissima  in  flower  when  I  was 
there  was  very  striking  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  were 
of  the  ordinary  colour,  but  the  lip  is  a  rich  crim- 
son-purple with  a  fimbriated  margin  of  same  co- 
lour as  that  of  the  sepals  and  petals,  the  purple 
running  right  up  the  throat  with  a  dash  of 
primrose-yellow  on  each  side  Dendrobium  fim- 
briatum  bore  six  of  its  beautiful  golden  clusters. 
Cattleya  Triana;  alba  had  a  fine  large  flower,  and 
C.  amethystoglossa  was  also  good.  What  asto- 
nished me  was  the  excellent  way  in  which  Den- 
drobium Jamesianum  and  its  companion,  D.  in- 
fundibulum,  were  growing  along  with  Aerides  and 
Saccolabiums.  These,  generally  considered  to  be 
cool-house  Dendrobes,  had  bulbs  over  3  feet  long 
and  stout  in  proportion,  and  Mr.  Sharp  told  me 
they  flowered  splendidly  last  year.  Cattleya 
Mossine,with  seventeen  flower-sheaths,  will  be  fine 
shortly  ;  the  Cattleya  labiata  Percivaliana  lately 
figured  from  Messrs  Ireland  &  Thomson's  nursery, 
and  which  Mr.  Curie  has  just  added  to  his  collec- 
tion, was  over,  but  had  been  in  great  beauty. 
Vanda  Sanderiana,  though  small,  was  rooting 
well.  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  with  growths 
fully  5  feet  in  height,  had  been  also  \,ell  flowered, 
but  was  past  ;  Dendrobium  Ainsworthi  showed 
well  for  bloom.  In  the  cool  houses  the  Masdeval- 
lias, such  as  M.  Shuttleworthi,  M.  bella,  M,  Chi- 
merje,  kc  ,were  growing  freely,  their  foliage  being 
fresh  and  clean  looking.  Odontoglossum  Halli 
xanthoglossum,  with  over  thirty  flowers  on  the 
spike,  was  a  striking  plant ;  0.  blandum  was  also 
well  flowered.  Mr.  Curie's  garden  adjoins  the 
far-famed  Melrose  Abbey,  and  lies  at  the  foot  of 
the  Eildon  Hills.  The  old  Pear  and  Apple  trees, 
no  doubt  planted  by  the  monks,  still  continue  to 
bear  fruit,  although  they  look  very  gnarled  and 
stunted.  The  view  from  the  garden,  looking 
towards  the  ruined  abbey,  is  very  interesting. 

D.  A.  C. 

Anemones  aa  annuals.— Judging  from 
my  experience  of  A.  coronaria,  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  best  way  is  to  treat  it  as  an 
annual ;  the  first  year  after  sowing  our  plants 
were  full  of  flower  all  through  the  autumn  and 
winter ;  the  second  season,  too,  we  had  flowers, 
but  they  were  not  fit  to  compare  with  those  of  the 
first  year  either  as  regards  quantity  or  quality. 
This  being  so,  I  intend  in  future  to  make  a  fresh 
sowing  every  spring,  and  I  would  advise  others  to 
do  the  same ;  it  is  surprising  what  a  number  of 
blooms  may  be  thus  got,  and  at  a  time  when 
flowers  are  scarce.  The  way  to  get  a  good  strain 
is  to  keep  on  saving  seed  from  all  the  best  sorts, 
choosing  the  most  distinct  and  brightest  or  clearest 
in  colour,  as  many  have  a  dull  and  ineffective  ap- 
pearance, and  these  should  be  weeded  out  when 
discovered.  To  grow  Anemones  well,  they  must 
be  sown  on  a  warm  sunny  border,  and  have  light 
rich  soil,  in  which  they  germinate  freely.  A  good 
preparation  for  them  is  to  dig  in  a  heavy  dress- 
ing of  leaf-mould  or  old  hotbed  manure,  and, 
having  raked  the  ground  level  and  smooth,  shallow 
drills  should  be  drawn  a  foot  or  so  apart,  the  seed 
scattered  thinly  therein,  and  then  covered  with 
fine  soil ;  soon  after  this  the  plants  will  be  up. 
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and  onght  then  to  be  thinned  out,  so  as  to  leave 
them  6  inches  or  S  inches  asunder.  In  some  gar- 
dens slugs  are  very  troublesome,  and  quickly  eat 
off  any  tender  seedlings  ;  to  prevent  this,  a  sprink- 
ling o(  soot  and  lime  mixed  should  be  scattered 
over  the  bed  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  de- 
predators will  be  caught  and  destroyed  at  their 
work.  Hand-picking  is  also  a  good  way  of  getting 
rid  of  slugs,  which  are  always  out  of  their  hiding- 
places  immediately  after  rain  or  heavy  dews  dar- 
ing the  night,  and  they  may  likewise  be  trapped 
by  laying  leaves  of  Broccoli  or  Cabbage  about 
places  which  they  frequent.— S.  D. 


TREES  AND  Shrubs. 

THE  WEEPING  NORWAY  SPEPCE. 
No  cultivated  conifer  has  produced  a  larger  num- 
ber of  sports  or  seedling  forms  than  the  common 
Spruce.     Indeed,  in  any  nursery  where  Spruce   is 
grown  to  any  extent  a  considerable  number  of 
forms — varying  a  great  deal  in  habit,  size,  and 
colour  of  leaves,  and  in  general  vigour,  c&o. — 
might  easily  be  selected.  Few  more  striking 
contrasts  exist  between  extreme  forms  of 
the  same  species  than  is  ailorded  by  such 
curious  combinations  as  the  ordinary  Norway 
Spruce,  which,  under  favourable  conditions, 
becomes  a  huge  forest  tree,  and  the  variety 
Clanbrasiliana,  which  in  half  a  century  pro- 
bably would  still  be  a  compact  round-headed 
bush  little  more  than  a  couple   of  feet  in 
height.  The  variety  pygmasa— a  diminutive 
pyramidal  bush,  with  short  twigs  thickly 
clothed   with   tiny   leaves— is    remarkably 
unlike  that  bearing  the  name  of  monstrosa,  a 
singularly  grotesque  form  with  long  thick- 
ened branches  almost  destitute  of  laterals 
and  densely  clothed  with  dark  green  foliage. 
The  Golden  Spruce  is,  except  in  the  colour 
of  the  young  growths,  quite  like  the  type. 
The  common  Weeping  Spruce  (var.  pendula) 
has  somewhat  pendulous  shoots, and  is  gene- 
rally of  a  darlcer  green,  the  leaves,  too,  being 
longer  than  those  of  the  type.    The  best  of 
all  the  weeping  forms  is  inverta,  which  is  a 
much  more  decided  "weeper'' than  theplant 
represented  in  accompanying  illustration. 
According  to  "The  Fir  Tribe"  (Messrs.  E. 
Smith  &   Co.),  var.  inverta  is   "  the  most 
elegant  weeping  form  extant  of  the  Norway 
Spruce,  having  branches  as  pendent  as  the 
spray  of  the  Kilmarnock  Willow,  while  its 
leading  shoot,  droopiDg  when  young,  gradu- 
ally stiffens  after  the  manner  of  the  Deodar. 
It  is  of  free  growth,  and  under  ordinarily 
favourable  circumstances  appears  calculated 
to  attain  a  height  of  from  50  feet  to  80  feet, 
and  to  produce  a  very  effective  feature  in 
the    landscape,   especially    when    planted 
en  masse."     I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Eichard 
Smith  Carrington,  the  senior  partner  in  the  firm 
of  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  for  the  following  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  variety  inverta ;  "  It  must  be  a 
quarter  of  a  century  (I  think  more)  since  I  first 
noticed  it  in  a  plantation  not  far  from  Kinlet 
House,  Shropshire,  then  the  seat  of  Mr.  W.  Laoon 
Childe.     I    was  much   struck    with    the    pecu- 
liarity of  its  growth,  and  had  several  photos  taken 
of  it,  but  unfortunately  cannot  now  put  my  hand 
on  one.    The  character  of  the  variety  has  always 
been  maintained  in  all  the  plants  I  have  seen.     I 
have   no  idea  whether    the    original  tree  is  in 
existence ;  no  notice  had  been  taken  of  it  before 
I  called  the  attention  to  it  of  Mr.  Pearson,  then 
the  gardener  there."     Specimens  of  inverta  and  of 
the  other  varieties  incidentally  mentioned  in  these 
notes  are  to  be  seen  in  the  pinetnm  at  Kew. 
Smjal  Gardens,  Eem.  G.  NICHOLSON. 


fading  colour  is  a  dull  tone  of  vermilion-red.  In 
August  it  puts  forth  its  flowery  plumes,  which  are 
equally  attractive  and  singular  as  the  fading 
leaves.  Not  the  least  of  its  valuable  properties  is 
that  it  will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation, 
and  I  have  never  known  the  severest  winters  to 
injure  it. — J.  C.  C. 


SELECT  FLOWEEING  TREES. 
There  are  great  numbers  of  fine  flowering  trees 
that,  as  a  rule,  do  well  in  this  country,  and,  when 
suitably  planted,  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness 
of  gardens,  parks  or  woods,  as  the  case  may  be. 
One  of  the  first  to  open  its  blossoms  in  spring  is 
the  Vulan  (Magnolia  conspicua),  whose  large  pure 
white  flowers  are  so  attractive,  even  before  the 
expansion  of  the  leaves,  and  while  most  other  sub- 
jects are  still  at  rest.  So  early  does  this  Mag- 
nolia expand,  that  the  blooms  are  frequently  cut 
off  by  sharp  frosts,  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  often  escape.  It  is  of  moderately  rapid  growth, 
forming,  when  allowed  to  grow  naturally,  a 
medium-sized  tree  of  a  bluntly  conical  habit.     M. 


The  Burning  Bush.— In  the  west  of  England 
Rhus  Cotinus  is  known  as  the  Burning  Bush  ;  it 
has  gained  this  character  on  account  of  the  fiery 
appearance  which  the  fading  leaves  have  in  au- 
tumn. Few  low-growing  shrubs  are  more  striking 
than   this  in  the   month   of   October,  when  the 
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Soulangeana  is  a  few  days  later  in  opening  its 
blossoms,  which  are  much  like  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding, but  suffused  with  purple  on  the  outside  ; 
moreover,  the  tree  is  not  so  vigorous  in  growth. 
M.  obovata,  or  purpurea,  is  still  later  in  flowering 
than  the  last-named,  but  would  more  properly 
come  under  the  definition  of  a  shrub  than  a  tree. 
The  large  growing  North  American  Magnolias  are 
grand  flowering  trees  ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  do 
not  always  thrive  in  this  country,  especially  the 
huge-leaved  M.  auriculata  and  macrophylla. 
These  prefer  a  cool,  rather  moist,  but  still  well- 
drained  soil,  rather  than  one  hot  and  sandy.  M. 
Umbrella,  or  tripetala,  is  not  nearly  so  particular  as 
the  two  last-named  kinds,  and  is  in  all  respects 
a  very  desirable  flowering  tree.  It  is  rather 
pyramidal  in  habit,  and  blooms  freely  about 
midsummer.  Its  large  leaves  are  disposed  in  a 
ray-like  manner  around  the  points  of  the  shoots, 
which  are  tipped  with  white  flowers.  M.  acumi- 
nata and  cordata  flower  freely  enough,  but  their 
blooms  are  not  very  attractive.  A  desirable  small 
tree  for  a  damp  spot  is  M.  glauca,  seldom  seen 
more  than  10  feet  or  12  feet  high,  but  of  tree-like 
habit.  The  flowers  are  creamy  white  and  very 
fragrant.     They  commence  to  open  about   mid- 


summer, but  a  succession  is  generally  kept  up  for 
some  time.  The  evergreen  M.  grandiflora  produces 
its  great  white  blossoms  during  summer,  but,  un- 
fortunately, it  is  rather  tender,  except  in  the  milder 
parts  of  England. 

The  Order  Rosacea  contributes  largely  to 
the  list  of  flowering  trees,  the  earliest  to  expand 
being  the  Almond  and  its  varieties,  all  of  which  are 
beautiful,  the  deep-coloured  kind   especially  so. 
Succeeding  the  Almonds  are  the  different-coloured 
Peaches,  all  of  which  are  very  showy,  and,  like 
the  last  named,  generally  grafted  standard  high. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  varieties,  but  the  best 
— red,  white,  and  rose — are  sanguinea,  alba,  and 
rosieflora.     The  Plums  (Prunus)  include  several  in 
the  way  of  the  common  Sloe,  one  of  the  best  in 
this  class  being  P.  divaricata,  a  large  shrub  or 
small  tree,  profusely  laden  in  spring  with  white 
blossoms.     Under  the  head  of  Prunus  are  often 
included    some    of    the  Cerasuses,   the  best   of 
which    are    the    double-blossomed    Cherry,    one 
of    the    handsomest    of    spring-flowering    trees, 
while    the    common   single  Cherry  is,   when   in 
bloom,    highly    ornamental.      The    Bird    Cherry 
(Cerasus  Padus)  is  a  small  tree,  bearing  in 
spring  long  racemes  of  pure  white  flowers, 
but,  though  highly  ornamental   when  in 
bloom,  its  beauty  is  of  short  duration,  as  the 
blossoms  soon  drop.   The  American  form  of 
the  Bird  Cherry  (C.  virginiana)  is  also  an 
attractive  tree,  in  general  characters  much 
like   the    European    kind.     The    Portugal 
Laurel  (C.  lusitanica)  is  handsome  in  flower, 
but  though  it  attains  a  good  size,  its  habit  is 
that  of  a  bush  rather  than  a  tree.  The  Thorns 
constitute  a  large  class,  the  most  part  of  them 
being  low  trees,  which  vary  a  good  deal  in 
their  season  of  flowering.  The  first  to  expand 
is  the  Glastonbury,  a  variety  of  the  common 
Hawthorn,  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  early 
blooming  habit.    There  are  numerous  other 
varieties,  some  very  showy  trees,  especially 
Paul'sdouble  crimson,  singlecrimson,  double 
pink,  double  white,  Gumperi,  white  and  red, 
besides  the  common  kind.     The  Cockspur 
Thorn  (Cratjegus  Crus-galli)anditsvarietie3 
are  desirable  low  trees,  furnished  with  beau- 
tiful deep  green  glossy   foliage  and  large 
clusters  of  pure  white  flowers,  which  are 
among  the  last  to  expand.    Another  that 
flowers  about  the  same  time  is  the  Tansy- 
leaved  Thorn  (C.  tanacetifolia),  a  somewhat 
upright  habited  tree  that  bears  clusters  of 
white  flowers,  succeeded  by  large  yellow 
fruit.  The  American  Crattegus  (C.  coccinea) 
is  a  fine  vigorous  growing  Thorn,  but  not  so 
showy,  as  far  as  the  flowers  are  concerned,  as 
some  of  the  others.    Nearly  allied  to  the 
Thorns  is  Mespilus  Smithi  or  grandiflora,  a 
medium-sized  tree  with  the  general  aspect  of 
a  Cr3etagus,but  the  flowers  are  solitary,  nearly 
2  inches  In  diameter  and  pure  white.     This 
Mespilus  does  not  flower  till  nearly  all  the 
Thorns  are  over.    A  well-known  class  of  flowering 
trees  are  the  Apples  and  Pears,  those  whose  chief 
recommendation  is  their  edible  fruit  being  hand- 
some when  in  bloom,  but  to  them  may  also  be 
added  others   principally  planted  only   for   the 
beauty  of  their  flowers.    These  include  the  Ameri- 
can Crab  Apple  (Pyrus  coronaria),  whose  hand- 
some pink-tinged  blossoms  are  among  the  last  to 
expand  in  that  section.    The  finest  of  all  is,  how- 
ever, the  Chinese  Pyrus  spectabilis,  another  of  the 
Crab  section,  with  large  rose-colonred  blossoms, 
deep  red  when  in  the  bud  stage.    This  last  should 
on  no  account  be  omitted,  nor  should  the  smaller- 
growing  P.  Malus  floribunda.     This  is  most  effec- 
tive when  grafted  at  a  little  height  from  the 
ground,  as  then  its  blossoms   are  shown  off  to 
better  advantage.     In  the  bud  state  they  are  deep 
crimson,  but  when  expanded  they  are  much  paler. 
The  next  on  my  list  belongs  to  quite  a  dif- 
ferent class,  viz.,  the  Mountain  Ash  or  Sorbus  sec- 
tion :  it  is  Pyrus  Hosti,  a  tree  which  bears  large, 
densely    packed    heads    of    small,   rose-coloured 
flowers.    Though  this  tree  will  grow  to  a  height 
of  a  dozen  feet  or  more,  its  habit  is  that  of  a  bush 
rather  than  a  tree.  The  White  Beam  (P.  Aria)  and 
the  Mountain  Ash  (  P.  Aucuparia)  are  both  handsome 
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trees,  rendered  additionally  so  in  spring,  when 
stndded  with  clusters  of  whitish  flowers,  and  in 
autumn,  when  laden  with  showy  fruit.  The  Ame- 
lanchiers  ate  pretty,  white-flowering,  low-growing 
trees,  very  suitable  for  lawns  of  moderate  size,  or 
wherever  space  is  limited.  A  couple  of  good  dis- 
tinct Isinds  are  the  European  A.  vulgaris  and  the 
American  A.  canadensis  ;  they  both  flower  in  a 
general  way  about  April,  but  the  European  sort  is 
mostly  a  few  days  earlier  than  the  ■  ther.  The 
Horse  Chestnut  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most 
showy  of  flowering  trees,  but  as  to  its  double- 
flowered  variety,  I  may  say  that,  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  it  is  somewhat  disappointing.  The 
red-flowered  Horse  Chestnut  (^Escnlus  rubicunda) 
is  also  widely  known,  and  very  handsome,  even 
regarded  from  a  foliage  point  of  view,  but  far 
more  so  when  bearing  its  numerous  spikes  of  dark 
red  flowers.  They  are  later  in  expanding  than 
those  of  the  common  Horse  Chestnut,  and  the 
tree  is  also  less  in  size.  The  Pavias  somewhat 
resemble  the  preceding,  but  are  distinguished 
from  them  by  bearing  smooth  instead  of  prickly 
fmit.  Pavia  flava  is  a  middle-sized  tree,  with 
rather  dull,  yellowish-coloured  flowers,  by  no 
means  showy ;  but  P.  rubra,  which  is  altogether 
less  in  stature,  has  far  more  ornamental  blossoms. 
This  Pavia,  as  its  name  implies,  bears  red  flowers, 
bnt  the  colour  varies  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
different  varieties,  one  of  the  brightest  with  whicli 
I  am  acquainted  being  Whitleyi.  Like  their 
allies,  the  Horse  Chestnuts,  these  Pavias  or  Buck- 
eyes, as  they  are  called  in  America,  prefer  a  good 
soil  i  nnot  too  dry  a  position,  rather  than  one  very 
hot.  and  sandy.  The  Tulip  tree  (Liriodendron 
Tulipifera)  as  a  role  needs  to  attain  a  large  size 
before  it  flowers  freely,  but  when  in  that  stage  it 
is  very  attractive ;  it  blooms  well  on  in  the  sum- 
mer when  most  others  are  over.  Its  flowers  are 
terminal,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and,  as  well  as  the 
foliage,  very  distinct  from  other  trees. 

Several  or  the  LEonMiNOs.B  reach  the  di- 
mensions of  trees,  prominent  among  them  being 
the  Laburnum.  Seedlings  of  this  tree  vary  a  good 
deal  in  depth  of  hue  and  profusion  of  flowering ; 
therefore  some  are  much  superior  to  others.  The 
common  False  Acacia  (Eobinia  Pseud-acacia)  is 
a  distinct  and  handsome  tree,  especially  about 
the  end  of  May,  which  is  usually  its  season 
of  flowering.  The  blossoms  are  white,  and 
borne  in  pendulous  racemes  frequently  in  such 
numbers  that  the  whole  tree  wears  a  whitish 
tint.  The  variety  Bessoniana  is  superior  to  the 
common  kind,  and  equally  free  flowering.  The 
Rose  Acacia  (R.  hispida)  is  a  comparatively  low- 
growing  kind,  seldom  more  than  12  ft.  or  15  ft. 
high,  but  tree-like  in  habit.  Both  leaves  and 
flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  the  common  Acacia, 
the  blooms  being  borne  in  loose  racemes  and  of  a 
deep  rose  colour.  This  kind  is  very  handsome 
when  in  bloom,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  flowering  season 
extends  over  a  considerable  time.  It  generally 
blossoms  freely  about  June,  then  after  a  time  a 
second  crop  ii  often  produced,  thus  carrying  its 
blooming  season  well  into  September,  or  even  Oc- 
tober. A  strict  autumn  flowereris  Sophorajaponica, 
whose  cream-coloured  blossoms  are  borne  in  great 
numbers,  and  well  shown  off  by  its  handsome  dark 
green  foliage.  The  Judas  tree  (Cercis  Siliquastrum) 
is  a  low  tree,  the  foliage  of  which  is  of  a  pretty 
shade  of  pale  green,  and  the  flowers,  which  are 
purplish,  are  borne  freely  in  spring.  It  is  a  really 
beautiful  flowering  tree,  and  admirable  in  form 
when  old.  The  Yellow  Wood  of  America  (Cla- 
drastis  tinctoria),  or  Virgilia  lutea,  as  it  is  often 
called,  is  a  distinct  small-growing  tree  with  large 
pinnate  leaves  and  pendulous  racemes  of  white 
flowers.  For  places  of  limited  extent  it  is  very 
desirable,  for  it  forms  a  low  tree  of  a  graceful  and 
pleasing  habit,  and  it  usually  flowers  about  the 
end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July. 

Paulownia  imperialis  is  a  free  growing  tree 
with  ample  foliage,  and  upright  spikes  of  flowers, 
arranged  somewhat  like  those  of  the  Horse  Chest- 
nut, but  the  individual  blooms  resepnble  more 
those  of  the  Foxglove  ;  in  colour  they  are  purplish. 
The  Paulownia  flowers  about  May,  but  nnfortn- 
nately  it  is  not  often  seen  in  good  condition,  as 


the  blooms  are  frequently  cut  off  by  frost.  Catalpa 
syringjefolia  is  in  general  characters  much  like 
the  Paulownia,  but  it  flowers  about  August,  and, 
instead  of  being  purple,  the  blooms  are  more 
cream  coloured.  Koelreuteria  paniculata  is  a  dis- 
tinct low-growing  tree  with  handsome  pinnate 
leaves  and  spreading  panicles  of  yellow  flowers 
borne  towards  the  end  of  the  summer.  The  com- 
mon Elder  (Sambucus  nigra)  is  by  no  means  to 
be  despised  as  an  ornamental  tree ;  when  covered 
with  its  large  clusters  of  cream-coloured  flowers, 
it  is  very  attractive,  and  by  no  means  less  so  when 
the  blossoms  are  succeeded  by  its  blackish  berries. 
In  the  latter  stage  the  smaller  growing  S.  racsmosa 
with  scarlet  fruit  greatly  surpasses  it.  The  curious 
Stag's- horn  Sumach  (Rhus  tjphina)  is  so  dissimilar 
from  most  other  shrubs  and  small  trees  as  to  at 
once  attract  attention.  It  is  generally  seen  with 
a  clear  stem  and  an  irregular  shaped  head  of 
branches.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  and  as  much 
as  a  yard  in  length,  while  the  flowers  are<borne 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer  in  a  dense 
spike  on  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  in 
colour  they  are  a  sort  of  brownish  crimson  with  a 
velvety  texture.  The  Snowdrop  Tree  (Halesia 
tetraptera)  forms  an  upright  stem,  whence  branches 
are  produced  at  pretty  regular  intervals.  The 
flowers  are  much  like  those  of  the  Snowdrop,  and 
hang  from  the  under  sides  of  the  branchlets  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  their  beauty  is  somewhat  short- 
lived, as  they  speedily  fall ;  when  at  its  best,  how- 
ever, a  flowering  specimen  of  this  tree  is  very 
attractive.  It  blooms  generally  about  the  begin- 
ning of  May.  Another  pretty  flowering  tree  in 
beauty  about  the  same  time  is  the  flowering  Ash 
(Fra.xinus  Ornus)  ;  it  bears  plume-like  panicles  of 
whitish  blossoms,  and  blooms  freely  when  no  more 
than  1,5  feet  high.  The  Fringe  Tree  (Chionanthus 
virginica)  is  mostly  seen  in  the  shape  of  a  bush, 
which  in  general  characters  is  a  good  deal  like  a 
Lilac  ;  yet  if  kept  to  a  single  stem  it  forms  quite 
a  tree,  and  a  di-tinct  one,  too,  especially  when  in 
bloom.  The  flowers  are  borne  about  midsummer, 
in  open  racemes  on  the  upper  sides  of  the  shoots, 
and  from  the  narrow  strap-shaped  petals,  which 
give  to  a  cluster  of  blossoms  the  appearance  of  a 
bunch  of  fringe,  the  name  is  derived.  It  requires 
a  cool  and  moist  rather  than  a  hot  and  dry  situa- 
tion. 

The  different  kinds  of  Arbutus  are  per- 
haps the  only  representatives  of  the  order  Eri- 
cace<e  that  come  under  the  head  of  trees,  though 
some  of  the  Rhododendrons  nearly  approach 
them  if  trained  to  a  single  stem.  The  Arbutus  is 
valuable,  from  the  fact  of  its  flowering  continu- 
ously throughout  the  winter  if  the  weather  is 
mild,  in  addition  to  which  the  fruits  are  also 
highly  ornamental.  Besides  the  common  white 
flowered  kind,  there  is  a  variety  (rubra)  in  which 
the  flowers  are  reddish  ;  but  in  depth  of  colouring 
individuals  vary.  A.  Andrachne  is  a  vigorous 
growing  kind,  the  outer  bark  of  which  peels  off 
in  a  curious  manner,  giving  to  the  trunk  and 
principal  branches  a  mahogany-like  appearance. 
It  is  rather  more  tender  than  the  first-named,  but 
both  are  liable  to  injury  during  severe  winters. 
In  inverse  order,  as  regards  season  of  flowering, 
stands  Acer  rubrum,  for  it  is  about  the  first  deci- 
duous tree  to  expand  its  blossoms,  and  though 
they  are  but  small,  their  bright  red  colour,  the 
profusion  in  which  they  are  borne,  and  the  fact  of 
the  shoots  being  still  leafless,  all  (end  to  direct 
attention  to  it;  besides  which  it  is  a  handsome 
tree,  the  autumn  tints  of  the  foliage  of  which  are 
very  bright. — Field. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SBRUBS. 


.ffisculus  sloensie.— M.  Lavalli^e  recently  showed 
Bpecimens  of  this  tree  bpfore  the  Centr.al  Horticultural 
Society  of  France,  from  China  and  from  .Tapiii.  The  tree 
Is  hardier  tlian  the  common  Horse  Chestnut,  and  hepins  to 
unfold  its  tiuds  about  a  month  later.  Tlie  young  leaves 
have  a  rusty  brown  colour. 

BerbBris  Darwlnl  and  Plbes  san^ulneum  are 
just  now  in  fine  flower.  Rome  of  them  are  well-furnished 
bushes  S  feet  and  10  feet  high,  .and  have  a  grand  appearance. 
The  beautiful  deep  golden  yellow  flowers  of  the  Eerbeiis 
are  extremely  rich  and  effective.  Both  deserve  to  he  ex- 
tensivelyplanted  in  p.ark8  and  pleasure  grounds.— J.  MtJlR, 
Margam.  S.  Walts. 


MARCH  NOTES  FROM  MUNSTEAD. 

When  a  garden  is  so  well  stocked  with  hardy 
plants  as  that  at  Munstead  is,  there  is  always  suffi- 
cient material  at  any  feascn  of  thejearto  in- 
terest one  excepting,  perhaps,  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter. At  no  time,  however,  is  it  so  enjoyable  and 
interesting  as  early  in  spring  when  every  plant  is 
awakening,  as  it  were,  from  a  seemingly  lifeless 
re>t.  The  Munstead  garden,  lying  as  ii  dees  high 
and  dry  on  the  Surrey  hills  above  Godalming,  is 
earlier  than  low-lying  localities,  and  the  light 
sandy  soil  further  tends  to  induce  earliness  in 
spring  flowers.  Consequently,  the  garden  fairly 
teems  with  a  wealth  of  early  flowers  of  all  kinds, 
and  every  day  brings  freth  ones  to  maintain  the 
display  until  the  tide  of  summer  bloom  sets  in. 
What  charms  the  visitor  most  is  the  delightful 
floral  combinations  which  Miss  Jekyll  manages 
to  make.  Nothing  in  the  whole  garden  we  thought 
so  beautiful  as  a  partially  shaded  comer  where, 
from  a  carpet  of  bright  purple  Hepaticas,  rose 
some  stately  bu.shes  of  the  Alexandrian  Laurel 
(Ruscus  racemosas),  the  bright  green  leafage  of 
which  harmonised  beautifully  with  the  bright 
colours  of  the  Hepaticas.  Further  on,  beneath  the 
shade  of  a  Pine,  were  gatherings  of  Hepaticas  of 
other  colours,  but  these,  too,  were  planted  so  that 
the  predominating  tints  harmonised  with  each 
other.  Indeed,  it  is  this  carrying  out  of  colour- 
harmony  everywhere  upon  which  the  beauty  of 
the  Munstead  garden  so  much  depends,  and  it  is 
admirably  exemplified  in  a  new 

Primrose  garden  which  has  been  made  in  an 
adjoining  wood.  This'  Primrose  plot  was  in  the 
height  of  beauty  when  we  saw  it,  and  beautiful 
indeed  it  was.  It  occupies  an  irregularly  formed 
area  scooped  out  of  the  heath  a  few  feet,  an  irre- 
gular mound  being  left  in  the  centre  and  sloping 
banks  around  the  outskirts.  These  banks  are 
carpeted  with  Primroses,  chiefly  seedlings  raised 
in  the  garden,  and  a  very  fine  "  strain  "  they  ap- 
peared to  be,  particularly  the  yellows  and  whites, 
which  seem  to  be  Miss  Jekyll's  favourite  colours. 
Here,  as  in  other  parts  where  colour  harmony  is 
concerned,  distinct  shades  are  kept  in  separate 
groups,  and  so  blended  as  to  lead  imperceptibly 
one  into  the  other.  For  instance,  whites  and 
bright  reds  are  kept  away  from  each  other,  and 
warm  yellows  intervene.  Miss  Jekyll's  plan  in 
improving  her  strain  is  to  select  seeds  from  the 
finest  plants  of  the  best  varieties,  and  in  order  to 
be  good,  in  her  estimation,  the  colour  must 
be  decided  and  the  flower  bold  and  with 
plenty  of  substance,  as  it  is  termed.  Primroses 
are  succeeded  by  Auriculas,  for  which  this  garden 
seems  made,  and,  judging  by  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  plants,  the  Auricula  beds  here  will 
be  a  sight  worth  seeing  this  season,  more  particu- 
larly as  the  plants  are  arranged  so  as  to  produce 
colour  harmony.  Mice  have  been  troublesome 
among  the  Primroses  this  year,  but  Miss  Jekyll 
has  a  capital  plan  of  catching  them  'oy  means  of  a 
sunken  pan  of  water  over  which  is  placed  a  roller 
carrying  a  tempting  morsel  of  cheese ;  to  obtain 
this  the  mouse  steps  on  the  roller  which  turns  and 
so  precipitates  it  into  the  water.  It  is  a  capital 
garden  trap  and  the  heap  of  mice  by  the  side  of 
it  is  proof  sufficient  that  the  plan  works  well. 
Leaving  the  Primrose  garden,  we  come  to  the 

Alpine  garden,  which  is  formed  in  a  clearing 
on  the  heath.  It  is  quite  an  unconventional  rock 
garden,  yet  a  thoroughly  natural  one.  Huge 
boulders  of  sandstone  are  sunk  in  the  ground,  their 
surfaces  only  being  visible.  Around  these,  colonies 
of  alpines  were  planted  only  a  year  or  so  ago,  and 
already  they  have  grown  into  strong  tufts,  hug- 
ging the  margins  of  the  stones,  a  circumstance 
which  shows  that  they  are  thoroughly  at  home  in 
such  a  position.  The  brightest  plants  amongst  them 
were  the  Saxifrages,  particularly  S.  opposifolia,  of 
which  there  were  numerous  cushion-like  tufts  com- 
pletely studded  with  blossoms.  There  were  two 
or  three  varieties.  Besides  the  ordinary  form  and 
the  white,  there  was  the  major,  and  also  a  strikingly 
pretty  kind  from  the  York  Nurseries.  The  flowers 
of  this  vary  from  pale  rose-pink  to  deep  purplish 
pink,  according  to  age.  The  plant,  moreover,  forms 
dense  cushion-like  tufts  completely  covered  with 
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bloom.  In  beautiful  harmony  with  this  Saxifrage 
was  a  colony  near  it  of  Erica  carnea,  producing 
dense  tufts  of  nothing  but  blossoms.  It  is  an  in- 
dispensable rock  garden  plant  for  early  spring 
flowering.  It  likes  a  light  soil  and  an  open  situa- 
tion. A  stretch  of  Draba  aizoides  and  another 
similar  species  gave  a  yellow  glow  to  this  alpine 
plot  assisted  by  the  pigmy  Daflodil  (Narcissus 
nanus).  Amongst  blues  there  were  Scilla  bifolia 
and  taurica  springing  out  of  a  green  carpet 
of  Arenaria.  In  the  sunken  alpine  garden, 
which  is  set  apart  for  plants  that  like  more  shelter, 
thei  e  was  the  lovely  Apennine  Anemone  in  company 
with  its  variety  blanda.  Primula  rosea  was  just  un- 
folding its  ruby-tinged  buds  and  a  fine  double  Wall- 
flower called  the  Double  Kocket  gave  colour  to  this 
part  of  the  grounds,  the  dense  spikes  of  flowers 
being  bright  yellow,  numerous  and  showy.  Ane- 
mone f  uigens,  double  and  single,  and  Geum  aureum 
were  among  other  noteworthy  flowering  plants. 

JitJLBous  PLANTS  made,  however,  the  brightest 
show,  and  to  name  the  whole  number  of  them 
here  would  make  a  long  list.  All  the  best  of  the 
Snowdrops,  Vernal  Squills  (Scilla),  and  the  earliest 
Daffodils  were  in  full  beauty,  besides  the  lovely 
Netted  Iris,  which,  on  a  raised  rocky  bank  on  a 
level  with  the  eye,  formed  a  charming  picture. 
Scilla  taurica  was  here,  as  at  Captain  Nelson's 
garden  at  Godalming,  the  best  of  all  the  Squills, 
and  no  other  Daiiodil  was  so  lovely  as  Parr's  new 
pallidus  prjecox,  the  soft  [yellow  of  which  is  so 
pleasing.  A  strong  tuft  of  Chionodoxa  Lucilise  in 
a  border  at  the  foot  of  a  warm  wall  was  charm- 
ing, and  scarcely  less  so  was  the  new  C.  sar- 
densis,  which  we  regard  as  a  valuable  addition  to 
hardy  bulbs.  It  may  be  best  described  as  having 
flowers  similar  in  form  to  those  of  C.  Lucilise, 
but  rather  smaller  and  without  the  white  centre. 
Besides  the  Narcissi  mentioned  there  were  various 
others  in  bloom,  notably  the  Scotch  form  ot  our 
English  Daffodil.  This  has  a  bolder  flower  than 
ours  ;  the  petals  spread  more  widely,  and  the 
trumpet  has  a  decidedly  recurved  rim.  A  host 
of  other  Daffodils,  too,  were  fast  expanding 
their  blooms,  and  in  warm  spots  T^zettas  have 
been  open  for  same  time.  Against  the  wall  of 
the  greenhouse  were  some  fine  plants  of  the  Al- 
gerian Iris  (I.  stylosa)  growing  in  a  bed  of  Al- 
stroemerias,  the  roots  of  which  entirely  filled  the 
border.  In  such  a  position  this  lovely  winter  and 
spring  flowering  Iris  succeeds  admirably  and  flowers 
profusely.  One  of  the  plants  had  no  fewer  than 
twelve  expanded  flowers  on  it  the  day  on  which 
we  saw  it.  It  is  evident  that  to  grow  and  flower 
this  Iris  successfully  it  must  not  be  too  richly  pro- 
vided for,  otherwise  it  produces  foliage  instead  of 
flowers.  It  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
make  out  a  list  of  a  hundred  or  more  kinds  of 
plants  now  in  flower  at  Munstead,  but  the  fore- 
going comprise  those  that  are  most  noteworthy. 


as  if  allowed  to  seed  they  soon  check  the  forma- 
tion of  successional  blooms.  For  cutting,  a  good 
mixed  packet  of  seed  will  produce  nearly  all 
colours,  but  if  desired  they  can  all  be  obtained 
separately.  Anyone  with  limited  space  will  find 
this  plan  better  than  sowing  several  times  during 
the  season. — James  Gkoom,  Gosjiort. 


Sweet  Peas  in  a  out  state.— Few  flowers 
are  more  generally  appreciated  than  Sweet  Peas, 
which  are  now  being  sown  in  gardens  both  large 
and  small.  I  get  frequent  queries  put  to  me  as  to 
their  culture ;  but  really  there  is  no  difiioulty  in 
getting  them  to  grow  and  bloom  profusely.  The 
point  is  to  get  them  to  keep  on  doing  so  for  a 
long  period,  and  if  the  following  plan  be  followed 
they  will  do  so.  Select  a  good  deep  soil  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  and  take  out  a  trench  as  if  for 
Celery  ;  dig  in  a  quantity  of  rotten  manure  at  the 
bottom  and  then  fill  in  the  soil  nearly  level  with 
the  surface  ;  scatter  the  seeds  thinly,  and  cover 
them  with  about  one  inch  of  soil.  The  young 
plants  will  soon  appear,  when  some  coal  ashes 
should  be  scattered  over  them  to  preserve  them 
from  slugs.  Put  stout  branched  sticks  on  each 
side  of  the  row,  and  if  cold  winds  prevail,  a  few 
evergreen  branches  will  prove  a  great  protection, 
but  they  must  be  removed  before  the  plants  get 
drawn.  The  latter  will  grow  rapidly  in  April  and 
May,  and  by  the  end  of  that  month  will  be  coming 
into  flower ;  then  is  the  time  to  apply  a  good 
coating  of  rotten  manure  at  least  2  feet  wide  on 
each  side  of  the  row,  and  if  dry  weather  prevails 
give  copious  supplies  of  water  and  liquid 
manure  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight.  Keep  the 
fully  expanded  blooms  gathered  before  they  fade, 


Fruit  Garden. 


REGRAFTING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  best  season  for  performing  this  operation  is 
close  at  hand,  and  those  who  contemplate  reno- 
vating any  of  their  existing  trees  in  this  way 
should  now  make  the  necessary  preparation. 
Grafts  intended  for  use  in  spring  should  be  cut  off 
before  any  movement  of  the  sap  is  perceptible, 
for  if  the  buds  get  excited  before  the  shoots  are 
cut  off  the  grafts  will  probably  fail,  no  matter 
how  carefully  the  grafting  may  be  done.  Buds, 
like  seeds,  will  keep  long  if  dormant,  but  if  ex- 
cited into  growth,  even  if  ever  so  slightly,  and  then 
checked,  they  perish.  Another  matter  of  import- 
ance is  to  get  the  stocks  headed  down  during 
winter  a  little  above  where  they  are  intended  to 
be  grafted,  then  when  the  time  comes  for  grafting 
take  a  sharp  small-toothed  saw  and  cut  off  the  end 
just  where  a  clean  barked  piece  of  wood,  free  from 
knots  or  spurs,  occurs.  Grafting  clay  should  be  pre- 
pared beforehand  ;  it  is  not  always  obtainable  good 
enough  to  use  alone,  but  a  clayey  loam  mixed 
with  cow  manure,  moistened  with  water  and 
beaten  up  until  it  is  as  soft  as  putty,  is  one  of  the 
best  coverings  that  can  be  devised  for  grafts.  I 
need  not  here  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  various 
kinds  of  grafting ;  all  are  good  it  well  performed 
and  the  stock  and  scion  in  good  condition,  but 
for  fruit  trees  I  like  whip-grafting,  which  if  done 
with  small  shoots  soon  heals  and  firmly  unites.  I 
may  remark  that  grafts  when  cut  off  the  tree  should 
not  be  tied  in  bundles,  as  the  centre  ones  frequently 
suffer  from  not  being  in  contact  with  the  soil. 
The  best  plan  is  to  cut  a  trench,  lay  the  grafts  in, 
and  place  the  label  at  the  end  of  the  row ;  a  shaded 
position,  such  as  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  is  best 
for  them.  J.  G. 

JJavts, 

PLUMS  AS  DWARF  BUSHES. 

The  Plum  is  such  a  valuable  culinary  fruit,  that, 
even  in  gardens  of  the  most  limited  extent,  room 
should  be  found  for  a  few  dwarf  bushes,  as 
under  no  other  circumstances  are  fruits  produced 
in  such  quantities  compared  with  the  space  occu- 
pied. Tall  standards  are  all  very  well  for  orchards, 
but  standards  are  entirely  out  of  place  in  small 
gardens,  or,  in  fact,  in  gardens  of  any  kind,  as, 
except  in  orchards  in  which  Grass  is  grown  for 
grazing,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
mounting  the  heads  of  trees  on  long  stems  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  closer  they  are  kept  to  the 
ground,  the  better  for  all  purposes.  A  row  of 
bushes  planted  about  8  feet  apart,  and  kept 
closely  spurred  after  they  have  attained  the 
desired  size,  will  be  found  to  yield  abundance  of 
not  only  culinary  fruits,  but  also  fruits  for  pre- 
serving. Plumsareamongstthe  mostusefulof  fruits 
for  that  purpose,  and  also  for  dessert,  but  from 
being  sent  to  market  in  a  half  ripe  condition  they 
have  been  thought  to  be  unwholesome. 

The  best  form  of  bush  for  general  use  is  that 
usually  adopted  for  Red  Currants,  viz.,  young 
maiden  trees  cut  down  to  about  1  foot  high ; 
they  then  push  out  five  or  six  branches,  which 
form  the  framework  of  the  future  bush ; 
the  centre  is  kept  thin  of  wood  so  as  to  let 
light  a,nd  air  play  freely  amongst  the  branches, 
and  if  kept  closely  spurred,  trees  of  this  class  soon 
become  as  foil  of  fruit  buds  as  a  Currant  bush.  If 
kept  down  to  5  feet  high,  they  may  be  readily 
covered  with  fish  nets,  tiffany,  or  any  other  mode 
of  protection  either  against  frost  when  in  bloom, 
or  birds,  wasps,  &c.,  when  ripe.  Young  maiden 
or  one-year-old  trees  may  be  bought  cheaply  at 
any  of  the  great  fruit  tree  nurseries,  or  even 
two-year-old    bushes,     and    there     can     be    no 


question  that  this  in  the  end  is  the  most  natura 
form  of  tree.  Training  not  only  adds  to  the  ex- 
pense, but  in  many  cases  militates  against  the 
purpose  for  which  fruit  trees  are  grown,  viz.,  the 
production  of  fruit,  and  although  perfectly  pro- 
portioned pyramids  may  be  looked  on  by  some  as 
more  ornamental  than  spreading  bushes,  I  feel 
sure  that  the  latter  will  yield  the  best  returns  in 
the  way  of  fruit,  and  must  eventually  become  the 
most  popular. 

Vaeieties. — The  following  kinds  will  give  a 
long  succession  both  for  dessert  and  culinary  pur- 
poses, and  the  green  fruits  of  both  classes  can  be 
thinned  out  when  overcrowded  and  utilised  in  the 
kitchen  ;  some  sorts  set  their  fruit  in  bunches, 
and  need  thinning  in  order  to  ensure  the  re- 
mainder becoming  good  specimens  of  their  respec- 
tive kinds.  Dessert  sorts. — Rivers'  Early  Prolific, 
Early  Orleans,  Green  Gage,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay, 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Grand  Duke,  McLaughlin's 
Gage,  Jefferson's,  and  Transparent  Gage.  Cvli- 
nurij  sorts — Royal  Dauphin  or  Victoria,  Red 
Magnum  Bonum,  The  Czar,  Pond's  Seedling,  Bush 
Plum,  Diamond  or  Kentish,  Belgian  Purple,  Belle 
de  Septembre,  Grand  Duke,  and  Wydale  Duke. 

Gosjiort.  James  Geoom. 


EFFECT  OF  SOIL  ON  GRAPES. 

Do  soil  and  climate  materially  affect  the  quality  of 
Grapes  ?  In  my  opinion  they  do.  I  do  not  mean 
by  "  climate  "  the  difference  between  Alicante,  in 
Spain,  and  any  place  in  England,  but  simply  the 
difference  between  the  comparatively  bright  and 
dry  climate  of  the  eastern  counties,  for  instance, 
and  the  warmer  and  damper  counties,  of  western 
districts  or  between  heavy  cold  soils  and  dry  hot 
ones.  From  time  to  time  controversies  crop  up  in 
The  Garden  as  to  this  or  that  Grape  being  of  good 
quality,  or  a  good  keeper,  or  a  good  or  bad  setter, 
liable  to  crack,  shank,  shrivel,  set  badly,  or  not 
"  do  "  at  all,  and  some  uphold  and  some  condemn 
certain  Grapes. 

At  present  it  is  the  Gros  Maroc  that  is  engaging 
attention.  Some  say  it  will  not  bear  comparison 
with  Black  Alicante  as  to  flavour  and  keeping 
qualities,  while  others  say  it  is  superior,  but  will 
not  hang,  and  is  uneatable  in  January,  and  so  on. 
The  fact  is,  any  one  Grape  may  do  better  on  some 
soils  and  under  certain  kinds  of  treatment  than 
on  others  ;  indeed,  soil  alone  is  sufficient  to  alter 
the  flavour  and  keeping  qualities  of  a  Grape.  I 
have  fairly  proved  this  with  several  varieties  by 
comparing  my  own  experience  with  that  of  those 
who  write  in  The  Garden  from  time  to  time  en 
Grapes.  I  read,  for  instance,  that  Wadresfield  Court 
cracks,  and  that  Gros  Colmar  is  of  inferior  flavour, 
kc,  and  this  from  experienced  men  who  would  not 
make  such  statements  had  they  not  proved  them  to 
be  true.  Now,  with  me  Madresfield  Court  does  not 
crack,  and  Gros  Colmar  is  excellent  in  quality. 
Gros  Maroc  is  also  of  very  fair  quality  with  me, 
rnd  a  better  keeper  than  the  Black  Alicante,  while 
with  others  the  reverse  is  the  case.  What  could 
make  this  difference  but  the  soil  or  climate.  Gros 
Maroc,  indeed,  is  such  a  favourite  with  me,  that 
I  would  recommend  everyone  to  grow  at  least 
a  Vine  of  it.  Some  prefer  it  to  all  others,  but 
this  may  be  a  matter  of  taste.  If  I  were  asked 
what  Grape  I  liked  best,  I  would  say  Muscat 
Hamburgh,  but  then  it  is  not  in  all  ways  satisfac- 
tory. It  does  not  succeed  at  all  with  me,  and  I 
have  done  away  with  it,  although  I  like  it  better 
than  any  other  Grape.     I  am  not  now  speaking  of 

Grapes  for  market  ;  if  I  were,  I  would  say, 
let  Alicante,  Lady  Downes,  and  Hamburghs  be  the 
chief  kinds  grown.  Although  Gros  Colmar  makes 
more  money  than  Alicante,  it  does  not  produce  as 
many  pounds  per  Vine  by  nearly  one-half,  and  it 
is  uncertain  as  to  colour.  Gros  Maroc  will  make 
more  money  than  either.  Let  Gros  Colmar  be 
treated  like  Muscats,  and  give  it  plenty  of  time 
by  starting  rather  early,  and  then  I  think  it  will 
be  found  to  possess  an  excellent  flavour,  and 
be  thin-skinned  and  melting.  This  is  no  exagge- 
ration ;  with  me  it  is  a  fact ;  compared  with  it 
Alicante  is  a  poor,  watery,  flavourless  Grape.  Such 
is  my  experience  of  the  Grapes  just  named ;  I  have 
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no  doubt  I  should  find  other  peoples  AUcantes 
better  than  mine  and  Gros  Colmar  worse.  I  find 
Hamburghs  do  better  here  in  the  natural  soil  than 
they  do  in  a  made  border  ;  I  mean,  they  do  better 
planted  out  in  the  soil  without  any  trenching, 
manure,  or  drainage ;  just  make  a  hole  and  put  in 
the  Vine.  This  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  the 
case  here,  and  I  can  prove  it.  I  grow  very  good 
Hamburghs  in  this  way  in  an  orchard  house.  I 
should  mention,  however,  that  I  apply  a  little  top- 
dressing— about  a  barrowful  of  manure  to  three 
Vines,  no  more  ;  the  roots  go  where  they  like,  the 
canes  are  strong,  crop  well,  and  finish  the  fruit  to 
my  satisfaction.  G.  A.  Passingham. 

Milton,  Camhs. 


trict  to  Dublin,  Liverpool,  and  other  towns.  I 
send  none  of  my  fruit  to  confectioners,  finding  it 
much  more  profitable  to  supply  fruiterers  in  large 
towns.  It  is  in  this  line  that  1  strongly  urge 
farmers  who  may  have  suitable  land,  especially  if 
near  towns,  to  make  a  trial  of  this  industry. — 
Blairgowie,  in  Irish  Farmers'   Gazette. 


MARKET  STRAWBERRIES. 

There  is  at  least  one  fruit  crop  in  which  the 
home  grower  has  the  market  practically  to  him- 
self, viz..  Strawberries.  I  may,  indeed,  class  the 
Raspberry  crop  along  with  it,  as  both  generally  go 
together,  and  the  conditions  of  growth  and  mar 
ketableness  are  similar.  These  delicate  fruits 
suffer  so  much  from  delay  or  rough  usage  in  tran 
sit,  that  it  is  questionable  if  foreigners  can  ever 
compete  with  them  in  any  market  in  this  country. 
But  can  these  fruits  be  grown  by  farmers  at  a 
profit?  Mr  Gladstone  instanced  the  Aberdeen 
district  in  proof.  Probably  he  was  not  aware 
that  the  problem  had  been  solved  in  other  districts 
as  well,  and  especially  in  certain  districts  of  Perth- 
shire. Within  a  radius  of  a  mile  from  where  I 
write  there  are  some  200  acres  of  land  devoted  to 
Strawberry  culture,  not  to  speak  of  the  large  ex- 
tent in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Cupar  Angus  and 
Perth,  and  the  acreage  is  yearly  increasing. 
Growers  are  every  year  breaking  in  large  portions 
of  moorland  or  turning  portions  of  their  regular 
farm  land  into  Strawberry  plantations.  But  does  it 
pay  ?  Well,  if  a  feuar  can  afford  to  pay  £b  an  acre 
for  ground  annually,  and  go  to  the  expense  of 
trenching  it  at,  say,  £20  an  acre,  and  in  addition 
put  up  his  own  buildings  and  fences  (and  such  is 
the  rule  here),  surely  it  ought  to  pay  those  whose 
only  permanent  expense  is  the  rent  of  from  £,1  to 
£3  per  acre. 

Rich  land  is  not  required.  Why,  the  "  Muir  o' 
Blair  "  in  its  unreclaimed  state  is  not  worth  5s.  an 
acre,  consisting  as  it  does  of  6  inches  or  8  inches 
of  turf,  and  only  rusty  gravel  to  unknown  depths 
below.  Even  when  reclaimed  and  trenched,  it  is 
not  worth  16s.  per  acre  for  ordinary  crops.  Yet, 
here  are  people  with  hundreds  of  acres  of  it  at  Jlo 
an  acre  !  Indeed,  rich  land  is  positively  injurious 
to  the  fruit-bearing  capabilities  of  the  Strawberry. 
It  sets  it  to  growing  enormous  masses  of  leaves 
and  runners.  Poor  soil,  on  the  other  hand,  if  of 
a  kindly  nature,  restricts  the  exuberance  of  foliage, 
causes  the  roots  to  develop  more  fully,  and,  so 
far  as  our  experience  goes,  increases  the  certainty 
of  a  plentiful  crop  of  fruit.  But  what  about  the 
expense  of  cultivating  ?  If  the  crop  is  to  be 
managed  as  it  should  be,  the  expense  will  be  con- 
siderable. The  original  cost  of  laying  down  a 
plantation  should  not  under  any  circumstances 
exceed  that  of  planting  a  Potato  crop.  But  the 
subsequent  attention  as  regards  weeding,  hoeing, 
and  keeping  down  runners  is  considerable,  while 
it  is  well  not  to  look  for  any  return  the  first  year. 
The  plantation  should,  however,  continue  to  bear 
from  four  to  six  successive  years,  averaging,  if 
well  attended  to,  from  two  to  three  tons  an  acre. 

Marketing. —Well,  to  judge  by  the  rough-and- 
ready  way  of  the  people  hereabout,  marketing 
Strawberries  is  about  as  easy  as  marketing  l*ota- 
toes.  The  fruit  is  simply  gathered  into  buckets, 
tumbled  into  barrels  of  from  1  cwt.  to  2  cwt.each, 
and  sent  off  to  the  large  confectioners.  The  usual 
price  has  been  £'M)  and  upwards  per  ton.  Dull 
trade  and  glutted  markets  have,  however,  resulted 
in  lower  quotations  at  times.  But  the  grower  has 
the  market  for  table  fruit  always  open  to  him. 
There  the  demand  is  unlimited,  and  the  prices 
good  to  those  who  are  careful  enough  to  send 
their  fruit  to  market  in  good  condition.  Barrelled 
fruit  can  safely  travel  to  great  distances,  and 
scores  of  tons  are  sent  every  year  from  this  dis- 


NOTES  FROM  A  COLLECTOR'S  JOURNAL. 

Having  to  wait  a  few  days  in  Souraboya  for  an 
opportunity  to  proceed  to    Macassar,   I    decided 
on  paying  a  hurried  visit  to  the  Ardjuno,  a  moun- 
tain close  on  11,000  feet  high.    With  this  object  in 
view  I  left  Souraboya  at  half-past  two,  and  pro- 
ceeded by  rail  to  Porrong,  where  I  hired  a  native 
cart  to  Kasrie.     At  this  place  the   ascent  of  the 
mountain  commences,  and    it  is   usual  to  go  on 
native   ponies  to  Priggin,  where  there  is  a  small 
hotel  2000  feet  up.      It  was  dark  long  before  we 
reached  this  place,  but  I  ascertained  from  the  hotel 
keeper    that    there  where  two  gentlemen  living 
near,  enthusiastic  gardeners.      My  first  visit  was 
to  the  garden  of  a  German,  where  I  found  the  most 
varied  and  carefully  kept  collection  I  have  seen  in 
the  Archipelago.     The  owner,  an  eccentric  indivi- 
dual, had  a  much  better  idea  of  cultivating  than  of 
naming  his  plants.     Araucaria  excelsa  he  called 
A.  imbricata,  and  a  pretty  white  Melastomad  a  Rho- 
dodendron, and  I  am  afraid  I  failed   to  convince 
him  to   the   contrary.      A  few  of  the  plants  here 
noted  will   be    sufficient  to  show  what  can  be 
done  in  such  a  climate  when  the  necessary  at- 
tention is    given.      Roses,     especially     Marechal 
Kiel,   grow  and  flower  finely,  and  there  were  also 
Dahlias,    Phloxes,    Antirrhinums,    Pelargoniums, 
Lilium    longiflorum,  Gloxinias,   Achimenes,    Ma- 
rantas,  Crotons,  Fuchsias,  Passifloras,  and  Ferns. 
Among  the  latter  I  noticed  Adiantum  gracillimum 
and  A.  concinnum  l^tum,  two  varieties  I  little 
expected  to  find  here.     Apples,  Pears,  Mulberries, 
&:c.,  are  being  tried,  but  success  in  their  case  is 
doubtful.     The  ground  is  terraced,  and  the  slopes 
tastefully  planted.     The  other  plant  lover  at  this 
place— a  Mr.  McC'lennan — has  a  place  at  an  alti- 
tude of  some  7500  feet,  to  which  he  is  accustomed 
to  resort  with  his  family  during  the  hot  season. 
Before  ascending  the  mountain  I  paid  him  a  visit, 
and  he  kindly  granted  me  permission  to  use  his 
bungalow,  and  also  furnished  me  with  a  guide. 
Early  the  following  morning  we  commenced  the 
ascent.     For  about  1500  feet  the  land  is  all  under 
Coffee ;    Vandas   are   the   only  Orchids  of  note ; 
they  grow  on  the  shade  trees,  and  also  on   the 
older  Coffee  trees.     Unfortunately,  the  flowering 
season  was  over,  but  I  do  not  imagine  there  is  any- 
thing new  among  them.    After  climbing  3000  feet, 
we  came  to  water,  and  halted  for  a  short  time. 
Above  this  Orchids  became  more   plentiful,  but 
generally  with  insignificant  flowers;    a    Dendro- 
chilum,  with  pseudo-bulbs  in  the  way  of  D.  fili- 
forme,   is  very  abundant.      At   about  6000  feet 
we    enter    the     region    of     Casuarinas,    to     the 
exclusion  of  almost  every  other   tree,  and   they 
continue   up   to   the  highest    point,   where   they 
become  mere  bushes  5  feet  or  G  feet  high.     Grow- 
ing on  these  are  thousands  of  plants  of  a  little 
purplish     Dendrobe,    which    Prof.    Reichenbach 
named  D.  Curtisi.     We  halted  for  the  night  at 
Mr.   McClennan's   bungalow,  where  I  found  the 
temperature  at  5  p.m.  53^,  and  at  daybreak  the 
following  morning  44°,  rising  to  59°  at  midday.  I 
was  informed  that  during  July  and  August  ice 
forms  here  occasionally.     From  this  point  to  the 
top  the  undergrowth  has  been  burned  at  no  very 
distant  time,  and  the  ground  is  now  covered  with 
coarse  Grass,  with  here  and  there  a  plant  of   a 
Bramble.     I  also  noticed  a  Ranunculus,  Gentians, 
PauUinia,  and  two  or  three  species  of  Composites 
in  fiower.    The  view  from  the  top  is  grand ;  stand- 
ing on  the  highest  point,  one  looks  down  a  preci- 
pice of  3000  feet,  near  the  base  of  which  is  the 
bungalow  in  question.  C.  Curtis. 


tings,  I  resolved  to  try  the  Stokesia.  The  plant 
was  in  a  pot  in  a  cool  house.  I  turned  it  out  and 
shook  all  the  soil  away  from  the  roots.  I  then 
selected  some  of  the  strongest  roots,  cut  them  into 
pieces  2  inches  in  length,  and  inserted  them  in  a 
well  drained  seed-pan  filled  with  a  sandy  compost. 
I  then  covered  them  with  half  an  inch  of  sand 
and  gave  them  a  watering  to  settle  the  soil.  I 
then  placed  the  pan  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  month  I  was  rewarded  by  the  appear- 
ance of  some  nice  healthy  green  shoots  appearing 
above  the  surface  and  emitting  young  roots  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  cutting.  These,  I  think, 
with  liberal  treatment  will  be  strong  enough  to 
fiower  next  autumn.  Having  myself  never  heard 
of  Stokesia  being  increased  in  this  way,  I 
thought  the  above  hint  would  perhaps  be  of 
.*:ome  use  to  lovers  of  this  beautiful  plant  — 
James  Findlow,  Royal  Botanic  Qa/rdcns,  Man- 
chester. 


Garden   Flora. 


stokesia  cyanea  from  root  cuttings. 

— Having  a  plant  of  this  most  beautiful  composite, 
I  wished  to  increase  my  stock.  Knowing  that 
Senecio  puloher  oame  free  enough  from  root  cut- 


PLATE    432. 
SARANA  LILY  AND  COBWEB  HOTJSELEEK.* 

The  Sarana  or  Black  Lily,  as  Fritillaria  kamt- 
schatcensis  is  popularly  called,  is  a  little  bulbous 
plant  one  very  seldom  meets  with,  though  it  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  plants  that  can  be  grown 
in  the  alpine  garden.  Our  plate  represents  the 
plant  admirably,  though  it  often  grows  several 
inches  higher  than  the  plant  here  illustrated.  It 
is  a  very  old  garden  plant ;  it  was  known  to 
Linnaeus  as  Lilium  kamtschatcense,  and  another 
synonym  is  Sarana  edulis.  It  occurs  in  Eastern 
Siberia,  Kamtschatka,  Western  North  America, 
and  California,  and  has  also  been  found  in  Japan. 
It  is  essentially  a  northern  plant,  and  is  therefore 
perfectly  hardy  with  us,  though,  like  a  good  many 
other  bulbous  plants  of  a  similar  nature,  it  is  liable 
to  deteriorate  and  finally  disappear. 

In  growing  it  the  soil  should  be  of  a  peaty 
character  and  thoroughly  drained,  otherwise 
the  bulbs  are  apt  to  suffer  from  excessive 
moisture  in  winter.  On  the  old  rockery  at  Kew 
there  used  to  be  a  fine  patch  of  it  planted  high 
and  dry  on  a  stony  bank,  partially  shaded.  This 
plant  used  to  come  up  strong  year  by  year  and  flower 
freely,  its  blackish  maroon  flowers  and  enclosed 
golden  stamens  being  admired  by  all  who  saw  it. 
It  is  a  scarce  plant  even  in  nurseries  in  which 
hardy  plants  are  made  a  speciality,  but  no  doubt 
Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  possess  it,  as  our  plate 
was  drawn  some  few  years  ago  in  their  nursery 
by  the  late  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys.  The  plant  is 
so  distinct  from  any  other  known  flower,  that 
those  who  like  hardy  plants  should  seek  it. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  in  the  large 
genus  Fritillaria,  numbering  something  like  half 
a  hundred  species,  so  few  are  what  are  gene- 
rally termed  garden  plants.  We  could  name 
but  a  dozen  or  so  that  would  be  desirable 
to  grow  in  a  general  way.  There  is  quite  a 
host  of  them  that  have  dull  greenish  purple 
flowers,  about  which  nine  out  of  ten  persons  would 
not  care.  Leaving  out  the  noble  Crown  Imperial 
(F.  imperialis),  which  everybody  knows,  our  selec- 
tion would  include  the  charming  little  scarlet- 
flowered  F.  recurva,  the  Californian  species  figured 
in  The  Garden,  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  458.  Next  in 
importance  is  F.  Moggridgei,  a  very  handsome 
plant  with  large  yellow  bell-shaped  flowers.  This 
was  also  figured  in  The  Garden,  Vol.  XVIII., 
p.  1.S2.    A  near  neighbour  to  Moggridgei  is  Bur- 

*  Drawn  iu  Messrs.  Backhouse's  nursery,  York,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys. 
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nati,  also  a  handsome  plant  with  reddish  brown 
flowers.  Then  there  is  another  little  Californian 
species  with  yellow  flowers.  This  is  F.  pudica,  of 
which  a  coloured  plate  appeared^in  The  Garden, 
Vol.  XIII.,  p.  588.  The  European  species  are 
the  most  numerous,  and  none  are  handsomer 
than  the  common  Snake"s-head  Fritillary  ( F- 
Meleagris),  one  of  our  native  plants  of  this 
species.  There  are  a  great  many  varieties  now 
obtainable  in  nurseries,  and  though  there  is  not 
very  much  distinction  between  them  as  regards 
colour,  all  are  well  worth  growing.  F.  latifolia,  a 
similar  species  to  F.  Meleagris,  is  also  a  very  vari- 
able plant,  and  the  very  dark  varieties  (almost 
black)  are  extremely  handsome.  It  is  a  sub-species 
of  F.  aurea.  Among  the  other  species  with 
smaller  dull  coloured  9owers  are  F.  tulipifolia, 
pyrenaica,  lilacea,  and  messanensis,  all  interesting 
plants  and  easy  to  grow.  Finally,  there  are  two 
or  three  small-growing  species  that  have  lately 
been  introduced  from  the  East.  These  include 
F.  armena,  a  pretty  little  plant  with  yellow 
flowers,  but,  we  imagine,  rather  fastidious  under 
caltiTation. 

The  Cobweb  HousELEEK(Sempervivnmarach- 
noideum). — This  is  one  of  the  most  singular  of 
alpine  plants,  its  tiny  rosettes  of  fleshy  leaves 
being  covered  at  the  top  with  a  thick  white  down, 
which  intertwines  itself  all  over  each  plant  like  a 
spider's  web.  It  is  widely  distributed  over  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees.  Like  the  majority  of  House- 
leeks,  it  is  perfectly  hardy.  It  thrives  in  exposed 
spots  in  sunny,  arid  parts  of  rockwork,  forming 
sheets  of  whitish  rosettes,  which  look  as  if  a 
thousand  fine-spinning  spiders  had  been  at  work 
upon  them,  and  sending  up  pretty  rose-coloured 
flowers  in  summer.  There  are  two  or  three  other 
species  of  Sempervivum  that  possess  the  singular 
cobweb-like  growth  running  over  the  rosettes  of 
leaves.  These  are  S.  Laggeri,  S.  heterotrichum, 
and  in  a  less  degree  it  occurs  in  other  species. 
All  the  Houseleeks  are  interesting,  and  for  the 
most  part  their  flowers  are  brightly  coloured, 
generally  of  a  shade  of  reddish  pink.  Although 
the  Houseleeks  are  so  interesting  and  so  easily 
grown,  they  have  never  been  cultivated  much  in  a 
general  way,  yet  there  is  no  class  of  hardy  plants 
that  are  better  suited  for  clothing  dry  sunny  banks 
or  similar  places  where  few  other  plants  would 
thrive.  As  they  propagate  themselves  so  freely, 
they  would  soon  completely  carpet  a  dry,  warm 
bank  if  the  surface  soil  were  moderately  good,  in 
order  to  give  the  plants  a  start. 

A  selection  of  a  few  of  the  most  ornamental  kinds 
would  include  the  following :  S.  triste,  Eegin:^ 
Amalise,  calcareum,  globiferum,  Mettenianum,  pili- 
ferum,  arachnoideum,  Laggeri,  Pomelli,  montanum, 
arenarium,  Drauai,  and  soboliferum. 


Grubs  of  the  daddy-longlegs— These, 

I  find,  are  ruining  our  Grass  lawn  this  season,  and 
I  hear  that  they  are  everywhere  very  plentiful. 
How  am  I  to  get  rid  of  them  ? — A.  L.  P. 

*^*  The  grubs  of  the  daddy-longlegs  are  by  no 
means  easy  to  get  rid  of  when  they  attack  lawns  or 
cricket  grounds,  for  the  grubs  during  the  day  gene- 
rally remain  about  an  inch  below  the  surface, 
where  they  cannot  be  effectually  reached  by  any 
insecticide,  for  whatever  fluid  was  used  would  not 
reach  them  in  sufficient  quantity  to  injure  them 
They,  however,  often  come  to  the  surface  during 
the  night,  and  maj'  then  or  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing be  killed  by  rolling  with  a  heavy  roller.  Cut- 
ting trenches  G  inches  wide  and  of  the  same  depth 
with  upright  sides  have  been  found  very  useful ; 
the  grubs  when  roaming  about  at  night  fall  in 
and  cannot  get  out  again.    They  should  be  col- 


lected every  morning.  This  plan  has  been  tried 
with  great  success.  Laying  slates,  turves,  boards, 
&c.,  about  for  the  grubs  to  creeo  under  has  been 
recommended.  Rooks  and  starlings  destroy  quan- 
tities of  these  grubs.  Late  in  the  summer  and  in 
the  autumn,  when  many  of  the  flies  are  about,  the 
Grass  should  be  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller  or 
mowing  machine  in  the  evening.  These  insects 
generally  are  mostabundant  on  damp  ground.  Any 
damp  weedy  corners  or  other  places  should  there- 
fore be  cleared  out.— G.  S.  S. 


SEASONABLE    WORK. 


ORCHTDS. 

East  India  house. — As  the  sun  comes  out 
now  with  considerable  force,  we  have  found  it 
necessary  to  put  up  the  shadings  so  as  to  have 
them  ready  for  any  emergency.  All  our  plants 
having  been  surface-dressed,  repotted,  and  placed 
in  nevv  baskets  where  these  have  been  required, 
there  has  been  no  other  attention  required  for 
some  time  except  to  see  to  their  daily  wants ; 
some  species  require  more  water  than  others, 
and  when  they  are  making  their  growth  they 
require  more  than  they  do  at  other  times. 
Thrips  have  been  very  troublesome,  and  we  have 
had  to  go  over  all  plants  likely  to  be  attacked  once 
every  three  or  four  weeks,  either  washing  or  dip- 
ping them  in  diluted  tobacco  water,  in  which  some 
soft  soap  has  been  dissolved,  in  most  cases  wash- 
ing the  leaves  afterwards  with  clear  rain  water. 
Indeed,  for  all  purposes,  either  for  washing  or 
watering  Orchids,  rain  water  ought,  if  possible,  to 
be  used.  The  various  species  and  varieties  of  the 
genus  Phalrenopsis  are  making  a  very  beautiful 
display  at  present.  They  succeed  best  suspended 
from  the  glass  roof  in  baskets  or  pans,  and  they 
dislike  being  disturbed  ;  rather  than  move  them, 
we  would  pick  the  decayed  material  carefully  from 
amongst  the  roots  and  substitute  fresh  stuff,  con- 
tinuing to  do  this  annually  until  the  teak  decays. 
P.  Stuartiana  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the 
others.  This  is  a  very  distinct  and  beautiful 
Orchid  furnished  with  long,  many-flowered 
branched  spikes  like  F.  Schilleriana.  It  ought 
not  to  be  placed  near  the  glass  on  the  sunny  side 
of  the  house ;  rather  choose  a  partially  shaded  posi- 
tion for  it. 

Cattleya  house. — Blinds  must  now  also  be 
put  up  here,  but  early  in  the  year  it  is  best  not  to 
shade  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  The 
varieties  of  Cattleya  Trianse,  introduced  during 
the  last  few  years,  are  remarkably  beautiful,  and 
at  this  season  of  the  year  last  long  in  perfection. 
In  Slessrs.  Veitch's  nursery  during  unfavourable 
weather  a  variety  of  this  species  had  flowers  which 
remained  in  good  condition  for  five  weeks.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  it  have  been  imported 
recently,  and  those  who  have  plants  of  it  should 
plant  them  in  clean  potsherds,  merely  keeping 
these  moist  until  roots  are  formed ;  then  remove 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  crocks  from  the  surface,  and 
substitute  the  usual  potting  material,  taking  care 
not  to  injure  the  roots.  Cattleya  citrina,  also 
recently  imported,  requires  different  treatment ; 
it  seems  to  do  best  attached  to  a  block  or  bit  of 
Tree  Fern  suspended  near  the  roof.  Although  this 
is  the  usual  method,  we  have  found  it  to  do  well 
potted  in  shallow  pans  in  the  ordinary  way.  Mas- 
devallias  of  the  M.  Chimiera  and  M.  bella  type 
should  be  placed  near  the  glass  in  a  shady  part  of 
this  house  ;  the  bella  form  does  best  in  baskets,  as 
then  the  flowers  either  hang  over  the  sides  or 
push  out  through  openings  therein.  The  Chimsera 
form,  if  true,  produces  its  flowers  on  an  upright 
stem.  Masdevallias,  now  growing  freely,  require 
a  good  supply  of  water.  If  plants  of  Odonto- 
glossum  citrosmum  have  not  yet  been  repotted 
there  is  yet  time  to  do  so,  but  it  ought  to  be  done 
at  once,  as  the  plants  will  now  be  making  fresh 
roots.  Anguloas  of  all  the  different  species  ought 
to  be  potted  when  the  young  growths  are  seen  to 
be  starting  from  the  base  of  the  old  bulbs.  This 
they  are  now  doing,  and  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  attending  to  them.  If  the  potting  material  is 
not  in  good  condition  it  ought  all  to  be  shaken 


from  the  roots.  We  have  frequently  recommended 
plants  of  Dendrobium  Jamesiannm  and  D.  infun- 
dibulum  to  be  grown  exclusively  in  the  cool 
house,  where  they  do  well  all  the  year  round, 
but  we  do  not  think  we  ever  saw  more  healthy 
plants  of  these  than  we  did  the  other  day  in  Sir 
T.  Lawrence's  collection  at  Burford  Lodge  and  in 
that  of  Jlr.  Lee  at  Downside.  In  both  cases  they 
were  grown  in  the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya  house. 
Some  of  the  plants  were  attached  to  blocks; 
others  were  potted  in  the  usual  way.  Odonto- 
glossum  Londestioroughianum  succeeds  best  in 
the  warmest  end  of  the  Cattleya  house.  This  is 
not  often  seen  in  collections,  but  when  well 
grown  it  is  an  excellent  plant,  the  long,  drooping 
branch  spikes  continuing  to  produce  flowers  for 
months  together.  It  is  well  grown  at  Burford 
Lodge,  attached  to  a  semi-circular  framework  of 
teak  rods,  through  which  the  roots  run  into  a 
compost  of  turfy  peat  and  Sphagnum.  It  also 
likes  a  light  position. 

Cool  house. — Repotting  and  surface-dressing 
being  completed,  it  now  remains  to  carefully 
attend  to  the  growing  and  flowering  of  the  plants, 
and  it  should  be  understood  that  the  conditions 
most  conducive  to  healthy  leaf  and  bulb  develop- 
ment are  not  those  under  which  the  flowers  re- 
main longest  in  beauty.  A  damp,  cool  atmosphere, 
with  little  artificial  heat,  causes  the  flowers  to  spot, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  desirable  when  the  collec- 
tion is  a  large  one  to  be  able  to  remove  the  flower- 
ing plants  into  a  house  by  themselves,  where  they 
can  have  the  advantage  of  a  warmer  and  drier  at- 
mosphere. They  usually  rest  a  little  before  they 
start  into  growth  after  flowering.  It  will  also  be 
found  that  although  they  were  free  from  slugs  and 
snails  before  they  were  potted  some  have  been  in- 
troduced with  the  fresh  Sphagnum.  As  the  weather 
gets  warmer  the  temperature  will  increase.  If  50° 
has  been  the  minimum  hitherto,  it  will  gradually 
rise  above  this  in  mild  weather,  although  it  may 
still  fall  below  it  on  cold  nights.  Newly-imported 
plants  of  Odontoglossams  need  not  be  potted  at 
once.  If  there  is  no  room  for  them  they  may  be 
laid  on  a  surface  of  dry  Moss  or  some  similar 
material,  and  be  shaded  from  the  sun.  As  soon  as 
new  roots  form  they  may  be  potted.  We  have 
noticed  sometimes  in  looking  over  collections  that 
the  small-growing  species  of  Odontoglossums, 
such  as  0.  Rossi,  of  which  there  are  now  so  many 
fine  forms,  all  charming  kinds  ;  0.  roseum  and  O. 
Cervantesi  are  placed  where  they  are  overshadowed 
by  larger  plants.  It  is  better  to  place  the  pots 
containing  these  in  baskets,  and  suspend  them 
near  the  roof ;  or  if  the  collection  is  large,  they 
may  be  placed  in  a  part  of  the  house  by  them- 
selves. These  small  growing  Orchids  also  succeed 
in  placed  in  shallow  pans.  It  is  well  to  be  careful 
in  watering  such  plants,  as  if  they  are  hung  up  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  eye  they  are  apt  sometimes  to 
be  neglected. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Flower  beds  should  now  be  cleared  of  shrubs 
and  other  hardy  plants  with  which  they  have  been 
filled  in  winter  in  order  that  they  may  receive  what 
preparation  may  be  necessary  for  their  summer 
occupants.  If  planted  later  than  this  the  proba- 
bility is  that  the  plants  moved  might  suffer  from 
drought  ere  they  had  got  established  in  the  soil, 
but  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  such  a 
check,  it  is  our  invariable  practice  to  mulch  with 
Bracken  as  soon  as  they  are  in  their  places,  and  for 
neatness  sake  the  mulching  is  removed  after  there 
has  been  a  long  spell  of  showery  weather  to  start 
the  roots  into  active  growth.  Small  plants  of  some 
few  kinds  of  shrubs  we  use  in  summer  as  "  dot " 
plants  in  foliage  beds,  and  these,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  when  they  can  be  made  to  fit  in  with  the 
summer  arrangements,  are  not  transplanted  at  all. 
In  order  to  better  illustrate  what  we  mean,  we 
may  say  that  we  have  a  border  consisting  of  ob- 
long panels  and  circles  alternately.  In  winter  the 
oblong  panels  have  had  as  centres  small  bushy 
plants  of  Retinospora  pisifera  aurea,  and  the  circles, 
small  plants  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erecta  viri- 
dis.     The  winter  groundwork  of  the  oblongs  was 
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Heather,  and  that  of  the  circles  Sedum  glaucnm. 
All  these  shrubs  will  remain  for  the  summer ;  the 
groundwork  for  the  Retinosporas  will  either  be 
AlternantherasorAjugareptans  purpurea, and  that 
for  circles,  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  varie- 
gatum.  By  thus  endeavouring  to  retain  all  the 
plants  possible  that  have  done  duty  during  winter, 
not  only  is  the  work  lessened  both  as  to  labour  of 
planting  and  propagation,  but  an  effective  summer 
bedding  arrangement  is  ensured.  Beds  that  are 
vacant  should  be  deeply  dug,  and  manured  or  not 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  plants  to  be 
used  ;  all  fine-foliaged  plants  require  abundance  of 
manure,  but  the  ordinary  kinds  of  bedding  plants 
need  but  little.  When  the  beds  are  on  Grass,  the 
best  arrangement,  the  soil  should  stand  well  above 
the  turf  and  be  edged  with  some  kind  of  dwarf, 
close-growing,  hardy  plant.  The  best  for  this  pur- 
pose that  has  yet  come  under  my  notice  is  Herni- 
aria  glabra ;  all  our  beds  are  edged  with  it,  and 
they  always  look  neat,  and  give  but  little  trouble 
to  keep  them  in  order.  About  thrice  during  the 
summer  they  need  trimming  with  sheep-shears. 
Box  does  not  look  half  so  neat,  and  certainly  needs 
more  keeping  in  order. 

Heeeaceous  plants. — Borders  of  these  are 
already  Beginning  to  look  gay  with  Crocuses, 
Hepaticas,  I'icillas,  and  Primroses.  All  plants  are 
now  above  ground,  and  gaps  can  therefore  be  per- 
ceived and  be  filled  up  either  by  dividing  some  of 
the  old  stools  or  by  fresh  importations,  or  indeed 
by  sowing  patches  of  hardy  annuals.  Trim  off  all 
decayed  stems,  clear  away  mulchings,  and  where 
it  is  not  practicable  from  fear  of  inj  ary  to  the  plants 
to  dig  in  well-decayed  stable  manure,  give  a  dre.ss- 
ing  of  guano  or  soot  and  wood  ashes,  and  then 
surface-fork  the  entire  border.  Fresh  labels  should 
be  substituted  for  all  that  are  becoming  illegible, 
and  especially  should  they  be  fixed  to  the  less 
known  kinds  of  plants,  in  order  that  all  who  are 
interested  in  them  may  the  more  readily  become 
conversant  with  their  names. 

In  houses  and  frames  there  is  now  much 
requiring  to  be  done.  All  kinds  of  roots  and  tubers 
ought  to  be  started  into  growth.  Cannas  are 
quickly  increased  by  cutting  up  the  roots  into 
single  eyes,  and  starting  them  in  small  pots  in 
warmth.  Part  the  roots  of  herbaceous  Lobelias, 
and  plant  them  out  in  frames  having  a  tempera- 
ture of  50°.  Dahlias  may  be  planted  in  the  same 
way,  but  require  greater  heat  if  intended  to  pro- 
duce cuttings.  Those  started  a  month  ago  will 
now  afford  cuttings,  which  strike  quickly  in  a 
bottom-heat  of  75°.  The  stronger  the  cuttings, 
tbe  longer  are  they  in  forming  roots,  and  as  they 
make  no  belter  plants  than  smaller  ones,  it  is  not 
therefore  necessary  to  delay  propagation  in  order 
to  get  strong  shoots.  Tuberous  Begonias  are 
gradually  growing  in  favour  for  summer  bedding  ; 
we  tried  a  few  last  year,  and  they  withstood  the 
rain  far  better  than  Pelargoniums.  Any  tubers 
that  are  to  be  used  for  planting  out  should  now 
be  potted,  and  be  allowed  to  start  into  growth 
slowly.  A  temperature  of  45°  or  50°  is  ample. 
Begonia  castanafolia,  a  first-rate  summer  bedder, 
must  be  increased  by  means  of  cuttings.  Begonia 
weltoniensis  also  makes  a  fine  bed,  and  this 
variety  is  most  expeditiously  propagated  by 
division  of  the  roots.  Seedling  sub-tropicals 
should  be  potted  off  before  the  roots  get  matted 
together  in  the  seed-pans,  and  seeds  of  the  quick- 
growing  kinds,  such  as  Tobacco,  Castor-oil,  Sun- 
flower, Hemp,  Maize,  and  Chilian  Beet,  should  now 
be  sown.  In  order  to  make  room  for  slow-growing 
and  less  hardy  kinds.  Lobelias,  Verbenas,  Agera- 
tums,  and  Jlesembryanthemums  may  now  be 
planted  out  in  cold  frames.  The  soil  should  consist 
of  loam  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  proportions.  They 
will  then  lift  with  plenty  of  roots  at  bedding-out 
time.  Alternantheras  may  now  be  planted  out  in 
manure  frames,  and  a  fortnight  hence  cuttings  in 
abundance  may  be  had,  which,  if  inserted  after 
the  manner  of  tbe  old  plants  in  frames,  will  give 
but  httle  trouble,  except  as  to  airing,  till  they  are 
required  for  the  beds.  Fine-foliaged  Pelargoniums 
must;  still  be  kept  in  warmth,  but  the  common  and 
hardier  varieties  may  be  transferred  to  cold  pits. 
Cuttings  of  the  same  struck  daring  the  winter  will 


now  be  ready  for  potting  off ,  and  till  re-established 
in  the  pots  should  be  kept  close  and  warm. 

Pruning.— Now  is  a  good  time  to  prune 
Laurels  and  other  Evergreens.  It  is  dangerous 
cutting  over  old  bushes  at  the  beginning  of 
winter,  as  they  are  apt  to  suffer  or  die  back  at  the 
wounds,  especially  old  and  feeble  bushes  ;  but  at 
this  season  they  are  about  beginning  to  grow,  and 
their  vitality  prevents  decay.  Healthy  common 
and  Portugal  Laurels  that  have  outgrown  their 
room,  or  which  have  become  too  tall,  may  be 
severely  pruned  without  any  danger,  and  will  be 
all  the  better  for  it.  Young  shrubberies  on  poor 
soils  will  also  be  greatly  benefited  by  good  top- 
dressings  of  manure  of  any  kind  to  lie  on  the 
ground  in  the  form  of  a  mulching.  Good  culture 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  getting  up  of 
shrubberies  quickly.  Eoses  should  be  pruned 
without  delay.  Some  prefer  pruning  in  autumn 
and  some  in  spring,  and  both  seasons  have  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  Pruned  in  autumn, 
the  buds  are  apt  to  push  prematurely  in  mild 
moist  winters,  and  get  nipped  by  late  frosts  in 
spring ;  but  when  the  winter  is  cold  the  bushes 
do  well  enough,  and  push  stronger  than  spring- 
pruned  plants.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
unpruned  bush  is  better  able  to  endure  severe 
frosts,  and  the  most  that  can  happen  by  delaying 
pruning  till  March  is,  that  the  terminal  buds  of 
the  shoots  may  push  a  little  at  the  expense  of  the 
bottom  ones,  to  which  the  shoots  have  to  be 
recut ;  but  the  injury  from  this  cause  is  hardly 
discernible.  Good  mulchings  of  half-rotted,manure 
should  be  applied  to  Rose  borders  and  left  on  all 
the  summer,  if  the  appearance  of  the  manure  on 
the  surface  is  not  objected  to  ;  otherwise  the 
borders  should  be  pricked  over,  but  not  deeply, 
by  the  fork. 


should  be  potted  in  large  pots  and  allowed  to 
flower,  when  seed  in  abundance  will  be  the  result. 
It  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is 
gathered,  for  if  kept  long,  it  germinates  much 
more  slowly  and  irregularly.  Before  sowing  give 
the  pots  intended  to  receive  it  a  good  watering ; 
then  sow  on  the  surface,  and  afterwards  sprinkle 
a  little  dry  sand  over  the  seeds.  Place  a  pane  of 
glass  over  the  pot,  and  set  it  in  the  stove  till 
germination  takes  place,  which  will  not  be  long  if 
tbe  seed  is  fresh,  and  when  that  takes  place  re- 
move the  glass  at  once.  The  variegated  form  can 
only  be  increased  by  division,  for  which  the  pre- 
sent is  a  suitable  time.  In  preparing  pots  for  all 
kinds  of  soft-wooded  cuttings  do  not  press  the 
soil  too  firmly,  as  that  retards  rooting.  This  re- 
mark only  applies  to  soft-wooded  subjects  such  as 
Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  Verbenas,  &c.  All  firm- 
wooded  plants,  such  as  Heaths,  Camellias,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, and  ConiferjB,  require  the  soil  to  be  made 
as  firm  as  possible. 


PROPAGATING. 

No  more  suitable  time  could  be  chosen  for  cut- 
ting back  and  striking  Crotons  than  the  present. 
When  the  cuttings  are  taken  off  insert  them  as 
quickly  as  possible,  removing  no  more  leaves 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  take  some  clean 
2i-inch  pots,  put  a  few  crocks  in  the  bottom,  and 
fill  up  moderately  firm  with  soil  consisting  of 
loam,  peat,  and  sand  in  equal  parts.  After  in- 
sertion give  them  a  good  watering  and  keep  them 
close,  when  they  will  soon  root.  Nepenthes  may 
also  be  struck  without  diflJculty,  especially  in 
spring,  and  by  this  means  short,  sturdy,  fully 
developed  plants  may  be  secured.  The  soil  in 
which  they  root  best  is  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum, 
cut  np  moderately  fine  with  a  liberal  admixture 
of  sand.  Take  the  cuttings,  not  necessarily  at  a 
joint,  and  insert  them  in  small  well-drained  pots 
in  the  compost  just  named  ;  after  this  water  them 
and  then  place  them  in  a  close  case  or  under  £ 
hand-light  in  the  stove,  it  possible,  where  there  is 
some  bottom-heat.  Take  care  to  keep  them  close 
and  shaded  from  bright  sunshine  till  rooted, 
and  on  no  account  allow  them  to  become  dry,  as 
a  moist,  steamy  atmosphere  hastens  the  formation 
of  roots. 

Tree  Carnations  that  have  been  flowering 
during  the  winter  will,  from  the  warmth  received 
during  that  time,  have  made  good  young  growth 
suitable  for  cuttings,  and  if  put  in  now  will  make 
fine  flowering  plants  by  winter.  A  suitable  soil  for 
them  is  equal  parts  loam  and  leaf  mould,  with  a 
good  sprinkling  of  sand,  the  whole  being  well 
mixed  together  and  sifted  moderately  fine.  Let 
tbe  cuttings  be  of  as  recent  growth  as  possible. 
Remove  the  two  bottom  leaves,  and  shorten  the 
others  if  .they  are  of  an  unwieldy  length  ;  then  in- 
sert them  four  or  five  around  the  edges  of  a  4-inch 
pot,  and  place  them  in  a  gentle  hotbed.  In  this 
way  they  will  soon  root,  when  they  must  be 
hardened  off  and  potted  singly  in  small  pots. 

Cypeeus  ALTERNIF0LIU8  is  frequently  in- 
creased by  division  and  treated  as  a  stove  plant, 
while  if  raised  from  seed  now  and  grown  on  in  a 
cool  temperature  till  autumn  tbe  produce  would 
be  stout  healthy  plants,  well  calculated  to  resist 
the  various  changes  of  temperature,  to  which, 
when  used  for  indoor  decoration,  it  is  exposed. 
In  order  to  obtain  seed,  two  or  three  old  plants 


MARKET  FRDIT  GARDENS. 
OwiNO  to  the  favourableness  of  the  season,  work 
is  generally  in  a  forward  state.  Planting  may  now 
be  considered  to  be  finished.  Stocks  intended  for 
grafting  are  headed  down  in  readiness  for  that 
operation,  and  younger  stock  is  planted  out  in  nur- 
sery lines.  Grafts,  if  not  already  secured,  should 
be  cut  immediately,  as  the  sap  will  now  be  mov- 
ing in  nearly  all  kinds,  and  they  are  best  cut  in 
aa  dormant  a  condition  as  possible.  Young  bush 
fruits,  such  as  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Nuts, 
not  required  for  forming  new  plantations  should 
be  hfted  and  cut  in  quite  close  and  replanted 
about  IrV  feet  apart,  so  as  to  make  useful  little 
bushes  for  another  season  Cuttings  collected 
and  laid  in  by  the  heels  during  the  praning 
season  must  now  be  prepared  and  planted  in 
lines.  Suckers  of  the  Farleigh  Prolific  Damson, 
a  kind  that  reproduces  itself  true  in  that  manner, 
are  collected  and  planted  in  rows  to  gain  strength 
for  forming  standard  or  half-standard  trees,  the 
latter  being  preferred,  except  in  petitions  where 
cattle  would  destroy  the  branches  ;  for,  if  required, 
a  half-standard  can  be  readily  converted  into  a 
full  standard  by  cutting  away  the  lowest  tiers  of 
branches  by  degrees  ;  the  stem,  too,  needs  less 
supporting  by  means  of  stakes  than  that  of  stan- 
dards, and  it  increases  in  diameter  much  more 
rapidly  when  the  lower  branches  are  left  on  for  a 
few  years  than  when  they  are  trimmed  at  once. 
If  not  already  done,  all  freshly  planted  trees 
should  have  a  covering  of  partially  rotted  manure 
spread  over  their  roots  before  drying  spring  winds 
affect  them. 

The  pruning  or  Nuts  of  all  kinds  may  now 
be  completed,  for  the  calkins  are  fully  in  flower, 
and  the  abundance  of  little  red-tipped  female 
blossoms  give  promise  of  a  good  crop.  All  useless 
wood  is  cut  away  and  only  fruitful  spray  reserved. 
The  Nut  crop  is  so  valuable  that  special  care  is 
taken,  not  only  in  forming  the  bushes  by  careful 
pruning,  but  also  in  manuring  them,  a  favourite 
application  being  the  refuse  from  skin  and  hair 
factories,  such  as  the  dressings  from  hare  and  rab- 
bit-skins, old  rags,  &c.  This  is  lightly  forked  in 
around  the  bushes,  which,  being  surface-rooters, 
are  found  to  depend  more  for  fruitfulness  on  their 
active  roots  close  to  the  surface  than  those  that 
penetrate  deeper.  This  is  a  good  time  to  give  both 
trees  and  bushes  a  good  dusting  of  freshly-slaked 
lime,  which  answers  the  double  purpose  of  killing 
Moss  and  Lichen  and  making  the  buds  distaste-  ' 
f ul  to  birds  ;  when  washed  off,  too,  it  acts  as  a 
stimulant  to  the  surface  roots.  It  should  be  put 
on  in  damp,  still  weather,  so  that  it  may  stick  to 
the  trees  and  get  dried  on  before  heavy  rains 
occur. 

The  PROTECTION  OF  FRUIT  in  the  way  usually 
practised  in  gardens  is  not  possible  on  a  large 
scale  in  market  grounds  ;  nevertheless,  owners  of 
such  grounds  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
shelter,  and  we  find  many  are  now  planting  rows  of 
Poplars  and  other'quick,  erect-growing  trees  quite 
thickly,  so  that  they  may  run  up  and  form  a  bar- 
rier to  break  cold  currents  from  exposed  quarters. 
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Thorn  or  Quick  hedges  may  also  be  allowed  to  run 
up,  keeping  them  cut  in  narrow  both  at  base  and 
top,  as  it  is  surprising  the  amount  of  shelter  which 
a  hedge  will  afford.  Preparation  must  also  be  made 
for  the  coming  fruit  season  by  looking  over  the 
stock  of  baskets,  ladders,  &c.,  and  replacing  any 
deficiency  before  the  busy  season  arrives.  A 
good  supply  of  packing  wood  must  be  cut  and 
stored  in  some  dry  place.  Long  rods  of  Ash,  Hazel, 
or  Chestnut  are  generally  used  ;  they  are  prepared 
in  wet  weather  by  cutting  them  in  lengths  to  suit 
sieves  or  half  sieves,  and  split  up  to  the  size  re- 
quired. If  kept  dry  until  a  few  days  before  they 
are  wanted  and  then  soaked  in  water,  they  will 
be  found  to  be  as  tough  as  wire,  and  will  with- 
stand the  rough  usage  to  which  the  baskets  are 
subjected  in  travelling  to  market,  while  green 
wood  would  fail. 


FRUIT. 

Early  orciiabd  houses. — One  of  the  most 
important  operations  in  this  department  at  the 
present  time  may  be  said  to  be  the  thinning  of  the 
fruit,  else  Nature  may  assert  her  right  to  relieve 
herself  by  casting  the  whole  of  the  crop.  It  will 
not  be  wise  to  thin  Peaches  and  Nectarines  down 
to  the  exact  number  of  fruits  each  tree  is  consi- 
dered capable  of  carrying,  but  under  well  directed 
management  a  small  percentage  will  suffice  for 
the  final  thinning  after  the  stoning  process  is  com- 
plete. If  thinning  has  been  carried  on  simul- 
taneously with  disbudding,  and  ail  the  drooping 
fruits  have  been  removed,  those  which  are  placed 
near  home  should  be  selected  for  the  crop,  as  the 
wood  near  the  base  is  generally  well  ripened  and 
swells  ofE  the  largest  fruit,  while  the  cultivator 
insures  to  himself  the  option  of  disbudding  and 
shortening  back  his  trees  where  they  show  a 
tendency  to  become  loose  and  unshapely  in  their 
growth.  As  the  days  increase  in  length  and  the 
sun  gains  power  the  trees  will  take  liberal  sup- 
plies of  stimulating  liquid  a  few  degrees  warmer 
than  the  mean  of  the  house,  and  good  syringing 
with  clean  soft  water  at  a  temperature  of  7(>° 
twice  a  day  when  fine  will  keep  them  clear  of 
spider  and  facilitate  the  rapid  development  of  the 
fruit.  If  Strawberry  plants  occupy  the  shelves, 
keep  them  thoroughly  syringed  backwards  and 
forwards  until  they  begin  to  change  for  ripening, 
and  then  if  possible  move  them  to  quarters  where 
spider  can  do  no  harm,  and  thoroughly  cleanse 
the  shelves  they  have  occupied.  Give  timely  at- 
tention to  ventilation  on  bright  mornings  by  open- 
ing the  lights;  when  the  temperature  touches 
r)5°  run  up  to  75°,  with  a  free  circulation;  reduce 
gradually  and  syringe  about  3  pm.  The  minimum 
heat  should  not  exceed  5r>°  on  mild  nights  until 
the  fruit  is  stoned,  and  50°  will  be  sufficient  in 
severe  weather. 

Late  houses. — Owing  to  the  absence  of  sun, 
trees  in  late  houses  and  others  which  have  been 
wintered  in  the  open  air  are  all  in  an  equally  for- 
ward and  promising  condition.  If  the  latter  were 
well  washed  before  they  were  taken  into  the 
house  nothing  more  will  be  needed  until  the  blos- 
soms begin  to  show  signs  of  opening,  when  a  good 
fumigating  will  keep  them  free  from  aphis  until 
after  the  fruit  is  set.  In  the  arrangement  of  the 
trees  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Figs,  Peaches, 
and  Nectarines  will  stand  the  most  heat ;  then 
follow  Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Pears.  Of 
the  latter  the  best  dessert  kinds  only  should  be 
grown,  and  in  the  event  of  the  space  being  li- 
mited they  may  be  plunged  in  a  warm,  sheltered 
place  in  the  open  air,  when  all  danger  of  spring 
frosts  is  over.  Ventilate  to  the  full  extent,  and 
dispense  with  fire-heat  until  the  blossoms  begin  to 
open,  when  a  little  warmth  will  do  good  service  in 
damp  or  frosty  weather. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — We  must  again 
direct  attention  to  the  important  operation  of  dis- 
budding and  pinching  in  early  houses.  Weak  trees 
to  which  we  lately  alluded,  as  well  as  late  kinds 
grown  at  the  coldest  end  for  succession,  will  now 
require  manipulation  upon  the  same  principle  as 
they  break  into  free  growth,  the  best  of  all  proofs 
to  the  practised  eye  that  root  action  is  going  on, 


and  daily  pinching  will  not  produce  a  check. 
Many  people  make  a  point  of  leaving  a  great  num- 
ber of  these  pinched  shootsto  form  spurs,  and  some- 
times in  early  houses  they  do  very  well,  but  to  us 
spur  fruit  never  appears  so  fine  as  that  borne  by  a 
good  shoot  of  1  foot  in  length,  and  the  system  is  a 
failure  in  late  houses.  When  all  the  base  shoots 
have  been  neatly  tied  down  to  the  current  year's 
fruiting  wood,  a  free  and  easy  growth  may  be  en- 
couraged quite  up  to  the  stoning  period,  gross 
shoots  and  leaders  only  being  tied  in  to  check  an 
uneven  distribution  of  the  sap,  or  to  form  shade  to 
large  bare  branches  in  the  centres  of  the  trees. 
With  a  large  area  of  foliage  exposed  under  glass 
and  all  the  roots  inside,  plentiful  supplies  of  water 
will  be  needed,  and  syringing  twice  a  day  will  play 
an  important  part  in  good  culture.  If  forcing  is  not 
being  carried  on  against  time,  a  low  night  tem- 
perature of  56°  to  G0°  is  strongly  recommended 
until  after  the  stoning  is  complete.  The  heat  by 
day  may  range  10°  to  15°  higher,  with  plenty  of 
air,  provided  it  can  be  given  without  causing  a 
draught  or  sudden  depression  in  catching  weather, 
when  early  closing  of  the  valves  and  moderate 
ventilation  will  answer  best.  A  sharp  watch  must 
be  kept  for  green,  brown,  or  black  fly.  The  first,  if 
taken  in  time,  succumbs  to  a  moderate  smoking; 
the  last  two  are  more  tenacious  of  life,  and  being 
generally  found  on  the  points  of  gross,  crude 
shoots,  dipping  in  a  strong  insecticide  may  pre- 
cede the  smoking.  Spider  sometimes  puts  in  an 
early  appearance,  but  unless  Strawberries  have 
been  occupants  of  the  shelves,  no  excuse  can  be 
found  for  the  person  who  syringes  the  trees. 

Succession  houses. — Persevere  in  the  regu- 
lar syringing  of  trees  in  succession  houses  until  the 
flowers  are  ready  to  open,  and  fumigate  before 
they  expand.  This  important,  simple,  and  inex- 
pensive operation  should  never  be  neglected,  as 
many  houses  are  spoiled  for  the  season  by  allow- 
ing fly  to  get  into  the  blossoms.  See  that  the 
borders  are  well  watered,  and  old  or  weak  trees 
mulched  before  they  begin  to  feel  the  strain  of  a 
crop  of  fruit.  Ventilate  freely,  and  lay  up  strength 
and  vigour  by  keeping  the  houses  cool  at  night. 
The  buds  on  wall  trees  and  in  late  houses  are  still 
coming  on  together,  and  it  is  a  question  if  the 
walls  will  not  be  in  advance  at  flowering  time.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  follow  up  liberal  ventilation  until 
the  flowers  are  fertilised,  and  if  extreme  lateness 
be  an  object,  only  use  fire-heat  when  there  is  danger 
of  the  flowers  being  injured  by  damp  or  very  severe 
frost.  Of  the  latter.  Peach  blossoms  under  glass 
will  stand  several  degrees,  provided  they  are  kept 
dry  and  free  from  draughts. 

Cherries. — Where  the  roots  are  confined  to  the 
interior  of  the  house  an  examination  of  the  borders 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set,  and  in 
the  event  of  water  being  required  it  should  be 
supplied  at  the  mean  temperature  of  the  house, 
which  may  range  from  40°  at  night  to  56°  by  day. 
If  late  kinds  are  still  in  flower  let  them  be  care- 
fully fertilised,  and  defer  general  syringing  until 
they  are  safe  and  the  petals  of  the  flowers  begin 
to  fall.  When  trees  which  have  covered  the  trellis 
have  made  five  or  six  leaves,  all  side  shoots  not 
likely  to  be  wanted  may  be  pinched  to  form  spurs, 
and  leaders  may  be  tied  down  to  the  wires.  When 
syringing  is  resumed  use  tepid  water  twice  a  day. 
Give  air  at  50°,  open  the  front  lights  at  58°,  and 
run  up  a  few  degrees  under  sun-heat  with  a  free 
circulation,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
Cherry  is  the  most  impatient  tree  we  have  to  deal 
with  under  glass,  and  it  is  always  best  to  err  on 
the  side  of  low  temperatures  with  plenty  of  air 
when  cutting  draughts  can  be  avoided.  When  this 
st'^ge  has  been  reached,  the  usual  enemies,  black 
or  brown  aphis  and  thesmallgrub.may  be  expected 
to  appear.  The  first  may  be  destroyed  by  timely 
and  repeated  fumigation,  but  the  latt-er  can  only 
be  extirpated  by  careful  hand-picking. 

Melons.  —  The  first  batch  of  pot  plants 
plunged  in  bottom-heat  from  fermenting  leaves 
placed  over  hot-water  pipes  will  now  be  making 
good  progress,  and  the  daily  routine  will  consist 
in  careful  watering,  syringing,  and  ventilation 
wherever  a  chink  of  air  can  be  admitted  through 
the  early  part  of  the  day.    It  was  stated  lately 


that  confinement  of  the  roots  by  means  of  pot 
culture  causes  some  varieties  to  throw  out  side 
shoots  and  produce  plenty  of  female  blossoms  be- 
fore the  leaders  reach  the  top  of  the  trellis.  Where 
this  is  the  case  and  very  early  fruit  is  wanted,  the 
points  must  be  pinched  out  to  throw  strength 
into  the  side  shoots  when  the  blossoms  begin  to 
open  ;  the  atmosphere  of  the  pit  must  then  be  kept 
drier  by  means  of  increased  fire-heat  to  admit  of 
a  gentle  circulation  of  air,  and  syringing  may  be 
discontinued  for  a  few  days  until  the  fruit  is  set 
and  begins  to  swell.  When  grown  under  the 
restrictive  or  pot  system  it  rarely  happens  that  the 
most  wilful  ramblers  are  not  brought  into  bearing 
at  an  early  age;  and  when  a'*set"cf  fruit  has 
been  secured,  the  plants  may  be  well  rammed  and 
top-dressed  with  ttifE  loam,  bone  dust,  and  dry 
cow  manure,  into  which  a  complete  mat  of  hungry 
feeders  will  soon  find  their  way.  These  must  be 
well  supplied  with  good  liquid  a  few  degrees 
warmer  than  the  house,  which  must  now  range 
from  TO'*  at  night  to  80°  by  day,  and  85°  or  even 
90°  after  closing,  with  solar  heat  and  moisture. 
In  pot  culture  the  preservation  of  all  the  stem 
leaves  is  an  important  matter,  and  some  of  the 
succulent,  hairy -stemmed  varieties,  which  are  sub- 
ject to  scalding,  should  never  be  syiinged  on  bright 
mornings,  as  they  hold  the  water  and  suffer  when 
air  is  admitted,  but  this  danger  disappears  after 
the  house  is  closed  for  the  day,  when  overhead 
syringing  will  do  no  harm. 

Cucumbers. — To  maintain  the  supply  through 
March  and  April,  old  plants  which  have  been  in 
bearing  all  the  winter  will  take  liberal  supplies 
of  warm  liquid  to  keep  them  going,  for  if  once 
al  lowed  to  receive  a  check,  early  spring-sown  plants 
will  commence  fruiting  before  they  can  recover 
and  be  of  further  use.  By  this  time  the  plants 
will  have  replaced  the  old  foliage  with  young 
growths,  which  must  be  neatly  tied  down  and 
stopped  at  the  first  joint  beyond  the  fruit  when  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  foundation  of  a  com- 
plete covering  has  been  laid.  If  spider  has  gained 
a  lodgment,  this  cold  weather  will  favour  its  de- 
struction by  the  use  of  insecticides  or  regular 
syringing  with  clean,  soft  water,  light  cropping, 
and  high  feeding  with  good  liquid  from  the  tank 
and  guano  water  alternately.  Sprinkle  all  avail- 
able surfaces  with  the  same,  top-dress  the  roots 
with  pure  loam  and  old  lime  rubble  in  preference 
to  manure,  which  encourages  worms  and  leads 
to  ultimate  failure.  Aim  at  a  steady  bottom- 
heat  of  85°  from  pipes  and  fermenting  material 
combined.  Let  70°  be  the  standard  at  night, 
and  85°  by  day.  Give  air  at  78°,  and  close 
early  with  atmospheric  moisture,  but  avoid  wetting 
the  pipes  when  they  are  hot  enough  to  generate 
scalding  steam. 

Spring  plants —  These  are  now  making  good 
progress,  and  their  clean,  healthy  growth  is  always 
pleasant  to  look  upon.  If  planted  upon  hills,  avoid 
producing  a  too  vigorous  flush  of  Vine  by  feeding 
or  the  use  of  manure,  as  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
stimulants  will  be  needed.  Train  regularly  with- 
out crowding,  and  defer  stopping  until  quite  two- 
thirds  of  the  allotted  space  is  covered.  Keep  the 
glass  well  washed  inside  and  out.  Let  the  night 
heat  stand  at  about  68°,  give  air  at  76°,  and  close 
with  plenty  of  solar  heat  in  preference  to  having 
recourse  to  sharp  firing.  Earth  up  plants  in  frames, 
renovate  the  linings  back  and  front  alternately,  to 
prevent  checks,  and  aim  at  the  heat  recommended 
for  spring  plants  in  houses.  Always  keep  a  supply 
of  warm,  dry  compost  and  plenty  of  fermenting 
material  on  hand.  Cover  at  night  with  dry  mats 
and  give  a  little  air  to  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  injurious  gases. 

Hardy  fruit. — It  is  imperative  that  all  pruning 
not  already  done  should  be  finished  at  once  ;  there 
is  all  the  more  need  for  hurry  in  this  matter, 
because  the  winter  having  been  so  mild  fruit  trees 
are  very  forward.  As  regards  protection,  too  much 
reliance  must  not  I'^e  placed  on  copings.  The  most 
convenient  and  simplest  mode  of  protecting  is  to 
place  light  wooden  rails  in  a  sloping  position 
against  the  wall,  their  top  end  resting  on  the  edge 
of  the  coping,  and  the  bottom  end  fixed  securely 
in  or  to  the  ground.   Another  horizontal  rail  shonid 
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be  nailed  to  these,  about  2  feet  from  the  ground. 
To  this  the  canvas  must  be  fastened  at  its  bottom 
edge,  and  if  cords  are  fastened  to  the  top  side,  and 
run  up  and  through  a  pulley  or  ring  at  the  edge 
of  the  coping,  the  protection  can  then  be  pulled 
up  easily  at  pleasure,  and  it  will  fall  down  when 
slacked,  of  its  own  accord,  to  the  bottom  rail,  to 
which  it  may  be  tied  during  the  day.  Thin  shad- 
ings, used  for  such  purposes,  should  be  bound  round 
the  edges  with  broad  binding  to  strengthen  them, 
and  they  may  have  strips  of  the  same  material  sown 
across  at  intervals,  where  the  cords  are  attached, 
for  the  same  reasons.  The  mulching  of  the  roots  of 
such  fruit  trees  as  need  it  should  be  attended  to 
at  this  season.  Small  trees,  on  the  shallow-rooting 
Quince  and  Paradise  stocks,  are  greatly  benefited 
by  a  layer  of  half-rotted  manure  spread  over  the 
roots.  It  protects  them  effectually  from  cold  and 
drought  and  is  nourishing  at  the  same  time.  In 
shallow  and  poor  soils  mulchings  are  particularly 
serviceable.  All  small  fruits  are  benefited  by  the 
same  treatment.  Ground  between  Currants,  Rasp- 
berries, and  Gooseberry  bushes  should  never  be 
dug,  only  top-dressed.  If  nothing  better  can 
be  procured,  fresh  stable  litter — the  shortest 
of  it,  and  the  horse  droppings,  if  possible — 
will  answer  well.  It  should  be  packed  in 
deeply  about  the  necks  of  the  bushes,  and  extend 
2  feet  or  3  feet  outwards,  so  as  to  cover  all  the 
roots,  and  should  remain  on  all  the  summer.  Top- 
dressings  of  this  kind  help  to  bury  caterpillars  and 
other  vermin,  and  to  keep  them  down,  and  their 
manurial  properties  are  washed  down  to  the  roots. 
Raspberries  are  particularly  benefited  by  rich  sur 
facings,  which  increase  both  the  length  and  thick- 
ness of  the  canes  and  weight  of  the  crop.  Good 
Raspberry  canes  should  be  from  6  feet  to  8  feet 
high,  and  as  thick  as  one's  finger  nearly  at  the 
base.  For  Strawberry  plantations,  there  is 
nothing  better  for  a  top  dressing  than  fresh  horse 
droppings  mixed  with  short  litter.  This  should 
be  put  on  before  the  plants  come  into  flower,  and 
2  inches  or  3  inches  deep,  being  spread  evenly  over 
the  whole  ground  right  up  the  collars  of  the  plants. 
Such  a  dressing  keeps  the  soil  moist  all  the  sum- 
mer, fertilises  the  roots,  encourages  growth,  and 
increases  the  size  of  the  fruit;  and,  by  the  time 
the  latter  is  fit  to  gather,  the  litter  is  washed  as 
clean  as  the  cleanest  straw,  thus  obviating  the 
need  of  placing  straw  or  anything  else  under 
the  plants  to  keep  the  fruit  clean.  We  have 
always  adopted  this  practice  with  perfect  success. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


The  main  crop  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  Snow's  Broc- 
coli, and  Red  Cabbage,  the  latter  for  cutting  late, 
should  now  be  sown  on  a  slight  hotbed  under 
glass ;  also  Veitoh's  Autumn  and  Self-protecting 
Broccoli,  with  a  pinch  of  Paris  Cos  Lettuce.  Still 
we  always  find  in  spring-sown  Lettuce  the  few 
seeds  sprinkled  on  the  top  of  the  Onion  quarter 
the  earliest.  Onions  and  Carrots  had  better  wait 
for  some  days  ;  when  sown  early  the  sharp  spring 
winds  turn  them  yellow,  and  we  have  had  on  two 
occasions  to  re-sow  Onions.  Parsnips  may  now 
be  sown  with  advantage.  We  are  busily  employed 
turning  up  every  inch  of  ground  which  we  possess, 
thus  bringing  all  under  crop  at  the  proper  season. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  make  plantations  of  Globe 
Artichokes.  On  taking  up  the  old  stools  we  found 
in  one  case  many  dead  or  crippled ;  we  pulled 
away  the  young  suckers  and  planted  them  in  burnt 
refuse,  a  capital  thing  for  many  purposes  ;  when- 
ever we  sow  small  seeds,  outside  or  in,  we  always 
cover  them  with  this  material.  Early  frame  Pota- 
toes, Radishes,  Carrots,  and  young  plants  generally 
should  be  duly  aired.  When  the  weather  has  te- 
come  warm  and  genial,  all  the  lights  should  be 
drawn  off,  so  that  full  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity may  be  taken  by  all  inmates  of  pits  and 
frames  to  get  fresh  air.  Prick  off  early  Celery  in 
small  boxes  for  early  work,  and  get  manure  well 
worked  to  make  the  bed  which  the  main  crop  of 
Celery  will  occupy.  We  sow  about  this  time.  To- 
matoes may  soon  be  sown  ;  grow  them  on  until  they 
worthily  occupy  6-inch  poti,  when  they  will  be  3 
feet  high  in  May,  and  begin  to  flower  and  fruit  at 


once.  Little  plants  put  out  in  May  grow  up  to 
September  before  setting  or  ripening  their  fruit. 
French  Beans  must  be  attended  to  in  accordance 
with  the  demand.  This  fine  dry  weather  gives  us 
an  opportunity  of  getting  all  walks  free  from 
weeds,  thus  making  all  clean  and  tidy. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

NOTES  ON  DAFFODILS. 

The  gradual  development  of  the  very  different 
forms— different  both  in  shape,  size,  and  colour — 
of  the  Trumpet  Daffodil  from  what  is  generally 
taken  to  be  the  type  of  the  species,  the  English 
wild  Daffodil,  is  a  subject  which  1  hope  will 
receive  due  attention  at  the  coming  Daffodil  con- 
gress. Gardeners  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of 
believing  in  the  distinctness  of  some  dozen  or  two 
kinds  which  have  been  grown  for  several  genera- 
tions and  supplied  to  the  English  markets,  that 
they  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that  these  are 
all  varieties  of  one  species,  and  that  it  would 
probably  not  be  difficult  to  find  intermediate 
forms  connecting  them  all  by  almost  impercepti- 
ble grades.  It  is  generally  thought  to  have  been 
about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  the 
selections  were  made,  more  from  garden  varieties 
probably  than  from  natural,  which  were  to  fix 
the  limits  of  garden  Daffodils  for  more  than  200 
years  ;  but  now  that  a  new  tribe  of  choice  garden 
Daffodils  is  fast  increasing,  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  trace  the  older  forms  back  to  their  origin. 

I  merely  suggest  this  to  others  because  I  have 
for  three  or  four  years  been  working  at  a  collection 
made  especially  with  a  view  of  connecting  old 
forms.  I  owe  great  thanks  to  many  friends  and 
to  some  who  are  strangers  to  me  for  the  kind 
way  in  which  they  have  brought  varieties  to  my 
notice  ;  and  I  believe  that  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland  there  is  many  an  orchard  and  field  which 
contains  material  for  throwing  futher  light  upon 
thisBubject.  Iwill  mention  two  orthree such  places 
which  have  supplied  me  with  valuable  specimens.  In 
the  first  place,  as  regards  the  large  double  garden 
Daffodil,  I  find  that,  besides  the  vale  of  the 
Arno,  in  Italy,  there  are  places  in  England 
where  it  grows  in  a  semi-wild  state  mixed 
up  with  a  major  form  of  single  Daffodil  coming  into 
flower  at  the  same  time,  and  in  leaf  stature, 
colour,  and  flower  dimensions  in  every  way  agree- 
ing with  it  The  colour  of  the  single  flower  varies 
from  the  nearly  self  golden  yellow  of  spurius  to  the 
pale  primrose  perianth  and  clear  yellow  trumpet 
of  the  common  wild  form.  I  am  surprised  that 
this  large  single  form  with  the  pale  perianth 
should  have  escaped  notice  so  long.  I  have  had 
it  for  nearly  ten  years  in  my  garden,  having  first 
seen  it  in  a  cottage  garden  five  years  ago.  I  distri- 
buted half  my  stock  of  it  by  the  name  of  Single 
Telamonius.  I  have  lately  received  it  also  from 
the  county  of  Cork,  in  Ireland,  where  it  grows 
mixed  up  with  a  form  like  spurius  and  with 
the  common  wild  Daffodil. 

A  few  miles  from  lUcester,  in  Oxfordshire,  is  a 
meadow  in  which  wild  Daffodils  grow  mixed  up  in 
variety.  These  range  from  the  long,  slender,  trum- 
pet, and  tall  form,  and  white  perianth  petals, 
which  generally  constitute  what  is  called  N.  cer- 
nuua.  to  the  short,  sturdy  form  of  typical  Pseudo- 
narcissus,  between  these  two,  however,  there  is 
every  gradation.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
they  are  hybrid  seedlings,  but  they  may  be  de- 
velopments of  the  type  which  have  originated 
there. 

Lastly,  I  will  speak  of  the  variety  lately 
showered  upon  us  by  the  bounty  of  Mr.  Barr 
under  the  name  of  pallidus  praicox.  For  three  or 
four  years  I  have  received  boxes  of  Daffodil 
flowers,  gathered  wild  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Biarritz,  containing  every  variation  in 
colour,  from  typical  Pseudo-narcissus,  through 
pallidus  pr^ecox,  to  nearly  pure  white,  I  regret 
to  say  that  bulbs  are  supplied  to  me  far  more 
sparingly  than  flower.«i,  in  spite  of  frequent  appeals 
from  me.  Those  which  have  been  supplied  have 
flowered  very  early,  as  Daffodils  always  do,  when 
removed  from  a  warmer  to  a  colder  climate,  but  I 


expect  that  after  domestication  for  two  or  three 
years  they  will  be  neither  earlier  nor  later  than 
our  common  wild  Lent  Lilies  or  Garlands,  as 
Haworth  calls  them.  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  these 
flowers  showed  some  signs  of  tenderness  in  our 
recent  March  frosts.— C.  Wolley  Dod,  £dge  Hall. 

In  The  Gaeden  last  spring  I  directed  at- 
tention to  the  many  varieties  to  be  found  in  im- 
ported blooms  of  Daffodils  as  sold  by  our  florists 
in  early  spring.  At  least  three  of  our  leading 
seedsmen  took  the  hint,  and  French  and  Italian 
Narcissi  bulbs  were  offered  in  the  autumn  cata- 
logues at  reasonable  prices.  Three  such  collections 
were  sent  to  me,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
results,  as  they  throw  light  upon  the  origin  of 
some  of  our  garden  varieties.  Amongst  the  first 
to  bloom  are  some  very  vigorous  scapes  of  N. 
Tazetta,  exactly  agreeing  with  No.  13  in  plate  31 
of  Burbidge's  *'  Narcissi,"  and  called  Hermione 
luteola.  These  are  amongst  Me.'^srs.  Collins  and 
Gabriel's  bulbs,  gathered  in  the  south  of  France. 
In  another  group,  from  the  same  district,  we  have 
the  exact  counterpart  of  Mr.  Barr's  N.  cambricus, 
a  Daffodil  a  little  larger  than  the  ordinary  British 
Lent  Lily.  And  again  in  the  same  group  a  Trum- 
pet-flowered Daffodil,  very  nearly  like  lorifolius 
major,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  paler  yel- 
low of  the  perianth  segment.  It  thus  seems  likely 
that  we  shall  recognise  many  old  acquaintances  in 
these  imported  bulbs  of  wild  Narcissi. 

Mr.  Burbidge's  grand  Daffodil,  N.  maximus,  is 
a  splendid  flower  ;  one  bloom  of  which  I  have  to- 
day measured  is  3  inches  long  in  the  tube  and  2 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  and  the  spread 
of  the  perianth  segments  was  4  inches.  In  the 
bright  sunshine  it  throws  back  its  corolla,  so  that 
the  segments  are  fully  extended.  N.  princess  also 
is  a  grand  Daffodil  when  well  grown ;  we  have 
some  blooms  with  the  tubes  3^  inches  in  length. 
Amongst  the  newer  Daffodils  Mr.  Barr's  Hudibras 
is  very  noteworthy  ;  it  has  a  rich  deep  yellow  tube 
and  slightly  paler  corolla,  the  segments  being  very 
broad  and  longer  than  the  crown,  giving  the  flower 
a  very  sturdy  appearance.  An  interesting  flower 
from  Guernsey,  N.  nobilis,  is  very  like  it  in  this 
particular,  but  more  bicolor,  and  not  quite  so  good. 
This  would  be  a  useful  Daffodil  if  it  could  be  sup- 
plied in  quantity  ;  the  sturdy  Daffodils,  like  the 
Tenby,  are  the  best  for  border  work,  and  this 
Guernsey  variety  is  like  it,  but  a  bicolor. 

Another  capital  Daffodil  came  to  me  under 
the  name  of  Trumpet  maximus— a  deep  yellow 
variety,  which  might  almost  merit  the  name 
of  obvallaris  maximus.  This  Daffodil  holds  its 
trumpet  nearly  erect,  so  that  you  look  into  the 
flower,  and  its  corolla  being  thrown  well  back- 
wards gives  the  flower  a  peculiarly  handsome  cha- 
racter. The  real  obvallaris  maximus  is  grown  in 
one  of  the  Dutch  bulb  gardens,  and  is  sent  to 
England  as  maximus,  but  I  have  only  occasionally 
seen  a  flower  of  it.  Narcissus  growers  should  look 
out  for  this  variety,  which  certainly  exists  in  our 
gardens  under  another  name.  N.  capax,  or  more 
properly  N.  Eystettensis  (Burbidge,  pi.  10).  Queen 
Anne's  double  Daffodil,  is  beautifully  in  flower  ; 
almost  every  bulb  carries  one  or  two  blooms.  Last 
year  the  doubling  was  confused,  but  this  mild 
season  has  favoured  the  plant,  and  the  petals  ex- 
actly overlie  each  other  in  six  groups  like  the 
flowers  of  the  Lady  Hume's  Blush  Camellia.  Mr. 
Burbidge  thinks  this  is  an  example  of  the  doub- 
ling of  the  perianth  segments  only,  and  calls  it  a 
crownless  double.  This  would  account  also,  as  be 
points  out  to  me  in  a  letter,  for  the  self  colouring, 
all  the  segments  being  of  a  pure  primrose -yellow. 
The  white  Daffodils  are  now  in  bloom,  and  we 
have  this  year  a  good  deal  of  the  Irish  variety  of 
cernuus  as  well  as  tortuosus.  There  is  a  good, 
deal  of  difference  between  these  Daffodils  when 
seen  in  quantity.  Cernuus  has  a  long  tube  and 
narrow  perianth  segments,  which  are  as  long  as  the 
tube.  This  variety  we  had  from  Mr.  Tyerman  as 
the  true  cernuus. 

The  Irish  form  of  cernuus  has  a  longer  and 
larger  tube,  and  the  perianth  segments  are  about 
one-sixth  shorter  and  are  more  twisted.  This  ap- 
pears also  to  be  Mr.  Barr's  cernuus  pulcher.  N. 
tortuosus  has  a  shorter  tube,  wider  perianth  seg- 
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ments,  and  these  are  one-tbird  shorter  than  the 
tube.  The  broader  sepals  become  twisted,  and  thus 
stand  out  stiffly ;  indeed  the  variety  is  amongst  the 
whites  exactly  what  obvallaris  is  amongst  the 
yellows,  and  it  holds  its  head  more  erectly  and 
without  the  peculiarly  drooping  habit  of  the  white 
Daffodils.  It  is  also  the  purest  white  of  them  all. 
Corbularia  alba  (N.  monophyllus)  bloomed  with 
us  more  than  a  month  ago  and  now  we  have 
Corbularia  citrina  in  flower.  It  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful variety.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  the  Cor- 
bularias  continue  gradually  to  wax  in  size  until 
they  reach  the  full  growth,  and  how  long  a  time 
the  flowers  last.  Grown  in  a  cold  frame,  a  single 
flower  will  last  oirer  a  month.  Every  one  of  our 
C.  citrina  bulbs  carries  a  flower  this  season. 

There  are  several  well-marked  varieties  of 
N.  minor.  The  true  variety  as  supplied  by  Barr 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  is  known  in  Scotland  as 
N.  pumilus.  Of  N.  minor  var.  nanus,  Krelage 
has  three  varieties  in  his  catalogue,  viz.,  nanus,  n . 
minor,  and  n.  minimus.  I  can  easily  recognise 
these  three  forms  of  nanus  in  my  collection. 
There  are  some  forms  of  it  from  Ireland  only 
about  4  inches  high.  Another  group  are  from 
6  inches  to  8  inches,  and  one  variety  grows  quite  a 
foot  high  still  carrying  its  small  flowers.  The 
true  N.  minimus  is  quite  distinct  from  all  these, 
the  flower  having  a  different  shape  altogether. 
William  Brockeank. 

Srockhurst,  Didsbury. 


HEUOP.SIS  L.EVIS. 


This  miniature  Sunflower  Ox-eye  is  a  herbaceous 
perennial  of  considerable  beauty.  It  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  Sunflowers,  but  much  smaller  in  all 
its  parts,  and  on  that  account  it  may  be  grown  in 
places  for  which  Sunflowers  would  be  too  tall  or 
strong  growing.  It  is  a  native  of  the  United 
States,  and  grows  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  high.  It 
has  a  bushy  habit,  and  opposite,  oval,  three-nerved 
leaves ;  each  stem  is  mostly  one-flowered,  but  some- 
times there  are  two  or  three,  each  seldom  less  than 
2  inches  in  diameter,  and  dark  orange  in  colour. 
This  plant  is  best  suited  for  a  stiff  loamy  soil  and 
a  more  or  less  shady  position.  It  is  very  suscepti- 
ble of  drought  in  summer,  and  in  a  light  soil  will 
not  stand  exposure  to  the  sun.    There  is  also  a 


Seliopsis  la  vis. 

variety  called  scabra,  which  differs  but  slightly  from 
the  type.  Its  leaves  are,  however,  a  little  rougher 
and  the  involucre  somewhat  more  hairy ;  both 
flower  in  August  and  September.  D.  K. 


Schizoetylls  coccinea. — It  is  generally 
thought  that  a  rich,  rather  stiff  soil  is  necessary 
for  the  growth  of  this  very  useful  plant,  of  which 
a  faithful  portrait  was  given  the  other  day  in  The 
Garden  ;  but  it  appears  not  to  be  at  all  fastidious 
about  this  matter,  for  round  a  bed  here,  composed 
almost  entirely  of  sand,  there  is  an  edging  of  it 
which  blooms  plentifully  every  year,  throwing  up 
flower-spikes  2  feet  high.  It  does  not  increase  so 
rapidly,  nor  make  such  long  foliage  as  it  does  on 
stronger  soil,  but  it  shows  that  by  thus  accommo- 


dating itself  to  such  diverse  conditions,  it  is  a 
flower  for  everybody,  and  right  welcome  it  comes 
at  a  time  wlien  no  other  adorns  the  border  with 
such  brilliant  colouring. — J .  M  ,  Char  mouth,  Dorset. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  remarks  published 

the  other  day  in  connection  with  this  plant  may 
make  its  culture  more  general  than  it  hitherto  has 
been.  It  is  very  showy,  and  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  all  late  flowers.  In  a  garden  not  far 
from  here  it  has  been  planted  out  in  a  south  border 
for  five  years,  and  has  acquired  a  large  size.  Two 
years  ago  we  had  a  slice  off  the  side  of  it,  which 
was  planted  in  a  light  dry  soil  on  a  sunny  border, 
and  here  it  has  become  thoroughly  established. 
Last  autumn  it  began  to  flower  in  October,  and 
on  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day  it  had  several 
spikes,  with  more  open  blooms  on  them  than  is 
shown  in  the  plate  in  The  Garden  (p.  188). 
What  Gladiolus  brenchleyensis  is  in  the  flower 
garden  or  borders  in  August  and  September  this 
may  be  in  November  and  December.  Daring  one 
or  two  days  in  December  the  icicles  were  hanging 
from  some  of  the  fountains  close  by  as  thick  as 
one's  arm ;  but  the  flowers  and  foliage  of  this 
plant  remained  uninjured. — J.  M. 


PLANTS  TO  AVOID  ON  EOCKWOKK. 

If  a  rockery  be  required  merely  for  general  effect, 
a  tangle  of  some  such  plants  as  the  more  vigorous 
Aubrietias,  mossy  Saxifrages,  Veronicas  of  the 
Teucrium  section,  and  numerous  other  easily-grown 
rock  plants  may  be  pretty  partially  covering  the 
stones,  though  the  "  alpine "  grower  will  enjoy 
the  sight  more  if  he  is  sure  that  it  is  not  at  the 
same  time  the  grave  of  dozens  of  rare  plants.  In 
this  case  the  question  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
may  be  left  to  the  plants  themselves  to  decide. 
But  where  the  rockery  is  intended  chiefly  for  the 
culture  of  choice  rock  plants  (and  others  needing 
somewhat  similar  treatment)  chosen  for  their 
beauty,  rarity,  or  some  point  of  special  botanical 
interest,  there  must  be  no  such  picturesque  tangles 
admitted,  at  all  events  amongst  the  small  grow- 
ing kinds.  If  a  large  plant  be  required  here  and 
there  for  effect  amongst  these  small  alpine  plants, 
such  kinds  should  be  used  as  do  not  spread 
quickly,  and  the  ultimate  size  of  which  can  be 
pretty  well  known  beforehand.  For  instance, 
the  largest  kinds  of  Indian  Meconopsis  can  be 
trusted  not  to  grow  more  than  1^  feet  to  2  feet  in 
diameter.  Yuccas  can  be  kept  in  check  by  remov- 
ing their  suckers,  and  various  small  plants  may  be 
safely  planted  almost  up  to  the  stem  of  Cordyline 
australis  without  being  injured  or  over-shaded  by 
its  leaves.  Perhaps  Dasylirions  may  be  equally 
good,  but  here  one  plant  of  D.  Bigelowi  refu.-ies 
to  grow  large  enough  to  endanger  the  smallest 
alpine,  so  we  cannot  judge  of  it.  But  as  a  general 
rule,  by  no  means  easy  in  all  cases  to  carry  out, 
small  alpines  should  have  special  parts  of  the 
rockery  entirely  to  themselves.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  know  beforehand  what  plants  will 
grow  rapidly  in  particular  soils.  Only  experience 
as  to  the  habit  of  each  plant  can  be  a  safe  guide 
as  to  its  right  place  in  the  rock  garden,  and 
most  alpine  growers  will  probably  agree  that  it  is 
not  a  quickly-learnt  lesson.  The  suggestion  made 
by  "  Delta"  (p.  163),  that  names  of  troublesome 
plants  should  be  given  from  time  to  time,  would 
be  no  small  help,  though  it  is  sometimes  tanta- 
lising to  read  accounts  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
plants  in  some  soils  which  no  amount  of  care  can 
induce  to  grow  well  in  others. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  experiments  is  to 
plant  some  pretty  common  wild  flower  of  spread- 
ing habit  in  the  deep,  well-watered  soil  of  the 
rockery.  If  it  grows  at  all,  it  usually  likes  its 
quarters  far  too  well.  The  quaint  foliage  of  the 
Marsh  Pennywort  (Hydrocotjle  vulgaris)  tempted 
me  to  put  a  small  piece  on  a  damp  part  of  the 
rockery  three  or  four  years  ago ;  it  is  one  of  the 
worst  weeds  that  could  well  be  introduced,  and 
is  not  yet  exterminated.  Campanula  rapuncu- 
loides  (so  prettily  figured  in  The  Garden,  p 
207)  grows  with  almost  equal  rapidity  by  under- 
ground shoots,  which  is  by  far  the  most  trouble- 
some form  of  rapid  growth.     Montbretia  Pottsi 


smothered  several  small  alpines  before  we  dis- 
covered that  it  was  rather  a  border  than  a  rock 
plant ;  and  Acorus  Calamus  (the  Sweet  Flag)  did 
such  mischief  in  a  small  bog  bed,  that  we  now 
limit  a  specimen  of  this  curious  Aroid  to  a  buried 
flower-pot ;  but  it  is  a  good  bog  or  water  plant 
where  it  can  have  its  way.  Mossy  Saxifrages  and 
various  other  plants  which  spread  over  ground  do 
less  mischief,  because  their  increase  in  size  is  more 
quickly  noticed.  Still,  all  such  plants  are  better 
in  parts  of  the  rock  garden  at  a  good  distance  from 
small-growing  things.  Claytonia  sibirica  and  the 
double  Cardamine  pratensis  are  far  better  off  the 
rockery  altogether.  C.  M.  Owen. 


WATER  PARSNIP. 

With  the  exception  of  the  genus  Eryngium,  the 
Order  to  which  the  Water  Parsnip  belongs  pre- 
sents, generally  speaking,  very  few  plants  really 
showy  enough  for  ordinary  garden  purposes.    A 


Water  Parsnip  (Sium  lati/oUum). 

few,  however,  such  as  Heracleums,  Ferulas,  &c., 
are  principally  grown  for  their  stateliness  and 
graceful  foliage,  being  used  either  as  isolated 
specimens  in  woods  or  in  the  wild  garden,  and 
also,  in  company  with  Acanthads,  etc.,  to  give  va- 
riety to  mixed  borders.  The  broad-leaved  Water 
Parsnip  (Sium  latifolium)  and  the  narrow-leaved 
species,  both  natives  of  this  country,  are  extremely 
useful  for  growing  near  the  margins  of  lakes,  as 
well  as  in  low,  damp  places  in  woods ;  they  main- 
tain their  own,  and  do  not  spread  too  rapidly.  Of 
the  former  the  annexed  woodcut  is  a  representa- 
tion. It  has  pinnate  leaves,  evenly  serrated  leaf- 
lets, and  a  fine  bushy  habit.  D.  K. 


HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 
Ov  these  none  are  prettier  than  Primula  mar- 
ginata,  the  violet-rose  flowers  of  which  are 
produced  freely  and  thrown  well  up  above  the 
dense  white-edged  powdery  foliage.  It  is  nearly  a 
month  since  the  first  flowers  opened,  and  although 
they  have  been  exposed  to  several  sharp  frosts, 
varying  from  8°  to  12°,  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  injured  in  the  least.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  alpine  Primroses. 

Primula  denticulata  is  another  hardy,  early 
flowering  plant,  well  worth  the  small  amount  of 
attention  which  it  requires  to  have  it  in  perfec- 
tion at  this  time  of  year.  It  grows  freely  in 
the  herbaceous  border,  where  it  produces  nu- 
merous umbels  of  pretty  bluish  lilac  flowers  that 
will  bear  without  injury  several  degrees  of  frost; 
they  are,  however,  much  larger  and  clearer  in 
colour  if  protected  with  a  bell-glass  or  hand-light. 
This  is  a  very  useful  Primrose  for  flowering  in 
pots  early  in  spring ;  it  does  fairly  well  if  lifted 
from  the  outside  border  and  potted  in  autumn.  It 
should  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  and  protected 
from  severe  frost.  When  forced,  the  flowers  are 
not  so  good  in  colour  as  when  grown  naturally 
outside. 

Saxifraga  Burseriana  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  Saxifrages,  producing  its  pure  white 
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flowers  on  scarlet  stalks  from  1  inch  to  2  inches 
in  height.  Its  growth  is  compact  and  when 
covered  with  flowers  it  is  very  attractive.  It 
should  be  planted  on  the  rockery  in  a  sheltered 
and  comparatively  dry  situation. 

Saxifkaga  CORIOPHYLLA  is  also  a  pretty  va- 
riety, the  flowers  of  which  are  white,  and  but 
little  if  at  all  inferior  to  those  of  Bnraeriana ;  they 
are  produced  in  clusters  of  five  or  six  on  stalks 
from  1  inch  to  2  inches  in  length.  The  terminal 
flowers  open  first,  the  lower  buds  in  succession, 
and  in  this  way  the  season  of  flowering  is  pro- 
longed. It  is  quite  hardy  and  a  good  and  com- 
pact grower. 

Saxifeaga  oppositifolia  splendens. — The 
flowers  of  this  variety  are  produced  abundantly  ; 
they  are  quite  as  large  and  of  a  much  deeper  co- 
lour than  those  of  oppositifolia,  and  when  more 
plentiful  it  will  supersede  that  variety  as  a  mar- 
ket plant.  It  is  very  beautiful  when  well  flowered, 
but  to  attain  this  it  should  be  planted  in  poor  soil, 
otherwise  it  becomes  too  vigorous,  and  does  not 
flower  freely.  The  rockery  is  the  most  snitable 
place  for  it,  but  it  also  grows  vigorously  and  flowers 
moderately  well  when  planted  in  a  border  with  a 
few  stones  placed  round  it,  over  which  it  may 
trail. 

Saxifeaga  cohdifolia. — This,  with  its  large 
heart-shaped  leaves  and  branching  flower-spike 
several  inches  in  height,  thickly  studded  with 
pretty  shaded  pink  flowers,  is  quite  different  from 
the  above.  It  is  a  very  useful  early  flowering 
variety,  and  one  which  is  quite  at  home  either  on 
rockwork  or  in  the  herbaceous  border. 

Naecissus  minoe  oe  nanus. — This  isone  of  the 
prettiest  of  Daffodils,  and  one  of  the  earliest  to 
flower.  Our  variety  is  by  some  named  nanus, 
and  is  distinguished  from  minor  by  the  drooping 
habit  of  the  flowers,  particularly  when  frost 
occurs;  then  the  flowers  lie  quite  close  to  the 
ground.  We  have  bulbs  of  it  flowering  now  that 
were  separated  last  autumn  and  transplanted  in 
strong  rich  soil ;  therefore  the  flowers  are  much 
larger  than  they  usually  are  when  grown  in  clumps. 

NABCIS.SU3  obvallaeis  in  a  sunny  situation 
has  opened  a  few  flowers,  as  has  also  the  double 
Narcissus  aurantius  plenus  luteus,  but  it  will 
be  another  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  the 
later  kinds  come  into  full  bloom.        W.  Neild. 

Wiftheitshan-c,  Ma/iehester. 


DWARF  EDGING  PLANTS. 
Amidst  the  numerous  novelties  now  offered  for 
filling  beds  and  groups  in  the  flower  garden,  the 
older  kinds  are  apt  to  get  neglected,  in  spite  of 
their  acknowledged  claims  to  usefulness  in  point 
of  hardiness,  neatness,  and  durability  in  most 
descriptions  of  soil  and  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
I  refer  more  especially  to  dwarf-growing  plants, 
suitable  for  edgings  or  margins  to  beds  of  plants 
of  a  larger  growth.  It  being  now  thought — and 
quite  properly— that  flower  beds  should  have 
occupants  not  only  in  summer  and  autumn,  but 
also  during  winter  and  spring,  it  becomes  almost 
necessary  to  select  things  that  have  the  character 
of  being  at  the  same  time  evergreen  and  perennial, 
with  foliage  which,  if  not  ornamental,  shall  not  be 
obtrusive  or  unpleasant  either  in  colour  or  form. 
The  following  selection  will  be  found  to  possess 
some  or  most  of  these  characteristics  in  a  suflicient 
degree  to  make  them  useful  to  the  flower  gardener, 
viz..  Campanula  pumila  and  C.  pumila  alba,  blue 
and  white  dwarf  kinds,  with  bloom  stalks  not 
exceeding  6  inches  in  height,  foliage  very  small 
and  neat,  and  making  a  tuft  1  inch  or  so  high. 
They  flower  in  early  summer,  and  are  easily  propa- 
gated by  division  in  spring.  Gentiana  acaulis,  bright 
metallic  blue,  flowers  produced  from  old-estab- 
lished plants  in  great  abundance ;  it  is  increased  by 
division  in  spring  or  from  seed  raised  under  cool 
treatment  in  autumn  in  pansor  boxes,  or  in  the  open 
during  April  and  May.  It  is  a  plant  which  does 
not  like  being  disturbed,  therefore  should  be 
planted  in  a  situation  in  which  it  may  remain  for 
years.  The  foliage  will  not  grow  more  than  2 
inches,  and  the  flowers  about  twice  as  much  in 


height.  Aubrietia  deltoidea,  with  its  several 
newer  varieties,  is  very  pretty,  its  small  abundant 
blooms  of  reddish  purple  and  blue  shades  quite 
covering  the  plants  in  spring  and  early  summer. 
It  makes  beautiful  cushion  beds  and  margins,  and, 
to  do  well,  should  be  left  undisturbed  for  years. 
The  whole  plant  will  then  reach  a  height  of  1  foot 
or  more.  As  it  gets  old  and  becomes  thin,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  informal  of  edgings  to  a  bed  of 
dwarf  Roses  or  Fuchsias.  Propagation  by  timely 
division  in  spring,  or  from  seed  sown  at  the  same 
time  or  in  September.  Funkia  undulata  variegata 
makes  a  conspicuous  and  pleasing  edging  plant, 
the  leaf  having  a  creamy  stripe  of  variegation 
quite  uncommon  in  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  The 
whole  plant  is  about  8  inches  in  height,  is  a  slow 
grower,  and  is  impatient  of  frequent  removal. 
Propagation  by  division  early  in  spring.  F.  sub- 
cordata  is  of  larger  growth,  with  green  foliage 
and  conspicuous  white  blossoms.  It  forms  a 
suitable  edging  to  a  large  group,  and  is  less  deli- 
cate than  the  variegated  kind. 

Haedt  Heaths  in  many  varieties  make  good 
edgings  for  beds  consisting  of  peat-loving  plants. 
If  the  blooms  are  small  and  not  very  showy,  unless 
in  large  masses,  still  they  are  neat,  and  the  plants 
are  easily  kept  within  bounds,  and  may  remain 
for  many  years  undisturbed  if  the  soil  is  in  a 
healthy  state.  They  may  be  increased,  in  the 
case  of  old  plants,  by  rooted  offsets,  or  from  seed 
and  cuttings,  the  two  latter  methods  not  being  so 
quick  for  stock  raising  as  the  first.  The  soil 
around  them  ought  to  have  more  sand  of  a  sharp 
character  mixed  with  it  than  most  American 
plants  demand.  Silene  .Schafti  is  a  rosy  pink 
perennial,  of  a  neat  habit,  seldom  reaching,  in  old 
plants,  6  inches  in  height.  It  flowers  abundantly 
in  summer,  and  is  increased  by  seed  and  by  divi- 
sion in  March.  Deutzia  gracilis  will  be  found  to 
be  a  good  subject  for  margins  to  large  beds,  and, 
by  cutting  and  thinning  the  overflowered  shoots 
in  summer,  or  by  cutting  over  at  the  ground  level, 
it  can  be  kept  long  in  a  dwarf  floriferous  con- 
dition. This  kind  and  D.  crenata  associate  very 
well  with  groups  of  Weigela  rosea  and  its  varie- 
ties. Propagation  is  by  cuttings  of  the  young 
wood  from  plants  started  in  early  spring,  or  by 
ripened  cuttings  in  September,  in  prepared  beds 
in  the  open  air.  The  height  may  range  from  I 
foot  to  2  feet,  according  to  soil  and  pruning. 
Begonia  Veitchi  is  a  showy  dwarf  plant  with 
heart-shaped,  lively  green  leaves,  lying  close 
to  the  earth,  and  bright  scarlet  blossoms,  which 
appear  late  in  summer.  It  is  not  par- 
ticular as  to  soil,  but  should  have  the  advantage 
of  a  warm,  sheltered  position.  A  slight  protection 
of  coal  ashes  is  desirable  in  the  districts  north  of 
London.  Propagation  is  by  seed  under  glass  or 
from  rooted  rhizomes. 

Til  EwiNTEE  Aconite  is  a  good  spring-flowering 
dwarf  plant,  with  clear  yellow-coloured  blooms 
The  whole  plant  does  not  reach  the  height  of 
3  inches.  It  is  best  left  undisturbed  for  years ;  it 
is  increased  by  corms  in  October.  Hepaticas,  in 
the  shape  of  many  kinds,  are  also  useful  as  ever- 
green permanent  edgings  for  masses.  They  dis- 
like transplanting,  giving  the  best  results  when 
allowed  to  grow  undisturbed  for  many  years.  The 
double  and  single  kinds  are  equally' abundant 
bloomers  when  so  treated.  Increase  the  single 
ones  by  seed  and  division,  and  the  double  kinds  by 
the  latter  method.  Polyanthuses  and  Primroses, 
when  accorded  the  same  treatment  as  the  Hepatica, 
are  much  more  abundant  bloomers  than  when  sub- 
jected to  annual  or  even  biennial  removals.  Phlox 
Nelsoni  and  prostrata,  creeping  species  of  this  po- 
pular flower  will  be  found  excellent  for  edgings,  as 
will  also  the  many  varieties  of  Viola  odorata. 
Iberis  sempervirens  and  I.  Tenoreana  are  pretty, 
early-blooming  plants,  with  white  flowers  and 
evergreen  foliage,  and  not  particular  as  to  soil  or 
position.  M. 

Hardy  Primroses  under  glass  —  Dur- 
ing mild  winters  like  the  present  Primroses  flower 
continuously,  and  none  earlier  or  more  abundantly 
than  the  single  white.  I  find  that  if  exposed  to 
the  full  force  of  wind  and  rain  its  delicate  blossoms 


get  soiled  and  bruised.  Under  cultivation  it  can- 
not have  the  mossy  banks  and  sheltering  bushes 
that  the  wild  Primrose  has,  and  as  cultivated 
Primroses  are  more  precocious  as  regards  flowering 
than  the  woodland  one,  precautions  must  he  taken 
to  guard  their  blossoms  from  injury,  i.«,  if  we 
are  to  have  them  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection. 
I  have  had  grand  blossoms  from  beds  close  to  the 
foot  of  a  west  aspect  wall  by  placing  some  old 
glass  lights  over  them,  elevated  about  a  foot  high, 
so  that  there  is  always  a  current  of  air  passing 
over  the  plants.  They  dislike  being  closely  con- 
fined,  but  under  the  conditions  just  named  the 
flowers  come  clear  and  bright,  and  with  much 
longer  footstalks  than  when  fully  exposed.  The 
best  time  to  transplant  Primroses  is  in  April  or  May 
just  after  they  cease  flowering.  We  lift  them 
with  all  the  roots  we  can  get  attached  to  them, 
and  pull  them  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are 
crowns,  replanting  about  a  foot  apart,  and  letting 
the  roots  deeply  down  into  the  ground.  The 
crowns  are  then  partially  covered,  and  when  this 
precaution  is  taken  they  seldom  suffer  from 
drought.  Partial  shade  is  beneficial  to  them  in 
the  southern  counties,  and  I  find  that  if  planted  on 
open  borders  some  evergreen  branches  laid  over 
the  crowns  make  a  good  screen  ;  but  the  best  posi- 
tion for  plants  that  need  both  shelter  and  shade 
is  between  rows  of  bush  fruits.  The  two  get  on 
remarkably  well  together  ;  fruit  and  flowers  agree 
better  than  fruit  and  vegetables,  as  the  latter  rob 
the  soil  too  much.— J.  Geoom,  Gosjiort. 


CUT   FLOWERS   OBTAIXABLE    IN    JULY. 

It  is  a  general  complaint  with  owners  of  gardens 
who  adopt  the  bedding-out  system  that  they  have 
but  few  flowers  fit  for  cutting  in  the  autumn, 
when  flowers  ought  to  be  plentiful ;  for  however 
gay  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  and  Lobelias, 
&o.,  look  in  beds,  they  are  by  no  means  the  best 
for  filling  vases.  Therefore,  a  brief  list  of  the 
very  best  of  outdoor  plants  in  bloom  at  that  sea- 
son may,  perhaps,  not  be  unacceptable.  Roses 
will,  I  suppose,  always  be  considered  the  grandest 
of  flowers ;  but  to  have  plenty  of  the  very  best 
buds  and  half-expanded  blooms  of  them,  one  need 
not  have  long  rows  of  standards.  Dwarfs  are 
best  for  furnishing  cut  blooms  ;  and  it  is  not  the 
finest  exhibition  Rose  that  is  always  the  one  to 
select  for  cutting,  but  that  which  looks  best  in  a 
half-expanded  state.  Have  plenty  of  Tea  Eoses 
—on  walls  or  boarded  fences,  plenty  of  light 
coloured  Roses,  and  some  of  the  most  brilliant. 
Amongst  the  last  do  not  forget  General 
Jacqueminot,  a  real  beauty  in  the  bud  form  i 
and  above  all  have  a  quantity  of  Moss 
Roses,  which  are  invaluable  in  a  cut  state. 
Sweet  Peas  are  universal  favourites.  Sow  Ihem 
in  patches  late  in  the  autumn,  and  also  in  rows  in 
March  and  April  in  good  soil :  mulch  with  short 
manure  and  water  with  liquid  manure,  for  the 
stronger  they  grow  the  finer  are  the  flowers  and 
the  longer  the  footstalks  ;  keep  also  the  expanded 
blooms  closely  gathered,  and  allow  no  seed-pods  to 
mature  if  you  would  have  successional  crops  of 
bloom.  Thus  treated,  they  never  fail  to  give  satis- 
faction. Campanula  persicifolia  alba  is  probably 
the  very  best  of  hardy  plants  at  that  season,  where 
clear  white  flowers  are  in  request,  its  blossoms 
being  quite  equal  to  those  of  Gardenias.  I  find  it 
to  do  well  in  any  garden  soil ;  the  smallest 
pieces  put  in  in  autumn  will  make  fine  flower- 
ing masses  the  next  season.  Spiraea  Filipendula  is 
in  great  beauty  in  July,  and  its  feathery  plumes  of 
white  blooms  are  exceedingly  graceful.  Many 
other  kinds  of  Spir^as  also  in  flower  then  are 
likewise  well  worth  attention,  being  very  useful 
when  cut.  Aquilegias,  from  the  old-fashioned 
Columbines  to  their  later  descendants,  are  really 
so  lovely  as  to  be  indispensable  where  cut  flowers 
are  in  request.  The  soft  colouring  of  A.  ccerulea 
and  its  quaint  form  make  it  an  especial  favourite. 
Sweet  Williams  are  easy  plants  to  grow,  and  very 
useful.  A  small  packet  of  seed  sown  now  will 
produce  quite  a  number  of  plants  that  will  pro- 
duce flowers  of  different  colours,  and  even  these 
alone  will  make  a  grand  display.    If  seedlings  are 
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dibbled  ia  as  an  edging  in  the  kitchen  garden, 
they  prove  both  useful  and  ornamental. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  are  the  very  ideal  of 
flower  beauty ;  being  sweet,  having  long  footstalks, 
and  keeping  well  in  water,  they  are  excellent  for 
vase  furnishing.  A  few  plants  of  each  distinct 
colour,  such  as  the  white  fringed,  crimson,  scarlet, 
and  some  of  the  flaked  and  mottled  kinds,  will 
prove  a  boon  at  any  season  of  the  year,  the  old 
Clove  being  still  perhaps  the  greatest  favourite. 
Pentstemons  are  justly  becoming  popular,  espe- 
cially for  mixed  borders,  in  which  they  make 
a  very  fine  display.  Old  plants  and  young  ones 
struck  from  cattings  last  autumn  become  alike 
covered  with  flower-spikes.  In  order  to  insure 
a  lot  of  young  plants,  dibble  the  cattings  in  on 
the  floor  of  a  vinery  before  severe  weather  sets  in, 
and  in  March  they  will  be  thrifty  little  bushes,  fit 
for  transplanting  into  lines  a  foot  apart  each  way. 
Canterbury  Bells  are  amongst  the  best  of  flowers, 
and  easily  raised  from  seed.  Treat  them  as  bien- 
nials, viz  ,  sow  in  the  spring  of  one  year  in  order 
to  have  flowers  the  nest  season ;  they  are  not  at 
all  fastidious  as  to  soil.  Lilium  candidum  is  a 
magnificent  flower  for  cutting.  I  find  it  to  do  best 
in  light  rather  than  heavy  soil  and  in  a  partially 
shaded  position.  I  transplant  when  the  bulbs 
have  died  down  in  September,  and  find  a  partially 
shaded  place  the  best  for  them.  Last  autumn  I 
planted  a  quantity  between  lines  of  Currant 
bushes,  where  they  get  shelter  and  shade,  and 
produce  splendid  spikes  and  leaves  healthy  to  the 
ground.  I  find  slugs  and  shell  snails  to  be  very 
fond  of  the  leaves.  Candytufts,  crimson,  white, 
and  mauve,  are  excellent  annuals  for  cutting  ;  the 
first  spring  sowing  is  in  fine  condition  in  July.  I 
generally  sow  in  autumn  for  the  earliest  batch, 
and  in  March,  April,  and  May  for  succes- 
sion, and  I  am  seldom  short  of  Candytuft. 
Gaillardias  are  extremely  well  adapted  for  cutting, 
having  large  showy  flowers,  borne  on  long  foot- 
stalks ;  young  plants  of  them  put  out  early  be- 
come covered  with  bloom.  Pyrethrums  are  now 
amongst  the  very  best  of  hardy  flowers,  having  of 
late  years  been  so  much  improved  as  to  be  hardly 
recognisable  as  the  descendants  of  the  Pyrethrums 
of  only  a  few  years  back ;  the  flowers  are  of  all 
shades  of  colour  and  exquisite  in  form. 

Delphiniums,  such  as  D.  formosum,  supply 
lovely  shades  of  blue.  They  are  of  very  easy  cul- 
ture. Sow  in  a  box  in  March,  and  transplant 
as  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  large  enough  to 
handle  in  open  soil.  They  will  flower  freely  after 
the  old  clumps  of  the  previous  year  are  over. 
Mignonette  must  not  be  omitted  from  the  flower 
basket.  If  sown  in  February  or  March,  it  will 
be  in  good  condition  for  cutting  in  July.  Miles's 
Spiral  is  a  fine  strong-spiked  sort.  Paris  Daisies, 
Marguerites,  or  summer  Chrysanthemums  are  first- 
class  subjects  for  cutting.  Sow  in  March  under 
glass,  shift  out  in  boxes,  and  plant  out  in  May. 
They  will  continue  to  give  vast  quantities  of 
flowers,  and  are  extremely  popular.  The  above  is 
a  selection  from  varieties  from  which  cuttings  may 
be  made  daily  in  quantity,  and  is  only  given  as  a 
proof  that  there  is  no  reason  to  complain  of  lack 
of  material  fit  for  cutting  in  July,  provided  sowing 
at  the  proper  time  receives  due  attention. 

J.  Groom. 


Oastor-oil  Plants.— Few  plants  grown  for 
the  beauty  of  their  foliage  are  more  ornamental 
than  the  different  varieties  of  Ricinus  or  Castor- 
oil  Plants.  Not  only  are  they  suitable  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  large  conservatories  or  halls,  but 
they  are  grand  outdoors,  where,  if  planted  as 
single  specimens  on  lawns,  dotted  here  and  there 
in  borders,  or  grouped  in  masses,  they  produce  a 
striking  effect.  If  arranged  in  the  last  named 
way,  the  stronger  sorts  should  be  placed  in  the 
centre  and  the  weaker  ones  outside  ;  where  single 
plants  are  used  in  prominent  positions,  the  most 
robust  look  the  boldest  and  best.  Among  the 
weaker  growers  there  is  one  deserving  of  special 
mention,  viz.,  E.  Gibsoni  ;  this  has  leaves  and 
stem  as  darkly  coloured  and  rich  looking  as  the 
Iresine  or  Dell's  Beet,  and  if  planted  with  an 
edging  of  Abutilon  Thompsoui,  the  contrast  be. 


tween  the  two  ia  most  pleasing.  As  these  Castor- 
oils  are  gross-feeding  plants,  the  soil  should  be 
specially  prepared  for  them  by  being  trenched  or 
deeply  dug,  and  at  the  same  time  heavily  manured ; 
if  this  is  done,  they  will  develop  magnificent 
leaves,  and  have  a  shapely  appearance  the  whole 
of  the  summer.  Many  make  mistakes  in  sowing 
them  too  soon  and  starving  the  plants  at  first 
starting  ;  if  they  become  drawn  and  checked  then, 
they  ran  up  with  weak,  naked  stems  instead  of 
being  well  furnished  with  foliage.  As  the  seeds 
germinate  quickly  and  the  plants  grow  fast,  the 
middle  or  end  of  April  is  quite  time  enough  to 
sow,  for  it  is  not  safe  to  plant  out  till  the  first 
week  in  June,  and  they  get  to  a  large  size  in  a 
month  or  six  weeks  if  well  treated  and  nursed  on 
in  heat.  Before  planting  out,  it  is  necessary  to 
harden  them  by  gradual  exposure,  and  directly 
they  are  in  the  beds  they  should  be  staked  and 
securely  tied,  or  the  wind  will  break  and  destroy 
them.— S.  D. 

THE  GARDEN  AT  WALMEE  CASTLE. 

In  August  last  I  visited  Walmer  Castle  with  the 
members  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association. 
We  there  met  with  a  kindly  reception  from  Lady 
Granville,  in  the  .absence  of  our  president,  the 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Before  entering  the 
portal,  in  which  is  still  seen  the  groove  to  receive 
the  portcullis.  We  noticed  a  stone  in  the  low  wall 
which  leads  up  to  the  gate  inscribed  as  follows  : 
'*  This  castle  was  built  in  the  year  1540;  this  wall 
was  built  in  the  year  1661."  Our  gracious  hostess 
welcomed  us  on  a  delightful  terrace  overlooking 
the  sea.  This  terrace  was  provided  with  nume- 
rous comfortable  seats,  and  here  refreshments  of 
various  kinds  were  served.  There  is  nothing  be- 
tween the  ocean  and  the  castle  but  a  deep  moat 
(now  dry)  and  a  meadow.  Across  this  field 
stretched  a  planted  walk  —  a  quiet  rural  path 
shaded  from  the  August  sun.  The  situation  of 
Walmer  in  this  aspect  somewhat  reminded  me  of 
La  Mortola,  Mr.  Hanbury's  beautiful  villa  near 
Mentone,  but  the  sea  beyond  was  not  the  sapphire 
Mediterranean,  but  the  "  silver  strip "  which 
.separates  oar  northern  isle  from  the  rest  of  Europe. 
The  windows  of  the  low-ceiled  rooms  looking  oat 
on  the  terrace  were  garlanded  with  the  purple 
Clematis  and  other  creepers,  which  grew  luxuri- 
antly and  contrasted  well  with  the  dark  grey 
stone.  The  most  interesting  of  the  castle  cham- 
bers was  the  one  in  which  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton died.  Simple  even  to  bareness  is  that  little 
room,  but  it  will  always  be  a  hallowed  spot  in  the 
eyes  of  true  patriots  as  the  last  earthly  abode  of 
a  mighty  spirit.  Part  of  the  moat  is  laid  out  as  a 
garden  ;  a  broad  walk  divides  it  into  two  parts  ; 
there  are  borders  on  each  side,  which  were  then 
full  of  flowers,  while  fruit  trees  were  carefully 
trained  over  the  outer  wall.  Eosy-cheeked  Apples 
andfine  Pears  were  fast  ripening  Themoatrecalled 
to  my  memory  the  StadtGraben  which  surrounds  the 
city  of  Nuremberg.  Daring  the  Middle  Ages  and  up 
to  a  late  period  (the  beginning  of  this  century)  this 
ditch  was  full  of  water,  and  the  town  was  ap- 
proached by  several  drawbridges,  which  were  de- 
fended by  formidable  towers  still  standing.  Now 
the  Graben  has  been  drained  and  turned  into  a 
garden. 

Ascending  a  flight  of  steps  at  Walmer, 
you  reach  a  lovely  flower  garden  ;  it  is  not  ex- 
tensive, but  when  we  saw  it  it  was  a  brilliant 
blaze  of  colour.  Laid  out  in  a  pleasant,  old- 
fashioned  way,  it  was  thoroughly  in  keeping  with 
the  fortress.  Here  and  there  grew  Fig  trees  laden 
with  fine  fruit  nearly  in  perfection.  I  never  be- 
held such  a  glow  of  bright  perennials  as  those  in 
the  borders.  Phloxes  of  every  shade,  the  white 
variety,  a  mass  of  snowy  blossoms ;  great  bushes 
of  the  Anemone  japonica  of  the  three  kinds,  the 
white,  however,  prevailing ;  Antirrhinums  of  many 
colours ;  Carnations  and  small  trees  of  Heliotrope 
(I  never  saw  finer  specimens  of  Miss  Nightin- 
gale). Pentstemons,  the  Coreopsis,  and  other 
minor  beauties  too  numerous  to  mention.  Giant 
Sunflowers  in  their  livery  of  green  and  gold, 
like  Flora's  bodyguard,  towered  high  above  the 
rest,  while  vast  patches  of  Mignonette  and  a  few 


belated  Roses,  the  sad  survivors  of  July's  royal 
splendours,  scented  the  quiet  air. 

Every  available  space  was  filled  with  some 
flower  more  or  less  interesting.  Leaving  this  fra- 
grant paradise,  we  entered  a  broad  drive  planted 
with  evergreens  and  forest  trees ;  between  them  and 
the  grassy  borders  were  rows  of  red  Geraniums  and 
blue  Lobelias.  This  naturally  looked  formal  and 
stereotyped  after  what  we  had  just  left,  but  the 
horn  sounded,  and,  having  offered  our  thanks  to  our 
hostess,  we  found  the  carriages  waiting  to  take  us 
back  to  Dover  for  the  evening  meeting. 

M.  N. 

KITCHEN   Garden. 

MUSHEOOMS  IN  SHEDS. 

I  HAVE  reason  to  know  that  there  are  still  many 
who  think  good  Mushrooms  cannot  be  grown  with- 
out a  special  house,  total  darkness,  and  about  as 
much  artificial  heat  as  is  required  to  grow  exotic 
plants,  but  proof  is  not  wanting  that  excellent 
Mushrooms  may  be  grown  in  the  greatest  quan- 
tity and  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  in  the 
absence  of  any  of  these  conditions.  Our  Mush- 
room house,  possessing  all  the  items  just  named, 
and  capable  of  containing  50  yards  in  length  of 
4  feet  wide  beds,  has  for  these  last  two  years 
been  converted  into  a  lumber  place,  as  we  have 
found  Mushrooms  much  easier  grown  in  the  pot- 
ting shed.  The  latter  is  a  lean-to  one,  behind  the 
vineries,  20  yards  in  length,  4  yards  in  width,  and 
facing  the  north.  Inside  the  potting  bench  runs 
along  the  front,  then  comes  the  pathway,  and 
finally  a  4  feet  wide  space  for  holding  pots  or  soil. 
This  has  a  board  1  foot  wide  along  the  front,  and 
the  back  wall  is  the  boundary  behind.  There  is 
a  door  at  each  end,  and  when  both  are  open, 
as  they  not  an  frequently  are,  it  is  very  draughty, 
but  here  Mushrooms  grow  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion and  luxuriance,  and  at  no  other  expense 
than  that  of  making  up  the  bed.  As  we  can  only 
get  manure  during  the  time  when  the  horses  are 
here — viz.,  from  August  until  January — the  beds 
are  made  up  from  September  till  the  latter  month, 
and  our  time  of  gathering  begins  in  October  and 
ends  in  April,  the  coldest  and  most  trying  part  of 
the  year,  but  that  does  not  matter  as  far  as  the 
shed  Mushrooms  are  concerned.  The  beds  are 
made  up  in  lengths  ;  sometimes  some  of  them  are 
very  short,  not  more  than  5  feet  long  ;  others  are 
two  or  three  times  that  length,  but  all  are  the  same 
in  depth,  viz.,  from  I  foot  to  15  inches.  The 
manure  is  moderately  well  dried,  and  trodden 
down  as  firmly  as  possible.  The  spawn  is  put  in 
soon  afterwards  in  pieces  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg,  and  about  9  inches  apart.  After 
this,  the  soil  is  put  over  to  the  depth  of  3  inches  ; 
then  some  dry  hay  is  spread  over  the  top,  and  the 
whole  is  finished.  As  a  rule,  the  first  Mushrooms 
are  gathered  in  five  or  six  weeks  after  spawning, 
and  as  the  beds  bear  for  a  very  long  time  in  a  cool 
house,  a  succession  is  produced  for  a  considerable 
period.  J.  MuiE. 

Margam,  South  Wales. 

*^*  With  t'nis  communication  came  a  large  and 
very  fine  Mushroom,  thick,  fleshy,  and  excellent 
in  flavour,  the  result  of  Mr.  Muir's  shed  culture. 
—Ed. 

POTATOES  IN  JEESET. 

Most  of  the  planting  of  early  Potatoes  has  now 
been  finished,  and  in  many  places  they  are  up  and 
growing  away  rapidly.  A  small  patch  which  we 
noticed  a  few  days  ago  at  L'Etacq,  a  very  warm, 
sheltered  spot  by  St.  Owens  Bay,  was  8  inches  or 
10  inches  high,  and  completely  covered  the  ground ; 
and  in  scores  of  places  Potatoes  are  several  inches 
high,  and,  if  no  bad  weather  intervenes,  the  crop 
promises  to  be  unusually  early  this  season.  It  is 
surprising  what  pains  Jersey  growers  take  with 
their  Potato  crop  to  ensure  the  earliest  possible 
maturity.  The  seed  is  all  set  up  by  hand  in  small, 
shallow  boxes,  a  single  layer  in  each,  with  the 
eye  end  upwards,  entailing  a  very  large  amount 
of  labour  where  many  tons  are  thus  planted  ; 
when  they  are  so  set  up  in  autumn,  as  is  the 
usual  practice,  the  boxes  are  packed  away  one 
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on  the  other  in  such  a  manner  that  the  air  can 
circulate  freely  between  them,  and  by  planting 
time  every  set  has  strong,  healthy  shoots  and 
roots.  The  boxes  are  carried  to  the  fields,  and 
each  set  is  carefully  planted,  without  injuring  in 
the  least  the  growing  shoots  or  roots.  A  good 
sprinkle  of  guano  or  other  stimulating  manure  is 
put  under  the  sets,  and  in  a  few  days,  if  the 
weather  is  favourable,  the  shoots  are  out  of  the 
ground  and  growing  away  vigorously.  As  soon 
as  this  is  the  case,  the  earth  is  carefully  forked 
up  between  the  rows,  and  by  the  time  this  is  done 
they  are  ready  for  earthing  up,  when  their  culture 
is  completed  until  the  crop  is  ready  to  lift.  The 
very  earliest,  which  come  in  in  April,  fetch  .£1  a 
cabot  (iO  lbs.),  a  price  certainly  worth  striving  to 
obtain.  The  total  area  of  Jersey  is  about  28,000 
acres,  probably  a  fifth  of  which  is  unproductive  ; 
the  population  is  about  52,000.  Last  year  the 
export  of  Pocatoes  was  over  40,000  tons,  the  price 
ranging  from  ^50  a  ton  to  begin  with  to  £S  at 
the  finish. — Editoe,  Jersey  Gardener. 


AMARYLLISES  AT  CHELSEA. 

Hybeid  Amaryllises  are  once  more  the  centre  of 
attraction  in  the  Koyal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea, 
where  for  some  three  or  four  years  past  these 
showy  bulbous  plants  have  been  made  a  speciality. 
Fine  as  the  exhibition  of  them  has  been  for  the 
past  two  years,  we  consider  that  the  present  one 
surpasses  its  predecessors  both  as  regards  extent 
and  high  quality.  Indeed,  such  a  high  degree  of 
perfection  has  now  been  attained,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  in  what  directioa  further  improve- 
ment could  take  place.  The  only  desideratum  we 
think  now  is  greater  variation  in  colour,  yet  hew 
diverse  now  are  the  tints  compared  with  those  a 
few  years  ago  !  One  could  scarcely  desire  larger 
flowers,  seeing  that  some  of  the  latest  productions 
have  blooms  measuring  just  upon  9  inches  across. 
The  shape  of  the  flower,  too,  of  the  last  new 
forms  corresponds  almost  exactly  with  the  ideal 
of  what  a  perfectly-formed  Amaryllis  should  be. 
In  our  notices  of  the  Chelsea  Amaryllises  in  the 
two  past  springs  we  have  discussed  somewhat 
fully  the  origin  and  development  of  the  present 
race  ;  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  further  allude 
to  these  matters.  Every  year  brings  surprises  in 
the  shape  of  grand  varieties  which  eclipse  those 
of  previous  seasons,  and  every  day  for  the  next 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  new  seedlings  will  be 
flowering  for  the  first  time,  the  majority  of  which 
are  considered  worthy  of  naming.  Only  the  very 
finest,  however,  are  named,  such  as  are  remarkable 
for  form,  size,  and  colour.  As  an  instance  of 
their  success  in  seedling  raising  we  may  mention 
that  no  few  than  fifty-three  first-class  certificates 
have  been  awarded  to  Messrs.  Veitch  for  Ama- 
ryllises by  the  Royal  Horticultural  and  Royal  Bo- 
tanic Societies,  besides  certificates  for  numerous 
others  that  have  not  originated  in  their  nurserj'.  It 
often  happens,  too,  that  seedlings  flower  when  there 
are  no  meetings  at  which  they  can  be  certificated. 
The  high  state  of  cultivation  to  which  the  present 
display  of  Amaryllises  has  been  brought  is  remark- 
able, and  will  be  obvious  to  all  who  have  seen  the 
two  previous  displays  of  them  in  this  establishment. 
The  flower-stems  are  stout  and  carry  more  flowers 
than  in  previous  years,  and  a  large  percentage  of 
the  bulbs  have  developed  two,  and  in  many 
instances  three,  stems.  To  bring  about  this  result, 
no  trouble  has  been  spared,  and  we  might  say  no 
expense.  A  special  house  has  been  erected  for  the 
purpose,  which  no  doubt  has  in  a  great  measure 
conduced  to  the  success  that  has  been  attained  in 
Amaryllis  culture.  This  house,  shown  on  the 
opposite  page,  will  convey  some  idea  of  its  construc- 
tion and  contents.  It  is  span-roofed,  70  feet  long 
by  20  feet  wide,  and  about  9  feet  in  heighc.  It  is 
divided  in  to  two  compartments  by  a  glass  partition, 
so  as  to  reader  ic  more  manageable  when  the  bulbs 
are  in  active  growth.  Running  along  the  centre 
is  a  broad  bed,  raised  about  \  feet,  so  as  to  bring 
the  plants  up  near  the  roof.  This  bed  contains  a 
good  depth  (about  15  inches)  of  old  tan  in  which 
the  plants  are  plunged.  Beneath  the  plunging 
material  are  three  rows  of  4-inch  hot-water  pipes, 
which  are  sufficient  to  maintain  a  genial  tempera- 1 


tnre.  The  other  heating  pipes  run  along  the  sides, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration.  The  side  stages 
are  occupied  by  succession  bulbs,  the  majority  of 
which  will  flower  next  season.  These  successional 
bulbs  are  also  plunged  in  tan  to  the  rims  of  the  pots. 
The  thousands  of  Amaryllises  that  comprise  this 
collection  have  nearly  all  been  raised  from  seeds 
obtained  from  flowers  that  have  been  crossed.  Of 
course,  particular  varieties  are  propagated  by 
means  of  offsets,  which,  however,  is  a  slow  pro- 
cess compared  with  seed  propagation  ;  hence  the 
rarity. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  grand  display  of  bloom 
comprises  no  fewer  than  1200  flower-spikes,  carry- 
ing from  two  to  five  and  six  flowers  each.  The  num- 
ber of  varieties  is  of  course  very  large,  as  the 
majority  of  the  plants  are  seedlings  and  conse- 
quently it  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  exactly 
alike ;  even  seedlings  raised  from  the  same  pod  of 
seed  vary  considerably  as  regards  colour,  though 
as  a  rule  all  the  produce  of  one  pod  bear  a  certain 
set  of  features  in  common.  Thus  the  first  five  va- 
rieties named  in  the  following  select  list  are  all 
the  produce  of  one  pod  of  seed.  They  all  s&x'j  as 
regards  colour,  but  there  is  a  striking  family  like- 
ness among  them  all  in  point  of  size  and  shape  of 
the  flower.  By  intercrossing  particular  varieties 
the  result  may  be  pretty  well  predicted,  as  it  is 
rarely  that  the  good  points  of  the  parents 
deteriorate  in  the  progeny.  Now  that  the  Chel- 
sea collection  of  named  sorts  is  so  large,  no 
seedling  is  considered  worth  naming  unless 
it  conforms  more  or  less  closely  with  the 
points  of  what  Messrs.  Veitch  regard  as  a  first- 
rate  Amaryllis.  Therefore,  if  a  seedling  has  re- 
ceived a  name  in  the  collection,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  it  possesses  merit.  Of  course  there 
are  various  degrees  of  merit,  and  these  degrees 
correspond  with  the  number  of  guineas  the  bulbs 
are  sold  for.  For  instance,  a  flowering  bulb  of  a 
variety  at  a  guinea  would  be  about  five  degrees 
lower  in  point  of  excellence  as  a  similar  bulb  at 
five  guineas  of  another  variety.  We  append  a 
selection  of  the  very  finest  varieties  that  were  in 
perfection  at  this  nursery  during  the  past  week, 
and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  cream  of  the 
whole  collection,  though  there  may  be  some 
among  the  seedlings  yet  to  bloom  that  may  equal 
them. 

Geneeal  Goedon.— Flowers  very  large  and 
symmetrical  in  form  ;  colour  an  intense  carmine 
striped  with  white  and  shaded  with  violet ;  one  of 
the  finest  of  all  the  varieties. 

CEBE3. —  A  splendid  variety  ;  flowers  6  inches 
across ;  petals  broad,  slightly  reflexed  ;  colour  an 
extremely  deep  crimson  upon  the  upper  parts, 
lower  parts  greenish  white,  forming  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  crimson. 

Geneeal  Graham  — Iflowers  very  large  and 
perfect  in  form  ;  petals  3  inches  across,  of  in- 
tensely deep  crimson,  the  colour  extending  to  the 
very  centre  of  the  flower,  obliterating  all  the  green 
colour  excepting  five  broad  stripes,  which  run  a 
little  way  up  each  petal. 

CoKSAiE. — A  perfectly  formed  flower ;  colour  a 
bright  red,  netted  with  deeper  veins  and  striped 
with  white. 

WiLLiAJi  OOLDEIHG. — Flowers  over  6J  inches 
across  with  segments  over  3  inches  broad  ;  colour  a 
splendid  deep  scarlet  with  broad  medial  stripes 
extending  nearly  throughout  the  length  of  the 
petals.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  .of  all  both  as 
regards  size,  form,  and  colour  of  the  flowers. 

CffiUE  DE  Lion.— A  magnificent  variety  ;  flowers 

inches  across  ;  colour  a  brilliant  crimson  netted 
with  deeper  veins  and  broadly  striped  with  white. 
Robin  Hood,  produced  from  thesame  pod  of  seed, is 
somewhat  similar,  but  the  flowers  are  more  starry. 

Redvees  Bulleb.— Of  the  same  race  as  the  pre- 
ceding. It  is  a  seedling  of  Empress  of  India,  which 
last  year  was  unsurpassed  in  colour.  The  flowers 
of  this  are  8i  inches  across  and  of  a  fiery  scarlet. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra.— Flower  very  large,  fully 
8  inches  across ;  petals  very  wide  and  overlapping, 
and  of  a  vivid  scarlet  shaded  with  crimson. 

Madonna  —White,  with  the  upper  segments 
striped  with  red ;  a  fine  large  flower. 


Hyas. —  Bright-carmine  crimson,  with  the  alter- 
nate segments  tipped  with  white. 

Rudolf  Seidel. — Brilliant  scarlet ;  extra  large 
open  flower. 

Niobe.— Orange  scarlet,  with  a  broad  white 
central  band  on  each  segment. 

Dion.  — Scarlet,  shaded  with  crimson  and 
veined  with  deep  crimson ;  large  flower,  with 
broad  reflexed  segments. 

Aetemis.— Scarlet-crimson,  witha  broad  whitish 
central  band  on  each  segment. 

Melia. — White,  flushed  with  rosy  crimson  on 
each  side  of  central  band ;  very  distinct  and 
pretty. 

Pluto.— Brilliant  scarlet,  with  a  small  green 
centre. 

Sib  Evelyn  Wood. — Brilliant  crimson,  with  no 
green  in  the  centre. 

Peincess  Ida. — Perfection  as  regards  shape  ; 
the  flowers  very  massive,  with  broad  sepals ;  colour 
not  so. 

Ivanhoe. — A  very  large  and  finely  shaped 
flower  of  a  very  deep  crimson,  shaded  with  lake. 

Pollentia. — A  fine  large  bold  flower,  but  defi- 
cient in  form.  The  colour  is  a  lovely  carmine, 
with  a  wire-like  edging  of  white  to  the  petals. 

Tancrede. — Flower  very  finely  shaped  ;  petals 
nearly  all  of  equal  breadth ;  colour  a  deep  red, 
striped  and  reticulated  with  white. 

Plutaech.  —  Remarkable  for  the  exquisite 
shape  of  the  large  flowers,  which  have  very  broad 
sepals.  The  ground  colour  is  white  copiously 
striped  with  red. 

The  Feiab. — A  medium-sized  flower  of  the 
Acramanni  type ;  colour  an  extremely  dark  velvety 
crimson,  spotted  on  the  exterior  with  deep 
blotches. 

Beilliant.  —  A  pretty  variety,  with  small 
pointed  sepalled  flowers.  The  colour  is  very 
striking,  being  a  fiery  scarlet,  spotted  as  in  A. 
pardina. 

Cecilia.  —  Belonging  to  the  Leopoldi  race, 
having  a  perfectly-formed  and  pleasing  flower. 
The  petals  are  half  white  on  the  upper  part,  the 
lower  half  crimson-red. 

Pkincess  Augusta  Viotoeia.  —  Somewhat 
similar  to  the  preceding  variety,  but  larger. 

Claeinda,  Model,  and  Ajax  are  likewise  very 
handsome  varieties,  and  among  those  that  were 
past  their  best  was  one  named  James  Douglas, 
also  a  first-rate  variety. 


QUESTIONS. 

517  i. — Ficus  elastica. — Will  some  of  the  readers  of 
The  Gardkn  kindly  inform  me  of  the  best  way  in  which  to 
propagate  Ficua  elastica?— G.  A.  .S. 

5175  —  Grafdniar  ChryBanthemume.  — Will  some 
one  be  good  enough  to  give  full  particul.ars  as  to  how  this 
is  to  be  done,  and  also  say  how  the  plants  are  to  be  treated 
after  operation?- Novice. 

5176.— Candollea  decandra.— I  shall  be  very  g^ad  if 
any  reader  of  The  Garden  will  tell  me  the  best  treatment  ' 
for  tills  plant,  what  country  it  is  a  native  of,  and  what  is 
the  best  way  to  throw  it  into  free  bloom.    Mine  are  good, 
healthy  plants,  but  bloom  very  sparsely.  —A.  C. 

6177.— Elliott's  floral  restorative  stiadlnpr.— Will 
some  reader  of  THE  Garden  be  g-  od  enough  to  iuform  me 
where  I  can  get  this  ?  If  anyone  has  used  it,  I  should  be 
glad  of  their  opinion  of  it.  1  ara  told  it  is  very  good,  and 
I  should  like  to  try  it.  If  I  understand  righ'ly,  it  ia  a  kind 
of  paint.- G.  Page,  QreaX  Marloio. 

517S.— Fruiting  of  Meyenla  erecta.— I  have  cap- 
sules of  Meyenia  erecta  which  a  plant  here  lipened  a  few 
years  ago,  and  I  should  like  to  kmnv  if  this  plant  has  fruited 
before  in  this  country.  It  might  be  crossed  will  advantage 
with  the  white  variety.  The  pod  is  small,  heart  shaped, 
and  a  little  larger  than  a  large  Pea. — GEO.  Mukkay,  West 
Aahby  Manor,  Honicantte. 

*^*  Our  readers  will  greatly  oblige  by  replying 
so  far  as  their  knowledge  and  observation  permit 
to  these  questions.  The  title  of  each  query 
answered  should  be  prefixed  to  each  answer,  and 
replies  will  be  printed  in  the  department  of  the 
paper  under  which  the  subject  falls.  The  questions 
that  arise  and  must  be  solved  are  so  many  in  these 
days,  that  it  is  only  by  a  general  interchange  of 
ideas  and  experiences  among  practical  men  that 
we  can  hope  to  answer  them  satisfactorily. 
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ORCHIDS    IN    FLOWER. 


Oncidlum  macranthum.— I  send  you  a  small  spike 
of  this  Oncidium.  In  this  variety  you  will  observe  that 
the  two  side  petals  are  quite  yellow  and  not  brown,  as  in 
0.  macranthum  hastiferum  (as  it  used  to  be  called),  and 
we  think  it  even  more  chaste  and  beautiful.  Mr.  Bur- 
bidga  did  not,  I  think,  mention  this  variety  when  you  gave 
us  a  coloured  plate  of  0.  macrantlium  last  year  in  The 
Gakben.— A.  F.  Gordon 

Oyprlpedium  vUlOBum  var.  —Those  who 
have  a  predilection  for  Lady's  Slippers  would,  we 
feel  sure,  like  to  see  the  fine  form  of  C.  villosum 
DOW  in  bloom  in  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chel- 
sea ;  the  flowers,  which  are  fully  a  third  larger 
than  usual,  are  overcast  with  a  golden  tinge.  It  is 
well  worth  a  distinctive  name,  and  majus  would 
be  appropriate.  It  is  of  the  same  hue  as  one 
named  aureum,  but  we  think  its  flowers  are  much 
larger.  Another  Cypriped  of  great  interest  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  i.s  a  new  hybrid,  the 
result  of  crossing  C.  hirsutissimnm  and  C.  Warneri, 
the  first  being  the  seed  parent.  It  is  exactly  in- 
termediate between  the  pannts  and  very  hand- 
some, and  particularly  interesting,  as  it  is  the  first 
time  a  cross  has  been  effected  with  C.  hirsutissi- 
mum. 

Odontoglossum  crispum. — It  is  seldom 
that  we  have  the  opportunity  of  recording  such  a 
wonderful  fine  variety  of  O.  crispum  as  that  of 
which  blooms  have  been  received  through  Messrs. 
W.  Thomson  from  Mr.  Gair's  collection  at  Falkirk. 
The  flowers  measure  individually  fully  4  inches 
across  one  way  and  4^  inches  the  other.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  proportionably  broad  and  are  of 
spotless  whiteness.  There  was  also  sent  with 
this  flowers  of  an  uncommonly  fine  O.  triumphans, 
the  colours  of  which  were  wider  and  deeper  than 
ordinary.  Two  extraordinary  fine  varieties  of 
Cattleya  Triannj  were  likewise  sent  from  the 
Falkirk  collection,  one  with  light-tinted  flowers 
of  the  Warscewiczi  race,  the  other  a  very  fine 
dark  variety,  with  large  bold  flowers,  oval  sepals 
of  deep  mauve,  and  a  rounded  lobed  labellum  of 
an  intense  carmine-magenta  with  yellow  and 
white  in  the  throat.  We  look  upon  this  form  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  has  come  under 
our  notice  this  season. 

Popayan  Cattleyas.  —  We  have  received 
from  Mr.  Gaskell's  garden  at  Woolton  Wood, 
Liverpool,  four  flowers  representing  a  consignment 
of  a  Cattleya  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  Chesterton 
in  the  Popayan  district.  All  the  flowers  are  first 
rate  ;  they  represent  a  distinct  and  beautiful  race 
of  C.  TrianiE,  and  at  least  one  of  the  four  is 
worthy,  we  consider,  of  a  distinctive  name.  This 
one  is  very  lovely,  having  light  (almost  pure 
white)  sepals  and  a  very  brilliantly  coloured 
labellum,  beautifully  frilled  with  a  white  margin 
and  admirable  in  form.  Another  variety  has 
flowers  measuring  GJ  inches  across  the  outspread 
petals,  which  are  of  a  very  deep  rosy  purple, 
beautifully  feathered  with  a  deeper  hue,  as  in  the 
variety  Backhousiana :  the  lip,  moreover,  is  like 
that  of  Backhouse's  variety,  being  large,  round,  and 
'  of  a  uniform  rich  crimson-lake  with  chrorae- 
yellow  rays  extending  down  the  throat.  The 
other  flowers,  though  less  remarkable  than  the 
foregoing,  are  nevertheless  excellent,  and  with  the 
others  show  what  a  diversity  of  colour  may  crop 
up  among  plants  collected  even  in  one  locality. 

Masdevallia  Eatradse.— Those  who  can 
appreciateOrchids,whetherlargeor  small  flowered, 
cannot  fail  to  be  charmed  with  this  little  gem 
among  Masdevallias,  as  it  combines  elegance  with 
a  strange  harmony  of  bright  colours.  The  whole 
plant  is  only  a  few  inches  high,  and  its  leaves  are 
produced  in  dense  tufts,  from  amid  which  the 
tiny  flower-stalks  spring.  The  flowers  are  trian- 
gular in  form,  and  each  sepal  is  terminated  by  a 
long  attenuated  tail  of  yellow,  while  the  body 
colour  is  a  kind  of  (purple-magenta.  We  saw  the 
other  day  some  healthy  tufts  of  it  flowering  pro- 
fusely in  Messrs.  iShuttleworth  &  Carder's  nursery 
at  Clapham,  where  also  may  be  seen  numerous 
other  Masdevallias  in  bloom,  notably  the  large- 
flowered  variety  of  M.  igneanamel  Massanpreana, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  nearly  twice  the  ordinary 
size,  and  of  a  more  brilliant  colour.    The  sweet 


little  M.  Shuttleworthi,  a  favourite  with  all  Orchid 
fanciers,  is  represented  here  numerously,  and  had 
not  the  fogs  a  short  time  since  destroyed  the  in- 
cipient flower-stems,  there  would  have  been  a 
pretty  show  of  blossoms ;  as  it  is,  there  are  some 
dozens  of  plants  in  bloom  in  the  Odontoglossum 
houses,  growing  in  suspended  shallow  pans.  This 
species  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  finest  flowering 
of  all  Masdevallias.  We  noticed  that  the  stock 
of  the  newly  introduced  M.  Crossi,  whose  advent 
was  so  heartily  welcomed  by  orchidists,  is  thriv- 
ing admirablj',  and  some  of  the  largest  .specimens 
will  probably  flower  this  season.  We  are  anxious 
to  see  the  blooms  of  this  wonderful  Masdevallia, 
for,  judging  by  the  dried  specimens,  it  must  be  one 
of  the  showiest  of  Orchids.  The  new  M.  Schlimi, 
also  imported  largely  by  this  firm,  is  likewise  esta- 
blishing itself  satisfactorily. 

Promeneea  citrlna  —It  is  not  often  that  one 
meets  with  this  pretty  little  Orchid.  It  is  a  most 
distinct  plant,  with  conspicuous  flowers  about  an 
inch  across,  pale  citron- yellow  in  colour;  its  foliage 
is  of  a  very  pale  green  hue.  It  is  now  in  bloom 
in  Messrs.  Shottleworth  &  Carder's  nursery,  Park 
Koad,  Clapham,  where  it  is  grown  in  an  interme- 
diate house  in  suspended  pans.  Another  yellow 
Orchid  here  in  bloom  is  Cattleya  citrina,  of  which 
we  noticed  a  variety  having  a  partially  white 
labellum  instead  of  wholly  yellow.  C.  amethysto- 
glossa  may  also  be  seen  in  bloom  here. 

OdontoglosBum  Ed-wardl.— In  theOrchid 
house  at  Kew  there  is  a  strong  plant  of  this  dis- 
tinct and  beautiful  Odontoglossum  bearing  two 
strong  spikes,  one  of  which  has  over  eighty  flowers 
upon  it.  Both  in  colour  and  size  the  flowers  of 
this  plant  are  superior  to  any  we  have  hitherto 
seen  ;  in  colour  they  are  distinctly  violet,  whilst 
in  size  they  are  almost  twice  as  large  as  those 
generally  produced  by  this  Odontoglossum.  This 
plant  at  Kew  is  interesting  owing  to  its  having 
been  at  Kew  for  some  years  previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  this  species  in  quantity  in  1878.  It 
has  flowered  several  times  previously,  but  failed 
to  attract  much  attention  until  the  species  became 
better  known.  In  our  opinion,  this  Odonto- 
glossum, both  on  account  of  its  floriferonsness 
and  unusual  colour,  deserves  to  take  rank  amongst 
the  most  select  of  the  Orchid  family,  whilst  as  a 
member  of  a  genus  in  which  yellows  and  whites 
predominate  the  distinctly  violet  colour  of  O. 
Edwardi  places  it  quite  outside  the  pale  of  the 
rest  of  the  species.  We  have  so  few  Orchids  in 
which  blue  colours  are  discernible,  that  a  violet- 
coloured  one  is  certain  to  win  popularity. 

Lyoaete  Sklnneri  delicatisslma.— The 
pure  white  variety  of  Skinner's  Lycaste  is  looked 
upon  as  being  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  no  doubt 
it  is,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  so  rare  and  realises 
such  high  prices  goes  a  long  way  in  captivating 
one  with  its  charms.  For  our  part  we  prefer  those 
varieties  of  this  Lycaste  in  which  the  waxy  white- 
ness of  the  petals  is  relieved  by  a  flush  of  pink, 
and  the  varieties  that  possess  this  blush  tinge  are 
by  no  means  common.  Some  years  ago  there  was 
a  variety  of  Lycaste  Ski'^neri  illustrated  in  colour 
in  the  Florist  und  PonioIiKjist  which  represents  just 
such  a  variety  as  we  are  endeavouring  to  describe. 
Of  the  hosts  of  varieties  that  we  have  seen  of  this 
Lycaste  we  have  very  seldom  met  with  one  iden- 
tical with  the  plate  in  question ;  however,  the 
other  day  in  looking  through  the  large  collection 
of  Lycaste  Skinneri  imported  last  year  by  Messrs. 
Shuttleworth  &  Carder,  we  singled  out  one  that 
was  almost  identical  with  the  figure.  The  flower 
was  similar  in  form,  being  somewhat  narrow- 
petalled,  and  the  colour  quite  identical,  being  of  a 
faint  pink  tinge,  with  none  of  the  blood-red  co- 
lour which  characterises  the  bulk  of  the  varieties 
Lycaste  Skinneri.  We  think  this  particular  va- 
riety very  beautiful,  and  suggest  the  name  delica- 
tisslma as  one  most  expressive  of  its  beauty. 


BOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Sale  of  Sir  W.  Marriott's  OrcMde.— 

The  remarkably  well-grown  and  rich  collection  of 
Orchids  at  The  Down  House,  some  of  which  have 
been  figured  and  many  described  in  The  Garden, 
will  be  sold  by  auction  at  Stevens'  rooms  about 
the  third  week  in  &Iay.  We  regret  for  various 
reasons  the  dispersion  of  so  good  a  collection,  and 
can  only  account  for  it  by  the  growing  taste  for 
hardy  plants  which  has  of  late  years  taken  pos- 
session of  the  owner. 

The  season.— On  Wednesday  last,  the  19th  of 
March,  we  saw  a  large  Pear  tree  with  its  first  blos- 
soms open  in  Porchester  Terrace,  Bayswater.  Mr. 
Miller  writes  from  nearGorey,  Wexford  ;  "Our  Daf- 
fodils here,  which  came  into  bloom  on  this  day  last 
year,  did  so  this  year  on  the  14th  of  this  month." 
Indeed,  quite  a  summer  temperature  has  prevailed, 
which  is  very  unusual  in  the  month  of  March. 
The  following  are  the  readings  of  a  dry  bulb  ther- 
mometer in  the  shade  during  the  three  warmest 
days,  viz.;  March  IB,  68  3°;  March  16,  69.1°; 
March  17,  67.5°.  It  may  interest  our  readers  to 
know  thr4  on  fifteen  days  last  July  the  tempera- 
ture did  not  r\?Q  so  high. 

Liverpool  "Window  Garden  Aesooia- 

tion. — The  annual  winter  flower  show  of  this  Asso- 
ciation was  held  on  Monday  evening,  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  Mission  Room,  Vauxhall  Koad, 
Liverpool.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance. 
Mr.  E.  Ker,  who  judged  the  plants,  gave  an  in- 
teresting and  instructive  address  on  flowers  and 
their  cultivation  in  towns.  He  also  expressed  his 
great  satisfaction  with  the  success  already  attained 
in  the  very  poor  parts  of  Liverpool.  "The  prizes 
were  delivered  by  Mr.  Rowland  Williams,  with 
very  encouraging  commendation  of  the  efforts 
made  in  window  gardening,  and  advice  on  the  in- 
creased cultivation  of  Ivy.  The  show  closed  with 
a  general  distribution  of  beautiful  Camellias  and 
other  cut  flowers,  provided  bv  Miss  J.  Leishman, 
of  Gateacre  Hall,  and  Mrs.  Williams.  This  Asso- 
ciation has  been  working  for  more  than  ten  years 
in  the  very  poorest  part  of  Liverpool,  year  by  year 
extending  the  area  of  its  influence,  and  is  open  to 
any  individual  or  any  associated  body  amongst 
the  working  people.  Its  extent  will  best  be  rea- 
lised by  a  q  lotation  from  the  report  of  1883: 
"  There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  association  in  Liver- 
pool whose  work  makes  such  varied  demands  on 
public  support,  and  the  committee  are  equally  in- 
debted for  the  success  of  their  scheme  to  the 
patrons,  who  nurse  and  supply  plants  for  the  dis- 
tricts ;  to  the  local  secretaries,  who  carry  out  the 
committee's  plans  in  their  respective  districts  ;  to 
the  gardeners,  who  take  so  much  pains  to  provide 
suitable  plants,  who  go  about  the  town  judging 
the  window  boxes,  who  spend  long  hours  at  the 
flower  show  in  St.  George's  Hall  judging  and  ar- 
ranging the  plants,  and  who,  on  various  occasions, 
give  most  useful  instruction  in  window-gardening 
to  large  gatherings  of  the  people.  Further,  to  the 
many  ladies  and  gentlemen  who,  on  the  day  of 
the  show,  help  in  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
hall,  and  to  the  horticulturists  and  other  friends 
who  make  up  exhibitions  to  add  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  show.  Such  an  enumeration  will  show  how 
this  Association  embraces  and  combines  in  volun- 
tary aid  every  branch  of  society." 


Flower  drawing.  —  Poynter's  South  Kens'mgton 
Drawing  Books;  freehand,  first  grade;  plants,  books  1  to  6. 
— Tliese  excellent  drawing  Ijooks,  prepared  at  the  Art 
Scli'uds  niuler  the  direction  of  Mr.  Toynter,  B.A.,  should 
be  known  to  all  who  wish  for  elementary  instruction  in 
flower  drawing.  Published  by  Blackie,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  Dublin  ;  generally  sold  by  artists'  colourmen.-  0.  J. 


Speckled  Geranium  leaves  (A.  R.).— there  is  no 

fungus  on  your  leaves,  nor  is  the  ailment  caused  by  insects. 
The  plant  for  some  reason  has  outgrown  its  strength,  and 
is  unable  to  produce  sulticient  leaf  green.     The   white 
patches  are  simply  places  deficient  of  chlorophyl.-S. 
Names  of  plants.— j4non.—l,  Helleborns  olympicua 

ruber;  2,  H.   oTympicus;  3,  H,  pallidus. F.  A.  R.~l, 

Aspidistra  lurida  variegata ;  2,  we  do  not  name  Pelargo- 
niums ;  3,  Calendula  officinalis  Meteor  ;  4,  Polypodium  vul- 

gare. Minn  Dei't—VornuR  Alas  (Dogwood). W.  B  — 

Pale  bloom  of  Lady  Hume's  Blush  Camellia ;  Selaginella 

Kraussiana  denticulata. jtfac— Catkins  of  some  kind  of 

Willow  ;   other  is    Typha   latifolia. E.   A.    S.— Crocus 

vernus ;  Narcissus  Tazetta  vat.  ;  Anemone  ranunculoides  ; 

Muscari  pallens. Hubert  i{-  ifantjer.—l,  Allium  neapoll- 

tanum  ;  2,  Narcissus  Pseudo-narcissus  moschatus J.  W. 

IFoodaii.- Cyrtanthus  liltescens  (herb). W.  Jtobertton.— 

It  is  impossible  to  name  the  plant  from  the  portion  of  leaf 

you  send:   can  vou  not  send  us  a  better  specimen? 

J.  B    fi.— Helleborus  abschasicus ;  double  variety  of  the 
English  D.^JTodil  (uncommon). 
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"Thlalian  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather :  bat 
The  abi  itself  is  Natdiib."— SAaietpnire. 


POPULARISING  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

It  is,  nnfortnnately,  not  a  common  occurrence  for 
the  managers  of  flower  shows  to  put  forth  their 
very  best  endeavours  to  make  them  a  success,  and 
then  find  themselves  losers  financially  by  the  ven- 
ture ;  bat  I  am  led  to  ask,  do  secretaries  and  com- 
mittees of  flower  shows  attempt  all  in  their  power 
to  combine  as  much  as  possible  the  various  local 
interests  on  behalf  of  the  annual  exhibition  ?  I 
go  to  some  country  shows,  where,  from  the  time  I 
leave  the  railway  train  until  the  show  ground  is 
reached,  there  is  a  marked  and  extraordinary  ab- 
sence of  any  indications  that  a  flower  show  is 
being  held.  There  must  be  a  great  absence  of  any 
popular  interest  and  excitement  when  this  occurs. 
Such  shows  are  rarely  successful,  and  it  will  not 
infrequently  be  found  that  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  individuals — generally  a  self-constituted  au- 
thority— who  do  not  work  in  sympathy  with  the 
populace.  Here,  at  Ealing,  we  have  a  very  large 
summer  exhibition  held  always  during  the  second 
week  in  July,  which  has  become  quite  a  district 
holiday,  and  that  because  all  classes  have  been 
interested  in  the  event.  Let  me  endeavour  to  show 
for  the  guidance  and  encouragement  of  others 
how  this  has  come  about.  The  first  step  of  im- 
portance was  to  change  the  day  of  the  show  to 
that  on  which  the  shops  closed  earlier  than  usual. 
An  immediate  result  was  that  the  tradesmen, 
instead  of  closing  at  five  o'clock,  closed  at  two 
o'clock  on  the  show  day.  Concurrently  with  this 
I  had  found  that  scarcely  a  tradesman  subscribed 
to  the  funds  of  the  society.  I  was  told  they  had 
been  asked,  but  refused.  I  tried  them  on  another 
tack.  I  said, "  Will  you  give  special  prizes  in  kind, 
as  articles  of  attire,  garden  tools,  works  of  useful 
art,  &c  ? "  They  did,  and  this  summer  I  am  able 
to  announce  as  special  prizes  from  tradesmen 
such  things  as  a  sewing  machine,  a  silver  watch, 
an  alarum  clock,  a  silver  tea-pot,  bow,  quiver, 
and  arrows  for  archery ;  lawn  tennis  racquets 
and  shoes  ;  valuable  articles  of  wearing  apparel  for 
men  and  women  ;  cooked  meats,  pictures,  cakes, 
&  c,  ad,  lastly,  a  half  ton  of  coal.  What  is  the 
result  ?  The  tradesmen,  their  families,  and  as- 
sistants become  interested  in  the  awarding  of 
these  prizes  ;  they  go  to  the  show  and  take  their 
friends  with  them.  By  some  fastidious  persons 
all  this  is  considered  infra  dig.,  and  I  had  to 
combat  this  false  sentiment  at  the  outset,  and,  I  am 
happy  to  state,  overcame  it.  In  all  cases  where 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  is  given,  the  success- 
ful exhibitor  receives  from  the  secretary  a  letter, 
and  with  this  he  goes  to  the  shop  of  the  donor  of 
the  prize,  and  selpcts  to  a  certain  value  what  is 
best  adapted  to  his  position,  taste,  and  circum- 
stances. All  special  prizes  of  this  character  are 
received  on  this  understanding,  and,  further,  they 
are  all  placed  prominently  in  the  schedule  of 
prizes,  with  the  address  of  the  donor  given  in  full, 
60  that  he  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  announce- 
ment as  an  advertisement ;  and  on  the  show  day 
cards  are  placed  prominently  before  each  class  in 
which  these  prizes  are  offered,  inscribed,  "  In  com- 
petition for  the  special  prizes  given  by  Mr. ." 

The  children  of  the  elementary  schools  are 
invited  to  compete  for  prizes  offered  in  two  classes, 
and  a  very  large  competition  ensues.  A  kindly- 
disposed  confectioner  places  at  our  disposal  a 
number  of  one-shilUng  cakes  as  extra  prizes  in 
these  classes.  The  children  bring  their  parents, 
and  thus  augment  the  takings  at  the  gates.  In 
July  next  the  co-operation  of  the  children  will  be 
further  secured  by  a  number  of  them  giving  an 
open-air  concert  on  the  show  day. 

It  is  of  great  advantage  to  publicly  distribute 
the  prizes  to  the  successful  cottagers  on  the  show 


day.  Last  year  the  wife  of  one  of  the  county 
members  did  this,  and  her  enjoyment  was  keenest 
when  handing  over  to  their  recipients  the  special 
prizes  in  kind  given  by  the  tradesmen.  Our  cheap 
admission  commences  at  five  o'clock,  and  the  dis- 
tribution occurs  soon  afterwards.  There  are  many 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who,  if  applied  to,  will  give 
special  prizes  in  addition  to  subscriptions;  they 
only  require  asking,  and  it  serves  to  give  them 
additional  interest  in  the  work  of  the  society.  Let 
the  show  be  kept  open  as  late  as  possible  in  the 
evening  consistent  with  the  time  of  year,  and  the 
band  kept  to  entertain  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich. 

One  more  suggestion,  and  I  have  done.  It  is 
better  to  give  more  prizes  in  a  class,  if  of  lesser 
amount,  than  to  give  but  two  or  three  only  of 
larger  sums.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
Here  at  Ealing  we  offer  eight  prizes  in  all  the 
leading  classes  for  cottagers,  and  find  it  necessary 
to  give  two  or  three  extra  ones  in  addition.  This 
is  sound  policy,  and  it  pays ;  it  does  something 
more — it  equalises  and  distributes  the  competitive 
honours,  and  encourages  a  wider  area  of  compe- 
tition. 

I  commend  the  foregoing  suggestions  to 
managers  of  flower  shows ;  but  above  all  things 
it  is  important  there  be  an  active  committee  and 
secretary,  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  their  work, 
and  then  success  is  almost  a  certainty  before  the 
event  takes  place.  R.   Dean. 

Ealing. 

GAKDEN  IN  TKE  HOUSE. 


BUTTON-HOLE  AND  OTHER  BOUQUETS. 

DUKING  the  last  few  years  the  custom  of  wearing 
flowers  for  personal  adornment  has  spread  amongst 
all  classes,  until  it  has  now  become  well-nigh 
universal,  and  the  quantity  of  flowers  used  in  this 
branch  of  trade  is  surprising.  One  of  the  most 
noticeable  changes,  too,  that  has  taken  place  is 
that  of  utilising  the  foliage  belonging  to  the  flower 
itself  instead  of  the  orthodox  garnishing  of 
Maiden-hair  Fern ;  and  certainly  if  one  wanted 
to  show  the  folly  of  trying  to  improve  on  Nature 
no  better  illustrations  could  be  got  than  those 
afforded  by  two  sets  of  bouquets,  one  done  up 
with  its  own  foliage  and  the  other  with  extraneous 
leafage.  For  such  bouquets  both  exotic  and  native 
flowers  are  equally  popular,  but  hardy  open-air 
flowers  appear  to  have  most  admirers,  forced 
exotics  by  their  value  being  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  majority  of  people.  It  may  not  be  possible 
to  get  open-air  flowers  all  the  year  round  in  such 
profusion  as  they  have  been  during  the  past  ex- 
ceptionally mild  winter,  but  demand  creates  a 
supply,  and  all  sorts  of  expedients  will  be  resorted 
to  in  order  to  have  such  flowers  as  Christmas  Roses 
in  perfect  condition  during  the  dreariest  months 
of  the  year. 

Chrysanthemums,  mostly  Japanese  kinds, 
have  been  obtainable  this  season  nearly  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  few  flowers  excel  them  for 
feathery  grace  and  beauty.  Even  in  ordinary 
winters  they  should  be  kept  as  fully  exposed  as 
possible,  and  only  taken  under  glass  when  dan- 
ger of  severe  frost  renders  protection  absolutely 
necessary.  Under  such  circumstances  their  flowers 
may  be  gathered  until  the  worst  of  the  winter  is 
over.  Then  there  are  the  old-fashioned  China  or 
Monthly  Roses  which  if  planted  against  south 
walls  keep  flowering  the  whole  winter  through ; 
their  half -expanded  buds  are  excellent  for  bou- 
quets, as  are  also  those  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  which 
has  been  scarcely  out  of  flower  on  open  walls 
during  the  past  12  months.  These  winter-flower- 
ing varieties  are  grown  in  quantity  by  market 
growers,  cut  in  the  bud  form,  tied  in  bunches,  and 
taken  to  market,  where  they  meet  with  a  ready 
sale,  a  Rose  bud  and  a  Rose  leaf  forming  a  per- 
fect button-hole  bouquet,  without  any  addition 
whatever. 

Violets,  which  come  next  in  favour,  have  been 
most  abundant  during  the  winter,  especially  the 
single  blue,  tied  in  bunches  with  its  own  leaves. 
They  are  mostly  grown  in  beds  between  fruit 
trees  and  bushes,  such  partial  shelter  and  shade 


suiting  them  well.  Fresh  beds  consisting  of 
young  runners  are  planted  every  year  on  well- 
manured  land  in  April  and  May ;  they  are  kept 
frequently  surface-stirred  during  the  summer  to 
promote  vigorous  growth.  They  begin  to  flower 
in  October  and  yield  abundance  of  bloom  until 
the  following  May,  unless  checked  by  severe 
frost.  Tender  Violets,  such  as  the  Neapolitan, 
Marie  Louise,  and  other  double  kinds,  are  trans- 
ferred to  frames  on  the  approach  of  winter,  and 
are  very  popular  bouquet  flowers.  Primroses  in 
all  shades  of  colour  are  used  in  quantity,  and 
especially  the  wild  woodland  Primrose,  which  in 
mild  seasons  flowers  freely  the  whole  winter 
through.  Amongst  cultivated  kinds  I  find  the 
clear  white  ones  the  most  precocious.  Polyan- 
thuses in  their  varied  shades  of  colour  are  much 
used,  and,  like  Primroses  and  Violets,  are  tied  in 
bunches  with  their  own  foliage  and  make  very 
pretty  and  lasting  bouquets.  Anemones,  both 
single  and  double,  are  becoming  favourites,  their 
colours  being  bright  and  varied,  and  the  foliage 
equal  almost  to  that  of  Ferns  and  far  more  last- 
ing. They  are  grown  from  seed  sown  at  this  time 
of  the  year  on  rich  soil  in  sheltered  positions, 
and  when  they  begin  to  flower  some  kind  of  tem- 
porary shelter  or  screen  to  break  the  force  of  the 
wind  is  given  them.  Few  hardy  flowers  produce 
such  brilliant  colours  during  the  dark  days  of 
winter  as  the  Crown  Anemone,  and  I  anticipate  a 
great  future  for  this  beautiful  Windflower. 

Hellbboeus  nigbe,  or  Christmas  Rose,  has 
of  late  come  in  for  a  very  large  share  of  public 
favour.  It  is  now  being  planted  as  a  regular 
market  flower  in  positions  where  it  can  be  covered 
with  some  temporary  glass  lights,  cloches,  or  hand- 
lights,  as  the  purity  of  the  blossoms  is  sadly 
marredby  exposure  to  the  elements,  although  hardy 
enough  to  withstand  the  severest  winters  we  ever 
get.  Narcissi  or  Daffodils  and  Jonquils  are 
very  much  used  for  ladies'  bouquets  at  this 
season ;  in  fact,  they  have  been  abundant  for 
some  time  past.  The  Daffodil  season  promises 
to  become  in  time  a  lengthened  one,  as  both 
earlier  and  later  flowering  varieties  are  being 
added  yearly  to  the  lists  of  these  popular  bulbous 
plants,  and  growing  them  in  various  aspects  favours 
this  result.  The  plants  are  of  the  easiest  possible 
culture,  and  the  light  sandy  soil  of  the  south 
coast  suits  them  admirably.  Pyrus  japonica  grown 
as  a  wall  shrub  flowers  very  early  in  the  year,  and 
its  brilliant  blossoms  are  used  in  quantity  by 
bouquetists.  A  spray  of  Euonymus  makes  a  good 
backing  for  this  useful  flower.  Snowdrops  and 
Crocuses  are  much  appreciated  in  their  season, 
and  bunches  of  pure  white  Snowdrops  look  ex- 
tremely well,  their  drooping  delicate  blossoms 
being  chaste  and  graceful,  while  Crocuses  furnish 
a  great  variety  of  colours. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  most  conspicuous 
hardy  flowers  that  figure  largely  in  the  cut-flower 
trade  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  year.  With 
lengthening  days  variety  of  course  rapidly  in- 
creases. Amongst  forced  flowers,  the  most  popu- 
lar are  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Roses,  Spirfeas,  Cyclamens,  double  Primulas, 
single  and  double  Pelargoniums,  Roman  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  &c ,  together  with  Fern  fronds,  scented 
Geranium,  Myrtle,  and  other  scented  foliage,  but 
for  open-air  wear,  the  hardy  flowers  have  a  decided 
advantage  in  regard  to  lasting  qualities.  The 
sudden  change  produced  by  bringing  forced  flowers 
into  contact  with  a  withering  wind  is  very  trying, 
and  the  beauty  of  button-hole  and  dress  bouquets 
depends  a  good  deal  on  their  freshness.  The  most 
faultless  arrangement  is  spoilt  by  a  drooping  leaf. 
Oosport.  James  Groom. 


Oamelllas. — The  exceptional  weather  of  the 
past  week  has  brought  Camellias  along  very  fast. 
Woodsi,  Donkelaari,  double  white,  Lady  Hume's 
Blush,  eximia,  and  a  sort  the  name  of  which  is 
unknown  are  all  well  out.  This  unknown  variety 
has  dark  glossy  foliage  and  is  very  free ;  its  flowers 
are  nearly  perfect  in  shape  when  about  half  ex- 
panded, but  later  on  the  petals  fall  back  and  the 
eye  is  open  and  ragged.  This  and  Woodsi  are  our 
two  strongest  growers,  and  are  now  making  wood 
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fast  despite  their  heavy  crop  of  flowers.  They 
sboald  both  find  a  place  in  any  large  Camellia 
house,  as,  although  the  individual  blooms  may  not 
be  equal  to  thoee  of  newer  varieties,  their  con- 
sistent flowering  must  always  render  (hem  valu- 
able. The  same  remark  applies  to  the  old  French 
white,  a  flant  of  which  has  now  been  in  flower 
more  than  three  months.  This  variety  spoits  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner,  the  flowers  ranging 
from  almost  a  pure  white  to  such  a  preponderance 
of  pink  splashings,  that  the  white  is  almost  un- 
noticed. The  length  of  time  during  which  the 
plants  have  been  in  their  present  quarters,  and 
the  consequent  impoverishment  of  the  original 
soil,  have  had  a  marked  effect  on  Lady  Hume's 
Blush.  We  get  a  good  crop  of  well  shaped  flowers, 
but  nothing  like  Ihe  size  one  usually  sees  in  the 
case  of  this  variety.  We  intend  trying  a  little 
judicious  thinning  at  pruning  time,  accompanied 
with  a  very  liberal  allowance  of  top-dres.'ing.  The 
position  of  eximia  in  our  house  is  not  favourable 
to  a  good  crop  of  flowers,  and  I  am  consequently 
nnable  to  speak  with  any  certainty  as  to  the 
freedom  with  which  it  onght  to  bloom.  The  old 
double  white  we  have  in  a  centre  bed  and  in  the 
back  wall ;  it  has  very  little  root  room  in  the 
latter  position,  and  the  flowers  are  but  scantily 
produced.  We  grew  some  few  varieties  in  pots, 
the  best  of  them  being  a  thick-petalled  sort  of 
large  size  and  glowing  colour  that  came  to  us  from 
the  Mediterranean  ;  it  will  be  planted  out  later  on 
if  we  can  possibly  make  room  for  it. — E.  B. 


PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 


Toxicophlseacyanocrocue.— TheEev.  H.  Ewbank 
in  writing  to  ub  from  Byoe  says  :  "This  plant  with  the 
dreadful  name  is  beauIiluUy  out  with  me  now." 

DaffodllB  In  the  lake  country.-Tbe  Rev.  A. 
Bawson  writf  s  to  us  from  BowresB as  follows :  "The  com- 
mon Narcissus  is  just  now  bloomirg  in  thousands  by  the 
lake  sides— many  u(  them  actually  in  the  water." 

Prunus  tomentosa.-Jrr.  Stevens  brings  from  his 
Byfleet  pardon  a  floweiirB  bianch  of  this  early  flowering 
Plum,  lis  blossoms,  which  are  small  and  wliite.  inclined 
to  pink,  profustly  wreath  thelji,iEche8.  It  is  an  interesting 
shrub,  or  mther  small  tree,  but  not  so  showy  as  the  Al- 
nioDds,  which  are  now  (verjwteie  beautifully  in  flower. 

Thu  Bparberry.-This  little  trailing  shrub  (Arcto- 
staphylos  Hva-ursa)  is  just  now  prettily  in  flower,  each  tiny 
twig  being  terminated  by  a  dense  cluster  of  small  uni- 
shaped  bb  ssonis  of  a  pinkish  tinge  tipped  with  led  The 
small  leathery  foliage  is  evergiefn  thus  rendering  the 
plant  useful  for  tiailing  over  locks  in  the  rougher  parts  of 
the  alpine  garden.  Some  profusely  flowered  twigs  if  it  are 
brought  to  us  from  Byfleet  by  Mr.  Stevens. 

Magnolia  coBBplcua.--The  front  of  the 
conservatory  at  Warwick  Castle  is  now  covered 
with  pure  white  blossoms  of  this  Magnolia,  pre- 
senting a  pretty  sipht  from  the  pleasure  grounds 
When  gone  they  will  be  followed  by  the  Wistaria, 
which  promises  to  bloom  with  unusual  freedom 
this  year.  The  winter  has  been  so  exceptionally 
mild  that  everything  is  in  perfect  health,  and  ready 
to;  burst  into  vigorous  growth.— Lloyd  Evans, 
WaTTvivk. 

Aloe  cillaria  —This  we  regard  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  Ihe  Aloes.  It  is  a  tall  slender 
growing  plant  that  can  be  used  for  draping  pillars 
or  rafters  of  a  greenhouse.  When  in  fl  ower  it  is 
very  showy,  the  flowers  being  borne  in  dense 
spikes  of  a  deep  coral-red  colour.  The  flower- 
spikes  strongly  remind  one  of  those  of  Lachenalia 
pendula.  This  Aloe  is  now  adorning  the  roof  of 
the  succulent  hou?c  at  Kew,  where  it  flowers 
freely  every  year. 

Muacari  Heldreiohl.— The  Starch  or  Grape 
Hyacinths,  as  the  Muscaris  are  called,  all  bear  a 
great  resemblance  to  each  other ;  therefore,  unless 
a  collection  of  species  be  required,  one  need 
grow  but  three  or  four  in  order  to  rei)resent  the 
beauty  of  the  genus.  In  making  a  selection,  M 
Heldreichi  should,  on  no  account,  be  left  out,  as 
it  IS  unquestionably  one  of,  if  not  the  finest  of  all 
Its  flower-spikes  are  stouter  than  those  of  the 
common  form;  the  colour  of  the  tiny  bell-like 
flowers   is   a    clear    sky  blue,  and  they   have    a 


white  frilled  rim.  Mr.  Stevens  brings  us  some 
excellent  spikes  of  it,  as  well  as  flowers  of  the 
white  form  of  the  Dog's-toothViolet(Erythronium) 
and  the  white  Scilla  bifolia,  both  gems  among 
hardy  spring  bulbs. 

At  Hampton  Court  the  Laurnstinus  is 
a  notable  feature  just  now  in  the  private  gardens 
attached  to  the  Palace,  and  onthe  banks  by  the  lawn 
tennis  ground  ;  also  specimens  scattered  here  and 
there  among  theherbaceons  plants,  all  being  alike  a 
sheet  of  bloom.  The  herbaceous  Candytuft  is  also 
well  out,  and  along  the  same  border  are  some 
beautiful  bush  plants  of  Spiraea  Thunbergi.  For- 
sythia  suspensa  is  also  just  at  its  best  both  as  a 
standard  and  on  the  wall  of  the  orangery.  This 
variety  seems  freer  than  viridissima ;  it  forms  a 
striking  feature  in  its  several  positions,  and  clearly 
shows  the  evil  of  the  injudicious  use  of  the  knife 
among  hardy  shrubs  early  in  the  season.  Not  a 
twig  has  been  removed  at  present  from  these 
shrubs,  all  young  growth  on  the  wall  being  merely 
given  a  tie  to  keep  it  a  little  within  bounds ;  the 
result  is  a  mass  of  colour  that  one  turns  back  again 
and  again  to  admire.  In  the  old  orangery  are  two 
plants  of  a  variety  of  Xanthoxylon  showing 
flower. 

Thyreacanthus  rutilane.  —  One  of  the 
most  attractive  plants  in  a  compartment  of  the  "1" 
range  at  Kew  is  this  Thjrsacanthus,  which  is  just 
now  in  full  flower.  The  specimen  in  question  has 
been  allowed  torunupwitbasinglestem  toaheigbt 
of  3  feet  or  4  feet,  and  from  the  upper  portion  the 
long  drooping  panicles  of  bright  crimson  flowers 
hang  down,  tome  of  them  nearly  to  the  pot.  Plants 
grown  in  this  way  are  very  useful  for  associating 
with  denser  foliaged  subjects.  An  important  point 
connected  with  this  plant  is  the  fact  that  it  can 
be  had  in  flower  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
winter,  when  its  brightly  coloured  blossoms  are 
very  effeclive.  It  is  easily  propagated  ;  cuttings 
struck  in  spring  and  grown  on  throughout  the 
season  flower  in  winter. 

Daphne  neapolitana.  —  This  is  a  dense, 
rather  upright-growing  thrub  about  a  couple  of 
feet  high,  with  small,  dark  green  leaves  and  ter- 
minal clusters  of  purplish  pink  blossoms.  It 
flowers  during  the  flrst  three  or  four  months  of  the 
year  unless  severe  frosts  occur,  when  the  expanded 
blossoms  get  injured  and  the  others  checked,  but 
on  a  return  of  mild  weather  other  buds  quickly 
open,  and  the  plant  again  becomes  studded  with 
blossoms.  An  additional  merit  is  the  pleasing 
fragrance  of  the  flowers.  Like  most  Daphnes,  this 
does  best  when  so  situated  as  to  be  shaded  from 
the  sun  and  in  a  cool  and  moist  situation  rather 
than  in  a  hot  and  dry  one.  D.  neapolitana  and, 
in  fact,  all  the  Daphnes  are  rather  impatient  of 
being  moved;  they  should,  therefore,  be  shifted  no 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Marlca  gracilis.— The  Morasas  and  Maricas 
thrive  well  under  ordinary  stove  treatment,  pro- 
ducing their  flat  flag-like  growths  as  freely  as  the 
Gerioan  Flag  does  out  of  doors,  and  yielding  a 
profusion  of  blooms  several  times  during  the  year. 
Either  in  a  shady  or  light  house  these  plants 
appear  to  be  quite  at  home,  flowering  as  freely  In 
one  as  in  the  other,  though  perhaps  the  light 
posit  ion  suits  them  best.  The  creamy-white  larger 
divisions  of  the  flowers  with  the  blue  and  yellow 
veined  standards  in  the  centre  are  exceedingly 
pretty,  and  although  their  ephemeral  character 
does  not  admit  of  their  being  used  for  decorative 
purposes,  they  are  so  abundantly  produced  as  to 
make  a  nice  disphiy  for  several  weeks  at  a  time. 
A  few  specimens  in  the  stove  have  a  pretty  effect, 
and  are  deserving  of  attention.  At  Kew  plants 
of  them  are  now  guy  with  flowers  both  in  the 
Palm  house  and  in  the  stove. 

Thunbergia  Harrlei  —When  allowed  to 
grow  freely  this  handsome  climber  proves  to  be 
of  great  service  as  a  spring  flowering  plant,  as  it 
J  ields  an  abundance  of  large  pale  blue  blossoms 
during  February  and  March,  only,  however,  when 
the  knife  is  sparingly  applied  to  it,  the  flowers 
being  produced  on  the  long  pendent  shoots  made 
during   the  previous   summer.     In    the   Begonia  I 


house  at  Kew  there  is  a  strong  plant  of  it  grow- 
ing along  one  of  the  rafters,  and  now  bearing 
large  clusters  of  flowers.  For  covering  pillars  or 
growing  up  the  side  of  a  house  this  Thunbergia  is 
well  adapted.  Large  cuttings  of  it  struck  in 
autumn  flower  freely  the  following  spring— a  fact 
proved  this  year  at  Kew,  where  several  plants 
struck  in  this  way  are  now  bearing  large  beads  of 
flowers.  In  India  this  plant  grows  to  a  very  large 
size.  It  was  introduced  into  this  country  aboat 
30  years  ago. 

G-ladlolus  trifetis  is  neither  large  flowered 
nor  richly  coloured,  but  as  a  sweet-scented  spring- 
flowering  plant  it  surpasses  a  great  masy  of  our 
most  popular  early-blooming  favourites.  It  be- 
longs to  the  narrow,  grassy-leaved  section  of  which 
G.  recurvns,  G.  gracilis,  G.  elongatus,  and  seveial 
others  are  in  cultivation,  and  which  are  character- 
ised by  long,  pointed  flower  segments,  tall,  slender, 
sometimes  spiral  foliage,  and  a  long  Kush-like 
flower-scape,  which  bears  one  or  two  white, 
yellow,  purplish  or  variegated  flowers.  They  are 
all  deliciously  fragrant  and  especially  so  at  night. 
As  I  write  I  have  before  me  a  single  flower  of  G. 
tristis,  the  fragrance  of  which  permeates  the 
whole  room  and  suggests  Almonds  and  Violets. 
There  are  several  potfuls  of  this  species  now 
flowering  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew,  along  with 
Lachenalias,  Freesias,  and  other  South  African 
bulbous  plants,  and  the  cream-coloured  sweet- 
smelling  flowers  of  the  Gladiolus  seemed  quite 
good  enough  to  be  strongly  recommended  for  ex- 
tensive cultivation  as  early  spring  flowering 
plants,  and  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  now  boasts 
of  several  enterprising  nurserymen,  thiere  is  little 
diflSculty  in  procuring  quantities  of  this  and 
other  beautiful,  but  in  England  rare,  bulbs  from 
the  country  where  they  are  almost  weeds. 

Soilly  Isles  NarciBsi— At  the  late  spring 
flower  show  at  Clifton  a  fine  collection  of  Narcissi 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Vallance,  Tresco  Abbey, 
Scilly  Isles,  and  attracted  much  attention ;  they 
were  cut  from  bulbs  growing  in  the  open  ground, 
and  comprised  such  excellent  sorts  as  Single  In- 
comparabilis,  primrose,  yellow  crown ;  Sulphur 
Phoenix,  large,  double,  and  very  sweet ;  Silver  Phoe- 
nix, fine  double ;  Orange  Phosnix,  citron  and  deep 
orange,  double  and  fine  ;  poeticus  ornatus,  white 
with  red  crown,  one  of  the  best  single  varieties  ; 
Ajax  or  Trumpet  Narcissus,  fine  single  variety ; 
Emperor,  yellow,  very  fine ;  Macleaii,  golden  and 
white,  small  and  pretty ;  Double  Incomparabilis, 
primrose,  fine  ;  Grand  Monarque,  white,  citron  cup, 
large,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Polyanthus  section  ; 
Jaune  Supreme,  yellow,  good  ;  and  a  form  of 
orientalis,  white,  orange  cnp,  a  good  single  variety. 
— ViSITOK. 

Flowers  from  Wexford.- 1  send  you  a 
bunch  of  Primula  rosea  grown  through  the  winter 
under  a  cloche  as  an  experiment.  It,  however,  did 
not  prevent  the  foliage  being  destroyed  by  the 
early  winter  frosts,  mild  though  the  season  has 
been,  and  this  group  of  plants  is  but  little  earlier 
than  some  not  so  covered.  In  cold  spring  winds, 
however,  we  find  the  shelter  of  a  cloche  most  valu- 
able for  this  lovely  Indian  Primrose.  The  flowers 
of  Anemone  fulgens  seem  to  increase  as  much  as 
Snowdrops  do  after  they  flrst  expand.  I  send  blos- 
soms of  different  sizes  from  the  same  bed.  Though 
its  rapid  increase  makes  Ornithogalum  nutans 
rather  troublesome  in  the  flower  garden,  its  sil- 
very blossoms  always  make  it  welcome  for  cut- 
ting. I  send  a  few  flowers  of  it  and  of  a  Pulmo- 
naria  of  true  gentian-blue ;  is  it  P.  angustifolia 
variegata  ?  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  whether  the 
Epimedium  which  we  grow  as  E.  colcbicum  is  the 
same  as  E.  pinnatum  ?  I  am  glad  to  see  directions 
as  to  its  culture  in  last  week's  Garden  (p,  224), 
as  I  think  we  grow  it  in  too  dry  a  position.  I  may 
add  that  we  were  surprised  to  see  a  red  admiral 
butterfly  in  the  garden  this  morning  (March  24). 
— C.  M.  Owen,  XnookmuUen,  Gorey. 

*,*  The  flowers  from  Knockmullen  are  the 
freshest,  and  brightest,  and  usually  the  best  grown 
among  the  hardy  flowers  that  come  to  us,  and  these 
are  no  exception.  The  Primrose  was  quite  charming. 
The  Epimedium  seems  to  be  pinnatum. — Ed 
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I  REES  AND  Shrubs. 

BENrHiJIIA  FUaGIFERA. 
This  beautiful  Nepaalese  shrub  grows  here  with- 
out any  protection,  and  flowers  and  fruits  in  the 
greatest  profusion  every  year.  It  withstood  the 
severe  winters  of  187'J  and  1880  almost  uninjured, 
and  therefore  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  British  gardens  in  which  shel- 
tered nooks  might  be  found  for  this  plant  and  in 
which  it  would  thrive.  Should,  however,  such  a 
Bituation  not  be  at  hand,  it  is  well  worthy  of  a 
south  wall,  on  which  it  would  show  its  large 
flowers  and  fruits  to  advantage,  and  would  be  a 
pleasing  ornament  for  many  months.  Our  largest 
plant  of  Benthamia  is  about  forty  years  old.  It 
is  27  feet  high  with  a  spread  of  branches  at  the 
base  of  120  feet  in  circumference.  We  have 
many  much  taller  plants  of  it  in  sheltered  sitaa- 
tiocs,  but  none  with  such  a  spread  of  branches  as 
the  large  one,  which  is  exposed  to  winds  from  all 


struck  with  what  we  are  glad  to  admire  in  winter  ; 
but  if  a  garden  is  to  afford  pleasure  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  a  variety  of  subjects  becomes  indis- 
pensable, and  this  golden  Cypress  is  one  of  those 
subjects  that  help  to  afford  an  agreeable  change 
Planted  in  the  full  sun  in  a  good  soil,  it  always 
grows  well. — J.  C.  C. 


THE  KAURI  PINE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

In  the  winter  garden  at  Kew  a  fine  specimen  of 
this  interes-ting  Conifer  (Dammara  australis)  is 
now  bearing  a  number  of  its  green  top-shaped 
cones.  AUhough  it  is  probably  too  tender  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  open  air  in  any  but  the  most  favoured 
spots  in  the  British  Islands,  the  tree  is  of  such  im- 
portance commercially,  that  a  short  notice  of  it 
seems  worth  a  place  in  these  columns.  This  is 
the  species  which  furnishes  the  Kauri  resin  which 
is  so  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  varnish. 
The  largest  masses  of  this  resin  are  found  buried 


Strawberry  Tree  (Benthamia  lrafi>yera)  at  Fota  Island,  Ci.rk. 


quarters,  especially  the  west,  from  which  we  suffer 
most.  The  Benthamia  is  not  particular  as  to  soil ; 
in  any  good  loamy  soil  it  makes  numerous  roots, 
and  can  stand  with  impunity  even  a  severe  gale. 
The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  changing 
to  red,  open  in  July  and  August,  and  measure 
about  2.J  inches  across ;  when  the  petals  fall  the 
fruits  begin  to  swell,  and  when  ripe  are  some  5 
inches  in  circumference.  They  are  something  like 
a  large  Trollope's  Victoria  Strawberry,  but  darker 
in  colour  and  not  so  pointed ;  being  distasteful  to 
birds,  they  remain  upon  the  trees  after  most  other 
berries  are  taken — in  short,  until  spring,  when 
they  dry  up  and  drop  off.  Seeds  sown  spontaneously 
germinate  in  great  numbers.  The  bloom  buds  for 
this  year  are  alreaidy  prominent ;  they  are  formed 
in  autumn  and  will  endure  15*^  of  frost  with  im- 
punity. W.  Osborne. 
Fota,  Co.  Cork. 


G-oIden  form  of  Oupressus  liawBoni- 

ana. — This  is  a  distinct  and  pleasing  conifer, 
especially  during  winter,  when  every  different 
shade  of  colour  is  acceptable  for  the  sake  of  va- 
riety. Amidst  the  wealth  of  summer,  when 
variety  is  met  with  on  every  hand,  we   are  les^ 


in  the  ground,  in  many  places  far  from  where  the 
trees  nowgrow.  The  following  interesting  account 
of  the  Kauri  Pine  is  extracted  from  Loudon's 
"  Arboretum'":  **  It  was  discovered  in  the  year  1769, 
on  Captain  Cook's  first  voyage,  and  an  enormous 
tree  of  it  was  then  cut  down.  The  straightness  of 
the  trunk  and  fine  grain  of  the  wood  made  Cap- 
tain Cook  think  that,  if  it  proved  light  enough,  it 
would  make  excellent  masts.  In  consequence  of 
this  report,  but  several  years  afterwards,  a  small 
spar  was  brought  to  England  by  the  Catherine 
whale  ship,  which  proved,  to  use  the  seaman's 
phrase,  *  a  stick  of  first-rate  quality.'  Captain 
Cruise  was  afterwards  sent  out  in  the  Bromtdary 
to  bring  home  some  spars  of  this  wood.  He  found 
many  trunks  100  feet  high  without  a  single  branch, 
and  then  forming  large  heads  ;  while  the  trunks 
of  others  not  so  tall  were  40  feet  in  circumference. 
It  was,  however,  very  difficult  to  procure  spars,  as 
the  largest  trees  grew  on  the  very  summit  of  the 
largest  hills.  Two  ships  were  afterwards  sent  out 
under  Captain  Downie,  who  not  only  brought  home 
timber,  but  a  living  plant,  which  was  presented  to 
the  Horticultural  Society  about  1821.  In  1833 
another  expedition  was  sent  oat  for  Kauri  Pine  in 
H.M.S.  Buffalo,  and  it  was  accompanied  from 
Sydney  by  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Cunningham,  who 


found  many  fair  and  noble  specimens  of  the  un- 
disputed monarch  of  the  forest,  the  Kauri  Pines, 
with  their  vast  heads  towering  above  the  other 
gigantic  timbers  of  those  deeply  shaded  regions, 
supporting  on  their  upper  branches  large  tulis  of 
those  Tillandsia-like  epiphytes,  the  species  of  As- 
telia,  originally  discovered  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
These  plants  are  much  valued  by  the  natives  for 
the  sweetness  of  the  stem  on  which  the  flowers  grow, 
rhey  (the  natives)  will  climb  the  highest  tree  in 
search  of  these  epiphytes,  and  when  they  have 
gathered  them,  they  will  sit  for  a  long  time  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tree,  sucking  out  ihejuiceof  thestem, 
which  to  them,  especially  on  a  hot  day,  is  particu- 
larly grateful.  These  plants  give  the  smaller 
groves  the  appearance  of  an  English  rookery,  and 
there  only  wants  the  tui,  that  polyglot  bird  of  the 
woods  of  New  Zealand,  to  imitate  the  cavring  of 
the  rook  to  make  the  deception  complete. " 

N. 

AGES  AT  WHICH  TREES  TRANSPLANT  BEST. 
Where  large  trees  or  shrubs  are  transplanted, 
it  is  generally  either  with  the  object  of  giving 
them  a  better  position,  or  of  producing  an  effect 
at  once  ;  generally  the  last.  When  the  object  is  to 
furnish  the  landscape  around  a  mansion,  perhaps 
newly  erected,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  plant  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  ground  with  trees  of  as  large  a 
size  as  can  be  procured  and  transplanted  safely ; 
but  otherwise,  except  in  isolated  and  exceptional 
cases,  it  is  better  to  begin  with  young  trees.  It  is 
a  well-ascertained  fact  that  trees  raised  from  seed 
where  they  are  to  grow  make  the  tallest  and  finest 
specimens ;  but,  for  several  reasons,  this  plan  is  not 
generally  practicablenow  in  this  country,  andsmall 
plants  from  the  nursery  are  generally  employed. 
It  often  becomes  necessary,  however,  to  thin  out 
shrubberies  and  plantations  in  gardens  and  on 
estates,  and  the  thinnings  present  a  ready  means  of 
extending  these  in  other  directions  ;  and,  it  trans- 
planted carefully,  they  grow  and  do  well.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  at  what  age  such  subjects  as 
Chestnuts,  Beeches,  Oaks,  Elms,  Planes,  Thorns, 
Spruces  and  Firs,  &o.,  may  not  be  moved  with  suc- 
cess up  to  thirty  years  of  age,  so  much  dependsupon 
oir:umstances,  but  it  is  seldom  wise  to  leave  trets 
intended  to  be  transplanted  till  they  reach  that 
age,  because  they  get  drawn  up  weakly  by  being 
so  long  crowded.  The  larger  the  trees,  the  greater 
the  difficulty,  no  matter  what  their  age  may  be. 
In  warm  situations  and  in  good  deep  soils,  the  tops 
soon  grow  large  and  the  roots  extend,  and  hence 
both  are  most  difficult  to  carry  away.  With 
proper  transplanting  machines  and  care,  of  course, 
almost  any  tree  may  be  transplanted  ;  but  trans- 
planting operations  on  a  large  scale  are  too  often 
carried  on  with  rough-and-ready  appliances.  I 
have  seen  many  hundreds  of  trees  moved  within 
the  past  fifteen  years,  and  very  few  of  them  failed 
altogether,  though  none  were  under  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  many  would  be  more  ;  but  in  all  cases 
the  common  Spruce  suffered  worst,  whilst  Pinus 
austriaca  and  the  Scotch  Fir  seemed  to  endure 
considerable  hardships  and  yet  thrive.  Both  I 
have  seen  moved  during  severe  frosts  at  midwinter 
and  grow,  but  not  all.  In  mild  weather  both  may 
be  moved  at  any  time,  provided  a  good  bit  of  soil 
is  attached  to  the  roots. 

Deciduous  trees  will  transplant  successfully 
as  long  as  they  are  growing  vigorously,  and  while 
they  are  not  too  heavy  or  tall  to  carry  from  one 
place  to  another,  provided  they  are  moved  at  the 
proper  time  and  with  as  many  roots  and  fibres  as 
possible  ;  with  them  a  ball  of  soil  is  not  of  so 
much  consequence.  However,  moderate-sized 
trees  are  best,  as  they  need  less  staying,  and  are 
not  so  liable  to  be  prostrated  or  shaken  by  wind. 
I  once  lifted  fifty  vigorous  Apple  trees,  none 
of  them  less  than  forty  years  of  age  probably. 
They  had  not  been  disturbed  at  the  root  for  many 
years ;  consequently  the  roots  were  all  strong  and 
fibreless,  and  had  no  soil  to  them.  The  result  was, 
that  none  of  the  trees  put  forth  a  leaf  the  follow- 
ing season,  and  made  very  feeble  growth  the 
second  year ;  but  they  eventually  recovered  and 
did  well.  With  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  like 
the  Holly,  Yew,  Laurel,  &o.,  it  is  different.    I  have 
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transplanted  these  of  all  ages,  np  to  about  forty 
years,  on  many  occasions  during  the  past  eighteen 
years,  the  object  of  moving  the  large  specimens 
being  to  fill  up  gaps ;  but  if  I  had  to  do  the  same 
work  over  again,  I  would  prefer  young  trees  from 
five  to  ten  years  of  age.  Very  few  Hollies  died 
outright,  thanks  principally  to  the  fact  of  their 
being  moved  at  the  right  season — May  or  August ; 
but  numbers  of  them  received  such  a  severe  shock 
in  the  moving  that  they  have  hardly  added  a  foot 
to  their  stature  in  ten  years  or  more.  When  a 
Holly  tree  dies  from  transplanting,  its  leaves 
soon  wither,  but  hang  on  the  tree ;  when  it  lives, 
it  probably  casts  more  or  less  of  its  foliage,  and 
not  nnfrequently  the  whole  of  it,  leaving  the 
branches  quite  naked,  but  not  dead,  except  per- 
haps at  the  extremities.  Still,  in  such  cases,  it  is 
years  before  the  tree  is  fairly  clothed  with  fresh 
foliage,  while  no  growth  is  made,  and  in  the 
end  it  is  often  necessary  to  cut  all  the 
branches  back  considerably  in  order  to  induce 
a  fresh  and  stronger  break  from  the  old  wood, 
thus  greatly  reducing  the  size  of  the  tree, 
which  is  overtaken  and  surpassed  by  younger  and 
smaller  trees  put  in  at  the  same  time.  Un- 
doubtedly the  best  way  to  have  a  good  Holly 
fence,  be  it  high  or  low,  is  to  begin  with  young 
trees  in  good  health.  It  is  the  same  with  Yews 
and  Laurels,  especially  the  latter,  which,  if  moved 
when  a  good  few  years  old,  soon  age  or  grow 
feeble  at  the  top.  When  the  branches  are  well 
cut  back  at  the  same  time,  however.  Laurels  grow 
well  enough,  if  in  good  health  to  begin  with  ;  but 
cutting  the  branches  defeats  the  object  of  the 
planter  of  large  bushes.  Pruning  of  Evergreens 
recently  transplanted  should  always  be  deferred 
till  Apiil,  or  even  later.  So  long  as  growth  has 
not  commenced,  nothing  is  lost  :  something  is 
rather  gained,  for  wounds  soonest  heal  over  when 
growth  follows  soon  after  pruning.  Many  a  large 
Evergreen  is  killed  or  injured  by  being  cat  too 
severely  back.    As  regards  the 

Best  season  foe  tbansplanting,  deciduous 
trees  may  be  moved  at  any  season  between  leaf- 
falling  and  bud-bursting  in  spring;  but  October 
and  November  are  the  best  months,  and  from 
February  till  April  or  May  the  next  best.  I  have 
moved  Elms,  Planes,  and  Hoise  Chestnuts,  &c.,  on 
an  emergency  after  they  had  come  well  into  leaf, 
and  without  injury,  taking  care  to  water  well  for 
some  time  after  planting.  Deciduous  trees,  planted 
at  the  right  time,  do  not  need  much  watering. 
Evergreens  should  be  planted  at  the  same  season  as 
deciduous  trees,  with  the  exception  of  Hollies  and 
some  of  the  more  delicate  Fir  tribe,  both  of  which 
should  be  transplanted  in  August  or  September,  or 
late  in  spring,  at  least  in  the  case  of  large  trees. 

At  whatever  age  or  season  trees  are  transplanted, 
success  depends  largely  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  operation  of  raising  the  roots  of  the  tree  is 
performed.  Some  people  think  if  they  get  a  good 
ball  of  soil  away  with  the  root,  it  is  enough  ;  but 
it  all  depends  where  the  roots  are.  Trees 
tbat  produce  a  bunch  of  roots  like  a  Box  tree 
will  move  with  a  small  ball,  because  all  the 
roots  are  near  to  the  stem  ;  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  trees  the  roots  spread  out  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  mostly  all  the  fibrous 
or  feeding  roots  are  at  the  extremities  ;  and  hence 
these  must  be  preserved  carefully.  The  object  of 
having  soil  to  the  roots  is  simply  to  pre.-^erve  the 
small  rootlets,  and  if  these  could  be  had  without 
the  soil,  it  would  answer  almost  as  well ;  only 
many  roots  are  necessarily  lost  in  digging  the  soil 
away  in  the  transplanting.  On  large  estates,  where 
a  nursery  is  provided,  many  trees  of  a  few  special 
kinds  may  be  kept  for  filling  up  blanks  ;  and  if 
they  are  annually  or  periodically  root-pruned  or 
dug  round,  they  will  lift  without  much  check  or 
injury.  S.  W. 

Perpetual  flowering  Thorn.— This  is  de- 
Bcrined  b)  M.  Burvenich,  in  the  Bulhthi  d'Arlori- 
lulture,  as  a  "charming  shrub,  which,  flowering 
like  the  type  in  spring,  continues  to  produce  its 
fragrant  wh'te  blos.«oms  all  through  the  summer — 
that  is  to  say,  during  the  whole  period  of  active 
vegetation."    The  varietal  name  of  semperflorens 


has  been  given  it  by  M.  Andr^,  who  states  in  the 
Herue  Horticole  "that  it  forms  a  dwarf,  very  bushy 
shrub,  which  does  not  cease  flowering  from  May 
until  the  first  frosts.  On  the  branches  which  we 
have  inspected  might  be  seen  the  results  of  three 
successive  crops  of  bloom,  that  is  to  say,  ripe  berries 
and  others  just  formed  and  abundant  corymbs 
of  perfect  perfumed  flowers."  M.  Andre  thinks  it 
ought  to  make  a  good  market  plant.  It  has  re- 
cently been  put  into  commerce  by  M.  Bruant,  of 
Poitiers,  Vienne.— J.  C,  Byfleet. 


MESSRS.  BACKHOUSE'S  NURSERIES,  YORK. 

A  visit  to  these  world-famed  nurseries  is  never 
thrown  away,  even  though  it  may  be  a  hurried  one, 
and  not  at  a  very  propitious  time,  so  business  tak- 
ing me  to  the  cathedral  city  the  other  day,  I  not 
only  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  a  visitto  the  Minster, 
but  had  half  an  hour's  run  through  the  alpine 
portion  of  the  nursery.  The  day  was  unfavourable  ; 
it  was  a  day  for  goloshes  and  umbrellas,  yet  during 
the  cessations  of  rain  one  was  enabled  to  enjoy  a 
peep  at  many  of  the  beauties  which  are  here  to 
be  found  under  the  intelligent  care  of  Mr.  Potter 
in  the  houses,  in  pots  in  the  ground,  and  planted 
out  on  the  rockeries  and  borders.  It  was,  of 
course,  too  early  for  a  great  many  of  the  spring 
flowers,  but  the  extreme  mildness  of  the  season 
had  brought  many  forward  that  would  otherwise 
not  have  been  in  flower. 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  plant  in  bloom  was 
Saxifraga  oppositifolia,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties  here ;  where  it  takes  well  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  our  early  spring  flowers,  spread- 
ing rapidly  and  covered  close  to  the  ground  with 
its  sheets  of  purplish  rose-coloured  flowers.  I 
have  only  just  succeeded  in  getting  it  to  flower 
with  me,  but  in  many  places  I  have  seen  it  in 
great  perfection.  The  variety  major  is,  as  its 
name  implies,  larger  and  differs  slightly  in  colour, 
the  rose  being  clearer;  there  is  also  splendens, 
large  and  free  flowering  ;  pyrenaica,  with  deep  rose 
coloured  flowers  three  quarters  of  an  inch  across 
and  very  round  ;  this  is  a  most  desirable  variety. 
There  is  no  flower  which,  considering  the  dimim- 
tjve  size  of  its  foliage,  gives  a  more  abundant 
bloom  than  does  this  Saxifrage.  The  pure  white 
variety  is  pretty  enough  but  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  rose  coloured  ones.  Saxifraga  Burseriana 
major  is  a  desirable  plant  with  large  white  flowers. 

Several  of  the  Primulas  were  also  in  flower  ;  P. 
rosea  was  just  showing  its  blossoms  in  the  open 
ground  and  displaying  its  brilliant  buds  in  pots. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  Primroses  which  I  think 
can  compare  in  brilliancy  with  this  little  gem  of 
the  tribe  ;  its  rosy  carmine  flowers  and  deep  green 
foliage  make  it  very  attractive,  and  the  very 
smallest  plants  were  throwing  up  fine  heads  of 
bloom.  P.  cashmeriana  was  also  in  full  flower. 
There  is  some  confusion  about  this  and  P.  capitata. 
I  see  in  Ware's  catalogue  there  is  a  P.  capitata 
and  P.  denticulata  capitata;  one  is  this  latter,  is 
given  as  a  synonym  of  cashmeriana,  one  is  de- 
scribed as  of  a  rich  indigo-purple,  the  other  of  a 
rich  violet-blue,  but  the  P.  capitata  which  I  saw 
at  Mr  Backhouse's  would  not  be  in  flower  for  a 
coup'e  of  months  ;  while  cashmeriana  was,  as  I 
have  said,  in  full  flower.  Then  is  there  any 
ditference  between  P.  pulcherrima  and  purpurea  1 
I  can  see  none,  unless,  indeed,  I  have  them 
wrongly  named.  Primula  poculiformis  or  ob- 
conica  was  also  in  full  flower  in  pots  ;  it  is  very 
pretty,  but  there  is  some  question  as  to  its  hatdi- 
ness.  It  is  of  a  delicate  lilac  colour,  and  very 
persistent  in  blooming,  the  plant  being  seldom 
wilhout  a  flower,  but  then  nearly  hardy  plants  are 
a  trouble.  I  dare  say  in  South  Wales  and  such 
like  climates  it  will  be  hardy,  but  that  it  will  be 
generally  so  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt 
Primula  Allioni  was  in  flower  on  a  hiyh  part  of 
this  rockery,  very  dwarf  and  pretty.  Chionodoxa 
Luciliie  was  in  full  flower,  and  amongst  the  many 
introductions  of  recent  years  among  hardy  bulbs 
there  is  not  one  that  can  carry  the  palm  from  this 
lovely  plant;  its  thorough  hardiness,  the  rapid 
manner  in  which  it  increases,  and  the  fact  that 
the  tiniest  bulb  produces  a  flower-stem,  make  it 


invaluable,  and  as  the  bulbs  increase  in  size,  so  do 
the  spikes  of  bloom  increase  also.  I  have  counted 
seven  on  bulbs  in  my  own  garden,  and  clumps  of 
it  are  especially  lovely.  This  beautiful  weather  has 
been  very  favourable  to  it.  Another  very  pretty 
bulb  was  full  in  flower— a  spring  flowering 
Colchicum  (Colchicumcrociflorum) ;  the  flowers  are 
like  a  white  Crocus,  three  or  four  issuing  from  the 
bulb ;  each  segment  has  three  purple  stripes  ex- 
ternally and  the  base  is  also  purple ;  as  it  seems  to 
flower  at  the  same  time  as  the  Chionodoxa,  it  will 
form  a  pretty  adjunct  to  it.  Anemone  blanda  is 
a  very  pretty  early  flowering  Windflower,  very  like 
Anemone  apennina,  with  lovely  blue  flowers,  but 
while  those  of  apennina  had  not  yet  shown  them- 
selves this  was  in  full  flower.  GauUheria  nummu- 
lari^folia  is  a  very  pretty  evergreen  shrub  with 
trailing  habit ;  the  flowers  are  insignificant,  but  the 
foliage  is  very  pretty.  There  was  also  a  very  nice 
plantation  of  that  pretty  shrub  Andromeda 
tetragona ;  it  was  not  in  flower,  but  nothing 
could  exceed  the  healthy  vigour  of  the  plants. 
There  was  another  very  pretty  carpet  plant, 
Erjthraia  diffusa.  It  has  small  bright  green 
leaves,  and  it  quickly  covers  the  ground  ;  more- 
over, as  it  has  not  strong  roots  it  does  not  interfere 
with  other  plants  pushing  through  it.  Ramondia 
pjrenaica  was  vtry  strong  in  the  rockery,  but  in 
truth,  if  its  requirements  are  duly  considered,  plac- 
ing it  in  a  shady  place  where  the  tun  does  not 
reach  it,  it  stems  to  thrive.  By-the-by,  I  have  to 
thark  your  correspondent  "J.  C.  L."  (p.  206)  for 
so  promptly  taking  np  my  rtquest  about  "Plagues 
of  the  Rcckery,''and  this  plant  especially  reminds 
me  that  I  did  not  mention  mice  as  one  of  them,  for 
the  simple  fact  tbat  they  do  not  trouble  me ;  but  I 
remember  a  few  j  ears  ago  that  my  friend  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, of  St.  Albans  Court,  where  it  flourishes  in 
great  profusion,  had  an  immense  quantity  of  it 
destroyed  by  these  depredators  ;  some  of  his  best 
plants  are  literally  tfBxed  to  the  face  of  the  rocks, 
as  he  has  had  holes  drilled  in  them  in  which  this 
and  Saxifiaga  longifolia  alba  are  planted.  At 
York  Gentiana  verna  was  also  very  flourishing  and 
its  buds  were  just  beginning  to  show  colour. 
Soldanella  montana  also  seemtd  to  be  doing  well, 
but  those  delightful  little  plants  of  it  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Carter  at  South  Kensington  the  other  day 
were  far  in  advance  of  anything  I  had  ever  seen 
before,  and  deservedly  attracted  much  attention. 
Of  those  difficult  plants,  the  Androsaces,  A.  carnea 
was  in  good  flower ;  but  how  doctors  differ  I 
Mr.  Potter  stated  that  he  had  at  last  discovered 
the  secret  of  growing  it,  that  it  was  really  a  peat- 
loving  plant ;  whereas  a  writer  in  last  week's  Gab- 
DEN  especially  states  that  it  requires  loam.  It  cer- 
tainly likes  a  high  situation  :  the  variety  eximia 
is  apparently  more  robust  and  differs  in  its  foliage. 
There  was  a  large  quantity  of  Myosotis  dissitiflora 
and  its  white  variety  in  flower;  the  latter,  although 
pretty,  I  do  not  care  about.  To  me  a  Forget-me- 
not  that  is  not  blue  is  as  great  an  anomaly  as  a 
Rose  without  perfume. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  most  noticeable  things 
I  saw  in  my  hurried  visit.  I  did  tot  penetrate 
into  the  ferneries,  greenhouses,  or  Orchid  houses, 
but  only  looked  at  the  alpine  flowers  and  men- 
tally noted  those  which  most  struck  me. 

Delta. 

Double  -  flowered  Golden  Feather.— 

The  pretty  Lace-leaved  Golden  Feather,  usually 
called  Pyrethrum  aureum  laciniatum,  proved  with 
us  last  year  to  be  the  best  white-flowered  bedding 
plant  we  had.  Without  any  attention  it  was 
a  dwaif  and  compact  mass  of  white  flowers  the 
whole  season,  and  the  flowers  were  so  freely  pro- 
duced that  one  could  scarcely  see  the  foliage 
except  at  the  margin  of  the  beds,  where  the  pale, 
lemon-coloured  leaves  made  a  pretty  fringe.  I 
am  by  no  means  enraptured  with  Golden  Feather, 
seeing  it  is  so  over-done  in  many  gardens  ;  but 
white  flowers  have  so  softening  a  character 
amongst  brilliant  summer  blossoms,  that  any 
plant  is  welcome  which  produces  them  freely, 
and  1  feel  sure  that  anyone  giving  the  double 
Pyrethrum  a  trial— not  as  a  foliage,  but  as  a 
flowering  plant— will  be  well  satisfied  with  it.    It 
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keeps  sending  up  a  continuous  succession  of 
flowering  shoots  from  the  base  in  such  a  way  that 
a  dense  mass  of  double  button-like  flowers  is  pro- 
duced the  whole  season.  It  is  as  easily  raised 
from  seed  or  by  division  of  the  old  plants  as  the 
ordinary  form ;  but  whereas  old  plants  are  of  very 
little  service  in  a  fine-foliage  point  of  view,  from 
their  running  up  to  flower  so  persistently,  in  this 
case  they  are  very  useful.  In  a  cut  state  this 
plant  is  also  serviceable.  The  shoots  average 
from  9  inches  to  1  foot  in  height ;  and,  as  white 
flowers  are  so  effective  in  all  kinds  of  floral  de- 
corations, a  plant  that  produces  an  unfailing 
supply  is  ever  welcome,  whether  for  beds  or 
borders.  Although  the  flowers  are  as  perfectly 
double  as  those  of  the  old-fashioned  Bachelor's 
Buttons,  it  seeds  as  freely  as  the  single  kind,  and 
reproduces  itself  freely  with  a  minimum  of  at- 
tention.— J.  G. 

A  FEW  USEFUL  SWEET-SCENTED  PLANTS. 

Amongst  plants  that  retain  their  popularity,  and 
are  ever  in  demand,  in  spite  of  hosts  of  more 
showy  rivals,  may  be  mentioned  some  of  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  our  gardens.  Although  destitute 
of  brilliant  colours,  they  are  prized  for  their  grate- 
ful perfume  of  leaf  or  flower  ;  they  are  also  plants 
of  easy  culture,  requiring  but  little  artificial  heat 
even  in  winter.  Amongst  those  that  have  outlived 
all  changes  may  be  mentioned 

Mignonette.  This  has  of  late  years  been 
taken  in  hand  by  many  growers  and  considerably 
improved,  the  large  spikes  of  bloom  produced  by 
Jliles's  Spiral  and  some  of  the  newer  varieties 
being  hardly  recognisable  as  descendants  of  the 
Mignonette  which  we  used  to  grow  a  few  years 
back.  Its  culture  as  a  pot  plant  is  of  the  easiest 
kind,  requiring  no  costly  appliances,  the  main 
requisites  being  a  firm  soil  and  keeping  the  plants 
close  to  the  glass  in  order  to  insure  dwarf,  sturdy 
growth  for  general  purposes.  Rather  small  pots 
are  the  most  useful ;  4-inch  and  .5-inch  pots  should 
be  filled  with  good  turfy  loam  pressed  in  firmly, 
and  about  a  dozen  seeds  should  be  sown  in  each, 
to  be  thinned  out  to  about  half  a  dozen  when 
fairly  started  into  growth.  The  best  situation  is  a 
shelf  close  to  the  glass,  or,  better  still,  low  pits  or 
frames,  where  the  pots  can  be  elevated  within  a 
foot  of  the  glass,  and  where  air  can  circulate 
freely  amongst  the  pots.  The  best  time  for  sowing 
the  main  crop  for  winter  and  spring  is  August 
and  September ;  and  the  greatest  care  as  regards 
watering  should  be  taken,  so  as  neither  to  let  the 
soil  get  dry,  nor,  what  is  equally  fatal,  saturated 
with  moisture.  If,  however,  the  pots  are  well 
drained  with  clean  potsherds,  there  is  little  fear 
of  this  happening.  Mignonette  does  not  bear 
transplanting  well ;  it  is,  therefore,  advisable  to 
sow  the  seed  in  pots  in  which  it  is  to  flower.  For 
large  specimens,  spring-sown  plants  are  the  best. 
All  flower-heads  must  be  kept  pinched  off  before 
they  expand,  and  the  ball  of  earth  must  be  carefully 
shifted  to  a  larger  pot  without  disturbing  the 
roots.  Weak  liquid  manure  or  soot  water  may  be 
employed  to  promote  healthy  growth,  and  syring- 
ing to  keep  down  red  spider  must  be  resorted  to 
in  summer  under  glass,  and  abundance  of  air  at 
all  times  should  be  admitted. 

Musk  is  a  deservedly  popular  plant,  and  one 
that  adapts  itself  to  the  varied  uses  for  which 
plants  are  grown  for  room  and  conservatory  deco- 
ration. It  flourishes  well  in  subdued  light  or  in 
a  sunny  window,  provided  it  is  kept  well  sup- 
plied with  moisture  at  the  roots.  It  is  readily 
propagated  by  means  of  seed  or  underground 
roots  or  stems.  Any  light  rich  soil  will  grow 
Musk,  and  for  indoor  decoration  small  pots,  from 
3  inches  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  are  the  most 
serviceable.  The  old  small-flowered  yellow  Musk 
is  the  strongest  scented,  but  Harrison's  Giant 
Musk  is  the  most  showy. 

Aloysia  citriodora,  the  Lemon  Plant,  as  it 
is  called,  is  one  of  the  best  of  deciduous  scented- 
leaved  plants  in  cultivation.  Cuttings  of  the  soft 
young  shoots,  taken  off  with  a  heel  when  about 
3  Inches  long,  strike  freely  in  heat,  and  if  grown 
on  in  3-inch  pots,  make  nice  plants  by  the  winter. 
They  should  be  kept  cool  and  rather  dry  at  the 


root  until  they  commence  to  grow  in  spring,  when 
they  may  be  cot  down  and  repotted.  They  will 
then  quickly  form  useful  little  bushes,  and  as 
room  plants  or  for  cutting  to  use  in  bouquets  or 
any  cut-flower  decoration,  there  are  few  more 
delightful  plants  in  cultivation.  Red  spider  is 
this  plant's  worst  enemy,  and  frequent  syringing 
in  hot  weather  must  be  resorted  to.  Frames  set 
on  coal-ash  foundations  make  good  summer 
quarters  for  the  Lemon  Plant.  It  requires 
neither  staking  nor  tying,  merely  pinching  over 
luxuriant  shoots,  and  nice  bushy  plants  will  be 
the  result. 

Myrtles  are  highly  prized  as  evergreen  scented- 
leaved  plants.  Both  in  the  shape  of  neat  little 
bushes  in  pots  and  ihat  of  gigantic  specimens  in 
tubs  they  are  most  serviceable.  They  strike  freely 
from  cuttings  taken  off  with  a  heel  and  in- 
serted in  sandy  soil ;  when  rooted,  they  should 
be  potted  off  into  H-inch  pots  and  grown  on  in 
frames,  pinching  the  points  of  the  shoots  in  order 
to  insure  a  bushy,  well-furnished  base.  Scale 
is  the  worst  of  insect  pests  that  attack 
Myrtles,  but  it  may  be  easily  kept  in  check  by 
syringing  with  Gishurst  compound  or  soft  soap  dis- 
solved in  warm  water.  All  the  varieties  are  well 
worth  culture,  either  as  decorative  plants  or  as 
large  specimens  for  cutting,  the  shoots  lasting  a 
long  time  in  a  cut  state. 

Scented-leaved  Geraniums  of  what  are 
called  the  Oak-leaf  kinds  are  great  favourites  ;  the 
perfume  of  many  of  the  varieties  is  very  pleasing, 
and  the  foliage  elegantly  divided.  They  strike  as 
freely  as  any  other  kind  of  Geranium.  Partly 
ripened  shoots  put  singly  into  2.^-inch  pots,  and 
when  rooted  shifted  on  as  required,  soon  make 
good  decorative  plants,  and  when  too  large  for 
this  purpose  they  become  useful  plants  to  cut 
from,  the  foliage  being  almost  equal  in  value  to 
that  of  Ferns  for  garnishing  or  in  mixed  cut-flower 
decorations,  and  single  leaves  make  excellent 
backing  for  button-hole  bouquets. 

Heliotropes  are  great  favourites  at  all 
seasons  either  as  pot  plants  or  in  cut-flower  deco- 
rations, the  perfume  being  most  agreeable.  As 
pot  plants,  nice  little  bushes  in  5-inch  or  0-inch 
pots  are  the  most  useful.  Cuttings  of  the  soft 
young  shoots  strike  freely  at  any  season  in  a  brisk 
heat.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  strike  a  quantity  in  the 
autumn,  and  keep  them  growing  gently  all  the 
winter  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  pinching 
the  points  occasionally  to  insure  a  dwarf  bushy 
habit  of  growth.  Early  in  spring  another  lot 
should  be  propagated  for  late  summer  use ;  Presi- 
dent Garfield  and  White  Lady  are  the  best  recent 
additions  to  this  very  useful  class  of  plants.  For 
supplying  cut  flowers,  I  find  that  old  plants  grown 
in  large  pots  or  boxes  out  of  doors  in  summer, 
and  placed  in  a  warm  house  in  September,  flower 
freely  all  winter,  and  if  the  convenience  of  plant- 
ing out  and  training  on  a  wall  exists,  there  will 
be  little  difficulty  in  having  a  succession  of  bloom. 
The  plants  should  be  pruned  in  hard  in  summer, 
when  plenty  of  bloom  can  be  obtained  from  old 
stools  planted  in  open  beds. 

Diosmas  are  finely  scented  greenhouse  shrubs; 
they  succeed  well  under  the  same  conditions  as 
answer  for  Azaleas,  viz.,  potted  in  peat  soil  and 
kept  cool  in  winter;  but  they  like  a  little  extra 
warmth  in  spring  and  summer  when  making  their 
growth.  Very  firm  potting  is  necessary,  and  great 
care  in  watering,  so  that  they  do  not  suffer  from 
excess  or  lack  of  root  moisture.  Where  cut-flower 
decorations  are  largely  carried  out,  some  large  old 
specimens  of  Diosmas,  in  pots  or  tubs,  will  be  found 
most  acceptable  for  supplying  scented  green 
sprays,  for  without  plenty  of  foliage,  cut  flowers 
lose  half  their  beauty  and  effect.        J.  Groom. 


planted  on  them  with  bulbs,  such  as  Snowdrops 
or  Snowflakes,  below.  The  effect  of  this  is  very 
pretty :  we  tried  it  at  our  cottage  garden.  The 
mossy  Saxifrage  was  intended  as  protection  for 
Lilies,  but  did  not  answer;  Snowdrops  were  then 
planted,  grew  strongly,  and  look  well  coming 
through  the  green  carpet.  If  you  think  this 
suggestion  is  worth  insertion,  I  think  friends  on 
the  spot  will  carry  it  out.  —  George  F.  Wilson, 
Heaihvrhanh,  Weybridge  Heath. 
^  *#*  An  excellent  suggestion— none  better. — Ed. 


NOTES. 


Q-raveyard  gardening —On  a  short  visit 
to  Bournemouth  I  lately  walked  through  the 
beautiful  churchyard  of  St.  Peters,  where  the  graves 
are  dotted  about  among  the  trees ;  most  of  them  are 
well  tended ,  some  are  planted  and  others  have  cut 
flowers,  but  there  are  some,  especially  those  near 
the  path,  which,  I  think,  would  be  improved  by 
having  some    of    the    smaller    mossy   Saxifrage 


Primula  rosea. — The  glowing  Almond  bud- 
like  blossoms  of  this  pretty  species  are  now  appear- 
ing even  before  the  leaves  venture  forth  from  their 
winter  resting-place  below  the  soil.  Of  all  newly 
introduced  Indian  Primula8,_this  is  one  of  the  best, 
growing  and  blooming  freely  year  after  year  in 
almost  all  soils.  It  not  only  bears  division  well, 
but  actually  enjoys  being  broken  up  and  replanted 
every  other  year  or  oftener.  We  flnd  all  Prim- 
roses enjoy  being  deeply  planted,  and  a  heavy 
top-dressing  of  well-rotted  leaf  mould  adds  much 
to  their  strength  and  vigour.  We  can  boast  of 
Primroses  all  the  year  round  in  our  moist  and 
genial  climate,  and  we  are  especially  careful  to 
raise  a  fresh  batch  of  seedlings  of  as  many  species 
and  varieties  as  possible  every  year.  So  treated, 
they  yield  an  abundant  haivest  of  their  best 
blossoms. 

"The  Snow  Glory. " — This  year,  for  the  first 
time  since  its  introduction,  we  have  had  Snowdrops 
and  Snow  Glory  in  bloom  together,  and  the  result 
is  a  very  satisfying  one,  but  they  please  us  best 
when  seen  near  to  flowering  clumps  of  the  large 
golden  Crocus,  and  near  to  the  quaint  little  Palm- 
like leaves  of  the  Winter  Aconite.  On  a  warm 
sunny  border  the  Chionodoxa  increases  in  strength 
and  beauty  year  after  year.  This  season  we  had 
an  eleven-flowered  spike  with  bells  so  large  that 
they  where  suggestive  of  those  of  some  blue  and 
white  Hyacinths.  Amongst  an  imported  batch 
there  is  much  variety  of  colour,  some  darker,  others 
paler  (one,  indeed,  almosr  white)  than  the  type  as 
first  introduced  by  Mr.  Maw.  Indoors  a  spike  or 
two  of  Chionodoxa  Lucilias  along  with  bronzy 
Heuchera  leaves  are  most  lovely.  What  is  C.  sar- 
densis  ?     Is  it  worth  a  place  ? 

The  Japanese  Map'es— We  have  had 
some  really  noteworthy  additions  to  our  hardy 
shrubs  of  late  years,  but  none  are  more  generally 
useful  or  beautiful  than  are  these  elegant  cut- 
leaved  Maples.  In  tolerably  mild  localities  they 
are  perfectly  hardy,  and  form  beautiful  objects 
either  planted  out  on  the  lawn  or  in  borders.  As 
pot  plants  they  rival  the  mo.-t  dainty  of  Ferns 
in  elegant  lea'"age,  and  far  surpass  them  in 
unique  colouration  No  other  fine-leaved  plants 
give  us  the  effect  afforded  by  these  Acere, 
and  for  grouping  in  conservatories  along  with 
Orchids,  Amaryllises,  and  spriog-bloomiDg  plants 
generally  they  are  most  valuable.  In  autumn 
their  vivid  foliage  is  useful  for  indoor  decoration 
of  all  kinds.  There  are  many  varitties — green, 
bronze-coloured,  and  brown-leaved,  but  all  are 
beautiful,  especially  the  finely  cut-leaved  forms. 

The  old  double    Wallflowers.— At  this 

season  of  the  year  or  later,  when  every  garden  is 
fragrant  with  single  Wallflowers,  I  always  re- 
member the  old  shrubby  double  kinds— crimson, 
brown,  and  golden  yellow  — which  grew  in  my 
mother's  garden  when  I  was  quite  a  child.  How 
comes  it  that  these  old  kinds  are  now  so  rarely 
seen  ?  That  they  are  not  rare  or  hard  to  cultivate 
I  know,  and  yet  for  some  reason  or  other  I  cannot 
now  explain  they  are  grown  abundactly  in  but 
few  gardens  even  of  the  best.  Perhaps  the  seed- 
ling double  German  strain  has  to  some  extent 
supplanted  them,  but  for  sweetness  and  elegance 
of  habit  these  seedlings  are  by  comparison  like 
Daniel  Lambert  compared  with  Antoninus.  That 
the  single  Wallflowers  are  most  sweet  and  lovely, 
I  of  course  admit.  A  great  handful  in  an  old  brown 
jug  before  me  as  I  write  lends  emphasis  to  the  fact, 
but  I  think  it  a  pity,  nevertheless,  that   the  old 
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double  crimson  blood  Wall  Gilllver  and  its 
golden  flowered  form  are  not  more  generally  to  be 
met  with  in  all  good  gardens.  Wherever  old- 
fashioned  English  flowers  are  appreciated  they 
certainly  should  find  a  place. 

Azolla  oaroliniana.— A  dwarf  and  inte- 
resting little  aquatic  plant,  easily  to  be  grown  in 
a  vessel  of  water,  no  matter  how  small.  It  floats 
like  our  native  Duckweeds,  but  in  reality  looks 
more  like  a  pigmy  Selaginella  of  the  S.  Browni 
type.  Its  slender  rootlets  are  each  protected 
at  the  tip  by  a  delicate  covering  or  root- 
sheath,  and  altogether  it  is  a  plant  worth  a  place 
wherever  curious  plants  are  appreciated  as  well 
as  showy  ones.  Later  in  the  season  another  very 
pretty  and  nearly  related  plant,  viz.,  Salvinia 
natans,  may  bear  it  company,  as  also  may  the 
Sponge  Leaf  (Triaoica  bogatensis)  and  Miriophyl- 
lum  proserpinacoides,  the  latter  being  especially 
pretty,  its  leaves  being  fresh,  green,  and  feather- 
like. All  are  nearly  hardy — perfectly  so  during 
our  summer  months. 

The  white  Daffodils.— N.  cernuus,  N. 
moschatus,  and  N.  albicans  are  now  very  lovely, 
the  first  flowers  on  the  clumps  being  expanded, 
.  but  most  of  their  blossoms  are  as  yet  in  the 
drooping  bud  stage,  and  most  elegant  indeed  they 
are  in  grace  and  form.  N.  moschatus  var.  Loderi 
is,  as  I  think,  a  most  beautiful  addition  to  this  sec- 
tion, its  crown  being  a  little  shorter  than  the 
perianth  segments.  The  perianth  divisions  are 
nearly  white,  say,  the  palest  of  straw  colour,  and 
the  shortened  trumpet-mouthed  crown  is  sulphur. 
It  is  a  wild  plant,  collected  by  the  amateur  whose 
name  it  bears,  and  is  at  present  as  rare  as  it  is 
distinct  and  beautiful.  I  am  delighted  to  find  that 
our  clumps  of  N.  cernuus  and  N.  mcschatus  get 
.stronger  year  after  year,  and  if  I  could  procure  the 
double  forms  of  N.  cernuus,  I  think  they  would 
luxuriate  where  the  single  type  and  the 
.sulphur  N.  Eystettensis  do  so  well. 
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that  flowers  have  very  different  wants  as 
regards  the  glass  they  go  into ;  no  one 
can  arrange  them  well  who  does  not  fully  re- 
cognise this  fact.  The  glasses  to  which  we  have 
referred  are  good  in  form,  varied  in  shape,  so  as 
to  suit  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  flowers,  and 
reasonable  in  price.  Even  those  who  are  not 
obliged  to  study  economy  must  prefer  to  spend 
their  money  in  trees  and  flowers  rather  than  in 
the  barbarous  patterns  and  colours  which  go  to 
make  glass  expensive.  The  new  Munstead  flower 
glasses  are  designed  on  purpose  to  be  of  useful 
shapes,  strong,  low  in  price,  and  to  hold  a  large 
quantity  of  water.  The  two  sets  of  three  at  the 
top  of  the  page  are  for  use  on  long  dinner  tables ; 
a  common  tumbler  in  the  middle  of  each  bowl 
makes  it  easier  to  arrange  the  flowers.  Home  of 
the  smallest  sizes  are  convenient  for  grouping  on 
dinner  tables  either  round  a  central  lamp  or  com- 
bined with  larger  glasses.  Some  of  the  shapes 
are  specially  suitable  for  the  use  of  florists. 

The  shapes  comprise  all  that  can  be  required 
for  arranging  any  kind  of  flowers  and  foliage, 
from  a  bunch  of  Violets  to  the  largest  decoration 
that  can  be  put  upon  a  table. 

These  glasses  are  made  by  Messrs.  James 
Green  and  Nephew,  107,  Q'leen  Victoria  Street, 
E.O.  They  are  called  the  Slunstead  glasses,  as  it 
was  there  they  were  designed  and  first  used  by 
Miss  Jekyll. 
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THE  MUNSTEAD  FLOWER  'GLASSES. 

Amoncj  the  "decorative"  rubbish  which  one  sees 
too  much  of  in  the  present  day,  flashy  coloured 
glasses,  ugly  in  form  and  design,  are  unhappily 
very  common.  Soon  after  the  fashion  of  having 
flowers  on  the  table  became  general,  a  terrible 
blight  of  glass  and  crockery- ware,  supposed  to  be 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  set  in.  P.ad  in  design, 
ugly  in  colour,  and  in  all  ways  unfitted  for  their 
purpose,  the  prevalence  of  such  vessels  has  been 
a  serious  impediment  to  the  complete  er-joyment 
of  flowers  in  the  house  and  on  the  table,  for  even 
those  who  do  not  know  why  often  feel  the  badness 
of  much  of  this  design.  The  very  idea  of  much 
pattern  or  glaring  colour  in  a  vessel  intended  to 
hold  flowers  in  itself  shows  how  little  designers 
understand  the  question  before  them.  We  have 
been  told  that  the  object  of  design — especially 
design  based  on  beautiful  natural  forms— is  to 
remind  us  of  Nature  in  places  where  the  is  not; 
but  here,  where  the  loveliest  things  in  Nature  in 
a  living  state  have  to  be  dealt  with,  people 
cannot  let  them  alone,  and  leave  us  to  enjoy 
their  beauty  and  their  form  and  colour, 
but  they  must  associate  them  with  designs  fright- 
ful in  their  impertinence  !  We  go  further  than 
this,  and  say  that  any  pattern  design  is  a  mis- 
take where  flowers  have  to  be  shown.  Not  only 
is  bad  design  out  of  place,  but  any  design  beyond 
that  of  form  and  fitness.  With  the  flowers  and 
foliage  of  all  seasons  for  our  vases,  surely  the 
less  we  adorn  them  with  patterns  and  cjlours 
the  better.  To  select  glasses  right  in  size,  with 
plenty  of  capacity  for  water,  good  in  form,  inof- 
fensive in  colour,  and  which  will  allow  one  to  see 
the  flowers  in  all  their  beauty,  is  surely  the  right 
way.  It  has  long  been  hopelessly  diflicnlt  to  get 
any  simple  and  suitable  glasses  for  flowers  beyond 
little  Violet  pots  and  a  few  of  like  size.  We  are, 
therefore,  glad  to  state  that  a  lady  who  well  under- 
stands the  question  has  designed  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  glasses  of  different  forms  suited  to  the 
difierent   types  of    flowers.      Everybody  knows 


fruits  are  cut  is  needed ;  all  that  is  required  is 
paying  strict  attention  to  airing,  watering,  and 
night  temperature.  I  agree  with  "  Cambrian  "  that 
in  order  to  grow  Pines  profitably  their  cultivation 
must  be  rightly  understood  and  gone  about  in  a 
proper  manner.  Some  doubtless  recollect  the  fine 
Queens  that  used  to  be  exhibited  from  Frogmore 
in  1845  and  afterwards,  and  vphich  always  were 
successful  in  obtaining  first  prizes.  They  were 
grown  in  the  way  just  described,  and  which  I  have 
practised  since  the  year  1843 — i  e.,  in  pits  and  on 
leaf-beds,  at  first  in  pots  and  afterwards  planted 
out. — D.  Murray,  late  forevian  Forchig  Depa/rt- 
ment.  Royal  Qardeiu^  Frogmore, 


DOES  PINE  GROWING  PAY? 

I  AM  glad  to  see  "Cambrian  "  saying  (p.  171)  that 
he  ii  one  of  those  who  think  that  Pine-apples  can 
still  be  grown  profitably,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  foreign  Pine-apples  have  become  plentiful 
and  cheap.  I  prefer  pits  for  Pine  gi  owing  to 
houses.  A  pit  of  the  following  dimensions  will 
be  found  to  be  suitable,  viz  ,  Hi)  feet  in  length,  10 
feet  in  width,  and  11  feet  in  depth  from  the  top 
of  the  back  wall.  It  should  be  furnished  with 
two  4-inch  hot-water  pipes  and  an  open  trough 
for  surface  heat.  The  pipes  and  trough  should  run 
close  by  the  side  of  the  front  wall  and  high  enough 
to  be  level  with  the  top  of  the  bed  of  leaves.  A 
pit  of  this  size  needs  about  thirty-six  cartloads  of 
leaves  to  fill  it ;  the  leaves  must  be  trodden  down 
firmly  in  order  that  there  may  be  room  for  the 
plants  between  the  bed  and  the  glass.  I  always 
grew  from  ninety  to  100  Queen  Pine  plants  in 
11-inch  pots  in  a  pit  of  this  size;  the  pots  were 
plunged  about  three  parts  deep  in  the  bed, 
The  pit  is  then  shut  and  kept  close  for  a  few  days 
If  the  weather  should  happen  to  be  bright  and 
sunny  during  the  few  days  the  pit  is  kept  close,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  shade  the  plants.  Under  this, 
system  I  have  cut  Pine-apples  from  3  lbs.  to  6  lbs 
in  weight  and  over,  and  cleared  out  pits  of  them 
under  eighteen  months  from  the  time  when  the 
suckers  were  removed  from  the  old  plants,  and  1 
always  had  a  good  supply  of  fruit.  In  1846  I  was 
told  by  the  late  Mr.  Ingram  that  the  cost  of 
growing  Pine-apples  under  my  care  did  not  exceed 
Is.  per  lb.,  and  since  that  time  I  am  confident  that 
they  cost  less.  In  1848  I  introduced  the  planting- 
out  system,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  great  success. 
The  first  Pines  planted  in  this  way  were  the 
Smooth-leaved  Cayenne,  a  variety  scarce  at  that 
time.  It  soon  proved  itself  to  be  a  most  valuable 
Pine — much  superior  to  the  Queen  in  flavour  during 
winter  months,  and  a  first- rate  kind  for  early  and 
late  use.  I  have  always  had  a  good  supply  of  this 
variety  every  month  in  the  year.  I  grew  them  on 
leaf-beds  in  pits  of  the  same  size  as  those  in  which 
I  grew  the  Queens  in  pots.  I  had  ridges  on  the 
surface  of  the  bed,  on  which  I  planted  rootless 
suckers.  By  following  this  plan  I  have  cut  from 
eighty  plant-s  500  lbs.  of  fruit  under  eighteen 
months  ;  from  another  pit  of  the  same  size  I  cut 
from  seventy-five  plants  466^  lbs.,  and  I  believe  a 
greater  weight  of  fruit  can  be  had  from  an  equal 
number  of  plants  of  this  variety.  The  only  labour 
connected  with  this  system  is  the  filling  and 
emptying  of  the  pits  ;  no  renewing  of  bottom-heat 
from  the  time  when  the  suckers  are  planted  till  the 


CUCUMBERS  AND  MELONS  IN  PITS. 

The  time  of  year  is  at  hand  when  pits  and  frames 
will  be  set  free  from  bedding  and  other  plants, 
with  which  in  most  places  they  are  now  filled  ; 
and  when  that  happens  there  is  no  use  to  which 
such  structures  can  be  more  profitably  turned  than 
growing  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  a  purpose  for 
which  during  the  summer  they  are  specially 
adapted,  for  though  they  may  not  be  fitted  with 
hot-water  pipes,  the  necessary  heat  may  be  gene- 
rated and  kept  up  by  the  aid  of  fermentirg  mate- 
rial. Where  it  can  be  obtained,  tan  is  perhaps  the 
best,  as  the  warmth  which  it  affords  is  very  steady 
and  lasting— a  matter  of  much  importance,  espe- 
cially when  used  in  brick  pits,  where  it  cannot  be 
assisted  by  the  application  of  linings  to  renew 
the  failing  heat.  To  prepare  tan  properly,  if 
fresh,  it  should  be  heaped  in  a  shed  or  other 
place  under  cover,  so  as  to  keep  it  from 
heavy  rain,  which  spoils  its  fermenting  power  to 
an  extent  little  imagined.  After  Ijing  a  lew  days 
it  is  neces.=ary  to  turn  it  and  to  bring  the  outside 
into  the  middle,  an  operation  which  should  be 
repeated  once  or  twice  in  order  that  the  whole 
bulk  may  be  sweetened.  It  will  then  be  ready  for 
filling  in  the  body  of  the  pit,  and  the  soil  should 
be  laid  on  it.  To  build  up  hotbeds  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  some  stable  manure  mixed  with  a 
certain  portion  of  littery  straw  ;  to  such  material 
tan  and  leaves  may  be  added,  and  then  all  should 
be  mixed  thoroughly  together  to  induce  fermen- 
tation, and  if  then  turned  a  few  times  this  material 
will  be  in  proper  order  for  forming  the  bed.  The 
foundation  for  the  latter  should  be  marked  out  on 
the  ground  and  made  at  least  6  inches  larger  than 
the  frame  to  be  used  in  order  that  it  may  have 
sufficient  base,  and  after  the  bed  is  carried  up  to  a 
height  of  from  L'  feet  to  3  feet  it  is  advisable  to 
leave  it  a  few  days  to  subside,  when  it  will 
be  ready  for  receiving  the  frame.  This  may 
then  have  the  soil  placed  in  it,  and  if  in. 
tended  for  Cucumbers  it  should  be  fresh  turfy 
loam,  such  as  parings  from  the  sides  of  borders 
or  paths  ;  if  this  is  chopped  up  roughly  and  mixed 
with  a  little  rotten  manure  or  leaf  mould  the  roots 
will  run  in  it  most  freely,  and  the  plants  will  be 
found  to  do  well.  For  the  first  start  all  that  is 
needful  is  to  lay  a  ridge  of  soil  along  the  middle 
of  the  bed,  using  about  a  barrow-load  or  so  to  a 
light,  which  is  ample  for  the  first  few  weeks  ;  and 
as  it  does  not  spread  far  about,  it  lets  the  heat 
up,  and  this,  with  the  steam,  enables  a  steady  tem- 
perature and  genial  atmosphere  to  be  maintained 
in 'the  frame.  If  it  is  intended  to  grow  Melons,  a 
stiff,  loamy  soil  is  desirable,  and  this  should  be 
laid  along  in  a  ridge  similar  to  that  for  Cucum- 
bers, but  instead  of  being  loose  and  open,  as  for 
them,  it  is  better  trodden  or  made  firm,  otherwise 
the  Melons  are  apt  to  become  too  luxuriant,  and 
run  too  much  to  leaf,  a  condition  in  which  they 
do  not  fruit  freely. 

Planting  and  training.— LTnless  the  lights 
are  very  large,  it  will  be  found  that  one  plant  is 
sutficient  for  each,  but  if  the  frame  is  roomy,  then 
two  should  be  planted,  the  one  for  training  towards 
and  filling  the  back,  and  the  other  the  front,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  lead  two  of  the 
main  branches  each  way.  and  as  soon  as  they 
are  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  sides  of  the  frame 
they  should  be  stopped  by  having  their  points 
nipped  out,  soon  after  which  lateral  shoots  will 
form  and  quickly  show  fruit.     Before  the  plants 
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reach  this  stage,  it  will  be  necessary  to  earth  them 
up  by  adding  more  soil,  taking  care  when  doing 
80  not  to  bnry  up  or  place  any  round  the  collars 
of  the  plant,  which  should  be  kept  high,  or  they 
are  apt  to  have  wet  lodge  about  them,  and  this 
causes  canker.  In  thinning  out  and  arranging  the 
laterals,  the  point  is  to  leave  no  more  than  are 
really  wanted  to  fill  the  frame  without  the  foliage 
overlapping,  as  when  crowded  the  texture  is  sure 
to  be  flimsy  instead  of  thick  and  firm,  as  it  is 
when  exposed  to  the  influence  of  sunlight  and 
air.  Cucumbers  do  not  require  setting ;  but 
in  order  to  get  Melons  to  do  this  they  mast  be 
fertilised,  which  is  easily  done  by  taking  a  male 
blossom  when  the  pollen  is  ripe  and  inserting 
the  crown  of  it  so  as  to  bring  the  anthers  in 
contact  with  the  organs  of  the  opposite  flowers. 
This  should  be  done  during  a  sunny  day,  and 
if  the  air  of  the  frame  is  kept  dry  for  a  short 
time  the  pollen  will  effect  its  purpose,  and 
the  fruit  will  then  increase  in  size  rapidly 
When  the  fruit  is  swelling  the  plants  will  require 
liberal  supplies  of  water,  which  should  always  be 
given  warm  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  check 
through  chilling  the  roots.  If  the  heat  in  the 
manure  is  failing,  which  may  soon  be  found  out 
by  Testing  it  with  trial  sticks,  a  lining  of  fresh 
stable  manure  should  be  added,  the  fermentation 
of  which  will  revive  the  other  and  keep  it  going 
till  the  fruit  ripens.  The  way  in  which  to  manage 
Cucumbers  and  Melons  as  regards  air  and  mois- 
lure  is  to  slightly  tilt  the  lights  in  the  morning  as 
soon  as  the  temperature  reaches  70°  or  75",  and 
when  it  rises  5°  or  10°  higher  the  air  should  be 
increased  and  afterwards  added  to,  if  requisite,  in 
order  to  keep  the  thermometer  standing  at  the 
latter  points  named.  During  very  bright  weather 
Cucumbers  sometimes  need  a  little  shade,  but 
Melons,  if  well  grown,  stand  and  are  better  with- 
out it,  as  the  more  sun  they  get  the  richer  and 
higher  is  the  flavour  of  their  fruit,  which  requires 
much  folar  heat  to  have  it  in  perfection. 

Insects. — To  assist  the  fruit  at  this  stage, 
the  frame  in  which  the  plants  are  growing 
should  be  closed  by  half-past  two  or  three  o'clock, 
but  before  this  is  done  the  plants  ought  to 
be  syringed  overhead,  so  as  to  well  wet  the  foliage, 
which  causes  a  genial  atmosphere,  and  is  the  only 
way  by  which  red  spider  may  be  kept  in  check. 
Aphides  are  sometimes  troublesome,  but  these 
may  be  readily  dealt  with  by  fumigating  with 
Tobacco.  This  must,  however,  be  done  with  care, 
as  the  foliage  of  both  Cucumbers  and  Melons  is 
very  tender,  and  easily  damaged  if  the  smoke  is 
too  strong  or  hot.  To  fumigate  the  frames,  quiet, 
Btill  weather  should  be  chosen,  and  even  then  it 
is  advisable  to  cover  them  with  thick  cloths  or 
mats,  and  to  prevent  any  risk  from  an  overdose  of 
smoke  the  plan  is  to  give  a  little  for  several  nights 
and  mornings  in  succession,  making  sure  when 
doing  so  that  the  leaves  of  the  plants  are  quite 
dry.  The  latest  period  at  which  Melons  can  be 
planted  to  do  much  good  in  frames  is  the  middle 
or  end  of  May,  by  which  time  the  plants  should 
be  strong  in  4i-inch  or  6-inch  pots,  and  all  ready 
for  turning  ou"t,  and  if  the  heat  is  right  and  the 
management  after  the  manner  of  that  referred  to 
above,  they  are  sure  to  do  well.  S.  D. 


SHORT  NOTES.-~FB.VJT. 


Vines    bleeding.  —  Allow   me   to   point  out    that 
J.  .S.  W.,"  whea  referring  to  bottling  sap  (p.  192),  has  in 

some  peculiar  way  substituted  "gallons"  for  "(luarts  "— 

Veritas. 

Musch-Muech  Apricot.-Tliis  just  now  is  one  mass 
of  tjloom.  It  is  a  very  hauly  Apricot,  and  one  that  his 
hith.rto  always  set  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit.  Moreover  the 
tree  is  a  good  grower  ;  although  our  tree  has  been  planted 
seven  years,  there  is  no  appearance  at  prfsent  (.f  the 
branches  djing  away,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Moor  Park 
Variety.— J.  C.  C. 

Ths  season  and  f'ult  trees  —Although  the  winter 
has  been  3.1  uiimI,  there  is  lint  little  .lilfcrtnce  in  the  condi- 
tioii  of  fiuit  trees,  as  regards  flowering,  compared  with 
tliat  of  pi-evious  >ears,  when  we  have  experienced  severe 
weather.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  after  we  had  sharp 
frost  in  .Tanuary,  our  Apricot  trees  set  some  fruit  by  tlie 
l»t  of  March  :  but  this  year  no  fruit  was  set  oo  that  date 
It  IS  therefore  clear  that  a  mild  winter  does  not  always 
favour  early  flowtring  —J.  c.  C, 


COVERING  VINE  BORDERS. 
It  is  still  supposed  by  some  that,  in  order  to  keep 
Grapes  in  good  condition  on  the  Vines  as  long  as 
possible,  it  is  necessary  that  the  roots  should  be 
kept  tolerably  dry.  All  sorts  of  contrivances  have, 
therefore,  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  keep  every 
drop  of  rain  from  falling  on  the  border  from  the 
time  when  the  Grapes  are  ripe  until  they  are  all 
cut.  This  has  in  some  cases  been  carried  out  with 
so  much  persistency,  that  I  do  not  doubt  that  in- 
jury has  been  done  to  the  Vines  through  depriving 
the  roots  of  the  needful  supply  of  moisture  at  a 
time  when  it  was  wanted.  Some  have  even  gone 
to  the  expense  of  getting  large  sheets  of  corru- 
gated iron  to  put  on  the  border  to  keep  off  rain, 
while  others  have  used  wooden  shutters,  and  when 
nothing  better  could  be  had  the  border  has  been 
thickly  thatched  with  straw.  In  no  instance,  how- 
ever, where  coverings  have  been  resorted  to  have 
I  seen  Grapes  keep  better  than  they  do  when  the 
border  is  exposed  to  all  the  rain  that  may  fall  on 
it.  In  what  way  a  dry  border  is  supposed  to  as- 
sist in  the  presf  rvation  of  Grapes  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand.  It  is,  I  imagine,  expected  to 
prevent  too  much  water  from  being  carried  up  by 
the  roots  and  branches  to  the  fruit.  If  that 
be  really  fo,  it  is  evident  that  the  bottling 
system  now  so  general  for  keeping  late  Grapes 
cannot  be  good,  the  branch  to  which  the  bunch 
is  attached  being  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
water  ;  yet  in  practice  the  amount  of  water  which 
the  branch  absorbs  does  not,  to  any  perceptible 
extent,  interfere  with  the  flavour  or  keeping  pro- 
perties of  the  Grapes  From  this,  therefore,  we 
may  conclude  that  while  the  Grapes  are  hanging 
on  the  Vines  there  is  not  sutficient  water  passing 
up  to  them,  even  if  their  roots  are  in  a  moist  soil, 
to  cause  any  deterioration  in  quality.  Covering 
the  borders  with  a  view  to  keep  them  dry  is,  there- 
fore, a  useless  waste  of  time  and  material.  I  dis- 
like coddling  Vine  borders  when  Vines  are  at  rest ; 
indeed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  convinced  that 
all  Vine  borders  are  the  better  for  being  fully  ex- 
posed to  winter  rains  and  frost.  Exposure  sweetens 
the  soil  and  renders  it  better  for  the  roots,  and 
where  the  drainage  is  right  the  winter's  rainfall 
does  good  rather  than  harm.  J.  C.  C. 


VINE  BORDERS  AT  BUTTON  HALL. 

I JIAVE  investigated  this  case,  and  have  concluded 
that  there  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  go  to  Hutton 
Hall  to  examine  the  borders,  as  your  readers  will 
see  from  what  follows.  To  recapitulate  shortly, 
I  said  at  the  outset  that  Vines  placed  under 
equal  conditions  would  take  to  the  outside  border 
by  preference,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Baines  to  furnish 
an  example  to  the  contrary,  and  he  referred  me  to 
Hutton  Hall.  Well,  I  have  received  two  very 
obligirg  letters  from  Mr.  Mclndoe,  and  here  are 
the  real  facts  of  the  case  :  1.  I  learn  that  Mr. 
Mclndoe  was  not  an  "  unsolicited  "  participator  in 
this  discussion,  and  he  writes  :  "  Not  having  seen 
all  the  correspondence,  I  cannot  offer  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  mine  is  a  case  in  point  or  not."  He 
adds  :  "  I  have  never  said  anything  about  equal 
conditions.  You  will  observe  I  have  abstained 
from  offering  an  opinion  one  way  or  the  other." 
2.  Mr.  McIndoR  exacted  a  promise  from  me 
that  I  would  not  damage  the  roots  in  his 
outside  borders,  and,  having  given  it,  he 
writes  me  again  to  say  that  "he  accepts 
my  promise  that  such  will  be  the  case,  and  on 
that  condition  I  am  welcome  to  investigate 
them."  These  are  the  borders  in  which  Mr.  liaines 
has  challenged  me  to  find  roots,  and  comment  on 
Mr.  Mclndoe's  stipulations  not  to  damage  the 
roots  would  be  superfluous.  3.  Mr.  Baines 
said  of  these  same  borders  "  that  the  roots  have 
had  a  chance  of  entering  them  for  seven  years  and 
refused  to  do  so."  Mr.  Mclndoe  contradicts  this, 
and  says  the  borders  were  only  commenced  seven 
years  .igo,  and  were  not  finished  till  1879,  thus 
reducing  Mr.  Baines'  seven  years  by  about  one- 
half.  But  I  give  Mr.  Mclndoe's  own  words  on  this, 
because  they  show  that  at  the  period  during  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Baines.  the  borders  did  not  con- 
tain a  root,  and  years  before  they  did  contain  any, 


Mr.  Mclndoe  was  busy  adding  ekes  to  them 
annually  for  four  years  in  succession,  on 
the  well-known  principle,  I  presume,  of  adding 
to  his  borders  as  the  roots  extended.  I  cannot 
comprehend  his  putting  fresh  turf  to  them  with 
any  other  motive,  more  especially  as  he  tells  me 
"  soil  is  not  over  plentiful  with  him."  Mr.  Mclndoe 
states  in  his  letter :  "  First,  we  completed  the  in- 
side borders,  which  are  10  feet  wide  ;  then  with  a 
view  to  increasing  the  border  space  we  put  a  ridge 
of  soil  against  the  walls  outside.  These  ridges 
were  first  made  in  1876-77,  about  3  feet  wide,  just 
as  we  could  afford  time  and  get  soil;  six  borders, 
each  60  feet  long,  require  a  considerable  amount 
of  material;  then  again  in  1878-79  more  soil  was 
added,  and  they  are  now  about  6  feet  wide."  In 
addition  to  these  matters  I  asked  Mr.  Mclndoe  to 
be  fO  good  as  to  examine  bis  outside  borders  and 
tell  me  if  the  roots  had  reached  the  outermost 
limits  of  the  border  or  how  far,  but  in  his  letter 
to-day  he  says  the  dispute  is  not  between  him  and 
me,  but  between  myself  and  Mr.  Baines,  and  he 
prefers  "  to  leave  the  borders  intact  in  view  of  this 
controversy  coming  to  an  issue."  So  far  I  have, 
therefore,  disposed  of  the  only  two  cases  Mr.  Baines 
has  been  able  to  name,  and  I  only  wish  to  add 
again  that  the  point  is  not  whether  Vine  roots  will 
grow  inside  or  not,  as  that  is  admitted,  but  what  I 
have  explained  it  to  be,  and  "  the  point  of  practice 
involved  is  the  advisability  of  confining  Vine  roots 
either  wholly  to  an  inside  or  an  outside  border  as 
against  making  both  and  planting  the  Vines  be. 
tween  them.  J.  S.  W. 

Canker  in  Apple  trees.— I  have  heard 
good  fruit  growers  say  that  a  gravelly  subsoil  will 
canker  trees  as  soon  as  the  roots  get  down  to  the 
gravel,  and  this  I  find  to  be  true.  I  have  here 
some  trees  on  this  kind  of  soil  and  they  are  badly 
cankered.  Good  soil,  I  believe,  would  improve 
them  and  even  stop  the  disease,  but  I  am  nnable 
through  want  of  help  to  try  the  experiment. 
Some  slit  the  bark  of  hide-bound  trees,  but  that 
is  an  operation  in  which  I  have  not  much  faith. — 
Y.  B. 

Chaumontel  Pears.  —  Has  anyone  who 
grows  this  Pear  experienced  any  bitterness  in  it 
this  season  ?  I  gathered  our  fruits  of  it  in  the  last 
week  in  October  ;  in  February  they  began  to  turn 
brown,  but  the  flesh  remained  firm  and  gritty, 
and  the  fruits  were  quite  unfit  for  table.  Some 
thought  they  must  have  been  gathered  too  soon 
and  would  not  ripen,  but  I  noticed  the  same 
thing,  on  taking  charge  of  the  place  twelve 
months  ago,  in  the  case  of  those  gathered  in 
1 882.  The  tree  grows  against  a  wall  and  has  been 
there  about  twenty  years. — C.  A.  B.  W. 

Strawberry  General  Ohanzy.— This  new 

variety  appears  to  have  created  quite  a  sensation 
amongst  Parisian  Strawberry  growers.  The  French 
National  and  Central  Society  of  Horticulture  have 
awarded  it  a  first-class  certificate.  The  fruit  is 
handsome,  very  large,  fine  in  form,  conical,  and  in 
colour  deep  carmine,  the  seeds  being  prominent ; 
the  flesh  is  good,  melting,  not  in  the  least  stringy, 
very  juicy,  and  of  fine  flavour.  Foot-stalks  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  sustain  the  fruit,  notwithstanding 
its  weight.  Foliage  tolerably  abundant,  and  much 
resembling  that  of  Trollope's  Victoria.  This  va- 
riety was  obtained  between  a  kind  named  J.  Rif- 
fand  and  the  well-known  Marguerite. — J.  C.  B. 

■Vine  roots  goiog  outside.— Mr.  Baines 
insists  on  the  value  of  his  evidence  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  complains  that  I  do  not  make  use  of  it, 
I  must  therefore  show  the  nature  of  this  evidence, 
and  let  your  readers  appraise  its  value.  In  1876 
Mr.  Baines  wrote  a  report  of  the  Wynyard  Vines 
for  the  frardeuers^  Chronicle,  and  in  that  report 
the  Vines  are  described  as  being  about  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Mr.  Baines,  referring  to  these  same 
Vines  at  the  same  period  flS76)  in  his  remarks 
in  The  Garden  a  few  weeks  back,  has  made  the 
sixteen  years  *'  nearly  twenty  years."  I  referred 
this  to  Mr.  Dick,  who  planted  the  Vines,  and 
found  that  none  of  them  were  so  old,  and  that 
some  of  them  were  not  more  than  seven  years 
planted  when  Mr.  Baines  saw  them.  Nor  were 
the  Vines   "  altogether "  outside,  as   Mr.  Baines 
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said,  bat  were  planted  altogether  inside  ;  in  short, 
this  case  has  broken  down  completely.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  felt  the  Button  Hall  Vines  would 
keep,  and,  besides,  I  know  that  I  have  the  majority 
of  noteworthy  Grape  growers  on  my  side  if  they 
choose  to  speak.  Mr.  Temple's  example  furnished 
last  week  is  a  case  in  po.nt;  it  shows  that  the 
Vines  planted  between  the  inside  and  outside 
borders  ran  away  from  a  good  inside  border  in 
which  other  Vines,  planted  further  Back,  are 
doing  well.— J.  S.  W. 


THE  PARKS  RAILWAY  JOB. 

The  second  reading  of  the  Parks  Railway  Bill 
was  passed  the  other  evening,  by  a  majority  of 
si.£ty,  in  a  House  packed  with  the  supporters  of 
the  Government  and  of  its  latest  and  most  com- 
promising ally.  Sir  Edward  Watkin  ;  but  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Bill  should  be  referred  to  a  hybrid 
committee,  with  power  to  entertain  all  petitions 
and  to  hear  persons  interested.  In  the  course  of 
the  debate  the  word  "job  "  was  used.  Lord  George 
Hamilton  used  it,  and  Sir  Edward  Watkin  com- 
plained of  it.  We  entirely  adopt  it  as  being  the 
only  conceivable  explanation  of  a  bargain  in  which 
the  public  lose  everything  and  Sir  Edward  Watkin 
gains  everything.  We  have  always  been  of  opinion 
that  there  must  have  been  secret  negociations  and 
secret  terms,  of  which  the  public  know  nothing, 
to  induce  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  to  consent  to  so  gross 
an  invasion  of  the  public  rights  as  is  embodied  in 
this  Bill.  It  may  be  that  the  job  is  really  limited 
to  one  by  which  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  and  the  Go- 
vernment will  be  enabled  to  carry  out  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  an  improvement, 
by  the  aid  of  Sir  Edward  Watkin  and  his 
company,  or  it  may  be  a  job  of  any  other 
kind  ;  but  it  is  a  job,  the  esisence  of  which 
is  that  the  park.*,  which  are  the  property  not 
merely  of  London,  but  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, are  to  be  given  over  to  this  railway  company 
for  a  ridiculously  small  sum,  in  consideration  of 
the  company  helping  the  Government  to  make  a 
ridiculously  small  improvement. 

Not  a  single  new  argument  was  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  this  monstrous  scheme  during  the  debate  ; 
not  a  single  new  reason  was  given  to  support  the 
assurances  of  Sir  Edward  Watkin  and  Sir  John 
Hawkshaw  that  no  harm  would  be  done  to  the 
parks ;  not  a  single  fact  was  adduced  to  show 
that  the  railway  was  necessary  or  would  he  bene- 
ficial ;  yet  the  mechanical  majority  worked  me- 
chanically so  as  to  pass  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  and  in  that  majority  we  find  such  professed 
defenders  of  public  right  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
Mr.  Firth,  and  Mr.  Fawcett.  It  is  admitted,  first, 
that  the  railway  is  not,  as  was  first  said,  to  be 
made  in  tunnels  without  breaking  the  surface  of 
the  parks,  but  that  it  is  to  be  made  for  two-thirds 
of  its  distance  by  an  open  cutting  60  feet  wide, 
which  by  the  terms  of  the  Bill  may  remain  un- 
covered for  years ;  secondly,  that  in  parts  the 
top  of  the  tunnel  when  covered  will  be  at 
but  1  foot  or  2  feet  at  most  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  park ;  thirdly,  that  the  trees 
on  the  line  of  the  railway  will  be  killed  ; 
fourthly,  that  the  railway  company  is  to  pay 
but  i.'2.^,0n0  for  the  privilege  of  burrowing  under 
some  1500  acres  of  the  parks,  whereas  the  Dis- 
trict Railway  paid  £200,000  for  burrowing  one- 
third  the  distance  under  the  Thames  Embankment. 
Surely  herein  lies  not  the  mere  suspicion,  but  the 
absolute  certainty  of  a  job,  the  exact  nature  of 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  hybrid  committee  will 
discover  and  display. 

Moreover,  there  is  the  question  of  ventilation. 
If  it  be  true,  as  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  and  Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre  declare,  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  ventilating  such  a  railway  without  blow-holes, 
let  Sir  Edward  Watkin  show  us  that  it  is  so  by 
ventilating  without  blow-holes  the  existing  Metro- 
politan Railway.  Until  that  is  done  we  shall  not 
believe,  and  no  reasonable  per.'ion  will  believe, 
that  the  ventilation  of  an  underground  railway, 
with  trains  running  every  few  minutes,  can  be 
effected  in  any  other  way  than  that  which  alone 
has  hitherto  been  found  to  meet  the  case.     But 


even  if  the  plan  suggested  of  fans  and  pumping 
stations  be  adopted,  that  would  necessitate  the 
erection  of  tall  chimney  shafts,  probably  not  less 
than  100  feet  high,  which  would  disseminate  into 
the  already  foul  air  of  London  the  most  foul  and 
filthy  products  of  the  subterranean  tunnels.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  proposed  railway  is  intended 
of  malice  prepense  to  avoid  the  only  possibility  of 
usefulness  by  avoiding  a  junction  with  the  Dis- 
trict Railway  at  Westminster.  In  the  absence  of 
such  a  junction  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  any 
utility  in  the  scheme,  and  a  complete  betrayal, 
moreover,  of  its  true  purpose — viz.,  the  purpose 
of  stealing  traffic  from  the  District  Railway  and 
the  want  of  any  possible  public  benefit. 

The  line  has  been  called  a  north  and  south 
line.  It  is  not  so.  For  the  greater  part  of  its 
length  it  runs  almost  due  east  and  west,  and  for 
the  whole  of  its  length  it  follows  a  line  along 
which  no  traffic  exists,  and  where  consequently 
there  is  no  need  of  a  relief  to  or  accommodation 
for  traffic.  In  short,  the  scheme  is  an  unnecessary 
one  for  the  public  accommodation  ;  it  is  an  in- 
vasion of  the  parks  in  its  present  form,  and  in  its 
future  form  would  probably  be  their  ruin  ;  and  it 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  gigantic  job,  by 
which  Mr.  Shaw-  Lef evre  is  to  earn  a  little  cheap 
popularity  by  bargaining  away  the  people's  parks 
in  order  that  he  may  carry  out  what  he  is  pleased 
to  call  an  "  improvement "  in  Parliament  Street. 
—  Vaniiy  Fair. 

*f*  If  there  were  no  objection  but  the  loss  of 
quiet  in  the  parks,  it  would  be  a  serious  one. — 
Ed,,  Garden. 

N<DTES  ON  CURRENT  TOPICS. 


St.  Miobael's  Pines.— It  is  too  late  in  the 
day  for  writers  to  advocate  and  praise  home-grown 
Pines  at  the  expense  of  the  St.  Michael's  fruits, 
which  are  at  least  so  good  that  they  have  banished 
Pines  out  of  every  market  garden  in  the  kingdom, 
and  out  of  a  great  number  of  private  gardens  also, 
and  every  year  the  number  of  home  growers  is 
growing  fewer.  The  horticultural  shows  indicate 
this  in  the  most  significant  manner,  as  anyone 
who  will  study  the  reports  and  compare  them  with 
those  of  a  few  years  back  may  see.  If  "  Cambrian  " 
wants  to  make  it  appear  that  home  culture  pays  in 
a  general  way,  he  should  furnish  a  debtor's  and 
creditor's  account.  I  know  only  one  grower  at  the 
present  time  who  ventures  to  say  his  Pines  pay, 
valued  at  the  top  market  price.  I  know  of  none 
besides  who  think  that  their  crops  pay  for  produc- 
tion, everything  reckoned  up,  nor  will  it  do  to  com- 
pare St.  Michael's  Pines  to  "  tinned  meats "  as 
compared  with  home-grown  Pines  at  the  same  sea- 
son, for  as  a  rule  the  worst  and  most  unequal  lots 
that  appear  in  the  shops  are  home  grnwn,  only 
fruiterers  do  not  seek  them  now.  The  foreign  Pines 
were  imported  imperfectly  ripened  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  any  respectable  dealer  will  now  procure 
you  fine  fruits  if  you  want  them.  Here  and  there 
yon  find  a  few  finely  ripened  Pines  of  home  growth 
in  the  winter  time  and  at  this  season,  but  they  are 
the  exception,  and,  as  everyone  knows,  it  is  the 
average  we  must  consider  when  advocating  the 
culture  of  anything  that  is  to  pay.  It  would  be 
very  strange  indeed  if  Pine-apples  grown  in  the 
sunny  Azores  by  English  gardeners,  and  others 
equally  well  skilled,  could  not  compete  with 
fruits  ripened  in  our  northern  clime  in  the 
middle  of  winter ;  and  as  our  most  noted  home 
growers  admit  to  keeping  Pines  a  month  or  five 
weeks,  if  not  longer,  after  they  are  ripe,  what, 
it  may  be  asked,  is  to  hinder  the  St.  Michael's 
fruit  from  being  imported  in  good  condition  by 
steamers  that  make  the  journey  in  a  few  days  ? 
Reflections  of  this  kind  should  convince  anyone 
how  ridiculous  it  is  to  disparage  such  fruit  if  the 
fruit  itself  did  not  convince  them  of  its  excel- 
lence. 

Hardy  v.  Chinese  Primroses. — When 
we  get  a  common,  coloured,  hardy  Primrose  with 
a  frilled  petal,  we  shall  be  able  to  dispense  with 
Chinese  Primroses  nearly  altogether.  This  should 
not  be  an  unattainable  object,  as  I  believe  the 
original  Chinese  Primrose  had  fiat  petals,  as  many 


seedlings  from  fine  strains  have  now.  The  hardy 
Primrose  excels  the  Chinese  Primrose  in  variety 
and  richness  of  colour,  and  the  flowers  and  trusses 
are  nearly  as  large.  There  are  already  coloured 
varieties  of  the  giant  Polyanthus,  with  its  fine  large 
Primrose  flower,  and  what  may  be  accomplished 
by  the  pot  culture  of  such  varieties  remains  to  be 
proved,  but  we  should  say  the  possibilities  are 
great  indeed.  With  the  least  protection,  seedlings 
raised  the  previous  summer  may  be  had  in  flower 
all  through  the  winter.  Our  plants  have  not  been 
out  of  bloom  since  October,  and  their  best  trusses 
have  yet  to  come  out.  Numbers  of  the  giant 
varieties  had  flower-stems  9  inches  high  last  year 
and  broad  trusses  of  remarkably  large  flowers. 
Stray  sports  of  coloured  varieties,  that  came 
among  the  whites  and  yellows,  were  equally  large 
and  fine.  These  are  the  sorts  best  suited  for  pot 
specimens.  We  would  strongly  recommend  those 
who  do  not  succeed  with  the  somewhat  miffy 
Chinese  Primrose  to  begin  with  the  hardy  kinds  in 
cold  frames. 

Pruning  Oalanthes. — A  theorist  is  nothing 
if  not  consistent.  About  a  year  ago  it  was  as- 
serted that  the  proof  of  the  vitality  of  old  Orchid 
bulbs,  like  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  for  example, 
lay  in  the  fact  that  two  or  three-year-old  bulbs  cut 
ofiE  and  potted  would  sprout  into  growth,  and  that 
hence,  if  left  on  the  plant,  this  vigour  would  go 
into  the  young  leads  ;  therefore,  pruning  such  old 
bulbs  off  was  bad  practice.  Turning  back  to  the 
chapters  of  those  who  teach  this,  I  found  the  best 
way  to  treat^Calanthes  was  to  separate  the  new 
from  the  old  bulbs  annually,  throwing  the  old 
bulbs  away.  Unable  to  distinguish  the  difference 
between  the  two  cases,  we,  last  March,  potted  a 
number  of  our  old  and  spent  Calanthe  bulbs  and 
raised  fresh  bulbs  from  all  of  them ;  the  conclu- 
sion is  therefore  inevitable,  viz,,  that  we  should 
never  divide  Calanthe  bulbs  as  long  as  they 
will  hang  together ;  and  although  I  do  separate 
them  annually,  as  "  T.  B."  and  others  of  that  ilk 
tell  me,  we  must  all  be  wrong.  Query  ?  What  is 
the  difference  as  regards  latent  vitality  between 
an  old  Calanthe  bulb  and  the  bulb  of  a  Coelogyne 
or  a  Dendrobium  ?  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  not 
one  of  those  writers  who  have  lately  been  expa- 
tiating on  the  value  of  old  Dendrobium  bulbs  in  a 
contemporary  dare  put  their  theories  to  the  test. 
These  nameless  examples  are  mere  "  will-o'-the- 
wisps."  Their  Calanthe  culture  needs  reconciling 
at  all  events. 

Oomposta  for  Orchids.— It  is  rather  late 
in  the  day  for  old  practitioners  to  be  wondering 
how  loam  or  peat,  or,  for  that  part  of  it,  charcoal. 
Sphagnum,  or  Reigate  silver  sand,  can  eet  up  a 
tree  in  the  native  habitats  of  those  Orchids  which 
we  grow  here  successfully  in  such  composts,  just 
as  it  would  be  useless  to  enquire  if  oyster  shells, 
horn  shavings,  turfy  loam,  and  lime  scraps,  &c., 
got  into  the  soil  where  the  wild  Vine  grow.s.  But 
we  have  often  thought  decaying  fallen  tree  leaves 
might  get  up  trees  in  Orchid  regions  and  form  a 
compost  for  epiphytes  in  hollows  and  crannies  of 
the  branches,  and  that  natural  leaf-mould  from 
the  woods  might  be  after  all  no  bad  compost  for 
many  kinds  of  Orchids.  That  they  will  grow  in 
it  we  have  proved,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  there 
is  no  objection  to  its  use  under  suitable  conditions. 
It  is  light,  not  so  retentive  as  Sphagnum  (which  is 
in  its  nature  like  a  sponge),  and  roots  revel  in 
it  more  than  in  any  other  pure  substance  of  the 
kind  we  know  of  ;  but  the  light  brown  mould  that 
is  found  under  the  trees  in  the  wood,  where  it  has 
lain  and  rotted,  is  a  very  difierent  kind  of  material 
from  that  procured  from  hotbeds  and  garden  heaps, 
which  are  often  mixed  with  other  objectionable 
materials  as  well. 

Training  the  Lapageria— I  daresay  grow- 
ersof  this  plant  have  often  noticed  how  persistently 
its  shoots  twine  to  the  left,  and  how  much  better  the 
plant  grows  when  it  is  allowed  to  grow  in  its  own 
way,  viz ,  by  twining  round  the  wires  or  string  to 
which  it  is  trained.  When  the  wires  are  run  at 
right  angles  to  the  shoots,  it  is  all  tying  and  train- 
ing, for  the  shoots  do  not  take  to  the  wires  in  such 
a  case  ;  but  on  a  wire  or  piece  of  band  running  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  shoot  it  is  amazing  how 
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firmly  the  latter  grips  it,  twines  round  it,  and  how 
fast  it  grows.  Thisis  the  way  to  train  the  plant,  which, 
however,  is  better  not  trained  to  galvanised  wire. 
Copper  wire  or  string  suits  it  best,  and  the  string 
can  be  drawn  out  when  &hoo's  are  cut  off,  thus 
obviating  the  need  of  untwisting  the  shoots.  It 
is  about  this  season  of  the  year  and  in  October  that 
those  strong  suclser  shoots  push  from  the  base 
of  Lapageria  plants,  and  they  should  be  taken 
care  of,  as  they  help  to  extend  the  area  of  the 
branches  quickly ;  but  they  are  not  the  shoots 
which  fiower  most  freely.  These  are  all  found 
amongst  the  more  moderate  shoots  of  hard  tex- 
ture, which  produce  good  foliage,  and  if  pushed 
outwards  while  growing,  they  will  produce  those 
large  clusters  of  flowers  that  we  hear  of  now  and 
then. 

Ventilation  of  hothouses.— The  common 
plan  of  letting  a  current  of  fresh  air  in  at  the 
lowest  and  out  at  the  highest  point  of  a  house 
has  answered  fairly  hitherto  in  the  case  of  plant 
houses,  but  as  applied  to  dwelling  hou?e  rooms 
has  been  severely  condemned,  because  of  the 
draught  it  occasions,  and  the  Tobin  principle  is 
now  being  generally  adopted.  For  the  same 
reason,  it  is  probable  that  before  long  the  same 
principle  will  be  applied  to  plant  structures  where- 
ever  practicable.  Ventilation  really  consists,  in 
principle,  in  renewing  the  atmosphere  of  a  given 
space,  and  so  long  as  this  is  affected  without  dan- 
ger or  discomfort,  it  does  not  matter  much  what 
means  are  used.  No  doubt  the  readiest  means  of 
changing  the  air  of  a  plant  house  is  by  let- 
ting the  foul  air  out  and  the  fresh  air  in, 
and  the  top  and  bottom  system  of  shutter 
ventilation  effects  this  well  enough  on  the 
worst  of  all  principles,  viz.,  by  setting  a  draught 
in  motion.  It  is  not  realised  sufficiently  that 
a  plant  house  can  be  efficiently  aired  by  sim- 
ply admitting  the  air  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
house  at  the  lowest  point  near  the  floor  tine, 
and  without  opening  the  shutters  at  the  apex  of 
the  roof,  but  it  can,  and  thoroughly  too,  provided 
the  volume  of  air  admitted  is  sufficient ;  and,  what 
is  of  more  importance,  ventilation  so  effected  causes 
little  or  no  draught.  If  a  tube  is  projected  through 
a  hothouse  wall  2  feet  or  .3  feet  at  the  floor-line 
the  fresh  air  will  rush  through  it  to  the  inside, 
keeping  at  the  lowest  level  till  such  time  as  it  gets 
warmed,  when  it  will  ascend  and  mingle  insen- 
sibly with  the  air  of  the  house,  which  it  also  dis- 
places. In  order  to  effect  the  change  more  quickly 
in  a  closely  glazed  house,  the  least  opening  may  be 
provided  at  the  top,  say  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  bu*,  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  fresh  air  will  rush  in  and  find 
its  way  out  again  through  accidental  openings  and 
laps.  The  great  advantage  of  this  plan  during 
winter  and  spring  is  that  the  atmosphere  of  an 
Orchid  house,  for  example,  may  be  kept  perfectly 
sweet  by  a  few  air  funnels  projecting  through 
the  lower  wall,  and  that  without  ever  opening  a 
top  ventilator,  while  the  tubes  may  be  arranged  to 
deliver  the  current  of  fresh  air  so  that  it  will  not 
ba  felt  in  the  least  by  the  inmates.  It  may  be 
delivered  against  the  roof  itself  even,  but  if  it  be 
discharged  at  some  vacant  spot,  as  against  a  wall  or 
over  a  path,  it  is  not  felt.  The  main  point  of  this 
system  is  to  keep  the  top  shutters  closed,  or  nearly 
so,  and  let  the  air  find  its  way  in  and  out  at  the 
lowest  points,  and  if  the  openings  are  on  opposite 
sides,  all  the  better  for  the  equalisation  of  the 
temperature  and  air. 

The  two  claeses  of  hortloulturists.— 

At  a  small  gathering  of  choice  horticultural  spirits 
not  long  since,  among  the  topics  discussed  was 
the  horticultural  press,  and  one  of  the  company 
facetiously  said  he  divided  horticulturists  into 
two  classes,  viz.,  "  those  who  wrote  and  those  who 
didn't,"  and,  without  instituting  any  compari- 
son, it  was  suggested  that  but  for  the  former 
newspapers  and  gardening  spirit  and  enterprise 
would  fare  badly.  What  gave  rise  to  the  discus- 
sion was  the  answer  to  a  correspondent  in  one  of 
the  papers  not  long  since,  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  gardening  papers  was  wriiten  by  few  and  the 
same  men  ;  and  it  was  remarked  to  what  an  extent 
a  few  minds  influenced  and  gave  colour  to  garden 
practice,  showing  how  desirable  it  was  that  the 


record  shonld  be  as  varied  as  possible,  that  all 
should  contribute,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  all  be 
conscientious  and  accurate.  It  seemed  to  be  gene, 
rally  admitted  that  the  man  who  wrote — made  his 
opinions  and  practice  public— was,  upon  the  whole, 
the  most  useful  member  of  the  fraternity,  because 
he  worked  not  for  himself  or  his  employer  alone, 
but  also  for  the  common  good.  J.  S.  W. 
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PLATE  443. 
THE  GENUS  EUCHARIS. 

(WITH  A  COLOURED  FIGURE  OF  E,  SAKDEBIANA.*) 

For  the  introduction  of  the  beautiful  Eucharis 
represented  in  the  accompanying  plate  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  F.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  who 
imported  a  quantity  of  bulbs  of  it  from  New 
Grenada  in  1882, and  in  complimenttowhom  itwas 
named  by  Mr.  Baker  from  specimens  presented  to 
Kew,  which  flowered  in  November  of  the  same 
year.  In  the  size,  substance,  and  purity  of  its 
flowers,  which  are  freely  produced  under  ordinary 
stove  treatment,  Sander's  Eucharis  is  at  least 
equal  to  the  two  other  popular  species  of  the 
genus,  viz.,  E.  grandiflora  (syn.,  amazonioa)  and 
E.  Candida,  and  as  it  is  quite  distinct  from  these, 
both  in  habit  and  floral  characters,  it  has  already 
become  a  first  favourite  wherever  white  flowers 
are  in  great  demand.  Until  we  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  it  we  cannot  speak  with  absolute 
certainty  as  to  the  capabilities  of  this  new  acqui- 
sition for  garden  purposes,  but  so  far  it  has  proved 
very  prolific  of  flowers,  bearing  three,  and  even 
four  crops  of  bloom  in  one  year  without  any 
special  kind  of  treatment.  Indeed,  to  those  who 
have  seen  this  plant  when  well  grown  its 
first-class  qualities  must  appear  abundantly 
evident. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  genus  being  somewhat 
confused,  and  the  close  resemblance  when  not  in 
flower  of  several  inferior  species  to  the  better  ones 
having  led  to  their  being  mistaken  one  for  the 
other,  it  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  repro- 
duce here  the  principal  characters  of  the  whole 
of  the  cultivated  Eucharis,  with  the  exception  of 
E.  grandiflora,  which  is  too  well  known  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  others.  The  species  first  introduced 
into  gardens  was  E.  Candida,  which  was  sent  by 
M.  .Sohlim  from  New  Grenada  in  1851  to  M. 
Linden,  whose  zealous  labours  in  the  introduction 
of  valuable  garden  plants  places  him  amongst  the 
first  of  distinguished  nurserymen.  Upon  this 
species  the  genus  Eucharis  was  founded  by  M. 
Planchon,  whose  description  and  figure  of  this 
plant  were  published  in  the  F/ore  des  Serres  in 
1851.  The  character  of  the  flowers  of  this  species 
is  shown  in  p.  2G0,  and  the  following  description 
shows  the  character  of  the  plant :  Bulb  as  large 
as  a  hen's  egg  and  similar  in  shape,  with  an 
elongated  neck,  resembling  a  bulb  of  the  common 
Daffodil.  The  flower-scape  is  accompanied  by 
a  single  leaf,  which  has  a  long  compres.sed  petiole, 
andabroad,oblong,acuminatedblade,the  surface  of 
which  is  smooth  and  pale  green.  The  flower- stalk  is 
2  feet  in  length,  and  bears  on  its  apex  an  umbel 
of  from  six  to  ten  pure  white  drooping  flowers  of 
fleshy  substance.  The  corona  is  very  prominent, 
and  is  divided  towards  the  top  into  six  pointed 
segments  upon  which  the  anthers  are  placed.  The 
long-necked  character  of  the  bulb  of  this  species 
distinguishes  it  from  E.  subedentata,  with  which  it 

*  Drawn  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery,  King's  Koad,  Chelsea, 
December  0,  1683. 


has  been  confounded  and  which  has  frequently 
been  sold  for  E.  Candida.  Soon  after  its  iniro 
duction  the  latter  almost  disappeared  from  culti- 
vation,  and  its  place  was  usurped  by  the  relatively 
poor  plant  above  mentioned.  Mr.  Bull,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  re-introducing  it  in  quantity  in 
1S75,  and  since  then  Messrs.  Shuttleworth,  Carder, 
..t  Co.  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  bringing 
it  into  general  cultivation.  The  chaste  beauty  of 
this  species  has  won  for  it  a  preference  over  the 
larger  flowered  E.  grandiflora  in  some  quarters, 
and  although  it  need  not  clash  with  that  plant  it 
is  in  every  way  deserving  of  the  favour  it  now 
enjoys. 

E.  GRANDIFLORA— M.  Linden  w.-is  also  the  first 
to  distribute  plants  of  this  species,  bulbs  of  which 
were  sent  to  him  from  New  Grenada  by  M.  Triana 
in  1854.  It  flowared  and  was  figured  in  the 
Flore  lies  Serres  in  1854,  and  was  described 
under  the  above  name  by  M.  Planchon.  Owing  to 
its  bearing  some  resembleance  to  S.  Candida,  it 
was  looked  upon  by  some  as  a  variety  only  of 
that  species,  which  will  account  for  its  having  been 
cultivated  at  Kew  for  a  time  under  the  name  of  E. 
Candida  var.  grandiflora.  In  1857  Messrs.  Veitch 
flowered  it,  and  from  their  plant  a  figure  was 
made  for  the  £utanu-al  Magazine  and  published 
as  C.  amazonica.  In  the  same  year  a  third  figure 
of  it  appeared  in  the  Uliistrat-wn  ffnrticolf.Sindi 
in  the  text  accompanying  this  figure  it  is  stated 
that  the  Botanieal  Magazine  plate  represents  M. 
Linden's  plant,  from  which,  however,  the  former 
figuie  differed  sufficiently  to  deserve  a  distinctive 
name,  and  the  name  E.  amazonica  was  adopted. 
On  a  comparison  of  these  three  figures  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  difference  between  them ;  certainly 
they  show  no  characters  but  what  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  now  widely  cultivated  E.  grandiflora. 

E.  Sanderiana.— The  following  description  of 
this  plant  is  taken  from  Mr.  Baker's  account  of  it 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine :  "  This  new  Eucharis 
will  no  doubt  be  a  very  popular  plant.  It  has 
completely  the  habit  and  foliage  of  the  well- 
known  E.  grandiflora,  but  the  corona  is  entirely 
adnate  to  the  dilated  upper  portion  of  the  peri- 
anth-tube, leaving  only  a  narrow  collar-like  free 
border,  upon  which  the  distinct  portion  of  the 
filament  is  inserted.  It  comes  from  the  same 
country  as  E.  grandiflora  and  E.  Candida  and  re- 
quires similar  treatment."  The  flower-scape  is 
about  18  inches  long  and  bears  from  three  to 
seven  pure  white  flowers,  which  expand  nearly 
all  together  and  last  about  a  week  on  the  plant. 

E.  SUBEDENTATA  —Until  recently  this  plant 
was  known  as  a  Call'phruria,  but  it  is  now  placed 
along  with  the  genus  Eucharis,  the  characters 
upon  which  its  claim  to  generic  distinction  was 
based  no  longer  holding  good  after  the  discovery  of 
the  last  introduced  species,  which  possesses  the 
characters  of  E.  grandiflora  and  Calliphruria  com- 
bined. The  cut  (p.  253)  will  enable  anyone  to  per- 
ceive the  difference  between  this  plant  and  E. 
Candida,  whose  long-necked,  solitary-leaved  bulb 
abundantly  distinguishes  it  from  this  neckless 
bulbed  species.  As  it  flowers  but  rarely,  the  wide 
difference  in  the  floral  characters  are  not  always 
available  to  aid  in  recognising  it,  but  the  abund- 
ance of  its  foliage —which,  moreover,  is  shorter- 
stalked  than  in  E.  Candida — should  prevent  the 
two  being  confounded  with  each  other.  The 
leaves  of  E.  subedentata  are  about  1  foot  long 
and  nearly  half  as  broad,  and  the  flower-stem  is 
18  inches  high,  and  bears  an  umbel  of  from  four 
to   eight   flowers.     It    ia   also   a   native  of  New 
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Grenada.    The  name  E.   paradoxa   was  given  to 
this  plant  by  Dr.  Masters  in  1876. 

E.  Habtwegiana  (p.  257),  although  still  con- 
sidered to  be  a  Calliphruria  by  some,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  differ  very  materially  from  the  Eucbaiis, 
and  is  therefore  included  here.  It  is  of  little  horti- 
cultural value,  the  flowers  being  comparatively 
small  and  rarely  produced  under  cultivation.  They 


known  and  successful  plantsmen  ;  it  is  therefore 
unnecessary  that  its  details  should  be  gone  into 
here.  The  points  of  most  importance  to  be  observed 
in  the  management  of  these  plants  are,  that  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  grown  should  be  rich  and 
loamy,  that  the  bulbs  be  planted  deeply,  and  that 
an  abundance  of  water,  both  overhead  and  at  the 
root,  be  supplied  during  the  most  active  period  of 


aie  white,  and  are  borne  on  a  stalk  some  9  inches 
in  length  in  nmbels  of  about  half-a-dozen.  It 
flowers  at  Kew  now  and  then.  Mr.  Bull  intro- 
duced it  from  the  mountains  of  Bogota  in  1874. 
This  completes  the  known  species  of  Eucharis, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  three  of  the  five  above 
described  are  excellent  garden  plants. 

The  cultivation  of  Eucharis  has  been  treated 
upon  in  these  pages  only  recently  by  several  well- 


growth,  a  less  quantity  being  necessary  after  the 
leaves  are  all  matured,  always,  however,  avoiding 
the  complete  drjing-oB  treatment,  which  is  not 
essential  to  the  free  production  of  flowers,  and 
has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  bulbs.  A  tempera- 
ture of  65°  to  70°,  rising  to  80°  in  summer,  is  the 
most  suitable  for  these  plants,  and  although  some 
recommend  their  removal  to  a  lower  temperature 
after  growth  has  almost  ceased,  it  does  not  appear 


to  be  necessary  to  induce  the  plants  to  flower,  nor 
in  any  way  an  advantage  over  the  perpetually 
warm  treatment.  Some  doubt  has  been  expressed 
as  to  whether  the  same  bulbs  of  these  plants  bear 
the  several  crops  of  flowers  they  are  known  to 
produce  in  the  Course  of  a  year,  but  that  bulbs  of 
E.  Sanderiana  have  done  so  is  definitely  proved, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  E.  grandiflora  should 
not  be  equally  free  flowering.  It  is  highly  impro- 
bable that  a  number  of  bulbs  grown  together  in 
the  same  pot, and  asamatter  of  course  experiencing 
precisely  the  same  treatment,  should  flower  at 
widely  different  times  of  the  year;  I  know  of  no 
such  freak  in  the  case  of  any  other  bulbous  plant 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  W.  Watson. 

Kew. 
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FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Cannas. — For  outdoor  summer  decoration  these 
cannot  well  be  overrated  ;  they  are  of  easy  cul- 
ture, quickly  increased,  and  wonderfully  effective, 
both  before  and  when  they  are  in  flower,  and  the 
variety  and  colour  of  both  foliage  and  flowers  are 
very  great ;  though  some  are  better  than  others, 
all  the  varieties  grow  and  flower  freely  in  the 
open  air  from  June  to  October.  They  produce 
the  best  effects  when  planted  in  masses,  the  taller 
ones  in  the  centre,  and  those  that  are  dwarfer 
outside.  They  also  look  well  alternated  at  wide 
distances  apart  with  large  plants  of  variegated 
Abutilons  or  Acacia  lophantha.  They  attain  the 
greatest  perfection  in  deep,  light,  rich  soil  (a 
peaty  loam  with  plenty  of  stable  manure  in  it  is 
best) ;  they  also  do  moderately  well  in  stiffer  soil, 
provided  the  drainage  is  good.  To  get  up  a  stock 
quickly,  the  best  way  is  to  raise  them  from  seeds, 
which,  if  sown  in  bottom-heat  at  once,  will  make 
useful  plants  for  putting  out  in  June  nest.  Seed- 
lings do  not  always  come  true;  therefore  when 
it  is  desired  to  retain  any  given  variety,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  division,  an  operation  which 
may  be  performed  any  time  before  the  roots  start 
into  growth ;  the  portions  separated  should  be 
potted  in  small  pots  and  started  into  growth  in 
heat.  In  dry  soils  in  the  south  of  England  the 
roots  winter  safely  in  the  beds  if  the  surface  be 
mulched  with  Bracken  or  Cocoa-nut  fibre  ;  but  in 
less  favoured  districts  and  soils  they  should  be 
lifted  after  the  first  severe  frost  occurs  in  autumn, 
and  packed  in  dry  soil  in  frost-proof  sheds  or  cel- 
lars. The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best  varieties, 
viz.,  aurantiaca,  magnifica,  peruviana,  gigantea 
major,  nigricans,  Premioea  de  Nice,  iridiflora,  and 
Warscewiczi. 

Haedt  Feens  and  eockwoek. — Most  kinds 
of  Ferns  are  now  throwing  up  new  fronds,  and 
before  they  get  so  much  advanced  as  to  be  in- 
jured by  working  amongst  them,  all  old  fronds, 
weeds,  and  new  plantings,  or  rearrangements 
should  be  completed  as  early  as  possible.  Remove 
the  mulchings  and  give  fresh  soil  to  any  plants 
needing  that  attention.  This  is  the  best  season  to 
plant  out  Ferns ;  therefore,  any  new  additions  to 
this  department  should  be  furnished  forthwith. 
Plant  carefully,  well  firming  the  soil  about  their 
roots  with  the  hand  ;  after  that  give  them  a  good 
watering  to  further  consolidate  the  soil,  and  un- 
less the  weather  prove  exceptionally  dry,  no 
further  artificial  watering  will  be  necessary.  An 
immediate  furnished  effect  may  be  had  by  inter- 
mixing with  the  Ferns  a  few  compact  growing 
shrubs,  such  as  Thujas,  Retinosporas,  and  Irish 
Junipers.  A  free  use  of  mossy  Saxifrages  and 
Sedums  as  a  carpeting  for  Ferns  is  both  appro- 
priate and  desirable,  as  they  furnish  the  ground 
until  the  Fern  fronds  have  become  fully  deve- 
loped. The  rockery  is  now  beginning  to  look  gay  ; 
Aubrietia  Campbelli,  Phlox  verna,  and  Litho- 
spermum  fruticosum  are  one  mass  of  blossoms, 
and  others  are  fast  unfolding.  In  the  presence  of 
so  much  beauty,  weeds,  decayed  stems,  or,  indeed, 
anything  of  an  untidy  chjiracter,  should  have  no 
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place.  JIany  kinds  may  still  be  planted,  and  if 
when  the  stock  of  plants  has  become  exhausted 
there  are  still  vacancies,  these  may  be  filled  in  by 
sowing  Mignonette,  Silenes,  Virginian  Stocks,  or, 
in  fact,  any  of  the  dwarfer  spreading  annuals. 

General  work. — Mowing  must  now  begin 
in  earnest.  We  began  with  the  lawn  mower  some 
time  ago,  for  the  Grass  has  grown  the  whole  of 
the  winter.  Negligence  as  to  mowing  early  in  the 
season  results  in  coarse  Grasses  and  a  sickly 
coloured  sward  throughout  the  summer.  Plenty  of 
rolling,  a  dressing  of  soot  or  wood  ashes,  and 
early  mowing  ensure  a  fine  velvety  turf  at  all 
time.  It  is  high  time  that  lawn  Grass  seeds  were 
sown  ;  level  and  rake  the  surface  fine,  sow  on  a 
still  day,  rake  the  seeds  well  in,  and  roll  fre- 
quently, but  particularly  after  a  frost,  which  up- 
heaves the  ground.  Edgings  of  tnrf  not  yet 
trimmed  should  be  so  without  delay,  as  they  will 
soon  be  too  dry  to  be  operated  on  neatly.  Walks, 
too,  should  ere  this  have  had  all  necessary  repairs 
done,  and  have  received  surfacings  of  fresh  gravel, 
and  rolling  should  be  repeated  after  each  heavy 
rainfall  till  they  arj  hard  and  firm  to  the  tread. 
Walks  under  trees  are  apt  to  get  Moss-grown  and 
discoloured  ;  in  all  such  spots  apply  a  sprinkling 
of  salt ;  this  will  remove  the  discolouration,  and 
add  brightness  to  the  gravel.  Laurel  and  other 
shrub  pruning  should  be  completed  forthwith,  as 
should  also  any  planting  that  yet  remains  to  be 
done.  Vacant  beds  and  borders  should  be  dug  or 
trenched,  and  with  the  view  of  lessening  the 
pressure  of  work  at  the  general  planting-out  time 
all  kinds  of  plants  that  can  now  be  put  out  with 
safety  should  be  planted. 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 

The  weather  being  so  favourable,  we  still  have  an 
abundance  of  hardy  flowers  that  prove  of  great 
service  for  decorative  purposes.  Primroses  and 
Violets  associate  well  together,  and  for  these  any 
shallow,  flat  receptacle  can  be  turned  to  good  ac- 
count, using  either  sand  or  water,  but  in  either 
case  some  fresh  green  Moss  will  be  useful ;  so  also 
would  a  few  small  pieces  of  the  finer-leaved  kinds 
of  Ivies.  A  few  patches  of  Violets,  taken  up  when 
in  full  flower,  will  keep  for  some  time  in  a  soup 
plate  if  a  little  soil  can  be  got  with  them.  In  this 
way  Violets  look  very  well  —  better  than  in  bunches, 
and  they  do  not  fade  so  soon.  Wallflowers  may  now 
be  had  in  abundance ;  they  like  plenty  of  water, 
and  will  keep  in  good  condition  longer  if  the  ends 
of  the  stems  be  cut  off  once  or  twice.  We  shall 
shortly  be  cutting  blooms  of  Magnolia  conspicua 
from  a  large  specimen.  These  will  look  exceed- 
ingly well  arranged  in  a  pale  blue  vase  for  side- 
board decoration.  We  find  them  to  invariably 
open  well  when  cut  just  as  they  are  about  to 
expand  their  ivory-white  blossoms.  Their  fra- 
grance is  also  agreeable,  but  perhaps  rather  too 
strong  for  a  somewhat  small  room.  Daffodils 
may  now  be  had  in  profusion.  A  few  flowers  of 
one  or  more  kinds  of  these  look  well  arranged  with 
their  own  foliage  something  like  the  way  in  which 
they  grow,  and  not  bunched  up  in  huge  masses,  as 
is  oftentimes  done.  Of  forced  flowers,  neat  sprays 
of  Deutzia  gracilis,  somewhat  drooping  in  habit, 
are  very  serviceable  as  a  fringe  to  a  trumpet  vase, 
the  centre  of  which  would  look  well  filled  up  with  a 
few  pieces  of  Hoteia  japonica  and  Dielytraspecta- 
bilis  or  Chionodoxa  Luciliaj.  Clumps  of  the  Lily 
of  the  Valley  will  be  valuable  now  in  vases,  and 
will  be  found  more  durable  for  this  purpose  than 
single  crowns.  Different  coloured  varieties  of 
Azalea  mollis  look  well  together  with  a  few  pieces 
of  their  own  foliage.  From  want  of  something 
better,  a  finger  glass  will  suit  very  well  in  which 
to  arrange  them.  Avoid  placing  vases  of  exotic 
or  forced  flowers  or  plants  too  close  to  an  open 
window,  the  draught  from  which  would  soon  spoil 
their  beauty.  When  it  is  desired  to  prolong  the 
perfection  of  the  choicercut  flowers  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  arrange  them  in  a 
receptacle  that  can  be  placed  under  a  bell-glass. 
In  the  case  of  scentless  flowers,  this  method  is 
worthy  of  consideration. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

AcHiMENES  AND  GLOXINIAS. — As  soon  as  Achi- 
menes  started  early  have  made  an  inch  or  two  of 
growth  they  should  be  placed  in  their  blooming 
pots  or  baskets,  whichever  are  used.  A  few  more 
ought  now  to  be  started,  reserving  a  portion  to  be 
brought  on  later,  for  if  it  is  deemed  desirable  to 
have  them  in  bloom  for  a  lengthened  period  they 
must  be  started  at  different  times.  Some  of  the 
old  bulbs  of  Gloxinias  should  now  be  potted  and 
placed  in  a  brisk  heat,  but  as  soon  as  the  tops 
begin  to  move. they  must  be  put  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible.  Few  things  are  so  much  influenced  by 
the  treatmetit  they  receive  in  this  respect  as 
Gloxinias,  which,  if  grown  in  a  way  that  causes 
them  to  be  at  all  drawn  up,  are  rendered  almost 
useless.  If  not  already  sown,  a  little  seed  should 
be  put  in.  Few  plants  have  been  so  much  im- 
proved in  recent  times  as  these.  It  a  good  strain 
of  seeds  is  obtained  they  will  yield  flowers  equal 
to  the  best  named  kinds. 

EucHARis. — Now  that  the  season  is  coming  on 
when  the  sun  may  be  expected  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  power,  see  that  these  plants  are  not  too 
much  under  its  direct  influence.  Easy  as  Eucha- 
rises  are  to  manage,  many  fail  with  them  through 
an  inability  to  keep  their  leaves  in  a  healthy  state. 
The  most  frequent  cause  of  this  is  allowing  them 
to  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  to  which,  unlike  almost 
all  other  cultivated  bulbs,  they  have  the  greatest 
dislike  unless  far  from  the  roof.  Plenty  of  pot 
room  is  essential  to  quick  growth  and  free  flower- 
ing, and  if  small  specimens  are  deemed  the  most 
desirable  they  should  be  divided  and  the  bulbs 
placed  three  or  four  together  instead  of  letting 
them  remain  crowded.  If  by  any  chance  the 
plants  are  strong  and  do  not  flower  so  freely  as 
they  ought  to  do,  the  shaking  out  and  separation 
needful  for  their  being  put  in  small  pots  is  almost 
sure  to  have  the  effect  of  throwing  them  into 
bloom.  See  that  they  are  free  from  worms,  as 
where  bottom-heat  is  used  the  soil  is  often  liable 
to  contain  them,  and  their  presence  for  any  length 
of  time  generally  results  in  the  plants  getting 
into  bad  condition.  Soot  water  made  moderately 
strong  will  usually  free  the  soil  from  worms.  If 
the  plants  are  at  all  affected  with  scale  or  mealy 
bug,  the  sponge  ought  to  be  well  used  before  the 
higher  temperature  consequent  on  warmer  weather 
causes  them  to  increase  faster  than  they  otherwise 
would  do. 

Shrubby  Calceolarias— Comparatively  few 
soft-wooded  subjects  are  more  useful  or  effective 
for  conservatory  or  greenhouse  decoration  in 
spring  than  these,  and,  considering  the  small 
amount  of  trouble  they  give  to  have  them  in  good 
condition,  it  seems  strange  that  they  are  so  little 
grown.  By  cutting  them  back  each  summer  when 
the  flowering  is  over,  like  Pelargoniums,  but  not 
shortening  the  shoots  so  close  as  in  their  case, 
they  will  last  for  a  number  of  years,  attaining  a 
large  size  and  blooming  so  profusely  as  to  all  but 
hide  the  leaves.  Old  examples  fairly  well  wintered 
if  given  a  shift  now  into  rich  soil  and  kept  in  a 
temperature  of  from  40°  to  4.5°  in  the  night,  and 
quite  free  from  aphides,  will  form  strong  bushes 
full  of  flower  by  the  beginning  of  May.  Amongst 
yellows  the  old  bedding  variety  aureo-floribunda 
is  one  of  the  best ;  the  darker  coloured  kinds 
succeed  equally  well.  Young  plants  now  in  their 
blooming  pots  should  be  kept  a  little  warmer 
than  ordinary  cool  greenhouse  stock  if  they  are 
wanted  in  bloom  early. 

Hydrangeas  and  Neriums.  —  Where  Hy- 
drangeas are  grown  in  small  pots  from  cuttings 
struck  annually  they  force  well,  and  where  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots  they  must  be  treated  to  ma- 
nure water  every  week,  as  on  this  depends  the  size 
and  strength  of  the  flowers.  If  a  portion  of  the 
stock  is  kept  cool,  a  succession  of  bloom  can  be 
maintained  for  several  months.  Small  plants  of 
Neriums  are  most  useful ;  where  well  ripened  by 
full  exposure  to  the  sun  in  the  open  air  during 
the  latter  part  of  summer  they  rarely  fail  to 
flower.  Care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  water,  for  although  the  plants 
will  bear  drought  without  injury  in  the  autumn 


and  winter,  yet  as  soon  as  the  bloom  buds  begin  to 
move  if  too  dry  they  will  most  likely  fall  off.  An 
intermediate  temperature  is  suiBcient  for  such  as 
are  to  be  forced,  as  if  subjected  to  too  much  heat 
they  do  not  generally  flower  well. 

HCMEA  ELEGAKS.— This  old-fashioned  plant 
deserves  a  place  wherever  room  can  be  found  for 
it.  It  is  not  only  elegant  in  growth,  but  it  has  the 
additional  merit  of  being  at  its  best  at  a  time  in 
summer  when  there  is  usually  a  scarcity  of  con- 
servatory stock.  To  have  plants  of  it  in  good  con- 
dition they  must  now  be  moved  into  large  pots, 
as  if  cramped  for  root  space  they  will  be  deficient 
in  size  and  the  lower  leaves  will  not  keep  fresh, 
after  the  loss  of  which  half  their  beauty  is  de- 
stroyed. They  are  subject  to  aphides,  which  most 
be  regulcrly  sought  for  and  destroyed,  as  they 
lie  concealed  at  the  under  side  of  the  leaves, 
and  if  allowed  to  remain  they  soon  do  irreparable 
harm. 

LiLiUM  GIGANTEUM.— Although  this  stately 
plant  will  succeed  out-of-doors  over  a  good  part  of 
the  kingdom,  still  it  will  flower  in  a  pot,  if  well 
managed,  much  more  profusely  than  in  the  open 
ground  Examples  that  have  been  wintered  singly 
in  8-inch  or  9-inch  pots  should  at  once  be  moved 
to  others  16  inches  or  18  inches  in  diameter, 
giving  them  good  turfy  Ic  am,  enriched  with  ma- 
nure, pressing  it  moderately  solid  in  the  pots.  As 
soon  as  the  roots  have  got  well  hold  of  the  new 
material,  manure  water  will  help  them,  but.  like 
almost  all  other  quick-growing  subjects,  if  stimu- 
lants of  this  nature  are  to  have  their  full  effect, 
they  must  be  applied  at  the  time  the  plants  are 
gathering  strength  to  form  their  flowers. 

Fuchsias  and  Cinerarias.—  See  that  every- 
thing needful  is  done  to  keep  last  summer's 
struck  Fuchsias  moving  freely,  as  any  check  as 
regards  want  of  pot  room,  or  keeping  them  tco 
cold,  will  throw  them  into  a  premature  flowering 
state,  after  which  little  progress  in  size  is  poa. 
sible.  Where  Cinerarias  are  wanted  in  bloom  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  a  bit  of  seed  ought  shortly  to 
be  sown. 


FRUIT. 

Pines. — Examine  the  first  batch  of  suckers 
which  were  potted  early  in  Februaiy  and  plunged 
in  a  strong  bottom-heat  of  90°,  and  if  it  is  found 
that  the  young  fleshy  roots  are  beginning  to  coil 
round  the  outside  of  the  balls,  give  sufficient 
tepid  water  to  keep  them  in  a  nice  growing  state. 
Ventilate  more  freely  and  dew  them  over  with 
the  syringe  after  closing  with  solar  heat.  If  the 
young  plants  are  kept  close  to  the  glass  and  have 
plenty  of  room,  the  top-heat  may  now  range  from 
65°  at  night  to  75°  bj  day  ;  and  to  prevent  the 
newly  formed  roots  from  receiving  injury,  the 
heat  about  the  pots  may  be  allowed  to  descend  to 
80°,  at  which  it  must  remain  until  they  are  potted. 
Where  very  strong  suckers  are  obtained  to  start 
with,  and  the  one-shift  system  is  to  be  followed, 
make  the  usual  preparations  for  carrying  out 
the  work  with  dispatch  when  the  plants  are  in 
a  fit  state  and  the  weather  is  favourable.  Let  the 
beds  be  made  up  of  tan  or  leaves  some  time  be- 
forehand to  ensure  a  steady  bottom-heat  of  85°  to 
90°,  as  getting  into  a  newly-plunged  bed  to  rock 
and  lift  the  plants  is  very  objectionable.  Err  on 
the  si'de  of  small  pots — say  10  inches  to  12  inches 
for  Queens,  and  12  inches  to  14  inches  for  Cayenms  ; 
use  pure,  rough,  fibry  loam — bone  dust  and  char- 
coal if  inclined  to  become  adhesive — ram  very  firm 
to  prevent  all  possibility  of  water  being  held  in 
suspension,  and  while  maintaining  a  moist,  grow- 
ing atmosphere  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  syringe, 
carefully  avoid  saturating  the  soil  until  the  roots 
begin  to  work  freely  through  the  new  compost. 
Keep  a  close  watch  upon  newly-potted  plants,  and 
place  some  very  light  shading  over  the  glass  for 
an  hour  or  two  on  bright  days.  Let  the  heat  in 
fruiting  pits  range  from  70°  at  night  to  80°  by 
day ;  close  with  sun-heat  at  85°  and  run  up  a 
few  degreeswithatmospheric  moisture  well  charged 
with  ammonia.  See  that  plants  in  flower  have  a 
brisk  circulation  of  heated  air  to  insure  perfect 
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fertilisation,  and  to  prevent  the  crowns  from  be- 
coming too  large,  as  is  often  the  case  in  close, 
dank,  ill-ventilated  pits. 

Vines.— Disbud,  tie  down,  and  stop  succession 
houses  as  the  Vines  advance,  and  remove  all 
surplus  bunches  from  free-setting  kinds  as  soon 
as  the  most  promising  for  the  crop  can  be  decided 
upon.  Early  Muscats  having  plenty  of  fresh, 
active  roots  working  in  inside  borders  may  also 
be  divested  of  ill-formed  bunches,  provided  a  fair 
percentage  of  the  best  are  left  to  choose  from  after 
the  Grapes  are  set.  Draw  the  points  of  the  bunches 
up  to  the  light  when  in  flower,  fertilise  with  Ham- 
burgh pollen,  and  let  the  heat  range  from  70°  at 
night  to  85''  by  day,  and  90"  when  solar  heat  is 
available.  Grapes  now  swelling  must  have  a  liberal 
supply  of  moi.sture  charged  with  ammonia,  and  as 
keen  easterly  winds  with  bright  sunshine  fre- 
quently prevail  in  March,  guard  against  checks 
from  draught  by  shutting  off  lire-heat  early  on 
fine  mornings,  by  timely  ventilation  and  by  early 
closing  with  sunheat  at  a  temperature  of  8.3°  to 
'J0°.  As  the  stoning  process  approaches,  allow  a 
free  and  easy  growth  of  laterals,  stimulate  the 
roots  with  warm  diluted  liquid,  and  aim  at  a  steady 
night  temperature  of  65°  to  68°  with  a  little  air. 
When  this  strain  upon  the  Vines  is  over,  sharper 
forcing  may  be  indulged  in  if  it  is  really  neces- 
sary, but  the  figures  I  have  just  named  are  quite 
high  enough  for  all  Grapes  which  do  not  come 
under  Muscat  treatoient. 

Late  hooses. — Endeavour  to  give  the  Vines 
as  long  a  growing  season  as  possible  by  shutting 
up  with  strong  sun  heat ;  syringe  the  rods  several 
times  a  day,  and  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  by 
damping  the  mulching  material  every  evening. 
Vigorous  young  rods  which  have  never  borne  fruit 
will  require  desteroos  handling  to  get  them  to 
break  evenly,  particularly  where  the  young  be 
ginner  has  been  led  or  misled  into  leaving  his 
canes  long  enough  to  carry  a  crop  which  his 
Tines  cannot  finish  ;  but  much  may  be  done  by 
tying  down  the  points  and  elevating  the  dormant 
buds  over  heaps  of  fermenting  material  placed  on 
the  borders. 

Haedy  fkuit. — All  arrears  of  winter  work,  if 
any,  must  be  speedily  gathered  up,  as  spring  ope- 
rations will  DOW  require  attention.  As  many  of 
the  recently  planted  fruit  trees  have  not  received 
a  thorough  soaking  of  rain  water  since  the  roots 
were  disturbed,  see  that  all  mulching  is  well  done 
before  they  suffer  from  the  effects  of  drying 
winds  and  bright  sunshine.  Tread  the  soil  firmly 
now  it  is  dry  before  the  manure  is  put  on, 
and  give  all  doubtful  trees  a  moderate  water- 
ing to  keep  them  going  until  the  sap  finds  its 
way  back  into  the  usual  channel.  Young  stone 
fruit  trees  intended  for  training  as  supernu- 
meraries must  be  treated  as  the  above,  and  if 
cutting  back  is  still  a  portion  of  the  grower's  creed, 
all  buds  must  be  pretty  well  advanced,  or,  better 
still,  the  work  may  be  delayed  for  a  year  before 
they  are  subjected  to  a  second  shock.  Where  in 
low  damp  gardens  the  topping  of  Raspberries  is 
put  off  till  spring,  cutting  back  may  be  performed 
in  April,  and  if  well  mulched  early  in  the  autumn 
a  hand-weeding  of  the  stools  will  complete  this 
part  of  the  garden  for  a  long  time,  as  digging 
amongst  the  roots  is  simply  barbarous.  Look  over 
Strawberry  beds,  remove  all  weeds,  spread  down 
the  mulching  and  rake  off  before  the  crowns 
become  too  prominent.  On  our  cold  damp  soil  we 
make  it  a  rule  to  lay  the  autumn  mulching  in 
ridges  between  the  rows,  and  after  dressing  the 
beds  with  soot,  the  manure  is  levelled  down  early 
in  the  spring — the  advantages  being  freedom  from 
slugs,  more  complete  rest  to  the  crowns,  and  a 
later  and  better  bloom  in  the  spring.  With  the 
exception  of  Pears,  which  bore  well  last  year, 
fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  in  this  locality  are  laden 
with  blossoms,  which  promise  to  be  bold,  vigorous, 
and  perfect,  and  so  far  the  season  is  highly  favour- 
able, provided  the  advice  to  protect,  which  teems 
in  every  journal,  is  not  carried  to  excess.  It  is  of 
course  well  to  be  prepared  for  an  emergency,  but 
covering  which  excludes  light  and  air  checks  and 
weakens  the  vital  energy  of  the  trees,  and  does 
more  harm  than   well   coped,  but   otherwise  ex- 


posed, trees  would  receive  from  several  degrees  of 
dry  frost. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Potatoes  should  now  be  planted.  Our  sets  have 
been  kept  on  shelves  in  a  well-aired  room  and  are 
in  fine  condition,  having  small,  but  stout  sprouts. 
The  varieties  are  Early  Frame,  Early  Hammer- 
smith, and  Empress  Eugenie,  but  the  bulk  consists 
of  Myatt's  and  Old  Ashtop.  We  merely  draw  the 
drills  and  lay  in  the  sets,  but  leave  a  slight  ridge 
above  each  row.  Other  operations  consist  in 
filling  up  blanks  in  Cabbage  and  Lettuce  quarters, 
and  keeping  the  soil  well  cultivated  between  the 
rows,  which  is  the  very  life  of  vegetation,  and 
which  should  receive  attention  on  all  favourable 
opportunities.  Now  is  about  the  very  best  time  to 
make  a  selection  of  Broccoli  for  seed  ;  take  only 
one,  but  let  it  be  the  king  among  them.  When 
in  flower,  sulphur  it  to  keep  off  insects.  We  have 
been  busy  cutting  up  all  old  stumps  of  Brussels 
Sprouts,  &c.  What  a  useful  vegetable  sprouting 
Broccoli  IS  !  Some  few  years  back  we  obtained  a 
stock  of  it,  and  capital  it  is.  We  also  grow  the 
white  variety.  Our  opinion  is,  that  it  is  not  so 
sweet  in  flavour  as  the  purple.  Our  early  spring 
Cabbages  will  be  in  time  to  succeed  the  above. 
French  Beans  are  the  only  vegetables  which  occupy 
much  space  under  glass  just  now;  they  are  very 
unprofitable,  but  cannot  be  dispensed  with  ;  there- 
fore, keep  up  a  stock  of  them  in  accordance  with 
the  demand.  Early  Peas  in  boxes  in  cool  houses 
are  just  now  little  pets,  Laxton's  Minimum  being 
dwarf,  prolific,  and  good  in  flavour.  When  the 
flowering  period  is  over,  mulch  the  boxes  with 
rotten  manure,  and  give  plenty  of  water — atten- 
tions which  the  Peas  fully  repay.  Early  Potatoes 
in  boxes  now  in  the  Peach  house  should  be  kept 
short  of  water;  only  just  enough  should  be  given 
to  keep  them  from  flagging.  We  sowed  our  main 
crop  of  Celery  to-day,  the  varieties  being  Major 
Clarke's,  Sandringham  White,  and  Carter's  Incom- 
parable Crimson. 
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SPRING  FLOWERS  IN  YORKSHIRE. 

So  far  north  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds  one 
cannot  expect  to  find  spring  flowers  so  early  as  in 
the  south,  but  it  is  surprising  how  by  judicious 
planting  Mr.  Wood,  of  Kirkstall,  manages  to  in- 
duce them  to  make  such  a  show  as  they  do  even 
thus  early.  His  garden  may  be  said  to  be  a  nur- 
sery rather  thanapleasure  garden,  inasmuch  as  the 
choicest  perennial  plants  of  temperate  latitudes 
are  nursed  into  such  perfection  as  is  rarely  seen. 
This  is  done  by  imitating  as  closely  as  possible 
the  conditions  under  which  each  specimen  is 
found  naturally.  Arenarias  are  to  be  found  here  on 
their  native  stones  ;  Cypripedium  spectabile  and 
other  bog-loving  plants  in  the  closest  semblance 
of  a  bog  that  can  be  made;  sun- loving,  shade- 
loving,  lime,  peat, 'sand,  and  loam-loving  subjects, 
each  and  all  find  their  home  comforts  assiduously 
studied.  Hardy,  alpine,  and  perennial  plants  are 
grown  on  a  series  of  hillocks,  rocks,  or  raised  and 
sunken  beds,  according  to  individual  requirements, 
but  all  in  such  a  natural  ungeometrical  manner  as 
to  give  one  an  impression  of  being  once  more  in  a 
true  old  English  garden.  The  firm  walks  made  of 
red  shale  are  chiefly  margined  with  irregular 
stones  from  the  adjoining  woods,  and  quite  over- 
grown by  dense  carpets  of  Sedums  and  Saxi- 
frages ;  these  run  into  the  walks  and  mix  with  the 
shale,  whilst  at  the  back  they  melt  off  into  beds  of 
the  choicer  alpines.  Over  one  of  these  walks  four 
tree  trunks  meet  at  their  points,  and  up  these  climb- 
ing Roses  are  trained,  but  we  do  not  tail  to  observe 
they  are  planted  at  some  distance  from  the  base 
of  each  tree,  tlius  avoiding  the  danger  of  fungoid 
growth.  Another  walk  is  arcaded  the  whole  of 
its  length  with  Roses,  Clematises,  and  American 
Blackberries,  the  beautiful  cut  leaves  of  the  latter 
rendering  them  particularly  suitable  for  such  a 
purpose,  leaving  their  fruit  out  of  the  question, 
and    for    that   alone  they    are    most    valuable. 


All  the  Ivies,  from  heart-shaped  leaves  6  inches 
long  to  the  diminutive  Bird's-foot  variety  are 
here,  and  also  Daffodils  from  minor  to  Emperor; 
Primulas  are  here  growing  in  confusing  multi- 
tudes, each  surrounded  by  a  barrier  of  fine  sand, 
an  effectual  protection  against  slugs,  snails,  and 
worms,  tor  who  ever  saw  a  slug  travel  a  foot  over 
sharp  sand  ?  Sand  and  leaf-mould,  indeed,  meet 
one's  gaze  nearly  everywhere.  Mr.  VV^ood  uses  both 
extensively.  Iris  persica  produces  blooms  more 
beautiful  than  those  of  any  Orchid,  and  it  forms  a 
good  succession  to  the  lovely  Netted  Iris,  which 
here  comes  unusually  brilliant  and  deeply  coloured. 
Hellebores,  hybrid  and  other  kinds  ;  Primulas  of 
various  sorts.  Sec. ;  Saxifraga  oppositifolia  and 
other  sorts ;  Daffodils,  Squills,  Crocuses,  and 
Hepaticas  were  all  finely  in  bloom  here  the  other 
day,  and  every  week  now  adds  to  the  display.  In- 
deed, where  hardy  plants  are  grown  largely,  as 
they  are  here,  from  Tritoma  Dvaria,  through  the 
Hellebores,  Winter  Aconites,  and  Snowdrops, 
which  bind  autumn  to  spring,  our  gardens  may 
always  be  things  of  floral  beauty  without  glass  or 
protecting  frames  ;  each  specimen  will  reappear  at 
its  appointed  time,  wanting  little  care  and  re- 
maining a  joy  for  ever.  I  need  only  name  such 
things  as  old  walls  clothed  with  Mosses,  Ivies,  and 
Houseleeks;  beds  of  Clematises,  edged  with 
Euonymus  radicans;  columns  of  Jackman's  Cle- 
matis and  edgings  of  Gentiana  acaulis,  to  show 
that  natural  gardening  is  conscientiously  carried 
out  at  Woodville.  R.  A.  H.  G. 

Horiforth,  near  Leeds, 


LONG-LASTING  ANNUALS. 

The  object  of  the  following  remarks  is  to  direct 
attention  to  a  few  annual  flowers  that  last  long  in 
blossom.  It  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  those  who 
require  large  numbers  of  summer  flowering  plants 
for  beds  and  borders  do  not  avail  themselves  of 
annual  flowers  so  much  as  they  might  do,  con- 
sidering the  little  trouble  involved  in  raising  them 
and  the  variety  which  they  afford  both  in  growth 
and  flower.  'They  ought  certainly  to  deserve  a 
better  fate  than  is  generally  assigned  to  them  ; 
they  are  often  sown  where  the  soil  is  poor,  and 
where  most  of  the  moisture  which  it  contains  is 
sucked  out  of  it  by  the  roots  of  other  plants.  In 
the  cultivation  of  annuals,  it  is  of  primary  im- 
portance that  the  position  be  open  to  the  sun,  and 
that  the  soil  be  as  well  prepared  as  if  it  were  re- 
quired for  zonal  Pelargoniums.  These  conditions, 
moreover,  will  avail  but  little  if  the  common  error 
is  committed  of  allowing  the  plants  to  be  too  much 
crowded.  Two-thirds  of  the  annual  flowers  sown 
by  the  inexperienced  are  allowed  to  stand  too 
thickly  on  the  ground ;  the  result  is,  that  the 
plants  do  not  attain  their  true  character ;  they  are 
puny  in  growth,  and  consequently  short-lived. 
In  one  sense  it  is  a  misfortune  that  annual  flower 
seeds  are  so  cheap,  as  their  very  cheapness  favours 
thick  sowing.  The  seeds  of  annuals  vary  a  good 
deal  in  size,  and  to  sow  all  at  one  depth  would  be 
to  invite  failure.  The  smallest  seeds  should  be 
sown  on  the  surface,  which  should  first  be  made 
level  with  the  back  of  a  trowel,  and  the  seeds 
scattered  thinly  all  over  the  part  made  smooth  ; 
some  sifted  soil  should  then  be  lightly  sprinkled  over 
them.  The  seeds  of  Sweet  Peas,  Convolvuluses, 
Lupines,  Candytufts,  and  all  others  of  similar  size 
should  be  sown  in  drills  varying  in  depth  from  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch,  according  to  their 
size.  Most  annual  flowers,  too,  are  greatly  benefited 
by  havingall  theirseeds  picked  off,  especially  Sweet 
Peas,  Convolvuluses,  Nasturtiums,  Candytufts,  and 
all  other  vigorous  growers  on  which  the  seed 
vessels  are  sufficiently  prominent  to  be  capable 
of  being  removed  without  too  much  looking  after, 
and,  like  many  other  subjects,  they  are  greatly 
benefited  by  copious  watering  in  dry  weather. 

Portulacas. — These  are  remarkable  for  the 
brilliancy  and  variety  of  their  flowers.  Given  a 
suitable  compost  in  which  to  grow,  and  there  is  no 
other  annual  flower  that  can  be  had  with  so  little 
trouble  that  is  so  rich  in  colouring.  They  are, 
however,  rather  peculiar  as  regards  their  require- 
ments ;  they  must  have  a  position  exposed  to  the 
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sun,  and  they  must  be  accommodated  with  a  com- 
post containing  equal  parts  old  lime  dust,  or  rather 
old  mortar,  sand,  and  soil.  This  compost  must  be 
well  mixed  together,  and  laid  on  the  surface  of 
the  bed  3  inches  thick.  In  this  mixture  Portulaoas 
will  thrive  much  better  than  if  planted  in  common 
soil.  With  reference  to  varieties,  there  are  both 
double  and  single  ;  for  bedding  purposes  the 
single  is  to  be  preferred.  Of  these  there  are  about 
eight  varieties  that  are  sufficiently  distinct.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  have  them  all  separate,  and  mix 
the  seed  all  together  before  sowing.  Early  in  April 
prepare  some  4-inch  pots,  have  them  drained,  and 
half  filled  with  potting  soil,  filling  up  the  re- 
maining space  with  the  same  kind  of  material  as 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  bed  ;  in  this  the  seed  may 
be  sown,  about  a  dozen  seeds  in  each  pot,  and 
very  lightly  covered  with  sandy  soil.  The  pots 
may  then  have  a  gentle  watering,  and  be  taken  to 
a  warm  shelf  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  As  these 
plants  in  all  stages  of  growth  are  impatient  of  too 
mnch  moisture,  the  seed  pots  had  better  be  shaded 
with  sheets  of  paper  until  the  plants  appear.  It 
mast,  however,  be  understood  that  the  seeds  can- 
not germinate  in  dry  dnst ;  an  occasional  watering 
will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  keep  the  soil  moist. 
The  plants  must  be  kept  growing  in  a  warm  house 
nntil  the  end  of  May  ;  they  should  then  be  taken 
to  a  cold  frame,  where  the  lights  can  be  taken  off 
during  the  daytime ;  a  week  of  such  hardening 
will  prepare  them  for  pHnting.  The  plants 
should  be  turned  out  of  their  pots  without 
being  disturbed,  and  as  they  are  not  strong- 
growing  subjects,  the  pots  ought  not  to  be 
placed  more  than  7  inches  apart  each  way.  If 
the  weather  should  be  very  dry  at  planting  time,  a 
little  water  can  be  given  to  settle  the  soil  about 
their  roots  ;  in  ordinary  summers  they  will  want 
no  further  help  from  the  watering-pot.  In  hot 
dry  corners  near  the  house  where  low-growing 
plants  are  admissible  (for  they  do  not  rise  more 
than  2  inches  above  the  surface),  these  plants  will 
thrive  whore  many  others  would  fail  and  at  the 
same  time  give  no  trouble. 

GoDETiAS. — Not  many  annuals  are  more  strik- 
ing than  the  Godetias.  The  individual  flowers  are 
sufficiently  large  to  be  attractive,  and  these  are 
produced  with  such  freedom,  that  the  beauty  of 
the  plants  does  not  wane  from  the  beginning  of 
July  until  late  in  the  autumn.  For  small  beds  or 
for  clumps  in  the  mixed  border  they  are  eminently 
suited.  The  main  point  in  their  management  is 
to  keep  them  always  growing,  and  then  plenty  of 
flowers  will  sure  to  be  the  result.  To  accomplish 
this  all  the  seed  vessels  must  be  picked  off  as  soon 
as  they  appear,  and  they  must  be  given  a  good 
soil  and  plenty  of  water  during  dry  weather,  es- 
pecially in  the  months  of  August  and  September. 
If  required  to  make  a  bed,  the  seed  should  be  sown 
in  a  pan  early  in  April,  and  the  plants  brought  on 
in  pots  under  glass  in  a  temperature  of  about  00°; 
they  may  be  either  put  in  3-inch  pots,  one  in  each, 
or  half  a  dozen  may  be  pricked  out  round  a  6-inch 
pot.  In  the  last  week  in  May  they  may  be  turned 
out  in  the  bed  about  6  inches  apart  all  ways.  The 
best  varieties  are  Lady  Albemarle,  crimson  ;  Rosea 
alba,  crimson  and  white ;  and  The  Bride.  For  the 
mixed  border  the  seeds  may  be  sown  early  in 
April  where  the  plants  are  to  flower.  As  soon  as 
they  attain  a  height  of  3  inches  they  should  be 
thinned  out  to  4  inches  apart. 

Alonsoa  linipolia.— This  is  not  a  particularly 
striking  plant,  but  being  a  continuous  bloomer 
and  different  in  habit  from  the  others,  I  have 
selected  it  for  the  sake  of  variety.  It  produces  innu- 
merable scarlet  blossoms  on  short  sturdy  branches, 
pleasing  if  not  showy.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
heat  in  March,  and  the  plants  brought  on  in  a  hot- 
bed until  the  middle  of  May,  when  they  may  have 
cooler  quarters  preparatory  to  being  planted  out. 
To  be  successfully  used  for  beds,  each  plant 
ought  to  be  well  established  in  a  3-inch  pot  by  the 
end  of  May,  when  they  may  be  hardened  off  and 
put  out  in  the  bed  a  week  later  This  Alonsoa 
is  hardly  showy  enough  for  large  mixed  borders. 

LiNUM  GRANDIFLORUSI  is  admirably  suited  for 
bedding,  as  it  commences  to  flower  in  July,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  far  into  the  autumn.     Its 


growth  is  light  and  elegant,  and  it  produces  its 
blossoms  so  freely  that  it  makes  an  effective  small 
bed.  It  looks  best,  perhaps,  in  a  round  bed,  with 
thecentre  somewhat  raised.  The  flowers  being  scar- 
let, a  band  of  blue  Lobelia  maybe  placed  next  to 
it,  and  then  an  edgingof  Golden  Feather  Fjrethrum. 
Thus  arranged,  a  pleasing  effect  will  be  the  result. 
As  regards  cultivation,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  it  requires  a  fairly  rich  soil  and  plenty  of 
water  in  dry  weather.  It  is  one  of  those  subjects 
that  do  not  transplant  well  if  sown  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  necessary  to  disturb  its  root  very  much. 
Being  a  hardy  annual,  it  may  be  sown  early  in 
April  in  warm  positions,  but  I  have  never  been 
able  to  do  much  with  it  for  bedding  purposes,  i.e., 
when  sown  where  it  is  to  flower,  as  it  begins  to 
bloom  too  late  ;  I  therefore  prefer  to  sow  half-a- 
dozen  seeds  in  a  3-inch  pot  about  the  middle  of 
April  and  raise  the  plants  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame. 
The  number  of  pots  to  be  sown  must  depend  on 
the  size  of  the  bed  to  be  filled;  the  pots  need  not 
be  drained.  If  they  are  filled  to  within  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  any  ordinary 
potting  soil  that  has  been  first  sifted  and  the 
seeds  covered  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  depth, 
they  will  soon  vegetate,  and  by  the  middle  of  May 
they  will  be  large  enough  to  plant  out.  They  may 
then  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  without  dividing 
them.  Plants  required  for  mixed  borders  mayalsobe 
raised  in  the  same  way,  but,  generally  speaking, 
the  plants  will  flower  sufficiently  early  if  the  seeds 
are  sown  where  they  are  to  flower. 

French  Marigolds  make  such  excellent  beds, 
that  one  cannot  afford  to  overlook  them  ;  their 
merits  are,  however,  pretty  well  understood  by 
cultivators.  In  regard  to  their  management,  I 
must  remark  that  it  is  not  advi.'able  to  sow  too 
early.  I  sow  about  the  middle  of  April  in  pans  or 
boxes  rather  thinly  in  order  to  give  the  young 
plants  room  ;  from  the  pans  they  are  planted  out 
at  the  end  of  May  where  they  are  to  flower. 
Tagetes  pumila,  also  closely  allied  to  these  Mari- 
golds, should  be  sown  at  the  same  time  and 
treated  in  the  same  way.  I  may  remark  that  this 
Tagetes  is  a  capital  substitute  for  yellow  Calceo- 
larias where  they  do  not  succeed,  or  it  may  be 
used  as  a  yellow  bedding  plant.  Independent  of 
any  such  consideration,  we  have  no  plant  amongst 
the  general  summer  bedders  that  lasts  so  long  in 
flower  as  this  Tagetes.  After  heavy  autumn 
rains  and  winds  it  remains  bright  and  cheerful. 
It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  in  a  sheltered  situa- 
tion it  defies  everything  but  frost. 

Convolvulus  minor.— This  is  unquestionably 
the  best  blue  hardy  annual  we  possess.  It  makes 
an  effective  small  bed  or  an  edging  to  a  large  one. 
The  seed  may  be  sown  where  it  is  to  flower,  or  it 
may  be  freely  used  for  mixed  beds  or  borders. 
J.  C.  C. 

AUTUMN  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

Harpalium  rigidum, — This  fine  Sunflower-like 
plant  blooms  from  the  beginning  of  August  till 
October  or  November,  and  is  one  of  the  very  best 
autumn  border  flowers — good  for  cutting  purposes 
or  for  beds.  It  grows  about  a  yard  high,  and 
flowers  freely,  the  individual  flowers,  in  good 
soils,  measuring  as  much  as  5  inches  across  or 
more.  It  is  propagated  by  division  of  the  root, 
and  by  cuttings  about  this  season,  taken  off  near 
the  base  of  the  plants.  It  should  be  in  every  col- 
lection. 

Coreopsis  lanceolata. — It  is  surprising  how 
many  of  the  autumn  flowering  herbaceous  plants 
are  yellow,  and  this  is  one  of  them — perfectly 
hardy,  like  the  Harpalium.  The  habit  of  the  plant 
is  neat  and  dwarf  as  regards  the  foliage,  but  the 
flowers  are  thrown  up  a  yard  high  and  come 
singly.  It  is  a  very  effective  plant,  and  the 
flowers  are  neat  and  good  for  cutting  also. 

Carnations. — These  have  been  mentioned 
among  the  summer  flowerers,  but  all  the  best 
double  forms  continue  to  bloom  till  late  in 
autumn.  Last  winter  being  mild,  we  gathered  in- 
dividual flowers  of  the  white  Clove  W.  P.  Milner, 
sent  out  by  Messrs.  Fisher  and  Sibray,  Hands- 
worth  Nurseries,  from  November  till  Jlarch,  and 


fome  of  the  blooms  were  wonderfully  fine.  Seed- 
ling plants  that  produce  single  and  semi-double 
blooms  always  flower  before  the  doubles,  so  that 
those  who  care  to  have  a  long  display  thould  grow 
single  kinds.  P.etween  the  common  border  Pinks, 
which  begin  to  flower  in  June,  and  the  Carnations 
which  succeed  them,  and  last  all  through  the 
autumn,  beds  or  patches  on  borders  may  be  had 
in  flower  for  several  months  every  year  by  plant- 
ing  both  sorts  judiciously  together.  Most  gardeners 
propagate  Carnations  every  year,  but  that  is  not 
necessary,  as  old  plants  will  live  for  a  number  of 
years,  only  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  peg  down  the  side 
limbs  close  to  the  ground,  and  cover  them  over  with 
rich  light  compost,  consisting  of  leaf  mould,  loam, 
and  sand.  The  shoots  will  root  into  this  and  grow, 
of  course,  more  vigorously  t  he  next  two  or  three 
years. 

Anemone  japonica  and  japonica  alba  and 
intermedia.— The  first-named  of  these  two  pro- 
duces rosy  red  flowers  the  size  of  a  crown-piece, 
and  the  last  pure  white  flowers,  as  nearly  of  the 
shape  and  size  and  appearance  of  a  single  Dahlia 
as  possible.  Anemone  japonica  alba,  the  white 
variety,  is  one  of  the  very  best  auiumn-flowering 
border  plants  known.  It  begins  to  flower  in 
August,  and  goes  on  flowering  till  November.  No 
hardy  plant  has  been  more  run  upon ;  even  al- 
though it  is  now  comparatively  common,  good 
plants  cost  Is.  apiece,  or  £6  per  100,  notwith- 
standing the  ease  with  which  it  is  propagated,  as 
every  bit  of  the  creeping  roots,  if  taken  up  and 
planted  in  autumn,  will  grow.  The  best  way  to 
manage  the  plant  is  to  plant  it  in  common  garden 
soil  and  leave  it  alone.  It  will  establish  itself 
the  first  year  and  flower  freely  the  next,  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so  for  twenty  years  on  the  same  spot, 
extending  the  while.  It  grows  well  in  a  poor  soil, 
but  both  flowers  and  foliage  are  much  improved 
by  good  culture.  The  r^d  sort  is  also  very  pretty, 
and  the  intermediate  variety,  between  the  white 
and  the  red,  is  the  most  vigorous  of  the  three, 
both  growing  and  flowering  stronger.  All  should 
be  grown  either  mixed  or  in  beds,  or  patches  by 
themselves. 

Gaillardia  hybrida  splendbns. — This  beau- 
tiful border  subject  is  not  well  enough  known 
yet.  It  produces  broad,  single,  yellow  flowers, 
nearly  6  inches  in  diameter  ;  but  the  striking 
thing  about  them  is  the  flamed  corona  that  en- 
circles their  centre,  and  projects  far  up  into  the 
petals,  giving  the  flowers  quite  an  unusual  and 
striking  appearance.  We  notice  that  imitations 
of  this  flower  are  now  produced  and  extensively 
used  for  different  purposes.  It  flowers  in  August, 
September,  and  October,  and  is  easily  grown  and 
propagated  by  division  or  cuttings. 

Lathtrus  latifolius  splendens.— Among 
the  flowering  herbaceous  Peas,  this  is  not  half 
well  enough  known.  It  produces  its  flowers  in 
erect  spikes  of  a  rosy  crimson  colour,  and,  once 
established,  the  plant  takes  care  of  itself.  It  needs 
something  to  cling  to,  and  hence  is  best  planted 
among  shrubs  or  near  trees  or  fences,  which  it 
soon  dresses  with  its  luxuriant  burden  of  pretty 
flowers.    It  thrives  in  any  common  soil. 

Calendula  officinalis  (Pot  Marigold) 
var.  Meteor. — The  common  Pot  Marigold  cannot 
be  called  a  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  bat  as  an 
annual  it  sows  itself  with  such  certainty  wherever 
it  happens  to  be,  and  flowers  so  freely  all  through 
the  autumn,  that  it  deserves  to  be  entered  in  the 
list  of  useful  border  flowers.  We  have  no  richer 
shade  of  yellow  than  the  Marigold,  which  con- 
tinues to  flower,  notwithstanding  frosts,  till  late  in 
the  year.  One  packet  of  seed  will  produce  several 
varieties  of  rich  yellow  and  all  degrees  of  double- 
ness.  There  is  a  variety  now  sold  named  Meteor, 
which  is  not  yellow,  but  of  a  creamy  colour,  and 
very  pretty,  comes  true  from  seed  and  is  very 
double.  Seeds  sown  at  any  time  in  spring  or  au- 
tumn, and  slightly  covered  over,  will  take  care  of 
themselves. 

Phloxes.— We  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the 
early  blooming  varieties  of  these,  and  have  now 
only  to  mention  the  late  kinds  of  the  decussata  sec- 
tion, which  blooms  all  through  August,  September, 
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and  October.  The  varieties  are  mostly  all  late 
flowerers,  and  the  colours  of  some  are  striking  and 
splendid. 

Tritoma  gkandis.— There  are  three  varieties 
of  this  plant,  but  grandis  is,  to  our  thinking,  so 
superior  to  the  others  as  well  as  hardier,  that  it 
seems  the  only  variety  worth  growing.  The 
Tritoma  is  popularly  known  by  many  as  the  Red- 


it  endures  the  winter  on  a  border  facing  south, 
and  invariably  dies  out  on  a  border  opposite, 
which  slopes  a  little  away  from  the  sun.  Rich, 
but  well-drained,  soils  suit  it  best;  in  a  damp  soil 
it  soon  perishes.  Once  planted,  the  roots  should 
not  be  disturbed,  as  it  is  only  when  the  stools 
grow  large  that  quantities  of  its  tall  (5  feet  or  C 
feet)   (lower-spikes   are  produced  in  abundance. 


hot  Poker  Plant,  a  name  that  describes  its  appear- 
ance when  in  flower  very  accurately,  for  the 
flowers  have  both  the  colour  and  shape  of  a 
rather  stout  poker  heated  to  a  bright  redness. 
The  Tritoma  is  hirdy,  but  during  the  past  ten 
years,  owing  to  the  cold  summers  and  winters  that 
we  have  had,  it  has  perished  in  many  places.  It 
is  just  about  as  hardy  as  the  common  Globe  Arti- 
choke, and,  like  the  latter,  should  always  be  pro- 
tected in  winter  by  dry  litter  or  leaves  tucked 
in  round  the  collars  of  the  plants.     Here  we  find 


]  and  then  a  single  plant  is  one  of  the  noblest  ob- 
jects in  the  garden  in  September  and  October ; 
but  it  is  when  a  good  mass  of  roots  are  planted  in 
one  place  that  it  is  seen  to  best  advantage,  the 
mats  of  tall,  flame-coloured  heads  producing  a 
most  imposing  effect. 

PAN3IE.S  AND  ViOLAS.  —  Abont  midsummer 
these  are  apt  to  run  out  of  flower,  especially  if 
the  feed-pods  aie  not  picked  oft  before  the?  flU. 
With  the  autumn  rains,  however,  the  plants 
recover,  and  produce  young  growths  from  thj  bas; 


of  the  old  shoots,  and  bloom  right  on  until  the 
end  of  October.  Much,  however,  depends  on  soil 
and  situation,  in  which  respect  the  Pansy  is  very 
peculiar.  In  some  places  Violas  can  be  depended 
on  for  continuous  bloom  all  the  summer  and 
autumn,  while  in  others  they  refuse  to  flower  after 
the  first  flush  is  over  in  June  and  July,  unless 
helped  by  mulchings  of  rich  manure  and  water- 
ings in  dry  weather. 

Nasturtium.  —  Like  the  Pot  Marigold  (Calen- 
dula), this  old  favourite  fails  to  be  mentioned 
because  of  the  facility  with  which  it  sows  itself 
and  holds  its  own  in  borders  that  are  not  fre- 
quently dug  deep,  to  the  destruction  of  many 
tnings.  We  have  known  the  common  Nasturtium 
sow  itself  regularly  for  nearly  twenty  years  on  the 
same  spot.  The  seedsmen  now  supply  many 
dwarf  kinds,  which,  if  sown  on  the  open  border, 
never  spread  far,  but  make  compact  little  tufts  of 
brilliant  scarlet  and  yellow  flowers  that  are  among 
the  latest  of  autumn  flowers,  while  the  scrambling 
varieties  are  escellent  for  covering  fences  and 
palings,  which  they  soon  smother  in  a  wreath  of 
foliage  and  flower,  even  in  situations  that  are 
neither  sheltered  nor  warm.  When  seed  is  sown, 
it  should  be  buried  in  the  soil  about  1  inch  or  2 
inches  deep  in  April.  Home-saved  seed,  gathered 
in  September  or  October,  always  produces  the 
finest  and  strongest  plants.  J.  S. 


Spring  bedding.— How  fresh  and  beautiful 
the  spring  bedding  looks  this  year  !  Some  Pansies, 
and  notably  Y'ellow  King,  have  been  blooming  all 
the  winter  in  favoured  spots  in  this  neighbourhood. 
At  the  Priory  gardens  especially  they  have  been 
exceedingly  vigorous,  and  a  bed  of  Primroses 
(Dean's  strain)  is  now  looking  grand.  Having 
legard  to  Mr.  R.  Greenfield's  success,  I  wonder 
these  improved  varieties  of  Primroses  are  not  more 
e.^tensively  grown  for  this  purpose  than  they  are ; 
they  are  simply  charming. — E.,  Warwick. 

lamene  Andreana  —  A  most  beautiful  new 
Araaryllid  discovered  and  introduced  by  M.  E. 
Andre  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Ambocas,  in 
Ecuador,  is  described  by  Mr.  Baker  and  illustrated 
by  a  woodcut  portrait  in  the  current  number  of 
the  Paris  Revue  Horticole  from  specimens  re- 
cently bloomed  by  the  introducer  in  his  Touraine 
garden  at  Lacroi.x,  and  sent  by  him  to  Kew  for 
identification,  where  it  has  been  found  to  be  new 
and  has  been  named  after  M.  Andre,  to  whom  we 
aie  indebted  for  so  many  beautiful  new  plants.  It  ap- 
parently most  closely  resembles  the  variety  figured 
in  the  Botuiiical Mttijdzine OTi\)\^ie  QZ'dl  under  the 
name  of  I.  tenuifolia,  but  has  apparently  much 
larger  flowers  of  the  purest  white  with  a  bright 
green  stripe  down  the  centre  of  outside  of  petals. 
The  flowers  afe  borne  singly  on  top  of  a  tall  stem, 
— W.  E.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 

Primula  dentlculata  —Several  pl.intaof  tliisgrovsing 
in  a  lierbaceou3  border  here  are  just  now  tlu-owing  up  some 
dozens  of  their  beautiful  heads  of  bloom.  In  favourable 
situations  out  of-donrs  this  Primrose  flowers  profusely.  It 
should  be  grown  in  every  hardy  plant  bed  and  border,  as 
well  as  in  pots,  in  which  it  Howers  beautifully  in  a  cool 
house  under  glass.— J.  MuiR,  Margam,  S.  Waiea. 

Tulip  Kelzer  Kroon.— For  decorative  purposes, 
whether  grown  under  glass  or  in  the  open,  there  is  pro- 
bably no  better  Tulip  than  this.  It  is  such  an  excellent 
grower  and  so  effective  when  in  bloom  that  a  single  flower 
is  quite  a  strildng  object.  The  colours  of  the  blossoms- 
vermilion  and  golden-yellow — are  very  showy,  and  the  in- 
dividual flowers  are  above  the  size  of  those  of  ordinary 
Tulips.-J.  C.  C. 

Garraway's  wtilte  Mignonette.- 'We  need  not 
stop  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  whether  this  is  really  a 
white  variety  or  not,  as  on  that  point  opinions  ditfer.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  has  sufiicient  merit  to  deserve  notice  on 
account  of  its  delightful  fragrance,  as  in  this  respect  I  be- 
lieve it  excels  all  others.  It  has  also  a  neat,  compact  hsbit 
of  growth,  a  matter  of  importance  whether  grown  in  pots 
or  in  the  open  ground.— J.  C.  C. 

Ipomsea  coccinea.— This  very  distinct  species  is 
classed  among  half-hardy  annuals.  It  bears  pretty,  bright- 
coloured,  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  of  a  rich  orange-scarlet 
colour.  If  lovers  of  this  plant  would  grow  it  against  a 
warm  wall,  instead  of  in  the  opeu,  as  they  do  the  ordinary 
forms  of  Convolvulus  major,  the  result  would  be  ranch 
more  satisfactory.  But  how  seldom  does  one  see  it  in 
gardens— too  seldom  for  so  charming  a  plant.— R.  D. 
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Pansy  Cliveden  Yellow. — I  find  this  to  be 
the  earliest  to  flower  of  all  yellow  Pansies  or 
Violas ;  1  therefore  use  it  largely  for  spring 
bedding.  In  the  middle  of  the  present  month 
March,  the  beds  in  which  this  Pansy  is  growing 
are  quite  bright  with  hundreds  of  flowers,  but 
of  course  a  mild  winter  and  warm  bright  spring 
weather  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  its  early 
flowering.  Nevertheless,  in  any  season  it  is 
always  the  first  to  make  any  show  of  flowers  ;  it 
possesses  yet  another  useful  property :  I  allude  to 
the  easy  way  in  which  it  can  be  increased  and 
the  stock  of  plants  kept  up.  We  lift  our  plants 
from  the  beds  late  in  May,  and  transplant  them 
again  on  a  north  border ;  early  in  August  they 
are  taken  up  and  divided  into  three  or  four  parts 
and  put  back  in  the  border;  by  the  time  we  want 
them  to  fill  the  beds  for  the  winter  they  have 
become  nicely  rooted,  and  move  with  compara- 
tively little  injury. — J.  C.  C. 

Narolasua  princepa. — In  answer  to  your 
question  (p.  224)  as  to  how  we  grow  Narcissus 
princeps,  allow  me  to  say  that  we  planted  it  first 
in  oar  wood  in  the  natural  black  soil  in  a  place 
exposed  to  the  sun.  It  flowered  fairly,  but  the 
flowers  were  not  large ;  we  then  dug  in  about  6 
inches  of  loam,  with  the  result  that  the  number 
and  size  of  the  flowers  were  much  increased. 
Anemone  fulgens  seems  rather  particular  as  to 
conditions  of  growth ;  we  have  it  in  three  situations 
— one  in  good  moderately  moist  loam  in  shade;  here 
it  flowers  fairly  well ;  another  in  fall  sun  in  damp 
loam ;  here  it  flowers,  but  the  growth  is  stunted. 
The  right  place  seems  to  be,  where  the  flowei 
brought  to  you  was  picked  from,  in  moderately 
moist  loam  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun. — George 
F.  Wilson,  Heatheriank,  Weyiridge. 


Kitchen    Garden. 


CABBAGES  AND  CAULIFLOWERS. 
If  Cabbage  seeds  are  sown  too  early  in  the 
summer,  the  plants  often  bolt  in  spring  instead 
of  hearting.  Several  of  ours  have  done  so  this 
year ;  their  seeds  were  sown  the  third  week  in 
July,  and  the  plants  were  put  into  their  perma- 
nent quarters  the  second  week  in  October.  It  is 
sometimes  desirable  to  make  a  sowing  about  the 
middle  or  end  of  February ;  in  that  case  procure  a 
large  seed-pan  or  box,  fill  it  with  light,  rich  soil, 
and  thereon  sow  thinly  and  cover  with  fine  soil, 
watering  at  the  same  time.  Place  the  boxes  in  a 
warm  greenhouse,  or  upon  a  hotbed  until  the 
seeds  germinate,  when  a  cooler  position,  and 
plenty  of  light,  and  ventilation  on  all  favourable 
occasions  should  be  provided  for  them  to  keep 
the  young  plants  from  becoming  drawn  up 
weakly.  When  large  enough  to  handle  let  them 
be  pricked  off  into  boxes,  or  into  a  prepared  bed 
in  a  frame.  Where  Potatoes  are  grown  in  frames 
or  in  pits,  a  few  Cabbage  seeds  might  be  sown 
amongst  them,  covering  them  thinly  with  soil. 
When  the  seedlings  have  made  their  third  leaf 
or  so.  prick  them  off  like  those  put  into  boxes, 
and  when  large  enough  transplant  them  into  a 
piece  of  rich  ground  in  a  sheltered  poiitioo  until 
they  can  be  planted  out  in  open  quarters.  The 
best  varieties  for  early  sowing  are  Heartwell 
Marrow,  Cocoa-nut,  and  Little  Pixie. 

Red  Dutch  Cabbage  — Many  defer  sowing 
this  variety  until  well  on  in  the  spring,  but  occa- 
sionally it  should  be  done  in  February ;  if  left 
until  April  when  seeds  of  other  Brassioas  are 
sown  the  crop  will  be  late,  and  fine,  close,  firm 
heads,  which  are  requisite  for  pickling,  will  not  be 
forthcoming;  in  some  establishments  Bed  Cab- 
bages are  cooked  the  same  as  other  hearting  Cab- 
bages. In  some  parts  of  Scotland  no  farmer's  or 
cottager's  garden  is  considered  complete  without 
a  row  or  two  of  Red  Cabbages.  Some  sow  them 
when  they  sow  their  Cauliflower  seeds  in  August. 
They  plant  the  seedlings  under  a  hand-light  or  in 
a  sheltered  position  at  the  bottom  of  a  south  wall, 
and  transplant  them  into  a  more  open  place  in  the 
spring  in  order  to  make  the  plants  strong  and 
stocky  before  planting  them  where  they  are  to 


stand.     Seeds  sown  in  February  require  the  same 
treatment  as  that  bestowed  on  ordinary  Cabbages. 

Cauliflowees. — Between  the  first  week  in 
March  and  the  end  of  April  make  one  or  two 
sowings  of  Cauliflower ;  after  that  it  is  useless 
sowing  Cauliflower  seeds,  as  we  are  almost  sure 
to  get  autumn  frosts  before  the  beads  come  to 
perfection,  and,  owing  to  the  tenderness  of  the 
plants,  they  seldom  yield  a  crop,  Veitch's  Autumn 
Giant  coming  in  to  take  their  place.  Several 
different  varieties  may  be  sown  at  once,  but  the 
two  best  sorts  for  late  crops  are  Early  London 
and  Walcheren.  The  latter  is  a  good  strong  grower 
and  not  so  liable  to  button  as  some  of  the  other 
varieties.  Seeds  sown  early  should  either  be  put 
in  seed  pans  or  boxes  in  light  rich  soil ;  place 
them  in  a  temperature  ranging  from  50°  to  55° 
until  they  germinate,  when  they  must  be  placed 
in  a  cooler  temperature.  Keep  the  plants  as  near 
the  glass  as  possible  in  order  to  keep  them  dwarf. 
As  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle,  prick  them  off 
into  boxes  filled  with  loamy  soil,  or  in  a  frame 
upon  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  giving  them  air  on  mild 
days.  After  being  well  hardened  off,  they  may 
be  planted  in  a  piece  of  prepared  ground  in 
some  sheltered  corner ;  plant  them  4  inches 
apart,  where  they  may  remain  until'  large  enough 
to  plant  out  in  the  permanent  quarters  in  the  open 
garden.  W.  Christison. 

Woodham  Hall,  Woking. 


VEGETABLE  MARROW. 

This  vegetable,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  exten- 
sively cultivated  of  the  very  numerous  Gourd 
family,  is  not  half  so  much  appreciated  as  it 
might  be.  Ornamental  Gourds  are  now  and 
then  seen  decorating  the  walls  and  fences  of 
cottages  and  gardens,  but  little  or  no  use  is 
made  of  these  in  this  country  for  culinary 
purposes,  although  they  may  be  preserved  in 
various  ways,  and  it  is  said  that  ripe  Gourds 
may  be  preserved  a  long  while,  and  pieces 
cut  out  of  them  for  use  when  wanted.  Gourds 
grow  so  freely  in  many  parts  of  England,  that  it 
was  once  proposed  to  plant  railway  embankments 
with  them  as  one  means  of  adding  to  the  quan- 
tity of  human  food.  The  variety  commonly  grown 
in  gardens  as  a  vegetable,  and  sometimes  cooked 
as  a*  substitute  for  Cauliflower,  is  the  common 
Marrow,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three  sorts. 
The  Long  Green  and  the  Custard  are  most  popular, 
and  the  first  named  is  the  more  useful  of  the  two. 
It  is  of  a  pale  or  yellowish  green  colour  through- 
out, 3  inches  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  about 
9  inches  long.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  fit  for  use  up 
to  that  size,  but  it  may  be  used  much  smaller,  only 
beyond  these  dimensions  it  is  not  fit  for  cooking 
purposes,  as  it  begins  to  seed  and  ripen.  It  grows 
freely  in  any  open,  sunny  situation  if  planted 
out  about  the  end  of  May.  In  the  north  the  plant 
requires  a  mound  of  gently  fermenting  materials, 
such  as  leaves  or  leaves  and  half-rotten  stable 
litter,  just  to  give  it  a  good  start ;  but  in  the  south 
such  assistance  is  not  necessary  to  insure  a  crop, 
although  it  promotes  earliness.  The  only  atten- 
tion the  shoots  need  is  occasional  thinning  out 
and  stopping.  The  strongest  shoots  should  be  led 
off  in  a  radiating  circle,  and  be  occasionally 
pinched  to  promote  fertility,  as  it  is  the  laterals 
that  produce  the  fruit,  and  these  are  soonest  in- 
duced by  pinching  the  points  of  the  main  limbs. 
To  encourage  a  constant  succession  of  fruits,  they 
should  be  cut  as  soon  as  fit  for  use.  All  the  orna- 
mental Gourds  are  propagated  and  grown  in  the 
same  way.  Seed  of  all  sorts  should  be  sown  in 
heat  not  sooner  than  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
the  young  plants  should  be  grown  on  under  glass 
till  fit  to  plant  out,  being  gradually  hardened  off 
previous  to  that  time.  The  Vegetable  Marrow  is 
a  tender  annual  that  cannot  have  a  too  warm 
situation  anywhere  in  this  country  out  of  doors. 
Warmth  is  really  the  main  secret  of  its  culture,  for 
it  will  grow  in  any  common  soil ;  if  light  and  rich, 
all  the  better.      W. 

AaparaRus  or  Buda  Kale.  —  Although 
these  are  sometimes  catalogued  separately,  I  be- 


lieve they  are  generally  considered  to  be  identical. 
We,  at  any  rate,  are  growing  three  varieties  of 
this  kind  of  Kale,  but  which  are  Asparagus  and 
which  Buda  I  cannot  determine.  All  are  ex- 
tremely hardy  and  serviceable  in  a  green  state, 
but  if  blanching  improves  them,  Mr.  Moore 
(p.  209)  will  have  done  good  service  in  calling 
attention  to  the  fact.  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
the  Kales,  the  sUghtly  bitter  flavour  being  very 
pleasing  to  many  people.  Besides  planting  out  a 
breadth  we  sowed  several  rows  between  the  late 
Peas  early  in  June,  and  lightly  thinned  out  the 
plants.  From  these  rows  we  shall  pick  abundance 
of  greens  till  June. — I. 

Sno-w's  'Winter  "White  Broccoli.— Just 

a  word  in  support  of  Jlr.  Gilbert's  note  as  to  the 
sowing  of  this  Broccoli  (page  197).  Although  I 
have  not  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  sow  so 
late  as  he  says,  I  know  at  great  cost  what  it  is  to 
sow  too  early.  In  accordance  with  our  custom, 
we  sowed  Snow's  White  Broccoli  in  a  frame  on 
slight  bottom  heat  with  the  first  sowing  of  Let- 
tuces, Brussels  Sprouts,  Cauliflowers,  &o.  They 
were  gradually  hardened  off  and  duly  planted  out, 
and  all  appeared  to  be  going  on  well  till  Septem- 
ber, when  we  saw  many  rough  straggly  heads 
coming  that  were  good  for  nothing.  These  were, 
therefore,  weeded  out  as  they  appeared,  and  by 
the  time  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  and  Veitch's 
Self-protecting  Broccoli  were  done — and  we  looked 
to  our  early  plantation  of  Snow's  Winter  White 
Broccoli — there  was  not  a  plant  left.  Luckily,  we 
had  made  later  sowings  all  from  the  same  packet 
of  seed  which  turned  out  satisfactorily,  so 
we  shall  not  attempt  very  early  sowings  of  that 
variety  again. — C.  W.  C. 

Brussels  Sprouts.— In  gardens  both  large 
and  small  Brussels  Sprouts  are  without  exception 
the  very  best  winter  vegetables  that  can  be  grown. 
Not  the  least  valuable  point  connected  with  the 
Brussels  Sprout  is  that  it  is  as  hardy  as  the 
common  curled  Greens,  these  two  having,  as  a 
rule,  withstood  oar  severest  winters,  when  all 
Cabbage  and  Broccoli  crops  have  perished.  The 
common  Cabbage  is  hardy  enough  in  a  young 
state,  but  when  full  grown  and  hearted  frost  soon 
destroys  the  large  heads,  which  rot  and  fall  to 
pieces.  Not  so  the  Brussels  Sprout ;  being  small 
and  hard,  it  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  frost. 
There  are,  however.  Sprouts  and  Sprouts.  A  ficti- 
tious value  is  attached  to  what  ai*e  called  large 
kinds,  which,  having  been  crossed  with  the  common 
Cabbage,  produce  heads  something  like  Coleworts 
in  size,  and  when  sent  into  the  kitchen  are  not 
used  as  Sprouts  at  all,  but  as  small  Cabbages.  The 
real  Sprout  is  not  much  larger  than  a  marble,  and 
as  firm  and  hard  almost  as  the  stalk  itself.  These 
are  the  sort  which  cooks  prefer ;  they  strip  off 
their  outer  covering,  cook  them  whole,  and  serve 
them  up  artistically  in  that  fashion.  When  cooked 
through  and  no  more,  such  Sprouts  melt  in  the 
mouth,  like  the  tenderest  Cauliflower,  and  are 
equally  good.  The  imported  Brussels  Sprout  is 
the  typical  kind  — tall-stemmed  and  productive  ; 
but  plants  vary  a  good  deal,  some  producing  a 
stem  from  .3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  and  clothed  with 
Sprouts,  while  on  others  they  are  open  and  rosette- 
like,  and  of  no  use.  If  seeds  are  saved  from  the 
best  forms  for  a  few  years  a  good  variety  will  soon 
get  fixed.  Of  the  productiveness  of  Brussels 
Sprouts  little  need  be  said.  They  may  be  planted 
a  good  deal  closer  in  the  ground  than  Broccoli, 
and  each  plant  will  yield  a  dish  of  Sprouts  for 
several  persons,  and  good  stalks  much  more. — 
J.  S.  W. 

SHORT  NOTES.— KITCHEN. 


Scotch  Kale. — "We  send  you  a  specimen  of  our  new 
Jloss  Curled  Kale,  which  we  believe  to  be  one  of  the  hand- 
somest varieties  in  cultivation  both  as  regards  coloiu'  and 
form.— Jame^  garter  A-  Co.,  Bvjh  Bolborn. 

%*  Beautifully  curled  and  good  in  colour. — ED. 

Potato  Lifeffuard.— Seeing:  in  THEGAPDENof  March 
1  a  tavoiirHlile  notice  of  this  Potato  by  "  W.  W.  H.,"  allow 
me  to  inform  Iiim  that  it  was  raised  in  Fyvie.  near  to  me, 
by  Mr.  f^im,  an  indefatiiiahle  hybridiser,  who  was  also  the 
raiser  of  Heather  Bell  and  Tifties'  Annie — a  man  much 
better  kno\vn  by  his  research  in  the  animal  than  in  the 
vegetable  world.— fiOBERT  FAKyOHAR,  Fi/oie  Cattle. 
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Clipping  Box  edgings.— Now  is  the  time 
to  dress  these,  and  to  have  them  in  proper  order 
they  must  be  dressed  annually.  From  .S  inches 
to  i  inches  high  and  the  same  in  width  at  the  base 
are  the  right  dimensions  for  them.  When  very 
tall  and  wide  they  take  up  too  much  space  and 
afford  ready  shelter  for  all  kinds  of  small  vermin. 
In  cutting  them,  the  sides  may  be  run  quickly 
over  with  an  old  scathe  blade,  and  the  top  should 
be  clipped  neat  and  level  with  the  shears.  When 
the  clippings  fall  on  the  soil,  they  require  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  labour  to  get  them  cleared 
up,  but  if  a  long,  thin,  wide  board  is  laid  on  the 
soil  close  to  the  Box  the  clippings  will  fall  on  this, 
are  turned  on  to  the  walk,  and  are  easily  swept  up. 
The  board  should  be  shifted  onwards  as  the  cutting 
proceeds. — J.   MuiR. 

Globa  Artichoke. — This  is  a  somewhat  ne- 
glected vegetable,  being  grown  sparingly  in  English 
gardens,  and  in  many  not  at  all,  while  with  our 
neighbours  the  French  it  is  a  speciality.  It  is  an 
excellent  vegetable  and  easily  grown,  thriving  in 
any  exposed  situation,  and  very  productive,  pro- 
vided the  heads  are  cut  off  and  used  as  fast  as  they 
get  ready ;  if  left  to  ripen  on  the  plant  they 
exhaust  it,  and  no  more  are  produced  that  season. 
When  cut  regularly  they  are  produced  in  succession 
for  a  good  while.  Heads  are  unfit  for  culinary 
purposes  after  the  flowers  expand ;  hence  the 
indifferent  opinion  entertained  of  this  vegetable 
through  these  being  cooked  after  they  have  passed 
the  proper  stage,  when  they  are  tender  and 
delicious.  In  Scotland  the  young  heads  of  certain 
Thistles  are  peeled  and  eaten  in  the  same  way. 
These  Thistles  much  resemble  the  Artichoke,  to 
which  they  are  related.  Globe  Artichokes  should 
be  planted  out  in  good  soil,  and  about  4  feet 
asunder,  and  plantations  should  be  frequently 
renewed  by  division  of  the  roots  or  by  seeds.  Old 
plants  produce  the  earliest  crops,  the  spring  plan- 
tation coming  in  a  little  later,  and  providing  a 
supply  in  autumn.  Seedlings  raised  in  spring  and 
planted  out  early  in  summer  make  the  finest  plants 
and  produce  the  largest  and  most  succulf  nt  crowns. 
We  saw  a  plantation  of  seedlings  last  autumn 
that  were  about  7  feet  high,  the  usual  height  of 
the  plant  being  about  4  feet  or  .5  feet.  The  plants 
were,  however,  growing  in  deep  and  rich  ground. 
An  orchard  is  a  good  place  for  a  plantation  of 
Artichokes,  and  sufficient  should  be  cultivated  to 
provide  a  fair  supply  of  crowns  as  they  are 
needed. — J.  S. 
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CULTURE  OF  BANANAS. 

The  Bananas  or  Musas  may  be  classed  amongst 
the  most  stately  and  distinct  of  all  fine-leaved 
plants.  They  are  quick  growers  and  always 
effective  where  sufficient  room  can  be  given  to 
allow  of  their  large  leaves  attaining  their  full 
dimensions  ;  and  where  there  is  not  space  enough 
to  admit  of  this,  their  cultivation  should  not  be 
attempted.  In  addition  to  their  attractive  appear- 
ance, too,  valuable  fruits  are  produced  by  at  least 
two  of  the  genus.  They  are  free  and  quick 
growers  and  readily  propagated  from  suckers, 
which  the  plants  when  strong  produce  freely  ;  if 
these  are  separated  with  some  roots  from  the  old 
plants  and  at  once  put  in  pots  that  will  admit 
them,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  soil,  and 
placed  in  a  temperature  of  from  65°  or  70°,  they 
will  grow  away  without  delay.  Good  fresh  loam 
with  a  little  sand  answers  for  them  ;  if  to  this  is 
added  some  bone  dust,  all  the  better.  If  the  suckers 
are  put  in  as  above  advised  early  in  the  spring, 
they  will  make  rapid  growth,  and  very  soon 
require  larger  pots  if  to  be  grown  in  this  way, 
which  for  ordinary  decorative  purposes  is  the  most 
convenient,  as  it  admits  of  the  plants  being  moved 
about  where  required  ;  but  it  cultivated  with  a 
view  to  the  production  of  fruit,  such  as  is  borne  by 
M.  Cavendishi,  they  will  succeed  much  better 
planted  out  where  their  roots  will  have  more  space, 
but  in  this  case  their  treatment  in  other  respects 
win  not  require  to  be  in  any  way  different  from 


that  practised  when  they  are  grown  in  pots  or 
large  tubs. 

Increase  the  heat  as  the  sun  gets  more 
power.  They  will  bear  through  the  summer  as 
high  a  temperature  as  most  plants  in  cultivation, 
with  plenty  of  water  to  the  roots  and  a  liberal 
admission  of  air  in  the  daytime,  syringing  them 
freely  overhead  in  the  afternoons  ;  no  more  shade 
is  required  than  such  as  is  found  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  leaves  scorching.  By  the  beginning  of 
July  they  will  most  likely  want  another  shift, 
which  should  be  into  pots  or  tubs  from  18 
inches  to  24  inches  diameter,  according  to  the  pro- 
gress that  has  been  made  or  the  size  they  are  wanted 
to  be  grown  to,  using  soil  of  a  turfy  nature  in  good 
sized  pieces.  They  will  now  grow  fast  and  require 
nothing  more  than  ordinary  attention,  as  already 
detailed.  During  the  winter  they  should  be  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  60°  in  the  night. 
With  care  to  prevent  their  large  massive  leaves 
from  getting  disfigured  they  will  keep  in  good 
condition  for  another  summer,  during  which  time 
they  not  only  are  commanding  objects  in  the  house 
in  which  they  are  grown,  but  are  very  effective 
when  set  in  large  halls,  vestibules,  or  similar 
places  where  they  can  be  allowed  to  remain  for 
a  short  time  in  summer.  They  are  quickly  grown 
up  to  an  effective  size,  for  which  reason  it  is  well 
to  keep  up  a  stock  of  young  plants  raised  from 
suckers,  as  advised.  By  the  use  of  manure  water 
they  will  do  with  but  little  root  room. 

Species. — The  undermentioned  are  the  best  for 
general  cultivation  :  M.  Cavendishi. — This  is  much 
the  best  where  fruit-bearing  is  the  object,  as  it 
does  not  grow  to  an  unmanageable  height— 5  feet 
or  6  feet— producing  massive  bunches  of  singular 
looking  fruit.  When  planted  out  it  can  be  had  in 
bearing  from  suckers  in  the  course  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  months.  A  native  of  China.  M.  coccinea, 
also  a  Chinese  species,  an  ornamental  plant  of 
moderate  growth  and  handsome  appearance.  M. 
Ensete  ;  this  attains  a  considerable  size,  has  a 
Palm-like  stem  and  very  large  leaves.  Introduced 
from  Abyssinia.  M.  vittata,  a  handsome  species 
of  medium  height,  from  St.  Thomas. 

Insects. — Musas  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
most  of  the  insects  that  affect  stove  plants,  yet 
their  comparatively  few,  but  very  large  and  smooth 
leaves  afford  little  shelter  for  them.  All  except 
scale  can  easily  be  got  rid  of  by  syringing  with 
tepid  water.  If  scale  appears  it  can  be  removed 
by  sponging.  T.  Baines. 

CASSANDRA  CALYCULATA  AND  OTHER 
SHRUBS  FORCED. 

Few  flowering  shrubs  are  more  useful  than  this, 
producing,  as  it  does,  its  pretty  white  bells  very 
early  in  the  season.  It  forms  a  small  bush,  at  most 
not  more  than  a  yard  high,  with  greyish  green 
leaves  and  pure  white  flowers  borne  in  great  num- 
bers from  the  undersides  of  the  arching  shoots,  so 
that  they  have  a  very  graceful  appearance.  Like 
most  of  the  Ericaceje  to  which  this  Cassandra  be- 
longs, it  prefers  a  somewhat  moist  spot  and  suc- 
ceeds best  shaded  to  a  great  extent  from  the  sun. 
It  is  a  native  of  North  America  and  the  colder 
parts  of  Europe,  so  that  it  is  quite  hardy  in  this 
country.  In  common  with  many  other  early  flower- 
ing subjects,  this  Cassandra  might  well  be  em- 
ployed for  greenhouse  decoration  in  spring,  as  by 
using  plants  of  this  class  little  or  no  forcing  is 
necessary.  They  flower  naturally  when  out  of  doors 
at  or  about  the  same  time  as  they  do  indoors ; 
therefore  slight  protection  just  sufficient  to  shelter 
them  from  frost  is  all  that  is  needed.  I  may 
mention  that  I  have  lately  employed  under  glass 
with  good  effect  many  hardy  shrubs  that  flower 
naturally  early  ;  thus  in  the  depth  of  winter  Chimo- 
nanthus  fragrans  and  Lonicera  fragrantissima 
were  just  as  much  appreciated  for  their  fragrance 
in  the  conservatory  as  on  the  wall  outside,  while 
they  were  safe  from  very  severe  frosts  which 
out  of  doors  would  have  cut  off  the  flowers 
had  they  occurred.  Belonging  to  the  same  class 
as  the  Cassandra  are  Andromeda  japonica  and 
floribunda,  both  of  which  I  have  found  useful 
under  glass,  where  some  pots  of  the  pretty  little 
Erica  carnea  were  also  used  as  an  edging  with 


good  effect.  They  flowered  beautifully,  but  the 
blossoms  were  somewhat  paler  than  in  the  open 
air.  From  the  tangled  mass  of  small  fibres  formed 
by  most  of  the  Ericaceae  they  can  be  lifted  and 
potted  without  injury.  Jasminum  nudiflorum  and 
the  Forsjthias  flower  well  under  glass,  as  do 
also  the  Laurustinus,  whose  blossoms  expand  purer 
white  than  when  grown  in  the  open  air.  Cydonia 
japonica,  when  intended  for  forcing,  should  be 
grown  in  a  sunny  position  in  order  that  the  wood 
may  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  the  flower-buds 
well  developed.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that 
hardy  plants  do  not  need  the  shelter  of  a  green- 
house, but  where  there  is  not  much  forcing  space 
at  command  anything  that  will  help  in  this  way 
is  useful.  While  on  this  subject  I  may  add  that 
a  short  time  ago  I  saw  a  specimen  of  the  large 
pinnate-leaved  Mahonia,  or  Berberis  nepalensis, 
planted  out  in  a  cool  conservatory,  and  a  hand- 
some sight  it  was ;  it  had  grown  and  flourished  so 
as  to  form  a  large  mass  ;  the  foliage  was  well  de- 
veloped, and  the  whole  crowned  by  clusters  of 
golden  blossoms,  which,  during  the  dull  days  of 
mid-winter,  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  in  the  house.  Alpha. 


FLOWERS  FOR  AUTUMN  AND  WINTER. 

Salvia  PiTCiiERi  -This  Salvia,  being  herbaceous 
in  character,  can  at  this  time  of  the  year  be  con- 
veniently increased  by  dividing  the  roots,  and 
where  large  plants  are  required  it  is  much  the  best 
way.  It  can  also  be  readily  increased  by  cutting?, 
which  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  the  young  stems 
have  grown  to  a  height  of  4  inches.  They  should 
be  inserted  in  sandy  soil  and  placed  on  bottom- 
heat.  The  best  way  of  obtaining  good  plants  is 
to  put  four  cuttings  in  a  3-inch  pot,  and  as  soon 
as  rooted  pot  them  on  without  disturbing  them, 
only  pinching  off  the  tops  once,  and  that  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  made  four 
joints  :  they  will  bear  pinching  to  any  extent,  but. 
like  Chrysanthemums,  the  later  they  are  topped, 
the  smaller  and  later  are  the  flowers.  With  cut- 
tings struck  in  March,  and  the  plants  grown  on 
under  glass  until  the  end  of  May,  at  which  time 
they  should  be  put  into  the  pots  in  which  they 
are  to  flower,  and  then  grown  on  with  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  the  open,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  spikes  of  bloom  from  6  inches  to  8  inches 
long,  but  if  the  plants  are  pinched  late  with  a 
view  to  get  them  dwarf,  they  will  only  produce  a 
few  floweis  on  the  top  of  a  spiry  stem.  I  find  it 
to  be  a  very  easy  plant  to  cultivate.  We 
have  just  shaken  out  our  plants  from  the 
pots  in  which  they  flower  (7- inch  ones),  and 
have  put  them  back  again  in  fresh  soil. 
They  now  stand  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they  will 
remain  until  the  end  of  May,  as  the  young  growth 
only  requires  to  be  sheltered  from  cold  winds  and 
frost.  When  the  Chrysanthemums  are  turned  out 
of  the  frames,  these  Salvias  will  go  with  them  and 
be  treated  in  the  same  way.  A  few  sticks  are  neces- 
sary to  support  the  growth,  which,  unfortunately, 
is  rather  unruly  unless  restrained.  This  is  the  only 
drawback  that  this  plant  possesses,  but  that  is  in- 
significant compared  with  the  value  of  its  charm- 
ing spikes  of  flowers  furnished  in  the  month  of 
October.  The  intensity  of  the  strong  tone  of  blue 
on  a  bright  day  is  not  the  least  of  its  merits. 

Plumbaoo  capensis. — This  is  another  admir- 
able autumn  flowering  plant,  but  it  requires  special 
treatment  to  induce  it  to  bloom  at  that  season,  and 
only  young  plants  can  be  thoroughly  relied  upon 
to  do  so.  These  must  be  obtained  from  cuttings 
struck  in  spring ;  the  half-ripe  wood  of  this  plant 
strikes  fairly  well.  Cuttings  of  it  should  be  in- 
serted in  peat  and  sand,  three  cuttings  being  put 
in  a  4-inch  pot.  They  must  have  the  benefit  of 
a  strong  bottom  heat  either  in  a  propagating  pit 
or  Melon  bed.  They  must  be  kept  close  and  shaded 
until  they  commence  to  grow,  and  then  they  may 
have  more  light  and  air.  When  they  have  madesuffi- 
cient  roots  to  bear  disturbing  they  should  be  shifted 
into  6-inch  pots,  just  as  they  are,  without  dividing 
them.  The  compost  for  this  shift  should  consist  of 
equal  parts  loam  and  peat  with  a  liberal  sprinkle 
of  sand  after  being  potted,  and  until  they  come 
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into  flower  they  must  be  grown  in  a  stove  tempera- 
ture, be  slightly  shaded,  have  plenty  oE  atmo- 
spheric moisture,  and  regular  syringing  night  and 
morning,  or  red  spider  will  attack  them.  It  is 
better  not  to  resort  to  pinching  off  the  tops  with 
a  view  to  get  bushy  plants,  be:;ause  they  do  not 
break  again  readily. 

Miniature  Asters  in  pots.— The  little  com- 
pact-growing Shakespeare  Asters  are  invaluable 
for  autumn  flowering.  Their  habit  is  so  dwarf 
and  they  produce  their  flowers  in  such  a  prettily 
formed  head,  that  they  are  very  suitable  either 
for  household  decoration  or  for  the  conservatory. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  about  the  first  week  in 


Begonia  Froebeli. — Although  this  Begonia 
has  not  yet  ousted  Zonal  Pelargoniums  from  the 
flower  garden,  as  was  at  one  time  thought  it 
would,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  capital  plant  for 
flowering  in  pots  for  early  winter  decoration.  The 
colour  being  a  brilliant  scarlet,  and  the  flower- 
spikes  produced  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be 
effective,  it  makes  a  useful  plant  tor  vases,  *;c. 
It  is  as  easily  raised  from  seed  as  any  of  the  varie- 
ties. Spring  is  the  best  time  to  sow  the  seed. 
It  should  be  raised  in  heat,  and  the  plants  grown 
on  all  summer  in  a  rather  close,  warm  house. 
The  seedlings  should  be  pricked  off  into  another 
pan    as     soon    as      large    enough    to    handle. 


roots  fresh  and  plump.  Complaints  are  sometimf  s 
made  that  this  Begonia  does  not  start  well  after 
being  rested.  When  such  is  the  case  the  tubers 
have  been  kept  dry  too  long.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
raise  plants  of  it  every  year,  for  they  are  always 
better  the  second  and  third  years  than  the  first. 
J.  C.  C. 

Bhodanthe  Mangleai. — This  makes  a  charm- 
ing pot  plant  as  it  becomes  perfectly  laden  with 
its  satiny  pink  blossoms,  and  is  a  fine  ornament 
for  placing  in  vases  in  room  windows  or  on  low 
shelves  in  the  front  of  a  greenhouse,  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  is  just  what  it  wants.     The  way  to 
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May  on  a  warm  border  out  of  doors,  and  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle  they 
should  be  transplanted  to  another  piece  of  ground. 
To  secure  good  growth,  this  as  well  as  other 
Asters  like  a  rich,  deep  soil  and  plenty  of  water 
in  dry  weather,  and  if  a  little  earth  is  drawn 
up  to  the  stem  it  helps  to  strengthen  them. 
The  time  to  lift  them  is  just  when  the  first  flowers 
begin  to  show  colour.  Have  some  5-inch  pots 
crocked  and  taken  to  where  the  plants  are  growing ; 
then  witha  trowel  carefuUylift  the  plants  and  drop 
one  into  each  pot ;  press  the  soil  about  the  roots 
and  apply  fresh  earth,  it  necessary,  to  fill  up  the 
pot.  Then  take  them  to  a  cold  frame,  shut  it  up 
closely,  and  keep  them  shaded  and  well  watered. 
At  the  end  of  a  week  gradually  inure  them  to  bear 
more  light  and  air  ;  in  a  fortnight  or  so  they  will 
get  established  in  their  pots  and  will  open  their 
flowers.  It  will  then  be  found  that  they  are  well 
worth  the  little  trouble  which  they  have  given. 


When  young  they  will  not  bear  the  full  force  of 
the  sun  ;  therefore  that  part  of  the  house  in  which 
they  are growicghad  better  be  shaded  thinly  during 
the  summer.  In  a  rich  soil  and  a  moist  growing 
atmosphere  they  will  grow  very  fast ;  one  half  loam 
and  the  other  half  leaf  soil  and  rotten  farmyard 
manure,  with  some  sharp  grit  to  ensure  porosity, 
is  a  very  suitable  mixture  for  them.  From  pans 
they  should  be  put  into  3-inch  pots,  and  as  soon  as 
these  are  filled  with  roots  they  should  be  shifted 
into  6-inch  pots.  If  grown  under  favourable  con- 
ditions, they  will  be  ready  for  this  last  shift  by  the 
middle  of  August.  P»y  the  middle  of  September 
they  should  have  more  air  given  them,  and  the 
shading  may  now  be  dispensed  with.  By  growing 
them  in  a  temperature  of  from  50°  to  55°,  with 
plenty  of  light,  being  near  the  glass,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  flower  all  through  the  dead  of  winter. 
After  they  go  out  of  flower  they  require  a  rest,  and 
the  soil  should  then  be  kept  just  moist,  to  keep  the 


raise  the  plants  is  to  sow  seed  in  pans,  and  place 
them  in  a  warm  frame ;  when  the  young  plants 
are  up,  they  should  be  potted  in  threes  in  6-inch 
pots,  which  are  quite  large  enough  if  the  plants 
are  kept  fed  with  weak  liquid  manure. — S.  D. 

5171.— Azaleas  not  fioweringf.— It  is  no 
uncommon  occurrence  for  Azaleas  to  behave  as 
your  correspondent  describes ;  many  kinds  push 
out  quite  a  cluster  of  young  shoots  immediately 
below  the  flower  buds,  and  if  these  shoots  are 
allowed  to  make  growth  unchecked,  they  soon 
smother  the  flower  bud,  which  dwindles  away  and 
drops  without  opening.  The  practice  which  we 
adopt  in  order  to  prevent  this  happening  is  to  re- 
move the  shoots  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough 
to  handle.  In  our  case  we  force  a  great  number 
in  order  to  have  the  earliest  in  bloom  by  Christ- 
mas, and  so  persistently  are  these  shoots  pushed 
out,  that  it  is  nece^isary  to  go  over  them  at  least 
once  a  week  and  remove  them.  .  The  quickest  and 
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most  satisfactory  way  to  do  this  is  to  take  the 
upper  part  of  the  twig  firmly  in  the  left  hand  and 
with  the  right  give  the  shoots  a  pull  partially 
downwards  and  also  sideways,  when  they  will 
separate  at  the  base  as  it  were  from  a  socket.  One 
shoot  only  must  be  removed  at  a  time,  but  after  a 
little  practice  the  operation  can  be  carried  out 
very  quickly.  The  treatment  accorded  his  Azaleas 
by  "W.J.  T."  appears,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  to 
be  perfectly  correct ;  but  if  they  have  been  allowed 
to  get  dry  at  any  time,  it  would  also  tend  to  cause 
the  flowers  to  turn  blind.— H.  P. 


SCREW  PINES. 
The  Pandanuses  or  Screw  Pines,  to  called  from  the 
screw-like  form  in  which  their  leaves  spring  from 
the  main  stem,  are  remarkable  for  their  elegantly 
curved  leaves,  which  reflex  with  a  regularity  that 
gives  them  in  either  a  large  or  small  state  when 
well  grown  an  interesting  appearance.  In  colour 
some  are  deep  green  with  a  reddish  brown  shade 
on  their  toothed  edges  and  sharply  spined  mid-rib, 
as  in  P.  utilis  or  P.  elegantissimos,  or  beautifully 
variegated  with  white,  as  in  P.  Veitchi  or  P.  javani- 
cus.  They  are  mostly  strong  growers,  but  several 
of  the  species  attain  a  much  larger  size  than  the 
rest.  The  majority  of  them  come  from  the  Lot  parts 
of  the  eastern  hemifphere ;  consequently,  they  like 
a  high  temperature. 

Pkopagatios.  —  They  are  increased  by  means 
of  suckers,  which  most  of  the  species  produce  more 
or  less  freely  from  the  main  stem  ;  if  these  are 
taken  off  in  the  spring,  a  few  of  their  bottom 
leaves  removed,  placed  singly  in  small  pots  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  halt  loam  and  sand,  stood  in  a 
brisk  bottom  heat,  such  as  would  do  for  suckers  of 
the  edible  Pines,  they  will  soon  emit  roots.  When 
VI  ell  rooted,  it  is  advisable  to  stand  the  plants 
clof  e  to  the  glass  where  they  will  get  a  full  volume 
of  light,  for  upon  the  leaves  not  getting  at  all 
drawn  depends  the  appearance  of  the  plants 
as  they  get  larger.  The  gieen-leaved  kinds  only 
require  as  much  shade  as  will  keep  their  leaves 
from  getting  injured  ;  the  variegated  ones  want 
more  shading,  or  the  white  portions  assume  an 
ugly  greenish  yellow  colour.  As  the  sun  ap- 
proaches its  full  power  the  heat  should  be  in- 
creased to  70°  or  75°  in  the  night,  with  10°  or  15° 
more  in  the  day  when  it  is  bright,  giving  air  each 
day  when  the  weather  will  permit,  and  syringing 
ihe  plants  overhead  in  the  afternoons.  By  the 
beginning  of  June  larger  pots  will  be  required  ; 
the  size  of  these  must  be  regulated  in  accordance 
with  the  difference  in  the  kinds  cultivated,  giving 
the  most  room  to  the  strongest  growers.  Drain  the 
pots  well ;  they  will  succeed  in  either  peat  or 
loam,  but  I  prefer  the  latter,  as  it  usually  favours 
more  robust  growth  as  well  as  higher  colour  in 
the  variegated  sorts.  If  more  root  room  is 
wanted  before  the  end  of  summer,  it  must  be 
given  ;  they  are  free-rooting  plants,  but  yet 
It  is  not  well  to  give  them  larger  pots 
than  is  necessary.  Reduce  the  temperature  in 
the  autumn,  and  discontinue  shading;  60**  or 
65°  in  the  night  will  be  enough  through  the  winter, 
with  5°  or  10°  more  in  the  day ;  at  the  same  time 
keep  the  soil  drier.  In  the  spring  again  increase 
the  warmth  both  day  and  night,  and  treat  gener- 
ally as  advised  the  preceding  .season,  giving  ad- 
ditional pot  room  as  it  becomes  necessary.  All 
that  is  required  further  is  to  follow  on  with  the 
treatment  advised  up  to  this  point,  giving  larger 
pots  from  time  to  time  as  the  roots  fill  those  they 
already  occupy.  When  the  specimens  get  old  and 
the  lower  leaves  fall  off  or  become  shabby  the 
1  eads  may  be  cut  away,  which  will  cause  the 
stems  to  break  out,  the  young  suckers  from  which 
can  be  taken  off  and  treated  as  advised,  after 
which  the  old  stools  can  be  discarded,  as  young 
plants  are  preferable. 

^  Species — The  undermentioned  are  a  few  of  the 
best  and  most  distinct :  P.  utilis. — A  very  strong 
growing  handsome  species  from  Bourbon.  Suit- 
able for  cultivating  in  a  big  house  where  its  large 
spreading  leaves  will  have  room.  P.  reflexns. 
— A  nother  strong  grower  and  one  that  attains  a 
very  large  size :  its   leaves   reflexing  much  gives 


it  a  distinct  appearance.  A  native  of  the  East 
Indies.  P.  elegantissimus. — A  free  growing 
kind  from  the  Mauritius,  with  handsome  foliage 
that  attains  a  considerable  size.  P.  graminifolius. — 
A  very  handsome  small  growing  kind  ;  one  of  the 
most  elegant  in  habit  and  suitable  for  growing 
where  the  larger  sorts  are  not.  P.  Vandermeer- 
schl. —  This  also  is  a  desirable  sort  that  attains 
a  medium  size.  P.  Veitchi. — A  beautifully  varie- 
gated species,  very  handsome  in  either  a  large  or 
small  state.  From  the  South  Sea  Islands.  P. 
javanicus  variegatus,  likewise  handsomely  varie- 
gated and  particularly  pretty  whilst  young.  When 
older,  both  this  and  P.  Veitchi  form  a  number  of 
crowns. 

Insects. — The  hard  texture  of  the  leaves  of 
these  plants  do  not  offer  much  attraction  to  insects 
generally,  and  they  aie  easily  kept  under  by  syring- 
ing. If  scale  affects  them,  sponging  must  be  re- 
sorted to.  T.  BAINE8. 

LATH  BLINDS  FOR  SHADING. 

"  J.  C.  B."  laments  that  no  one  takes  up  the  manu- 
facture of  lath  blinds,  such  as  are  used  in  France, 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek  ;  those  who  are  not 
satisfied  with  plants  badly  grown  require  nothing 
more  than  a  sight  of  these  blinds  to  be  deterred 
from  using  them.  They  have  frequently  been 
noticed  in  the  different  gardening  papers,  and 
many  growers  have  seen  samples  of  them  and 
tried  their  effect  by  going  inside  a  house  with  a 
few  yards  laid  on  the  roof,  which  is  quite  enough 
for  anyone  who  is  practically  conversant  with  the 
difference  existing  in  plants  grown  under  material 
that  admits  a  maximum  of  light  and  others  that 
are  grown  under  shading  of  whatever  kind  that 
does  not  allow  enough  light  to  pass  through  it, 
such  as  the  lath  blinds  in  question.  Many 
plants  grown  under  glass  are  subjected  to 
more  or  less  shade  that  would  not  require 
shading  at  all  if  other  matters  connected 
with  their  cultivation  were  what  they  should 
be.  In  the  cafe  of  Orchids,  or  other  plants  of 
considerable  value  that  need  some  protection  from 
the  sun,  it  is  sadly  mistaken  economy  to  use  any 
fixed  shading ;  this  I  have  often  urged  when  the 
question  of  shading  has  been  discussed.  On  half 
the  days  through  the  spring  and  summer  in  this 
country  no  shading  at  all  is  wanted  to  any  but  ex- 
ceptional plants,  cuttings,  &c. ;  anything  that  ex- 
cludes even  ever  so  little  light  from  plants  is  a 
positive  evil,  and  in  bright  weather,  during  the  long 
interval  from  dawn  of  day  until  the  middle  of  the 
forenoon  and  in  the  evenings,  much  mischief  is 
going  on  where  fixed  shading  is  uf  ed.  In  large  nur- 
series and  market  gardens  where  plant  houses  are 
reckoned  by  the  acre  fixed  shading  often  becomes 
a  necessity,  but  thin  whitewash  laid  on  with 
ihe  syringe  usually  effects  the  work,  and  does  it  in 
a  way  much  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  plants 
than  where  anything  of  a  more  costly  description 
is  used.  In  most  cases  the  structures  which 
the  growers  named  possess  through  position  and 
construction  admit  more  light  than  those  existent 
in  private  gardens,  in  addition  to  being  lower, 
with  the  plants  stood  much  nearer  the  glass ;  weak 
drawn-up  plants  will  not  do  for  those  who  grow 
them  for  sale,  as  such  does  not  fetch  more  than 
half  the  price  that  the  sturdy  well  grown  stock 
turned  out  by  the  market  growers  does. 

The  nature  of  wood  is  such  that  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  divide  it  thin  enough  to  admit  as  much 
light  as  the  threads  of  the  linen  or  cotton 
fabrics  made  for  shading  purposes  do,  and  these 
even  are  often  made  closer  and  thicker  in  both 
weft  and  warp  than  they  might  or  should  be. 
In  all  cases  the  whiter  the  material  the  better  it 
is  for  the  plants.  On  the  Continent  where  these 
lath  blinds  arc  in  use  there  are  not  so  many  days 
on  which  the  sun  ia  obscured  as  in  our  fitful 
climate.  T.  Baines. 

Moon  flower.— Can  anyone  give  the  botanic 
name  of  this  plant  which  was  sent  to  me  from 
Ceylon  last  year  ?  I  found  by  its  growth  that  it 
required  stove  heat,  in  which  it  perfected  four 
wWte  blooms  about  B  inches  in  diameter.  They 
opened  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and 


remained  open  through  the  night,  closing  about 
eight  or  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning.  The 
foliage  is  like  that  of  an  Ipomsea  in  shape  and 
size,  and  the  blooms  are  also  like  those  of  an 
Ipomasa.  I  was  able  to  save  two  seeds  which  have 
just  germinated ;  the  old  plant  died  back  to 
18  inches  from  the  pot  and  is  also  breaking  into 
growth.  The  flowers  are  beautiful,  though  we  do 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  devote  a  light  in  the 
roof  to  the  plant ;  I  shall,  therefore,  only  grow 
it  to  clothe  the  base  of  an  old  AllamanOa.— 
C.  A.  B.  W. 

*,*  The  botanic  name  of  the  Moon  flower  is 
Ipomica  bona-nox. — Ed. 

Pelargonium 'Wonderful.— This  beautifu} 
double-flowered  scarlet  Pelargonium  is  not  sower 
known  or  appreciated  as  its  merits  entitle  it  to  be* 
It  is  one  of  the  brightest  coloured  and  freest 
bloomers  of  all  the  double  section  with  which  I 
am  acquainted,  and  opens  its  flowers  as  freely  m 
winter  as  in  summer — a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance. Where  cut  flowers  are  in  demand  for 
button-hole  bouquets,  glasses,  or  table  decoration, 
this  Pelargonium  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the 
most  useful  plants  that  can  be  grown.  It  pro- 
daces  flower-trusses  as  freely  as  the  well-known 
Vesuvius,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  habit, 
but  it  has  this  advantage  over  that  variety,  viz  ,  it 
does  not  drop  its  petals.  Plants  treated  in  the 
ordinary  way  in  which  zonal  Pelargoniums  are 
treated  for  winter  flowering  will  give  satisfaction. 
They  should  be  got  into  their  flowering  pots  by 
the  middle  or  end  of  June,  and  set  on  a  bed  of 
ashes  out-of-doors  in  a  sunny  position.  They 
should  be  kept  well  supplied  with  water,  and  the 
flower-buds  should  be  picked  off  as  they  appear 
until  the  middle  or  end  of  September,  when  they 
should  be  housed  in  a  light  position  in  an  inter- 
mediate temperature,  allowing  abundance  of  air 
on  bright  days  and  a  little  stimulating  liquid  to 
those  that  are  pot-bound.  We  grew  twelve  plants 
of  P.  Wonderful  last  winter,  but  think  of  having 
five  times  that  number  next  winter,  so  much  are 
we  satisfied  with  its  good  qualities.— C.  W.  C. 

EjpacrlB  onoemseflora. — This  is  a  pretty 
species  of  Epacris  and  one  quite  distinct  from  the 
generality  of  cultivated  kinds.  The  growth  is  stout 
and  dense,  while  the  flowers,  which  are  short  in 
the  tube  and  more  widely  expanded  than  those 
of  most  others,  are  white  and  borne  in  great  profu- 
sion. It  is  a  native  of  moist  spots  on  the  elevated 
table  landsof  New  South  Walesand  was  introduced 
into  this  country  about  1822.  Pretty  and  distinct 
though  it  be,  this  Epacris  is  almost  unknown  out- 
side of  botanical  gardens,  one  reason  for  this  pro- 
bably being  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  propa- 
gate. Owing  to  the  succulent  character  of  the 
shoots  they  are  very  apt  to  decay,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  put  the  stock  plant  in  a  little  heat  in 
order  to  induce  the  shoots  to  come  weaker  or,  in  tech- 
nical parlance,  to  draw  them  out.  When  this  is  done 
they  root  fairly  well  it  treated  the  same  as  cuttings 
of  Heaths  and  similar  subjects.  A  good  bushy  little 
plant  of  this  species  is  now  in  flower  in  a  cool 
compartment  ot  the  T  range  at  Kew.  The  double 
flowered  variety  of  E.  onosmseflora  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Bull  some  few  years  ago,  and  has  been  by 
him  repeatedly  exhibited,  so  that  it  has  become 
somewhat  familiar,  though  it  was  only  distri- 
buted for  the  first  time  last  year.  In  this  variety 
the  flowers,  which  resemble  little  white  rosettes, 
are  borne  in  such  profusion,  that  the  shoot  is  com- 
pletely clothed  with  them,  and,  in  common  with 
most  other  double  flowers,  they  last  a  long  time  in 
beauty.  For  the  more  select  purposes  to  which 
cut  flowers  are  put,  such  as  wreaths,  button-holes, 
and  bouquets,  this  Epacris  will  be  found  to  be  very 
valuable.— H.  P. 

5172.— Seedling  Amaiyllises.— The  seeds 
of  Amaryllis  ripen  in  our  hothouses  about  the  end 
ot  July,  sooner  or  later  according  as  the  flowers  set, 
early  or  late.  When  the  seed-puds  open  and  show 
the  black  seeds  inside,  they  may  be  gathered  and 
laid  out  in  a  dry  airy  place  for  two  or  three  days. 
The  seeds  do  not  take  long  to  vegetate  in  a  gentle 
hotbed,  and  in  three  weeks  the  plants  may  be 
potted  off,  putting  about  a  dozen  in  a  5-jnch  or 
6-inch  pot.  The  pots  should  be  plunged  inatai.  btd. 
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and  at  that  season  of  the  year  (September)  but 
little  artificial  heat  will  be  required.  We  grow 
oar  plants  in  what  might  be  termed  a  cool  stove 
temperature.  The  plants  will  require  just  enough 
water  daring  the  winter  to  keep  the  soil  from 
becoming  dust-dry,  and  in  January  they  may  be 
repotted,  this  time  three  plants  in  5-inch  and  G-inch 
pots.  The  plants  will  not  be  large  at  this  time, 
but  they  will  make  good  sized  bulbs,  some  of  them 
as  large  as  hen's  eggs.  They  require  the  same 
treatment  daring  summer  as  the  ordinary  stock, 
and  should  be  allowed  to  rest  in  winter  by  the 
house  being  kept  at  a  greenhouse  temperature, 
water  being  entirely  withheld.  At  potting  time  in 
January  each  bulb  should  be  potted  separately, 
using  the  same  sized  pots  as  heretofore.  A  few  of 
these  will  liower  during  the  season  ;  indeed  there 
are  some  producing  strong  flowering  stems,  with 
four  flowers  on  each  in  our  own  garden  at  this 
moment,  the  seeds  of  which  were  not  ripened  until 
August,  1882,  so  that  these  strong  flowering  plants 
have  been  produced  from  the  seeds  in  nineteen 
months.  As  a  rule  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of 
the  plants  will  flower  in  eighteen  or  nineteen 
months  from  the  time  of  sowing. — J.   Douglas 


Orchids, 

Deudrobium  Wardlanum.— There  is  a  good  deal  of 
variation  in  this  Dendrobe,  some  being  remarkable  lor  size, 
as,  for  instance,  that  which  we  noticed  last  week.  Now  we 
have  before  us  a  form  remarkable  for  the  high  colouring  of 
the  tips  of  the  sepals  and  lip.  These  flowers  were  sent  by 
Mr.  W.  C.  Walker,  of  Oakleigh  Park,  Whetstone,  who 
assuredly  possesses  a  very  good  variety  of  this  Orchid. 

Spot  In  Orchids. — I  have  a  few  Orchids 
some  of  which  have  been  and  are  affected,  as  you 
see  the  enclosed  leaf.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
what  the  disease  is  and,  if  possible,  the  remedy  for 
it  ?  It  began  with  a  Vanda  ccerulea,  but  is  now  ex- 
tending to  some  of  my  Cattlejas,  and  some  appa- 
rently healthy  plants  are  being  attacked  by  it. — 
W.  L. 

*,*  Your  Vanda  coeralea  and  Cattleyas  are  badly 
attacked  by  the  disease  known  to  Orchid  growers 
as  black  spot.  It  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  a 
fungus  named  Protomyces  concomitans.  Some- 
times the  spots  are  livid  in  colour  and  altogether 
moister  than  your  examples  ;  in  these  latter  speci- 
mens the  fungus  is  best  seen.  The  parasite,  how- 
ever, is  very  distinct  within  the  black  spots  on  the 
leaves  sent  by  you.  No  cure  is  known,  the  sub- 
ject having  never  been  worked  out.  The  better 
plan  is  to  carefully  cut  away  the  blackened  leaves 
and  destroy  them,  as  the  reproductive  bodies  be- 
longing to  the  fungus  are  in  the  tissues. — W.  G.  S. 

Oattleyas  from  Southport. — We  have 
received  from  Mr.  Percival  a  gathering  of  flowers 
from  his  rich  collection  of  Cattleya  Trianje  varie 
ties.  The  flowers  sent — about  halt  a  hundred — 
convey  a  good  idea  of  the  wealth  of  beauty  which 
Mr.  Percival's  Cattleya  houses  must  contain  at  the 
present  time.  Moreover,  the  gathering  admirably 
shows  the  extreme  variation  in  this  Cattleya,  for 
oat  of  the  dozens  of  blooms  sent  it  would  be  diffi- 
calt  to  find  two  exactly  alike  in  shade  of  tint  or 
form.  Some  of  the  flowers  represent  superb  varie- 
ties— as  fine  as  we  have  seen  this  season,  and  two 
or  three  light  varieties  are  exquisitely  beaatifal, 
particularly  one,  almost  pure  white,  save  a  faint 
dash  of  mauve  on  the  labellum.  There  are  several 
other  uncommonly  fine  forms,  bat  it  would  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  intelligibly  describe  them.  If 
Mr,  Percival's  Cattleya  collection  is  as  rich  in 
varieties  of  other  species  as  it  is  in  C.  Trianas,  it 
must  indeed  be  a  fine  one. 

Ponthleva  raaculata.  —  A  pretty  little 
Orchid,  whose  flowers  are  curiously  formed,  and 
marked  with  colours  which  are  more  charming  to 
the  taste  of  the  resthetic  than  to  the  more  vulgar 
taste  for  gaudiness.  Its  soft  hairy  foliage  has  been 
likened  to  the  leaves  of  Arnica  montana,  which  it 
resembles  much  more  than  it  does  any  cultivated 
Orchid.  In  the  cool  Orchid  house  at  Kew  a  healthy 
plant  is  now  bearing  several  spikes  of  bloom,  and 
in  passing  we  might  suggest  to  the  few  who  possess 
this  rare  little  plant  that  its  requirements  are  those 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum  rather  than  of  Phalse- 


nopsis,  for  it  does  not  like  heat,  preferring  a  cool 
moist  atmosphere  and  shade  from  bright  sunshine, 
under  which  conditions  it  is  very  satisfactory  at 
Kew.  The  flower-spikes  are  nearly  a  foot  high 
when  fully  developed,  continuing  to  grow  after 
the  first  whorl  of  flowers  has  opened ;  these  are 
an  inch  in  diameter,  are  shaped  like  a  Lobelia 
flower ;  the  upper  sepal  is  whitish  green  and 
pale  brown,  the  lower  ones  being  somewhat  simi- 
larly marked,  but  the  white  is  clearer.  The  petals 
are  bright  buff,  with  the  nerves  marked  at  the  base 
by  pale  green.  The  singular  glandular  hairs 
which  spring  from  the  green  spots  on  the  sepals 
are  supposed  by  Prof.  Eeichenbach  to  be  meant 
for  the  attraction  of  insect*.  He  says:  "They 
have  such  a  firm  protoplasmic  content  as  to  break 
up  the  light,  as  if  they  were  diamonds,  and  are,  no 
doubt,  for  attracting  insects."  Messrs.  Sander  & 
Co.  introduced  a  quantity  of  this  plant  from  Vene- 
zuela some  three  years  ago. 

Sarcochilus  HartmanDi.  —  This  pretty 
plant  is  one  of  the  very  few  good  garden  Orchids 
found  in  Australia,  where,  considering  the  size  of 
the  country,  the  order  is  comparatively  poorly  re- 
presented, so  far  as  is  at  present  known.  If  we 
except  a  Dendrobium  or  two,  Calanthe  veratri- 
folia,  and  a  few  others,  including  several  whose 
homes  are  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  from  whence 
they  appear  to  have  strayed  into  the  Australian 
continent,  none  of  the  Orchids  of  that  country 
are  possessed  of  any  particular  beauty,  although 
many  of  them,  and  especially  the  terrestrial  kinds, 
are  peculiarly  interesting  in  the  form  and  colours 
of  their  flowers,  and  are  peihaps  even  beautiful 
microscopically.  The  two  species  of  Sarcochilus 
which  are  grown  in  a  few  collections  in  this  coun- 
try are,  however,  exceptionally  beautiful  little 
plants,  and  are  also  exceptional  in  that  they  are 
much  more  easily  kept  in  good  health  than  the 
majority  of  Australian  Orchids  are.  S  Hart- 
manni  is  a  dwarf,  compact-growing  epiphyte, 
somewhat  like  a  dwarf  Vanda  or  Aerides  japonica 
in  habit ;  the  growths  are  tutted  and  the  leaves 
fleshy  and  bright  green.  A  plant  now  in  flower 
at  Kew  bears  four  spikes,  each  about  9  inches 
long  and  two-thirds  clothed  with  flowers  nearly 
an  inch  across.  These  flowers  are  pure  white  with 
a  sparkling  frosted-like  surface,  the  bases  of 
the  petals  and  sepals  as  well  as  the  Saccolabium- 
like  lip,  column,  and  stalk  being  thickly  spotted 
with  purplish  brown.  The  flowers  last  for  several 
weeks.  The  other  species,  S.  Fitzgeraldi,  which 
will  soon  flower  at  Kew,  is  larger  in  all  its  parts, 
and  the  flowers  are  zoned  with  rosy  purple  instead 
of  being  spotted.  Both  these  plants  thrive  in  an 
Odontoglossum  house. 

Cyprlpedlum  epeotabile. — The  flora  of 
North  America  does  not  yield  us  a  brighter  jewel 
than  the  lovely  Mocasson  flower,  as  this  handsom- 
est of  Lady's  Slippers  is  called,  nor,  on  the  other 
band,  one  more  difficult  to  make  happy  in  English 
gardens.  It  is  true  we  hear  of  it,  and  now  and 
then  see  it  thriving  by  the  side  of  a  stream,  in  a 
peaty  bog,  or  nestling  under  the  sheltering  shade 
of  Ferns  and  rocks,  but  it  seldom  remains  long 
happy,  dying  away  in  a  year  or  two,  as  if  in  grief, 
and,  like  the  beautiful  sun  birds  of  liorneo,  refuses 
to  make  its  home  with  us.  Fortunately,  it  appears 
to  be  plentiful  in  its  native  haunts,  from  whence 
we  receive  annually  large  consignments  of  strong 
healthy  clumps,  to  be  sold  in  the  auction  rooms 
and  by  nurserymen,  so  that  we  can  always  easily 
replace  losses  by  planting  fresh  imported  roots. 
This  winter  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  plants 
were  imported,  and  for  as  many  shillings  we  could 
buy  a  dozen  good  clumps.  We  bought  a  good  num- 
ber of  them,  some  to  be  planted  in  specially  pre- 
pared beds  out  of  doors,  and  a  few  to  be  planted  in 
pots  for  forcing.  These  last  are  now  beautiful 
specimens,  bearing  six  or  eight  fine  blooms,  whose 
charms  are  superior  to  most  of  the  flowers  of  the 
tropical  species  among  which  the  forced  Mocassons 
stand.  A  flower-worshipping  friend  would  never 
admit  that  Lady's  Slippers  were  beautiful  until 
she  saw  this  northern  gem,  which  she  said  made  up 
for  the  ugliness  of  its  darker  brothers.     When 


whole  flower  is  much  purer  and  larger,  while  the 
foliage  is  of  the  brightest,  healthiest  green.  We 
pay  half-a-crown  for  a  Hyacinth  bulb  whose  worth 
is  only  for  a  few  weeks,  and  which  by  the  side  of 
this  lovely  Orchid  is  as  a  goose  to  a  swan. 

Finely  flowered  Phalsenopeis.— In  Mr. 
Perkins'  garden  at  Kirkley  Hall,  near  Newcastle, 
there  are  two  uncommonly  fine  specimens  of 
Phalsenopsis  Schilleriana  in  perfection  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  There  are  two  plants,  each  having 
nine  leaves  from  12  inches  to  15  inches  long.  One 
plant  carries  three  spikes  bearing  255  flowers  all 
expanded,  while  the  other  plant  bears  two  spikes 
with  255  flowers.  Both  specimens  are  of  the 
same  variety,  and  are  very  sweet-scented.  The 
appearance  of  these  plants  in  the  old-fashioned 
lofty  lean-to  house  is  very  fine  indeed. 

Oattleya  Trlanae  Leeana.— Even  in  these 
days,  when  almost  fabulous  sums  are  paid  tor 
Orchids,  the  sum  of  250  guineas  for  one  plant, 
and  particularly  for  a  variety  of  Cattleya  Trian;e, 
is  extraordinary.  Such,  however,  is  the  price 
which  Mr.  Lee  gave  for  a  plant  of  Cattleya  Trianae 
at  Messrs.  Sander's  nursery  at  St.  Albans.  As 
may  be  supposed,  the  variety  is  as  extraordinary 
as  the  price  paid  for  it,  and  the  fact  that  it  has 
during  the  past  week  been  awarded  two  first- class 
certificates  (one  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  the  other  from  the  Koyal  Botanic  Society) 
tends  to  confirm  the  high  estimation  with  which 
it  is  regarded  both  by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Mr. 
Lee.  It  is  indeed  a  most  extraordinary  Cattleya, 
remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  the  flowers,  as 
well  as  for  their  splendid  colour.  Acro-s  the  oat. 
spread  sepals  it  measures  just  8  inches  across. 
The  outer  sepals  are  an  inch  broad,  and  the 
upper  one  holds  itself  almost  erect;  the  inner 
sepals  are  3;^  inches  broad,  and  are  of  suf- 
ficiently firm  texture  to  hold  themselves  out 
boldly ;  their  colour  is  a  delicate  lilac-mauve.  The 
lip  measures  just  2  inches  across  the  lower  lobe 
and  the  neck  of  it  forms  a  prominent,  sharp  ridge. 
The  colour  of  the  lip  is  a  splendid  carmine-ma- 
genta, deepening  towards  the  inner  part  of  the 
throat,  but  gradually  becoming  paler.  It  isbutlittle 
frilled,  but  there  is  a  distinct  pale  margin  round 
the  lip  which  adds  much  to  its  beauty.  The  re- 
markable point  as  regards  colour  is  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  any  tendency  to  a  yellow  tinge  in  the 
throat,  which  is  so  unusual  in  Cattleya  Trianas. 
Such  is  a  brief  description  of  this  magnificent 
Cattleya,  which  must  hereafter  be  looked  upon  as 
peerless  among  the  named  varieties  of  C.  Trianae, 
and  it  will  be  probably  years  before  another  such 
variety  appears,  for  among  the  thousands  of  plants 
Messrs.  Sanders  have  imported  of  this  Cattleya, 
none  have  equalled  this  one.  The  plant  is  a  fine 
specimen  attached  to  a  block  of  wood,  and  num- 
bers forty  bulbs.  It  has  been  named  in  compli- 
ment to  Mr.  Lee,  a  great  lover  of  Cattleyas,  whose 
grand  collection  at'Downside,  Leatherhead,  this 
new  beauty  has  gone  to  enrich. 

Pruning  Orchids. — "T.  B."  seems  deter" 
mined  not  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  possible  to 
grow  Orchids  successfully  with  their  back  bulbs 
cut  away.  And  it  is  quite  possible  that  some 
Orchid  growers  may  have  failed  in  the  use  of 
the  pruning  knife  where  others  have  been  suc- 
cessful. But  if  "  T.  B."  is  desirous  of  getting  at  ■ 
the  truth  of  the  matter,  I  should  recommend  him 
to  do  as  I  have  done — go  and  see  the  plants  about 
which  "  J.  S.  W.''  has  written  so  much,  and  then 
he  will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself  whether  or  not 
it  is  possible  to  grow  certain  Orchids  successfully 
after  they  have  been  pruned.  I  have  seen 
*'  J.  S.  W.'s  "  plants  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum 
several  times  lately,  and  I  can  confirm  every  word 
he  has  said  in  reference  to  them.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  "  T.  B."  to  talk  about  sending  a 
pruned  plant  to  Regent's  Park  or  Manchester  to 
put  the  system  to  the  test,  no  matter  if  they  be 
in  flower  or  not.  But  I  think  that  most  Orchid 
growers  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  the 
proper  time  to  judge  an  Orchid  or  any  other  plant 
is  when  it  is  in  flower.  Then  one  can  see  not  only 
the  length  and  strength  of  the  growth,  but  also 


forced,  the  blush  on  the  lip  of  the  flowers  of  the  I  the  size  and  colour  of  the  blooms.    "  J.  S.  W."  is 
Mocasson  is  paler  than  it  is  out  of  doors,  but  the  I  not  the  only  Orchid  grower  who  can  grow  pruned 
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Orchids.  Not  many  days  ago  I  called  on  a  friend 
who  had  a  small  bonsefnl  of  Dendrobiams,  and 
there  was  not  one  old  bulb  left  in  the  case  of  any 
of  the  plants.  Nevertheless,  a  grander  lot  of 
plants  and  flowers  I  never  saw ;  and  I  think  that  if 
"  T.  I!."  had  seen  them  he  would  have  modified 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  pruning  considerably. 
— H.  Parker. 

BOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

April  1. — South  KeDBington.— Narcissus  Confereuce. 

4   and   6.— Crystal   Palace.— Exhibition   of    Spring 
Flowers. 


Daffodil  conference. — This,  which  is  to 
be  held  in  the  conservatory.  South  Kensington,  on 
Tuesday  next,  is  for  the  exhibition  of  the  various 
species  and  varieties  of  DafEodils,  and  for  a  dis- 
cussion on  their  habits  and  culture.  Prof.  Michael 
Foster  is  to  preside,  and  it  is  expected  that  a 
great  number  of  the  admirers  and  cultivators  of 
DafEodils  will  take  part  in  the  discussion,  and  that 
specimens  will  be  sent  from  many  places  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent.  Some  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  growers  have  have  already  ex- 
pressed their  warm  approval  of  the  matter  and 
their  intention  to  assist  in  every  way  to  make  it  a 
success.  The  conference  will  take  place  at  one 
o'clock,  when  Mr.  Burbidge,  Trinity  College  Gar- 
dens, Dublin,  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  Dafiodils. 

Boyal  Horticultural  Society  .-The  sche- 
dule of  this  society  for  the  coming  season  has 
just  been  issued.  It  announces  that  in  addition 
to  the  usual  fortnightly  committee  meetings  there 
will  be  special  exhibitions  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables during  May,  June,  July,  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October,  at  which  valuable  prizes  will  be 
offered  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about 
i£1000.  The  prizes  range  from  5l0  to  5s  ,  and  the 
schedule,  on  the  whole,  is  a  most  comprehensive 
one,  though  it  does  not  include  any  classes  for 
plants  or  flowers,  excepting  those  in  connection 
with  special  societies.  A  busy  season  is  antici- 
pated at  South  Kensington,  and  the  inducements 
ofiered  to  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  to  com- 
pete cannot  fail  to  work  much  good  in  bringing 
high  class  garden  produce  before  the  throngs  of 
visitors  that  will  be  attracted  to  the  Health 
Exhibition  to  be  held  in  the  gardens  this  year. 

The  Ooffee  Plant  (CofEea  arabica).— A  fine, 
well  fruited  specimen  of  this  plant  is  now  in  beau- 
tiful condition  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew,  where 
it  is  planted  in  a  small  bed  on  the  side  of  the  tran- 
sept. About  400  berries  are  distributed  amongst 
the  branches  of  the  upper  portion  of  this 
tree  or  shrub,  which  is  about  12  feet  in  height, 
and  the  contrast  of  the  shining  red  cherry-like 
berries  with  the  dark  lustrous  green  of  the  foliage 
among  which  they  nestle  is  especially  good. 
Apart  from  its  interest  as  the  source  of  the  popular 
beverage,  this  plant  is  exceedingly  oriiamental  in 
a  garden  sense,  and  where  room  can  be  spared  for 
it  to  develop  itself,  it  proves  a  very  attractive 
stove  plant,  as  indeed  are  several  other  species  of 
the  same  genus,  C.  bengalensis  being  particularly 
so,  its  pure  white  Jasmine-like  flowers,  which  are 
deliciously  scented,  being  borne  freely  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months  ;  it  was  in  flower  at 
Kew  a  few  weeks  ago.  Close  by  the  above 
specimen  of  C.  arabica  may  be  seen  a  plant  of  C. 
liberica,  which  will  soon  bear  flowers  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country.  The  following  extract  from 
fcjimmonds'  *'  Tropical  Agriculture  "  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  a  Coffee  plantation  :  "  The 
aspect  of  a  Coffee  plantation  during  the  period  of 
blossoming  is  very  interesting.  In  one  night  the 
blossoms  expand  themselves  so  profusely  as  to 
present  the  same  appearance  which  is  sometimes 
witnessed  in  England  when  a  casual  snowstorm,  at 
the  close  of  autumn,  has  loaded  the  trees  while  still 
furnished  with  their  full  complement  of  foliage." 
When  in  flower  the  Coffee  trees  should  be  kept  dry, 
which  assists  their  fertilisation.  The  blooms  are 
as  large  as  Orange  blossoms,  and  remain  on  the 
plant  for  about  three  days.  There  is  a  variety  of 
C.  arabica  which  bears  bright  yellow  berries,  and 


is  also  very  ornamental.  For  their  cultivation 
under  glass,  the  CofEeas  require  a  richly  manured 
soil,  an  abundance  of  water  both  at  the  root  and 
overhead,  and  exposure  to  bright  sunlight.  Seeds, 
it  fresh,  germinate  in  about  three  weeks,  and  from 
these,  with  liberal  treatment,  it  is  possible  to  raise 
handsome  fruiting  specimens  in  about  four  years. 
— B. 

Hyacinths  at  the  Bristol  exhibition. 
— I  doubt  if  there  were  ever  a  much  finer  lot  of 
Hyacinths  seen  in  the  provinces  than  were  ex- 
hibited recently  at  the  Victoria  Kooms,  Clifton. 
Messrs.  Garaway  were  the  leading  exhibitors,  this 
firm  staging  upwards  of  200  specimens,  not,  how- 
ever, for  competition ;  these  included  many  choice 
varieties,  and  all  were  shown  in  excellent  con- 
dition. Some  of  the  best  were  Blondin,  silvery 
blue ;  Czar  Peter,  porcelain  blue ;  General  Pel- 
lisier,  deep  crimson  ;  King  of  the  Blues,  rich  blue, 
one  of  the  best ;  La  Grandesse,  pure  white ;  Le- 
viathan, single  white,  very  flne ;  L'Innocence, 
pure  white,  good  ;  Lothair,  bright  blue;  Master- 
piece, black,  fine  spike ;  Princess  Mary  of  Cam- 
bridge, delicate  porcelain,  very  fine ;  Vuurbaak, 
bright  crimson,  grand  spike  ;  Lord  Derby,  deep 
pink,  fine  truss  ;  Lord  Byron,  pale  blue  ;  President 
Lincoln,  mauve,  of  branching  habit ;  Marchioness 
of  Lome,  rich  cream  colour,  tinted  with  pink ; 
Sultan,  a  very  dark  blue;  and  Cavaignac,  a  pale 
pink.  In  the  competing  classes  the  most  note- 
worthy were  the  twelve  Hyacinths  which  gained 
for  Messrs.  J.  Cypher  &  Son,  Cheltenham,  the 
fi^rst  prize  in  a  class  for  six  pairs,  and  also 
the  silver  Banksian  medal  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  for  the  best  twelve  Hyacinths  in  the 
show.  They  were,  I  was  informed,  selected  by 
the  exhibitors  from  a  collection  of  500  specimens 
in  great  variety,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  were 
very  fine.  The  varieties  were  L'Innocence,  Anna, 
Von  Schiller,  General  Havelock,  Czar  Peter,  and 
VieurCook.  Among  the  hundreds  of  Hyacinths 
exhibited  in  the  various  classes  provided  for  them, 
the  best  represented  were  Alba  maxima,  with 
large  spikes  and  bells ;  Blondin,  Czar  Peter,  De 
Candolle,  single  blue,  fine ;  General  Havelock, 
dark  purple,  fine  spike ;  Gigantea,  pale  pink, 
sturdy  spike  and  large  bells  ;  Grand  Lilas,  porce- 
lain blue,  extra  strong  ;  Haydn,  mauve,  very  fine 
spike  ;  L'Or  d'Australie,  yellow,  fine  spike ;  Miss 
Nightingale,  white,  semi-double,  and  fine;  Von 
Schiller,  salmon-red,  striped,  fine  spike ;  Vuur- 
baak, Macaulay,  striped  carmine,  grand  spike ;  Lord 
Derby,  Leonidas,  dark  porcelain  blue,  fine  spike ; 
La  Grandesse,  Pieneman,  dark  porcelain  blue,  one 
of  the  best ;  Lina,  rich  crimson,  very  compact  and 
good ;  Fabiola,  rose,  good  spike ;  King  of  the 
Blues,  one  of  the  most  popular ;  Grandeur  il  Mer- 
veille,  rosy  white,  very  strong ;  Mont  Blanc,  Etna, 
bright  red,  new  ;  and  Feruck  Khan,  dark  purple, 
sturdy  spike. — W.  I.  M. 


QUESTIONS. 

5179, — Shading- — How  can  I  best  shade  the  roof  of  a 
sroall  lean-to  con-'ervatory— what  covering  outside  and 
what  foliage  within  ?  Will  anyone  kindly  tell  me  ?— MELLS. 

61S0.— Sweet-scnted  Verbena.— Many  years  ago 
I  saw  a  beautiful  white-blosaonied  Verbena,  the  flowers 
and  leaves  of  which  were  much  larger  than  usual ;  the 
latter  were  sea-green  and  very  soft,  and  the  blossom 
swtet-scented  like  Jessamine  ;  it  was  fa  very  free  grower  ; 
the  cuttings  of  it  came  from  France.  Where  can  I  get  this 
plant?— H.  C.  A. 

6181.— Fertilising  Moss.— I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
anyone's  experience  of  lei  tilised  Moss  ;  whether  it  would 
be  of  any  use  to  take  some  to.Switzerland,  so  as  to  growm 
it  during  a  stay  of  a  couple  of  months  plants  which  it  was 
not  convenient  to  send  home  at  once  to  England  ;  and 
whether  such  a  plan  would  afford  a  better  chance  of  pre- 
serving plants  than  sending  them  home  to  be  planted  out. 
Also,  where  best  to  obtain  the  Moss.— S.  M. 

61S2.— Rock  and  wall  plants.— Will  some  of  the 
readers  of  The  Gakden  kindly  furnish  answers  to  the 
following  questions- viz.  ;  1.  What  are  the  best  and  most 
suitable  plants  for  a  rockery  situated  southwest  ?  I  want 
them  to  mix  in  with  a  good  collection  of  hardy  Ferns. 
2.  W'hat  scarlet  or  crimson  hose  would  be  best  for  a  con- 
servatory? one  that  will  bloom  freely,  yet  be  good  in 
quality?  3.  what  would  be  best  for  a  west  wall  in  the 
way  of  something  evergreen  (not  Ivy),  as  well  as  something 
that  will  flower  freely  for  contrast  in  tummer  ?  i.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  that  will  thrive  facing  direct 
north  ?— H. 


Societies. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
March  25. 
A  GREAT  gathering  of  spring  flowers  filled  the 
conservatory  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  last, 
the  flowers  of  the  season— Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and 
Narcissi— being  the  most  prominent  in  the  show. 
There  was  also  a  considerable  number  of  miscel- 
laneous plants,  several  of  which  were  new,  and 
among  them  the  following  were  awarded  first-class 
certificates : — 

Cattlbva  Trian^  Leeana.— This  magnificent 
variety,  which  is  described  in  another  column,  wag 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Woolford,  Mr.  Lee's  gardener  at 
Downside,  Leatherhead. 

L^lia  callistoglobsa.— a  splendid  hybrid 
Orchid,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Lselia  pur- 
purata  and  Cattleya  gigas.  The  hybrid  combines 
the  splendour  of  these  two  Orchids  in  its  flowers, 
which  are  as  large  as  those  of  an  average-sized  C. 
gigas  variety,  but  the  sepals  are  somewhat 
narrower  and  of  a  delicate  mauve.  The  lip  is  ex- 
ceedingly fine,  being  fully  2  inches  across  and  of 
an  intensely  deep  carmine-crimson,  inclined  to 
magenta.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  hybrid 
Orchids,  and  the  fortunate  possessor  of  it  la 
Baron  Schroeder,  The  Dell,  Egham,  whose  gar- 
dener, Mr.  Ballantine,  exhibited  an  admirably 
grown  specimen  on  this  occasion. 

Adiantum  rhodophtllum. — A  new  Maiden- 
hair Fern,  presumably  of  hybrid  origin.  It  may 
be  best  described  as  similar  to  the  new  A.  Vic- 
torise  exhibited  last  year.  The  plant  is  dwarf  in 
growth,  scarcely  more  than  6  inches  high.  The 
fronds  carry  broad  pinnae,  and  in  a  young  state 
are  a  coppery  red  tinge.  This  tint  gradually  passes 
through  lighter  shades  until  it  acquires  the  deep 
green  of  the  mature  fronds.  It  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  Ferns  that  has  yet 
come  into  cultivation,  and  will  become  widely 
popular.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  Chelsea. 

Odontoglossum  Oerstedi.— a  sweetly  pretty 
Orchid  of  dwarf  growth,  the  whole  plant  being 
but  a  few  inches  high.  The  bulbs  are  small  and 
bear  solitary  flowers,  each  over  an  inch  across,  and 
of  a  pure  waxy  white,  spotted  in  the  centre  with 
yellow.  The  plants  shown  by  Mr.  Lee's  gar- 
dener on  this  occasion  weie  exceptionally  well 
flowered,  one  plant  bearing  fifteen  flowers,  the 
other  twelve.     It  is  a  lovely  cool  house  Orchid. 

Wallflower  Bedfost  Yellow. — A  very  fine 
new  variety,  remarkable  for  its  dwarf,  sturdy 
growth  and  floriferousness.  The  massive  spikes  of 
large  flowers  are  of  a  rich  bright  yellow.  The 
plants  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  of  Ealing,  were 
from  9  inches  to  1  foot  high,  and  the  vigorous 
growth  of  every  plant  indicated  the  strong  con- 
stitution of  the  variety.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  spring-flowering  hardy 
plants. 

Am.^ryllis  Sir  Bedvers  Buller.— A  gigantic 
fliwer,  measuring  nearly  9  inches  in  diameter, 
with  broad,  overlapping  petals  of  thick  texture. 
The  colour  is  a  vivid  scarlet,  with  a  broad  stripe 
of  white  running  through  each  petal.  Shown  by 
the  raisers,  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Hyacinth  Harlequin.— A  variety  in  the  way 
of  an  old  sort  named  The  Shah,  but  the  spike  is 
more  massive  and  the  individual  flowers  are  finer. 
The  colour  is  the  same,  except  that  there  is  a  white 
centre  in  the  flowers  of  Harlequin.  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Rose  Anna  Marie  db  Montravel— A  new 
variety  of  the  R.  polyantha  race,  characterised  by 
the  large  clusters  of  flowers  produced  on  almost 
every  twig.  The  flowers  of  this  sort  are  about 
2  inches  across,  very  double,  and  pure  white,  and 
being  borne  abundantly  render  the  plants  highly 
attractive.  It  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bennett,  Shep- 
perton,  who  had  some  pot  plants  about  a  foot  in 
height  completely  covered  with  blooms. 

Auricula  Hetty  Dean.- A  new  variety  be- 
longing to  what  is  called  the  self-coloured  section, 
in  which  it  is  almost  unique.  The  flowers  are  of 
perfectly  circular  outline,  of  a  clear  yellow,  and 
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with  mealy  white  centre.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
an  acquisition  to  the  already  long  list  of  Auricnlas. 
Shown  by  Mr.  B.  Dean,  Ealing. 

Am akyltLis  Colonel  Buenaby.— Flowers  very 
large,  but  not  remarkable  for  refined  form.  The 
colour,  a  brilliant  scarlet,  renders  it  a  very  showy 
variety.    Shown  by  the  raisers,  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Amabyllis  Mrs.  Shieley  Hibbekd.  —  One 
of  the  Leopoldi  race,  characterised  by  finely- 
shaped  flowers  and  white-tipped  petals.  The 
flowers  of  this  sort  are  larger  than  nfual,  bat  are 
somewhat  deficient  in  form  The  colour  of  the 
petals  is  striking,  being  a  very  deep  crimson  tipped 
with  white.     Messrs.  Veitch. 

Hyacinth  General  Gordon.  —  Spike  large 
and  massive,  colour  a  bluish  black.  A  very  hand- 
some variety  and  very  superior  to  others  of  a 
similar  colour.     Messrs.  Veitch. 

Orchids  — There  were  a  few  choice  Orchids, 
contributed  by  various  amateurs.  Mr.  Philbrick 
sent  from  his  garden  at  Oldfield,  Bickley,  a  few 
interesting  plants,  among  which  was  a  new  Cypri- 
pedium  named  sylhetense  ;  it  is  in  the  way  of  C. 
insigne,  and  is  strikingly  similar  to  the  new  hybrid 
C.  Leeanom,  exhibited  a  short  time  ago,  except 
that  the  dorsal  sepal  is  scarcely  so  white.  It  is  a 
most  interesting  species.  From  the  Oldfield  col- 
lection Mr.  Heims  also  brought  a  fine  spike  of 
Odontoglossum  Jenningsianum  in  the  way  of  O 
Ruckerianum,  but  finer ;  O.triumphans  pnnctatum, 
remarkable  for  the  flowers  being  copiously  spotted 
in  addition  to  the  usual  blotches  of  brown.  The 
rare  Eriopsis  rutidobnlbon  was  also  shown  by  Mr. 
Philbrick.  It  is  a  handsome  Orchid,  bearing  a  long 
spike  of  flowers  with  cinnamon-red  sepals  and 
white-tipped  lips. 

Among  the  plants  from  Mr.  Lee's  collection. 
Downside,  Leatherhead,  was  the  rare  little  Mas- 
devallia  Schlimi,  witha  spike  carrying  five  flowers, 
and  the  new  hybrid  M  Chelsoni,  also  with  five 
flowers,  large  and  highly  coloured.  The  same 
variety  was  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  The 
most  charming  plant,  however,  that  Mr.  Woolford 
brought  from  Downside  was  a  plant  of  the  old 
Leptotes  bicolor,  bearing  eight  spikes  with  three 
flowers  on  each  spike.  The  plant  was  in  a  shallow 
pan  and  was  much  admired. 

A  spike  of  the  unique  Odontoglosfum  elegans, 
shown  by  Mr.  Wilson  from  Mr.  Pollett's  garden 
at  Fernfield,  Bickley.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  hy- 
brid and  bears  affinity  with  0.  cirrhosum,  the 
flowers  being  of  a  similar  size  and  form.  They  are 
heavily  spotted  with  chocolate-red  on  a  white 
ground.  A  plant  of  the  curious  Cirrhopetalum 
picturatnm  bearing  eight  flower  spikes  was  shown 
by  Major  Lendy,  Sunbnry,  who  was  worthily 
awarded  a  cultural  commendation  for  such  a  fine 
specimen. 

Cattleya  Loddigesi,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful species  when  well  grown,  was  shown  admir- 
ably by  Mr.  J.  N.  Dains,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Soper, 
307,  Clapham  Koad,  S.W.  There  were  three 
spikes  on  the  plant,  one  of  which  was  fully  30 
inches  high,  and  bore  an  extremely  fine  spike  of 
six  flowers  of  a  soft  rose-pink  colour,  with  the 
lips  of  a  pale  primrose-yellow.  The  plant  was 
growing  on  a  block  fixed  in  a  pot.  The  committee 
accorded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  exhibitor. 

A  NEW  ODONTOGLOSstjM  named  macrospilnm 
was  shown  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams.  It  may  be  best 
described  as  being  similar  to  O.  crinpum,  with 
long  narrow  sepals  heavily  blotched  with  chestnut- 
red  on  a  white  ground ;  it  is  a  very  attractive 
variety.  Mr.  Williams  also  showed  O.  vexillarium 
giganteum,  with  uncommonly  large  flowers  of 
the  usual  colour. 

Khododendron  GRANDE  was  again  shown  by 
Mr.  Mangles,  Valewood,  Haslemere.  The  huge 
trusses  of  pure  white  wax-like  flowers  were  greatly 
admired, and  the  luxuriantgrowthof  thespecimens 
shown  indicated  the  health  of  the  plants.  Of  this 
truly  grand  Rhododendron,  Mr.  Mangles  has  a 
specimen  in  his  garden  carrying  thirty-seven 
trusses.  A  large  gathering  of  early  flowering 
Rhododendrons  of  the  Nobleanum  race  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Burnett,  from  the  Deepdene  gardens,  Dork- 


ing, where  these  Rhododendrons  flourish  admi- 
rably in  the  more  sheltered  spots. 

Begonia  Roezli  and  B.  nitida  were  shown  in 
admirable  condition  by  Mr.  Bain,  gardener  to  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking.  The 
first  named  is  a  particularly  beautiful  plant  with 
clusters  of  cherry-red  flowers  in  the  way  of  11. 
nitida :  accompanying  these  were  Freesia  refracta 
alba,  finely  grown  and  flowered,  and  Doronicum 
austriacnm,  a  handsome  yellow- flowered  hardy 
composite,  which,  when  slightly  forced  into  bloom 
early,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  one  can 
have  in  a  greenhouse  at  this  season. 

Primroses  in  great  variety  were  again  shown 
by  Mr.  A.  Waterer  from  his  nursery  at  Enap  Hill 
These  included  a  large  basketful  of  the  bright 
yellow  Hose-in-hose  variety,  named  Hyde  Park 
Yellow,  a  very  fine  sort.  There  were  numerous 
others  in  this  collection,  chiefly  seedlings  of  great 
merit,  whose  colours  were  indescribably  rich  and 
varied.  Mr.  Waterer  also  showed  again  plants  of 
the  beautiful  Andromeda  japonica  profusely  hung 
with  necklace-like  racemes  of  small  white  blos- 
soms, which,  in  contrast  to  the  evergreen  foliage* 
have  a  beautiful  effect. 

Forced  Roses  were  shown  by  Mr.  Walker, 
Thame,  in  beautiful  condition  for  the  season.  The 
finest  blooms  among  these  consisted  of  Souvenir 
dun  Ami,  Helen  Paul,  Lord  Macaulay,  Climbing 
Devoniensis,  Cheshnnt  Hybrid,  Niphetos,  Sir  Gar- 
net Wolseley,  Lamarque,  Thomas  Mills,  Senateur 
Vaisse,  and  a  numerous  gathering  of  Marechal 
Niel.  These  blooms  were  uncommonly  fine  for 
the  season,  and  some,  such  as  those  of  Thomas 
Mills  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  would  have  done 
credit  to  an  exhibitor's  stand  in  July. 

Three  new  Carnations  (perpetual  flowering) 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Turner,  Rojal  Nurseries, 
Slough;  they  were  Rufus,  crimson;  Mrs.  Llewellyn, 
a  beautiful  salmon-pink ;  Ruby,  deep  purple-ma- 
genta, all  fine  large-flowered  sorts.  Two  new 
Abutilons  came  from  Mr.  Parr,  Givon's  Grove, 
Leatherhead;  one  named  General  Graham,  a  large 
yellow,  considered  very  fine.  A  fine  new  Rose, 
named  Etendard  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Bennett,  Shepperton ;  it  is  said  to  be  a  white 
Gloire  de  Dijon.  Another  was  shown,  named  Ferle 
d'Or,  which  will  evidently  prove  a  beautiful  sort. 
Four  new  Cinerarias  came  from  5Ir.  James,  Farn- 
ham  Royal,  all  being  first-rate.  They  were  named 
Mrs.  Cox,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Sir  F.  Roberts, 
and  King  Lear.  Mr.  Graham,  Canford,  showed  his 
new  Wallflower,  Canford  Beauty,  in  fine  condition, 
and  was  even  finer  than  when  shown  last  year. 
He  also  showed  a  new  Primrose,  named  Sir  Gerald 
Graham,  of  a  beantiful  red-purple  colour,  for 
which  he  was  awarded  a  cultural  commendation. 
New  Cyclamens  were  shown  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith, 
Ealing,  among  which  were  four  beautiful  sorts, 
named  Butterfly,  The  Guardsman,  Lord  Tennyson, 
Crimson  Belle,  and  Sunrise,  all  first-rate.  A 
group  of  new  plants  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
included  the  following  ;  Azalea  serpyllifolia, 
best  described  as  a  white-flowered  variety  of  A. 
amcena,  very  distinct  and  pretty  ;  Rhododendron 
suave,  with  large  white  flowers  in  the  way  of  Ses- 
terianum  ;  Amaryllis  Cordelia,  Madonna,  Olivette, 
all  new  seedlings. 

A  group  of  hardy  florists'  flowers,  from  Mr.  R. 
Dean,  Ealing,  contained  several  worthy  of  note, 
particularly  a  new  Aubrietia  named  violacea  which 
is  apparently  the  finest  variety  yet  raised,  better 
even  than  Henderson!  and  Campbelli.  There  were 
also  numerous  sorts  of  coloured  Primroses  similar 
to  those  shown  on  the  last  occasion  ;  a  bunch  of 
Anemone  coronaria,  said  to  be  home-grown,  was 
certainly  as  fine  as  any  we  have  seen  from  the 
south  of  France  this  season  ;  a  bunch  of  cut 
blooms  of  Doronicum  austriacnm  from  a  frame, 
and  some  varieties  of  Primula  Sieboldi  (amoena) 
named  Mauve  Beauty,  Ophelia  laciniata,  all  excel- 
lent sorts,  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  Dean,  as  well  as 
Bedfont  Beauty  laced  Polyanthus,  a  beantiful 
sort. 

Hyacinths.  —  A  very  fine  display  ;  the  most 
extensive  in  the  show  was  contributed  by  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams  from  his  Victoria  and  Paradise 
Nurseries,  Upper  HoUoway.    It  consisted  of  some 
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kinds,  besides  several  new  ones,  among  which  the 
most  prominent  were  Roi  des  Beiges,  single  red  ; 
Duke  of  Albany,  double  red ;  Pink  Perfection, 
single  red ;  Primrose  Perfection,  single  yellow: 
Souvenir  de  J.  H.  Veen,  single  dark  blue;  Blan- 
cheur  i\  Merveille,  single  white;  Electra,  single 
light  blue;  Leviathan,  single  rose;  The  Sultan, 
single  dark  blue:  Challenger,  single  lilac;  and 
Etna,  single  red.  All  these  may  be  considered 
superior  to  the  older  sorts  of  a  similar  colour. 
Mr.  Williams  group  also  contained  a  large  collec- 
tion of  Tulips,  Polyanthus  Narcissi,  Cyclamens, 
Azalea  mollis,  some  extremely  fine  potfuls  of 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  a  group  of  Imanto- 
phylluras,  all  large  and  well  flowered  specimens 
of  such  fine  varieties  as  Madame  Van  Houtte  and 
cruentum,  both  of  which  have  huge  trusses  of 
highly  coloured  flowers.  There  was  also  a  collec- 
tion of  Amaryllises,  which  comprised  some  fine 
sorts  such  as  Virginalis,  pure  white ;  Baron 
F.  Rothschild,  bright  scarlet ;  and  Acramanni 
pulcherrima.  For  this  group  Mr.  Williams  was 
deservedly  awarded  a  gold  medal. 

An  extremely  fine  group  of  Hyacinths  number- 
ing between  200  or  300  plants,  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Veitch.  This  collection  represented  the 
very  finest  of  the  hundreds  of  sorts  now  cul- 
tivated, and  included  several  that  had  been  exhi- 
bited for  the  first  time.  Besides  those  certificated 
there  were  the  following  new  sorts  :  General 
Graham,  bluish  lilac,  very  fine  spike;  Minerva, 
flesh-pink ;  Lady  of  the  Lake,  a  beautiful  yellow  ; 
General  Roberts,  dark  red ;  and  Lord  Derby  Im- 
proved, having  more  massive  spikes  and  better 
shaped  flowers  than  the  oiiginal.  A  silver-gilt 
medal  was  awarded  to  Messis.  Veitch.  A  simi- 
larly fine,  but  smaller  collection  of  Hyacinths  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Higbgate.  It 
likewise  represented  the  cream  of  the  Hyacinth 
varieties,  all  in  fine  condition,  and  worthily  de- 
served the  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal  awarded. 

Narcissi  in  great  numlers  were  contributed  by 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  but  as 
we  shall  have  a  deal  to  say  respecting  Daffodils 
next  week,  we  will  defer  our  remarks  respecting 
them.  Besides  Narcissi,  however,  Mr.  Ware 
showed  numerous  interestirg  flowers,  such  as  the 
new  Lachenalia  tigrina  Warei,  Erythronium 
grandiflorum  and  E.  Hartwegi,  the  latter  a  pretty 
yellow  flowered  kind ;  Lachenalia  violacea,  L. 
Nelsoni,  Sisyrinchinm  grandiflorum  album  and 
others.  A  bronze  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.Wareandasilver  gilt  Banksian  medal  to  Messrs. 
Barr,  whose  group  contained,  in  addition  to  Nar- 
cissi, a  host  of  rare  and  interesting  bulbous  and 
other  plants,  among  which  we  noted  Fiitillaria 
armena,  F.  tristis,  Hessea  spiralis,  Corydalis  alba, 
Puschkinia  libanotica  compacta,  and  a  large 
gathering  of  Anemone  fnlgens.  A  showy  display 
was  made  by  Messrs.  Collins  and  Gabriel  with 
Anemone  fulgens  and  various  kinds  of  the  finest 
Daffodils,  and  the  bright  little  Triteleia  uniflora 
lilacina,  which  has  been  in  flower  in  the  open  air 
for  some  weeks  past. 

Fruit  and  vegetables. — Therewerebutfew 
exhibits  submitted  to  the  fruit  committee.  A 
first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Gilbert, 
Burghley,  for  his  new  Savoy  called  Gilbert's  Uni- 
versal. It  was  shown  on  the  last  occasion,  and  the 
committee  desired  Mr.  Barron  to  put  the  Savoy  to 
the  test  in  the  interval.  A  first-class  certificate 
was  also  awarded  to  Messrs.  Bunyard,  Maidstone, 
for  Rhubarb  Hawke's  Early  Champagne,  said  to 
be  a  first-rate  variety  in  every  respect,  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  numerous  other  varieties  grown. 
A  collection  of  the  different  sorts  of  Rhubarb  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Barron  from  the  Society's  garden 
at  Chiswick.  The  complication  of  names  with 
which  the  Rhubarbs  are  burdened  is  well  shown 
by  the  following  list  of  the  sorts  comprised  in 
this  collection.  These  were  Goliath  (Barr),  John- 
ston's St.  Martin  (Barr),  Dancer's  Early  Red 
(Osborn),  Buck's  Early  Red  (Woodbridge), 
Champagne  (Barr),  Crimson  Perfection  (Carter), 
Baldrey's  Scarlet  Defiance  (Osborn),  Early  Red 
(R.H.S.),  Early  Red  (Lawson),  Albert  (Barr), 
Albert  (Osborn),  Mitchell's  Royal  Albert  (Cailer), 
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Salt's  Crimson  Perfection  (Osborn),  Linnjeos 
(Barr),  Scotch  Mammoth  (Sanyard),  Linnaeus,  or 
Johnston's  St.  Martin's  Linnaeus  (Lawson), 
Linna;us  (Osborn),  Victoria  (Lawson),  and  Buck- 
ley's Crimson  (Barr). 

A  well  preserved  collection  of  a  dozen  or  more 
sorts  of  Apples  was  shown  by  Mr.  Oldham,  fron.: 
North  Finchley.  These  included  Allan's  Ever- 
lasting, Dumelow's  Seedling,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Annie  Klizabeth,  Ribston  Pippin,  Alfriston,  Margil, 
all  in  excellent  condition. 

Scientific  CoMMiirEE.— Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  in 
the  chair. 

BUick  Ktiot  ill  Birch. — With  reference  to  this 
subject,  brought  before  the  Committee  at  the  last 
meeting,  Mr.  Maclachlan  observed  that  Prof.  Trail 
had  come  to  the  same  state  of  uncertainty  as  to 
Phytoptus  being  the  cause  of  it  as  himself,  inas- 
much as  by  his  experiments  he  obtained  a  small 
gall-like  structure,  which  would,  however, develop 
no  further,  and  failed  to  produce  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  disease. 

Erperimentsiii  Protecting  Potatoes fromth;  Dis- 
ease. —A  sub-Committee  was  nominated  to  super- 
intend the  experiments  to  be  carried  out  at  Chis- 
wick,  consisting  of  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  Messrs.  Plow- 
right,  W.  G.  Smith,  G.  Murray,  S.  Hibberd,  Dr. 
Masters,  Mr.  Maclachlan,  iMr.  Bower,  and  Rev.  G. 
Hensl  )W. 

Apples  attacJied  by  Fungi. — Mr.  Maclachlan 
exhibited  Apples  sboning  cup-like  depressions. 
They  were  referred  to  Mr.  JIurray  for  examina- 
tion. 

Rhododendron  Wighti, — Mr.  Mangles  exhibited 
a  truss  of  this  species,  and  traced  the  history  of  its 
occurrence  and  descriptions  as  follows:  —  Gar- 
deners Chronicle,  1856,  p.  213,  "  R.  Wighti 
bloomed  at  Standish's,  not  equal  to  the  des- 
cription by  Hooker  in  '  Himalayan  Rhododen- 
drons' ;  it  turned  white  when  open,  of  a  good 
shape,  was  .'i  inches  across,  and  petals  singu- 
larly transparent.  Hooker  figured  it  as  yel- 
low with  red  spots."  In  the  Kew  Herbarium 
is  a  sheet  of  R.  Wighti,  signed  '  .J.  D.  H, 
Lachen,'  12,000  feet,  and  labelled  flowers  white," 
Another  reference  was  Combe  Royal,  where  it  also 
blossomed  white  Herr  Otto  Foster,  of  Auatria, 
writes:  —"Years  ago  I  had  R.  Wighti  with 
flowers."  The  bud  scales  showed  the  same  rich 
chestnut  colour  as  in  Hooker's  figure. 

Primula  elatior. — Mr.  Boulger  showed  an  ex- 
tremely dwarfed  specimen  as  grown  in  a  London 
atmosphere,  the  corolla  being  about  half  an  inch 
across. 

Proliferous  Cardamine.  —  Mr.  Houston  showed  a 
specimen  having  a  bud  growing  between  the  petal 
and  pistil. 

tlnn'ers  for  Open  Ground. — Mr,  G.  F.  Wilson 
exhibited  several  specimens— c.(^.  a  Camellia 
(planted  out  in  October  from  a  cool  house)  was  in 
full  bloom.  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  remarked  upon  the 
various  degrees  of  hardiness  of  this  plant.  Primula 
denticulata  with  very  fine  trusses,  &c. 

Plants  Exhibited. — Mr.  Loder  brought  Scilla 
italica  var.  albi,  a  rare  form  ;  Muscari  luteum,  very 
sweet-scented;  Chionodoxa  nana,  &c.  Dr.  Low 
brought  two  species  of  Cheiranthus  longifolins  and 
mutabilis,  which  are  usually  cut  by  frost,  but 
were  not  at  all  injured  in  the  past  winter;  also 
a  Richardia  with  leaf  and  undeveloped  spadix. 
ACerinthe  major,  which  for  six  or  seven  years 
hadborne  yellow  flowers,  reverted  to  brown,  the 
normal  colour. 

•'Black  Spot"  Fungus  on  Orchids. — Mr.  W.  G. 
Smith  exhibited  leaves  belonging  to  Vanda  and 
Cittleya.  as  forwarded  by  a  correspondent  of  The 
Gabden,  covered  with  black  disease  pustules,  Mr. 
Smith  said  the  sporangia,  the  fungus  described 
under  Protomyces  concomitans,  B.,  were  very  dis- 
tinct in  I  he  discoloured  patches. 

Black  Fungus  Patches  on  Oranges. — Mr.  Smith 
also  exhibited  blackened  Oranges,  the  sooty 
patches  being  caused  by  the  fungus  known  as 
Capnodium  citri. 

"Bunt"  Disease  of  WlwaL—tit.  Smith  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  in  1847 
described  and  illustrated  the  secondary  spores  of 


germinating  Bant  as  distinctly  septate,  like  a 
Fusisporium.  Since  then,  and  especially  after  the 
publication  of  Tulasne's  memoir  in  1854,  the  spores 
have  been  invariably  described  and  illustrated  as 
non-septate.  Dr.  Oscar  Brefeld  however,  in  his 
recent  magnificent  work  on  Smuts  and  Bunt,  illus- 
trates a  series  of  these  spores  as  distinctly  septate, 
and  precisely  agreeing  with  the  original  descrip- 
tion and  illustration  published  by  Mr.  Berkeley. 

Corn  Mildew  and  Barberry  Blight. — Mr.  Smith 
said  in  reference  to  this  subject  that  the  Paccinia 
of  mildew  of  corn  was  perennial  and  hereditary. 
It  was,  however,  not  so  easy  to  prove  that  the  fun- 
gus of  Barberry  Blight  was  perennial,  as  the  bush, 
as  well  as  the  fungus,  was  rare.  Mr.  Plowright 
was,  however,  good  enough  last  spring  to  send  a 
collection  of  Mahonia  berries  on  to  Mr.  Smith, 
many  of  which  were  invaded  by  ^Ecidium  berberi- 
dis,  Pers.  Mr.  Smith  planted  three  series  of  these 
berries,  giving  each  series  three  months  for  germi- 
nation. Not  a  single  berry  germinated  or  appeared 
above  the  ground.  Twelve  berries,  each  invaded 
by  .Ejidinm,  were  also  sent  on  to  Mr,  B.  S. 
Williams,  of  Holloway,  who  planted  them  under 
favourable  conditions  as  a  test  experiment,  and 
not  one  seed  came  up  in  Mr.  Williams's  pots.  Mr. 
Smith  has  since  sent  a  series  to  Chiswick,  where 
Mr.  Barron  is  trying  them.  Mr.  Smith  thought 
the  Barberry  Blight  disease,  like  the  mildew  of 
corn,  was  probably  perennial ;  if  so,  all  the  de- 
ductions made  from  experiments  with  plants 
saturated  with  hereditary  disease  should  be  received 
with  very  great  caution. 

Lecture. — The  Rev.  George  Henslow  took  the 
Narcissus  as  the  subject  of  his  lecture,  which  was 
illustrated  by  many  specimens  from  Mr.  Barr's 
beautiful  collection. 

With  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  he 
explained  how  in  Greek  mythology  the  son  of 
Cephissus  and  Liriope,  slighting  the  nymph  Echo, 
fell  so  desperately  in  love  with  his  own  shadow  in 
the  stream  instead,  that  death  alone  could  release 
him  from  the  anguish  of  such  unrequited  love. 
The  Naiads  mourned  for  him,  and  on  searching  for 
his  body  discovered  nothing  but  a  beautiful  flower 
instead,  which  henceforth  bore  his  name. 

Coming  to  more  prosaic  matters,  the  genus, 
though  abounding  in  "  forms,"  is,  according  to 
Mr.  G.  Baker,  a  limited  one.  That  botanist 
groups  them  under  three  heads— viz.,  those  with 
long  trumpet-shaped  crowns  or  coronas,  as  the 
Daffodil ;  those  with  crowns  of  a  medium  length, 
as  in  the  imperialis  group ;  and  those  with  a 
mere  rim,  as  the  Poet's  Narcissus. 

Describing  the  structure  of  the  flower,  he 
pointed  out  the  difference  between  the  family 
Amaryllidese,  to  which  this  genus  belongs,  and 
that  of  Lilies,  which  it  resembles,  the  former 
being  known  by  all  its  members  having  the  ovary 
inferior,  or  below  the  perianth. 

The  crown  he  explained  as  being  a  mere  out- 
growth from  the  perianth,  and  would  seem  to 
correspond  to  the  rim  seen  in  the  corollas  of  the 
Primrose  and  Forget-me-not.  It  ia  not  at  all 
characteristic  of  the  majority  of  the  genera  in  the 
family,  the  Amaryllis  and  Snowdrop,  for  example, 
being  entirely  without  it. 

Double  flowers  are  frequent,  and  are  of  different 
kinds  :  —I,  The  corona  may  be  filled  with  a  mass 
of  petals,  this  being  derived  from  weaker  bulbs 

2,  The  perianth  and  corona  may  be  broken  up  and 
repeated  many  times,  so  as  to  form  an  irregular 
mass  of  petals,  snch  arising  from  stronger  bulbs. 

3,  The  petals  may  be  piled  up  in  front  of  each 
other,  as  in  a  Rose.  This  occurs  in  the  var. 
Eystettensis,  first  figured  by  Lobelius  in  1581. 

With  reference  to  the  physiological  properties, 
the  Narcissus  is  more  or  less  poisonous,  the 
Daffodil  and  the  Poet's  being  especially  so,  and 
have  been  used  in  medicine  as  emetics.  Other 
members  of  the  family  are  poisonous,  as  Bruns- 
vigia  toxicaria,  which  is  used  by  the  natives  of 
South  Africa  to  poison  fish.  It  was  this  which 
accidentally  poisoned  Dr.  Pattison,  though  he 
fortunately  recovered. 

The  Narcissus  has  been  long  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land.   Gerard,  in  his  "  Herball,"  a.d.  1597,  des- 


cribed seventeen  kinds,  and  Parkinson,  in  his 
"Paradisus"  (1629)  figures  many  and  describes 
ninety-two  kinds. 

Selecting  a  few  for  illustration,  Mr.  Henslow 
first  alluded  to  the  "Hoop  Petticoat,"  N.  Bulbo- 
codium,  from  the  W.  Mediterranean  regions,  and 
which  is  remarkable  for  the  shape  of  the  crown 
and  the  declinate  stamens.  It  is  recorded  that  a 
bulb  of  this  species  having  been  In  an  herbarium 
for  twenty  years, subsequently  revived,  wais  planted 
and  fiowered.  The  Daffodil,  or  N.  Pseudo-narcissus, 
is  probably  the  only  native  species  of  Great 
Britain,  though  N.  poeticus,  &c.,  are  naturalised. 
It  is  very  variable,  especially  under  cultivation. 
The  size  of  the  fiowers  quite  justifies  the  terms, 
maximus,  major,  minor,  minimas  applied  to  as 
many  varieties.  The  colour  may  be  all  yellow,  or 
the  perianth  may  be  white  while  the  crown  alone 
is  yellow  {eg.,  bicolor)  or  all  white  (e.g.,  cernnus), 
sach  as  are  the  Spanish  forms. 

Double  flowers  of  the  larger  sorts  are  common, 
though  that  of  the  true  wild  Daffodil  is  not.  The 
great  double  Daffodil  first  appeared  in  the  garden 
of  Vincent  Sion  of  Flandres  in  1620.  Of  the 
second  group  with  shorter  crowns  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  form  incomparabilis,  with  its  many 
varsieties.  This  is  now  considered  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  the  Poet's  Narcissus  and  the  Daffodil, 
although  it  occurs  wild  in  France  and  Spain,  for 
Dean  Herbert  and  others  have  raised  it  from  such 
a  cross;  indeed,  he  thought  that  by  using  the 
pollen  of  N.  poeticus  successively  for  two  or  three 
generations  the  Daffodil  could  be  converted  into 
N.  poeticus.  A  new  form  with  a  pale  rosy  tint 
and  with  a  strong  scent  of  Violets  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Barr,  about  the  size  of  the  common 
Daffodil,  but  entirely  pale  yellow  in  tint.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  purple  rim  of  the  cup  of  N. 
poeticus,  with  the  golden  yellow  of  the  Daffodil, 
give  rise  to  an  orange  tint  in  the  cup  of  imperialis, 
just  as  a  purple  and  chrome  yellow  when  mixed 
on  a  palette  produce  a  similar  orange. 

Another  important  species  is  N.  odorus,  the 
Campernelle,  of  a  pure  yellow  colour,  with  a  six- 
lobed  corona,  and  is  very  sweetly  scented.  This 
is  intermediate  between  the  Jonquil  and  incom- 
parabilis. Its  native  home  is  S.  France,  Italy,  and 
Dalmatia. 

Of  the  third  or  short-crowned  section,  N.  Tazetta 
is  perhaps  the  most  variable.  The  Dutch,  even  in 
1800  cultivated  as  many  as  300  forms.  It  has 
apparently  the  widest  geographical  range ;  for  if 
not  truly  wild  there,  it  is  at  least  very  largely 
cultivated  in  China.  All  other  species  appear  to 
be  limited  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Cau- 
casus. It  is  the  common  Polyanthus  Narcissus, 
as  it  bears  many  flowers  on  the  scape. 

The  typical  form  has  a  white  perianth  and  a 
yellow  cup ;  but  varies  in  colour  like  the  Daffodil, 
and  may  be  double  as  well.  The  true  Narcissus 
of  the  ancient  poets  appears  to  be  N.  poeticus  or 
N.  biflorus,  especially  the  former,  as  it  is  described 
by  Virgil  as  "  purpureus  " — doubtless  in  allusion 
to  the  purple  rim  to  the  crown,  which  colour  is 
wanting  in  N.  biflorus.  Its  double  form  resemb- 
ling Gardenia  florida,  is  much  cultivated  for  deco- 
rative purposes. 

Mr.  Henslow  also  exhibited  a  dried  specimen  of 
the  Hyacinth  as  wild  in  S.  Europe,  to  show  the 
great  advance  made  in  300  years.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Turner,  1548,  though  Gerard  in  1597 
had  both  single  and  double  kinds  He  called  at- 
tention to  two  remarkable  Orchids,  a  Cirrhope- 
talum,  in  which  two  sepals  were  coherent  to  form 
a  false  labellum  (see  Bot.  Mag  ,  1849,  tab.  4422), 
and  Eriopsis  rutidobulbon,  first  introduced  to 
Kew,  where  it  flowered  in  1868,  but  has  rarely 
flowered  since.  It  was  found  in  New  Grenada 
"growing  on  the  smooth  stem  of  a  Palm  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,"  See  Bot.  Mag  ,  1849,  tab. 
4437. 


Berried  Aucubas. — We  have  received  branches  of 
the  common  Aucuba  furnish'-d  plentifully  with  large  glossy 
red  berries  from  the  gardens  at  Furze  Park,  Torquay.  The 
gardener,  Mr.  Ball,  says  they  were  cut  from  plants  8  feet 
and  10  feet  high  and  as  much  through,  and  he  aiids  that 
since  they  were  intermixed  with  male  plants  they  frulb 
freely  every  year. 
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ROYAL  BOTANIC. 

Mabch  26. 

This,  the  first  show  of  the  season  held  by  this 
Society,  was  finer  in  every  respect  than  the  corre- 
sponding spring  show  for  several  years  past  both 
as  regards  the  extent  of  the  exhibits  and  their 
quality.  Since  last  year  the  corridor  has  been  con- 
siderably enlarged  in  order  to  properly  accommo- 
date the  spring  shows,  but  although  it  is  now  some 
225  feet  in  length  by  15  feet  in  breadth,  the  crowds 
of  visitors  who  thronged  the  gardens  on  Wednes- 
day last  showed  that  the  building  even  now  is  too 
small  to  hold  such  exhibitions  if  visitors  are  to 
move  about  with  ease.  The  show,  though  destitute  of 
any  novel  feature,  was  bright  and  cheerful  and  fairly 
exemplified  the  high  perfection  which  has  been  at- 
tained'in  the  culture  of  spring  flowers  about  London. 
Its  principal  features  were  the  extensive  groups  of 
plants  shown  the  day  before  at  South  Kensington, 
and  these  were  supplemented  by  charming  dis- 
plays of  Cyclamens,  Roses,  Cinerarias,  Primulas, 
besides  the  numerous  collections  of  various 
plants  in  the  competitive  classes. 

The  forced  Roses  in  pots  from  Messrs.  Paul,  of 
Cheshunt,  being  finely  flowered,  were  greatly  ad- 
mired. Those  which  won  the  greatest  share  of 
admiration  were  the  following :  La  France,  Claude 
Bernard,  Mrs.  Laxton,  Helen  Paul,  Souvenir 
d'Elise,  Alba  rosea,  Madame  Cusin,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Magna  Charta,  Catherine  Soupert, 
President,  and  Etoile  de  Lyon,  all  first  rate  for 
forcing  into  flower  early.  Besides  these  there  was 
the  charming  Mignonette,  the  new  miniature  pink 
Rose  of  the  Polyantha  race. 

Cyclamens  formed  a  fine  feature,  and  rarely 
have  we  seen  them  finer  at  any  show.  The  chief 
growers  about  London  vied  with  each  other  as 
regards  display.  Thm  there  were  the  champion 
growers.  Mr.  Little  among  the  amateurs  and  Mr. 
H.  B.  Smith  among  the  nurserymen,  the  latter 
showing  a  magnificent  collection,  in  which  were 
some  sweet-scented  sorts.  Mr.  Wiggins,  a  well- 
known  Cyclamen  grower,  also  showed  a  grand 
group,  in  which  was  a  plant  of  a  pure  white  kind 
named  General  Gordon ;  it  measured  about  2  feet 
in  diameter,  and  carried  a  huge  head  of  bloom. 
There  were  some  large  collections  of  Cinerarias, 
that  from  Mr.  James,  the  celebrated  Cineraria 
raiser,  being  a  long  way  ahead  of  all  the  others. 
As  usual,  he  showed  a  large  number  of  new  named 
sorts,  several  of  which  the  judges  thought  fit  to 
certificate.  As  may  be  seen  by  the  prize  list 
given  in  our  advertising  columns,  Mr.  Douglas,  of 
Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  was,  as  usual,  unapproach- 
able in  several  of  the  competitive  classes  His 
first-prize  dozen  of  Hyacinths  consisted  of  Solfa- 
terre,  Cavaignac,  Von  Schiller,  Koh-i-noor,  all 
first-rate  red  sorts  ;  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge 
and  Lord  Derby  among  the  light  blues  ;  King  of 
the  Blues  among  the  dark  sorts ;  La  Grandesse, 
white ;  and  Grandeur  k  Merveille,  pale  pink.  The 
Narcissi  and  Tulips  from  Great  Gearies  were  also 
up  to  their  usual  standard,  as  were  likewise  the 
half-dozen  Deutzias,  huge  bushes  of  white  bloom. 
The  other  sets  of  Deutzias  shown  were  smaller, 
but  well  flowered.  Amaryllises  were  finer  than 
ngnal an  indication  that  their  culture  is  be- 
coming better  understood  and  the  varieties 
improved.  Compared,  however,  with  the  superb 
sorts  which  Messrs.  Veitch  have  lately  raised, 
there  were  very  few  worth  notice,  except  two  ex- 
ceedingly fine  plants  of  Empress  of  India  in  Mr, 
Douglas'  first  prize  collection.  This  is  still  one 
of  the  finest  of  all  Amaryllises,  and  these  ex- 
amples were  finer  than  we  had  ever  seen.  The 
Lichenalias  shown  by  Mr.  Eason,  of  Highgate, 
were  a  noteworthy  feature,  as  they  were  so  ad- 
mirably grown  and  profusely  flowered. 

The  nurserymen  showed  admirably,  the  most 
successful  being  the  Messrs.  Williams,  of  Fortis 
Green,  Finchley,  who  exhibited  the  finest  col- 
lections of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Chinese  Primulas, 
and  Lily  of  the  Valley,  the  latter  being  uncom- 
monly fine  plants,  in  huge  pots,  filled  with 
healthy  foliage  and  associated  with  charming 
flower-spikes.  Messrs.  Cutbush,  aa  usual,  were 
prominent  with    bulbs,   and    particularly    with 


Crocuses,  for  which  they  were  first,  showing  a 
fine  collection. 

A  much  admired  feature  in  the  show  was 
a  collection — the  only  one— of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  from  Mr.  Douglas.  This  contained  a 
few  really  fine  plants,  and  none  more  remark- 
able than  a  fine  potful  of  Narcissus  Horsfieldi 
carrying  a  dozen  flowers  amidst  tall  healthy  foli- 
age. There  were  also  some  excellent  potfuls  of 
Fritillaria  Meleagris  and  its  white  variety,  both 
well  flowered  ;  Jonquils  and  Mertensia  virginica. 
Mr.  Douglas  also  showed  the  only  collection  of 
hardy  Primulas  and  Auriculas.  The  former  in- 
cluded some  very  fine  plants  of  Primula  viscosa 
and  the  white  variety  nivalis,  and  among  the  Auri- 
culas were  some  new  seedling  varieties,  three  of 
which  were  considered  worthy  of  certificates. 

The  miscellaneous  class — always  an  important 
one  at  these  shows — seemed  to  be  larger  than 
ever  on  this  occasion,  the  large  groups  contributed 
by  the  various  exhibitors  constituting  the  bulk  of 
the  exhibition  The  principal  exhibitors  were 
Mr.  B.  8.  Williams,  who  was  awarded  a  silver 
medal  for  a  fine  group  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and 
other  bulbous  plants,  and  also  a  bronze  medal  for 
a  miscellaneous  group  of  choice  plants.  Silver 
medals  were  likewise  awarded  to  Messrs.  Barr  for 
Narcissi,  Mr.  Wiggins  for  Cyclamens  and  Cine- 
rarias, Mr.  James  for  Cinerarias,  Mr.  H.  B  Smith 
for  Cyclamens,  and  Messrs.  Paul  for  pot  Roses. 
Bronze  medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Gregory 
&  Evans  for  Hyacinths  and  other  plants,  to  Messrs. 
Cutbush  for  Hyacinths,  to  Mr.  Hill  for  Cyclamens, 
to  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  for  Primroses ;  while 
other  awards  were  made  to  Mr.  Ware  for  Narcissi 
and  other  cut  flowers,  Messrs.  Collins  &  Gabriel  for 
cut  blooms  of  Anemones  and  Narcissi,  and  to 
Messrs.  Carter  for  a  very  fine  collection  of  blooms 
of  Anemone  coronaria  and  fulgens. 

A  full  list  of  awards  made  on  this  occasion  will 
be  found  in  our  advertising  columns. 

New  plants.— A  large  number  of  new  plants 
was  submitted  to  the  judges  as  usual ;  these  num- 
bered nearly  100,  and  of  them  the  following  were 
awarded  certificates : — 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to 
Dieffenbachia  Jenmanni,  Masdevallia  Chelsoni, 
and  Adiantum  rhodophyllum.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Veitch. 

Cypripedium  Druryi,  Odontoglossum  macro- 
spilum,  and  Adiantum  strictum.  From  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams. 

Cattleta  Trianje  Leeana,  Masdevallia  Schlimi, 
Odontoglossum  Oerstedi.  From  Mr.  W.  Lee, 
Downside,  Leatherhead. 

Odontoglossum  Wilckeanum  Littleanum. 
From  Mr.  Little,  Hillingdon  Place,  Uxbridge. 

MuscAEi  concinnum.     From  Mr.  Douglas. 

Floricultural  certificates  were  awarded 
to 

Amaryllises  Madonna,  Mrs.  Shirley  Hibberd, 
Colonel  Burnaby,  SirRedvers  Buller.  Hyacinths 
Lord  Derby  Improved,  Minerva,  and  Harlequin 
Azalea   La  Marveilleuse.     From  Messrs.  Veitch 

Cyclamens  Rose  Gem  and  Purity.  From  Mr. 
H.  Little. 

Auriculas  General  Gordon,  Mrs.  Moore,  and 
Sir  W,  Hewett.     Shown  by  Mr  Douglas. 

Cyclamen  Dame  Blanche.  From  Mr.  H.  B. 
Smith,  Ealing. 

Cinerarias  Lottie  Williamson,  Venus,  Sir  F. 
Robeit-i,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Mrs.  Arden.  From 
Mr.  James,  Woodside,  Farnham  Royal. 


New  Bomarea. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
French  National  Horticultural  Society,  a  new 
species  of  Bomarea  was  exhibited  by  M.  Andre 
It  was  discovered  by  him  in  May,  1876,  on  the 
Andes  of  New  Grenada,  at  an  altitude  of  some 
10000  feet,  and  was  introduced  into  France  by 
him  in  1880,  and  flowered  for  the  first  time  with 
him  at  his  establishment  at  Lacroix.  This  plant 
resembles  Bomarea  Kalbreyeri  in  growth,  but  it 
differs  from  that  kind  in  having  flowers  of  a 
nearly  uniform  orange-red,  not  spotted  inside. 


Like  its  congeners,  it  will  be  found  a  fine  plant 
for  cool  houses. — J.  C.  B. 


FRUIT  AND  F.LOWER  BOXES. 
The  Postmaster-General  has  issued  a  notice  to  the 
public  calling  attention  to  the  spring  season  and 
the  growing  custom  of  sending  flowers,  &c.,  by 
post.  He  points  out  that  in  all  cases  these  flowers 
should  be  securely  packed  in  boxes  or  cases  of 
wood,  and  that  boxes  of  pasteboard  should  not  be 
used,  owing  to  the  liability  of  the  wet  flowers  to 
reduce  them  to  soft  pulp  in  transit.  Light  wood 
boxes  should,  we  think,  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Post  Oflice  authorities  and  the  public  at  a 
price  that  would  compete  with  pasteboard.  Such 
boxes  should  be  made  to  fit  one  in  another,  and  be 
of  stock  sizes,  such  as  perfect  cubes,  ranging  by 
half  lengths  into  double  or  treble  cubes.  It  would, 
perhaps,  not  be  impossible,  as  the  postal  and  rail- 
way authorities  are  anxious  to  increase  the  parcels 
business,  to  arrange  with  them  to  sell  boxes  to  the 
public,  as  such  a  movement  could  not  fail  to  prove 
profitable  to  them  and  a  boon  to  tradesmen  and 
private  individuals.  Failing  this,  the  servants 
might  be  permitted  to  sell  such  boxes  to  the  public 
on  an  agreed  commission.  Take  the  case  of  a 
person  in  a  strange  town  wishing  to  send  flowers 
or  fruit  to  his  family  at  a  distance ;  he  cannot  do 
so  because  of  the  diflSculty  presented  by  the  box. 
He  goes  into  the  market,  where  there  are  flowers 
and  fruit  galore ;  but  he  cannot  purchase  the 
necessary  box.  Again,  take  the  private  residents  ; 
they  buy  their  flowers  and  fruit,  and  take  them 
home,  where  they  perforce  remain,  for  they  have 
no  knowledge  where  to  purchase  a  post  box,  with 
which  to  send  them  to  their  friends.  The  same 
diftioulty  in  some  degree  presents  itself  to  the 
tradesman.  If  post  ofiices,  parcels  ofiices,  railway 
parcel  ofiices,  or  receiving  offices  were  the  depots 
of  these  wooden  envelopes,  the  difliculty  would  at 
once  be  removed,  and  a  great  and  lasting 
trade  would,  no  doubt,  spring  up  in  this  de- 
paitment.  Failing  this,  the  tradesmen  them- 
selves might  become  the  custodians  of  these 
parcel  boxes,  as  also  stationers  or  dealers  in 
post  envelopes.  If  such  dealers  were  to  place 
notices  like  the  following  before  the  public 
— "  Flowers,  fruit,  and  other  damageable  goods 
packed  here  and  sent  by  post " — we  have  no  doubt 
they  would  do  a  lucrative  business.  To  us  it 
occurs  that  this  box  trade  is  a  natural  outgrowth 
of  the  development  of  the  postal  system  in  the 
direction  of  parcels.  Compared  with  pasteboard, 
there  is  no  reason  why  wood  should  not  be  freely 
used ;  it  is  cheap,  and  has  the  advantage  over 
pisteboard  of  being  more  durable,  and  of  being  a 
favoured  material  in  every  household,  if  for  no 
other  purpose  than  firewood.  As  to  the  making 
of  such  parcel  boxes,  we  can  only  suggest  the  free 
use  of  machinery.  We  believe  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  dovetail  the  corners  without  adding  to  the 
cost  of  otherwise  nailing  them,  and  to  lace  or 
stich  them  through  the  angles  with  soft  wire. 
Softened  wire,  such  as  that  used  in  bottling 
aerated  waters,  might  be  freely  used  in  connec- 
ion  with  these  boxes  — Timber  Trades  Journal. 


Colchlcum  byzantlnum  (,A.  J.).— This  bulb  tuc 
ceeds  best  ui  a  light  soil  in  a  Buuny  and  open  position.— 

Nerine  FotherglUl  (A.  J.)  —This  bulbous  plant  re- 
quires to  be  resled  as  soon  as  the  foliage  turns  yellow  and 
falls  (If.  It  should  be  kept  hot  and  dry  until  .September 
when  the  Hower-spikes  are  just  developing.  It  should  then 
be  thoroughly  soaked  and  kept  moist  and  growing  until  the 
eaves  show  signs  of  decay  again.- W.  O. 

Namee  of  plants.- i.  a.  F.—\,  Salvia  Heeii ;  2, 
Oncidiura  Cavendlshl  (?i ;  3,  Fittonia  argyroneura  ;  4,  Loni- 

cera  sempervirens  minor  ;  6.  ConocUnlum  ianthinum. 

li.    W.— Lieudrobium   Pierardi. Dflta. —Leucoium   pul- 

chellum. E.  U.  IT.— Stauntonia  latif.dia. J.  T.  Poe. 

— Narcissus   Pseudo  narcissus    var.   princeps. S,     M. — 

Next  week. O.  F.  Donald.— J,  Adiantum  chilense  ;  2, 

lilechnum  lanceolatum  ;  3,  Adiantum  exc  sum  multifldum  ; 

4,  Adiantum  pubescens.syn.  hispidulum. Mrs-  Kennedy. 

—  Asplenium  Adiantum  nigrum,   commonly  called   black 
Maiden-hair  Spleenwort,  and  one  very  common  in  England. 

B.  Winter.— \,  Odontoglossum  gloriosum  ;  2.  O.  odo- 

ratum ;   3.   Selaginella  uncinata;  4,  S.  ina^qualifolia. 

J.  T.  Titybi/.— Echeveria  retusa. T.  Buckftfld.—l,  Saii- 

fraga  Geum  var.  ;  2.  S.  hypnoides  ;  3. 8.  cuneifoUa ;  4,  Sedum 
oppositilolium. 1  and  2,  Salvia  Heeri. 
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"This  1«  an  Art 
WUch  does  mend  Natore  :  change  it  rather : 
The  art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 
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THE  DAFFODIL  CONFERENCE. 
Whatever  the  practical  results  may  be  that 
accrae  from  this  conference,  it  is  certain  that  at 
least  in  one  direction  the  promoters  of  it  have 
achieved  signal  success,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
been  the  means  of  concentrating  in  one  place  the 
largest  and  finest  exhibition  of  Narcissi  that  has 
ever  taken  place,  and  the  throngs  of  visitors  who 
witnessed  it  gave  abundant  evidence  of  the  uni- 
versal popularity  of  these  beautiful  spring  flowers. 
Such  a  vast  gathering  of  Daffodils  was,  indeed,  a 
grand  sight — a  veritable  "field  of  the  cloth  of  gold," 
as  Mr.  Burbidge  aptly  designated  it.  There  were 
representatives  of  almost  every  variety  of  Daffo- 
dil in  cultivation  and  of  every  gradation  in  size, 
from  minimus,  the  tiniest  of  all,  to  maximus,  that 
giant  among  Daffodils,  of  which  we  give  an  illus- 
tration in  another  column,  and  from  the  commonest 
to  the  rarest,  from  the  pretty  calathinus,  which 
one  seldom  sees,  to  the  ordinary  double  Daffodil 
of  cur  cottage  gardens. 

All  the  wealth  of  beauty  that  Narcissi  embody 
was  displayed  on  this  occasion,  and  displayed  too 
in  various  ways,  but  all  illustrated  the  many 
uses  to  which  cut  Daffodils  may  be  put  in  the  way 
of  floral  decoration.  Beautiful  as  was  the 
display  as  a  whole,  the  centre  of  attraction 
was  a  table  occupied  by  a  few  large  bowls 
arranged  by  Miss  Jekyll  with  consummate  taste- 
The  materials  used  to  produce  such  a  charming 
effect  consisted  of  Daffodils  and  the  foliage  of 
hardy  shrubs,  such  as  that  of  the  Mabonia,  Alex- 
andrian Laurel,  Evergreen  Oak,  and  Lanrustinus. 
The  charm  of  the  arrangement  consisted  in  its 
simplicity.  No  harsh  mixtures  of  inharmonious 
tints  were  there ;  on  the  contrary,  each  kind  of 
Daffodil  was  allowed  to  show  itself  fully.  One 
bowl,  for  example,  contained  nothing  but  flowers 
of  the  large  bright  yellow  maximus  mixed  with 
llahonia  and  Laurustinus.  Another  contained 
evergreen  Oak  branches  and  sulphur  Phcenix  Daf- 
fodils, and  a  third  was  made  up  of  Tazetta  spikes 
and  Alexandrian  Laurel  —  arrangements  which 
admirably  exemplified  the  beauty  of  Narcissi 
when  employed  in  a  correct  way  in  a  cut  state. 

Not  more  strikingly  did  Miss  Jekyll  outdistance 
all  other  exhibitors  of  Daffodils  arranged  for  effect 
than  did  Mr.  Walker,  of  Whitton,  outshine  all 
other  collections  of  blooms  shown  by  his  grand 
display,  which  both  as  regards  high  quality  and 
effective  setting  up  surpassed  anything  that  has 
ever  been  seen  in  that  way  before.  Until  the  other 
day  Mr.  Walker  was  almost  unheard  of  as  a  Daffo- 
dil grower.  His  sole  business  is  to  grow  flowers 
^or  the  London  markets.  Narcissi  culture  he  has 
for  years  made  a  speciality.  As  he  grows  Daffo- 
dils expressly  for  cut  blooms,  it  would  not  pay 
him  to  cultivate  otherwise  than  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection,  and  this  he  undoubtedly 
does.  Of  course  he  enjoys  superior  advantages  to 
such  growers  as  Ban*  and  Ware,  inasmuch  as  he 
never  sells  his  bulbs ;  consequently  he  can  allow 
them  to  become  thoroughly  established.  What, 
too,  rendered  his  group  so  fine  was  the  absence 
of  all  but  the  very  finest  varieties,  such  as  Hors. 
fieldi,  maximus,  major  and  its  numerous  forms,  the 


finest  of  the  bicolors,  and  the  cream  of  the  incom- 
parabilis  section,  thepoeticus  and  Tazetta  groups. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  conference  that  such  a 
high  authority,  as  regards  Daffodils,  as  Mr.  Baker, 
of  Kew,  was  able  to  take  part  in  it,  and  Mr.  Bur- 
bidge is  to  be  complimented  for  his  masterly  paper 
on  a  subject  which  he  has  made  his  own.  The 
Eiuteh  bulb  traders,  too,  were  well  represented  by 
M.  Krelage,  of  Haarlem,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
disadvantages  under  which  he  laboured  in  speak- 
ing English,  offered  some  valuable  hints  which 
were  not  lost  on  those  eager_to  acquire  informa- 
tion respecting  Narcissi. 

The  most  valuable  result  of  this  conference, 
however,  is  yet  to  come  in  the  form  of  a  report  on 
nomenclature.  This  report,  if  carried  out  in  the 
way  in  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  will  be, 
will  be  of  universal  interest,  and  if  traders  and 
amateur  cultivators  will  but  agree  to  adopt  the 
decisions  arrived  at,  this  conference  will  have  done 
good  work.  That  the  naming  committee  will  have 
a  difficult  task  to  perform  is  evident,  but,  judging 
by  the  progress  made  on  Wednesday  last,  the  diffi- 
culties are  not  unsurmountable.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  report  will  include  lists  of^select  varieties, 
which  would  be  an  invaluable  guide  to  amateurs 
commencing  Daffodil  culture. 

The  unqualified  success  of  this  conference 
and  the  Apple  congress  held  last  autumn  should 
encourage  the  council  of  the  Society  to  proceed 
further  in  the  same  direction,  such  works  being 
unquestionably  those  which  the  representative 
society  of  British  horticulture  should  carry  on. 
That  willing  help  will  be  forthcoming  in  such 
undertakings  has  been  abundantly  shown  on  this 
and  on  previous  occasions — help  from  exhibitors, 
too,  without  the  stimulating  influence  of  prizes. 
There  is  yet  a  wide  field  for  such  gatherings  ;  the 
Grape  and  the  Pear  among  fruits,  and  the  Orchids 
and  Roses  among  flowers,  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  subjects  that  might  profitably  be  taken  in 
hand  in  a  similar  way,  as  the^Daffodils  and  Apples 
have  been. 


NOTES  FROM  BADEN-BADEN. 
Ebythbonium  Nuttallianum  is  very  conspicu- 
ous just  now,  its  large  bright  yellow  flowers  even 
putting  some  fine  clumps  of  B.  giganteum  in  the 
shade.  The  singular  Iris  orchioides  splendens 
is  a  very  desirable  species ;  it  flowers  all  along  the 
stem  ;  from  the  axil  of  each  leaf  a  bud  appears, 
and  the  colour  of  the  blooms  is  a  dazzling  yellow 
with  a  small  green  spot.  Trillium  discolor, 
sombre  coloured,  both  in  flower  and  leafage  is  un- 
usually fine  ;  a  mass  of  Tecophlsea  cyanocrocus 
(not  Toxicophlsea,  as  was  inadvertently  printed 
last  week,  p.  244)  has  brightened  one  of  our 
frames  for  the  last  four  weeks,  and  many  of  the 
flowers  are  now  more  than  3  inches  across. 
Romulea  purpurascens  has  very  good  large 
purplish  violet  flowers.  Among  the  different 
kinds  of  Muscari,  M.  Heldreichi  is  one  of  the  best ; 
its  colour  is  very  good,  being  brightened  up  by  a 
pure  white  rim  on  each  bell.  Tropaeolum  brachy- 
ceias,  on  a  small  bamboo  trellis,  is  furnished  with 
hundreds  of  tiny  yellow  flowers,  and  the  silvery 
cupped  Fritillaria  Walujewi  at  once  attracts  the 
eye  of  the  visitor.  A  grand  feature  is  the  new 
crimson-flowered  Aubrietia  Leichtlini :  and  on  a 
corner  next  a  shady  wall  Saxifraga  speciosa  shows 
its  corymbs  of  beautiful  rosy  flowers  to  be  far 
superior  to  those  of  S.  ligulata ;  several  of  its 
corymbs  are  nearly  a  foot  across.  A  new  form  of 
this  very  variable  genus  has  flowers  of  a  sulphury 


yellow.  Messrs.  Veitch's  Pyrus  japonica  nivea 
well  deserves  a  place  in  all  good  collections,  con- 
trasting strikingly  as  it  does  with  the  large 
deep  crimson  flowers  of  Pyrus  Manlei  superba. 
A  Coburgia  new  to  cultivation  is  just  showing  its 
brilliant  buds,  and  a  Beschorneria  Decasteriana  is 
pushing  up  its  massive  flower-stalk  beset  witii 
crimson  bracts ;  it  is  already  4  feet  long  and  2 
inches  thick,  yet  the  flowers  properly  so  called 
cannot  yet  be  seen ;  the  stalk  will  probably  reach 
a  height  of  10  feet.  As  to  rare  plants,  a  few  ex- 
amples of  Ranunculus  Lyalli  are  under  cultiva- 
tion. Max  Leichtlin. 


NOTES  ON  CUREENT  TOPICS. 


Scilla    sibirlca    v.    Chionodoxa   Lu- 

cilias.— It  is  puzzling  to  find  people  going  into 
ecstacies  over  the  Chionodoxa  who  have  never  in 
their  lives  taken  the  trouble  to  grow  the  old,  but 
equally  charming,  if  not  more  beautiful,  Scilla 
sibirica  and  its  allies;  and  yet  this  is  the  case. 
We  have  both  in  flower  together.  At  a  dis- 
tance the  one  is  not  distinguishable  from  the 
other  by  the  casual  observer,  and  on  nearer  view 
most  people  prefer  the  Scilla  with  its  more  lustrous 
and  far  deeper  and  richer  coloured  flowers.  A 
fully  expanded  bloom  of  the  Chionodoxa  gives  one 
the  impression  of  a  partly  washed-out  flower  of  the 
Scilla  which  is  less  weedy  in  habit.  Seeing  that 
Chionodoxa  is  300  per  cent,  dearer  than  the  Scilla, 
we  should  at  least  advise  buyers  to  invest  in  the 
latter  as  a  substitute  whether  planted  for  effect  or 
any  other  purpose.  The  pity  is  it  does  not  multi- 
ply so  fast  as  the  Crocus  ;  otherwise  what  a  gem  of 
a  companion  it  would  be. 

Seedling  Carnations  of  all  sorts,  one  year 
old,  and  showing  vigorous  flower-stalks,  at  two 
shillings  per  dozen  and  less,  and  far  cheaper  to 
those  who  choose  to  raise  their  own  plants,  as  they 
can  do,  should  leave  lovers  of  hardy  plants  without 
any  excuse  for  not  possessing  abundance  of  these 
popular  and  attractive  flowers.  A  Clove  is  a  Clove 
in  whatever  form  we  find  it,  and  we  trust  the  day 
is  at  hand  when  growers  shall  raise  their  own 
Carnations  as  easily  as  we  now  do  our  Sweet 
Williams. 

Peculiarities  of  roots. — What  is  it  that 
prompts  some  people  to  deny  and  dismiss  from 
their  mindseverything  beyond  their  comprehension 
or  experience  ?  We  once  heard  a  living  celebrity 
compare  true  philosophy  tocharity.  Itwas,  he  said, 
"  long-suffering,  slow  to  believe,  but  open  to  con- 
viction, and  willing  to  investigate  the  most  trifling 
and  improbable  things — believing  or  disbelieving 
only  on  proof."  Why,  then,  should  the  idea  that 
roots  may  have  peculiarities  as  well  as  the  tops  be 
doubted  or  contradicted  so  emphatically  ?  It  is  a 
profound  mystery  even  now  to  physiologists  why  a 
seed,  planted  however  deep  and  far  from  light, 
wrong  side  up  or  otherwise,  unerringly  turns  its 
radicle  downwards  into  theeartli,  and  its  branches 
upwards  towards  the  surface.  Why,  then,  should 
it  be  deemed  an  extraordinary  or  improbable  thing 
for  a  root  placed  under  exceptional  artificial  cir- 
cumstances to  prefer  to  grow  in  one  direction  more 
than  another,  as  Vine  roots  are  said  to  do  ?  "  No 
known  power,"  says  Lindley,  "can  overcome 
the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  embryo  to  elevate 
one  portion  in  the  air,  and  to  bury  the  other  in  the 
earth,"  but  we  see  and  recognise  a  palpable  fact, 
though  we  cannot  explain  it.  So  it  was  found  by 
those  who  originally  advocated  inside  and  warmed 
borders  for  Vines — for  which  nothing  was  left  un- 
done to  render  everything  perfect — that  the  Vines 
travelled  outwards  sometimes,  leaving  a  rich  irside 
border  to  take  possession  of  a  hungry  gravel  walk, 
or  something  of  that  kind  ;  and  so  persistently  did 
this  happen  that  the  cultivators  were  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  thecause  existed  in  some  "  inherent 
tendency  "  in  the  Vine  only  to  be  overcome  by 
placing  an  actual  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  roots. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  guessed  how 
the  confident  opinions  of  those  who  have  never  wit- 
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nessed  such  things  are  received  by  those  who  have. 
And  yet  these  opinionists  designate  all  who  differ 
from  them  ignoramuses,  who  do  not  know  bow 
to  manage  an  inside  border,  and  among  this  sec- 
tion is  nearly  every  Grape  grower  of  note  in  the 
kingdom,  including  the  author  of  "  Vines  and  Vine 
Culture." 

Bottom-heat  — This,  in  the  gardener's  hands, 
may  become  an  agent  for  either  good  or  evil  jnst 
as  happens.  Its  effects,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
are  so  apparently  beneficial  in  the  extra  expansion 
of  growth  which  it  induce?,  that  probably  many 
cultivators  are  deceived  thereby,  and  err  accord- 
ingly. Too  much  bottom-heat  is  given  as  a  rule. 
It  is  useful  in  the  propagation  of  many  subjects, 
but  bottom-heat,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  gene- 
rally understood,  is  no  more  a  normal  necessity 
or  condition  of  plant  existence  than  the  hot  bath 
is  of  human  life.  About  this  season  of  the  year 
it  is  more  productive  of  mischief  from  being  used 
in  excess  than  many  are  aware  of.  In  sammer  the 
danger  is  less,  because  less  fire-heat  is  needed  in 
any  form.  The  effects  of  a  disproportionate  high 
root  temperature  is  a  thin  and  flabby  state  of 
the  foliage— a  kind  of  chlorosis  condition  that 
bodes  ill  for  the  plant  before  it  has  completed  its 
seasons  growth.  What  are  often  regarded  as  the 
beneficial  effects  of  bottom-heat  are  in  reality  due 
to  the  roots  being  plunged  in  the  bed  more  than  any- 
thing else,  as  plunging  alone  never  fails  to  promote 
the  health  of  any  plant,  and  it  may  be  doubted, 
if  in  stoves  where  the  beds  are  wholly  inside,  extra 
bottom-heat  from  pipes  is  at  all  necessary,  as  the  tem- 
perature of  such  beds  is  never  lower  than  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  air  of  the  house,  and  that,  as  a 
rule,  is  as  high  a  root  temperature  as  plants  need  or 
receive  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  in  Na- 
ture. When,  therefore,  such  subjects  as  Pines, 
Melons,  Cucumbers,  or  stove  plants  are  subjected  to 
a  steady  bottom  heat  of  perhaps  80°  or  1)0°  at  this 
season,  the  disproportion  between  the  top  and 
bottom  temperature  is  too  great,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  roots  are  prompted  to  a  degree  of  excite- 
ment not  reciprocated  by  the  tops,  and  thus  dis- 
turbance of  the  equilibrium  must  and  does  tell 
in  some  way  or  other  in  the  long  run. 

Pruning  Orchids.— Unless  the  opponents 
of  this  practice  can  produce  bulbs  of  Dendrobium 
nobile  4  feet  long  or  thereabouts,  they  had  better 
reserve  their  opinion  in  case,  as  in  some  other 
matters,  they  may  have  to  modify  it.  A  correspon- 
dent of  the  Journal  of  Uorti'^ultnre  sends  flowering 
bulbs  and  speaks  of  them  being  3  feet  4  inches 
long,  2  inches  in  circumference,  and  most  abun- 
dantly bloomed,  the  result,  he  writes,  of  cutting 
off  the  bulbs  for  a  number  of  years  in  succession. 
This  writer  Fays  :  "  As  I  require  the  flowers  to 
send  away,  the  growths  were  cut  off  close  to  the 
pot  with  the  blooms  on  them,  when  the  young 
growth  started  from  the  base  of  the  old  pseudo- 
bulb  that  had  been  taken  away.  This  time  some  of 
the  growths  were  remarkably  fine,  being  as  much  as 
3  feet  4  inches  long,  though  the  plants  had  not 
been  potted  that  year  and  have  only  been  potted 
once  since.  This  I  consider  a  much  better  way  of 
growing  liendrobium  nobile  than  allowing  the  old 
growths  to  remain  on  the  plants.  Sometimes  I 
cut  all  the  growths  off  a  plant  as  soon  as  the  blooms 
are  open  ;  ct  other  limes  the  plant,';  may  have  been 
in  bloom  a  week  or  two  before  the  blooms  are 
wanted,  but  I  always  take  the  growths  out  as  I  re- 
quire the  flowers.  My  plants  look  clean  and 
heallliy,  with  no  roots  up  the  stems  like  those 
usually  seen  when  the  old  growths  are  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  plants.— B.,  Sussex."  Speaking  of 
the  bulbs  in  flower  produced  by  this  method  of 
culture,  the  editor  to  whom  they  were  sent  says, 
"  Finer  examples  we  have  never  seen."  Clearly  the 
mysterious  function  of  old  withered  bulbs  of  Iien- 
drobiums  has  not  been  explained  jet,  but  it  does 
appear  to  be  to  support  the  younger  growths. 

Vines  bleeding.  —  "  Veritas  "  is  v/rong  in 
saying  I  substituted  in  "  some  peculiar  way  '• 
"gallons  "  for  "  quarts.  •  The  following  is  the  printed 
extract  verbatim  et  literatim  .-  "  From  the  time 
the  Vine  was  pruned  until  the  shoots  had  gained 
a  length  of  a  few  inches  between  two  or  three 
gallons  of  sap  were  lost.     It  was  a  Foster's  Seed 


ling."  "  Veritas  "  should  "  substitute  "  the  "  quarts  " 
where  the  "  gallons"  first  appeared  two  or  three 
times.  J.  S.  W. 

BOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

International  Health  Exhibition.— This  exhibi- 
tion, which  will  I)e  hehl  at  the  Royal  Horticultiu-jil  Gardens 
at  South  Kensington,  will,  we  learn,  be  opened  by  the 
President,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  AVales,  on  Thursday,  the 
Sth  of  May,  at  3  p.m. 

Effect  of  zinc  on  •water.- In  "Guy's  Hos- 
pital Eeports,"  Dr.  Stevenson  alludes  to  a  gene- 
rally accepted  opinion  that  water  stored  in  zinc  or 
zinc-coated  tanks  is  not  affected  by  the  zinc  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  and  states  that  he  has  abun- 
dant evidence  that  water  does,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, act  energetically  upon  zinc  and  galvanised 
iron.  He  mentions  a  case  in  which  rain  water 
passing  from  a  reservoir  through  galvanised  pipes 
was  for  many  weeks  turbid  and  milky  in  appear- 
ance, and  contained  a  notable  quantity  of  zinc  in 
suspension  and  some  in  solution.  Dr.  Stevenson's 
experience  is  also  confirmed  by  that  of  other 
writers. 

New  Palm  house  at  Glaenevin.— Con- 
siderable progress  has  already  been  made  with 
the  new  Palm  house  at  Glasnevin.  The  stone 
basement,  according  to  the  Irish  Farmers'  Oa^etfe, 
has  reached  the  desired  height,  and  early  this 
week  the  contractors  for  the  ironwork  commenced 
operations  briskly,  so  that  very  soon  we  shall  see 
a  capacious  and  elegant  structure  taking  the  place 
of  the  hideously  ugly  erection  which  hitherto, 
under  the  name  of  a  Palm  house,  sheltered  a  noble 
collection  of  these  aristocrats  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  at  the  same  time  was  a  blot  on  the 
face  of  these  beautiful  gardens.  The  new  rock- 
work  has  nearly  reached  completion,  and  is  already 
stocked  with  plants.  It  presents  a  large  and 
varied  surface  for  their  growth,  and  will  form  an 
additional  feature  of  interest  to  the  garden. 

Echeveria  agavoides.— An  interesting  ex- 
ample of  this  distinct  and  rare  Echeveria  may 
now  be  seen  in  Mr.  Boiler's  nursery  in  the  Harrow 
Road.  It  is  aptly  named,  as  it  much  resembles  an 
Agave  in  miniature,  and  it  is  so  neat  and  compact, 
as  to  at  once  attract  attention.  Anyone  who  cares 
for  Cacti  would  be  interested  in  the  fine  collection 
of  these  plants  in  this  nursery,  particularly  just  now 
when  so  many  are  developing  fresh  growth. 
Besides  Cacti,  Mr.  Boiler  pays  a  deal  of  attention 
to  the  ornamental  Palms  for  decorative  purposes. 
The  following  few  we  singled  out  as  being  par- 
ticularly noteworthy,  viz.,  Latania  borbonica,  very 
effective  and  graceful  and  one  that  withstands 
hard  treatment;  Phajnix  reclinata,  Seaforthia 
elegans,  Corypha  australis,  and  Areca  lutescens, 
which,  though  all  well  known,  cannot  be  too  highly 
recommended  to  those  who  desire  to  grow  about 
half  a  dozen  of  the  best  Palms. 

Spring  exhibition  at  HoUoway.  — 
There  is  now  to  be  seen  in  Mr  B.  S.  Williams' 
Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  a  grand  display  of 
spring  flowering  bulbs.  Orchids,  Imantophyllums, 
Cyclamen,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c  ;  also  a  fine  col- 
lection of  forced  Azaleas.  The  collection  of  Hya- 
cinths and  Tulips  is  very  large,  and  there  is  a 
fine  assortment  of  the  new  as  well  as  old  varieties 
of  Lilies  of  the  Valley.  There  are  likewise  some 
marvellous  specimens  with  foliage  in  the  same  ad- 
vanced state  as  the  flower.  Imantophyllums  are 
well  represented  here,  there  being  some  gigantic 
specimens,  notably  Marie  Reimers  and  Madame 
Van  Houtte,  two  of  the  largest  and  finest  flowered 
varieties  we  have  seen.  We  noticed  another  very 
distinct  and  fine  variety,  which  Mr.  Williams  calls 
concinnum,  and  which  will  be  distributed  this 
year.  Its  trusses  are  compact  and  large,  and  very 
striking  in  colour,  which  is  crimson-scarlet. 
Amongst  Cyclamens,  Crimson  King  is  a  fine 
dark-coloured  kind,  and  giganteum  album  is  a 
decided  advance  in  the  large-flowered  section. 
The  varieties  of  Azalea  mollis  are  well  flowered, 
and  range  from  yellow  up  to  bright  rose.  Of 
Orchids,  there  is  just  now  a  fine  display,  consisting 
of  Vandas,  Cypripediums,  Lycastes,  Odontoglos- 
sums,  Masdevallias,  Oncidiums,  Cattleyas,  Lselias 


and  others.  Amaryllises,  too,  are  now  in  full 
bloom ;  amongst  them  we  noticed  some  fine  seed- 
lings raised  by  Mr.  Williams,  who  has  now  been 
growing  this  plant  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 
B.  S.  Williams  is  a  fine  white  variety,  and  there 
are  many  others  equally  meritorious. 


Books. 

SCRIPTURE  BOTANY.* 
The  botany  of  the  Bible  has  always  been  an  at- 
tractive study,  so  that,  from  Jerome  downwards,  a 
multitude  of  writers  have  given  us  a  small  library 
on  that  one  subject,  and  we  should  have  thought 
that  there  was  not  much  need  for  another  volume 
in  our  own  day.  Many  English  writers  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  many  foreign  writers)  have  pub- 
lished good  volumes  illustrative  of  the  botany  of 
the  Bible.  Scholars  have  had  the  matter  thoroughly 
worked  out  in  Smith's  "Dictionary  of  ihe  Bible," 
while  for  the  larger  public  there  are  the  excellent 
popular  works  of  Lady  Calcott,  Canon  Tristram, 
Professor  Balfour,  Mr.  Smith  of  Kew,  and  others. 
Mr.  Grindon,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  there  is 
still  room  for  a  new  volume,  and  perhaps  of  others 
to  follow.  He  considers  that  there  is  still  much 
to  provide  for ;  that  "  the  students  of  Scripture 
happily  are  numerous,  variou.s  in  tastes,  and 
of  many  forms  and  degrees  of  refinement ;  and  to 
some  of  these  inquirers  he  hopes  the  book  may  be 
useful,  and  that  to  the  rising  generation,  at  all 
events,  the  book  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  springs 
of  enjoyments  not  previously  perceived."  In  this 
estimate  of  his  book  we  think  Mr.  Grindon  too 
modest.  The  book  is  scarcely  suited  to  "  the  ris- 
ing generation,"  but  to  the  more  advanced  student 
it  will  J)e  welcome ;  and  he  will,  before  he  has 
finished  the  book,  acknowledge  his  thanks  to  an 
author  who,  if  he  has  added  nothing  new  to  the 
many  previous  treatises  on  Bible  botany,  has  at 
any  rate  given  him  a  scholarly  and  exhaustive 
work,  well  arranged  and  pleasantly  carried 
through.  Mr.  Grindon,  indeed,  seems  especially 
qualified  for  such  a  work  as  this  ;  to  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  original  language  of  the  Bible,  he 
adds  an  intimate  acquaintance  not  only  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics,  but  with  our  old  English 
literature  also ;  he  has  a  pleasant,  easy  style  of 
writing  and  a  reverence  and  love  for  his  subject, 
and  (a  most  essential  qualification)  he  is  a  most 
trustworthy  guide  on  all  points  of  scientific 
botany,  his  scientific  knowledge  of  botany  being 
both  accurate  and  extensive. 

The  book  is  not  altogether  a  new  one.  Some 
readers  will  recognise  in  it  the  papers  on  the 
subject  which  appeared  some  years  ago  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  while  other  portions  appeared 
in  the  Jnfelhetnal  Rejtositorij  and  the  University 
Magazine.  But  the  whole  has  been  so  recast  and 
brought  under  one  distinct  arrangement,  that  it 
may  rank  as  a  new  book.  The  plan  is  a  good  one. 
Starting  with  some  general  chapter  on  the 
physical  geography,  the  climate,  and  the  flora 
of  the  Holy  Land,  it  gives  a  short  account  of  the 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  gardens  of  Palestine, 
and  then  settles  down  to  each  plant  individually. 
The  arrangement  of  the  plants  is  almostthe  same  as 
that  adopted  by  Mr.  Grindon  in  his  "  Shakespeare 
Flora";  the  plants  are  not  arranged  in  their 
botanical  alliances,  nor  alphabetically,  but  more 
according  to  their  localities,  as  in  woods,  pas- 
tures, cultivated  ground  or  in  water,  according  to 
their  uses  as  food  plants,  fruits,  or  weeds.  la 
each  case  he  discusses  the  full  meaning  of  the 
original  Hebrew  or  Greek  word,  and  identifies  it, 
as  far  as  possible,  with  the  plants  of  the  country  ; 
then  he  gives  a  good  botanical  and  historical 
account  of  the  plant,  and  in  almost  every  case  he 
adds  the  moral  or  religious  associations,  which  are 
always  pleasantly  put,  though  sometimes  (we 
are  inclined  to  think)  a  little  too  long.  Altogether 
we  must  say  that  the  publication  of  the  book  is 
fully  justified,  and  it  may  be  safely  recommended 
to  any  biblical  student ;  he  will  find  it  close 
reading,  but  it  will  repay  him  for  his  study.  It 
has  the  advantage,  too,  of  a  good  index. 


*  "Scripture  Botany."    By  Leo  H.  Grindon.    Svo.    Lon- 
don :  Pitman  &  Co.  1883. 
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Flower  Garden. 

THE  GREAT  DAFFODIL. 

Of  the  whole  race  of  DafEodils  whatsoever,  this, 
our  grand  College  Garden  DafiEodil,  Narcissus 
maxitaus,  is  the  most  stately,  and  also  the 
richest  in  colouring.    In  good  seasons  it  attains  a 


as  will  be  clearly  seen,  the  broad  expanded 
mouth  to  the  crown  is  an  especial  feature.  In  the 
foliage  also  it  is  most  distinct — so  much  so  that 
this  variety  may  be  readily  recognised  almost  as 
soon  as  the  tips  ;of  its  leaves  appear  above  the 
soil.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  rarely  more  than 
half-an-inoh  broad,  and  of  a  peculiar  bluish  green 
or  glaucous  tint,  and   they  are  also  twisted  in  a 


The  great  Dafodil  (Sarcisms  maxlmtis). 

height  of  from  2  feet  to  ,3  feet,  its  great  trumpet- 
mouthed  chalices  being  borne  aloft  on  the  taper- 
ing fluted  stalks  with  bravery.  That  it  is  quite 
distinct  from  that  usually  imported  from  Holland 
and  generally  sold  as  N.  maximus  by  the  seeds- 
men I  am  fully  convinced,  and  the  tradition  is 
that  it  was  raised  from  imported  seeds  in  the 
Dublin  University  Garden,  from  which  place  it 
certainly  has  for  many  years  been  distributed.  The 
figure  shows  an  average  flower,  natural  size,  and. 


peculiar  way.  So  far,  I  am  sorry  to  fay,  I  have 
failed  to  obtain  feeds  from  this  grand  variety, 
although  I  have  used  the  pollen  of  many  other 
kinds  besides  its  own.  If  seeds  of  it  could  be  ob- 
tained, one  might  hope  that  it  would  prove  the 
best  of  parents  to  a  still  finer  large-flowered  race. 
Lovers  of  Daffodils  who  have  not  looked  over 
Hale's  "  Eden,"  an  illustrated  gardening  publica- 
tion of  the  last  century,  should  do  so,  as  it  con- 
tains some  quaint  lore  anent  seedling  Dafifodils. 
F.  W.  B. 

RAISING  ANNUALS. 
Few  are  the  gardens  in  which  some  annuals  are 
not  grown,  and  many  are  the  methods  adopted 
for  raising  them ;  some,  from  want  of  accommoda- 
tion, sow  them  in  little  patches  where  they  are  to 
flower.  With  this  method  I  have  been  disap- 
pointed, as  where  the  ground  is  stiff  and  heavy, 
some  of  the  small-seeded  kinds  refused  to  vege- 
tate, and  those  that  did  were  pounced  npon  by 
slugs,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  very  numerous 
this  spring.  Another  method  is  to  sow  the  seed 
in  store  pots  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  place 
the  pots  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  keeping  the  lights 
close  for  a  day  or  two,  and,  should  the  weather 
prove  bright,  shading,  but  taking  care  that  each 
pot  of  seedlings  is  removed  to  a  light  position  as 
soon  as  they  appear  above  the  soil.  When  large 
enough  these  may  be  placed,  one  or  two  or  more, 
into  small  pots  according  to  their  respective  kinds, 
and  again  placed  in  a  close  frame  until  they  have 
taken  root,  when  the  lights  should  be  entirely  re- 
moved. This  latter  may  appear  to  involve  a  good 
deal  of  trouble,  but  I  am  convinced  that  in  the 
end  all  will  be  repaid,  as  the  young  plants  may 
be  planted  like  ordinary  bedding  plants,  and 
will  not  feel  the  shift"  in  the  least.  In  no 
case,  however,  should  they  be  allowed  to  become 
pot-bound,  or  failure  will  most  assuredly  be  the 


result.  Here,  again,  another  obstacle  may  present 
itself  to  some,  and  that  is  want  of  pots.  To  those 
so  placed  I  would  recommend  sowing  in  a  frame 
in  soil  placed  on  a  small  bed  of  leaves.  Sow  in 
drills  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  apart,  setting  the 
label  at  the  end  of  each  kind.  As  soon  as  the 
seedlings  are  up,  ventilate  by  degrees  until  the 
lights  can  be  drawn  quite  off.  As  soon  as  the 
seedlings  are  strong  enough,  they  should  be  planted 
out,  choosing  a  showery  day  for  the  operation.  We 
invariably  choose  the  beginning  of  April  for  the 
sowing  of  such  seeds.  To  enumerate  names  would 
take  up  too  much  space,  but  the  following  are 
among  the  kinds  commonly  met  with,  viz. :  Asters, 
Stocks,  Candytufts,  Chrysanthemums,  Convolvu- 
luses, Centaureas,  Eschscholtzias,  Godetias,  Heli- 
anthuses,  Helichrysums,  Lupines,  Marigolds,  Nas- 
turtiums, and  Prince's  Feather,  all  of  which  when 
mixed  make  a  pretty  bed  of  themselves,  and  are 
also  most  useful  for  filling  vacant  spaces  in  herba- 
ceous beds  and  borders.  C.  W.  C. 


PENTSTEMON  MURRAYANUS. 

This  fine  species  of  Pentstemon  has  been  a  favou- 
rite plant  of  mine  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years.    I  have  raised  and  flowered  it  again  and 
again   from  seeds  obtained  from  Mr.  Thompson, 
of  Ipswich,  who  has  introduced  most,  if  not  all, 
of    the  species   of    Pentstemon    grown     in    our 
English  gardens.     P.   Murrayanus  is  a  native  of 
Texas,  and,  like  some  others  of   the  genus,  can 
.scarcely  be  classed  with  perennials.    At  any  rate, 
many  species    are   in    the    habit    of    blooming 
themselves  to  death,   and,  therefore,   practically 
a-qiire  a  biennial  character  which  should  be  borne 
in   mind.       It  is   aUo    somewhat    capricious — in 
some   seasons  doing    remarkably  well    under    a 
certain  system  of  culture,  and  again  tailing  en- 
tirely ;  but  when  fuccessful,  it  is  so  distinct  and 
beautiful,    that    it   is   quite   worth    risking    the 
trouble  of  raising  it  year  by  year.    The  plant  is 
different  in  all  respects  from  Chelone  (Pentste- 
mon) bjrbata  and  C.  Torreyi,  and  is  much  finer. 
The  deeply  glaucous  foliage  somewhat  resembles 
that  of    the   narrow-leaved   red  Valerian   (Cen- 
tranthus  angustitolius),  and  the   connate   bracts 
of    the    stem,     forming    little    cups    below  the 
flower-stalks    which  collect    the  dew,  give   this 
species   a    peculiar  character    of    its   own.    The 
singular  tint    of  the    flowers,    which   is   neither 
scarlet  nor  pink,  hue  a   blending  of  the  two,  is 
also  remarkably  attractive,  so  that  it  rarely  fails 
to  win  some  admiring  remark  from  the  visitor 
who  chances  to  see  it  in  perfection.    I  have  never 
known  this  Pentstemon  to  survive  a  winter  in  the 
openborder,  even  in  a  high  and  dry  soil,  and  have 
always  taken  care  to  give  some  plants  the  benefit 
of  shelter  in  a  cold  greenhouse  or  frame.      It 
answers  best  treated  as  a  biennial,  as  its  flower- 
spikes  are  then  finer  and  more  handsome;   but 
when  sown  very  early,  it  will  even  bloom  in  the 
same  season.    If  seed  can  be  obtained,  it  should 
be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  the  young  plants 
will  then  be  strong  enough  to  bloom  finely  the 
following  autumn.     I  have,  however,  never  been 
able  to   save  seed  of  my  own  growing,  and  in 
consequence    prefer    not    to    hurry    the    plants, 
but  to  wait  patiently  for  bloom  till  the  second 
year.      P.     Murrayanus      makes     a     good     pot 
plant  when  generously  treated,   and  is   one  of 
those  interesting  subjects  in  which  a  true  gardener 
delights,   but  which  is  too  troublesome  for  the 
half-hearted.    I   have    noticed  several   times  in 
ungenial  seasons  that  this  Pentstemon  is  attacked 
by  a   disease   resembling  the   "  spot  "    found    in 
Lilies,  from  which  there  seems  to  be  no  hope  of 
recovery,  and  which  is  probably  owing  to  a  lack  of 
summer  heat.     Another  Pentstemon,  seldom  seen, 
but   well    worth    growing,    is    the    beautiful    p! 
Cobasa.  This  is  also  of  a  biennial  character  and,  like 
the  last,  rather  delicate  in  constitution.     Its  very 
large  whi'e  flowers,  shaded   with  lilac  or  purple, 
are  quite  distinct  from  those  of  any  other  species, 
and  it  may  also  be  distinguished  by  the  glutinous 
character  of  its  downy  pubescence,  which,  unfor- 
tunately,  is  apt  to  attract  and  to  capture  small 
insects,  at  times  greatly  to  its  detriment.     Most 
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PentstemoQs  are  freely  increased  by  cuttings,  but 
though  I  have  occasionally  succeeded  in  striking 
P.  Murrayanns,  it  does  not  in  my  experience 
grow  readily  by  this  means ;  both  species  are 
more  easily  propagated  by  seed,  and  both  require 
the  same  cultural  treatment,  viz ,  protection  in 
pots  during  winter  and  planting  out  in  spring, 
when  all  danger  of  frost  and  cold  winds,  which 
are  particularly  injurious  to  them,  is  past.  Now 
that  hybrid  Pentstemons  are  so  much  in  favour, 
the  different  species  are  not  grovm  as  much  as 
they  should  be,  and  those  who  wish  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  the  rarer  and  more  distinct  kinds, 
such  as  those  just  named  and  others,  for  example, 
P.  Palmeri,  P.  heterophyllus,  P.  ovatus,  &o.,  would 
do  well  to  consult  Mr.  Thompson's  catalogue, 
which  is  always  full  of  interest  for  cultivators  of 
an  enterprising  turn  of  mind.  K.  L.  D. 


to  see  the  edge  well  defined  and  corresponding  in 
width  with  the  ground  colour ;  faulty  pips  should 
be  removed.  Five  pips  will  make  a  good  truss  ; 
but  seven,  nine,  or  eleven  are  better.  The  trusses 
should  be  supported  with  neat  sticks,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  pots  ought  to  be  covered  neatly  with 
green  moss.  All  work  connected  with  Auricula 
culture  must  be  performed  carefully;  if  the  flowers 
are  touched  by  the  hand  or  sleeve^of  the  coat,  they 
get  sadly  injured.  J.  Douglas. 


PREPARING  AURICULAS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

In  February  or  even  earlier  in  a  season  like  the 
present  the  plants  should  be  surface-diessed.  To 
do  this  the  old  growers  used  to  remove  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  top  soil,  replacing  it  with 
a  compost  which  was  far  too  rich,  half  of  it  at  least 
being  manure.  Indeed,  I  have  received  plants 
from  the  north  at  blooming  time  that  had  been 
surface-dressed  with  this  rich  compost ;  not  a  single 
live  root  was  to  be  found  in  it,  and  yet  the  old 
growers  in  Scotland  and  Lancashire  fancy  that 
their  bloom  would  be  worth  nothing  without  it. 
My  own  experience  has  convinced  me  that  rich 
top-dressings  are  a  mistake,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  not  to  disturb  the  plants  at  all.  All  we  do 
is  to  remove  merely  the  surface  soil  to  the  depth 
of  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  half  an  inch, 
and  replace  it  with  the  usual  compost,  with  a  trifle 
more  manure  added  to  it.  The  operation  of  surface 
dressing  gives  a  good  opportunity  to  remove  all  the 
offsets  from  the  plants  that  are  ready  for  removal, 
and  I  find  them  to  do  better  when  they  are  taken 
off  in  Februaiy  than  at  any  other  time.  We  plant 
them  in  2}-inch  pots,  one,  two,  or  three  in  each, 
according  as  they  are  large  or  small.  We  place 
them  in  one  of  the  frames,  keeping  the  lights  close 
over  them  for  a  few  weeks,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  keep  the  lights  so  close  over  them  early  in  the 
season  as  in  summer.  When  all  are  surface-dressed, 
the  pots  in  which  they  are  growing  are  washed 
clean,  and  also  the  stages  on  which  they  are  to  be 
placed.  The  plants  soon  show  signs  of  growth,  and 
from  this  time  until  the  flower  trasses  develop 
they  are  intensely  interesting.  They  also  require 
considerable  attention,  especially  if  it  is  intended 
to  get  the  best  of  them  into  bloom  on  a  certain 
date.  If,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  cultivator  has 
nowhere  to  place  his  plants  except  in  frames,  the 
best  plan  under  such  circumstances  is  to  place  one 
frame  with  its  back  to  the  south,  the  other  in  an 
opposite  direction  ;  and  if  there  are  three  frames, 
place  the  third  behind  a  north  wall.  The  earliest 
formed  trusses,  or  the  earliest  blooming  varieties, 
such  as  Campbell's  Pizarro  or  Taylor's  Glory, 
should  be  put  into  this  frame ;  others  that  are 
likely  to  be  too  early  should  be  placed  in  the 
frame  facing  the  north.  The  late  sorts  and  those 
that  have  a  tendency  not  to  open  well  should 
be  placed  in  the  early  frame.  The  varieties  re- 
quiring the  warmest  treatment  are  Apollo 
( lleeston)  amongst  green  edges  ;  George  Lightbody 
(Headley),  Alexander  Meiklejohn  (Kay),  and 
Richard  Headley  (Lightbody)amongst  grey  edges. 
In  the  white-edged  class  Smiling  Beauty  (Heap) 
and  True  Briton  (Hepworth)  require  a  warm  at- 
mosphere in  which  to  open  their  flowers  well. 
In  the  self  edged  class  there  is  but  one  very  late, 
and  it  is  a  good  one,  viz  ,  Uuke  of  Argyle  (Camp- 
bell). There  is  also  another  of  Campbell's  flowers 
that  ought  to  be  placed  amongst  the  latter,  viz.. 
Lord  Clyde;  with  these  exceptions  all  the  other 
selfs  would  be  in  time  in  a  frame  facing  the  north. 
When  the  trusses  are  showing  care  mast  be 
taken  that  none  of  the  plants  suffer  from  want  of 
water,  and  when  water  is  being  applied  to  them 
be  careful  also  not  to  wet  the  leaves,  especially 
those  coated  with  farina.  The  best  growers  also 
thin  out  the  flowers  from  trusses  that  are  over- 
burdened with  them.    .Judges  at  exhibitions  like 


TRUMPET  DAFFODILS. 

When  I  threatened  in  a  gardening  journal  some 
ten  years  ago  that  I  would  grow  all  the  known  forms 
of  Trumpet  Daffodil,  including  the  large  garden 
double,  by  development  from  the  common  wild 
N  Pseudo-narcissus,  Mr.  Barr  and  others  derided 
the  idea,  and  challenged  me  to  do  it.  I  admit 
that  I  have  failed  to  do  it  myself,  but,  working  by 
proxy,  I  am  far  on  the  way  to  success.  My  cold 
soil  in  Cheshire  is  against  me ;  most  Daffodils  de- 
generate in  it ;  doubles  revert  to  singles.  I  have 
never  yet,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  slugs  and 
similar  troubles,  succeeded  in  raising  any  Daffodil 
from  seed  to  flowering,  but  by  the  great  kindness 
of  many  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
some  of  whom  live  on  soils  favourable  to  the  de- 
velopment and  doubling  of  Daffodils,  I  have  re- 
ceived and  continue  to  receive  most  interesting 
flowers  in  every  degree  of  size  and  colour  and 
duplication,  which,  I  am  assured,  are  nothing  but 
the  wild  Daffodil,  improved  spontaneously  through 
a  few  generations  of  seed  favoured  by  soil  and 
climate. 

I  now  give  particulars  of  one  case  which  came 
under  my  notice  during  the  past  week  ;  the  de- 
tails are  from  a  perfectly  trustworthy  source.  I 
could  illustrate  them  by  analogous  instances,  and 
implicitly  believe  them.  In  one  of  the  south- 
western counties  is  an  orchard  in  which  the  pre- 
sent owners  or  tenants  planted  Daffodils  fifteen 
years  ago.  These  were  of  two  kinds  only,  the 
large  double  Daffodil  of  gardens,  and  the  com- 
mon typical  N.  Pseudo-narcissus  of  the  fields. 
The  double  Daffodils  flourished  and  remained 
the  same,  but  the  small  singles  immediately  began 
to  rival  their  large  neighbours,  and  educate 
themselves  np  to  their  level.  They  shed  seed 
round  in  abundance,  which  grew  and  flowered; 
some  at  once  emulated  the  doubling  which  they 
noticed  in  their  big  companions,  and  in  a  genera- 
tion or  two  produced  the  ordinary  small  double 
Pseudo-narcissus  of  Devonshire  ;  others  tried  to 
match  their  envied  patterns  in  colour  and  size, 
and  produced  major  forms,  some  having  the  self 
yellow  of  spurius,  some  the  light  perianth  and 
yellow  long  trumpet  of  princeps.  others  the  white 
perianth  of  bicolor.  As  time  went  on,  these  forms, 
too,  began  to  double,  and  now  there  are  ordinary 
flowers  of  Telamonius  major  amongst  them,  mixed 
up  with  others  less  typical,  but  such  as  may  often 
be  seen  in  gardens,  varying  in  having  the  outer  or 
perianth  leaves  both  within  and  outside  the  trum- 
pet lighter  or  darker.  I  will  add  no  further  com- 
ment on  this,  except  that  1  have  sent  some  of  the 
flowers  to  Mr.  Barr,  others  to  the  editor  of  The 
Garden,  whilst  others  arrived  too  much  withered 
for  a  second  journey,  and  that  I  mean  to  tell  no 
one  the  spot  from  which  they  come,  and  that  I 
am  no  longer  incredulous  when  good  observers 
assert,  as  they  have  often  done,  that  wild  N. 
Pseudo-narcissus  have  turned  to  N.  major  var. 
Telamonius  (not  Talem)  fl.-pl.  in  their  gardens. 
In  fact,  I  believe  that  all  that  is  required  to  pro- 
duce all  the  magni-coronatse  in  Mr.  Barr's  cata- 
logue from  typical  N.  Pseudo-narcissus  is  a  life  as 
long  as  a  raven's  and  a  congenial  soil. 
Llandudiu>.  C.  WOLLEY  DoD. 


hardly  worth  saying  anything  about,  as  everybody 
succeeds  with  them.  The  treatment  given  to 
ordinary  culinary  Peas  suits  them  admirably.  If 
stakes  cannot  be  had  for  them,  they  may  be 
allowed  to  scramble  on  the  ground,  when  they  will 
form  a  tangled  mass  of  lovely  colour  and  fragrance. 
Jlixed  seed,  which  produces  flowers  of  every  hue, 
is  very  satisfactory,  and  although  many  might  have 
the  means  of  growing  every  kind  by  itself,  to 
many  this  would  not  be  so  pleasing  as  a  mixed 
mass. — J.  M. 

Single   Dahlias   from  seed.— These  are 

useful  in  a  cut  state,  but  they  must  be  sown  early, 
so  as  to  get  the  plants  strong  by  May,  for  our 
summers  are  too  short  to  allow  any  lengthened 
flowering  season  before  frost  cuts  them  down. 
With  strong  roots,  however,  to  begin  with,  and 
planted  out  very  early  and  protected  from  spring 
frosts  by  some  slight  covering,  they  attain  large 
proportions  by  the  middle  of  July,  and  from  that 
date  until  the  middle  of  October  yield  a  continuous 
supply  of  brilliant  flowers.  — H. 

Is  Hyacinthua  oandicans  sweet- 
scented  ? — When  this  Hyacinth  was  first  intro- 
duced I  purchased  it  under  the  impression  that 
its  flowers  were  fragrant,  but  I  was  disappointed  ; 
I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  faintest  degree 
of  fragrance  in  them,  although  during  the  last 
ten  years  I  have  raised  and  flowered  many  hun- 
dred bulbs  of  it.  The  statement  that  it  is  sweet- 
scented  is  so  often  repeated  in  catalogues,  that 
either  I  must  have  been  unfortunate  in  not 
detecting  its  fragrance,  or  that  it  does  in  some 
cases  produce  flowers  deserving  of  that  appellation. 
If  there  are  sweet-scented  varieties  of  it  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  where  they  can  be  obtained.  — 
J.  C.  C. 

Lawn  ■weeds. — During  the  last  thirty  years 
I  have  tried  every  mode  of  destroying  these  that 
has  been  suggested  and,  taking  the  result  and 
cost  of  time  into  consideration,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  best  method  of  proceeding 
is,  after  the  first  cutting  in  the  spring,  to  put  as 
much  salt  on  each  weed  through  the  palm  of  the 
hand  as  will  distinctly  cover  it.  In  two  or  three 
days,  depending  on  the  weather,  they  will  turn 
brown.  Those  weeds  that  have  escaped  can  be 
distinctly  seen,  and  the  operation  should  be  re-; 
peated.  The  weeds  thus  treated  die,  and  in  about 
three  weeks  the  Grass  will  have  grown,  and 
there  will  not  be  a  vestige  of  disturbance 
left.  Two  years  ago  I  converted  a  rough  pasture 
into  a  tennis  ground  for  six  courts.  Naturally, 
the  turf  was  a  mass  of  rough  weeds.  It  took 
three  days  to  salt  them,  and  the  result  was  curi- 
ously successful.  I  had  one  lawn  with  more  Daisies  . 
than  Grass,  and  on  September  2,  1881, 1  took  up 
the  turf,  scratched  the  ground,  relaid  the  turf  up- 
side down,  scratched  this  also,  well  seeded  it, 
sprinkled  it  with  soil,  and  in  one  month  it  was 
green  and  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  lawn.  Similar  trials  have  been  made 
in  each  month  from  March  and  as  late  as 
August  12,  but  the  earth  gaped  _or  cracked. — 
Berkshire. 

SRORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Sweet  Peas. — Our  earliest  sowings  of  these 
will  be  in  bloom  by  the  end  of  April,  and  from 
them  and  another  sowing  which  will  be  put  in 
early  in  June  we  shall  have  abundance  of  Sweet 
Pea  flowers  until  November.  They  are  charming 
at  all  times,  and  should  be  in  every  garden.  They 
are   very   easily   grown ;  indeed,  their  culture   is 


Climatic  Narcissi. — Apropos  of  Daffodils,  I  must  tell 
you  tlmt  the  variety  of  N.  poeticus  called  orcattis  is  ap- 
parently "  climatic."  as  bulbs  of  the  ordinary  wild  poeticus 
brou},'ht  from  the  Alps  and  planted  here,  in  three  years,  as 
I  am  assured,  assume  tlie  character  and  early  blooming 
iinality  of  N.  p.  oinatns,  and  cert.iinly  the  blooms  1  see 
here  are  what  I  should  call  ornatus.  Does  it  revert  in  our 
climate  to  the  ordinary  poeticus  ? — EDWARD  H.  WoODALL, 
Cannes. 

The  common  blue  Corntlo^PGr  is.  I  think,  less 
prown  than  the  majority  af  annuals,  yet  in  a  cutstate  none 
look  more  light  or  elegant,  and  very  few  last  longer  in  flower. 
It  even  makes  an  etitctive  small  bed.  If  the  seed  is  sown 
early  in  April  where  the  plants  are  to  flower,  and  the  plants 
thinned  out  to  4  inches  apart,  they  will  give  no  further 
trouble  during  the  summer.— .T.  C.  C. 

Loves-Ues-bleedlng.—To  form  clumps  in  a  mixed 
border,  or  for  the  back  line  of  a  ribbon  border,  this  is  a 
most  useful  plant.  Its  graceful  drooping  plumes  of  flowers 
are  always  acceptable,  and  in  habit  of  growth  it  ort"ers  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  majority  of  summer  flowers.  It  re- 
qairies  a  rather  rich  soil,  and  does  best  when  sown  where 
it  is  to  remain.  The  middle  of  April  will  be  soon  enough 
to  sow  seed.  The  plants  should  stand  9  inches  apart  to  be 
effective.— J. 
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Ohrysanthemum  Indorum  fl.-pl— This 

is  a  plant  so  much  commended  by  writers  in  the 
different  gardening  papers,  that  the  wonder  is  it 
does  not  find  a  place  in  every  garden.  It  is  best  to 
treat  it  as  an  annual,  sowing  a  little  seed  now,  and 
planting  out  in  deeply  dug,  fairly  rich,  light  soil 
in  the  open.  It  is  a  plant  that  does  best  in  the 
open,  where  it  can  enjoy  plenty  of  sunshine,  and 
the  plants  should  be  a  yard  apart.  The  result  is 
that  they  form  very  fine  and  dense  bushes,  and 
flower  with  amazing  freedom,  yielding  hundreds 
of  blossoms.  It  is  such  an  excellent  subject  to 
cut  from,  that  it  is  surprising  it  cannot  be  found  in 
gardens  where  one  would  naturally  look  for  it. 
One  great  value  attaching  to  the  flowers  is  that 
they  can  be  wired  for  bouquets  and  vases. — K.  D. 

Primroses  and  Polyanthuses. — All  the 

hardy  kinds  of  these  may  be  sown  almost  at 
any  time,  but  the  best  is  March  and  April,  in 
boxes,  in  a  cool  frame  or  handlight.  The  seed- 
lings come  up  irregularly,  but  all  that  do  grow 
will  make  strong  flowering  plants  by  autumn.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  a  light,  rich  soil,  be  barely 
covered,  and  should  be  kept  on  the  moist  side  and 
cool.  Our  seed  boxes  are  set  on  the  ground,  covered 
by  a  small  glass  sash,  and  are  constantly  shaded 
from  bright  sunshine.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are 
fairly  up,  the  sash  is  taken  off,  and  in  May  or 
June  they  are  pricked  out  in  rows  in  good  soil, 
where  they  remain  till  October,  when  they  are 
planted  out.  Seed  is  best  for  getting  up  a  stock 
soon,  and  if  a  few  good  packets  are  sown,  they 
will  provide  thousands  of  plants.  Only  good  strains 
should  be  propagated. — .T. 

Phlox  Drummondi.  —  This  well-known 
garden  annual  has  been  wonderfully  improved  of 
late  years,  and  has  become  exceedingly  popular. 
It  is  not  one  of  those  fleeting  annuals  that  produce 
a  flush  of  flower  and  are  soon  over,  like  the  Candy- 
tuft, for  example,  bui  possesses  all  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  good  bedder,  which  means  that  it 
flowers  during  the  whole  season.  The  colours  of 
the  flowers  are  various — crimson,  purple,  intense 
scarlet,  pure  white,  pink,  lilac,  and  other  shades. 
Attempts  have  been  made  with  considerable 
success  to  perpetuate  the  best  kinds,  and  some  cul- 
tivators propagate  the  plant  by  cuttings,  like  Ver- 
benas, but  cuttings  to  do  well  must  be  put  in  in 
August.  Seed  may  be  sown  now  in  a  box  in  slight 
heat,  and  the  plants,  if  pricked  or  potted  off  after- 
wards, will  plant  out  successfully  in  May.  This 
Phlox  is  of  easy  culture. — J.  S. 

New  and  old  Mignonettes. — For  a  long 
lime  people  have  been  content  with  one  sort  of 
Mignonette,  an  old,  free  flowering,  and  very  fra- 
grant sort,  the  size  of  the  flowers  depending  a  good 
deal  on  culture.  We  have  now,  however,  got  by 
selection  about  a  dozen  different  kinds,  some  of 
which  are  a  decided  improvement  on  the  old  va- 
riety in  certain  respects.  Amongst  the  best  is  the 
new  Spiral,  a  free  flowering  sort  that  produces 
nice-sized  heads  of  flower.  Pyramidalis  is  a  branch- 
ing variety  that  produces  very  large  heads  of  flower, 
but  it  is  not  a  free  grower  ;  and,  considering  the 
purpose  for  which  Mignonette  is  grown,  I  do  not 
think  it  a  useful  kind.  Grandiflora,  gigantea,  and 
other  sorts  resemble  pyramidalis.  Covent  Garden 
Favourite  is  another  good  variety  resembling  the 
Spiral  and  better  than  the  common  kind  in  the 
flower.  All  sorts  should  be  sown  outdoors  in 
April,  and  the  seed  should  be  red-leaded  where 
birds  are  troublesome.—  S. 

Gaultheria  triohophylla.— A  correspon- 
dent, "  S.  M.,"  has  sent  us  a  plant  collected  on  the 
Himalayas,  which  we  flnd  to  be  Gaultheria  trioho- 
phylla. Our  correspondent  writes  as  follows  re- 
specting it :  "I  found  at  a  place  on  the  Cashmere 
Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet,  a  quan- 
tity of  a  small  plant  like  Thyme,  with  sky-blue 
seed  vessels  about  the  size  of  a  large  currant,  the 
inside  of  which  was  white  and  pulpy,  and  con- 
tained in  the  centre  some  small  seeds."  This  is 
one  of  the  pretty  little  evergreen  trailing  species 
of  Gaultheria  which  are  frequently  met  with  on  the 
Himalayan  Alps  from  Cashmere  to  Sikkim,  and  of 
which  G.  Dummularioides  is  cultivated  in  gardens 
in  this  country.    G.  trichophylla  is  smaller  in  all 


its  parts  than  nummularioides,  and  its  foliage  is 
less  hairy;  the  name  trichophylla  refers  to  the 
rather  long  ciliEe  which  clothe  the  margins  of  the 
minute  leaves,  whose  upper  and  under  surfaces  are 
quite  smooth  and  glabrous.  Thriving  naturally 
under  the  conditions  suitable  to  the  better-known 
G.  nummularioides,  G.  trichophylla  may  be  treated 
in  this  country  like  that  species,  which  does  well 
in  a  pot  or  pan  in  a  moist,  cool  frame,  or  in  a 
peaty  bed  in  a  sheltered  position  out  of  doors. 
When  well  grown,  the  purple-blue  berries  of  this 
plant,  and  no  doubt  of  G.  trichophylla  also,  are 
very  ornamental,  and  make  good  companions  for 
the  orange-berried  Nertera  depressa. — B. 

Seedling  Pentstemons  are  capital  plants 
for  furnishing  a  supply  of  cut  blooms.  If  sown 
early,  and  the  seedlings  are  picked  off  in  boxes,  so 
as  to  get  them  to  make  nice  little  bushy  plants 
by  May,  they  may  be  planted  out  in  beds  about 
a  foot  apart  each  way,  and  in  autumn  will  produce 
some  fine  spikes  of  flower,  and  make  excellent 
plants  the  second  season.  If  saved  from  a  good 
selection,  the  produce  will  not  only  be  fine,  but 
well  varied  in  colour  and  marking.  Sprays  of 
Pentstemons  are  extremely  pretty  when  cut  and 
well  arranged  indoors,  the  blooms  being  prettily 
spotted  like  those  of  the  Foxglove.  In  some 
localities,  Pentstemons  are  liable  to  suffer  from 
exceptional  visitations  of  frost,  and,  as  a  precau- 
tion, cuttings  of  them  should  be  inserted  in  cold 
frames  in  the  autumn,  so  as  to  insure  a  supply  if 
the  old  plants  get  injured  ;  but  Pentstemons  are 
readily  increased  by  means  of  seed.— J.  G.,  Hants. 
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ROSES  IN  MARCH. 

So  far  Roses  seem  to  have  esciped  with  but  little 
injury  from  the  last  week's  biting  weather  ;  this  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as  this  is  almost  our  first 
taste  of  winter  after  a  long  spell  of  what  may 
be  termed  spring  or  even  summer-like  weather. 
So  strikingly  mild  has  it  been,  that  several  Roses, 
including  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Marechal  Niel,  were 
cut  in  the  open  air  on  the  1.5th  of  last  month.  All 
the  unpruned  Roses,  unless  it  be  a  few  of  the  Ayr- 
shire and  other  climbers,  are  also  and  have  been 
for  some  weeks  in  full  leafage.  Even  the  Bank- 
sian,  a  variety  seldom  in  great  haste  to  start  into 
growth,  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  show  its  myriad 
bunches  of  bloom.  Nor  are  the  Roses  only  ab- 
normally early,  but  unusually  strong.  Seldom 
have  they  looked  better  in  May  than  last  month. 
They  are  not  only  within  measurable  distance  of 
the  blooming  season,  but,  judging  by  condition, 
within  four  or  five  weeks  of  it.  No  one  can 
tell  what  may  happen  in  that  time,  but  were 
a  return  of  the  weather  we  had  through  most 
of  February  and  March  to  recur  and  con- 
tinue, no  one  can  doubt  the  earliness  of  the 
Rose  season,  nor  the  superior  quality  of  the 
Rose  harvests  of  1884.  The  term  harvests  is 
used  advisedly.  For  supposing  the  first  bloom  a 
month  in  advance  of  the  normal  time,  a  second 
might  be  reaped  in  August,  a  third  in  October  and 
November.  But  this,  of  course,  is  speculation, 
and  may  or  not  be  realised.  What  is  certain  now 
is  that  the  pruning  of  Roses  must  be  set  about  at 
once  and  completed  without  delay.  The  waste  of 
force  through  superfluous  growth  has  already  been 
more  than  suflScient  to  satisfy  the  most  enthu- 
siastic advocate  of  the  decoy  theory,  that  consists 
in  sacrificing  all  the  first  growths  the  better  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  later  ones.  Carried  much 
further,  the  Roses  will  be  so  drained  dry  of  vital 
force,  that  but  little  will  be  left  for  the  filling  up 
or  sustentation  of  later  and  lower  buds  or  shoots. 
Hence  the  absolute  need  of  immediate  pruning. 
It  delayed  much  longer,  the  locking  of  the  door 
after  the  horse  is  stolen  is  wisdom  itself  com- 
pared to  the  folly  of  putting  off  pruning  till  the 
major  portion  of  the  vital  force  of  the  Roses  has 
already  been  expended.  The  strength  of  the 
overgrown  Roses  strews  the  ground  behind  the 
prnner's  knife,  and  it  takes  months,  perhaps  the 
entire  season,  for  the  plant  to  recover  itself. 


And  yet  in  the  face  of  all  this  we  have  rosarians 
counselling  not  pruning  for  a  month  or  six  weeks 
longer.  Very  much,  no  doubt,  depends  on  cli- 
mate, most  of  all  on  condition  ;  but  when  young 
shoots  get  from  4  inches  to  6  inches,  or  even  7 
inches  long,  pruning  becomes  a  necessity  unless  it 
is  dispensed  with  altogether  for  that  season.  And 
in  not  a  few  cases,  such,  for  example,  as  that  of  the 
hardier  Tea  Roses,  such  as  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Reve 
d'Or,  Safrano,  Homtire,  &c  ,  on  walls,  non-prun- 
ing may  often  prove  the  best  course.  With  slight 
protection,  and  at  times  without  any,  these  early 
Roses  come  to  perfection,  and  no  one  needs  to  be 
told  how  much  more  valuable  Tea  or  other  Roses 
are  in  April  and  May  than  in  June  and  July.  And 
what  of  the  effects  of  these  precocious  bloomings 
on  the  quality  of  the  bloom  and  the  future  well- 
doing of  the  plants.  These :  the  flowers  will  be 
smaller,  but  more  numerous,  as  ten  or  even  twenty 
to  one.  Now,  for  many  purposes  quantities  of 
Roses  are  of  far  more  use  than  quality  or  mere 
size.  More  than  this ;  for  button-holes  and  vase  and 
general  decorative  purposes  small  Roses  are  pre- 
ferable to  large  blooms ;  the  latter  carry  all  before 
them  at  flower  shows  and  receive  the  cold  shoulder 
almost  everywhere  else.  The  fat  blooms  are  too 
massive — heavy  for  bouquets,  wreaths,  or  other 
artistic  purposes.  Observe  a  lady  in  search  of  a 
lovely  Rose  for  her  hair,  or  half-a-dozen  for  a 
graceful  wreath  for  her  dress ;  she  flits  from  flower 
to  flower  as  a  bee  in  search  of  honey,  and  passes 
all  the  big  Roses  by,  choosing  such  tapering  buds 
as  those  of  Devoniensis  or  Niphetos  in  preference 
to  all  others. 

Even  such  massive  Roses  as  Marechal  Niel  may 
be  forced  into  delicacy  and  gracefulness  by  the 
excessive  competition  of  mere  numbers.  Who 
can  doubt  that  for  many  purposes  the  most 
graceful  buds  of  this  fine  Rose  are  also  by  far  the 
most  useful.  More  early  Roses  and  of  more  use- 
ful forms  and  sizes — these  would  be  some  of  the 
advantages  of  non-pruning  of  Tea  Roses  on  walls, 
provided  the  weather  permitted  them  to  grow 
into  Roses.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  weather 
is  equally  destructive  to  pruned  as  to  unpruntd 
Roses.  It  is  even  more,  tor  the  portion  pruned 
off  is  a  night-cap  as  well  as  a  safety-valve.  It  keeps 
the  Roses  warm  as  well  as  late,  nor  can  the 
amount  of  protection  afforded  by  the  top  be 
judged  of  by  its  mere  bulk,  though  that  is  often 
very  considerable.  But  the  top  is  posted  at  the 
spot  where  its  protective  powers  are  rendered  the 
most  potent,  and  accounts  to  a  great  extent  for  the 
greater  safety  of  unpruned  than  pruned  Roses. 
And  hence  should  the  worst  happen  that  can 
happen,  and  the  unpruned  Roses  have  their  promis- 
ing crop  of  bloom  destroyed,  the  plants  will  be  less 
severely  hit  than  those  that  have  been  pruned. 
Of  course  Roses  grown  on  walls  for  exhibition 
purposes  will  be  pruned.  The  concentration 
of  force  is  necessary  to  reach  the  elevated  di- 
mensions demanded  by  show  standards.  But 
shows  come  but  seldom,  even  to  those  who 
make  them  a  business,  whereas  Roses  are  wanted 
for  decorative  purposes  and  other  uses  every 
day  of  the  year.  As  a  rule,  too,  the  pruning  of  Tea 
Roses  on  walls  does  seem  excessive,  involving  a 
tremendous  loss  of  wall  space  as  well  as  of  Roses. 
Tea  Roses  climb  the  wall  rather  with  the  speed 
of  the  snail  than  that  of  the  hare ;  one  sees  more 
bricks  than  Roses  year  after  year.  But  what  will 
be  the  effect  of  the  non  or  long  pruning  on  the 
Rose  plants  ?  This  will  depend  very  much  on  their 
after  treatment.  Few  things  would  be  easier  than 
to  manipulate  the  tops  of  the  Roses  after  their 
first  blooming  so  that  the  plants  should  rather 
gain  than  lose  growing  force.  Early  efforts  must 
needs  summon  the  roots  to  early  growth,  and  keep 
themgrowing  with  abnormal  vigour  while  the  bloom- 
ing season  continues.  Hence  at  the  end  of  it  the 
Rose  plant  would  have  far  more  roots,  and  these 
roots  would  be  in  a  more  active  slate  than  if  there 
had  been  no  early  bloom.  It  follows  that  were  some 
or  most  of  their  shoots  cut  boldly  away  so  soon  as 
the  first  flush  of  blossoming  was  over  or  the  early 
Rose  harvest  was  gathered,  the  plants  would  imme- 
diately break  into  renewed  vigour,  and  form  vigor- 
ous growth  at  the  most  favourable  season  of  the 
year  for  the  development  of  vigour  in  the  rose- 
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wood,  and  the  ensuring  of  its  more  perfect  matu- 
rity, and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  found  to  be 
the  case.  The  growth,  as  well  as  the  pruning  of 
Tea  Roses  on  walls  on  a  large  scale,  may  yet  be 
said  to  be  in  its  infancy.  These  suggestions  and 
gleanings  from  experience  are  not  advanced  dog- 
matically as  the  best  that  can  be  adopted,  bat 
rather  as  suggestions  to  those  who  feel  with  me 
that  the  question  of  Rose  pruning  is  not  yet 
thrashed  out  by  any  means,  and  that  in  the  future 
there  will  probably  be  less  pruning  and  far  more 
variety  in  the  time  and  method  of  it  than  there  is 
at  present.  D.  T.  Fish. 

CLIMBING  DEVONIENSIS  ROSE. 

Amongst  really  good  Roses  with  scandent  growth 
this  stands  out  conspicuously  on  account  of  its 
luxuriance,  and  it  is  only  where  unlimited  space 
is  given  it  to  cover  that  it  develops  its  true  cha- 
racter. Confined  to  a  small  space,  and  conse- 
quently severely  pruned  to  keep  it  within  bounds, 
it  does  not  flower  freely.  When  hard  pruned,  the 
whole  business  of  the  plant  appears  to  be  retalia- 
tion for  the  treatment  which  it  has  to  endure  ; 
the  more  it  is  pruned,  the  more  it  will  grow  into 
long,  thick,  fleshy  wood,  from  which  it  is  useless 
to  expect  many  flowers.  So  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  we  must  go  to  Devonshire  to  see  this  Rose 
in  its  true  character.  One  notable  example  of  it 
I  can  remember  seeing  at  Dawli-h,  where  it  was 
covering  a  large  space  on  the  wall  of  a  villa  resi- 
dence. There  it  grew  in  the  most  luxuriant  man- 
ner possible,  enjoying  a  happy  freedom  of  growth 
not  often  allowed  it,  but  which  it  evidently  ought 
to  receive.  This  plant  was  producing  a  flne  dis- 
play of  flowers,  and  was  in  the  most  perfect  health. 
One  glance  at  this  Rose  was  sufficient  to  convince 
anyone  that,  to  cultivate  it  successfally  and 
secure  a  fair  proportion  of  flowers  according  to 
the  space  covered,  it  must  be  planted  in  a  good 
soil  in  a  warm  and  sheltered  position,  and  be 
allowed  to  grow  in  a  free  and  easy  manner,  with 
only  just  the  strongest  branches  nailed  to  the 
wall,  and  the  others  allowed  to  gro  jv  in  their  own 
way.  Then  they  will  produce  Roses  in  abundancs- 
I  have  tried  to  cultivate  this  Hose  under  glass 
in  a  house  that  is  not  heated  and  where  there  is 
plenty  of  space;  but  its  rampart  growth  necessi- 
tated such  severe  pruning,  that  but  comparatively 
few  flowers  were  obtained  from  the  space  occupied 
by  it.  The  size  of  the  flower  and  the  exquisite 
fragrance  that  belongs  to  the  old  variety  are  also 
present  in  this  climbing  one.  Some  five  years  ago 
I  saw  in  a  garden  at  Exeter  a  grand  example  of 
the  old  Devoniensis  Rose.  It  had  been  planted 
against  the  outside  wall  of  a  greenhouse,  and, 
having  put  forth  a  shoot  stronger  than  the  rest,  it 
was  taken  under  the  wall  plate  and  trained  inside 
the  house,  where  it  throve  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  and  in  three  or  four  years  had  covered 
several  yards  of  space  on  the  wall.  When  I  saw 
it  it  was  in  perfect  health,  and  had  during  that 
year  produced  more  than  200  flowers,  and  this 
just  from  simply  affording  it  space  and  a  few 
shreds  and  nails.  The  roots  being  outside  were 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  J .  C.  C, 


Roaes  all  the  year  round.— During  the 

present  mild  winter  I  have  noticed  that  some  of 
the  older  varieties  of  Roses  in  cultivation  have 
kept  on  flowering  continuously  the  whole  winter 
through,  and  especially  noticeable  have  been 
Gloire  de  Dijon  and  the  old  pink  China.  These 
are  great  favourites  here  as  wall  climbers,  and  on 
south  aspects  they  have  been  aglow  with  beauti- 
ful blossoms,  the  overhanging  roofs  affording  shel- 
ter and  protection.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight  Gloire  de 
Dijon  is  a  prominent  climber  on  nearly  every 
house,  and  lately  its  great  cream-coloured  blos- 
soms have  formed  striking  features  in  those  pretty 
gardens  that  adorn  the  suburbs  of  Rydeand  other 
coast  towns.  Of  the  old  pink  China  Rose,  I  may 
mention  that  it  is  very  largely  grown  by  market 
gardeners.  Although  we  cannot  hojie  to  rival  our 
American  cousins  in  the  prices  which  they  get  for 
cut  flowers,  yet  we  are  by  no  means  behind  them 
in  the  eagerness  with  which  our  townspeople  bay 


up  any  flowers  within  their  reach,  and  notably 
Roses,  which  always  seem  fresh,  fragrant,  and 
welcome.  Roses  for  button-hole  and  other  bou- 
quets and  for  vases  give  a  cheerful  look  to  even  a 
humble  home.  Amongst  the  best  for  an  amateur 
desirous  of  having  an  all-the-year-round  supply  of 
fragrant  buds  must  be  named  Gloire  de  Dijon  and 
the  pink  Cliina. — J.  G.,  Gosjiort. 

Rose  Lady  Mary  Fltzwilllam.— We  have 
just  cut  our  first  bloom  of  this  lovely  Hybrid  Tea, 
and  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  it  is  not 
without  scent.  It  is  far  from  being  strongly 
scented,  but  what  little  there  is  partakes  more  of 
the  scent  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  than  of  the 
Teas.  The  colour  of  this  Rose  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  a  highly-coloured  Catherine  Mermet,  and 
the  blooms  are  large  and  full.  It  appears  to  be  a 
sturdy  grower,  and  flowers  freely. — W.  I. 

Large  Roses. — As  these  are  considered  by 
some  to  be  the  best,  I  name  a  few  of  the  largest 
as  they  occur  to  me  ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  re- 
mark that  I  do  not  share  in  the  opinion  that  the 
largest  Roses  are  always  the  best.  There  are  a 
few  Koses,  notable  for  their  fine  form  as  well  as 
size,  tliat  are  really  admissible  in  any  collection, 
but  there  is  no  need  to  question  the  correctness  of 
anyone's  taste.  The  Rose  family  is  a  large  one, 
and  there  is  ample  room  for  selection ;  only  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  are  referred  to  in  the  following  list : 
Abel  Grand,  pale  pink,  a  fine  Rose ;  Alfred  Colomb, 
bright  carmine  ;  Baroness  A.  de  Rothschild,  rose, 
shaded  with  white;  Bessie  Johnson,  blush; 
Camille  Bernardin,  crimson;  Comtesse  Henriette, 
a  new  Rose  with  a  vigorous  growth,  bright  rose 
in  colour ;  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  pink, 
shading  to  white ;  Edouard  Morren,  carmine ; 
Emily  Laxton,  bright  cherry  ;  Etienne  Levet,  rose  ; 
Fisher  Holmes,  rich  crimson  ;  Gaston  Leveque, 
bright  red;  Harrison  Weir,  dark  crimson;  Jean 
Soupert,  crimson;  Jules  Margottin,  bright  cai- 
mine;  Madame  Montet,  rose  ;  Marquise  de  Caslel- 
lane,  bright  ro  e;  Paul  Neyron,  deep  rose;  Royal 
Standard,  satinv  rose ;  Souvenir  de  M.  Berthier, 
fine  red ;  Thvra  Hamerich,  flesh  colour ;  and 
Triomphe  de  France,  bright  carmine.— J.  C.  C. 


NOTES. 

The  green-petalled  Snowdrop  —This  u 
a  very  modest  and  unassuming  little  Snowdrop 
Bent  to  me  by  a  friend  as  the  true  Galanthus  vires- 
cens,  and  it  is  so  distinct  that  some  may  like  to 
know  how  it  differs  from  the  common  G.  nivalis. 
It  has  smaller  tiowers,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  sepals 
are  more  slender,  and  the  petals  are  entirely  green 
from  the  base  to  the  tip,  with  the  exception  of  a 
thin  white  border.  As  a  very  distinct  and  lather 
late  flowering  variety  of  the  common  Snowdrop,  it 
well  deserves  a  place  in  all  good  gardens.  It  is, 
however,  by  no  means  abundant,  nor  do  I  see  it  in 
any  bulb  catalogue  now  before  me.  A  few  bulbs 
of  the  bioad-leaved  or  Crimean  Snowdrop  planted 
late  are  still  in  great  beauty  in  a  sheltered 
nook,  and  their  blossoms  are  finer  than  those  were 
on  old-established  bulbs  which  flowered  earlier  in 
the  season.  Can  anyone  tell  me  at  what  date 
Galanthus  plicatus  was  introduced  to  English 
gaidens?  I  know  a  garden  in  which  it  is  now 
abundant,  and  the  original  bulbs  therein  were 
brought  by  an  officer  as  a  present  for  his  sister  on 
his  return  from  the  Russian  campaign  in  185;")  or 
18''6.  Well  grown,  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  the 
Snowdrops. 

A  pretty  stove  Iris.— All  the  Maricas  are 
interesting  stove  plants  of  Iris-like  habit,  and 
Marica  ccerulea  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  whole  group  when  in  blossom.  The  sepals 
are  pure  white,  barred  with  brown  at  the  base,  the 
petals  being  rich  velvety  blue  or  purple,  with 
paler  or  white  markings.  Unfortunately,  as  in  the 
case  with  the  Tiger  Flower,  each  blossom  onlyen- 
dares  fresh  for  a  single  day,  and  then  withers  up 
for  ever.  This  plant  is  also  interesting,  inasmuch 
as  its  flower-stems  become  viviparous,  producing 
each  a  young  plant  after  the  flowers  fade  ;  hence 
its  propagation  is  of  the  easiest,  and  if  grown 
as    a  basket    plant  the  dangling  flower-stems, 


each  with  a  young  plant  near  its  apex,  attract 
notice  by  their  singularity.  Another  good  plant 
for  a  cool  greenhouse  is  Mora^a  fimbriata  (or  Iris 
chinensis,  as  it  is  also  called),  which,  in  addition 
to  a  fresh  and  graceful  evergreen  habit,  bears 
panicles  of  very  dainty  lilac  blossoms  in  great 
profasion.  Here  we  repot  the  Iris  every  year  and 
find  that  so  treated  it  blooms  quite  freely  in  small 
pots.  As  a  window  plant  out  of  the  usual  way, 
this  Iris  deserves  notice,  a  dry  atmosphere  suiting 
it  exactly,  and  shelter  from  frost  is  all  the  heat  it 
really  requires. 

The  dwarf  Daffodils.— Of  all  the  Daffodils 
the  dwarf  kinds  especially  trouble  amateurs,  and 
often  appear  in  gardens  under  wrong  names. 
The  most  abundant   of  the  three  here   figured 


The  three  smxll  Difidils  -^farcissus  minor,  namis, 
and  minimus. 


is  N.  nanus,  which  grows  freely,  increases  rapidly 
in  most  soils,  and  forms  a  pretty  edging  to  beds 
and  borders  along  with  Snowdrops  and  Squills.  It 
is  the  middle  flower  in  our  sketch,  and  is  readily 
distinguished  from  N.  minor  by  its  perianth  seg- 
ments being  as  broad  again  as  in  that  variety.  N. 
minor,  the  upper  flower  illustrated,  has  an  elegantly 
shaped  tube,  narrow  or  linear  perianth  segments, 
and  an  expanded  or  trumpet-mouthed  crown. 
Every  season  I  receive  dozens  of  flowers  of  N. 
nanus  with  the  query,  "  Is  this  N  minor?"  and  in 
some  cases  small  flowers  of  both  N.  minor  and  N. 
nanus  are  sent  with  the  enquiry  as  to  which  of 
them  "is  true  minimus."  N.  minimus  is  of  all 
Daffodils  the  smallest,  and  is  represented  at  the 
bottom  of  the  group.  It  flowers  at  2  inches  above 
the  soil,  and  is  the  rarest  of  the  three  forms  to 
which  we  here  aUude.  I  believe  N.  nanus  to  be  a 
small  form  of  our  common  wild  English  Daffodil, 
but  N.  minor  and  N.  minimus  seem  more  tender, 
and  are  doubtless  from  Southern  Europe. 

The  Tenby  Daffodil.— This  Daffodil— found 
wild  near  Tenby,  in  South  Wales— is  always  a 
great  favourite  of  mine.  It  is  now  a  foot  high, 
and  its  flowers  are  (Feb.  27)  just  expanding,  a 
stage  in  which  I  think  them  most  beautiful.     It 
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18  here,  as  elsewhere,  one  of  the  earliest  of  all 
Daffodils  to  bloom,  and  is,  of  all  others,  the  most 
robust  and  dapper  in  its  habit,  the  flowers  just 
overtopping  the  erect  glaacons  leaves  and  having 
a  trim  neatness  of  make  quite  their  own.  Although 
first  known  from  the  Tenby  locality,  it  has  re- 
cently been  sent  to  me  from  meadows  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  but  in  all  cases  from  the 
old  sites  of  religious  houses,  so  that  we  may  infer 
that  the  plant  has  naturalised  itself,  but  that  it 
is  not  a  true  native.  It  is  so  dwarf  and  floriferous 
that,  for  forcing  in  pots,  I  consider  it  one  of  the 
best  and  a  good  companion  for  N.  princeps  and 
N.  Horsfieldi — both  also  very  difitinct  and  useful 


Daffodil'  flowers  half  expandid—the  period  at  which 
they  should  be  cut  for  ixpansion  in  toater. 


as  grown  in  this  way  and,  as  I  find  from  ex- 
perience, amenable  to  gentle  forcing  in  the  same 
pots  year  after  year,  when  liberally  treated,  until 
the  leaves  die  down,  and  then  rested,  like  indoor 
Amaryllids.  This  variety  is  characterised  by  its 
short  perianth  segments  being  broadly  imbricate, 
and  by  the  shcrtened  corona  having  a  trampet- 
shaped  crenulated  6-lobed  mouth. 

■When  to  cut  your  Daffodils  for  indoor 
decoration  or  for  posting  to  friends  is  an  important 
matter,  and  well  worthy  of  a  little  thoughtful  con 
sideration.  You  may  send  fifty  or  sixty  Daffodil 
buds  in  a  comparatively  small  box  for  a  few  pence. 
They  pack  readily  if  cut  in  the  stage  shown  in 
our  illustration,  and  travel  much  more  safely  than 
if  further  advanced,  added  to  which  advantages  is 
the  main  one  that  the  buds,  when  placed  in  water 


on  reaching  their  destination,  open  ont  as  fresh  and 
fair  as  if  allowed  to  open  out  on  their  parent  plants ; 
far  more  so  indeed,  since  indoors  they  are  safe 
from  rude  winds  and  cold  rains.  Asa  fact,  indeed, 
flower  buds  cut  in  this  way  open  out  fresher  and 
attain  a  larger  size  than  would  have  been  the  case 
had  they  remained  uncut,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  Iris,  Gladiolus,  Amaryllis,  Crocus,  Snowdrops — 
indeed  of  nearly  all  the  indigenous  plants  now 
grown  in  our  gardens.  We  have  sent  Water  Lily 
buds  a  journey  of  200  miles,  and  when  these  were 
gently  opened  and  placed  floating  in  water,  they 
were  as  fresh  as  if  just  gathered  from  a  reedy  pool. 
All  who  really  love  flowers  and  like  their  friends 
to  receive  their  floral  offerings  at  their  freshest 
and  best,  all  indeed  who  are  interested  in  garden 
blossoms  for  artistic  or  for  decorative  uses,  cannot 
do  better  than  cut  their  Daffodils  in  the  stages 
here  shown.  Vekokica. 

Fruit  Garden. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS  FOE  1884. 

It  is  early  to  write  of  these  ;  still,  as  there  can  be 
no  fruit  without  buds,  it  is  not  too  early  to  an- 
nounce that  in  so  far  as  fruit  buds  can  promise  a 
full  fruit  basket  for  this  year,  that  promise  is 
already  given.  Seldom  or  never  have  fruit  buds 
been  more  closely  crowded  together  on  fruit  trees 
of  all  sorts  than  this  season.  Apricots  are  already 
in  full  bloom,  and  the  trees  are  literally  white  with 
the  promised  plenty  of  golden  fruit.  Peach  blos- 
soms are  opening  fast,  and  they  are  also  strong 
and  plentiful.  Pears  are  on  the  move,  and  though 
the  bloom  on  these  varies  much  with  different  va- 
rieties, the  general  average  of  fruit  blossoms  is 
high.  Cherries  are  crowded  with  bloom,  as  are 
also  Plums,  while  the  most  valuable  of  all  fruit 
crops.  Apples,  looks  most  precocious.  As  the  fruit 
buds  swell  more  and  more,  the  entire  tree  seems 
covered  with  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  wood  buds, 
which  are  far  less  promising.  Apricots  and  Peaches 
are  rather  earlier  than  usual,  but  none  of  the 
other  fruits  are  so  early  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected considering  the  mildness  of  the  season. 
This  partly  arises  from  the  apparent  wetness  and 
semi-sourness  of  the  ground.  Considering  the  small 
I  ainf all  we  have  had  recently,  it  seems  astonishing 
that  the  land  continues  so  wet.  Probably  this  is  very 
largelyowingtothe  absence  of  frost,  which  not  only 
ameliorates  the  soil,  but  also  dries  it  by  attracting 
its  moisture  to  the  surface  and  leaving  it  there  to 
be  dried  by  sun  and  air.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
comparative  lateness  of  the  Apple  and  other  fruit 
trees  notwithstanding  the  mildness  of  the  season, 
is  a  fact  for  which  fruit  growers  should  be  abun- 
dantly thankful.  The  failure  of  the  Plum  crop 
last  year  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  break-down 
crop  this,  weather  and  birds  permitting.  The  buds 
are  so  sweet,  and  bullfinches  so  numerous,  that 
they  are  generally  sent  to  earth  rather  than  per- 
mitted to  reach  plnmbood,  and  this  process  of 
clearing  the  promising  Plum  trees,  repeated  year 
after  year  in  perpetuity,  has  compelled  me  to 
reckon  bullfinches  among  the  fruit-grower's  most 
formidable  foes.  True,  such  birds  are  not  large, 
and  if  they  condescended  to  eat  the  buds  bodily, 
there  would  be  hope  of  filling  and  satisfying  them, 
and  yet  having  a  few  buds  left  and  grown  into 
Plums.  But  they  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  They 
send  the  buds  off  in  showers  at  the  rate  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  in  a  minute,  and  on  examining 
the  buds  afterwards  it  is  impossible  to  see  what 
they  have  eaten— it  is  so  little.  To  the  naked 
eye  the  ibuds  seem  as  perfect  as  before.  The 
only  difference  is  that  a  moment  before  (hey 
were  on  the  highway  towards  becoming  Gages, 
Jeffersons,  Golden  Drops,  or  other  Plums ; 
now  they  strew  the  ground  as  so  much  useless 
litter,  while  the  birds  are  even  now  away  to  pas- 
tures new — that  is  another  Plum  tree,  which  they 
denude  of  its  flower  buds  as  the  first.  Not  one 
ever  follows  the  Plum  buds  to  the  ground,  nor 
touches  or  tastes  a  bud  after  it  has  fallen,  and  it 
would  be  diflicult  throughout  all  natural  phe- 
nomena to  find  a  more  prodigal  example  of  reck- 
less, and  what  seems  wanton,  waste  than  that  ex- 


hibited by  the  doings  of  the  bullfinches  among 
fruit  trees  in  general,  and  Plum  trees  in  particular. 
After  the  Plums  are  cleared,  the  Apples  follow, 
and  on  these  two  valuable  fruits  all  bud-eating 
birds  seem  to  expend  their  full  destructive  forces, 

D.  T.  F. 


NOTES  ON  STRAWBEERV  CULTURE. 

E  AELY  CEOPS.— Surely  "  W."  (p.  186)  must  have 
made  a  slip  of  the  pen  when  he  wrote  that  ripe 
Strawberries  in  April  last  cost  but  little  to  get.  As 
compared  with  those  obtained  in  February  and 
JIarch,  I  grant  the  expense  of  firing  is  not  so  great, 
but  to  have  a  crop  of  ripe  fruit  by  the  middle 
of  April  there  must  be  a  considerable  outlay  for 
firing.  The  plants  must  be  started  by  the  middle 
of  January  at  the  latest,  and  they  have  to  be 
brought  along  through  some  of  the  coldest,  if  not 
quite  the  darkest,  months  in  the  year.  The  month 
of  March,  with  its  cold,  drying  winds,  often  proves 
very  trying  and  expensive  to  deal  with,  for  it  is 
easier  to  keep  up  a  growing  heat  with  20°  still 
frost  than  with  half  that  amount  when  accom- 
panied by  a  parching  wind.  I  certainly  think 
that  many  little  amateurs  would  find  much  plea- 
sure in  growing  a  few  pot  Strawberries,  but  if 
they  wish  to  do  so  inexpensively,  they  must  be 
content  with  getting  the  fruit  ripe  by  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  May.  By  growing  an  early  kind 
and  by  utilising  sun  heat  in  the  way  of  closing 
early  in  the  afternoon,  ripe  fruit  may  be  ready  by 
that  time,  even  if  only  a  little  fire  is  occasionally 
used  to  keep  up  the  night  temperature.  Very 
much,  of  course,  depends  on  locality,  but  we  find 
here,  twenty  miles  south  of  London,  that  even 
such  an  early  kind  as  Marguerite  does  not  ripen 
before  June  in  cold  frames,  even  when  well 
attended  to  in  the  matter  of  ventilation  and 
covered  up  regularly  at  night.  It  therefore  seems 
little  short  of  wonderful  that  Strawberries  "  more 
than  sufficient  for  dessert'  should  have  been 
gathered  from  a  cold  orchard  house  in  March. 
Perhaps  March  is  a  misprint  for  May ;  at  any  rate 
the  statement  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
unchallenged.  Exaggerations  such  as  this  can 
only  do  harm  by  discouraging  and  disappointing 
beginners. 

Wintering  pot  plants. — It  would  appear 
that  there  are  still  some  who  recommend  stacking 
pot  Strawberries  on  their  sides  until  required  for 
forcing,  but  it  is  one  that  ought  not  to  be  adopted 
until  all  other  means  of  protection  are  exhausted. 
The  enforced  horizontal  position  is  most  unnatural, 
and  no  opportunity  is  afforded  of  remedying  undue 
dryness  at  the  roots.  Sooner  than  stack  plants  in 
manner  for  three  months  of  the  year  I  would 
plunge  them  in  the  open  ground  in  some  sheltered 
place,  and  allow  them  to  take  their  chance.  A 
friend  of  mine  who  grows  for  market  once  told  me 
that  his  one  year's  experience  of  this  method  of 
storing  pot  plants  was  quite  enough  for  him,  and 
the  appearance  of  those  thus  wintered  and  such  as 
were  kept  in  frames  was  very  great,  enough  to 
make  a  difference  of  quite  one-fourth  in  the  crop. 
There  is  really  but  little  excuse  for  stacking  plants 
on  their  sides  one  above  the  other,  as  if  cold  frames 
cannot  be  given  up  to  them — and  there  are  few 
places  where  Strawberries  are  forced  where  this 
accommodation  does  not  exist — it  is  very  easy  to 
erect  a  temporary  shelter  with  boards.  The  ob- 
jection which  many  urge  against  wintering  them 
in  frames  is  that  they  are  liable  to  get  too  dry ;  but 
if  they  do,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  grower.  I  have 
never  had  much  labour  in  this  respect,  as  the  plants 
not  being  housed  before  the  flrst  week  in  Novem- 
ber, which  is  quite  early  enough  for  well-rooted 
ones,  they  seldom  needed  looking  at  more  than 
once  or  twice  through  the  winter,  taking  care, 
however,  to  store  them  away  in  a  moist  condition. 
I  have  never  troubled  to  pull  off  the  sashes,  but 
kept  them  well  tilted  behind  nigh  tand  day,  unless 
there  were  more  than  10°  of  frost  or  in  a  time  of 
very  frosty  drying  winds.  Plants  cared  for  thus 
look  as  green  and  fresh  in  March  as  when  first 
stored  away,  and  the  fibrous  roots  show  signs  of 
healthy  activity.  It  stands  to  reason  that  when 
every  leaf  and  root  is  preserved  intact  through  the 
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winter,  so  mnch  care  in  watering  is  not  needed 
when  the  plants  are  placed  in  heat ;  and  here  I 
may  add  that  the  preservation  of  the  leaves  in 
winter  in  a  great  measure  depends  upon  the  culture 
in  autumn, for  if  the  plants  want  for  food  in  Sep- 
tember, the  foliage  generally  turns  yellow  and 
decays  later  on,  whereas-when  well  fed  it  remains 
green  and  persistent  until  the  young  leaves  ap- 
pear. ■ 

Value  of  a  crop! — It  is  very  evident  that 
weight  and  price  alone  cannot  determine  the  worth 
of  a  crop  of  Strawberries  grown  under  glass.  The 
cost  of  production  must  be  considered,  and  this  in 
the  case  of  early  produce  is  always  a  serious  item, 
and,  indeed,  is  so  great  as  to  deter  market  growers 
in  a  general  way  from  getting  ripe  fruit  before  the 
middle  of  April.  If  market  growers  had  the  trade 
in  their  own  hands,  it  would  be  a  different  affair, 
but,  unfortunately,  they  have  to  compete  with 
those  who  have  not  inaptly  been  termed  "  noble 
market  gardeners."  The  surplus  produce  from 
the  gardens  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  is  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  demand,  and  as  fruiterers  get 
this  on  their  own  terms,  they  are  independent  of 
those  who  grow  for  a  living.  "  It  is  that  which 
comes  from  private  gardens  which  spoils  the  sale 
of  your  fruit,"  said  a  Centre  Eow  fruiterer  to  me 
once,  and  I  have  frequently  had  the  opportunity 
of  verifying  the  assertion.  But  it  is  not  a  few 
pounds  of  fruit  at  a  high  price  that  pays  the 
grower,  but  rather  the  good  crop  of  fine  fruit 
grown  economically.  Whoever  can  grow  a  good 
crop  at  but  moderate  outlay  will  find  fruit  culture 
pay  fairly  well,  but  this  is  a  problem  which  many 
fail  to  solve.  It  is,  however,  the  same  in  flower 
and  plant  culture  generally ;  the  art  of  growing 
any  one  thing  is  not  learnt  in  a  season,  and  many 
a  bitter  disappointment  will  be  likely  to  be  ex- 
perienced before  the  way  of  growing  a  paying  crop 
is  attained.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that 
market  growers  as  a  body  are  uncommunicative  ; 
they  have  to  often  a  hard  fight  before  they  acquire 
the  necessary  knowledge,  and  when  they  have  got 
it  they  think  their  best  interests  served  by  keeping 
that  knowledge  to  themselves.  No  one  can  justly 
blame  them,  for  competition  is  fierce,  and  if  any 
one  thing  is  thought  to  be  paying  rather  better 
than  others,  there  are  to  be  found  plenty  eager 
and  ready  to  embark  in  its  culture. 

Open-air  crops. — It  will  have  been  noted  that 
the  amount  of  land  under  Strawberry  cultivation 
has  very  largely  increased  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  we  hear  of  a  single  grower  sending  as 
much  as  four  tons  of  fruit  to  market  in  one  day. 
Ten  years  ago  it  would  have  been  thought 
impossible  to  have  disposed  of  such  a  large  quan- 
tity in  one  day,  and  it  is  a  sign  that  the  consump- 
tion of  fruit  in  some  form  or  other  is  becoming 
very  universal  in  this  country.  J'he  dearness  of 
butter  and  cheapness  of  sugar  act  probably  in 
favour  of  fruit  growers,  as  favouring  the  ready  sale 
of  jam,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  only  .showed  his  readi- 
ness to  interpret  the  signs  of  the  times  when  he 
recommended  agriculturists  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  the  manufacture  of  this  article,  for,  depend 
upon  it,  jam  making  will  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant industries  in  this  country,  and  with  wheat 
at  £11  per  load  and  other  corn  crops  and  cereals 
at  correspondingly  low  prices,  English  farmers 
will  have  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  production 
of  more  profitable  crops.  Time  will  show,  but  I 
am  of  opinion  that  fruit  growing  in  this  country 
is  yet  in  its  infancy.  No  doubt-  the  favourable 
seasons  e.xperienced  during  the  last  few  years  have 
had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  area  of  land  under 
Strawberry  culture,  for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
whilst  for  the  last  half  decade  we  have  had  scarcely 
one  good  year  for  Apples  and  hardy  fruits  gene- 
rally, the  Strawberry  has  almost  entirely  escaped 
their  fate.  It  seems  strange  that  seasons,  either 
good  or  the  reverse,  work  in  cyles  ;  but  I  remember 
that  a  few  years  back  year  after  year  the  Straw- 
berry blossom  was  very  much  cut  off  in  May,  so 
much  so  that  it  was  hy  no  means  uncommon  to 
hear  of  acres  of  plants  being  ploughed  up.  Such 
adverse  years  have  a  deterrent  effect,  but  we  have 
had  nothing  like  that  for  some  years  past :  there 
has  been  either  a  moderately  good  or  a  heavy 


crop ;  and  although  when  crops  generally  are  heavy 
the  prices  run  low,  growers  generally  get  a  pull 
on  the  early  gatherings,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  fruit 
to  sell,  it  amounts  in  the  long  run  to  a  good  sum, 
although  the  price  per  pound  may  be  very  low. 
Where  fruit  can  be  had  early  or  late,  there  the 
Strawberry  growergets  the  best  chance,  as  he  can  in 
a  great  measure  avoid  having  much  fruit  just  when 
the  main  crop  generally  is  being  marketed. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  advised  Scotch  cultivators  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  Strawberry,  supporting 
his  argument  by  citing  the  fact  that  in  one  dis- 
trict at  least  of  Scotland  this  fruit  does  very  well, 
he  probably  was  not  aware  that  Scotch  growers 
have  in  one  respect  great  advantages  over  the 
majority  or  their  English  brethren.  That  cold- 
ness of  climate  which  is  a  drawback  in  many 
things  enables  them  to  obtain  a  command  of  the 
English  markets  when  the  southern  growers  have 
finished  their  season,  and  I  should  imagine  that 
Strawberry  growing  in  Scotland  is  as  prDfitable  as 
anywhere.  I  do  not  know  how  long  Strawberries 
have  been  grown  for  the  English  market  in  Scot- 
land, but  I  think  the  culture  of  that  fruit  on  an 
extensive  scale  is  an  industry  of  comparative  late 
establishment.  Taking  all  things  into  considera- 
tion, I  do  not  think  we  have  any  need  to  despair 
of  the  profitable  use  of  land  in  this  country,  for 
if  "  one  gate  shuts,  another  opens  ;  "  and  it  one 
crop  ceases  to  pay,  some  other  will  in  due  time  be 
found  to  take  its  place.  J.  Coknhill. 


GRAPE  CULTDEE. 

This  is  a  busy  time  with  all  who  have  gardens, 
and  it  often  happens  at  such  times  that  something 
has  to  wait  "till  its  turn  comes;"  in  fact,  im- 
portant operations  are  frequently  deferred  in 
order  that  other  work  apparently  calling  for 
priority  may  be  attended  to.  No  work,  however, 
connected  with  Grape  culture  should  be  or  need 
be  delayed  a  day,  or  at  any  rate  not  long  enough 
to  be  injurious.  Each  operation,  whether  it  be 
watering,  disbudding,  thinning  the  bunches  or 
berries,  tying  down  and  stopping  the  laterals, 
should  be  done  at  a  certain  time.  Such  work 
does  not  really  take  up  much  time  if  carried  on 
in  the  right  way.  How  often  do  we  hear  that  it 
is  by  close  attention  to  apparently  trivial  matters 
that  great  successes  have  been  acliieved — a  truism 
nowhere  more  strongly  exemplified  than  in  Grape 
culture. 

Disbudding. — The  importance  of  this  is  too 
often  overlooked.  To  allow  a  Vine,  whether 
vigorous  or  otherwise,  to  partially  perfect  consi- 
derably greater  numbers  of  shoots,  as  well  as 
bunches,  than  are  really  required  is  simply  a 
waste  of  strength  which  might  well  be  concen- 
trated on  a  given  number  of  laterals  and  bunches 
respectively.  In  each  case  all,  or  nearly  all,  not 
required  should  be  removed  directly  they  are  suf- 
ficiently advanced  to  admit  of  a  judicious  selec- 
tion—the former  by  disbudding  and  the  surplus 
bunches  by  pinching  them  off.  Supposing  the 
rods  to  be  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  apart  (the  latter 
distance  being  best),  and  the  spurs  15  inches  apart, 
short,  and  alternating,  one  lateral  is  sufficient  for 
each  spur ;  but  in  case  of  any  wide  blanks  two 
laterals  should  be  left  on  those  spurs  imme- 
diately above  and  below  it  on  the  same  side, 
and  these  should  be  so  laid  in  as  to  cover 
the  space.  One  bunch  at  the  most  should 
be  left  to  each  lateral,  and  these  may  be 
further  reduced  if  the  bunches  are  above  the  aver- 
age weight,  or  say  H  lbs.  In  the  cise  of  a  light 
crop  only  should  two  bunches  be  reserved  on  a 
single  lateral,  but  this  is  seldom  necessary  where 
the  Vines  receive  ordinarily  fair  treatment.  Very 
small  bunches  and  berries  have  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them,  and  the  latter  especially  cannot  well 
be  too  large.  Therefore,  in  order  to  finish  the  crop 
in  hand  well,  and  preserve  the  vigour  of  the  Vines, 
be  satisfied  with  a  moderately  heavy  weight  of 
Grapes.  I  do  not  recommend  light  cropping  where 
the  Vines  are  in  good  health,  as  little  or  nothing 
is  gained  thereby,  but  over-cropping  is  a  great  and 
general  evil,  and  involves  a  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  the  current  crop,  as  well  as  permanent  in- 


Jary  to  the  Vine.  Fifteen  well-finished  bunches  on 
arodof  about  1 2  feet  in  length  are  reallyof  greater 
marketable  value  than  20  bunches  of  the  same 
average  weight,  but  which,  owing  to  there  being 
five  bunches  too  many,  are  imperfectly  finished. 
Early  disbudding  and  thinning  out  the  bunches 
tend  to  husband  the  strength  of  the  Vine. 

Stopping  the  laterals,  too,  when  this  can 
be  done  with  the  finger  and  thumb  is  another  step 
in  the  same  direction.  The  knife  ought  never  to  be 
used  till  such  time  as  it  may  be  necessary  or  ad- 
visable to  remove  some  of  the  semi-ripened  sub- 
laterals.  Directly  the  laterals  have  pushed  a  few 
joints  beyond  the  bunch  retained,  and  this  is  gene- 
rally nearest  the  rod,  as  being  the  largest,  they 
should  be  stopped.  Whether  it  shall  be  at  the  first, 
second,  or  third  joint  beyond  the  bunch  ought  to 
depend  upon  the  distances  between  the  rods.  The 
aim  should  be  to  secure  as  many  early,  well- 
developed  leaves  as  the  space  will  admit  of  with- 
out any  crowding,  as  it  is  these  leaves  and  not  a 
number  of  rambling  weakly  shoots  with  puny 
foliage,  that  act  best  as  respirators  and  sap  elabo- 
rators  for  the  Vin«.  Two  of  the  best  Grape 
growers  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  adopt  the 
plan  of  stopping  at  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  joint 
beyond  the  bunches,  subsequently  reducing  the 
sub-laterals  as  they  form,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  reserved  and  stopped  near  the  base ;  otherwise 
the  basal  buds  intended  for  the  production  of 
next  year's  fruiting  laterals  might  be  induced  to 
push  prematurely.  The  reverse  of  this  practice  of 
leaving  as  many  leaves  beyond  the  bunches  as  the 
space  will  properly  admit  of  is  most  generally  in 
vogue,  but  I  am  convinced  from  my  own  experi- 
ence, as  well  as  from  that  of  others,  that  the  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule  are  pursuing  the  best  method 
of  stopping.  In  a  few  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to 
allow  the  sub-laterals  to  extend  freely.  For  in- 
stance, if  Vines  have  been  newly  planted  or 
partially  lifted  in  the  process  of  renovation,  as 
much  leafage  as  can  be  well  developed  in  full 
light  should  be  encouraged,  serving  as  it  does  to 
stimulate  a  vigorous  root  action.  I  also  make  an 
exception  in  favour  of  the  plan  of  preserving  a 
long  sub-lateral  beyond  the  bunches  of  Madres- 
field  Court,  this  apparently  acting  as  a  preventive 
of  cracking. 

Tying  down  the  laterals. — This  is  by  no 
means  an  operation  to  be  carelessly  performed, 
especially  where  the  Vines  are  allowed  to  break 
naturally,  and  as  a  consequence  are  oftentimes 
extra  strong  and  more  liable  to  be  pulled  out  of 
their  sockets.  The  longer  it  can  be  deferred,  al- 
ways provided  the  shoots  do  not  touch  the  glass, 
the  better,  as  then  there  is  less  danger  of  a  few 
of  the  shoots  breaking  off  a  few  hours  after  tying 
down  has  apparently  been  safely  accomplished. 
A  modem  writer  and  successful  Grape  grower 
recommends  that  the  trellis  for  the  Vines  be  not 
less  than  2  feet  (he  has  no  objection  to  -1  feet) 
from  the  glass,  this  among  other  advantages 
claimed  enabling  the  grower  to  defer  tying  down 
till  all  danger  of  snapping  is  over.  This  may  be 
said  to  be  when  the  bunches  are  near  the  flowering 
period  or,  better  still,  after  they  have  flowered. 
Probably  the  writer  is  the  only  man  in  the  country 
who  has  adopted  the  plan  of  fixing  the  trellis  so 
far  from  the  glass,  thus  deferring  the  tying,  and 
there  are  few  vineries  where  it  could  be  adopted. 
It  must  be,  and  oftentimes  is,  modified,  not  by 
lowering  the  trellis,  but  by  lowering  the  rods,  so 
as  to  give  a  greater  depth  of  head  room  to  the 
laterals.  Even  in  that  case  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  slightly  tie  down  the  laterals  before 
the  risk  of  injury  from  contact  with  the  glass  is 
incurred.  Later  on  the  rods  may  safely  be  tied 
up  nearly  or  close  to  the  trellis,  and  the  laterals 
also  be  safely  brought  down.  As  it  happens,  the 
trellises  in  a  considerable  number,  perhaps  in  the 
majority,  of  vineries  connected  with  small  gardens 
instead  of  being  at  least  15  inches  from  the  glass 
are  nearer  0  inches  from  it,  this  necessitating  early 
tying  down,  as  well  as  subsequently  proving  most 
injurious  to  the  leaves,  which  must  inevitably 
become  closely  pressed  to  the  glass.  Wherever  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  tie  down  the  laterals  early, 
disbudding,  as  above  advised,  must  not  be  too 
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vigorously  practised,  otherwise  where  any  of  the 
laterals  "  fly,"  i.  c,  become  separated  from  the  main 
rods,  there  will  be  a  blank  not  easily  obviated. 
Neither  must  the  attempt  be  made  to  tie  down 
strong  laterals  at  once.  They  should  be  brought 
down  gradually  and  at  intervals  o£  a  few  days,  the 
ties  being  made  so  as  to  admit  of  the  ends  fastened 
to  the  wires  being  easily  unfastened  and  made  use 
of  again.  I  prefer  to  perform  the  operation  of 
tying  down  the  laterals  either  during  dull  weather 
or  at  a  time  when  they  are  not  slightly  flagging 
or  are  limp  from  the  effects  of  bright  sunshine,  or 
otherwise  we  may  be  tempted  to  strain  too  tightly, 
the  consequence  being  when  they  regain  rigidity, 
pome  of  them  may  be  pulled  out  of  their  sockets. 
This  breaking  off  of  the  laterals  is  very  annoying, 
especially  when,  as  it  often  happens,  they  are 
bearing  the  best  bunches  in  the  house. 

W.  I.  M. 


MANURING  FRUIT  TREES. 
It  is  singular  how  long  some  fallacies  retain  their 
hold,  even  after  they  have  been  disproved  by  facts, 
and  of  these,  one  of  the  most  mischievous  is  the 
belief  that  fruit  trees  and  bushes  are  liable  to 
injury  rather  than  benefit  from  the  application  of 
manure.  All  sorts  of  diseases,  such  as  canker  and 
other  ailments  to  which  fruit  trees  are  liable,  are 
set  down  as  the  result  of  applying  manure  to  the 
roots  ;  whereas,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  arises 
from  poverty  of  the  soil,  causing  the  roots  to  run 
down  into  the  bad  subsoil.  I  am  continually  hear- 
ing complaints  from  owners  of  fruit  trees  as  to 
their  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  on  examina- 
tion have  invariably  found  scarcely  any  surface 
roots  or  fibres  of  any  kind,  nothing  but  large, 
thong-like  roots,  that  run  right  down  into  the  sub- 
soil. On  inquiry  I  have  usually  found  that  manur- 
ing or  top-dressing  had  not  been  practised  for 
many  years,  their  owners  having  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  such  practices  were  dangerous.  I  do 
not  say  that  manure  will  prove  to  be  a  cure  for 
fruit-tree  ailments  of  all  kinds,  but  I  will  briefly 
detail  a  few  facts  that  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation at  various  times,  to  prove  that  starvation  of 
the  roots  is  a  far  more  prolific  source  of  injury 
than  abundant  feeding  of  the  surface  roots,  both 
with  solid  and  liquid  manures,  and  growers  must 
form  their  own  conclusions  as  to  the  best  course 
to  pursue.  In  the  first  place,  I  may  mention 
that 

Fruit  trees  grown  in  pots  show  us  how 
trees  may  be  kept  in  perfect  health  for  years  by 
simply  giving  them  rich  surface  dressings 
annually.  Even  stone  fruits  (such  as  Peaches, 
Plums,  and  Cherries'),  that  are  supposed  to  be  the 
first  to  suffer  from  manure  in  the  soil,  are  kept  in 
far  better  health  in  the  small  area  in  which  their 
roots  are  confined  by  high  feeding  than  one 
usually  finds  them  in  positions  where  they  rarely 
get  any  manure,  either  solid  or  liquid.  I  have 
frequently  plunged  pot  trees  of  various  kinds  in 
beds  of  manure,  and  allowed  them  to  root  through 
into  it  the  entire  season  without  a  trace  of  disease 
appearing  in  the  wood  or  fruit.  In  the  case  of 
wall  and  trained  trees,  such  as  cordons,  espaliers, 
pyramids,  and  bushes,  I  can  positively  assert  that 
the  best  I  ever  saw,  not  only  as  regards  healthy 
wood,  but  clear-skinned,  high-class  fruit,  had  the 
soil,  as  far  as  the  roots  extended,  covered  with 
good  manure  annually,  and  no  crop  of  any  kind 
was  allowed  to  be  near  enough  to  rob  the  roots 
of  their  supply  of  nourishment.  In  fact,  planted 
in  good  kitchen  garden  soil,  trees  usually  make 
plenty  of  growth  the  first  year  or  two  ;  it  is  after 
they  begin  to  carry  crops  of  fruit  that  they  need 
rich  feeding  on  the  surface  to  keep  the  fibrous 
roots  at  work  where  the  beneficent  influence  of 
sun  and  air  can  reach  them.  It  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  trained  trees  are  wholly  under 
artificial  circumstances,  and,  therefore,  need 
especial  care  to  guard  them  from  injury ;  if  the 
tops  were  allowed  to  grow  naturally,  they  would 
form  a  leafy  canopy,  and  screen  the  roots  from 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  falling 
leaves  in  autumn  would  form  a  friendly  shelter 
in  winter,  and  also  enrich  the  soil  as  they 
get   drawn   into    it    by    worms;    but  all  these 


benefits    are    denied    to    trained     fruit    trees. 

Even  the  fallen  leaves  are  gathered  up,  on 
the  plea  of  tidiness,  and  bare  clean  raked 
surface  soil  is  more  the  rule  than  the  excep- 
tion. The  surface  under  such  circumstances 
gets  as  hard  and  uninviting  to  tender  rootlets  as  a 
brick.  But  with  a  coating  of  manure  on  the  sur- 
face, all  violent  and  sudden  changes  are  avoided, 
and  the  roots  finding  moisture  and  food  soon  fill 
the  surface  with  a  network  of  fibres,  producing 
hard  well-ripened  wood  full  of  fruit  buds.  Fibrous 
roots  and  bearing  wood  go  together,  while  gross 
tap  roots  strike  down  into  the  ungenial  subsoil, 
from  being  unable  to  find  nourishment  on  the 
surface,  and  produce  gross  watery  shoots  that  fail 
to  ripen.  If  any  blossoms  are  produced  by  such 
wood,  they  fail  to  set.  Year  af teryear  these  watery 
shoots  are  cut  off,  wasting  the  energy  of  the  tree 
to  no  purpose ;  unripened  wood  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  fruitful  source  of  canker.  Severe  frosts 
split  the  sap  vessels,  causing  dead  or  dying 
branches,  and  these  sappy  shoots  are  set  down  as 
the  result  of  over-luxuriance ;  but  it  is  of  a  kind 
that  yields  but  very  poor  results.  When  through 
neglect  trees  have  been  allowed  to  sent  their  roots 
down  too  deeply,  the  best  remedy  is  to  lift  them 
carefully  and  replant,  spreading  the  roots  out 
near  the  surface,  and  finally  mulching  with  some 
good  half  decayed  manure.  The  most  fruitful 
trees  I  ever  had  received  a  good  coat  of  manure 
in  spring  every  year,  and  by  the  following  winter 
it  had  nearly  all  disappeared.  There  is  no  fear  of 
fruitful  trees  getting  over-luxuriant,  for  the  crops 
they  bear  are  the  best  remedy  for  superabundant 
energy.  Once  get  trees  into  a  fruit-bearing  state, 
and  but  little  attention  will  keep  them  in  a  satis- 
factory condition. 

Orchard  teee.s  are  the  most  important,  for  on 
them  depends  the  market  supply  of  home-grown 
fruit,  and  their  fruitful  or  unfruitful  state  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  atten- 
tion which  they  receive  as  regards  manuring.  In 
the  fruit-growing  parts  of  Kent,  where  large  or- 
chards of  standard  trees  planted  on  Grass  land  is 
the  rule,  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  if  the 
Grass  is  cut  for  hay  and  carried  away,  the  trees 
soon  become  unfruitful  and  die  out;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  Grass  is  fed  off,  so  that  the  nutri- 
ment is  returned  to  the  roots  in  the  shape  of 
manure,  the  trees  keep  fruitful  and  healthy.  I 
have  seen  some  of  the  most  Moss-grown,  miserable 
specimens  of  starved  orchard  trees  restored  to 
fruitful  condition  by  making  the  ground  beneath 
them  the  winter  quarters  of  sheep  and  pigs,  feeding 
them  the  same  time  as  if  they  were  in  the  farmyard 
with  roots  and  corn.  The  finest  old  specimens  of 
Apple  and  Fear  trees  are  generally  those  in  an  or- 
chard next  to  the  homestead  that  is  used  as  a  run 
for  calves,  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry  the  whole  year 
round.  In  these  orchards  the  turf  is  short,  and, 
baing  full  of  nutriment,  the  trees  keephealthy  and 
prolific  for  an  indefinite  period.  Ashes,  garden 
refuse,  or  any  kind  of  road  scrapings,  or  even 
scavengers'  rubbish  may  be  utilised  for  increasing 
our  supply  of  orchard  fruits.  They  should  be 
spread  roughly  on  the  surface  in  winter,  and  in 
spring  harrowed  and  rolled  down  firmly.  The  re- 
sult will  soon  be  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
size  and  quality  of  the  crop.  Difference  of  opinion 
prevails  as  to  pruning  or  non-pruning  trees,  some 
adopting  one  system  and  some  another  ;  but,  be 
that  as  it  may,  I  never  knew  fruit  trees  continue  to 
yield  good  crops  for  any  length  of  time  unless  the 
roots  were  supplied  with  manure  in  some  form  or 
other.  J.  Groom. 

Oosporf. 

Forced  Strawberries.—"  W."  says  (p.  186) 
"  From  rows  of  plants  set  close  together  the  whole 
length  of  a  cold  Peach  case  I  have  seen  magni- 
ficent British  Queen  and  other  Strawberries 
gathered  in  greater  quantities  than  they  could  be 
used  for  dessert  in  a  large  establishment  during 
the  greater  part  of  March  and  April."  Would  "  W." 
kindly  say  from  wliat  part  of  England  he  writes, 
as  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  in  what  county 
Strawberries  can  be  ripened  in  March  in  a  cold 
house  7    Towards  the  close  of  the  third  paragraph 


he  says :  "  A  plant  in  a  pot  will  bear  from  twenty 
to  thirty  berries  of  good  size.  It  will  show  many 
more,  but  that  number  is  as  much  as  should  be 
allowed."  Would  he  further  oblige  me  by  telling 
me  the  name  of  the  Strawberry  he  grows  that  pro- 
duces so  many  fruits  ?  I  am  not  a  great  traveller, 
but  I  would  not  mind  going  a  long  way  to  .see 
thirty  good  sized  berries  on  one  plant. — J.  C.  C. 


INSIDE   V.  OUTSIDE  VINE  BORDERS. 

"J.  S.  W.  "  now  says  there  is  no  necessity  for  his 
going  to  examine  the  Vine  borders  at  Hutton  Hall, 
and  this  after  writing  several  letters  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Indoe,  stipulating  that  if  he  went  he  should  require 
to  overhaul  the  outside  borders  from  one  side  to 
the  other  and  lay  bare  the  roots,  doing  it,  as  he 
says,  as  carefully  as  he  could,  and  saying  he  should 
want  a  man  or  two  to  assist  him.  Mr.  Mclndoe 
—accepting  "J.  S.  W.'s  "  promise  that  he  did  not 
want  to  do  any  unreasonable  damage— gave  him 
permission  to  investigate  them  and  the  assistance 
he  required.  Why  "J.  S.  W. "  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  his  going 
your  readers  can  judge  for  themselves.  Mr.  Mc- 
lndoe, in  his  first  letter  to  me  on  the  subject, 
which  appeared  in  the  The  Garden  Feb.  IG, 
and  which  I  again  repeat  was  quite  unsolicited, 
said  the  roots  were  few  and  far  between  in 
the  outside  borders,  which  is  clearly  correct;  other- 
wise he  would  not  have  consented  to  the  borders 
being  "overhauled  from  one  side  to  the  other."  I  was 
scarcely  prepared  for  "  J.  S.  W."  allowing  his  case 
to  collapte  in  this  way,  as  in  these  borders  he 
would  have  found  conclusive  evidence  against 
assertions  which  he  has  put  forth.  As  to 
"  J.  S.  W.'s  "  objections  that  these  outside  borders 
are  not  a  case  in  point  simply  because  Mr.  Mclndoe 
did  not  state  in  his  first  letter  that  they  were 
only  begun  seven  years  ago  and  not  finished  until 
three  years  later,  those  conversant  with  Vine 
growing  will  see  that  this  is  simply  hair-splitting  ; 
to  make  them  by  additions  is  the  ordinary  way 
of  procedure,  and  when  the  first  portion  was  made 
the  roots  at  once  had  a  chance  to  enter  it.  With 
reference  to  the  Wynyard  Vines,  their  evidence 
is  even  more  conclusive  in  support  of  what  proper 
treatment  will  do  in  inducing  inside  rooting,  for 
in  their  case  after  having  full  possession  of  out- 
side borders  Mr.  Jones  succeeded  in  getting  them 
to  root  inside  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
existed  outside.  "J.  S.  W.'s"  assertion  that  the 
Wynyard  case  had  broken  down  because  there 
might  be  a  difference  of  two  or  three  years  in  the 
age  I  understood  the  Vines  to  be  is  too  finely 
drawn  to  have  any  weight  with  unprejudiced 
people.  The  case  stands  thus :  "  J.  S.  W."  asserts 
that  his  Vine  roots  will  not  keep  inside  when 
they  can  get  out ;  whereas  there  is  indisput- 
able proof  that  Vine  roots  in  general  having 
a  chance  of  both  borders  prefer  the  inside 
to  the  out.  "J.  S.  W."  merely  tells  us  what 
the  result  of  his  practice  is,  while  others  show 
results  in  the  shape  of  grand  fruit.  Let  me 
ask  "  J.  S.  W."  to  show  Grapes  grown  on  his 
Vines  confined  to  inside  borders  at  some  one  of 
the  places  where  the  growers  I  have  mentioned 
exhibit.  If  he  will  do  so,  and  his  are  as  good  as 
theirs,  he  will  do  more  to  bring  others  to  his  views 
than  any  amount  of  unsupported  assertion  will 
ever  effect. T.  Baines. 

Fashionable  hand-  bouquet.  —  Messrs. 
Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  excel  in  bouquet  making, 
and  are  very  rarely  beaten  when  they  compete 
with  them  at  the  various  flower  shows  which  they 
attend.  I  cannot  describe  the  exact  arrangement 
of  one  of  their  bouquets  which  I  recently 
examined,  but  it  was  composed  of  Marechal  Niel 
Roses,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  white  Camellias, 
Ixora,  Spiraja  japonica,  Odontoglossum  Alexandra, 
Dendrobium  Wardianum  D.  Devonianum,  Cat- 
tleya  Triana;,  Fhalajnopis  Schilleriana,  and 
P.  Stuartiana.  In  shape  it  was  flat  and  at  least  !."> 
inches  in  diameter,  and  every  flower  used  appeared 
to  be  wanted,  which  cannot  be  said  of  too  many 
bouquet?,  over-crowding  being  the  prevailing 
fault.    The  bouquet  under  notice  was  valued  at 
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four  guineas,  and,  considering  the  quality  of  the 
flowers  employed,  the  price  was  less  extravagant 
than  at  first  it  may  appear  to  be. — W.  I. 


Ferns. 

BEST  CULTIVATED  FERNS. 
(^Continued  from  p.  108.J 
Maeattia.— This  genus  is  composed  of  highly 
ornamental  robust-growing  evergreen  pseudo- 
Ferns,  which,  although  not  forming  any  stems, 
generally  attain  very  large  dimensions,  as  their 
stately  fronds  are  produced  from  very  large  fleshy 
crowns  similar  to  those  of  Angiopteris,  from 
which  they  are  readily  distinguished  by  having 
the  spore  cases  consolidated  into  bivalve  sori,  along 
which  they  form  two  opposite  lines  ;  while  in  the 
latter,  the  spore  cases,  which  are  also  placed  in 
two  opposite  lines,  are  distinct  and  separable. 
Most  of  the  known  species  have  bi  or  tripinnate 
fronds  with  articulated  pinnules,  and  are  all  of  a 
more  or  less  thick  fleshy  substance,  and  rendered 
most  attractive  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
succulent  appendages  which  surround  the  base  of 
the  stalks,  which  are  also  articulated,  and  which 
often  assume  the  appearance  of  abnormal  fronds. 
All  of  them  being  swamp-loving  plants,  they  grow 
all  the  better  if  potted  in  a  substantial  compost, 
and  their  pots  partially  placed  in  water.  A  mix- 
ture consisting  of  about  equal  parts  roughly  broken 
peat,  loam,  and  river  sand  is  one  in  which  they 
grow  most  luxuriantly,  especially  if  given  a  good 
amount  of  heat.  I  have,  however,  seen  M.  elegans 
stand  on  a  cold  rockery  for  several  years,  and 
indeed  make  very  good  use  of  its  time  during  the 
summer  months ;  but  it  is,  I  believe,  the  only 
Marattia  which  will  succeed  equally  well  under 
cold  and  warm  treatment.  Another  pecaUarity  of 
this  genus  is  that  it  produces  most  of  the  edible 
Ferns  known  in  cultivation.  In  New  Zealand  as 
well  as  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Mexico  the 
succulent  crowns  of  the  different  species  indi- 
genous of  these  countries  are  used  by  the  natives 
as  an  article  of  food  either  boiled,  roasted,  or 
baked.  The  Marattias  also  possess  an  immense 
advantage  over  most  other  Ferns,  inasmuch  as  it 
they  accidentally  are  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the 
roots,  their  fronds,  being  articulated,  hang  down 
and  get  quite  flabby,  a  state  in  which  they  have 
the  faculty  of  remaining  a  comparatively  long  time 
without  sustaining  much  damage.  It  is,  however, 
advisable  when  detected  in  that  condition  to  give 
them  water  at  the  roots  at  once,  when  they  will 
speedily  regain  their  former  stiffness  without 
showing  the  least  trace  of  having  suffered.  They 
are  readily  propagated  by  laying  the  basal  scales 
of  the  fronds  on  a  bed  of  constantly  moist  material, 
such  as  Moss,  where  they  vrill  be  found  to  emit 
roots  most  freely,  and  produce  on  each  side  of  the 
scales  little  bulbous  growths  which  later  on 
develop  into  plants  similar  to  the  parent. 

M.  ALATA.— A  very  handsome  West  Indian 
species  of  highly  ornamental  habit  and  strikingly 
distinct  characters.  Its  magnificent  fronds,  which 
grow  from  3  feet  to  5  feet  in  length,  are  bipinnate 
when  in  a  young  state,  but  tripinnate  when  the 
plant  has  attained  its  full  development.  Its 
numerous  little  pinnules,  sometimes  entire,  but 
generally  dentate  on  the  margins,  are  quile  unique 
in  the  genus,  and  the  same  remark  also  applies  to 
the  rachis,  which  throughout  its  entire  length  is 
deeply  winged.  This  is  one  of  the  few  species 
producing  spores  freely.  Unfortunately,  these 
seem  to  require  for  their  germination  some  kind 
of  treatment  apparently  unknown  yet  to  our 
cultivators,  as  they  have  been  tried  at  different 
periods  in  different  ways  and  on  diverse  sorts  of 
materials,  but  have  always  proved  a  failure,  never 
reaching  above  the  prothallum  stage,  in  which 
state  some  of  them  once  remained  three  years, 
gradually  spreading,  though  not  showing  any 
sign  of  fronds  whatever,  until  at  last  they  fell  a 
prey  to  a  fungoid  growth,  whicli  in  a  very  little 
time  destroyed  them  completely.    Stove. 

M.  CICUT.KFOLIA.— This  robust-growing  Bra- 
zihaa  species  has  strictly  bipinnate  fronds  pro- 


duced from  a  globose  rhizome  and  borne  on  stout 
round  stalks,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  whose  lower 
part  is  entirely  covered  with  brownish  chaffy 
scales.  These  fronds,  which  sometimes  attain  6 
feet  to  7  feet  in  height,  stand  in  an  almost  erect 
position,  with  pinn^  opposite  and  long  narrow 
pinnules  prominently  serrated  at  their  edges. 
The  whole  plant  is  of  a  very  dark  green  colour. 
Stove. 

M.  CooPERi. — A  bold  and  essentially  distinct 
species  from  New  Caledonia,  and  one  which 
although  unsurpassed  for  decoration  in  a  warm 
conservatory,  where  it  is  mojt  effective,  still 
remains  comparatively  rare  in  cultivation.  Its 
magnificent  massively  decompound  fronds  rise 
from  between  two  horny-looking  appendages  of  a 
very  rough  nature,  and  are  borne  on  succulent 
blackish  round  stalks  of  a  somewhat  dull  and 
wrinkled  appearance,  contrasting  singularly  with 
the  smooth  or  shiny  characters  of  all  the  other 
species.  They  gro  w  to  5  feet  or  even  6  feet  high  and 
are  bipinnate  in  young  specimens,  but  tripinnate 
in  plants  that  have  attained  their  full  development, 
with  pinnules  large,  of  an  oblong  form,  and  pointed 
at  their  apex  ;  these  are  deeply,  but  irregularly 
dentate  on  the  margins,  of  a  leathery  texture  and 
very  dark  green  colour.  Of  all  the  Marattias  in  cul- 
tivation it  is  perhaps  the  one  most  subject  to  the 
ravages  of  thrips  and  scale,  but  it  can  be  kept 
clean  with  very  little  trouble  and  at  little  expense, 
as  by  its  nature  it  is  easily  washed,  and  it  also 
stands  fumigation  without  suffering  in  the  least. 
Stove. 

M.  ELEGANS. — This  is  an  easily-grown  and 
highly  decorative  plant  found  abundantly  in 
Norfolk  Island  and  New  Zealand  alike,  and  one 
which  can  be  used  with  great  advantage  in  the 
cool  conservatory  all  the  year  round  or  in  subtro- 
pical work  during  the  summer  months,  where  it 
produces  quite  an  unique  effect.  Its  gigantic  bitri- 
pinnatelydividedfronds,borneon  stout,  light  green, 
round  stalks,  assume  a  much  more  horizontal  posi- 
tion than  in  most  other  plants  of  the  same  genus. 
They  often  attain  7  feet  or  8  feet  in  height,  and  are 
divided  into  broad  pinnules  of  a  bright  shining 
green  colour  and  slightly  serrated  at  the  edges. 
This  most  useful  species  does  equally  well  either 
in  the  cool  or  in  the  warm  house. 

M.  FRAXINEA,  a  noble-looking  species  from 
Southern  India,  is  of  somewhat  dwarf  growth  when 
compared  with  nearly  all  the  other  kinds,  as  it 
seldom  measures  more  than  from  3  feet  to  4  feet 
in  height.  Its  splendid  bipinnate,  ample  fronds, 
produced  from  a  large  globose  rhizome,  have  broad, 
slightly  undulated  pinnules,  which  seldom  become 
pinnate  again  ;  these  are  articulate,  of  a  very  dark 
shining  green  colour,  and  differ  from  those  of  other 
species  by  their  peculiar  long  terminal  acnmina- 
tions  as  well  as  by  their  partial  rachis,  which  is 
often  winged  towards  the  apex.     Stove. 

M.  Kaulfussi.— This  tropical  American  species 
is  totally  distinct  in  habit  as  well  as  in  general 
appearance  from  any  other  cultivated  kind.  Its 
beautifully  decompound  fronds,  which  generally 
measure  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  high,  are  borne  on 
round  stalks  of  very  light  green  colour,  totally 
deprived  of  scales,  and  in  an  almost  perpendicular 
position,  the  leafy  portion  of  it  being  gracefully 
recumbent.  They  are  tripinnate  with  numerous 
deeply  dentate  small  pinnules  closely  set  along 
the  broadly  winged  rachis  and  rachides,  which 
from  place  to  place  also  produce  long  silvery  hair- 
like scales  standing  erect  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
whole  fronds,  which  are  of  a  most  refreshing  pale 
green  colour.     Stove. 

M.  LAXA. — A  very  fine  and  highly  ornamental 
Mexican  species  of  robust  growth,  distinct  from 
most  other  Marattias  through  its  airy,  light  ap- 
pearance, for  although  its  gigantic  pinnate  fronds 
are  always  of  large  dimensions  and  borne  on  stout, 
fleshy  stalks  of  a  light  colour,  and  whose  base  is 
thickly  covered  with  grey  chaffy  scales,  its  hand- 
some pinnaa,  nearly  2  feet  long,  and  its  numerous 
opposite  pinnules,  which  often  measure  from 
6  inches  to  7  inches  long  by  fully  1  inch  in 
breadth,  are  set  very  loose  and  have  a  peculiar  and 
pleasant  deiiexed  character,  which  gives  the  whole 


plant  a  light  and  graceful  bearing  different  from 
other  much  more  massive  species.  The  pinnules, 
deeply  serrated  at  the  edges,  are  of  a  rich,  dark 
green  colour.     Stove. 

M.  PUKPUKASCENS  (ascensionis).-This  dwarfest 
growing  of  all  known  Marattias  is  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Ascension.  It  is  particularly  striking 
on  account  of  its  very  compact  habit  and  the 
peculiar  very  heavy  dark  green  colour  of  its  bi- 
pinnate, or  sometimes  tripinnate,  fronds,  which 
seldom  exceed  2  feet  in  height.  These  rise  from 
between  two  succulent  and  leafy  stipulseform  ap- 
pendages attached  to  their  base,  as  is  the  case  in 
M.  Cooperi,  but  of  a  smoother  nature.  The  pin- 
nules in  this  curious  and  interesting  species  are 
broad  and  undulate,  but  not  serrated  on  the  mar- 
gins. It  makes  a  much  better  plant  more  adapted 
for  pot  culture  than  any  other  species  of  the  same 
genus.    Stove.  Pell-ea. 

Garden  Flora. 


PLATE  434. 
MAGNOLIA  SOULANGEANA  NIGRA.* 
No  one  unacquainted  with  the  early  flowering 
Magnolias  could,  from  a  mere  description,  form 
anything  like  a  correct  idea  of  the  splendid  ap- 
pearance presented  by  large  specimens  in  full 
flower  of  such  species  as  the  Yulan  (M.  conspicua) 
and  the  more  recently  introduced  M.  stellata.  At 
Kew  there  are  several  flne  bushes  of  the  former, 
which  for  some  time  have,  from  a  distance,  seemed 
as  it  covered  with  a  mantle  of  snow.  At  Syon 
House,  however,  there  are  tar  larger  specimens,  one 
of  which,  literally  covered  with  flowers,  measures 
no  less  than  25  feet  in  height  with  a  spread  of 
branches  of  34  feet.  In  such  a  season  as  the  pre- 
sent one,  no  unkind  frost  having  come  to  mar  the 
snowy  purity  of  the  numberless  blossoms,  a  sight 
like  that  afforded  by  the  trees  above  mentioned  is 
not  one  which  is  likely  to  be  readily  forgotten  by 
anyone  who  loves  a  garden.  Of  the  second  species, 
M.  stellata,  the  largest  examples  in  this  country 
exist  in  the  Coombe  Wood  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Veitch,  in  which  establishment  this  lovely  Japanese 
shrub  first  found  a  home  in  Britain.  Next  to  M. 
conspicua  this  seems  the  earliest  bloomer,  and  a 
good  estimate  of  its  value  as  a  lawn  or  shrubbery 
plant  may  be  formed  by  referring  to  the  coloured 
plate  which  was  issued  with  The  Garden,  Vol. 
XIII.,  p.  572,  under  the  name  of  M.  Halleana.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  charming  shrub  at 
Coombe  Wood  a  week  ago,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
pink-tinted  buds  and  white  narrow-petalled  sweet- 
scented  flowers  can  hardy  be  exaggerated.  The 
year  1884  is  bound  to  be  a  somewhat  eventful  one 
for  Magnolias,  and  is  certain  to  be  a  memorable  one 
in  the  garden  literature  of  so  magnificent  a  genus, 
for  has  not  the  Indian  M.  Campbelli  at  last  deve- 
loped its  glorious  flowers  in  the  open  air  at  Lake- 
lands, in  County  Cork  ?  A  fine  bloom  of  this  species 
has  been  sent  to  Kew,  and  a  figure  prepared  from 
it  will  appear  by-and-by  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  due  advantage  of 
such  an  opportunity  will  be  taken  by  the  hy- 
bridist, and  that  the  large  size  and  fine  colour  of 
this  superb  species  may  be  combined  with  the 
free-flowering  qualities  and  general  hardiness  of 
M.  conspicua.  Remarkable  results  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  attained  by  successful  crosses  between 
M.  Campbelli  and  M.  conspicua  or  M.  Soulangeana. 
The  plate  accompanying  these  notes  represents 
a  fine  hybrid  or  variety  which  has  been  grown  for 
a  number  of  years  at  Coombe  Wood  under  the 
name  of  M.  Soulangeana  nigra.     After  studying 


*  Drawn  In  Messrs.  \'eitcli'8  nursery,  Coombe  Wooil, 
May  U,  1883. 
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the  Magnolias  for  the  account  of  the  genns  which 
appeared  in  The  Gabden  of  December  8,  1883, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  plant  herewith 
figured  was  a  variety  of  the  purple-flowered  Mag- 
nolia (M.  obovata),  or  a  hybrid  of  which  that 
species  was  one  of  the  parents.  On  enquiry  at 
Coombe  Wood  the  other  day  I  did  not  obtain  any 
very  definite  information,  but  it  was  believed  that 
the  original  plant  was  one  which  had  been  brought 
from  Japan  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Gould  Veitch, 
and  if  the  hybrid  origin  is  correct,  there  is  nothiog 
improbable  in  such  a  statement,  for  both  the 
Yulan  (M.  conspicna)  —  presumably  the  other 
parent— and  the  purple-flowered  Magnolia  (M. 
obovata)  have  been  cultivated  by  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  from  time  immemorial.  Natural  hybrids 
have  occurred  in  European  gardens,  and  no  doubt 
both  before  and  after  the  function  of  the  pollen 
was  discovered  and  artificial  hybridisation  resorted 
to,  these  have  originated  in  a  wild  state.  In  any 
case,  whether  hybrid  or  variety,  M.  Houlangeana 
nigra  is  a  grand  garden  plant. 
Siii/al  Gardens,  Ken:  G.  NICHOLSON. 


SEASONABLE   WORK. 

FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 
Wild  Daffodils  and  their  garden  relatives  are  now 
some  of  our  most  valuable  plants  for  indoor  deco- 
ration. About  a  hundred  flowers  of  the  common 
single  garden  kind  (N.  Pseudo-narcissus)  placed 
in  a  large  china  bowl  with  leaves  hero  and  there 
have  a  fine  appearance.  They  stand  upright  in 
bold  masses,  supported  by  Moss  below  the  water ; 
the  heads  stand  at  various  heights,  the  stallis 
being  of  different  lengths,  and  all  touching  the 
bottam.  Such  a  mass  of  delicate  yellow  is  cheer- 
ful in  a  living  room.  A  bold  group  of  the  great 
golden  Daffodil  (N.  maximus)  in  an  upright  jar 
of  dark  blue  porcelain  also  looks  well ;  they  are 
cut  their  full  length  of  22  inches.  In  a  broad, 
shallow  bowl  are  profusely  flowered  sprays  of 
scarlet  Japan  Quince  and  Almond  blossom ;  it 
stands  high,  and  is  well  seen  against  an  ebony 
cabinet.  Another  china  bowl,  large  and  deep,  is 
filled  with  an  important  mass  of  blood-red  Wall- 
flowers ;  they  are  at  their  best  when  only  the 
lower  flowers  are  expanded,  leaving  a  good  space 
of  the  brown-purple  buds  in  the  centre— the  whole 
year  gives  us  few  such  feasts  of  rich  colour  as  this 
bowl  of  Wallflowers.  From  the  greenhouse  there 
are  Tea  Roses  Madame  Falcot  and  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami.  In  an  entrance  hall  stands  a  large  white 
Indian  Azalea,  a  mass  of  bloom  about  3  feet 
through,  not  trained  in  the  stiff  pyramidal  shape 
so  commonly  seen,  but  grown  as  a  graceful  and 
naturally-shaped  bush ;  it  is  accompanied  by 
plantj  of  Aralia  Sieboldi. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

General  wokk.— In  order  to  get  all  extra- 
neous work  out  of  hand,  we  are  as  rapidly  as 
possible  finishing  up  Laurel  and  hedge  cutting, 
applying  mulchings  to  recently  moved  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  edging  and  regravelling  roads  and 
walks.  These  done,  mowing  and  the  general 
preservation  of  neatness  will  constitute  the  whole 
of  what  we  term  our  "far-afield,"  duties.  Local 
ones  consist  in  affording  beds  of  spring  flowers 
timely  attention ;  Hyacinths  must  be  tied,  and 
the  less  hardy  flowers  protected  from  the  sharp 
frosts  that  generally  prevail  at  this  time.  Where 
any  of  the  beds  are  vacant,  summer  bedding  ar- 
rangements may  be  determined,  and  the  edgings 
and  ground-works  of  hardy  plants  got  out.  Her- 
niaria,  Cerastiums,  Sedums,  Saxifrages,  Thymes, 
Violas,  Pansies,  and  small  shrubs  are  a  few  of  the 
kinds  the  planting  of  which  we  hope  soon  to 
finish.  As  used  here  in  the  formation  of  upright 
edgings,  4  inches  high,  Herniaria  glabra  makes 
the  most  perfect  green  fretwork  wall  that  can  be 
coiiCeived,    and  naturally  grows   so  dwarf    and 


dense,  that  it  requires  no  attention  to  keep  it  in 
form.  As  edgings  of  Echeverias  and  Semper- 
vivnms  have  become  so  common,  and  look  so 
formal  and  artificial,  and  as  for  such  purposes 
there  are  so  many  better  plants,  their  use  in  this 
way  should  be  discontinued,  but  as  a  ground-work 
for  taller  succulents  they  are  in  every  way  appro- 
priate, and  when  so  used  and  allowed  to  flower, 
which  they  do  profusely,  succulents  may  safely  be 
classed  among  the  most  quaint,  yet  gay,  of  all 
summer  bedders,  and  in  all  weathers  effective. 

Bedding  plants.— Alttrnantheras  are  grow- 
ing so  freely,  that  abundance  of  cuttings  may  now 
be  had  from  them  at  any  time,  and  the  hotbed 
mode  of  propagation  described  in  a  former  paper 
is  by  far  the  best  way  to  strike  them,  the  frames 
being  moved  or  thrown  quite  open  as  soon  as  the 
plants  have  become  well  established.  Coleusesand 
Iresines  may  still  be  struck,  and  those  cramped  in 
cutting  pots  may  be  potted  off.  These  are  both  so 
long  in  starting  when  first  planted  out,  that,  with  a 
view  to  immediate  effect,  the  aim  should  be  to  get 
the  plants  large  before  planting- out  time.  As  in- 
creased space  will  daily  now  be  needed  for  the  tend  er 
kinds  of  seedlings, all  sorts  that  will  stand  a  degree 
or  two  of  frost  should  be  put  out  into  pits  or  shel- 
tered spots.  Lobelias,  Verbenas,  and  Petunias  we 
put  in  turf  pits,  and  cover  up  with  straw  hurdles  or 
felt  frames.  Calceolarias, Gnaphalium lanatum, and 
Abutilons  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  fruit  walls, 
where  they  have  the  benefit  of  the  wall  covering. 
Most  kinds  of  Pelargoniums  are  also  quite  safe  under 
the  same  conditions.  The  tricolor  section  must, 
however,  yet  have  glass  shelter,  but  be  given  abund- 
ance of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Seedlings 
of  Solanums,  Wigandias,  Daturas,  single  Dahlias, 
and  others  sown  a  few  weeks  ago  will  now  be  quite 
ready  to  pot  off,  and  when  done  place  them  in  a 
close,  warm  atmosphere,  and  shade  them  for  a  few 
days,  till  the  roots  have  started  in  the  new  soil. 
Castor-oils  should  always  besown  singly  in  pots, as 
they  are  bad  subjects  to  ban  die  in  the  seedling  state. 
There  is  yet  ample  time  if  sown  now  to  have  good 
plants  by  the  end  of  May  ;  those  sown  earlier  will 
be  ready  to  remove  to  a  cooler  atmosphere,  to  be 
grown  on  in  plently  of  light,  otherwise  the  growth 
becomes  attenuated,  and  the  plants  liable  to  be 
severely  crippled  when  first  planted  out.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  Tobaccos,  Ferulas,  Acacia  lo- 
phantha,  and  Grevillea  robusta.  In  mild  weather 
draw  the  lights  entirely  off  frames  in  which  seed- 
lingStocks,  Asters,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Everlastings, 
and  others  of  the  annual  and  biennial  sections  are 
growing,  and  prick  them  off  or  thin  them  out  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  handled ;  even  if  the  surplus 
seedlings  should  be  destroyed  it  is  better  than  that 
all  should  be  injured  by  overcrowding. 


them,  they  form  when  taken  off  ready-made  cut- 
tings, but  in  removing  them  always  leave  two  or 
three  buds  on  the  plant,  in  order  to  give  it  the 
means  of  furnishing  itself  with  new  growth. 
Sometimes  the  shoot  removed  is  too  long  to  be 
used  in  its  entirety  ;  in  that  case,  it  may  be  cut  to 
the  required  length,  but  the  buds  at  the  base  hasten 
the  rooting  process,  and  should  be  left  on  if  pos- 
sible. The  soil  most  suitable  for  such  cuttings  is 
fine  sandy  peat,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  crocks 
broken  very  small  or  pounded  charcoal.  In  this 
they  will  root  far  more  readily  than  in  peat  and 
sand  alone,  the  young  roots  evincing  a  great  par- 
tiality for  the  broken  crocks  by  clinging  closely 
around  them.  Use  small,  clean,  well-drained  pots 
for  the  purpose,  and  insert  the  cuttings  firmly ; 
then  give  them  a  good  watering,  and  place  them 
in  a  close  case  in  a  temperature  of  from  65°  to 
75° ;  water  and  shade  them  as  may  be  required ; 
if  too  damp,  give  air  for  a  little  time.  A  sharp 
outlook  must  be  kept  for  thrips,  which,  if  once  a 
lodgment  is  gained,  will  increase  rapidly  in  the 
confined  atmosphere,  and  greatly  disfigure  the 
leaves. 

Phlo.xesandPentstemons  may,  where  scarce, 
be  propagated  now  in  the  same  way  as  Chrysan- 
themums, viz.,  as  the  young  shoots  come  up  cut 
them  off  and  make  cuttings  of  them,  which 
should,  however,  if  possible,  be  put  where  there 
is  a  little  heat— say  on  a  gentle  hotbed.  If  the 
plants  are  in  pots  they  should  be  kept  close  a  few 
days  before  the  cuttings  are  taken  off.  Cuttings 
struck  in  this  way  make  good  little  flowering 
specimens  the  first  season,  but  of  course  the  above 
method  will  only  need  to  be  used  for  scarce  kinds  ; 
but  where  large  masses  exist  division  is  the  best 
mode  of  propagation. 


PROPAGATING. 

Ctanophtllujis.- Any  of  these  that  have  lost 
their  leaves  during  the  winter,  or  that  have  be- 
come too  tall,  should  be  cut  down  and  the  tops 
inserted  as  cuttings.  If  put  in  now  they  will  root 
quickly  ;  the  old  plant  will  break  out  freely,  and 
yield  a  goodly  number  of  cuttings,  which,  if  it  be 
required  to  increase  the  stock,  should  be  taken  off 
and  struck  as  soon  as  they  attain  suflicient  strength. 
In  preparing  the  tops  leave  about  three  pairs  of 
leaves,  and  cut  them  off  at  the  joint  immediately 
below  the  bottom  leaf ;  then  insert  them  in  pots  of 
sandy  soil  and  plunge  them  in  a  close  case  in  a 
bottom-heat  of  from  75°  to  85°.  Before  plunging 
them  give  a  good  watering  to  settle  the  soil,  and 
keep  them  afterwards  moderately  moist  till  rooted, 
which  will  soon  take  place,  especially  if  in  a 
vigorous  condition.  It  will  be  necessary  to  shade 
during  sunshine,  the  object  being  to  keep  the 
leaves  in^^as  perfect  condition  as  possible. 

Rhododendkons  of  the  greenhouse  section, 
such  as  Princess  Royal,  Alexandra,  and  Helena, 
besides  the  newer  kinds  called  Taylori,  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  Duchess  of  Teck,  and  others,  will,  if 
in  good  condition,  by  this  time  have  made  new 
shoots,  which  will  root  without  much  difiiculty 
and  form  useful  plants.  As  these  shoots,  which 
should  be  about  half  ripened,  consist  of  a  cluster 
of  leaves  with  a  good  length  of  bare  stem  below 


ORCHIDS. 

East  India  house. — Allusion  was  made  re- 
cently to  shading  the  occupants  of  this  house,  and 
as  the  season  advances  the  importance  of  protect- 
ing the  plants  from  sudden  bursts  of  sunshine  will 
be  evident.  This  house  is  now  quite  gay  with 
flowering  plants,  and  exposure  to  the  sun  for  halt 
an  hour  makes  sad  work  of  the  delicate  tints  of  the 
Moth  Orchids.  The  kind  of  shading  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  some  cultivators  are  aware  of.  Last 
year  we  used  a  thicker  shading  than  usual ;  it  cott 
lid.  a  yard,  double  width,  but  it  seems  the 
material  was  jute,  and  not  at  all  such  as  can  be  re- 
commended. It  was  torn  into  shreds  by  the  wind 
before  the  end  of  the  summer,  lasting  not  quite  one 
season,  instead  of  two,  as  it  ought  to  have  done. 
We  are  using  this  year  a  much  thinner  material, 
costing  a  shilling  a  yard,  made  entirely  of  flax.  Our 
blinds  are  rolled  up  and  let  down  more  than  a  dozen 
times  a  day  sometimes,  which  causes  them  to  wear 
out  rather  faster  than  some  people's  who  do  not 
takesomuchtrouble.  We  fancy  the  best  position  for 
these  houses  is  to  run  east  and  west,  so  that  all  the 
shade-loving  plants  can  be  placed  on  the  north 
side.  Even  there  shading  material  must  be 
provided  for  them,  although  it  need  not  be  used 
so  often  as  that  provided  for  the  southern  aspect. 
We  placed  the  Odontoglossum  Koezli,  the  rose- 
scented  Odontoglossum,  near  the  glass  on  the 
sunny  side,  and  also  the  heat-loving  Saccolabiums, 
Dendrobium  formosum,  and  all  the  Bast  Indian 
species  that  require  heat.  Pesoatoreas,  Bolleas, 
and  Batemannias  should  not  be  neglected ;  very 
few  growers  can  keep  them  in  health  for  many 
years  in  tuccession,  but  to  do  so  with  any  measure 
of  success,  they  require  to  be  kept  moist  in  the 
coolest  and  most  shady  part  of  the  house.  It 
seems  to  be  always  the  rainy  season  in  their  native 
habitat,  and  they  are  to  be  found  in  shady  woods. 
Plants  of  this  kind  must,  in  the  first  place,  be 
potted  in  potsherds,  with  a  little  charcoal,  to  start 
them,  and  afterwards  a  very  thin  layer  of  turfy 
peat.  Sphagnum,  and  drainage  over  it.  Some 
growers  have  recommended  the  use  of  leaf  mould 
or  rather  partially  decayed  leaves  to  be  mixed 
with  it.  As  a  general  rule,  the  cultivator  who  has 
valuable  plants  under  his  care  will  try  to  find  out 
the  best  position  in  the  house  for  the  individual 
specimens,  and  plants  that  may  require  extra  shade 
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should  have  some  thin  tiffany  nailed  over  the  glass 
permanently  above  where  they  are  placed. 

Cattleya  house.— Great  vigilance  is  necessary 
at  this  time  to  prevent  the  plants  being  injured  by 
wood  lice  or  slugs.  The  roots  are  now  pushing 
out  from  the  base  of  the  flowering  bulbs  of 
Cattleyas,  and  a  stray  slug  would  do  much  mis- 
chief in  a  single  night.  We  look  over  them  every 
night  with  a  lamp,  also  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  Carrots  and  Potatoes  sliced  are  laid 
round  the  plants  to  attract  them.  Now  also  the 
flower-spikes  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  are 
pushing  up ;  these  are  a  prey  to  slugs,  and 
the  tender  rootlets  issuing  from  the  base  of  the 
last  formed  pseudo-bulbs  are  very  attractive  to 
the  woodlouse;  constant  attention  will  save  the 
plants.  Keep  a  very  sharp  look  out  for  the  first 
appearance  of  yellow  thrips  ;  this  pest  will  dis- 
appear if  it  ij  attacked  on  its  first  appearance, 
and  will  not  show  itself  again  if  the  cultural 
directions  are  perfect.  Odontoglossum  citrosmum 
that  has  recently  been  repotted  is  now  pushing 
cut  its  flower-spikes  with  the  new  growths.  0. 
hastilabinm  is  in  the  same  stage,  and  slugs  are 
very  fond  of  the  stout  succulent  flower-stems  in 
their  early  stages.  O.  Phaltenopsis  is  a  trouble- 
some species  to  deal  with ;  it  must  be  placed  near 
the  glass  in  a  sunny  part  of  this  house,  and  when 
making  its  growths  requires  a  large  supply  of  water. 
Another  class  of  Orchids  that  delights  in  water 
during  the  growing  season  are  Coelogynes. 
Recently  potted  plants  will  have  their  bulbs 
shrivelled  a  little ;  but  with  a  moist  atmosphere 
and  plenty  of  water  they  soon  plump  up  again. 
C.  barbata  should  be  constantly  wet,  and  requires 
syringing  overhead  during  hot  dry  weather ;  many 
of  the  nearly  allied  species  require  similar  treat- 
ment. Cymbidium  eburneum  is  now  finely  in 
flower  and  must  not  get  dry  at  the  roots.  We  found 
a  plant  of  this  fine  Orchid  in  an  ordinary  stove 
where  the  plants  were  neglected  ;  it  was  growing 
in  a  pasty  mass  of  yellow  loam  and  doing  remark- 
ably well,  the  leaves  as  green  as  Grass.  A  good 
moist  growing  atmosphere  must  now  be  kept  up, 
with  the  temperature  seldom  below  55"  at  night. 
The  shading  ought  not  to  be  used  unless  it  is 
absolutely  necessary.  It  is  wanted  merely  to  keep 
the  sun  from  burning  the  plants. 

Cool  house.— The  importance  of  light  for  this 
section  was  forcibly  brought  up  in  conversation 
with  one  of  our  most  eminent  growers  the  otherday. 
He  told  us  that  he  was  certain  it  was  a  mistake  to 
build  a  cool  house  with  a  north  aspect,  as  it  is 
usually  built  behind  back  walls  of  nneries  or 
other  structures.  If,  said  he,  you  build  the 
house  in  this  position,  the  back  wall  must 
not  be  of  brick,  but  of  glass.  This  we  thought  an 
excellent  suggestion,  and  might  be  the  means  of 
admitting  more  light  to  the  Vines  as  well  as  to  the 
cool  Orchid  houses.  We  have  always  recommended 
the  north  aspect  for  cool  Orchids  since  Mr.  Ward 
grew  such  handsome  specimens  from  the  smallest 
plants  for  the  late  Mr.  F.  G.  Wilkins,  The  Poplars, 
Leyton.  Those  plants  have  never  been  surpassed, 
and  seldom  equalled.  Masdevallias  object  to  such 
a  house  during  the  winter  months ;  they  would 
succeed  better  if  placed  at  the  cool  end  of  a 
Cattleya  house.  A  good  grower  of  cool  Orchids 
told  us  that  he  always  started  the  imported  plants 
in  the  warmest  house,  and  as  soon  as  they  started 
to  grow  they  were  placed  in  the  cool  compartment. 
Cattleya  citrina  will  succeed  fairly  well  in  this 
house  suspended  near  the  glass.  Importations  of 
this  species  are  now  offered  for  sale.  The  plants 
should  be  placed  in  shallow  pans,  or  tied  to  blocks 
of  teak  or  bits  of  Tree  Fern  with  their  heads  down- 
wards This  species  does  not  seem  to  remain  in 
good  health  for  many  years  together.  We  saw  it 
recently  in  Mr.  Walter  Cobb's  garden,  at  Syden- 
ham, growing  very  freely  in  shallow  pans  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  a  house  where  Lycaste  Hkin- 
neri  was  doing  well.  It  requires  more  sunlight 
than  the  usual  ran  of  cool  Orchids.  This  house  will 
also  require  more  moisture  to  be  evaporated  from 
the  paths  and  stages  to  aid  in  starling  the  plants 
into  a  healthy  growth.  On  all  favourable  occasions 
let  the  ventilators^be  opened  as  freely  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  will  admit  of.  Of  course  the 


plants  must  not  be  exposed  tostrongcurrents  of  air. 
Whenever  itis  possible  we  keep  the  ventilators  open 
at  night  to  a  limited  extent ;  and  they  are  opened 
further  whenever  the  temperature  rises  above  50° 
or  55°.  At  this  time  50°  is  the  minimum  night 
temperature.  If  any  plants  require  re-potting,  this 
operation  ought  to  be  completed  without  any  delay. 
In  regular  Orchid-growing  establishments  arrange- 
ments are  always  made  to  re-pot  the  plants  with- 
out taking  them  out  of  doors  to  the  potting  shed. 
Rather  than  take  the  plants  through  these  cutting 
east  winds  to  a  potting  shed  we  would  pot  the  plants 
in  the  house.',  where  they  are  growing.  In  parting 
clumps  of  Masdevallia,  it  is  better  to  separate  the 
plants  from  each  other  with  the  fingers  than  to  use 
a  knife  to  cut  them. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 
Heaths.- If  the  different  varieties  of  soft- 
wooded  winter-flowering  Heaths,  such  as  hye- 
malis,  were  cut  back  freely  after  blooming  they 
will  now  have  started  into  growth,  and  should  be 
potted  at  once.  Pots  2  inches  larger  than  those 
they  are  already  in  will  in  most  cases  be  sufficient ; 
no  disturbance  of  the  roots  should  be  attempted  : 
merely  remove  the  crocks  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ball.  Stock  of  this  kind  is  often  pot-bound,  and 
therefore  the  new  soil  must  be  rammed  more 
than  ordinarily  soUd  ;  otherwise  in  watering  the 
water  will  be  sure  to  pass  through  the  new  mate- 
rial, lea\ing  the  old  ball  dry.  A  mistaken 
impression  often  exists  as  to  the  time  Heaths 
generally  should  be  potted.  Early  in  the  spring, 
before  the  weather  gets  hot,  or  in  the  early 
autumn  after  the  dry,  parching  season  is  over, 
are  the  safest  times  for  repotting,  and  where  any 
portions  of  the  younger  description  of  stock  are 
sufferingfromwantof  rootroom,  weshould  nothesi- 
tate  to  move  them  now,  even  though  their  blooming 
season  is  approaching,  as  if  the  potting  is  managed 
with  the  care  it  should  be,  so  as  not  to  injure 
or  disturb  the  roots,  the  flowering  will  be  little 
interfered  with.  The  principal  thing  is  to  see 
that  each  plant  has  the  soil  well  moistened  be- 
fore being  shifted,  and  to  place  them  for  two  or 
three  weeks  afterwards  in  a  pit  or  house  with  only 
a  little  air  given  at  the  roof  or  one  side,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  drying  effects  of  a  thorough  draught,  for 
although  Heaths  are  essentially  air-loving  plants, 
and  win  not  succeed  for  any  length  of  time 
with  a  deficiency  of  it,  yet  for  the  short  period 
named,  until  the  roots  begin  to  move,  no  harm 
will  be  done.  A  word  as  to  the  description 
of  soil  suitable  for  the  different  sections  of  these 
plants.  The  hard,  black,  hungry  peat  that  used  at 
one  time  to  be  all  but  exclusively  used  for  Heaths  in 
general  is  anything  but  the  best,  and  its  use  alone 
should  be  confined  to  the  slowest  growing, 
hardest-wooded  varieties.  All  the  freer  growing 
kinds  will  make  much  better  growth  in  peat  of 
softer  texture,  which  contains  much  more  vege- 
table fibre,  and  is  usually  brown  in  colour.  This 
seldom  has  much  sand  naturally  in  it,  and  conse- 
quently in  its  preparation  proportionately  more 
must  be  added. 

Hard  -  wooded  greenhouse  plants.  —  In 
potting  these,  commence  with  the  freest  growing 
sorts,  such  as  Genistas,  Acacias,  Boronias,  Erios- 
temons,  Polygalas,  Clianthus,  and  others  of  a  like 
description,  giving  them  pot  room  proportionate  to 
the  more  or  less  naturally  vigorous  habit  of  the 
respective  kinds  It  may  be  well  to  remind  those 
who  may  not  have  had  much  experience  with 
plants  of  this  character  that  they  will  not  bear 
partial  removal  of  the  old  soil  in  the  operation  of 
potting,  and  that  unless  they  have  snflicient  pot 
room  they  soon  get  naked  and  deficient  of  foliage 
at  the  bottom,  a  condition  which  makes  them  more 
eyesores  than  ornament. 

Vallotas.  —  These  handsome  late  summer- 
flowering  plants  will  now  be  making  growth, 
and,  where  required,  larger  pots  should  be  given 
them  ;  yet  discrimination  here  is  required,  for,  in 
common  with  most  bulbous  subjects  of  a  similar 
character,  they  do  not  succeed  well  if  over-potted. 
Vallotas  may  be  increased  by  the  quantities  of 
offsets  which  they  produce,  and  which,  if  allowed 


to  remain  attached  to  the  old  bulbs,  soon  impo- 
verish and  overcrowd  them.  It  is  therefore  well 
at  this  season  to  remove  all  the  little  bulbs,  put- 
ting them  in  small  pots  about  1  inch  apart  just 
within  the  rim  like  cuttings,  and  us.irg,  as  in  the 
case  of  old  bulbs,  good  holding  loam  with  a  little 
sand,  making  it  firm,  as  they  do  not  succeed  with 
light  potting.  An  ordinaiy  greenhouse  tempera- 
ture is  snflicient  during  the  growing  season,  but, 
like  a  good  many  kindred  species,  these  Vallotas 
enjoy  a  few  degrees  more  warmth  daring  this  and 
the  following  month,  if  at  the  same  time  they  are 
accommodated  with  a  light  position,  otherwise 
the  extra  heat  would  induce  over-lengthening  of 
the  leaves. 

Bkugmansias.— Few  plants  are  more  easily 
managed  than  the  Daturas,  or  rather  Brugman- 
sias,  yet  they  arc  not  so  generally  cultivated  as 
they  deserve  to  be.  Cuttings  put  in  now  in  the 
ordinary  way  and  placed  in  a  little  warmth  will 
soon  strike,  and  make  nice  flowering  plants  in  a 
year,  forming  beautiful  objects  when  in  flower  in 
conservatories,  halls,  and  similar  places.  They 
also  come  freely  from  seed,  which,  if  sown  at  the 
present  time  and  placed  in  a  little  warmth,  will 
soon  germinate,  after  which,  when  large  enough, 
the  seedlings  must  be  put  singly  in  3-inch  or 
4-inch  pots,  giving  them  more  space  as  the  season 
advances.  Old  plants  that  require  more  room 
should  now  have  a  shift,  using  pots  or  tubs,  regu- 
lating the  size  of  these  by  the  extent  available 
for  the  plants,  as  they  will  bloom  fairly  well 
in  15-inch  pots;  still,  so  confined,  the  size  and 
quantity  of  the  flowers  are  much  less  than  is 
attainable  with  more  root  space.  Large  plants 
that  were  cut  back  after  blooming,  and  that  have 
made  some  growth,  should  now  be  repotted,  giving 
them  good  turfy  loam  with  some  sand  added,  and 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  make  free  growth,  manure 
water  ought  to  be  given  regularly. 

Double  Peimulas.— The  flowering  will  have 
somewhat  weakened  the  plants,  and  it  is  better  to 
now  pinch  out  the  bloom-stems  as  they  appear: 
this  is  the  more  necessary  where  an  increase  of 
the  stock  is  required.  Where  large  plants  exist 
these  may  now  be  divided,  separating  the  crowns 
and  inserting  them  singly  in  small  pots,  placing 
them  in  an  intermediate  heat,  and  so  far  confined 
under  propagating  glasses  as  is  requisite  to  prevent 
flagging,  but  no  more  than  this,  as  if  kept  so  close 
as  some  things  require  damping  off  will  follow. 


FRUIT. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— Now  the  sun  is 
gaining  strength,  timely  ventilation,  good  syring- 
ing with  tepid,  soft  water,  and  liberal  supplies  of 
warm,  diluted  liquid  will  be  imperative.  Let  the 
night  heat  range  about  58°  when  mild.  Stop  the 
fires  early  on  bright  mornings,  and  syringe  as 
the  temperature  begins  to  rise.  Give  a  little 
air  when  it  touches  Co",  gradually  increase 
it  until  75°  is  attained,  with  a  free  circulation, 
reduce  in  like  manner,  and  finally  close  at  70° 
with  a  copious  syringing.  Although  we  have  often 
drawn  attention  to  the  importance  of  mulching 
inside  borders,  we  must  again  urge  the  necessity  of 
getting  the  surface  roots  well  covered  wilh  short 
manure  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  exciting  them 
into  activity,  as  well  as  for  giving  off  atmospheric 
moisture,  so  much  needed  by  the  tender  foliage 
through  the  hottest  part  of  (he  day.  AH  the  base 
shoots  having  been  neatly  heeled  down,  pinch  in 
intermediate  growths  to  form  spurs  and  avoid  laying 
in  more  wood  than  is  wanted  to  furnish  the  tree 
and  carry  next  year's  crop.  Allow  weak  growths  to 
have  freedom,  and  balance  the  flow  of  sap  by  stop- 
ping those  which  are  likely  to  become  gross,  and  tie 
them  down  to  the  trellis.  Look  well  to  mid-season 
and  late  houses,  and  see  that  trees  having  their 
roots  in  externa]  borders  do  not  suffer  from  want 
of  water.  It  does  not  often  happen  that  outside 
borders  get  dry  before  midsummer ;  but  this  has 
been  an  exceptionally  dry  spring,  and  radiation 
under  a  powerful  sun  being  very  great,  a  good 
covering  with  old  lime  rubbish,  followed  by  a  little 
long  litter,  while  admitting  warmth  will  prevent 
the  escape  of  moisture  from  the  surface  roots. 
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Keep  late  houses  fully  ventilated  until  the  fruit  is 
set,  and  syringe  freely  when  the  petals  begin  to 
fall.  If  the  ripening  is  to  be  delayed  until  late  in 
the  season,  retard  as  much  as  possible  through  the 
early  stages,  when  a  low  night  temperature  is  so 
beneficial  to  all  kinds  of  stone  fruit. 

Figs.— If  the  early  pot  trees  started  in  Novem- 
ber have  been  kept  in  a  bottom-heat  of  70°  the 
fruit  will  now  be  swelling  rapidly,  and,  favoured 
by  one  of  the  most  genial  winters  on  record,  some 
of  the  most  forward  fruits  maybeespected  to  ripen 
early  in  April.  With  a  continuance  of  favourable 
external  conditions  allow  the  temperature  to  range 
from  60°  to  65°  at  night,  70°  to  73°  by  day,  and 
80"  to  85°  after  closing  with  sun.  Give  air  at  70°, 
gradually  increase  it  as  the  day  advances,  and 
economise  fire  heat  by  closing  early.  Syringe  well 
twice  a  day,  otherwise  the  foliage  will  soon  be  in- 
fested with  spider,  and  keepthe  roots  well  supplied 
with  diluted  liquid  or  guano  water  until  the  fruit 
begins  to  ripen,when  more  air  and  adrier  atmosphere 
will  be  necessary,  but  even  then  a  liberal  supply  of 
water  must  be  given  to  the  roots,  as  anything  ap- 
proaching a  check  would  cause  the  trees  to  cast 
all  the  best  fruit.  As  Figs  in  pots  or  internal  bor- 
ders make  very  quick  growth,  see  that  stopping, 
thinning,  and  tying  receive  regular  attention,  and 
carefully  guard  against  getting  the  young  shoots 
crowded,  as  it  is  simply  impossible  that  closely- 
shaded  fruit  can  have  colour  or  flavour,  and  a  fla- 
vourless Fig  is  the  most  insipid  fruit  imaginable. 
Trained  trees  in  succession  houses  will  require 
mulching  with  good  manure  and  liberal  watering. 
Ventilate  freely  through  the  early  part  of  the  day 
to  keep  the  young  growths  short-jointed  and  fruit- 
ful. Thin  out  the  spurs  and  tie  in  leading  shoots 
where  there  is  room  for  extension.  Trees  in  late 
houses  may  be  pruned  and  tied  in  to  the  trellis, 
as  there  is  now  little  danger  of  damage  from  frost, 
but  unless  the  structure  is  supplied  with  hot- 
water  pipes  it  will  be  well  to  retard  for  the  pre- 
sent by  ventilating  pretty  freely  on  all  suitable 
occasions. 

Strawberbiks. — As  ripe  fruit  is  gathered  let 
old  plants  be  destroyed  or  removed  quite  away 
from  the  houses,  and  thoroughly  cleanse  the 
shelves  before  they  are  again  occupied  with  the 
succeeding  batch.  Where  exposed  shelves  in  vine- 
ries and  Peach  houses  are  occupied  with  plants 
in  various  stages  oi!  growth,  incessant  syringing 
and  watering  will  be  needful  if  they  are  to  be  re- 
moved without  leaving  a  legacy  of  red  spider  be- 
hind them,  for  which  a  heavy  price  will  have  to  be 
naid  before  the  end  of  the  season.  Good  forced 
Strawberries  are  always  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
dessert ;  but  it  is  not  known  to  every  employer 
who  is  told  he  may  grow  everything  in  two  or 
three  small  houses  that  his  tasteless  Strawberries 
are  often  the  cause  of  his  Grapes  remaining  red 
and  his  Peaches  ripening  prematurely,  when  a 
properly  constructed  house  would  give  comfort  and 
satisfaction  to  employer  and  employed.  Where 
proper  arrangements  do  not  exist  a  long  season  of 
ripe  fruit  may  be  secured  by  allowing  a  quantity 
of  plants  to  set,  swell,  and  ripen  if  need  be,  in  the 
pits  in  which  they  are  wintered,  and  by  planting 
north  borders  with  some  of  the  best  late  kinds, 
includingOxonian, Elton, and  Frogmore  Late  Pine. 
Where  British  Queen  is  grown  for  coming  in 
through  May  and  June,  remove  all  weak  trusses 
and  blooms,  and  fertilise  the  flnest.  Keep  the 
plants  near  the  glass  with  plenty  of  air;  tie  the 
fruit  to  sticks  when  set ;  feed  and  syringe  well. 
In  low,  damp  gardens,  or  imperfectly  ventilated 
pits  and  houses,  some  kinds,  notably  President, 
Paxton,  and  Napier,  are  subject  to  mildew,  which 
soon  spoils  the  fruit.  The  best  remedy  is  good 
cultivation,  abundant  ventilation,  and  frequent 
syringing  with  clear  sulphur  water.  Forced  plants 
of  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  will  require  pro- 
tection from  frost  until  they  are  sufficiently 
hardened  for  planting  out.  If  placed  on  a  west 
border  they  will  sometimes  give  a  few  dishes  of 
fruit  after  late  kinds  on  north  borders  are  over. 

Cucumbers. — If  old  plants  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  thoroughly  renovate  the  beds  by  forking 
out  as  much  of  the  sour  soil  as  can  be  taken 
away  without  injuring  the  roots,  and  replace  with 


good  rich  turf  and  Ume  rubble.  If  worms  have 
got  into  the  pots  or  beds  this  operation  will  afford 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  apply  lime  water  for 
their  destruction,  as  Cucumbers  cannot  succeed 
where  the  soil  is  exhausted  by  these  pests. 
Woodlice,  very  often  the  cause  of  canker  at  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  may  also  be  greatly  reduced 
by  the  application  of  boiling  water,  as  they  beat 
a  hasty  escape  to  the  edges  of  the  pits  for  tem- 
porary shelter.  Continue  to  cut  the  plants  over 
until  all  the  old  foliage  is  renewed,  then  train 
thinly  and  keep  the  foliage  clean  by  syringing 
with  warm  soft  water,  light  cropping,  and  early 
closing  with  solar  heat  and  moisture.  If  it  is 
needed,  spring-sown  plants  may  now  be  allowed 
to  carry  a  few  fruit ;  but  light  cropping  is  impera- 
tive. Ventilate  freely  through  the  early  part  of 
the  day  to  keep  the  foliage  firm  and  healthy,  and 
avoid  shading  as  much  as  possible,  or  altogether 
where  the  fruit  is  not  affected  by  the  sun.  In 
light  houses  the  fruit  of  Telegraph  is  very  liable 
to  morning  scalding  ;  but  a  thin  shade  for  a  short 
time  until  the  fruit  is  dry  and  eaily  ventilation 
will  always  correct  this  evil. 

Manure  beds. — Although  plants  in  frames 
have  had  a  favourable  time  of  it,  linings  will  now 
require  regular  renovation  to  maintain  a  steady 
minimum  of  70°,  and  good  dry  covering  must 
not  be  neglected.  Add  a  little  fresh  soil  as  the 
roots  protrude,  peg  down  the  young  shoots,  train 
thinly,  and  rub  off  all  male  blossoms  up  to  the 
time  their  services  are  needed.  Be  guided  by  the 
weather  in  the  application  of  water  ;  if  bright  and 
fine  and  the  heat  is  strong  overhead  watering  about 
2.30  p.m.  will  do  good,  but  for  the  present  the  wet- 
ting of  the  foliage  must  be  conducted  with  great 
caution. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Doubtless  many  will  have  Snow's  Broccoli  sown 
on  the  plea  that  second  sowings  form  a  good  suc- 
cession, but  this  is  a  mistaken  idea.  If  this 
Broccoli  is  sown  just  now,  or  any  time  before  this, 
it  grows  quite  out  of  all  character — becomes  large, 
soft,  and  succulent,  and  the  first  sharp  frost  pro- 
strates the  foliage,  leaving  the  heart  unprotected. 
If  sown  the  first  week  in  May  it  will  be  fit  for  cut- 
ting the  first  week  in  November,  and  the  plants 
will  be  close  to  the  ground  and  have  much  the 
same  appearance  as  Waloheren  Broccoli.  Onions, 
Carrots,  and  a  few  Turnips  may  now  be  sown.  We 
are  at  present  briskly  employed  in  planting  our 
main  crop  of  late  Potatoes,  consisting  of  Beauty 
of  Hebron,  Schoolmaster,  and  Patterson's  Victoria 
chiefly.  The  Champion,  but  for  that  objectionable 
deep  eye,  would  be  largely  planted.  So  far  as 
flavour  goes  it  is  excellent.  Early  plants  of  Celery 
will  now  or  soon  be  ready  to  prick  out.  A 
slight  hotbed  is  the  best  place  for  them,  but 
they  will  do  well  in  boxes  under  glass.  Early 
Cauliflowers  will  also  now  require  attention  in 
the  way  of  pricking  out,  in  order  to  obtain 
good  plants  for  the  second  batch  of  this  in- 
dispensable vegetable.  Onions  may  be  sown ; 
the  two  varieties  which  we  grow  are  White 
Spanish  and  James's  Long-keeping ;  the  latter 
we  are  now  supplying  firm,  and  not  shot  in  the 
least.  The  main  crop  of  Carrots  may  also  be  sown 
now. 

Tritonla  aurea.— This,  when  grown  in  pots, 
is  often  seen  in  a  poor,  wretched  condition  ;  it  is 
very  subject  to  red  spider,  which  gets  on  the 
leaves,  and  not  only  disfigures  them,  but  quite 
spoils  the  plant's  growth.  When  planted  out,  this 
insect  seldom  attacks  it ;  and  not  only  does  the 
foliage  remain  free  and  clean,  but  the  plants  are 
always  much  stronger,  and  produce  more  than 
double  the  bloom.  The  flower-spikes  are  of  great 
value  for  cutting,  as,  besides  being  so  light  and 
elegant  looking,  the  flowers  are  unique  in  form 
and  colour,  and  continue  to  open  in  water.  As 
the  bulbs  of  Tritonia  aurea  are  not  quite  hardy, 
it  is  necessary  to  plant  in  a  warm,  sheltered  place, 
the  most  suitable  situation  being  close  up  against 
the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  or  immediately  in  front 
of  a  greenhouse  or  other  glass  structure,  as  there 
the  soil  gets  a  little  warmed  from  the  pipes  in- 


side, which  prevents  frost  penetrating  and  killing 
or  injuring  the  plants.  To  make  sure  of  keeping 
frost  out,  and  having  the  bulbs  safer,  it  is  a  good 
plan,  before  winter  sets  in,  to  mulch  the  ground 
above  them  with  Cocoa-nut  fibre  or  half-rotten 
leaves,  as  both  are  capital  non-conductors,  and 
frost  must  be  very  sharp  indeed  to  flnd  its  way 
through  a  few  inches  of  either.  In  planting  the 
Tritonia — which  may  be  done  from  pots  at  any 
time,  or  early  in  spring,  if  the  roots  are  at  rest — 
plenty  of  sand  should  be  used,  which,  from  insuring 
quick  drainage  around  the  bulbs,  saves  them  from  rot 
— a  malady  to  which  they  are  subject  when  allowed 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  wet  earth  while  lying 
dormant  in  winter. — S.  D. 


RECENT  PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

Stanhopea  tigbina  gbandifloba  (Hevue  de 
r Horticnlture  Behje  for  March). — A  very  hand- 
some form  of  this  curious  and  highly  perfumed 
family  of  Orchids.  A  single  flower  only  is  shown 
in  the  plate,  and  even  this  had  to  be  somewhat 
reduced  from  its  natural  size.  The  markings  of 
this  variety  are  very  distinct  and  handsome,  and 
four  or  five  of  its  fine  flowers  are  produced  on 
each  bunch. 

SciiLUMBEHGBBA  LiKDENi  (Belgique  Horticole 
for  May,  1883).— A  fine  triple  plate  of  this  very 
rare  Bromeliad,  which  has  handsomely  marbled 
foliage  and  produces  inconspicuous  greenish 
flowers  of  minute  size  on  a  tall  branching  stem 
reaching  from  11  feet  to  12  feet  in  height.  It  is 
a  native  of  North  Pern,  and  bloomed  first  in 
Europe  in  ^the  establishment  of  M.  Linden,  at 
Ghent,  after  whom  it  is  named  by  Prof.  Morren, 

Begonia  Luebeesi  (^Belgiqve  Horticole  for 
June,  1883). — A  fine  variety  introduced  by  chance 
from  Brazil  on  the  stem  of  a  Tree  Fern  into  the 
Brussels  Botanic  Garden.  It  has  handsome 
pointed  foliage  of  a  deep  olive-green,  distinctly 
mottled  with  irregular  white  spots,  and  bears 
large  and  handsome  pure  white  flowers. 

C^ANISTRUM  ROSEUM  (IJelrjuiue  Horticole  for 
July,  1883). — A  double  plate  of  this  rather  hand- 
some Brazilian  Bromeliad,  with  large  pale  rose- 
coloured  flowers. 

Canna  LiLiFLOBA  (Serve  Horticole  for  March 
16). — A  variety  with  white  flowers,  resembling 
those  of  a  deformed  and  imperfect  common  white 
Lily ;  of  but  indifferent  merit. 

Kalanchoe  farinacea  (Regel's  Gartevflora, 
plate  1H3). — A  plant  belonging  to  the  Crassula 
family,  with  thick,  fleshy  concave  leaves  resem- 
bling those  of  Rochea  falcata,  only  with  rounded 
ovoid  form,  and  of  a  greyish  white  colour.  The 
flower  is  produced  in  large  and  handsome  bunches 
borne  on  short  foot-stalks,  but  well  raised  above 
the  foliage.  It  is  a  bright  orange  in  colour  and 
tubular  in  form,  much  resembling  that  of  some  of 
the  Bouvardias.  A  conspicuous  and  ornamental 
plant. 

Tulipa  Ostbowskiana  and  T.  teiphylla 
(Regel's  Gartcnflora,  plate  114-1). — Two  bright 
and  pretty  Tulips  of  Dr.  Regel's  introduction. 
The  first  named  is  the  handsomer  and  more  con- 
spicuous of  the  two,  with  good  sized  bright  red 
flowers.  Ths  other  has  much  smaller  flowers,  the 
inner  petals  of  which  are  yellow,  the  outer  ones 
orange. 

Veiesia  hierogltphica  (Jllnstraiion  Hor- 
ticole, plate  514). — A  fine  double  plate  of  this 
very  handsome  Bromeliad,  also  known  under  the 
various  names  of  Massangea  hieroglyphica,  Til- 
landsia  tigrina,  and  Massangea  tigrina ;  which  if 
any  is  the  most  correct  of  these  names  cannot  be 
determined  till  it  flowers,  which  it  has  not  yet 
done  under  cultivation.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil 
and  comes  apparently  quite  true  from  seed,  which 
most  variegated  plants  do  not ;  a  fine  lot  of  eigh- 
teen-month-old seedlings  raised  by  Messrs.  Linden, 
of  Ghent,  with  from  10  to  12  leaves  each,  are  now 
beginning  to  show  their  true  character. 

Dahlia  coccinea  var.  Paragon  {Illustra- 
tion Horticole,  plate  515). — This  is  so  well  known 
to  all  readers  of  The  Garden,  that  mere  mention 
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of  the  fact  of  this   fine  old  single  Dahlia  having 
been  figured  will  sufiice. 

Beoonia  Comtesse  Louise  Keoody  {Illus- 
tration Sortico/e,  p\nte  516).— A  prettily  marbled 
and  rose-shaded  variety  of  the  foliage  or  Res 
section  of  this  family,  which  was  raised  by  cross- 
ing the  older  variety,  A.  Von  Humboldt,  with  B. 
argenteo  oupreata.  W.  E.  G. 


I  REEs  AND  Shrubs. 

TREES  BORDERING  THE  NORTHERN 
PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

In  going  westward  from  Lake  Superior  the  arbo- 
rescent vegetation  ceases  near  Brainerd,  the  last 
trees  being  white  Pine,  Banks's  Pine,  Larch,  white 
Birch,  white  Maple  and  Aspen.  Thence  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  a  continuous  sheet  of  herbaceous 
vegetation  covers  the  surface,  and  no  trees  are  seen 
except  Cottonwoods(Populus  monilifera)alongthe 
Missouri.  The  first  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains on  this  route  along  the  Yellowstone  River 
and  in  the  Park  are  covered  sparsely  or  densely 
with  trees,  the  higher  summits  and  ridges  with 
Pinus  flexilis,  Abies  grandis,  and  Tsuga  Douglasi, 
while  the  foot-hills,  and  in  some  cases  the  levels, 
are  thickly  set  with  Pinus  contorta  audits  variety, 
Murrayana.  This  latter  is  regarded  by  some  as  a 
distinct  species  (P.  Murrayana),  but  it  is  only  an 
upland  form,  which  is  larger  and  more  spreading. 
Both  varieties,  however,  grow  in  proximity  in 
many  parts  of  Oregon  and  Northern  California. 
In  the  lowlands  of  the  Park  are  dense  thickets  of 
dwarf  Willow  and  here  and  there  a  tree  of 
Populus  angustifolia  and  Pinus  ponderosa.  The 
divide  west  of  Helena  is  covered  with  scattered 
trees  of  Douglas's  Spruce,  which  here  reaches  a 
height  of  100  feet.  In  the  gorges  which  head  in 
the  mountains  there  are  a  few  trees,  often  of  good 
size,  of  Pinus  ponderosa,  but  they  are  here  out  of 
place  and  belong  properly  to  the  arid  country 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Cascade 
Range. 

In  the  valley  of  Clark's  Fork  and  about  Pend 
Oreille  Lake  the  forest  growth  is  quite  strong;  the 
rocky  cliffs  and  lidges  are  set  with  Douglas's  and 
Menzie's  Spruces,  while  the  lowlands  sustain  a 
crowded  growth  of  slender  trees  belonging  to  three 
species  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Western 
flora,  probably  not  crossing  the  divide.  These  are 
Pinus  monticola,  Larix  occidentalis,  and  Thuja  gi- 
gantea.  Of  these,  thefirsthasaltogetherthehabitof 
our  white  Pine  in  trunk,  foliage  and  branches,  but 
isatonce  distinguished  byits  longerand  more  slen- 
der cones.  In  the  Cascade  Jlountains  this  species 
occurs  sparingly  over  a  large  area,  but  I  have 
never  seen  it  elsewhere  in  such  abundance  as  on 
Clark's  Fork.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Larix ; 
larger  trees  than  any  found  here  are  scattered 
over  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains  of  Oregon, 
but  they  are  comparatively  rare.  The  Thuja  ex- 
tends from  the  sources  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  constantly  increasing  in  size,  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  never  attaining  more  than  one- 
half  the  dimensions  it  reaches  on  the  lower  river. 
As  we  descend  the  valley  of  Clark's  Fork  the 
western  Hemlock  (Tsuga  Mertensiana)  begins  to 
make  its  appearance ;  at  first  as  shrubs  or  low 
trees  simulating  exactly  the  Hemlock  of  the 
Eastern  States,  from  which  this  has  only  a  va- 
rietal difference.  On  the  lower  Columbia  it  grows, 
like  many  other  conifers,  to  be  a  majestic  tree. 
Between  the  last  ranges  of  the  Rooky  Mountains, 
near  Perd'Oreille  Lake  and  the  Cascades,  the  pre- 
vailing and  almost  the  only  tree  is  Pinus  ponderota. 
It  scarcely  forms  forests  here,  but  is  scattered 
over  the  country  in  considerable  abundance  and 
attains  a  large  size. 

Passing  the  gorge  of  the  Columbia,  we  come  into 
the  dense  forests  of  the  Pacific  coast  proper,  where 
the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  trees  is  greater 
than  I  have  seen  in  any  eastern  or  even  tropical 
region.  The  trees  of  several  kinds  here  reach  an 
altitude  of  300  feet,  and  often  stand  so  near  to- 
gether that  all  undergrowth  is  absent,  and  the 
horseman  makes  his  way  through  them  with  diffi 
culty.    On  the  lowlands  the  Douglas  Spruce  and 


the  Western  Arbor-vitte  are  the  most  abundant. 
Locally,  the  Hemlock  is  common,  and  along  the 
rivers  the  North-western  Cottonwood  (Populus 
trichocarpa)  stands  thick  and  attains  a  large  size. 
Along  the  smaller  streams  and  in  swampy  places 
the  Oregon  Ash  (Fraxinus  oregana)  and  the  Ar- 
borescens  Alder  (Alnus  rhombifolia)  occur  in  con- 
siderable numbers  and  attain  about  equal  size,  i.e., 
a  diameter  of  1  foot  and  a  height  of  50  feet  or  60 
feet.  Scattered  through  this  lowland  forest  are  the 
two  common  Maples  of  the  West  (Acer  macro- 
phyllum  and  A.  circinnatum).  {_>f  these,  the  first 
grows  sometimes  to  the  height  of  80  feet,  with  a 
diameter  of  trunk  of  12  inches  to  15  inches,  and 
on  young  plants  the  leaves  sometimes  attain  a 
breadth  of  a  foot  or  more.  The  Vine  Maple  is  a 
peculiar  feature  in  the  forests  of  the  Lower 
Columbia,  Paget  Sound,  and  Vancouver's  Island. 
It  never  becomes  more  than  6  inches  in  diameter, 
and  several  trunks  usually  spring  from  the  same 
root ;  these  are  very  slender,  droop,  and, frequently 
reaching  the  ground,  take  root  at  the  summit. 
Where  these  interlacing  trunks  are  numerous,  they 
form  a  thicket  which  is  almost  impenetrable. 

On  the  higher  and  more  rocky  portions  of  the 
country  the  Western  Balsam  Fir  (Abies  grandis) 
and  its  congeners  (A.  nobilis  and  A.  amabilis)  are 
locally  numerous,  and  attain  great  size,  i.e.,  reach 
a  height  of  from  1.50  feet  to  200  feet,  and 
a  trunk  diameter  of  5  feet  to  7  feet.  With  these, 
which  form  a  distinct  sub-genus,  are  the  omnipre- 
sent Douglas  Spruce  and  Menzies  Spruce,  for- 
merly known  as  Abies  Menziesi,  but  now  generally 
called  A.  sitchensis.  Still  higher,  and  reaching  to 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  are  Pinus  flexilis  var. 
albicanlis  and  Tsuga Pattoniana,thelatter  themost 
beautiful  of  all  conifers.  Less  common  than  the 
preceding  conifers,  but  locally  abundant  in  the 
country  bordering  the  Lower  Columbia  and  Poget 
Sound,  are  two  Cypresses  (Chamaicyparis  Law- 
soniana  and  C.  nutkaensis).  Of  these  the  first, 
sometimes  called  'the  Ginger  Pine,  from  the  fra- 
grance of  its  wood,  is  much  admired  and  cultivated 
for  its  beauty  and  esteemed  for  the  excellence  of 
the  timber  which  it  furnishes.  Scarcely  less  inte- 
resting to  the  botanist  is  the  Western  Yew  (Taxus 
brevifolia),  a  tree  often  40  feet  to  60  feet  in  height 
growing  sparingly  in  the  lower  portions  of  Oregon 
and  Washington.  Three  species  of  Juniper  are 
scattered  over  the  dryer  and  more  rocky  parts  of 
the  country  bordering  the  Columbia,  viz.,  Juni- 
perus  occidentalis  in  the  foothills  of  the  Cascades, 
often  an  erect  tree  40  feet  to  50  feet  in  height ; 
J.  utahensis,  low  and  spreading  in  the  interior  ; 
and  J.  communis,  generally  distributed  and  closely 
resembling  in  foliage,  fruit,  and  mode  of  growth 
the  Eastern  and  European  plant. 

Among  the  great  conifers  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
two  of  the  most  gigantic  and  valuable,  the  Sugar 
Pine  (Pinus  Lambertiana)  and  the  Redwood 
(Sequoia  sempervirens)  approach,  and  the  first 
reaches  the  line  of  the  North  Pacific  Railroad, 
though  their  habitat  is  more  southern,  and  both  are 
important  elements  in  the  resources  of  the  country 
from  which  it  will  derive  much  of  its  business.  Of 
these  the  Sugar  Pine — nearly  related  to  the  Eastern 
White  Pine  by  habit,  foliage,  cones,  and  wood — is 
the  monarch  of  the  genus,  frequently  reaching  a 
height  of  300  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  from  10  feet 
to  15  feet.  This  grows  chiefly  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  Cascade  Mountains  throughout  Oregon  and 
California.  The  Redwood  is  even  larger.  It  is 
found  only  along  the  coast,  and  about  Port  Orford 
forms  forests,  which  surpass  in  the  average  dimen- 
sions of  the  trees  any  others  I  have  seen.  The 
timber  furnished  by  both  these  great  trees  is  ex- 
cellent; and,  like  the  White  Pine  of  the  East, 
they  are  suffering  such  wholesale  destruction  as 
promises  soon  to  exhaust  the  supply  they  furnish 
The  next  in  intrinsic  value  els  limber  trees,  and 
from  their  abundance  having  even  greater  eco- 
ncmic  importance,  are  the  Douglas  and  Menzies 
Spruces,  the  White  Fir  (Abies  grandis),  and  the 
Western  White  Cedar  (Thuja  gigantea).  These 
form  the  basis  of  the  timber  industry  of  the  Puget 
Sound  region,  and  supply  all  the  great  saw-mills, 
some  of  which  cut  250,000  feet  per  day.  The 
timber  furnished  by  these  trees  is  good. 


With  the  array  of  magnificent  conifers  which 
flourish  in  the  moist  and  equable  climate  of  the 
North  Pacific  coast,  the  poverty  of  the  angio- 
spermous  flora  is  in  striking  contrast.  Two 
Maples,  two  Poplars— one  on  the  high  and  the 
other  on  low  grounds — one  Ash,  and  one  Alder, 
have  been  enumerated.  To  these  should  be  added 
two  arborescent  Willows  (Salix  lasiandra  and  S. 
longifolia),  one  Oak  of  little  value,  and  two  other 
hard-wood  trees,  and  the  list  is  complete.  On  the 
last-mentioned  trees  I  have  made  the  following 
notes  :  Jn  the  open  grounds  of  the  Willamette 
Valley,  Puget  Sound,  and  Vancouver's  Island 
Garry's  Oak  (Quercus  Garryana)  is  not  uncom- 
mon. It  is  usually  of  moderate  size  and  of  a 
peculiar  straggling  and  misshapen  growth  ;  occa- 
sionally trees  of  3  feet  or  4  feet  in  diameter  are 
met  with,  but  the  shape  is  so  irregular  and  the 
wood  so  brittle  that  it  has  little  value  as  a  timber 
tree.  In  the  forests  of  both  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton Territory  two  trees  are  sometimes  seen  that 
are  sure  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  eastern 
botanist.  One  of  these  which  grows  on  the  higher 
grounds  is  the  Oregon  Chinquapin  (Castanopsis 
chrysophylla),  generally  a  shrub,  but  sometimes 
reaching  an  altitude  of  50  feet  or  60  feet,  and 
conspicuous  from  the  golden  jjubescence  of  the 
under  side  of  the  leaf.  Tlie  other  tree  to  which  I 
refer  is  the  Madrona(  Arbutus  Menziesi).  This  is 
a  small  tree,  but  one  much  admired  ;  the  foliage 
is  persistent  and  rich,  the  leaves  oblong  or  lanceo- 
late with  serrated  edges,  and  the  fruit,  which 
grows  in  clusters,  is  red,  and  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  the  Mountain  Ash,  but  is  less  abundant 
and  grows  in  more  open  panicles. — Tiirrey  Ciiib 
Bulletin. 

Erythrina  Crlsta-galii— Both  for  green- 
house decoration  and  planted  outdoors  in  some 
sheltered  corner  this  plant  is  very  effective  when 
loaded  with  its  clusters  of  coral-red  flowers.  The 
most  satisfactory  way  in  which  to  grow  it  is  to 
plant  it  out  early  in  the  summer  in  rich  soil.  Its 
roots  may  be  left  in  the  ground  during  winter  if 
covered  over  with  some  dry  material  to  protect 
them  from  frost ;  but  a  better  way  is  to  lift  them 
in  autumn  and  store  them  in  a  cool  house  or  pit, 
planting  them  out  the  following  May. — W.  C. 

The  variegattd  Elder.— This  is  a  very  ac- 
commodating plant.  It  will  grow  in  almost  any 
kind  of  soil  or  position,  and  what  surprises  me 
most  is,  it  does  not  object  to  the  dust  in  summer 
of  a  public  highway  where  the  traffic  is  continuous. 
I  have  marked  the  behaviour  of  two  of  these 
shrubs  for  the  past  four  years  They  are  planted 
on  each  side  of  the  entrance  gate  of  a  villa  resi- 
dence, and  form  a  bower  over  it,  their  variegated 
foliage  forming  an  agreeable  contrast  with  sur- 
rounding objects.  A  useful  property  belonging  to 
this  plant  is  that  it  will  bear  cutting  into  any 
form  ;  but  what  pruning  it  requires  should  be  done 
tome  time  before  the  end  of  January,  as  summer 
pruning  would  disfigure  its  appearance. — J.  C.  C. 

Poreythia  SUBpenea. — This  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  successor  to  the  justly  popular  Jasmi- 
num  nndiflorum,  for  when  used  as  a  wall  plant, 
this  Forsythia  is  in  early  spring  a  mass  of  golden 
blossoms,  which  open  before  the  expansion  of  the 
foliage.  Another  point  in  its  favour  is  its  rapid 
growth,  and  the  fact  that  it  will  grow  well  in  al- 
most anything,  and  bloom  satisfactorily  also,  pro- 
vided it  is  so  situated  that  the  wood  can  get  well 
ripened.  If  it  is  desired  to  keep  it  within  certain 
limits,  the  shoots  should  be  at  once  cut  back  after 
flowering,  when  new  ones  will  be  pushed  forth 
that  will  grow  to  a  good  length  and  flower  as  well 
as  ever  the  following  season .  F.  viridissima  is 
quite  a  bush,  with  Willow-like  leaves  and  golden 
blossoms,  but  as  a  rule  scarcely  so  free  flowering 
as  F.  suspensa.  F.  Fortunei  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  F.  suspensa.  These  Forsjthias  are  well 
suited  for  greenhouse  or  conservatory  decoration 
early  in  the  year.  For  this  purpose  they  may  be 
either  grown  in  pots  or  planted  in  the  open  ground 
and  taken  up  in  the  autumn.  Though  of  quite  a 
rambling  habit,  F.  suspensa  makes  a  pretty  plant 
for  this  purpose  ;  if  supported  by  a  stake,  the  long 
elegant  shoots  depend  therefrom  in  all  directions, 
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and  £orm  when  in  flower  quite  a  golden  fountain. 
As  these  Forsythias  flower  so  early  when  out  of 
doors,  no  forcing  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term 
is  needed  to  get  them  in  bloom  at  a  time  when 
they  are  very  valuable,  all  that  is  required  being 
the  shelter  and  protection  of  the  greenhouse. 
They  are  readily  propagated  by  cuttiugs  taken 
during  the  winter  and  put  in  the  open  ground,  or 
by  half-ripened  shoots  put  in  a  frame  during 
summer. — Alpha. 


A  MOUNTAIN  LiKE  IN  CiLIFORNIA. 

Happily  for  lovers  of  plants  and  trees  of  the 
hardier  sort,  the  earth  has  many  cold  places  even 
in  regions  supposed  to  be  much  warmer  and  milder 
than  ours.  California,  generally,  has  a  delicious 
climatej  near  the  sea  and  on  the  plains  the  tem- 


In  dry  and  very  sunny  spots  species  of  a 
more  *'  wiry  "  character  occur.  The  writer  found 
three  or  four  species  at  that  time  new  to  this 
country.  Although  the  climate  is  cold,  and  snow 
falls  early  and  falls  deep,  the  sun  shines  through- 
out the  winter,  and  in  summer  is  very  warm  and 
glowing.  About  the  summits  of  these  hills  the 
noble  Ficeas,  which  are  now  in  our  gardens  and 
pleasure  grounds,  grow  very  finely,  and  specimens 
of  the  handsomest  of  them  may  be  seen  cut  down 
by  scores  for  the  lumberman's  use.  But  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  thing  to  be  seen  in  winter 
is  the  stems  of  the  large  Firs  clothed  with  a  deep 
fringe  of  golden  Moss  of  true,  rich,  fringy  gold, 
and  growing  up  one  side  of  the  tree  for  perhaps 
100  feet — a  lovely  sight !  I  had  only  the  privilege 
of  visiting  the  neighbourhood  when  it  was  covered 
with  snow,  but  can  imagine  nothing  more  interest- 


them  or  most  insecticides.  If  you  syringe  the 
plants  with  one  of  the  latter,  be  sure  the  under- 
sides of  the  leaves  are  well  wetted. — G.  S.  S. 


Indoor  Garden. 

IMPROVED  CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 

For  general  usefulness  few  plants  equal  Chinese 
Primulas,  and  they  have  been  so  improved  of  late 
years,  that  the  flowers  are  nearly  double  the  size  of 
those  which  we  used  to  see ;  and  not  only  are  they 
larger,  but  they  have  greater  substance  and  more 
variety  as  regards  colour.  This  change  has  been 
brought  about  by  careful  hybridisation,  and  those 
who  would  keep  up  the  standard  of  the  kinds  which 
they  have  can  only  do  so  by  selection  and  saving 
i  seed    from    any    that    show    superior  qualities. 


The  Donner  Lake,  Sierra  qf  California. 


peratnre  is  most  agreeable,  and  even  during  the 
great  heat  in  the  hottest  time  of  the  year  is  not  so 
oppressive  as  on  the  Atlantic  coast  or  in  the  Eas- 
tern States  ;  but,  as  in  many  another  fair  land,  the 
mountains  rise  up  here  and  soon  get  into  as  cold  a 
region  as  our  own  hills  and  those  of  Europe 
generally,  and  thus  we  get  a  noble  hardy  flora 
suitable  for  colder  countries.  The  pretty  Donner 
Lake  shown  in  our  illustration  is  one  of  those  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Californian  sierra,  and 
the  illustration  is  a  very  good  view  of  it.  Brightly 
embosomed  in  noble  hills,  all  clad  with  the  finer 
Californian  Pines,  high  up  among  those  hills  all 
round  the  lake  delightful  alpine  plants  occupy  the 
ground  wherever  it  is  bare  between  the  groves  of 
Pine  or  above  the  land  where  they  grow.  These  al- 
pine plants  are  quite  different  to  those  we  see  in 
Europe.  Virions  genera  are  stunted  and  dwarfed 
here  into  tiny  cushions,  particularly  the  Phlox  and 
Pentstemon  and  bushes  of  Heath-like  character. 
Ferns  are  also  abundant  round  this  lake  in 
moist  and  rocky  nooks,  and  by  the  little  rivulets. 


ing  than  a  stay  on  these  hills  in  summer-time. 
Then  the  alpine  plants  flower,  and  it  is  a  delight- 
ful region  for  botanising.  I  remember  Dr.  Kellog 
used  to  camp  out  hereabouts ;  and  the  climate  is 
so  fine,  that  a  bed  of  Spruce  boughs  in  the  open 
air  was  quite  agreeable.  The  charm  to  the  English 
traveller,  apart  from  the  golden  air,  is  seeing  in 
all  their  robust  vigour  trees  he  has  learned  to 
admire  at  home,  though  pigmies  to  what  they  are 
in  their  native  land,  and  also  finding  everywhere 
on  the  hills  an  alpine  flora  quite  different  from 
what  he  has  been  accustomed  to  in  Europe. 

J.  H. 

Fern  frond  insects  (i".  zr.  Gambier).—! 
imagine  from  your  description  that  the  insects  on 
your  plants  are  a  species  of  snowy  fly  (Aleurodes), 
but  without  seeing  a  specimen  it  is  impossible  to  say 
so  with  certainty.  If  it  is  what  you  think,  the  eggs 
are  the  larvai  or  chrysalides.  This  insect  may  cer- 
tainly be  considered  a  pest, but  it  is  not  soinjurioas 
as  thrips  or   aphides.     Tobacco  smoke  will   kill 


Where  Primulas  set  their  seed  most  freely  is  on  a 
light,  airy  shelf  in  a  warm  house.  If  it  is  desired 
to  cross  one  sort  with  another,  the  right  mode  of 
procedure  is  to  slit  up  the  tubes  of  the  flowers  to 
be  operated  on,  and  carefully  remove  the  anthers 
therein.  This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
blooms  are  expanded  and  before  the  pollen  is  ripe, 
or  the  object  sought  to  be  obtained  stands  a  chance 

,  of  being  defeated.  To  fertilise  the  flowers  so  pre- 
pared it  is  only  necessary  to  use  the  pollen  from 

-any  others,  which  may  easily  be  done  by  serving 
them  in  the  same  way  and  using  a  camel's-hair 
brush  to  convey  it  from  the  one  to  the  other,  just 
touching  the  stigma  with  it.  In  a  short  time  after 
the  seed-pods  will  begin  to  swell  and  continue 
doing  so  till  they  get  to  a  size  nearly  as  large  as 
marbles.  As  great  demands  are  made  on  the  plants 
while  the  swelling  of  the  seed  is  going  on,  they 
must  be  well  attended  to  with  water  during  dry 
weather,  and  it  is  advisable  to  give  them  increased 
help  by  alternate  applications  of  weak  liquid  ma- 
nure.   As  soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe,  which  may  be 
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known  by  the  dark  colour  of  the  pods,  it  should 
be  gathered  and  laid  in  shallow  pans  and  placed 
in  some  dry,  airy  situation  to  harden,  when  it  is 
ready  for  storing. 

The  time  to  sow  has  now  arrived.  Drain  a 
pot  or  pan,  and  fill  it  with  finely  sifted  light  soil, 
consisting  principally  of  peat  or  leaf-mould,  to 
which  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand  should  be  added. 
When  the  soil  is  pressed  down,  made  level,  and 
watered,  the  seed  should  be  scattered  thinly  over 
it  and  then  slightly  covered,  and  over  the  pot  or 
pan  should  be  put  a  pane  of  glass.  This  will  save 
the  necessity  for  any  further  watering  till  the 
seed  germinates,  which  it  soon  will  do  if  placed 
in  a  Cucumber  or  Melon  bed  or  in  a  warm  stove. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  make  their  appearance  the 
glass  must  be  tilted  or  removed  to  prevent  what 
is  called  drawing,  and  in  order  to  further  prevent 
this  the  pot  or  pan  containing  the  seedlings  should 
be  set  on  a  light  shelf.  As  soon  as  large  enough 
to  handle,  they  should  be  pricked  off  to  keep  them 
sturdy  and  strong.  The  soil  most  suitable  to  do 
this  in  is  a  mixture  of  peat  or  leaf -mould  and  loam 
,in  equal  parts,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand 
added  to  keep  the  whole  open.  To  get  the  plants 
into  free  growth,  a  gentle  moist  beat  is  necessary, 
the  temperature  most  suitable  being  one  from 
abont  55°  to  6J°.  For  potting  ofit  singly,  :i-inch 
pots  are  quite  large  enough,  and  the  same  mix- 
ture of  soil  as  that  mentioned  above  is  the  best 
for  the  purpose.  At  the  next  shift,  which  should 
take  place  immediately  they  have  filled  the  first 
pots  with  roots,  it  is  advisable  to  add  a  little 
rotten  cow  manure,  but  it  ought  to  be  well  pul- 
verised in  order  that  the  blending  of  it  and  the 
soil  may  be  regular. 

Summer  tbeatment. — Although  Primulas  do 
well  during  their  early  stages  in  houses,  they  suc- 
ceed best  in  summer  grown  in  cold  frames,  which, 
if  possible,  should  be  so  placed  that  they  stand  in 
naturally  shaded  positions ;  then  they  get  full 
light,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  have  mats  or 
other  screens  on  the  glass.  What  the  plants  like 
is  a  cool  damp  bottom  to  stand  on  ;  this  may  be 
the  earth  floor,  which  should  be  covered  with  a 
layer  of  coal  a^hes  to  keep  <lown  the  worms,  as 
without  some  deterrent  of  that  kind  these  nests  are 
very  troublesome  by  getting  into  the  pots,  where 
they  perforate  the  soil  and  channel  it  through. 
To  make  sure  of  a  moist  genial  atmosphere 
during  hot,  dry  weather,  it  is  necessary  to  sprinkle 
the  plants  overhead  occasionally,  which  should 
be  done  towards  evening.  If  extra  large  plants 
are  needed,  the  best  should  be  picked  out  and 
potted  in  7-inch  pots,  and  when  they  have  filled 
these  with  roots  they  may  be  well  fed  with  weak 
liquid  manure.  This  is  best  made  by  steeping 
soot  and  cow  or  sheep  manure  in  water,  as  these 
afford  a  stimulant  that  Primulas  greatly  like. 
During  autumn  and  winter  the  best  place  for  the 
plants  is  a  light  house,  where,  if  the  temperature 
is  kept  at  about  50°,  they  will  send  up  their 
flowers  and  open  them  in  perfection. 

Double  kinds  require  a  little  more  heat 
than  single  sorts,  and  both  require  great  care 
in  watering,  for  if  the  crowns  be  continually 
wetted,  the  leaves  rot  at  their  axils.  A  little 
charcoal  dust  will  sometimes  arrest  this  evil,  but 
if  it  shows  itself  the  plants  are  ilifticnlt  to  pro- 
pagate. This,  in  the  case  of  the  doubles,  can  only 
be  done  by  means  of  cuttings,  or  rather  division 
of  the  crowns,  which  may  be  pulled  apart  and 
separated  directly  after  the  plants  have  done 
blooming.  Before  this  division  is  carried  out,  it 
is  advisable  to  keep  the  plants  rather  dry  for  a 
short  time  that  they  may  be  less  sappy  and  more 
mature,  a  state  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  risk 
from  loss  when  the  separation  is  made.  In  sever- 
ing the  crowns,  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  to 
each  portion  as  much  root  as  can  be  got,  and  those 
pieces  that  have  not  any  should  be  trimmed  by 
removing  dead  or  loose  parts  at  the  base, 
when  they  will  be  ready  for  potting.  Small  pots 
suit  best,  and  the  soil  ought  to  consist  of  about 
half  sand,  and  if  the  cuttings  or  divisions  are 
potted  in  that,  and  kept  close  under  a  hand-light 
in  any  warm  house,  they  will  soon  strike  afresh 
and  begin  to  grow,  when  they  will  take  a  little 


water,  and  in  a  short  time  be  ready  for  shifting. 
Their  after  treatment  may  be  much  the  same  as 
that  already  touched  on  for  the  singles,  and  if 
green  fly  shows  itself  on  either,  smoking  with 
tobacco  must  be  at  once  resorted  to,  or  the  plants 
will  be  spoiled.  S.  D. 

PKOPAGATING  FICUS  ELASTICA. 

5174. — This  plant  will  be  found  to  strike  readily 
from  shoot  cuttings  and  also  from  eyes.  The  points 
of  the  shoots  should  be  taken  off  at  about  the 
third  joint,  removing  the  leaf  at  the  lowest  joint 
and  retaining  the  two  above :  put  them  singly 
in  small  pots  in  sand,  or  a  mixture  of  half  sand 
and  loam  or  sand  and  peat.  They  are  not  par- 
ticular as  to  soil ;  kept  close,  moist,  and  shaded  in 
a  temperature  of  65°  or  70°,  they  will  soon  root, 
after  which  inure  them  to  more  air  and  give  pots 
a  couple  of  sizes  larger  as  soon  as  they  have  got 
plenty  of  roots.  It  can  be  propagated  easily  from 
eyes  with  a  leaf  attached,  but  when  to  be  so  in- 
creased the  treatment  in  preparing  the  eyes  re- 
quires to  be  different  from  that  of  most  things  that 
can  be  increased  in  this  way.  After  the  points  of 
the  shoots  have  been  taken  off  to  make  cuttings, 
the  plants  must  be  kept  in  a  growing  temperature 
until  the  leading  eyes  get  plump  and  almost  ready 
to  burst :  then  take  them  oS  as  near  the  joint  as 
possible,  inserting  them  siiigly  with  the  leaf  at- 
tached in  little  pots,  and  treating  them  in  other  re- 
spects like  the  shoot-cuttings  ;  in  this  way  the  eyes 
will  soon  make  shoots  and  emit  roots  ;  then  pot 
on  as  with  the  cuttings  made  from  the  leading 
shoots.  After  the  first  lot  of  back  eyes  have  been 
dealt  with  others  will  follow,  which  when  plump 
may  be  taken  off  and  treated  similarly ;  by  this 
means  a  considerable  stock  can  soon  be  secured, 
especially  if  the  old  plants  are  liberally  dealt  with 
in  the  matter  of  encouraging  growth  by  enough 
root  room  and  suflicient  sustenance.  If  the  eyes  are 
taken  off  before  they  have  got  plump  in  the  way 
described,  they  will  be  long  before  they  make 
shoot-growth,  and  in  some  cases  not  at  all. — T. 
Baines. 

In  answer  to  "  G.  A.  S."  (p.  241),  allow  me  to 

say  that  Ficus^astica  may  be  propagated  by  means 
of  cuttings,  taken  any  time  during  the  growing 
season,  but  the  spring  months  are  to  be  preferred, 
as  they  then  root  in  a  shorter  time  thanlater  on  ; 
besides  which  plants  struck  thus  early  can  get  well 
established  before  winter.  In  establishments  in 
which  large  numbers  are  propagated  annually  the 
cuttings  are  mostly  obtained  from  large  plants  kept 
solely  for  supplying  them,  and  from  which  every 
available  shoot  is  taken  once  a  year.  The  shoots 
should  be  removed  just  as  they  become  somewhat 
woody.  Lengths  of  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  are 
suitable  sizes  for  cuttings,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
after  being  taken  off  they  should  be  potted  singly 
in  small  well-drained  pots  of  sandy  soil.  By 
well-drained  pots  I  do  not  mean  half  filling  them 
with  broken  crocks,  for,  as  small  pots  only  are 
used,  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  base  of  the  cutting 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  them,  and  that  could  not 
be  done  if  too  many  broken  crocks  were  used.  A 
good  method  is  to  have  some  crocks  and  charcoal 
broken  up  about  the  size  of  Peas,  and  well  mixed 
together,  so  that  when  the  cutting  is  put  in  the  pot 
and  rests  on  the  drainage  material  a  few  of  these 
pieces  of  crock  and  charcoal  may  be  put  in  before 
the  soil  is  added.  Owing  to  this  drainage  mate- 
rial clustering  round  the  bottom  of  the  cutting, 
perfect  drainage  is  secured,  and  the  action  of 
rooting  is  thereby  assisted.  The  soil  which  we 
use  is  peat,  loam,  and  sand  in  equal  parts,  the 
whole  being  passed  through  a  sieve  with  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  mesh.  After  the  cuttings  are  inserted 
they  should  be  secured  to  a  small  stick,  other- 
wise, from  the  weight  of  their  foliage,  they  are, 
if  moved,  liable  to  topple  over.  They  should 
then  have  a  good  watering,  and  be  placed  in  a 
propagating  case  or  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom- 
heat  therein  if  it  can  be  obtained.  The  propagat- 
ing case  must  be  kept  at  a  stove  temperature 
whether  the  cuttings  have  been  grown  in  a  stove 
or  intermediate  house.  Cuttings  taken  from  a 
plant  grown  in  a  stove  will  root  much  quicker 
and  with  greater  certainty  than  those  taken  from 


a  plant  that  has  been  in  a  cool  temperature  ;  in 
that  case,  the  better  way  to  proceed  is,  if  the 
stock  plant  is  not  too  large,  to  place  it  in 
the  stove  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  cut- 
tings are  taken  off;  they  will  then  root  much 
quicker  than  if  that  had  not  been  done. 

Another  way  of  propagating  this  Ficus  is  by 
means  of  single  eyes,  which  with  care  and  atten- 
tion root  freely.  If  the  shoots  are  long,  the  upper 
part  can  be  fashioned  into  a  cutting  and  the  lower 
cut  up  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  leaves. 
The  stem  should  be  severed  immediately  above 
each  eye,  thus  leaving  the  part  below  to  be  inserted 
in  the  soil.  These  eyes  are  put  in  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  cuttings  and,  like  them,  are  secured  to 
a  small  stick.  When  putting  them  in,  the  stem 
should  be  buried  up  to  the  base  of  the  leaf.  In 
tying  up  these  leaves,  the  matting  should  Jirst  be 
secured  to  the  stick,  otherwise  it  will  probably 
slip  down  and  allow  the  leaf  to  sway  about.  A 
method  which  I  have  seen  employed  with  very 
satisfactory  results  is  to  put  in  new  Cocoa-nut 
refuse  as  a  plunging  material  in  the  propagating 
case  and  stick  the  cuttings  therein  without  pots. 
By  this  means,  the  space  at  command  is  econo- 
mised, but  in  potting  off  greater  care  is  necessary, 
as  in  Cocoa  refuse  roots  are  very  delicate.  In 
any  case  the  weaker  shoots  strike  more  readily 
than  the  stouter  ones  ;  therefore  supposing  the 
plant  to  be  in  a  position  where  its  beauty  could  ill 
be  spared,  it  would  perhaps  be  possible  to  take 
from  it  a  few  of  the  best  shoots  for  propagating 
without  disfiguring  it.  In  the  event  of  there  being 
no  propagating  cases  available,  the  cuttings  may 
be  kept  close  by  placing  them  under  a  bell-glass. 
Under  the  most  favourable  conditions  they  will  take 
from  a  month  to  six  weeks  to  root,  and  often  much 
longer  than  that.  Like  most  other  subjects,  cuttings 
taken  from  plants  grown  without  stimulants,  such 
as  soot  water,  manure  water,  and  the  various  sub- 
stances sold  tor  hastening  growth,  strike  better 
than  those  taken  from  plants  that  have  been 
liberally  fed.— T. 


Azalea  Mrs.  Buiet. — When  this  Azalea 
gets  better  known  and  has  had  time  to  attain  a 
good  size,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  most  valuable 
plant  for  many  purposes.  In  habit  of  growth,  and 
indeed  in  all  respects  but  in  the  colour  of  the 
flowers,  it  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  amcena.  Its 
white  flowers,  whether  on  the  plant  or  cut,  cannot 
fail  to  please.  It  is  unfortunately  a  slow  grower, 
but  as  it  possesses  so  many  good  qualities,  we 
can  afford  to  put  up  with  that  failing.— J.  C.  C. 

The  Urn  Flower  (Urceolina  aurea). — 
The  attention  that  is  now  being  directed  to  the 
different  kinds  of  Eucharis  may  perhaps  lead  to 
other  equally  beautiful  stove  bulbous  plants  re- 
ceiving more  care  than  has  hitherto  been  bestowed 
on  them.  Such  an  one — both  distinct  and  hand- 
some— is  the  Urn  Flower,  which,  when  growing, 
bears  some  resemblance  to  an  Eucharis ;  but  the 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  a  pendulous  umbel, 
are,  as  the  name  implies,  urn-shaped.  The  blos- 
soms are  a  bright  golden  yellow,  tipped  with  pea- 
green— colours  which  form  a  pleasing  contrast. 
This  Urceolina  blooms  generally  during  autumn, 
at  a  time  when  flowers  are  getting  scarce,  and 
this,  combined  with  its  distinctness  and  easy 
culture,  should  ensure  its  increased  cultivation. — 
H.  P. 


SHORT  NOTEH.— INDOOR. 


Large  Cinerarias.— I  see  that  Cinerarias  with  blooms 
2J  inches  in  diameter  have  just  been  certificated.  I  noticed 
Lost  week  in  Mr.  G.  H.  Nelson's  gardens  at  Warwick 
flowers  Iari.'er  than  tliese,  being,  in  fact,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible 3  inches  across.  Still  they  were  rather  coarse,  and 
not  nearly  so  beautiful  as  other  somewhat  smaller  blooms 
which  filr.  Moorhouse  had  grown  mth  great  success. — E., 
WarxiRclt. 

Vriesia  Duvaliana. — M.  Morren,  the  well-known 
authority  on  Bromeliads,  has  bestowed  this  name  on  a 
plant  introduced  by  M.  Duval,  of  Versailles,  which  was  at 
flrst  thought  to  be  identical  with  V.  Faiaibaia,  but  is  now 
found  to  be  yuite  distinct,  havinc  shorter,  narrower,  more 
bronzy  foliage,  and  bearing  a  longer  flower-spike.  It  is 
described  as  being  a  charming  planf.  It  comes  £rom 
Brazil.- J-  C.  B. 
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Carnation  AndaluBia. — This  is  one  of  the 
freest  flowering  varieties  with  wliicli  I  am  ac- 
quainted. We  have  half  a  dozen  plants  of  it  grow- 
ing in  a  span-roofed  greenhouse,  which  have  been 
supplying  us  with  their  beautiful  clear  lemon- 
coloured  flowers  for  weeks,  and  still  they  are  full 
of  flower  buds,  which  will  produce  a  number 
of  flowers  for  a  considerable  time  to  come. — 
W.  C. 

5176.— CandoUea  tetrandra. — The  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  Botanical  Bcgistcr  may  help 
"  A.  C"' :  "  C.  tetrandra  is  a  greenhouse  plant,  and 
will  grow  freely  in  almost  any  sort  of  soil,  but  it 
appears  to  thrive  best  in  a  compost  consisting  of 
peat,  loam,  and  sand,  in  equal  proportions.  It 
will  bloom  freely  in  a  pot,  but  where  that  can  be 
accomplished  it  will  do  much  better  planted  out 
in  a  bed.  Whether  potted  or  planted  out,  the 
neck  of  the  plant  should  be  a  little  elevated,  other- 
wise it  is  likely  to  suffer  from  damp  in  winter. 
Water  should  be  liberally  given  during  the 
summer  months,  and  plenty  of  air  at  all  times 
when  the  weather  permits,  applying  no  fire  heat 
except  to  keep  oil  frost.  It  is  easily  propagated 
by  cuttings  under  ordinary  treatment."  This  was 
written  in  lSi3,  when  plants  of  CandoUea  flowered 
for  the  first  time  at  Chiswick.  The  CandoUea  is  a 
rare  plant  even  now,  but  pretty  enough  notwith- 
standing its  being  out  of  favour.  Its  flowers  are 
yellow  and  large,  and  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
Hibbertia  dentata,  its  half  brother,  whilst  in  habit 
it  comes  near  H.  volubilis.  At  Kew  there  are  two 
species  of  CandoUea  grown,  viz.,  C.  tetrandra  and 
C.  cuneiformis ;  the  latter  is  small  flowered  and 
has  a  habit  like  that  of  Daphne  Mezereum.  They 
are  natives  of  Swan  River,  Australia. — B. 


LECTURE  ON  THE  NARCISSUS.* 

INTKODUCTION. — Having  been  years  ago  (1868) 
a  student  in  the  then  extensive  and  beautiful 
gardens  at  Chiswick,  it  gives  me  all  the  more 
pleasure  to  read  a  short  paper  here  to-day.  My 
subject  is  the  Narcissus,  or  "  Flower  of  March," 
the  DafEodil  that  "comes  before  the  swallow 
dares."  Tennyson  seems  undecided  whether  to 
make  the  Daliodil  belong  to  blustering  March  or 
to  showery  April.  We  all  remember  his  "  Roaring 
Moon  of  Dailodils,"  but  in  a  still  prettier  passage 
he  sings  of 

A  rosy  blonde,  and  in  a  college  gown. 
That  clad  her  like  an  April  Daffodilly. 

Around  us  here  to-day  is,  without  a  doubt,  by 
far  the  finest  collection  of  Narcissus  blossoms  ever 
brought  together  in  one  place— a  veritable  "  field 
of  the  cloth  of  gold,'  even  more  brilliant  than  that 
one  in  particular  which  old  chroniclers  have  de- 
scribed so  well ;  and  the  result  of  this  gathering 
is  a  focussing,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  golden  beauty 
which  DafEodil  cups  may  contain.  Speaking  of 
Daffodil  colour  reminds  me  titat  this  is  by  no 
means  an  ordinary  flower  show.  No  prizes  are 
offered  to-day  unless,  indeed,  it  be  that  "  crown 
of  wild  Olive  "  which  tlie  Greeks  prized  more  than 
gold.  We  have  here  to-day  an  exhibition  of  flowers 
which  have  come  to  us  for  very  love,  and  not  for 
the  sake  of  money  prizes — an  exhibition  which 
proves  that  devotion  to  Flora  as  a  queen  among 
us  is  as  yet  a  living  truth,  and  that  among  or 
around  the  hearts  of  aU  true  gardeners  there  is 
woven  "  a  thread  of  twisted  gold." 

History.— It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
earliest, orat least  oneof  theearliest,  species  of  this 
genus  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  wise  men  and 
poets  of  Greece  first,  and  of  Italy  afterwards,  was 
our  garden  favourite  of  to-day.  Narcissus  poeticus ; 
hence,  no  doubt,  its  popular  name  of  the  Poet's 
Narcissus,  Both  Narcissus  poeticus  and  Narcissus 
Tazetta  (Little  Capped  Italian  or  Polyanthus 
Narcissus)  are  mentioned  by  Dioscorides.  VirgU 
also  alludes  to  an  "empurpled  Narcissus,"  and 
although  the  exact  plant  is  doubtful,  yet  it  is  by 
many  believed  that  it  was  some  form  of  N.  poeti- 
cus which  he  had  in  view.    Of  far  more  moment 


*  Delivered  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  .Society  at 
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to  ourselves  now  is  the  great  central  fact  that  the 
Narcissi  of  our  own  gardens  are  as  lovely  here  to- 
day as  they  were  when  the  poets  of  Greece  and 
Italy  first  sang  their  praises.  Nearly  all  early 
writers  agree  in  treating  this  flower  as  an  emblem 
of  that  beautiful  youth  whose  name  it  bears.  He 
is  said  to  have  slighted  the  nymph  Echo  in  favour 
of  his  own  shadow,  and  Nemesis  changed  him  into 
this  blossom  as  a  punishment  for  his  self-esteem. 
It  is  a  deep-laid  myth,  and  a  pretty  one  as  often 
told  to  us  by  the  poets,  andnn  one  of  the  best  of 
English  translations  we  are  informed  that  the  at- 
tendant nymphs  were  interested — 

And  looking  for  his  corae,  they  only  found 
A  rising  stalk  with  yellow  blossoms  crowned. 

According  to  Shakespeare,  Proserpina  let  fall  the 
Daffodil  flowers  she  had  been  gathering  when 
seized  by  Pluto,  but  as  Prof.  Mahafly  informed  me 
some  time  ago,  the  earliest  accounts  of  this  myth 
tell  us  a  little  too  much,  the  flowers  being  therein 
spoken  of  as  black  Narcissus,  hence  we  must  be- 
lieve, or  at  least  suppose,  that  some  other  flower 
was  originally  intended.  It  may  have  been  some 
Fritillary  which  had  pleased  Proserpina,  since 
even  at  so  late  a  date  as  1629  we  find  John  Parkin- 
son in  his  "  Paradisus  "  alluding  to  Fritillarias  as 
Chequered  Daffodils.  No  doubt  like  Lily,  Rose, 
and  Violet,  the  names  Daffodil  and  Narcissus  had  a 
much  wider  meaning  and  application  in  olden 
times  than  we  give  them  to-day.  For  example. 
Canon  Ellacombe,  in  his  "  Plant  Lore  of  Shake- 
speare (p.  .57),  tells  us  that  the  Rose  of  Sharon 
was  the  large  yellow  Narcissus  common  in  Pales- 
tine and  the  East  generally,  of  which  Mahomet 
said,  "  He  that  has  two  cakes  of  bread  let  him  sell 
one  of  them  for  some  flowers  of  the  Narcissus,  for 
bread  is  food  for  the  body,  but  Narcissus  is  the 
food  of  the  soul."  The  name  DafEodil  is  said  by 
some  scholars  to  be  "  simply  the  old  English  word 
'affodyle,'  which  signifies  that  which  cometh 
early."  Dr.  Prior,  however,  no  mean  authority, 
looks  upon  it  as  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  Aspho- 
delus,  and  thus  it  may  be  identical  with  the  As- 
phodel. He  further  tells  us  that  the  name  Daf- 
fodil "  was  subsequently  confused  with  that 
of    another    flower,    the    so-called    Sapharoun," 


the  spring  season.  Popular  names  have  fit  uses, 
but  unless  very  carefully  applied  they  are  apt  to 
lead  us  astray  sometimes,  and  so  we  must  always 
remember  that  the  popular  name  Daffodil  in  all 
its  forms,  excepting  the  Hooped  Petticoat  or  Rush- 
leaved  Daffodil,  which  is  different,  is  applied  only 
to  the  varieties  of  that  very  varialjle  native  plant. 
Narcissus  Pseudo-narcissus,  the  wild  Daffodil  of 
our  meadows  and  Northern  Europe,  or  the  False  or 
Spurious  Daffodil  of  Parkinson,  who  so  called  it 
doubtless  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  flat- 
leaved  or  true  Narcissi,  oE  which  Narcissus  poeti- 
cus and  Narcissus  Tazetta  may  be  taken  as  good 
ypes. 

Popular  names  of  the  sections.  —  AU 
varieties  of  Narcissus  Pseudo-narcissus,  then, 
whether  native  or  foreign,  may  be  called  Flat- 
leaved  or  Trumpet  Daffodils. 

All  forms  of  Narcissus  Bulbocodium  (the  Cor- 
bularias  of  some  gardens)  may  be  called  Hooped 
Petticoat  or  Rush-leaved  Daffodils. 

Jonquil  is  another  popular  name,  belonging  by 
right  to  Narcissus  Jonquilla,  but  it  may  be  applied 
to  any  true  Narcissus  having  narrow  bright  green 
or  Rush-like  leaves. 

The  Poet's  Narcissi  are  all  those  which  have 
pure  white  perianth  segments  and  a  distinct  red 
or  purple  rim  to  the  shallow  yellowish  corona  or 
crown. 

Polyanthus  Narcissi  are,  properly  speaking,  all 

I  forms  of  Narcissus  Tazetta. 

I      The  Peerless  Narcissi  are  all  those  of  the  N.  in- 
comparabilis  type  in  the  genus,  and  the  Primrose 

I  Peerless  is  Narcissus  biflorns. 

Hence  these  popular  names,  which  confuse  us  so 

j  much  when   loosely  applied,  if  used  rightly  and 

j  carefully  serve  to  distinguish  for  us  the  different 
well-marked  sections  of  this  beautiful  genus. 

'     Structure   of   the  Narcissi.— Let  us  now 
turn  to  the  structure  and  botany  of  the  Narcissus 

I  as  it  is  know  to  us  to-day.    The  species  of  Nar- 

'  cissi  (for  even   Daffodils  are,  strictly  speaking, 
Narcissi,  although  only  the  large-trunked  Narcissi 

j  are  Daffodils)  form  a  genus  of  bulbous  plants  be- 
longing to   the  natural  order  or  group  Amaryl- 

!  lidaceai,  of  which  the  Amaryllis  is  the  type.     But 


,SPATH    OR    BRACT 


PERIANTH  SEGMENTS 


CROWN  .TRUNK  ,TRUMPET  ,  OR 

CCRONA 


Fig.  l.~DaffodU,  showbuj  diferent  parts  of  the  /lower. 


or  Saffron  Lily.  By  alliteration  the  Sap- 
haroun Lily,  on  becoming  blended  with  Affo- 
dilly,  became,  by  a  sort  of  mutual  compromise. 
Daffadowndilly,  in  which  form  it  is  used  by 
Spenser  in  the  lines,  "  Thy  sommer  proude  with 
Daffodillies  dight,"  and  "  Strowe  the  green  round 
with  DaffadowndUlies."  Daffodil  and  Asphodel 
have,  however,  long  been  distinct  enough  in  popu- 
lar parlance ;  but  there  was  at  one  time  a  danger 
of  confoundingthem,  since  Markham,  in  his  "  Eng- 
lish House  Wife  "(1637),  says,  "  You  must  be  care- 
ful that  you  take  not  Daffodil  for  Asphodel." 
Among  the  many  local  or  country  names  for  the 
DaffodU,  the  most  common  now-a-days  are  Lent 
Bellflower,  Lenten  Rose,  Lent  Lily,  Trumpet, 
Trumpet  flower,  and  Chalice  flower.  Culpepper 
calls  it  Lide  Lily,  because  it  flowereth  in  March, 
which  month  in  some  counties  is  called  "  Lide," 
"  Lide  "  itself,  like  Lent,  being  an  equivalent  for 


our  Narcissi  differ  from  Amaryllis  proper  in  having 
a  crown  or  corona,  and  thus  they  represent  for  us 
here  in  Europe  not  the  Amaryllis  itself,  but  the 
Eucharis  and  HymenocaUis  of  the  New  World.  At 
the  same  time  the  structure  and  origin  of  the 
crown  seem  different.  In  Eucharis  the  corona  is 
formed  by  the  cohesion  of  the  flattened  filaments 
of  the  anthers,  which  themselves  are  joined  to  and 
protrude  beyond  the  crown  they  form.  In  Nar- 
cissus, however,  the  corona  appears  to  be  a  pro- 
longation of  the  tubular  portion  of  the  flower.  A 
Narcissus  flower,  when  examined,  is  found  to 
possess  an  inferior  ovary  situated  at  the  base  of  a 
cylindrical  or  obconical  tube.  From  varying 
localities  along  this  tube  spring  six  perianth  divi- 
sions (in  two  series),  and  beyond  these  a  cup  or 
crown  is  prolonged,  as  shown  above. 

Daffodils  versus   Narcissi.— Now   we    find 
among  the  Narcissi  generally  two  well-marked 
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and  distinct  variations  in  their  flowers.  In  the 
Daffodils,  for  example,  the  six  stamens  are  of 
equal  length,  and  have  the  same  point  of  inser- 
tion low  down  near  the  obconical  tube  as  here 
shown : — 


Fig.  2.— Section  of  Daffodil  thawing  stamens  in  one  series. 

When  a  flower  of  the  true  or  Poet's  Narcissus  is 
examined,  however,  we  find  some  marked  differ- 
ences, as  shown  in  this  diagram  :  — 


Fifj.  3. — Section  of  a  true  Harcivms,  showing  stamens 
in  tuo  uries. 

It  will  be  observed  Ihat  the  tube  is  here  very  much 
longer  and  quite  cylindiical,  and  when  we  make  a 
section  of  the  flower  we  find  the  six  stamens  are 
diWded  into  two  sets  of  three  each,  and  that  each 
set  has  its  own  locality  or  point  of  insertion — 
three  near  the  mouth  and  the  other  three  much 
farther  down,  midway  between  crown  and  ovary. 
These  structural  variations  are  especially  fitted  for 
insect  fertilisation;  and,  as  we  shall  soon  find, 
these  two  distinct  forms  are  not  unfrequently 
cross -fertilised  in  a  wild  state,  and  often  in  our 
gardens,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  in  gardens  their 
progeny  has  been  more  carefully  preserved.  Be- 
fore I  leave  this  part  of  my  subject  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  nearly  all  the  variations  in 
form  of  which  a  Narcissus  flower  is  capable  are 
owing  to  the  sliding,  as  it  were,  of  the  whorl  of 
perianth  segments  along  the  tube  of  the  flower. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  length  of  the  cup  or  crown 
and  the  length  of  the  tube  always,  or  nearly 
always,  vary  in  inverse  proportion,  just  as  I  have 
shown  them  to  do  in  figs.  1  and  3.  It  is  well  to 
get  the  essential  differences  of  these  two  species 
well  fixed  in  our  minds,  as  we  thus  get  a  clear 
light  in  which  to  see  the  part  each  species  has 
borne  in  the  production  of  garden  hybrids  and 
seedlings.  I  ought  to  point  out  here  that  some 
superficial  distinctions  are  produced  by  the  manner 
and  degree  of  expansion  usual  to  the  perianth 
division.  In  the  Hooped  Petticoat  (Narcissus 
Bulbocodium),  for  example,  the  perianth  divisions 


are  narrow  and  inconspicuous,  lying,  as  they  do, 
in  the  same  plane  with  the  coronal  margins.  In 
the  common  Daffodil  the  perianth  lobes  are 
broader  and  more  expanded.  In  N.  incompara- 
bilis  and  in  N.  poeticus  they  are  expanded  at 
right  angles  to  the  tube,  and  so  become  star-like  ; 
so  also  in  the  little  cupped  Italian,  or  Narcissus 
Tazetta  group,  while  in  the  case  of  the  "  bonnie  '* 
gem  Narcissus  triandrus  we  get  a  very  distinct 
Cyclamen-like  blossom,  seeing  that  the  perianth 
lobes  are  sharply  reflexed  or  turned  back,  so  that 
they  may  be  parallel  with  the  pendent  flower-tube. 
The  colour  of  Narcissi. — In  colour  the  Nar- 
cissi are  not  so  variable  as  many  other  bulbed 
flowers.  We  get  all  shades  of  yellow  and  of  white 
in  the  perianth.  One  species,  N.  viridiflorus, 
known  to  Parkinson,  and  recently  re-introduced 
by  &Ir.  George  Maw,  has  greenish  blossoms. 
Among  the  N.  incomparabilis  varieties  we  find 
cups  richly  tinted  with  orange-red ;  so  also  in 
some  forms  of  N.  Tazetta,  while  N.  poeticus  has  a 
red  or  purple  rim  to  the  crown.  "  Everybody  knows 
that  the  common  Daffodil  has  an  extinguisher- 
shaped  deep  yellow  corona  an  inch  or  more  in 
length,  "while  the  cup  of  the  Poet's  Narcissus  is 
flat  and  shallow,  yellow  also,  but  having  a  dark 
reddish  purple  rim  around  its  margin.  Now,  in  the 
hybrid  N.  incomparabilis  and  many  of  its  seedling 
forms  we  find  the  outer  edge  of  the  cup  suffused 
with  reddish  orange,  which  is  just  the  tint  ob- 
tainable by  mixing  deep  yellow  and  reddi&h 
purple  on  the  palette." — Burh.  "  Cidt.  Phints," 
1875,  p.  125.) 

Species  of  Narcissus.— We  must  now  pass  in 
review  the  species  of  the  genus,  and  afterwards 
refer  to  their  classification. 

Nomenclature.— We  have  in  all  about  twenty 
species  of  Narcissus  which  are  known  to  exi&t  in 
a  wild  state  ;  these  are  distributed  as  follows  :  — 

Sj'ecies-  2tative  Cotoi^riVs. 

N.  I'seudo-narcissus     ..     Sweden,      Epglami,      I  uituf.'al, 
Spain  Italy,  Transylvania. 

Bulbocodium  ..     ..     Spain,  Tortugal,  Fiance  S.W.  to 
Bordflfiux,  \.  Africa. 

incomparabilis       ..    Spain,  S.W.  l-'iance,  Tyrol. 

Macleayi oSut  wild. 

dubiua       S.   France   (Toulon,  Marseillep, 

A\ivnon,  Xice). 

poculiformis    . .     . .     (nioiitiuiUs)  not  wild. 

odoms       Spain.  S.I<Yance,  Italy,  Dalmatia. 

juncifolius  . .     Spain  and  S.  Fiance. 

triandrus Spain. 

calatbnius        ..     ..     lale  of  Gl^-nans,  Brittany. 

Tazetta      S.  Europe,  Cashmere,  W.India, 

China,  Japan 

pacbybolbus    . .     . .     Algeria  (?  N.  Tazetta  var.). 

billonis      France.  Switzerland,  Italy,  Tyrol. 

poetici's S.  Europe,  France  to  Greece. 

Brouasnneti     ..     ..     Mogadcre  (Afiica). 

canariensia       . .     . .     Canary  Islands, 

intemiedius     ..     ..    Spain,  S  France, Balearic  Inlands. 

gracilis      >'ot  wild 

Jonquilla Spain,  R.  France,  Italy  to  Dal- 

matift. 

jonquilloides (Wilkom  Fl.  Hiap  )  Spain. 

viridiHorua      ..     ..     Spain  and  Barbary. 

elegans      Italy,  Sicily,  Aly;iei-s. 

serotinus Spain,  S.  Europe,  Barbary  States, 

(iieece  and  Palestine. 
DouBTFDL  SPECIES. — I  may  here  mention  that 
among  generally  acknowledged  species  there  are 
two  or  three  which  have  never  been  found  wild. 
These  are  N.  Macleayi,  N.  (montanus)  poculifor- 
mis, and  N.  gracilis.  It  is  questionable  if  these  are 
really  species,  my  own  opinion  being  that  they  are 
old  and  well-marked  garden  hybrids  or  seedlings. 
N.  pachybolbus  and  N.  canariensis  should,  I  think, 
be  considered  as  outlying  geographical  forms  of 
N.  Tazetta.  N.  jonquilloides  of  the  "  Flora  His- 
panica  "  (Wilkom)  I  have  not  seen  alive,  but  in 
the  plate  it  resembles  N.  intermedins.  N.  cala- 
thious  must  now  be  referred  to  N.  triandrus 
Others,  again,  which  really  do  exi^t  wild  without 
a  doubt  have  a'so  bad  their  exact  counterparts 
produced  in  gardens.  Thus,  on  the  authority  of 
Dean  Herbert  and  others,  N.  incomparabilis  and 
N.  odorous,  both  well  known  as  wild  in  Southern 
Europe,  have  been  produced  in  gardens  by  hybridi- 
sation. 

Early  culture  — Most  of  the  species  of  Nar- 
cissus were  known  to  the  early  English  gardeners, 
more  particularly  to  John  Parkinson,  who  figures 
and  describes  9G  species  and  varieties  in  1G29. 

Geography. — Nearly  all  these  kinds  are  found 
wild  in  Europe.     Spain  and  the  south  of  France 


seem  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  the  genus,  but  a 
few  are  found  in  Northern  Africa.  N.  Tazetta  is 
most  ubiquitous,  growing  all  over  Southern  Europe 
and  Northern  Africa,  and  then  going  ofE  at  a  tan- 
gent through  Persia,  Cashmere,  and  India,  as  far 
east  as  China  and  Japan. 

Classification.  —  Parkinson  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  to  attempt  any  classification,  and 
he  is  very  particular  that  we  should  distinguis-h 
Daffodils  from  Narcissi  proper,  and  is  equally 
careful  lest  we  should  confound  the  fiat-leaved 
with  the  Rush-leaved  kinds.  At  a  more  recent 
date  Salisbury,  Haworth,  and  Herbert  all  worked 
among  these  flowers,  but  their  methods  of  classi- 
fication, although  most  interesting  to  garden  stu- 
dents, are  now  totanically  obsolete.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  of  Kew,  for  a  clear  and 
useful  system  of  grouping,  published  in  1869,  and 
it  is  this  system,  with  a  few  modifications,  I  wish 
to  introduce.  Mr.  Baker's  plan  depends  on  the 
relative  length  which  naturally  txists  between  the 
perianth  segments  as  contrasted  with  the  cup  or 
corona,  and  I  have  divided  these  three  main  di- 
visions into  flat-leaved  and  Rush-leaved  groups. 
The  three  main  divisions,  as  characterised  by  tl  e 
varying  size  of  their  cups  or  crowns,  may  be  thus 
popularised : — 

Large-trunked. 

Group  I.  Magnicoronat^,  ok  *' Coffee-cup" 

Section. 

Medium-cupped. 

Group  II.   Mediocoronat.e,  or  "  Tea-cup  " 

Section. 

Small-crowned. 

Group  III.  Parvicoronat^,  or  "  Tea-saucer  "' 

Section. 

classification  of  the  GE>'US. 

GKtVl'  I. 

Afogn  co-.cnatcE. 

Crown  rs  lonp,  or  longer  than  tlie  perianth  divitione. 

Trumpet  Ijaffuiul.       |  Hoop-Petticoat  Dapfohl. 

a.  Fl't-l  av  d,  h    Jiu^h-leaved 

N.  Pseudo-narci:  SU3  varp.    |       N.  Bu  bocodium  vars. 

a.  Flat-leaved. 
N.  rseudo-narcissup.— The  type  of  this  species  is  tlio 
common  D.itfodil  of  Enj^lish  meadows  and  orchards,  and 
ff  tliis  type  tbt-ie  aie  jununierable  forms,  ranpiig  fum 
the  tiny  N  niin  inus  up 'o  N  nifxinnis,  which  isthe  tallest 
and  laigest  of  its  race.  All  ihe  vaiietieshave  fiat,  glaucous 
leavis. 

h.  Rush-leaved, 
N.  Eulliocrdiuni  —The  type  of  this  species  is  N.  llulboco- 
dium,  the  Ru&h-leaved  or  Hoop-petticoat  1  affodil  ( f 
.'■oiiihein  Europe.  Ihfie  are  many  varitt'es.  all  taEily 
recogn  sed  by  the  expanded  crinoline  like  coiona,  ranow 
periiUith  segments,  decl  nate  fctamens,  and  gretn,  KulI.- 
like  leavis. 

GnoCP  II. 

MediocoTonatce. 

Crown  half  or  rartly  lluee  tniarters  as  kng  as  the  periaLlh 

divisions. 

MKniUM-CCl'l'ED  NABCISSUS- 


a.  Flat- leaded. 
N.  incomparabilis 
Made 'y  I 
dubius 
montanus 


I  b.  Hvsh-leavrd. 

N.  odoius 
juncifolius 
triandrus 
calathinus 
1    Flat-leaved. 
1  tlowtred  ;  leaf  half  an  inch  bread  ; 


N.  incomparabills.- 
glaucous. 

N.  Macleayi.— 1  to  2  flowered  :  leaves  broad,  greenish  ; 
crown  bright  jellow,  three  quarters  as  long  as  the  spread- 
ing white  i»erianth  segments      Hybrid  (?). 

X.  dubms.  —  Many-Howered.  with  flattish.  glaucous 
leaves;  perianth  seginenis  3  lines  to  5  lines  long;  cnp 
3  lines  deep 

N.  montanus.— 1  to  2-flowered,  all  white  ;  crown  half  tb 
lonjr  as  the  perianth  divisions  ;  flower  dog-eared,  but  3 
inches  to  4  inches  in  diameter. 

6.  Bush  leaved. 

X.  odorus  (Campei Utile  Jonquil).— All  yellow,  2  to 
5-flowcred,  with  bright  green,  Rush-like  leaver. 

X.  juncifolius.— 1  to  5-flowered  ;  much  smaller  than  N. 
odorus.  with  a  llattish  corona. 

N.  triandrus.— I  to  5-tIowered  ;  perianth  divisions  re- 
flexed  like  a  Cyclamen  (lower. 

N.  calathinus.— 1  to  2-flowered,  with  reflexed  regmen'i 
like  the  last,  perhaps  only  a  geographical  form  of  it 
having  larger  flowers. 

Group  III. 
Purvicoronatce 

Crown  less  than  half  as  'ong  as  the  perianth  divisions. 

SMALL-CKOWNEIi   NARCISSUS. 

a.  F'Ot-ltavtd  h.  Runh-leoved 


N.  Tazetta 

pachybolbus 

Ijiflorus 

j)oeticus 

lirousaoneti 

canariensis 


N.  intermedius 
gracilis 
,ron(tni'la 
jonciuilloides 
vi'iJiflorns 
elegans 
serot  mis 
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a.  Flat-leaved. 

N.  Tazetta.— Many-flowered,  with  flat  glaucous  leaves ; 
very  variable. 

N.  pachybolbus. 

N.  bitlorus  —1  to  3  flowered  ;  flowers  like  N.  poeticus  ; 
creamy  white,  cup  pure  yellow. 

N.  poeticus.— 1-flowered  ;  white,  with  a  purple  or  red 
edge  to  the  crown. 

a.  BrousaonetL— Crown  nearly  suppressed. 

N.  canariensis. 

6.  Bush-leaved. 

N.  intermedius  —A  many-flowered  yellow  N.  Tajetta 
with  Rush  leaves. 

N.  gracilis.— 1  to  2  flowered  ;  flowers  pale  yellow,  as  large 
as  N.  potticus. 

N.  jontiuilla.-  Many-flowered  ;  flowers  deep  yellow,  very 
fragrant. 

N.  jonquilloides.- (Wilkom  Fl.  Hisp.). 
c.  Autumnjiowering. 

N.  viridiflorus.— Many-flowered  ;  perianth  grienish. 

N.  elegans  —1  to  3  flowered,  pure  white. 

N.  serotinus. — Flowers  after  the  leaves  very  like  the  last, 
but  with  broader  perianth  segments. 

Hybrid  and  seedling  Narcissi.— When  we 
come  to  speak  of  Narcissus  hybrids  it  is  a  matter 
of  regret  that  the  workers  in  this  fertile  field  have 
left  us  scarcely  any  data  or  notes  of  how  their 
numerous  seedling  and  hybrid  forms  were  pro- 
duced. Dean  Herbert  (in  the  "  Koyal  Horticultural 
Society's  Journal,"  vol.  ii.,  ;p.  1)  has  told  us  more 
than  anyone  ;  and  the  late  Mr.  W.  Backhouse,  of 
St.  John's,  Walsingham  (who  raised  the  Empress 
and  Emperor  Daffodils),  coatribnted  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  subject  to  the  Gar-deners^  Chronicle 
for  June  10,  186.5.  The  late  Mr.  Leeds,  of  Long- 
ford Bridge,  Jlanehester,  who  raised  more  new 
kinds  than  anyone  else,  gave  us  no  information 
whatever,  nor  did  the  late  John  Horsfield,  the 
Lancashire  weaver,  who  raised  the  bicolor  Hors- 
fieldi  Daffodil,  decidedly  one  of  the  most  robust 
and  beautiful  of  its  race.  The  late  Mr.  Nelson,  of 
Aldborough,  raised  a  few  varieties  of  especial  merit, 
notably  the  noble  sulphur  Daffodil  named  Ger- 
trude Jekyll,  and  a  white  form  of  the  dwarf  Daf- 
fodil (N.  nanus),  Mr.  Nelson  kindly  told  me  by 
letter  only  a  few  days  before  his  death  that  cross- 
fertilisation  was  not  resorted  to.  So  M.  S.  de  GraaS, 
of  Leyden,  informs  me  that  his  fine  new  kinds  are 
seedlings  or  wind-fertilised  hybrids.  These  re- 
marks corroborate  what  Mr.  Backhouse  wrote  in 
the  Qardcneri  C'Ari<»/(/<'twentyyearsago(JnnelO, 
186.')),  when,  speaking  of  artificial  crosses  between 
the  Daffodil  and  Poet's  Narcissus,  he  says,  "  Seeds 
I  have  sown  from  plants  not  artificially  fertilised 
produce  the  same  result,  some  showing  the  Daf- 
fodil and  others  the  N.  poeticus  type."  The  moral 
here  would  seem  to  be,  Raise  seedlings— hybrids 
if  you  can— but  raise  seedlings. 

Here  is  a  list  of  all  known  type  hybrids  so  far 
as  we  at  present  know  them  :  — 
HVBRID  NARCISSI. 


PARENTS. 


HYBRIDS. 


Pseudo-narcissus  x  poeticus 
„  X  Jonquilla 

„  X  Tazetta 

Jonquilla  x       ,, 


incomparabiiia 
odorus 
Macleayi 

gracilis  and  tenuior 
intermedius  and  jun- 
quilloides 

poeticus  X  Macleayi  Nelsoni  in  variety 

„  X  Paeudo-narciss.  Barri  „ 

,,  X  ,,  Burbidgei  „ 

incomparabilis      x  ,,  Humei        ,, 

niontanus  x  ,.  Leedsi         ,, 

incomparabilis      x      ,,  moschatus    Milneri       ,, 
poeticu8_  x      ,,  muticus       Bernardi     ,, 

Macleayi  x      ,,  ,,  tridynius     ,, 

Tazetta  x  poculiformis       Mastersianus 

Derivative  hybrids— Some  of  these  hybrids 
have  again  yielded  seedlings,  so  that  the  varia- 
tions now  observable  are  of  the  most  divergent 
and  perplexing  kind  ;  so  much  so  indeed  that  some 
have  complained  that  there  is  too  much  sameness 
among  the  newer  kinds  of  Narcissi.  This  much 
is  true  of  Roses  or  Auriculas,  indeed  of  nearly  all 
garden  flowers,  and  after  all  it  is  easy  to  use  one's 
eyes  on  a  day  like  this,  noting  the  most  beautiful 
from  one's  own  standpoint,  and  resolutely  avoid- 
ing those  which  do  not  please  our  taste.  To  my 
mind  the  delicate  chromatic  scale — the  subtleties 
of  form  and  of  colour  which  these  new  seedlings 
afford  us  are  most  beautiful,  and  a  garden  taste- 
fully planted  with  them  would  afford  its  owner 
beauty  of  a  most  satisfying  kind,  even  if  it  did 
not  prove  a  "  joy  for  ever."  Of  the  poetry  of  the 
Narcissus  I  shall  say  nothing,  since  in  the  first 


place  I  am  sure  it  is  in  your  hearts,  or  at  least  you 
may  find  it  in  your  libraries.  But  1  have  a  few 
words  to  say  in  conclusion  on  the  cultivation  of 
these  beautiful  flowers. 

The  culture  of  all  the  Daffodils,  and  of 
nearly  all  the  Narcissi,  is  not  difficult.  Most  of 
them  are  robust  enough  to  increase  in  beauty  from 
year  to  year  if  planted  at  the  proper  season  in 
well-tilled  soil.  Some  of  the  dwarf  and  tender 
species,  as  N.  triandrus,  N  juncifolius,  N.  Bulbo- 
codium  (especially  the  paler  forms),  N.  viridiflorus, 
N.  elegans,  and  N.  serotinus,  succeed  best  in  pots 
in  a  cool  house  or  frame.  The  white  race  of  Daffo- 
dils also  do  best  on  a  warm  sunny  border,  but  the 
yellow  and  bicolor  Daffodils,  and  nearly  all  the 
hybrid  kinds,  will  luxuriate  in  the  open-air  border 
almost  anywhere.  The  proper  time  to  transplant 
Narcissi  generally  is  June,  July,  or  August.  They 
may  be  dug  up  as  soon  as  the  foliage  has  withered 
away,  and  if  re-planted  immediatelyin  good,  well- 
drained  soil  they  do  not  suffer  much,  if  any,  by 
removal.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  mulch  well  with 
rotten  manure  just  before  flowerirg  time,  and  if 
you  want  very  fine  fresh  flowers  for  show  or  for 
decorative  uses  cut  them  whilst  they  are  in  the 
bud  stage,  and  place  them  in  water  indoors  to  ex- 
pand. I  may  add  that  if  you  post  flowers  to 
your  friends,  pack  them  in  the  bud  stage.  You  can 
thus  send  many  buds,  which  will  each  and  all  open 
fresh  and  fair  if  immediately  on  their  arrival  they 
are  placed  in  water. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed  the  read- 
ing of  this  paper.  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  read  a  short, 
but  instructive  paper  as  a  supplement  to  Mr.  Bur- 
bidge's.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  list  of  so- 
called  species  should  be  considerably  curtailed, 
there  being  at  present  considerable  difficulty  in 
defining  their  limits,  inasmuch  as  one  runs  into  the 
other  by  imperceptible  gradations.  He  should,  he 
said,  classify  the  twenty-three  so-called  species 
into  five  distinct  types,  which  he  should  call — 1, 
the  Basket  Daffodils,  or  those  in  which  the  corona 
was  very  large  compared  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  flower,  as  in  the  Corbularias  ;  2,  Trumpet  Daf- 
fodils, including  the  common  Pseudo-narcissus  and 
its  allies  ;  3,  the  Chalice  Daffodils,  or  those  of  the 
incomparabilis  group ;  •!,  the  Cup  Daffodils,  or 
those  belonging  to  the  Polyanthus  or  Tazetta  sec- 
tion ;  and  5,  the  Cymbal  Daffodils,  the  poeticus 
varieties  comprising  all  having  very  small  coro- 
nas. He  considered  that  these  should  form  the 
main  types,  and  that  every  known  species  or  va- 
riety should  be  ranged  under  these  heads. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  attacked  the  present  system  of 
applying  to  hybrids  and  mere  garden  varieties 
long  Latin  names, which,  he  argued,  were  not  only 
unscientific,  but  tended  to  add  to  the  confusion 
which  already  exists  in  the  nomenclature  of  the 
now  almost  innumerable  sorts  of  Narcissi  in 
gardens.  He  maintained  that  to  mere  varieties, 
whether  of  hybrid  origin  or  natural  seedlings, 
should  be  given  simple  popular  names,  in  the  same 
way  as  Hyacinths  and  other  florists'  flowers  are 
named.  He  thought  that  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  the  present  meeting  should  be  to  arrest,  if  pos- 
sible, the  practice  of  Latin  naming,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  result  of  the  conference  would  be  the  sup- 
pression of  such  long  Latin  names  as  incompara- 
bilis Leedsi  expansus  aureo-tinctus  and  others 
equally  objectionable. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
who  has  made  Narcissi  a  special  study,  and  written 
a  monograph  of  the  genus  so  long  ago  as  1869, 
said  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Hibberd  that  the  number 
of  species  should  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible, 
and  that  several  now  ranking  as  true  species  he 
should  class  only  as  sub-species.  Out  of  the  two 
dozen  or  so  of  species  of  which  Mr.  Burbidge  had 
given  a  list,  he  should  be  inclined  to  eliminate  say 
flve,  and  these  he  should  rank  as  sub-species. 
The  principal  consideration,  he  said,  with  re- 
gard to  the  classification  of  Narcissi  was  to 
have  fixed  starting-points — ie„  clear  ideas  as 
to  genus,  sub-genus,  species,  sub-species,  va- 
riety, and  form.  This,  he  said,  constituted  the 
basis  of  Daffodil  nomenclature.  The  fewer  types 
or  primary  species  the  better,  but  these  should  I 
be    as     clearly    defined    as    possible,    although 


he  was  well  aware  how  nearly  allied  many  of  the 
so-called  species  were  to  each  other.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Elwes  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
to  check  the  present  practice  of  applying  Latin 
names  to  garden  varieties,  although,  he  said,  Mr. 
Barr,  in  whose  catalogue  they  occur,  was  not 
wholly  to  blame  for  it,  inasmuch  as  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  early  students  of  Narcissi,  such  as  Ha- 
worth,  Herbert,  and  others,  and  Mr.  Barr  was  only 
endeavouring  in  many  cases  to  reconcile  plants 
with  the  descriptions  of  varieties  to  which  Latin 
names  had  already  been  given.  He  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  publicly  acknowledge  the  great  assistance 
he  had  received  in  the  study  of  Narcissi  from  Mr. 
Burbidge,  who  had  so  faithfully  pourtrayed  the 
various  forms,  and  stated  that  without  these  draw- 
ings classification  would  have  been  more  difficult. 
He  also  desired  to  acknowledge  the  help  which  he 
had  received  from  Mr.  Barr,  who,  he  said,  had  done 
more  than  anyone  else  in  this  country  with  regard 
to  collecting  and  distributing  the  Narcissi,  and 
who  possessed  the  richest  collection  known  of  the 
various  species  and  varieties. 

Mr.  Barr  defended  his  practice  of  giving  Latin 
names  to  Narcissi  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  only 
doing,  as  Mr.  Baker  said,  what  others  had  done 
before  him,  his  aim  being  to  identify  varieties 
known  in  gardens  at  the  present  time  with  those 
described  under  Latin  names  in  Haworth's  "  Mono- 
graph." He  contended  also  that  Latin  names  were 
more  expressive  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  varieties  than  mere  popular  names.  At  the 
same  time,  he  said  he  was  quite  willing  to  strike 
out  the  Latin  names  in  his  catalogue  and  apply 
popular  ones  to  garden  varieties  and  hybrids. 

JI.  Krelage,  of  Haarlem,  complained  of  the  in- 
convenience arising  in  the  bulb  trade  from  the 
employment  of  the  present  system  of  Daffodil 
naming.  He  was  of  opinion  that  only  the  species, 
sub-species,  and  well  marked  wild  varieties  should 
have  Latin  names,  and  that  it  should  be  the  aim 
of  the  conference  to  reduce  the  synonyms  as  much 
as  possible,  as  much  trouble  and  annoyance  were 
caused  through  several  names  having  been  given 
to  one  variety. 

Mr.  Brockbank  said  it  was  remarkable  that  no 
reference  whatever  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Bur- 
bidge, or  Mr.  Hibberd,  or  by  any  of  the  speakers 
to  the  subject  of  double  Daffodils.  It  seemed  as 
if  they  were  altogether  ignored,  and  this  appeared 
to  arise  f;om  the  popular  belief  that  they  were 
simply  "  monstrosities,"  and  not  true  varieties. 
He  thought,  however,  that  they  were  well  worthy 
of  better  treatment,  and  that  they  would  have  to 
be  included  in  the  discussion.  He  had  recently 
been  investigating  the  subject  of  the  seeding  of 
the  double  Daffodils,  and  was  now  able  to  prove 
that,  so  far  as  the  Trumpet  varieties  were  con- 
cerned, they  retained  the  stamens  and  pistils  in 
every  stage,  and  that,  even  in  the  most  double 
forms,  the  ovaries  frequently  contained  seeds. 
In  a  single  meadow  in  which  the  Lent  Lily  oc- 
curred, both  single  and  double,  the  evidence  was 
quite  conclusive  that  the  increase  of  the  doubles 
was  by  seeking.  He  had  not  investigated  the 
Jonquils  and  the  incomparabilis  varieties,  but  it 
seemed  likely  that,  in  such  a  flower  as  N.  capax, 
the  stamens  and  pistils  might  be  wanting,  as  it 
looked  as  if  the  perianth  segments  only  were 
doubled  and  the  tube  and  central  organs  were 
wanting. 

Mr.  Baker  confirmed  these  views,  and,  taking  a 
double  Trumpet  Daffodil  cut  through  the  centre, 
showed  that  it  retained  all  the  organs  of  repro- 
duction, and  that  it  was  quite  possible  for  seed  to 
be  produced  thereby. 

Among  others  who  took  part  in  the  discussion 
were  Mr.  Frank  Miles,  who  regarded  the  subject 
from  an  artist's  point  of  view,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Wil- 
son, who  offered  a  few  observations  respecting 
culture,  and  strongly  recommended  the  more  ex- 
tended use  of  the  Tazetta  section  in  warm  locali- 
ties. Mr.  Engleheart  gave  some  interesting  facts 
with  regard  to  the  development  of  the  Pseudo- 
narcissi  varieties  from  the  common  English  Daffo- 
dil, which  on  the  whole  agreed  with  Mr.  Wolley 
Dod's  note  on  the  subject  published  in  another 
column. 
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At  the  close  of  the  discussion  Mr.  Blwes  proposed 
and  Mr.  Hibberd  seconded  the  following  resolu- 
tion :  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference,  gar- 
den varieties  of  Narcissi,  whether  hybrids  or  na- 
tural seedlings,  should  receive  simple  and  popular 
names,  and  not  Latin  ones  as  adopted  by  botanists." 
The  resolution  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried 
unanimously.  It  was  then  suggested  by  the  chair- 
man, Prof.  Foster,  that  a  committee  should  be 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  going  through  the  whole 
of  the  collections  shown,  in  order  to  revise  the 
nomenclature  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  reso- 
lution. Accordingly,  a  committee  was  formed 
consisting  of  the  following,  viz, :  Messrs.  Baker, 
Barr,  Burbidge,  Brockbank,  Blwes,  Goldring,  Kre- 
lage,  Loder,  Moore,  Perry,  Walker,  and  Wallace, 
who  on  the  following  day  commenced  their  work, 
the  result  of  which  will  in  due  time  be  published 
in  the  form  of  a  report. 

The  conservatory  was  well  filled  with  Narcissi 
and  other  flowers,  the  contributors  being  for  the 
most  part  from  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
though  one  collection  of  Narcissi  was  brought  by 
M.  Krelage  from  Holland;  another  came  from 
Mr.  Llewelyn,  in  South  Wales  ;  while  others  came 
from  Mr.  Brockbank,  Manchester ;  Mr.  Loder, 
Floore,  Weedon  ;  Mr.  Elwes,  Cirencester ;  Captain 
Nelson,  Godalming ;  Mr.  Moore,  Glasnevin  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  Dublin ;  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson, 
Weybridge.  The  large  collections  were  contri- 
buted by  Messrs.  Barr,  who  filled  one  side  of  the 
conservatory  ;  Messrs.  Veitcb,  who  had  a  very  fine 
collection  of  the  most  beautiful  and  distinct  va- 
rieties ;  Mr.  Ware,  Tottenham,  whose  large  group 
included  both  common  and  rare.  A  smaller 
collection  came  from  the  New  Plant  and 
Bulb  Company,  Colchester,  and  an  excellent  col- 
lection tastefully  arranged  with  foliage  (the  only 
example  in  this  way  in  the  show)  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Barron,  from  the  Chiswick  Garden.  These, 
together  with  Mr.  Walker's  fine  collection,  men- 
tioned elsewhere,  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  display, 
which  also  included  bouquets  and  other  floral 
arrangements  in  Daffodils. 


PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 


Double  Daffodils-— I  send  you  a  bnucb  of  Daffodils 
naturalised  in  fields  near  liere,  aa  1  never  remember  seeing 
them  so  fine  aa  this  season.— C.  M.  OWEN,  Knockmulhrif 
Gorey. 

*„•  Very  fine  indeed,  some  of  the  flower-stems  beintt 
2  feet  in  lencth.  The  variety  is  the  common  double  Daffodil 
(Narcissus  Telamonius  fl.-pl.) — Ed. 

Budgea  macrophylla.- This  is  now  flowering  with 
me  in  a  young  state.  Some  plants  of  it  propagated  two 
years  ago  are  now  bearing  fine  heads  of  pure  white  bloom. 
It  is  a  very  beautiful  plant  and  one  which  is  seldom  seen, 
but  it  should  be  in  every  collection  of  stove  plants. — C.  P., 
Bowdon. 

Crocus  ImperiaMs,  from  Jlessrs.  Hooper,  is  one  of  the 
finest  forms  of  the  Spring  Crocus  (C.  vemus)  we  have  seen. 
In  sunshine,  when  the  flowers  .are  expanded,  the  flowers 
measure  4^  inches  across  The  colour  is  a  bright  purple 
fl.iked  \vith  white,  while  the  exterior  is  washed  with  a  deeper 
hue.  The  tassel-like  tuft  of  stigmas,  being  a  bright  orange, 
forms  a  line  contrast  with  the  purple. 

Cllanthus  puniceua. — I  observe  that  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley  mentions  this  as  being  now  in  flower  imder  glass 
at  Kew.  I  liave  one  here  a  mass  of  bloom  on  a  south  wall 
without  any  protection  whatever.  I  gathered  Anemone 
fulgens  from  the  open  border  on  the  21st  February,  cut 
Mar^chal  Niel  Koses  from  a  cold  house  on  20th  March,  and 
there  are  at  this  moment  a  few  Schizostylis  coccinea  still 
in  bloom.— Devon. 

The  red  Maple. — Mr.  William  Paul  sends  from  his 
tree  nursery  at  Waltham  Cross  flowering  twigs  of  two 
forms  of  this  highly  ornamental  Maple  (Acernibrum),  The 
colour  of  the  flowers  of  one  is  several  shades  deeper  red 
than  that  of  the  other — the  ordinary  form,  and  if  the 
dark  variety  is  permanent  it  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
spring  flowering  trees. 

Andromeda  floHbunda.— In  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Chaw- 
ner's  grounds.  The  Rectnry,  Bletchlngley.  there  is  a  very 
flue  bush  of  Andromeda  floribanda  now  beautifully  in 
flower.  It  w,^s  planted  forty  years  ago  in  a  sheltered  nook 
near  Portugal  Laurels,  and  is  now  7  feet  in  height  pnd 
12  feet  in  diameter.  One  seldom  meets  with  such  a  fine 
specimen  of  this  Andromeda.— C.  Green. 

Muscarl  rupestre.— Of  this  new  fJrape  Hyacinth 
Messrs.  Backhouse  send  us  some  fiower-spikes,  which  show 
it  to  be  distinct  from  numerous  others  in  cultivation,  both 
as  regards  colour  and  habit  of  growth.  In  colour  it  most 
resembles  the  pale  blue  form  of  M.  botryoides  named 
pallens,  but  the  spike  is  looser  and  more  conical.  It  is  no 
doubt  quite  as  hardy  as  the  rest  of  the  species. 


"White  Apennine  Anemone.— We  hardly 
know  which  to  admire  most — the  original  Apen- 
nine  Anemone,  with  its  lovely  soft  blue  flowers,  or 
its  white  variety,  tinted  outside  with  purplish 
blue.  Both  are  beautiful  spring  flowers  that  one 
cannot  afford  to  be  without.  Mr.  Kingsmill 
sends  us  some  fine  blooms  of  the  white  variety, 
together  with  the  yellow  A.  ranunculoides  with 
rich  yellow  Bottercup-like  blossoms.  This,  too,  is 
a  pretty  species,  and  not  at  all  common. 

Bee  Orchis. — Among  a  gathering  of  spring 
flowers  from  Mr.  Kingsmill  is  a  fine  spike  of  this 
interesting  and  pretty  Orchis  (Ophrys  apifera)  pro- 
duced in  a  frame.  The  flowers  sent  are  much 
finer  than  usual,  a  circumstance  doubtless  attri- 
butable to  frame  culture.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  from  Mr.  Kingsmill  the  treatment  by 
which  this  and  other  hardy  Orchids  are  produced 
so  fine  in  his  garden  at  Eastcott,  from  which 
Orchises  generally  considered  difficult  to  manage 
are  often  sent  to  us. 

The  Florentine  Iris.— One  hardly  expects 
to  see  this  beautiful  Iris  in  flower  so  early  in  the 
season,  but  Mr.  Kingsmill  brings  us  a  fine  bloom 
of  it.  Such  a  common  Iris  would  scarcely  be 
worth  notice  in  the  time  of  Irises,  but  at  this 
season  it  is  particularly  noteworthy,  pure  whites 
being  so  uncommon  among  early  spring  flowers. 
Associated  with  it  come  buds  and  flowers  of  the 
Algerian  Iris  (I.  stylosa),  which  has  been  in  flower 
uninterruptedly  since  October. 

Perpetual-flowering  Carnations.  —  A 

beautiful  gathering  of  greenhouse  Carnations  has 
reached  as  from  Mr.  C.  Warden,  Clarendon  Park, 
Salisbtiry,  who  Is  evidently  a  master  in  the  art  of 
growing  these  beautiful  and  valuable  flowers. 
Mr.  Warden  states  that  he  grows  a  great  variety 
of  these  Carnations,  and  that  the  sorts  which  he 
sends  are  some  of  the  best.  These  include  An- 
dalusia, a  beautiful  primrose- yellow ;  Empress  of 
Germany,  very  large  white,  flaked  here  and  there 
with  crimson ;  Alegatiere,  a  very  rich  rosy  carmine, 
almost  a  scarlet ;  and  Fairy  Queen,  Peach  blossom, 
very  soft  and  pleasing. 

Double  Cro'wn  Anemones.— We  have  re- 
ceived from  various  correspondents  this  season 
numerous  gatherings  of  Anemone  coronaria,  but 
we  have  not  seen  any  variety  among  them  similar 
to  one  which  Mr.  Woodall  has  sent  us  from 
Cannes  this  week.  Its  flowers  are  double,  but  the 
doublenegs  is  different  from  that  of  ordinary 
double  sorts.  Within  an  outer  fringe  of  large 
petals  is  enclosed  a  dense  tuft  of  short  petals, 
which  appear  to  be  stamens  transformed  into 
petals.  The  whole  flower  is  of  a  beautiful  soft 
salmon-pink,  a  colour  not  often  seen,  even  among 
the  multitudinous  forms  that  exist  of  this  Ane- 
mone. 

Hydrangea  Thomas  Hogg —A  fine  head 
of  bloom  of  this  beautiful  plant  has  been  sent  to 
us  by  Mr.  Balchin,  Hassock's  Nurseries,  near 
Brighton.  Instead  of  being  of  the  usual  pink  or 
bluish  colour,  the  flowers  in  this  case  are  pure 
white  and  very  handsome.  A  specimen  of  a  sport 
from  this  variety  has  also  been  sent  by  Mr.  Bal- 
chin. It  has  semi-double  flowers,  and  the  leaves 
are  more  deeply  toothed  than  in  the  type.  The 
chief  point  in  growing  this  white  Hydrangea  is 
to  produce  the  flowers  perfectly  white  ;  otherwise, 
if  they  are  greenish,  as  they  often  are,  half  their 
beauty  is  lost.  This  Hydrangea  was  figured  in 
The  Garden,  Vol.  XV.,  p.  58. 

Dahlia  excelsa.— Of  this  rare  plant  Mr. 
Green  sends  us  some  fine  flowering  specimens  from 
Sir  George  Macleay's  garden  at  Pendell  Court. 
One  would  scarcely  recognise  it  as  a  Dahlia,  so 
different  is  it  from  our  ordinary  autumn  Dahlia. 
The  flowers,  which  are  about  i  inches  across,  have 
an  outer  row  of  broad  petals  of  a  pleasing  rosy 
lilac  tint.  These  surround  a  central  tuft  of  small 
short  petals  of  the  same  colour  ;  in  fact,  the  flower 
is  perfectly  double,  but  very  different  from  an 
ordinary  double  Dahlia.  Like  D.  imperialis,  this 
is  a  tall  growing  species,  and  one  which  requires 
to  be  grown  to  a  large  size  before  it  flowers. 
I  Hence  it  is  only  suitable  for  large  honses.    At 


Pendell  Court  it  is  planted  out  in  a  border  of  rich 
soil  in  a  cool  house  with  Bmgmansias  and  other 
plants  of  a  similar  degree  of  hardiness,  and  when 
in  bloom  it  is  strikingly  effective,  being  so  unlike 
the  ordinary  run  of  hothouse  plants.  Mr.  Green 
also  sends  flowering  sprays  of  Aster  (Eurybia) 
argophyllus,  an  Australian  shrub,  which  bears 
dense  clusters  of  unattractive  flowers,  but  worth 
growing  on  account  of  the  musky  perfume  of  its 
reaves  when  rubbed.  This  is  also  grown  at  Pendell 
Court  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 

Brythroniums.— The  New  Plant  and  Bulb 
Company  have  sent  us  a  few  flowers  of  choice 
bulbous  plants,  which  include  a  bright  yellow 
Dog's-tooth  Violet,  which  Mr.  Baker  regards  as 
the  typical  E.  grandiflomm.  It  is  a  beantifnl 
flower  as  bright  a  yellow  as  E.  americanum,  but 
the  flowers  are  larger  and  have  red  stamens.  The 
variety  albiflornm  also  sent  has  creamy  white 
flowers  with  a  ring  of  red  at  the  base.  Among 
other  plants  from  Colchester  are  Chionodoxa, 
Tulipa  Biebersteiniana,  a  miniature  variety  o£  T. 
sylvestris  with  small  yellow  flowers  ;  Iris  persica, 
and  the  curious  Snake's-head  Iris,  I.  tuberosa, 
with  singular  green  flowers  blotched  with  black  ; 
and  a  fine  spike  of  Orchis  Kobertiana,  one  of  the 
showiest  of  terrestrial  Orchises. 

Clematis  indivisa  lobata.— Some  elegant 
flowering  sprays  of  this  beautiful  New  Zealand 
Clematis  from  Mr.  Bennett,  Bessborough,  Cork, 
show  what  a  lovely  plant  it  is  at  this  season  for 
adorning  the  roof  or  draping  the  pillars  of  a  con- 
servatory. Its  star-like  flowers,  which  measure 
about  2  inches  across,  are  pure  white,  save  the 
clusters  of  pink-tipped  stamens  in  the  centre.  It 
is  a  plant  that  only  needs  protection  in  order  to 
grow  and  flower  it  to  perfection,  and  its  long,  slen- 
der sprays  are  invaluable  in  a  cut  state.  Mr. 
Bennett  also  sends  a  variety  of  Azalea  amcena, 
named  Caudwelli,  of  a  different  shade  of  colour 
from  that  of  the  original,  and  also  flowers  of  a 
remarkably  fine  variety  of  Cattleya  Trianse,  large 
in  size,  excellent  in  form,  and  altogether  one  of 
the  richest  coloured  we  have  yet  seen. 

Abutilon  venosum — In  order  to  show  what 
a  noble  plant  this  Abutilon  is  when  well  grown, 
Mr.  Green  sends  us  some  finely-flowered  specimens 
from  Sir  George  Macleay's  garden,  at  Pendell 
Court,  Bletchingley.  This  Abutilon  is  widely  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  greenhouse  Abutilons, 
the  flowers  being  fully  twice  their  size,  though  of 
much  the  same  form.  In  colour  they  are  a  rich 
orange-yellow  traversed  by  a  network  of  crimson 
veins.  The  Pendell  Court  plant  is  no  less  than  12 
feet  high  and  6  feet  through— truly  a  marvellous 
specimen.  Like  most  of  the  large  growing  plants 
at  Pendell  Court,  it  is  planted  out  in  a  good  border 
of  free  soil.  Mr.  Green  thinks  that  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  apparent  nnpopularity  of  this 
plant  arises  from  not  planting  it  out  under  con- 
ditions suitable  for  its  proper  development. 

Strophanthus  Bullenianus. — This  is  a 
pretty-flowered  Apocynaceous  plant,  which  was 
introduced  from  Western  Tropical  Africa  about 
fourteen  years  ago,  and  flowered  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Gardens,  in  compliment 
to  whose  curator  (Mr.  Bullen)  it  was  named  by 
Dr.  Masters.  In  habit  this  plant  resembles  the 
several  other  species  here  and  there  met  with  in 
botanical  collections,  and  of  which  S.  longicau- 
datus  is  the  best  known,  and  which  may  be  grown 
either  as  shrubs  or  trained  against  the  glass  in 
the  stove  or  upon  a  trellis.  The  flowers  are 
tubular,  with  a  spreading  limb  composed  of  five 
petals,  which  are  narrowed  into  tails  about  1  inch 
in  length.  The  colour  of  the  tube  is  yellowish, 
and  the  petals  and  tails  a  rich  vinous  purple,  with 
bright  yellow  blotches  about  the  apex  of  the  tube. 
The  flowers  are  freely  produced  in  terminal  ra- 
cemes on  the  short  lateral  shoots,  and,  although 
not  particularly  showy,  they  are  by  no  means 
devoid  of  beauty,  and  no  doubt  a  well-grown 
specimen  would  prove  a  really  first-rate  flowering 
plant.  S.  longioaudatus  has  yellowish  flowers, 
whose  tailed  petals  in  some  of  the  varieties  reach 
a  length  of  6  inches  and  are  bright  scarlet.  This 
species  flowers  annually  at  Kew,  and  specimens 
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of  both  it  and  S,  BuUenianus  are  now  in  flower 
there.  The  finest  species  of  the  genus,  and  one 
which,  if  introdnced,  would  probably  prove  a 
grand  stove  flowering  plant,  is  S.  sarmentosus, 
whose  large  Neriam-like  flowers,  with  twisted  tails 
a  foot  in  length,  suggest  the  sea  spider  or  octopus, 
and  are  borne  profusely  all  along  the  ripened 
wood  of  the  young  branches.  Perhaps  Sir  John 
Kirk,  who  has  already  sent  home  some  fine  garden 
plants  from  Tropical  Africa,  could  help  us  to 
living  specimens  of  this  handsome  Eastern  species 
of  Strophanthns. 

Coronilla  glauoa. — We  have  received  from 
Mr.  Molynenx,  The  Gardens,  Swanmore  Park, 
Bishop's  Waltham,  Hants,  branches  laden  with 
flowers  of  this  good  old-fashioned  shrub,  cut  from 
a  plant  growing  against  a  south  wall,  where  it  was 
planted  three  years  ago.  Mr.  Molyneux  states  that 
it  is  now  6  feet  high,  and  that  it  has  been  in  full 
bloom  since  before  Christmas,  and  likely  to  continue 
so  for  some  time  yet.  The  specimens  in  question  are 
sent  to  show  what  a  grand  plant  this  is  for  cover- 
ing walls  where  it  can  be  planted  in  a  favourable 
position.  It  has  withstood  what  frosts  we  have 
had  during  these  last  three  years  without  any 
protection.  It  has  copious  supplies  of  liquid  ma- 
nure given  it  during  the  summer  months,  and  occa- 
sional washings  with  the  garden  engine,  which 
keep  it  clean  and  free  from  red  spider,  by  which  it 
is  sometimes  attacked  when  grown  indoors. 

Canna  Ehemanni. — In  the  Palm  house  at 
Kew  some  healthy  plants  of  this,  the  finest  of  the 
"  Indian  Shots,"  are  now  nicely  in  flower,  and  we 
learn  that  these  early  flowering  specimens  are  the 
result  of  dividing  a  strong  plant  in  the  winter 
and  potting  the  pieces  in  good  soil,  plunging  the 
pots  in  a  strong  bottom  heat.  This  treatment 
caused  the  growths  to  push  at  once,  and  being 
shifted  into  larger  pots  as  the  plants  increased  in 
strength,  they  have  by  this  time  developed  into 
useful  specimens,  which  give  promise  of  a  pro- 
fusion of  flower  for  some  time  to  come.  A  selec- 
tion of  some  of  the  best  of  the  commoner  Cannas 
mi^ht  be  made  for  early  forcing  in  large  establish- 
ments where  flowers  of  any  kind  are  acceptable 
during  winter  and  spring.  We  imagine  that  many 
a  dull  and  fiowerless  stove  and  conservatory  might 
be  enlivened  and  made  attractive  by  a  few  of  the 
yellow,  white,  and  scarlet-flowered  Cannas,  and 
such  like  plants,  which  if  potted  and  placed  in  a 
warm  house,  and,  when  started,  treated  liberally 
both  as  regards  water  and  light,  wsuld  yield  a 
useful  crop  of  bloom  long  before  they  are  seen  in 
flower  out  of  doors. 

Bauhinia    purpurea— If  we   except   the 

graceful  and  pretty  B.  corymbosa,  which  is  flowered 
every  year  at  Pendell  Court,  B.  natalensis,  a 
dwarf,  shrubby  species  which  grows  and  flowers 
freely  at  Kew,  and  one  or  two  less  ornamental 
kinds  of  which  we  see  flowers  now  and  then,  the 
Bauhinias  are  not  nearly  so  satisfactory  as  garden 
plants  as  in  their  native  wilds,  where  either  as 
shrubs  or  festooning  the  outsides  of  forest  jungles 
they  produce  a  gorgeous  display  of  large  Hibiscus- 
like flowers.  At  Kew  there  is  a  large  number  of 
plants  belonging  to  this  genus,  but,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  suflioient  sunlight  in  this  country,  they 
do  not  flower  at  all  freely,  and  many  of  them 
never  have  flowered.  A  large  plant  of  B.  pur- 
purea is,  however,  now  in  flower,  and  proves  to  be 
the  finest  we  have  seen  alive.  The  blooms,  which 
are  as  large  as  those  of  Hibiscus  sinensis  and 
similar  in  form,  are  pale  rose,  with  the  exception 
of  the  upper  petal,  which  is  rich  crimson,  edged 
with  rose.  They  are  borne  in  short  terminal 
racemes  on  the  ends  of  the  young  ripened  shoots. 
The  plant  is  trained  against  the  glass,  it  being  one 
of  the  slender  shrubby  species.  In  shape  the 
foliage  may  be  likened  to  that  of  the  Goat's-foot 
Woodbine  (Convolvulus  Pes  -  Capri).  In  the 
"  North  "  gallery  a  picture  of  what  is  known  as 
B.  variegata  appears  to  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  above. 

Streptocarpua  caulesoens.— The  culti- 
vated species  of  Streptocarpus  hitherto  known, 
are  stemless  rugose-leaved  herbs  in  general  ap- 
peaiance,  not  unlike  our  common  Primrose  ;  they  I 


are  S.  floribundus  and  its  variety  biflorus,  S.  Rexi, 
S.  polyanthos,  S.  Greeni,  and  the  recently  intro- 
duced S.  parviBorus,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  named  white-flowered  species,  these  all 
bear  flowers  of  various  shades  of  blue.  An  inte- 
resting and,  though  somewhat  diminutive,  yet 
pretty  addition  to  these  is  the  plant  above  men- 
tioned, of  which  a  pan  of  little  flowering  speci- 
mens now  stands  in  the  Begonia  house  at  Kew, 
and  the  intoduction  of  which  has  been  brought 
about  as  singularly  as  was  that  of  the  now  popular 
Zanzibar  Balsam,  Impatiens  Sultani.  A  Wardian 
case  of  Ferns  was  received  at  Kew  from  Zanzibar 
last  autumn,  and  upon  the  stem  of  one  of  these  a 
week  or  two  after  their  arrival  seedlings  were 
observed  of  what  turned  out  to  be  this  new  Strep- 
tocarpus.  We  are  acquainted  with  numerous 
instances  of  new  and  beautiful  garden  plants 
having  been  introduced  in  this  stowaway  manner, 
the  Impatiens  above  mentioned  and  Masdevallia 
Shuttleworthi  being  two  of  the  best  known  of  them, 
and  we  would  impress  upon  those  who  have  to  do 
with  new  importations  the  wisdom  of  looking 
after  these  little  strays.  S.  caulescens  is  a  fleshy 
herb  about  6  inches  high  with  opposite  ovate 
leaves,  which  are  covered  with  a  short  velvety 
pubescence.  The  flowers  ire  borne  in  axillary 
cymes,  the  stalks  being  graceful  and  air-like,  each 
one  bearing  about  a  dozen  pale  blue  irregularly 
bell-shaped  flowers. 
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TOMATOES  UNDER  GLASS  AND  OUTDOORS. 
EvEKY  year  these  seem  coming  more  and  more 
into  use,  and  the  trade  in  them  will  soon  be  some- 
thing enormous;  besides  the  vast  importations 
from  France  and  the  Channel  Islands,  home 
growers  are  either  putting  up  houses  or  utilising 
old  ones  for  their  growth.  Notwithstanding  how 
great  the  production  may  be,  there  is  no  fear  of  the 
market  being  over-done,  there  being  so  many  ways 
in  which  they  may  be  used.  Up  to  the  present 
their  price  has  been  much  against  them,  but,  except 
for  those  forced,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  so  dear,  as  when  we  get  anything  like 
ordinary  summers,  they  may  be  ripened  almost 
anywhere  in  a  garden  if  they  can  have  shelter  and 
sun.  The  best  places  outdoors  are  on  a  south 
wall  or  fence,  and  the  next  planted  in  a  border 
sloping  to  the  south ;  but  if  got  into  vigorous 
growth,  they  may  be  brought  to  a  fair  state  of 
maturity  in  open  quarters,  where,  in  some  seasons, 
I  have  seen  them  do  remarkably  well. 

Raising  toung  plants. — Those  who  have 
glass,  even  of  the  most  ordinary  description,  need 
have  no  diSiculty  at  all  in  getting  the  fruit  mo- 
derately early,  as  by  sowing  at  once,  fine  plants 
may  soon  be  had  ;  but  to  raise  these  requires  a 
little  heat,  that  of  a  Cucumber  or  Melon  frame 
being  just  suited,  as  in  it  the  seeds  quickly  ger- 
minate. The  way  in  which  to  manage  is  to  sow 
thinly,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  up  and  large 
enough  to  handle  they  should  be  potted  off  singly,  or 
placed  twoina  pot,  and  againreturned  toaposition 
where  they  can  get  a  little  warmth  to  give  them  a 
start.  To  prevent  drawing  it  is  necessary  to  stand 
the  plants  up  near  the  light,  and  directly  they  are 
fairly  established  and  growing  freely,  they  ought 
to  be  shifted  on  into  larger  pots,  and  may  then  be 
put  into  a  cooler  house  to  be  gradually  hardened 
ready  for  planting  out  or  growing  under  glass 
when  the  different  structures  are  set  free  from 
bedding  or  other  plants  and  become  at  liberty  to 
receive  the  Tomatoes.  Those  intended  to  be  kept  in- 
doors should  be  potted  into  12-inch  or  18-inch  pots, 
which,  if  the  plants  are  well  fed,  are  quite  large 
enough  to  grow  and  fruit  them  in,  as  they  are 
naturally  strong  in  their  habit,  and  a  little  re- 
striction at  the  root  tends  to  check  over-luxuriance 
and  assists  in  making  them  fruit.  For  potting, 
almost  any  kind  of  soil  will  do,  but  the  best  and 
most  lasting  is  good  sound  loam,  in  which  the 
plants  should  be  potted  somewhat  firmly,  and 
then  stood  where  they  can  be  trained  within  a 
foot  or  60  of  the  glass,  as  may  easily  be  done  by 
straining  a  few  wires  or  string  along  crosswise 


under  the  rafters.  The  way  to  manage  the  plants 
when  there  is  to  lead  up  the  main  shoots  as  far  as 
they  like  to  go,  and  as  they  elongate  they  will 
show  flower  at  most  joints  or  from  the  laterals 
they  make,  but  these  should  be  kept  thin,  that 
the  foliage  and  fruit  as  it  sets  may  have  plenty  of 
light  and  air,  both  of  which  are  essential,  as  well 
as  full  sun,  to  consolidate  and  harden  the  growth 
and  ripen  off  the  Tomatoes.  While  these  are 
swelling  the  plants  will  require  plenty  of  water, 
which  should  be  given  warm,  or  at  least  with  the 
chill  off,  and  every  two  or  three  days  it  will  be 
a  great  help  to  them  if  they  have  a  good  soaking 
of  liquid  manure,  but  this  should  be  discontinued 
when  the  fruit  colours,  as  after  that  it  is  apt  to 
affect  its  flavour.  The  treatment  as  regards  air 
requisite  for  Tomatoes  is  to  ventilate  freely  during 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  which  insures  a  free  set 
and  a  sturdy,  stocky  growth.  Under  these  satis- 
factory conditions  the  house  may  be  closed  by 
three  or  so  in  the  afternoon,  which  will  urge  the 
fruit  on  and  hasten  the  ripening. 

Plants  for  outdoors. — Any  plants  intended 
for  turning  out  will  need  to  be  kept  under  cover  of 
a  frame  or  pit  till  towards  the  end  of  May,  when, 
if  the  weather  is  settled  and  warm,  they  may  with 
safety  be  planted  against  a  south  wall  or  fence, 
where,  to  keep  off  wind,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  stick 
an  evergreen  branch  at  their  sides,  which  shelter 
is  of  great  assistance  in  giving  them  a  start,  and 
preventing  any  check  they  might  otherwise  feel. 
In  planting,  it  is  always  advisable  to  keep  the  ball 
and  collars  of  the  plants  low,  as  then  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  watering  during  the  early  part  of  the 
summer,  and  if  a  mulching  of  manure  be  given,  it 
will  prevent  evaporation,  and  be  a  great  stay  to  the 
roots.  Plants  that  are  turned  out  on  borders  or  in 
the  open  need  protection  for  a  time,  and  where  they 
can  be  spared  there  is  nothing  equal  to  handlights, 
one  of  which  may  be  placed  over  eachpairof  Toma- 
toes,and  kept  there  withalittleairon  till  the  plants 
get  too  large  for  them  and  into  free  growth,  when 
the  glasses  should  be  removed  and  stakes  driven 
in, or  hurdles  placed  for  trainiugand  supporting  the 
plants.  These  ought  to  be  kept  thinned  out  and  the 
branches  tied  and  regulated  as  they  progress,  that 
those  left  may  feel  the  full  influence  of  the  sun, 
and  have  its  rays  on  the  fruit.  One  of  the  best 
Tomatoes  to  growls  Hathaway 's  Excelsior,which  is 
a  free-bearing  medium-sized  kind,  and  Hackwood 
Park  is  spoken  very  highly  of  as  being  remarkably 
good  and  prolific.  S.  D. 


Spinach. — Than  this  we  have  no  more  whole- 
some garden  vegetable  and  few  more  easily  culti- 
vated or    more  readily  cooked  in  various  ways. 
Without  ascribing  all  the  good  properties  to  it 
which  it  is  said  to  possess,  it  is  at  least  true  that  it 
may  be  eaten  with  advantage  by  anyone,  being 
more  easily  digested  than  most  other  vegetables. 
By  means  of  periodical  sowings,  plenty  of  leaves 
may  be  had  all   the  year  round.     The  common 
prickly  seeded  variety  withstands  our  hardest  win- 
ters, affording  pickings  in  all  weathers ;  and  the 
more  "recently  introduced  New  Zealand  Spinach  suc- 
ceeds best  where  it  is  hottest  and  driest ;  while 
the  round  or  summer  variety  provides  a  supply 
in  the  summer  also,  but  is  always  best  where  it  is 
cool  and  moist.     The  want  of  attention  to  sowing 
at  the  right  times  is  too  frequently  the  cause  of 
failure  in  the  supply  in  many  gardens,   as  the 
common  Spinach  soon  runs  to  seed,  and  is  then 
useless.     A  small  quantity  of  the  summer  variety 
should  be  sown  every  month,   and  not  a  large 
breadth  at  long  intervals,  as   is   often  done  in 
gardens    of  moderate   extent,   the   owner  being 
under  the  impression  that  Spinach  is  a  crop  to  be 
sown   once  a  year — like    Onions,    for    example. 
Prickly  Spinach,  sown  in  August,  will  provide  a 
supply  from  November  till  June  following ;  but  this 
should  be  much  the  largest  sowing,  for  the  pro- 
gress of  the  growth  is  not  equal  to  the  demand 
in  winter.     This  autumn    sowing   will  run  to  seed 
in  spring  or  early  summer,  and  should  be  succeeded 
by  the  round  variety,  sown  between  the  rows  of 
the  earliest  Peas  or  elsewhere,  and  that  again  by 
later  successional  sowings  till  July.     When  fre- 
quent sowings  cannot  be  made  in  this  way,  New 
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Zealand  Spinach  should  be  substituted  for  the  com 
mon  kind.  It  is  a  far  too  little-known  variety, 
and  grows  with  little  trouble,  afEording  a  plenti- 
tifal  supply  from  July  till  sharp  frosts  cut  it  ofE. 
If  a  dozen  small  pots  of  seed  are  sown  early  in 
April  in  heat,  and  hardened  off  and  planted  out  on 
a  rich  and  well-drained  border  in  May,  they  will 
soon  cover  the  ground  for  yards  around,  and  pro- 
duce an  abundant  supply  of  large  succulent  leaves. 
The  usual  practice  is  to  put  the  plants  out  in 
patches  of  half  a  dozen  on  small  mounds  of  rotten 
manure  and  soil.  The  value  of  this  variety  con- 
sists in  its  disposition  to  grow  on  without  produc- 
ing seed,  whereas  the  common  summer  sort  runs 
to  seed  almost  as  soon  as  it  appears  above  ground, 
if  the  weather  be  dry  or  the  soil  poor.  When  the 
Sew  Zealand  Spinach  is  sown,  the  other  will  not 
be  needed.— J.  S. 


ORCHIDS. 


CyprJpedium  Curtlsl.— This  plant  belongs  to  the 
barbatum  group.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  near  that  of  Veitchi, 
but  more  pointed,  while  the  lateral  sepals  are  thickly 
marked  with  small  epots  and  much  fringed.  The  large 
pouch  is  of  a  dullish  purple  colour.  It  is  evidently  a  flue 
speuiea,  and  one  which  requires  the  treatment  usually  given 
to  others  of  this  group.— J.  D. 

Leella  grrandiB.— In  this  Lajlia  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  stated  in  the  "Orchid  Album  "  to  ba  of  "a  pleasing 
nankin  or  fawn  colour  "  and  the  lip  "  creamy  white  with 
magenti  lines.'  This  rare  la^lia  was  flowered  by  Baron 
Schroeder  at  The  Dell,  igham.  It  has  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  growth,  and  requires  the  same  treatment  as  L. 
purpurata. — J.  Douglas. 

Cymbldlum  oburneum.— From  Sir  William  Mar- 
riott's rich  Orchid  collection  we  have  received  a  superb 
variety  of  this  lovely  Orchid.  It  differs  from  the  ordinary 
forms  by  the  lips  of  the  flowers  being  very  much  spotted 
with  rose-purple,  thus  adding  to  the  beauty  of  the  chaste 
waxj'  white  sepals.  With  this  also  comes  flowers  of  C. 
citrina  and  (wo  extremely  flne  varieties  of  CattleyaTrianrc. 

An^rrsecum  Elliai— There  is  such  a  peculiar 
appearance  ia  a  spike  of  this  Madagascar  Orchid 
that  renders  it  at  once  distinct  from  almost  all 
others.  The  flowers,  though  only  about  an  inch 
across,  have  curious  tail-like  spurs  from  4  inches 
to  6  inches  in  length,  and  these  twist  about  in  a 
f-ingular  way.  The  colour  of  these  is  a  soft,  fawn 
tint,  while  that  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is  white 
flushed  with  a  reddish  brown.  A  fine  spike  of 
this  Orchid  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Dr.  Paterson 
carrying  eleven  flowers. 

Hybrid  Odontogloeeum.— Dr.  Paterson 
sends  us  a  twelve-floweied  spike  of  a  beautiful 
and  most  distinct  variety  of  Odontoglossum,  which 
is  different  from  the  majority  of  the  so-called  na- 
tural hybrids  of  0.  crispum.  The  flowers  are  about 
the  size  of  an  average  variety  of  0,  crispum,  and 
in  form  much  resembles  the  typical  crispum.  The 
ground  colour  is  a  bright  canary-yellow,  which  is 
heavily  blotched  with  cinnamon-brown  both  on 
the  sepals  and  lips.  Dr.  Paterson  certainly  pos- 
sesses a  very  choice  Tariety,  one  that  we  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  before. 

Vanda  Sanderiana— This  plant,  recently 
figured  in  The  Gabden,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  Vandas.  We  have  yet  to  find  out 
whether  it  is  of  easy  culture.  Plants  have  been 
brought  over  in  good  condition,  and  nearly  all  the 
best  cultivators  have  examples  of  it.  It  is  being 
grown  in  the  warmest  house.  It  comes  from 
Mindanao,  a  large  southern  island  of  the  Philip- 
pine group,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Sander,  it 
grows  high  up  on  old  trees,  perched  upright  be- 
tween the  branches  in  situations  which  are  not 
shady— a  circumstance  which  gives  us  some  clue 
as  to  its  treatment.  We  know  that  the  natural 
conditions  of  V.  coerulea  are  the  same,  and  we 
grow  our  plants  of  that  near  the  glass  and  com- 
paratively cool.  Nearly  all  the  Vandas  like  a 
rather  cool  temperature,'' and  it  is  just  possible 
that  this  one  may  form  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
—J.  D. 

Varieties  of  Cattleya  lablata.— A  dis- 
tinct and  beautiful  form  of  Cattleya  labiata  was 
lately  described  in  the  "  Orchid  Album  "  under  the 
varietal  name 'of  pallida.  It  would  be  a  pallid 
form  if  it  were  not  for  a  very  bright  magenta- 


coloured  blotch  on  the  lip  which  covers  it  all  but 
the  margin,  which  is  creamy  yellow,  the  throat 
being  marked  with  yellow  veins.  This  plant  was 
seen  in  the  Comte  de  Germiny's  garden,  at  Gou- 
ville,  with  forty-eight  expanded  blooms  on  it.  The 
different  forms  of  C.  labiata  are  amongst  the  finest 
of  Cattleyas,  and  are  easily  grown,  but  I  fancy 
they  like  a  warmer  temperattire  than  some  of  the 
others,  I  exhibited  several  years  in  succession  a 
good  specimen  of  the  type.  It  made  very  strong 
growths,  sometimes  two  in  a  season,  and  generally 
produced  three  flowers  from  each  ;  the  temperature 
of  the  house  in  which  it  was  grown  averaged  60° 
as  a  minimum  during  the  winter,  and  the  summer 
temperature  was  about  65".  The  plant  has  not 
done  so  well  in  a  lower  temperature  and  has  been 
broken  up. — J.  Douglas. 

Pruning  Orchids— Mr.  Parker  merely  rei- 
terates (p.  262)  what  "J.S.  W."  before  told  us 
respecting  Orchid  pruning.  I  am  not  alone  in  dis- 
believing in  the  practice;  growers,  collectively, 
who  have  proved  the  difference  between  pruned 
and  unpruned  plants  entertain  the  same  opinion 
as  I  do.  Few  interested  in  the  subject  have 
either  time  or  inclination  to  go  and  see  "J.  S.  W.'s" 
plants,  neither  is  it  usual  or  reasonable  to  ask  them 
to  do  so.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Parker  that  those  con- 
versant with  Orchid-growing  can  judge  the  result 
of  "J.  S.  W.'s  "  pruning  operations  by  a  sight  of 
a  few  plants,  as  I  have  already  said,  when  not  in 
flower,  but  if  in  bloom  all  the  better.  And  if 
*'  J.S.  W."  is  desirous  of  convincing  others  that 
his  pruned  plants  make  growth  as  good  as  they 
are  described  to  do,  he  cannot  fail  to  see  the 
necessity  for  showing  them.  They  would  be  an 
interesting  feature  at  any  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  fortnightly  meetings.— T.  B. 


Garden  Destroyers. 


vine  ^veevlls  {J.  W.  TI'.). — The  grubs  you 
forwarded  are  the  chrysalides  of  a  very  injurious 
beetle  (the  black  Vine  weevil)  which  devours  the 
leaves  of  Vines  and  many  other  plants.  The  grubs 
of  this  insect  are  also  very  destructive ;  they  feed 
on  the  roots  of  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Strawberries, 
and  various  other  plants.  When  in  the  chrysalis 
state  they  are  harmless,  but  should  always  be 
destroyed  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  in- 
crease of  this  insect.  Examine  the  roots  of  any 
plants  which  appear  to  be  flagging  without  any 
apparent  cause.  The  grubs  will  generally  be  found 
near  the  collar  of  the  plants. — G.  S.  S. 

Fig  tree  insectB  (  U  .  Easttrood). — Theinsects 
you  have  forwarded  are  the  black  Vine  weevil 
(Otiorhynchus  sulcatus),  a  most  destructive  beetle 
which  destroys  the  foliage  of  Vines  and  various 
other  plants.  This  grub  feeds  on  the  roots  of 
Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Saxifrages,  Strawberries, 
&c.  The  beetles  only  feed  at  night,  remaining 
hidden  under  the  leaves,  &c.,  during  the  day,  when 
they  are  very  difficult  to  find.  One  of  the  best 
means  of  catching  them  is  to  spread  a  sheet  under 
the  plants  they  are  feeding  on,  and  after  dark  to 
enter  suddenly  with  a  bright  light,  which  will 
generally  cause  them  to  fall ;  if  it  does  not,  give 
the  leaves  a  sharp  tap.  In  a  friend's  greenhouse 
one  morning  the  gardener  called  my  attention  to 
the  leading  shoots  of  two  young  Vines  which  had 
been  eaten  off.  I  felt  sure  who  the  offenders 
were,  but  we  searched  in  vain  until  the  hay  was 
examined  which  closed  the  hole  through  which 
the  Vines  were  introduced  into  the  house,  and 
there  we  found  two  specimens  of  this  weevil 
in  each  bundle  of  hay. — G.  S.  S. 

Birds   and    young    kitchen   garden 

crops. — I  agree  with  what  Mr.  Gordon  Comber 
says  (p.  199)  in  reference  to  sparrows  and  other 
birds  being  kept  off  kitchen  garden  crops  by  the 
use  of  black  cotton.  I  always  apply  it  to  rows  of 
early  Peas,  and  though  troubled  much  before  by 
the  depredations  of  these  feathered  marauders,  I 
neser  am  after  the  cotton  is  placed  in  position. 
They  cannot  see  the  lines,  and  when  they  come  in 
contact  with  them  they  get  alarmed  and  quickly 
take  themselves  off,  seldom  if  ever  returning  to  the 


same  ground.  Pird  scarers  may,  and  do,  answe*" 
for  a  time,  but  most  birds,  and  especially  sparrows, 
soon  get  used  to  them,  and  may  be  seen  hopping 
about  under  or  near  them  in  the  most  unconcerned 
way  possible.  Nets,  to  be  of  service  and  safe  for 
seed  beds,  must  be  fine,  and  even  then  it  is  often 
necessary  to  have  them  double  and  to  prop  them 
up,  so  that  they  do  not  dip  or  come  near  the  soil, 
or  finches  will  draw  the  young  plants  out  by  put- 
ing  their  heads  or  bills  through  the  meshes.  All 
these  annoyances  may  be  prevented  by  straining 
a  few  cheap  reels  of  cotton  over  a  seed  bed.  The 
thread  shonld  be  within  2  inches  or  3  inches  of 
the  ground,  and  if  so  used  not  a  bird  will  alight 
on  that  particular  spot. — S.  D. 

3168.— Mice  V.  Peas  and  Beans  —I  have 
tried  various  plans  to  prevent  mice  from  eating 
newly-sown  Peas,  and  find  none  so  good  as  syring- 
ing the  soil  with  paraffin  and  water  occasionally. 
A  half-pintof  paraffin  is  poured  into  a3-gallon  can 
of  hot  water,  and  kept  violently  stirred  with  the 
syringe  to  keep  it  from  floating  on  the  surface  all 
the  time  it  is  being  used.  This  preserves  the  Peas, 
and  the  mice  are  then  more  easily  trapped  or  poi- 
soned. Poison  should  not  be  put  down  if  there 
are  many  birds  about  and  cats  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  the  former,  as  well  as  the  mice,  will  take 
it,  and  these  in  their  turn  will  poison  the  cats. 
Where  mice  are  known  to  be  troublesome,  it  is 
always  advisable  to  briefly  soak  the  Peas  in  paraf- 
fin prior  to  sowing.  Cats  are  the  best  mice  de- 
stroyers.— I. 

I  would  advise  "  B.  F.  T."  (p.  220)  to  try 

the  following  :  Make  the  ground  firm  and  level ; 
take  two  bricks,  place  one  on  its  edge  lengthwise, 
and  lay  the  other  brick  down  flat,  close  to  the  one 
on  its  edge  ;  get  a  2i-inch  flat  nail  and  a  small 
piece  of  cheese  rind  ;  make  a  hole  through  the 
latter,  and  put  the  nail  through  it  in  such  a  way 
that  it  hangs  on  the  centre  of  the  nail ;  then  raise 
the  side  of  the  flat  brick  nearest  the  oneon  edge ; 
place  one  end  of  the  nail  against  the  upright  brick 
and  the  other  end  against  the  slanting  one,  about 
the  centre  of  each ;  make  a  hole  in  the  ground 
below  the  bait  for  it  to  drop  into,  in  order  that 
the  brick  may  fall  quite  level.  When  the  mouse 
pulls  the  bait,  the  slanting  biick  at  once  falls  on  it. 
A  sharp  pointed  nail  should  not  be  used,  as  it 
holds  the  brick  too  tighUy.  Three  such  traps 
I  place  to  each  row,  and  I  have  by  means  of 
them  caught  107  mice  since  November  last. — J. 
Parkib,  Nortliiam. 


Mushroom  destroyers  (TT.  Jfcloji).— Your  Mush- 
rooms are  attacked  by  a  species  of  Podura  or  Springtail. 
Try  tobacco  Bmoke,  or  if  there  are  no  plants  near  to  be 
injured,  tlie  fumes  of  burning  sulphur.  Watering  the  bed 
with  an  insecticide  would  probably  be  injuiious  to  the 
Mushroom  spawn,  and  of  course  the  MUBhrooms  would  be 
spoilt.— G.  S.  S. 

Water  snails,  &c.  (A.  C.  B.)  —The  leaves  of  your 
Eranthemum  are  attacked  by  a  minute  mould-like  fimgus 
on  which  yon  might  try  the  eflfect  of  sulphiu".  '1  he  water 
snails  are  Llmiiea  stagnalis  and  Limnea  pereger ;  the  former 
is  the  larger  species,  and  has  the  more  elongate  spire.  It 
is  often  kept  in  aquaria  to  eat  the  conferva  which  grows 
on  the  glass,  but  it  is  also  very  partial  to  VaUisneria  and 
btratiotes  ;  whether  either  species  would  attack  the  plants 
you  mention  I  cannot  say.  -  G.  .S.  S. 


Dlseasfd  Roses  (M.  L.  B.)  —There  is  no  fungus  on 
the  Rose  shoots  sent,  and  we  cannot  account  for  their 
d«ath.  There  is  probably  some  defect  at  the  root.— 
W.  0.  S. 

Vine  leaf  excrescences  (fl.  B.  31 )  — Kicresccnces 
lucli  as  the  leaves  sent  show  do  no  harm.  They  are 
generally  the  result  of  too  warm  and  moist  an  atmosphere 
and  faulty  ventilation. 

Moon  Flovrer.— According  to  "  C.  A.  B.  W.'s  "  de- 
scription, his  plant.  I  think,  must  be  similar  to  one  brought 
here  from  Ceylon  some  time  since  under  the  name  of  Calo- 
nyction  granditlorum,  the  rtowers  of  which  are  white  and 
shoit-lived.— C.  Paul,  Boicdon. 

Naniies  of  plants— W.  Sheppard.—l,  Anemone  ful- 
gens  tl.-pl. ;  2,  Ranunculus  asiaticua  fl.-pl. ;  3,  vaiiety  of 

Begonia  Rex  ;  4,  Primula  erosa Dei(a.— Omithogalum 

nutans. Anon.— I,  Pinus  species;  2,  Euonymus  euro- 

pifus  ;  3,  Pittoaporum  Tobira. 1'  0.  i-  Co.— Helleborus 

fa?tldus. JV.    W  —1,   Hedaroma  Tulipifera  ;    2,   Akebia 

Quinata ;  3,  Selaginella  cresia  arborea ;  4,  Corydalis  cava 

alblllora. A.   J.    H.—l,  Tetragonolobus  purpurea  ;   2, 

Serapias  Lingua  ;  3,  Ophrys  Speculum  ;  4,  Cerintha  alpina. 

Bn5i(Tr.!r.— Uinta    orientalis. A.    P.    fl.— Eoronia 

mcgastigma. F.  R.  S.— Maxillaria  HaiTisonla;. 
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"  This  b  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  abt  it  self  is  a aivb.s."— Shakespeare. 


CAMELLIAS  OUTDOORS  IN  WALES. 
These  are  just  now  beautifully  in  bloom,  and  the 
more  I  see  of  them  the  more  am  I  astonished  that 
Camellias  arenot  planted  everywhere  as  Evergreens 
and  as  free  growing,  effective  flowering  shrubs. 
All  who  think  them  tender  are  mistaken  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  as  hardy  as  Laurels  and  grow 
as  freelj'.  Some  may  say  the  climate  of  Wales  is 
a  very  mild  one,  but  the  geniality  of  the  Welsh 
climate  is  more  imaginary  than  real;  the  inces- 
sant rains  and  cold  winds  which  we  frequently 
experience  are  most  distressing.  Frost,  too,  comes 
sometimes  severe  enough  to  check  and  cut  back 
even  the  Laurels  themselves,  but  I  have  never 
seen  Camellias  injured,  a  fact  worth  noting. 
Here  they  grow  in  the  form  of  bushes,  and  if 
sheltered  from  wind  succeed  better  in  this 
style  than  against  a  draughty  wall.  Pretty 
they  no  doubt  are  as  wall  plants,  but  they  are 
much  more  so  as  graceful  Evergreen  bushes. 
As  to  when  to  plant,  I  would  say  April  and  May. 
Ordinary  sized  pot  plants  are  the  most  suitable 
for  turning  out.  If  previously  grown  in  a  green- 
house, they  mast  be  hardened  off  before  taking 
them  outside  altogether,  and  they  ought  to  be 
planted  when  the  leaf-buds  are  bursting,  and  just 
before  any  young  leaves  are  fully  expanded.  Holes 
should  be  formed  a  good  deal  larger  than  the  bal' 
of  roots,  and  into  these  a  quantity  of  mixed  up 
peat,  loam,  and  a  little  sand  should  be  put ; 
then  plant,  but  do  not  disturb  the  roots.  Put 
plenty  of  the  compost  just  described  over,  under, 
and  round  them,  and  they  will  soon  find  their  way 
into  it.  Until  they  have  a  firm  hold  of  the  soil 
the  tops  should  be  staked,  and  when  dry  weather 
follows  the  planting  the  roots  should  have  frequent 
deluges  of  water.  The  leaves  should  never  wither 
or  fall  off,  and  they  will  not  do  so  if  carefully 
planted.  In  my  opinion  Camellias  are  hardy 
enough  to  grow  anywhere,  but  in  windy  situations 
and  unfavourable  spots  the  blooms  are  apt  to  be 
blemished,  and  in  order  to  avoid  this  as  much  as 
possible  is  my  reason  for  stating  that  they  should 
be  planted  in  sheltered  positions.  Anyone  having 
large  Camellia  plants  in  pots  or  tubs  which  have 
become  too  large  for  their  houses  should  plant 
them  out  of  doors.  Two  years  ago  we  had  to  deal 
with  a  large  plant  of  this  kind,  and  now  it  is  in 
much  finer  condition  than  we  ever  saw  it  pre- 
viously to  being  planted  out.  Cambrian. 


THE  DAFFODIL  CONFERENCE. 
It  is,  perhaps,  premature  to  say  a  great  deal  upon 
the  subject  of  renaming  the  Daffodils  ;  it  will  be 
easier  to  speak  to  the  point  when  the  promised 
report  upon  nomenclature  is  issued ;  but  there  are 
abundant  difficulties,  as  has  already  been  shown, 
in  the  way  of  giving  simple  and  popular  English 
names  to  hybrid  and  natural  seedlings  of  Narcissi. 
There  is  the  objection  that  such  names  cannot  well 
bring  before  us  the  parentage,  shape,  and  colour 
of  the  flower,  while  even  a  not  over  long  Latin 
name  often  does  this  perfectly.  And  there  is  the 
"  international "  objection.  It  is  most  convenient 
that  a  race  of  flowers  which  is  so  especially  en- 


gaging the  attention  of  gardener-botanists  in  dif- 
ferent parts   of  Europe  should  bear  descriptive 
names  in  a  common  language.     This  would  apply 
even  to  the  garden  varieties,  for  I  venture  to  say 
that  these,  to  such  cultivators,  possess  an  interest 
quite  apart  from  and  higher  than  that  of  ordinary 
florists'   flowers.     In   no   other  family   of  hardy 
bulbous  plants  can  we  study  the  phenomena  of 
development  and  hybridisation   through  such  a 
wonderful  range  of  varying    form  and  delicate 
colouring.     The    scientific    value    of    Daffodils 
in  this  respect,  even  in  hundreds  of  varieties,  and 
their  worthiness,   therefore,   to  bear  names  ex- 
planatory of  their  origin,   form,  and  colour,  and 
internationally    intelligible,   seemed  to  be  over- 
looked at  the  conference.    And  perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Ban  re- 
ceived hard  treatment.     Mr.  Elwes  in  particular 
spoke  of  him  as  **  doing  enormous  mischief  "  by 
his  catalogue — a  charge  which  was  scarcely  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  compliments  afterwards  paid 
to  Mr.  Barr  for  his  hard  and  enthusiastic  work  in 
this   field.      Most  of    ua    lovers    and  growers  of 
Daffodils  fail,  I  think,  to  see  what  enormous  mis- 
chief he  has  done.     It  was  assumed,  apparently, 
that  Mr.  Barr  mixes  up  species  and  sub-species 
and  hybrids,  &c.,  but  he  does  this  in  no  catalogue 
of  his  that  I  have  ever  seen.     He  may  have  kept 
too  many  similar  varieties,  but  to  those  who  can 
afford  to  buy  them  and  find  room  to  grow  them 
they  present  a  most  interesting  series.    His  Latin 
names  may  be  cumbrous  and  over  long  some  of 
them,  but  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  aptly  chosen 
and  expressive.     I  am  not  myself  fond  of  such 
names   for  our   English    garden    flowers;    much 
better  the  vernacular,  where    possible.      But  in 
this  case  there  are  difficulties  to   be  met,  as  has 
been  pointed  out ;   and   at  present  Daffodils  do 
possess  an  interest  far  higher  than  that  of  ordinary 
"  florists'  flowers,"  and  are  deserving  of  a  more 
exact  and  expressive  nomenclature.     Some  of  us 
who  are  giving  our  attention  to  these  most  beau- 
tiful flowers  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Barr  in  all 
things,  but  we  must  all  feel  that,  without    his 
many  years  of  work,  and  his  collections,  and  his 
catalogues,  we  should  have  missed  a  most  excel- 
lent set  of  tools  for  our  purpose. 
Ajiplesha/v,  Andover.      G.  H.  Engleheakt. 


NOTES  FROM  NKWRY. 

SoMETHif  G  to  see  once  and  dream  of  ever  after. 
Thus  I  thought  when,  exploring  a  very  old  garden 
not  a  hundred  miles  from  here  a  few  days  ago, 
I  came  suddenly  face  to  face  with  an  oblong  bed  on 
a  sunny  slope  some  3  yards  to  4  yards  long.  Its 
centre  consisted  of  a  belt  about  2  feet  wide  of 
white  Daffodils — a  solid  mass  of  flowers.  There 
could  not  have  been  fewer  than  a  thousand  open 
at  the  same  time,  besides  buds  in  all  stages. 
This  was  bordered  on  each  side  with  blue  Grape 
Hyacinth,  about  18  inches  wide — a  solid  mass  of 
beautiful  blue,  a  contrast  positively  enchanting. 
I  never  before  saw  either  one  or  the  other  in 
such  profusion.  That  bed  I  heard  had  not  been 
disturbed  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant. 

White  Daffodils  abound  in  that  garden 
here,  there,  and  everywhere — in  the  Grass,  amongst 
the  shrubs,  in  the  borders,  &c.  I  noticed,  however, 
that  they  were  stronger  in  every  case  where  the 
ground  had  been  bare  in  the  summer,  and  where, 
of  course,  their  bulbs  would  be  better  ripened. 

Gkape  Hyacinths  also  abounded  in  broad 
masses  and  in  all  sorts  of  situations.  I  noticed, 
however,  that  they  were  stronger  and  better  where 
they  grew  upon  and  amongst  the  roots  of  shrubs 
than  elsewhere  ;  for  instance,  among  old  Moss  and 
other  Roses,  Weigelas,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  and  especi- 


ally round  the  trunks  of  old  espalier  Apples.  Here 
they  seemed  to  quite  luxuriate.  Pictures  like  these, 
bear  in  mind,  take  years  and  years  to  make. 

Caeaqana  aeborescens  is  a  small  and  hand- 
some.flowering  tree  or  shrub,  seldom  or  never  met 
with  even  in  select  collections.  Why,  I  wonder  ? 
Why  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  it  now  is  that  at 
present,  when  coming  into  leaf,  it  forms  a  perfect 
contrast  with  everything  else.  Its  young  foliage 
is  a  peculiar  shade  of  yellowish  green,  soft 
downy,  and  beautiful. 

Hellebobus  argutifolius— known  also  by 
several  other  names — is,  to  my  thinking,  one  of  if 
not  the  most  ornamental  of  all  the  Hellebores ; 
foliage  rigid,  persistent,  and  handsome,  and  it 
bears  in  the  spring  huge  terminal  heads  of  apple- 
green  flowers,  which  remain  in  beauty  for  many 
weeks.  It  is  a  peculiar  plant  in  many  ways,  and 
its  natural  habit  is  unlike  that  of  anything  else,  a 
fact  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  our  largest  speci- 
men. Its  stems,  of  which  our  best  plant  has  thirty, 
areof  annual  duration  only ;  those  of  the  lastseason 
ripen  their  seed  and  pass  away ;  new  ones 
grow  up  to  the  height  of  2  feet  or  more,  and  after 
attaining  their  full  stature  fall  down  in  a  circle  ; 
the  tips  then  turn  up  to  the  light.  It  remains 
during  winter  making  a  4-foot  circle  of  rigid 
Holly- like  leaves,  and  now  one  of  pleasing  green 
flowers.  It  is  quite  sufficiently  ornamental  for 
garden  decoration  of  any  kind,  but  why  I  have 
drawn  attention  to  it  is  because  its  peculiar  habit 
has  suggested  to  me  various  ways  in  which  it  may 
be  turned  to  account  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
Contrasts.  The  central  area  of  this  circle  has 
often  troubled  me  by  its  comparative  bareness,  and 
I  have  tried  to  improve  it  by  planting  various 
things  within  it.  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  look 
very  well,  but  do  not  grow  high  enough.  Various 
Daffodils  have  been  tried,  but  the  contrast  of  green 
and  yellow  is  not  a  happy  one.  The  best  effect 
I  have  produced  as  yet  is  by  planting  one  of  the 
rich  brown  Crown  Imperials,  so  as  to  quite  fill  the 
circle,  and  the  contrast,  both  as  regards  habit  and 
colour,  is  charming.  The  growth  of  the  Fritillary 
is  finished  before  the  young  growth  of  the  Helle- 
bore comes  up,  and  the  free  root-growth  of  the 
latter  ensures  that  the  bulbs  of  the  former  shall  be 
dry  and  comfortable  during  the  summer  and 
autumn ;  in  fact,  they  associate  together  first-rate. 
I  have  some  other  ideas  with  regard  to  this  plant 
which  have  to  be  worked  out. 

Primula  Venzoi  is  a  gem  of  gems  ;  the  whole 
plant,  consisting  of  four  or  five  glossy  rigid  leaves,  is 
not  larger  than  a  penny-piece,  and  is  now  bearing 
three  or  four  beautiful  rosy  purple,  pale-throated 
blossoms,  each  nearly  as  large  as  the  plant  itself. 

Genista  tinctoeia  pl.-pl.  isa  most  desirable 
rockwork  or  ordinary  border  low-growing  shrub, 
forming  a  broad  cushion  not  more  than  i)  inches  or 
12  inches  high,  and  bearing  for  many  weeks  in 
succession  a  great  profusion  of  double  bright  yel- 
low blossoms.  T.  Smith. 


ROSE  LA  FRANCE. 

As  an  antidote  to  sunless  skies  and  darkness  and 
denseness  of  atmosphere  commend  me  to  the 
beauty  and  fragrance  of  La  France.  What  a  rich 
revelation  of  the  one  and  a  full  manifestation  of 
the  other  have  we  in  this  Rose  !  And  yet  there  is 
ever  the  feeling,  as  we  gaze  on  its  beauty  and 
revel  amid  its  sweetness,  that  an  infinity  of  both 
remains  unrevealed.  Its  petals  are  piled  up  in 
such  prodigal  profusion  and  raised  to  such  a  fine 
point  as  to  batfle  a  full  discovery  of  the  wealth 
of  beauty  that  is  more  concealed  than  revealed  by 
their  attempted  unfoldings.  And  as  with  their 
mass,  so  with  their  colour.  Who  can  discover,  or, 
more  impossible  still,  describe,  the  silvery  rosy 
pink  and  deep  lilac  touches  of  colour  and  shadings 
that  suffuse  the  three-quarter-opened  buds  with 
soft  touches,  and  mines  of  colour  found  nowhere 
else  among  Roses  or  other  flowers.  So  delicate 
and  sensitive  are  some  of  these,  that  they  almost 
seem  to  wax  or  wane  as  one  gazes  upon  them, 
being  now  a  decided  pink,  now  a  delicate  grey, 
and  anon  of  a  light  silvery  hue.  And  then  what 
aggregate  of  adjectives  can  represent,  not  to  say 
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exhaust,  its  fragrance  1  Compose  a  fragrant  bou- 
quet of  Valley  Lilies,  Violets,  and  Gardenias,  and 
you  may  equal — hardly  excel — the  sweetness  of 
La  France  Eose  ;  or  go  among  the  Eoses  and  pick 
out  such  fragrant  examples  as  Boule  de  Neige, 
the  old  Cabbage,  Alfred  Colomb,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Marie  Baumann,  Ex- 
position de  Brie,  E.  T.  Teas,  MarSchal  Niel, 
Rubens,  Madame  Margottin,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Celine  Forestier,  and  any  or  all  other  fragrant 
Koses  that  can  be  found,  and  La  France  will 
equal,  if  not  exceed  them  all ;  its  fragrance  is  as 
inexhaustible  as  it  is  indescribable.  Notwith- 
standing the  thinness  of  the  petals  of  this  Eose, 
its  staying  properties  are  of  the  highest  and 
longest.  It  also  travels  well,  the  same  blooms 
having  obtained  first  prizes  at  shows  at  long  dis- 
tances apart.  This  staying  power  renders  this 
Kose  invaluable  for  bouquet  and  vase  work,  for 
which  the  colour,  fragrance,  and  form  of  La 
France  admirably  adapt  it.  It  is  also  about  the 
most  real  and  the  most  valuable  perpetual-tiower- 
ing  Eose  we  have.  Properly  placed  and  culti- 
vated, it  is,  as  a  rule,  the  first  to  bloom  and  the 
last  to  cease  flowering.  With  plants  against  walls 
of  different  aspects  and  as  standards  and  dwarfs 
on  the  Brier,  the  Manetti,  and  their  own  roots, 
this  magnificent  Eose  may  generally  be  had  in 
plenty  in  the  open  air  from  Way  to  November. 
Few  or  no  rosarians  who  have  this  Eose — and  who 
has  it  not?— but  are  ever  asking  for  more  and 
increasing  their  stock  in  all  directions.  It  is 
almost  as  useful  indoors  as  out — in  pots  as  in  the 
open  beds  or  borders.  Unlike  many  other  Eoses, 
La  France  is  of  a  deeper  colour,  as  a  rule,  under 
glass  than  in  the  open  air.  The  better  climate 
under  glass  also  seems,  if  possible,  to  give  the 
flower  a  higher  and  more  perfect  finish  and  a 
fuller  fragrance.  La  France  thrives  well  on  the 
Manetti,  grows  freely  on  the  seedling  Brier  and 
Brier  cuttings,  takes  kindly  to  the  high  stilts  of 
hedgerow  standards,  and  thrives  admirably  on 
its  own  roots.  While  about  as  hardy  as  most  of 
onr  Eoses,  there  is  no  Eose  we  grow,  whether  Tea, 
Noisette,  or  Perpetual,  that  better  deserves  or  will 
make  better  use  of  a  warm  wall  than  La  France. 
In  such  positions  with  a  rich  root  ran  kept  moist 
with  soap-suds  or  sewage,  the  numbers  of  blooms 
the  plants  will  produce  and  their  size  and  sweet- 
ness will  satisfy  the  most  avaricious  rosarian  that 
ever  planted  a  liose  or  gathered  the  blossoms 
thereof.  And  yet  there  are  rosarians — in  the 
trade  even — who  disparage  La  France.  Well, 
such  are  even  greater  marvels  than  the  Eose  in 
praise  of  which  we  have  just  been  writing. 

D.  T.  F. 


PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 


Clematis  Indivlea. — Here  this  is  growing  as  a  pillar 
plant  in  a  cool  conservatory,  anil  of  late  it  has  been  one 
mass  of  lovely  blossoms.  In  Februarj'  and  March  it  is  as- 
suredly the  most  showy  of  all  greenhouse  climbers.  Such 
a  charming  spring-flowering  plant  well  deserves  attention. 
— J.  MCIB,  Slargam. 

Daffodils.— The  nursery  grounds  of  Mr,  ,S,  Robinson, 
Sale,  Manchester,  are  now  well  worth  a  visit  by  admirers 
of  Daffodils,  Amongst  various  sorts  in  flower  I  remarked 
a  large  bed  of  the  beautiful  N.  bicolor  IIorsHeldi,  on  which 
there  was  over  one  thousand  fully  expanded  blooms,  'i  he 
plants  are  well  grown,  and  have  produced  remarkably 
large  flowers  and  foliage.— N. 

April  Rosea  are  produced  in'great  perfection 
at  Burghley,  judging  by  a  gathering  Mr.  Gilbert 
has  sent  us  of  Marechal  Niel  and  Niphetos,  both 
of  which  are  as  fine  as  could  be  seen  in  July. 
Probably  no  other  two  Roses  are  so  universally 
grown  for  early  bloom  as  these,  both  being  admir- 
ably suitable  for  cutting,  particularly  Niphetos, 
which  is  so  lovely  in  the  bud  state.  Mr.  Gilbert 
also  sends  flowers  of  Tree  Carnations  and  a  very 
fine  dark  crimson  Wallflower,  very  double,  and  of 
which  we  should  like  to  know  the  name. 

Bibes  Gordonlanum.— Now  that  the 
many  varieties  of  the  flowering  Currant  are  in  full 
beauty,  it  may  be  well  to  direct  attention  to  a 
variety,  or  rather  a  hybrid,  that  is  distinct  from 
all  the  rest  as  regards  colour,  which  instead  of 
being  a  deep  pink  is  orange-red.  This  Eibes  is 
said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  R.  sanguineum,  the 


common  species,  and  the  bright  yellow-flowered 
R.  aureum,  which  as  a  rule  flowers  much  later  than 
the  former.  It  is  a  handsome  shrub  and  well 
worth  growing  for  variety  sake.  Mr.  Stevens 
brings  us  a  fine  flowering  branch  of  it  from  his 
garden  at  Grasmere,  Bytieet,  which  shows  its 
beauty  well. 

Pyrus  epeotabllls.— Several  specimens  of 
this  beautiful  Chinese  Crab  scattered  here  and 
there  in  shrubberies  are  now  in  flower  at  Kew,  and 
as  there  seen  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
class  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  of  free  growth,  is 
somewhat  upright  in  habit,  and  bears  large  semi- 
double  pink  blossoms  in  great  profusion.  An 
attractive  feature  belonging  to  this  Pyrus  is  the 
deep  colour  of  the  unopened  buds,  which  contrast 
in  a  pleasing  manner  with  the  paler  tints  of  the 
expanded  blooms.  It  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our 
gardens,  and  one  greatly  valued  for  the  beauty  of 
its  blossoms. 

VerbaEcum  ferruglneum.— A  plant  in 
flower  on  the  new  rockery  at  Kew,  and  long 
known  in  gardens  as  Verbascum  ferrugineum,  is 
there  named  phojnicenm,  which  indeed  it  very 
much  resembles,  and  may  be,  as  stated  by  some, 
simply  a  permanent  form  of  phoeniceum.  It  is 
at  any  rate  a  plant  well  worth  cultivation,  and 
seems  to  thrive  best  treated  as  a  biennial,  the 
ordinary  way  of  dealing  with  these  plants.  The 
stem  is  much  more  leafy  than  is  the  case  with  the 
above,  the  leaves  being  rougher  and  rounder,  and 
having  dark  chocolate  or  rusty  coloured  very  at- 
tractive flowers. — D.  K. 

Azalea  sinenBlS  alba.— On  Easter  Monday 
last  year  I  saw  this  lovely  Azalea  beautifully  in 
bloom  in  Mr.  Cypher's  nursery  at  Cheltenham  ; 
since  then  we  have  had  some  plants  of  it ;  they  are 
now  in  bloom,  and,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  the  most 
charming  Easter  Azalea  we  have.  It  is  deciduous, 
like  the  mollis  varieties,  and  the  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  large  clusters  at  the  end  of  every  shoot. 
They  are  large  and  funnel-shaped  and  of  the  most 
charming  creamy  colour  imaginable.  This  Azalea 
resembles  some  of  the  most  beautiful  greenhouse 
Ehododendrons  more  than  anything  else  with 
which  I  can  compare  it,  but  it  blooms  far  more 
profusely  than  any  of  these  do. — J.  MuiE. 

Virginian  Oo'WBllp. — Among  a  gathering 
of  hardy  flowers  from  Mr.  Stevens'  garden  at  By- 
fleet  is  this  lovely  North  American  Lungwort 
(Mertensia  virginica),  the  delicate  tints  of  whose 
flowers  cannot  be  matched  with  any  flower  we 
know.  Those  who  can  give  it  a  peaty  border 
somewhat  moist  and  partially  shaded  can  grow  it 
to  perfection.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  spike, 
the  flower-buds  expand  daily  for  some  weeks,  so 
that  its  beauty  is  more  lasting  than  that  of  many 
spring  flowers.  The  great  yellow  Crown  Impe- 
rial, Erythroniums,  Cyanoglossnms,  Epimediums, 
Othonna  cheirifolia,  Doronicums  also  come  from 
Mr.  Stevens,  and  all  tell  of  the  flower  beauty  which 
exists  at  the  present  time  in  well-stocked  hardy 
plant  gardens. 

Crcwn  Anemones  at  Birdhlll,  Olon- 

mel. — Two  months  ago  on  going  through  the 
flower  grounds  here  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  a 
bed  of  these  Anemones,  principally  crimsons  and 
scarlets,  in  front  of  one  of  the  cool  houses.  They 
were  then  beginning  to  expand  their  great  saucer- 
shaped  flowers,  and  upon  enquiry  I  learned  that 
they  were  last  June  seedlings  that  had  been  sown 
just  as  the  seed  had  been  collected  and  dried.  For 
the  bed  in  question  only  seed  from  crimson  and 
scarlet  kinds  had  been  selected,  and  though  ample 
opportunity  for  cross-fertilisation  had  been  af- 
forded, they  came  singularly  true.  They  were 
blooming  where  the  seed  had  been  sown,  and  on 
this  fact  hangs  one  of  the  secrets  of  success.  I  had 
the  same  strain,  but  mine  were  transplanted  in 
autumn  and  never  recovered  the  check.  Judge  of 
my  surprise  the  other  day  when,  calling  to  seesome 
remarkable  Orchids  there,  I  found  in  the  same 
bed  Poppy  Anemones,  if  anything,  larger  and  more 
brilliant  than  before  and  likely  to  be  for  two 
months  to  come.  For  such  success  the  following 
points  are  essential :  First,  selection  from  only 
the  largest  and   finest,  tying  a  scarlet  thread  or 


otherwise  around  to  denote  the  intended  seed 
bearers  ;  secondly,  giving  preference  to  decided 
colours — crimson,  scarlet,  deep  blue  &c.  ;  and 
thirdly,  planting  in  a  rich  moist  soil  with  asouthem 
aspect.  Let  the  soil  be  deep  if  possible,  and  to 
attain  the  maximum  success,  sow  where  the  plants 
are  to  bloom. — W.  J.  Mukphy. 

Double    NarclEBus   minor— This   is   a 

striking  novelty,  and  one  which  we  had  not  seen 
until  its  raiser.  Dr.  Browne,  of  Aldborough,  Hull, 
sent  us  a  couple  of  flowers  last  week ;  it  is  not 
double,  as  double  DafEodils  usually  are,  inasmuch 
as  the  doubling  is  confined  to  the  trumpet  of  the 
fiower,  the  outside  row  of  sepals  being  quite  per- 
fect. The  trumpet  is  crammed  full  o'f  metamor- 
phosed stamens  or  petals,  forming  quite  a  dense 
mass,  and  the  beauty  and  distinctness  of  the 
flower  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  doubling  does  not 
extend  to  the  sepals.  It  is  an  extremely  pretty 
variety,  and  one  which  Dr.  Browne  cherishes 
highly.  He  is  presumably  the  only  person  who 
possesses  it,  having  raised  it  from  seeds  of  N. 
minor. 

Magnolia  Soulangeana.— A  specimen  of 
this  Magnolia  is  just  now  a  magnificent  object  in 
the  pleasure  grounds  at  Kew.  It  grows  near  the 
old  Azalea  beds,  close  to  a  fine  plant  of  the  Yulan 
(M.  conspicua),  which  some  two  or  three  weeks 
ago  was  profusely  laden  with  its  pure  white 
blossoms,  and,  owing  to  the  absence  of  frosts, 
they  remained  longer  in  perfection  than  usual. 
M.  Soulangeana  is  more  spreading  in  habit  than 
the  Yulan,  and  the  blooms,  instead  of  being  white, 
are  suffused  with  purple,  besides  which  they  are 
later  in  expanding  than  those  of  that  kind. 
These  early-flowering  Magnolias  are  so  beautiful 
that,  even  if  cut  by  the  frost  sometimes,  they 
should  certainly  be  more  frequently  planted  than 
they  are.  Like  most  of  the  class  to  which  they 
belong,  a  cool,  loamy  soil,  rather  than  a  hot,  dry 
spot,  suits  them  best,  and  they  are  somewhat  im- 
patient of  having  their  roots  disturbed ;  therefore 
care  should  be  taken  in  planting  to  allow  for 
future  development,  and  not  be  obliged  to  shift 
them  on  the  ground  of  insuflicient  space  just  as 
they  begin  to  show  their  real  character.  In  many 
parts  these  early-flowering  Magnolias  are  grown 
as  wall  plants,  but  though  they  flower  beautifully 
in  such  situations,  and  the  blossoms  are  to  a  great 
extent  protected  from  spring  frosts,  yet  it  is  when 
allowed  to  assume  their  natural  shape  that  they 
are  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Primrose  or  Polyanthus  ?— Accompany- 
ing this  you  will  find — well,  either  a  Polyanthus  or 
Primrose,  or,  perhaps  more  accurately,  both.  It 
is  a  seedling  of  last  year,  and,  I  think  it  must  be 
admitted,  a  very  fine  one.  The  body  colour  is  a 
bright  rich  pink,  with  a  narrow  white  lacing 
around  the  margin  and  a  radiating,  large,  citron- 
yellow  eye.  The  habit  is  very  robust,  and  the 
foliage  of  the  ordinary  P.  acaulis  type.  The 
flower  measures  a  shade  less  than  IJ  inches  in 
diameter— a  little  less  than  what  is  considered  to 
be  a  fair  specimen  of  P.  sinensis.  Had  I  known 
this  was  so  promising,  I  could  readily  have  put  it 
in  a  cold  frame,  fed  it  with  liquid  manure,  and 
got  blooms  half  an  inch  larger.  My  object  now, 
however,  is  to  ask  your  readers  whether  it  is 
a  Polyanthus  or  a  Primrose.  There  has  been  so 
far  but  one  Polyanthus  stem  ;  all  the  other  blooms 
are  on  single  stems.  I  am  aware  this  frequently 
occurs  where  a  Polyanthus  has  been  starved  and 
unable  to  produce  the  customary  head  of  bloom, 
but  under  ordinary  circumstances  in  the  open  air 
the  Primrose  does  not  become  polyanthoid. — 
W.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel, 


Garrya  Gliiptlca  In  fruit.— Branches  of  the  female 
Garrya,  'bearing  racemes  of  fruit  in  various  stages  of  ripe- 
ness, have  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Kingsniill  from  his  gar- 
den at  Eastcote,  Pinner.  Tlie  fruits  are  berries  each  about 
the  size  of  Black  Currants,  and  of  a  dull  purplish  black. 
They  are  borne  in  pendulous  catkins,  like  those  that  bear 
the  pollen  on  m.tle  plants.  Mr.  Kingsmill  obtained  his 
plant  some  five  years  ago,  and  though  it  has  flowered  every 
year,  this  Is  the  first  season  in  which  it  has  fruited,  the 
flowers  having  been  fertilised  artiflcially.  Examples  of  the 
female  Garrya  are  so  rarely  met  with,  that  these  specimens 
of  it  from  Mr.  Kingsniill  possess  unusual  interest. 
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PINGUICULA  HIRTIFLORA. 

This  is  a  dainty  little  species  from  Italy,  of 
which  Jliss  C.  M.  Owen,  KnockmuUen,  Gorey, 
sent  me  a  couple  of  plants  some  months  ago. 
It  has  now  been  in  bloom  some  time,  and  the 
donor  tells  me  that  its  flowers  will  endure  fresh  and 
fair  for  eight  or  nine  weeks.  Both  our  plants  are 
in  blosfom  side  by  side.  The  typical  plant  has 
delicate  lilac-tinted  blossoms,  with  a  yellowish 
white  centre  or  eye,  the  margins  of  which  have  a 
hairy  fringe.  The  other  Tariety  bears  larger  pure 
white  flowers,  but  is  in  all  other  ways  the  same. 
We  grow  it  in  little  pans  of  wet  Sphagnum  stand- 
ing in  saucers  of  water,  and  so  treated  they  en- 


Pinguicula  hirtijlora, 

joy  the  hottest  of  bright  sunshine  at  this  season. 
Our  plants  are  in  a  cool,  airy  porch,  and  might  be 
equally  well  grown  in  a  sunny  window. 

F.W.  B. 

NIDULARIUMS. 

These  are  small-growing  plants  belonging  to  the 
Order  of  Bromeliads.  They  are  very  compact 
growers,  in  general  appearance  much  like  the  Til- 
landsias  and  jEchmeas,  to  which  they  are  nearly 
allied.  The  flowers  are  produced  similarly  from 
the  crown  or  centre  of  the  plant ;  those  of  several 
of  the  species  are  very  singular  in  appearance, 
nestling  in  a  close,  compact  mass,  like  the  head  of 
a  Cauliflower  before  it  opens.  The  flowers  are 
preceded  by  a  number  of  small,  brilliantly  coloured 
leaves.  The  plants  are  easily  grown,  provided 
they  receive  a  sufficient  amount  of  heat,  with  a 
moist  atmosphere  and  a  little  shade.  They  are 
increased  from  suckers  produced  like  others  of  the 
Bromeliaceous  family.    These  should  be  taken  off 


from  the  parent  plants  after  being  allowed  to 
remain  attached  until  they  have  got  sufficient 
strength — in  fact,  it  is  better  not  to  separate  them 
before  they  have  grown  to  nearly  their  full  size, 
as  growth  is  much  quicker  whilst  supported 
by  the  old  crowns.  The  roots  are  of  a 
tough,  wiry  nature  ;  good  fibrous  peat,  such 
as  is  suitable  for  Orchids,  will  answer  for  them, 
adding  a  sprinkling  of  broken  crocks  or  charcoal ; 
4-inch  or  5-inch  pots  are  large  enough  at  first, 
keeping  them  moist  after  they  have  been  severed 
from  the  parent  plants.  If  separated  in  the  spring 
they  will  sooner  get  established,  giving  them  a 
corner  of  the  stove  away  from  any  current  of  air 
with  a  temperature  of  about  G5°  or  70°  in  the 
night  through  the  summer.  They  do  best  in  a 
fairly  light  position,  but  should  be  shaded  from 
the  sun  when  it  is  powerful ;  syringe  them  over- 
head da'Iy,  allowing  the  water  that  collects  in 
the  hollow  crown  to  remain  always.  They  will 
not  require  any  more  pot  room  during  the  first 
summer ;  GO^  by  night  will  answer  through 
the  winter,  never  letting  them  get  dry  at  the 
roots. 

In  THE  SPRING  when  the  heat  is  again  increased 
give  them  pots  a  size  larger,  using  soil  similar  to 
the  first:  if  they  gain  sufficient  strength,  the 
plants  will  flower  towards  the  end  of  summer, 
but,  unless  the  suckers  were  strong  when  taken 
off,  they  miy  require  another  season's  growth 
before  blooming.  The  tuft  of  coloured  leaves  and 
the  flowers  which  follow  collectively  retain  their 
colour  for  many  weeks,  and  have  an  extremely 
pretty  and  distinct  appearance.  After  blooming 
treat  in  every  way  as  before,  so  as  to  encourage  the 
production  of  suckers,  retaining  the  old  stools  af.er 
the  first  are  removed,  as  they  will  generally  make 
a  second  growth  ;  this  is  the  more  necessary,  as 
these  Nidulariums  increase  slowly. 

Species. —  N.  spectabile  has  stout  recurved 
leaves,  reddish  purple  at  the  tips  with  grejish 
white  bands  on  the  under  side.  Flowers  violet, 
produced  in  a  dense  mass.  A  native  of  Brazil 
N.  Scheremetieuii. — This  is  a  larger  grower  than 
some  of  the  genus,  attaining  a  diameter  of 
18  inches  or  20  inches ;  inner  leaves  bright  red; 
Ilowers  purple  and  white.  Brazil.  N.  Liurenti. — 
L^^aves  spotted  dark  brown  on  a  green  ground 
colour  ;  flowers  dull  purple.  From  South  America. 
N.  Innocenti. — Outer  leaves  stout  and  broad,  dark 
dull  green  above,  red  beneath  ;  centre  leaves  orange 
colour ;  flowers  white.  Brazil.  N.  Meyendorffi. — 
A  strong  growing  species  with  larger  leaves  than 
some  of  the  family  ;  spiny  on  the  edges,  inner 
leaves  crimson  ;  flowers  bluish  purple.  Brazil. 
N.  cyaneum.  —  This  species  has  comparatively 
large  leaves,  20  inches  long,  green  ground  colour 
spotted  with  brown,  under  surface  banded  with 
greyish  white ;  flowers  reddish  violet  with  deep 
red  bracts.  Brazil.  N.  fulgens. — A  compact 
growing  kind,  outer  leaves  deep  green,  inner  ones 
red  ;  violet  coloured  flowers.    Braz-l. 

Insects. — The  texture  of  the  leaves  of  Nidula- 
riums is  so  hard,  that  they  do  not  afford  food  for 
many  insects,  but  both  brown  and  white  scale  will 
live  on  them,  for  which  sponging  is  the  best 
remedy.  T.  Baines. 

Lapageria  alba  —A  fine  specimen  of  this 
handsome  climber  may  now  be  seen  in  the  con- 
servatory at  Glenlee  Park,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  George  Maxwell.  It  was  planted 
in  the  spiing  of  1880,  and  has  grown  so  luxuriantly 
since,  that  it  has  already  covered  the  entire  side 
of  the  house  on  which  it  is  trained  It  flowers 
profusely,  and  when  in  bloom  is  a  plant  well 
worth  seeing.  The  secret  of  success  in  this  case 
seems  to  be  a  suitable  compost,  ample  drainage, 
and  a  genial  atmosphere  during  the  growing  sea- 
son. Rain  water  only  is  used  for  watering  it.  The 
roof  of  the  house  is  glazed  with  a  glass  which 
breaks  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but  at  the  same 
time  admits  plenty  of  light,  much  more  than  if 
shading  were  used.  The  compost  in  which  it  is 
planted  is  peat,  got  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  a 
small  quantity  of  charcoal,  broken  bricks  and 
silver  sand  in  lumps  like  eggs  being  scattered 
throughout  it  to  keep  the  whole  sweet  and  porous. 


The  method  taken  to  keep  insect  enemies  in  check 
is  careful  sponging  with  some  insecticide  and 
syringing  on  clear  days,  getting  well  under  the 
leaves.  Green  fly  is  the  most  troublesome,  attacking 
as  it  does  the  points  of  the  young  shoots,  from 
which  it  must  be  carefully  removed  by  means  of 
the  sponge. —L. 

NEW  AMARYLLISE.S. 

As  the  season  advances  different  types  and  varie- 
ties of  the  Amaryllis  develop  themselves  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  collection  at  Chelsea,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  trace  their  parentage,  and  to  com- 
pare what  we  know  of  the  older  varieties  with 
those  now  being  produced.  The  names  Amaryllis 
and  Hippeastrum  soem  to  be  given  to  them  in- 
discriminately, and  ordinary  cultivators  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  where  the  one  genus  leaves  off  and 
the  other  begins.  Dean  Herbert  seems  to  class 
the  whole  under  Hippeastrum.  He  says  the  first 
institution  of  the  genus  Amaryllis  was  by  Linn;i;as 
in  17^7,  and  that  the  name  was  given  to  Bella- 
donna only,  Amaryllis  being  the  Belladonna  of 
\'irgil,  and  proverbial  for  loveliness.  Hippeastrum 
differs  from  Amaryllis  Belladonna  in  having — I,  a 
hollow  scape ;  2,  black  shelly  seeds  ;  3,  seed-i  not 
bursting  the  capsule  prematurely  ;  i,  the  o'jlique 
mouth  of  tube  abbreviated  on  the  under.cide  by  the 
deeper  incision  of  the  perianth;  5,  the  fourfold  in- 
stead of  alternate  insertion  ;  C,  the  fourfold  in- 
stead of  alternate  length  of  the  filaments  ;  7,  the 
nectarious  beard  or  screen  in  several  species  ;  8, 
the  germ  sloped  from  the  peduncle ;  9,  the  tube 
sloped  from  the  germen ;  10,  the  constriction  of 
germen  in  the  middle  :  11,  the  capsule  widest  in- 
stead of  narrowest  as  its  base ;  12,  the  flowers 
accompanjing  or  following  instead  of  preceling 
the  leaves  ;  l.'J,  the  growth  of  the  leavps  being 
vernal  instead  of  autumnal ;  14,  the  plants  being 
occidental  instead  of  African.  As  a  rule,  the 
flowers  follow  or  accompany  the  leaves,  but  in 
some  cases  the  flowers  precede  the  foliage,  as 
in  H.  pardinum.  This  species  is  iaterestirg 
from  its  being  the  pollen  -  bearing  parent  of 
the  first  hybrid  Amaryllis  raised  in  Messrr'. 
Veitch's  nursery.  It  is  no  2:reat  beauty  itselP, 
although  some  of  the  normal  forms  of  it  are 
rather  pretty.  The  flowers  are  densely  spotted, 
but  have  no  tube.  By  using  the  pollen  on  the 
handsome  varietal  form,  A.  Ackermanni  pul- 
cherrima,  Mr.  Seden  produced  three  very  fine 
garden  varieties,  viz..  Brilliant,  Chelsoni,  and  ma- 
culata.  Chelsoni  is,  I  think,  the  best  of  the  three ; 
it  is  a  very  handsome  variety,  but  does  not  make 
a  very  stately  plant.  The  stem  is  usually  not 
more  than  a  foot  high,  surmounted  with  two 
flowers  6.1  inches  across,  of  a  slightly  spotted 
reddish  crimson  colour.  This  variety  is  an  excel- 
lent representative  of  the  varieties  that  have  short 
tubes.  I  have  been  comparing  the  flowers  of  it 
with  those  of  John  Heal,  a  variety  certificated 
two  years  ago.  The  flowers  of  John  Heal  were  of 
the  same  width,  creamy  white,  with  the  centre  of 
the  segments  crimson,  and  a  greenish  star.  The 
last  named  is  the  best  formed  flower,  but  Chelsoni 
is  not  far  behind  it.  There  are  numerous  very 
striking  varieties  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  collection  of 
the  long-tubed  type.  They  do  not,  however,  seem 
to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  censors  appointed 
to  adjudicate  on  the  merits  of  these  flowers.  A 
very  fine  one  exhibited  at  South  Kensington, 
and  also  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park,  was  passed  over.  There  are  two  at 
present  ia  flower  at  treat  Gearies — viz.  Lady 
Musgrave  and  Princess  Beatrice,  both  raised  in 
the  Chelsea  Nursery,  though  not  so  well  known  as 
they  ought  to  be.  Tliey  have  produced  three 
scapes  from  one  bulb,  and  six  flowers  on  a  scape. 
The  segments  form  a  narrow  tube  and  reflex 
considerably,  forming  quite  a  distinct  type  of 
flower.  Queen  Victoria  and  Alexandra,  two  very 
lovely  varieties  of  this  type,  raised  a  good  many 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Baxter,  are  both  in  flower  with 
us.  They  would  certainly  not  now  gain  certifi- 
cates, although  I  believe  that  the  first-named 
sort  obtained  one  about  a  decade  ago.  They  are 
flaked  with  rose  or  rosy  red  on  a  white  ground. 
Probably  they  are  both  seedlings  from  marginata 
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or  grandiflora.  We  also  grow  another  very  bril- 
liant variety  raised  by  Mr.  Baxter,  and  named 
by  him  Keizeri.  In  foliage  and  flower  it  is  quite 
distinct,  the  latter  being  a  deep  blood-crimson 
and  4:\  inches  across;  the  petals,  being  wavy  or 
twisted,  add  to  the  interest  belonging  to  this 
variety. 

PUBE  WHITE  FORMS  ate  Open  to  much  im- 
provement. Although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Duchess  of  Connaught,  which  I  saw  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  nursery  a  few  days  ago,  has  many  good 
points,  it  flowers  in  a  very  small  state,  the 
flowers  being  pure  white,  of  good  substance,  and 
well  formed.  Of  course  in  comparison  with  such 
magnificent  flowers  as  John  Heal  there  is  much 
room  for  improvement,  but  the  material  with 
which  to  eflEect  this  improvement  is  not  very 
readily  obtained.  The  late  Mr.  Pearce  discovered 
an  Amaryllis  in  Peru,  which  he  sent  home  to  the 
Chelsea  Nursery,  describing  it  as  the  finest  of  all 
the  species  he  had  ever  met  with,  a  description 
which  was  fully  realised  when  the  plant  flowered. 
It  was  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  1869,  when 
the  King  of  the  Belgians  visited  the  gardens  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  was  named  in 
compliment  to  him  A.  (Hippeastrum)  Leopoldi. 
It  received  from  the  Society  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate, and  also  a  special  certificate.  The  flowers 
of  this  original  species  measured  fully  7  inches 
across.  It  had  six  broad  obovate  perianth  seg- 
ments, forming  a  rounded  symmetrical  flower.  Since 
that  time  all  the  large  broadly  opened  flowers 
which  we  have  have  been  raised,  and  all  of  them 
can  be  traced  to  Leopoldi.  Could  we  obtain  a 
pure  white  specific  form  in  shape  and  tezture  like 
Leopoldi,  a  marvellous  revolution  would  take  place 
amongst  the  light-coloured  varieties.  As  it  is, 
there  are  some  good  light-coloured  sorts;  the  large 
finely  formed  flower,  named  Madonna,  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Veitch,  was  overlooked  by  the  'com- 
mittee at  South  Kensington,  although  the  same 
plant  gained  the  highest  award  given  to  new 
flowers  the  day  following  by  the  Koyal  Botanic 
Society,  and  well  it  deserved  that  award,  being 
very  distioct  from  any  other  variety  in  the  same 
class,  and  superior  to  any  other  in  form  and  size 
of  flowers.  The  plant  had  two  stems  from  one 
bulb,  22  inches  high,  and  there  were  two  flowers  on 
each.  The  flowers,  which  are  large  and  finely 
formed,  are  creamy-white  in  colour  with  a  few 
crimson  flakes  and  lines.  In  judging  the  merits 
of  a  new  flower,  it  is  not  quite  right  to  compare  a 
light  variety  with  a  dark  one  and  qaietly  pass  it 
by  because  it  does  not  compare  favourably  in  size 
and  form  with  flowers  belonging  altogether  to 
another  class,  A  white  Amaryllis  would  yet  be 
worth  a  certificate,  even  although  behind  Chel- 
soni  in  size  and  form. 

The  culture  of  the  Amaryllis  is  now  being 
better  understood  than  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago ;  the  bulbs  flower  sooner  from  seeds  and  the 
propagation  is  more  rapid.  This  of  course 
follows  naturally,  although  even  in  the  matter  of 
propagation,  some  sorts  are  much  slower  than 
others.  Keizeri,  for  instance,  wtich  I  have  had 
for  nearly  ten  years,  grows  well,  and  is  now  in 
flower,  a  strong  vigorous  plant,  but  it  has  never 
given  off  a  single  young  plant.  Other  varieties 
have  been  grown  for  three  and  four  years  and 
have  made  no  increase.  The  offsets  should  not  be 
removed  from  the  parent  bulb  until  they  are  of 
good  size,  and  can  be  detached  readily  with  plenty 
of  roots  adhering  to  them.  No  offsets  should  be 
removed  daring  the  growing  period.  Allow  them 
to  remain  until  potting  time  in  the  early  part  of 
January.  In  order  to  grow  the  plants  well  they 
ought  to  have  a  house  to  themfelves.  and  the  pots 
should  be  plunged  in  a  bed  of  tan.  They  will  tuc- 
ceed  well  in  a  vinery,  where  the  good  old  system 
of  making  a  bed  of  leaves  and  manure  insiae  the 
house  is  adopted.  When  the  bulbs  are  potted, 
they  can  be  plunged  on  this  hotbed,  but  care  must 
be  taken  to  see  that  the  heat  is  net  too  great.  Tbe 
heat  of  the  vinery  would  be  about  from  45®  to  rA}° 
to  bpgin  with,  and  this  is  just  the  tempera- 
ture for  the  Amaryllis,  The  increasing  heat  and 
moi.^ture  a^  the  season  advances  will  s-uit  the 
requirements    of    the    bulbs,    and    by  the    time 


the  leaves  of  the  Vines  have  covered  the  roof 
many  of  the  Amaiyllises  will  be  in  flower.  Rt- 
moving  them  into  the  greenhouse  during  their 
flowering  period  does  them  no  harm,  but  they 
require  more  heat  again  during  the  months  of 
June  and  July  while  making  their  tecond  growth. 
They  like  a  little  peat  added  to  the  potting  soil, 
which  should  be  good  sandy  loam,  with  a  fifth 
part  of  rotten  stable  manure  added  to  it.  During 
the  growing  period  water  must  be  applied  with 
care,  especially  during  the  early  stages,  before  the 
roots  have  grown  much.  At  no  time  should  they 
have  any  manure  water.  The  resting  period,  too. 
is  almost  as  important  as  the  growing  period  ;  they 
require  a  decided  period  of  rest,  and  this  is  during 
the  four  last  months  of  the  year.  At  that  time  they 
require  no  water,  suflicient  moisture  being  stored 
up  in  the  bulbs  to  last  them  until  the  end  of 
January.  Water  very  sparingly  or  not  at  all  till 
the  leaves  appear ;  and  even  then  once  a  week 
will  be  sufficient  if  the  pots  are  plunged, 

J.  Douglas. 

PLANTING  OUT   T^  POT  CULTURE. 

This  is  a  subject  of  some  importance  to  both  gar- 
deners and  their  employers,  so  far  as  regards  the 
culture  of  many  kinds  of  greenhouse  and  stove 
plants  in  which  they  are  interested.  The  pot 
system  of  growing  plants  may  be  described  as  a 
restrictive  one,  in  which  the  plants  cultivated  are 
confined  at  their  roots  to  pots  by  the  shifting-on 
process,  and  the  planting-out  system  is  one  which 
permits  of  free  growth.  This  is  not  a  new  ques- 
tion ;  it  has  been  dealt  with  long  ago  under  the 
head  of  the  one -shift  system,  which  virtually 
means  planting  out.  The  only  objection  to  the 
system  is  that  it  is  too  favourable  for  growth,  and 
renders  plants  inconveniently  large  for  most 
people's  space  and  means,  A  plant  in  the  open 
ground  or  in  the  border  of  a  well-managed  ccn- 
servatory  grows  fast,  acquires  a  rich  deep  green 
healthy  coU-ur,  and  produces  its  flowers  and  fruit 
as  soon  as  it  has  arrived  at  the  proper  age ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  same  kind  of  plant,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  managed  by  tlie  same  grower, 
but  kept  in  a  pot  and  subjected  to  a  course  of 
shifting,  although  it  may  be  healthy  at  first,  soon 
ceases  growing,  and  becomes  yellow,  lean,  and 
starved.  This  latter  is  the  condition  of  numbers 
of  large  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  many  gar- 
dens, and  has  given  anxiety  to  many  a  cultivator. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  still  far  too  much  the  practice 
to  attempt  the  culture  in  pots  of  plants  that 
should  be  planted  out.  One  has  only  to  look  at 
the  pot  specimens,  in  many  gardens  and  at  shows, 
of  such  subjects  as  the  Stephanotis,  Camellia, 
Clerodendron,  Dipladenia,  Ipoma'a,  AUamanda, 
and  Passiflora,  &c.,  to  see  how  far  the  system  is 
adhered  to,  to  notice  how  such  plants  are  excelled 
by  good  planted-out  specimens  when  thete  are 
found,  Someof  themostremarkableplantsof  these 
named,  as  regards  health  and  floweriog  quality, 
have  been  planted  out.  Bougainvilleas  and  Ste- 
phanotis, which  I  once  saw  at  Lord  Wimborne's. 
in  Dorset,  growing  in  the  border  and  having  head 
room  on  the  rafters  of  the  roof,  were  simply  mag- 
nificent some  years  ago  under  Mr.  Dick's  manage- 
ment, and  I  have  rarely  seen  such  clusters  of 
Stephanotis  as  I  saw  there,  quantities  of  which 
were  cut  for  sending  to  London.  LTnless  tbe 
plants  must  necessarily  be  portable,  and  therefore 
kept  in  pots,  it  is  the  wisest  plan  to  plant  out 
either  in  small  pits,  to  which  the  roots  will  be  con- 
fined, or  in  the  borders,  inside  if  possitJe;  but 
many  greenhouse  and  intermediate  subjects  will 
thrive  well  with  their  roots  quite  outside  the 
house,  like  Vines,  I  once  had  some  of  the  fine 
Acacia  Riceana,  Fuchsias,  Rbynchospermums,  and 
Miltonias  in  the  country  growing  in  this  way,  and 
have  now  AUamandas,  Clerodendronp,  Camellias, 
and  Stephanoti.*,  &c.,  which  fehow  what  planting 
out  can  accomplish. 

Camellias, — A  remarkable  case  of  Camellia 
culture  came  under  my  observation  that  bears  on 
this  question.  For  some  years  the  plants— pretty 
old  ones  mo^^tof  them — had  been  grown  in  tubs. 
While  the  plants  were  young  and  had  root  room 
they  grew  freely,  and   reached  a  tolerable  size ; 


a  large  house  on  the  ridge-and-furrow  principle. 
and  glazed  with  rough  obscured  glass,  had  been 
provided  for  them ;  but  in  the  end  they  grew  so 
stunted  and  poor,  that  somethirg  had  to  be  done 
with  them,  and  they  were  planted  out  in  a  pre- 
pared border  of  light  loam  and  peat.  I  did  not 
see  them  till  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  when 
I  did,  I  should  not  have  recognised  the  same 
trees,  they  were  so  greatly  altered  and  improved. 
This  collection,  and  the  quantity  of  blooms  it 
has  borne,  has  often  been  commented  on  in  the 
gardening  press.  On  one  occa&ion  I  planted  a 
small  plant  of  AUamanda  out  of  a  3-inch  pot  into 
an  18-inch  one,  and  the  year  following  into  a 
much  larger  one,  a  tub,  in  fact,  deeply  plunged 
in  the  border,  and  in  two  years  it  had  covered 
the  space  (20  feet  by  4  feet)  allotted  to  it.  More 
room  was  given  it,  and  it  now  extends  40  feet  in 
a  broad  even  arch,  and  flowers  famously  for 
months  in  succession.  It  is,  indeed,  mere  waste 
of  time  potting  climbers  and  other  permanent 
plants  that  are  wanted  to  cover  walls  and  rafters. 
Plant  them  out  in  a  temperature  that  suits  them, 
give  them  the  room  they  require  and  light  and  air, 
and  something  is  radically  wrong  with  the  man- 
agement if  they  do  not  succeed.  I  saw  lately  a 
plant  of  Clematis  indivisa  lobata  covering  the  roof 
of  alow  span-roofed  house  that  was  a  sight  to  be 
seen— the  growth  of  two  shoit  years.  The  flowers 
were  in  thousands,  and  the  plant  was  planted  out 
on  the  floor.  This  is  the  way  to  grow  this  plant  to 
have  it  in  perfection.  At  the  same  place  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  planted-out  Stephanotis  was 
aUo  to  be  seen  ;  perhaps  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful examples  of  culture  in  the  country. 

HOAV  TO    PLANT     AND     TRAIN.  —  Bush    plants, 

like  Camellias  and  the  splendid  Luculia  gratissima 
(which  will  only  thrive  planted  out),  need  very 
little  attention,  except  that  the  last  wants  spurring 
close  in  every  winter;  but  they  must  have  agood  bed 
of  soil  about  2  feet  deep,  thoroughly  well  drained, 
to  grow  in.  Each  bush  may  be  bricked  in  by 
itself  if  needful;  but  all  should  be  levelled  up 
full,  so  as  to  prevent  evaporation  from  the  sides  of 
the  divisions.  The  Lapageria  is  a  plant  that  can- 
not be  grown  successfully  for  long,  unless  it  be 
planted  out,  and  the  way  it  will  stand  out  under 
such  condition  is  suflicient  to  show  anyone,  con- 
trary to  common  opinion,  what  an  easy  plant  it  is 
to  grow.  When  a  greenhouse  or  stove  bed  camot 
all  be  filled  up  with  suitable  soil  for  the  roots  of 
plants,  the  subjects  planted  out  must  be  confined 
to  limited  space ;  and  a  good  and  ready  way  of 
doing  this  is  to  divide  a  square  space  off  by  means 
of  flags  or  slates  set  on  edge,  packed  round  the 
outside,  and  filled  in  with  suitable  soil.  This 
enables  one  to  know  always  where  the  roots  are, 
and,  should  the  plants  have  to  be  shifted  at  any 
time,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  pull  the  flags  away 
and  get  the  ball  of  roots  out  intact.  Bricks  may 
be  used  as  well,  but  they  must  be  set  in  mortar. 
Two  feet  of  soil  is  a  good  depth  for  most  sub- 
jects, including  3  inches  of  drainage,  but  more 
will  do  no  harm  in  the  case  of  gross-grow- 
ing trees.  In  lofty  conservatories,  planting 
out  in  the  oj^en  border  is  the  best  plan.  Under 
such  circumstances  a  seedling  plant  of  Acacia 
Riceana,  one  of  the  finest  of  cool  house  climbers, 
will  grow  no  feet  in  a  few  years,  and  extend  toler- 
ably in  proportion.  The  strong  growing  Fuchsias 
(pendulous  kinds  are  best)  will  grow  even  faster, 
to  20  feet  or  30  feet,  and  may^  be  pruned  in  annually 
like  Vines,  with  the  certainty  that  each  year  the 
i^ide  shoots  will  grow  4  feet  or  5  feet,  droop  grace- 
fully down,  and  bloom  profusely.  The  Tacsonia 
Van  Volsemi  will  cover  a  large  roof  in  two  years, 
and  by  planting  several  plants  at  opposite  points, 
the  largest  building  may  be  covered  with  it  in  one 
year,  and  it  is  sure  to  flower.  The  Mar6chal  Niel 
Rose,  where  it  succeeds,  and  the  Gloiie  de  Dijon 
grow  almost  as  fast  under  glass,  and  so  does  the 
Cheshunt  Hybrid.  The  common  Heliotrope  rushes 
up  in  a  year  to  the  top  of  a  rafter  and  lives  for 
years.  Jasminum  grandiflorum,  white  and  scented, 
grows  fast  also,  and  the  Clerodendron  P>alfouri 
and  the  Stephanotis  ramble  and  grow  almost  faster 
than  one  can  find  time  to  train  and  attend  to 
them.      But  all    depends   on    planting  out   and 
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finding  room  for  the  tops  and  a  free,  sweet  soil 
for  the  roots.  W. 

LATH  BLINDS  FOR  SHADING. 

Mr  Baines  in  writing  upon  this  subject  (p.  261) 
says :  "  Those  who  are  not  satisiied  with  plants 
badly  grown  require  nothing  more  than  a  sight  of 
these  blinds  to  be  deterred  from  using  them" — a 
statement  evidently  unfair,  as  no  one  can  judge  of 
the  merits  of  any  garden  appliance  without  giv- 
ing it  a  trial.  The  real  cause  for  these  lath  blinds 
being  but  little  used  lies,  in  the  first  place,  in  the 
fact  that  not  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  English 
gardeners  know  anything  about  them,  and  in 
their  cost  which  is  great  as  compared  with  other 
kinds  of  shading.  When  their  merits  come  to 
be  widely  known,  there  will  in  all  probability 
be  a  great  demand  for  them,  and  then  they 
may  be  perhaps  manufactured  at  a  rate  which 
will  place  them  within  reach  of  all.  It  is 
just  the  same  with  these  claies  as  with 
cloches,  which  were  largely  and  universally 
used  in  France  at  a  time  when  they  were 
scarcely  known  in  this  country,  bat  when  their 
merits  became  recognised  and  the  demand  for 
them  increased,  they  were  quickly  offered  at  about 
half  the  price  at  which  they  were  obtainable  pre- 
viously. Jlr.  Baines  assumes  that  plants  become 
drawn  and  weak  under  these  lath  blinds,  and 
mentions  Orchids  as  being  likely  to  suffer  by 
their  use ;  he  will  therefore  probably  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  Messrs.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  who 
are  perhaps  the  largest  Orchid  growers  in  Europe, 
think  so  highly  of  them,  that  they  are  using 
them  largely  and  intend  adopting  them  for 
the  whole  of  their  glass  erections  which  require 
shading.  Some  of  the  finest  collections  of  Orchids 
I  ever  saw  were  grown  under  this  form  of  shading 
and  when  I  mention  Yandas  8  feet  high  with 
foliage  as  lustrous  and  green  as  that  of  a  Laurel 
down  to  the  base,  Miltonias  4  feet  through,  perfect 
in  leafage  and  bloom,  Cattleya  Skinneri  with  up- 
wards of  300  blooms,  not  made-up  plants,  but 
iona-fide  specimens  grown  on  from  single  im- 
ported pieces,  and  other  kinds  of  proportionate 
dimensions,  I  think  that  your  correspondent 
will  admit  that  such  results  could  scarcely  have 
been  achieved  unless  the  cultural  conditions  were 
about  perfect. 

The  plants  grown  by  the  Paris  market  gardeners 
would  compare  favourably  with  those  cultivated 
by  our  own  market  growers,  and  yet  around  Paris 
these  lath  blinds  are  preferred  to  all  other  kinds 
of  shading.  The  nurserymen  and  nearly  all  private 
growers  employ  them,  and  one  sees  some  excellent 
examples  of  plant  culture  under  them.  The  fact 
is,  these  blinds  admit  more  light  than  would  at 
first  sight  be  supposed,  for,  although  no  light  can, 
of  course,  pass  through  wood,  this  disadvantage  is 
compensated  for  by  the  space  between  each  lath, 
through  which  light  and  even  sun  rays,  naturally 
much  broken  in  force,  can  pass ;  indeed,  my  im- 
pression always  has  been  that  plants  shaded  by 
the  claies  get  more  light  and  draw  less  than  when 
any  other  material  is  used,  except  perhaps  net- 
ting. 

I  have  used  them  for  almost  every  kind  of  plant 
requiring  shading,  and  never,  as  far  as  I  could  per- 
ceive, with  ill  effects.  I  have  used  them  for 
Orchids,  Camellias,  stove  plants,  Ferns,  and  pro- 
pagating houses,  and  found  them  of  great  service 
for  frames,  as  they  are  not  easily  moved  by  wind, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  trouble  about  putting  them 
nnder  cover  or  drying  them  in  wet  weather.  Mr. 
Baines  says  that  "  on  the  Continent,  where  these 
lath  blinds  are  in  use,  there  are  not  so  many  days 
on  which  the  sun  is  obscured  as  in  our  fitful  cli- 
mate," from  which  I  infer  that  he  considers  them 
as  being  necessarily  fixtures— as,  of  course,  a 
movable  shade  would  never  be  let  down  on  dull 
days.  But,  except  in  the  case  of  lofty  structures, 
they  can  and  are  fixed  so  as  to  afford  immense 
facilities  for  regulating  the  amount  of  light  and 
Bun  admitted  to  the  inmates  of  the  structure  on 
which  they  are  fixed.  The  usual  plan  is  to  fix 
two  pulleys,  some  6  feet  or  8  feet  apart,  at  the  top 
of  the  rafters.  The  cord  is  then  attached  to  the 
iron  which  carries  each  pulley,  passes  underneath 


the  blind,  and  up  outside  through  the  pulley.  The 
attendant,  taking  the  ends  of  the  two  cords  in  his 
hands,  has  perfect  command  over  the  blind. 

By  thus  fixing  the  blinds  in  panels  as  it  were 
one  has  the  option  of  shading  any  particular  por- 
tion of  the  structure  at  once,  which  anyone  who 
has  much  to  do  with  plant  culture  under  glass 
will  acknowledge  to  be  a  great  convenience,  for 
it  frequently  happens  that  some  plants  would 
enjoy  the  sun  a  little  longer  in  the  morning  and 
would  like  it  admitted  to  them  again  early  in  the 
afternoon,  whilst  others  might  only  need  to  have 
a  little  shade  during  the  hour  or  two  which  nearest 
border  on  midday.  In  the  case  of  houses  where 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants  is  grown  the 
advantages  thus  obtained  are  necessarily  very  great, 
as  by  the  ordinary  roller  blind  arrangement  either 
the  whole  house  must  be  shaded  or  be  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun.  As  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned,  the  one  great  bar  to  the  free  use 
of  these  lath  blinds  is  the  first  cost,  which,  unless 
they  can  be  offered  more  cheaply  than  at  present 
is  likely  to  hinder  trade  and  market  growers  gene- 
rally from  using  them.  If  I  remember  rightly,  they 
could  not  be  had  for  less  than  3s.  per  square  yard, 
so  that  to  fit  up  a  house  100  feet  long  would  re- 
quire a  considerable  outlay.  But  the  extra  cost 
would  be  saved  in  no  very  great  length  of  time,  for 
with  a  little  attention  in  the  way  of  repairs  and 
an  occasional  coat  of  paint,  they  will  last  a  life- 
time, and  they  may  be  made  to  lower  the  cost  of 
firing  very  materially.  Fixed  as  above  described, 
they  are  not  liable  to  be  blown  out  of  place  in 
rough,  wintry  weather,  and  let  down  at  night  they 
keep  out  several  degrees  of  frost ;  and  whereas  in 
the  case  of  canvas  the  blind  is  often  so  stifliy  frozen 
in  the  morning  that  it  cannot,  if  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, be  drawn  up  until  thawed,  the  lath  blinds 
can  be  removed  at  daybreak,  no  matter  what  the 
weather  may  be,  barring  of  course  a  deep  fall  of 
snow.  I  feel  sure  that  those  who  once  use  these 
blinds  will  prefer  them  to  other  forms  of  shading. 

J.   COENHILL. 


COTTAGE  GARDEN  SOCIETIES. 

The  distbieution  of  seeds  is  a  proper  and, 
indeed,  necessary  step  in  the  case  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  of  cottage  garden  so- 
cieties, and  the  more  isolated  the  locality  the 
greater  the  want  of  some  such  help,  for  cot- 
tagers have  few  opportunities  and  less  means 
of  securing  improved  varieties  of  vegetables.  They 
often  devote  both  time  and  space  to  inferior  sorts, 
because  they  either  do  not  know  that  there  are 
better  kinds  to  be  had,  or  they  are  unable  to  pur- 
chase them.  What  is  wanted  is  a  moderate  outlay 
on  new  and  improved  varieties,  the  selection  being 
made  by  competent  individuals,  and  the  proceeds 
to  be  distributed  amongst  the  cottagers  who  take 
part  in  exhibiting.  Take,  for  example,  the  Po- 
tato. Amongst  the  newer  varieties  likely  to  be 
popular  we  may  mention  Covent  Garden  Perfec- 
tion ;  one  bushel  of  this,  or,  indeed,  any  other 
variety,  of  Potato  would  suffice  for  rather  a 
large  district,  sufiicient  quantities  being  distributed 
to  enable  the  recipients  to  make  a  fair  start. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  Peas.  Such  sorts  as 
Advancer  and  Pride  of  the  Market  are  only 
likely  to  be  known  to  but  few,  yet  they  are 
cottagers'  varieties  par  ej'ceUence.  As  they  only 
grow  about  2  feet  high,  they  do  not  require  long 
sticks;  moreover,  they  are  both  excellent  in  flavour 
and  good  croppers.  The  Kidney  Bean  is  another 
vegetable  that  may  well  be  taken  in  hand.  No 
one  could  wish  to  say  a  word  against  the  cropping 
qualities  of  the  Scarlet  Runner,  but  the  getting 
sticks  to  support  it  entails  expense,  and  even 
then  they  are  often  difficult  to  get.  This  trouble 
might  be  avoided  if  cottagers  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  grow  the  dwarf  form  of  this  Bean.  It  is 
therefore  desirable  that  they  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  it  by  having  the  seed  distributed 
amongst  them  ;  and  as  this  class  of  cultivators 
requires  something  obviously  good  to  induce  them 
to  take  kindly  to  it,  I  should  suggest  that  the 
sort  known  as  Canadian  Wonder  be  selected 
for  that  purpose ;  it  is  a  great  cropper  and  pro- 
duces   edible    pods     of     extraordinary    length. 


The  vegetables  just  named  and  other  improved 
varieties  that  could  be  selected  would  not  only 
awaken  fresh  interest  in  small  gardens,  but  in- 
crease their  produce. 

Phizes.  —  These  induce  cottagers  to  take 
greater  pride  in  their  gardens,  and,  such  being  the 
case,  unsuitable  prizes  should  not  be  offered. 
What  I  mean  is  that  prizes  should  not  be  offered 
for  anything  which  is  not  adapted  or  necessary  for 
the  consumption  of  a  cottager's  family.  The 
offering  of  prizes  in  the  middle  of  August  for 
Celery,  Leeks,  and  Parsnips  I  think  a  mistake, 
that  being  an  inducement  to  expend  time  and 
space  on  subjects  that  are  not  seasonable.  In 
many  districts  there  is  a  lamentable  lack  of  use- 
ful fruit  in  cottage  gardens  even  where  there  is 
sufiicient  space  for  Strawberries,  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  and  Raspberries ;  more  encouragement 
should  therefore  be  given  in  the  shape  of  prizes 
for  these,  and  this  brings  me  to  a  very  important 
consideration,  viz  ,  the  extension  of  the  number  of 
prizes.  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  is  a  question  that 
seriously  affects  the  funds  of  societies,  but  it  must 
be  brought  forward  nevertheless.  Having  had  on 
many  occasions  opportunities  of  seeing  the  disap- 
pointment felt  by  exhibitors  when  no  prizes  have 
fallen  to  their  lot,  and  the  injurious  effects  it  had  on 
their  future  behaviour,  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge 
upon  those  who  frame  the  schedules  the  desira- 
bility of  offering  fourth  and  fifth  prizes  to  such 
subjects  as  Kidney  Beans,  Potatoes,  Peas,  Cab- 
bages, Cauliflowers,  Onions,  and  Broad  Beans,  and 
I  have  advocated  a  reduction  in  the  sums  given 
for  first  and  second  prizes,  and  an  addition  of  fourth 
and  fifth,  and,  in  the  case  of  Potatoes,  a  sixth 
prize,  because  I  found,  when  I  was  taking  part  in 
the  management  of  such  shows,  that  more  value 
was  set  on  the  name  of  getting  a  prize  than  on  its 
actual  value.  As  to  the  desirability  of  giving  certi- 
ficates or  commendations  of  any  kind,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  they  are  useless;  to  be  valued,  a  prize 
must  consist  of  coin  of  the  realm  or  its  equivalent. 
From  my  experience  I  am  convinced  that  large 
prizes  are  not  essential  to  the  success  of  a  show. 
Wherefour  prizes  are  allotted  to  any  one  subject,  the 
first  need  not  be  higher  than  is.  if  funds  are  low. 
Probably  only  those  who  have  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  management  of  such  institutions  can  realise 
the  amount  of  good  they  do.  Some  years  ago  I 
was  deputed  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  gardens  of  competing  cottagers  in 
several  parishes,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
state  that  the  intercourse  resulting  therefrom  was 
both  profitable  and  instructive ;  profitable,  because 
affording  an  opportunity  to  see  how  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  gardens  difficulties  had  been  over- 
come, and  results  obtained  that  did  honour  to 
their  cause,  because  accomplished  in  many  cases 
under  unfavourable  conditions ;  instructive,  be- 
cause these  visits  twice  a  j'ear  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  that  in  the  cottage  both  the 
strictest  integrity  and  morality  were  maintained 
more  generally  than  cottagers  are  accredited  with. 
The  gardens  of  exhibitors  should  be  inspected  the 
day  before  the  show,  and  to  accomplish  this  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  every  exhibitor  should  be 
compelled  to  send  in  his  entries  four  clear  days 
before  the  day  of  the  show.  J.  C.  C. 


GymnopBls  uniserlalis.— Few  annuals, 
at  least  among  composites,  when  the  small  amount 
of  trouble  connected  with  their  cultivation  is  taken 
into  account,  give  such  a  handsome  return  as  this 
Gymnopsis,  which  is  useful  alike  for  flower  garden 
and  mixed  border  decoration.  It  is  a  showy  and 
attractive  plant,  and  the  success  which  can  be  at- 
tained with  it  even  in  ordinary  garden  soil  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  it,  when  better  known,  a  great  and 
lasting  favourite.  It  was  first  introduced  into  this 
country  by  Drummond,  who  found  it  in  Texas,  and 
also  on  the  Mexican  plains,  and  it  is  as  yet  rare 
in  this  country.  Its  oval-shaped,  sharp-pointed 
leaves  are  very  minutely  and  prettily  dotted  on 
their  upper  surface,  and  densely  covered  beneath 
with  short  hairs.  The  flowers,  which  are  described 
as  having  an  odour  like  that  of  Jessamine,  are 
very  interesting  owing  to  the  rarity  of  the  occur- 
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rence  of  such  odours  in  this  family  of  plants. 
They  are  nearly  2  inches  in  diameter,  the  ray 
florets  being  large  and  of  a  beautiful  bright 
orange,  the  inner,  small,  closely  pressed  together, 
and  very  attractive.  Although  it  may  be  safely 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  open  about  the  be- 
ginning or  middle  of  April,  it  is  better  to  sow 
earlier  in  pots  under  glass  and  transplant  the 
seedlings  as  soon  as  strong  enough  to  handle.  As 
will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  description,  it 
might  easily  bsmistaken  for  a  dwarf  Sunflower. — 
D.  K. 

GARDEN    DESTROYERS. 

ANTS  AND  EMMETS. 
Veey  few,  if  any,  insects  have  attracted  more 
attention,  or  about  which  more  has  been  written, 
than  ants.  They  are  among  the  few  insects  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  where  they  are  most  appro- 
priately quoted  by  King  Solomon  as  patterns  cf 
industry  and  forethought.  They  are  also  alluded 
to  by  many  of  the  earliest  historians.  To  give 
anything  like  an  exhaustive  account  of  the-'e 
wonderful  Utile  insects  is  utterly  impossible  in  the 
space  at  my  disposal  in  The  Garden,  so  a  com- 
paratively very  cursory  article  must  suflSce.  Ants 
are  particularly  interesting  to  horticulturists,  not 
from  the  injuries  they  cause  to  plants  by  feeding 
on  them,  as  so  many  insects  do,  for  they  are  per- 
fectly harmless  in  this  respect,  but  from  their 
great  fondness  for  ripe  fruit  and  an  unpleasant 
habit  which  they  have  of  at  times  making  their 
nests  among  the  roots  of  plants  in  pots  or  in  the 
open  ground,  and  building  their  galleries  among 
their  stems,  which  usually  interferes  seriously  with 
the  growth  of  the  plants.  It  is  their  habit  of  at- 
tacking ripe  fruit  which  is  most  annoying  ;  some- 
times even  the  fiu't  which  they  have  merely 
passed  over  is  rendered  unpalatable.  In  vineries 
they  sometimes  are  very  destructive  in  attacking 
the  ripe  Grapes,  and  in  orchard  houses  Teaches 
and  Nectarines  suffer  in  the  same  manner.  In 
greenhouses  they  are  often  a  nuisance,  roaming 
over  everything  in  search  of  food,  which  usually 
consists  of  honey,  honeydew,  other  insects,  and 
animal  matter  generally.  In  gardens  they  are 
sometimes  hurtful  in  making  their  nests  at  the 
roots  of  plants  ;  in  lawns  they  are,  however,  use- 
ful to  a  certain  extent  in  destroying  grubs  and 
other  insects,  and  if  they  are  found  running  over 
a  plant  or  two  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  it  is  attacked 
by  aphides  or  scale  insects,  whose  presence  might 
have  remained  unnoticed  had  it  not  been  for  the 
ants,  who  are  thus  of  use  in  pointing  out  our  foes. 
The  lives,  therefore,  of  these  intelligent  little 
creatures  should  always  be  spared  unless  they  have 
taken  np  their  position  in  some  place  where  they 
are  really  troublesome. 

Ants'  nests. — Ants  are  often  very  difficult  to 
get  rid  of,  as  their  nests  are  frequently  made  in 
inaccessible  places,  such  as  under  the  flooring  of 
greenhouses,  &c  ,  and  they  enter  the  houses  by 
some  hole  or  crevice  which  is  so  small,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  reach  their  nests  without  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  ;  and  though  boiling  water 
and  some  insecticide  niiy  be  poured  into  the  en. 
trance,  so  little  reaches  the  nest,  that  the  majority 
(if  the  inmates  do  not  suffer  in  any  way.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  set 
traps,  such  as  bones  not  picked  quite  clean,  pieces 
of  sponge  soaked  in  treacle,  or  pieces  of  meat,  into 
which  the  ants  will  crowd,  when  the  baits  should 
be  dipped  into  boiling  water  or  have  the  water 
poured  over  them.  Ants  may  sometimes'be  driven 
away  by  pouring  petroleum,  sulphuric  acid,  or 
carbolic  acid,  diluted  with  ten  or  twelve  times 
its  weight  of  water,  into  the  entrance  of  their 
nests  or  about  their  haunts;  sprinkling  guano  or 
chloride  of  lime  is  also  useful.  If  the  nest  is 
among  the  roots  of  a  plant  in  a  pot,  both  pot  and 
plant  may  be  immersed  in  cold  water  for  five  or 
six  hours,  when  all  the  ants,  grubs,  and  eggs  will 
be  drowned.  When  the  nests  are  in  the  open 
ground  their  destruction  is  a  much  simpler  matter ; 
they  may  be  dug  up  and  thrown  into  boiling  water, 
or  merely  opened  and  boiling  water  poured  into 


them.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  was  much  annoyed 
with  ants'  nests  in  one  of  his  meadows,  found  that 
the  ants  were  very  easily  destroyed  by  opening 
the  nests  with  a  spade  and  pouring  in  a 
mixture  of  pearlash  and  liquid  manure,  of  about 
the  consistencyof  cream ;  if  the  pearlash  was  mixed 
with  water,  two  applications  were  necessary.  This 
would  be  a  useful  way  of  destroying  ants  in 
lawns.  If  the  nests  are  made  among  the  roots  of 
a  plant  in  the  open  ground,  which,  for  some  rea- 
son, cannot  be  disturbed,  a  good  way  of  removing 
them  is  to  place  an  inverted  garden-pot,  with  the 
hole  at  the  bottom  closed,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
nest,  and  keep  the  ground  about  the  nest  well 
watered.  The  ants  will  soon  leave  the  moist 
ground  and  make  their  nest  under  the  shelter  of 
the  pot,  when  they  can  be  easily  destroyed.  To 
prevent  ants  from  climbing  fruit  trees,  the  fol- 
lowing process  has  been  recommended  :  Scrape 
the  bark  in  a  ring  round  the  tree  2  inches  wide, 
and  chalk  this  smooth  ring  thoroughly,  which  will 
render  it  impassable  to  the  ants,  as  they  can  find 
no  footing  on  the  chalk,  or  make  a  line  of  gas- tar 
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lound  the  tree.  Of  coarse,  neither  of  these  plans 
woald  be  of  any  protection  to  trees  trained  against 
a  wall ;  and  in  the  case  of  espaliers,  the  stakes  to 
which  the  trees  are  attached  must  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  stems. 

INTELLIOENCE  OP  ANTS.— There  are  certainly 
no  insects,  nor  even  any  other  animal,  which  show 
anything  like  the  amount  of  intelligence  that  ants 
do.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  his  most  interesting 
work,  entitled  "  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps,"  says  : 
"  The  anthropoid  apes,  no  doubt,  approach  nearer 
to  man  in  bodily  structure  than  do  any  other  ani- 
mals ;  but  when  we  consider  the  habits  of  ants, 
their  social  organisation,  their  large  communities, 
and  elaborate  habitations,  their  roadways,  their 
possession  of  domestic  animals,  and  even,  in  some 
cases,  of  slaves,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
have  a  fair  claim  to  rank  next  to  man  in  the  scale 
of  intelligence,  and  Darwin,  in  his  "  Descent  of 
Man,"  speaks  of  an  ant's  brain  as  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  particles  of  matter  in  the 
world.  Some  writers  have  allowed  their  imagi- 
nation to  rather  run  away  with  them  when, 
in  alluding  to  the  care  that  ants  take  of  aphides, 
they  speak  of  ants  keeping  cows  and  goats  and 
mention  their  stables  and  cattle  lairs.  No  doubt 
aphides  are  often  found  in  ants'  nests  and  are 
carefully  tended  by  the  ants,  who   feed  on  the 


honeydew  which  they  secrete  ;  but  those  which 
are  found  underground  with  the  ants  belong  to 
one  of  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  species  which  feed 
on  the  roots  of  plants,  for  it  is  very  improbable 
that  an  aphis  which  lives  on  the  leaves  and  tender 
shoots  of  plants  should  be  able  to  live  and  secrete 
honeydew  when  deprived  of  its  food,  and  in  such 
unnatural  circumstances,  so  that  the  ants  would 
be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  killing  the  goose  which 
laid  the  golden  eggs  if  they  removed  such  aphides 
into  their  nests.  Ants,  however,  are  known  at 
times  to  build  a  covering  of  earth  over  aphides 
feeding  on  plants  near  their  nests,  and  to  collect 
and  store  with  great  care  the  eggs  of  aphides. 
Sir  J.  Lubbock  found  some  in  the  nests  of  Lasius 
liavus,  the  common  j  ellow  ant,  which  were  evidently 
not  the  eggs  of  any  subterranean  species,  for  he 
says,  "  Near  one  of  my  nests  of  Lasius  flavus,  in 
which  I  had  placed  some  of  the  eggs  in  question, 
was  a  glass  containing  living  specimens  of  several 
species  of  plants  commonly  found  on  or  aiound 
ants'  nests;  to  these  some  of  the  5  our  g  aphides  were 
brought  t>y  the  ants "  which  had  been  hatched 
from  these  eggs.  Besides  aphides  numerous  other 
insects  are  found  in  ants'  nests.  Andre,  a  French 
entomologist,  enumerates  581  species ;  many  of 
these,  however,  were  probably  only  accidental  in- 
mates of  the  nests.  One  of  the  springtails  (Pod- 
mida3)  is  sometimes  very  numerous  in  ants'  nests, 
and  so  is  a  kind  of  small  woodlouse  ;  both  these 
insects  are  blind,  and  Sir  J.  Lubbock  in  speaking 
of  them  says,  **  In  neither  of  these  cases  have  I 
ever  teen  an  ant  take  the  slightest  notice  of  either 
of  these  insects.  It  is  certain  that  the  ants  in- 
tentionally (if  I  may  so  say)  sanction  the  residence 
of  these  insects  in  their  nests ;  an  unauthorised 
interloper  would  be  at  once  killed.  I  have  there- 
fore ventured  to  suggest  that  these  insects  may 
perhaps  act  as  scavengers.  In  other  cases  the  as- 
sociation is  more  rlose,  and  the  ants  take  the 
greatest  care  of  their  guests.  It  appears  that 
many  of  these  insects  produce  a  secretion  which 
-crves  as  food  for  the  ants.  This  is  certainly  the 
case,  for  instance,  with  the  curious  blind  beetle, 
f  laviger,  which  appears  to  be  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  ants.  It  even  seems  to  have  lost  the 
power  of  feeding  itself;  at  any  rate  it  is  habitually 
fed  by  the  ants,  who  supply  it  with  nourishment 
as  they  do  one  another."  The  Clavigers  have  cer- 
tain hairs  at  the  base  of  their  wingcases  which 
the  ants  take  into  their  mouths  and  lick,  as  well 
as  the  whole  upper  surface  of  their  bodies,  with 
apparently  the  greatest  enjoyment. 

Anis'  DEPENDENTS — One  of  the  most  cnrious 
facts  in  regard  to  ants  is  that  some  species  are  in 
the  habit  of  using  individuals  of  other  species  as 
slaves.  They  steal  the  eggs  or  pupas,  the  ants 
bred  from  wliich  live  in  the  nest,  and  assist  in  the 
general  work  as  if  they  were  in  their  own  nest. 
A  Continental  species,  Polyergus  rufescens,  appears 
to  be  quite  dependent  on  their  slaves.  Sir  J, 
Lubbock  says  :  "  Even  their  bodily  structure  has 
undergone  a  change ;  the  mandibles  have  lost 
their  teeth  — deadly  weapons,  indeed,  but  useless 
except  for  war  ;  they  have  lost  the  greater  part  of 
their  instinct;  their  art— that  is,  the  power  of 
building  ;  they  show  no  care  for  their  young,  take 
no  part  in  providing  the  daily  supplies.  If  the 
colony  changes  the  situation  of  its  nest,  the 
masters  are  all  carried  on  the  backs  of  the  slaves 
to  the  new  one  ;  they  ha^e  even  lost  the  habit  of 
feeding.  We  have  no  ants  in  this  country  which 
store  grain,  but  in  warmer  lands,  even  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  there  are  harvesting  ants  which  collect 
grain.  Although  ants  are  so  fond  of  nectar,  there 
are  comparatively  few  flowers  from  which  they  can 
obtain  it.  Most  plants  are  provided  with  some 
arrangement  which  prevents  ants  from  wasting 
their  nectarines.  In  some  hairs  are  placed  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  ants  cannot  pass  them  ;  in 
others  the  leaves  form  a  collar  round  the  stem 
with  curved  surfaces,  over  which  the  ants  cannot 
climb.  Some  flowers  are  so  formed  that  ants, 
small  as  they  are,  cannot  reach  the  nectar.  Other 
plants  are  protected  by  viscid  secretions.  Most 
flowers  are  so  dependent  on  insects  for  their  fer- 
tilisation, that  some  protection  is  beneficial,  for  if 
robbed  of  their  honey  by  ants  they  would  not 
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attract  other  insects;  and  ants  are  very  unlikely 
to  transport  pollen  from  one  flower  to  another,  on 
account  of  their  diminutive  size,  their  compara- 
tively smooth  bodies  and  limbs,  to  which  pollen 
would  not  readily  adhere  and  their  being  unable, 
as  winged  insects  do,  to  pass  rapidly  from  flower 
to  flower. 

Intruders — Ants  have  a  wonderful  power  of 
recognising  the  inmates  of  Iheir  nest,  even  though 
it  may  contain  several  hundred  thousand.  This 
has  been  proved  by  placing  in  it  ants  of  the  same 
species  from  another  nett,  which  were  imme- 
diately attacked  and  killed  or  dragged  out  of  the 
nest,  showing  that  they  atonce  detected  strangers  ; 
and  ants  which  had  been  removed  from  a  nest 
were  restored  after  the  lapse  of  one  year  and  nine 
months,  and  were  evidently  recognised  as  friends. 
How  this  recognition  is  effected  is  at  present  a 
mystery.  How  ants  communicate  with  one 
another,  which  they  certainly  do,  is  also  uncertain : 
they  appear  to  be  quite  deaf  to  any  sounds  which 
we  can  hear,  and  we  cannot  hear  any  sounds 
which  they  produce,  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  deaf  or  mute.  It  is  evident  that 
their  sense  of  smell  is  acute,  and  that  they  are 
able  to  distinguish  some  odours  which  we  can. 
The  ants  are  a  very  numerous  family,  and  belong 
to  the  natural  order  Hjmenoptera  (membraneous 
winged)  which  also  contains  the  sawflies,  ichneu- 
mon flies,  bees,  and  wasps.  Ants  are  very  gene- 
rally distributed  over  the  world.  But  when  we 
hear  of  the  injuries  caused  by  white  ants  in 
tropical  countries,  it  should  always  be  remembered 
that  the  insects  alluded  to  are  not  really  ants,  but 
belong  to  quite  a  different  order,  Neuropteria  or 
nerve-winged,  and  are  nearly  allied  to  the  dragon- 
flies,  though  very  unlike  in  general  appearance. 
Ants  are  found,  as  many  insects  are,  in  a  fossil 
state.  In  one  of  the  tertiary  strata  on  the  Con- 
tincLt  no  less  than  83  different  species  have  been 
detected,  and  in  amber  many  species  have  been 
found.  Ants  may  be  considered  as  long-lived  in- 
sects, for  most  insects  are  supposed  to  live  only  a 
few  months  or  perhaps  a  year;  some,  indeed,  live 
only  in  the  perfect  state  a  few  hours  ;  whereas 
Sir  J .  Lubbock  had  some  individuals  of  the  common 
garden  ant  (Lasius  niger)  which  he  knew  were  more 
than  seven  years  old. 

Communities. — Ants,  like  bees  and  wasps,  live 
together  in  large  communities,  each  individual 
working  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  nest.  Be- 
sides the  males  and  females,  there  are  others 
called  neuters  or  workers,  which  are  really  females 
not  properly  developed  like  the  insects  just  men- 
tioned ;  these  workers  far  outnumber  the  males  and 
females.  Ordinary  nests  always  contain  one  or 
more  wingless  females,  but  towards  the  end  of 
summer,  there  are  many  hundreds  of  winged 
males  and  females,  which  on  a  suitable  day  all 
leave  the  nest  together  and  couple  in  the  air,  after 
which  the  males  soon  die,  and  the  females  either 
begin  (having  divested  themselves  of  wings  which 
are  no  longer  of  any  use  to  them)  to  form  a  new 
nest,  or  are  brought  back  to  the  old  one  by  the 
workers.  The  majority,  however,  probably  come 
to  an  untimely  end.  As  soon  as  the  female  or 
queen  lays  any  eggs  in  an  established  nest,  they 
are  immediately  removed  by  the  workers  who  are 
attending  upon  her  and  placed  in  certain  cham- 
bers in  the  nest.  They  are  very  small,  whitish, 
and  oval,  but  somewhat  bean-shaped.  The  grubs 
(fig.  8)  are  white  with  the  joints  of  the  body  well 
defined  ;  they  are  blind  and  legless,  and  are  most 
carefully  looked  after  and  fed  by  the  workets,  who 
carry  them  about  and  place  them  in  the  part  of 
the  nest  most  suitable  for  them,  in  fine  weather 
during  the  day  bringing  them  near  the  surface, 
replacing  them  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  nest 
towards  evening.  They  become  full  grown  in  about 
six  or  seven  weeks ;  they  then  spin  a  cocoon  round 
themselves,  within  which  they  become  chrysalides 
(fig.  9)  or  pupte.  It  is  these  cocoons  which  are 
commonly  called  ants'  eggs,  and  which  are  as  care- 
fully guarded  by  the  ants  as  the  grubs.  When  a 
nest  is  disturbed  the  first  thing  the  workers  do  is 
to  try  and  save  the  pupfe.  When  the  perfect  in- 
sect tries  to  emerge,  the  ants  do  all  they  can  to 
assist  it  in  getting  free  from  its  covering. 


Families. — The  ants  are  divided  into  three 
families— the  Formicidas,  Ponerida;,  and  Myrmi- 
cida3,  containing  20  species  indigenous  to  this 
country,  and  three  introduced  from  abroad  ;  those 
belonging  to  the  first  two  families  are  stinglesa, 
or  have  that  weapon  in  a  very  rudimentary  condi- 
tion; their  waists  are  composed  of  only  one  joint,  and 
their  chrysalides  or  pupre  are  enclosed  in  cocoons. 
The  Jlyrmicidic  are  armed  with  a  sting ;  their 
waists  are  composed  of  two  joints,  and  their  chry- 
salides are  merely  covered  with  a  thin  membrane. 
The  various  species  greatly  resemble  one  another 
in  general  form,  but  they  differ  much  in  size,  and 
each  possesses  peculiariiies  of  structure  which 
are  usually  very  well  marked.  In  all,  the  basal 
joint  of  the  antenna*  is  much  larger  than  any  of 
the  others,  being  sometimes  half  the  length  of  the 
antennie.  The  females  (figs,  lands)  are  the  largest 
members  of  the  community,  and  differ  from  the 
workers  not  only  in  having  wings,  but  also 
in  the  shape  of  their  bodies,  which  are  oval 
and  flattened,  and  much  larger  in  proportion. 
The  males  (figs.  2  and  6)  are  us-ually  considerably 
smaller  than  the  females,  and,  with  the  exception 


Fig  h,  M yrmica  rubra,  ftitwl  ;   6,  ditto,  male ;   7,  ditto, 

worker ;  8,  grxth  or  larva  of  atit ;  9,  chrysalis  or  pupa  qf 

ant  (afttr  Sir  J.  Lubbock)- 


of  being  winged,  very  much  resemble  the  workers 
(figs.  3,  4,  and  7)  ;  the  latter  have  largish  heads,  fur- 
nished with  a  pairof  long  antennje  and  strong  jaws. 
The  thorax  is  narrow,  the  legs  long.  The  body 
is  attached  to  the  thorax  by  a  narrow  waist,  formed 
of  one  or  two  joints  ;  the  body  and  legs  are  often 
sparingly  covered  with  fine  hairs.  Many  of  the 
species  are  armed  with  a  sting,  but  in  others, 
though  the  organ  is  present,  it  is  in  such  a  rudi- 
mentary state,  that  it  is  useless  as  a  weapon ;  the 
poison  glands  are,  however,  larger  than  in  those 
which  have  stings.  Ants  have  the  power  of  eject- 
ing this  poison  (foimic  acid)  to  a  considerable 
distance.  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  after  disturbing  a  nest 
in  Switzerland,  found  his  hand  was  covered  with 
the  acid,  though  held  18  inches  above  the  nest;  it 
is  this  acid  which  imparts  the  unpleasant  flavour 
that  fruit  sometimes  has  when  ants  have  been  on 
it.  It  would  be  useless,  even  had  I  the  space  at 
my  disposal,  to  describe  all  the  species,  so  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  a  few  very  common  species.  The 
common  brown  garden  ant  (Lasius  niger)  is  abun- 
dant in  most  gardens,  where  they  often  make  their 
nests  at  the  edges  of  paths,  under  stones,  in  fact 
any  dry  place  is  suitable  for  them  ;  even  stumps  of 


wood  are  sometimes  selected,  and  in  them  their 
galleries  and  chambers  are  formed.  The  male  (fig. 
2)  is  about  2-10th8  of  an  inch  long,  measures 
4-lOths  of  an  inch  across  the  wings, and  is  nearly 
black  ;  the  female  (fig.  1)  is  hardly  4-lOths  of  an 
inch  in  length,  nearly  8-lOths  of  an  inch  across  the 
wings,  and  is  of  a  soft,  dull  brown  colour;  the 
head  and  thorax  are  darker  than  the  body;  the 
wings  are  larger  with  light  brown  veins.  The 
workers  (fig.  3)  are  of  about  the  same  size  as 
tlie  males,  the  thorax  and  legs  being  of  a  lighter 
shade  than  the  head  and  body.  The  ants  be- 
longing to  this  genus  have  not  fully  developed 
stings.  The  common  yellow  ant,  Lasius  flavus 
(fig.  4)  forms  the  ant  hills  so  common  in 
meadows,  A:c.,  and  sometimes  makes  its  nest  in 
the  edges  of  paths.  The  males  are  about  2-lOths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  measure  4-lOths  of  an  inch 
across  the  wings,  and  are  brownish  black  in 
colour.  The  females  are  nearly  as  large  again 
as  the  males,  and  are  of  a  dull  reddish  brown 
colour.  The  workers  are  of  two  sizes,  the  larger 
measuring  2-10th3  of  an  inch  in  length,  the 
smaller  about  1-lOth  of  an  inch  ;  both  are  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour  and  have  large  heads. 

The  species  belonging  to  the  genus  Slyrmicidffi 
are  armed  with  stings,  and  the  pupai  or  chrysa- 
lides (fig.  9)  are  not  enclosed  in  cocoons,  but  are 
merely  covered  with  a  thin  membrane.  M.  rubra 
(figs  5, 6,  and  7)  is  a  very  common  species,  making 
its  nests  under  stones,  loose  bark,  or  moss  ;  in 
fact,  almost  anywhere.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  this  insect,  but  their  differences  are  not  im- 
portant. The  males  measure  about  2-lOths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  4-lOths  of  an 
inch  across  the  wings.  The  females  are 
somewhat  larger.  The  workers  are  about  the 
same  size  as  the  males.  Both  sexes  and  the 
workers  are  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  but  the 
latter  are  rather  lighter  in  colour.  All  have  smooth 
shining  bodies  and  two  blunt  spines  at  the  base 
of  the  thorax.  The  head  and  thorax  in  both  females 
and  workers  are  rough,  being  furrowed  longi- 
tudinally. Thewood  ant  (Formica rufa)  is  a  very 
common  species,  but  seldom  found  in  gardens.  In 
making  its  nest  it  forms  mounds  of  small  pieces 
of  stick.  Lime  leaves,  &c.  The  workers  are  from 
2-lOths  of  an  inch  to  4-lOths  of  an  inch  long,  with 
reddish  heads  and  thoraxes,  and  dark  brown  bodies 
and  legs.  I  may  as  well  just  allude  to  the  little 
house  ant  (Monomorium  phazaonis),  which  is  an 
introduced  species,  but  may  now  be  found  in 
houses  in  many  towns,  where  they  are  a  great 
nuisance,  attacking  food  of  all  kinds.  It  is  a  very 
sma'l  insect ;  the  workers  are  hardly  1-lOth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  are  of  a  pale  brownish  led 
colour.  G.  S.  S. 

FLOWER     GARDEN. 


SOMK  GARDEN  FAVOURITES. 

Lobelia  cardinalis— This  is  not  quite  hardy. 
I  lost  it,  unprotected  out  ide,  in  1879  and  again  in 
1881.  I  may  be  asked,  why  cot  keep  it  indoors, 
then  ?  First,  because  it  does  rot  like  that  treat- 
ment ;  and  next,  there  is  i  o  difficulty  in  protect- 
ing it  against  the  severest  winter.  A  pyramidal 
mound  of  coal  ashes.  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  tan,  or  even 
an  armful  of  hay  strewn  over  a  bed  of  it,  will,  any 
of  them,  be  sufficient.  Just  now,  I  observe  mine, 
owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  winter,  bursting 
through  the  coal  ashes.  Except  I  consider  the  soil 
in  the  bed  rich  enough  for  another  season's  growth, 
I  lift  and  divide,  and  readily  make  iwo  or  three 
beds  out  of  one.  Nothing  in  the  flower  garden 
will  be  more  brilliant  during  the  autumn,  not 
merely  in  the  deep  velvety  crimson  of  the  floral 
racemes,  but  also  in  the  dark  red  foliage.  I  am 
now  referring  specially  to  L.  c.  fulgens.  If  only 
for  contrast,  the  species  Lobelia  syphilitica  should 
be  grown  alongside,  or,  better,  alternately;  Ihe 
bright  blue  contrasts  with  the  former  and  will 
bear  comparison  with  the  two  best  blues  of  the 
flower  garden— Salvia  patens  and  Delphinium 
formosum.  There  is  a  white  variety  of  this  last 
named  Lobelia,  but  not  worth  the  same  attention 
to  my  mind  for  decoration. 
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Htaointhus  candicans.— Iplace  thia  next, as 
it  has  a  feature  in  common  with  the  last — it  re- 
quires some  care  in  winter.  I  must  not  be  under- 
stood as  saying  it  is  not  hardy,  but  this  is  what  I 
found  last  year.  I  planted  out  the  bulbs  we  here 
received  in  October.  I  examined  them  the  follow- 
ing February,  but  they  had  made  no  move,  and 
one-third  had  been  eaten  into  by  a  villainous  black 
slug  that  takes  himself  securely  beneath  the  sur- 
face at  the  approach  of  winter.  Towards  the  end 
of  March  some  puny  roots  were  emitted  from  the 
remainder,  which  I  then  and  there  took  up,  potted, 
and  put  in  a  cold  frame  until  the  pots  were  fall 
of  roots,  when  they  were  transferred  to  a  prepared 
bed  again.  I  intend  to  adopt  this  method  in 
future,  and  will  have  at  least  three  advantages 
thereby — certainty  of  growth  and  no  loss,  flowers 
a  month  earlier,  and  plenty  of  time  for  matura- 
tion of  foliage  and  bulb.  This  last  is  the  secret 
of  good  flowering  the  following  year,  and  not  in 
this  case  alone.  I  transferred  my  small  stock 
from  the  pots  which  were  filled  with  roots  to  a 
prepared  bed  a  few  days  ago,  and  they  are  now 
started  on  their  course. 

Lilies  — You  can  hardly  permit  your  corre- 
spondents to  refer  to  these  glorious  flowers  too 
frequently.  To  my  mind  L.  auraium  stands  first 
for  either  indoor  or  flower  garden  decoration,  but 
I  cannot  remember  having  seen  a  Lily  that  does 
not  deserve  to  be  grown  for  some  peculiar  innate 
beauty  of  its  own.  I  would  be  slow  to  recommend 
the  growth  of  Liliums  in  an  exposed  position, 
where  there  was  no  chance  of  protection,  as  they 
frequently  get  smashed  and  splashed.  The  one 
objection  to  L.  auratum  indoors  is  the  strong 
overpowering  scent,  which  in  a  conservatory 
people  often  think  too  much.  Perhaps  another 
would  be  the  great  height— often  8  feet  or  111  feet 
in  a  cool  house.  I  have  seen  large  bulbs  of  L. 
lancifolium,  especially  L.  1.  roseam,  which  seems 
to  be  the  most  vigorous,  equally  tall  even  without 
the  slightest  forcing,  while  L,  giganteum  for  the 
same  reason  is  never  attempted  inside,  though, 
where  possible,  it  would  be  a  magnificent  object 
As  pot  plants  these  medium-sized  bulbs  have 
many  things  to  commend  them.  Several  corre- 
spondents, since  I  drew  your  attention  to  them, 
have  written  to  me  as  to  the  delay  of  the 
imported  Lilies  in  starting  into  growth.  My  own 
in  a  cold  frame,  though  potted  the  moment  they 
arrived  from  .Japan  the  first  week  in  December, 
are  only  now  started  on  their  course.  A  better 
plan  would  be  as  they  arrive  minus  any  roots  to 
plunge  them  n  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  let  them  re- 
main there  until  roots  commence  to  be  emitted  ; 
then  pot,  having  space  at  the  mouth  of  it  for  re- 
filling when  stem-roots  appear.  As  to  varieties. 
I  cannot  do  betier  than  recommend  what  I  did 
myself— procure  as  many  as  you  can  and  continue 
those  you  like  best,  or  that  answer  a  particular 
purpose.  L.  tigrinum  vars.  and  L.  candidum  do 
admirably  when  established  and  sheltered  out- 
doors, but  should  not  be  disturbed  for  some 
years. 

Nabcissi.— Those  who  like  outdoor  early  spring 
flowers,  and  have  not  yet  attempted  to  grow  even 
a  limited  collection  of  them,  have  still  a  treat  in 
store.  For  the  past  two  months  I  have  had  great 
sati.-faction  with  about  two  dozen  distinct  types 
of  the  single  and  garden  Narcissus,  and  the  same 
of  the  Polyanthus.  Where  all  have  their  special 
beauty  it  is  hard  to  speak  comparatively  ;  but  as 
a  pot  plant— I  am  now  specially  referring  to  the 
Dutch  ones  grown  in  a  cold  frame  for  early  use  — 
to  N.  bicolor  incomparabilis  fl.-pl.,both  white  and 
orange,  I  give  the  preference.  Mine  in  l.iinch 
pots  were  slightly  over  .T  inches  across,  and"  con- 
trasted admirably  with  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  of 
almost  all  colours.  Of  the  Trumpet  (single)  1 
still  like  N.  bicolor  Horsfieldi  best,  though  the 
pure  white,  N.  biflorus,  should  also  begrown ;  in  size 
N.  maximus(pure  golden  yellow)  is  the  largest 
Rome  of  the  best  are  yet  to  come,  especially  the 
double  white  sweet-scented  N.  poeticus,  single  and 
double,  the  latter  not  for  a  month  or  more  yet 
and  a  few  of  the  Polyanthus  varieties.  I  put  out- 
side last  year  a  rather  rare  variety  I  got  in  an  old 
garden  here  ^belled  N.  prostratus  fl  -pl„  and  un- 


expectedly it  is  now  in  flower.  The  petals  are 
small  in  the  centre,  and  radiate  larger  and  wider 
to  the  perianth  segments.  Those  who  grow  them 
in  pots  would  perhaps  do  best  to  remove  the  seed 
pods,  if  not  required  when  done  flowering,  and 
plant  out  fully  in  the  sun,  where  they  take  care  of 
themselves.  Going  through  the  lawn  at  Birdhill, 
near  here,  a  few  days  ago  where  a  number  of  va- 
rieties enjoy  a  happy,  undisturbed  wild  life,  in  the 
same  tufts  I  saw  different  shades  of  the  common 
N.  Telamonius,  single  and  double,  and  several 
flowers  semi-double  in  the  actual  process  of  chang- 
ing their  stamens  into  petals,  a  point  that  may 
interest  Messrs.  Wolley  Dod  and  Brockbank.  .We 
areall— I  mean  those  who  could  not  be  present — 
highly  delighted  by  your  giving  us  so  long  and 
good  a  report  of  Mr.  Barbidge's  excellent  lecture 
at  the  Narcissus  conference,  and  the  discussion 
that  followed  it  is  also  most  interesting. 

Gladioli.- I  am  just  putting  down  my  last 
corms,  though  for  some  time  yet  it  might  not  be 
too  late  to  plant  provided  the  aspect  was  good.  I 
recently  took  up  some  of  your  space  warmly  com- 
mending all  the  species  and  varieties  as  among 
the  most  brilliant  of  autumn  hardy  flowers,  espe- 
cially the  magnificent  hybrids  of  gandavensis,  and 
now  return  to  the  subject,  to  specially  draw  your 
attention  to  the  above  point — aspect.  Now,  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  this  may  not  be  the  (to 
many  inexplicable)  cause  of  success  or  failure.  I 
have  frequently  urged  in  your  columns  that  with- 
out proper  maturation,  which  means  a  first-rate 
southern  aspect,  there  can  be  little  hope  for  suc- 
cessful storing  and  successful  flowering  the  fol- 
lowing season.  If  a  corm  is  half  ripened,  store 
it  how  you  will,  it  will  either  shrivel  or  rot  during 
the  winter.  If  fully  matured,  store  it  how  you  will, 
it  remains  sound.  Now,  aspect  has  much,  if  not  all, 
to  do  with  this  proper  maturation,  admitting  that 
a  proper  system  of  treatment  is  otherwise  adopted. 
I  do  not  believe  in  what  is  called  Gladiolus  dis- 
ease, and  therefore  I  need  not  say  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  that  newest  phase  of  it,  contagion,  and 
that  haphazard  expedient  of  burning  a  plant  once 
it  shows  indications  of  failure  to  prevent  the  sup- 
posed spread  of  the  infection.  Practically,  then,  I 
would  say,  give  the  grand  hybrids  of  gandavensis 
the  sunniest  and  warmest  aspect,  especially  that 
with  a  southern  incline,  that  can  be  had  and  failure 
will  be  minimised.  W.  J.  Muephy. 

V^omnel, 

DOUBLE  DAFFODILS  AND  NARCISSI. 

Double  Daffodils.  —  Flat  ■  Uared.  —  N. 
Pseudo-narcissus.— Seeing  that  the  single  forms 
of  this  species  are  so  widely  variable,  it  seems 
strange  (as  in  the  case  with  N.  Tazetta  also)  that 
there  are  not  more  double  varieties.  Those  known 
are -Double  English  Daffodil  (wild  in  Devon  and 
Isle  of  Wight),  N.  Telamonius  plenus  (common 
double),  N.  grandiplenus  (two  or  three  forms), 
N.cernuus  plenus  (two  forms),  N.  pumilus  plenus 
(N.  lobularis  fl.-pl.),  N.  Eystettensis  (capax), 
figured  by  Parkinson  and  sometimes  known  as 
Queen  Anne's  Daffodil  in  gardens. 

Double  Narcissi.— 7'7ff</fa!r(i.—N.  incom- 
parabilis.- Several  forms  well  known  in  gardens 
under  popular  names  — Codlins  and  Cream,  Butter 
and  Eggs,  Eggs  and  Bacon,  Orange  Phoenix,  Sul- 
phur Phoenix,  being  examples.  N.  poeticus.— The 
double  form  of  N.  poeticus  is  rather  variable.  In 
some  the  coronal  segments  are  almost  entirely  sup- 
pressed. It  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Gardenia 
Narcissus.  N.  Tazetta.  —  The  common  double 
Roman  Narcissus  of  the  seed  shops  is  a  form 
of  this  species,  and  one  or  two  others:  are  figured 
in  Parkinson's  "  Paradisus,"  A.D.  ICL'O.  Urn^li- 
leaivd.—N  Jonquilla.— The  double-flowered  Jon- 
quil is  commonly  grown  among  forced  spring- 
llowering  bulbs  in  gardens.  N.  odorus.— This 
species  has  yielded  us  one  variety  with  double 
golden  flowers,  well  known  as  Qoeen  Anne's 
Jonquil. 

That  some  Daffodils  have  become  double  is  an 
interesting  fact,  and  it  has  been  thought  by  many 
that  even  change  of  soil  and  locality  seem  favour- 
able to  the  production  of  double  flowers.  In  some 
parts  of  France,  especially  near  Orleans,  and  also 
in  Italy,  near  Naples,  we  are  told,  the  different  in- 


digenous forms  of  N.  Pseudo-narcissna  are  fre- 
quently found  with  double  flowers.  It  would 
appear  that  double-flowered  Daffodils  are  not  all 
sports  of  accidental  origin,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  Camellias  and  Azaleas,  but  may  be  raised 
from  seed  of  single  or  of  semi-double  kinds,  a  fact 
well  known  to  the  quaint  old  gardeners  of  the  last 
century,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  quota- 
tions from  Hale's  "  Eden  ;  or,  a  Compleat  Body 
of  Gardening  '  *  (a  valuable  old  folio,  containing 
60  coloured  plates  and  much  interesting  informa- 
tion), published  in  1757.  At  p.  329,  Hale,  curiously 
enough,  observes  :  "  The  varieties  of  Narcissus 
raised  by  culture  are  much  more  numerous  than 
the  species  we  have  from  Nature."  The  following 
varieties  of  Narcissus  are  probably  never  met  with 
in  a  double  state,  or,  if  so,  very  rarely,  viz  :  Jan- 
cifolius,  Bulbocodium,  pachybulbos,  elegans,  sero- 
tinus, Broussoneti,  intermedins,  Macleaji,  biflorus, 
viridiflorus,  calathinus,  triandrns,  dubius,  gracilis, 
and  canariensis.  The  following  frequently  as- 
sume a  double-flowered  condition,  viz.,  N.  Pseudo- 
narcissus,  incomparabilis,  odorus,  Jonquilla,  Ta- 
zetta, and  poeticus.  Among  the  double  forms  of 
these  may  also  often  be  found  great  variety,  even 
among  those  of  the  same  species. 

Flat-leaved  double  Daffodils.  —  N. 
Pseudo-Narcissus.  —  Of  this  variable  plant  we 
have  four  or  five  showy  double  forms,  one  of  the 
most  rare  and  interesting  of  which  is  the  true 
double-flowered  form  of  our  common  English 
Daffodil.  This  variety  was  well  known  to  Parkin- 
son, who  figured  and  described  it  (162'.l)  as  Pseudo- 
narcissus  anglicus  fl.-pl.,  or  Gerard's  double 
Daffodil.  It  has  often  been  confounded  with  the 
common  large  deep  yellow-flowered  double  Daffodil 
of  our  gardens  and  orchards,  but  it  is  quite  distinct 
from  all  other  double  forms,  The  perianth  seg- 
ments are  of  a  pale  sulphur-yellow,  and  the  dupli- 
cate segments  of  the  fringed  crown  are  clear  yel- 
low, as  in  the  wild  form.  The  common  double 
Daffodil  of  gardens  is  a  form  of  Haworth's  N.  Tela- 
monius (which  is  very  nearly  related  to  N.  major 
of  Curtis),  a  form  of  N.  Pseudo-narcissus,  having 
large  deep  golden  yellow  flowers,  with  pale  yellow 
perianth  segments.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain,  and 
the  single  form  is  much  more  rare  in  gardens  than 
the  double  one ;  indeed,  this  plant  and  its  ally, 
N.  major,  seem  inclined  to  produce  semi-double 
and  double  flowers  nearly  everywhere  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  common  double  Daffodil  was  known  to 
Haworth  as  the  pale-pointed  double,  and  it  is 
probably  the  fame  plant  as  that  described  by 
Parkinson  as  Mr.  Wilmer's  great  double  Daffodil. 
The  largest  of  all  the  double-flowered  Daffodils 
is  grandiplenus,  a  large,  thick,  massive  flower, 
with  green-pointed  segments  among  rich  golden 
or  orange-tinted  coronal  divisions.  In  warm  sea- 
sons this  is  very  showy  ;  but  when  the  months  of 
March  and  April  are  cold,  windy,  and  wet,  the 
flowers  are  plethoric  masses  of  dingy  green  seg- 
ments, which  never  open  properly ;  this  is  a 
monstrous  double  form  of  N.  major,  or  one 
of  the  other  large  deep  yellow  Snanish  varieties. 
N.  grandiplenus,  or  "  Tradescant  his  double  Daffo- 
dil," is  made  up  of  several  double  flowers  all 
crowded  together  into  a  dense  roseate  mass ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  in  reality  a  double  "  Polyanthus  Daffo- 
dil." Another  Spanish  plant,  N.  Pseudo-narcissus 
cernuus,  having  creamy  -  white  nodding  or 
pendulous  flowers,  produces  two  double  forms  of 
great  beauty.  Cernuus  plenus  is  a  full,  open,  Rose- 
like- flower,  the  perianth  and  coronal  segments 
being  creamy  white,  and  the  centre  of  the  flowers 
have  often  a  tinge  of  lemon-yellow  in  them.  Some- 
times the  multiplication  of  parts  in  this  and  other 
double  forms  of  N.  Pseudo-narcissus  is  confined  to 
the  corona,  and  then  the  result  is  a  very  hand- 
some flower.  In  some  seasons,  however,  the  corona 
burets  open,  and  then  the  flower  assumes  a  Rcse- 
like  aspect.  Plenus  bicinctus  differs  from  cernuus 
plenus  in  have  a  double  row  of  normal  perianth 
segments,  as  well  as  a  double  corona.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  double-flowered  va- 
rieties of  the  Daffodil  is  that  figured  by  Parkin- 
son as  Pseudo-narcissus  gallicus  minor  il.-pl.,  and 

■*  Hale's  "  Edeu  "  is   nne  of  the  many    works    of   the 
notorious  Sir  John  Hill. 
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by  Ihe  late  Dean  Herbert  as  Ajax  Eystettensis. 
Those  interested  in  the  singular  morphology  of 
this  rare  old  double  Daflodil  should  refer  to 
Jouriiil  Linnenn  Sficiefif,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  465.  In  all 
the  forms  just  mentioued  there  is  a  duplication 
of  coronal  as  well  as  perianth  segments,  but  in 
this  the  multiplication  of  parts  is  entirely  conliued 
to  the  perianth  segment?,  which  overlap  each  other 
in  sis  regular  rows,  just  as  the  petals  of  a  Lady 
Hume's  Blush  Camellia  seem  to  do.  This  variety 
is  in  fact  a  crownless  double  Daffodil,  no  coronal 
divisions  being  produced  in  its  formation.  This  is 
one  of  the  rarest  of  aU  the  double-flowered  formp, 
being  seldom  met  with  in  our  gardens,  although 
evidently  well  known  in  the  time  of  Parkinson, 
who  figures  and  describes  it  very  accurately  in  hi^ 
"  Paradisus  "'  at  p  107,  fig.  4,  and  p.  10.5.  An  irre- 
gular form  of  the  last  variety  is  evidently 
alluded  to  by  Hale  at  p.  3.54  of  his  "Eden" 
as  the  double  Lemon  Daffodil,  which  he 
describes  as  "familiar  in  full  perfection  in  the 
gardens  of  Holland,  but,  though  not  unknown  to 
England,  it  does  not  often  show  itself  in  its 
proper  lustre."  And,  he  adds,  "the  segments  are 
long,  obtuse,  waved  at  the  edges,  and  disposed  in 
a  wild  aud  irregular  manner,  not,  as  in  many 
double  flowers,  in  a  number  of  series."  This  is 
merely  an  irregular  form  of  N.  Eystettensis.  On 
plate  44  of  the  last-named  work,  Hale  figures  what 
he  calls  the  Silver  and  Gold  Daffodil,  and  at  p. 
517  he  says,  "  The  petals  are  of  a  very  delicate, 
shining,  silvery  grey,  and  the  cup  yellow.  This  is 
the  natural  colouring  ;  but  sometimes  the  yellow 
runs  in  light  variegations  among  the  grey, and  often 
the  grey  in  the  same  manner  spreads  itself  among 
the  yellow  ;  either  way  the  colouring  is  extremely 
singular  as  well  as  pretty."  And  under  the  head 
of  culture,  at  p  518  he  observes,  "  This  rises  from 
the  seeds  of  some  of  those  large  single  Daffodils 
which  we  have  observed  bsfore  are  the  original 
produce  of  the  common  wild  English  kind,'  and 
a  few  lines  lower  down  he  adds,  "  The  great  art 
to  obtain  these  double  and  variegated  flowers  is 
to  sow  often  and  largely." 

N.  iNCOMPAEAntLIS  (Kreat  Peerless  Daffodil) 
—  Of  this  there  are  several  forms,  three  tf 
which  are  well  marked  and  distinct,  viz..  Orange 
Phoenix,  a  kind  with  white  perianth  divisions, 
among  which  the  rich  orange  segments  of  the 
corona  are  shown  off  to  good  advantage.  The 
common  double  form  of  old  cottage  gardens 
has  yellow  segments,  among  which  are  scat- 
tered the  divisions  of  the  deep  orange  cup. 
This  last  is  popularly  known  as  ISutter  and  Eggs, 
a  name  doubtless  sugs:ested  by  the  colours  of  the 
flower.  The  third  is  creamy  white,  with  yellow 
coronal  segments  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  and 
is  known  as  the  Sulphur  Phcenix,  or  as  Codlins 
and  Cream.  All  these  form?  are  sometimes  seen 
in  a  semi-double  state,  the  cup  in  that  case  retain- 
ing its  entirety,  the  multiplication  of  parts  being 
confined  within  its  radius.  Hale  gives  an  excel- 
lent figure  of  this  plant,  which  he  calls  the  Non- 
pareil Daffodil,  and  at  page  4S2  he  says — "  We 
have  said  it  is  a  creature  of  the  gardener's  art,  and 
the  same  management  which  first  raised  must  pre- 
serve and  may  improve  it.  The  seeds,  which  ripen 
freely,  should  be  sown  in  the  manner  we  have 
directed  for  the  other  Narcissi,  and  the  young 
plants  treated  with  the  same  care.  They  will 
show  a  great  deal  of  variety  ;  some  flowers  will  be 
larger,  others  smaller,  some  better  coloured,  others 
worse,  and  there  will  be  some  double,  or,  at  least, 
semi-double.  These  must  be  separated  (the  largest 
and  best  coloured  with  the  double  and  semi- 
double  flowers)  into  a  bed  by  themselves,  the 
others  planted  to  supply  vacancies  and  give 
variety  in  common  borders.  From  the  seeds 
of  the  semi-double  there  may  always  be 
raised  perfectly  double  flowers,  and  these,  as 
well  as  the  finest  of  the  single,  may  be  after- 
wards increased  by  offsets."  Parkinson,  at  pp. 
68-9  of  his  "  Paradisus,"  mentions  four  varieties 
of  this  plant,  and  two  of  them  he  describes  as 
producing  geminate  or  fasciated  flowers,  but  no 
allusion  is  made  to  perfect  double-flowered 
varieties.  One  white- flowered  form  he  describes  as 
follows  :  "N.  maximus  griseus  calice  flavo,  the  Grey 


Peerless  Daffodil.  This  Peerless  Daffodil  well 
deservethaplaoe  among  these  kinds,  for  that  it  doth 
much  resemble  them,  and  peradventure  is  but  a 
difference  raised  from  the  seed  of  the  former,  it  is 
so  like  in  leaf  and  flower,  but  that  the  leaves  seem 
to  be  somewhat  greater,  and  the  six  outer  leaves 
(segments)  of  the  flower  to  be  of  a  glistering 
whitish  grey  colour,  and  the  cup  yellow  as  the 
former,  but  larger.  This  last-named  plant  is  N. 
incomparabilis  var.  albns  of  onr  gardens,  and  I  have 
quoted  Parkinson's  description  to  show  that 
Daffodils  were  commonly  raised  from  seed  two 
centuries  and  a  half  ago.  This  suggests  the  ques- 
tion, where  are  all  the  innumerable  forms  that 
cultivators  of  these  popular  flowers  have  raised 
during  this  lapse  of  years  ? 

N.  Tazetta  (Italian  or  Roman  Daffodil).— This 
is  the  most  variable  of  all  the  species  of  Narcissus, 
there  being  at  least  fifty  well-marked  forms  of  it, 
only  one  of  which — the  double  Roman— is,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  found  in  a  double  state.  This 
double  variety  is  well  known  and  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  pots  for  early  flowering.  It  is  singular 
that  we  have  only  one  double-flowered  variety 
among  all  the  numerous  of  this  plant,  and  the 
precise  kind  from  which  this  double  variety  sprang 
appears  to  be  unknown.  Mr.  Rarr,  who,  as  is 
well  known,  has  paid  much  attention  to  Narcissi, 
has  a  delicious  fragrant  white-flowered  form 
named  N.  Tazetta,  with  a  rich  orange  cup,  and 
this  is  supposed  to  be  the  single  form  of  the 
double  Roman,  although  it  looks  very  different, 
when  grown  in  the  open  air,  from  that  variety. 
The  double  kind  varies  from  a  perfectly  double 
flower,  consisting  of  a  white  perianth  and  deep 
orange  coronal  segments  in  equal  proportions,  to  a 
form  in  which  the  duplication  is  strictly  confined 
to  the  corona  itself,  the  normal  number  of  perianth 
segments  being  present  in  their  usual  form.  A 
deep  yellow  form  is  figured  on  plate  .S7  of 
Hales  "  Eden  "  as  the  double  oriental  Narcissus, 
and  Parkinson  gives  engravings  of  two  forms  at 
p.  85  of  his  oft-quoted  "  Paradisus,"'  one  of  which 
bears  four  or  five  flowered  scapes  of  large  white 
flowers,  having  a  crumpled  or  broken  yellow  cup 
in  the  centre.  In  the  other  form  the  duplication 
mainly  consists  of  the  white  perianth  segments. 

N.  POETICUS  (Pheasant's-eye).  —  Of  all  the 
double  forms  of  Narcissus,  this  is  the  most  strik- 
ingly beautiful,  in  purity  and  sweetness  rivalling 
even  the  flowers  of  a  Gardenia.  The  pure  glisten- 
ing white  perianth  segments  are  incurved,  and  a 
few  crimson-edged  coronal  segments  are  inter- 
spersed among  them  at  the  base.  The  amount  of 
doubleness  varies  in  different  soils,  but  it  deserves 
to  be  extensively  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its 
fragrant  flowers,  which  open  about  the  middle  of 
May.  As  cnt  flowers  they  are  very  useful,  and 
possess  the  advantage  of  lasting  in  good  condi- 
tion for  a  long  time  in  water  after  being  cut.  Par- 
kinson, in  his  "  Paradisus"  (p.  83),  describes  three 
double-flowered  formsof  this  species,  and  atpp.84-5 
describes  and  figures  a  double-flowered  form  seem- 
ingly intermediate  between  N.  Tazetta  and  N.poeti- 
cus.  In  his  engraving,  which  represents  a  four- 
flowered  scape,  the  Eose-like  flowers  are  shown  as 
large  as  a  bronze  halfpenny,  and  this  he  calls 
Narcissus  chalcedonicus  flmbriatus  multiplex 
polyanthos,  the  great  double  purple-ringed 
Daffodil  of  Constantinople.  In  his  description 
he  quaintly  'contrasts  it  with  the  double  white 
Daffodil  of  Constantinople  (or  double  Eoman)  as 
follows  :  "  This  Daffodil  differeth  very  little  or 
nothing  in  leaf  from  the  former ;  the  only  differ- 
ence is  in  the  flowers,  which,  although  they  be 
double,  and  bear  many  upon  a  stalk  like  unto 
them,  yet  this  has  the  pieces  of  the  yellow  cup 
tipped  with  purple,  as  if  they  were  shed  or  scat- 
tered among  the  white  leaves  ;  whereas  the  other 
hath  only  the  yellow,  without  any  show  of  purple 
tips  among  them  ;  the  smell  of  this  is  as  strong  as 
any  other.''  This  curious  and  desirable  form  is 
now,  unfortunately,  lost  to  cultivators.  It  was 
doubtless  a  double-flowered  form  of  one  of  the 
hybrid  or  intermediate  varieties  of  N .  poeticus  and 
N.  Tazetta,  which  we  know  exists  in  a  wild  state. 
Dr.  Heuon,  who  carefully  studied  the  French 
Narcissi,    says :     '  The  station    of    Lates,     near 


Montpelicr,  is  remarkable  in  that  it  offers  many 
species  mixed  in  the  same  meadow."  These 
species  are  N.  poeticus,  N.  Tazetta,  and  N.  biflorus, 
all  of  which  are  connected  by  a  series  of  hybrid  or 
intermediate  forms. 

Rush-leaved  double  Naecissl— N.  odorus 
(Fragrant  Narcissus)  — Of  this  plant  there  are 
two  well  -  marked  double  -  flowered  forms  not 
unfrequently  met  with  in  old-fashioned  gar- 
dens. One  has  double  Rose-shaped  flowers,  two 
or  even  three  on  a  scape,  of  clear  golden  yellow 
colour,  made  up  of  coronal  and  perianth  seg- 
ments. This  form,  which  is  by  no  means  scarce, 
may  often  be  seen  at  Covent  Garden  and  other 
flower  markets  in  the  shape  of  cut  flowers.  In 
another  form,  more  rarely  met  with,  the  duplica- 
tion is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  perianth 
segments,  as  is  the  case  with  Herbert's  N.  Eystet- 
tensis. This  singular  form  is  figured  by  Parkinson 
in  his  "  Paradisus  ;  "  therefore  it  has  been  long 
known  in  gardens.  The  double  vaiieties  of  N. 
odorus  are  popularly  known  as  Queen  Anne's 
Jonquil,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  hear  how 
and  when  the  name  originated. 

N.  JONQUiLLA  (common  Jonquil). — The  double 
form  of  this  old  plant  is  well  figured  by  Parkinson, 
who, singularly  enough,  gives  a  very  poor  engraving 
of  the  single  form.  It  bears  two  or  three  golden 
yellow  fragrant  flowers  on  a  slender,  deep  glossy 
green  scape,  the  individual  blossoms  being  consi- 
derably smaller  than  those  of  N.  odorus  and  more 
pleasing  in  form.  It  is  a  common  and  well- 
known  plant  in  gardens,  and  is  valuable  in  the 
shape  of  cut  flowers.  This  and  the  single  form, 
when  forced  in  pots,  are  nseful  both  for  green- 
house and  drawing-room  decoration  during  the 
earlier  months  of  the  year.  A  plant,  which  I  sus- 
pect is  a  double  form  of  N.  odorus,  is  figured  on 
plate  38  of  Hale's  "  Eden  "  as  the  double  Jon- 
quil. 

The  above  are  all  the  double  Daffodils  with 
which  I  am  acquainted;  but  there  are  doubtless 
others,  and  of  these  some  account  would  be  accept- 
able. Although  it  is  confidently  stated  in  Hale's 
"  Eden  "  that  double  Daffodils  or  Narcissi  may 
be  raised  from  seeds  of  the  single  or  semi-double 
kinds,  yet  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  no 
such  double  forms  have  been  raised  within  living 
memory.  Of  all  the  double  Daffodils  mentioned  by 
Parkinson,  only  one,  Parkinson's  double  Daffodil 
(?  N.  Telamonius  fl.-pl.)  has  a  well-authenticated 
origin.  At  page  104  (1  c.)  Parkinson  distinctly 
says  that  it  "is  of  mine  own  fostering  or  raising, 
as  I  said  before  (p.  103);  for  assuredly  it  is  risen 
from  the  seed  of  the  great  Spanish  single  kinde, 
which  I  sowed  in  mine  own  garden,  and  cherished 
it,  until  it  gave  such  a  flower  as  is  described." 
This  variety  originated,  as  he  tells  us,  in  1618,  but 
of  all  the  other  double-flowered  kinds,  such  as 
Tradescant's,  Wilmer's,  and  Gerrard's,  he  is  himself 
doubtful  as  to  their  origin.  Nearly  all  our  double 
varieties  of  to-day  were  known  to  and  figured  by 
Parkinson  in  1629.  Again,  it  was  at  one  time 
thought  that  bulbs  of  the  common  single-flowered 
wild  Daffodil  of  the  fields  (N.  Pseudo-narcissus) 
had  a  habit  of  producing  double  flowers,  as  it  were, 
spontaneously  when  transplanted  into  the  richer 
soil  and  more  genial  shelter  of  a  garden.  This 
power  of  sportiveness  is,  however,  e.'ctremely 
doubtful,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  authenti- 
cated case  in  which  it  has  happened.  So  far  as  real 
evidence  goes  we  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny,  so 
that  "not  proven"  is  the  only  verdict  possible. 
Even  if  such  transmutation  really  did  occur  now  and 
then,  the  "  reason  why  "  of  the  occurrence  would 
yet  remain  as  a  problem  for  our  gardeners  to 
solve.  F.  W.  B. 


Aquatic  plants. — To  "Veronica's"  set  of 
aquatic  gems,  allow  me  to  add  Herpestis  reflexa, 
which  has  stood  quite  unprotected  in  an  open 
pond  here  through  the  past  winter.  The  water 
has  been  iced  over  once.  It  has  lovely  fea- 
thery branches,  which  remind  one  of  the  tail 
feathers  of  some  tropical  bird,  and  the  colour  is 
one  of  the  tenderest  of  greens.  During  the  summer 
months  it  spreads  rapidly.  Whether  the  flowers 
are  of  any  account  or  not  I  cannot  say,  as  it  has 
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not  bloomed  with  me.  Trian:ea  bogatensis  I  find 
rather  difficult  to  keep.  It  has  a  provoking  way 
of  falling  to  pieces  and  disappearing.  The  pretty 
indigeneous  Hydrochaiis  Morsas-rana;  is  suffi- 
ciently interesting  and  rare  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land to  merit  a  place  along  with  these  exotic 
treasures.— J.  M.,  Charmmith,  Dorsit. 

Hutchlnsia  stylosa. — Having  of  late  more 
than  once  come  across  a  notice  of  a  new  alpine 
Candytuft  under  the  name  of  Iberis  stylosa,  it  in- 
teresied  me  much  not  many  days  since  to  meet 
with  the  living  plant  coming  into  flower  in  Mr. 
Paul's  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  at  Broxbourne.  All 
early  blooming  plants  are  precious,  and  this  small 
but  free-flowering  denizen  of  Neapolitan  rocks 
will  probably  be  welcome  to  many,  but  the  name 
of  Iberis  attached  to  it  is  rather  misleading,  though 
it  is  very  potsible  that  it  may  be  a  true  Iberis. 
Dr.  Kegel,  who  has  figured  the  plant  in  the  Gar- 
ttnffora,  does  not  settle  the  question,  but  gives  as 
a  synonym  Hutchinsia  stylosa  (De  Candolle),  under 
which  name  it  is  also  figured  in  Ihe  Jlotanical 
Magazine^  and  which  seems,  from  a  gardener's 
point  of  view,  to  be  more  appropriate.  It  is  a 
minute  plant,  rising  not  more  than  2  inches  in 
height,  like  the  better-known  Hutchinsia  alpina, 
but  its  corymbs  of  rosy  purple  flowers  are  freely 
produced,  and  are,  besides,  very  sweet-scented, 
with  a  fragrance  somewhat  like  that  of  Helio- 
Irope,  suggesting  the  idea  that  grown  in  a 
mass  it  might  prove  a  good  bee  plant  in  early 
spring.  It  is  probably  a  biennial ;  at  any  rate  it 
would  be  safer  to  treat  it  as  such,  though  it  may 
prove  to  be  perennial,  and  it  appears  to  be  quite 
hardy  even  in  severe  winters. — K.  L.  D. 

A  lilac  Hose-inhose  Primrose.— A  few 

days  ago,  in  a  charming  garden  belonging  to  a 
venerable  manor  house  in  Hertfordshire,  I  found 
nestling  in  profusion  at  the  foot  of  an  ancient  red 
brick  wall  a  very  beautiful  lilac  Hose-in-hose  Prim- 
rose which  is  new  to  me.  The  grower  of  it,  a  true 
lover  of  plants,  could  give  no  further  account  of 
its  origin  than  that  a  single  plant  of  it  had  been 
found  in  the  garden  when  he  hecametenant  of  the 
propeity  some  years  ago,  since  which  time  it  had 
been  carefully  increased.  The  colour  was  so  bright 
and  full,  attracting  attention  from  a  considerable 
distance,  and  the  plants,  smothered  in  bloom,  were 
apparently  so  free  and  hardy— desirable  quaUties 
not  possessed  by  even  every  good  Primrose — that 
there  is  little  doubt  as  to  its  value.  If  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  the  flowers  were  all  borne  on  single 
stems,  in  which  case  it  is  a  true  Primrose,  and  not 
a  Polyanthus,  Hose-in-hose  varieties  of  which  are 
not  uncommon,  though  I  do  not  happen  to  know 
of  a  lilac  one.  I  am  aware,  however,  that  there  is 
in  cultivation  a  good  yellow  Hose-in-hose  Prim- 
rose The  plant  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention 
is  of  delicate  growth,  with  slender  stems,  which 
curve  slightly  under  the  weight  of  the  flowers,  a 
trait  which  gives  it  a  certain  individuality  of  cha- 
raoter.  Both  in  colour— a  full  pinkish  lilac,  some 
what  resembling  that  of  P.  marginata— and  in 
floriferons  habit  it  was  very  good,  and,  being  at 
the  same  time  nnfamiliar  to  me,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  may  be  an  old-fashioned  and  interesting 
variety  not  very  commonly  known.  Perhaps 
some  reader  of  The  Garden  interested  in  the 
subject  will  be  so  kind  as  to  say  if  there  be  such 
an  one  in  cultivation,  and  if  so  where  it  may  be 
obtained. — K.  L.  Davidson. 

Italian  NarciSBJ.- We  send  you  flowers  and 
sketches  of  some  forms  of  Narcissus  incompara- 
bilis  which  we  have  been  growing  for  several  years 
and  which  seem  to  differ  materially  from  those 
hitherto  cultivated  in  England  and  Holland.  The 
following  are  the  names  and  descriptions  of  half 
a  dozen  of  them  :  1  Narcissus  incomparabilispras- 
cox.— Perianth  segments  large  and  fine,  sulphur- 
yellow ;  cup  very  open,  orange  edged;  it  blooms 
twelve  days  earlier  than  species  imported  from 
France  and  Holland.  2.  N.  incomparabilis 
siculus.  —  Perianth  segments  yellowish  white, 
standing  close  together,  almost  one  over  the  other  ; 
cup  sulphur-yellow  with  curled,  deep  orange 
coloured  edge ;  this  flowers  equally  early.  .S. 
N.  incomparabilis  formosus.— Flowers  large  and 
well   shapsd ;   perianth   segments  almost  golden 


yellow  ;  cup  regularly  double,  orange-yellow,  with 
few  light }  ellow  petals ;  it  blooms  early  and  is  use- 
ful for  forcing,  i.  N.  incomparabilis  Stella  fl.-pl. — 
Flowers  small  and  regular ;  perianth  segments 
yellowish  white ;  cup  golden  yellow  with  white 
petals,  densely  doable.  5.  N.  incomparabilis  sul- 
phureus  fl.-pl. — Floweis  large  and  very  double, 
regular,  unicoloured  ;  sn  early  and  free  flowerer. 
6.  N.  incomparabilis  candidus  fl.-pl. — A  very  fine 
double-flowered  sort,  almost  white,  with  visible 
remainder  of  the  bright  orange  coloured  cup ;  it 
flowers  early  and  is  very  regularly  formed.  No.'s  1, 
2,  and  .")  we  have  found  in  the  south  of  Italy  in  a 
wild  state  and  have  taken  them  into  cultivation ; 
the  others  have  been  grown  from  seed  in  our  esta- 
blisbment.— Dammann  &  Co  ,  Portici,  liajiles. 

*,*  Of  these  No.  3  appears  to  be  the  most  dis- 
tinct.—Ed. 

RECENT  PLANT  POETEAITS. 

TORENIA  FOUENIERI  {Votanical  .Vai/aziiu; 
plate  6747)  — An  ornamental  stove  annual,  a  native 
o£  Cochin  China,  introduced  by  M.  Linden,  of 
Ghent,  and  now  well  known  in  our  gardens. 

OXALIS  ARTICULATA  {Bofanical  Magadne, 
plate  6748).- A  very  pretty  .South  American  Sorrel 
with  bunches  of  from  six  to  eight  circular  flowers 
of  a  soft  lilac  shade  of  colour.  It  is  one  of  the 
group  distinguished  by  their  stout  perennial  woody 
root-stocks.  It  requires  the  protection  of  a  cool 
greenhouse,  is  sweet  scented,  and  flowers  in  July. 
COFIEA  TEAVAKCOEENSIS  (Botaniml  Magazine, 
plate  674!))  —A  small  Indian  species  of  Coffea 
which  is  also  found  in  Ceylon.  It  has  pretty  pure 
white  tubular  flowers  resembling  those  of  one  of  the 
Jessamine  family.  The  flowers  are  usually  pro- 
duced in  threes  at  the  ends  of  the  young  shoots. 
The  seeds  are  probably  too  small  to  be  used  as 
coffee,  but  as  the  flowers  are  sweet  scented,  and  are 
apparently  freely  produced,  it  seems  quite  worth 
growing  as  an  ornamental  shrub.  It  is  also  known 
under  the  name  of  C.  triflora. 

ACANTHOMINTHA  IhlclFOl,lA(£ofanical  Maga- 
zine, plate  6750).— A  singular  little  plant  with 
much  the  habit  of  a  small  Lamium,  producing 
whorls  of  pretty  rosy  lilac  flowers  with  a  faintly 
aromatic  smell,  and  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
Collinsia  bicolor.  It  is  a  native  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, and  flowered  in  the  open  border  at  Kew  in 
July  of  last  year,  having  been  raised  from  seeds 
sent  from  San  Diego  by  Mr.  Wright. 

Labichea  lanceolata  {Botanical  Magazine, 
plate  6751).— A  beautiful  and  apparently  free 
blooming  greenhouse  shrub,  a  native  of  South- 
western Australia.  The  floweis  are  of  a  clear 
golden  yellow  colour  with  two  minute  red  spots 
on  the  base  of  the  upper  petal  close  to  the  centre 
of  the  flower ;  hence  its  synonym  of  bipunctata. 
They  are  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  are  borne  in  shortly  peduncled  axillary 
racemes  of  from  2  inches  to  4  inches  long. 
Though  still  a  scarce  and  but  little  known  plant, 
it  is  by  no  means  new,  having  been  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  so  far  back  as  the  year 
1840.    It  is  apparently  well  worth  growing. 

Leioi'iiyllum  buxifolium  {Botanical  Maga- 
zine, plate  6762) — An  exceedingly  pretty  little 
shrub  closely  allied  to  Ledum,  and  known  in  the 
United  States  as  the  Sand  Myrtle.  It  seems  to  cover 
itself  with  bunches  of  small  flowers,  which  are 
white  with  pink  tips  and  backs  to  the  petals.  The 
subject  of  this  plate  is  burdened  with  a  complicated 
synonym,  having  been  described  by  various  bo- 
tanists under  the  names  of  Leiophyllum  thymi- 
folium,L.serpylIifolium,  and  L.prostratum,  Ledum 
buxifolium  and  thymifolium,  Dendrobium  buxi- 
folium, Fischera  buxifolia,  Ammyrine  buxifolia, 
A.  prostrata,  and  A.  Lyoni. 

Daphne  genkwa  {Rene  de  rHoTticuUme 
Beige  for  April). — An  exceedingly  pretty  little 
shrub  indigenous  to  North  China  and  much  grown 
in  Japanese  gardens.  It  covers  itself  in  spring 
with  sweet-scented,  rosy  lilac  flowers  if  this  portrait 
is  to  be  deemed  true  to  Nature,  but  in  the  figure  of  the 
same'plant  on  plate  75  of  Siebold's  "  Flora  Japo- 
nica"  the  flowers  appear  to  be  of  a  dull  lilac 
shade,  totally  devoid  of  the  ros)-  lint.     It  is  also 


said  to  be  identical  with  D.  Fortune!  of  Lindley, 
but  does  not  at  all  coincide  with  the  portrait  of 
that  variety  as  figured  by  Van  Houtte  on  plate  208 
of  third  volume  of  his  FUre  de  Serrcs.  The 
flowers  as  drawn  on  the  plate  now  under  notice 
resemble  almost  more  those  of  a  Syringa  or  Lilac 
than  a  Daphne. 

Peunus  sinensis  (J?n'Ke  Bortioole  for  April  1). 
— A  pretty  free  blooming  variety,  producing  freely 
small  bunches  of  medium-sized  pure  flowers  with 
rosy  centres,  followed  by  good  sized  round  fruit 
resembling  small  cherries  in  shape,  but  of  a  deep 
vinous  shade  of  red,  which  ripen  in  autumn  and 
are  said  to  be  edible.  W.  E.  G. 


Garden  Flora. 


PLATE  435. 
THREE  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMDMS.* 
The  popularity  of  the  Chrysanthemum  is  now 
fully  assured,  and  to  the  stereotyped  forms  sanc- 
tioned by  the  older  growers  we  have  now  added 
the  charm  of  much  variety  in  form  and  colour ; 
what  is  more,  tasteful  people  now-a-days  admire 
the  grace  and  freedom  of  naturally  grown  plants 
rather  than  of  the  tortured  balloons,  cones,  and  Ihe 
flattened,  pancake-like  "  specimens  "  formerly  con- 
sidered perfection.  Ihe  Chrysanthemum  of  to-day  is 
most  beautiful,  and  the  modern  Japanese  and  the 
new  single  or  Daisy-like  flowers  introduced  by  Mr. 
Teesdale  are  likely  to  become  as  popular  in  their 
way  as  are  single  Pyrethrums  and  single  Dahlias. 
The  maiket  grower  of  to-day  is  like  that  "king 
who  knew  not  Joseph,"  and  it  is  to  the  most  Intel* 
ligent  of  these  cultivators  that  the  great  and 
increasing  popularity  of  the  Chrysanthemum  as  a 
cut  flower  is  to  be  attributed.  Our  illustration 
shows  three  new  and  desirable  kinds  raised  by 
different  growers.  The  large  rosy  buff  Japanese 
variety  with  strap-shaped  florets  is  named  Wil- 
liam Robinson,  and  is  likely  to  prove  a  useful 
addition  to  its  graceful  class.  Single  White 
speaks  for  itself,  its  snowy  petals  grouped  around 
a  golden  centre  of  disk  florets  producing  a  good 
effect.  George  Stevens  is  quite  a  gem  in  its  own 
way,  neat  in  form,  and,  what  is  still  better,  distinct 
and  vivid  in  colouring.  Its  bright  florets  are  in- 
curved, and  the  crimson-maroon  colouring  of  the 
faces  of  the  florets  contrasts  boldly  with  the  bright 
amber  gold  of  the  under  surfaces.  When  well 
grown  it  is  larger  than  here  represented,  and,  as 
we  are  informed  by  those  who  know  it  promises 
to  become  a  really  distinct  and  effective  front-row 
flower,  which,  being  interpreted,  meaneth  that,  like 
other  beauties,  it  is  to  be  honoured  by  a  box  at  the 
flower  shows.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  grower  of  Chiy 
santhemums,  who  has  done  much  to  popularise 
the  culture  of  hardy  florists'  flowers,  feels,  I  am 
told,  very  much  aggrieved  at  something  I  wrote  in 
these  pages  about  the  old  cricket-ball  style  of 
beauty  even  now  so  much  affected  by  some  growers 
of  this  flower.  I  did  not  wish  to  hurt  anyone's  feel- 
ings, but  I  wish  to  preach  a  wider  doctrine  than 
that  of  the  old  globe-and-circle  theory  as  applied 
to  Chrysanthemum  beauty.  We  must  to-day  please 
everyone ;  all  tastes  must  be  consulted.  We  give 
to  the  technical  florist  his  globes  and  circles  as 
pourtrayed  by  his  appellee,  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Andrews,  but  we  must  ask  that  such  graceful  bits 
of  fringe  and  tassel  as  some  Japan  varieties  yield 
us  be  grown  for  ladies  to  wear,  and  for  our  Duf- 
fields  and  Moons,  and  Miles  or  Parsons  to  paint 


*  The  Bingle  white  was  raised  l)y  Mr.  Salter  and  drawn  in 
Jlessrs.  Veitch's  nursery  ;  the  Japanese  variety  w»e  raised 
by  Mr.  May,  Northaw  House,  Barnet ;  and  the  incuiTcd 
viiriety  liy  >Ir.  G.  Stevens,  Putney. 
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for  ns.  In  floral  beauty,  as  in  the  landscape  gar- 
dener's art,  there  is  a  higher  power  than  the  rale 
and  line. 

Now  that  we  have  among  half  a  hundred  others 
a  real  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  we  hope 
that  all  tastes  may  be  consulted  ;  all  the  types  of 
the  Chrysanthemums,  single  as  well  as  double,  be 
fostered  and  encouraged.  The  schedule  must  be  a 
wide  one,  and  the  amateur,  the  florist  proper,  and 
the  ordinary  trade  or  market  gardener  must  each 
and  all  be  encouraged  to  do  their  best.  Only  in  a 
broad  and  liberal  spirit  of  this  kind  can  we  ever 
have  a  really  good  national  exhibition  of  our 
popular  favourite.  F.  W.  V>. 


SEASONABLE   WORK. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Sowing  and  pricking  out  annuals.— The 
common  varieties  of  annuals  may  now  be  sown 
in  the  open  borders.  Sweet  Peas,  Mignonette, 
Virginian  Stocks,  Bartonia  aurea,  Candytufts, 
Clarkias,  Larkspurs,  Eschscholtzias,  Lupines, 
Nemophilas,  Scabious,  Silenes,  and  Sweet  Saltans 
are  amongst  those  that  we  usually  sow  in  small 
patches  amongst  Roses  or  on  vacant  spots  in 
mixed  borders,  where  most  of  the  varieties  not 
only  do  good  service  in  filling  up  blanks,  but  are 
also  invaluable  for  cutting.  Though  we  sow 
annuals  amongst  Roses,  it  is  only  because,  from 
want  of  space,  we  have  no  choice  in  the  matter, 
as  we  would  much  prefer  the  ground  being  kept 
for  the  Roses  alone,  and  any  who  are  compelled  to 
follow  our  practice  in  this  respect  would  do  well 
to  sow  the  annuals  at  long  distances  apart,  and 
as  far  removed  from  the  Roses  as  under  the  cir- 
cumstances is  possible.  It  is  also  now  time  that 
ornamental  Grasses  were  sown.  These  we  find 
quite  indispensable  for  winter  decoration,  and 
hitherto  have  had  the  best  success  with  them  when 
sown  where  they  are  to  grow,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  flowers  just  named.  A  still  better  plan, 
however,  is  to  sow  them  altogether  in  some 
sheltered  border,  arranged,  as  to  distance  of  drills, 
according  to  the  height  to  which  each  variety 
attains.  The  drills  being  drawn,  as  here  indicated, 
fine  soil  should  be  sprinkled  in  them,  and  the 
seeds  should  be  covered  with  the  same  material ; 
if  dry,  they  should  be  well  watered.  The  soil 
drawn  out  of  the  drills  should  be  left  to  serve  as  a 
protection  to  the  young  seedlings,  and  by-and-by, 
as  soon  as  they  have  been  thinned  out,  it  should 
be  levelled  down  with  the  hand,  to  serve  as  a 
mulching  to  the  roots.  Asters,  Stocks,  Zinnias,  and 
Phlox  Drummondi  should  be  pricked  o£E  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  handled,  as,  except  for  the  germi- 
nation of  the  seeds,  glass  cannot  be  spared  here 
for  these  classes  of  plants.  We  have  recourse  to 
turf  pits  and  coverings  of  hurdles  or  mats,  and 
under  such  conditions  they  invariably  do  well. 
They  are  pricked  out  in  light  vegetable  soil,  halt 
light  loam,  and  half  leaf  soil.  About  4  inches  in 
thickness  we  find  ample,  and  as  this  rests  on  a 
hard  bottom,  the  plants  lift  with  such  an  abund- 
ance of  earth,  that  they  scarcely  feel  the  check 
occasioned  by  removal. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


We  are  just  now  planting  Cauliflowers  out  of 
pots.  In  the  case  of  these,  cold  winds  are  worse 
than  frost ;  but  it  is  surprising  how  soon  a  large 
breadth  may  be  sheltered  if  we  only  set  about  it 
in  the  right  way.  We  use  prunings  of  Laurels, 
placing  a  single  piece  to  each  plant — a  plan  which 
appears  to  suit  them  admirably.  Our  spring  plants 
sown  in  February  are  now  ready  for  pricking  out 
in  cold  frames.  Outside  Mushroom  beds  should  now 
be  bearing  good  crops.  Winds  soon  dry  their  sur- 
face, in  which  case  they  should  be  watered  with  luke- 
warm water  through  a  fine  rose.  It  is  important 
to  allow  1  inch  or  2  inches  in  depth  of  straw  to  be 
on  the  bed  while  it  is  being  watered,  as  in  that 
case   the   water   soaks   into   the  bed  instead  of 


running  away.  Late  Celery  may  now  be  sown 
outside,  also  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  and  curled 
Greens,  and,  above  all,  do  not  forget  plenty  of 
Parsley.  All  kinds  of  Broccoli — except  Veitch's 
Autumn— should  be  sown  later  on.  Our  first  early 
Potatoes  are  planted  close  under  south  walls. 
The  soil  is  slightly  broken,  the  Potatoes  planted 
shallow,  and  a  covering  consisting  of  burnt  re 
fuse  and  sand  3  inches  in  thickness  is  placed 
upon  the  sets.  The  variety  planted  is  the  true 
Hyatt's — undoubtedly  the  best  of  all  early  Pota- 
toes. Earth  up  and  water  sparingly  Potatoes 
in  pits  and  frames.  Asparagus  may  be  planted 
directly  it  begins  to  shoot.  We  shall  draw  wide 
drills  ;!  feet  apart,  lay  the  plants  in  flat  at  the 
bottom,  and  cover  them  2  inches  deep  with  sand 
and  burnt  refuse.  As  regards  Seakale,  we  are 
now  cutting  excellent  heads  from  young  plants 
planted  last  season,  over  the  crowns  of  which  we 
put  a  couple  of  forkfuls  of  halE-rotten  leaves.  Just 
now  is  a  capital  time  to  form  new  beds.  Seedling 
plants  are  better  than  cuttings.  Vegetable 
Marrows  and  Gherkin  Cucumber  beds  may  now  be 
formed  by  taking  out  a  trench  3  feet  wide  and 
12  inches  deep.  Any  old  material  from  Seakale 
or  Rhubairb  beds  now  done  with  may  be  advanta- 
geously used  with  a  little  fresh  material  from  the 
stables.  Mix  up  all  together,  and  earth  up  from  the 
sides ;  place  hand-lights  on  the  top,  and  sow  the 
seeds  at  once. 


FRUIT. 

Chebeies. — While  it  is  difiicult  to  imagine  a 
more  lovely  sight  than  a  house  of  Cherry  trees  in 
full  bloom,  it  is  impossible  to  name  a  crop  which 
can  be  brought  to  maturity  at  so  little  cost  in 
everything,  with  the  exception  of  patience,  and  of 
this  the  successful  cultivator,  be  he  professional  or 
amateur,  must  have  a  good  stock,  as  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  house  under  artificial  treatment  should 
not  exceed  10°  at  night  and  10°  to  15°  higher  by 
day,  and  even  then  a  stagnant  atmosphere  should 
be  avoided  by  having  the  ventilators  a  little  open. 
It  sometimes  happens,  as  has  been  the  case  this 
season,  that  the  temperature  of  the  open  air  is 
many  degrees  above  these  figures,  when  a  con- 
stant circulation  of  air  gives  the  trees  all  the  ad- 
vantages, minus  the  risk  attendant  upon  culture 
on  open  walls.  These  favourable  conditions  have 
brought  about  a  bold  blossom,  a  good  set,  and 
rapid  growth,  so  far  free  from  insects,  but  the 
everlasting  grub  which  never  fails  is  sure  to  put 
in  an  appearance  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  and 
the  first  curled  leaf  must  be  the  signal  for  daily 
examination  and  handpicking.  When  the  fruit 
begins  to  swell  the  inside  borders  may  be  nicely 
mulched  and  well  supplied  with  water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  70°,  and  the  trees  will  require  good 
syringing  twice  a  day,  always  with  the  ventilators 
closed,  as  it  is  the  warm,  genial  atmosphere,  re- 
sembling that  of  a  fine  April  day,  which  helps  the 
fruit  along.  After  the  first  syringing  give  air  at 
50°,  gradually  increase  it  to  60°  under  moisture, 
with  a  circulation  of  air,  and  ventilate  to  the  full 
extent  when  sun-heat  raises  the  house  above  these 
figures.  Reduce  in  a  similar  way,  syringe  and 
keep  close  for  a  time,  and  reopen  the  ventilators 
for  the  night. 

Orchabd  house. — Since  our  last  notes  ap- 
peared the  trees  in  this  department  have  made 
great  progress,  and  the  fruit  on  many  of  the  most 
forward  Peaches  and  Nectarines  is  now  set.  Later 
kinds,  also  Plums  and  Cherries  still  in  flower,  will 
require  abundant  ventilation  when  the  external 
temperature  is  not  below  40°,  and  to  prevent  dis- 
appointment a  few  minutes  devoted  to  daily  fer- 
tilisation with  a  bunch  of  soft  feathers  will  be 
necessary.  Continue  the  usual  treatment  with 
regard  to  watering,  as  dryness  at  the  roots  will  be 
fatal,  and,  while  avoiding  the  wetting  of  the 
flowers,  damp  the  floors  and  other  available  sur- 
faces, also  the  stems  of  the  trees,  once  or  twice 
on  fine  days,  and  keep  the  house  dry  and  cool  in 
damp,  dull  weather.  When  the  fruit  on  all  the 
trees  is  set,  let  the  daily  syringing  be  resumed ; 
aim  at  a  night  temperature  of  50°,  run  up  to  10° 
by  day,  and  shut  up  before  the  sun  is  off  the  house 
where  hot-water  pipes  have  not  been  introduced. 


Commence  disbudding  and  shortening  back  where 
this  has  been  deterred  and  plenty  of  fruit  has  set 
near  the  base  of  the  shoots  ;  also  thin  the  fruit 
where  set  in  triples  or  clusters,  leaving,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  an  abundance  of  the  finest  on 
the  upper  sides  of  the  shoots  for  future  seleclion. 
Although  the  house  may  have  been  well  fumigated 
before  the  trees  came  into  flower,  green  fly  is  sure 
to  be  present,  particularly  amongst  the  Plums, 
and  as  these  are  the  first  to  suffer,  another  smoking 
will  save  much  disappointment.  As  trees  in  pots 
now  commencing  to  swell  off  a  crop  of  fruit 
cannot  be  overfed,  lose  no  time  in  getting  them 
top-dressed  with  some  rich  compost  consisting  of 
strong  loam,  good  rotten  manure,  previously  dusted 
with  soot  to  destroy  worms,  and  twelve  i)er  cent, 
of  bone  dust.  Mix  well  together  in  a  shed,  apply 
it  when  tolerably  dry,  and  if  any  is  left  over  it 
will  improve  with  keeping.  Examine  trees  which 
have  been  planted  in  the  borders,  top-dress  with 
half-rotted  manure,  and  give  plenty  of  water  at 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  house. 

Vines. — Assuming  that  former  directions  have 
been  followed,  the  Vines  in  the  latest  houses  will 
now  be  ready  for  disbudding.  It  they  have  been 
suspended  in  a  horizontal  position  get  them  tied 
up  to  the  wires  before  the  young  growths  are  too 
far  advanced,  syringe  regularly  until  the  bunches 
become  prominent,  and  close  with  slin-heat  at  75°, 
Attend  to  disbudding  and  tying  down  in  succes- 
sion houses,  and  remove  all  snperfiuous  bunches 
from  free  setting  kinds  as  soon  as  the  most  com- 
pact and  best  placed  can  be  selected  for  the  crop  ; 
fertilise  when  ready  with  Hamburgh  pollen,  and 
thin  out  the  berries  when  the  size  of  No.  6  shot. 
When  all  the  bunches  have  been  thinned  allow  the 
laterals  to  extend  over  vacant  parts  of  the  trellis 
before  they  are  again  pinched,  give  the  inside 
borders  a  good  supply  of  warm  dilluted  liquid 
and  add  more  fresh,  but  well-worked,  manure 
where  the  surface  is  not  well  covered.  Keep  up  a 
circulation  of  warm  air  in  houses  where  Grapes 
are  in  flower,  and  fertilise  when  the  heat  has 
reached  the  maximum  on  fine  days.  Maintain  a 
minimum  of  65°  for  Hamburghs,  and  allow  5° 
more  for  Mu-cats  when  the  weather  is  mild  and 
air  can  be  admitted  with  the  aid  of  moderate 
firing,  but  on  no  account  abide  by  these  figures 
when  external  conditions  are  unfavourable.  Al- 
though we  do  not  approve  of  syringing  Vines  when 
in  flower,  some  Grape  growers  do,  and  attribute 
their  success  to  the  application  of  water,  which  is 
doubtful,  as  Grapes  that  will  set  with  the  syringe 
would,  in  all  probability,  set  just  as  well,  if  not 
better,  without  it,  provided  the  roots  are  in  a  warm, 
well-drained  border,  and  suflBcient  atmospheric 
moisture  to  support  the  delicate  organs  is  produced 
by  damping  the  stems  and  floors  on  bright  days. 
When  the  fermenting  material  has  been  removed 
from  the  inside  of  the  early  house,  and  the  berries 
begin  to  show  signs  of  colouring,  pass  the  scissors 
over  them  for  the  last  time  and  remove  any  stoneless 
berries  where  they  can  be  spared,  as  their  pre- 
sence always  detracts  from  the  appearance  of  an 
otherwise  perfect  bunch.  Give  the  borders  the 
final  watering  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  80°, 
and  it  necessary  add  a  little  more  short  stable 
manure  to  keep  in  moisture  and  throw  off 
ammonia  when  the  house  is  closed  for  a  short  time 
every  afternoon.  Maintain  a  constant  circulation 
of  warm  air  with  moderate  moisture  where  pot 
Vines  are  ripening  up  their  fruit,  and  while  re- 
ducing the  supply  of  stimulating  liquid  to  the  roots 
see  that  they  do  not  receive  n  check  by  going  to 
the  extreme  of  dryness,  and  add  more  covering  to 
the  surface  roots  to  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture. 
Get  Vines  which  have  been  cut  back  and  shaken 
out  shifted  into  their  fruiting  pots  as  they  become 
ready,  plunge  in  a  sweet  bottom-heat  and  shade 
slightly  for  a  few  days.  Train  the  young  canes 
near  the  glass  and  insure  short-jointed  growth  by 
giving  plenty  of  light  and  air.  Where  spring 
planting  is  contemplated,  April  is  the  best  month 
in  which  to  turn  out  growing  Vines.  These  should 
always  be  planted  in  internal  borders,  and  the 
compost  should  be  made  warm  by  the  absorption 
of  sun-heat  before  it  is  placed  about  the  tender 
roots.    Settle  the  soil  as  soon  as  they  are  planted 
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by  giving  a  little  water  at  a  temperature  of  80°, 
shade  slightly  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then 
treat  as  has  just  baen  advised  for  pot  Vines. 

Melons. — When  the  roots  of  the  earliest 
Melons  begin  to  work  round  the  insides  of  the 
pots,  and  a  bottom  heat  of  8.~>°  is  maintained, 
other  conditions  being  favourable,  a  quick  and 
vigorous  growth  will  soon  show  whether  the  first 
laterals  are  capable  of  carrying  a  crop  of  fruit. 
Victory  of  Bath,  the  best  we  have  met  with  for 
early  work,  throws  out  an  abundance  of  side  shoots 
laden  with  female  blossoms  by  the  time  the 
leaders  have  covered  two-thirds  of  the  trellis,  and 
earliness  being  the  first  consideration,  these  should 
be  pinched  in  order  to  throw  vigour  into  the  side 
shoots.  When  the  female  blossoms  begin  to  open 
keep  the  atmosphere  dry,  and  give  air  on  all 
favourable  occasions  as  a  means  of  keeping  the 
foliage  stout  and  firm,  and  at  the  same  time 
assisting  the  setting  of  the  fruit.  Having  secured 
a  sufiScient  number  of  Melons  on  each  plant  by 
artificial  fertilisation,  stop  at  the  second  joint, 
mulch  with  stiff  loam  and  manure,  and  gradually 
increase  the  supply  of  stimulating  food  and  at- 
mospheric moisture.  Keep  the  foliage  clean  by 
good  syringing  on  fine  afternoons,  but  avoid 
wetting  it  on  bright  mornings.  Aim  at  a  night 
temperature  of  70°,  give  a  little  air  at  76°,  run 
up  to  80°  or  85°  under  sun  -  heat,  and  a  few 
degrees  higher  after  closing.  Keep  a  stock  of 
healthy  young  plants  by  sowing  once  a  fortnight, 
and  throw  away  previous  sowings  before  the  con- 
fined state  of  the  roots  produces  spider. 

CacuMBEEa. — Old  plants  that  have  been  in 
bearing  throughout  the  winter  will  require  very 
liberal  feeding  and  copious  syringing  to  keep  them 
in  a  healthy  and  productive  state.  New  compost, 
consisting  of  moderately  strong  loam  and  lime 
rubble,  with  a  covering  of  short  Mushroom  manure, 
will  also  help  them.  Fill  the  evaporating  pans 
with  liquid  manure,  syringe  the  surface  of 
the  bed  with  the  same,  crop  lightly,  and 
give  the  young  growths  plenty  of  room.  If 
a  compartment  can  be  spared,  clear  out  to  the 
bottom,  thoroughly  cleanse  every  part  of  the 
structure,  and  make  a  new  start  with  spring-sown 
plants.  The  varieties  of  Cucumbers  are  now  very 
numerous,  and  the  lover  of  novelties  may  grow  as 
many  kinds  as  he  has  room  for  plants ;  but  for 
general  all-round  purposes  a  good  strain  of  Tele- 
graph is  not  easily  surpassed.  Young  plants  now 
growing  freely  should  be  pinched  to  secure  as 
many  vines  as  may  be  required.  Avoid  rich  feed- 
ing until  they  begin  to  bear ;  run  the  blinds  down 
at  night  to  economise  fire-heat,  and,  if  possible, 
dispense  with  shading.  Keep  up  the  linings  round 
frames,  earth  the  plants  with  good  dry  loam  pre- 
viously warmed,  make  it  very  firm,  peg  out  the 
growths,  and  run  up  to  flO°  with  sun  heat  and 
moisture  after  closing  ;  cover  well  with  mats,  and 
give  a  little  night  air.  Make  a  sowing  of  some 
hardy  kind  'for  planting  in  frames  after  forced 
vegetables. 

Pines. — The  past  winter  having  been  against 
early  Queens,  the  fruit  in  many  places  will  be 
later  than  usual,  at  least  through  the  early  stages, 
but  when  fairly  out  of  flower,  the  swelling  of  the 
first  batch  may  be  considerably  accelerated  by 
closing  early  under  bright  sunshine,  with  a  cor- 
responding supply  of  moisure,  and  stimulating 
the  roots  with  alternate  supplies  of  clear  diluted 
liquid  and  weak  guano  water.  Aim  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  70°  at  night,  80°  by  day,  and  .5°  to  1 0° 
more  after  shutting  up  on  fine  afternoons.  Keep 
the  plants  in  a  moderately  moist  growing  state 
at  the  root  and  prevent  the  plunging  material 
immediately  over  the  hot-water  pipes  from  be- 
coming dry  by  watering  between  the  pots  with 
tepid  water  at  a  temperature  equal  to  that  of  the 
house.  Many  of  the  plants  from  which  a  succes- 
sional  supply  of  fruit,  consisting  of  Queens, 
Cayennes,  and  Rothschilds,  will  be  obtained  will 
now  be  making  growth  before  they  throw  up. 
Give  them  a  good  bottom  heat  of  S."°  to  90°  ; 
water  sparingly  until  they  show,  but  keep  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  well  supplied  with  mois- 
ture and  dew  them  over  after  closing  for  the  day. 
It  any   of  the  young  stock  remain  nnpotted,  lose 


no  time  in  getting  it  finished,  using  good  loam, 
which  must  be  firmly  rammed  when  in  a  dry 
state.  In  some  soils  Pines  do  not  root  so  freely  as 
in  others,  and  where  this  is  the  case,  small  pots 
answer  better  than  large  ones,  as  the  swelling  of 
the  fruit  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  stem  roots, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  soil  made  solid  is  more 
lasting  and  less  liable  to  become  sour  than  when 
used  in  larger  quantities.  If  not  already  done, 
remove  the  remains  of  winter  fruiters  to  a  pit  by 
themselves,  or  where  they  can  have  a  dry,  warm 
atmosphere  when  ripening.  If  wanted  to  keep  for 
a  long  time,  the  plants  may  be  removed  to  a  dry, 
warm  room.  Propagate  shy  kinds  by  trimming 
oS  the  leaves  and  laying  the  old  stools  in  shallow 
boxes  of  leaf-mould  plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  of 
90°.  Keep  plants  in  every  stage  of  growth  near 
the  glass  ;  give  them  plenty  of  room  in  the  bed  : 
if  possible,  dispense  with  shading,  and  secure 
stout  growth  by  airing  early  on  fine  days. 

Haedy  feuit. — The  blossom  buds  on  Peaches 
and  Apricots  are  very  forward  this  season.  There- 
fore get  all  temporary  copings,  poles,  and  protect- 
ing material  fixed  upon  the  walls  to  be  ready  in 
case  of  frost.  If  thick  and  opaque,  some  ready 
method  of  removing  it  by  day  must  be  provised  ; 
but  a  covering  consisting  of  several  folds  of  pil- 
chard netting  may  remain  undisturbed  until  the 
fruit  is  set.  If  recent  winds  have  disturbed  any 
of  the  newly  planted  trees,  see  that  the  supports 
are  readjusted,  and  ram  the  compost  firmly  when 
moderately  dry.  Get  cut-back  stocks  grafted,  re- 
move old  foliage  from  established  Strawberries, 
thin  the  crowns  if  necessary,  and  give  the  beds  a 
liberal  dusting  with  soot  prior  to  mulching  with 
stable  manure  ;  the  latter  should  be  placed  be- 
tween the  rows  before  the  tender  young  leaves 
begin  to  push  much  from  the  crowns.  Where  the 
formation  of  the  new  beds  is  anticipated  the 
ground  should  be  deeply  trenched,  heavily  ma- 
nured, and  made  very  firm  before  planting.  If 
strong  runners  of  last  season  have  been  preserved 
in  nursery  beds  defer  planting  until  they  are  on 
the  point  of  starting  into  growth,  and  if  new 
heavy  loam  is  at  command  give  each  young  plant 
a  good  spadeful  to  start  with.  Tread  very  firm, 
mulch  withshort  manure,  and  water  in  dry  weather. 
Where  strong  plants  were  put  out  last  August  for 
giving  the  annual  supply  of  runners  for  forcing, 
they  should  be  well  watered  and  mulched  to  en- 
courage early  "growth,  and  jU  flowers  should  be  re- 
moved before  they  open.  Some  growers  obtain  their 
first  runners  from  early  forced  plants,  but  we  have 
never  succeeded  in  getting  them  so  early  or  so 
strong  as  from  maiden  plants,  which  should  be 
placed  near  the  margin  of  walks  and  in  proximity 
to  a  good  supply  of  water. 
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JENSENIAN  SYSTEM  OF  POTATO 
CULTURE. 

I  TRIED  Jensen's  system  of  earthing  up  Potatoes 
with  the  view  of  testing  its  efficacy  in  preventing 
damage  to  the  tubers  when  the  disease  appears  on 
the  foliage. 

The  following  is  the  principle  upon  which  the 
success  of  this  system  depends  :  If  the  disease  ap- 
pears in  the  first  instance  upon  the  foliage  and 
stems  of  the  Potato  plant,  and  if  the  tubers  are 
liable  to  attack  through  the  spores  of  the  fungus 
being  washed  off  the  foliage  and  carried  through 
the  earth  to  the  tubers,  any  system  which  will 
prevent  these  spores  from  reaching  the  tubers 
should  ensure  immunity  from  the  disease.  Mr. 
Jensen,  with  other  scientists,  supports  the  theory 
of  the  spores  being  carried  from  the  foliage  to  the 
tuber  by  means  of  action  ontside  the  ordinary 
circulatory  system  of  the  plant,  and,  as  evidence, 
points  to  observations  which  he  has  made,  that 
the  tubers  nearest  the  surface  of  the  ground  are 
always  the  most  atrected  by  disease ;  and  the 
results  of  carefully  conducted  experiments  show 
that  his  system  has  considerable  elements  of  suc- 
cess. The  succe«s  of  the  system  depends  on  the 
operator  taking  the  matter  promptly  in  hand  on 
the  first  appearance  of  the  disease.     The  Potato 


haulm  must  be  turned  on  one  side,  so  that  the 
leaves  which  were  growing  naturally  aVjove  the 
drill  shall  now  te  immediately  over  the  space  be- 
tween two  drills.  Earth  is  taken  frcm  the  next 
space  between  the  drills  and  put  upon  the  turned 
down  Potato  baulm,  so  that  the  system  may  be 
called  the  high  moulding  system,  and  when  the 
field  is  completed  the  Potatoes  appear  to  have 
grown  from  the  side  rather  than  the  top  of  the 
drill.  This  moulding  is  to  te  repeated  at  intervals 
during  the  remainder  of  the  growth  of  the  crop. 
In  order  to  save  risk  from  the  spores  of  disease 
being  brought  into  contact  with  the  Potatoes  as 
they  are  dug,  it  is  recommended  to  defer  the 
raising  of  the  crop  to  a  late  period.  Opponents  of 
the  system  say  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  spores 
of  the  Peronospora  to  injure  the  Potato  tuber,  as 
they  could  not  penetrate  its  skin,  and  that,  even 
if  this  were  possible,  no  amount  of  high  mouldiug 
will  so  filter  water,  laden  with  these  spores,  as  to 
prevent  their  reaching  the  tubers.  I  will  not 
enter  upon  the  scientific  controversial  part  of  the 
matter,  but  I  may  say  that  those  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  discussion  appear  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  point  most  strongly  urged  by  Mr.  Jensen  is 
that  the  high  moulding  and  turning  aside  of  the 
foliage  causes  the  Peronospora  spores  to  be  dis- 
charged into  the  little  valleys  between  the  drills 
where  there  is  small  chance  of  their  reaching  the 
tubers.  My  experience  is  favourable  to  the  tystem 
as  far  as  regards  the  freedom  from  disease  of  the 
tubers  grown  on  the  Jensenian  method  is  con- 
cerned. The  gross  yield  is,  however,  greater  where 
the  Potatoes  were  not  high  moulded;  this  is  what 
might  have  been  expected,  as  the  interfering  with 
the  plants  during  the  period  when  their  tubers 
should  be  growing  most  vigorously  must  retard 
their  growth.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  produce  of  marketable,  i.e.,  large 
tubers,  was  very  nearly  equal  in  both  cases,  and 
that  the  increased  gross  yield  of  the  Potatoes  not 
high  moulded  was  owing  to  a  large  yield  of  small 
tubers.  The  amount  of  diseased  tubers  grown  on 
the  ordinary  system  was  about  140  per  cent,  of 
the  crop.  On  the  high  moulded  Potatoes  there 
was  no  disease  apparent.  T.  Carroll, 
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TOMATOES  IN  PITS  AND  FRAMES. 
Fewer  Tomatoes  are  grown  in  the  open  than  at 
one  time,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  the  great  in- 
crease in  their  consumption  ;  at  least  this  is  my 
belief  as  far  as  private  gardens  are  concerned. 
This  doubtless  is  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
crop,  owing  to  the  marked  liability  of  the  Tomato 
to  be  much  damaged  or  totally  destroyed  by  the 
Potato  fungus.  The  falling  off  in  outdoor  culture 
is,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  indirectly  due  to  the 
general  demand  for  Tomatoes.  A  few  years  ago 
if  the  outdoor  and  only  crops  were  a  success  £0 
much  the  better,  and  so  much  more  sauce  was 
made,  few  thinking  of  otherwise  utilising  the  fruit, 
but  now  employers  insist  upon  having  a  long 
and  continuous  supply  in  common  with  Cucum- 
bers and  Melons,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  To- 
mato receives  equally  as  much  attention  and  house 
room.  All,  however,  are  not  able  to  devote  much 
space  to  their  culture  in  the  forcing  houses,  be- 
yond perhaps  for  a  few  in  pots,  and  the  cooler 
houses  are  usually  required  for  other  purposes. 
Failing  house  room,  the  next  best  place  is  to 
grow  and  fruit  a  number  of  plants  in  pits  or 
frames,  by  which  means  and  very  little  trouble 
heavy  crops  may  he  obtained.  I  prefer  pits  with  a 
single  hot-water  pipe  round,  and  which  are  often- 
times devoted  first  or  during  the  winter  to  Rouvar- 
dias,  then  to  kidney  Peans  during  the  spring 
months,  and  subsequently  to  Melons  or  Cucumbers. 
If  such  a  pit  is  available  it  may  well  be  devoted 
to  Tomatoes,  and,  failing  this,  a  cold  pit  or  ordinary 
Potato  frame  will  do  nearly  as  well,  as  it  is  pro- 
tection from  rain  rather  than  heat  that  is  indis- 
pensable during  the  summer  and  autumn.  Sup- 
posing these  pits  and  frames,  in  addition  to  per- 
fecting the  crops  of  Potatoes,  are  also  required  for 
the  preparation  of  summer  bedding  plants,  the 
best  plan  will  be  to  have  a  number  of  strong 
Tomato  plants,  with  perhaps  a  cluster  of  fruit 
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already  set,  ready  to  plant,  say,  by  the  end  of 
May. 

Raising  the  plants  and  pkepabing  the 
BEDS. — Mere  often  than  not  Tomato  seed  is  sown 
too  soon,  the  plants  becoming  drawn  and  weakly 
in  the  seed  pans,  or  if  properly  potted  off  subse- 
quently becoming  badly  root- bound  and  otherwise 
spoilt  owing  to  the  fruiting  quarters  not  being 
ready  for  their  reception.  Strong,  healthy  plants 
can,  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  heat,  be 
grown  in  about  iive  weeks,  and  the  seed  there- 
fore should  be  sown  about  that  time  before  they  are 
wanted.  Sow  the  seed  thinlj',  place  it  in  a  heated 
frame  or  house,  keep  the  seedlings  near  the  glass, 
and  when  fairly  strong  and  in  rough  leaf,  pot  off 
firmly  and  deeply  either  singly  in  5-inoh  pots  or 
in  pairs  in  6-inch  pots.  Any  good  soil  will  suit 
them,  but  this  should  be  slightly  warmed  before 
the  delicate  seedlings  are  placed  in  it.  Keep  them 
in  heat,  shade  from  bright  sunshine,  keep  them 
near  the  glass  or  otherwise  they  become  " leggy,' 
and  give  air  freely  when  tliey  are  being  hardened 
oS  for  cold  frames  and  pits.  If  the  plants  are  a 
little  too  forward,  in  order  to  maintain  good 
health  water  regularly  with  weak  liquid  manure. 
A  bed  previously  devoted  to  early  Potatoes  just 
suits  Tomatoes  and  needs  no  preparation  beyond 
the  addition  of  a  little  manure  to  the  soil.  If  a 
bed  has  to  be  made  specially  for  them,  a  quantity 
of  old  heating  material  may  be  used,  adding  to 
this  sufficient  fresh  to  cause  the  whole  to  become 
just  warm  enough  to  give  the  Tomatoes  a 
good  start.  Better,  however,  a  small  bed  of 
half  decayed  manure  than  a  heap  of  ma- 
terial that  has  heated  itself  dry,  as  in  the 
latter  case  the  small  amount  of  loamy  soil  on  the 
surface  of  the  bed  is  all  the  plants  would  have  to 
support  them.  The  depth  of  manure  in  the  pits 
must  be  regulated  according  to  the  depth  of  the 
walls,  but  any  amount  from  1  foot  to  3  feet  will 
be  ample,  as  the  frames  can  be  raised.  The  beds 
may  be  made  of  any  height,  so  long  as  the  heap 
does  not  become  very  hot.  Over  the  manure  place 
a  layer  about  1  foot  in  depth  of  rich  loamy  soil, 
and  if  the  loam  is  rough  and  fibrous  so  much  the 
better.  Keep  the  lights  of  the  frames  or  pits  on 
closely,  and  when  the  sunshine  or  bottom  heat  has 
warmed  the  soil,  plant  at  once. 

Methods  of  training. — I  have  tried  difierent 
methods  of  training  and  fruiting  the  plants  in 
both  pits  and  frames,  and  have  had'  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  my  success  in  each  instance. 
In  pits  and  deep  frames  a  considerable  number  of 
plants  may  be  fruited,  these  being  grown  with 
single  stems  and  staked  in  a  sloping  direction; 
while  in  shallow  frames  a  few  plants  may  be 
trained  and  fruited  somewhat  similarly  to 
Cucumbers  or  Melons.  I  prefer,  however,  in 
all  cases  where  there  is  a  depth  of  2  feet  or 
more  at  the  back  to  adopt  a  combination  of  the 
two  plans,  that  is  to  say  to  cover  the  back  wall  or 
boards  as  the  case  may  be  with  a  number  of 
obliquely  trained  plants,  and  the  beds  with  a  few 
spreading  or  trailing  plants.  I  found  where  num- 
bers were  in  a  pit  or  frame,  say  about  15  inches 
apart  and  necessarily  staked  in  a  slanting  direc- 
tion, they  are  apt  to  unduly  shade  each  other,  but 
if  the  back  walls  or  boards  are  covered  with  plants 
theie  yield  surprisingly  without  interfering  with 
or  being  injuriously  affected  by  those  spreading  on 
the  ground.  In  frame  culture,  as  I  shall  endeavour 
to  prove,  it  is  imperative  that  the  cultivator  be  able 
to  put  on  the  lights  at  certain  times,  and  for  this 
reason  the  plants  cannot  well  be  too  dwarf.  Now 
there  are  few  or  no  really  dwarf  sorts  to  be  had 
generally  with  the  exception  of  Vilmorin's  Dwarf, 
but  the  plants  may  easily  be  dwarfed  by  burying 
the  stems,  and  as  these  quickly  emit  roots,  the 
plants  are  also  strengthened  by  the  process.  I 
do  not  recommend  burying  the  balls  deeply ; 
the  object  is  be^t  attained  by  trimming  off 
the  lower  leaves  of  the  plants,  and  then  after 
some  of  the  soil  has  been  thrown  out,  lay  them 
in  different  directions,  so  as  to  place  all  the  heads 
where  required,  the  soil  being  then  returned. 
This  will  be  found  a  better  plan  than  either  layer- 
ing or  striking  the  tops  in  order  to  secure  dwarf 
plants,  and  laying  them  all  in  before  covering  the 


balls  and  stems  is  the  only  way  to  properly  plant. 
The  balls  should  be  moist  when  planted,  and  are 
best  slightly  sunk  and  marked  with  pegs,  so  that 
they  can  subsequently  be  kept  watered  till  such 
time  as  the  roots  are  spread  in  all  directions. 
The  frames  should  be  kept  rather  close  till  the 
plants  have  recommenced  growth,  when  air  should 
be  given  freely,  throwing  off  the  lights  during  hot 
weather.  Close  early  in  the  afternoons  till  such 
times  as  the  fruits  are  commencing  to  ripen,  when 
a  little  may  be  left  on  during  warm  dry  nights.  A 
stout  stakeshould  be  placed  to  eachplant,the  latter 
having  all  side  shoots  kept  rubbed  out  and  be 
stopped  beyond  either  the  second  or  third  large 
cluster  of  fruit,  or  according  to  the  head  room. 
If  what  I  term  the  combination  system  is  adopted, 
those  plants  to  be  nailed  or  otherwise  trained  to  the 
back  of  the  frames  should  be  laid  down  or  dwarfed  ; 
while  about  two  plants  in  the  centre  of  each  light 
should  also  be  planted  in  a  sloping  direction, 
pegged  down  and  encouraged  to  spread,the  form'  r 
to  have  all  side  shoots  removed  from  the  one  or 
more  main  stems  that  may  be  laid  in,  and  the  latter 
must  be  freely  thinned  out  where  at  all  crowded, 
the  laterals  being  depended  upon  for  fruiting,  and 
are  best  raised  from  the  soil  with  short  stakes,  or 
the  clusters  of  fruit  may  be  laid  on  pieces  of  slates 
or  roofing  tiles.  Wherever  the  stems  are  pegged 
down  they  will  strike  root,  to  the  obvious  benefit 
of  the  crops.  Give  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots, 
liquid  manure  frequently  when  the  crops  are 
swelling  off,  and  early  in  the  summer  mulch  the 
beds  with  a  good  thickness  of  partially  decayed 
manure. 

Disease  and  its  pkevention. — It  is  when  the 
foliage  is  wet,  and  especially  during  dull,  showery 
weather,  that  the  fungus  affects  a  lodgment  on  it, 
and  this  happens  whether  the  plants  be  dry  at  the 
roots  or  not.  Consequently,  to  withhold  water 
from  the  roots,  or  to  increase  the  bottom  heat  as  a 
preventive  of  disease,  is  a  mistake,  the  former 
only  serving  to  weaken  the  plant.  Keep  the 
foliage  dry  with  the  aid  of  the  lights,  never 
syringe  overhead,  especially  seeing  that  this  is 
wasted  on  hairy-leaved  plants,  besides  being  a 
source  of  danger,  and  do  not  leave  air  on 
when  the  nights  are  what  are  termed  muggy— 
that  is  to  say,  warm  and  moist.  It  is  this  kind  of 
weather  that  most  favours  the  spread  of  the 
Potato  fungus,  and  during  its  prevalence  those 
growing  Tomatoes  in  frames  have  the  advantage 
over  open-air  cultivators,  as  they  can  and  ought 
to  keep  their  frames  comparatively  dry  and  close. 
Where  the  pits  are  heated,  a  little  heat  should  be 
turned  on  during  cold  or  wet  weather,  and  again 
when  it  is  desirable  to  hasten  the  ripening  of  the 
late  fruit.  The  late  fruit  in  cold  pits  and  frames 
will  generally  ripen  if  cut  in  bunches  and  huDg 
up  either  in  a  forcing  or  warm  house  or  in  the 
kitchen  of  a  dwelling  house.  There  are  no  disease- 
resisting  varieties,  nor  anything  approaching  to  it. 
What  we  have  to  consider  is  which  are  the  best 
croppers  and  the  best  in  quality.  Taken  all  round, 
there  is  no  variety  generally  procurable  to  equal 
the  old  Orangefield,  and  I  am  afraid  the  stock  of 
this,  in  many  vendors'  hands,  is  much  deteriorated. 
A  dwarf  free-fruiting  sort  which  I  received  under 
the  name  of  Vilmorin's  Early  Dwarf  is  the  best 
cropper  and  most  dwarf  variety  I  have  yet  grown, 
but  whether  the  Messrs.  Vilmorin  continue  to  di.s- 
tribute  it  I  am  unable  to  state.  Barley's  Defiance, 
a  good  form  of  the  old  Large  Red,  is  a  very  heavy 
cropping  free-setting  sort,  and  of  fairly  good 
quality.  All  the  three  named  are  corrugated  or 
ribbed  sorts  ;  while  of  the  more  handsome,  though 
oftentimes  inferior  in  quality,  round  or  smooth- 
fruited  sorts,  Dedham  Favourite  proves  to  be 
superior  to  the  still  popular  Hathaway 's  Excelsior, 
and  Trentham  Fillbasket  also  gives  every  satis- 
faction. Trophy  crops  heavily  if  plenty  of  air  is 
given  when  in  bloom  to  insure  a  good  set,  and 
some  of  the  fruit  are  fine  and  handsome,  others 
being  large  and  ugly.  It  is  late  in  ripening,  and 
other  extra  large  sorts  for  the  same  reason  are  not 
to  be  recommended  for  frame  culture. 

Marstcin.         W.  IGGULDEN. 

Best  Broad  Beans. — Like  Peas,  Broad  Beans 
are  divided  into   two   sections — early  and   late. 


Connoisseurs  do  not  eat  early  and  small  Peas  after 
the  Marrowfats  come  in  ;  nor  would  they  patronise 
early  Mazagan  or  Long-pod  Broad  Beans  when  the 
Broad  Windsors  can  be  had  for  use,  as  the  latter 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  early  kinds  that 
Marrow  Peas  do  to  early  Peas.  For  cottagers, 
probably  the  prolific  Long-pods  are  the  best  to 
grow,  because  they  are  good  bearers  and  early ; 
but,  considering  the  greater  size  of  the  Broad 
Windsor  kinds,  and  the  quantity  of  pods  which 
they  produce,  not  to  speak  of  their  much  superior 
flavour,  it  may  be  doubted  if  they  are  less  pro- 
ductive. The  Windsors  are  more  tender  than  the 
early  kinds,  and  need  not  be  sown  so  soon  ;  but 
a  main  sowing  of  them  should  be  got  in  now  and 
a  later  one  next  month. — .J,  S. 


HARICOT  BEANS,  AND  HOW  THEY  ARE 
GROWN  IN  FRANCE. 
As  is  well  known.  Haricot  Beans  are  largely  grown 
in  France ;  whereas  in  this  country  they  are  but 
little  cultivated.  I  think,  however,  that  the  time 
is  approaching  when  the  merits  of  this  vegetable 
will  be  more  generally  recognised.  As  a  fact, 
Haricot  Beans  are  scarcely  known  to  our  working 
classes,  and  of  all  the  vegetables  now  in  cultiva- 
tion this  is  the  one  which  should  be  most  largely 
used  by  them,  as,  according  to  competent 
authorities,  it  contains,  with  the  exception  of  Len- 
tils, more  muscle  -  giving  properties  than  any 
other  known  kind  of  vegetable ;  indeed,  it  is  so 
rich  in  this  respect,  that  its  free  use  enables  the 
labourer  in  many  parts  of  Europe  to  almost  dis- 
pense with  meat  whilst  undergoing  severe  and 
protracted  manual  toil.  A  somewhat  lengthened 
residence  amongst  the  working  classes  of  Nor- 
mandy taught  me  the  value  of  the  Haricot, 
as  well  as  gave  me  a  liking  for  it,  for  there  it 
forms  one  of  the  main  ingredients  of  the  2'"^ 
au  feUy  which  is  simply  bread  and  vegetables 
with  but  a  flavouring  of  meat,  and  rendered 
highly  digestible  by  several  hours'  simmering. 
A  man  who  may  be  working  hard  in  a  quarry 
or  at  similar  hard  toil  thirteen  hours  per  day 
finds  this  all-sufficient  to  keep  up  his  strength  ; 
and  as  what  will  nourish  a  Frenchman  will  be  of 
equal  service  to  an  Englishman,  it  really  does 
seem  a  pity  that  this  esculent  should  not  be 
popular  amongst  those  classes  whom  it  would 
best  benefit.  Were  Haricots  largely  used  in  this 
country,  their  culture  would  open  up  a  source  of 
revenue  to  cultivators  in  districts  favourable  to 
their  perfect  growth,  and  land  now  lying  waste, 
or  which  scarcely  pays  expenses,  might  thus  be 
turned  to  profitable  account.  I  believe  I  am  right 
in  stating  that  the  greater  portion,  in  fact,  nearly 
all,  the  Haricot  Beans  used  in  this  country  are  im- 
ported, and  it  certainly  is  not  right  to  pay  the 
foreigner  for  what  we  can  ourselves  produce. 
Perhaps  with  the  growth  of  vegetarianism  a  greater 
liking  for  Haricots  will  be  developed,  and  we  may 
one  day  see  them  occupying  the  place  among 
esculents  to  which  they  are  entitled.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  generally  known  that  Haricot  Beans 
are  as  easily  grown  as  other  vegetables,  and  I  have 
thought  that  the  following  details  from  the  pen  of 
an  experienced  grower  in  the  Bulletin  tVArboH- 
cvlture  Beige  may  prove  interesting  : — 

"  Varieties  and  uses. — There  are  two  distinct 
classes  of  Haricots,  viz..  Haricots  grimpants  or 
Haricots  tl  rames  (climbing  Haricots,  or  Haricots 
demanding  stakes;  and  dwarf  or  "  bushy  "  Hari- 
cots. In  each  of  these  classes  are  found  varieties 
of  which  the  pods  are  eatable  and  tender  until 
they  are  nearly  ripe ;  they  are  called  mange  touts 
(all  eatable)  and  sans  parchemin  (without  any 
interior  skin  to  the  pods) ;  others  preserve  this 
quality  only  so  long  as  the  pods  are  young,  and 
are  lined  later  on  with  a  parchmenty  membrane, 
and  are  therefore  called  H.  :\  ^cesser  (Haricots  for 
shelling),  or  a  parchemin  (having  a  skin  to  the 
pods),  i'he  produce  of  these  Beans  has  varied 
uses ;  sometimes  the  pods  are  eaten  fresh,  or  are 
preserved  ;  sometimes  they  are  eaten  quite  young, 
and  at  others  the  seeds  are  eaten  when  green  or  in 
a  dry  condition.  The  following  are  representative 
varieties  of  the  different  classes.    Climbing  kinds 
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— H.  sabre  il  longue  cosse  (scimetar-shaped  long- 
podded),  Princesse  and  its  sub-varieties,  Predome, 
having  small  fine  thickly  seeded  pods,  and 
I'rincesse  sans  fil ;  aUo  Beurr6  and  H.  d'B-pagne. 
Amongst  dwarf  kinds  we  recommend  Predome 
mange  tout.  Sabre  early  for  shredding,  Flageole 
de  Hollande  and  its  sub-varieties  for  the  ripe,  and 
for  the  young  seeds  Noir  de  Belgique  (black  Bel- 
gian), and  Jaune  longue  hatif  (long  early  yellow) 
to  eat  entire  in  a  young  state.  These,  as  well  as 
the  Haricot  Flageolet,  may  be  shredded.  The 
Soissons  blanc,  Comtesse  de  Chambord,  and  Jaune 
de  Chine  are  useful  for  their  ripe  seeds. 

"  Climbing  yakieties. — Towards  the  end  of 
the  month  of  April  a  first  sowing  of  the  Princesse 
and  Sabre  is  made.  A  second  sowing  is  made 
about  the  15th  of  May,  at  which  time  the  earth 
is  sufiSciently  warm  and  dry,  that  germination 
easily  takes  place,  and  the  young  plants  can  de- 
velop without  check.  In  the  first  days  of  June 
another  sowing  of  the  Princesse  or  its  sub-variety 
Predome  is  made,  and  these  are  accorded  tall 
stakes.  The  first  sowing  is  made  before  placing 
the  stakes,  the  last  one  afterwards.  However,  it 
is  more  simple,  and  more  frequently  practised,  to 
firs  t  set  the  sticks,  havingpreviously  well  worked  the 
soil,  and  when  this  is  of  a  heavy  nature  it  is  as  well 
to  mix  with  it  something  of  a  lighter  character.  It 
is  well  to  make  the  first  sowing  on  a  slight  ridge 
and  to  cover  the  seeds  but  lightly,  and  there  is 
never  any  need  to  trouble  about  the  soil  becoming 
very  dry  at  the  period  of  germination  and  daring 
the  first  stages  of  growth.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
have  formed  two  leaves  the  soil  is  well  stirred 
around  them,  and  they  are  slightly  moulded  up, 
and  where  the  shoots  have  not  attached  them- 
selves to  the  sticks  they  are  tied  to  them.  Hari- 
cots, especially  the  climbing  kinds,  succeed  in  a 
general  way  best  in  a  warm  and  sheltered  situa- 
tion. A  rather  light  dry  soil  of  a  loamy  nature  is 
better  adapted  to  them  than  rich  retentive  soils, 
the  more  especially  tha*  in  these  latter  the  crop  is 
later  in  coming  to  perfection.  Haricots  do  not 
care  for  fresh  manure,  although  they  require  a 
well-stirred  and  fertile  soil,  especially  rich  in 
mineral  matters.  Instead  of  making  use  of  stakes 
the  shoots  may  be  trained  to  strings  stretched  ob- 
liquely. The  experience  of  several  years  tends  to 
prove  that  Haricots  thus  trained  do  better  than  on 
stakes.  Besides,  the  cost  is  less,  and  when  thus 
trained  they  have  a  more  ornamental  appearance. 
In  gathering  these  Beans  a  few  of  the  most  for- 
ward pods  should  be  left  for  seed,  the  finest  ones 
on  the  lower  portion  of  the  plants  being  kept  by 
preference. 

"  DvvAEP  KINDS. — If  so  desired,  a  sowing  of 
these  may  be  made  in  pots  to  come  along  under 
glass,  the  best  kinds  being  Flageolet  d'Etampes, 
Noir  de  Belgique,  and  Sabre  hatif,  or  they  may 
be  sown  some  five  seeds  in  a  small  pot  in  April, 
planting  them  out  eventually  under  a  wall  in 
south  exposure  and  sheltering  them  with  straw 
mats  at  night.  A  general  sowing  is  made  about 
the  beginning  of  Slay,  to  be  followed  by  three  suc- 
cessional  sowings,  extending  to  the  last  week  in 
Jane  Even  so  late  as  July  Flageolet  d'Etampes 
and  Noir  de  Belgique  may  be  sown,  as  they  will 
yield  small  green  pods  before  the  beginning  of  au- 
tumn. Those  kinds  which  are  to  be  employed  in 
a  mature  state,  such  as  Suisse  blanc,  Jaune  de 
Chine,  and  de  Soissons,  ought  to  form  part 
of  the  first  sowings.  The  Flageolet  Noir 
de  Belgique,  and  especially  the  Pri^dome  or 
Princesse  ^  fine  cosse,  should  form  part  of  the  suc- 
cessional  sowings.  It  is  the  Flageolet  d'Etampes 
which  is  most  esteemed  for  shelling  in  a  green 
state,  whilst  the  Noir  de  Belgique  is  best  for  the 
young  green  pods.  In  sowing,  drills  are  drawn 
2  inches  deep  and  1  foot  apart  for  the  small  grow- 
ing kinds,  such  as  Noir  de  Belgique,  Flageolet  jl 
feuilles  gaafr6es,  Jaune  de  Chine,  and  rather 
deeper  and  15  inches  apart  for  the  other  kinds. 
If  the  grower  has  some  fine  ashes  at  command  it 
is  advisable  to  cover  the  seeds  with  them  before 
filling  up  the  drills.  Afterwards  they  will  only 
need  to  be  kept  clean  and  have  the  soil  occasion- 
ally stirred  around  them.  As  to  the  kind^  grown 
for  the  ripe  seeds,  they  should  be  gathered  in  fine 


weather;  strip  ofli  the  foliage  and  tie  them  in 
small  bundles,  suspending  them  in  a  dry  airy  pHce. 
The  Suisse  blanc  should  furnish  the  main  supply. 
It  is  a  precious  variety  for  field  culture,  naturally 
dropping  its  leaves,  and  all  the  pods  ripen  at  the 
same  time.  The  Jaune  de  Chine  and  de  Soissons 
are  not  so  productive,  but  more  esteemed  for  the 
quality  of  the  seeds.  When  shelled  out 
they  are  carefully  sorted  and  well  dried,  for 
the  least  damp  causes  them  to  ferment 
and  turn  mouldy  in  a  few  days  when  put  into 
bags."  From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
culture  of  Haricots  in  France  does  not  materially 
differ  from  that  followed  in  the  case  of  runner 
and  dwarf  Beans  in  this  country,  and  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  growing  them ;  but  it  will  be 
remarked  that  a  large  number  of  varieties  exist 
there  scarcely  any  of  which  are  known  in  Eng- 
land, and  of  which  in  any  case  we  should  make  a 
trial,  as  I  consider  some  of  them  much  superior 
in  flavour  to  our  ordinary  Runners. 

Mode  of  using  Haeicots. — There  are  two 
ways  of  using  Haricots  much  favoured  by  the 
French,  viz.,  en  aigmlle — that  is,  the  quite  tender 
immature  pods  cooked  and  eaten  entire,  and  the 
young  green  seeds  taken  when  about  half  or  three- 
parts  grown.  These  are  the  Haricots  verts  of  the 
Paris  restaurants  (in  contradistinction  to  HaHcnts 
blanes—tbe  ripe  seeds),  and  which  many  English 
eat  for  the  first  time  in  France,  and  generally  pro- 
nounce to  be  a  delicious  vegetable.  And  now,  in 
conclusion,  I  would  like  to  give  a  hint  or  two  on 
the  cooking  of  Haricots.  Put  them  in  soak  for  a 
few  hours,  and  then  the  outer  husk  may  be  easily 
slipped  off.  Boil  them  about  two  hours,  and  they 
will  form,  properly  seasoned  and  with  butter,  a 
very  appetising  and  nutritious  article  of  food.  By 
soaking  them  and  boiling  them  thus  long,  as  well 
as  by  taking  off  the  outer  skin,  their  flavour  and 
digestibility  will  be  much  increased,  as  they  come 
to  about  the  same  condition  as  mashed  Potatoes. 
Many  who  have  had  no  liking  for  Haricot  Beans 
cooked  in  the  ordinary  way  would  like  them,  I 
think,  in  the  manner  here  recommended,  and  I 
feel  sure  that,  whether  en  aiguille,  or  as  Haricots 
verts,  or  in  the  mature  state.  Haricot  Beans  would 
be  found  to  form  a  fine  addition  to  the  list  of 
vegetables  commonly  used  in  this  country. 

J.  COENHILL. 

A  Pea  Bhow. — The  special  prizes  for  Peas 
to  be  given  on  July  22  are  undoubtedly  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  I  would  venture  to  suggest 
that,  except  the  Peas  are  cooked  and  tasted,  the 
result  will  be  of  little  value  to  practical  gardeners. 
Flavour— the  very  hinge  of  everything  connected 
with  Peas  as  well  as  other  vegetables— should  not 
be  overlooked.  Besides  the  varieties  of  Peas  to 
be  exhibited  on  July  22,  there  are  others  equally 
good,  if  not  better,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  will  not  fail  to  recognise 
such  as  happen  to  be  shown  ;  therefore  let  me  ask 
Pea  growers  generally  to  send  up  their  Peas  on  the 
day  in  question,  in  order  that  an  opportunity  may 
be  given  both  to  the  trade  and  the  public  to 
select  those  which  they  consider  the  best.  I  would 
farther  suggest,  should  my  advice  be  taken,  that 
the  committee  tell  us  which  is  the  best-flavoured 
Pea  in  the  exhibition.— E.  Gilbebt,  Burghlet/. 


SHORT  NOTES.— KITCHEN. 


Open-air  Asparagrus— As  an  instance  of  the  mild- 
ness of  tlie  season  I  may  mention  that  I  cut  the  other  day, 
from  the  open  ground,  a  bunch  of  Asparagus. — W.  J.  C, 

Lewt!s. 

516S.— Mice  !'.  Peas  and  Beans-— Furze  cut  short 
and  put  ill  with  Peas  or  Beans  at  the  time  of  planting 
keeps  off  mice,  and  tlieir  numliers  can  be  thinned  by  the 
use  of  a  few  figure  4  traps  set  near  the  rows.  With  these 
traps  most  people  are  aciiuainted  ;  they  are  easily  set  and 
very  efficient. — R.  J. 

Take  a  (]uart  of  Peas  or  Beans  and  place  them  in  a 

flower-pot,  first  corking  up  the  bottom  hole.  A  table- 
spoonful  of  King's  Carbolic  Dressing  should  then  be 
sprinkled  over  them  ;  stir  well  up  with  a  stick  until  they 
are  well  coated  with  the  dressing.  The  latter  does  not  in- 
jure the  seeds,  but  neitlier  rooks,  birds,  nor  mice  will 
touch  them.  I  thrcnv  a  pinch  of  dry  linie  over  thera  to 
facilitate  the  sowing.-  J.  DOUGLAS, 


Early  Bhubarb.  —  Rhubarb  has  this  year 
been  abundant  from  open-air  beds  ever  since  the 
commencement  of  March.  The  small  dark-stemmed 
varieties  are  most  suitable  for  early  work,  and  in 
order  to  get  the  best  results  gathering  should  be  dis- 
continued early,  so  as  to  get  the  crowns  thoroughly 
ripened  and  the  plants  at  rest  by  October.  Then  cover 
them  with  sufficient  straw  litter  to  keep  out  frost, 
and  leave  the  covering  on  them  until  the  leaves  are 
fit  to  pull.  Protecting  with  large  pots,  tubs,  or 
any  other  temporary  covering  will  forward  growth 
considerably,  but  in  this  locality  growth  naturally 
commences  at  a  very  early  date,  provided  protec- 
tion from  catting  winds  is  supplied.  Rhubarb 
can  hardly  have  too  liberal  culture ;  it  is  a  gross- 
feeding  plant  and  delights  in  plenty  of  rich 
manure.  We  plant  in  rows  4  feet  apart  and  place 
the  crowns  3  feet  apart  in  the  row  in  the  case  of 
early  crops,  for  which  only  moderate  growers 
are  employed ;  the  large  giant  kinds  that  come 
in  later  have  6  feet  between  the  rows  and  4  feet 
between  the  plants.  A  variety  called  the  Early 
Albert  is  much  grown  in  this  locality;  it  is  deep 
red  in  colour,  and  I  find  Johnston's  St.  Martin  to 
be  an  excellent  early  kind,  but  not  so  deep 
coloured  as  the  Early  Albert.  A  new  sort  called 
Kershaw's  Paragon  promises  well ;  it  is  early  in 
making  growth  and  produces  a  quantity  of  medium 
sized  stalks  of  a  beaatiful  colour.  For  private 
gardens  these  kinds  are  preferable  to  the  giant 
sorts  that  produce  stalks  from  1  pound  to  2  pounds 
each. —  J.  G.,  Gosjjorti  Ha-ntx. 


GARDENING  IN  RUSSIA. 

TiiEEE  is  more  difference  between  the  climate  of 
the  south  and  north  of  Russia  than  there  is  be- 
tween the  south  of  Fratce  and  the  north  of  Scot- 
land. In  the  south  of  Russia  the  Vine  grows  and 
ripens  its  fruit  freely,  while  in  the  north  our 
common  trees  only  reach  the  size  of  stunted 
shrubs.  In  the  central  parts  the  climate  is  much 
the  same  as  our  own,  except  that  in  summer  it  is 
a  few  degrees  hotter,  and  in  winter  a  little  more 
severe.  All  sorts  of  fruits  and  flowers  are  grown 
and  forced  much  the  same  as  with  us,  although 
appliances  for  such  purposes  are  not  so  good.  As 
coal  is  very  scarce,  wood  is  generally  used  and 
old  fashioned  flues,  but  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Botanic 
Gardens  and  other  places  where  coal  can  be  pro- 
cured at  a  reasonable  price  the  houses  are  all 
heated  by  hot  water.  In  the  central  and  northern 
parts  greenhouses  are  generally  covered  all  winter 
with  shutters  or  broad  boards,  while  in  the  forcing 
or  stove  department  they  are  covered  at  night  and 
uncovered  in  the  daytime.  Nearly  every  garden 
has  a  Cherry  shed  covered  with  straw  or  boards 
sides  and  top  from  the  beginning  of  November 
until  about  the  end  of  March,  and  under  this  treat- 
ment one  can  always  reckon  on  a  crop  of  Cherries. 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Plums,  and 
Pears  do  remarkably  well  under  glass ;  but 
Muscat  Grapes  and  Pine-apples  are  seldom  seen 
in  anything  like  good  condition,  owing,  doubtless, 
to  the  shortness  of  the  summer  season.  Goose- 
berries, Raspberries,  Strawberries,  and  all  sorts  of 
Currants  generally  do  well,  especially  if  they  get 
a  good  covering  of  snow  before  severe  frost  sets 
in  ;  if,  however,  there  is  no  snow  and  the  winter 
happens  to  be  severe,  there  is  little  chance  of  any 
small  fruits  that  year,  and  the  bushes  are  often  cut 
down  to  the  old  wood.  Of  Apples,  none  but  the 
hardiest  sorts  will  grow  in  the  north,  and  even  in 
many  parts  far  inland  people  lost  all  their  Apples 
about  twelve  years  ago. 

Kitchen  gardening  is  carried  on  in  good 
style  in  most  parts.  The  Cabbage  and  Russian 
Cucumber  (a  variety  much  smaller  than  our  Ridge 
Cucumber)  are  largely  grown  for  pickling  for 
winter  use,  pickled  or  salted  Cabbage  being  always 
preferred  to  that  which  is  fresh,  although  I  do  not 
think  English  people  would  like  it  Roots 
of  all  descriptions,  including  Potatoes,  are 
largely  grown  and  carefully  stored  in  cellars 
during  winter,  for  when  once  frost  sets  in,  the 
temperature  is  seldom  above  the  freezing  point  for 
three  or  four  months.  Maize  is  largely  grown  at 
most  places.     It  is  kept  in  pots  until  it  is  about  a 
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foot  high,  when  it  is  planted  out  in  trenches  much 
in  the  same  way  as  we  do  Celery  when  grown  in 
single  rows.  It  is  earthed  up  about  twice  in  the  sea- 
son, and  the  hot  weather  brings  it  on  fast ;  it 
comes  into  use  about  the  end  of  August,  and 
with  the  Russians  is  a  favourite  vegetable.  Toma- 
toes are  not  very  largely  grown  ;  they,  however, 
do  remarkably  well  grown  on  in  pots,  hardened 
off  and  planted  out  at  the  bottom  of  south  walls, 
where  the  hot  sun  soon  ripens  them  to  perfection. 
English  Melons  and  Cucumbers  are  not  favourites 
in  Russia,  but  Water  Melons  are,  and  they  are 
largely  grown  in  frames  much  in  the  same  style 
as  we  grow  our  Melons, 

Flowee  gardening  is  extensively  carried  on 
at  most  places  ;  at  Petrofsky  Park,  near  Moscow. 
Mr.  Miiller,  the  gardener,  beds  out  yearly  400,000 
tender  plants,  and  as  the  planting  of  them  is  not 
finished  before  .June  20,  and  tbey  are  liable  to  be 
cut  off  by  frost  by  August  20,  the  pleasure  derivable 
from  them  is  not  worth  the  trouble  and  expense 
which  it  costs.  Subtropical  gardening  is  carried 
on  there  in  perfection  ;  the  soil  is  dug  out  of  the 
beds  about  2  feet  deep ;  then  hot  manure  is  turned 
into  them  and  covered  over  with  the  old  soil ;  the 
plants  are  planted  when  ready  and  shaded  for  a 
few  days  until  they  get  established.  Thus  with 
heat  at  the  bottom  and  a  strong  top  heat,  they 
grow  to  an  enormous  size  ;  in  short,  flower  garden- 
ing, including  carpet  bedding,  has  been  carried  to 
excess  in  Russia,  as  with  ns. 

The  central  tart  of  Russia  being  flat,  the 
scenery  is  not  of  a  striking  character  ;  in  travelling 
either  by  road  or  rail  there  is  great  sameness.  Ex- 
tensive forests  (generally  of  Birch),  bogs,  and 
badly  cultivated  fields  with  no  fences, and  miserable 
little  thatched  huts  for  the  villagers  to  live  in 
meet  the  eye  everywhere,  but  there  are  neverthe- 
less some  noble  palaces  where  the  landscape  gar- 
dener has  done  his  best  to  make  the  barren  waste 
look  pleasant.  The  climate  is,  however,  against  him, 
and  the  materials  which  he  has  to  employ  must  be 
of  thehardiestdescription.  AUAmerican  Rhododen- 
drons, Azaleas,  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  have 
to  be  taken  indoors  during  some  three  of  the  most 
severe  months,  and  planted  out  again  in  spring. 
Amongst  trees,  the  Birch  is  extensively  grown,  as 
it  makes  the  best  firewood  ;  next  comes  the 
Scotch  Fir  and  Spruce  for  house-building,  most  of 
the  houses  being  of  wood,  but  the  Ehu,  Larch, 
Lime,  Oak,  and  Poplar  do  well,  and  are  almost 
equally  useful. 

Travelling  southwards  from  the  interior,  the 
vegetation  perceptibly  changes  with  the  climate, 
until  the  extreme  south  is  reached,  when  it  par- 
takes of  the  character  of  that  of  other  parts  of 
South  Europe.  A  beautiful  summer  climate  is 
enjoyed  in  the  Crimea,  and  gardening  can  be 
carried  out  on  quite  a  different  style  from  that  in 
the  interior  ;  sub-tropical  plants  thrive  admirably 
in  the  open  air  during  the  summer,  and  some  of 
the  larger  gardens  are  beautifully  embellished 
with  them.  An  admirable  example  of  this  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  which 
represents  the  palace  of  Livada,  in  the  Crimea, 
one  of  the  finest  residences  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  The  beautiful  way  in  which  the  walls  of 
the  house  are  festooned  with  climbing  plants  is  a 
charming  feature,  deservedly  much  admired. 

M. 


Tin  found  in  canned  Asparagus.— In 

Germany  several  persons  were,  a  short  time  ago, 
taken  ill  after  partaking  of  Asparagus  put  up  in 
tin  cans  or  boxes.  The  liquid  in  the  cans  contained 
no  dissolved  tin,  but  in  the  vegetable  itself  there 
was  found  from  0  0331  to  0  0404  per  cent,  of  tin. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  tin  had  been  dissolved 
by  the  juices,  and  had  subsequently  entered  into 
combination  with  some  constituent  of  the  Aspara- 
gus, forming  a  solid  insoluble  substance  which  re- 
mained within  the  vegetable.  An  analysis  of 
canned  Apricots  and  Strawberries  gave  similar  re- 
sults. There  was  no  tin  in  the  syrups,  but  there 
was  some  in  the  fruit;  in  Apricots  from  0  0185  to 
0-0245  per  cent.,  and  in  Strawberries  0'0175  per 
cent,  of  tin.  It  has  also  been  proved  that  this  tin 
iB  in  part  absorbed  daring  digeetion,  and  that  when 


canned  fruits  and  vegetables  are  consumed  for  i 
long  time  the  tin  may  prove  inj  arious  to  health. 


I  REES  AND  Shrubs. 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

I  HAVE  often  been  struck  with  the  absence,  in 
both  large  and  small  places,  of  flowering  shrubs. 
We  see  Laburnums,  Scarlet  Thorns,  Weigelas, 
Lilacs,  and  a  few  others,  but  there  are  many  more 
which  ought  to  be  as  widely  grown.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  those  we  have  growing  here  in 
Oxfordshire.  A  few  are  on  a  wall  facing  S.E.,  but 
most  of  them  are  in  the  open,  and  though  a  few 
have  only  been  planted  out  through  the  last  excep- 
tionally mild  winter,  most  have  been  out  for  some 
years,  and  none  have  had  the  slightest  protection. 
I  should  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers 
would  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  any  good 
things  I  have  not  mentioned.  Some  I  have  vainly 
tried  to  procure  which  I  know  are  worth  grow- 
ing:— 

Deutzia  gracilis 

cftnata 

caDdidissima 

scabra 

parvifiora 
Diaciona  australis 
Ela^aguua  lonyipes 

pungens  argeutea 
Escallonia  macrsntha 

montividensis 
luonymus    radicans    varle- 
gatua 

latifolius 

alatus 

europaus 

japonicua  in  var. 
Eurya  latifolia  variegata 
Eurybia  iUcifolia 
Exochorda  grandiflora 
Edfvardsia  graudillora 

mlcrophylla 
Eucryphia  pinnatifolia 
Forsythia  viiidiisima 

suspensa 

Foi'tunei  (auspensa  ':) 
Fremontia  californica 
Fabian  a  imbricata 
Garrya  elliptica 
Gleditschia  triacanthos 
fiymnocladua  canadenais 
Genista  elata 
Halesia  tetraptera 
Hamamelis  virgiuica 
Hippophae  rhamn'ndea 
Hydrangea  paniculata  gran- 

ditlora 
Hypericum  patulnm 

calycinum 

caprifolium 

oblongifolium 

nepalense 

hircinum 
Ilex  in  var. 

insignia 
Itea  carolioiana  (virginica?) 
Ideal  I  polycarpa 
Indigofera  Doaua 
Jaaminum  in  var. 
Kabnia  latifolia 

myrtifolia 

rubra 
Leycesteria  tormosa 
Lonlcera  braclij-poda 

h.  aureo-retii.-ulata 

fragrantiasima 

Standi&hi 

tatarica  in  var. 

nigra 

sempervirena 

tonientella 

Halleana 
Lyciuin  barbarura 
Leptospermum  lanigeiuni 

arachnoides 
Lyouia  arborea 
Liguatrum  in  many  vara. 
Magnolia  acumioata 

Campbell  i 

conapicua 

c.  Soulangeana 

purpurea 

Lennei 

tripetala 

glauca 

Halleana 

niacrophylla 
Menospermuni  canadense 
NuttaHia  cer.iaiforniia 
Neviusia  alabanienaia 
Osmanthua  iliciiolius 
Ozoth;^mnu3  rosmarinifolius 
Ostrya  carpinifolia 
Omus  europicua 
Periploca^grreca 


Amorpha  frutescens 
Acacia  Peeud-acacia  var. 

Eeasoniana 
Amygdalua  communis 

macrocarpa 
Acer  Reitenbachi 
Adcnocarpus  intermedins 
.feculns  macrostachya 

californica 

discolor 
Akebia  quinata 
Abelia  uniHora 
Altluca  frutex  in  var. 
Andromeda  floribunda 
Aristolochia  Siplio 

Clematitis 
Aralia  sieboldi 

spinosa 

mandschurica 
Aucuba  in  var. 
Azalea  in  var. 

mollis 
Abutilon  vitjfolium 
Arbutus 
Ampelopsia 
Benthamia  fragifera 
lierberia  Aquifolium 

Beali 

japonica 

Harwini 

<iulcis 

For  tun  ei 

nepalensis 

stenopliylla 

vulgaris 

v.  purpnrea 

Wallichiana 

ilicifolia 

concinna 

rotundifolia 
Bignonia  ladicana 
Buddleia  globes  i 

curvittora 
Bambusa 

Calophaca  wolgarica 
Calycanthua  floridus 

pr;ucox 
Caragana  arboreacena 
Carya  alba 
Ccanothus  in  var. 
Celtis  occidentalis 
Corylus  Columa 
Cercis  Siliciuastrura 
Chionaothua  virginica 
Cistus  in  var. 
Colutea  arboreaceuB 

frutescens 
Cornus  sanguinea 

florida 

Mas 
Cotoueaster  Simonsi 

niicrophylla 

frigida 
Cratiegua  in  var. 

Carrierei 
Cytisus  Laburnum 

purpureus 

nigi'icans 

ScopariuB 

capitatua 
Oephalanthua  occiden- 

talis 
Ceraaiis  caroliniaua 
Cletlira  arborea 

ainifolia 
Caipenteria  californica 
Clematis  in  var. 
Caryopteris  mastacantliua 
Chinionantbus  fragrana 
Daphne  Mezereum 

Cneorum 

Laureola 

pontica 
~    Mazeli 


Philadelphus  in  var. 
Plul'yrea  angustifolia 

decora 
Pbotinia  Eerrulata 
Phormium  tenax 
Prinos  glaber 
Prunus  in  var. 

Pissardi 

triloba 
Ptelei  trifoliata 
Pernettya  in  several  vara. 
Pterocarya  caucasica 
Pyrus    japonica   in   several 
vai"s. 

spectabilis 

Mains  floribunda 

Maulei 
Piptantliua  nepalensis 
Pittoaporum  lialphsi 
Philesia  buxifolia 
Pterostyrax  hiapidum 
Kapbiolepis  japonica 
Rhodotypos  kcrrioidcs 
FJins  glabra,  itc. 
Ribes  in  var. 

subveatitiim 

specJosuni 
Robinia  hispida 
Rosa  rugosa 

r.  alba 

canielliic  folia 

fraxinifolja 

polyajitha 

diversifolia 

sericea 
Rhamnus  Alaternus 
RUodora  canadensia 


Biibus  odoratua 

Jeucodermla 

deliciosua 
StuaTtia  virginica 
Shfpherdia  argentea 
Styrax  officinale 
Skimmia  japonica 
Smilax 

Sophora  japonica 
Staphy  ea  pinnata 

colchica 
Symphoricarpus  racenioaua 
Ryringa  in  var. 
Stauntonia  latifolia 
Solanum  jnsminoidea 
SplTffia  belli 

prunifolia  fl.-pl. 

calloaa 

Douglasi 

Nobleana 

salicifolia 

trilobata 

ari.xfolia 

Thunbergi 

calif oriiica 
Viburnum  Opulua 

plicatum 

TinuB 

Awafurki 

macrocephaluni 
Virgilia  lutea 
Veronica,  shrubby  vair. 
Wcigela  in  vars. 
Xauthoceras  sorbifolia 
Xanthorrbiza  apiifolia 
Yucca  in  var 

OXON. 


Prunu3  tomentosa. — The  above-named 
shrub  — mentioned  in  your  last  issue  (p.  244) 
under  the  heading  of  *'  I'lants  in  Flower" — is  re- 
markable more  for  the  beauty  of  its  fruit  than  for 
its  flowers,  which,  as  stated  in  your  note,  though 
borne  in  great  profusion,  are  pale  in  colour  and 
individually  small  and  inconspicuous,  but  the 
fruit,  as  shown  on  the  22nd  plate  of  Siebold  and 
Zuccarini's  fine  folio  work,  "  Flora  Japonica,"  is 
of  a  most  brilliant  scarlet  colour,  resembling 
somewhat  a  small  Apple  in  shape,  and  is  said  to 
be  edible,  and  also  to  possess  medicinal  qualities 
curative  of  dysentery.  This  Plum  can  hardly  be 
called  a  tree,  as  in  the  work  above  referred  to  its 
greatest  height  is  said  never  to  exceed  from  5  feet 
to  6  feet.  It  is  a  scarce  plant  even  in  Japan, 
where  it  is  only  found  occasionally  in  gardens, 
and  never  in  a  wild  state.  It  is  believed  to  be  a 
native  of  North  China,  and  to  have  been- intro- 
duced thence  into  Japanese  gardens  by  M.  de 
Bunge.  It,  unfortunately,  but  seldom  sets  its 
fruit  in  this  country,  as  I  have  grown  it  for  many 
vears,  and  have  only  seen  one  or  two  of  its  pretty 
fruit.— W.  E.  G. 

A  new  Eucalyptus  from  Tonquin.— An 

extract  from  a  paper  on  the  Eucalyptus,  which 
appeared  originally  in  the  Dehli  Gazette,  has  been 
communicated  to  the  Agri-horticulturral  Society 
of  Madras.  It  is  as  follows  :  *'  Those  who  have  in- 
troduced the  Eucalyptus  to  Ceylon  as  a  fever  plant 
will  do  well  to  gather  some  information  about  an 
entirely  new  and  superior  plant  found  indeginous 
in  Tonquin  ;  it  is  called  the  *  Y-dizi.'  It  grows  to 
a  height  of  about  6  feet,  and  is  not  only  a  nutritious 
plant,  but  it  destroys  miasma  and  purifies  stagnant 
water.  Travellers,  we  are  assured,  use  the  Y-dizi 
in  the  same  manner  as  tea  is  used  in  China.  The 
grains  are  stated  to  have  valuable  properties, 
affording  a  refreshing  beverage,  which  purifies 
the  blood,  invigorates  the  stomach,  and  is  diuretic. 
To  make  this  beverage  the  husk  of  the  fruit  is 
taken  ofE,  the  seeds,  or,  as  they  are  called,  almonds, 
are  extracted,  and  then  boiled  in  water.  Well-to- 
do  people  in  Tonquin  make  very  frequent  use  of 
the  Y-dizi  during  the  summer.  The  plant  grows 
well  and  rapidly,  and  produces  a  large  quantity 
of  seeds.  It  is  sown  near  pools  and  streams  and 
around  gardens  in  waste  ground." 


Double  rose  coloured  Cherry  Plum  (P.  Myro- 
balaua  rosea  ll.-pl.).— This  Plum  imported  from  Japan  by 
Meaara.  Baltet,  of  Troyes,  has  lately  obtained  a  flrst-class 
certificate  at  a  meetiue;  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
Paris,  at  which  it  was  exhibited.  It  becomes  covered  with 
double  flowers  of  a  fine  bright  rose  colour  a  month  earlier 
than  the  double-flowering  Peach,  and,  therefore,  it  will  be 
a  good  tree  for  opeu  air  culture,  aud  alao  for  forcing. 
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Pernettya  mucronata.— Cut  sprays  of  this 
are  very  beautiful  indoors.  The  brightly.coloured 
berries  are  fully  as  attractive  as  flowers  would  be, 
and  they  possess  the  additional  merit  of  remain- 
ing much  longer  in  perfection.  The  only  atten- 
tion we  bestow  on  them,  beyond  seeing  that  they 
are  supplied  with  water,  is  giving  them  a  good 
washing  every  week,  in  order  to  remove  any  dust 
that  may  accumulate  on  them.  Besides  the  Per- 
nettya, there  are  hosts  of  hardy  plants,  the  fruits 
of  which  might  with  advantage  be  employed  for 
indoor  decoration  during  autumn  and  winter,  but 
they  are  generally  allowed  to  remain  out  of  doors 
till  they  drop  or  are  eaten  by  birds. — Alpha. 

Prunus  triloba.— This  is  in  every  way  a  very 
desirable  spring  flowering  shrub,  but  one  seldom 
met  with,  or,  at  least,  not  so  much  as  it  should  be. 
In  the  open  ground  it  forms  a  much-branched  bush, 
tliickly  studded,  even  to  the  smallest  twigs,  with 
semi-double  blossoms  of  a  pleasing  rosy  pink 
colour.  These  blossoms  are  but  a  few  days  later  in 
expanding  than  those  of  the  allied  Prunus  divari- 
cata  or  of  the  Almond.  From  theiropening  so  early, 
however,  they  are  frequently  injured  by  frost,  but 
up  to  the  present  time  they  have  this  year  escaped, 
and  are  now  objects  of  great  beauty.  On  a  wall 
this  Prunus  shows  itself  off  to  advantage,  for,  with 
the  protection  thus  afforded,  the  blossoms  open 
without  check.  An  old  plant  so  treated  on  one  of 
the  walls  at  Kew  is  every  year  covered  with  bloom. 
Another  purpose  for  which  it  is  well  suited  is  for 
forcing  into  bloom  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory,  as,  from  its  naturally 
flowering  early,  it  needs  but  little  forcing,  while  so 
floriferous  is  it,  that  little  bushes  a  couple  of  feet 
high  will,  properly  treated,  become  quite  a  mass  of 
flowers.  This  Prunus  is  a  native  of  China,  and  is 
sometimes  known  in  gardens  as  Amygdalopsis 
Lindleyi. — Alpha. 


NOTES. 

Exochorda  (Spir;ea)  grandlflora  is  com- 
monly called  the  Pearl  Bush,  and  it  well  deserves 
its  popular  name,  being  thus  early  in  blossom.  Its 
slender  shoots  are  covered  with  soft  green  leaflets, 
with  pearly  while  buds  and  green-eyed  flowers. 
As  a  bush  in  the  open  air,  or  as  seen  in  a  cut  state 
indoors,  its  snowy  buds  and  blossoms  are  alike 
beautiful.  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  who  grows  it  at 
Wisley  to  perfection,  tells  us  that  it  should  be 
pruned  in  pretty  closely  every  year.  This  treat- 
ment causes  an  abundant  outgrowth  of  flowering 
shoots  and  a  more  copious  display  of  flowers.  It 
was  long  ago  figured  in  The  Garden,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  select  of  early  blooming  shrubs. 

Tjeucojum  pulchellum. — It  is  one  of  the 
most  suggestive  signs  of  the  times  to  hear  that  the 
market  gardeners  are  gathering  together  collec- 
tions—choice selections,  I  should  say — of  the  very 
best  of  the  hardy  bulbs  and  herbaceous  plants  for 
the  supply  of  the  cut-flower  trade.  Mr.  Walker's 
collection  of  choice  Daffodils  and  Narcissi  shown 
at  South  Kensington  the  other  day  surprised  many, 
and  may  be  here  quoted  as  a  case  in  point.  Now, 
I  am  told  this  lovely  Snowflake  is  being  largely 
planted  for  the  sake  of  its  graceful  scapes  of 
green-tipped  blossoms.  The  Colchicum  variety  of 
the  common  Madonna  Lily  is  another  favourite  of 
to-day,  as  the  old  form  has  been  in  times  past, 
while  yellow  Day  Lilies  and  Solomon's  Seal,  as 
forced  early,  also  meet  with  a  ready  sale.  Our 
best  hardy  plant  nurserymen  are  fairly  on  the 
alert  now  for  "  good  things "  to  meet  this  new 
taste  for  those  beautiful  old  garden  blossoms 
which  our  grandmothers  grew  ages  ago. 

The  Huntsmaii's  Oup.— This  quaint  North 
American  Pitcher  Plant,  otherwise  known  as  Sar- 
racenia  purpurea,  is  just  cow  happy  and  luxuriant 
beside  the  ornamental  pond  at  Wisley,  where  also, 
by  the  way,  the  Cape  Pond  AVeed  (Aponogeton) 
yields  the  fragrance  of  Hawthorn  long  before  the 
May  blossom  itself  appears.  This  Sarracenia  is  a 
very  interesting  plant,  and  one  we  have  seen 
grown  in  a  sunny  window  with  great  success. 
That  it  is  perfectly  amenable  to  open-air  culture 


has  long  been  known  ;  indeed,  it  was  so  grown 
soon  after  its  first  introduction  to  Europe,  now 
many  years  ago.  When  planted  in  sandy  or  gra- 
velly  peat  in  positions  where  its  roots  can  reach 
the  water  it  withstands  the  brightest  sunshine  and 
acquires  a  colour  almost  as  brilliant  as  that  of  the 
Copper  Beech  or  as  Beetroot  leaves.  As  thus  seen, 
it  is  an  object  of  beauty  as  well  as  of  interest 
from  a  botanical  point  of  view. 

Narcissus  juncif'oliusis  quite  a  little  gem 
among  the  dwarf  Narcissi,  and  is  just  now  flower- 
ing quite  freely  in  the  open  air  near  London.  Its 
slender  Kush-like  stalks  stand  erect,  about  (i  inches 
in  height,  each  scape  bearing  from  one  to  four 
dainty  little  blossoms  with  crowns  elegantly 
crimped  around  the  margins  and  not  larger  in  size 
than  are  the  silver  pennies  our  great-grandmothers 
used  to  give  us  as  rewards  years  ago.  The  slender 
Rash-like  leaves  curl  and  wriggle  about  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  in  a  graceful  way.  As  a  wild 
plant  or  species  it  is  rather  variable,  and  one  or 
two  of  its  most  extreme  forms  are  named  as  sub- 
species. N.  gaditanus  is  one  of  these  not  often 
seen  in  cultivation.  N.  rupicola  is  better  known 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  bears  more  than  one  flower  on 
a  scape ;  its  foliage  is  erect  and  flatter  than  in  the 
typical  plant.  It  has  been  collected  in  Spain  by 
Mr.  G.  Maw,  and  the  late  Mr.  H.  Crewe  sent  us  a 
bulb  from  near  the  Escarial  three  or  four  years 
ago. 

The  chequered  Fritillarles  are  just  now 
flowering  most  profusely,  each  blossom  dangling 
lamp-like  from  its  gracefully  curved  scape,  and 
they  dance  and  tremble  in  the  breeze  like  little 
Chinese  lanterns,  full  of  light  and  graceful  beauty. 
They  are  now  rare  in  the  lush  meadows  bordering 
the  Thames,  but  ought  to  be  quite  abundant 
in  all  good  gardens,  so  simple  and  easy  is  their 
culture.  In  colour  they  vary  from  creamy  white 
to  a  dark  purple  through  all  shades  of  purplish 
rose  and  lilac.  One  variety,  of  a  soft  rosy  salmon 
colour  with  darker  markings,  is  as  rare  as  it  is 
beautiful.  As  plants  for  warm  rich  borders  in 
sheltered  rockwork,  or  by  the  stones  of  a  well- 
made  rockery  they  are  quite  at  home.  All  those 
here  alluded  to  are  varieties  of  our  native  F. 
Meleagris,  but  there  are  some  other  species  of 
allied  species  equally  well  worth  culture  along 
with  these  chequered  Daffodils,  as  Parkinson  calls 
them. 

Iris  Btylosa  is  a  plant  long  enough  known 
in  gardens,  and  yet,  as  we  may  fairly  say,  com- 
paratively rare.  In  Ware's  nursery  at  Tottenham 
it  is  groducing  its  buds  and  blossoms  even  thus 
late  in  the  year.  Its  usual  season  of  flowering  in 
mild  localities  is  January  and  February ;  hence 
its  popular  name  of  the  Winter  Iris.  Miss  Jekyll 
has  shown  us  that  to  flower  this  plant  well  we 
must  starve  it  by  forcing  it  to  compete  with  the 
roots  of  other  low-growing  plants  or  shrubs,  and 
in  County  Wicklow  the  other  day  we  saw  it  bloom- 
ing freely  planted  close  to  the  foot  of  a  low  green- 
house wall.  Inside  the  greenhouse  was  a  flue 
heated  only  during  the  coldest  days  of  winter, 
and  so  planted,  the  drought  at  the  root  and  pro- 
tection from  actual  frost  seemed  to  suit  the  plant 
admirably,  since  its  foliage  was  fresh  and  healthy 
and  its  buds  abundant.  Cut  in  the  bud  stage  and 
brought  indoors  to  open,  its  blossoms  expand  in 
perfection. 

Dickson's  Peerless  Narcissus  is  a  very 
bold  and  noble  form  of  N.  incomparabilis,  and 
attracted  considerable  attention  when  Mr.  Eur- 
bidge  showed  it  to  connoisseurs  at  the  Daffodil 
Conference  on  the  1st  inst.  Now  it  comes  to  us 
again  from  Mr.  Tyerman,  who  met  with  its  flowers 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  Liverpool  flower  markets. 
In  size  of  crown  and  breadth  of  perianth  divisions, 
we  believe  it  to  be  unrivalled  ;  indeed  it  may  be 
described  best  as  a  giant  of  the  Peerless,  or  N. 
incomparabilis  race.  The  perianth  divisions  are 
bright  sulphur-yellow,  considerably  over  an  inch 
in  breadth,  while  the  cup  is  long,  obconical  in 
shape,  and  of  a  deeper  or  golden  yellow.  It  is  a 
variety  well  worth  looking  after,  since  but  few  if 
any  of  the  new  seedlings  can  rival  it  in  size  and 
ehowiness. 


Berberis  Darwini  is  so  graceful  in  habit, 
and  its  colour  is  so  warm  and  unique  at  this  sea- 
son, when  it  flowers,  that  one  would  like  to  see  a 
bush  of  it  in  every  cottage  garden.  B.  stenophylla 
is  another  good  kind  for  planting  on  rootwork  or 
on  rocky  banks,  down  which  its  slender  flowering 
growths  droop  most  gracefully.  Even  the  common 
JIahonia  is  a  very  valuable  garden  shrub,  now 
covered  with  masses  of  its  pale  yellow  flowers.  Its 
foliage  when  bronzed  or  purplish  red  is  useful  for 
indoor  decorations.  Miss  Jekyll  used  it  most 
eifectively  as  a  groundwork  for  some  great  golden 
Daffodils  at  .South  Kensington  the  other  day,  and 
even  late  in  the  waning  year  these  empurpled 
shoots  are  lovely  grouped  along  with  Chrysanthe- 
mums. 

The  spring  Sno'wfiake.— This,  albeit  by 
no  means  a  rare  plant  in  our  gardens  of  to-day, 
was  known  to  Parkinson,  who  figures  and  de- 
scribes it  as  long  ago  as  1629,  under  the  name  of 
Leucojum  bulbosum  precox  majus,  or,  as  he 
quaintly  hath  it  in  English,  "  the  great  early 
bulbous  Violet."  Its  modern  name  is  Leucojum 
vernum,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  fresh 
and  beautiful  spring  blossom  than  is  this  as  seen 
nestling  beside  mossy  stones,  or  in  little  colonies 
along  with  the  early  blue  Squills,  Iris  reticulata, 
and  Hepaticas.  If  you  turn  to  Vol.  VII.  of  The 
Garden,  p.  156,  you  will  find  a  coloured  portrait 
of  this  scented  beauty,  and  a  descriptive  account 
of  Snowflakes  generally.  Nearly  all  the  au- 
thorities agree  that  L.  vernum  bears  only  one 
flower  on  a  scape,  but  in  some  soils  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  for  two-flowered  scapes  to  ap- 
pear, and  yesterday  a  friend  sent  to  me  a  single- 
flowered  scape  and  a  double-flowered  one,  both 
being  from  the  same  bulb.  Curtis,  who  figures 
this  species  in  Botanical  Magazine,  vol.  ii.,  t.  46, 
tells  us  he  applied  to  this  species  the  popular 
name  of  Snowflake,  "  which,  while  it  denotes  its 
affinity  to  the  Snowdrop,  is  not  inapplicable  to 
the  meaning  of  Leucojum."  Curtis  is  also  care- 
ful to  inform  us  that  it  sometimes  bears  two 
blossoms  on  each  footstalk,  and  that  it  is  delight- 
fully fragrant.  In  colour  the  flowers  are  creamy 
white,  the  spots  at  the  tip  of  each  perianth  seg- 
ment varying  from  yellowish  green  to  greenish 
yellow  according  to  the  age  or  development  of  the 
flower.  It  is  a  good  old  Linnean  species  which 
should  find  a  home  in  all  good  gardens. 

Veronica. 

JAPANESE  AND  INDIAN  MAT  HOUSES. 
Mat  houses  have  been  in  use  in  Japan  and  in 
India  for  ages.  In  Japan  every  kind  of  plant  is 
grown  in  them.  They  are  used  for  propagating, 
and  also  for  show  houses  for  Chrysanthemums, 
Orchids,  Pseonies,  and  similar  plants.  Their 
flowers,  it  is  said,  last  much  longer  in  such  a  house 
than  under  glass.  Mat  houses  are  also  used  with 
earth  sides  or  sunk  into  the  ground  for  the  pro- 
tection of  plants  in  hard  winters,  and  also  for 
storing  Orchids.  In  India  they  are  used  by  the 
natives  solely  for  the  cultivation  of  the  "  Paun  " 
Leaf,  which  is  eaten  as  a  wrapper  for  the  Betel 
Nut.  My  object  in  introducing  them  is  to  ascer- 
tain whether  we  could  not  usefully  employ  them 
in  England  for  plants  requiring  shade  and  protec- 
tion, and  also  as  places  in  which  to  grow  some  of 
those  beautiful  flowers,  which  are  said  to  be  only 
half  hardy,  i  c,  plants  found  in  Nature  either  in 
dense  shade  or  so  protected  by  rocks  and  trees,  as 
to  seldom  feel  frost  and  never  cold  winds. 

In  India  we  have  improved  the  native  mat 
house  which  we  use  for  keeping  out  both  heat  and 
cold  and  for  securing  shade  and  moisture  in  the 
dry  season.  Thus  we  are  able  to  grow  plants  that 
would  be  killed  in  ten  minutes  were  they  exposed 
to  the  scorching  winds  of  April  and  May.  I  use 
them  exactly  as  I  would  a  glasshouse  in  England, 
and  can,  as  in  the  case  of  Orchids,  vary  the  de- 
grees of  moisture  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  plants.  In  some  of  these  houses  stages  are 
put  up  for  the  plants ;  in  others  the  pots  are  set  on 
ashes  on  the  ground.  During  cold  weather  Crotons, 
Dracienas,  and  other  tender  plants  are  stored 
away  in  mat  bouses  till  warm  weather  again 
sets    in.      If     they    will    keep    out     heat    and 
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cold  here,  surely  they  will  do  so  in  Eng- 
land, and  I  would  suggest  that  they  be  made 
in  the  followiog  manner.  Any  form  can  be  em- 
ployed— round,  square,  or  oval,  acoording  to  cir- 
cumstances. They  are  best  made  with  X  i™" 
and  with  an  iron  root,  but  wood  will  do.  the  roof 
being  battened.  The  battens  should  be  close 
enough  to  hold  up  wire  netting  perfectly  straight 
and  level.  In  India  over  the  wire  netting  we  put 
either  reeds  or  strong  long  grass  fastened  down 
with  wire  pat  crosswise,  the  reeds  and  grass  being 
used  to  break  the  force  of  the  sun's  rays.  Such 
houses  can  be  made  as  ornamental  as  the  taste  of 
the  owners  will  allow.  It  is  simply  the  peculiar 
structure  of  the  house  that  renders  it  so  good  for 
certain  kinds  of  plant?.  In  nurseries  such  houses 
would  be  most  useful  in  winter.  They  should  be 
narrow  with  a  path  '^down  the  centre,  and  beds 
on  each  side  of  convenient  width,  and  they 
should  have  reed  roofs,  and  in  severe  weather  be 
protected  with  hurdles  with  Fern  or  Heath  tied  on 
them  (i  inches  thick.  They  should  be  about 
7  feet  high,  have  thatched  sides,  and  be  roughly 
and  cheaply  made.  The  sides  should  be  mov- 
able,     but    the     roof    should     be    permanent' 


SPECIMEN  FRUIT  TREES, 

OR    OTHER 

TENDER  THINGS. 


Orchids. 


ORCHIDS  IN  THE  UNIIED  STATES. 
Among  the  many  Dendrobea  at  present  lo  flower 
in  the  Kenwood  collection  are  some  fine  plants  of 
D.  chrysotoxum,  each  bearing  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  arching  spikes  of  rich  golden  flowers.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  showy  of  Orchids,  and  even  small 
plants  of  it  produce  a  striking  effect  arranged 
with  a  background  of  green,  be  it  Ferns  or  Palms. 
This  species  flowers  most  satisfactorily  when  given 
a  very  long  season  of  rest  in  a  cool  house — until, 
in   fact,   the  spikes  are  well  advanced,  a  slight 


this  plant  produced  as  good  bulbs  as  any  in  the 
collection,  and  this  year  is  breaking  double,  and 
in  every  instance  flowered  equally  well  as  the  un- 
pruned  ones.  Pruning  most  certainly  does  not 
hurt  the  plants,  but  I  do  not  think  it  benefits 
them.  D.  splendissimum,  endocharis,  and  rhodo- 
stoma  are  three  very  fine  Veitchian  hybrids,  but 
unfortunately  somewhat  scarce;  these  are  what  we 
tried  the  pruning  system  on,  Epidendrum  bicor- 
nutum  is  usually  considered  a  shy  bloomer  in 
England,  but  in  this  climate  it  is  the  reverse.  Here 
no  trouble  at  all  is  experienced  in  blooming  it ;  we 
treat  it  the  same  as  the  Phalrenopsids ;  we  never 
allow  it  to  be  dry;  and  as  the  flower-spikes  appear 


Fig.  1  —Indian  mat  house. 


Fij.  2.— Ground  plan  c/  Indian  mat  house. 

Such  a  house  would  be  most  useful  for 
very  many  purposes.  In  summer  the  sides  could 
be  taken  off  and  the  house  used  for  soft-wooded 
plants,  Maples,  or  anything  requiring  a  little 
shelter.  Fig.  3  has  earth  sides  banked  up  8  feet. 
A  streamlet  could  be  made  to  flow  through  it, 
near  which  rockwork  could  be  constructed  for 
Ferns.  This  would,  I  believe,  make  a  suitable 
house  for  tender  Japanese,  New  Zealand,  Ameri- 
can, and  Indian  hill  Ferns.  Beds,  too,  could 
be  made  for  Cypripediums,  Sarracenias,  and 
rare  shrubs  never  seen  in  cultivation,  except 
at  some  nursery  in  those  very  mysterious 
cold  frame?  into  which  nobody  ever  looks 
Plants  by  the  dozen  could  be  mentioned  really 
beautiful,  but  which  are  never  grown  because 
people  cannot  afford  to  grow  them  in  houses,  and 
they  will  not  thrive  outside  without  protection. 
There  are  also  many  Orchids  and  Ferns  from  high 
elevations  yet  unintroduced  that  would  delight  in 
such  a  house.  In  choosing  a  place  for  a  fernery 
after  the  style  just  suggested,  if  a  brook  or  small 
stream  could  be  brought  through  it  and  used  pro- 
perly, it  would  be  of  great  advantage.  The  prin- 
cipal thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  thorough  side  pro- 
tection, either  by  means  of  earth  or  thick  mats ;  in 
both  cases  shrubs  might  soon  be  made  to  hide  all 
unsightliness.  These  houses  can  be  cheaply  made 
and  I  am  convinced  that  they  would  do  for  that 
class  of  plants  that  have  hitherto  had  their  home 
in  cold  frames,  C.  Maries. 


sprinkle  with  a  syringe  being  sufficient  to  keep 
the  bulbs  plump.  D.  albo-sanguineum  is  repre- 
sented by  three  plants  bearing  fifteen,  eighteen, 
and  twenty  flowers  each.  This  grand  species  pro- 
duces large  cream-coloured  flowers  with  a  conspic- 
uous crimson  blotch  on  the  lip.  P.y  the  way,  I  often 
wonder  how  it  got  the  prefix  albo,  seeing  that 
there  is  no  white  at  all  about  it.  In  a  warm  house 
this  Uendrobe  produces  bulbs  from  15  in.  to  18  in. 
in  length,  and  proportionately  thick.  With  us  it 
flowers  best  when  rested  in  the  warm  house. butgiven 
scarcely  any  water,  treatment  which  also  ensures 
green  leaves  for  the  flowering  season,  and  these  set 
off  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  to  advantage.  D. 
I'ierardi  is  another  species  that  produces  most 
flowers  when  rested  in  a  warm  house.  Last  year 
we  experimented  on  two  plants  equal  in  health 
and  size ;  one  was  kept  in  a  warm  house  and  the 
other  was  placed  along  with  D.  AVardianum,  both 
being  kept  dry ;  the  result  was  that  the  one  kept 
warm  gave  one  hundred  and  ten  flowers  to  a  bulb, 
while  the   one  kept  cool  produced  no  more  than 


before  the  bulbs  are  matured  it  is  kept  in  the 
same  house  all  the  year,  the  temperature  of  which 
is  seldom  below  70°.  As  to  rooting  material,  I 
think  it  does  best  without  any.  Our  plants 
of  it  are  always  kept  wet,  and  are  ^till  in 
or  rather  hanging  to  the  i>-inch  baskets  in  which 
they  were  put  three  years  ago.  Nothing  hurts  an 
Orchid  more  than  to  be  constantly  pulling  it  about 
in  the  way  of  potting  or  top-dressing.  The  best 
way  is  to  pot  at  first  in  material  that  does  not 
become  sour,  and  then  never  to  touch  the 
plant  in  the  way  of  potting  until  it  is  so  big  as  to 
overbalance  the  pot ;  then  it  may  be  set  in  a  larger 
one  and  filled  around  with  crocks,  which  may  be 
covered  with  a  little  Tree  Moss,  which  will  soon 
establish  itself.  The  Cattleyas  here  are  never 
potted  more  than  once  in  four  or  five  years.  The 
Phalfenopsids  are  in  baskets  tilled  with  charcoal 
and  top-dressed  with  Tree  Moss  which  never  rots 
like  Sphagnum,  and  in  this  they  stay  without  re- 
potting from  two  to  three  years.  The  plants,  I 
admit,  do  not  look  so  neat  and  trim,  but  for  that 


Fig.  3  —Fernerii  wifh  earth  sides. 


thirty.  This  year  both  were  left  in  the  warm 
house,  and  they  have  at  present  three  hundred  and 
fifty-six  flowers  on  four  bulbs.  The  white  variety 
of  D.  Wardianum  is  finely  in  bloom,  and,  what  is 
somewhat  unusual,  is  flow^ering  freely  from 
two  continuous  bulbs  made  last  season.  By 
the  way,  as  there  has  been  somewhat  of  a  con- 
troversy in  The  Gaiiden  us  to  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  pruning  Denrobes,  I  may 
say  that  we  tried  it  last  year,  and  found  no  harm 
to  result  whatever  from  it.  In  one  instance  all  the 
bulbs  were  cut  within  2  inches  of  the  base,  and 


;  we  are  amply  compensated  during  the  flowering 
season.  F-  Goldring. 

Arpophyllum   giganteum.— As  it  is   a 

somewhat  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  this  beau- 
tiful Orchid  in  flower,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
Orchid  lovers  to  know  that  it  is  now  in  fine  condi- 
tion in  Mr.  Peacock's  collection  at  Sudbury  House, 
Hammersmith.  A  spike  of  it  sent  to  us  by  the 
gardener  (Mr.  Vicary)  is  15  inches  in  length  and 
perfectly  cylindrical,  myriads  of  tiny  blossoms 
being   firmly  packed  together,  so  as  to  form  a 
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dense,  solid  spike  of  rosy  purple.  The  blossoms 
themselves  resemble  little  shells,  and  are  regularly 
and  prettily  arranged  on  the  spike.  The  leaves 
are  narrow  and  leathery,  from  1  foot  to  2  feet 
long,  and,  being  evergreen,  a  well-flowered  speci- 
men forms  a  very  handsome  object. 

Varieties  of  OattleyaTriansBat  Bird- 
hill.— Mr.  Lee,  of  Downside,  Leatherhead,  I  see 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Botanic  and 
Horticultural  Societies,  has  obtained  certificates 
for  varieties  of  this  glorious  Orchid,  one  of  which 
bears  his  name,  and  for  which,  it  is  said,  he  paid 
the  handsome  sum  of  ;£250.  Judging  from  the 
description,  I  am  not  at  all  clear  that  Mr.  Gough 
hau  not  got  here  a  similar,  but  smaller  one, 
flowering  now  with  two  other  imported  pieces  for 
the  first  time.  Mr  Lee's  has  thirty  pseudo-bulbs  ; 
Mr.  Gough's  has  one-third  that  number.  Of  the 
three  now  in  bloom  here,  the  sepals  and  petals, 
though  differing  in  size,  are  very  much  alike  in 
colour— a  shade  of  soft  rose-purple  on  a  waxy 
white  ground.  The  lips  in  all  three  are  different, 
and  completely  baffle  word-painting.  We  mea- 
sured the  petals,  and  found  three  slightly  over 
6  inches  across  the  flower,  the  labellum  over  .3 
inches  long,  and  enclosed  from  the  base  midway, 
biding  partially  a  throat  of  numerous  tints,  shad- 
ing from  bright  yellow  through  carmine  to  white. 
In  No.  1  the  expanded  lip  was  faintly  tinted  or 
dotted  with  a  rich  bright  pinkish  mauve,  or  rather 
lilac.  In  No.  2  these  colours  became  a  mere  de- 
cided purple,  and  shone  out  more  brilliantly : 
while  in  No.  .3  the  density  of  crimson-pink  and 
purple  nonplusses  description.  All  three  were 
curiously  fringed  and  frilled  with  a  well-defined 
shaded  edge  all  round  less  than  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  wide.  So  far  as  I  see  from  The  Gakdbn 
(p.  221),  any  of  those  referred  to  are  equal,  if  not 
larger,  even  in  the  case  of  small  plants,  than  the 
variety  described  as  certificated. —W  J.  Murphy, 
CloTinuh 

Oattleya  cltrlna. — Everyone  who  owns  an 
Orchid  house  should  certainly  possess  this  most 
beautiful  Cattleya,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  race,  and,  moreover,  distinct  from  all  others 
and,  indeed,  from  any  other  Orchid.  No  flower 
can  rival  it  in  colour,  texture,  or  fragrance.  It  is 
now  so  well  known  that  a  description  of  it  is 
scarcely  needed,  but  for  those  who  do  not  know  it 
it  may  be  described  as  being  somewhat  triangular 
in  shape,  and  from  3  inches  to  4  inches  across. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  very  thick  texture, 
looking  almost  asif  they  were  moulded  in  wax,  and 
bright  citron-yellow  in  colour.  The  labellum  is 
also  of  the  same  hue,  except  that  it  has  in  addition 
aheavy  blotch  of  deep  orange  on  the  lowermost  lobe 
and  a  frilled  edge  of  primrose-yellow.  Different 
varieties  vary  considerably  as  regards  shades  of  co- 
lour, but  in  some  flowers  sent  to  ns  from  Mr.  Pea- 
cock's garden  itisremarkablyrich  and  fine,  similar 
to  some  sent  ns  last  year  by  Sir  W.  Marriott, 
and  of  which  we  gave  a  coloured  illustration  This 
Orchid  is  an  especial  favourite  with  Mr.  Peacock, 
in  whose  garden,  at  Sudbury  House,  Hammer- 
smith, it  may  be  seen  by  the  hundred,  and,  more- 
over, grown  far  finer  than  it  usually  is.  The  best 
growth  is  obtained  from  plants  in  shallow  sus 
pended  pans.  These  bear  large  plump  bulbs  which 
never  fail  to  produce  the  finest  blooms.  This  is  a 
better  way  to  grow  this  Cattleya  than  on  rafts  and 
blocks.  "The  cool  house  in  Mr.  Peacock's  garden 
contains  long  rows  of  this  Cattleya  suspended 
under  the  roof,  and  as  each  plant  bears  several 
flowers,  they  look  like  baskets  of  silver  and  gold, 
the  foliage  having  a  glaucous  hue.  Flowers  of  a 
very  fine  form  of  C.  amethystoglossa  have  also 
been  sent  to  us  from  the  same  garden.  The  colour 
in  this  case  is  much  more  brilliant  than  usual,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  labellum.  Many  other  choice 
Orchids  are  also  just  now  in  bloom  in  this  collec- 
tion. 

Orchid  flowering  from  both  base  and  top  of 

bulb.— A  plant  of  ilesospinidium  sanguineum  here  is  now 
bearing  two  good  spiltes  from  the  same  bulb,  one  as  usual 
from  the  base  and  the  other  from  the  apex  between  the 
two  leaves  which  crown  the  bulb.  I  would  be  glad  to  know 
whether  such  an  occurrence  is  not  unusual  among  Orcliids. 
The  bulb  is  not  remarliable  as  to  strength  or  vigour  ;  the 
spikes  are  bearing  eleven  and  nine  flowers  respectively. — 

GBBENWOOD  PIM. 


Sir  William  Marriott's  Orchids.— The 

sale  of  the  celebrated  collection  of  Orchids  at  The 
Down  House,  Blandford,  appears  to  be  anticipated 
with  considerable  interest  by  orchidists,  inasmuch 
as  it  embodies  so  many  choice  and  rare  varieties. 
During  the  past  week  we  saw  at  Stevens'  Rooms, 
Covent  Garden,  cut  blooms  from  the  collection. 
These  included  a  large  spike  of  a  magnificent 
variety  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  (No.  9  of  the 
catalogue),  the  flowers  of  which  are  large  with 
overlapping  sepals  of  a  delicate  rosy  tint.  A 
variety  of  O.  Pescatorei  (No.  10)  is  likewise  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  and  so  is  the  Cattleya  citrina 
from  the  same  plant  from  which  the  plate  was 
made  in  The  Garden  last  year.  Worthy  of 
special  notice,  too,  is  a  very  fine  form  of  Odonto- 
glossum vexillarium,  remarkable  for  the  depth  of 
tint  of  its  blossoms,  the  colour  being  an  intensely 
deep  rose-purple,  exactly  the  counterpart  of  the 
autumn  flowering  Lehmanni  or  rubellum. 

Piuning  Oalanthes.— I  observe  that  Mr. 
Baines  avoids  all  allusion  to  this  subject  in 
his  note  in  last  weeks  Garden  (p.  288),  and 
I  now  name  him  in  connection  with  it,  as  I  am 
assured  by  those  familiar  with  Mr.  Baines'  prac- 
tice that  he  invariably  cut  away  the  whole  of  the 
bulbs  of  his  C'alanthes  when  potting  them  ;  and 
yet  every  argument  he  has  advanced  for  the  re- 
tention of  the  back  bulbs  of  those  pruned  by  me 
applies  to  the  Calanthe  with  even  greater  force 
than  to  Dendrobiums,  because  while  the  plants  I 
pruned  have  permanent  roots  as  well  as  bulbs  to 
rely  on,  Calanthe  roots  are  deciduous,  and  the 
young  growths  are  therefore  solely  dependent  on 
the  bulbs  for  a  certain  period.  Old  spent  Calanthe 
bulbs  are  attached  to  the  young  bulbs  just  like 
other  Orchids  ;  they  produce  growth  in  the  same 
way,  and  finally  are  also  found  in  Nature  (Mr. 
Baines'  argument)  in  masses  attached  together. 
I  therefore  leave  Mr.  Baines  to  reconcile  his  pre- 
cept and  his  practice  as  best  he  can,  but  his  past 
practice  completely  upsets  his  present  theory. — 
J.  S.  W.        

Fruit  Garden. 


DOES  PINE  GROWING  PAT? 

Several  interesting  communications  have  lately 
appeared  in  The  Garden  encouraging  more  or 
less  the  belief  that  Pine  growing  could  be  profit- 
ably carried  on  in  this  country,  but  I  fear  the 
weight  of  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  overwhelm- 
ing. Pine  culture  has  been  given  up  in  hundreds 
of  private  gardens  under  the  belief  that  glass 
structures  can  be  turned  to  better  account  in  other 
ways,  and  market  fruit  growers  have  almost  en- 
tirely put  Pine-growing  aside  from  finding  the 
balance,  as  regards  that  kind  of  culture,  year  after 
year  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger.  Mr.  Murray 
(p.  248)  tells  us  that  Pines  can  be  grown  at  a 
much  more  reasonable  figure  than  is  generally 
supposed,  but  he  forgets  the  circumstances  under 
which  growers  for  market  are  placed  ;  for  instance, 
in  his  system  of  Pine  growing,  dry  tree  leaves 
form  an  important  item  ;  of  these  plenty  can  gene- 
rally be  had  in  private  places.  But  if  I  wanted 
a  number  of  cartloads  of  leaves,  they  would  cost 
me  more  than  would  an  equal  quantity  of  stable 
manure,  and  the  majority  of  market  growers  are 
similarly  situated  as  regards  this  commodity. 
The  supply  of  soil,  too,  is  much  the  same.  We 
have  to  pay  from  8s.  to  10s.  per  load  for  soil  fit 
for  Pines,  and  on  the  planting-out  system  this  adds 
considerably  to  the  expense.  Rates  and  tithes 
also  press  heavily  on  market  growers,  and,  taking 
all  things  into  account,  even  Mr.  Murray's  well- 
known  ability  as  a  Pine  grower  would,  I  think,  be 
severely  taxed  to  produce  Pines  under  Is.  per  lb., 
so  as  to  compete  advantageously  with  growers 
in  the  Azores.  They  get  abundant  light  and  heat, 
and,  moreover,  employ  some  of  the  best  trained 
English  gardeners  to  make  the  most  of  these  great 
natural  advantages.  We  are  therefore  too  heavily 
handicapped  to  think  of  competing  with  them. 
We  have,  however,  other  crops  which  we  can  grow 
profitably,  and  notably  such  fruits  as  do  not  travel 
so  well  as  Pines.  I  may  add,  too,  that  in  calculating 


profit  and  expenditure  it  is  not  safe  to  take  ex- 
ceptional cases,  such  as  500  pounds  of  Pine  fruit 
from  80  plants.  That  this  may  and  has  been 
often  done  in  the  Eoyal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  I 
readily  admit,  but  growers  for  market  are  placed 
under  very  different  circumstances.  Indeed,  the 
growing  of  Pines  for  market  promises  to  become 
one  of  the  things  of  the  past,  aed  even  in  private 
gardens  where  a  strict  debtor  and  creditor  account 
is  kept,  the  Pine  pits  are  slowly,  but  surely  being 
turned  to  more  profitable  uecs.—  James  Groom, 
Goxport. 

I  am  pleased  to  find  my  remarks  on  this 

subject  (p.  171)  so  ably  substantiated  (p.  248)  by 
Mr.  Murray,  late  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore. 
His  facts  are  highly  encouraging,  and  the  results 
of  his  practice  thow  how  much  may  be  accom- 
plished by  anyone  who  cares  to  grow  Pines  in  a 
thoroughly  practical  manner.  It  was  good  work 
to  produce  Pines  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  Is. 
per  lb.  in  1846.  Fuel  was  much  more  expensive 
then  than  now,  and  the  cultivator  would  be  a  poor 
hand  indeed  at  the  work  if  he  could  not  show  the 
same  results  at  present.  I  am  sure,  too,  that  all 
who  know  anything  of  Pine  growing  will  admit 
that  Pines  would  pay  handsomely  if  produced  at 
a  cost  of  Is.  per  lb.  One  thing  is  certain,  and 
that  is,  they  cannot  be  bought  in  the  market  at  that 
price ;  they  are  quoted  at  2s.  per  lb.  wholesale. 
It  may  suit  some  to  assert  that  the  St.  Michael's 
Pines  are  perfection  and  the  English  ones  inferior, 
but  why  not  take  the  market  value  of  the  two  1 
Last  week  the  best  St.  Michael's  Pines  (whole 
fruit)  were  sold  for  2s.  and  3s.  each,  while 
Englifh  ones  were  just  fetching  the  same  amount 
per  pound  wholesale.  Can  any  evidence  more 
conclusive  than  this  be  obtained  to  prove  which  of 
the  two  is  considered  best  by  the  public  ?  Statis- 
tics are  better  than  assertions ;  if  one  man  can 
grow  Pines  profitably,  why  should  others  not  be 
able  to  do  the  same  ?— Cambrian. 


GRAPES  IN  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 
The  great  point  as  regards  culture  to  be  attended 
to  here,  above  all  others,  is  abundance  of  manure 
and  water.  The  crops  taken  from  the  Vines  are 
often  prodigious,  and  only  the  most  unlimited 
supply  of  manure  could  enable  the  Vines  to  carry 
them  ;  in  case  of  vineries  situated  on  the  sides  of 
hills  the  border  dries  up  very  quickly,  and  requires 
very  frequent  and  copious  watering.  Atmospheric 
moisture  is  also  a  point  of  much  importance;  in 
hot  weather,  with  a  drying  wind  and  scorching 
sun,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  water  sprinkled  about 
the  house  almost  continually,  to  keep  the  atmo- 
sphere moist,  and  prevent  the  Vines  from  flagging, 
as  well  asto  keep  down  red  spider.  Prnningshould 
be  done  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  off,  and  at  times 
it  is  found  necessary  to  remove  the  leaves  by  force, 
but  this  must  always  be  done  very  carefully 
and  gradually,  removing  only  a  few  leaves  daily. 
As  long  as  the  wood  is  well  ripened,  the  presence 
of  a  few  leaves  is  of  no  consequence ;  they  may  be 
pruned  away  with  the  wood.  It  is  the  general 
practice  to  prune  to  one  eye,  and  leave  in  no  more 
new  wood  than  may  be  necessary  to  furnish  the 
house  in  the  case  of  young  Vines,  or  to  replace 
such  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  out  in  the  case  of 
old  ones.  Painting  the  rods  with  an  insecticide  is 
a  necessary  operation  if  the  Vines  are  infected 
with  insects  or  mildew,  otherwise  it  is  unnecessary 
andeveninjurious.  In  growingGrapes  for  market  the 
profitableness  or  otherwise  of  the  crop  will  depend 
on  the  season  at  which  it  is  sent  to  market.  Growers 
in  these  islands  have  very  great  advantages  in  the 
matter  of  forcing,  and  where  the  vinery  is  well 
situated  and  the  Vines  well  managed,  and_  gradu- 
ally worked  up  to  the  proper  condition,  it  is  not  a 
very  diflicult  matter  to  have  ripe  Grapes  before 
the  1st  of  May,  and  the  small  amount  of  forcing 
required  to  effect  this  would  astonish  many  used 
to  Grape  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  or  farther  north.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed there  are  not  many  vineries  worked  so 
early,  and,  considering  the  inducement  of  12s.  or 
15s.  per  lb.,  this  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise,  and 
shows  that  much  more  might  be  made  than  is  now 
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being  done,  except  by  a  very  few  growers.  Some 
are  for  ever  crying  out  that  Grape  growing  will  be 
overdone,  but  tliis  we  do  not  believe  as  far  as  these 
islands  are  concerned  ;  with  all  our  advantages  of 
soil  and  climate  and  cheap  and  rapid  communica- 
tion with  London  and  all  the  large  centres  of 
population,  there  will  always  be  a  profitable  mar- 
ket for  all  the  Grapes  we  can  supply.  It  is  con- 
sumers"own  fault  if  their  tables  are  not  well  sop- 
plied  during  the  latter  part  of  August  and  all 
September  with  good  Grapes  at  Is.  or  Is.  3d.  per 
lb.,  and  that  price  would  give  the  grower  a  fair 
profit  if  he  conducts  his  business  on  a  large  scale. 
Last  season  inferior  samples  fetched  less  than  6d.  a 
lb.,  but  wedoubtif  theseweresold  to  the  consumers 
at  less  than  Is.  a  lb.  The  average  prices  returned 
for  Hamburghs  during  nine  months  are  as  follows  : 
April,  15s.  per  lb. ;  May,  73.  6d.  per  lb. ;  June,  5s. 
per  lb.;  July,  2s.  Gd.  per  lb.;  August,  Is.  6d.  per 
lb. ;  September,  Is.  per  lb.  ;  October,  2s.  6d.  per 
lb. ;  November,  3s.  per  lb.  ;  December,  3s.  9d.  per 
lb.  Muscats,  if  good,  will  fetch  more,  yet  these 
can  be  grown  to  the  highest  perfection  in  an  un- 
beated  house,  and  therefore  equally  as  cheap  as 
Hamburghs.  A  vinery  about  200  feet  long,  un- 
heated,  contained  last  season  a  truly  magniEcent 
crop  of  well  ripened  Muscats.  They  were  ripe  in 
August,  but  were  not  sent  to  market  till  October, 
and  paid  well  for  keeping.— Jemey  Gardener. 


Vine  roots  going  outeido.— Just  a  line  to 
fay  what  I  ought  to  have  said  in  my  last  note, 
viz.,  that  Mr.  Mclndoe,  of  Button  Hall,  had  seen 
no  other  version  of  my  side  of  this  question  than 
that  with  which  Mr.  Baines  chose  to  furnish  him. 
I  therefore  did  what  Mr.  Baines  should  have  done 
— sent  him  my  correspondence  in  The  Gardek, 
which  he  had  not  seen,  telling  him  at  the  same 
time  that  if  after  seeing  both  sides  he  was  himself 
prepared  to  say  his  borders  were  a  case  in  point,  I 
was  still  open  to  come,  but  that  unless  he  could 
do  that  I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  take  a  200  miles' 
journey  for  nothing.  That  assurance  Mr.  Mclndoe 
has  not  given  me,  and  that  is  enough  for  me.  Mr. 
Baines'  request  that  I  should  show  Grapes  from 
inside  borders  to  prove  a  matter  having  no  connec- 
tion therewith  is  not  to  the  point.  It  curiously 
happens,  however,  that  I  did  once  do  exactly  what 
Mr.  Baines  asks  me  to  do  now.  I  once  showed 
bunches  of  Grapes  at  the  National  May  Show  of 
1S69  at  Manchester,  with  a  card  attached,  stating 
that  they  were  from  covered  and  aerated  borders, 
and  they  were  awarded  a  first  special  prize  of 
three  guineas,  in  addition  to  a  first  prize  in  the 
general  competition.  I  have  no  prejudices,  there- 
fore, one  way  or  the  other.— J.  S.  W'. 


QUESTIONS. 

6183.— Carnations  and  Picotees.— Will  some  of  the 
readers  of  The  G.\HjEn  kiiiilly  infniin  me  the  Htst  way  in 
which  to  propagate  Carnations  and  I  icotees— if  hy  seed- 
lines  how  to  treat  them  to  obtain  early  blooming  plants  ? 
— W.  H.  D. 

,  ,5181.— Blue  flowers.— I  wish  to  form  l)eds  of  only 
blue  blossoms.  Will  any  of  jour  readers  kindly  give  m'e 
lists  of  both  outdoor  and  greenhoufe  plants  witli  blue 
flowers,  dividing  them  uniler  kinds  for  the  four  seasons 
(I.e.  spnng-Wuebells,  Sriiiills,  &c.)?  Any  help  in  this 
way  will  be  gratefully  leceived.-EosE. 

6185.— Fruitless  Strawberries.- 1  send  two  strong 
spikes  of  Strav/lieriy  flciwels,  the  produce  of  a  plant  in  a 
(>  inch  pot.  I  have  bad  a  great  number  in  Hower  for  some 
time,  but  cannot  get  any  fruit  to  set.  Ihe  plants  stand  on 
a  slielf  in  a  late  vinery  and  have  plenty  of  liglit  and  air.  I 
have  tried  fertilising,  thinning  the  flowers,  Ac.  but  all  to 
no  purpose.  Plants  and  flowers  alike  are  very  strong.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  probable  reason  why  I 
have  no  fruit?— A.  B. 

5I86.-Querles.  vai  ious.-I  shall  be  obliged  if  any  of 
the  readers  of  The  G.vkhen  will  kindly  answer  the  follow- 
ing questions  :  1.  Where  can  I  procure  Aronia  asiatica  and 
Benthamia  japonica?  Hoth  of  these  are  flguied  in  .Siebold's 
"Hora  .Tapoiiica."  Ihe  former  was  mentioned  by  llr. 
Maries  in  one  of  liis  letters  to  THE  Garhen  on  .Tapanese 
shrubs,  but  llessrs.  Vcitch,  to  whom  I  have  applied,  state 
that  they  have  not  got  it  in  stuck.  2.  Tlie  Japanese  Wax 
tree  (Khus  suciedanea)  I  have  also  searched  for  in  vain. 
One  specimen  of  it  in  my  possession  which  I  biought  from 
Japan  four  years  ago  has  withstood  the  winters,  and  is  a 
most  attractive  little  tree  from  April  to  December.  In  the 
autumn  and  winter  the  leaves  are  of  the  brightest  tints  of 
red.  3.  I  should  also  bke  to  know  where  I  can  get  the 
Japanese  Camellia  Saianqua.  4.  And  where  the  true 
Bambusa  gracilis  is  to  be  bad.— KlKU,  ducmsey. 


Societies. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  SPRING  SHOW. 
April  i  and  6. 
The  importance  once  attached  to  the  flower  shows 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  seems  likely  to  be  revived, 
judging  by  the  programme  of  the  present  year's 
exhibitions,  of  which  there  are  no  fewer  than  six, 
the  money  prizes  offered  at  which  are  both  large 
and  numerous.  These  shows  are  to  be  held  in 
April,  May,  July,  September,  October,  and  Novem- 
ber. The  first  of  the  series  was  held  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  last.  Upon  its  success  the  company 
is  to  be  congratulated,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
by  far  the  finest  April  show  we  have  seen 
about  London  for  years.  A  good  show,  how- 
ever, was  expected,  seeing  that  the  company 
ofiered  prizes  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about 
£'150.  For  these  there  was  a  brisk  competition 
in  all  but  theamateurs'classeswhichwere  meagrely 
represented.  Nearly  all  of  the  open  classes  were 
filled  more  or  less  numerously,  not  only  by  local 
exhibitors,  but  also  competitors  from  afar;  for 
example,  the  second  best  three  dozen  Hyacinths 
and  the  finest  dozen  Lilies  of  the  Valley  came  all 
the  way  from  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  well  did 
they  appear  after  their  journey  of  nearly  300  miles, 
especially  when  the  fragile  character  of  the  Hya- 
cinth is  taken  into  consideration.  The  display 
took  place  in  the  central  transept— a  capital  posi- 
tion, inasmuch  as  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the 
exhibits  and  abundant  space  for  the  throngs  of 
visitors  which  always  attend  the  Palace  flower 
shows.  By  the  list  of  awards  given  in  our  adver- 
tising columns  it  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the 
leading  cultivators  about  London  contributed  in 
the  various  classes,  all  of  which  were  well  set  up 
and  arranged  by  Mr.  Head,  the  garden  superin- 
tendent. 

Hyacinths. — The  finest  of  the  two  collections 
of  three  dozen  Hyacinths  was  shown  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, a  well-known  grower  for  the  London  mar- 
ket at  Finchley.  As  regards  the  quality  of  his 
collection,  it  was  far  ahead  of  theNewcastle  group, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  was  nevertheless  gooil,  con- 
sidering the  distance  it  had  travelled.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' collection  throughout  was  remaikable  for 
the  uniformly  large  size  and  high  quality  of  the 
spikes.  Three  dozen  exhibition  Hyacinths,  the 
number  required,  is  large  for  even  a  grower  like 
Mr.  Williams  to  muster.  The  following  kinds  are 
those  which  he  showed,  viz.  :  Of  reds  and  pinks  he 
had  Koh-i-noor,  3 ;  Lord  Macaulay,  3  (double)  ;  Von 
Schiller,  3  ;  Vurbaack  (double) ;  Fabiola  ;  Gigan- 
tea  ;  King  of  the  Blues,  3  ;  King  of  the  Blacks  ; 
Argus,  white  eye,  dark  blue  ;  Czar  Peter  ;  Feruck 
Khan ;  Garrick ;  Lord  Derby ;  Starlight,  dark  blue, 
white  eye ;  and  Grand  Lilas.  The  whites  were 
represented  by  Mont  Plane,  La  Grandesse,  Gran- 
deur il  Merveille  (pink).  Obelisque  was  the  best 
yellow,  and  Haydn  a  very  fine  violet  colour.  Mr. 
Watson's  collection  from  Newcastle  also  contained 
some  of  the  finest  sorts. 

Tulips.— There  was  but  one  collection  of  three 
dozen  Tulips,  and  of  this  was  also  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. Like  the  Hyacinths,  they  were  very  fine, 
and  comprised  the  best  sorts,  such  as  Joost  Van 
Vondel,  Pottebakker,  Ophir  d'Or,  Vermilion  Bril- 
liant, Keizer  Kroon,Fabiola,  Rose Luisante,  Hector, 
Canary  Bird,  Adeline,  Proserpine,  and  Due  Van 
Thol,  all  of  which  represent  the  cream  of  their 
respective  colours. 

Narcissi.— A  finer  collection  of  Polyanthus 
Narcissi  we  have  rarely  seen  than  the  two  dozen 
plants  which  Mr.  Williams  showed  on  this  occasion 
for  the  first  prize.  The  plants  were  all  admirably 
grown,  profusely  flowered,  and  represented  the 
best  sorts.  These  were  Newton,  Grand  Monarque, 
Charles  Dickens,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Apollo,  Bath- 
urst,  Gloriosa,  and  Mercutius. 

Cinerarias  were  not  numerous,  and  no  one 
could  approach  the  superb  collection  shown  by  Mr. 
James,  the  Cineraria  raiser,  of  Farnham  Eoyal. 
His  dozen  plants  were  as  fine  as  could  possibly  be 
seen,  and  the  varieties  were  the  ideals  of  perfect 
Cinerarias.  A  number  of  them  were  new  varieties, 
and  some  half  a  dozen  of  these  the  judges  singled 
out  for  certificates.    Amaryllises  were  poor  com- 


pared with  the  grand  varieties  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  at  South  Kensington,  though  the  collections 
shown  on  this  occasion  indicated  a  growing  taste 
for  Amaryllises  among  amateurs.  Mr.  Little,  who 
has  for  years  paid  attention  to  these  bulbous 
plants,  won  the  first  prizes  in  both  classes.  Some 
of  his  varieties  were  good. 

Chinese  Primulas. — Though  so  late  in  the 
season  for  these,  Jlessrs.  Carter  made  qnite  an 
array  of  the  numerous  varieties  that  they  have 
raised  and  grown  at  their  Forest  Hill  Nurseries. 
Their  first  prize  collection  of  a  dozen  plants  con- 
sisted of  the  following  varieties  :  Venus,  white 
flaked ;  Holborn  Magenta,  brilliant  magenta ; 
Holborn  White;  Prince  of  Wales,  magenta, 
double  ;  Rosy  Gem  ;  Holborn  Vermilion  ;  Snow- 
flake,  an  extremely  pretty  bluish  double  ;  Holborn 
Queen,  lai'ge  blush  pink  ;  Holborn  Blue ;  Holborn 
Salmon  ;  Holborn  Pink.  Besides  these  a  group  of 
large  plants  in  baskets  were  shown,  making  a 
showy  display. 

Cyclamens  were  the  one  great  attraction  of 
the  show,  and  rarely  have  they  been  shown  so  ex- 
tensively or  in  such  perfection.  It  seemed  as  if 
all  the  Cyclamen  growers  about  London  had 
agreed  to  meet  here  in  friendly  rivalry  with  their 
productions,  as  nearly  all  were  represented. 
First  and  foremost  was  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  who  as 
usual  was  unapproachable,  notwithstanding  the 
lateness  of  the  season.  His  three  dozen  plants 
were  every  one  remarkable  for  large  size  and  pro- 
fusion of  blossom,  the  sizes  of  the  pots  being 
5  inches  and  8  inches.  Perfect  sheaves  of  bloom 
arose  from  the  tufts  of  luxuriant  foliage,  the 
diversity  of  colour  rendering  the  group  the  centre 
of  attraction.  There  were  five  other  collections  of 
three  dozen  plants  shown,  and  none  of  them  were 
decidedly  bad,  and  the  second  and  third  best  were 
uncommonly  fine.  These  were  from  Mr.  Little 
and  Mr.  James,  both  well-known  Cyclamen 
growers.  The  former  showed  an  extremely  fine 
collection  of  a  dozen  plants  in  the  amateurs' 
class,  all  the  plants  being  perfect  specimens. 

Azaleas. — As  is  usual  at  the  early  spring 
shows,  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  contributes  the 
finest  specimens  of  Indian  Azaleas.  His  grower 
seems  to  have  the  knack  of  flowering  to  perfection 
moderate  sized  plants  carrying  luxuriant  foliage 
and  a  profusion  of  large  flowers  of  high  quality. 
The  two  dozen  plants  Mr.  Turner  showed  included 
the  following  excellent  sorts,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  best  for  early  forcing  ;  Comtesse  de 
Flandre,  Magnificans,  Mons.  Cavellier,  Sigismund 
Rucker,  Madame  Marie  Lefebvre,  Duchesse  de 
Nassau,  La  Pucelle  de  Gand,  Ceres,  Pveine  des 
Pays-Bas,  Louis  Pynaert,  Flag  of  Truce,  Jean 
Vervaene,  Mrs.  Turner,  and  Irma.  Among  Mr.  H. 
James's  second  best  collection  was  the  brilliant 
Flambeau,  unquestionably  the  finest  of  its  colour. 
The  Lilies  of  the  Valley  that  Mr.  Watson  brought 
from  Newcastle  were  decidedly  the  best  that  have 
been  seen  in  London  this  year,  the  plants  being 
uncommonly  well  flowered,  though  Mr.  Williams' 
plants  carried  more  foliage  which  showed  the 
flowers  off  better.  There  was  a  class  for  early 
market  Pelargoniums  (twenty-four  plants),  but 
only  two  exhibitors  represented  it.  These  were 
Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Turner,  both  of  whom 
showed  excellent  collections,  though  the  plaiits 
shown  by  the  former  were  bushier  and  sturdier 
in  every  way.  In  both  collections  a  sort  named 
Rosetta  was  shown  admirably  It  is  a  very  pretty 
sort  and  well  worth  general  cultivation.  The 
varieties  Madame  Favart,  Pink  Perfection,  Scarlet 
Gem,  Albino,  Kingston  Beauty,  Lucie  Lemoine, 
Maid  of  Kent,  and  Triomphe  de  St.  Amand  we 
also  singled  out  as  being  uncommonly  fine. 

Auriculas  were  represented  by  a  fine  dozen 
show  varieties  and  a  dozen  of  the  alpine  section, 
both  from  Mr.  Turner,  who,  as  may  be  supposed, 
showed  them  admirably,  and  among  them  were 
some  new  seedlings  that  had  never  before  been  ex- 
hibited. A  choice  collection  of  hardy  plants, 
the  only  group  in  the  show,  came  from  Messrs. 
Carters'  neighbouring  nursery  at  Forest  Hill. 
The  dwarf  sky-blue  Iris,  Primula  nivalis,  and 
some  Primroses  were  noteworthy  among  these. 
Groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  are  generally 
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a  feature  of  the  flower  shows  here,  and  on  this 
occasion  they  were  finer  than  usual.  There  were 
three  competitors  in  the  class  for  a  group  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  arranged  on  aspace  of  100 
square  feet.  The  first  prize  group,  arranged  by 
Messrs.  Laing,  Stanstead  Park  Nurseries,  was  very 
bold  and  effective,  being  made  up  of  a  great 
variety  of  well  grown  fine  foliaged  and  flowering 
plants.  Mr.  H.  James'  second  collection  was  note- 
worthy on  account  of  the  number  of  fine  speci- 
mens of  flowering  Orchids  which  it  contained, 
while  Mr.  Turner's  third  group  embodied  many 
admirable  features.  The  principal  group,  however, 
was  that  arranged  by  Mr.  Head  on  a  space  of  over 
800  square  feet,  forming  a  bold  display  around  the 
foot  of  the  orchestra. 

Narcissi  were  in  great  force,  and  rarely  have 
they  been  shown  more  extensively  or  in  such  per- 
fection by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Mr.  Ware,  both  of 
whom  contributed  full  collections  of  cut  blooms. 
The  whole  of  one  end  of  the  transept  was  occupied 
by  Messrs.  Barr's  exhibits,  which  won  much  ad- 
miration, inasmuch  as  the  arrangement  was  so 
tasteful,  different  from  what  is  usually  seen.  The 
flowers  were  arranged  in  bold  masses  of  one  kind, 
beginning  at  one  extremity  of  the  group  with  the 
small  cupped  section,  following  with  the  medium 
cups  or  incomparabilis  section,  and  ending  with 
the  great  Trumpet  section.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
which  class  was  most  beautiful,  but  most  generally 
admired  were  the  double  Phcenixes,  particularly 
Codlins  and  Cream,  which  looked  like  a  mass  of 
Tea  Rose  blooms.  Mr.  Head  had  provided  iSIessrs. 
Barr  with  an  abundance  of  Moss  wherewith  to 
hide  the  bottles,  so  that  the  effect  was  heightened. 
Mr.  Ware's  group  was  likewise  very  fine,  and  was 
arranged  in  similar  masses.  Besides  Narcissi  he 
had  numbers  of  interesting  hardy  plants,  which 
were  highly  attractive  to  the  visitors.  Mr.  A. 
Waterer  exhibited  from  his  Knap  Hill  Nur- 
series a  large  gathering  of  seedling  Primroses, 
which  he  grows  so  finely.  These  were  accompanied 
by  a  group  of  new  seedling  deciduous  Azaleas 
with  double  flowers  in  the  way  of  the  narcissiflora 
race.  These  were  a  fine  feature,  being  so  beautiful 
and  uncommon.  Magnolia  conspicna  and  the 
pretty  feathery  Spir^a  Thunbergi  was  also  shown 
by  Mr.  Waterer.  Messrs.  Carter  occupied  an  ex- 
tensive area  with  a  collection  of  seedling  Cinera- 
rias, and  large  groups  of  Cyclamens  were  shown 
both  by  Mr.  Smith  and  i\Ir.  Clarke,  of  Twicken- 
ham, both  of  which  added  considerably  to  the  dis- 
play. Some  splendid  cut  Roses,  chiefly  Mar^chal 
Niel,  came  from  Mr.  l^each,  of  Sevenoaks,  and  ]\lr. 
Mayo,  of  Oxford,  which  were  all  uncommonly  fine 
for  April. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J. 
James,  Farnham  Koyal,  Slough,  for  Cinerarias 
Marmion,  Princess  of  Wales,  Lottie  Williamson, 
Lord  Beresford,  Lord  Wolseley,  and  Kate  Wil- 
liamson. Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  for 
Auricula,  (white  edge).  Conservative,  and  Auricula, 
(grey  edge),  Mrs.  Moore,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough, 
for  new  Alpine  Auricula  Mungo  McGeorge.  Mr. 
A.  Waterer,  for  Andromeda  japonica. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
April  8. 

Though  there  were  but  few  large  displays  of 
spring  flowers  on  this  occasion,  new  and  interest- 
ing plants  were  unusually  plentiful,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  large  number  of  certificates 
awarded.  The  centre  of  attraction  was  a  collec- 
tion of  new  varieties  of  Azalea  indica  shown  by 
M.  Louis  Van  Houtte  from  his  nurseries  at 
Ghent,  where  Azalea  raising  is  the  one  great  spe- 
ciality. The  bright  group  of  Rhododendrons  and 
Azaleas  from  the  Berkhamstead  Nurseries  lit  up 
the  conservatory,  as  did  also  the  grand  display  of 
Narcissi  from  ilessrs.  Barr  and  Ware,  their  collec- 
tions being  scarcely,  if  at  all  inferior  to  those 
shown  at  the  Daffodil  conference,  and  certainly 
more  effectively  arranged. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing plants : — 

Azalea  Comte  db  Paris. — Flowers  very  large, 
single,  and  of  fine  form ;  petals  broad  and  over- 


lapping ;  colour  salmon-pink,  broadly  edged  with 
white,  spotted  and  blotched  with  carmine.  Exhi- 
bited by  the  raiser,  M.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Ghent. 

Azalea  Comte  de  la  Torre.— Somewhat 
similar  to  the  preceding,  but  semi-double  ;  flowers 
more  crimpled  ;  colour  a  pale  salmon-pink,  flaked 
with  a  deeper  hue  and  heavily  blotched  in  the 
centre.     M.  Louis  Van  Houtte. 

Azalea  Baron  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild. 
— An  extremely  fine  double-flowered  variety,  one 
of  the  best  flower^y;  forms  quite  a  rosette  of  petals, 
which  are  of  a  rich  rose-purple.     M.  Van  Houtte. 

Azalea  Souvenir  du  Due  d'Albant.— The 
largest  flowered  white  variety  yet  raised;  the 
flowers,  which  are  fully  4.^  inches  across,  resemble 
those  of  Rhododendron  Veitchianum,  They  are 
crisp-edged,  snow-white,  and  show  a  tendency  to 
become  double.     M.  L.  Van  Houtte. 

Azalea  Souvenir  du  Prince  Henri  —A 
double-flowered  variety  with  full  petalled  blos- 
soms of  a  flowering  rosy  carmine,  very  flori- 
ferous  and  of  good  habit.     M.  L.  Van  Houtte. 

Azalea  Mdlle.  Marie  Stockman.— A  semi- 
double  flowered  sort ;  the  blossoms  of  which  are 
snow-white,  of  moderate  size,  and  handsome  in 
form  ;  one  of  the  best  whites  shown.  M.  Van 
Houtte. 

Azalea  B.  S.  Williams. — A  very  large  single 
variety,  the  blooms  being  4  inches  across,  colour  a 
rich  rosy  carmine  blotched  with  crimson.  M.  A'an 
Houtte. 

Azalea  John  T.  D.  Llewelyn. — A  most  beau- 
tiful double  variety,  probably  the  finest  of  all  the 
set  shown.  The  blossoms  are  large  and  fully 
double.  The  colour  is  a  delicate  flesh-pink,  broadly 
edged  with  white  and  heavily  blotched  with  crim- 
son in  the  centre.     M.  Van  Houtte. 

Azalea  Comte  Adrien  de  Germint. — A  very 
distinct  single-flowered  variety.  The  flowers  are 
of  moderate  size,  and  in  colour  a  bright  rosy  car- 
mine, except  the  upper  petals, which  are  of  a  rosy 
purple.     M.  Van  Houtte. 

CvrRirEDiUM  ciliolare.— A  new  Lady's  Slip- 
per in  the  way  of  C.  Argus,  Curtisi,  and  Veitchia- 
num, and  is  very  handsome.  The  pouch  is  a  dark 
purple,  the  dorsal  large,  and  striped  with  green 
and  white,  while  the  lateral  sepals  are  of  a  claret- 
purple,  copiously  spotted  with  very  deep  claret- 
red.  The  foliage  is  mottled,  as  in  C.  barbatum. 
Exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  guttatum.  —  A 
variety  which  appears  to  be  the  counterpart  of  the 
guttatum  variety  figured  in  Bateman's  **  Mono- 
graph." The  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  white, 
heavily  blotched,  and  spotted  with  chestnut-red.  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence. 

Oncidium  cucullatum  giganteum.— This  is 
a  very  handsome  and  attractive  Orchid,  differing 
from  the  type  in  its  much  larger  flowers.  The 
labellum  is  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
flower.  It  measures  an  inch  across,  and  is  of  a 
bluish  purple,  and  profusely  spotted,  especially 
towards  the  centre,  with  a  much  deeper  colour. 
The  crest  is  bright  yellow,  and  the  sepals  are  of  a 
chocolate-purple.  The  plant  shown  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  bore  a  spike  of  a  dozen  flowers.  It  is 
different  from  the  variety  known  in  other  collec- 
tions as  giganteum,  and  resembles  that  called 
Chestertoni. 

Odontoglossum  Shuttlewoethi.— One  of 
the  finest  hybrid  Odontoglossums  that  we  have 
seen.  It  bears  affinity  with  O.  crispum  as  regards 
the  size  and  form  of  the  flowers  as  well  as  its 
growth.  The  flowers  are  3  inches  across ;  the 
three  outer  sepals  are  almost  entirely  chestnut- 
brown  tipped  with  white.  The  lateral  sepals  are 
broad  and  irregularly  toothed.  They  are  white, 
heavily  blotched  and  spotted  with  cinnamon-brown. 
The  lip  is  broad  with  fringed  margin,  white  blotch 
the  same  tint  as  the  petals.  Shown  by  the  intro- 
ducers, Messrs.  Shuttleworth,  Carder,  &  Co.,  191, 
Park  Road,  Clapham. 

Davallia  Mariesi  cristata. — A  most  ele- 
gant variety  of  the  Japanese  Hare's-foot  Fern 


cutting,  as  the  fronds  are  finely  divided  and  ele- 
gant.    Messrs.  Veitch. 

Phaius  irroratus  PURPUREU8. — A  highly  in- 
teresting hybrid  Orchid,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  cross 
between  two  distinct  genera.  The  parents  are 
stated  to  be  Phaius  grandifolius  and  Calanthe 
vestita.  The  flowers  are  like  neither  of  the 
patents  in  form,  size,  or  colour.  They  are  about 
2  inches  across,  the  sepals  white,  the  lip  rose- 
purple.  It  is,  therefore,  an  attractive  plant. 
Shown  by  the  raisers,  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Narcissus  tncompabaeilis  James  Dickson. 
—  Undoubtedly  the  largest  and  finest  flowered 
variety  of  the  Peerless  Daffodil  yet  raised.  The 
flowers  measure  between  4  inches  and  5  inches 
across ;  the  sepals  are  broad,  overlapping,  and  of 
a  deep  primrote-yellow.  The  corona,  which  is 
much  longer  than  i-t  usual  in  incomparabilis,  is 
widely  expanded,  and  of  a  deep,  rich  yellow. 
There  is  a  great  future  for  this  Daffodil.  Exhi- 
bited by  Messrs.  J.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newton  Nur- 
series, Chester. 

Auricula  Conservative.— A  show  variety, 
with  very  white  edges,  black  body  colour,  dense 
white  paste  and  gold  tube,  and  very  round.  The 
flower  is  of  moderate  size  and  of  admirable  form. 
The  plant— shown  by  the  raiser,  Mr.  Douglas, 
Great  Gearies,  Ilford — bore  a  spike  bearing  twelve 
flowers. 

Auricula  Mitngo  McGeorge.- An  alpine 
variety ;  flower  large  yellow,  centre  ground 
colour  deep  maroon-crimson,  shading  to  a  paler 
hue.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Slough. 

Narcissus  poeticus  biflorus.— A  number  of 
specimens  of  the  ortatus  variety  of  the  Poet's 
Narcissus  were  shown  by  Mr.  Herbst,  Richmond, 
each  stem  bearing  two  flowers.  This  twin-flowered 
form  often  occurs  among  liberally-grown  plants 
of  this  Narcissus,  but  the  committee,  by  awarding 
a  certificate  in  this  instance,  appear  to  regSxd  it 
as  a  distinct  variety. 

Narcissus  bicolor  J.  B.  M.  Camm. — An  ex- 
tremely pretty  variety  with  flowers  almost  as  large 
as  those  of  Horsfieldi  and  of  quite  as  firm  texture. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  while  the  trumpet 
is  of  a  soft  primrose-yellow.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden. 

Narcissus  I^"C05IPARABILIS  Queen  or  the 
Netherlands.— A  pretty  variety  remarkable  for 
the  very  shallow,  deep  orange  cup  of  the  flower.  The 
sepals  are  pale  primrose-yellow.     Messrs.  Barr. 

Narcissus  Leedsi  Queen  of  England.— 
A  lovely  sort  with  large  flowers  having  pure 
white  sepals  and  clear  yellow  cups  widely  ex- 
panded.    Messrs.  Barr. 

Amaryllis  Zitella. — A  hybrid  partaking  of 
the  characters  of  the  old  A.  marginata.  The 
fiowers  are  large  with  recurved  segments.  The 
ground  colour  is  carmine,  striped  and  banded  with 
white.     Messrs.  Veitch. 

Amaryllis  Virgo.  —  A  very  bright  variety. 
Though  the  flowers  are  not  remarkable  for  size, 
they  are  of  excellent  shape.  The  colour,  a  vivid 
scarlet  banded  and  netted  with  white,  is  most  at- 
tractive.    Messrs.  Veitch. 

Azalea  Princess  of  Wales.— A  variety  of  A 
indica  having  double  flowers,  pure  white,  of  good 
shape,  and  plentifully  produced.  Shown  by  Mr. 
W.  NicoU,  Lower  Merton,  Surrey. 

Adiantum  cuneatum  strictum. — A  variety 
of  the  common  Maiden-hair  Fern  having  an  up- 
right growth,  all  the  fronds  being  borne  erect ; 
consequently  it  is  very  distinct  from  the  type. 
Shown  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams. 

A  few  choice  plants  from  the  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  Chelsea,  were  of  interest.  These  included 
a  white  variety  of  Dendrobium  Devonianum,  very 
chaste  and  pretty;  Angrsecum  dependens,  in  the 
way  of  A.  Kotschyi,  but  smaller  ;  Cypripedium 
microchilum,  the  pretty  hybrid  between  C.  niveum 
and  C.  Druryi ;  Dendrobium  barbatulum,  a  white, 
dense-flowered  species,  beautiful  and  distinct ; 
Ccelogyne   ocellata   nitida,  a  variety  with  white 


having  the  fronds  terminated  by  tassel-like  tufts,    flowers,   the   first  time   exhibited  ;    Cypripedium 
A    valuable    greenhouse   Fern,  particularly    for    vernixium,  a  hybrid  between  C.  Argus  and  C.  vil 
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losum  ;  Laelia  fiava.  'the  yellow-flowered  [species 
not  often  seen  ;  Azalea  Caldwelli,  a  species  in  the 
way  of  A.  amcsna  and  a  variety  of  it.  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  bright  Indian  red  flowers  ;  A.  ledifolia,  a 
Japanese  species,  with  double  flowers  of  a  rose- 
purple  ;  and  Carnation  Harlequin,  a  fine  Tree- 
flowered  variety. 

An  extensive  and  much  admired  display  of  Nar- 
cissi was  contributed  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware.  Hale 
Farm  Nursery.  Tottenham,  for  which  he  was 
awarded  a  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal.  The  col- 
lection comprised  about  fifty  of  the  finest  sorts. 
An  admirable  group  of  hardy  herbaceous  and 
bulbous  plants  was  also  shown  by  Mr.  Ware. 
These  included  glorious  panfuls  of  Anemone  apen- 
nina  and  its  white  variety,  the  sky-blue  variety  of 
Iris  pumila,  Erythronium  grandiflorum.  B.  albi- 
florum,  Zephyranthes  Treatiie,  Primula  viscosa 
nivalis,  Adonis  vernalis,  Trillium  grandiflorum — 
all  among  the  best  of  hardy  plants. 

A  highly  attractive  group  of  hardy  Rhododen- 
drons and  Azalea  mollis  in  pots  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Lane,  Berkhamstead.  which  worthily  de- 
served the  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal  awarded  to 
the  exhibitors.  A  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal  was 
also  awarded  to  Messrs.  Cutbufh,  Highgate.  for  an 
interesting  miscellaneous  collection  of  hard- wooded 
plants,  for  which  their  nurseries  have  so  long  been 
celebrated.  Among  these  the  most  interesting 
were  Acacia  grandis,  apparently  synonymous  with 
A.  pulchella;  Kennedya  lilacina,  with  small  Fea- 
shaped  flowers ;  Choisya  temata ;  Adiantum  I'a- 
cotti,  a  most  beaatifnl  dwarf  form  of  the  common 
Maiden-hair  Fern ;  Leschenaultia  formosa ;  Bo- 
ronia  pinnata;  and  Leptospermum  lanigerum. 

Once  more  Messrs.  Barr  exhibited  a  group  of 
cut  Narcissi  similar  to  those  shown  a  few  days 
previous  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Among  the  dozens 
of  sorts  shown  were  the  following  new  ones,  be- 
sides those  which  were  awarded  certificates ;  N. 
Barri  albns  Beauty,  a  pretty  flower,  but  not  so  fine 
as  some  of  the  others  of  the  race  ;  Backhousei.  the 
type  of  a  distinct  race  of  hybrids  in  the  way  of 
Humei ;  John  Nelson,  a  very  fine  flower,  as  large 
as  major,  but  of  a  paler  yellow ;  incomparabilis 
Cornelius  Dee,  primrose  sepals,  widely  expanded 
cup  of  orange ;  J.  B,  Llewellyn,  deep  orange  cup, 
very  fine ;  tridymus  and  tridymus  aurantius,  both 
handsome.  A  bronze  Banksian  medal  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Barr. 

One  of  the  most  successful  growers  of  market 
Pelargoniums  (Messrs.  Hayes.  Edmonton)  ex- 
hibited a  group  of  the  market  varieties  they  grow 
so  finely.  The  plants  shown,  about  two  dozen, 
were  all  bushy  and  profusely-flowered  specimens, 
representing  the  best  sorts.  The  same  exhibitors 
also  showed  plants  of  what  they  call  the  new 
Fairy  Rose  (longifolia),  differing  from  the  ordinary 
form  by  the  much  longer  leaflets.  To  this  group 
a  bronze  Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 

The  Bedfont  Yellow  Wallflower  was  again  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Dean,  in  order  to  show  its  persistent 
flowering  property.  Myosotis  dissitiflora  Per- 
fection was  also  shown  by  the  same  exhibitor ; 
also  a  pretty  seedling  double  Crown  Anemone, 
with  very  double  rich  parple  flowers.  A  hybrid 
Primrose,  named  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  Cannell,  Swanley.  The  flowers  are 
li^  inches  across,  of  a  very  deep  crimson  flaked 
with  white,  and  conspicuous  yellow  centre. 

A  group  of  choice  and  interesting  plants  also 
came  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams'  nursery.  Among 
them  were  some  admirable  seedling  Amaryllises 
and  some  new  Azaleas,  those  named  Helnrich 
Heine,  punctulata  flore-pleno.  Mad.  Estelie 
Cuvelier  being  the  finest.  Besides  these  were  a 
few  Orchids,  noteworthy  among  which  was  a  well 
flowered  plant  of  0.  vexillarium,  representing  a 
fine  variety,  and  to  which  a  cultural  commenda- 
tion was  accorded.  There  was  also  a  very  large 
flowered  variety  of  OattleyaMendeli,  appropriately 
named  gigantea,  and  the  rarely  seen  Cypripedinm 
Druryi.  A  finely  flowered  specimen  of  Cypri- 
pedium  lasvigatum,  with  nine  flowers  on  three 
spikes,  was  exhibited  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's 
garden.  A  cultural  commendation  was  accorded 
for  a  small  basket  plant  of  Dendrobium  Cam- 
bridgeanum,  with  three   of    its  bulbs   densely 


wreathed  with' golden  flowers,  which  came  from  Mr. 
De  B.  Crawshay's  garden  at  Rosefield.  Sevenoaks. 
Messrs.  Shuttleworth.  Carder,  and  Co.  exhibited  a 
fine  variety  of  O.Wilckeanum.with  large  chestnut- 
brown  blotched  flowers,  and  a  fine  panful  of  the 
charming  little  M.  Shuttleworthi,  each  plant  fairly 
bristling  with  flowers. 

The  splendid  hj  brid  LtBlia  Dominiana  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Ballantine.  from  Baron  Schroeder's  garden. 
It  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest  of  all  Mr. 
Dominy's  hybrid  Orchids,  the  lip  of  the  flower 
being  so  large  and  richly  coloured.  Sir  Charles 
Strickland  sent  from  Hildenley  Cattleya  citrina 
on  wood  rafts,  well  grown  and  flowered.  Each 
recurring  spring  Mr.  Woodbridge  shows,  from  the 
Syon  House  gardens,  glorious  spikes  of  Hymeno- 
callis  macrostephana,  a  Pancratium-like  bulbous 
plant  with  snowy  white  fragrant  flowers.  A 
dozen  blooms  of  the  new  Rose  Her  Majesty  were 
shown  by  the  raiser.  Mr.  H.  Bennett.  Shepperton, 
for  which  a  cultural  commendation  was  awarded. 

The  new  Azaleas  from  M.  Louis  Van  Houtte's 
nursery  at  Ghent  included,  besides  those  certifi- 
cated, the  following  sorts,  all  of  which  were  fir^t- 
rate,  though  some  were  rather  finer  than  others  : 
Mrs.  Harry  Veitch,  double  rose-pink,  edged  and 
flaked  with  white,  blotched  with  crimson ;  Mad. 
Aug.  Lemonnier.  single,  deep  rose-salmon,  flaked 
with  white  and  carmine  ;  Sir  Spencer  Wells,  single, 
large  brilliant  red,  blotched  with  crimson  ;  Mad 
Alfred  Chaber,  single,  rosy  carmine ;  F.  W.  Moore, 
double,  almost  the  same  colour  as  the  brilliant 
Flambeau  ;  Miss  E.  Jarrell.  a  semi-double,  white 
crisped  edges ;  Princess  Victoria,  double  salmon- 
pink,  flaked  with  white ;  and  Mrs.  B.  S.  Williams, 
semi-double  white,  flaked  with  rose.  A  few 
new  seedling  Amaryllises  were  again  thown  by 
Messrs.  Veitch. 

Fruit  and  vegetables— A  first-class  certi- 
ficate was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons 
for  samples  of  Elam's  Dwarf  Early  Spring  Cab- 
bage. Mr.  J.  Wilney.  Brayfield  House.  Newport 
Pagnell,  sent  fine  heads  of  Cabbage  All  the  Year 
Round  and  good  samples  of  Seakale  The  Pearl. 
An  excellent  dish  of  Brabant  Bellefleur,  a  fine 
showy  Apple,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Fennell,  Fairlawn 
Park,  Tonbridge ;  and  Mr.  W.  Horley,  Toddington, 
sent  half  a  dozen  seedling  Apples  for  name. 

Messrs.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbiidgeworth,  showed 
a  fine  collection  of  Apples  in  admirable  preserva- 
tion. There  were  between  sixty  and  seventy  dishes 
in  all,  the  most  remarkable  examples  being  Blen- 
heim Orange,  Forge,  Betty  Geeson,  Cellini,  IJeauty 
of  Kent,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Melon,  Newtown 
Pippin,  Baldwin,  Winter  Pearmain,  Wagoner,  Seek- 
no-Further,  Northern  Greening,  Lord  Burghley, 
and  Green  Fulwood.  Mr.  Goldsmith,  Hollander, 
Tonbridge,  again  showed  some  admirably  pre- 
served Apples,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  were 
Northern  Greening,  Winter  Queening  or  Duck's- 
bill,  very  fine.  Golden  Knob,  Court  Pendu  Plat, 
Ribston  Pippin,  and  Cox's  Orange. 
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card  which  came  to  us,  recordiDg  the  death  of  one 
of  the  most  devoted  students  of  hardy  plants,  and 
one  of  the  best  growers  of  them.  We  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  garden,  though  no  one 
could  get  any  plants  from  him  without  seeing  that 
they  came  from  a  place  where  they  were  admirably 
grown.  He  was  also  a  very  successful  hybridist; 
of  this  the  pretty  fpring  Cyclamen  (C.  Atkiosi) 
and  its  varieties  afford,  among  many  others,  ample 
proof. 

The  late  Mr.  Harpur  Ore-we.— A  reredos 
is  being  constructed  to  be  placed  in  the  church  of 
Drayton-Beaucbamp,  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  11. 
Harpur  Crewe.  The  subject  is  from  the  "  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,"  appropriate  to  one  who  was  so 
devoted  to  flowers.  Messrs.  Forsjth  are  the  de- 
signers and  workmen.  The  estimated  cost  is  ^100. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  readers  of  The  GARDEN  who 
were  among  his  friends  would  like  to  join  in  help- 
ing, and  I  may  just  intimate  that  subscriptions 
for  the  purpose  can  be  paid  into  Messrs.  Batcher's 
Bank  atTring,  and  toMr.  J.  E.  Bartlett,  Bucks 
and  Oson  Bank,  Aylesbury.  —  Fbedeeick  W. 
Ragg,  Marsn-orth  Vicarage^  Trlng. 


Tulips  at  Oiifton. — A  considerable  number 
of  Tulips  was  exhibited  at  the  Clifton  show,  and 
of  these  the  best  were  Chrysolora,  pure  yellow, 
and  very  effective ;  Joost  Van  Vondel,  bright  rose, 
with  a  white  streak  ;  Keizer  Kroon,  rich  yellow, 
striped  with  red,  one  of  the  best ;  scarlet,  white, 
and  yellow  Bottebakker,  all  good;  Proserpine, 
rich  rose,  of  good  substance  ;  Vermilion  Brilliant, 
rich  vermilion,  very  popular;  Murillo,  double  yel- 
lowish white;  Tournesol.  doable  scarlet  and  yel- 
low ;  Imperator  rubrum,  rich  scarlet,  double  and 
good ;  Rex  rubrorum,  scarlet,  double ;  and  Sal- 
vator  Rosa,  bright  rose,  one  of  the  best  doubles. — 
Visitor. 


We  have  to  record  with  much  rrgret  the  death  of 
Mr.  Edward  Milner,  the  landscape  gardener, 
which  took  place  at  Norwood  on  the  26tli  ult. 
Mr.  Milner's  first  great  work  was  the  laying  out 
the  Crj'stal  Palace  grounds,  at  Sydenham,  from 
designs  furnished  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.and  since 
then  he  has  been  extensively  employed  in  laying 
out  and  improving  gardens  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  even  on  the  Continent.  Some  three 
years  ago  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  landscape 
work  at  the  Crystal  Palace  School  cf  Gardening,  a 
post  which  he  undertook  in  connection  with  his 
son,  Mr.  Henry^  Milner,  who  has  lately  been  his 
partner.  He  was  well  known  and  much  respected, 
and  will  be  greatly  missed  in  the  department  to 
which  he  belonged.  Xhe  many  works  which  he  so 
successfully  carried  out  will  form  a  lasting  monu- 
ment to  his  memory. 

"Inaffectionateiemembranceof  James  Atkins, 
who  died  at  Painswick  on  the  2nd  inst.,  aged 
eighty-two  years."    Such  is  the  inscription  on  a 


Books  {T.  L.)  — Liiidlej's  "  Descriptive  Botany  "  would 
probably  suit  you.  It  may  sometiiQes  be  obtained  through 
a  secondhand  bookseller. 

Caterpillars  (F.  Jlf.).— The  grub  you  forwarded  is  the 
caterpillar  of  the  goat  moth  (Cossus  lignlperda),  which 
lives  In  the  stems  and  branches  of  various  trees  and  injures 
them  considerably.— G.  S.  S. 

Diseased  Vines  (S.  A'.).— The  defective  root  action 
to  which  you  alhide  has  caused  the  leaf  growth  to  be  weak 
and  impoverished.  Numerous  mites  are  lunmng  ab«iut  the 
leaves,  and  we  observe  plenty  of  eggs,  but  no  fungus. 
Better  root  growth  will  doubtless  improve  matters. 

Scale  Insects  (G.  Fel^oir*)  — The  injects  forwarded 
are  a  species  of  scale  insect  very  like  the  Camellia  scale 
(Pulvinaria  camellicola),  but  they  are  so  crushed  that  I 
cannot  say  if  they  are  that  species  or  not.  Sponge  the  leaves 
of  the  plant  with  soft  soap  and  water  to  which  a  little 
tobacco  water  has  been  added.— G.  H.  S. 

Deformed  Cucumbers  —  I  send  you  a  novel  spoit 
in  the  way  of  a  Sion  House  Improveil  Cucumber  with  a 
leaf  growing  from  the  centre.  I  have  seen  two  Cucumbers 
growing  together,  but  never  met  with  this  kind  of  defor- 
mity before.— A.  C,  Weston  Birt,  Tetbury. 

*,*  You  will  find  a  Cucumber  similar  to  that  which  you 
send  figured  in  The  Garden,  Vol  VII.,  p.  245.  Both  in 
that  and  in  your  case  the  leaf  stalk  may  be  seen  adhering 
to  the  Cucumber  for  a  certain  distance,  where  it  separates 
and  produces  a  leaf.— Ed. 

Naniesof  plants.- -R.  Penrosff.- Your  Rhododendron 
is  one  of  the  forms  of  E.  arboreum.  This  species  varies 
from  pure  wliite  to  the  most  brilliant  crimson-scarlet.  The 
white  varieties,  as  in  this  case,  have  the  tomentum  under 
the  leaf  brownish,  and  are  generally  found  at  higher  eleva- 
tions   than    the    brilliant-coloured    kinds. Mif-s    K. — 

Narcissus    Telanionius    fl.-pl. T.    3/.  —  Odontoglossum 

triumphans. A.  y.— Narcissus  minor  (the  smaller  Daf- 
fodil) forms  the  main  portion  of  the  Howers  sent,  while  the 
common  Latt\,dil  (N.  Pseudo-narcissus)  is  among  the  others 
we  could  not  detect  a  third  variety. —  May  Deutsche. — 

Spiraea  confusa. 3/.  F.—l,  Azalea  anncmi ;  2,  Oxalis  ace- 

tocella. S.   Dewar.~l,  Gladiolus  versicolor;  2,  lulipa 

Clusiana. D.    Doicdeswell.—l,    Tussilago    Farfara  ;    2, 

apparently  Poteutilla  alba  (fiowt rs  had  all  dropped) ;  3, 

Anemone  nemorosa  ;  4,  Stellaria  Holostea. W.  H'alker. 

—  Dendrobium  Devonianum  ;  Gongora  atropurpurea ;  Go- 
niophlebium  aubauriculatum  (with  spores);  send  other 
Fern  when  the  fronds  have  spores  on  \t.-~A.  P.  H. — A 
Grevillea  (cannot  name  species). —  J.  M.  flaru^y.— Pan- 
cratium rotatum. A.  J.  H.-  a,  f  elsia  cretica ;  1),  Adonis 

vernalis. Mrs.  M.  A.—  \,  Tulipa  Clusiana;  2,  Gladiolus 

blandus  ;    3,    Gladiolus    verscolor. K.    A.    5.— Acacia 

armata ;  Aubrietia  Henderson! ;  Deutzia  gracilis  ;  N  arcissus 
incomparabilis   (accidentally    tiiple-flowered)  ;    Berberis 

dulcis. W.  Q.  jVanAa?/.— Apparently  Tidip   Rose  Lui- 

sante. G-  F.  i>07iaW.— I,  white  Azalea  indica;  2.  Epa- 

cris  onosmtcflora;  3,  Bhododendron  ciliatum  variety;  4, 
Rhododendron  ciliatuiu. 
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"This  la  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather :  bnt 

THB  ART  ITSELT  IS  NATUBK."— S*a*e8JW««. 


WILD  GARDENING  IN  DERBYSHIRE.   ' 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  hear  of  people  turning 
their  attention  to  hardy  plant  growing,  and  more 
particularly  to  wild  gardening,  which  unquestion- 
ably is  the  most  fascinating  of  all  the  phases  of 
hardy  plant  culture.  That  is  what  Mr.  G.  H. 
Cammell  is  doing  in  his  garden  at  Broolitield 
Manor,  Hathersage.  He  has  evidently  a  clear 
conception  of  what  wild  gardening  ought  to  be — 
a  fact  indicated  by  the  progress  which  he  has 
already  made  in  converting  a  portion  of  his 
grounds  into  a  wild  garden.  So  far  he  has  been 
most  successful,  but  then  he  has  had  the  advan- 
tage of  an  almost  unique  situation  and  a  variety 
of  soils,  which,  taken  together,  constitute  half  the 
battle  of  successful  wild  gardening.  A  more  de- 
lightful spot  for  carrying  out  any  kind  of 
open-air  gardening  could  not  be  found  than 
Brookfield  Manor,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
localities  in  picturesque  Derbyshire.  It  is 
sitaated  a  mile  or  so  from  the  village  of 
Hathersage,  in  the  heart  of  the  county  and 
in  the  valley  of  the  Derwent.  Surrounded  by 
heathy  hills,  it  is  completely  sheltered  on  all  sides 
save  the  south  ;  in  fact,  the  place  is  quite  a  sun 
trap  as  it  were,  though  of  course,  as  in  all  inland 
districts,  it  is  cold  at  certain  seasons.  A  stream 
from  the  high  moorland  runs  through  the  grounds 
and  lends  an  additional  charm  to  the  place.  The 
little  ravine-like  valley  behind  the  mansion  has 
been  selected  by  Mr.  Cammell  for  his  wild  garden. 
Here  he  is  favoured  with  almost  every  variety  of 
aspect,  open  and  shaded,  sheltered  and  exposed, 
moist  or  dry.  The  greater  portion  of  the  wild 
garden,  however,  is  in  shade,  under  a  tall  planta- 
tion with  little  or  no  undergrowth,  though  with 
sufficient  surface  growth  to  protect  the  uprising 
growth  of  the  numerous  exotics  that  are  being 
naturalised. 

The  idea  of  Mr.  Cammell  is  to  create  bright 
woodland  effects  at  certain  seasons  by  planting  bold 
masses  of  one  kind,  and,  judging  by  what  we  saw,  he 
is  evidently  progressing  in  the  right  direction  to  at- 
tain this  end.  Hence  he  has  breadths  of  such 
plants  as  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Saxifraga  cordifolia, 
Solomon's  Seal,  Forget-me-nots,  Foxgloves,  Snow- 
drops, Daffodils,  Primroses,  Grape  Hyacinths,  and 
the  like,  while  lesser  masses  consist  of  Squills, 
Trilliump,  Cypripediums,  Swamp  Lilies,  Day  Lilies, 
Apennine  Anemones,  Hepaticas,  Dog's-tooth  Vio- 
lets, and  American  Cowslips.  The  day  we  saw 
the  garden  there  was  a  beautiful  colony  of  hardy 
Cyclamens  in  flower  growing  out  of  a  rocky  ledge 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  eye.  These  were  grow- 
ing in  a  light,  sandy  soil  enriched  with  leaf -mould, 
and  were  in  almost  full  shade.  The  kinds  were 
bedersefolium,  europium,  and  vernum,  and  sel- 
dom have  we  seen  Cyclamens  so  thoroughly  at 
home.  Down  by  the  margin  of  the  brook,  out  of 
harm's  way  of  the  winter's  floods,Mr.  Cammell  has 
little  gatherings  of  Trillium  grandiflorum  and 
hardy  Cypripediums,  both  in  partial  shade  and  in 
a  light,  moist  soil  rich  in  leaf-mould.  In  a  similar 
position,  too,  is  the  beautiful  Swamp  Lily  (Lilium 
superbnm),  which  is  always  grateful  for  shade  and 
shelter,  in  addition  toadeep,  moist, peaty  soil.  Near 
the  water'sedgealso  is  the  Royal  Fern  (Osmundare- 
galis),  just  the  position  for  such  a  plant,  as  it  likes 
abundance  of  moisture  and  does  not  mind  being 
entirely  submerged. 

Masses  of  the  bold-leaved  Funkias  will  have  a 
fine  effect  presently  when  they  become  thoroughly 
established,  which  they  will  do  in  such  a  generous 
soil.  There  are  a  host  of  exotic  plants  suitable  for 
naturalising  in  this  beautiful  plantation  which 
Mr.  Cammell  intends  to  plant.  In  course  of  time 
these  exotics,  combined  with  the  natural  growth 


of  the  wood,  will  create  bright  effects,  particularly 
in  spring  and  early  summer,  when  the  wood  is 
carpeted  with  such  things  as  Wood  Anemones, 
wild  Hyacinths,  Primroses,  Snowdrops,  and  Daffo- 
dils all  following  each  other  in  quick  succession. 

The  chief  enemies  to  gardening  of  this  character 
are  rabbits  and  mice,  the  former  being  by  far  the 
greater  nuisance.  In  this  case  Mr.  Cammell  has 
completely  surrounded  his  garden  with  wire  net- 
ting, and  in  order  to  make  it  more  effectual  in 
keeping  these  pests  out  he  has  placed  the  wire  a 
few  inches  below  the  surface,  and  bent  it  almost  at 
right  angles,  in  order  to  prevent  the  rabbits  from 
burrowing  beneath  it. 

Besides  the  wood  garden  Mr.  Cammell  has  set 
apart  an  open  portion  of  his  grounds  where  he 
intends  next  autumn  to  plant  all  those  kinds  of 
herbaceous  perennials  that  need  a  strong  soil  and 
an  exposed  position.  This  list  will  include  such 
genera  as  Ferula,  Onopordon,  Telekia,  Polygonum, 
Gunnera,  Rheum,  Crambe,  Senecio,  Cephalaria,  He- 
raclenm,  Lathyrus,  Lavatera,  Symphytum,  Ligu- 
laria,  and  many  others,  which  will  produce  a  fine 
effect  if  properly  placed,  as  the  foliage  of  most  of 
these  plants  is  bold  and  handsome.  Bulbous  plants, 
too,  are  being  planted  in  broad  masses,  both  on  the 
Grass  and  beneath  groups  of  deciduous  ornamental 
trees,  and  which  in  a  few  years  will  become  quite 
naturalised  in  such  a  spot.  Wild  gardening  is  not 
the  only  phase  of  hardy  plant  gardening  carried 
out  at  Brookfield.  Recently  there  have  been  some 
spacious  borders  stocked  with  the  finest  of  hardy 
perennials  arranged  in  colour  masses,  which  have 
been  so  much  advocated  in  The  Gaeden.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  plants  has  been  selected  with 
the  view  of  rendering  the  garden  gay  just  at  the 
grouse  shooting  season.  This  was  an  easier  task 
in  the  midlands  than  it  would  have  been  in  the 
south,  as  vegetation  there  generally  is  fully  a  fort- 
night later.  We  hope  to  give  at  some  future  time 
a  list  of  the  plants  employed  to  produce  a  bright 
effect  in  the  middle  of  August. 


ROSES  IN  APRIL. 


We  have  cut  several  Marechal  Niel  Roses  in  the 
open  this  week,  a  fact  sufficiently  rare  to  be  made 
a  note  of.  Safrano  is  also  out  on  a  wall  and 
others  are  rapidly  following.  A  nice  collection  of 
Teas  on  a  souih  wall  is  mostly  showing  bloom, 
and  the  foliage  is  a  sight  to  see,  large  and  clean 
as  the  finest  Rose  foliage  in  June  or  July.  The 
beautiful  rain  of  last  night  (this  was  written  on  the 
7th  of  April)  has  fallen  most  opportunely  for  the 
general  collection  of  Teas  and  Perpetuals  in 
the  open  just  pruned.  The  buds  are  swelling 
up  superbly  right  down  to  the  bases  of  the  plants, 
and  one  can  fancy,  though  of  course  it  must  be 
fancy  only,  that  they  have  grown  since  the  rain 
fell.  The  wind  has  veered  round  to  thenorth,  and 
the  day  has  been  dull  and  cold  like  a  day  in  Scot- 
land or  Switzerland  after  heavy  rains,  even  in 
summer,  when  the  air  is  not  seldom  cooled  down 
to  something  like  a  wintry  coolness  by  the  snow 
on  the  mountain  tops,  that  at  times  almost 
look  near  enough  to  be  touched  through  the 
shifting  mantle  of  mist.  Just  the  sort  of  weather 
for  our  Roses.  Would  we  had  a  few  weeks  of  it 
to  give  the  buds  time  to  fill  up  well  before  they 
burst  into  foliage  or  are  hurried  into  bloom. 
Rose  shows  in  May  would  be  very  delightful  no 
doubt,  but  the  after  results  on  the  trees  would 
probably  prove  so  disastrous  that  after  all  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  normal  season  of  blooming  may 
not  be  too  widely  departed  from.  With  a  warm 
April  this  year  Roses  in  May  are  likely  to  be  as 
plentiful  as  they  are  usually  in  June.  But  a 
cool  and  dripping  April  will  hinder  rather  than 
check  precocious  growths.  And  it  is  the  former, 
not  the  latter,  that  is  wanted.  In  Rose  growths 
prevention  is  better  than  cure.  In  fact,  few 
things  are  more  destructive  in  Rose  culture 
than  severe  checks.  The  few  stinging  frosts  and 
parching  winds  we  have  recently  had  have  pro- 
duced mildew  in  a  few  specially  early  Teas  on 
walls,  such  as  Safrano ;  and  had  others  been 
as  early,  they  would  probably  have  been  equally 
affected.  But,  on  the  whole  Roses,  were  never 
cleaner  nor  more  healthy  or  full  of  promise  than 


they  are  this  April,  and  with  such  weather  as  has 
already  been  indicated,  there  seems  little  doubt  of 
a  prosperous  season. 

Rose  cuttings  in  the  open  air  have  also  rooted 
so  freely,  that,  writing  in  general  terms,  it  may  be 
said  that  all  have  formed  roots.  Teas  and  Perpetuals 
have  rooted  with  equal  freedom.  In  a  whole  row 
of  Marechal  Niels  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
single  failure,  and  La  France  and  other  Per- 
petuals and  Teas  have  rooted  equally  well, 
with  one  notable  exception,  Marie  Baumann,  thus 
affording  further  proof,  were  that  wanting,  of  the 
shy-rooting  properties  of  this  magnificent  Rose. 
Among  all  the  others,  which  consist  of  most  of 
the  best  Teas  and  not  a  few  of  the  finer  Per- 
petuals, there  is  but  little  difference  in  the  rooting 
with  the  exception  of  Marie  Baumann. 

The  dormant  buds  on  the  Briers  also  look  re- 
markably well  and  promise  fine  flowers.  Some  of 
them,  however,  that  were  partially  cut  back  in  the 
autumn  are  already  in  full  growth,  and  need  care- 
ful support  at  once  to  prevent  their  being  blown 
out  by  the  first  high  winds.  The  Brier  shoots 
should  also  be  at  once  cut  back  to  the  base  of  the 
Rose  buds  if  not  already  done.  This  is  also  a 
good  season  to  top-dress  or  mulch  Rose  roots. 
The  best  material  for  this  purpose  is  strong  and 
juicy  farmyard  manure,  that  is,  for  Roses  grown, 
as  all  Roses  for  showing  ought  to  be,  ont  of  the 
flower  garden  proper,  where  surface  tidiness, 
sweetness,  or  appearance  is  no  object.  Such  en- 
riching surfacings  not  only  preserve  the  strength 
of  the  soil  from  dissipation  by  winds  and  sun,  but 
likewise  add  to  the  richness  of  the  Rose  root  runs, 
conserve  their  moisture,  and  keep  them  cool 
during  the  scorching  droughts  of  summer  weather. 
Those  whose  main  object  is  their  flowers,  will 
care  but  little  though  the  Rose  grounds  are  more 
like  sheep-folds  than  gardens  for  the  next  few 
months,  and  few  things  contribute  so  much  to  the 
development  of  size  and  quality  in  Roses  as  these 
liberal  surfacings  of  rich  manure.  Where  these 
abound  and  are  to  spare  in  quantity  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  a  surface-dressing  of  the  Briers  for 
budding  pays  well,  fostering  such  strong  and 
early  growths,  as  to  render  early  budding  possible 
and  a  sure  take  and  a  rapid  growth  afterwards  cer- 
tain.        D.  T.  Fish. 

A  BLUE-FLOWERED  BROMELIAD. 

(PUYA  CCEEULEA.) 

This  remarkable  plant  belongs  to  the  largest- 
growing  section  of  the  Bromelia  or  Pine-apple 
family.  The  genus  Puya  itself,  along  with  the 
gigantic  Brocchinia  from  British  Guiana,  and 
several  Pourretias,  comprise  plants  which  would 
be  considered  far  too  large  for  any  but  the  largest 
houses.  P.  ccerulea,  better  known  as  P  .Whytei, 
under  which  name  it  is  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine—is,  however,  a  comparatively  small 
species,  which  may  be  accommodated  in  an  ordi- 
nary greenhouse.  We  have  some  recollection  of 
this  plant  having  thriven  for  several  years  out  of 
doors  somewhere  in  Cornwall  and  producing  a 
flower-spike;  bnt,  except  in  very  sheltered  situa- 
tions indeed,  it  requires  the  protection  of  a  green- 
house for  its  safe  cultivation.  At  Kewit  is  grown 
in  the  intermediate  portion  of  the  succulent 
house,  in  company  with  other  strong-growing 
Bromeliads,  Aloes,  Sec,  where  it  appears  to  be 
quite  contented,  and  is  now  bearing  a  spike  of  its 
singularly  coloured  flowers.  We  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  in  any  other  plant  so  strange  a  com- 
bination of  blue  and  green  as  is  shown  in  the 
flowers  of  this  Puya ;  some  have  called  it  ultra- 
marine blue,  others  a  peculiar  shade  of  green,  but  the 
nearest  resemblance  to  it  is  to  be  seen  in  looking 
at  a  green  lawn  through  a  piece  of  blue  glass. 
The  flowers  are  large,  bell-shaped,  and  borne  in 
a  cluster  on  the  upper  portion  of  a  stout  spike, 
each  flower  having  attached  to  its  base  a  large, 
brown,  papery  bract.  The  anthers  are  bright 
yellow.  Altogether  this  is  a  singularly  handsome 
plant,  worthy  of  being  included  among  brightly- 
flowered,  weird-stemmed  Cactuses,  Aloes,  and 
Euphorbias,  and  other  vegetable  wonders  gathered 
together  in  the  "  Old  Curiosity  "  house  at  Kew— a 
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houEe  in  which  the  display  of  flowers  is  unusnally 
attractive  just  now. 


TREE  FERNS  AT  KEW. 

The  large  wing  attached  to  the  tropical  fernery  at 
Kew,  originally  intended  for  the  reception  of  Tree 
Ferns,  but  which  until  recently  was  occupied  by  a 
number  of  large  straggling  Angiopteris  of  rather 
unpictnresque  appearance,  has   this  spring  been 
rearranged  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  the 
collection  of  tropical  Tree  Ferns,  and  the  result  is  a 
great  improvement.    The  centre  is  occupied  by  a 
large  number  of  tall-stemmed  healthy  Ferns,  many 
of  which  are  rare,  and  these  towering  one  above  the 
other  make  a  striking  picture  of  a  miniature  Fern 
forest.     A   liberal  use  of   fresh  cow  manure,  of 
which  a  thick  layer  is  place  d  over  the  soil  in  which 
each  plant  is  growing,  has,  even  in  the  short  time 
during  which  it  has  been  applied,  had  a  wonder- 
fully stimulating  effect  on  the  growth  and  vigour 
of  the  plants.    It  is  evident  that  at  Kew  the  natu- 
ral conditions  under  which  Tree  Ferns  are  known 
to  luxuriate  in  their  native  wilds  are  reproduced 
and  even  improved  upon,  a  steaming  atmosphere 
being  kept  about  the  plants   all  the  day  through 
by  means  of  a  frequent  use  of  the  syringe  and 
watering-pot.     It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all 
Fern  cultivators  that^  treatment  such  as  is  here 
described  is  necessary  to  the  healthy  development 
of  all  Ferns.     The  side  stages  of  this  tree  fernery 
at  Kew  are  now  occupied  by  peat-clothed  Fern 
stems,  upon  which  various  speciesof  Davallia,  Poly- 
podium,  &c.,  are  planted  and  are  rapidly  assuming 
a  pleasing  appearance.    Upon  the  tops  of  these 
stems,  the  collection  of   Platyceriums  is  arranged 
all   round  the  house,  an  arrangement  which   is 
better  suited  to  the  requirements  as  well  as  to  the 
proper  display  of  the  ornamental  characters  of 
these  plants  than  that  under  which  they  were  pre- 
viously grown.      A   healthy  plant  of   the  Lattice 
Leaf  (Ouvirandra  fenestralis)  is  to  be  seen  in  this 
house.  

PLANTS  IN  FLOWEK. 


Semi-double  Anemonee.— The  semi-double  Ane- 
moues  are  very  striking  just  now  ;  they  are  perhaps  as 
eflfective  as  the  good  double  and  single  kinds  are.  We  have 
a  noble  bunch  of  them  from  '  St.  Brigid  "  fi-om  Howth, 
where  they  seem  to  grow  admirably. 

Rhododendron   Countess    of   Haddington.— 

This  noble  kind  comes  to  us  beautifully  grown  liy  Mr. 
Mangles.  We  have  never  seen  it  so  rich  in  leaf  or  full  in 
flower ;  and  this  we  attribute  to  its  being  planted  out  in  a 
peat  bed  in  a  cool  house  and  otherwise  well  treated. 

Rhododendron  virgatum.— This  species  comes  to 
us  from  .Mr.  Mangles.  It  is  very  distinct  and  pretty,  the 
flowers  being  produced  in  quite  a  different  way  from  any 
Rhododendron  that  we  have  hitherto  seen,  making  it 
somewhat  resemble  a  Weigela.  Mr.  Mangles  informs  us 
that  it  is  hardy.  It  is  one  of  the  smaller  species,  and  if  it 
prove  hardy  generally  it  will  be  a  welcome  addition. 

Rhododendron  Foraterianum.— Tins  very  lovely 
Rhododendron  cunies  to  us  fiom  Mr  Mangles.  We  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  large  liasket  of  these  finely  fringed 
flowers  as  grown  by  lum,  and  a  more  beautiful  sight  we 
have  not  enjoyed,  R.  Forsterianum  is  a  hybrid  between 
R.  Veitchianum  and  R.  Edgeworthi,  raised  by  Herr  Otto 
Forster,  a  renowned  Rhododendron  grower  in  Austria  ; 
as  grown  and  bloomed  by  Mr.  Mangles  it  is  an  immense 
white  flower  and  very  sweet  tcented. 

The  Spider  Orchis.— I  send  you  a  spike  of  ttis 
Orchis  (Ophrys  aranifcra),  being  one  of  several  culled  from 
the  open  ground  this  niurning.  I  find  this  species  to  be 
far  more  dilticult  to  cultivate  than  o.  apifera,  the  latter 
having  flowered  for  several  years  in  succession  in  my 
garden.  If  we  cannot  grow  our  native  orchids  out  of- 
doors  and  in  good  bold  masses,  their  cultivation  as  frame 
plants  should,  in  my  opinion,  he  discarded,  there  being  but 
little  to  be  obtained  from  the  cultivation  of  these  plants 
irnder  glass. — A.  D.  Webster,  Llandegai,  Bangor. 

Pandanus  odoratisBimua.  —  The  large 
specimen  of  this  Screw  Pine,  which  has  long  been 
one  of  the  most  striking  plants  in  the  Palm  house 
at  Kew,  is  now  bearing  several  of  its  large  cone- 
like inflorescences.  The  flowering  of  Screw  Pines  is 
as  rare  an  event  in  gardens  in  this  country  as  is 
that  of  the  equally  popular  Palms  whose  charms 
for  the  cultivator  are  those  of  foliage  rather  than 
flowers.  The  Pandani  bear  the  female  blossoms 
on  one  plant  and  the  male  ones  on  another.  The 
Kew  plant  is  a  female,  but  the  production  of  fruit 
is  not  possible,  unless  a  male  plant  should  happen 


to  flower  before  these  female  blossoms  are  over. 
Some  months  ago  a  male  plant  of  P.  ornatus  bore 
an  immense  inflorescence,  which  for  several  days 
emitted  a  powerful  and  delicious  odour.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  whole  of  the  Pandani  have  this  sweet 
penetrating  odour  in  their  male  flowers. 

Rhododendron  pendu'um.— A  very  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  species  which  grows  on 
trees  in  Sikkim  comes  to  us  from  Mr.  iMangles. 
The  under  sides  of  the  leaves  are  densely  covered 
with  down  of  a  most  beautiful  softness  and 
delicacy  of  colour.  The  flowers  are  waxy  white, 
about  2  inches  across  in  small  trusses.  It  is 
planted  out  in  the  canvas  house  at  Yalewood. 

Hybrid  Polyanthus.— Flowers  of  a  seed- 
ling Poljanthus,  said  to  be  a  cross  between  a 
Gold-laced  Polyanthus  and  a  Cowslip,  have  been 
sent  to  US  by  Mr.  Robert  Veitch,  Exeter.  The 
flowers  are  very  pretty,  about  the  ordinary  Poly- 
anthus size,  with  a  maroon  ground  colour  and 
bright  yellow  centre.  The  petals  are  margined 
with  an  even  and  well-defined  lacing  of  gold. 
Mr.  Veitch  also  sends  us  samples  of  his  strain  of 
Gold-laced  Polyanthuses,  all  of  which  are  uncom- 
monly fine,  scarcely  inferior  to  named  sorts,  and 
probably  superior  as  regards  constitution. 

AnthUrlum  Andreanum.— There  seems 
to  be  considerable  variation  in  this  new  Aroid  as 
regards  size  of  spathe.  In  some  forms  the  spathes 
are  about  twice  the  size  of  those  of  others,  though 
cultivated  in  the  same  way.  One  of  the  finest 
spathes  that  we  have  seen  has  been  sent  to  us  by 
Sir  William  Marriott,  from  the  Down  House 
Blandford.  This  measures  fully  8  inches  in 
length  by  .5|  inches  in  width,  hence  very  showy. 
From  the  Down  House  garden  also  came  a  grand 
three-flowered  spike  of  the  spring  flowering  form 
of  Angrsecum  sesquipedale  and  a  spike  of  Odonto- 
glossum  vexillarium  with  flowers  3i  inches  across 
the  labellum. 

PlectranthuB  foetidus.— This  is  a  tall  grow- 
ing Salvia-like  plant,  whose  leaves  have  a  strong 
and  not  altogether  disagreeable  odour,  while  the 
flowers,  which  are  borne  on  long,  branching,  ter- 
minal spikes,  are  a  pleasing  shade  of  light  blue.  It 
has  been  in  bloom  for  some  weeks  in  the  Palm 
house  at  Kew,  and  as  it  is  as  easy  to  manage  as 
a  Salvia— in  fact  may  be  grown  along  with  the 
batch  of  Salvia  plants  which  are  grown  in  most 
gardens  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  in 
winter — it  may  be  recommended  as  a  useful  plant 
for  flowering  in  the  warmer  houses  during  the 
earliest  months  of  the  year. 


Double  crimson  Primroses.  —  Rarely 
have  we  seen  a  more  beautiful  double  flower  than 
a  double  crimson  Primrose,  which  is  grown  in  per- 
fection by  Mr.  Jennings,  at  Ascott  House,  Leigh- 
ton  Buzzard.  This  variety  must  either  be  very 
scarce  or  new,  as  it  is  so  seldom  seen.  No  Prim- 
rose with  which  we  are  acquainted  has  such  double 
flowers ;  they  form  a  perfect  dense  rosette  of 
petals  of  the  deepest  velvet  crimson  without  a 
suggestion  of  any  other  tint.  It  is  a  profuse 
flowerer,  and  the  blossoms  remain  in  perfection 
much  longer  than  the  single  sorts.  It  is  admired 
by  every  one,  and  no  one  sees  it  but  desires  to 
grow  it. 

Finely  flow^ered  Bomarea  conferta.— 

When  we  gave  a  coloured  plate  in  The  Garden 
last  year  of  this  new  South  American  plant  we 
little  thought  that  we  shoulrl  so  soon  see  the  enor- 
mous clusters  of  bloom  which  the  introducers  of 
the  plant,  Messrs.  Shuttleworth  and  Carder,  stated 
the  plant  produced  in  its  native  wilds.  Their 
assertion  is  amplj'  verified  by  an  enormous  flower 
cluster  that  came  to  our  oflice  the  other  day  from 
Colonel  Gascoigne's  garden  at  Portarlington.  This 
cluster  numbered  no  fewer  than  53  flowers,  each 
of  which  was  2.^  inches  long,  and  of  a  bright 
orange-red  colour,  spotted  interiorly  with  very 
deep  crimson.  Such  an  extraordinary  specimen  as 
this  much  surprised  us,  as  the  most  we  had  seen 
hitherto  in  a  cluster  was  from  two  to  three  dozen 
blooms.  We  cannot  conceive  a  finer  sight  in  a 
greenhouse  than  a  large  plant  of  this  new  Bomarea 
trailing  under  the  roof  or  festooning  a  pillar  with 


such  heads  of  bloom  as  that  sent  to  ns.  The 
slender  growth  of  the  plant  gives  a  natural  grace 
to  it,  and  as  the  flower  clusters  invariably  hang 
vertically  on  slender  stems,  the  effect  is  all  the 
more  uncommon.  We  should  much  like  to  know 
the  conditions  under  which  this  fine  specimen  has 
been  produced,  which  admirably  shows  what  a 
valuable  greenhouse  plant  this  Bomarea  is.  It, 
moreover,  shows  that  it  is  unwise  to  judge  new 
plants  the  first  time  they  flower.  They  should 
become  thoroughly  established,  as  in  this  case, 
and  be  grown  by  expert  cultivators  before  their 
merits  as  garden  plants  are  determined. 

Finely  gro-wn  and  flowered  Deutzia 

gracilis.— In  1882  I  sent  you  a  short  account  of 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  W.  Etkin,  of  Fairhope, 
Eccles,  managed  plants  of  this  Deutzia.  I  again 
saw  them  a  few  days  ago  :  many  of  them  were  3 
yards  through,  untrained  and  loaded  at  every  joint 
with  lovely  white  flowers.  When  will  growers 
learn  how  to  grow  such  plants?  Mr.  Elldn  does 
not  cut  out  the  old  blooming  wood,  as  many  do. 
but  instead  he  has  all  the  bloom  stalks  cut  off 
when  the  petals  fall,  and  encourages  growth  for  a 
time  before  exposing  the  plants  out  of  doors  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  I  have  never  during  a 
long  practice  seen  such  Deulzias. — D.  J.  N. 

Prom  the  Hill  of  Ho'wth  again  comes  some 
of  **  St.  Brigid's"  double  and  semi-double  Crown 
Anemones,  which  she  grows  so  well.  They  are  of  all 
colours  that  Anemone  coronaria  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, brilliant  blues  and  purples,  fiery  scarlets 
and  soft  whites.  All  the  blooms  are  unusually 
large,  and  a  handful  of  them  makes  a  floral  display 
in  itself.  Truly,  a  beautiful  garden  may  be 
made  of  Anemones  alone,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
hear  that  "St.  Brigid"  is  making  a  speciality  of  this 
genus.  If  she  grows  the  other  species  as  well  as 
she  does  the  A.  coronaria,  her  garden  will  be  a 
fine  sight  throughout  the  summer,  and  even  in  the 
dead  of  winter  it  will  be  lit  up  by  the  brilliant 
hues  of  the  Crown  Anemones,  flowers  of  which 
her  garden  never  lacks. 

auricula  Maud  Browne.— Some  flowers 
of  this  lovely  Auricula  have  been  again  sent  to 
us  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Browne,  Aldborough,  Hull.  Its 
blooms  measure  fully  1|  inches  across,  are  per- 
fectly circular,  and  of  good  substance.  The  colour 
is  a  rich  port-wine  tint,  shaded  towards  the  margin 
with  a  lighter  hue.  The  centre  is  primrose-yellow 
and  quite  circular.  It  is  a  real  addition  to  an 
already  numerous  class  of  Auriculas.  Dr.  Browne 
also  sends  a  truss  of  a  new  seedling  Polyanthus, 
also  uncommonly  fine.  The  colour  is  a  deep 
velvety  blackish  crimson,  with  bright  orange 
centre.  The  peculiarity  about  it  is  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  tube,  which  forms  quite  a  six-lobed 
crown,  and  as  it  is  of  a  paler  yellow  than  the  rest 
of  the  centre,  it  is  conspicuous. 

New  Primroses. — Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Burghley, 
seems  to  be  paying  special  attention  just  now  to 
raising  new  sorts  of  coloured  Primroses,  judging 
by  a  line  gathering  of  seedling  flowers  which  he 
has  sent  to  us.  These  exhibit  a  wonderful  diver- 
sity of  colour,  and  the  majority  of  them  have  large 
symmetrical  flowers,  such  as  would  nearly  conform 
to  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  Primrose.  There  are  a 
few  named  sorts  among  them.  First  must  be 
named  the  lovely  variety  Harbinger,  which  was 
sent  some  time  ago.  Near  to  this  is  one  named 
Bright-eyed  Beauty,  the  flowers  of  which  are  as 
large  and  fine  as  those  of  Harbinger,  but  the 
ground  colour  is  not  so  white  and  the  eye  is  of  a 
deeper  orange  colour.  Another,  named  Circular,  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  with  a 
paler  centre.  A  very  beautiful  sort  is  one  named 
Florence,  whose  flowers  are  large,  of  a  deep  vel- 
vety crimson  ground  colour,  yellow  centre,  and  has 
a  conspicuous  silvery  edging  to  each  petal.  The 
somewhat  uneven  edges  of  the  petals  mar  the 
symmetry  of  the  blooms,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
most  attractive  and  pleasing  sort.  Several  of  the 
unnamed  sorts,  too,  are  beautiful. 


Insects  (C.  Griffiths).— The  larvie  is  that  of  the  common 
cockchafer  (Melolontha  vulgaris) ;  it  feeds  entirely  on 
roots  and  is  very  injurious  to  those  of  various  ti-ees  and 
plants.    Destroy  all  you  can  Hud.— G.  S.  S. 
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ARUM  LILIES. 

In  many  gardens  these  are  grown  in  small  and 
medium-sized  pots,  and  no  doubt  for  general  pur- 
poses small  pots  are  best ;  but  large  plants  are  so 
effective  in  conservatories,  that  a  few  should  be 
grown  expressly  for  them.  When  well  grown 
Arum  Lilies  are  plants  of  noble  port,  with  abun- 
dant leafage,  massive  and  striking  in  appearance. 
But  I  must  add  that  spathes  are  not  produced  in 
proportion  to  their  extra  size.  The  individual 
spathes  are,  however,  larger,  and  they  tower  up 
above  the  leaves,  and  have  altogether  a  more 
stately  bearing  than  smaller  examples.  This  is  the 
best  time  in  the  whole  year  to  commence  forming 
specimens.  The  size  of  the  plants  will  of  course 
depend  on  the  diameter  of  the  pots  used.  We  find 
that  pots  from  18  inches  to  20  inches  in  diameter 
are  not  too  large,  as  in  such  sizes  we  can  grow 
specimens  worthy  of  the  name.  If  single  plants 
large  enough  to  shift  on  into  such  large  pots  are 
not  comeatable,  two  or  three  or  more  can  be  added 
to  form  sufficient  crowns  to  fill  up  the  space.  In 
any  case  the  roots  should  not  be  seriously  dis- 
turbed. The  old  drainage  and  about  one-third  of 
the  old  soil  should  be  shaken  away  from  the  roots, 
and  the  plants  distributed  so  as  to  fill  up  the  pot. 
They  like  a  soil  composed  of  three  parts  loam 
and  one  part  well  rotted  manure,  and  the  drainage 
should  be  liberal  in  order  to  allow  any  excess  of 
water  to  escape  until  the  soil  gets  full  of  roots. 
When  potted,  let  them  stand  in  a  shady  corner  of 
a  cool  house,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  leaves  from 
falling  about,  they  should  be  supported  with  two 
or  three  sticks  and  ties.  Early  in  June  they  may 
be  taken  to  the  open  air  and  placed  in  the  shade, 
where  they  must  remain  until  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber. They  will  require  liberal  supplies  of  water 
all  the  summer,  but  although  the  Arum  Lily  is  an 
aquatic,  or  nearly  so,  it  does  not  require  to  be  con^ 
stantly  deluged  with  water  until  it  has  plenty  of 
leaves.  If  kept  moderately  moist,  that  is  suffi- 
cient up  to  the  end  of  the  year ;  at  that  time  the 
plants  will  be  making  gieat  progress,  and  then  is 
the  time  when  the  supply  of  water  should  be  in- 
creased. Arum  Lilies  are  gross-feeding  subjects 
and  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  the  plants 
are  liberally  supplied  with  liquid  manure.  I  ought 
to  remark  that  large  specimens  are  not  so  well 
adapted  for  forcing  as  smaller  ones,  but,  neverthe- 
less, large  plants  may  be  had  in  flower  by  the 
middle  of  March  with  a  very  little  increase  of 
temperature.  J.  C.  C. 


A  STOVE  ims. 

(MARICA  CCERULEA.) 

One  of  the  most  easily  grown  of  all  stove  or  warm 
greenhouse  plants.  Its  flowers  are  also  most  beau- 
tiful. That  they  are  not  of  longer  duration  is  per- 
haps a  matter  for  regret,  but  wherever  interesting 
plants  of  singular  haljit  are  appreciated  this  Marica 
should  find  a  place.  It  is  easily  increased  by 
means  of  the  young  plants,  produced  viviparously 
from  the  old  flower-scapes,  and  whether  grown  in 
baskets  suspended  from  the  roof  or  in  pots  it 
is  alike  effective.  Our  engraving  shows  a  flower 
natural  size.  The  three  outer  petals  are  pure 
white;  the  three  erect,  recurved  inner  ones  are 
heavily  marked  with  velvety  blue,  as  shown  in 
the    accompanying   sketch.     M.  Northiana   is   a 


Polnsettias. — As  a  rule,  these  are  propagated 
too  early.  Many  start  their  plants  into  growth 
now  in  order  to  secure  cuttings,  which  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  grow  into  long  lanky  plants  before 
flowering  in  November.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  old  plants  are  not  forced  into  growth  until 
May  is  well  advanced,  and  the  cuttings  are  rooted 
in  June,  dwarf  plants,  beautifully  furnished  at 
flowering  time  with  robust  leaves  from  the  pot 
upwards,  are  the  result.— Cambrian. 


SHORT  NOTES.— INDOOR. 


Cinerarias. — I  seiul  yon  a  few  flowers  of  Cinerarias. 
Some  of  the  plants  wliiih  I  have  taken  them  from  measure 
3  feet  through,  and  have  a  very  dwarf,  bushy  habit.  They 
are  also  densely  covered  with  flowers. — J.  C,  Eircassocli. 

%*  Very  good  blooms,  but  inferior  to  the  new  varieties 
whieh  Mr.  James,  tlie  Cineraria  raiser,  has  exhibited  in 
London  tliis  year. — Ed. 

Lar^e  Cinerarias.  —  Mention  ivai  made  in  The 
Garden  recently  of  some  flowers  of  Cinerarias  that  mea- 
survd  3  inches  across.  I  was  in  Mes.«rs.  Lucombe,  Pince  & 
Co.  nurseries  at  Exeter  about  a  month  ago,  when  we  mea- 
sured some  flowers  of  Cinerarias  and  found  them  to  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  3^  inches  across.  The  strain  is  Justly 
called  the  Wonder  of  the  West.- J.  C.  C. 

Salvia  Griggl  —I  see  this  plant  spoken  of  in  The 
Gafde.-j  as  being  (luite  hardy.  In  may  be  so  in  Jersey  or 
Guernsey,  but  it  is  certainly  not  so  in  Ireland.  It  may  be 
best  described  as  a  dwarf  form  of  S.  Grahaml ;  its  full  stature 
■when  planttd  out  ii  2  feet,  rarely  reaching  even  that  The 
first  frost  kills  it  to  the  ground,  whereas S.  Grahami  is  quite 
hardy,  and  hereabouts  grows  in:o  buslies  5  feet  or  6  feet 
high  and  wide,  with  thick  woody  stems. —T.  Smith,  Sewnj.  I  a  little  close  and  in  a  temperature  similar  to  that 


Flower  of  Marica  cxrulea. 

larger  growing  plant,   and  with  M.  ccerulea  well 
deserves  a  place  in  all  good  general  collections. 
F.  W.  B. 

STEPHAKOTIS  FLORIBUNDA. 

Theek  are  few  plants  that  have  so  many  good 
properties  as  this  well-known  fragrant  favourite — 
easily  grown,  a  profuse  bloomer,  the  flowers  open- 
ing in  succession  over  a  considerable  period,  and 
lasting  well  individually.  From  its  first  becoming 
sufficiently  known  it  has  always  been  admitted  as 
one  of  the  best  of  all  bouquet  flowers,its  pure  white, 
long,  tubular  blooms  arranging  admirably  with 
anything  else.  Those  who  grow  flowers  for  the 
London  market  treat  it  so  as  to  have  a  long  suc- 
cession of  blooms.  Even  a  single  plant,  when  it 
has  attained  a  considerable  size,  will  keep  on 
flowering  for  several  months.  It  will  grow  in 
either  peat  or  loam,  but  as  it  does  not  like  shaking 
out  or  its  roots  disturbing  often,  it  is  better  to 
grow  it  in  loam,  as  this  will  last  longer  than  peat. 
It  strikes  freely  from  cuttings  made  of  the  pre- 
ceding season's  shoots,  using  portions  that  have 
not  got  too  hard.  If  cuttings  consisting  of  a 
couple  of  joints  of  these  are,  during  the  winter, 
put  in  thickly  in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots  and  stood 
in  a  temperature  of  00°,  they  will  callus  over  in  a 
few  weeks,  when  they  may  have  10°  more  warmth, 
which  will  enable  them  to  root  freely,  or 
young  shoots  such  as  break  from  the  old  stems  in 
spring  may  be  taken  off  when  8  inches  or  9  inches 
long  with  a  heel  of  the  old  wood.     These,  if  kept 


named  for  cutt'ngs  of  the  mature  woo3,  will 
root  directly.  When  well  rooted  put  ti.em  singly 
in  4-inch  pots  in  good  fibrous  loam,  with  sand 
added  proportionate  to  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
They  will  grow  away  if  kept  in  a  temperature  of 
fiO°  or  G.'j°  in  the  night  with  a  rise  by  day.  It  is 
of  twining  habit,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  begin 
to  grow  they  will  require  a  stick  to  each  to  sup- 
port them.  When  the  shoots  have  reached  a 
couple  of  feet  in  height  remove  two  or  three  of 
the  top  joints  to  cause  the  production  of  two  or 
more  growths.  The  plant  comes  from  Madagascar 
and  can  stand  a  good  amount  of  heat;  conse- 
quently, on  through  the  summer  months  it 
will  bear  a  temperature  of  G5°  to  70°  by  night 
with  from  70°  to  80°  in  the  day.  It  likes 
a  somewhat  drier  atmosphere  than  some  stove 
subjects— that  is,  it  does  the  best  with  a 
liberal  admission  of  air  in  the  daytime  so  as  to 
permit  of  the  air  of  the  house  getting  drier  than 
where  less  is  given.  It  requires  no  shade  further 
than  is  found  necessary  to  keep  the  leaves 
from  scorching.  If  by  the  beginning  of  July  the 
pots  are  found  full  of  roots,  move  into  others  a 
couple  of  inches  larger.  Syringe  the  plants  in 
the  afternoon  during  the  growing  season  until 
September,  when  give  more  air  and  reduce  the 
root  moisture  as  well.  From  5i5°  to  60°  night 
temperature  will  answer  through  the  winter,  with 
just  as  much  moisture  in  the  soil  as  will  keep  the 
leaves  from  shrivelling.  About  the  beginning  of 
March  raise  the  temperature,  increasing  it  still 
further  as  the  sun  gets  warmer.  Give  more  water 
to  the  roots,  and  as  soon  as  growth  has  commenced 
move  into  pots  4  inches  or  5  inches  larger,  using 
loam,  which  should  be  of  a  good  turfy  character 
(hat  will  not  soon  decompose.  Ram  the  soil  quite 
lirm,  and  either  fix  trellises  on  the  pots  whereon 
to  train  the  shoots,  or  run  them  up  wires  or  strings 
uver  the  root  if  intended  to  be  grown  In  that  way. 
Iljfore  the  shoots  begin  to  grow  stop  the  points 
Co  cause  them  to  break.  Ths  young  growth  will 
most  likely  produce  some  flowers,  but  the  prin- 
cipal object  this 

Second  season  should  be  to  get  the  plants  as 
large  as  possible,  for  upon  the  size  and  strength 
they  acquire  and  being  well  maintained  will 
depend  the  quantity  of  bloom  they  make  the 
ensuing  year.  Treat  in  every  way  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding season,  keeping  the  shoots  regularly 
trained.  If  this  is  not  attended  to  they  get 
entangled  in  a  way  that  does  not  admit  of  their 
being  regulated  afterwards.  Give  plenty  of  air 
through  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  autumn, 
with  a  drier  condition  of  both  atmosphere  and 
soil,  so  as  to  get  the  growth  fully  matured.  Winter 
as  before.  Do  not  reduce  the  shoots  at  all  previous 
to  growth  commencing,  and  if  all  goes  well  the 
plants  will  produce  a  large  quantity  of  floweir. 
When  the  blooming  is  over  the  shoots  may  be 
shortened  back,  and  pots  from  i  inches  to  6  inches 
larger  should  be  given.  Treat  during  the  summer 
as  previously,  and  also  through  the  autumn  and 
winter.  The  pots  to  which  the  plants  were  last 
season  moved  will  be  large  enough  for  the  next 
two  years,  giving  manure  water  at  the  time  of 
active  growth.  Cut  the  shoots  back  so  far  as  ne- 
cessary after  blooming,  as  advised  the  preceding 
season,  and  treat  as  before.  The  plants  will  last  for 
many  years  by  removing  a  few  inches  of  the  surface 
soil  and  replacing  it  with  new.  Although  I  have 
spoken  of  their  being  grown  on  trellises  in  speci- 
men fashion,  still  they  do  better  close  under  the 
roof  near  to  the  glass,  and  even  if  they  are  wanted 
to  bloom  on  the  trellises  the  shoots  should  be 
trained  near  the  glass  during  the  growing  season, 
and  then  wound  round  the  trellis  when  fully  ma- 
tured. But  in  no  way  is  the  plant  seen  to  S5 
much  advantage  as  where  permanently  trained 
under  the  roof,  and  if,  in  addition,  it  can  be  planted 
out  in  a  bed  of  well-prepared  soil  1  feet  or  5  feet 
square,  it  will  keep  on  growing  and  flowering  for 
many  years.  Where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
the  head  to  rtm,  a  plant  will  continue  blooming  for 
months. 

Insects. — From  the  leathery  texture  of  the 
leaves  Stephanotis  is  not  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
such  insects  as  aphides  and  red  spider,  and  if  these 
make  their  appearance  tliey  are  easily  removed  by 
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syringing,  but  the  worst  pests,  like  scale  and ' 
mealy  bug,  are  very  partial  to  it ;  should  these 
affect  it,  a  thorough  dressing  with  insecticide 
ought  to  be  given  when  the  plants  are  in  a  dor- 
mant state  during  the  winter,  repeating  the  dress- 
ing so  as  to  make  sure  of  destroying  not  only  the 
mature  insects,  but  also  their  eggs. 

T.    BAINE3. 

EARTHING  UP  LILIES. 

This  practice  is  not,  I  believe,  now  so  general  as 
it  once  was.  The  reason  of  this  is,  I  think,  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  present  race  of  culti- 
vators recognise  the  importance  of  planting  the 
bulbs  deeper  than  was  formerly  the  custom.  Whe- 
ther that  be  so  or  not,  the  practice  still  holds  good, 
because  in  the  case  of  large  bulbs  it  is  not  always 
practicable  to  get  them  sufficiently  deep  to  do 
away  with  earthing  up.  Many  varieties  of  Lilies,  espe- 
cially those  belonging  to  the  lancifolium  section, 
send  out  a  number  of  roots  from  the  stem,  and 
observant  cultivators  very  properly  conclude  that 
the  roots  so  formed  are  designed  to  add  support 
to  the  stem.  To  preserve  and  nourish  these  roots 
is  therefore  good  practice  ;  and  if  the  bulbs  are  not 
planted  deep  enough  to  furnish  food  for  these 
stem-roots,  it  is  necessary  to  add  fresh  soil  on  the 
top,  and  this  should  consist  of  lumps  of  turfy 
loam  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  packed  closely 
all  round  the  stems  so  as  to  form  a  low  cone  of 
earth  all  over  the  pot,  except  near  the  rim,  and 
there  sufficient  space  must  be  left  to  receive  water 
enough  to  reach  the  roots.  In  regard  to  watering, 
it  would  be  better  if  this  earthing  could  be  dis- 
pensed with,  as  it  necessarily  occupies  space  that 
should  be  devoted  to  the  reception  of  water  for  the 
roots ;  but  as,  if  neglected,  it  involves  the  probable 
loss  of  these  stem  rcots,thecultivatormustbe  pre- 
pared to  use  more  care  in  watering,  and  to  water 
them  two  or  three  times  over  instead  of  once, 

J.  C.  C 


FERNS. 

CHOICE  SMALL  FERNS. 
Neaely  all  classes  of  plants  have  their  pigmies  as 
well  as  their  gigantic  representatives,  and  so  have 
Ferns,  the  dwarf  species  of  which  have  this  advan- 
tage over  larger  kinds  that  more  of  them  can  be 
accommodated  in  a  given  space,  an  advantage  in 
many  cases  nut  to  be  overlooked.  Resides  genera 
whose  members  are  nearly  all  of  a  dwarf  and  neat 
habit,  such  as  Nothochlasna,  Pelliea,  Doodia, 
Woodsia,  Cheilanthes,  &c.,  nearly  all  others,  even 
those  comprising  large  growing  kinds,  such  as  the 
genus  Davallia,  are  represented  by  species  of  dimi- 
nutive growth,  yet  full  of  interest.  Who,  for  in- 
stance, could  help  admiring  the  captivating  little 
D.  parvula  when  grown  either  in  a  pan  or  on  a 
root  or  rockery  ?  That  little  gem  which  in  Ilorneo 
is  found  growing  in  masses  on  trees,  covering  them 
with  a  uniform  carpet  of  its  pretty  andmany-times 
divided  tiny  fronds,  is  not  adverse  to  cultivation, 
for  in  the  late  Mr.  Rucker's  collection  it  was  the 
admiration  of  every  visitor,  and  with  the  equally 
small-growing  D.  alpina,  whose  fertile  and  barren 
fronds  are  so  entirely  distinct,  shared  the  honours 
of  the  house  in  which  they  undoubtedly  proved 
the  most  important  features.  Again,  when  the 
name  Acrostichum  is  mentioned,  one  generally  pic- 
tures to  oneself  large  and  robust  plants  ;  and  yet 
what  is  more  lovely  than  A.  peltatum,  also  called 
Rhipidopteris  peltata,  and  its  variety  gracillima  ? 
The  culture  of  these  as  well  as  that  of  the  two 
above  named  Davallias  is  not  by  any  means  sur- 
rounded with  difficulties.  In  a  warm  house  and 
potted  in  fibrous  peat  with  a  good  dash  of  silver 
sand  thev  grow  very  freely,  and  one  may  even  say 
rapidly,  if  accommodation  is  provided  for  them 
under  a  bell-glass  or  in  a  glass  case  of  small 
dimensions  ;  what  they  seem  to  dislike  most  is  a 
lofty,  spacious  house. 

In  the  GENU3  Adiantum  we  find  by  the  side 
of  tall  and  gigantic  growing  kinds  such  pretty 
and  thoroughly  distinct  dwarf  species  as  A.  assi- 
mile,  a  New  Zealand  plant  of  small  stature  an  _ 
provided  with  underground  rhizomes,  making  i 


the  cool  house  a  most  agreeable  display  of  very 
elegant  little  fronds  ;  the  silver-dusted  A.  sca- 
brum,  from  Chili ;  the  very  curious  and  always 
attractive  kidney-shaped  A.  reniforme,  from  Ma- 
deira and  the  Azores,  and  its  closely  related, 
although  of  somewhat  larger  proportions,  A. 
azarifolium,  from  Madagascar.  This  species, 
although  producing  fronds  twice  the  size  of  those 
of  A.  reniforme,  and  of  the  same  remarkable 
shape,  seldom  attains  more  than  8  inches  in  height, 
and  requires  more  heat  for  its  perfect  develop- 
ment. Besides  the  species  just  enumerated,  too, 
the  genus  Adiantum  also  furnishes  us  with  re- 
markably handsome,  though  dwarf,  varieties,  which 
from  time  to  time  have  been  found  among  seed- 
lings and  propagated,  in  every  case  retaining  their 
peculiar  dwarf  character.  Foremost  among  these 
is  A  mundulum  or  Pacotti,  a  very  compact  and 
dwarf-growing  form  of  A.  cuneatum  ;  though Jof 
Continental  origin,  it  has  made  its  way  rapidly  in 
English  gardens,  as  cultivators  have  not  been  slow 
to  appreciate  its  good  qualities  at  their  full  value. 
The  fronds,  besides  being  produced  in  profusion, 
and  being  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  typical 
plant,  are  erect,  stiff,  and  of  a  much  harder  tex- 
ture than  those  of  any  other  kind  belonging  to 
the  same  genus;  they  are  also  more  finely  cut 
and  attain  just  a  size  sufficient  for  mixing  with 
llowers  for  button-holes  and  bouquets.  The  plant 
itself,  on  account  of  its  dwarf  and  compact  habit, 
is  extremely  useful  for  table  decoration.  Then  there 
is  the  A.  A^ictoriae,  which  only  lately  made  its 
appearance,  when  it  created  quite  a  commotion  in 
the  horticultural  world,  and  was  not  long  in 
falling  into  the  hands  also  of  market  growers, 
who  at  once  recognised  the  new-comer  as  an 
acquisition.  In  this  case,  the  plant,  which  is  of 
a  dwarf  and  compact  habit,  produces  fronds  which, 
although  short  and  numerous,  bear  pinna3  as  large 
as  those  of  the  better  known  and  general 
favourite  A.  farleyense ;  they  are  also  of  a  most 
pleasing  pale  green  colour,  when  mature  contrast- 
ing beautifully  with  the  ever  coming  and  partly 
developed  ones  which,  in  their  first  stage,  are  of 
a  light  claret  tint,  gradually  gaining  a  yellowish 
tinge  previous  to  becoming  pale  green,  a  colour 
which  they  retain  as  long  as  they  are  on  the  plant. 
Then  we  have  A.  Luddemannianum  and  Legrandi, 
both  variations  from  A.  cuneatum  ;  the  former,  a 
charmingly  compact  habited  plant,  whose  emerald- 
green  corymbs  or  little  tufts  are  borne  on  erect 
ebony-black  stalks,  which  seldom  attain  more  than 
4  inches  or  5  inches  in  height;  whereas  the  latter, 
whose  dimensions  are  about  the  same,  seems  a 
contracted  form  of  the  well  known  A.  gracil- 
limum,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  its 
fronds  much  shorter  and  a  great  deal  more 
compact,  though  as  finely  divided;  when  in  a 
young  state  and  during  their  partial  de- 
velopment they  are  of  a  lovely  red  colour, 
and  the  whole  plant  has  the  appearance  of  being 
thickly  studded  all  over  with  numberless  little 
beads  of  various  tints  of  pink  and  red.  Even  A 
Capillus-veneris  has  produced  several  handsome 
varieties  of  very  dwarf  habit,  prominent  among 
them  being  A.  daphnitis  and  fissum,  both  of  which 
have  beeti  raised  in  this  country,  and  are  wonder- 
fully well  adapted  for  growing  on  small  rockwork 
or  for  covering  a  brick  wall  in  the  cool  fernery. 
The  former  grows  from  3  inches  to  4  inches  only 
with  erect  fronds,  whose  pirmules,  of  a  glaucous 
green,  are  agglomerated  towards  the  apex  where 
they  become  fasciated,  and  the  latter,  which  is  of 
a  totally  different  aspect,  with  finely  cut  pinnules, 
which,  besides,  are  deeply  lacerated,  fully  illus- 
trates the  old  adage  that  *'  Nul  n'est  proph^te  en 
son  pays,"  as  although  it  has  been  in  commerce 
several  years,  yet  it  has  not  become  very  popular 
with  the  generality  of  amateurs;  whereas  whole 
walls  in  greenhouses  are  to  be  found  in  some  pri- 
vate places  in  America  completely  covered  with 
it,  and  a  very  pretty  sight  it  presents, 

Other  genera  principally  made  up  of  strong- 
growing  kinds  such  as  Lomaria,  Lastrea,  Poly- 
podium,  Pteris,  &c ,  have  also  their  dwarf  repre- 
sentatives, all  of  which  are  deserving  of  special 
attention.  The  Lomaria  alpina,  for  instance,  and 
the  rhflrmin  y  L.  crenulata  from  Japan,  besides 
being  both  ^ery  hardy  in  couetitution,  and  al- 


though of  exceedingly  dwarf  habit,  scarcely  mea- 
suring a  few  inches  in  height,  are,  nevertheless, 
very  useful  for  the  cool  rock  fernery,  where  they 
make  a  very  fine  display  all  the  year  round.  The 
neat  habited  Lastrea  sancta  from  Tropical 
America,  which  one  now  so  seldom  sees  in  collec- 
tions, is  wonderfully  pretty  with  its  dark  shining 
fronds,  finely  cut  and  disposed  in  rosettes,  giving 
the  little  plant  an  appearance  quite  peculiar  to 
itself.  Could  the  deliciously  scented  North  Ameri- 
can Lastrea  fragrans  be  too  highly  praised  ?  and 
is  it  not  worth  a  place  in  every  collection  however 
limited  ?  Yet  it  is  also  a  dwarf-growing  kind, 
whose  narrow,  lanceolate,  and  highly  fragrant 
fronds  seldom  exceed  4  inches  in  length.  The 
lovely  little  Niphobolus  rupestris,  Pteris  gerani- 
folia,  scaberula,  and  Acrophorus  hispidus  certainly 
deserve  growing  for  their  own  sakes,  independent 
of  the  many  uses  to  which  they  can  be  put  in  the 
way  of  decoration.  But  besides  the  plants  enu- 
merated above  and  a  great  many  more  yet  un- 
noticed, notably  the  various  dwarf  forms  of 
Aspleniums,  the  great  bulk  of  species  forming 
this  class  is  contained  in  the  genus  Pellsea,  the 
representatives  of  which  are  mostly  of  a  glaucous 
hue  and  very  handsomely  shaped ;  their  pretty 
fronds  are  borne  on  wiry  stalks  varying  from  a 
dark  prune  colour  to  shining  black.  They  are 
mostly  natives  of  North  America,  although  a  few 
come  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  Next  we 
have  the  genera  Cheilanthes  and  Nothochlcena, 
whose  members  are  all  very  attractive  plants, 
mostly  of  small  dimensions.  But  the  two  genera 
Doodia  and  Woodsia  must  not  be  overlooked,  for 
they  contain  some  of  the  prettiest  among  the 
many  choice  exotic  Ferns  of  small  dimensions. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  desirable 
species  and  varieties  suitable  for  the  stove  and 
also  for  the  greenhouse  :  — 


Actiniopteria  radiata 
Acrostichum  peltatum 

!>.  f:;racillimum 
Atlinntum  Legrandi 

Luddemaimianuni 

mundulum 

Victoriro 
Asplenium  elegautulum 

formosum 

resectum 

hemipterum 

vivipanmi 
CheilaiUlits  fariuosa 

hii'ta 


STOVE. 

j  Cheilanthes  Ellisiana 

Davallia  alpina 
!  parvula 

'   Fadyenia  prolifera 
Ilemi  milis  cordata 

palmata 
Lindsica  cultrata 
Nothochla?na  flaveas 
nivea 
Binuata 

trichomanoides 
Pelliea  cordata 
ternifolia 


Acrophorus  hisp'dus 
Adiantum  asstnjile 

daplmites 

fissum 

scabrum 

sulphureum 

renifonue 
Aspleiium  alterna:.a 

attcnuatum 

ebeneum 

flaljcUifolium 
Cheilanthes  elegana 

lentigera 

microphylla 

mysorensis 

tomentoaa 
Doodia  aspera 


GREENHOUSE. 

Doodia  aspera  multiflda 

caudata 
Doryopteris  palmata 
Lastrfa  fragrans 

sancta 
Lomaria  alpina 

crenulata 
Microlepia  antliriscifolia 
Pellaia  nndromedisefolia 

Biidgesi 

ornithopua 

rotundifolia 
Pteris  scaberula 
Woodsia  ilvensis 

hyperborea 

polystichoides  Veitchi 

S. 


Birds  and  seeds. — I  have  always  found  that 
long  manure  put  between  the  rows  of  young  Peas 
and  similar  crops  invariably  protects  them  from 
the  depredations  of  birds.  I  take  it  that  birds 
and  mice  eat  Peas,  ^c,  to  satisfy  hunger,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  customary  '*  red 
herring,'  in  the  shape  of  something  good  to  eat 
from  a  bird-and-mouse  point  of  view,  is  carefully 
trailed  across  the  scent,  it  will  most  assuredly 
divert  the  hunt.  My  Peas,  &c.,  are  always  intact, 
although  my  neighbours  suffer  invariably  if  they 
omit  to  do  as  I  do,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  this  principle  could  be  applied  to  other  crops, 
fruit  included ;  blackbirds,  thrushes,  and  star- 
lings, however,  are  not  to  be  kept  from  fruit  by 
this  means.  While  on  this  subject,  1  might  also 
mention  that  many  people  suffer  from  the  depre- 
dations of  mice  in  greenhouses  and  other  struc- 
tures where  bulbous  plants  are  grown,  and  that 
the  vermin  will  not  go  into  a  trap  of  any  sort. 
I  The  best  bait  is  flour,  and  when,  this  is  of  no  avail 
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(which  it  will  become  in  time),  I  find  the  only 
way  to  save  one's  bnlbs  is  to  feed  the  mice,  and 
oats  are  the  best  food.  J  ust  now  is  the  worst  time, 
as  the  mice  have  not  yet  taken  to  outdoor  life,  but 
in  a  few  weeks  not  a  mouse  will  be  found  in  the 
greenhouses,  provided  their  food  supply  be  stopped. 
— J.  PkatT,  The  Cedars,  hew  Barnet. 


Flower  Garden. 


THE  DAFFODIL  CONFERENCE. 
Mr.  Engleheabt  has  mistaken  me  if  he  thinks  I 
intended  to  speak  hardly  of  Mr.  Barr  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  Narcissus  nomenclature.  On 
the  contrary,  I  paid  him  the  compliment  of  saying 
that  it  was  to  him  we  were  so  much  indebted  for 
the  trouble  he  has  taken  to  introduce  them  to  the 
public  in  a  manner  quite  beyond  the  commercial 
point  of  view  which  is  taken  by  most  nurserymen. 
If  I  used  the  words  **  enormous  mischief,"  it  was 
in  the  sense  that  by  the  multiplication  of  long 
latinised  descriptive  names  for  florists'  flowers 
which  have  no  place  in  Nature,  be  ran  the  risk  of 
doing  great  mischief  to  his  own  business.  For  we 
know  very  well  that  when  we  have  bought  at  a 
high  price  a  plant  under  a  new  name  which  turns 
out  to  be  so  slightly  different  from  what  we  already 
have  that  only  a  specialist  can  see  the  difEerence 
at  all,  we  are  rather  shy  of  such  varieties  after- 
wards, and,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
written  to  the  contrary,  some  people  seem  to  have 
a  strong  dislike  to  Latin  names,  even  for  natural 
plants.  Therefore  I  think  Mr.  Barr  will,  by 
restricting  the  varieties  he  cultivates  to  such 
as  are  really  distinct,  and  by  giving  those 
which  are  not  already  well  known  and  figured 
under  scientific  names,  such  names  as  are  given 
to  other  florist  flowers,  will  not  only  serve  his  own 
interest,  but  earn  the  thanks  of  all  Narcissus 
lovers,  which,  indeed,  as  was  proved  at  the 
conference,  he  has  already  done.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  committee  on  nomenclature  on  the  day 
after  the  conference,  it  became  evident  that  it 
was  in  several  cases  impossible  to  say  how  much 
of  the  blood  of  the  original  species  existed  in  the 
hybrids,  and  sometimes  we  could  only  guess  at 
what  the  original  parents  were.  If  we  erred  at  all, 
it  was  on  the  side  of  allowing  names  to  forms 
which  were  not  clearly  shown  to  be  distinct,  and  I 
am  sure  when  the  new  catalogue  comes  before  the 
public,  it  will  not  be  said  that  we  have  cut  down 
too  much.  We  tried  as  far  as  possible  to  classify 
all  the  forms  before  us  natural  varieties,  garden 
varieties,  or  hybrids  of  certain  species,  and  to  in- 
dicate the  amount  of  variation  or  difEerence  by 
placing  them  under  the  flve  categories  which  Mr. 
Baker  indicated  in  his  excellent  speech  at  the  con- 
gress. I  think  we  have  as  far  as  our  time  and 
materials  allowed  succeeded  in  doing  this,  but  time 
will  show. — H.  J.  Elwes. 

The  late  Daffodil  conference  at  South  Ken- 
sington is  doubtless  the  outcome,  more  or  less 
direct,  of  the  revival  of  the  true  gardening  in- 
stinct which  has  been  silently  making  its  way  for 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  our  midst,  but 
which  is  silent  no  longer.  The  love  of  hardy 
flowers,  strengthening  every  year,  is  becoming  an 
enthusiasm  which  Nature  and  art  agree  in  com- 
mending. What  more  likely,  then,  that  one  of  the 
fairest  of  them  all,  the  Daffodil,  which  three  hun- 
dred years  ago  delighted  our  forefathers,  should 
tempt  the  horticulturist  of  to-day  at  least  to  re- 
cover favourites  long  lost,  and  that  in  making  the 
attempt  a  host  of  new  garden  forms  and  ^hybrids 
should  have  sprung  up  to  reward  his  pains.  Hence, 
indeed,  the  conference.  It  was  not  the  early 
history  nor  even  the  poetry  of  the  Daffodil  which 
drew  together  so  large  a  company  of  interested 
persons  as  met  the  other  day  at  South  Kensington. 
The  majority  came  to  see  and  admire,  but  the 
learned  came  together  to  discuss  questions  (of 
consequence  to  the  botanist  and  gardener  alike) 
of  species  and  nomenclature  and  culture.  It  is  a 
well  known  saying  of  a  late  eminent  horticul- 
turist, Dean  Herbert,  referred  to  by  one  of  the 
speakers,  that  the  botanist  cannot  get  on  without 
the  help  of  the  gardener,  and  the  gardener  is 


landed  in  a  maze  of  confusion  without  the  help  of 
the  botanist.  It  is  possible  to  go  a  step  further 
and  to  add  that  the  life-giving  interest  and  enjoy- 
ment of  each  go  equally  hand  in  hand.  The 
gardener  especially,  who  thinks  lightly  of  the 
work  of  the  botanist,  as  gardeners  are  sometimes 
apt  to  do,  makes  a  mistake  and  closes  the  door 
upon  a  source  of  intelligent  acquaintance  with 
the  nature  of  his  own  wares.  The  botanist,  as  a  rale, 
is  wiser,  but  sometimes  depreciates  the  practical 
work  of  the  gardener.  The  question  raised  by  Mr. 
Elwes, "  What  is  a  species  ? "  is  one  which  ought  to 
be  quite  as  interesting  to  the  gardener  as  to  the 
botanist,  if  we  grant  that  no  man  so  thoroughly 
enjoys  his  plants  as  he  who  knows  something  of 
their  native  habitats,  their  distinctions,  their  good 
or  bad  qualities,  their  structure  and  habits,  yet 
all  these  belong  to  the  province  of  botany.  A 
species,  then,  at  the  Daffodil  conference  was  de- 
fined to  be  a  well-marked  type  of  any  plant  found 
growing  wild  in  sufficient  numbers  in  its  native 
country  and  with  distinct  peculiarities  to  separate 
it  from  other  plants  of  the  same  genus  or  group 
One  main  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  settle  the 
question  of  the  species  of  Daffodils  (or  Narcissi,  to 
give  the  genus  its  name  of  widest  application)  ;  in 
other  words,  to  decide  how  many  distinct  and  un- 
changeable forms  can  be  reckoned  as  well  marked 
wild  plants.  In  a  printed  list  hung  up  for  the  in- 
struction of  visitors,  twenty-three  distinct  species 
were  named,  but  several  of  these  during  the  course 
of  the  discussion  were  withdrawn,  as  probably 
mere  variations,  a  small  proportion  out  of  some 
200  garden  forms  and  hybrids  named  in  Mr  Barr's 
catalogue.  Out  of  this  admission  there  naturally 
arose  a  second  question  — "  What  is  a  variety  ? "  and 
thi.^  standpoint  was  made  so  plain  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Baker  in  his  able  and  interesting  speech,  that  it 
will  be  instructive  to  give  here  his  short  analysis. 
To  make  the  following  terms  clear,  it  is  needful  to 
enlarge  further  upon  some  of  the  divisions,  and  to 
explain  that  the  genus  Narcissus  is  one  section  of 
the  natural  order  or  family  of  Amaryllids,  which 
is  again  sub-divided  thus:— 

Natural  order  :  Amaryllis. 

Genus :  Narcissus, 

r.  .  r  As  Aiax  or 

&nb-genera:  {  Trumpet  Daffodils. 
Species. 

Sub-species :  f  Garden  forms. 

Varieties  :  \  Hybrids. 

By  sub-genera  are  meant  the  three  distinct 
groups  into  which  the  genus  naturally  breaks  up. 
These  are  marked  chiefly  by  the  length  of  the 
crown  or  tube,  which  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of 
all  Narcissi,  and  are  ranged  under  the  three  heads 
of — 1, long-tubed  or  Trumpet  Daffodils  :  2, interme- 
diate or  chalice  Daffodils ;  and,  3,  short-crowned 
or  true  Narcissi  represented  by  the  Pheasant's-eye 
or  Poet's  Narcissus.  These  sub-genera  contain  under 
each  head  certain  well  defined  species,  e  g.,  under 
the  Trumpet  section  we  find  the  large  single 
yellow  Daffodil  (N.  major),  our  own  wild  Lent 
Lily  (N.  Pseudo-narcissus),  and  the  Hoop  Petticoat 
(Corbularia),  all  clearly  marked  types  differing  in 
form  and  shade  of  colour,  yet  essentially  agreeing 
in  all  important  points.  And  so  on  with  each 
group  in  turn.  If  the  matter  rested  here  the  gar- 
dener and  the  botanist  might  shake  hands,  and  be 
at  peace  with  each  other.  But  the  Daffodil,  even 
in  a  natural  state,  is  so  fertile  in  seedling  forms 
differing  from  each  other,  that  it  becomes  a  serious 
task  to  distinguish  between  sub-species,  varieties, 
garden  forms,  and  hybrids.  To  the  solution  of 
this  difficulty,  and  to  the  no  less  onerous  task  of 
deciding  upon  a  simple  nomenclature  for  the  dif- 
ferent forms,  the  select  committee  have  set  them- 
selves with  right  good  courage,  and  it  is  for  all 
gardeners  to  wish  them  success. 

Happily,  the  task  of  growing  these  fine 
hardy  plants  is  not  difficult.  The  exceptions 
were  stated  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  to  be  five  or 
six  in  all.  and  these  are  mostly  small  and  delicate 
South  European  or  Algerian  species,  which  the 
ordinary  cultivator  will  not  greatly  regret,  while 
the  magnificent  kinds  of  easy  culture,  which  are 
almost  as  hardy  and  free  growing  as  the  Grass 
itself,  are  left  to  him.    Our  own  wild  Lent  Lily, 


though  left  behind  altogether  by  the  glory 
of  some  of  the  new  Daffodils,  is  fair  to  see. 
Only  a  few  days  since  I  stood  on  the  lawn 
of  an  ancient  and  picturesque  manor  house 
200  years  old  or  more,  girdled  roand  with 
meadows  full  of  them — a  *'  jocund  company  " — 
waving  above  the  crisp  turf,  fragrant  with  purple 
Violets.  How  they  came  there  no  one  at  this  date 
can  tell,  for  they  are  not  abundant  in  the  neigh- 
bouring pastures,  and  are,  in  all  probability,  a  relic 
of  days  long  past.  We  cannot  spare  or  detract 
from  one  jot  of  the  beauty  of  these  wildlings 
which  transform  our  English  coppices  and  mea- 
dow-lands into  gardens.  But  Daffodil  growers 
themselves  could  hardly  form  an  idea  of  the  ex- 
ceeding loveliness  of  the  different  cultivated  forms 
of  their  favourite  flower  until  they  were  brought 
together  in  masses  on  the  exhibition  table  and  seen 
as  they  were  to  be  seen  on  the  1st  of  April  at  South 
Kensington.  Are  these  all  Daffodils  ?  was  the 
question  which  again  and  again  was  heard ;  and  it 
may  be  hinted  that  possibly  the  rhythmical  trans- 
lation—dear to  English  ears — of  Narcissus  into 
the  Daffodil  conference  may  tend  to  cloud  the 
public  mind,  for  though  all  Daffodils  are  un- 
doubtedly Narcissi,  we  may  hesitate  to  say  that  all 
Narcissi  are  Daffodils. 

From  January — beginning  with  the  new  Trum- 
pet Daffodil,  Mr.  Barr's  latest  introduction,  xo 
which  we  must  wait  to  give  a  name  until  the 
labours  of  the  committee  of  nomenclature  are 
finished — to  June,  when  the  season  ends  with 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  all  the  double  forms 
of  N.  poeticus,  there  is  an  unbroken  suc- 
cession of  species  and  varieties,  new  and  old, 
single  and  double,  tall  and  dwarf,  with  which  we 
may  make  our  gardens  beautiful  at  little  expense. 
It  is  true  that  as  yet  some  few  are  costly,  like  the 
primrose  self-tinted  volutus,  which  in  colour  and 
form  is  as  near  perfection,  one  would  think,  as 
can  be,  and  which  is  priced  at  10s.  6d.  a  bulb,  but 
many  magnificent  sorts,  such  as  bicolor,  Empress, 
and  Horstieldj,  the  white  cernuus  pulcher,  the 
deep  yellow  major  luteus  and  maximus,  and, 
daintiest  of  any,  perhaps,  Queen  Anne's  primrose- 
coloured  double  Daffodil,  are  to  be  bought  at 
prices  varying  from  2s.  to  6d.  each,  while  other 
most  desirable  kinds  are  quoted  at  much  less. 
Many  and  many  a  gardener  has  to  content  him- 
self with  buying  a  single  bulb  of  a  good  species 
or  variety,  and  to  wait^with  patience  until,  by 
good  culture,  he  is  able  to  attain  a  sufficient 
stock  ;  and  with  most  of  the  Narcissi  this  may  be 
done  without  fear  if  nece.-sary,  because,  under 
ordinary  care,  the  single  bulb  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two  may  safely  be  reckoned  upon  to 
multiply  itself  to  many.  A  good  root  is  therefore 
a  good  investment.  An  important  hint  was  given 
by  an  experienced  grower  as  to  cultivation  with 
regard  to  the  best  time  for 

Transplanting  Daffodils.  For  this  June, 
July,  or  August  should  he  chosen,  during  which 
months,  according  to  the  time  of  flowering  of  late 
or  early  kinds,  growth  will  have  ceased  and  the 
move  will  not  seriously  affect  the  weB-being  of 
the  bulbs.  At  all  other  seasons  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  transplant  or  divide  them  without 
causing  injury  to  the  growing  fibres  of  the  root. 
A  well-drained  garden  soil  suits  all  the  strong 
growing  kinds,  but  a  good  mulching  of  leaf  mould 
or  stable  litter  a  month  before  the  flowers  appear 
is  of  the  utmost  benefit,  and  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  white  Daffodils  aie  rather  less  robust  than  the 
yellow-flowered  sorts.  There  is  one  variety,  the 
double  Poet's  Narcissus,  which  has  a  trick  of  going 
blind,  i.e,  the  flower  buds  wither  in  a  dis- 
appointing way  when  they  have  nearly  reached 
the  opening  point.  This  is  probably  induced  by 
over-crowding,  but  even  more  by  want  of  suffi- 
cient moisture  at  the  roots,  so  that  a  mulching  in 
the  case  of  these  is  especially  required.  To  see 
Daffodils  in  perfection  they  should  grow  upon 
grassy  verges  by  woodland  walks,  or  in  colonies  by 
the  banks  of  ornamental  water,  or  in  some  shel- 
tered half-wild  position  where  the  growth  of  the 
leaves  is  never  interfered  with.  It  is  a  lesson  not 
yet  learnt  by  heart  by  some  that  all  bulbs  suffer 
and  do  not  flower  well  the  following  season  if 
after   blooming    their    leaves   are    cut    off    fct: 
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the  sake  of  "  tidying  up,"  and  a  year  or  two 
of  such  treatment  destroys  them  altogether. 
This  is  a  common  error  in  the  case  of  a  church- 
yard for  one  to  fall  into  where  the  Grass  has  to  be 
cut  at  stated  intervals.  Nevertheless,  let  us 
brighten  the  church  garden  with  Daffodils ;  no 
flowers  are  more  suitable,  and  trust  to  time  and 
experience  to  teach  the  lesson.  As  cut  flowers 
the  rarest  Orchids  are  not  more  beautiful  or  wel- 
come, and  we  shall  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  recalled  during  the  conference,  that  to  bloom 
them  in  perfection  in  water,  they  should  be  cut  in 
the  bud  state,  while  the  paints  of  the  flowers  are 
still  held  together  at  the  tips.  It  was  said,  most 
probably  with  truth,  that  the  whole  of  Mr.  Walker's 
splendid  collection  was  so  cut  and  opened  indoors, 
thus  avoiding  all  chances  of  disfigurement  by  wind 
or  weather.  One  lesson  as  practical  as  any  intro- 
duced into  the  subject  of  the  day  was  taught  by 
the  table  whereon  stood  various  beautiful  arrange- 
ments of  cut  blooms  of  Daffodil,  the  work  of  a 
lady  well  known  for  her  exquisite  taste  and  know- 
ledge of  art,  as  well  as  of  the  highest  and  best 
methods  of  natural  gardening.  The  bowls  and 
vases  of  clear  glass  used  were  of  different  sizes 
and  shapes  perfectly  adapted  to  their  purposes. 
Amongst  them,  one  tall  glass  was  set  up  with  noble 
flowers  of  the  yellow  maximus,  relieved  by  bronzed 
foliage  of  Uahonia  and  the  polished  green  of 
Alexandrian  Laurel.  Another  bowl,  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  of  all,  was  filled  with  white  Trum- 
pet Daffodils,  single  and  double,  resting  against 
dark  evergreen  foliage,  and  a  third  contained  the 
lovely  double  cream  coloured  form  of  incompara- 
bilis.  The  true  art  of  arrranging  cut  flowers  may 
be  attained  by  all  who  study  simplicity,  but  no 
word-teaching  on  the  subject  can  convey  the  lesson 
taught  by  the  sight  of  these  perfectly  grouped 
glasses  at  South  Kensington. 

The  Daffodil  Conference,  successful  as  it 

was,  is,  as  I  and  others  hope,  only  an  augury  of 
other  and  better  things — of  conferences,  other 
and  many  and  varied,  to  come.  Fancy  a  Rose 
conference,  at  which  all  the  best  varieties,  single 
as  well  as  double,  could  be  shown  I  The  Iris,  the 
Lily,  and  the  Rhododendron  amongst  other  hardy 
blossoms  are  well  worth  treating  after  the  manner 
of  the  Narcissus.  Then  may  we  not  have  a  Pear 
conference,  and  a  similar  meeting  devoted  to  the 
Grape  Vine  ?  Or  let  us  divide  the  kitchen  garden 
interest  into  a  fruit  conference,  led  off  by  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Barron,  Mr.  Rivers,  or  Mr.  Lane  and  a 
vegetable  conference,  at  which  Messrs.  Gilbert, 
Miles,  or  I'ragnell  could  tell  us  much  that  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  know.  A  hardy  flower 
meeting  in  June  or  July  would  be  worth  a  journey 
to  see ;  and,  lastly,  let  us  see  what  a  display  the 
market  growers  could  give  us  in  say  May  or  in 
September.  That  we  must  have  a  Chrysanthemum 
conference  in  November  goes  without  the  saying  ; 
indeed,  we  have  put  the  plough  into  a  fertile  field, 
and  let  it  not  be  said  of  ns  that  we  have  looked 
backwards. — D. 


CULTURE  OF  VIOLETS. 

It  may  appear  early  to  rE commend  at  present  the 
transplanting  of  some  of  one's  stock  of  Violets, 
yet  ii:  is  not  a  day  too  soon  if  their  flowers  are  in 
request  for  as  long  a  season  as  possible.  We  in- 
variably commence  transplanting  them  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  in  doing  so  choose  those 
that  have  been  in  flower  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  winter  in  pits  and  frames.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom not  many  years  ago  to  make  Violet  beds  in 
shady  situations,  under  trees,  and  in  odd  corners, 
and  often  in  very  poor  soil,  when  they  were  ex- 
pected to  produce  their  coveted  blossoms  for  years 
in  succession.  But  experience  has  proved  that 
they  will  repay  a  good  sitnationand  a  moderately 
rich  soil.  The  ground  in  which  our  Violets  are 
grown  has  a  dressing  of  either  decomposed  hot- 
bed manure  or  that  from  a  spent  Mushroom  bed 
in  quantity  equal  to  that  given  to  most  vegetable 
quarters.  The  ground  having  been  broken  mode- 
rately fine  in  digging,  we  commence  by  lifting 
SDme  of  the  plants  and  pulling  them  to  pieces, 
that  is,  all  straggling  runneri  are  drawn  off  with 


a  heel  and  the  old  bunch  is  also  divided ; 
two  or  three  of  the  runners  are  then  taken 
in  the  hand,  their  heads  are  placed  all  at 
one  height,  and  one  piece  of  the  old  crown 
is  added  ;  they  are  then  planted  in  rows  a  foot 
apart  and  9  inches  asunder  in  the  row ;  they  are 
planted  with  the  trowel,  taking  care  that  the 
stalks  and  roots  are  put  down  full  length,  and  not 
curled  up  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface. 
Whether  the  weather  be  showery  or  not,  these 
clamps  of  plants  should  have  a  good  watering 
through  the  spout  of  a  watering-can,  and  not 
through  the  rose,  the  object  being  to  wet  the  soil 
to  the  lowest  part  of  their  stems— not  a  mere  sur- 
face dribble,  that  dries  up  under  the  first  hour's 
wind  or  sunshine.  I  have  planted  many  hundreds 
during  the  driest  and  hottest  of  weather,  and  have 
not  had  a  gap  to  make  up.  Should  the  weather 
prove  dry  after  planting,  they  must  be  regularly 
watered,  as  they  require  moisture  until  they  have 
taken  root.  We  plant  in  different  aspects  and 
situations,  and  find  that  we  get  the  best  results 
from  one  place  one  year,  and  another  year  from 
another  place,  but  as  a  rule  an  east  or  west  aspect 
suits  them  best.  I  find  that  on  the  sunny  side  of 
a  wall  the  plants  are  liable  to  suffer  from  red 
spider,  and  scarcely  make  any  leaf,  but  flower 
well  in  the  early  spring.  On  the  other  hand,  I  find 
that  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  the  crowns  do  not 
get  sufficiently  ripened ;  the  foliage  is  soft  and 
liable  to  be  carried  off  in  the  winter  months  by 
damp,  especially  when  put  under  glass  and  kept 
close.  Nevertheless,  we  shall  never  think  of 
abandoning  the  cultivation  of  Violets  in  this 
situation,  as  it  is  from  these  in  hot  summer  we  get 
our  first  blooms,  usually  early  in  August.  'The 
planting  out  may  continue  from  the  beginning  of 
April  till  the  beginning  of  June,  but  May  would 
be  quite  soon  enough  for  the  main  crop,  as  it 
would  be  a  great  sacrifice  to  divide  the  plants 
while  in  bloom.  C.  W.  C. 


Gentlana  verna. — We  have  tried  a  good 
many  experiments  with  Gentians  at  Oakwood — 
have  grown  some  of  the  rarer  species  successfully, 
and  find  Gentiana  acaulis  (Gentianella)  flower 
profusely  in  several  situation'',  but  Gentiana 
verna  is  still  a  puzzle ;  a  good  many  patches  have 
from  six  to  a  dozen  flowers  and  buds,  but  the 
clumps  do  not  increase.  In  Cheshire,  at  my  friend 
Mr.  WoUey  Dod's,  I  saw  large  clumps  full  of 
flower,  but  thought  his  climate  was  perhaps  more 
suitable  than  ours ;  but  now  I  find  in  a  garden 
almost  adjoining  this  two  patches  of  Gentiana 
verna  quite  at  home.  I  measured  one  of  6  inches 
each  way  with  fifty-two  flowers  and  twenty-two 
buds  ;  it  was  a  sheet  of  blue.  As  some  of  your 
readers  may  mean,  as  I  do,  to  grow  this  Gentian 
well,  I  send  the  particulars  given  to  me.  In  1881 
Miss  F.  Brown  sent  the  plants  by  post  from  Bag- 
neres  de  Bigorre ;  they  were  planted  in  a  bank 
made  of  old  roots,  with  common  garden  mould 
thrown  over  them.  The  bank  faces  west,  and 
the  plants  are  about  .3.1  feet  from  the  ground ;  it 
gets  rather  dry  in  summer,  and  is  not  often 
watered.  Snails  are  a  plague,  and  have  to  be 
diverted  from  the  plants  by  cut  Turnips  and  to  be 
killed  down.— George  F.  Wilson,  Hcatkerhank, 
Weylridgc  Heath. 


SBORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Marie  Louies  Violet  — I  tio  not  know  that  I  have 
ar.ywhere  read  or  heard  that  tliis  Violet  ia  much  darker 
coloured  in  spring  than  in  winter.  I  have  only  within 
tlie  past  fortnight  noticed  tliat  audi  is  the  case.  I  do  not 
tliinli  tlie  change  any  improvement,  for  in  the  winter 
months  tlie  colour  ia.  1  fancy,  more  soft  and  pleasing.  Tlie 
rtowera  are  also  mucli  smaller  and  tlie  flower-atalli  longer 
than  in  spring. — J.  C.  C. 

Alyssum  S'txatUe  Tom  Thumt).— We  have  re- 
ceived from  MM.  Huljer  et  Cie,  Uytres,  a  specimen  of  a 
very  dwarf  and  compact-growilg  variety  of  .\lyssum  saxa- 
tile,  which  they  specially  recommend  for  mosaic  culture, 
or  carpet  bedding,  as  we  term  it.  The  whole  plant  is  not 
more  than  an  inch  in  height,  and  forms  a  dense  tuft.  If 
it  flowers  freely  it  will  Ije  useful  for  spring  bedding,  aud 
no  leas  so  for  the  alpice  garden. 


SINGLE  DAHLIAS. 
Foe  a  private  grower  I  think  I  have  paid  as  much 
attention  to  these  flowers  as  most  people.  I  was 
early  in  the  field,  and  have  raised  and  flowered 
many  hundreds  of  seedlings.  I  grew  Paragon  and 
others  as  soon  as  they  were  sent  out,  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  am  in  some  measure  disappointed 
with  them.  Their  greatest  merit  is  that  they  are 
easily  raised  and  that  they  are  capital  autumn  flower, 
ing  plants  ;  indeed,  they  will  go  on  flowering  until 
frost  cuts  them  down.  Rain,  too,  does  not  injure 
the  flowers  so  much  as  it  does  the  double  varieties. 
But  as  to  their  individual  beauty,  if  we  except 
Paragon,  I  cannot  saj  that  they  possess  much,  and 
as  cut  flowers  they  fade  so  quickly,  that  I  shall  be 
disappointed  if  they  do  not  go  out  of  fashion 
taster  than  they  have  come  in.  If  they  should 
continue  to  find  admirers,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
what  something  more  distinct  will  be  forthcoming 
than  has  yet  been  given,  but  as  yet  we  do  not  get 
varieties  to  equal  the  type ;  so  we  are  not  advancing. 
In  point  of  colour  we  certainly  have  received  some 
valuable  additions,  but  in  form  of  flower  and  in 
the  charmingly  shaded  bars  that  characterise 
Paragon  I  have  not  seen  one  that  can  come  near 
it.  There  is,  therefore,  still  a  wide  field  open  for 
the  hybridiser,  and  experience  has  shown  that  the 
work  of  raising  new  varieties  must  be  carried  oat 
in  a  systematic  manner  to  be  profitable.  When  I 
first  began  I  raised  more  than  a  hundred  seedlings 
from  Paragon  alone,  and  the  progeny  was  such  a 
mongrel  lot,  that  I  threw  them  all  away.  I  have, 
however,  since  purchased  named  varieties  no  better. 
I  felt  disappointed  that  the  variety  did  not  repro- 
duce itself  more  correctly,  but  perhaps  that  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  ;  indeed,  none  of  them  can 
be  relied  upon  to  reproduce  themselves  from  seed, 
but  a  packet  of  seed  will  in  all  probability  furnish 
as  good  varieties  as  can  be  purchased,  unless  dis- 
tinct colours  are  wanted  for  special  purposes.  For 
every  other  purpose,  with  the  exception  of  Para- 
gon, the  best  way  to  grow  single  Dahlias  is  to 
treat  them  as  annuals. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  about  the  1st  of 
March  thinly  in  pans,  and  the  plants  should  be 
raised  in  heat.  As  soon  as  they  show  the  second 
pair  of  leaves  they  should  be  put  singly  into 
3-inch  pots.  When  this  is  done  they  should  have 
a  position  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  C0°  by  night  and  from  70=  to  85°  by  day. 
About  the  middle  of  April  they  will  require  more 
root  room ;  they  should  then  receive  a  shift  into 
5-inch  pots  and  be  taken  back  to  the  same  position 
again  for  another  fortnight.  To  promote  a  vigorous 
growth  the  soil  in  which  they  are  growing  must 
be  of  the  most  substantial  character  ;  three  parts 
good  mellow  loam  and  one  part  well-rotted  hotbed 
manure  and  some  sand  is  the  proper  compost  for 
them.  Early  in  May  they  should  be  placed  in  a 
pit  or  light,  airy  house  where  they  can  have 
plenty  of  light  and  be  gradually  inured  to  the  air, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  must  be  sufficiently 
close  and  warm  to  be  kept  growing,  and  if  care- 
fully treated  they  can  be  had  from  9  inches  to  12 
inches  high  by  the  first  week  in  June.  I  have 
grown  these  Dahlias  as  single  specimens  and  in 
masses  the  same  as  ordinary  bedding  plants,  and, 
although  I  am  aware  that  they  look  very  well  in 
mixed  borders,  to  my  mind  they  are  more  effective 
in  rather  large  masses  where  they  cover  the  whole 
of  the  surface  and  are  not  more  than  2  feet  to 
2.^  feet  high.  When  intended  to  form  masses, 
the  plants  should  be  put  out  2  feet  apart  each  way, 
but  I  should  have  said  before  that  plants  intended 
to  form  masses  should  have  their  tops  taken  off 
about  a  fortnight  before  they  are  planted  out. 
If  they  are  to  make  an  early  display,  it  is  useless 
putting  out  weak,  spare  plants  ;  they  should  be 
stout,  stocky  material,  and  if  the  tops  are  pinched 
off  in  good  time  they  will  have  three  or  four  side 
branches  at  bedding-out  time.  In  fact,  the 
foundation  of  a  robust  growth  will  be  laid  if  other 
things  are  equal.  This  brings  me  to  the  ques- 
tion of 

Soil  and  planting  out.  It  cannot  be  too 
widely  known  that  a  thoroughly  rich  and  deep 
soil  is  necessary  in  which  to  grow  these  flowers 
successfully.    The  fact  that  they  keep  growing 
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and  flowering  until  quite  late  in  autumn  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  good  soil  is  indispensable.  The 
first  week  in  June  is  quite  soon  enough  to  have 
them  planted  out.  Previous  to  doing  so  they 
should  be  well  hardened  by  having  the  lights 
taken  ofi  them  during  the  day  for  a  week  before 
they  are  taken  out  of  their  hardening  quarters 
To  induce  the  plants  to  cover  the  surface  of  the 
bed  as  soon  as  possible,  they  should  be  laid  in  a 
slanting  position  instead  of  standing  erect  when 
planted  out.  The  branches,  as  they  grow,  may 
want  a  little  regulating  with  a  few  short  sticks 
and  ties,  but  very  little  is  required  in  this  way 
when  grown  in  masses ;  but  they  will  require 
plenty  of  water  in  dry  weather,  and  as  they  seed 
freely  it  is  very  important  that  all  the  decaying 
flowers  be  picked  off,  or  they  will  form  so  many 
seeds  that  the  number  of  flowers  will  be  reduced, 
as  the  strength  of  the  plants  will  be  divided  be- 
tween matming  a  crop  of  seeds  and  a  crop  of 
flowers,  and  unless  seeds  are  required  it  will  bean 
unnecessary  tax  upon  the  resources  of  the  plants 
to  allow  them  to  mature  seeds.  J.  C.  C. 


HOLLYHOCKS. 


We  have  justfinished  planting  out  our  Hollyhocks. 
Being  hardy,  there  is  no  danger  of  their  receiving 
any  injury  from  frosts  in  April.  We  grow  the 
named  varieties  only,  and  it  is  best  to  cultivate  two 
sets  of  plants.  Those  propagated  from  eyes  the 
previous  summer  will  flower  earliest ;  indeed, 
some  of  them  have  made  considerable  growth 
now,  and  with  good  cultivation  will  begin  to 
flower  in  July.  The  later  flowering  plants  are 
produced  from  cuttings  taken  from  the  old  stools 
in  January  or  February.  If  removed  with  a  heel 
attached  they  soon  form  roots  in  a  gentle  bottom 
heat.  Each  cut  ing  ought  to  be  inserted  in  a  3- 
inch  pot  in  light  sandy  soil.  When  rooted  pot 
them  on  into  5-inch  pots,  and  gradually  inure 
them  to  the  open  air  before  planting  them  out.  In 
certain  positions  in  the  flower  garden  the  Holly, 
hock  is  unequalled.  Its  stately  spikes  of  flowers, 
towering  to  a  height  of  from  8  feet  to  10  feet  or 
more,  have  a  striking  effect  in  front  of  shrub- 
beries where  the  Portugal  Laurels  rise  a  few 
feet  higher  than  the  Hollyhocks ;  the  dark  green 
leaves  contrast  well  with  the  paler  leaves  of  the 
Hollyhocks  and  the  bright  and  rivid  colours  of 
the  flowers.  They  may  be  planted  in  groups,  con- 
sisting of  from  six  to  a  score  of  plants  together, 
allowing  at  least  3  feet  between  each  plant.  They 
do  well  in  the  centres  of  large  beds,  or  as  a  back- 
ground to  wide  herbaceous  borders.  The  Holly- 
hock has  a  place  that  cannot  be  filled  by  any 
other  plant,  and  yet  it  is  not  popular  at  present — 
not  so  popular  as  the  Sunflower,  for  instance. 
Even  people  possessed  of  good  taste  are  beginning 
to  see  beauties  in  the  Sunflower.  Well,  everything 
in  its  place  ;  the  time  for  the  Hollyhock  will  come 
round  again.  It  is  a  gross-feeding  plant,  and  re- 
quires a  goodly  supply  of  rich  stimulating  manure 
and  a  deep,  well-cultivated  soil.  During  hot  dry 
weather  in  summer  the  leaves  should  be  well 
syringed  daily,  and  the  roots  should  receive  a 
good  supply  of  water  twice  a  week,  and  be 
mulched  with  short  manure.  Seedlings  from  the 
best  varieties  will  produce  flowers  about  as  good 
as  the  parents,  and  the  plants  are  usually  much 
Btronger  than  those  raised  in  other  ways. 

J.  Douglas. 


Solanum  betaceum  hsematocarpum. 

— Some  ripe  fruits  of  this  new  variety  of  Solanum 
differing  in  colour  from  the  type  have  been  sent 
to  us  by  M.  N.  Charles  Huber  &  Cie,  Hytres. 
In  the  latter  they  are  orange-yellow,  whilst  in  this 
new  variety  they  are  a  rich  orarge-red.  They  are 
about  the  size  of  pigeon's  eggs  and  of  similar 
shape, andaplant  wellfurnished  with  them  must  be 
highly  ornamental.  This  Solanum  requires  a 
greenhouse  in  order  to  grow  it  successfully,  but 
in  the  Riviera  it  is  quite  hardy.  In  the  temperate 
house  at  'Kew  a  fine  ^specimen  of  the  typical 
form  may  be  seen  planted  out  in  one  of  the  bor- 
ders, where  in  autumn  it  usually  bears  numbers 
of  fruits.    We  learn  from  M.  Huber  that  this  new 


variety  was  received  direct  from  Brazil,  anl  was 
first  described  by  M.  Naudin. 


NOTES. 


Japanese  Bamboos.— One  might  write  a 
very  big  book  and  then  leave  much  unsaid  as  to 
the  extreme  grace  and  beauty  of  these  .shrubby 
Grasses.  Japanese  artists  may  be  said  to  have 
worshipped  the  Bamboo,  since  it  finds  a  place  or  a 
use  in  almost  all  their  best  work.  Like  many  other 
really  valuable  and  beautiful  things.  Bamboos  are 
also  very  useful ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  diflicultto 
name  a  use  that  is  not  possessed  wholly  or  in  part 


Spi'ays  of  Bamhttsa  Mazdi  anrf  B.  Metake. 

by  this  ubiquitous  plant.  Here  in  our  gardens 
their  beauty  is  not  as  yet  sufficiently  appreciated, 
but  that  they  will  grow  freely  in  warm  soils  and 
sheltered  positions  is  a  fact.  The  Japanese  va- 
rieties seem  hardiest  and  best,  such  as  B.  Metake, 
B.  Mazeli,  B.  (Arundinaria)  falcata,  and  one  or 
two  others.  B.  Metake  should  always  be  the  first 
tried  as  a  test  plant ;  it  it  succeeds,  others  may  be 
tried.  I  saw  one  some  time  ago  planted  on  the  side 
of  a  bank  near  a  pond.  These  IJamboos  are  gene- 
rally supposed  to  like  the  vicinity  of  water,  and  at 
Fota  and  elsewhere  certainly  grow  most  luxuri- 
antly when  near  it,  but  I  thought  it  instructive  to 
notice  that  this  particular  plant  of  B.  Metake  was 
creeping  rapidly  up  the  bank  and  away  from  the 
damp  ground  at  the  edge  of  the  pond.  To  see  a 
bush  of  Khododendron  arboreum  with  say  fifty 
trusses  of  its  blood-coloured  flowers,  and  beside 


it  waving  in  the  March  wind  a  Bamboo  l.';  feet 
high,  as  I  did  yesterday  in  County  Wicklow,  opens 
one's  eyes  a  little  as  to  outdoor  gardenin  g ;  of  course 
climate'and  shelter  is  the  great  secret  in  all  suc- 
cesses of  this  kind. 

On   pruning   Orchids.— Every   now   and 

then  tome  well-known  practical  man  suggests 
experiment,  or  counsels  a  practice  in  which  he 
thoroughly  believes  and  practises  himself,  and 
then  the  rigidly  orthodox  pounce  down  upon  him 
like  hawks  on  the  young  pigeon,  and  it  has  been 
so  with  regard  to  the  pruning  of  Orchids.  I  do 
not  know  how  long  ago  it  is  since  "  J.  S.  W.  " 
started  this  question,  but  I  do  know  that  time 
enough  has  elapsed  for  growers  to  have  tried  it 
for  themselves,  and  to  either  affirm  or  deny  the 
advantages  of  the  practice.  If  it  has  been  tried 
at  all,  I  am  afraid  it  has  been  in  a  half-hearted 
way — perhaps  on  half  dead  or  debilitated  plants 
to  commence  with ;  at  any  rate,  we  have,  as  yet, 
no  direct  evidence  that  it  is  wrong  as  a  practice, 
carefully  applied.  After  all,  it  is  not  much  to  orr 
credit  as  gardeners  that  we  know  so  little  of  our 
business,  that  no  one  among  us  can  say  definitely 
that  the  practice  of  pruning  biennial  Dendrobes 
is  right  or  wrong.  This  is  a  question  with  which 
one  would  imagine  the  physiological  botanist 
would  be  familiar,  but  of  late  years  that  august 
personage  seems  to  have  left  gardeners  to  find  out 
things  for  themselves.  If  a  gardener  is  successful 
in  his  practice,  there  are  many  scientific  people 
to  back  up  the  results  of  his  labour  ;  but  if  he 
fails  1  Ah  1  that  is  enough.  Science  does  not 
trouble  herself  about  the  failures  of  an  ordinary 
gardener.  Science  at  South  Kensington  years 
ago  left  the  Orchid  spot  an  unanswered  query, 
as  to-day  she  leaves  this  question  of  Orel  id 
pruning. 

The  d'Warf  Iris  — Several  different  forms  of 
Iris  pumila  are  now  very  beautiful  in  Barr's  bulb 
grounds  at  Tooting,  and  visitors  thither  on  Daffo- 
dils or  Narcissus  beauty  intent  should  spare  a 
few  moments  to  look  at  these  charming  flowers. 
The  main  varieties  are  light  blue,  dark  purple,  and 
pale  yellow,  but  perhaps  the  rarest  is  the  one 
called  Iris  pumila  var.  bicolor,  a  pale  lilac  with  a 
rich  purple  blotch  on  the  "falls,"  as  the  outer 
perianth  divisions  are  usually  called.  As  cut  in 
the  bud  stage  and  brought  indoors,  these  Iris  blos- 
soms are  most  lovely,  opening  out  as  clear  and  as 
brilliant  as  Cattleja  flowers.  With  a  minimum  of 
cultural  care  they  may  be  grown  in  a  cottage 
garden  as  well  as  in  a  royal  parterre. 

Partl-coloured  Narcissi.— These  have 
been  noticed  by  gardening  authorities  long  since 
but  the  other  day  Jlr.  Walker,  of  Whitton,  gave 
me  a  singular  flower  of  the  Sulphur  Phoenix 
variety  of  N.  incomparabilis,  one  half  the  blossom 
being  true  Sulphur  Phrenix  and  the  other  half  had 
yellow  perianth  divisions,  as  in  the  form  known  as 
Butter  and  Eggs.  Even  one  of  the  petals  was 
half  white  and  half  yellow  !  I  do  not  know  if 
this  particular  freak  has  been  observed  before 
among  the  Narcissi,  but  Mr.  Turner  once  had  a 
Chrysanthemum  bloom  half  Mrs.  Bundle  or  white 
while  the  other  half  was  yellow  like  Jlrs.  Dixon 
Azalea  and  Camellia  flowers  are  not  unfrequently 
half  white  and  half  red,  but  we  may,  I  expect, 
long  look  in  vain  for  the  origin  of  this  parti- 
coloured peerless  Narcissus,  N.  incomparabilis. 
Orange  Phrenix  often  comes  of  a  lovely  fiesh 
colour,  but,  alas,  we  know  not  the  cause,  and  so 
cannot  take  precautions  to  ensure  a  repetition  of 
such  beauty. 

The  great  Daffodil —"Have  jou  noticed 
the  length  of  time  Narcissus  maximns  lasts  fresh 
and  fair  ?  I  had  four  blossoms  this  year ;  two  I 
gathered  to  paint,  and  the  other  two  are  stUl 
bright  with  unsullied  gold— apparently  as  fresh  as 
when  they  opened  their  gold-green  buds  a  month  or 
more  ago.''  Thus  writes  a  fair  lover  of  Daffodils, 
and  the  statement  bears  out  my  own  experience 
of  this  grand  variety.  In  answer  to  numerous 
inquiries,  I  may  say  that  the  true  N.  maximus  is 
grown  by  the  Dutch  florists,  and  is  easily  recog- 
nised by  its  peculiarly  narrow  twisted  foliage  ; 
but  if  you  order  it  by  the  hundred  from  Holland 
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you  get  a  most  profuse  mixture.  Thus  you  ask 
for  N.  maximus,  or  Trumpet  maximns,  and  yon 
get  everything  in  the  way  of  big  yellow  Daffodils, 
N.  major,  N.  ppurius,  N.  propinquus,  N.  Telamo- 
nias,  and  others,  and  if  you  get  ten  per  cent,  of  N. 
maximus  true  you  must  feel  grateful. 


Preesia  LeiohtUni  alba.— As  raised  from 
seeds  every  season  these  pretty  little  bulbous 
flowers  are  extremely  variable.  Like  the  fiery 
little  Anomatheca  ciuenta,  they  succeed  perfectly 
treated  as  annuals,  sowing  the  seed  as  soon  as  it 
is  ripe  in  well-drained  5-inch  pots,  in  which  they 
may  remain  until  they  bloom  the  next  season 
Variable  and  beautiful  as  are  the  forms  of  this 
graceful  genus,  none  are  prettier  than  the  one 
known  under  the  above  name.  Either  in  pots 
treated  like  Lachenalias,  or  as  planted  out  in  the 
bed  of  a  cool  greenhouse  near  to  the  glass,  the  re- 
sult is  a  good  crop  of  its  fragrant  blossoms.  Cut 
in  the  bud  state  and  arranged  with  their  own  soft 
pale  green  foliage,  no  other  flowers,  whether  Orchids 
or  stove  blossoms,  can  well  be  more  beautiful.  It 
cannot  be  too  widely  known  that,  like  the  Cycla- 
men, seedlings  of  these  dainty  little  trumpet 
flowers  blossom  within  twelve  months  from  the 
time  their  seeds  are  sown,  and  that  they  do  so  in 
a  greenhouse  temperature  is  an  advantage. 

A  ■wall  garden.— We  are  told  that  Solomon 
knew  all  "green  things,"  from  the  Cedar  of  Leba- 
non to  the  Hyssop  which  sprang  froit  the  wall, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  wall  gardening  be- 
gan soon  after  walls  themselves  were  made.  The 
beautiful  wall  garden  which  Nature  had  made  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Colosseum  is  now  destroyed, 
but  the  Wallflowers  and  Catchfly  yet  linger  on 
the  sunny  castle  rock  at  Nottingham,  and  the 
ruins  at  Conway  are  a  study  every  summer,  so 
beautiful  is  the  Centranthus,  which  sows  itself 
among  the  stones.  At  Dinan  the  top  of  an  old 
entrance  doorway  is  made  beautiful  by  means  of 
a  drapery  of  Ferns  and  weeds,  with  delicately 
poised  Bellflowers  and  Yarrow  heads  white  as  the 
salt  sea  foam.  Wherever  old  walls  or  ruins  exist 
in  gardens  or  pleasure  grounds,  it  is  easy  to  beau- 
tify them  by  sowing  seeds  of  the  many  beautiful 
flowers  which  luxuriate  in  such  positions.  Wall- 
flowers, Snapdragons,  Erinus,  and  some  species 
of  Dianthus  grow  perfectly  well,  naturalise  them- 
selves, in  fact,  on  sunny  walls,  while  on  shady 
damp  ones  many  Ferns  grow  equally  well,  often 
better  on  a  wall  than  elsewhere.  A  good  plan 
to  get  Ferns  to  grow  on  a  damp,  shady,  old  wall 
is  to  wash  off  the  spores  from  Asplenium  Tricho- 
manes  Scolopendriums,  Cet«rach,  AVall  Rue,  &c., 
into  a  pail  of  tepid  water,  which  may  then  be  dis- 
persed over  the  wall  by  means  of  a  syringe. 

Daffodil  beauty   of  form.— There  is  to 

me  always  a  delicious  and  ever-changing  pleasure 
in  watching  the  gradual  growth  and  expansion  of 
Narcissus  buds  and  blossoms.  No  two  are  alike, 
but  all  are  beautiful,  each  individual  having  some 
charm  or  subtlety  of  curvature  or  colouring  lacked 
by  its  neighbour.  A  single  blossom  with  its  own 
pale  green  leaf  is  a  study  from  its  earliest  bud 
stage  until  the  colour  fades  from  the  open  flower. 
But  the  pleasure  is  in  being  able  to  see  and  ap- 
preciate this  varying  beauty  so  that  it  shall 
satisfy  and  never  cloy.  Thus  a  lady  writes  to  me  : 
"  I  am  charmed  with  the  graceful  form  of  the 
Tenby  Daffodil.  Do  you  not  often  find  that  the 
beauty  of  even  a  well-known  flower  seems  to 
strike  one  with  a  Fudden  increase  of  admiration  ? 
A  good  essay  might  be  written  on  the  difficulty  of 
teeing  what  we  are  looking  at — a  most  rare  power 
—and  one  which  I  for  one  feel  it  would  take  me  a 
hundred  years  to  attain  !  " 

Renaming  the  Daffodils—"  To  be,  or  not 

to  be,  that  is  the  question."  If  the  Narcissi  are  to 
be  renamed,  I  hope  to  assist  some  day  at  an 
Orchid  conference,  and  shall  have  great  pleasure 
in  proposing  that  hybrid  Orchids  also  be  renamed 
Then,  how  about  seedling  Clematis,  and  the 
hundreds  of  garden  plants  of  known  origin  which 
now  enjoy  their  Latin  names  undisturbed  by  the 
voice  of  the  botanical  agitator  ?     Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes 


were  fairly  electrified  at  his  proposing  English 
names  for  the  Narcissi  at  the  conference.  It  is 
never  too  late  to  mend,  however,  and  without  a 
doubt  Latin  names  for  garden  seedlings  and 
hybrids  are  a  fertile  source  of  confusion  to  all  con- 
cerned. But  what  man  is  doing  in  the  garden 
Nature  is  doing  for  us  abroad,  and  the  main  point 
to  decide,  once  for  all,  is,  where  are  we  to  draw 
the  line  ?  As  we  have  often  said  before,  this  is  a 
broad  question,  and  one  not  to  be  settled  in  a 
jaunty,  imperious,  or  off-hand  way. 


A  noble  Camellia. — There  is  just  now 
blooming  in  Baron  Schroeder's  garden  at  The  Dell, 
Egham,  one  of  the  finest  white  Camellia  bushes 
we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  24  feet  broad  and  nearly 
as  high,  and  is  covered  with  hundreds  of  snow- 
white  buds  and  blossoms.  Such  a  noble  shrub  is 
rarely  seen.  It  makes  its  growth  unprotected,  and 
has  no  doubt  done  so  for  well-nigh  a  century,  but 
its  harvest  of  snowy  flowers  is  protected  now  by  a 
temporary  covering.  It  was  originally  nailed  to 
an  old  brick  wall  (a  portion  of  which  still  re- 
mains), but  is  now  quite  free  and  untrammelled. 
Some  of  its  main  limbs  which  branch  near  the 
ground  level  are  6  inches  or  8  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  bush,  large  as  it  now  is,  would  naturally 
have  been  still  more  extensive  but  for  repeated 
prunings  from  time  to  time.  Such  a  noble  speci- 
men is  no  bad  index  of  our  southern  climate,  and 
is  well  worth  a  special  pilgrimage  to  see.  We 
have  seen  fine  bushes  in  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  in 
Ireland,  but  none  healthier  than  this  specimen. 

Erica  codonodes,  an  old  species  of  Heath, 
robust  in  habit,  free  flowering,  and  quite  hardy 
near  London,  is  now  blooming  abundantly,  and 
deserves  culture  wherever  hardy  flowering  shrubs 
are  valued.  It  likes  a  boggy,  or  at  any  rate,  a 
peaty  soil,  and  luxuriates  along  with  Kalmias, 
Ledums,  and  Azaleas  of  the  Ghent  or  hardy  seed- 
ling race.  Erica  arborea  and  E.  ramulosa  are  also 
very  beautiful  where  they  thrive  well,  but  this  is 
even  more  useful,  as  it  comes  into  bloom  naturally 
just  as  the  varieties  of  E.  carnea  are  past  their 
best.  When  we  tee  hardy  Ericas  well  grown,  as 
they  are  in  some  Scotch  nurseries,  or  in  those  at 
Darley  Dale,  Derbyshire,  one  can  only  wonder 
that  such  a  charming  race  of  hardy  shrubs  is  so 
much  neglected. 

Narcissus  calathinus,  which  has 
hitherto  always  been  considered  to  be  a  rare 
species,  is  now  flowering  very  freely  in  a  little 
frame  at  Tooting,  where  Mr.  Barr  would  appear 
to  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  its  culture.  True, 
its  blossoms  are  not  quite  so  large  as  were  those 
sent  to  us  by  him  some  years  ago  by  the  late  M. 
Blanchard,  of  Brest,  but  we  have  no  doubt  but 
that  it  is  the  same  plant  modified  by  a  different 
cultural  environment.  As  Mr.  Burbidge  pointed 
out  at  the  Narcissus  conference,  this  plant  must 
now  be  referred  to  N.  triandrne,  of  which  it  is  the 
largest  form  or  variety.  The  flowers  are  one  to  five 
on  a  stalk  with  long  white  cups,  and  with  reflexed 
or  Cyclamen-likeperianth  divisions.  The  leaves  are 
flatter  than  in  N.  triandrus  proper,  and  do  not 
stand  erect,  but  affect  a  tortuous  position  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  It  is  a  dainty  and  desirable 
kind  not  often  seen,  but  so  distinct  and  beautiful 
when  compared  with  Narcissi  generally  that  any 
trouble  in  growing  such  a  graceful  plant  would  be 
well  rewarded  when  it  flowered. 

The  Siberian  Orab  in  bloom —I  say  the 

Siberian  Crab,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
many  varieties  of  this  pretty  fruit  tree.  The  one 
of  all  others  now  most  beautiful  is  the  scarlet- 
flowered  variety,  of  which  a  splendid  little  speci- 
men is  now  in  bloom  in  the  garden  of  St.  George's 
Villa,  Garrett  Lane,  Tooting.  Visitors  to  Mr. 
Barr's  Narcissus  ground  should  peep  over  the 
wooden  fence  which  divides  the  garden  from  the 
road,  and  the  result  will  surprise  them.  Scarcely 
a  leaflet  is  to  be  seen  ;  nothing  but  scarlet  buds 
and  rosy  blossoms.  When  I  first  saw  it  I  thought 
of  M.  Van  Houtte's  plate  of  Malus  floribunda,  pub- 
lished some  years  ago,  for  the  sight  of  this  tree  at 
once  brought  that  highly-coloured  picture  to  my 


this  variety — deserve  extended  plantation  for  the 
sake  of  their  dense  clouds  of  blossom  in  spring. 
As  some  one  long  ago  well  said,  it  is  a  pity  our 
fruit  trees  are  useful,  as  undoubtedly  were  they 
not  so,  they  would  be  far  more  extensively  grown 
for  their  beauty  alone. 

Freesia  refracta  alba. — This  beautiful 
plant  has  been  called  "the  refractory  Freesia," 
because  it  is  sometimes  as  uncertain  in  growth  as 
it  is  beautiful  in  blossom.  For  cutting  there  aie 
but  few  flowers  more  pleasing  ;  no  other,  perhaps, 
of  its  race  is  so  refined  in  colour  and  deliciously 
fragrant.  You  cut  a  spike  or  two  just  as  the  first 
bud  opens  the  tips  of  its  petals,  and  bud  after  bud 
gradually  becomes  a  silvern  star.  In  a  cool  airy 
room  lamp-lit,  these  spikes  will  endure  "fresh  and 
fair "  for  ten  or  twelve  days  if  treated  to  fresh 
water  now  and  then,  and  they,  like  all  other  indi- 
genous flowers,  never  look  better  than  as  natu- 
rally arrayed  along  with  their  own  soft  pale  green 
leaves. 

Choice  aquatic  plants.— Your  correspon- 
dent "  J.  M.,"  who  writes  at  p.  297,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  aware  that  the  name  Herpestis  reflexa 
is  a  synonym  for  the  plant  I  alluded  to  in  a  pre- 
vious issue  of  The  Gaeden  as  Myriophyllnm 
proserpinacoides.  The  last  is  the  proper  and  cor- 
rect name,  I  believe,  although  not  so  short  or 
euphonius  as  Herpestis  reflexa.  In  Ireland  and 
in  the  southern  counties  of  England  this  plant  is 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  hardy  ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  quite 
at  home  in  a  cold  house  during  the  winter  months. 
Its  flowers  are  very  diminutive  and  inconspicuous, 
all  its  beauty  being  concentrated  in  its  light 
green,  feathery  leaves.  As  a  companion  for  the 
Cape  Pondweed,  or  Aponogeton,  this  plant  is 
well  worth  culture. 

First-class  certificates,  as  given  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  have  been  in  times 
past  so  highly  esteemed,  that  we  naturally  expect 
that  they  are — indeed,  look  upon  them  as  repre- 
senting value  received  in  distinctness  or  in  floral 
beauty  when  awarded  by  the  South  Kensington 
committees.  But  the  award  of  one  of  these  high- 
class  certificates  to  Narcissus  ornatus  biflorus 
recently  was  a  great  mistake.  The  occurrence  of 
two-flowered  scapes  in  any  variety  of  N.  poeticus 
is  simply  an  accidental  circumstance,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  repeated  next  season.  Wherever 
N.  poeticus  is  grown  in  quantity,  as  at  Ware's  or 
at  Barr's  nursery,  there  you  can  select  two-flowered 
scapes  by  the  hundred.  At  Mr.  Walker's  grounds 
at  Twickenham  the  other  day  we  saw  a  three- 
flowered  scape  of  N.  Empress,  and  at  Leyden  two- 
flowered  and  three-flowered  scapes  of  N.  bicolor 
primulinus  are  common  ;  but  no  one  who  knows 
anything  of  Narcissi  and  their  accidental  vagaries 
would  think  of  giving  these  variations  certificates 
of  the  first  order  of  merit.  Cypripedium  Law- 
rencianum  is  a  wild  species  or  variety  introduced 
from  a  natural  habitat  10,000  miles  away  ;  it  is 
now  admittedly  one  of  the  best  of  Lady's  Slip- 
pers, but  it  was  not  certificated  at  Kensington, 
and  yet  the  committee  there  attach  first-class  im- 
portance to  accidental  vagaries  like  the  Narcissus 
we  here  allude  to.     How  is  this  explainable  ? 

Veronica. 


has  so  often  and  so  strenuously  opposed  the  use  of    mind's  eye.     Apart  altogether  from  'its  autumna'l 
popular  names  in  The  Gardek,  that  some  of  us  I  fruitage,    the    Siberian   Crabs— more    especially 


5181.— Dumesnil's   fertilising  Moss.— 

Much  might  be  written  on  the  merits  of  this  Moss, 
yet  no  one  seems  to  have  a  word  to  say,  bad  or 
good,  in  answer  to  "  S.  M.'s"  enquiry  concerning  it 
in  a  late  number  of  The  Gaeden.  I  have  been 
trying  it  for  more  than  a  year,  and,  from  my  ex- 
perience, think  it  admirably  suited  to"S.  M's" 
purpose.  It  is  to  be  had  from  nurserymen  and 
seedsmen  in  sealed  bags,  price  2s.,  each  bag  con- 
taining printed  directions  for  its  use.  My  plants 
growing  in  it  have  not,  I  must  confess,  supplied  a 
precedent  by  taking  any  long  journeys,  never  hav- 
ing been  out  of  Ireland,  or  very  far  in  it,  but  on 
one  occasion  it  was  inevitable  to  keep  some  of 
them  two  whole  days  and  nights  in  their  travel- 
ling basket,  and,  so  far  from  suffering  from  the 
confinement,  they  came  out  looking  even  better 
than  at  the  beginning  of  their  journey.  This 
would  not  have  been  the  case  had  they  been 
packed    in    a   box    with    solid    sides,    for    they 
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most  have  air  to  breathe,  but  in  one  of 
the  box-shaped  baskets  now  so  common,  each 
plant  loosely  wrapped  in  thin,  crisp  paper,  they 
might  tiavel  to  any  distance  without  the  slightest 
injury,  giving  them  at  the  end  of  their  journey 
either  a  tepid  bath  or  a  sprinkling,  and  placing 
them  on  a  dish  where  they  can  enjoy  light  and 
air  without  danger  of  draught.  When  first 
planted  in  the  Moss  every  care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  leaves  from  flagging,  and  even  to 
adepts  in  the  art  of  "  mossing,"  this  is  always  an 
anxious  time,  but  your  plants  and  you  soon  begin 
to  understand  each  other,  and  with  the  reward  in 
view  of  being  able  to  carry  your  garden  with  you 
from  room  to  room  and  from  place  to  place,  who 
could  begrudge  any  amount  of  trouble  ?  As 
"  S.  M. "  may  like  to  know  what  plants  I  have  ex- 
perimented on  with  the  best  results,  I  may  add 
that  they  consisted  of  many  kinds  of  Ferns, 
Aralia  Sieboldi,  Japanese  Hyacinths,  Fairy  Eoses 
(these  are  the  gems  of  the  collection).  Primroses, 
Acacia  lophantha,  double  Daisies,  Geraniums,  &c. 
For  striking  Pelargonium  cuttings  nothing  can  be 
more  suitable  or  convenient,  the  plants  being 
made  bushy  and  well  shaped.  In  short,  there 
seems  to  me  no  limit  to  the  cspabilities  of 
Damesnil's  fertilising  Moss,  and  yet  it  rests  with 
one  humble  individual  to  sound  its  praises  !— 
C.  L. 


Fruit  Garden. 


WALL  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  glorious  weather  which  we  have  been  lately 
enjoying  set  in  just  in  time  to  suit  wall  fruit 
trees,  which  showed  plenty  of  bloom-buds,  and 
these  have  opened  strongly,  and  a  large  portion  of 
them  have  set  well.  Therefore  now,  except  any 
very  sharp  frost  or  other  unfavourable  change 
occurs,  there  is  a  certainty  of  a  heavier  crop  this 
season  than  we  have  had  for  many  years  past. 
Apricots  are  unusually  abundant  and  are  now 
swelling  fast ;  therefore,  thinning  will  te  the  next 
operation,  and  if  done  early,  the  fruit  will  be 
acceptable  for  tarts.  For  this  purpose  it  should 
be  steeped  in  hot  water  or  slightly  stewed,  and 
the  water  changed  two  or  three  times,  or  it  is 
apt  to  be  bitter  and  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  The 
first  opened  blossoms  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
seemed  to  have  a  hard  struggle,  but  those  which 
expanded  later  came  in  for  more  sunshine  and  have 
set  well.  All  that  is  wanted  now  is  a  continuance 
of  warm  weather  to  help  it  along.  A  phides  will  soon 
be  making  their  appearance,  and  these  must  be 
watched  for,  as  when  allowed  to  get  a  hold  on  the 
leaves  they  quickly  cause  them  to  curl  and  speedily 
cripple  the  growth.  The  best  way  of  dealing  with 
green  fly  is  to  go  over  the  trees  and  disbud  them, 
taking  out  all  such  shoots  as  can  be  spared  ;  then 
insects  can  be  attacked  successfully.  Some  use 
liquid  insecticides  but  most  of  them  are  dangerous, 
as  when  applied  sufficiently  strong  to  kill  aphides 
they  are  apt  to  injure  the  young  downy  skin  of 
Peaches  and  stop  their  swelling.  I  have  had  them 
suffer  in  this  way  more  than  once.  I  therefore 
prefer  Tobacco  juice  pure  and  simple,  mixed  with 
water  to  the  right  strength.  Tobacco  juice  may 
be  bought  or  made,  the  one  way  of  obtaining  it 
being,  perhaps,  about  as  cheap  as  the  other.  A 
pound  of  Tobacco  will  make  three  gallons  of 
juice  quite  strong,  and  water  may  be  added 
so  as  to  double  the  quantity.  The  plan 
which  we  pursue  is  to  steep  the  Tobacco  in 
boiling  water,  and  after  straining  off  the 
first  lot,  we  put  on  mere  and  squeeze  the  Tobacco 
out.  We  then  put  the  whole  liquor  together ,  when 
it  is  ready  for  use.  The  most  economical  mode  of 
applying  it  is  to  have  a  large  spray  producer, 
which  distributes  it  like  fine  mist,  and  sends  it  in 
amongst  the  leaves  where  the  insects  lurk  in 
greatest  numbers.  Anyone  dexterous  in  theuseof  a 
syringe  may  also  apply  Tobacco  water  without 
much  waste,  but  it  can  only  be  done  through  a  jet 
broken  up  by  the  finger  so  as  to  scatter  the  stream. 
Another  way  of  eradicating  green  fly 
in  the  case  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  is  to  use 
Tobacco  dust,  which  may  be  puffed  on  by  means 


of  a  distributor.  If  this  is  done  while  the  trees 
are  moist  from  night  dew,  it  will  adhere  all  the 
better  and  be  more  effectual,  but  after  being  on  a 
few  hours  it  is  a  good  plan  to  wash  it  off  again. 
This  may  be  done  by  using  a  powerful  syringe  or 
the  garden  engine,  from  either  of  which  a  well- 
directed  stream  may  be  sent,  which  will  not  only 
wash  away  the  Tobacco  dust,  but  rinse  off  the 
aphides  and  leave  the  trees  clean.  Plums  when  set 
may  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  and  also 
Morello  Cherries.  As  to  red  spider,  there  is 
nothing  like  clean  water,  and  plenty  of  it. 
The  great  plague  in  the  case  of  dessert  Cherries  is 
black  fly,  which  takes  a  good  deal  of  killing.  The 
way  in  which  I  have  been  most  successful  in 
dealing  with  this  pest  is  to  dip  the  shoots  in 
rather  strong  Tobacco  water.  This  may  be  done 
easily  aid  quickly  when  they  become  long  and 
before  nailing  them  in.  All  front  growths  on  the 
spurs  should  be  stopped  by  nipping  out  the  points, 
which  will  prevent  fly  on  them  and  cause  a  more 
full  and  free  development  of  the  back  buds,  which 
will  plump  up  and  crowd  round  the  base.  Apricots 
need  treating  in  much  the  same  manner,  but  any 
shoots  at  all  well  situated  should  be  selected  and 
laid  in  to  fill  vacant  spaces  on  the  wall,  as  such 
shoots,  being  so  much  better  situated  than  the 
spurs  as  regards  shelter,  often  fruit  when  the  spurs 
fail.  Apricots  suffer  little  from  insects,  the  only 
pests  that  are  at  all  troublesome  with  them  being 
a  maggot  that  rolls  the  leaf  and  feeds  on  the 
foliage.  Hand-picking  is  the  only  remedy,  or 
rather  a  squeeze  given  by  the  thumb  and  finger, 
which,  as  the  caterpillars  or  maggots  are  soft, 
smashes  them  up.  There  is  one  thing  connected 
with  wall  fruit  trees  to  which  I  would  call  special 
attention,  and  that  is  mulching,  which  is  not 
thought  of  by  many,  and  jet  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  as  it  shades  the  soil,  conserves  the 
moisture,  and  thus  is  of  great  service  to  the  roots, 
which  it  not  only  encourages  nearer  the  surface, 
but  feeds  from  the  washings  rain  or  watering  may 
carry  down.  Trees  so  favoured  are  well  able  to 
swell  and  perfect  their  fruit,  and  not  only  that, 
but  Peaches  and  Nectarines  mulched  seldom  suffer 
from  red  spider,  which  generally  follows  on  the 
heels  of  poverty  and  generally  attacks  trees  in  dis- 
tress. S.  D. 


INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  BORDERS  BEST. 
By  many  the  foliage  made  by  Vines  in  inside 
borders  is  considered  not  so  good  in  substance, 
and  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  red  ,'pider 
than  that  produced  by  Vines  in  outside  borders  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  stone  fruits  the  bloom  is 
thought  to  be  more  liable  to  drop,  or  otherwise 
not  to  swell  off  so  satisfactorily.  This  is  due 
chiefly  to  two  causes.  In  the  first  instance  in- 
side borders  are  made  of  too  light  or  open 
material ;  and  secondly,  they  do  not  get  a  tenth 
part  of  the  water  which  they  require  when  in  full 
growth.  By  way  of  illustration  I  will  just  state 
what  came  under  my  own  observation  a  few  years 
back.  Calling  one  day  on  an  acquaintance  who 
was  a  good  general  gardener,  we  came,  in  going 
through  the  garden,  to  a  good-sized  late  vinery 
three  years  planted.  "These  Vines,"  said  he, 
"  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  they  might  be,  and  I 
am  sure  no  one  could  take  more  pains  in  making 
the  border  than  we  did.  It  contains  a  foot  or 
more  of  good  drainage,  and  is  composed  of  good 
strong  fibrous  loam  and  clean  hme  rubble  in 
equal  parts,  with  a  literal  allowance  of  good 
rotten  manure,  and  a  few  half-inch  bones, 
all  chopped  up  and  mixed  well  together 
in  a  heap  previous  to  use.  The  border  is  3  feet 
deep  and  9  feet  wide,  and  although  the  Vines  have 
made  good  growth  and  large  foliage,  and  produced 
fine  bunches,  the  red  spider  attacks  them  before 
the  Grape  are  finished,  and  they  colour  badly,  yet 
we  keep  up  plenty  of  moisture,  and  have  no  plants 
in  the  house  besides  the  Vines.  Now,in  the  houses 
in  which  the  borders  are  cutside  the  foliage  is 
bright  and  leathery  and  as  clean  as  possible.  This 
is  the  first  inside  border  I  have  had  to  do  with, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  the  last." 

The  Vines  in  this,  as  in  many  similar  cases,  did 
well  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  while  the 


weather  was  cool  and  the  foliage  growing.  The 
moisture  in  the  border  was  then  suflicient,  but 
when  the  foliage  got  full  grown  the  demand  for 
moisture  was  much  greater,  and  the  rapid  evapo- 
ration under  a  powerful  sun  soon  dried  the  border, 
causing  the  foliage  to  lock  bleached  and  thin  and 
to  be  attacked  by  spider.  On  examining  the  border 
it  was  found  to  be  dust-dry,  except  2  inches  or 
H  inches  on  the  surface.  This  is  the  cause  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  failures  that  occur  with  fruit  trees 
in  pots,  as  well  as  in  inside  borders ;  the  waterings 
are  too  far  apart  when  the  trees  are  in  full  leaf 
and  fruit.  A  good  watering  should  be  given  every 
day.  In  my  opinion  borders  both  inside  and  out 
are  a  great  convenience  both  for  Vines  and  stone 
fruit.  In  the  case  of  very  early  Vines,  the  inside 
border  with  2  inches  or  3  inches  of  rotten  manure 
laid  on  the  surface  and  supplied  with  water  at 
85°  starts  the  roots  into  growth  with  the  branches, 
while  in  the  outside  border  the  roots  start  much 
later  and  come  in  to  support  the  Vines  when  the 
demand  on  the  roots  becomes  greatest.  Moreover, 
Vines  that  have  ripened  Grapes  in  the  beginning 
of  April  require  to  be  kept  as  dry  and  cool  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  prsvtnt  them  from  making  a 
second  growth  in  August.  The  inside  border  can 
be  kept  quite  dry,  while  the  roots  in  the  outside 
border  will  supply  the  foliage  and  keep  it  green 
as  long  as  it  need  be,  and  is  the  secret 
of  preventing  a  second  growth.  In  the  late  vinery, 
too,  the  atmosphere  can  be  kept  cool  and  dry, 
while  the  supply  to  the  roots  in  tbe  outside  border 
is  sufficient  to  keep  the  fruit  plump  and  sound.  I 
am  no  believer  in  either  deep  borders  or  old  ones, 
and  therefore  where  there  are  borders  both  in- 
side and  out  it  is  an  advantage,  inasmuch  as 
either  the  one  or  the  other  can  be  renewed  without 
loss  as  regards  the  crop.  In  fact,  it  is  a  gain,  as 
fresh  compost  always  improves  the  colour,  and 
fjood  colour  means  good  flavour. 

Inside  borders  do  not  require  so  much  drainage 
as  outside  ones  do,  nor  jet  as  open  a  compost. 
Where  an  inside  border  has  to  be  constantly  de- 
luged with  water,  its  nutritive  properties  are  soon 
washed  out  of  it.  I  prefer,  for  Vines,  fresh  turf, 
with  the  Grass  cut  short  and  of  a  calcareous 
character  if  it  can  be  got.  It  should  be  chopped 
up  roughly,  and,  in  making  the  border,  beaten 
firmly  with  the  back  of  a  four-pronged  fork.  Suf- 
ficient drainage  should  be  provided  in  all  cases  to 
allow  the  extra  water  torun  off,  and  the  turf,  being 
put  together  fresh,  forms,  as  it  decomposes,  a  mild 
hotbed,  which  gives  vigour  to  the  roots.  In  plant- 
ing young  Vines,  a  4-foot  border  inside  and  4-foct 
outside  give  an  equal  start,  and  3  feet  or  4  feet 
addition  should  te  made  as  required  till  the  border 
is  complete.  In  making  fruit  borders  by  instal- 
ments it  is  a  good  plan  to  face  the  outer  edge 
with  a  row  of  bricks  set  in  fresh  cow  manure 
mixed  to  the  consistency  of  mortar,  by  keeping 
them  moist  during  the  growing  season.  Inside 
the  bricks  will  be  found  a  network  of  roots  ready 
at  once  to  enter  into  a  fresh  additional  width 
when  the  bricks  are  removed.  The  latter  can  be 
used  again  for  Ihe  same  purpose. 

^Vat,n^a!e,  St.  Behns.  James  Smith. 


MILDEW  ON  AaNES. 


My  first  experience  of  mildew  on  Vines  dates 
back  close  upon  thirty  years.  I  have  good  reason 
for  remembering  my  acquaintance  with  it  at  that 
time,  as  I  had  the  misfortune  to  see  one  of  the 
finest  vineries  within  twenty  miles  of  London 
rendered  quite  useless  for  one  season,  not  alto- 
gether from  mildew,  but  from  the  remedies  adopted 
to  destroy  it.  Many  will  remember  that  it  was 
about  that  time  that  mildew  appeared  in  its  most 
virulent  form  in  many  places  at  wide  distances 
apart,  and  all  sorts  of  remedies  were  suggested 
and  tried,  with  very  little  effect.  It  was  so  in  the 
case  I  have  just  mentioned.  Days  and  even  nights 
for  a  time  were  devoted  to  the  application  of  the 
various  remedies  suggested.  Soot  and  sulphur 
were  dusted  on  the  A'ines,  and  sulphur  was  made 
into  a  paste  and  the  stems  were  painted  with  it, 
and  also  the  hot-water  pipes.  Still,  there  was  no 
abatement  of  the  disease  ;  the  condition  of  the 
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Tines,  and  also  tbat  of  tte  crop  on  them,  were 
miserable.  To  understand  the  case  to  which  I 
more  particularly  allude  properly,  it  is  necessary 
to  say  that  the  head  gardener  bad  also  charge  of 
a  rather  large  outside  estate,  so  that  he  was  not 
much  in  the  garden,  the  principal  charge  devolv- 
ing upon  the  second  man,  who,  seeing  that  there 
was  no  possible  means  of  stepping  the  spread  of 
the  mildew,  in  the  absence  of  the  gardener  sent 
to  the  nearest  grocer's  for  seme  stone  brimstone. 
Placing  the  brimstone  in  saucers,  he  put  some 
hot  coals  to  it,  and  placed  the  saucers  on 
the  hot-water  pipes  in  the  frcnt  of  the  house,  and 
shut  it  up  for  the  night  quite  in  ignorance  of  what 
the  result  would  be.  What  that  result  was  it  is 
not  difficult  to  guess,  for  when  the  hcuse  was 
opened  in  the  morning  every  leaf  was  shrivelled 
and  the  berries  locked  as  if  they  had  been  par- 
boiled. As  a  junior  hand,  that  was  my  first  ex- 
perience of  mildew  on  Vines.  Since  that  date  I 
have  had  several  times  to  do  battle  with  this  dis 
agreeable  pest,  and  although  I  would  much  ratter 
remam  in  ignorance  of  its  existence,  I  do  not  look 
Dpon  it  withthe  same  amount  of  dread  as  I  did 
years  ago,  because  experience  has  taught  me  that 
if  remedial  measures  are  taken  in  good  time,  that 
is,  as  soon  as  the  first  spots  of  white  mould  are 
visible,  its  effects  may  be  greatly  mitigated  by  the 
timely  application  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  It  must, 
however,  be  applied  in  the  most  vigorous  manner. 
Every  part  of  the  stem,  the  foot-stalks  of  the 
ieaves,  and  their  under  and  upper  surfaces  must 
be  dusted  and  covered  with  it  by  the  aid  of  a  pro- 
per sulphur  distributor.  When  this  is  done, 
keep  the  air  of  the  lionse  as  dry  as  possible, 
and  allow  the  sulphur  to  remain  on  the  Vines  fcr 
four  or  five  days ;  after  that  time  it  must  be 
washed  off  with  a  syringe  as  clean  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  60.  At  the  time  at  which  the  sulphur  is 
applied  the  fire  must  be  lighted,  especially  at 
night,  to  keep  up  the  temperature  and  to  keep 
the  air  of  the  house  dry.  There  should  also  be  a 
constant  circulation  of  air  in  the  house.  In  deal- 
ing with  mildew,  I  have  found  that  half  measures 
are  useless;  to  be  etfectual,  the  sulphur  applica- 
tion most  be  thoroughly  well  done,  and  when  the 
time  has  comeforitto  be  cleared  off  the  clcarsirg 
must  be  as  effectually  done ;  for,  although  a 
little  sulphur  left  on  the  leaves  will  do  no  harm, 
if  any  is  left  on  the  berries  it  will  disfigure  them 
by  bringing  on  a  kind  of  rust  on  the  skin. 

The  after  management  of  Vines  thus  dealt 
with  should  differ  slightly  from  that  of  others  not 
affected.  In  the  first  place,  the  temperature 
should  be  kept  very  regular,  allowing  G0°  by 
night  and  73°  by  day,  and  to  obtain  this  tempera- 
ture it  may  be  often  necessary  to  light  the  fire. 
If  at  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight  after  the  first 
sulphuring  has  been  washed  off  there  should  be 
another  attack,  the  sulphur  dustirgs  must  be  re- 
peated. The  cause  of  mildew,  under  all  circum- 
stances, is  difficult  to  explain.  Some  tell  us  it  is 
caused  by  the  roots  being  in  a  dry  border; 
others  say  it  is  owirg  to  a  wet  one.  In 
my  own  experience  I  have  found  that  neither  a 
dry  border  nor  a  wet  one  will  make  any  difference, 
for  it  will  go  and  come  just  the  same  under  both 
conditions.  It  is  quite  possible  to  favour  an  at- 
tack of  mildew  by  keeping  a  close,  moist  air  in  the 
house,  but  here  again  all  is  conjecture,  because  I 
feel  satisfied  I  hat  if  this  was  the  only  cause  mildewed 
Vines  would  te  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception, 
for  the  great  body  of  Vine  growers  find  tbat  they 
get  so  much  better  crops  under  the  conditions  that 
are  supposed  to  bring  on  mildew,  that  they  would 
and  do  run  (he  risk  of  inviting  it,  and  they  would 
not  do  this  if  (bey  bad  well-grounded  faith  in  its 
supposed  cause.  Most  of  us  know  what  would  be 
the  result  of  continuing  for  any  length  of  time  a 
dry  arid  atmosphere  in  our  vineries,  and  there- 
fore the  opposite  of  this  course  is  pursued  ;  yet 
there  are  thote  who  would  make  us  believe  that  by 
doing  so  we  are  in  great  danger  of  favouring  an 
attack  of  mildew.  That,  however,  is  r:ot  so,  as 
every-day  practice  in   vineries  clearly  testifies. 

How  to  prevent  mildew  is  a  question  that  may 
very  properly  be  asked,  but  it  is  a  question  which 
it  is  easier  to  ask  than  to  answer.  My  opinion  is 
that  in  places  where  mildew  is  likely  to  occur  we 


should  work  out  a  medium  course  in  the  treatment 
of  both  roots  and  branches.  The  roots  should  not 
be  kept  either  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  and  in  all 
serious  cases  it  is  advisable  to  work  the  internal 
conditions  of  the  house  as  regards  moisture  by 
wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers.  These  useful 
instruments  will  enable  the  cultivator  to  more 
correctly  manage  the  degree  of  moisture  in  the 
air  of  the  house,  and  enable  him  to  avoid  extremes 
either  way.  Careful  ventilation  and  observations 
of  these  instruments  will  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  an  attack  of  mildew. 
The  house  in  which  Vines  are  grown  which  is 
liable  to  periodical  attacks  of  this  pest  should  not 
be  wholly  shut  up  either  night  or  day.  From  the 
time  the  first  leaves  are  developed  until  the  Grapes 
are  ripe  there  should  always  be  a  little  air  left  on 
at  the  top  or  back  sufficient  to  prevent  an  accumu- 
lation of  stagnant  air.  While  there  is  a  slight 
movement  in  the  internal  air  there  is  not  much 
danger  of  there  being  an  excess  of  interral  mois- 
ture, and  a  little  air  admitted  as  suggested  will 
accomplish  this.  J.  C.  C. 


INSIDE  r.  OUTSIDE  VINE  BOEDEES. 
In  reference  to  the  discussion  relating  to  inside  v 
outside  borders,  allow  me  to  relate  an  instance 
that  came  under  my  observation.  In  the  spring 
of  18S1  I  had  occasion  to  examine  the  border  of 
one  of  our  vineries.  It  has  an  inside  border  of 
about  G  feet  in  width  and  an  outside  one  of  18  feet. 
I  first  set  about  examining  the  outside  border.  I 
got  a  three-tined  fork  and  removed  about  10  inches 
or  a  foot  of  soil  when  I  came  to  the  roots,  which 
were  there  in  abundance  and  in  a  healthy 
state.  After  ascertaining  that  the  draitage  was 
right,  and  having  given  the  border  a  gocd  top- 
dressing  of  fresh  material,  I  next  took  in  hand  the 
inside  border.  Having  plenty  of  good  soil  at 
command,  I  cleared  out  all  the  old  material,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  examine  the  roots  minutely.  The 
Vines  bad  been  planted  inside,  the  front  wall 
being  built  on  arches  to  allow  the  roots  to 
ramble  whichever  way  they  liked.  Some  of 
tte  strongest  seemed  to  have  taken  to  the  in- 
side border,  but  all  of  a  sudden — they  ap- 
peared to  have  altered  their  course— turned 
back  and  run  into  the  outside  border.  A  few 
roots,  however,  still  remained  inside,  but  only  a 
few.  Having  brought  as  many  small  roots  inside 
as  I  po.'sihly  could  without  injurirg  ttem,  I  next 
set  about  giving  tbem  fresh  material  that  I  had 
already  in  store  for  them,  consisting  of  loam  from 
an  old  pa-'turein  turves  about  4  inches  thick,  some 
good  rotten  manure  from  the  farmyard,  old  mortar, 
wood-ashc!,  and  a  gocd  quantity  of  half-inch 
bones.  After  all  were  replaced  I  gave  the  whole  a 
good  soaking  of  liquid  manure  to  settle  all  down. 
That  season  stronger  wood  than  hitherto  was  the 
result.  In  1882  and  1883  I  had  stronger  wocd 
still  and  larger  bunches  and  finer  berries.  This 
spring,  on  examining  the  border,  I  found  that  the 
top-dressing  on  the  outside  border  is  a  mass  of 
fine  healthy  roots,  but  in  the  inside  border  roots 
are  not  nearly  so  plentiful.  I  may  add  that  on  one 
half  of  the  inside  border  I  put  a  quantity  of  Thom- 
son s  Vine  manure,  and  I  find  that  roots  are  being 
formed  in  greater  numbers  there  than  in  the  other 
half,  where  none  was  given.  John  Gordon. 
Ernesjiie,  Castlf  Bovglas,  KirlicvillTit^htsttire. 


SSORT  XOTIS.—FBVIT. 

Diseased  Vines  I.J.  C.  C.)— Yoor  Vine  sttma  ap- 
pear to  liave  bpen  gnawed  by  some  insect,  vtry  pro- 
bably by  the  p?ub  of  llie  liKick  vine  w<evil  (Otiorhynchiis 
sulcatus).  but  the  injury  is  by  no  means  recent-  The  stems 
and  rootstock  seem  much  decayed,  pnd  I  iniapine  the  Vines 
have  died  from  other  causes  tlian  the  injunea  of  insects. 
They  appear  to  me  to  have  suffered  from  a  kind  of  canlier. 
— G.  S.  S. 

Top-dressing  fruit  tre-  8.— Toverly  in  (l:e  soil  Is  (he 
cause  of  a  great  man}  evils  to  fuiit  trees,  and  indirectly 
leads  to  (he  attacks  .pf  insect'.  To  go  on  employing  insecti- 
cides «  hen  the  trees  need  food  is  of  no  permanent  benetft. 
A  good  dressing  of  rich  manure  will  be  useful  to  many  an 
old  frnit  tree  at  this  season.  The  surface  of  the  soil,  or 
part  of  it,  should  be  taken  off  and  renewed.  After  the 
tor-drcsFing  has  been  applied  antl  the  weather  brighter 
and  warmer,  liquid  manure  may  now  and  then  be  given.— 
£.  H. 


Garden   Flora. 

PLATE  436. 
ALPINE  ANEMONES    AND    ^THIONEMAS.* 

.Anemones.— Of  the  many  families  of  alpine 
plants  now  cultivated  none  are  more  useful  or 
decorative  than  the  Anemone.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  species  are  eo  easy  of  culture,  that 
there  are  few  garden  soils  in  which  they  will  not 
grow.  Among  the  alpine  species  properly  so 
called,  that  is  these  found  at  elevations,  isj,  frcm 
4000  feet  to  8000  feet,  are  A.  alpina,  baldensis, 
Halleri,  narcissiflora,  ranunculoides,  sulphurea,  and 
vernalis.  Those  which  descend  from  3000  feet  to 
the  sea  coast  are  A.  apennina,  A.  blanda,  A. 
ccronaria  and  its  numerous  varieties,  A.  fulgens, 
A.  pavonina,  A.  nemorosa,  A.  n.  var.  Eobinsoniata, 
A.  stellata,  A.  sylvestris,  A.  Pulsatilla,  A.  palmata 
and  its  white  variety.  The  different  species  of 
Anemones  are  so  well  known,  tbat  I  do  not  pro- 
pose or  think  it  needful  here  to  speak  of  them, 
with  (he  exception  of  cne  or  two  which  may  to 
some  be  little  known.  A.  baldensis  is,  I  believe, 
comparatively  rare  in  gardens,  though  well  worthy 
of  a  place  in  them.  I  have  seen  it  in  its  native 
habitat  at  frcm  7000  feet  to  8000  feet  elevation 
it,  has  white  circular  flowers  a  little  larger  than 
those  of  the  wood  Anemone,  borne  on  sturdy, leafy 
stems  from  2  inches  to  4  inches  in  height.  Grow- 
ing side  by  side  with  this  was  the  beautiful  little 
A.  vernalis,  with  its  silky  blossoms,  bluish  outside 
and  white  within.  These  are  supported  on  liny 
stems  only  an  inch  or  two  high,  which  rise  out  of 
the  midst  of  a  tuft  of  deep  green,  leathery,  lace- 
rated leaves,  only  about  1  inch  in  length.  Ane- 
mone alpina  and  A.  sulphurea,  though  different  in 
colour,  are  looked  upcn  as  the  same  species.  A. 
alpina  has  large  handse me  white  blosscms,  while 
those  of  the  latter  are  pale  sulphur,  though  in 
seme  varieties  I  have  seen  them  bright  jellow.  A 
Halleri  is  similar  in  general  habit  to  A.  Pulsatilla, 
c-!cept  that  the  foliage  is  clothed  with  a  greyish 
white  tcmentum.  The  flowers  are  about  the  same 
size  and  lilac  in  colour.  There  are  two  other 
alpine  species  which  deserve  mention,  viz,  A. 
narcissiflora  and  A.  ranunculoides.  The  former > 
a  herbaceousplant, growsfrom  12 inches  to  1 8  inches 
high,  and  supports  a  cluster  of  erect  white  Nar- 
cissi-like blossoms,  which  are  very  pretty,  and  I 
think  if  grown  in  quantity,  would  be  useful  in  a 
cut  state.  The  other,  A.  rantmculoides,  is  one  of 
the  first  harbingers  of  spring,  flowering  simul- 
tanecusly  with  the  wild  weed  Anemone  (A.  nemo- 
rosa). Its  flowers  are  bright  yellow,  and  a  little 
smaller  than  those  of  the  last  named. 

Culture  and  rosiiioN.- 1  think  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  general  rule  as  regards  the  whole  of  the 
Anemone  family,  that  they  like  a  somewhat  stiff 
loam  ;  at  least  I  prefer  tbat  kind  of  soil  for  them 
even  if  thought  desirable  for  seme  species  to  add  a 
little  sand.  The  only  exception  noticed  by  me  is 
A.  narcissiflora;  where  I  saw  this  plant  so  fine  and 
in  such  vast  quantities,  there  was  a  considerable 
proportion  of  peat  or  vegetable  matterin  the  loam. 
It  also  prefers  a  cool,  shady  position.  A.  palmata 
likewise  appears  to  thrive  best  in  deep  sandy  loam 
and  peat.  A.  vernalis  should  be  placed  in  such  a 
position  that  it  cannot  become  tco  wet  during  the 
winter  months — that  is,  it  may  be  fully  exposed  to 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  provided  the 
wet  does  not  lodge  round  the  crown.    Nearly  the 


*  Drawn  in  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son's  nurfery  at  Yo;k 
by  the  late  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys. 
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whole  of  the  other  species  named  are  suited  for 
general  garden  onltare. 

^THIONEMAS. — These  make  pretty  neat  grow- 
ing rock  plants;  in  fact  they  are  so  essentially 
subjects  for  the  crevices  of  rock  gardens,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  them  healthy  in  so  damp  a 
climate  as  ours  is,  unless  planted  in  this  way  or 
protected  by  means  of  a  glass  frame,  and  even  then 
Ihey  mast  not  be  kept  close,  or  they  would  be 
liable  to  damp  off.  Amongst  them  are  several 
species  well  worthy  of  culture.  M.  grandiflorum  is 
perhaps  the  most  showy  of  the  genus.  I  re- 
member seeing  a  fine  display  of  this  plant  in  the 
Wellington  Road  Nurseries,  St,  John's  Wood  some 
years  ago.  The  plants  were  9  in.  or  12  in.  high, 
hemispherical  in  shape,  and  formed  a  complete 
sheet  of  rosy  pink  flowers.  ^E.  sasatile  is  a  South 
European  specie',  which,  when  well  established, 
forms  handsome  irregular  tufts  with  beads  of 
small  Arabis-like  blossoms.  JE.  pulcbellum  is 
similar  in  general  habit,  but  has  deeper  coloured 
blossoms.  There  is  also  one  from  the  Pyrenees, 
viz ,  iE.  pyrenaicum,  but  it  is  not  worth  growing, 
having  small  dirty  white  flowers.  iE.  coridifolium 
(Iberis  jucunda)  is  a  little  gem ;  it  is  a  miniature 
species  from  the  Lebanon  range.  Its  blossoms  are 
large  and  waxy,  deep  rosy  pink,  and  borne  in 
clusters  on  sturdy  little  stems  about  2  inches  high. 
All  the  species  are  evergreen  ;  the  leaves  are  small 
and  more  or  less  glaucous.  E.  roTTEH. 


SEASONABLE   WORK. 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 

Gaedenias  will  now  be  yielding  an  abundant 
supply  of  their  highly  fragrant  flowers.  We  find 
it  a  good  plan  to  cut  them  before  they  are  fully  ex- 
panded, as  thus  treated  they  keep  their  colour 
longer.  Flowers  that  begin  to  open  early  in  the 
morning  are  fit  to  oat  the  same  day.  It  it  is  de- 
sired to  keep  any  for  a  few  days  they  should  be 
put  into  a  cool,  dark  place  till  wanted.  Where 
the  stock  of  plants  is  large  and  healthy  the  best 
plan  is  to  cut  them  with  stems  snflicient  to  secure 
some  of  their  own  foliage,  than  which  nothing 
with  which  they  can  be  associated  is  so  suitable. 
They  may  be  arranged  effectively  in  a  flat  glass 
dish  in  company  with  buds  of  Madame  Falcot 
Eose,  a  little  fresh  Moss  or  Selaginella  making  a 
nice  groundwork  for  them.  Stephanotis,  which 
will  now  be  coming  on  fast,  may  be  arranged  in  a 
similar  manner  with  the  same  kind  of  Eose, 
or  with  a  pink  or  dark  red  variety  instead.  The 
Flamingo  Plant  (Anthurium  Scherzerianum)  is 
now  expanding  its  showy  spathes,  but  it  is  a  pity 
to  cut  them  except  for  very  special  occasions. 
They  look  best,  perhaps,  when  cut,  arranged  in 
specimen  glasses  with  a  spike  or  two  of  Hoteia 
japonica  and  fronds  of  a  durable  Fern,  such  as  the 
smaller  kinds  of  Davallia.  Spikes  of  either 
Lachenalia  tricolor  or  pendula  we  find  to  be  most 
serviceable,  and  also  very  durable  in  a  cut  state. 
They  associate  well  with  white  Azaleas,  Deutz'a 
gracilis,  and  a  dark  self-coloured  Cineraria.  Lately 
we  have  used  the  same  spikes  in  several  different 
arrangements,  finding  them  to  keep  so  well.  For 
specimen  glasses  Camellias  are  still  doing  excel- 
lent service,  and  trusses  of  Azalea  mollis  make  a 
pleasing  change.  For  entwining  around  the  slender 
stems  of  glass  vases,  or  for  suspending  from  tall 
trumpet  vases  or  epergnes,  an  excellent  subject  is 
just  now  in  perfection,  viz.,  Chorozema  Chandleri, 
than  which  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  conservatory 
climber  is  prettier  at  this  season  of  the  year  We 
have  it  here  festooned  over  an  arch  about  10  feet 
high,  allowing  it  full  freedom  of  growth.  From 
this  plant  we  often  cut  long  sprays  for  the  purposes 
just  named.  For  coat  flowers  or  button-hole  bou- 
quets there  is  now  an  abundance  of  appropriate 
material  from  which  to  select.  Buds  of  Tea-scented 
Koses  are  always  admired,  and  among  the  very  best 


are  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Niphetos,  Madame  Falcot, 
and  Josephine  Malton.  Small  sprays  of  Epacris 
Eclipse  are  also  very  effectivewhennicely  arranged. 
Carnation  Grenadin  is  just  now  becoming  invalu- 
able for  this  kind  of  work. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 
Daphne  indica. — Young  or  medium-sized 
plants  that  have  done  flowering  should  at  once  be 
placed  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  for  if  only 
treated  as  ordinary  greenhouse  stock  the  progress 
they  make  is  slow,  and  the  flowers  they  produce 
small  and  wanting  in  quantity.  As  to  the  amount 
of  pot  room  given,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  a 
medium  course,  for  although  this  Daphne  cannot 
bear  over-potting,  yet  if  the  opposite  extreme  is 
followed,  it  gets  into  a  stunted  condition,  out  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  move  it.  Old  examples  are 
much  benefited  by  the  use  of  weak  manure  water 
at  the  time  when  they  are  making  growth. 

Room  plants — These  are  now  in  such 
general  request  that  sufficient  must  be  provided 
to  meet  the  demand.  In  the  selection  of  varieties, 
particularly  of  such  as  are  grown  for  their  hand- 
some leaves,  it  is  advisable  to  choose  those  that 
are  capable  of  keeping  up  a  healthy  appearance 
under  the  adverse  conditions  by  which  they  will 
be  surrounded.  Amongst  the  species  and  varieties 
that  will  bear  the  atmosphere  of  living  rooms 
where  gas  or  oil  is  burnt  are  fome  of  the  hardier 
kinds  of  Palms,  the  green  and  variegated  forms 
of  Aspidistra,  the  India-rubber  Plant,  and  small- 
growing  green  kinds  of  Dracsena  that  will  thrive 
in  a  greenhouse,  such  as  D.  congesta,  D.  IJneata, 
and  D.  rubra.  The  Aspidistra  may  be  increased 
by  division  of  its  creeping  underground  stems 
now  when  commencing  growth.  The  Palms  are 
raised  from  seed,  but  their  propagation  is  better 
left  to  those  who  raise  them  in  large  numbers. 
Small  plants  beginning  to  show  their  natural 
habit  can  be  kept  in  a  healthy  state  in  very  little 
pots  by  the  use  of  manure  water  through  the 
summer  season  whilst  the  mo^t  active  growth  is 
going  on.  Palms  will  grow  in  almost  any  descrip- 
tion of  soil,  but  where  they  are  to  be  subjected 
to  the  rough  usage  indispensable  from  being 
located  in  rooms,  loam  imparts  more  substance  to 
the  foliage.  The  India-rubber  is  easily  increased 
from  cuttings  made  of  the  young  shoots  with 
some  two  or  three  leaves  each ;  they  will  root  if 
kept  confined  under  a  propagating  glass  either 
with  or  without  heat,  but  where  they  can  have 
warmth  the  rooting  process  will  be  sooner  effected. 
Each  spring  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  stock,  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  gets 
too  large,  ought  to  be  provided.  Amongst  Ferns 
that  will  bear  full  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  of 
a  room  may  be  mentioned  Davallia  canariensis, 
Adiantum  cuneatum,  A.  pubescens,  Pteris  serra- 
lata,  and  some  of  the  crested  forms  of  this  Fern, 
which  attain  a  much  larger  size  than  the  type, 
and  P.  cretica  and  its  variegated  variety.  These, 
if  regularly  supplied  with  water  and  allowed  to 
make  their  growth  in  the  rooms  in  which  they 
are  to  be  kept,  will  produce  fronds  of  a  hard,  en- 
during character,  that  will  last  much  better  than 
those  that  are  grown  in  plant  houses  and  after- 
wards moved  to  the  rooms. 

Pelaegoniums. — Exception  is  often  taken  to 
the  formally-trained  example.^  of  the  large- 
flowered  and  fancy  varieties  of  these  plants  seen 
at  exhibitions,  and  for  ordinary  decorative  pur- 
poses it  is  not  necessary  nor  desirable  to  either 
grow  them  to  the  size  of  exhibition  plants  or 
attempt  the  same  form  of  training.  But  in  other 
matters  the  general  cultivator  will  do  well  to 
adopt  the  treatment  that  the  exhibitors  follow, 
which  is  first  to  induce  the  greatest  amount  of 
root  formation  of  which  the  plants  are  capable, 
and  afterwards  to  sustain  them  by  liberal  stimu- 
lants in  the  shape  of  manure  water  applied  at  the 
right  time,  which  is  when  the  flower-trusses  are 
formed  in  quantity  ;  without  this  the  bloom  will 
be  deficient  in  size,  and  the  foliage  will  be 
wanting  in  the  rich  green  colour  that  adds  so 
much  to  the  general  appearance.  It  the  plants 
have  all  along  been  kept,  as  advised,  through  the 


winter  close  up  to  the  glass,  the  shoots  will  be  so 
stout  and  short-jointed  as  to  require  not  more 
than  half-a-dozen  small  sticks  to  each  to  give  the 
requisite  support.  Many  of  the  newer  varieties 
of  zonal  Pelargoniums  are  alike  remarkable  for 
the  size  of  the  individual  flowers  and  for  the  size 
of  the  trusses,  but  where  the  bloom  is  much  re- 
quired for  cutting  this  is  a  questionable  advantage, 
as  small  bunches  forthcoming  in  quantity  are 
generally  more  useful.  It  ip,  therefore,  well  to 
select  such  kinds  as  will  best  meet  the  purpose 
required.  In  the  case  of  young  stock  propagated 
last  autumn  it  will  be  advisable  to  stop  the  shoots 
sufficiently  often  to  lay  the  foundation  for  bushy 
examples  with  a  view  of  having  them  at  their 
best  towards  the  latter  part  of  summer,  when  the 
ordinary  spring-flowering  plants  are  over. 

Primulas.—  Some  seed  of  these,  if  n»t  already 
sown,  should  at  once  be  put  in,  so  as  to  give  time 
for  the  plants  to  get  large  enough  to  bloom 
strongly  in  the  last  month  of  the  year,  for  if  the 
stock  is  late  and  weak  their  flowering  will  be  pro- 
portionately meagre.  Hardy  Primrose.^,  such  as 
the  different  coloured  varieties  of  P.  cortusoides 
with  P.  japonica,  are  deserving  of  pot  culture 
wherever  there  is  a  greenhouse,  for  when  well 
managed  they  are  beautiful  objects  in  no  way  in- 
ferior to  the  more  generally  grown  Chinese 
varieties.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  get  up  a  stock  ; 
small  plants  procured  at  the  present  season  will, 
if  well  oared  for,  make  strong  examples  before 
the  end  of  summer  that  will  bloom  freely  next 
-■spring-        

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Herbaceous  borders. — All  plants  in  these 
will  now  be  above  ground,  and  therefore  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  digging  and  manuring  have  been 
done  all  vacant  plots  should  be  filled  up  with 
Gladioli,  Hollyhocks,  Campanulas,  Antirrhinums, 
Pentstemons,  Foxgloves, Violas,  Pinks,  Sunflowers, 
Sweet  Peas,  and  other  suitable  annuals.  The  whole 
of  the  border  should  be  lightly  forked  over,  and 
stakes  should  be  Jplaced  to  kinds  liable  to  be  in- 
jured by  winis  or  heavy  rains.  D^-lphiniums, 
Dielytras,  and  the  flower-stems  of  Geums  are 
among  those  that  at  the  present  time  need  sup- 
poit.  Any  bare  spots  near  the  margins  of  borders 
should  be  sown  with  Mignonette,  Virginian  Stccks, 
and  dwarf  Silenes,  or,  as  soon  as  weather  permits, 
be  planted  with  Lobelias,  variegated  Mesembryan- 
themums.  Verbenas,  and  Heliotropes. 

Planting  hardy  bedders.  —  In  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  work  to  be  done  at  the  general 
planting-out  time,  every  kind  of  plant  that  can 
now  be  put  out  should  be  so.  Edgings  and  ground- 
works consisting  of  hardy  Sedums,  Saxifrages, 
and  Cerastiums  are  what  we  are  now  planting  ; 
next  will  come  Violas,  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  the 
hardier  succulents,  and  Golden  Feather  Pyretbrum, 
and  when  these  have  all  been  planted  tie  remain- 
ing vacant  plots  will  be  labelled  and  the  plants  put 
out  as  soon  as  they  can  be  safely  exposed.  Mean- 
while some  of  the  plots  will  have  special  atten- 
tion as  to  soil  ;  those  for  Alternantheras  will  be 
given  a  dressing  of  half  decayed  leaf-mould  and 
horse  droppings ;  plota  for  Calceolarias,  A'iolas, 
Fach-ias,  and  Verbenas  will  receive  an  extra  good 
dressing  of  manure,  and  all  the  plots  will  be 
forked  up  and  left  rough  till  planted  in  order 
that  they  may  be  subjected  to  the  ameliorating 
influences  of  sun  and  wind. 

General  work.  —  Cuttings  of  tender  kinds 
of  bedding  plants  may  still  be  pnt  in,  others  may 
be  potted  off,  and  so  should  seedling  sub-tropical 
plants.  The  earliest  sown  Castor-oils  and  Sola- 
nums  will  now  require  a  shift  into  5-inch  pots  ; 
old  roots  of  Cannas  mast  be  divided,  potted,  and 
placed  in  warmth,  and  in  order  to  make  room  for 
these  gradually  remove  from  the  pits  all  the  kinds 
that  will  stand  a  degree  or  two  of  frost.  Tuberous 
Begonias  should  now  be  started  into  growth. 
Plant  them  in  boxes,  placing  the  tubers  about  3 
inchts  apart.  The  soil  should  be  at  least  half  leaf- 
mould  ;  they  will  then  transplant  with  abundance 
of  fibres.  Seedlings  of  the  present  year  to  be  of 
much  service  during  the  coming  summer  will  still 
need  all  the  heat  that  can  be  afforded  them,  and 
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about  the  middle  of  May  tbey  may  be  removed  to 
cooler  quarters.  Our  ezperieuce  in  the  use  of  the 
current  year's  seedlings  of  these  plants  is  such, 
that  to  any  who  may  be  depending  on  plants  of 
that  age  we  would  say,  "  Don't.''  Be  content  to 
wait  another  year,  and  in  the  meantime  grow  on 
the  seedlings  as  vigorously  as  possible  ;  the  tubers 
will  then  be  in  good  order  for  next  summer's 
arrangements.  Tubers  or  roots  of  every  other 
kind  should  also  now  be  taken  out  of  Iheir  winter 
quarters,  and  l^e  placed  in  pits  to  start  theni 
steadily  into  growth.  In  the  open  air  the  most 
pressing  duties  are  the  completion  of  pruning 
shrubs  and  hedges,  and  the  placing  of  supports  to 
and  mulching  the  roots  of  recently  moved  trees, 
an  operation  which  thestill  continued  cold  weather 
renders  necessary.  Newly-sown  lawns  should  be 
frequently  rolled,  and  if  neatness  be  valued,  do 
not  neglect  to  mow,  and  also  to  dress  with  soot  or 
wood-ashes  any  portions  of  the  turf  that  have  a 
Bickly  hue. 

ORCHIDS. 

East  India  house.  —  During  the  last  few 
days  the  sun's  rays  have  been  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  injure  plants  exposed  to  them ;  but  the 
careful  cultivator,  while  he  does  not  shade  too 
much,  will  doubtless  have  prevented  such  an 
occurrence.  Some  Orchids  will  stand  sunshine 
better  than  others ;  consequently  they  must  be 
arranged  according  to  their  requirements  in  this 
respect.  ■\'anda  teres  and  '\'.  Hookeia;  do  not  yet 
require  shading.  All  the  deciduous  Dendrobiums 
do  well,  at  least  such  as  require  a  high  temperature 
in  the  lightest  part  of  the  house.  The  evergreen 
species,  too,  of  the  D.  thyrsiflorum  type,  after 
having  been  rested  in  a  cool  temperature,  should 
be  placed  in  the  cool  end  of  this  house,  i  e.,  if  a 
Cattleya  bouse  temperature  is  not  available.  Cypri- 
pediums  must  be  placed  in  a  rather  shady  posi- 
tion, as  some  of  them  are  easily  injured  by  sun- 
shine. "VVe  have  had  the  leaves  of  C.  'Veitchi 
(superbiens)  injured  even  under  the  shading. 
Last  season  a  number  of  seedlings  between  that 
kind  and  C  villosum  placed  amongst  other  hybrids, 
although  shaded  with  a  thick  blind,  were  injured, 
while  the  others  were  untouched.  The  whole  of 
the  Phalasnopsids  must  be  on  the  shady  side  of 
the  house.  Angrajcums,  too,  do  not  succeed  on  the 
sunny  side.  We  had  a  plant  of  A.  articulatum 
which  was  doing  well  at  a  distance  from  the  glass  ; 
thinking  to  get  better  growth,  it  was  suspended 
about  18  inches  from  the  roof,  when  it  ceased  to 
do  well.  It  has  been  placed  in  its  old  position, 
and  is  slowly  recovering.  All  plants  making 
growth  must  be  freely  supplied  with  water. 

Cattleya  house.  —  Watering  and  shading 
must  now  receive  special  attention.  The  leaves  of 
Cattleyas  seem  to  absorb  heat  very  rapidly ;  if 
touched  by  the  hand  after  the  sun  has  shone  upon 
them  in  the  morning  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  they  will  be  found  to  feel  quite  warm,  and 
if  they  were  to  be  exposed  for  some  time  longer 
they  would  certainly  be  hurt,  even  if  they  did  not 
show  the  injury  immediately.  We  keep  our  ther- 
mometer in  a  partially  shaded  part  of  the  house, 
and  when  it  has  risen  about  5°  by  means  of  sun 
heat  the  blinds  are  let  down.  If  the  day  should 
be  sunny  with  few  clouds  they  are  left  on  until 
the  sun  has  passed  so  far  to  the  westward  that  no 
harm  will  be  done,  but  we  like  to  have  sufficient 
of  his  parting  rays  to  again  raise  the  temperature 
a  little.  Then  as  to  watering.  If  such  Orchids  as 
Cattleya  Jlossins  are  examined,  a  mass  of  fine 
healthy  roots  will  be  found  pushing  out  from  the 
base  of  the  last-formed  pseudo-bulbs  ;  they  are 
mostly  above  the  surface  of  the  potting  material 
and  it  is  best  to  let  them  alone.  We  have  krown 
lumps  of  peat,  &c  ,  to  be  put  over  them  to  induce 
them  to  root  into  them,  but  it  is  better  not  to  do 
so  ;  they  will  run  along  a  little  on  the  surface  and 
then  push  downwards.  All  plants  that  are  doing 
this  should  be  well  supplied  with  water,  and  a 
moist  atmosphere  is  also  very  desirable.  Odonto- 
glossums,  such  as  O.  vexillarinm  and  0.  Eoezli, 
are  pushing  new  roots  freely  from  the  base  of  the 
growing  bulbs,  and  also  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  water.    0.  citrosmum  is  now  starting 


freely  into  growth  and  showing  its  flower-spikes, 
from  which  slugs  must  be  kept ;  if  these  pests  are 
numerous  the  young  spikes  must  be  protected  by 
means  of  cotton  wadding.  O.  grande  and  O.  In- 
sleayi,  both  autumn-flowering  species,  should  be 
kept  rather  dry  at  the  roots;  indeed,  it  is  best  net 
to  water  them  until  it  is  seen  that  the  compost  is 
quite  dry.  We  have  tried  these  two  species  in  the 
cool  house,  but  they  did  not  succeed ;  they  are 
now  doing  much  better  in  the  Cattleya  house; 
still,  we  have  seen  them  do  well  with  cool  Orchids. 
Evaporating  troughs  should  now  be  kept  filled 
with  water,  and  the  house  ought  to  be  damped 
twice  daily. 

Cool  house.— Many  have  their  Odontoglos- 
sams  and  Masdevallias  placed  in  a  lean-to  bouse 
facing  the  north  ;  in  that  case  but  little  shading 
will  be  required  until  the  sun  gets  round  on  after- 
noons of  sunny  days,  when  it  may  be  necessary  to 
shade  for  an  hour  or  so.  If  the  house  is  exposed, 
say  a  span-roofed  one  running  north  and  south, 
the  shading  will  have  to  be  let  down  very  soon 
after  7  a.m.  on  the  east  side,  and  that  on  the  west 
side  about  two  hours  later.  Nearly  all  the  plants 
in  this  house  will  require  very  considerable  sup- 
plies of  water;  they  seem  to  do  best  when  the 
yphagnum  on  the  surface  is  growing  freely.  No 
rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  quantity  of  water 
to  be  given,  or  how  often  it  ^hould  be  applied. 
Plants  that  are  established  and  that  have  well 
filled  their  pots  with  roots  will  require  it  much 
oftener  than  newly  potted  ones,  and  much,  too,  will 
depend  upon  the  form  and  position  of  the  house. 
One  advantage  of  a  lean-to  facing  the  north  is 
that  the  plants  neither  require  so^  much  water  nor 
so  much  attention  as  those  in  a  different  aspect. 
Any  Orchids  that  have  been  wintered  in  the 
warmer  house  may  now  be  removed  to  this  one. 
If  the  temperature  of  the  two  houses  vary  to  the 
extent  of  say  10°,  it  would  be  well  to  increase 
that  of  the  cool  house  say  5°,  in  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  plants  newly  placed  in  it  half 
way.  Our  experience  in  exhibiting,  as  well  as  in 
shifting  plants  from  one  house  to  another,  has 
taught  us  that  the  fewer  changes  Orchids  are 
exposed  to  the  better,  and  cool  Orchids  are  quite 
as  likely  to  suffer  as  those  from  the  East  India 
house.  We  had  about  thirty  Orchids  in  fiower 
which  were  left  at  an  exhibition  last  year  for  a 
week,  many  of  them  from  an  East  Indian  tem]:)era- 
ture,  and  none  of  them  suffered  except  the  Mas- 
devallias, most  of  which  lost  their  leaves.  The 
temperature  of  the  house  falls  now  to  about  .50° 
at  night,  seldom  lower,  even  with  the  ventilators 
open  a  little  all  night. 


PROPAGATING. 

Selaginellas. — The  propagation  of  these  is 
generally  regarded  as  but  a  simple  matter,  which 
is  indeed  true  as  regards  the  majority  of  them, 
but  there  are  a  few  that  are  rather  difficult  to 
increase.  All  the  creeping  kinds  may  be  divided  to 
any  extent  desired,  and  the  more  woody  ones,  such 
as  africana,  Wallichi,  Lobbi,  and  Wildenowi,may 
be  broken  up  and  separated  into  as  many  pieces 
as  have  roots  attached  to  them.  Cuttings  of  the 
branches,  too,  of  these  large  growing  kinds  may 
be  put  in,  and  if  kept  moist  and  close  for  a 
time  soon  root.  Difficulty  is  often  experienced, 
however,  with  the  propagation  of  those  Fern-like 
kinds  in  which  the  young  fronds  are  unfolded 
from  a  single  crown,  and  which,  therefore,  do  not 
admit  of  division.  Concerning  this  latter  class,  of 
which  involvens  and  paradoxa  may  be  cited  as 
examples,  cut  off  some  of  the  fronds,  and  lay 
them  on  the  surface  of  well  drained  pots  or  pans 
filled  with  light  sandy  soil,  securing  them  in  their 
positions  with  small  pegs,  in  order  that  the  un- 
dersides of  the  fronds  may  press  on  the  soil ; 
then  place  them  in  a  close  case,  and  keep  them 
moist.  Atmospheric  moisture  alone  will  keep  the 
fronds  fresh,  when  after  a  time  buds  will  be  de- 
veloped on  various  parts  of  their  upper  surface  ; 
from  the«e  roots  will  descend,  and  thus  young 
plants  will  be  formed,  which  when  large  enough 
must  be  pricked  off.  Besides  this,  Selaginellas 
may  be  raised  from  spores,  which  in  the  majority 


of  cases  are  freely  produced.  These  spores  should 
be  sown  and  treated  in  every  way  the  same  as 
those  of  Ferns. 

Stove  plants,  such  as  Dipladenias,  Francis- 
ceas,  Stephanotis,  Eondeletias,  Gardenias,  and 
others,  may  now  be  struck  from  cuttings  made  of 
the  joung  shoots;  tbey  must  not  be  allowed  to 
flag,  and  therefore  it  is  test  to  cut  off  but  a  few  at 
a  time.  After  inserting  them,  give  them  a  good 
watering  and  keep  them  close  and  shaded.  That 
useful  Palm,  Ehapis  fiabelliformis,  may  now  be 
increased  by  division.  With  a  little  care  the  old 
plant  may  be  turned  out  of  its  pot  and  the  suckers 
lemoved,  repotting  the  plant.  In  taking  off  the 
suckers  make  sure  that  roots  are  attached  to  them 
before  separating  them.  Use  good,  loamy  soil, 
with  a  slight  admixture  of  sand,  put  them  in  as 
small  pots  as  possible,  and  plunge  them  in  a 
gentle  hotbed. 

TuBEKOus  Begonias  will  now  require  pricking 
off  in  pots  or  pans  of  good  light  soil — that  is  to 
say,  seedlings  of  them,  while  tubers  started  a 
month  ago  will  in  many  cases  have  grown  suffi- 
ciently long  for  the  tops  to  be  taken  as  cuttings 
if  required.  When  put  in  keep  them  close  and 
shaded,  but  do  not  over-water  tbem,  as  they  are 
somewhat  liable  to  damp.  The  useful  double 
Matricaria  inodora  is  rather  difficult  to  winter, 
but  those  that  survive,  turned  out  of  their  pots 
now  and  divided  into  as  many  pieces  as  possible, 
will  soon  yield  a  good  stock  if  placed  in  a  cold 
frame,  where  they  grow  away  freely. 


FRUIT. 

Hakdy  feuit. — If  not  already  done.  Figs  may 
now  be  pruned  and  nailed  or  tied  to  the  walls, 
care  being  observed  that  a  space  is  not  left  to 
admit  of  a  current  of  air  behind  the  shoots.  As 
we  have  before  observed,  pruning  should  simply 
consist  of  thinning  out  the  shoots  and  arranging 
the  past  year's  growths,  so  as  to  have  an  even 
spread  of  well-ripened  shoots,  studded  with  embryo 
fruit,  all  over  the  space  allotted  to  the  tree,  and 
as  all  the  fruit  of  any  value  will  be  found  near 
the  points  of  the  shoots,  the  latter  should  never 
be  shortened  at  the  spring  pruning  unless  young 
breaks  are  wanted  to  fill  up  vacancies.  Apricots 
bloomed  very  strongly,  but  not  so  early  as  we  at 
one  time  anticipated.  Where  broad  coping  boards 
and  heavy  coverings  have  been  used,  a  little  judi- 
cious management  in  their  removal  will  be  neces- 
sary. The  boards  will,  of  course,  remain  for  some 
time  longer,  but  the  canvas  must  be  taken  off 
every  day  and  put  back  at  night  on  the  approach 
of  danger.  Disbud  gross  shoots  and  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  the  active  little  grubs,  whose  where- 
about is  easily  detected  by  the  rolled-up  appear- 
ance of  the  points  of  the  yourg  shoots.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  will  require  constant  attention  to 
keep  them  from  aphides  until  it  is  safe  to  apply 
the  usual  dressing.  Already  Tea  Roses  en  open 
walls  are  teeming  with  green  fly,  and  unless  the 
wise  precaution  of  winter  dressing  the  trees  and 
walls  with  some  insecticide  has  been  observed. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  will  soon  be  affected. 
Avoid  the  use  of  dangerous  insecticides  until  their 
strength  has  been  properly  tested. 

CucuMEEES. —  With  increased  daylight  and 
sun-heat  these  hard-worked  and  often  abused 
subjects  will  now  take  heavy  supplies  of  generous 
liquid,  particularly  where  the  roots  are  in  pots 
and  the  plants  have  been  in  bearing  since  the  end 
of  the  past  year.  Good  syringings  overhead  after 
the  house  is  closed  will  also  play  an  important 
part  in  keeping  the  foliage  clean  and  healthy,  as 
old  plants  in  hot- water  pits  are  sure  to  get  more  or 
less  infested  with  spider,  and  it  is  only  by  constant 
application  that  this  troublesome  insect  can  be 
kept  in  check.  From  this  time  forward  healthy 
plants  will  make  rapid  growth,  and  the  usual 
stopping  and  dressing  will  require  attention  at 
least  twice  a  week,  as  nothing  more  quickly  resents 
neglect  or  suffers  more  from  the  handling  and 
pulling  about  which  invariably  follows  neglect. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  old  plants  show  signs 
of  faltering  under  bright  sunshine,  and  require 
shading  more  or  less  every  day     When  this  is  the 
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case,  make  speedy  examination  of  the  roots,  remove 
all  old  manurial  top-dressings  and  inert  soil,  dust 
with  quicklime, orwater with  limewater  to  destroy 
worms,  frequently  the  cause  of  the  micchief,  and 
top-dress  with  fresh  turfy  loam,  charcoal,  or  old 
lime  rubble.  Renovate  the  bottom  heat,  and  when 
fresh  root  action  sets  in  feed  with  clarified  liquid, 
but  avoid  the  use  of  manure  as  a  top-dressing. 
Damp  the  floors  and  walls  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  Syringe  the  foliage  overhead  about  3  p.m 
when  fine,  and  close  with  eun-heat,  which  will  run 
the  house  up  to  90°.  Maintain  a  good  heat  in 
manure  pits  and  frames.  Train  and  peg  out  the 
growths,  add  large  stumps  of  turf  and  pieces  of 
charcoal  to  the  hills  as  the  roots  appear,  and  still 
be  very  careful  in  the  application  of  water  to  the 
foliage,  as  the  nights  are  very  cold,  and  sudden 
depressions  when  the  leaves  are  wet  very  often 
produce  mildew.  Sow  a  few  seeds  at  short  in- 
tervals, for  succession,  and  throw  away  all  surplus 
plants  before  they  become  infested  with  spider. 

Pines. — When  the  flowering  process  is  over, 
the  early  batch  of  Queens  will  derive  great  benefit 
from  a  light  dewing  over  with  the  syringe  after 
the  house  is  closed  for  the  day,  care  being  ob- 
served that  the  quantity  of  water  used  is  not 
sufficient  to  concentrate  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
and  saturate  the  soil  about  the  collars  of  the 
plants.  Examine  the  plants  once  a  week,  and, 
while  avoiding  indiscriminate  watering,  see  that 
those  actually  requiring  it  do  not  suffer.  If  they 
are  not  over-potted  and  roots  are  plentiful,  give 
warm  clarified  liquid  in  a  diluted  form  and  weak 
guano  water  alternately,  and  produce  a  stimu- 
lating atmosphere  by  sprinkling  paths  and  drying 
surfaces  with  the  same  when  the  ventilators  are 
closed  for  the  day.  Ventilation  through  the 
months  of  April  and  May  (two  uncertain  months) 
will  require  constant  vigilance,  otherwise  sudden 
external  changes  will  cause  great  fluctuations,  at 
all  times  injurious  to  plants  which  have  been 
kept  at  a  high  temperature  through  more  than 
half  the  winter.  The  safest  and  best  course  to 
follow  is  to  keep  a  good  heat  in  the  bed,  which 
will  always  prevent  sudden  depressions,  to  .shut 
off  fire  heat  early,  and  to  give  snflicient  air  to 
draw  moisture  off  the  foliage  before  the  sun  strikes 
the  roof  of  the  house  on  bright  mornings.  If  the 
latter  is  glazed  with  large  squares  of  glass,  a  very 
thin  shading  for  two  or  three  hours  each  day  may 
be  necessary,  until  the  still  tender  foliage  becomes 
firmer  and  better  able  to  stand  bright  weather,  but, 
the  roots  being  right,  its  continuance  will  not  be 
needed.  The  old-fashioned  practice  of  driving  the 
fires  to  maintain  a  given  temperature  throughout 
all  weathers  having  been  given  up,  6.5°  to  70°  at 
night  and  80°  to  85°  by  day,  with  a  bottom-heat  of 
83°  to  90°,  will  suit  Pines  in  every  stage  after  they 
are  started  into  fruit,  and  successions  will  do  very 
well  under  an  all-round  reduction  of  5°.  If  extra 
stock  is  not  wanted,  do  not  let  fruiting  plants 
carry  more  than  once  sucker  each.  Remove  all 
gills  from  the  stems  at  the  base  of  the  fruit,  and 
secure  the  latter  in  an  upright  position  by  placing 
two  sticks  to  each  plant  and  passing  bands  of  mat- 
ting above  and  below  the  fruit. 

Melons. — Keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
in  which  early  Melons  are  setting  their  fruit  mo- 
derately dry  with  a  circulation  of  air ;  fertilise  all 
blossoms  on  fine  days,  and  give  very  little  water 
to  the  roots  until  a  good  set  has  been  secured. 
With  pot  plants  this  is  not  difficult,  as  the  most 
troublesome  setters  can  be  brought  into  subjec- 
tion by  the  application  of  bottom-heat  and  with- 
holding water  from  the  roots.  As  soon  as  the 
fruit  begins  to  swell,  syringing  may  be  resumed 
to  keep  them  free  from  spider ;  but  water  must  be 
sparingly  given  at  first,  as  a  flush  before  the  fruit 
attains  the  size  of  Walnuts  would  most  likely 
cause  it  to  turn  yellow  and  go  off.  If  the  com- 
post— stiff  calcareous  loam  and  bone  dust — is  dry 
and  in  a  fi  t  state  for  use  as  a  top-dressing,  see  that 
it  is  made  as  warm  as  the  soil  in  which  the  plants 
are  grown  before  it  touches  the  stems,  and  guard 
against  injuring  them  in  its  application,  as  canker 
is  often  brought  on  by  undue  pressure  or  the  use 
of  cold  materials.  As  soon  as  the  roots  have  taken 
to  the  top-dressing  apply  warm  stimulating  liquid 
as  often  as   the   plants  can  take   it.     Keep  the 


bottom-heat  at  85°,  syringe  at  80°  on  fine  after- 
noons, and  run  up  5°  to  10°  after  closing.  Give  a 
little  front  air  at  the  close  of  the  day,  and  let  the 
night  heat  range  about  70°. 

Thin  out  and  train  the  laterals  on  succession 
plants,  pinch  the  points  of  leaders  where  they 
have  covered  two-thirds  of  the  trellis,  and  induce 
a  firm  wiry  growth  by  giving  plenty  of  heat  and 
air  through  the  early  part  of  the  day.  Make  fresh 
sowings  for  succession  and  for  planting  in  pits 
and  frames  after  Potatoes  and  other  forced  vege- 
tables are  cleared  away.  Hardy  kinds  like  Gol- 
den Gem  answer  best  for  this  culture.  In  pits 
and  frames  keep  up  a  bottom-heat  of  85°  by 
means  of  linings  and  cover  the  glass  at  night 
Earth  up  with  fresh  friable  loam  as  the  roots  re- 
quire it,  using  lumps  of  charcoal  or  broken  brick 
to  keep  the  soil  away  from  the  stems  of  the 
plants.  Avoid  wetting  the  foliage  until  the 
weather  becomes  warmer,  as  moisture  is  generally 
abundant  where  fermenting  material  is  used  as  a 
heat-producing  agent. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Now  is  a  capital  time  for  sowing  a  good  quantity 
of  Peas.  We  generally  form  miniature  Celery 
trenches  for  their  reception,  and  earth  up  by 
cutting  down  the  sides  of  the  trench.  When  earthed 
they  become  level  with  the  rest  of  the  ground. 
Our  special  variety  is  Laxton's  Standard,  a  really 
good  bearer  and  otherwise  excellent  Pea  ;  but  we 
have  many  more  that  are  perhaps  equal  to  it.  Pride 
of  the  Market  and  Stratagem  are  both  good  where 
6-foot  stakes  and  plenty  of  room  is  no  object ; 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  are  likewise  two  grand 
varieties.    Broad  Beans  have  now  become  an  in- 


should  never  be  made  into  hay,  but  fed  off  closely, 
as  is  just  now  being  done  by  ewes  and  lambs. 
Orchards  or  fruit  gardens  dug  up  roughly  in  win- 
ter should  now  have  the  soil  made  fine  by  means 
of  prong  hoes.  Strawberry  beds  must  be  divested 
of  weeds  and  heavily  mulched  with  fresh  stable 
manure,  the  good  properties  of  which  will  get 
washed  down  to  the  roots  by  rain,  and  thus  sti- 
mulate growth  and  form  a  clean,  dry  bed  for  the 
fruit  to  rest  upon.  Birds  must  be  kept  off  fruit 
buds  either  by  powder  and  shot  or  some  other 
means,  for  if  allowed  undisturbed  access  to  trees 
and  bushes  but  little  fruit  will  come  to  maturity. 
Sparrows  are  especially  troublesome  to  Goose- 
berries, and  bullfinches  to  Plums,  Cherries,  and 
Apples.  In  young  plantations  recently  planted 
the  work  of  putting  in  a  row  of  Potatoes 
will  now  need  attention ;  a  furrow  made  with  a 
plough  and  the  sets  laid  in  answers  well.  Potatoes 
and  fruit  do  well  together  for  the  first  year  or  two 
after  planting. 


Kitchen   Garden. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  BRIDGES. 

These  should  form  part  of  the  tools  belonging  to 
all  carefully  worked  kitchen  gardens.  The  edg- 
ings which  surround  the  vegetable  quarters,  no 
matter  whether  they  be  boxwood,  stone,  tile,  or 
wood,  cannot  be  wheeled  over  with  impunity,  and 
all  who  study  economy  and  neat  appearance  in 
their  gardens  would  not  tolerate  dilapidated  edg- 
ings. Where  much  wheeling  has  to  be  done  odd 
pieces  of  board  or  any  kind  of  makeshifts  are  never 
satisfactory.      Small  bridges  made  specially  for 


Fig.  2,  bridge  made  0/  boards. 


dispensable  vegetable;  eaten  when  about  the  size 
of  large  Peas,  they  are  both  delicate  and  delicious. 
Green  Windsor  and  Mazagan  are  as  yet  the  best ; 
they  are  so  easily  satisfied  that  they  will  succeed 
almost  anywhere  provided  the  soil  is  rich.  Stretch 
the  line  on  the  ground  proposed  to  be  planted,  and 
dibble  the  seed  in  on  each  side  of  it  at  from  6 
inches  to  9  inches  apart.  Keep  the  hoe  well  at 
work  amongst  Lettuces  and  Cabbages,  and,  in  fact, 
amongst  all  growing  crops. 


MARKET  FRUIT  GARDENS. 
Gkapting  is  now  an  important  operation.  By 
means  of  crown  or  rind  grafting.  Apples,  Pears, 
and  Plums  are  converted  from  unsatisfactory  trees 
into  fruitful  and  profitable  ones.  Top-dressing  trees 
recently  planted  must  no  longer  be  delayed  ;  it  is 
the  drought  in  spring  before  the  roots  get  esta- 
blished that  is  so  much  to  be  dreaded.  Last  season 
a  large  quantity  of  Cob  Nuts  and  Filberts  were 
planted  late  on  a  south  slope,  and  a  severe  drought 
followed.  The  greater  portion  of  these  bushes  had 
each  about  a  barrowful  of  manure  spread  over 
their  roots,  and  amongst  them  not  one  failed, 
whilst  of  some  left  bare  nearly  half  died,  and  the 
rest  only  just  kept  alive,  but  made  no  growth  like 
those  that  were  mulched.  Orchards  on  Grass,  to 
which  farmyard  manure  was  applied  during  the 
winter,  will  now  need  bush  harrowing  and  rolling, 
at  the  same  time  picking  off  stones  and  forking 
up  Docks.  Thistles,   or  Nettles.    Orchard  Grass 


the  purpose  are  best,  and  should  always  be  used. 
Of  these  we  have  two  in  use,  both  good.  Fig.  1 
is  sawn  out  of  a  solid  block  of  wood,  and  then  a 
little  archway  is  cut  out  in  the  centre  sufficiently 
large  to  clear  the  edgings.  This  is  rather  heavy 
and  for  some  might  be  too  expensive,  but  Fig.  2 
will  meet  all  cases.  It  consists  of  two  boards 
each  about  2  feet  long  nailed  to  a  cross-piece  in 
the  centre ;  other  two  pieces  are  then  nailed  across 
to  hold  it  up  about  G  inches  so  as  to  form  a  pro- 
tection to  the  edgings.  The  boards  may  be  about 
1  foot  or  more  in  width  and  anyone  who  can  use 
a  hammer  and  a  saw  may  make  such  a  bridge. 
With  one  or  two  of  either  kind  in  a  garden  no 
edgings  need  ever  be  injured  let  the  amount  of 
wheeling  over  them  be  ever  so  great. 

Marram.  J.  MuiR. 

Preaervin?  Asparagus. — It  is  stated  in  a 
German  paper  that  Asparagus  may  be  preserved 
in  a  perfectly  fresh  condition  throughout  the  year. 
When  cut  it  is  carefully  wiped  and  the  butt  end 
dried  ;  then  it  is  placed  in  a  tub,  the  bottom  of 
which  has  previously  been  covered  with  3  inches  of 
dry  bran  with  which  a  little  salt  has  been  mixed. 
The  tub  is  filled  by  placing  alternate  layers  of 
Asparagus  and  of  bran  and  salt  in  mixture  about 
6  inches  thick.  The  tub  is  then  closed  by  placing 
on  the  topmost  layer  of  bran  a  large  plateful  of 
melted  suet  which  has  been  allowed  to  partially 
cool.  If  stored  in  a  dry  place  and  kept  from 
frost,  Asparagus  thus  treated  will  keep  perfectly 
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fresh  for  a  year.  When  a  barrel  is  opened  the 
whole  of  the  contents  must  be  at  once  used,  and, 
therefore,  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  recep- 
tacle should  be  of  small  dimensions.— J.  C.  B. 

ParafBn  casks  for  covering  Seakale. — 

Those  who,  like  myself,  have  paraflin  casks  at 
command, and  a  brisk  demand  for  Seakale.may  use 
them  as  follows :  Plant  six  crowns  instead  of  three 
in  groups  4  feet  apart,  to  be  covered  when  required 
with  the  casks.  Before  using  the  latter  they  must  be 
burned  out,  scrubbed,  and  sawn  through  the  middle, 
the  ends  being  taken  out  carefully  to  form  lids. 
From  under  these  casks  I  have  cut  (the  second 
year  after  planting)  from  6  lbs.  to  8  lbs.  of  good 
stout  Kale  from  one  group.  I  cover  only  with  Oak 
leaves  except  in  case  of  severe  weather,  when  a 
layer  of  stable  manure  is  laid  on  the  top  to  assist 
in  keeping  up  the  temperature. — Daniel  Habkis, 
Mvnstead,  Godalmliig. 

D.indelloil. — Where  salads  sre  in  daily  re- 
quest, blanched  Dardelion  leaves  will  be  fourd 
useful  for  cutting  up  with  the  other  ingredients, 
especially  when  blanched  Endive  is  scarce.  Many 
eat  the  young  leaves  of  Dandelion  when  green 
and  tender  between  thin  slices  of  bread  and 
butter.  Seeds  of  it  may  either  be  sown,  or  crowns 
may  be  taken  up,  planted  in  rows  9  inches  apait, 
and  4  inches  from  plant  to  plant ;  or  cuttings  may 
be  made  of  the  young  roots,  choosing  the  strongest 
for  the  purpose.  Cut  them  into  lengths  of  from 
6  inches  to  9  inches,  and  plant  them  in  rows  the 
same  as  crowns.  If  grown  in  the  garden,  care 
must  be  taken  to  cut  off  all  flower-stems  as  they 
appear,  in  order  to  prevent  the  dispersion  of  the 
feeds.  During  November  lift  the  roots  and  store 
them  in  a  cellar,  covering  them  with  sand.  A  few 
may  be  potted  and  put  into  a  warm,  dark  place, 
fo  that  the  leaves  may  get  perfectly  blanched 
before  using  them.  During  summer  they  may  be 
blanched  by  covering  the  crowns  in  the  rows  with 
boxes  or  flower-pots.  The  broad-leaved  variety 
will  be  found  more  productive  and  better  than  the 
common  kind.— Wm.  Chkistison. 

Trial  of  Kidney  Beans.— On  February  IS 
we  sowed  in  pots  quantities  of  Jeflieries'  July  Bur- 
prise,  Cooling's  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Osborn's  Forcirg, 
and  Canadian  Wonder,  and  thtir  order  of  meric  is 
according  to  the  way  in  which  their  names  stand. 
July  Surprise  is  quite  new.  Its  fecd.s  are  very 
small  and  pure  white  in  colour.  The  plants  grow 
about  18  inches  high,  have  peculiar-looking  very 
dark  green  leaves,  and  the  pods  produced  are 
abundant ;  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  stems  are  one 
mass  of  them.  They  are  from  4  inches  to  0  inches 
in  length,  narrow  and  excellent,  and  in  point  of 
earlinessthis  Bean  has  surpassed  all  its  competitors. 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  a  capital  variety,  being  only  a 
little  later  than  the  preceding,  and  almost  as  pro- 
li8c,  but  it  is  more  luxuriant  in  growth,  which  is 
a  slight  drawback  under  glass  culture.  The  pods 
acquire  a  good  size,  are  light  green  in  colour,  and, 
in  short,  it  is  a  variety  which  merits  attention. 
Osborn's  Forcing,  I  fear,  is  falling  into  the  back- 
ground, as  it  is  not  so  early  by  ten  days  as  either 
of  the  foregoing.  Its  pods,  too,  are  shorter  and 
not  so  numerous,  which  throws  it  a  long  way 
behind  those  just  named,  with  which  it  certainly 
cannot  compete.  Canadian  Wonder  is  a  strong- 
growing  Bean,  but  neither  early  nor  prolific—  J. 
Mum,  Margam  Park. 


NOTES  ON  CUKRENT  TOPICS. 


SHORT  NOTES.— KITCHEN. 


Lonf?  Cucumbere.— Anyone  in  search  ot  longCucum- 
I'ers  «U1  lind  them  in  Kelway's  Conqueror.  This  grows 
^2  inches  in  length.  Prince  of  Wales  is  quite  distinct  from 
Conqueror,  being  smooth  and  light  in  the  skin.  It  has 
scarcely  any  neck  and  is  a  good  hearer.— J.  C.  C. 

Red  Cabbage.— I  consider  the  end  of  March  to  be 
quite  early  enough  to  sow  red  Cabbage,  because  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  more  they  are  subjected  to  frost  the 
brighter  their  colour  will  be  ;  but  if  sown  in  autumn  they 
will  not  keep  till  the  frost  comes,  but  will  require  cutting 
in  August  or  Sentember.—  G.  C 

Eariy  Cabbagres-— We  are  cutting  some  very  good 
heads  of  Imperial  and  Old  Enfield  Market  Cabbages.  Our 
•Sugarloafs  all  ran  to  seed,  though  all  were  town  and  planted 
out  at  the  tame  time.  Of  All  Heart  about  two  in  a  dozen 
have  run  to  seed,  vve  are  scarcely  ever  troubled  with  the 
Enfield  Market  nuining  to  seed.- G.  C. 


Primroses  — Should  not  the  text  of  the  next 
congress  be  Primroses?  It  would  be  lard  to  say 
whether  Daffodils  or  Primroses  are  most  popular, 
but  the  Primroses  are  likely  to  win  in  the  long 
run,  their  variety  and  richness  of  colouring 
rendering  them  valuable  for  general  planting  and 
pot  culture,  forcing,  i^'c.  Some  of  the  high- 
coloured  kinds  are  equal  to  some  of  the  most  in- 
tensely coloured  Cinerarias.  None  of  the  garden 
varieties,  however,  equal  the  wild  form  for  pro- 
fusion of  flower,  and  wherever  you  detect  its 
parentage  there  also  you  find  the  same  freedom  of 
habit  more  or  less  developed.  We  have  all  the  Prim- 
roses in  large  masses  distinct,  and  the  wild  one, 
two  year  old  seedlings  principally,  eclipses  any 
other  for  abundance  of  flower.  Nowhere  over  t  he 
surface  of  the  bank  where  they  grow  is  there  a  blank, 
but  flowers  about,  touching  each  other  everywhere. 
The  neat  little  Primula  rosea  is  a  rockery  gem,  and 
very  distinct  and  effective  in  good  patches,  but  it 
is  eclipsed  in  splendour  by  the  common  colot:red 
kinds,  among  which,  however,  none  are  found  of 
exactly  the  same  rosy  shade,  numerous  as  the 
colours  are. 

TroESBolumEpeciosum— How  this  creeper 
does  grow  in  the  far  north  in  Scottish  mist  and 
drizzle  !  A  hamperful  of  roots  sent  us  a  little 
while  ago  were  more  like  Horseradish  thongs  in 
size  than  anything  else.  The  friend  who  sent  it 
says  it  is  a  weed  with  him,  scrambling  like  Bind- 
weed over  everything.  One  gentleman  has  had  it 
sent  from  his  Scotch  place  by  the  cwt.  to  his  Lincoln- 
shrre  garden  and  has  not  succeeded  in  establishing 
it  yet.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  in  climate  than 
we  generally  imagine,  and  gardeners  have  not  j  et 
fathomed  the  mysteiious  influence  which  "a 
change  of  air"  exercises  on  plants,  indoors  or  out- 
doors. In  many  instances  it  would  appear  to  be 
only  of  less  importance  than  a  change  of  soil. 
Those  who  cannot  grow  T.  speciosnm  will  find  a 
by  no  means  bad  substitute  in  the  tall-growing 
scarlet  Nastuitiums. 

Planting  tuberous  roots.— Unlike  bulbs 
of  the  Daffodil  and  Hyacinth  type,  tuberous  roots 
do  not  appear  to  keep  well  out  of  the  ground,  no 
matter  how  carefully  they  are  stored.  We  hear 
complaints  of  such  subjects  as  the  fine  Anemone 
fulgens  failing  to  grow  when  the  roots  have  been 
stored  in  the  seedshop  or  elsewhere  for  a  while 
Just  when  the  roots  should  be  sprouting  they  are 
found  to  be  a  mass  of  rottenness.  In  our  own  case 
established  roots  of  Anemone  fulgens  are  in  leaf 
and  flower,  while  autumn  planted  tubers  are  just 
peeping  above  the  ground  of  those  which  have 
lived,  for  of  the  autumn-planted  roots  from  the 
shop  one  half  have  died.  This  is  just  our  experi- 
ence of  several  tuberous-rooted  plants,  Begonias, 
for  example,  or  Caladiums,  &c.,  none  of  which 
like  to  be  dried  off.  Even  the  Potato  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule,  and  it  is  long  since  it  was 
first  discovered  that  Potatoes  for  sets  were  best 
stored  in  dry  soil  or  sand  till  planting  time.  Moral : 
Do  not  keep  any  tuberous-rooted  plant  long  out  of 
the  soil,  but,  like  Lilies,  lift  and  plant  at  once  at 
the  right  season.  When  such  roots  cannot  be 
planted  at  once,  they  should  be  preserved  in  soil 

Dendrobiums.— How  very  pretty  and  useful 
are  the  two  popular  forms  of  ttiis  Orchid  called 
thyrsiflorum  and  chrysotoxum  !  A  fortnight  is 
about  the  limit  of  their  flowers'  endurance,  but 
they  are  singularly  rich  and  beautiful  while  they 
last,  and  plants  in  flower  make  fine  vase  subjects. 
They  are  free  flowerers,  too,  chrysotoxum  particu- 
larly, which  makes  a  fine  specimen.  The  bulbs  are 
so  stout  and  strong  that  they  need  no  support,  and 
the  flower-spikes  are  equally  self-reliant.  Both 
varieties  should  be  included  among  the  easily 
grown  Orchids  for  the  warm  or  intermediate  house, 
as  they  do  well  in  either.  Their  extraordinary  root- 
ing power  no  doubt  accounts  for  their  wonderful 
vitality,  and  they  are  not  nearly  so  particular 
about  compost  as  some  others  are  provided  they 
are  well  set  up  above  the  pot  and  well  drained.  In 
deciding  what  kind  of  compost  is  best  for  Orchids 
it  is  manifest  that  the  constitutional  vigour  of 


almost  every  variety  must  be  considered,  for  no 
two  are  quite  alike  in  that  respect.  The  fine  D. 
formosum  giganteum,  on  the  other  hand,  a  noted 
authority  says,  is  one  of  those  Orchids  that  some- 
times go  back,  and  it  needs  careful  potting.  In  a 
pot  filled  with  nothing  but  charcoal  lumps  lined 
on  the  top  with  a  thin  layer  of  growing  Sphagnum 
Moss  alone  it  will  be  found,  however,  to  root  as 
vigorously  as  chrysotoxum  and  to  grow  as  freely. 

Lath  shadings— The  striking  feature  of 
many  French  garden  appliances  is  their  utility 
and  cheapi:ess.  Although  lath  shadings  are  dear 
at  firtt,  they  are  found  cheapest  in  the  end 
Mr.  Baines  appears  to  be  under  a  misapprehension 
regarding  them,  and  there  never  appears  to  be  any 
"  exceptions ''  to  his  rules.  It  seems,  to  use  his  own 
words,  he  "required  nothing  more  than  a  tij;ht  of 
these  blinds  to  be  deterred  from  using  them,"  but 
fortunately  most  other  people  require  more  than 
that.  There  are  more  than  one  kind  of  lath  shad- 
ings— those,  for  example,  made  of  bamboo,  as 
used  and  sold  by  the  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Com- 
pany and  others.  A  good  few  years  ago  the  late 
Mr.  Pearson,  of  Chilwell,  recommended  these  lath 
shadings  in  The  Gaeden,  and  neat  models  of  the 
same  were  on  view  at  The  Gaeden  office  about 
the  same  time.  That  they  may  not  prove  a  sub- 
stitute for  canvas  or  cotton  in  all  cases  may  be 
probable,  but  they  are  perfectly  convenient  in  use 
in  every  way.  A  house  full  of  plants  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  last  Paris  exhibition  that  had  been 
permanently  shaded  by  common  lath  blinds  the 
whole  season,  and  the  plants  looked  remarkably 
well  notwithstanding.  Mr,  Baines'  hypothesis  on 
the  subject  of  cotton  threads  v.  laths  (p.  2C1)  is 
based  on  false  premises,  as  a  little  further  enquiry 
on  the  subject  of  optics  will  prove  to  him.  Shad- 
ings made  of  wood  need  not  necessarily  exclude 
more  light  than  those  of  cotton  fabric.  In  principle 
the  two  are  alike,  for  both  are  simply  intended  to 
obstruct  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  only  dif- 
ference between  lath  shading  and  a  cotton  cue  in 
that  respect  is  that  the  bars  are  broader  and  the 
spaces  wider  in  the  one  than  the  other.  The  lath 
shading  is  constructed  on  a  similar  principle  to 
the  Davy  safety  lamp,  which,  though  only  covered 
byanetiing  of  wire  of  a  certain  gauge,  cannot 
ignite  the  highly  explosive  gases  in  contact  with 
the  outside.  In  the  same  manner  shadings,  so  long 
as  they  exclude  or  divert  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  meshes  be 
wide  or  narrow  within  certain  limits,  and  the 
degree  of  obstruction  may  be  exactly  the  same 
in  both  cases.  Practically,  if  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  laths  were  very  wide,  the  sun's  rays 
would  scorch  as  usual ;  but  when  they  are  re- 
duced to  a  certain  width,  the  clear  light  is  still 
admitted,  but  so  diffused  that  it  does  no  injury. 

Pine  growing. — "  Cambrian  "  has  a  poor 
case  when  he  has  to  place  poor  and  inferior  St. 
Michael's  Pines  against  the  best  English  grown 
samples  to  make  the  latter  appear  to  pay.  He 
says,  p.  307,  that  St.  Michael's  Pines  were  last 
week  selling  for  23.  and  3s.  each  and  English  at 
2s.  per  pound,  whereas  the  lists  from  which  he 
professed  to  quote  gives  English  Pines  at  Is.  6d. 
and  23.  per  pound,  and  St.  Michael's  at  from  2s. 
and  3s,  to  8s.  each,  and  as  the  last  do  not  as  a  rule 
exceed  4  pounds  on  the  average  that  figure  gives 
the  highest  price  ;  the  lower  prices  are  for  damaged 
fruit.  Nothing  shows  the  depreciation  of  Eng- 
lish Pines  so  much  as  present  prices,  viz..  Is.  6d. 
and  2s.  against  5s.  and  7s.  6d.  that  used  to  be 
given  before  the  St.  Michael's  came  in.  Mr.  Groom 
hits  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  points  how 
market  growers  have  to  pay  for  many  necessities 
of  Pine  culture  which  "  Cambrian  '  and  other 
private  growers  do  not  debit  their  account  with  at 
all.  One  fails  to  see  the  purpose  of  bolsterirg  up 
a  losing  game  like  Pine  growing  as  a  paying  one 
at  the  present  time. 

Piunlng  Calanthes. — The  mention  of  this 
little  inconsistency  of  practice  in  certain  quartern 
has  been  a  palpable  hit,  and  has  had  the  effect  of 
causing  "  W.  B.  B., '  of  the  Clirumclc,  to  abandon 
Dendrobiums,  his  former  text,  and  take  refuge 
behind  Ccologynes,  which  it  has  never  been  pro- 
posed to  deprive  of  their  last  year's  bulbs,  but 
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only  to  thin  out  their  older  and  leafless  ones. 
We  Invite  "\V.  B.  B."  to  return  to  his  Den- 
drobiums  again,  and  show  wherein  they  differ 
from  Calanthes  except  in  the  fact  that  they  need 
their  old  bulbs  less,  having  permament  roots, 
which  Calanthes  have  not.  Commonsense  be- 
comes a  factor  in  this  di;Cussion.  The  non-pruners 
have  been  found  out  as  it  were  advocating  the  plant- 
ing Potato  sets  whole  as  the  secrtt  of  all  success- 
ful culture,  and  cutting  their  sets  in  practice 
with  the  Fame  object.  Bays  "  W.  B^  B  "  :  "  We 
adoait  we  havft  pruned  away  the  old  bulbs  of 
Calanthes,  and  continue  to  do  so  now,  because  we 
found  no  evil  results  attend  the  practice.'"  There 
is,  therefore,  nothing  left  for  him  now  but  to  treat 
his  Dendrobiums  on  the  same  principle,  because 
he  cannot  and  does  not  attempt  to  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  the  one  and  the  other.  The  strong 
testimony  from  America  in  last  week's  GATiDEN 
will  no  doubt  help  him  to  this  conclusion.  As  it 
is  we  hear  of  much  pruning  of  old  withered  Den- 
drobinm  bulbs  lately  in  some  places. 

Narcissi  and  climate.— It  will  be  dis- 
covered by-and-by,  I  am  afraid,  as  we  get  more 
familiar  with  the  Daffodil  family,  that  some  va- 
rieties that  are  reckoned  hardy  enough  will  not 


not  noticed  a  flower  on  any  of  them  since  the 
first  season.  I  would  therefore  advise  beginners 
in  the  north  and  in  cold  localities  to  plant  in 
favourable  situations,  at  first  at  least,  to  pre- 
vent disappointment.  J,  S.  W. 


Tropical  Rhododendrons. — We  find  some 
very  beautiful  Rhododendrons  in  Europe  and  in 
America,  but  the  head-centre  or  focus  of  the  genus 
seems  to  be  in  the  East,  and  it  was  from  the  Sik- 
kim  Himalayas  that  Dr.  (now  Sir  Joseph)  Hooker 
introduced  those  magnificent  species  which  grace 
our  cool  houses  and  more  sheltered  pleasure 
grounds  in  Cornwall  and  Divon  or  in  Ireland. 
Some  of  the  Malayan  species  are  peculiar ;  tlie 
one  now  illustrated  is  especially  so,  being  an  epi- 
phyte, and  singularly  like  an  Erica  in  general 
appearance  and  habit,  even  when  in  bloom  ;  hence 
its  specific  name,  R.  erictefolium.  The  flowers  are 
wax-like  and  of  a  scarlet  colour.  R.  stenophyl- 
lum  has  larger  bells,  not  unlike  those  of  Fritil- 
laria  pudica,  and  the  foliage  is  dark  green  and 
linear,  in  whorls  like  that  of  a  Sciadopitys,  or  "  Um- 
brella Pine  "  of  Japan.  R.  jasminiflorum,  from 
Mount  Ophir,  in  Malacca,  is  well  known,  so  is  R. 
javanicum,  and  their  now  numerous  and  beautiful 


The  Heath-like  Rhododendron  (R,  ericcefoUum). 


succeed  so  well  in  the  north  as  they  do  in  the 
south.  Here,  in  a  late  part  of  lorkshire,  I  notice 
a  marked  and  constant  difference  between  newly 
planted  and  established  roots,  viz  ,  that  the  latter 
produce  the  tallest  leaves  and  most  luxuriant 
growth  generally  and  flower  the  least,  and  this 
in  not  over  rich,  but  good  loamy  soil.  The  old 
common  doable  Daffjdil  and  dwarf  single  variety 
(minor)  are  the  two  most  constant,  and  so  is  the 
double  Poet's  Narcissus,  but  the  single  vai  iety  and 
little  nanus  are  very  sensitive  to  situation,  not 
flowering  at  all  where  shaded  or  on  a  northern 
exposure,  but  requiring  the  warmest  and  sunniest 
border  we  have.  N.  maximus,  Horsfieldi,  and 
biflorus  prefer  the  warm  spots,  too.  Newly  im- 
ported bulbs  of  the  Hoop-petticoat  (N.  Bulboco- 
diam)  planted  early  in  autumn  bloom  freely,  and 
the  leaves  are  not  more  than  6  inches  or  7  inches 
high,  but  on  established  plants  they  are  14  inches 
high  and  flowers  are  scarce,  and  this  is  in  one  of 
the  snuggest  spots  in  the  garden.  Established 
plants  of  N.  Horsfieldi  and  poeticus  nanus  have 
a',  the  present  moment  leaves  2  feet  long  and  few 
flowers,  while  the  same  sorts,  imported  bulbs 
planted  last  autumn  on  the  same  spot,  are  only 
10  inches  high,  every  bulb  flowering.  We  have 
lirge  quatititiei  of  N.  poeticus,  and  some  years 
since  distributed  masses  among  the  trees  on  the 
Grass,  where  they  are  rather  shaded,  and  I  have 


progeny  are  "familiar  in  our  mouths  as  house- 
hold words."  R.  Curtisi  is  a  gem,  and  others  of 
equal  interest  and  beauty  await  introduction. — 
F.  W.  B. 


SINGLE  V.  DOUBLE  FLOWERS.* 
The  taste  for  single  flowers  has  been  brought 
about  simply  by  a  more  correct  taste  being  the 
order  of  the  day.  A  great  many  ideas  and  opinions 
considered  immutable  a  few  years  ago  are  now 
exploded ;  nothing  will  be  taken  for  granted  now- 
a-days  unless  it  can  be  proved  with  precision,  and 
ail  phenomena  connected  with  it  fully  explained. 
The  flowers  that  bloom  in  such  rich  profusion  in 
our  gardens  and  fields  most  certainly  have  not 
escaped  observation.  Of  course  it  is  well  known 
that  it  is  not  simply  to  show  off  their  rich  and  gor- 
geous colours  or  to  delight  the  senses  by  their  fra- 
grance and  beauty  that  is  the  only,  or  even  the 
principal,  part  of  their  functions.  The  reproduction 
of  thespeciesis  the  first  and  primary  function.  Now, 
it  is  well  known  that  double  flowers  as  a  rule 
do  not  produce  seed  so  freely  as  single  ones ; 
in  fact,  in  not  a  few  cases,  I  believe,  they  re- 
fuse altogether  to  perform  the  function  for  which 
flowers  were  chiefly  intended.  Our  gardens  would. 


*  Read  by  Mr.  James  Henderion,  Sdaton  Cottage,  at 
a  raeeting  of  the  North  of  Scotland  Horticultural  As- 
sociation. 


however,  be  bare  indeed  if  deprived  of  double 
flowers.  While  admitting  this,  however,  I  may 
venture  to  question  if  so-called  improvements,  the 
results  of  hybridisation,  have  always  been  in  st.'ict 
accordance  with  good  taste.  What  is  called  good 
taste  is,  however,  difficult  to  define.  It  has  always 
appeared  to  me  that  the  very  essence  of  good  taste 
consists  in  being  perfectly  natural,  nothing  arti- 
ficial ;  broadening  and  deepening  the  lines  and 
laws  that  operate  in  Nature.  That  is  my  idea  of 
the  first  principles  of  good  taste.  Royal  Academi- 
cians ought  to  be  the  true  exponents  of  good 
taste.  Well,  it  is  seldom  one  sees  their  pictures  of 
flowers  anything  but  the  true  types  of  what 
flowers  ought  to  be.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  true 
artist  painting  a  double  Dahlia  or  a  ribbon  bor- 
der? Roses  and  Carnations  they  may  paint  and  do 
paint  well,  but  much  oftener  is  seen  on  canvas 
the  delicate  petals  of  the  wild  Rose,  the  Corn- 
flower, Poppy,  or  open-eyed  Daisy.  Look  at  any 
modern  paperharger's  book  of  patterns ;  there  is 
the  Marguerite,  the  Poppy,  the  Sunflower,  the 
Clematis,  £ind  single  DahUa,  with  a  host  of  others 
too  numerous  to  mention — very  rarely  will  one  see 
a  double  flower.  Now,  the  reason  of  this  I  think 
may  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed  not  to  the 
caprice  of  fashion  alone — that  perhaps  may  have 
something  to  do  with  it  too — but  more  to  a  correct 
taste  permeating  society.  I  will  venture  to  aflirm 
that  the  taste  for  single  flowers,  such  as  Dahlias 
and  Marguerites,  Sunflowers,  &c.,  is  in  the  right 
direction  as  bearing  on  horticultnre.  In  pointing 
out  what  I  consider  to  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  I  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  what  I 
consider  to  be  steps  in  the  wrong  direction,  and 
in  the  forefront  I  would  put  what  is  termed 

Ribboning  and  carpeting.  Some  think  they 
are  in  the  best  of  taste  in  laying  out  their  bed.s 
and  borders  in  lines  and  circles  with  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  and  with  combinations  that  were 
never  seen  in  a  rainbow.  Others  prefer  a  quieter 
style ;  they  go  in  for  what  is  called  carpeting. 
Why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  beds  and  borders  be 
filled  with  intricate  and  fanciful  patterns  and 
figures  that  can  be  exactly  reproduced  in  hearth- 
rugs, carpets,  plaids,  shawls,  and  such  like  house- 
hold gear  ?  I  am  drawing  no  fanciful  picture,  for 
I  have  heard  the  same  opinion  expressed  by  men 
wlio  are  generally  credited  with  having  what 
is  called  good  taste.  Let  us  see  what  connois- 
seurs of  good  taste  offer  in  exchange  for  what  they 
condemn.  They  will  point  to  stately  rows  of 
Hollyhocks,  sadly  crippled,  alas  !  by  disease,  but 
"  still  beautiful  in  decay ; ''  to  majestic  rows  of 
Sunflowers,  with  their  black  or  green  centres, 
fringed  with  rows  of  golden  petals,  and  every 
flower  as  large  as  a  harvest  moon ;  to  groups  of 
single  Dahlias,  ranging  in  their  pure  and  chaste 
colours,  from  the  purest  white  to  the  deepest 
crimson  and  scarlet,  from  the  most  delicate  prim- 
rose to  the  deepest  orange ;  while  magenta, 
mauve,  and  the  deepest  purple  vie  with  each  other 
in  profusion  of  bloom  and  delicacy  of  colouring. 
Then  they  will  show  with  pride  beds  and  specimen 
plants  of  Marguerites,  with  their  gold  and  silver 
stars,  while  in  contrast  will  be  seen  flaunting 
Poppies,  bold  and  striking,  with  all  the  varied 
hues  that  belong  to  this  highly  coloured  race.  In 
spring  the  borders  will  be  red  and  yellow  with 
Wallflowers  along  with  many  and  other  well-nigh 
forgotten  plants,  scenting  the  air  with  odours, 
bringing  us  back  to  the  old  scenes  and  forms  be- 
longing to  years  gone  by.  In  the  autumn  Chry- 
santhemums, with  their  varied  hues  of  purple, 
gold,  crimson,  and  white,  will  stand  out  in  royal 
magnificence  when  there  is  little  else  but  dissolu- 
tion and  decay. 

I  m.iy  be  told  that  we  have  all  these  flowers  in 
our  gardens.  That  I  grant,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  many  of  them  have  been  very  much  neglected, 
while  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Petunias, 
Fuchsias,  and  the  various  varieties  of  Echeveria, 
Sedum,  &c ,  that  go  to  make  up  the 
ribbon  and  carpet  bedding  have  been  pushed  to  the 
front  and  made  the  most  of,  while  other  plants  that 
cost  far  less  trouble  and  expense  have  been  put  in 
the  background  and  by  many  lost  sight  of 
altogether,  but  which,  I  maintain,  are  as  much 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden,  and  where  cut 
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flowers  are  much  in  demand,  of  even  far  more 
value  than  what  are  generally  known  as  bedding 
plants.  The  question,  however,  may  be  asked,  are 
we  to  discard  all  the  modem  bedding  plants  for 
the  sake  of  single  flowers  that  have  been  taken  up 
and  thought  so  much  of  by  a  certain  section  of  the 
public  ?  Are  Roses,  Carnations,  &c.,  to  be  dis- 
carded because  they  are  doable  ?  Certainly  not. 
To  do  so  would  not  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Lives  have  been  spent  in  bringing  such  flowers  to 
the  state  of  perfection  they  are  in,  and  the  want  of 
them  would  leave  our  gardens  bare  indeed.  It  is 
not  the  want  of  beauty  or  interest  in  those  flowers 
that  makes  the  new  school  condemn  the  old  ;  it  is 
the  combining  and  contrasting  of  colours  which 
they  condemn  as  being  unnatural.  I  am  safe,  I 
think,  in  saying  you  will  see  nothing  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  like  a  ribbon  border.  In  Nature  we 
have  spots  and  dashes  of  colour  here  and  there, 
one  plant  mingling  and  blossoming  with  another, 
making  a  harmonious  whole  that  ribbon  border  or 
carpet  bed  can  lay  no  claim  to.  I  do  not  say  that 
we  should  go  to  the  hillside  or  the  open  moor  for  a 
copy  for  the  arrangement  of  our  gardens,  but  we 
may  go  there  and  learn  a  lesson.  Every  hillside, 
if  Nature  hath  clothed  it  with  any  vegetation  at  all, 
every  wood  and  tarn,  every  river  and  stream,  if 
they  are  as  Nature  formed  them,  is  a  model  for  us 
to  go  by,  adding  a  little  here,  toning  down  a  little 
there,  but  still  keeping  in  view  the  grand  con- 
ception of  Nature— no  colour  preponderating,  no 
contradictions,  every  day  adding  fresh  beauties, 
instead  of  that  eternal  sameness  that  characterises 
a  ribbon  border.  What  sentiment  can  rows  upon 
rows  of  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Verbenas, 
Golden  Feathers,  &c.,  excite  in  any  human  being  ? 
Unless  it  be  the  sense  of  utter  weariness  at  such  a 
lavish  display  of  glaring  colours.  A  rage  once 
existed  for  double  flowers.  Because  the  Rose, 
Carnation,  &c.,  were  considered  to  be  improved  by 
being  double,  everything  else  had  to  be  double, 
and  as  the  demand  arose,  the  supply  inevitably 
came ;  every  flower  was  doubled  ;  Nature  was  made 
to  produce  in  many  cases  monstrosities  that  had 
as  little  apparent  relationship  to  the  parent  as 
they  had  resemblance.  I  have  been  told  that 
people  are  even  trying  to  double  the  pure  and 
lovely  Marguerite.  Would  yon  believe  it  ?  I  bought 
one,  but  was  justly  punished  for  my  inconsistency, 
for  it  turned  out  to  be  my  old  single  favourite. 
Speaking  of  the  Marguerite,  what  flower  has  re- 
ceived more  abuse.  "A  worthless  weed,"  **a  horse 
gowan,"  "  a  common  looking  thing,"  are  some  of 
the  mildest  terms  applied  to  it ;  yet  in  bonnet  or 
hat  you  will  see  everywhere  an  imitation  of  the 
Marguerite  in  some  form  or  other.  It  is  the  fashion. 
Why,  even  the  artificial  Roses  are  so  loose  and  full 
blown,  and  show  so  much  heart,  so  to  speak,  that 
on  an  exhibition  table  they  would  be  disqualified 
at  once,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  were  natural  flowers. 
Speaking  of  an  exhibition  table  reminds  me  that 

Flowee  shows,  if  properly  conducted,  serve  to 
advance  horticulture  considerably,  but  to  me  it  is 
a  sad  sight  to  see  at  our  autumn  shows  rows  upon 
rows  of  double  Dahlias.  Double  Dahlias,  it  must 
be  admitted,  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  ; 
they  are,  however,  quite  opposed  to  the  natural 
idea  of  what  a  flower  ought  to  be,  and  in  my  esti- 
mation they  are  only  redeemed  from  utter  worth- 
lessness  by  their  glorious  colours.  Flower  shows, 
I  have  no  doubt,  have  done  a  great  deal  in 
educating  the  public  taste,  but  are  flowers  and 
plants  staged  and  judged  in  a  natural  manner  / 
To  a  certain  extent  judges  are  powerless.  There 
are  certain  properties  that  must  appear  in  certain 
flowers,  properties  that  if  absent  make  the  variety 
of  the  flower,  however  pretty,  absolutely  worthless. 
This  law  is  like  that  of  the  Medes  and  Persians — 
irrevocable  ;  but  who  made  those  laws  ?  Who  so 
bold  as  to  say  to  Nature,  thus  far  shaltthougo  and 
no  further?  Last  year  there  appeared  on  this 
table  two  or  three  bunches  of  lovely,  fragrant, 
and  beautiful  seedling  Carnations  and  Picotees, 
which  to  my  mind  were  the  very  essence  of  beauty  ; 
but  loverheard  one  person  say  to  another  that  there 
was  not  one  single  flower  in  the  whole  lot  up  to  the 
florist  standard.  I  felt  ignorance  all  over  me  to  my 
very  toes,  but  I  resolved  I  should  see  a  Carnation 
and  Ficotee  up  to  the  mark  on  the  first  oppor- 


tunity ;  well,  the  flower  show  came,  and  I  along 
with  the  rest  went  to  be  "  educated."  I  saw  the 
boxes  of  Carnations,  liizarres.  Flakes,  and  Picotees, 
and  poor  solitary  individuals  they  looked,  every 
one  of  them  dressed  out  in  a  paper  collar  as  if  their 
very  existence  depended  upon  it.  Well,  I  must 
say  I  preferred  the  despised  seedlings.  If  those 
flowers  with  the  paper  collars  had  been  shown  in 
a  bunch  they  might  have  been  preferable,  bnt  still 
I  think  it  a  pity  that  because  a  certain  colour  may 
cross  a  certain  defined  line  that  that  should  make 
a  flower  worthless,  that  is  not  following  the  dic- 
tates of  Nature — i.e.,  if  irregularity  is  Nature's 
chief  charm.  Diversity  and  not  monotony  is 
Nature's  attribute.  In  showing  plants  and  flowers 
forcompetitionsomesortof  regulation  and  grade  of 
excellence,  I  apprehend,  is  necessary  for  the  guid- 
ance of  judges;  but  how  often  do  we  see  judges, 
in  giving  their  decisions,  awarding  a  prize  to  a  new 
plant,  simply  because  it  is  new  and  rare,  irrespec- 
tive of  any  other  merit ;  and  if  there  is  a  double 
variety,  the  fate  of  the  single  variety  is  sealed. 


NOTES  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Harrison's  Yellow  Roee.— A  few  years 
ago  I  gave  an  account  in  The  Gaeden  (Vol. 
XVII  )  of  all  the  American-named  Roses  up  to 
that  date,  and  among  them  Harrison's  Yellow, 
which  your  correspondent  "  J.  C.  C'  notices  and 
speaks  of  as  a  valuable  little  Rose,  whose 
parentage  was  unknown  to  him,  but  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  Persian  yellow 
and  some  of  the  Scotch  ones ;  and,  further,  that 
from  whence  this  Rose  came  is  not  of  much  con.^e- 
quence.  Now  I  differ  from  him  somewhat,  as  I 
think  it  quite  important  to  know  the  parentage  of 
every  fine  plant  or  fruit,  that  we  may  know 
what  hybridisation  has  accomplished,  and  as  some 
slight  guide  to  what  we  may  expect  in  the  pro- 
duction of  hybrids.  I  gave  the  full  account  of 
this  Rose  in  the  Magazine  rf  HurtUulUiTe  in  1S35, 
pretty  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  It  was  named 
before  the  Persian  yellow  was  introduced  to  this 
country.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Captain 
Harrison  he  could  not  state  what  varieties  were 
the  parents  of  his  yellow  Rose,  as  he  rarely  kept 
any  account  of  them,  but  made  it  a  practice  to  fer- 
tilise with  any  variety  then  in  bloom,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  parents  were  the  yellow  Scotch 
and  perhaps  the  Austrian  Rose.  But  of  this  we 
may  be  sure  that  if  the  grand  Marechal  Niel  came 
by  successive  fertilisation  from  the  old  Noisette 
Rose,  we  may  yet  expect,  with  the  same  persever- 
ance and  skill,  a  yellow  Rose  much  finer  than  the 
Harrison. 

Clematis  Jaokmannl.— M.  Lavallee  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  authority  for  the  names  of  many 
shrubs  and  plants,  but  the  Florist  is  quite  right 
in  asserting  that "  M.  Lavallee  is  altogether  in  a 
fog  respecting  the  true  Jackmanni."  I  have  not 
seen  the  C.  hakonensis,  but  I  had  supposed  the 
origin  and  history  of  C.  Jackmanni  were  as  well 
established  as  that  of  any  plant  we  cultivate.  The 
reputation  of  the  raiser  of  this  invaluable  variety 
now  rests  upon  its  production,  to  say  nothing  of 
others  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  to  tell  us  at  this 
late  day  that  Mr.  Jackman  did  not  originate  it  is 
to  take  away  the  well-earned  labour  of  one  who 
has  done  so  much  to  improve  one  of  our  most 
ornamental  plants. 

Evolution. — What  have  the  evolutionists  to 
say  in  regard  to  the  remarkable  statement  made 
by  Dr.  Schweinfurth  in  reference  to  the  mummy 
flowers,  of  which  he  gave  a  recent  account  ?  These 
flowers  were  taken  from  a  floral  wreath  on  the 
mummy  of  Princess  Ugni-Khouna,  of  the  twenty- 
first  Egyptian  dynasty— perfect  flowers  of  the 
Corn  Poppy  (Papaver  Rhasas  var.  genuinum), 
flower-heads  of  Centaurea  depressa,  and  of  Picris 
coronopifolia.  "It  is  worthy  to  note,  too,''  he 
states,  "  that  the  character  of  the  Poppy  var, 
genuinum,  although  gathered  more  than  3000  years 
ago,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  same  variety 
known  at  the  present  day."  With  respect  to 
Picris  coronopifolia,  the  author  remarks,  *'  not  a 
single  peculiarity  is  apparent  by  which  it  might  be 
distinguished  from  the  recent  small  form,  with  low 


spreading  branches,  now  so  common  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  desert.''  Three  thousand  years,  it 
appears,  have  failed  to  accomplish  the  least 
change  in  these  flowers. 

Seedling  Amaryllis.— A  correspondent,  evi- 
dently an  American,  asked  for  information  about 
raising  Amaryllids.  I  have  a  thousand  or  more 
bulbs  now  three  years  old  and  some  of  them  are 
flowering,  and  this,  too,  with  neglected  treatment, 
that  is,  planting  them  out  in  a  frame  in  summer, 
keeping  them  dry  in  boxes  of  soil  in  winter,  and 
planting  out  again  the  second  year ;  many  of  them 
are  now  showing  bud  in  the  boxes  stored  away 
under  the  stage,  and  all  will  be  planted  out  again 
in  May  :  undoubtedly  every  one  will  bloom  nest 
year.  If  they  had  been  potted  early  and  brought 
along  in  a  warm  house,  probably  most  of  them 
would  now  be  in  flower,  two  years  from  the  seed. 
Amaryllids  are  easily  raised,  planting  the  seeds  as 
soon  as  mature,  potting  them  as  soon  as  large 
enough  to  handle,  and  planting  out  in  a  frame 
in  the  summer,  repotting  again  the  second  winter, 
and  growing  them  on  either  in  pots  or  planting 
out  the  second  year.  The  very  large  number  of 
bulbs  and  want  of  space  prevented  me  from  push- 
ing them  along  any  faster.  Seedlings  from  A.  Hen- 
dersoni  fertilised  with  other  fine  kinds  have 
flowered,  and  promise  some  very  distinct  and  beau- 
tiful varieties. 

Hard  weather  in  America —Mr.  L.  B. 

Case  has  given  you  a  good  account  of  the  weather, 
and  what  gardeners  have  to  contend  with.  It  has 
not  been  so  cold  in  Massachusetts  as  in  the  places 
he  has  named ;  it  has  not  been  below  zero  but 
three  or  four  times— once  as  low  as  12°  below. 
We  have,  however,  had  a  most  trying  winter,  with 
snow  and  rain  in  quantity,  and  less  than  ten  sunny 
days  the  entire  winter  from  December  to  March, 
Yesterday  (March  29)  the  snow  had  disappeared, 
the  frost  out  of  the  ground,  and  the  temperature 
48°.  This  morning  the  thermometer  was  12°,  the 
snow  I  inches  deep,  the  wind  blowing  almost  a 
gale,  and  the  air  filled  with  the  drifting  snow — 
not  very  spring-like,  you  will  say.  You  can  appre- 
ciate the  anxiety  of  cultivators  who  left  their 
greenhouses  at  midnight  with  the  temperature  at 
40°,  to  find  them  nearly  frozen  up  at  sunrise,  with 
a  fall  of  28°  in  six  hours.  The  temperature  is 
now  only  IS",  with  a  probable  fall  to  8°  or  10° 
before  morning,  and  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  of 
snc.w.  After  so  much  continued  snow  and  rain 
we  were  looking  for  an  early  spring,  but  this  puts 
us  back  and  seriously  interferes  with  gardening 
operations.  C.  M.  Hovey. 


Garden  destroyers. 


AT  WAR  WITH  THE  SLUGS. 

An  opinion  is  often  expressed  that  a  severe  winter 
destroys  a  good  many  slugs  and  other  enemies  of 
the  garden,  but  I  have  invariably  found  as  many 
slugs  after  a  hard  winter  as  a  mild  one.  However, 
whether  that  be  so  or  not,  we  who  have  charge  of 
gardens  are  sure  soon  to  have  our  share  of  slugs, 
as  the  time  of  year  is  come  when  we  may  expect 
them  and  other  depredators  to  appear,  and  our 
business  will  be  to  destroy  them,  or  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  will  prevent  them  doing  serious  mis- 
chief. As  regards  myself,  I  have  more  faith  in 
preventive  measures  than  in  anything  else,  and  the 
best  preventive  against  slugs  is  a  clean  garden. 
By  this  I  mean  that  no  unnecessary  accumulation 
of  rubbish  of  any  kind  should  be  allowed  to  lie  in 
heaps  a  day  longer  than  is  necessary,  as  anything 
that  will  afford  shelter  is  sure  to  encourage  them. 
At  most  periods  of  the  year  there  is  necessarily  a 
good  deal  of  succulent  matter  in  the  garden,  but 
where  slugs  aie  troublesome  only  that  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  that  is  absolutely  necessary. 
If  old  Cabbage  stumps  and  leaves,  the  refuse  of 
Celery  and  Lettuce,  are  allowed  to  lie  about,  they 
will  attract  our  enemies.  Slimy  walks,  damp 
borders,  and  the  accumulation  of  the  leaves  of 
fruit  trees  afford  favourite  haunts  for  destroyers  of 
all  kinds.  If  there  is  one  thing  which  they  dislike 
more  than  another  it  is  to  be  frequently  disturbed ; 
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that  is  what  they  cannot  endure,  and  where  it  is 
practicable  to  work  out  this  plan  there  is  no  re- 
medy that  will  beat  it.  Keep  the  Dutch  hoe,  the 
rake,  and  the  broom  constantly  at  work  about 
their  haunts  and  they  will  soon  seek  fresh  feed- 
ing grounds.  It  may  of  course  be  very  properly 
urged  that  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labour  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  wage  a  constant  war  with  gar- 
den enemies,  but  that  is  beside  the  question.  It  is 
In  neglected  gardens  where  slugs  most  abound, 
and  in  old  gardens  where  the  Box  edging  and 
other  live  boundary  lines  are  allowed  to  remain 
overgrown.  Neglected  bush  fruit  quarters  and 
Strawberry  beds  and  old  fences  in  a  dilapidated 
condition  offer  snug  quarters  for  all  kinds  of 
vermin.  It  therefore  becomes  a  serious  question 
in  view  of  further  contingencies  whether  it  would 
not  be  good  practice  to  clear  away  overgrown 
edgings  and  other  matters  that  are  well  known  to 
entice  garden  marauders  ;  and  if  so,  some  well  de- 
fined arrangement  of  the  garden  crops  should  be 
carried  out.  Much  too  often  we  see  all  the  quar- 
ters of  a  kitchen  garden  more  or  less  stocked  with 
fruit  trees.  Now  in  gardens  whereslugs  are  trouble- 
tome  such  an  arrangement  is  bad.  A  certain 
amount  of  litter  is  inseparable  from  fruit  tree 
culture  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  and  there  is 
at  all  periods  less  inducement  to  keep  such 
quarters  constantly  moved,  because  the  principal 
crops  are  not  usually  grown  in  such  positions. 
The  fruit  garden,  where  practicable,  should  be 
separated  altogether  from  the  vegetable  depart- 
ment, but  where  both  must  be  grown  within  the 
fame  boundary  certain  quarters  of  the  garden 
should  be  set  aside  for  fruit  trees.  Other  pre- 
ventive measures  should  consist  in  doing- away 
with  live  edgings  to  walks,  and  where  the  latter 
are  rough  and  out  of  condition  the  surface  should 
be  made  even  with  a  fresh  layer  of  gravel.  Where 
any  parts  of  the  garden  are  bounded  by  live 
hedges  the  surface  over  the  roots  for  a  space  of  2 
feet  on  each  side  should  be  thoroughly  cleared 
from  all  weeds  and  other  refuse,  for  these  are 
just  the  quarters  from  which  slogs  and  snails 
sally  forth  in  formidable  arm'es  tD  devour  every 
tasty  bit  of  vegetable  matter  that  comes  in  their 
way.    As  to 

Kemedial  measukes,  I  must  confess  that  my 
faith  is  not  strong  in  any  of  them,  except  it  be 
"  catching  and  killing  them  " — doubtless  the  best 
of  all  remedies.  This  sort  of  warfare  can,  how- 
ever, only  be  successfully  carried  on  in  the  even- 
ing and  early  in  the  morning.  On  walks  and  other 
places  where  the  ground  is  solid  a  good  many  can 
be  crushed  with  the  feet, but  the  mostcertain  plan 
is  to  get  a  flower-pot  and  a  long-handled  iron  spoon 
and  collect  them,  and  pour  boiling  water  on  them. 
A  good  many  may  be  caught  by  laying  down  fresh 
brewers'  grains  in  small  heaps,  say  a  quart  in  each 
place.  They  contain  something  to  which  slugs  are 
very  partial,  and  by  examining  them  in  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  a  good  many  may  be  taken";  heaps 
of  fresh  Lettuce  leaves  also  make  a  capital  trap. 
In  regard  to  the  dustings  of  lime,  &c.,  so  frequently 
recommended,  they  are  but  of  little  use ;  both  slugs 
and  snails  have  a  great  dislike  to  fresh  soot,  but 
this  is  so  powerful,  that  it  can  only  be  used  in  cer- 
tain places  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  of  any 
value.  Barley  chaff  while  dry  is  a  certain  way  of 
stopping  their  travelling  propensities,  as  it  ad- 
heres so  closely  to  them  that  they  cannot  make 
any  headway  where  this  is  distributed  all  over  the 
ground.  As  a  preventive  against  their  travelling, 
I  have,  however,  not  found  anything  equal  to  coal 
ashes  from  the  household  grates.  These,  run 
through  a  fine  mesh  sieve,  so  as  to  clear  them  from 
dust,  and  applied  sufficiently  thick  to  cover  the 
surface,  whether  v/et  or  dry,  is  almost  certain  to 
stop  their  movements.  They  cannot  travel  over 
the  harsh,  uneven  surface  of  these  cinders,  bat 
unless  freed  from  dust,  the  first  shower  enables 
them  to  find  their  way  between  the  coarser  pieces. 
In  our  own  practice  we  derive  considerable  advan- 
tages by  adopting  the  feeding  principle,  which 
means  if  we  have  a  crop  of  young  Carrots  in 
frames  or  a  row  of  Dahlias  in  the  open,  of  both 
of  which  slugs  are  very  fond,  we  manage  to  pro- 
vide them  with  some  kind  of  food  which  they  like 
better  than  the  Carrots  or  Dahlias.    To  aocom- 1 


plish  this  we  generally  resort  to  the  use  of  young 
and  tender  Lettuce  plants.  If  slugs  can  get  plenty 
of  these,  they  invariably  leave  everything  else  for 
them.  The  bulk  of  our  Dahlias  are  grown  every  year 
close  to  a  Box  hedge  3  feet  thick  and  5  feet  high. 
This  affords  great  attraction  to  slugs,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  they  do  not  miss  the  opportu- 
nity, for  at  night  both  these  and  snails  come  out 
in  large  numbers,  and  would  quickly  devour  every 
plant  of  our  Dahlias,  were  it  not  that  when  we 
plant  our  Dahlias  we  also  put  out  some  large 
plants  of  Paris  Cos  Lettuce,  and,  in  order  to  keep 
them  tender  and  fresh,  the  Lettuces  are  watered 
and  cared  for  in  the  same  way  as  the  Dahlias.  By 
this  means  the  latter  hardly  ever  get  a  leaf  injured. 
The  same  plan  may  be  carried  out  in  many  places. 
I  have  many  times  raised  a  large  box  of  Lettuce 
plants  in  one  of  the  houses,  and  when  large 
enough  transplanted  them  round  the  sides  of 
young  seed  beds  and  in  other  places  where  slugs 
irouble  us,  and  this  plan  has  invariably  been 
attended  with  the  best  results.  J.  C.  C. 


I  REES  AND  Shrubs. 


NOTES  ON  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 
Laurels  — These  are  not  generally  regarded  in 
the  light  of  flowering  shrubs,  but  this  season  their 
blooms  appear  to  be  so  unusually  plentiful  that 
the  bushes  are  in  many  places  quite  covered  with 
them,  and  underj]  such  conditions  the  Laurel  even 
forms  a  really  handsome  flowering  shrub.  The 
Colchic  variety  seems  to  be  the  most  prolific  as 
regards  bloom,  and  the  style  of  growth  in  this  kind 
is  also  calculated  to  show  the  flowers  off  to  better 
advantage  than  the  others,  the  wide-spreading 
branches  being  often  arranged  in  a  tier-like 
manner.  The  common  Laurel,  as  a  rule,  does  not 
flower  profusely  till  it  has  attained  a  good  size, 
but  then  large  quantities  of  blossoms  are  some- 
times produced  by  it.  The  old  and  well-known 
double-flowered  Kerria  japonica  is  just  now  bear- 
ing great  numbers  of  its  beautiful  golden  blooms, 
which  under  favourable  conditions  will  continue 
to  be  produced  for  months.  Were  this  a  shrub  of 
recent  introduction,' it  would  be  sought  after  by 
everyone,  but  being  common  its  beauty  is  often 
overlooked.  The  single-floivered  kind  seems  to 
be  scarce,  at  least  that  with  green  foliage,  but 
there  is  one  in  which  the  leaves  are  edged  with 
white  that  produces  single  flowers.  This  latter 
forms  a  more  dense  twiggy  bush  than  the  ordi- 
nary kind.  Spiraea  prunitolia  fl.-pl.,  next  to  the 
little  S.  Thunbergi,  is  the  earliest  to  bloom  in 
the  large  class  to  which  it  belongs.  The  blossoms 
resemble  little  white  rosettes,  and  being  thickly 
borne  for  a  considerable  distance  on  long,  slender 
arching  shoots,  veritable  living  wreaths  are  the  re- 
sult. From  a  foliage  point  of  view  the  golden- 
leaved  variety  of  S.  opulifolia  is  just  now  very 
bright  and  cheerful.  Frunus  sinensis  alba  plena 
and  rosea  plenaare  a  couple  of  pretty  little  shrubs, 
just  now  at  their  best.  They  form  much-branched 
upright-habited  bushes,  with  showy  double  blos- 
soms. As  the  blooms  are  often  injured  by  frost, 
a  spot  to  some  extent  sheltered  should  be  chosen 
for  them,  but  this  season  we  have  some  quite  in 
the  open  a  mass  of  flowers.  Besides  their  value  as 
choice  out-door  shrubs,  these  Prunuses  are  also 
well  suited  for  forcing,  as  their  dwarf  twiggy 
growth  eminently  fits  them  for  pot  culture.  An 
allied  kind — Prunus  triloba — is  rather  larger  in 
growth,  but  is,  nevertheless,  deservedly  a  very 
popular  shrub.  Pyrus  Malus  floribunda  is  just 
now  in  full  beauty,  the  wide-spreading  branches 
being  thickly  studded  with  clusters  of  blossoms 
deep  red  in  the  bud  stage,  but  pink-coloured 
when  expanded.  It  is,  I  think,  seen  at  its  best 
just  as  the  flower-buds  are  on  the  point  of 
opening,  as  the  brightly-coloured  exterior  is  then 
alone  visible.  Though  introduced  from  Japan 
many  years  ago,  it  is  only  recently  that  it  has 
become  so  deservedly  popular.  Cydonia  japonica 
and  its  numerous  varieties  continue  to  flower  for 
a  long  time  when  grown  as  bushes  in  the  open 
ground,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Maule's 
Pyrus,  just  now  a  mass  of  orange-scarlet.     The 


open  weather  which  we  have  had  during  spring 
was  very  favourable  to  the  development  of  all 
early-flowering  shrubs. 

Bebbebises  of  different  sorts  have  been  in  flower 
for  months,  and  will  continue  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  The  popular  B.  Darwini  has  flowered  more 
or  less  throughout  the  winter  ;  but  now,  when  the 
bulk  of  its  blossoms  are  either  expanded  or  on  the 
point  of  expanding,  a  large  bush  of  this  variety 
is  strikingly  handsome.  The  equally  well-known 
B.  stenophylla  (a  hybrid  from  the  last  named) 
forms  a  bush  of  more  graceful  outline  than  B. 
Darwini,  and  though  the  blossoms  are  paler,  the 
long,  arching  shoots  are  completely  covered  with 
them,  and,  if  possible,  I  think  this  kind  even  sur- 
passes Darwin's  Berberis.  A  very  pretty  deciduous 
species  is  B.  Thunbergi,  which  assumes  the  shape 
of  a  dense,  much-branched  shrub,  thickly  clothed 
with  small,  roundish  leaves.  The  young  foliage 
is  developed  very  early  m  the  season,  and  the 
flowers  expand  in  the  latter  part  of  March  or  April 
according  to  the  weather.  These  blossoms,  which 
are  'produced  in  great  numbers  from  the  under- 
sides of  the  slender  arching  shoots,  are  of  a 
greenish  sulphur  colour  inside  and  deeply  suffused 
with  red  outside.  The  Mahonia  section  also  con- 
tributes largely  to  the  display  of  spring  flowering 
shrubs,  for  in  favourable  seasons  the  large  pinnate- 
leaved  Mahonia  japonica  opens  its  first  blossom 
soon  after  Christmas,  and  the  common  M.  aquifolia 
is  not  long  behind  it.  Of  this  latter  when  raised 
from  seeds  there  is  a  wide  range  in  its  season  of 
flowering  as  well  as  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves  and 
other  characteristics. 

The  Double-flowered  Furze  is  conspicuous, 
especially  when  grown  in  a  mass  and  seen  under 
sunshine.  A  point  strongly  in  favour  of  Furze  ia 
the  fact  that  it  thrives  well  on  dry  elevated  spots 
where  little  else  will  grow.  Cytisus  prsecox 
one  meets  with  nnder  the  names  of  sulphurea, 
odoratus,  and  albus  aureus,  thus  showing  the 
nomenclature  is  somewhat  confused.  It  a  dense 
twiggy  shrub,  with  pale  yellow  blossoms,  borne 
in  great  profusion,  and  therefore  very  conspicuous. 
It  is  said  to  have  originated  with  Mr.  Wheeler,  of 
Warminster,  many  years  ago,  no  doubt  from  seed 
of  the  common  white  Broom  (Cytisus  albas),  as 
out  of  a  number  of  seedlings  raised  from  C.  prtecox 
were  plants  of  both  these  two  kinds  as  well  as  the 
pale,  flesh-coloured  form  of  the  Broom  known  as 
incarnatus.  Flowering  Currants  are  extensively 
planted,  but  the  very  pronounced  types  deserve  to 
be  sought  after,  as  amongst  them  may  be  found  a 
wider  range  of  colour  than  appears  to  be  generally 
known.  The  golden  coloured  Ribes  aureum  is 
just  now  very  attractive.  Neviusia  alabamensis  in 
a  sheltered  spot  is  beginning  to  unfold  its  singular 
blossoms,  but  with  us  I  am  afraid  it  will  never 
justify  its  name  of  the  Alabama  Snow  Wreath,  as 
the  flowers  are  so  much  tinged  with  green.  Their 
most  attractive  feature  is  the  cluster  of  prominent 
stamens.  Of  Skimmias,  that  most  commonly  grown 
is  S.  japonica,  the  bright  red  berries  of  which  are 
borne  in  such  profusion  as  to  place  it  in  the  flrst 
rank  amongst  shrubs  of  small  growth,  and  S.  ob- 
lata  is  even  superior  to  it  as  regards  size.  This  has 
at  the  present  time  each  shoot  terminated  by  a 
large,  dense,  broadly  pyramidal  shaped  cluster  of 
small  white  blossoms.  Individually  they  are  by 
no  means  showy,  but  collectively  they  form  a 
pleasing  feature.  With  me  this  kind  bears  berries 
bat  sparsely,  while  under  the  same  conditions  S. 
japonica  is  covered  with  them.  When  grown  in 
the  shade  the  foliage  is  much  deeper  in  colour  than 
when  exposed  to  the  sun.  T. 


Shrubs  for  pots  or  boxes  In  windows. 

— The  generally  known  forms  of  Osmanthus  are 
much  branched  evergreen  shrubs  with  green  or 
variegated  leaves  that  bear  a  striking  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Holly,  but  in  O.  myrtifolius  the 
spines  are  wanting,  except  at  the  point,  and  the 
whole  leaf  is  much  smaller  than  in  the  others, 
being,  as  the  speoiflc  name  implies,  Myrtle-Uke. 
All  the  Osmanthuses  make  capital  subjects  for 
pots  or  window  boxes  during  winter  or  for  spaces 
of  limited  extent,  their  value  in  this  respect  being 
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Btill  farther  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  they  do 
fairly  well  near  towns — as  well,  indeed,  as  Aucu- 
bas  and  Euonjmnses.  Though  the  prickly-leaved 
forms  are  so  much  like  a  Holly,  they  are  neverthe- 
less more  nearly  allied  to  the  Privet ;  indeed,  this 
latter  may,  if  needed,  be  used  as  a  stock  on  which 
to  graft  them,  bat  the  better  way  is  to  strike  them 


like  E.  microphyllns,  the  growth  of  which  is  short 
and  dense.  The  variegated  kinds  are  very  pretty, 
but  near  towns  as  a  rule  the  lighter  coloured  por- 
tion of  the  leaf  becomes  discoloured  by  smoke 
and  dirt  in  such  a  manner  as  to  detract  greatly 
from  their  appearance.  The  Aucuba  is  also  well 
known  as  a  good  town  shrub,  but  besides  the  com- 


Flomer  branch  of  Spiraea  asHlboides,  and  plant  showing  habit  of  growth 


from  cuttings,  which  root  readily  in  a  cold  frame 
and  soon  form  large  masses  of  fibres,  so  that  they 
can  be  shilted  at  almost  any  time  without 
injury — a  great  point  in  favour  of  shrubs 
used  for  window  boxes  and  similar  purposes. 
Besides  the  Osmanthus  a  few  good  plants  suit- 
able for  the  same  purpose,  that  do  at  least 
fairly  well  in  towns,  are  the  different  sorts  of 
evergreen  Euonymus,  especially  the  green-leaved 
form  of  E.  japonicus  and  the  small-growing  Box- 


mon  variegated  form  some  of  the  green-leaved 
kinds  would  afford  variety.  One  of  the  most  ac- 
commodating plants  is  the  Ivy,  which  will  hold 
its  own  almost  an}'where  either  as  a  climber  or 
for  furnishing  boxes,  draping  balconies,  or  similar 
purposes.  When  trained  to  an  open  trellis.  Ivies 
make  good  living  screens,  or  what  is  known  as 
Tree  Ivies  will  grow  into  compact  bushes.  The 
common  Berberis  Aquifolium  is  another  plant 
that    will    thrive    under    disadvantageoas    con- 


ditions, and  to  the  number  may  also  be  added 
the  Laurustinus,  a  couple  of  Privets,  Ligustrum 
coriaceum  and  japonicum.  Of  these  the  first-named 
is  a  very  slow  grower,  with  dark  green  massive 
foliage ;  the  other  is  of  quicker  growth.  The 
small-leaved  spreading-habited  Cotoneaster  micro- 
phylla  makes  a  good  permanent  pot  plant,  and 
one  very  distinct  from  most  others  so  employed. 
This  list  might  be  much  extended,  bat  I  will  con- 
clude by  mentioning  Ilex  crenata,  a  dense  little 
shrub  with  small  pointed  leaves,  and  the  common 
Periwinkle  (Vicca  major),  whose  blue  flowers  are 
always  pleasing. — Alpha. 

The    Japanese  forms  of  the  Wych 

Hazel  are  just  now  very  attractive,  and  in  that  re- 
spect differ  from  the  common  American  kind, 
which  is  at  its  best  in  early  winter.  H.  arborea 
and  japonioa  are  both  in  flower  at  Kew,  and  as 
they  are  side  by  side,  the  difference  between 
them— which,  by  the  way,  is  not  great— can  be 
readily  seen.  H.  arborea  is  the  first  to  expand, 
the  greater  part  of  the  leafless  branches  being  com- 
pletely clothed  with  flowers,  the  general  characters 
of  which  resemble  those  of  the  common  Wych 
Hazel,  but  they  are  brighter  and  more  conspicu- 
ous. The  petals  are  of  a  rich  golden  yellow  and 
the  sepals  deep  red.  H.  japonica  differs  from  the 
above  in  flowering  a  week  or  so  later  ;  the  blooms, 
too,  are  rather  smaller,  and  both  petals  and  sepals 
are  slightly  paler.  From  their  flowering  at  the  pre- 
sent lime,  and  being  perfectly  hardy,  these  shrubs 
are,  though  still  scarce,  very  desirable.  The  mild 
weather  we  have  experienced  this  season  has  been 
in  their  favour,  as  catting  winds  and  frost  soon 
mar  the  beauty  of  their  blossoms.— H.  P. 


A    NEW    SPIB.EA. 


(S.    ASTILBOIDES.) 

So  seldom  does  a  Spirjea  occur  among  the  multi- 
tudinous new  plants  that  appear  every  year,  that 
this  one  is  of  special  interest,  especially  as  it 
belongs  to  the  Aruncus  or  Goat's-beard  section, 
and  is  said  to  be  hardy.  It  grows  from  2  feet  to 
.S  feet  high,  and  forms  a  dense  symmetrical  bush. 
At  flowering  time  the  branches  are  furnished 
with  myriads  of  white  blossoms  in  plumy  clusters, 
as  shown  in  the  annexed  illustration.  It  may  be 
forced  into  flower  as  early  as  March ;  hence  it  is 
an  invaluable  plant  for  pot  culture  for  conserva- 
tories. It  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Bull,  of 
Chelsea,  from  whose  new  plant  catalogue  the  ac- 
companying woodcut  is  taken.  It  has  been  certi- 
ficated both  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  and  Royal 
Cotanic  Societies,  and  wherever  it  has  been  ex- 
hibited it  has  been  much  admired.  It  will, 
doubtless,  prove  to  be  a  plant  of  the  easiest  cul- 
ture, both  in  pots  and  in  the  open  ground. 


Orchids. 


THE  SPREAD  OF  ORCHID  CULTURE. 
To  those  who,  like  myself,  can  remember  when 
there  were  but  one  or  two  small  collections  of 
Orchids  in  Scotland— at  Bothwell  Castle  and  the 
Glasgow  Botanic  Garden— and  in  England  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  Cattley's,  at  Barnet, and,  perhaps, 
one  or  two  other  places,  it  is  surprising  to  note 
how  univer.eally  they  are  grown  andadmired  now; 
and  no  wonder,  when  we  consider  the  interest  that 
attaches  to  them,  the  exquisite  beauty  of  many  of 
them,  and  the  duration  of  their  blooms,  whether 
cut  or  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plants.  Growers 
of  Orchids  would  multiply,  too,  if  cultivators  could 
be  found  who  knew  how  to  manage  them  econo- 
mically and  well.  It  therefore  becomes  the  interest 
of  young  gardeners  to  pay  more  attention  than 
they  hitherto  have  done  to  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  their  habits,  the  temperature  which  they 
require,  and  all  else  bearing  on  their  treatment. 
Where  they  have  not  an  opportunity  of  being 
employed  amongst  them,  they  can  yet  learn 
much  from  horticultural  periodicals,  in  which 
every  point  relating  to  culture  is  discussed,  and 
also  from  special  treatises  on  the  subject.  They 
can,  in  most  cases,  visit  gardens  in  which  they  are 
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grown  and  see  how  they  are  potted  and  watered ; 
in  fact,  in  this  as  in  many  other  matters,  "  where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,"  and  I  can  assure 
them  that  they  will  some  day  discover  that^oi  all 
other  knowledge  of  cultivation  with  which  they 
can  store  ^their  minds,  this  will  not  be  the  least 
profitable.  One  may  often  hear  the  remark  made, 
"  I  would  grow  Orchids,  but  there  is  such  a  diffi- 
culty in  getting  a  gardener  who  knows  anything 
about  them."  This  difficulty  will,  I  believe,  an- 
nually diminish,  for  east,  west,  north,  and 
soath  I  find  not  only  employers,  but  gar- 
deners hunting  up  information  and  endeavouring 
to  gain  knowledge  bearing  on  Orchids  and 
their  culture.  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  this  when 
on  a  recent  visit  to  Dr.  Paterson,  at  the  Bridge  of 
Allan.  Dr.  Paterson,  as  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of 
his  acquaintance  know,  advises  all  who  have  the 
means  to  begin  growing  Orchids  as  a  source  of  in- 
tellectual pleasure,  such  as  he  himself  has  found  it 
to  be,  and  many  have  acted  on  his  advice.  All 
gardeners,  young  and  old,  with  whom  he  meets, 
no  matter  where,  he  invites  to  see  his  collection, 
and  either  he  himself  or  his  gardener,  Mr.  Kidd, 
shows  them  every  attention.  Mr.  Kidd  was 
for  some  years  under  Mr.  Sorely  at  Mayfield, 
when  the  late  Provost  Russel's  collection 
was  at  its  zenith ;  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to 
add  that  the  knowledge  gathered  there  has 
been  thoroughly  matured  at  Femfield,  where  he 
has,  no  doubt,  like  many  others,  benefited  by  Dr. 
Paterson's  far-seeing  suggestions ;  at  least,  such 
is  the  evidence  borne  by  the  health  and  vigour  of 
the  fine  collection  now  under  his  care.  If  people 
in  similar  positions  to  Dr.  Paterson  were  to  act 
as  he  does,  not  only  would  a  taste  for  Orchids 
rapidly  increase,  but  also  the  skill  and  knowledge 
required  for  their  proper  culture.  I  have  been 
induced  to  pen  these  lines  in  hopes  that  many 
may  be  induced  to  copy  Dr.  Paterson  as  an 
example  in  this  matter,  and  lead  to  the  extension 
of  a  taste  which,  to  those  who  devote  their  spare 
time  to  it,  yields  unalloyed  pleasure. 

Clovenfords.  W.  Thomson. 

PEUNING   ORCHIDS. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  cultivation  of  Orchids 
will  be  surprised  to  see  "  J.  S.  W. '  falling  back 
on  Calanthes  to  support  his  pruning  practice,  as 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  Orchid  family  he  could 
not  have  instanced  a  genus  that  does  so  much  to 
demolish  the  pruning  theory,  from  the  fact  of  the 
roots  of  Calanthes  all  dying  annually,  and  conse- 
quently powerless  to  support  young  growth  in  the 
same  way  as  Dendrobiums,  Ctslogynes,  and  others 
of  like  character  when  the  bulbs  are  cut  away. 
"  J.  S.  W."  says  he  has  been  assured  by  those  con- 
versant with  my  practice  that  I  invariably  cut  away 
the  bulbs  of  Calanthes  when  I  potted  them.  That  is 
nottrue;  on  the  contrary,  I  always  found  that  where 
the  old  bulbs  of  the  year  preceding  were  left, 
attached  to  those  of  last  year,  the  coming 
season's  bulb  was  much  larger  and  proportion- 
ately more  floriferous,  and  I  always  acted  accord- 
ingly except  where  the  object  was  to  increase  the 
stock  of  any  particular  kind  quickly.  I  repeat, 
why  does  not  "J.  S.  W. "  exhibit  his  pruned 
Orchids  where  those  able  to  judge  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  them  1  That  is  the  only 
means  by  which  he  can  gain  credence  for  the  re- 
sults he  tells  us  have  followed  his  pruning  opera- 
tions. If  he  will  forward  two  or  three  examples 
pruned  according  to  his  plan  to  the  Eoyal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  next  fortnightly  meeting,  where 
they  can  be  seen  in  their  present  condition,  and 
again  after  the  growth  is  finished,  it  will  give 
those  who  are  incredulous  as  to  what  he  claims 
to  have  accomplished  in  the  case  of  Orchid 
pruning  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  them- 
selves. T.  Baines. 


Orchids  from   Bridge   of  Allan.— Dr. 

Paterson  sends  us,  from  Fernfield,  flowers  of  several 
Orchids,  among  which  are  blooms  of  Angr^cnm 
sesquipedale,  the  spring  flowering  variety  which 
he  says  he  does  not  remember  to  have  seen  before. 
It  is  a  very  fine  flower,  having  a  tail-like  spur 
over  a  foot  in  length.    Aerides  rubrum,  a  very 


pretty  species  of  the  email-flowered  section.  It 
has  dense  spikes  of  small  flowers  of  bright  carmine- 
magenta.  Flowers  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  form 
of  Dendrobium  nobile  ccerulescens  are  also  sent, 
remarkable  for  the  richness  of  colour  which  is  suf- 
fused throughout  the  whole  of  the  flowers. 

Pescatorea  Lehmanni.— A  flower  of  this 
rare  Orchid  has  been  sent  to  us  from  Col.  Gas- 
coigne's  garden  at  Portarlington.  The  flowers  are 
some  2  inches  across,  of  wax-like  texture,  white 
with  the  tips  of  the  sepals  stained  with  plum- 
porple,  while  the  lip  is  adorned  with  a  curious 
white  fringe,  which  extends  also  over  the  surface 
of  it.  All  the  Pescatoreas,  BoUaeas,  and  Orchids 
of  a  similar  stamp  are  very  handsome,  but  diffi  ult 
to  manage.  Any  hints  respecting  their  successful 
culture  would,  we  are  sure,  be  appreciated  by  our 
Orchid-loving  readers. 

Oymbidlum  Lo'Wi.— I  send  you  a  flower  of 
this  Cymbidium.  Is  it  a  good  variety  ?  We  have  a 
plant  with  three  pp'kes  bearing  nineteen  and 
twenty  flowers  on  a  spike.  It  is  an  Orchid  well 
worth  growing.  We  have  a  spike  of  Odontoglos- 
sum  Pescatorei  with  forty-three  flowers  upon  it. 
Is  not  that  remarkable  ?— J.  F. 

*f*  The  Cymbidium  flower  represents  a  fairly 
good  form  of  Lowi,  which,  as  you  say,  is  a  desirable 
Orchid  to  grow.  Forty-three  flowers  on  a  spike  is 
certainly  good  for  0.  Pescatorei.— Ed. 

Odontoglossum  nevadenee.— Among  a 

gathering  of  Orchids  sent  us  by  Mr.  Chesshire, 
gardener  to  M.  Eckhardt-Fould,  of  Ste.  Addresse, 
Rue  de  Havre,  Seine-Inferieure,  are  a  few  uncom- 
mon kinds,  such  as  Odontoglossum  nevadense,  so 
rare  in  collections  in  this  country.  It  is  a  hand- 
some species  belonging  to  the  0.  hystrix  section, 
but  very  distinct  from  any  of  the  common  varie- 
ties. The  flowers  are  some  3  inches  across  the 
outspread  sepals,  which  are  of  a  deep  reddish 
brown  blotched  with  pale  yellow.  The  lip  is  the 
handsomest  part  of  the  flower,  as  it  is  pure  white, 
withafew  heavy  blotches  of  cinnamon-brown  upon 
the  upper  part  of  it.  Masdevallia  ignea  Eck- 
hardti  is  also  a  rare  Orchid.  It  is  remaikable  for 
the  intensity  of  the  scarlet  colour,  several  shades 
brighter  than  ordinary.  Of  Dendrobiums,  there 
are  crassinode  Barberianum  with  deeply  tipped 
sepals,  good  forms  of  D.  Wardianum  and  nobile ; 
Phalsenopsis  grandiflora,  with  larger  flowers  than 
usual ;  and  Odontoglossum  vexillarinm,  with  the 
lip  almost  pure  white. 

Dfcndrobium  thyrsifloium.— No  fewer 
than  CUO  spikes  of  this  fine  and  showy  Dendrobe 
may  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Sander's  nursery,  St. 
Albans,  at  the  present  moment,  and,  as  may  be 
imagined,  produce  a  gorgeous  display,  the  like 
of  which  has  perhaps  never  before  been  witnessed. 
The  plants  have  been  tastefully  arranged  on  the 
stage  of  the  big  Cattlcya  house,  where  lately  the 
splendid  lot  of  Cattleya  Trianse  afforded  such  a 
grand  sight,  and  the  eye  of  the  visitor  views  a 
space  of  L'OO  feet  of  yellow  and  white  colour, 
clusters  of  bloom  hanging  in  graceful  profusion 
It  is  curious  to  notice,  and  certainly  very  interest- 
ing, that  not  two  spikes  of  this  Dendrobium  are 
alike  ;  here  a  rare  opportunity  offers  to  see  and 
make  comparison  between  the  varieties.  The 
yellow  of  the  lip  varies  from  a  light  nankeen- 
yellow  to  a  deep  ochre-yellow  ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  often  snow-white,  in  some  varieties, 
however,  rose  or  rose-striped,  varying  much  in  size 
and  roundness.  The  shape  of  the  lip  also  varies 
much,  being  round,  sharp-pointed,  or  tquare. 
Some  spikes  are  short  and  thick-set,  as  in  Den- 
drobium densiflorum ;  others  are  long  and  thick ; 
others,  again,  long  and  loose,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
variety  Walkerianum  ;  the  spikes  vary  in  length 
from  6  inches  to  15  inches.  In  fact,  there  are 
never  two  plants  alike  in  the  variety,  and,  as  we 
said  before,  a  rare  treat  is  offered  in  seeing  such  a 
unique  display. 

Sale  of  flowering  Orchids.— An  uncom- 
monly large  gathering  of  Orchids  was  brought  to 
Stevens  Rooms,  Covent  Garden,  for  sale  on  the 
yth  inst.,  there  being  some  300  lots,  which  in- 
cluded many  grand  examples  of  skilfully  grown 
specimens,  and  not  a  few  rare  varieties.    Twenty- 


six  guineas  were  given  for  a  magnificent  variety  of 
Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  not  a  large  plant,  but 
the  deepest  coloured  form  we  have  seen.  A  fine 
variety  of  Dendrobium  Jamesianum  fetched  1.5 
guineas,  and  there  was  the  largest  plant  of  D. 
aggregatum  majus  we  have  ever  seen.  It  was  2 
feet  through  and  a  perfect  mass  of  bloom.  The 
sale  included  what  is  said  to  be  the  finest  plant  of 
Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  in  the  country.  It  is 
indeed  a  fine  plant,  bearing  no  fewer  than  five 
spikes,  carrying  on  the  aggregate  180  flowers.  The 
plant  was  a  hona-Jidn  mass  and  in  vigorous  health. 
It  fetched  21  guineas.  There  were  various  other 
fine  Odontoglossums  sold.  A  very  fine  clear  rose- 
coloured  form  of  a  large  well-grown  plant 
fetched  2-1  guineas,  and  another  14  guineas.  0. 
Andersonianum  with  six  spikes  realised  10  guineas, 
and  many  other  forms  of  O.  crispum,  some  uncom- 
monly fine,  ranged  from  10  to  5  guineas.  A  small 
plantof  Lj caste  Skinnerialbafetched  14^  guineas, 
an  indication  that  this  variety  is  by  no  means 
common  as  yet.  Among  the  Cattleyas,  a  magnifi- 
cent C.  Mendelli  was  sold  for  8^^  guineas,  and  C. 
Triana;  eborascensis,  one  of  Messrs.  Backhouse's 
varieties,  went  for  5  guineas.  Altogether  it  was 
an  important  sale,  and  a  large  company  of  buyers 
attended  it. 

Societies. 


CALEDONIAN    HORTICULTURAL     SOCIETY. 

The  spring  show  of  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
April  3  and  4,  in  the  Waveriey  Market,  Edinburgh' 
Over  500  entries  were  made  for  the  different  com- 
petitions, and  this  large  result  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  no  less  a  sum  than  £350  was  offered  in  prize 
money.  That  such  a  handsome  award  fund  be- 
speaks both  strength  in  the  society  and  liberality 
of  management  goes  without  the  saying. 

The  exhibition  was,  in  every  respect,  wonder- 
fully successful.  On  all  hands  it  was  admitted 
that  there  had  never  been  seen  in  the  Scottish 
metropolis  such  a  glorious  show  cf  blossom  under 
one  roof,  and  Ihe  reputation  of  the  display  spread 
so  quickly  that  over  10,000  persons  visited  the  ex- 
hibition the  first  day  and  11,000  the  second.  The 
committee  of  arrangement  deserve  a  mead  of 
praise  for  Ihe  taste  with  which  they  staged  the 
exhibits.  Indeed,  the  area  of  3  acres,  which  the 
Waveriey  Market  covers,  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  beautifully-kept  tropical  garden.  Here 
were  banks  of  glowing  Azaleas,  there  beds  of 
Hyacinths  and  other  spring  bulbs ;  in  another 
section  were  a  succession  oE  groups  of  spring 
flowers,  beloved  by  old  and  young  because  indi- 
genous to  our  climate  and  intimately  associated 
with  our  national  life.  Anon  there  were  masses  of 
Rhododendrons,  reminding  travelled  ones  of  the 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas  ;  while  at  no  great  distance 
was  quite  a  grove  of  Palms.  A  promenade 
amonget  such  a  collection  of  the  fairest  horticul- 
tural treasures  proved  thoroughly  attractive.  In 
a  professional  sense  the  exhibition  was  a  very  in- 
teresting one.  Its  main  feature  was  the  profuse 
display  of  Orchids  alike  in  the  classes  wholly  de- 
voted to  these  plants  and  in  the  competitions  for 
the  best  furnished  tables  "  for  effect  "  Speaking  in 
a  general  way,  the  tables  were  too  effective — para- 
doxical though  that  may  seem.  That  is  to  say,  the 
tendency  was  to  crowd  too  many  flowers  on  to  the 
stages,  and  forgetful  that  in  an  arlistic  sense 
flowers  require  a  foil  or  background  of  greenery, 
which  was  for  the  most  part  wanting.  Then  there 
was  too  often  a  lack  of  harmony  in  the  group- 
ing of  the  flowers.  The  decoration  of  a  table 
should  be  based  on  a  scheme  of  colour  just  as 
much  as  a  picture.  True  horticultural  art  de- 
mands an  education  in  tone-colour,  and  the 
absence  of  this  is  too  noticeable  in  the  majority 
of  our  floral  exhibitions.  The  Azaleas  were  large, 
of  nearly  perfect  pyramidal  shape,  and  covered 
from  base  to  apex  with  fully  expanded  flowers. 
This  showed  patient  cultural  skill  in  no  ordinary 
degree;  but  after  all  is  such  painstaking  mathe- 
matical plant  training  not  in  itself  a  violation  of 
the  best  canons  of  horticultural  art  ?  Is  it  not  a 
survival  of  the  peacock-clipped  Yews  of  bygone 
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days  ?  The  highest  art  even  in  the  training  and 
development  of  a  flower  or  plant  is  that  which 
conceals  art.  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Narcissi 
were  good,  and  if  formal  not  over-dressed,  as  we 
have  seen  on  former  occasions.  For  the  season  of 
the  year  we  have  never  seen  better  Roses,  both 
on  the  plants  and  cut,  and  in  the  collections  of 
forced  plants,  such  as  Guelder  Roses,  LUacs, 
Kalmias,  &c ,  there  was  a  desirable  absence  of 
rule  of  thumb  and  a  regard  for  the  nature  of  the 
plants.  Perhaps  the  most  attractive  department 
to  the  great  bulk  of  the  visitors  was  what  may  be 
termed  the  produce  of  the  wild  garden,  where  the 
people  could  linger  over  flowers  which  brought 
back  memories  of  the  long  ago,  undisturbed  by 
thoughts  of  glass  houses  and  all  that  pertains 
thereto.  Ferns  were  numerous  and  well  grown. 
There  was  little  fruit  worthy  of  special  notice  if 
we  except  a  fine  collection  of  Apples  in  capital 
preservation,  and  embracing  over  sixty  sorts.  The 
nurserymen  of  Edinburgh  assisted  much  in  making 
the  show  a  success  by  their  contributions  of  col- 
lections for  exhibition  as  well  as  for  competition, 
and  on  the  whole  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticul- 
tural Society  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  good 
work  which  it  is  accomplishing  in  the  way  of 
encouraging  a  taste  for  floriculture  in  the  com- 
munity, and  of  rewarding  the  best  efforts  towards 
cultural  perfection. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  scientific  com- 
mittee's meeting,  held  on  the  8th  inst.,  and  for 
which  we  had  no  room  last  week  : — 

Canhcr  in  Apple  trees.— k  communication  was 
read  from  Mr.  Plowright  on  a  form  of  this  disease 
as  caused  by  Nectria  ditissima.  He  observed  that 
Sphajriacei  usually  attack  dead  organisms,  but 
there  are  some  exceptions,  as  Valsa  parmularia  on 
living  Oak,  and  many  of  the  Dothidiaces;.  The 
specimens  sent  were  from  several  localities,  but  in 
almost  every  case  the  cankered  part  bore  the 
fungus,  and  which  was  not  found  anywhere  else. 
He  likewise  forwarded  drawings  illustrative  of  the 
growth  of  the  fungus.  When  the  parasite  gains 
an  entry  into  the  bark  of  a  medium-sized  branch 
it  at  first  causes  the  death  of  the  bark  and  sub- 
jacent wood  to  only  a  limited  extent.  The  bark 
cracks  concentrically.  In  the  cracks  and  upon 
their  edges  the  perithecia  are  most  commonly 
found.  They  are  most  abundant  in  those  cases  in 
which  tlie  devitalised  area  has  become  surrounded 
by  an  swollen  margin  of  healthy  bark. 

Tlie  Bean  fungus  (^Ecidium  Fabaj). — Mr.  Plow- 
right  sent  a  communication  on  this  subject.  The 
Uredo  and  Uromyces  are  exceedingly  common 
upon  Bean  plants  during  summer  and  autumn, 
but  the  -Ecidiospores  of  this  fungus  have  been 
much  less  frequently  seen.  To  Professor  de  Bary 
is  owing  the  elucidation  of  the  fact  that  the  life 
cycle  of  the  Bean  Uromyces  includes  an  ^^cidium. 
It  is  none  the  less  interesting  to  repeat  his  expe- 
riment of  sowing  germinating  teleutospores  of 
the  Uromyces  upon  a  healthy  Bean  plant,  and 
watching  the  development,  first  of  the  spermo- 
gonia  and  then  of  the  jEcidiospores.  The  four 
Bean  plants  sent  herewith  were  infected  with  the 
germinating  teleutospores  of  the  Uromyces  on 
February  6  ;  on  the  29th  the  spermogonia  began  to 
appear ;  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  month 
that  the  perfect  ..T'.cidium  was  developed. 

Apples  diseased  hy  fungi. — Mr.  Murray  and  Blr. 
Smith  reported  that  the/Apples  brought  to  the 
last  meeting  by  Mr.  MacLachlan  were  attacked 
by  Septorium  Ralfsi. 

Potato  culture  to  jtrevtnt  dispose. — A  plan  of  the 
cultivation  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
sub-committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  was 
shown,  while  Mr,  Murray  informed  the  committee 
that  every  Potato  had  been  carefuUyJesamined, 
and  abont  twelve  rejected  that  were  found  to  be 
diseased. 

Oymnosporanglum  Juniperi. —  Mr.  A.  ,Smee  ex- 
hibited branches  of  Juniper  badly  diseased.  It  was 
suggested  that  experiments  should  be  carried  out 
to  impregnate  the  Hawthorn  and  vice  versa.  He 
also  brought  some  malformed  Calceolarias,  which 


were  referred  to  Rev.  G.  Henslow  for  examination 
and  report. 

Primulas. — Colonel  Clarke  exhibited  the  results 
of  crossing  the  true  florists'  Polyanthus  crossed  by 
the  garden  Primrose.  This  cross,  recrossed  by  the 
former,  gave  innumerable  varieties  of  colour  in 
the  seedlings.  He  observed  that  he  had  often 
tried  to  cross  the  Cowslip  with  the  Primrose,  but 
had  always  failed. 

Astam  tools,  ^c.—The  chairman  (Dr.  Masters) 
exhibited  some  tools  used  by  the  natives  of  the 
Naga  Hills,  consisting  of  a  dao,  or  knife,  and  its 
scabbard,  an  iron  hoe,  sundry  comb-rakes  made  of 
Bamboo  or  light  wood,  &c.  Rice  is  the  staple  food 
plant,  grown  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  by 
aid  of  an  elaborate  system  of  irrigation.  The  tools 
had  been  sent  by  Mr.  Horace  Livesay,  and  at' 
tracted  much  attention.  Seeds  of  various  kinds 
of  Rice,  Millet,  and  Pulse  were  also  exhibited 
The  natives  were  spoken  of  as  a  fine  race,  showing 
considerable  civilisation,  but  over-endowed  with 
pugnacity. 

Lecture. — The  Rev.  G.  Henslow  first  called  at- 
tention to  a  group  of  Australian  plants  exhibited 
among  which  were  species  of  Correa  known  as 
native  Fuchsias,  as  they  somewhat  resemble 
that  plant,  but  belong  to  a  very  different  family ; 
the  leaves  of  some  species  are  used  as  tea.  Species 
of  Boronia  and  of  Leptospermum,  the  latter  of  the 
Myrtle  family,  and  therefore  allied  to  the  Gum 
Trees.  L.  lanigerum  grows  to  30  feet,  and  fur- 
nishes wood  for  the  spears  of  the  natives,  while 
L.  scoparium  supplies  the  hard  and  heavy  wood 
called  Manauka  wood  in  New  Zealand.  Gene- 
tyllis,  called  Hedaroma  by  Lindley,  and  also  Dar- 
winia,  is  remarkable  for  the  mimicry  in  itsflowers  ; 
for  while  the  latter  are  minute  and  inconspicuous, 
they  are  surrounded  by  coloured  bracts  in  the 
shape  of  a  Tulip.  A  species  of  Bpacris  furnished 
a  comparison  with  Erica  or  Heath  to  illustrate 
their  "representative"  character.  Though  ap- 
parently resembling  one  another,  yet  their 
floral  structure  is  different ;  and  while  Erica  is 
found  at  the  Cape,  Epacris  characterises  New 
Holland.  The  lecturer  remarked  on  two  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  foliage  of  Australia — its 
harshness  in  some,  and  the  habit  of  hanging  ver- 
tically in  other  plants,  so  that  the  latter  affords 
little  or  no  shade.  The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere 
is  accountable  for  the  harshness,  and  the  object 
gained  by  those  plants  with  vertical  foliage  is 
probably  the  same  as  that  acquired  by  the  so- 
called  "  sleep  " — namely,  to  avoid  the  ill  effects  of 
radiation  at  night.  This  is  seen  in  species  of 
Acacia,  which  generally  in  Australia  have  no 
blades,  but  only  a  flattened  leafstalk  or  phyllode, 
the  edges  of  which  point  sky  and  earthwards.  He 
next  called  attention  to  a  remarkable  "  bigener  " 
of  Mr.  Veitch — viz.,  a  cross  between  two  genera, 
Phajus  grandifolius  and  Calanthe  vestita.  The 
latter  Orchid,  discovered  by  Dr.  Wallich  in  India, 
flowered  at  Messrs.  Veitch's  establishment  first 
in  1848.  Phajus  grandifolius  is  from  Chiua,  with 
yellow  orange  sepals  and  petals,  the  labellum 
alone  being  purple.  In  the  bigener  the  flower  is 
white,  as  in  Calanthe,  but  the  labellum  of  a  rose 
colour.  Angriecum  dependens,  exhibited  also,  is 
remarkable  like  other  species  of  this  genus  for 
the  long  spur ;  that  of  A.  sesquipedale  is  usually 
overl  foot  long.  Tropical  Africaand  Madagascar 
supply  them,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  cannot  be 
fertilised  except  by  some  insect  with  a  proboscis 
as  long  as  the  spur.  One  species,  A.  fragrans, 
furnishes  a  material  for  a  tea  in  its  leaves,  which 
are  used  in  Bourbon,  Mauritius,  and  in  Paris  for 
pulmonary  complaints.  A  species  of  Acacia  with 
spinescent  stipules  called  for  remarks  on  the 
peculiar  modificationswhichthoseorgans  undergo, 
and  the  lecturer  described  the  remarkable  Bul- 
lock's-horn  Thorn,  as  A.  sphierocephala  is  called, 
of  Nicaragua,  and  the  peculiar  habit  of  ants  which 
live  in  them,  and  are  supplied  with  food  by  the 
shrub  in  the  form  of  honey  in  honey  pits  on  the 
petiole,  and  oily  "  fruit  bodies  "  at  the  apices  of 
the  leaflets.  These  ants  keep  others  off  which 
would  strip  the  tree  of  its  foliage.  Plumbago  and 
Statice  furnished  remarks  on  the  peculiar  method 
of  securing  fertilisation  secured   by  the  former 


genus,  both  being  of  the  same  family.  The  ovule 
is  suspended  by  a  curved  funiculus,  and  the  tissue 
of  the  style  is  prolonged  downwards  till  it  reaches 
the  micropyle,  thus  conveying  the  pollen  tubes 
directly  into  the  latter.  Many  species  are  exces- 
sively acrid  in  this  juice,  such  as  P.  scandens, 
called  Herb  du  Diable  of  San  Domingo.  Beggars 
use  the  juice  for  raising  blisters,  as  they  do  in 
England  with  the  juice  of  Ranunculus  scelaratus. 
He  next  called  attention  to  a  hybrid  (C.  micro- 
chilum)  raised  by  Mr.  Veitch  between  Cypripedium 
niveum  and  C.  Druryi,  in  which  the  yellow  colour 
of  the  latter  had  disappeared,  but  the  narrow  lip 
retained,  the  flower  of  the  hybrid  being  white. 


Sale  Botanic  Society.— On  Tuesday  last 
the  members  of  this  society  assembled  in  consi- 
derable numbers  to  hear  an  address  upon  the 
"  Genus  Saxifraga  "  by  Mr.  T.  Entwistle.  There 
are,  he  said,  about  150  species  of  Saxifraga,  abont 
a  dozen  of  which  are  British.  S.  granulata,  one 
of  the  commonest  type,  grows  in  meadow  lands  in 
this  country  ;  its  roots  and  leaves  are  used  medici- 
nally. So  umbrosa,  commonly  called  London  Pride 
or  None-so-Pretty,  is  also  a  native  species  ;  it  is 
very  useful  for  edging  borders  in  plantations 
where  the  shade  is  too  dense  for  most  plants  to 
exist.  S.  Geum  is  an  allied  species  of  the  same. 
S.  stellaris  grows  plentifully  on  the  margins  of 
mountain  streams  in  the  north.  S.  aizoides  grows 
in  similar  situations ;  it  produces  yellow  flowers 
with  orange  spots.  S,  tridactylitis  is  a  small  plant 
with  leaves  tinged  with  red  and  bears  a  white 
flower.  S.  hypnoides,  a  common  garden  plant,  is 
found  in  its  native  habitat  upon  rocky  mountains 
such  as  the  Alps. Pyrenees, and  Helvetian  Mountains, 
on  Ingleborongh  Hill,  Yorkshire,  and  Snowdon ; 
its  branches  are  so  closely  united  that  they  form  a 
roundish  bunch  like  a  cushion.  S.  Stracheyi  is  a 
native  of  the  Himalayas  and  grows  at  an  altitude 
of  about  12,000  feet;  it  was  discovered  in  1870 
by  Major  Strachey.  S.  oppositifolia  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  Saxifrages.  It  bears  an  exquisitely 
pretty  purple  flower,  grows  with  rapidity  in  any 
garden,  and  is  a  general  favourite  with  all  who 
cultivate  it.— W.  N. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Oovent  Garden  Flower  Market.— A  few 

years  ago  the  Duke  of  Bedford  made  considerable 
additions  to  the  wholesale  flower  market  at  Covect 
Garden.  Notwithstanding  that  fact,  however,  it 
appears  that  the  market  is  still  too  small  for  the 
wholesale  flower  trade,  and  it  is  about  to  be  further 
enlarged  to  almost  double  its  present  area.  For 
this  purpose  several  houses  on  the  north  side  of 
Tavistock  Street  are  in  course  of  demolition  to 
clear  the  site  for  the  intended  market.  The  en- 
larged market  will  have  a  frontage  to  Tavistock 
Street  of  about  100  feet  in  leneth. 

The    Bath    and    West   of    England 

Society  announce  that  their  meeting  for  the  pre- 
sent year  will  take  place  at  Maidstone  on  June 
2,  when  the  following  prizes  will  be  given  for 
horticultural  productions — viz.,  a  £10  and  a  £h 
silver  cup  for  Orchids,  and  two  cups  or  money  for 
vegetables  and  fruit — viz ,  a  £.h  cup  or  money  for 
the  best  collection  of  vegetables,  and  a  similar 
prize  for  the  best  collection  of  fruits.  This  por- 
tion of  the  exhibition  is,  as  usual, under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen, 
Lamorran  Rectory,  Probus. 

National  Dahlia  Society. — It  has  been 
arranged  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  this  flower,  on 
the  same  scale  as  that  of  last  year,  on  September  5 
and  6  next,  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Last  year's  show 
was  a  complete  success  so  far  as  regards  display. 
The  full  measure  of  pecuniary  support  was  not, 
however,  forthcoming,  and  for  the  second  time  a 
deficit  had  to  be  allotted  between  the  two  princi- 
pal prize-takers.  This  fact  is  not  creditable  to  the 
growers  of  the  flower  for  whose  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantage the  show  has  been  established,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  amended  in  the  future 
by  the  help  of  a  wider  constituency,  and  a  little 
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extra  effort  on  the  part  o£  all  concerned.  The 
amount  of  subscriptions  for  last  year's  show  was 
£66  19s.  6d.  This  was  supplemented  by  the  con- 
tribution of  £aO  from  the  Crystal  Palace  Company, 
making  together  £\\6  19s.  6d.,  which  was  less  by 
£o  18s.  lid.  than  the  amount— £108  5s. — distri- 
buted amongst  thirty  prize-takers,  and  i'l-t  13s.  5d. 
expended  on  the  various  necessary  disbursements. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ire- 
land.— At  a  council  meeting  of  this  society,  held 
on  Saturday  last,  Lord  James  W.  Butler  in  the 
chair,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  society's 
spring  show,  which  was  held  in  Mr.  Edward  C. 
Gninness's  beautiful  grounds,  Barlsfort  Terrace, 
on  Thursday  last.  The  attention  of  the  council 
was  likewise  directed  to  some  lovely  blooms 
of  Camellias,  raised  by  Mr.  Hovey,  Boston,  U.S., 
and  forwarded  for  inspection  by  Mr.  Lombard,  in 
whose  choice  collection  of  Camellias  at  South  Hill 
these  American  beauties  have  flowered.  The 
varieties  shown  were  C.  M.  Hovey,  C.  H.  Hovey, 
and  Anna  Maria  Hovey,  each  beautiful,  and  all 
highly  commended. 

Physlanthus  albens.— Admirers  of  this 
handsome  greenhouse  climber  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  an  additional  interest  has  been  dis- 
covered to  belong  to  its  flowers  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Fry, 
who  states  in  the  Eiitomologist  that  it  is  insecti- 
vorous. The  glutinous  secretion  at  the  base  of 
the  corolla  appears  to  serve  the  purpose  of  first 
attracting  and  then  holding  there  butterflies, 
moths,  &c  ,  whilst  the  petals  close  over  them  and 
form  their  shroud.  It  is  not  stated  whether  there 
is  a  process  of  digestion  and  absorption  in  this 
case  similar  to  what  is  said  to  take  place  in  the 
Droseras,  Dionseas,  &c.,but  at  all  events  it  maybe 
assumed  that  fertilisation  is  aided  by  the  straggles 
of  the  entrapped  insects  inside  the  corolla. 

Asparagus  decumbens.— This  elegant 
little  trailer  has  been  all  through  the  winter  one 
of  the  most  attractive  objects  in  my  little  stove. 
Depending  from  a  pot  close  to  the  roof,  it  hung 
in  the  most  elegant  deep  green,  feathery  tassels 
down  some  5  feet  or  6  feet.  About  November 
numerous  flowers  appeared  ;  they  are  waxy  white, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with 
petals  recurved,  and  orange-red  stamens,  remind- 
ing one  forcibly  of  a  very  minute  white  Martagon 
Lily.  They  have,  moreover,  a  delicate  lemon 
scent.  These  were  succeeded  by  numerous  seed- 
pods — not  berries,  as  in  our  ordinary  Asparagus — 
each  containing  several  seeds.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  send  a  pod  or  two  to  anyone  caring  for  such 
things,  and  to  receive  any  other  interesting  seed 
or  bits  in  exchange.  "  Veronica  "  (The  Garden, 
Dec.  29,  1883,  p.  564)  bears  witness  to  the  beauty 
and  value  of  this  plant,  which  thrives  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  or  intermediate  hoase. — Gbbenwood 
PiM,  Monistotrii,  Co.  Dublin. 

Gardenero  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution.— The  following  circular,  signed  by  the 
treasurer  (Mr.  Tidswell)  and  Mr.  John  Lee,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  this  Institution,  has  been 
sent  to  us,  along  with  a  revised  list  of  the  sub- 
scribers :  "  Referring  to  our  letter  of  December  15 
last,  we  beg  to  remind  you  that  the  committee 
have  had  under  their  consideration  for  some  years 
past  the  question  of  augmenting  the  pensions  by 
the  sum  of  £i  each,  tint  before  this  desirable 
object  can  be  carried  out,  they  consider  it  neces- 
sary that  the  reserve  fund  should  be  raised  to 
£20,000.  For  the  last  three  years  they  have 
caused  collecting  cards  to  be  issued  among  gar- 
deners, nurserymen,  and  others  interested  in  hor- 
ticultural pursuits,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
the  sum  of  £2400,  including  the  Arthur  Teitch 
Memorial  Fund,  has  been  subscribed.  A  farther 
sum  of  £2250  is  required  before  the  committee 
can  recommend  the  proposed  increase  of  the  pen- 
sions. The  sum  of  £1312  was  distributed  in  pen- 
sions last  year.  A  gentleman  (who  for  the  present 
wishes  his  name  withheld)  has  promised  that  if 
the  sum  of  £1750  be  raised  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  he  will  give  the  munificent  sum  of  £500  to 
complete  the  amount  required.  We  have  had  a 
legacy  of  £500,  and  we  have  at  the  bankers  the 
sum  of  £150 ;  with  these  amounts  in  hand,  only 


£1100  remains  to  be  secured.  Under  these  special 
circumstances,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing the  matter  prominently  before  the  subscribers, 
feeling  assured  that  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  Institution  will  second,  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  the  exertions  of  the  committee  in  their 
endeavours  to  alleviate  the  distress  and  minister 
to  the  comforts  of  old  and  deserving  horticul- 
turists. To  the  affluent  and  generous  lovers  of 
horticulture  we  appeal  with  confidence,  and  to 
gardeners  we  also  appeal,  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  assist  their  poorer  brethren.  The  secretary 
will  gratefully  acknowledge  any  contribution,  no 
matter  what  may  be  its  amount." 


MARKET  PLANT  NURSERY. 

A  VISIT  to  the  ever-busy  flower  market  at  Covent 
Garden  is  well  calculated  to  create  a  desire  to  see 
some  one  of  the  establishments  from  which  so 
many  plants  come.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
running  through  one  of  these  places  lately,  and 
a  few  notes  therefrom  may  not  be  without  interest. 
Mr.  H.  B.  May's  plant  nursery  at  Edmonton,  the 
establishment  just  alluded  to,  contains  about 
thirty  houses  in  all,  each  about  100  feet  long,  and 
not  an  inch  of  space  in  any  of  them  is  wasted. 
The  first  structure  entered  was  that  devoted  to 
herbaceous  Calceolarias.  It  contained  about 
3000  healthy,  well-grown  plants,  of  dwarf, 
compact  habit,  and  very  uniform,  in  6-inch 
pots.  The  colonrs  of  the  flowers  ranged  from 
pale  yellow  to  dark  crimson.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  the  majority  of  the  plants  were  not  in  bloom, 
but  of  those  that  were  in  that  state,  a  foretaste 
was  given  of  what  a  wealth  of  floial  beauty  the 
whole  will  furnish.  Another  house  was  devoted 
to  Tea  Roses  in  pots,  the  sorts  grown  being 
Niphetos,  Isabella  Sprunt,  and  Souvenir  d'nn  Ami. 
Large  quantities  have  been  cut  daily  from  these 
since  October  last.  A  third  structure,  130  feet  by 
30  feet,  I  found  planted  with  that  brilliant  crim- 
son variety.  General  Jacqueminot,  an  old,  but  still 
good  sort.  Of  Mignonette  there  were  about  4000 
plants  not  long  since  sown.  With  the  old  and  valu- 
able double  white  Primula,  three  houses,  each  100 
feet  long,  had  been  filled,  but  they  were  over  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  and  were  being  cut  up  for  propa- 
gating purposes.  Stephanotis  floribunda  I  found 
well  managed.  On  one  shoot  thirteen  trusses 
of  its  delicate  flowers  were  counted.  Of  that 
useful  plant  for  cutting  purposes,  Eucharis  ama- 
zonica,  there  was  grown  a  large  and  healthy  stock. 
What  one  might  not  inappropriately  term  "every- 
body's plant  " — Harrison's  Musk — was  here  in 
quantity  and  in  excellent  condition.  One  plant 
seemed  to  be  doing  extremely  well — and  a  valu- 
able market  plant  it  is — viz ,  the  Tree  Carnation 
Andalusian,  a  variety  introduced  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  late  Rev.  Harpur  Crewe. 
When  this  Carnation  was  exhibited  from  Tring 
Park  a  few  years  ago  at  Sooth  Kensington,  the 
floral  committee  awarded  it  a  first-class  certificate 
— a  distinction  well  merited.  Pelargoniums,  Lo- 
belias, Verbenas,  and  Clove  Carnations  are,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  largely  grown  here.  Of  Ferns 
enormous  quantities  are  cultivated,  especially  of 
that  popular  favourite,  Ad'antum  cuneatum.  Here 
it  may  be  seen  in  ail  stages— from  the  pots  in 
which  the  spores  were  sown  to  bright,  clean,  and 
shapely  specimens  in  5-inch  pots.  Other  sorts 
grown  were  Pteris  hastata,  an  old  variety,  but  one 
not  often  seen  so  well  grown  as  here ;  Pteris 
serrulata  major,  of  which  countless  quantities  are 
sent  to  market  in  thumb-pots,  is  here  in  every 
stage,  and  they  are  found  to  be  very  useful  for 
dotting  about  on  tables.  P.  argyrea,  P.  tremula, 
Doryopteris  nobilis,  Cyrtomium  falcatum,  Gymno- 
gramma  peruviana,  and  G.  Austeni  also  all  meet 
with  a  ready  sale.  Referring  to  G.  Austeni,  I  may 
mention  that  a  number  of  plants  were  suspended 
from  the  roof  in  order  to  economise  space,  and 
seen  thus  elevated  they  have  a  far  better  effect 
than  the  green  sorts  immediately  underneath. 
The  graceful  Cyperus  alternifolius,  when  grown, 
as  here,  in  quantity,  formed  quite  a  feature.  Of 
DracEenas,  the  favourite  sorts  amongst  coloured- 
leaved  kinds  were  D.  Cooperi  and  D.  terminalis, 


and  amongst  green-leaved  sorts,  D.  rubra.  Of 
Ficns  elastica  about  2000  have  been  propagated 
this  year,  and,  considering  that  the  cuttings  were 
only  put  in  in  Jannarj-  last,  they  have  done  ex- 
tremely well,  good-sized,  strong  plants  being  now 
sent  into  market  J,  Baeby. 


GRAFTING  AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 

Physiologists  say  that  the  object  of  grafting  is 
to  promote  vigour  and  fertility ;  hence  weak -grow- 
ing Apples  are  grafted  on  the  hardier  and  more  vigo- 
rous wild  Crab,  Peaches  on  the  Plum,  and  so  on. 
Another  reason  for  grafting  Apples  and  Pears  is 
that  neither  are  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  ; 
otherwise  probably  trees  propagated  in  that  way 
would  succeed  as  well  as  grafted  ones,  if  not 
better.  Nurserymen  and  raisers  of  fruit  trees  graft 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  because  it  is  the  readiest 
way,  without  concerning  themselves  about  the  ad- 
vantages or  disadvantages  of  the  system,  and 
the  Crab  stock  is  invariably  used  for  Apples  of 
large  size,  and  the  wild  Pear  and  other  hardy 
kinds  as  a  stock  for  the  Pear.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  hardy  nature  of  these  stocks, 
if  that  be  of  much  advantage  to  a  fruit  so 
hardy  in  itself  as  the  Apple  or  Pear ;  but  in 
other  respects  neither  of  these  stocks  can  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  fruit  of  the  graft,  as 
they  only  produce  inferior  fruit  themselves.  Lately, 
the  subject  of  raising  Apple  or  Pear  trees  from 
cuttings  or  layers  has  received  more  attention, 
but  there  is  a  want  of  experience  on  that  point. 
It  is  worth  while  to  mention  these  matters,  in 
order  to  disabuse  people's  minds  of  the  idea  that 
the  Crab  stock  possesses  some  mysterious  virtue 
and  is  indispensable,  which  is  not  the  case.  The 
use  of  the  Quince  stock  for  the  Pear,  and  the 
Paradise  for  the  Apple,  is  far  more  intelligible  ; 
and  the  influence  of  these  stocks  on  the  scion  and 
its  fruit  is  clearly  discernible.  In  fact,  the  object 
of  using  these  Stocks  is  quite  the  opposite  of  that 
for  which  the  natural  Crab  or  Pear  stock  is  em- 
ployed ;  and  the  use  of  the  one  really  implies  the 
condemnation  of  the  other,  for  we  graft  the  same 
varieties  on  the  two  stocks  side  by  side,  in  the 
one  case  to  make  the  tree  grow  strongly,  and  in 
the  other  in  order  to  restrain  its  vigour— and  the 
object  in  both  cases  is  to  induce  fertility.  This 
fact  is  not  sufficiently  realised  amongst  us,  but  its 
significance  is  evident.  The  French  are  more 
consistent  than  we  are  in  this  matter,  for  they 
prefer  the  Quince  and  Paradise  for  trees  of  mode- 
rate size  where  grown  in  gardens. 

Influence  of  the  stock  on  the  graft. — 
Hitherto  it  has  been  taken  for  granted,  and  with- 
out any  reason,  that  the  stock,  whether  used 
because  of  its  hardiness  or  vigour,  permanently  in- 
fluenced the  subject  grafted  upon  it,  even  when 
not  allowed  to  produce  any  growth  of  its  own ; 
hence,  in  grafting  Apples,  Plums,  Vines,  Roses, 
and  other  plants,  the  rule  has  been  to  employ  the 
root  of  the  stock  only,  with  sometimes  a  portion 
of  the  stem,  as  in  the  case  of  standard  trees  and 
Roses,  &c.  For  some  time,  however,  the  fact  has 
been  gradually  forcing  itself  on  the  minds  of  cul- 
tivators that  by  this  method  the  value  of  the  stock 
is  greatly  impaired,  if  not  lost  in  numerous  in- 
stances. It  is  found  that  by  grafting  a  weak 
variety  on  another  and  stronger  variety,  a  more 
vigorous  growth  is  the  result  at  first,  but  that  in 
the  end,  and  sometimes  very  soon  after,  the  graft 
becomes  just  as  weak  as  if  it  had  been  on  its  own 
roots.  The  reason  of  this  is  plain  on  reflection.  A 
strong  root  produces  a  strong  top  growth,  and 
while  the  strong  top  remains  and  extends, 
the  root  extends  reciprocally  in  the  same  ratio. 
When,  however,  we  cut  the  top  off  and  sub- 
stitute, by  grafting,  another  and  weaker 
top  in  its  place,  the  root  never  afterwards  does 
more  than  respond  to  the  weaker  growth  grafted 
on  it.  This  is  very  easily  demonstrated  in  the 
case  of  the  Vine,  numerous  examples  of  which 
the  writer  has  seen.  I  more  than  suspect,  too, 
that  the  reason  why  the  Quince  and  Paradise  roots 
require  so  much  pruning  in  this  country  is  that, 
while  they  do  restrain  the  luxuriance  of  the 
strong-growing  subjects  grafted  on  them,  they 
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are  at  the  same  time  acted  on  reciprocally,  and 
made  to  grow  stronger  than  they  would  do  if  they 
bore  their  own  natural  and  less  vigorous  branches. 
A  correspondent,  in  writing  on  dwarf  stocks  for 
Apples  years  ago,  said  they  should  "  furnish  a 
dwarf  and  fertile  growth  without  any  root-pruning 
whatever ; ''  and  this  is  what  was  expected  of  them 
in  culture,  and  what  theorists  said  would  happen, 
but  it  is  found  that  such  trees  require  regular 
root-pruning  under  some  circumstances.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  well  believed  that  I  he  Crab 
and  Pear  stocks  are  enfeebled  by  having  weak 
varieties  worked  upon  them  in  the  reverse 
way. 

Such  facts  as  these  have  been  present  to  my 
mind  for  many  years,  and  in  grafting  Vines,  &c  , 
I  have  always  left  a  limb  nf  the  stock  as  well,  or 
grafted,  not  at  the  root,  but  half-way  up  on  the 
Btem ;  and  now  I  am  all  but  convinced  that  an  im- 
provement might  be  effected  on  this  plan  byrevers- 
ing  the  usual  order  of  things  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  grafting  another  strong  variety  on  the  top  of  a 
weak  Vine,  as  well  as  grafting  the  latter  on  a 
strong  root,  and  thus  placing  the  weak  plant  be- 
tween the  two  strong  ones.  The  strong-growing 
variety  grafted  on  the  top  of  the  weak  one  retains 
in  a  great  degree  its  inherent  vigour  of  constitu- 
tion, and,  through  thecirculation  and  elaboration  of 
the  sap,  benefiLiially  inOuences  the  weak  stock  on 
which  it  is  grafted.  This  idea  is  based  on  the 
theory  that  one  leaf  or  branch  of  a  tree  influences 
the  others  more  or  less,  and  that  hence  a  healthy 
and  strong  shoot  grafted  on  a  weak  one  strengthens 
the  latter.  Probably  some  plants  that  do  not 
grow  strongly  on  theirown  roots  would  succeed  by 
simply  being,  not  grafted  on  another  root,  but  made 
the  partial  stock  of  another  and  stronger  kind. 
Four  years  ago  I  grafted  four  shoots  of  the 
Princess  Bacoiochi  and  imbricata  Camellias  on  a 
very  robust  bush  of  acolher  kind,  which  scarcely 
ever  flowered,  thinking  to  communicite  its  vigour 
to  these  two  freer-flowering  kinds.  This  it  did,  but 
from  that  date  to  this  neither  have  flowered  any 
better  than  the  one  it  was  grafted  on.  Of  course, 
plenty  of  its  own  growth  was  left  on  the  stock, 
but  last  spring  I  cut  the  greater  portion  of  it  away, 
and  gave  the  scions  a  monopoly  of  foliage ;  so  we 
shall  see  in  time  if  they  flower  better.  My 
idea  is  that  the  grafts  were  rendered  barren  by 
the  superabundant  growth  permitted  on  the  stock. 
Again,  years  ago  I  planted  a  Mrs.  PInce  Grape  on 
its  own  roots,  and  grafted  a  Vine  of  the  same  on 
the  Black  Alicante,  of  which  two  limbs  were  left 
as  well.  Though  the  Mrs.  Pince  is  a  strong  grower 
on  its  own  roots,  the  one  on  the  Alicante  beat  it 
quite,  producing  by  far  the  heaviest  bunches  and 
finest  fruit,  and  is  still  bearing  as  well  as  ever. 
Had  I  cut  all  the  Alicante  limbs  away,  however, 
and  left  the  Mrs.  Pince  on  the  stock  alone,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  long  before  this  date  it  would  have 
been  no  stronger  than  the  one  on  its  own  roots, 
as  the  Alicante  root  would  have  teen  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  growth  of  the  scion. 

The  general  conclusions  which  I  draw  from 
these  observations  are,  that  the  root  of  a  stock 
alone,  when  a  more  vigorous  growth  in  the  scion  is 
desired,  is  of  very  little  use  ;  that  the  way  to  get 
the  benefit  of  the  union  is  to  allow  a  portion  at 
least  of  the  foliage  of  the  stock  to  grow  as  well  as 
the  scion  ;  and  that  it  would  be  advantageous,  and 
certainly  not  injurious,  to  graft  weak  varieties 
with  stronger  ones  at  both  ends,  which  may  be 
considered  a  species  of  double  grafting,  but  not  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used  generally, 
which  means  grafting  one  variety  on  the  top  of 
another,  and  only  allowing  the  last  to  grow.  Lastly, 
I  believe  that  none  of  the  dwarfing  stocks,  like 
the  Quince  or  Paradise,  for  example,  will  maintain 
trees  in  a  permanent  state  of  fertility  at  least  till 
the  trees  acquire  age  and  have  overgrown  the 
stock,  but  must  be  root  pruned  only  in  a  less  degree 
than  tlie  Crab  stork,  especially  the  Quince,  which 
produces  stronger  Pear  trees  than  the  Paradise  does 
Apples.  This  is  my  experience  here  in  our  cool  soil  and 
climate.  All  our  Quince  stocks  have  been  pruned 
over  and  over  again,  and  their  roots  are  always 
found  to  be  just  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of  the 
alien  top  they  bore.  J,  S.  W. 


MUREAY'S  VINE  COMPOSITION. 
This  is  the  latest  addition  to  insect  killers.  It  is 
said  to  "  totally  destroy  mealy  bug,  scale,  thrips, 
&o.,  at  one  dressing."  Its  behaviour  is  in  some 
respects  odd  ;  out  of  one  of  our  quart  bottles  it 
ran  like  water ;  from  another  we  had  to  pick  it 
cut  with  a  stick.  In  the  directions  for  use  we 
are  told  to  put  it  on  Vines  with  a  painter's  brush, 
but  nothing  is  said  about  how  to  apply  it  to  Ca- 
mellias, which  it  is  said  to  clean,  or  other  plants. 
If  it  really  did  clear  Vines  from  mealy  bug  at  one 
dressing,  as  it  is  said  to  do,  it  would  be  cheap, 
satisfactory,  and  a  boon  to  many  ;  but  that  it  will 
not  do  so  I  have  had  of  late  ample  proof.  For 
some  years  past  one  of  our  vineries  has  been 
constantly  full  of  plants.  By  these  at  some 
time  or  other  mealy  bugs  have  been  introdueed 
to  the  Vines,  and  although  they  have  always  been 
pretty  well  cleared  out  at  cleaning  time  in  winter, 
they  have  constantly  reappeared  in  the  autumn. 
Lately  the  plants  have  been  transferred  to  a  new 
structure,  and  as  the  vinery  is  now  free,  we 
thought  to  commence  and  go  on  this  year  without 
our  enemy,  and,  from  its  recommendation,  we 
lopked  to  "  Murray's  Composition  "  as  an  exter 
minatorat  one  dressing  ;  but  in  th  s  we  have  been 
deceived.  Early  in  B"ebruary  the  Vines  were 
cleared  of  their  loose  bark,  the  house  thoroughly 
scrubbed  down,  and  the  composition  thickly  and 
carefully  put  on.  To  make  sure  of  this  I  did 
some  myself.  Ntverlheless,  the  man  who  put  it 
on  ihe  majority  of  the  rods  came  to  me  five  days 
afterwards,  and,  with  a  visage  full  of  consternation, 
said  he  had  found  "  five  bugs  walking  over  the  top 
of  Murray's  stuff  I  "  On  examining  the  Vines  im- 
mediately afterwards,  and  from  time  to  time 
sioce,  many  insects  have  been  found  on  the  rods, 
and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  can- 
not be  much  deadly  compound  in  a  mixture  that 
will  permit  the  insects  which  it  is  supposed  to  de- 
stroy to  walk  over  its  surface  with  impunity  and 
to  biskin  the  most  thickly  coated  lecf  sses  ! 
Mitrgum,  South  Wales.  J.  MuiR. 


surgit  amari  aliquid,  quod  in 
ipsis  floribus  angat. 

A  letter  full  of  love  I  wrote 

To  sweet  Clarissa  yesterday. 
But  pen  and  ink  and  creamlaid  note 

Conveyed  not  half  I  meant  to  say. 
So  through  the  garden  door  I  went, 

A  host  of  messengers  stood  there  ; 
I  culled  the  Jessamine,  whose  scent 

Made  fragrant  all  the  summer  air. 
The  Pensee  next,  which  English  maids 

Call  Hean's-ease — innocent  translation — 
As  if  each  thought  that  springs  and  fades 

Were  but  a  source  of  jubilation. 
And  then  a  sprig  of  Rue— sad  token 

Of  all  the  suffering  and  woe, 
Since  the  first  words  of  love  were  spoken 

In  the  first  garden  long  ago. 
A  random  posy  ;  yet  discerning 

Ejes  wiU  not  miss  its  hidden  sense. 
And  her's  will  be  suflicient  learning 

To  read  the  mute  intelligence. 

Not  more  than  her's  the  Jasmine's  sweetness, 

Whose  snowy  petals  bear  no  stains  ; 
The  Pansy  tells  of  the  completeness 

With  which  in  all  my  thoughts  she  reigns. 
The  Rue  shall  speak  to  her  of  pain, 

Born  of  sad  lovers'  separation  ; 
But  lovers  when  they  meet  again 

Know  how  to  make  full  reparation. 
My  letter  went ;  came  back  reply, 

"  I  got  your  dear  note  and  the  flowers, 
"  But,  ah  1 "'  she  said,  "  unhappily 

"  The  Rue  the  Jasmine's  scent  o'erpowers. 
"  But  still  the  Pansy  keeps  its  hue, 

•'  Of  tender  thoughts  a  slender  token  ; 
"  Come  weal,  come  woe,  I'll  hold  you  true, 
"  You'll  think  of  me,  I'll  dream  of  you, 

"  Nor  ever  let  this  bond  be  broken." 

Salmoniceps. 


A  Lancashire  nursery.— It  had  for  a  long 
time  been  said  that  Roses,  Pelargoniums,  and 
many  other  plants  could  not  be  grown  within 
many  miles  of  Manchester,  and  hundreds  of 
pounds  have  been  spent  upon  London-|;rown 
plants  under  the  impression  that  they  could 
be  bought  cheaper  than  they  could  be  grown, 
at  any  rate,  on  the  north-western  side  of 
Manchester.  Three  or  four  years  ago  some  gar- 
deners in  private  places,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Noges,  of 
the  Pendleton  Nurseries,  tried  what  could  be  done, 
even  under  the  smoky  and  gassy  atmosphere  of 
the  district,  and  their  efforts  have  been  successful. 
On  calling  at  the  Pendleton  Nurseries  a  few  days 
ago,  I  was  pleased  to  see  there  several  thousands 
of  clean,  healthy  Pelargoniums  of  the  best  kinds; 
the  early  ones  were  just  coming  into  bloom,  and 
they  were  equal  to  any  grown  in  more  favourable 
localities.  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  other  Roses  were 
also  just  coming  into  bloom.  Dahlias,  which  here 
seem  to  be  a  speciality,  were  likewise  doing  well. 
Shrubs  were  not  so  clean,  owing  to  the  smoke  and 
dust ;  but  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome  by 
securing  land  elsewhere,  where  Rhododendrons 
and  other  shrubs  grow  remarkably  well.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  see  that  plants  and  flowers  can  be 
grown  in  such  surroundings.— D.  J.  N. 


OBITUAKY. 


By  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Buocleuch  garden- 
ing has  sustained  a  loss  which  will  be  felt  in 
many  quaiters.  He  was  President  of  the  Gar- 
dener's Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society.  For  many  years  he  was  also  connected 
with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in  which  he 
took  much  interest,  attendirg  its  meetings  at 
South  Kensington,  and  ctherwise  aiding  it  at  a 
time  when  such  support  was  much  wanted.  To 
his  charming  gardens  at  Drumlanrig,  Dalkeith, 
Bowhill,  and  elsewhere  it  is  unnecessary  now  to 
allude;  they  are  well  known  to  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  such  matters  ;  nor  is  it  needf  al  to  say 
more  regarding  their  late  noble  owner,  his  liff- 
history  having  been  so  fully  given  in  the  daily 
papers. 


/.  L,  WanktyniK  -  A  "  monitroua  "  Daisy,  more  curious 
than  gracEful. 

Feedllner  Azaleas  (P.  />.).— The  flners  you  tend 
arrived  too  much  damaged  and  withered  to  enable  us  to 
judee  of  their  merits.  Azalea  flowers  need  very  cartful 
packing. 

Mowing  mactalnCB  (.A.  B,  C.).— We  cannot  recrm-' 
mend  dealers ;  we  may,  however,  state  that  of  the  two 
machines  you  name  the  first  is  a  good  one  and  exteneivtly 
used. 

LycBste  Skinnerl.— I  lierewith  send  you  a  twin- 
Howered  spike  of  I.yt-aste  Skinneri  cut  from  a  plant  having 
live  bulbs  and  bearing  nine  spikes  of  floweis,  two  of  them 
having  two  flowers  on  each.  Is  it  not  unusual  for  a  plant 
so  small  to  bear  so  many  flowers  from  one  growth  ?  and  is 
it  uncommon  forLycaste  to  have  two  flowers  on  one  sp'ke? 

—  .T.  OSBOltNE,  Wilton  House,  Southampton 

•.^*  Twin  flowered  spikes  of  Lycdite  Skinneri  are  by  no 
means  common.— Ed. 

Names  of  plants.— B.  B.  TT— Dendrobium  macro- 

phyllum  ;  Epidendrumodoratum  ;  Mormodeaap. L.  H. 

— Dcndrobium  pulchellum  ;  Anemone  corrnaria  fl.-pl, 

E.  Thoritkilt —ApTekeVa  forniosissima. K.  A.  S — Fri- 

ti'laria  pyrenaica  :  Narc's&us  incomparabUis  Sulphur 
Crown;  Fuchsia  microphylla;  .Antmone  nemorosa  fl.-pl. 

rosea. A.  Eldtr. — 1,  Epimedium  ilusschianum  ;  2,  Epi- 

medium  alpinum  rubrura  :  3.  Claytonia  sibirica  ;  4,  >  arcis- 

susodorua. -1.  C— Asplenium  viviparura. — T.  M.  Smith. 

Narcissus  incomparabilia  Orange  Pha-nix. E.  Molifneux. 

—  1,  Choisya  ternafa ;  2,  Lcucojum  pulchellum  ;  3,  Na'rcissua 
incomparabilis  variety  ;  4,  Narcissus  incomparabilia  Orange 

Pha'uix  ;  5.  Veronica  speciosa. Cramca.— 1,  one  of  the 

.Junipers  (specimen  too  small  to  name)  ;  2,  Andromeda 
floribunda  ;  3,  Orobanche  minor;  4  Pteria  straminea.— - - 
D,  Z) —1,  Euphorbia  Uelioscopii;  2,  Caltha  paluatris ;  3, 

Kanunctilua   bulbosus  ;  4,   Ljchnia   diurna. M.    H.—l, 

Prunus  triloba  ;  2,  Saxifraga  Cymbalaria  ;  3,  Doronicum 

caucasicum  ;  4,   Primrose   .lack-in-the-grf  en. W.    H. — 

Boronia  pinnata  ;  Chysis  bracteacens  (Orcliid). C.  W.  B. 

— We  do  not  name  varieties  of  Azalea  indica. Subscriber. 

— Leucojum  pulchellum  (Snowflake). C  L.—\,  variety  of 

Azalea  indica ;  2,  laolepis  gracilis ;  3,  iJeutzia  gracilis ;  4, 

Cytisus    racemoBUS. J.    Denny.  —  The    broad-petalled 

Anemone  1b  A.  fulgens;  the  narrow-petalled  vaiiety  is  A. 
fulgens  niultipetila. J.  T.  //.— Maxillaria  Ilan'isoniw. 
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SATURDAY,  April  28.  188*. 


Vol  xxy 


"ThlBbaD  Art 
Which  does  meod  Nature  :  change  It  rather :  but 
Thb  aut  itself  13  NATTmE."— Shakespeare. 


GRAPES  AXD  FLOWERS  TOGETHER. 
Whilst  gardening  may  be  made  one  of  the  most 
expensive  things  going,  much  more  may  be  done 
economically  than  most  people  think.  Says  poor 
Richard,  "  Larger  ships  may  venture  more,  but 
little  boats  shoald  keep  near  shore,"  and  my  object 
will  be  to  show  what  may  be  effected  at  a  small 
outlay.  I  live  in  the  northerly  border  of  Cheshire 
about  two  miles  from  a  smoky  town  (fortunately 
direct  south  of  it)  My  garden  is  on  the  north 
slope  of  a  sandy  hill  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  at  the  west  end  of  it  I  have  about  40  yards 
square,  walled  in  on  the  north,  east,  and  west 
sides  with  three  greenhouses  or  vineries,  a  small 
propagating  house  or  cool  stove,  and  a  cool  house 
with  a  Peach  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  on  its  back 
wall,  into  which  last  house  I  can  introduce  a  little 
heat  if  required.  In  my  three  greenhouses  I  have 
fifteen  Vines,  all  with  outside  roots.  From  one 
house,  a  half-span,  standing  by  itself  in  the  centre 
and  upper  part  of  the  walled  garden,  the  Vine 
roots  ramble  where  they  will  under  the  lawn  out 
of  the  broken  up  border.  The  other  houses  are 
lean-to  ones,  and  have  prepared  confined  borders, 
which  I  carefully  manure.  Most  of  my  Vines  are 
Black  Hamburghs,  but  I  have  one  Muscat  of  Alex, 
andria,  one  Dr.  Hogg,  two  Buckland  Sweetwaters, 
two  Venn's  Black  Muscat,  and  two  Mrs.  Pince.  My 
best  Vine  is  a  Black  Hamburgh,  forty  years  old, 
being  one  of  those  which  ramble  in  the  deep 
yellow  sand  under  the  lawn,  on  which  I  leave 
about  forty  bunches  annually.  Most  of  my  Vines 
have  two  fruiting  rods  and  one  growing  rod.  One 
of  the  fruiting  rods  is  cut  out  every  year.  Last 
year  I  had  about  140  bunches,  mostly  from  one  to 
two  pounds  weight,  for  I  thin  out  the  heaviest 
bunches,  believing  that  they  weaken  the  Vines 
most.  I  never  scrape  my  Vines.  I  have  no  means 
of  obtaining  more  than  greenhouse  heat— in  hard 
winters  we  can  just  keep  the  frost  out— and  when 
I  say  that  I  cannot  grow  Lavender,  Rosemary,  or 
Laurustinus  in  my  climate,  and  that  my  Portugal 
Laurels  are  periodically  killed,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  I  lie  pretty  bleak.  Tet  with  these 
appliances  I  have  Grapes  from  August  to 
Christmas  Day.  I  have  never  missed  a  crop, 
and  I  never  have  any  disease  in  my  Vines. 
It  is  true  that  Dr.  Hogg  does  not  finish 
quite  as  well  as  I  shoald  wish,  though  I  get 
its  Frontignan  flavour  in  perfection,  and  it  would 
have  come  out  ere  now  but  for  its  splendid  setting 
and  bearing  qualities.  However,  I  am  going 
(from  what  I  have  read  in  The  Garden)  to  try 
more  water  on  the  border  this  year.  The  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  does  well,  and  has,  I  think,  a  much 
finer  Muscat  flavour  than  when  grown  in  great 
heat.  Mrs.  Pince  bears  well  in  long  bunches,  and 
sets  and  colours  admirably ;  I  have  seen  complaints 
of  this,  but  it  starts  late,  and  I  have  to  keep  the 
house  cooler  than  it  likes  at  the  last.  All  the 
others  will  match  any  average  Grapes  in  the 
country  for  size,  colour,  bloom,  and  sweetness. 

Now  comes  the  great  thing.  Every  one  of  my 
houses  is  always  full  of  Ferns  and  flowers,  which 
I  prize  more  than  the  Grapes.    The  back  or  north 


wall  of  the  half-span  house  is  coated  with  clinker 
cinders  set  in  Roman  cement,  the  interstices 
being  filled  up  with  peat,  and  green  all  the 
year  round  with  Ferns,  Lycopods,  Begonias,  and 
the  creeping  green  Tradescantia,  so  prolific  and 
useful  from  its  lasting  properties  for  mixing  with 
cut  flowers.  There  is  a  middle  bed  on  the  floor 
fall  of  Ferns  and  Begonias  in  which  I  put  my 
Cytisuses,  Acacias,  Azaleas,  Deutzias,  Primroses, 
and  similar  plants  in  their  season,  summering 
them  out-of-doors,  and  on  shelves,  wherever  a  shelf 
can  be  fixed,  I  have  my  flowers,  relying  mostly  on 
Dutch  bulbs.  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias, 
Cyclamens,  Pelargoniums,  Begonias,  Liliums,  Tu- 
beroses, Coleuses,  French  Daisies,  pot  Roses 
(chiefly  Gloire  de  Dijon),  Calla  iethiopica  (which 
I  bed  out  in  the  summer  and  have  in  bloom  all 
winter).  Fuchsias,  Petunias,  Abutilons,  Schizan- 
thas,  Browallia,  Stocks,  Lasiandra  floribunda 
(which,  to  my  surprise,  I  see  advertised  as  a  stove 
plant,  but  which  by  summering  outside  I  have  in 
glorious  bushes,  containing  from  sixty  to  eighty 
blooms,  in  an  almost  cold  hoase,  from  September 
to  February),  and  many  others,  especially  Gloxi- 
nias, which  last  I  grow  in  abundance,  and  which 
continue  from  April  until  Chrysanthemum  time. 
We  keep  them  under  the  greenhouse  stages  in  the 
winter  not  far  from  the  pipes,  and  I  will  under- 
take to  show  them  against  anybody  ;  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  grow  Gloxinias  in  great  heat,  in  my  opi- 
nion. My  two  lean-to  houses  have  stages  and  a 
wide  plant  and  flower  shelf  at  their  lower  ends 
close  to  the  glass.  One  of  them  has  the  back 
(north)  wall  covered  with  a  Plumbago  capensis, 
rooting  under  the  stage  and  blooming  like  a  gar- 
land all  summer ;  and^the  other  has  a  Black  Ham- 
burgh Vine  trained  across  the  glass  along  the 
back  or  west  side,  which  is  one  of  my  best  Vines. 
I  grow  also  the  old  Euphorbia  splendens  in  a 
warm  corner,  and  by  feeding  it  well  it  blooms 
eight  months  out  of  the  year  profusely. 

Now,  if  there  is  a  secret,  what  is  it  ?  The 
secret,  then,  is,  first,  to  have  no  brick  walls  where 
glass  can  be  substituted,  so  as  to  let  in  every  ray 
of  the  sun  morning  and  afternoon.  My  best  and 
largest  lean-to  house  has  no  wall,  except  about  4 
feet  high  at  the  back  or  west,  and  about  2  feet  on 
the  other  sides  to  support  the  glass.  Again,  I  leave 
the  sunniest  end  of  each  house  without  any  Vine  or 
creeper.  Daylight  and  sunshine  must  come  in. 
The  next  and  best  part  of  the  secret  is  air — air 
and  plenty  of  it — in  the  daytime,  whenever  pos- 
sible, sousing  the  floors  abundantly  with  water 
every  night,  and  putting  on  increased  heat  with 
the  approach  of  evening  to  make  up  for  the 
absence  of  the  sun.  By  this  means  the  Vines  and 
plants  get  by  evaporation  a  substitute  for  natural 
dew ;  their  foliage  is  fed  by  it,  and  when  the  wind 
and  sun  come  the  next  day  they  are  ready  for 
them.  In  extremely  hot  weather  (about  ten  days 
in  a  year)  we  often  souse  the  floors,  and  occa- 
sionally, but  rarely,  syringe,  and  when  the  Vines 
are  in  bloom  we  take  great  care  to  avoid  draughts, 
and  keep  up  all  the  heat  we  can.  I  have  only  one 
gardener  and  the  part  assistance  of  a  labourer  for 
my  acre  and  a  half  of  garden  and  orchard,  and  I 
am  always  able  to  supply  flowers  and  plants  for 
church  decoration  and  for  the  table,  and  to  find 
Grapes  for  the  sick  and  for  dessert  five  months 
out  of  the  twelve.  1  do  not  need  to  shade  my 
houses  artificially  ;  the  Vines  do  that  for  me  na- 
turally, and  very  conveniently  shed  their  leaves 
for  me  during  the  six  months  when  I  want  all  the 
daylight  I  can  get.    There  are  many  things  which 


I  cannot  manage,  of  coarse,  but  I  hope  I  have  said 
enough  to  induce  no  amateur  to  despair  of  grow- 
ing Grapes  and  flowers  together;  and  it  is  to 
amateurs,  and  not  to  skilful  gardeners,  that  I — 
knowing  how  little  my  own  skill  is^address  these 
remarks,  which  are  the  result  of  many  years'  trials 
and  experience.  Subsceibeb. 


SOME  PRIMROSES. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  success  and  interest  of 
the  recent  Daffodil  conference  will  result  in  similar 
meetings  to  discuss  and  exhibit  other  families  of 
ornamental  plants.  None  would  better  repay  at- 
tention of  this  sort  than  the  family  of  Primroses. 
Mainly  spring-flowering  plants  (though  many 
varieties  carry  bloom  during  most  months  in  the 
year),  a  magnificent  and  most  interesting  display 
might  be  made  at  the  present  time  of  year.  I 
paid  a  visit  last  week  to  Major  Stewart's  garden 
at  Cairnsmore,  in  Galloway,  and  I  never  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  Primroses  more  profuse  in  bloom 
or  more  vigorous  in  growth.  Primula  pulcherrima 
has  sown  itself  over  the  borders  like  a  weed  ;  the 
young  plants  show  many  shades  of  colour.  On 
one  plant  I  counted  twenty- fourbeautiful  spherical 
heads  of  soft  purple  bloom,  carried  well  aloft  on 
strong  stems.  Primula  rosea,  in  one  instance, 
was  bearing  thirty  heads  on  a  single  plant — a 
brilliant  mass  of  clear  rose,  conspicuous  from  the 
far  end  of  the  garden.  A  very  large,  long-stemmed 
variety  of  doable  white  Primrose,  which  Major 
Stewart  got  originally  in  Ireland,  had  increased 
wonderfully,  and  formed  many  large  clumps 
loaded  with  blossom.  A  double  variety,  called 
platypetala,  is  very  fine — finely-shaped  flowers 
of  a  deep,  soft  violet  colour.  Double  crimson, 
double  lilac,  double  yellow,  singles  of  every  hue, 
and  the  blue  Polyanthus  (petals  really  blue,  but 
of  a  peculiar  slaty  tint)  make  the  garden  at 
Cairnsmore  at  this  season  remarkably  gay.  There 
are  noticeable  besides  masses  of  Trillium  bursting 
into  bloom,  a  clump  of  Mandragora  officinalis  as 
big  as  a  small  bush,  Jeffersonia  diphylla,  Men- 
ziesia  empetriformis.  Erica  codonodes,  and  many 
other  interesting  plants.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
enclosure  stands  an  Araucaria  imbricata,  which 
for  many  years  disputed  with  the  specimen  at 
Dropmore  the  claim  of  being  the  largest  in  Great 
Britain.  Ten  years  ago  or  so  the  lower  branches 
died  off,  injuring  the  beauty  of  the  tree  so  much 
that  it  became  a  question  whether  it  should  be 
retained.  But  from  the  root  have  pushed  up  four 
strong  suckers,  which  are  now  about  8  feet  high, 
and  which  are  clothing  the  bare  stem,  which  is 
upwards  of  40  feet  in  height,  and  in  a  short  time 
it  will  again  be  a  tree  of  great  beauty.  These 
are  some  of  the  features  which  render  the  garden 
at  Cairnsmore  what  a  Scotch  garden  should  be — 
full  of  beauty  and  interest  at  every  season  of  the 


year. 


Salmoniceps. 


Ehododendron  Auckland!.— The  flower- 
ing of  this  beautiful  Rhododendron  is  now  of 
annual  occurrence  at  Kew,  and  each  succeeding 
year  the  beauty  and  size  of  the  flowers  seem  to 
eclipse  those  of  the  previous  one.  No  Rhodo- 
dendron, not  even  the  much-lauded  R.  Nuttalli, 
nor  the  rough-looking,  though  popular,  R.  Falconeri, 
can  vie  with  this  fine  species,  whose  flowers  are 
as  alabaster  and  whose  fragrance  is  as  Violets. 
Large  even  to  a  fault,  yet  in  their  shape  so  open, 
full,  and  artistic,  these  blossoms  are  worthy  of  the 
highest  place  amongst  those  of  plants  under  glass. 
Wherever  there  is  sufficient  room  for  R.  Auckland! 
to  develop  itself,  that  room  should  be  devoted  to 
it.     At  Kew  it  is  planted  out  in  a  peat  bed  on  the 
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shady  side  of  the  temperate  house,  where  in  the 
company  of  its  Himalayan  brethren  it  appears  to 
find  a  happy  home.  If  grown  in  pots  the  flowers 
are  small  and  lack  substance.  Several  other 
species  of  Rhododendron  are  now  bearing  their 
pink,  scarlet,  or  white  flowers  in  the  same  house. 
But  to  lovers  of  beautiful  flowers  we  would  com- 
mend Lord  Auckland's  Ilhodcdendron  as  being  in 
itself  worthy  of  a  special  visit  to  the  temperate 
house  for  a  peep  at  its  floral  beauty. 


PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 


Tea  Koses  — I  have  sent  afeivbuds  of  TeaRoees,  the 
Bame  as  we  have  been  cutting  from  for  a  lonjr  time.  They 
are  all  on  their  own  roots,  having  been  strueli  three  years 
ago,  planted  out,  and  trained  on  the  rojf  and  ends  of 
houses.  — Be»i,6ari'Hjft,  Cork. 

*»' Very  fine  indeed,  particularly  Mu^^hil  Niel  and 
Niphetos,  both  of  which  were  equjl  to  Jnue  blooms.— Kli. 

Wllite  Primrose. — 1  send  you  leav.  s  and  flowers  from 
a  seedliug  nimrose  or  Polyanthus.  The  plant  is  very 
hardy,  and  lias  flowered  eaily  for  three  years,  and  was 
self-sown.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Gilberl'a  Harbinger  this  week, 
and  there  seems  to  me  to  be  a  remarkable  similarity  be- 
ween  the  two.  — .J.  Wood,  Woodoillf!,  KirkitaU. 

*,^  A  chnrraing  variety,  very  siuiil^ir  to  Mr.  Gilbert's 
Harbinier.  thougb  in  the  absence  of  the  latter  it  is  diflicult 
to  tell  if  the  two  are  identical.— ED. 

Cattleya  Trianae  — I  send  you  what  I  con- 
sider a  very  fine  variety  of  Cattleya  Trianaj ;  it  is 
from  a  plant  imported  last  year  by  Messrs.  Sander. 
It  is  as  near  C.  Osmani  as  anything  I  ever  saw. 
The  flower  will  be  much  finer  when  the  plant  gets 
stronger.— K.  P.  Peecival,  Ckvelands,  BirlulaU, 
Soullqiort. 

*«*  Truly  a  magnificent  variety,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  large  with  broad  sepals  of  a  deep  lilac- 
mauve.  The  lip  is  extremely  beautiful,  being  of 
the  most  intense  carmine-magenta,  frilled  with 
white,  and  with  a  yellow  throat.  If  it  is  habitu- 
ally a  late  flowerer  it  will  be  invaluable.— Ed. 

Town  flowera.—  The  following  plants,  of 
which  I  send  blooms,  do  very  well  for  town  gar- 
dening: Mertensia  virginica  has  been  charming 
in  conjunction  with  the  tall-growing  Erythroniams 
— grandiflorum  and  giganteum  ;  while  the  Doroni- 
cum,  a  kind  with  a  larger  and  richer  bloom  than 
anstriacum,  is  a  most  useful  acquisition.  The 
brilliant  double  red  Anemone  and  Narcissus  Bul- 
bocodium  look  very  pretty  growing  together.  The 
latter  bulb  flowers  freely  with  me  on  a  well- 
drained  piece  of  rockwork  — H.  Stuart- Woetley 
(Colonel). 

Roae  Sellne  — I  send  some  blooms  of  a  Eose 
sent  to  me  a  few  years  ago  as  a  new  American 
variety.  I  have  not  seen  it  anywhere  at  shows, 
neither  is  it  in  the  catalogue  of  any  of  the  large 
Rose  growers.  It  is  a  great  favourite  with  me.  It 
forces  well ;  the  plants  from  which  the  blooms  sent 
were  cut  have  been  in  flower,  more  or  less,  since 
the  early  part  of  November.  When  fully  expanded 
it  does  not  lose  its  colour  and  the  petals  do  not 
drop  ;  in  the  bud  state  it  is  simply  lovely,  and 
makes  a  capital  companion  to  Isabella  Sprunt, 
Safrano,  Catherine  Mermet,  Madame  Bravy,  Jaune 
d'Or,  Letty  Coles,  Madame  Falcot,  and  others 
with  which  it  is  growing  in  our  large  Rose  house. 
—A.  Evans,  Lythe  Hill. 

*,*  An  extremely  pretty  Rose,  particularly  in 
the  bud  state,  as  Mr.  Evans  observes.  The  colour,  a 
soft  rose-pink,  is  tinged  in  the  centre  with  salmon, 
a  colour  which  harmonises  beautifully  with  the 
broad  luxuriant  green  foliage.  It  surely  ought  to 
be  known  to  our  Rose  growers,  particularly  as  it 
is  useful  for  early  forcing.  — Ed. 

Ceanothua  rigidug.-Some  densely-flowered 
shoots  of  tnis  beautiful  .South  American  shrub 
have  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Robert  Veitoh,  in 
whose  nursery  at  Exeter  it  thrives  to  perfection. 
For  the  past  six  weeks  Mr.  Veitch  says  two  plants 
of  it  which  cover  the  wall  of  one  of  his  oflices 
have  been  completely  laden  with  bloom,  render- 
ing the  wall  quite  a  mass  of  blue.  A  photo- 
graph, showing  the  plants  in  situ,  fully  confirms 
Mr.  Veitch '3  statement.  Though  he  considers  this 
species  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  hardiest  of  the 
Qeanothuses,   it  doss  not  succeed  in  the  colder 


parts  of  the  country ;  it  was  even  killed  at  Chis- 
wick  one  hard  winter  some  years  ago. 

The  Trumpet  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera 
seropervirens). — This  Honeysuckle  is  a  grand 
plant  for  a  greenhouse  roof.  It  grows  with  the 
Clematis  indivisa,  which  I  sent  you  some  time  ago, 
and  the  two  together  look  charming.  One  may 
cut  armfula  of  it  throughout  the  spring,  as  it  is 
perpetually  flowering.  I  also  send  a  few  sprays  of 
Unique  Pelargonium,  which  has  been  in  flower  all 
the  winter.  It  is  planted  out,  led  up  to  the  roof, 
and  allowed  to  ramble  at  will. — Bessborovgh,  Curh. 

Hybrid  Rhododendron.— Messrs.  Dick- 
sons  &  Co.  send  from  their  Pilrig  Park  Nursery, 
Edinburgh,  flowering  sprays  of  a  hybrid  Rhodo- 
dendron, the  result  of  crossing  R.  glaucum  with 
R.  ciliatum.  The  features  of  both  parents  are 
present  in  the  offspring  in  a  marked  degree.  The 
flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  typical  R.  glau- 
cum, while  the  foliage  also  is  larger,  and,  more- 
over, the  flowers  are  sweet  scented.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  learn  that  more  attention  is  being  paid  to 
species  of  Rhododendrons  than  formerly,  the 
result  of  which  must  eventually  be  a  gain  to  our 
gardens. 

Odontoglossum  Cervantesl  decorum. 

— A  five-flowered  spike  of  this  superb  Orchid  has 
been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  D.  Kemp,  Dunlop  Gardens, 
Stewarton,  where  Orchids  are  evidently  grown  in 
an  excellent  way.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  are 
fully  twice  the  size  of  the  typical  O.  Cervantesi ; 
they  are  pure  white,  and  the  broad,  overlapping 
sepals  are  marked  at  the  bases  with  concentric 
zones  of  crimson,  rendering  the  flower  highly  at- 
tractive. Mr.  Kemp  also  sends  Cypripedium  vil- 
losum  aureum,  remarkable  for  the  golden  tinge 
with  which  the  flowers  are  flushed;  hence  it  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  form. 

Ohorozema  flavum.— This  is  supposed  to 
be  a  yellow-flowered  variety  of  the  old  well-known 
C.  cordatum,  but  we  should  be  inclined  to  look 
upon  it  as  suflaciently  distinct  to  deserve  a  specific 
name,  and  a  better  could  not  be  found  than  the 
above.  The  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
old  cordatum,  and  are  of  two  shades  of  yellow, 
the  upper  portion  or  standard  being  bright  yellow, 
while  the  lower  portion  is  creamy  almost  to  white- 
ness. Some  handsome  little  specimens  of  it  are 
flowering  in  one  of  the  octagons  at  Kew,  and 
as  these  are  not  more  than  2  feet  in  height,  of 
good  habit  and  thickly  laden  with  flowers,  it  will 
be  seen  that  for  use  in  the  conservatory  along  with 
C.  cordatum  and  C.  ilioifolium  this  yellow-flowered 
kind  is  well  adapted.  The  following  hint  may 
be  useful  to  beginners  in  the  cultivation  of  these 
plants.  Chorozemas  do  not  like  the  knife.  When 
they  get  leggy  tie  them  down,  and  they  will  break 
again  freely  and  will  flower  every  year  without 
fail.  In  some  horticultural  works  of  re-pectable 
standing  cutting  in  heavily  is  recommended  for 
Chorozemas,  but  it  is  altogether  wrong  in  practice  ; 
if  you  want  your  plants  to  thrive  we  say  again 
do  not  use  the  knife,  but  tie  down  and  pinch  the 
points  out  to  make  shapely  specimens. 

Doryanthes  excelsa— Last  year  we  re- 
corded the  flowering  of  the  stately  D.  Palmeri  at 
Kew,  which  was  the  first  occasion  of  this  species 
having  flowered  in  Europe.  Of  the  second  and  only 
other  species  known  the  flowering  has  bgen  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  since  its  introduction  into  this 
country  many  years  ago.  It  is  now  flowering  in 
one  of  the  octagons  at  Kew,  and  although  not 
nearly  so  striking  a  plant  as  D.  Palmeri,  it  is  by 
no  means  devoid  of  beauty.  In  foliar  characters 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  two,  both  of 
them  having  long,  strap-shaped,  green  leaves  with 
a  singular  corky,  terminal  point.  From  the  dense 
cluster  of  radical  leaves  springs  a  stout  flower- 
stem  about  12  feet  in  height  and  about  4  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  base.  Ou  the  top  of  this  pole- 
like flower-stalk  is  a  head  or  cluster  about  a  foot  in 
diameter  of  red  flower;,  each  of  which  is  about 
T>  inches  across,  but  being  composed  of  narrow  linear 
segments  they  are  not  so  striking  as  one  would  ex- 
pect. The  whole  plant,  both  in  its  nature  and 
appearance,  reminds  one  of  thegiant  Lily  (Lilium 


cordifolium),  although  of  course  the  two  plants 
possess  nothing  in  common,  being  members  of 
different  orders.  Mr.  Hill,  of  Brisbane,  records 
having  seen  a  white-flowered  variety  of  D.  excelsa, 
which  would  be  a  beautiful  plant  for  such  houses 
as  the  temperate  house  at  Kew.  These  Doryanthes 
are  worth  growing  ao  fine-foliaged  plants  for  stand- 
ing along  drives,  or  near  the  entrances  to  large 
houses  during  the  warmer  months  of  the  year. 

Coronilla  glauca— This  is  just  now  one  of 
the  most  striking  amongst  wall  shrubs,  being  a 
complete  mass  of  yellow,  and  in  the  open  air  the 
plants  keep  cleaner  by  far  than  when  grown  under 
glass.  When  affected  by  scale  they  are  by  no 
means  so  ornamental  as  when  growing  freely  out 
of  doors  :  they  will  grow  satisfactorily  without 
any  special  preparation  as  regards  soil,  and,  in- 
deed, in  all  the  milder  parts  of  the  kingdom  this 
Coronilla  should  be  used  as  a  wall  plant.  Even  in 
the  coldest  localitiesit  may  be  wintered  safely  under 
the  protection  of  a  glass  roof,  as  it  will  withstand  a 
good  many  degrees  of  frost  without  being  injured. 
—  J   G  ,  Hunts. 

Acacias. — Most  of  these  are  handsome  when 
seen  in  the  form  of  such  large  specimens  as  may 
now  be  found  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew, 
where  a  large  number  of  the  rarer  species,  along 
with  those  better  known,  are  in  flower.  Acacias 
are  nearly  all  tree-like  when  fully  grown  ;  even  A. 
armata  and  A.  Drummondi,  which  may  be  flowered 
in  a  5-inch  pot,  are  naturally  tall  shrubs,  trees 
almost,  and  these  two  species,  along  with  three  or 
four  others,  may  be  said  to  be  exceptional  in  their 
floriferousness  when  young.  Gardening  is  too 
often  limited  to  pot-work.  We  try  a  plant  in  a 
small  pot  round  whose  side  the  dry  air  plays,  and 
because  it  is  cot  a  success,  it  is  condemned  as  use- 
less. When  indoor  gardening  is  conducted  on 
something  like  the  same  principles  as  that  out-of- 
doors,  we  shall  have  broken  away  from  what  many 
are  coming  to  look  upon  as  wrong  practice.  Of 
the  rest  of  the  Acacias,  we  know  that  most  of  them 
are  beautiful,  but  they  are  no  more  likely  to  prove 
attractive  under  pot  culture  than  a  Hawthorn  or 
an  Almond  tree  would  be.  The  following  species 
are  now  flowering  at  Kew,  viz  :  A.  armata,  two 
large  specimens  15  feet  high  and  handsome  pyra- 
mids, which  will  shortly  be  covered  with  thousands 
of  yellow  blossoms ;  A.  rotundifolia,  A.  Drum- 
mondi, A.  vetticillata,  A.  lineata,  A.  tirophylla,  A. 
Riceana,  A.  obliqua,  and  A.  leprosa. 

Boronia  heterophylla.  —  To  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  B. 
elatior,  introduced  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  the 
news  that  a  somewhat  similar  species  named  as 
above  has  found  its  way  into  the  Kew  collection 
and  promises  to  prove  at  least  as  good  a  garden 
plant  as  any  of  the  Boronias,  will  be  welcome. 
Most  of  the  Boronias  fail  to  give  satisfaction  under 
cultivation  in  this  country,  however  beautiful  and 
free  they  may  be  in  their  Australian  homes,  but  in 
B.  elatior  we  possess  a  species  of  exceptionally 
good,  qualities — one  which  grows  freely  under 
ordinary  greenhouse  treatment,  and  bears  yearly  a 
profusion  of  rosy  carmine  flowers  of  great  attrac- 
tiveness. We  are  persuaded  that  the  excellence  of 
this  Boronia  is  no':  yet  properly  recognised  by 
cultivators.  We  saw  in  the  nurseries  of  Jlessrs. 
Low,  of  Clapton,  about  half-a-dozen  years  ago, 
plants  of  this  Boronia  which  in  habit  and  floral 
beauty  were  unsurpassed  by  the  finest  Heath  in 
that  home  of  the  Erica  family.  B,  elatior  is  thus 
prominently  alluded  to  because  in  the  new  species 
above  mentioned  there  is  a  close  resemblance  both 
in  habit  and  flowers  to  that  species,  and,  judging 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  one,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  commending  to  the  notice  of  our  readers 
this  recent  acquisition  as  likely  to  prove  a  first- 
rate  greenhouse  plant.  In  P..  heterophylla  the 
flowers,  instead  of  being  rosy  carmine,  are  rich 
vermilion,  with  a  zone  of  almost  pure  white  round 
the  base  where  the  corolla  is  attached  to  the  calyx. 
These  flowers  are  borne  along  the  branches  in  the 
axils  of  the  pinnate  foliage  and  remain  on  the 
plant  for  some  days.  This  plant  is  sure  to  win 
favour  when  once  its  worth  for  greenhouse  decora- 
tion becomes  known. 
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THE  SPRING  SNOWFLAKE. 
(LEUCOJUM  VERNUM.) 
This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  onr  prettiest  spring 
blossoms,  not  long-lived  certainly,  but  espe- 
cially fresh  and  beautiful  when  seen  at  its  best 
nestling  in  some  cosy  nook  during  those  soft 
showery  March  days  which  are  so  highly  appre- 
ciated because  they  come  to  us  so  rarely.  Bloom- 
ing after  the  Snowdrop  has  left  us,  this  delicate 
little  stranger  is  just  in  time  to  welcome  the  scar- 
let Pau  Anemones,  tbe&nestand  sweetest  of  Violets 


The  Sprintj  Snowflake  (Leucojum  vimum). 

and  Primroses,  and  to  afford  us  an  effective  con- 
trast with  Iris  reticulata  or  with  its  beautiful  ger- 
man  cousin,  Iris  stylosa,  both  beautiful  gems  in  the 
crown  of  windy  &Iarch.  Our  illustration  shows  its 
habit  of  growth  and  size  of  blossom,  and  it  also 
Illustrates  the  habit  of  this  plant,  as  mentioned  by 
Cartis,  ofoccasionally  bearing  two-flowered  scapes. 
The  culture  of  this  plant  is  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult, but  it  requires  a  little  care  and  patience  to 
obtain  the  best  results.  Some  imported  bulbs 
planted  two  years  ago  gave  us  but  very  poor 
results  this  season.  In  a  mild  and  wet  winter 
climate  a  rather  high  and  dry  position  seems  most 
suitable  for  its  development,  such  as  a  sheltered 
rocbwork,  or  in  a  position  where  tree  roots  induce 
a  certain  amount  of  dryness,  top-dressings  being 
employed  to  replenish  any  loss  of  fertility  they 
may  occasion  to  the  soil.    It  is  curious  to  observe 


how  this  plant  varies  in  stature  in  different  soils, 
and  even  climate  exerts  a  marked  influence  on 
this,  as  on  most  other  hardy  bulbs.  A  good  sharp 
early  winter  is,  as  I  believe,  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible benefit  to  Narcissi,  Snowdrops,  and  Scillas, 
as  also  to  the  Saowflakes.  After  a  mild  winter 
growth  is  slow  and  uncertain;  leaves  and  blossoms 
keep  appearing  in  an  erratic  and  uncertain  way. 
A  hard  winter  checks  growth  ;  bulbs'  growth  does 
not  appear  so  soon,  but  is  far  more  sensitive  to 
returning  warmth  and  sunshine,  and  so  the  result 
is  a  harvest  of  flowers  instead  of  a  dribbling,  even 
if  long  continued,  display.  F.  W.  B. 


SPRING  GARDENING  AT  BELVOIR. 

Nevek  before  have  the  proud  towers  of  the  lordly 
castle  of  Delvoir  reared  their  heads  aloft  above  a 
more  exquisite  arrangement  of  spring  gardening 
than  that  now  to  be  seen  on  the  warm  slopes  which 
form  the  base  of  the  edifice  on  the  south  and  west 
side-^.  Some  go  to  Belvoir  expecting  to  see  a  flat 
terrace  garden  with  numerous  beds  of  bulbous  plants 
and  similarsubjects,  but,  greatly  to  their  wonder  and 
delight,  they  find  a  garden  so  far  removed  from 
any  geometrical  arrangement  as  to  be  indeed  to 
them  a  nesv  revelation  of  the  gardener's  art.  Let 
us  try  to  show,  though  with  many  imperfections, 
something  of  the  style  of  spring  gardening  which 
Mr.  William  Ingram  has  now  carried  out  for  so 
many  years  and  with  such  signal  success.  Enter- 
ing the  grounds  near  the  gardener's  residence,  we 
ascend  a  winding  path  environed  by  shrubs,  tall 
trees,  and  grassy  tlopes,  until  the  terrace  garden 
is  reached.  To  the  right,  on  the  castle  walls,  Mag- 
nolia conspicua  and  Forsythia  suspensa  may  be 
seen  radiant  with  bsauty,  the  latter  wonderfully 
full  of  bloom.  On  entering  the  wicket  gate  giv- 
ing access  to  the  castle  garden,  the  visitor  finds  a 
considerable  space  of  ground,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  treesand  withthe  ca.stlein  the  background, 
filled  with  beds  of  various  shapes,  but  all  over- 
flowing with  spring  flowers.  Before  this  is  reached, 
however,  one  gets  a  taste  of  the  beauty  lying 
beyond,  for  there  are  beds  of  Violets  by  the 
wayside  breathing  forth  their  perfume  from 
fiowers  that  have  been  present  all  the  winter,  and 
there  are  patches  of  common  Primroses  also 
that  have  spread  themselves  over  the  grassy 
slopes  reaching  to  the  paths  below.  In  the  castle 
garden  one  sees  at  a  glance  there  are 
a  few  subjects  that  compose  the  main  floral 
features.  Conspicuous  is  a  very  early!  ree-flower- 
ing  form  of  Saxifraga  lignlata,  redder  than  one  is 
accustomed  to  see  it ;  then  there  is  the  charming 
blue  Myosotis  dissitiflora  in  perfect  form,  a  very 
early  and  dwarf-growing  form  of  Arabis  albida, 
much  superior  to  that  commonly  seen,  and  purple 
Aubrietias.  In  addition  there  are  fine  and  very 
early  Cowslips,  obtained  by  selection  from  a  very 
precocious  form,  receivedby  Mr.  Ingram  as  Primula 
macrocalyx ;  also  some  sti  iking  fancy  Polyan- 
thuses, Anemonecoronaria, crimson  double  Daisies, 
Primula  auriculfeflora,  used  here  in  lines,  the  ma- 
roon and  gold  flowers  being  exquisitely  beautiful; 
there  are  also  Doronicum  austriacum,  Narcissi  in 
great  variety,  Erica  carnea,  a  dwarf  purple  Fumi- 
tory, and,  as  forming  useful  groundwork,  plenty  of 
mossy  Saxifrages.  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  are  spar- 
ingly used,  but  with  excellent  effect.  As  a  mar- 
gin to  one  delightful  bed  there  can  be  seen  little 
dense  tufts  of  Saxifraga  muscoides  atro-coccinea 
reposing  in  a  cushion  of  Antennaria  tomentosa. 
and  already  sparkling  with  many  tiny  crimson 
flowers.  Mixed  beds  are  the  rule,  and  the  subjects 
are  mingled  with  admirable  skill  and  taste.  A  few 
are  arranged  in  patches  and  lines,  but  in  all  cases 
they  are  of  soft  rather  than  of  striking  hues 
of  colour.  One  large  pear-shaped  bed  had  a 
centre  of  Polyanthus  and  red  Hyacinths ;  then  a 
band  of  Euonymus  radicans  variegatus  ;  then  one 
of  blue  Violets  ;  then  Primula  auriculaeflora,  with 
a  margin  of  crimson  double  Daisies,  The  method 
in  which  this  is  filled  serves  to  indicate  the  kind 
of  material  employed.  But  the  earlier  flowers  had 
already  done  their  work,  such  as  Hepaticas,  Dog's- 
tooth  Violets,  winter  Aconites,  early  Scillas,  ..lie. 
All  is  unlike  ordinary  spring  gardening,  where 
the  somewhat  select  subjects  employed  come  into 


flower  together.  Here  from  early  in  the  winter 
until  the  beds  are  cleared  (a  few  of  them  are  per- 
manently planted)  there  is  something  in  bloom  ; 
the  garden  is  never  devoid  of  floral  attractiveness. 
There  are  raised  beds  overflowing  with  Aubrietias; 
there  are  basket  beds,  over  the  sides  of  which  fall 
dense  patches  of  white  Arabis,  Aubrietias,  &c.,  with 
the  foliage  of  Rosa  spinosa  and  Ivies  peeping  out 
amid  the  flowers.  On  a  sloping  bank  of  mossy 
Saxifrages  there  peep  through  the  carpet  many 
purple  spikes  of  Fumaria  solida  purpurea.  A 
great  many  of  the  plants  are  so  naturally  placed, 
that  they  look  as  if  they  had  come  from  seeds 
dropped  into  the  soil  which  had  produced  plants 
that  had  remained  undisturbed  and  flowered.  And 
round  about  the  confines  of  this  garden  there  are 
rare  bushes  of  Ribes  sanguiceum,  Corchorus  japo- 
nicus,  Laurustinus,  &c.,  in  full  bloom,  forming  a 
harmonious  outer  circle. 

Below,  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope  on  the  summit 
of  which  we  are  standing,  there  can  be  seen, 
snugly  situated  in  the  valley,  the  statue  garden, 
and  here  is  a  series  of  beds,  singularly  effective 
by  means  of  the  use  of  large  plants,  such  as 
large-leaved  Saxifrages,  Narcissi,  &c  ;  and  beyond 
is  a  rising  bank — a  pleasant  bit  of  wild  gardening, 
with  clumps  of  Narcissi,  Primroses,  kc ,  peeping 
from  among  the  leaves  which  cover  it.  Then  a 
pathway,  winding  to  the  right,  leads  to  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Garden  in  the  Duke's  Walk. 
Since  we  last  saw  it  (some  seven  or  eight  years 
ago)  the  spring  gardening  here  has  been  consi- 
derably extended.  One  pauses  as  some  of  the 
leading  features  are  seen  amid  breaks  in  the  trees, 
with  such  light  as  the  grey  western  sky  affords 
falling  upon  them,  and  feels  how  inadequate  is 
mere  description  to  give  any  good  idea  of  the 
beauty  spread  out  to  view,  and  from  no  point  can 
it  all  be  taken  in  at  once.  There  is  a  large 
series  of  beautiful  and  expressive  floral  touches 
that  form  parts  of  a  stupendous  whole,  and 
without  a  trace  of  uniformity  or  formality. 
The  characteristic  features  charge  as  they  are 
surveyed,  but  all  is  harmonious.  Here  in  this 
favoured  spot,  sheltered  from  the  north,  east,  and 
west,  and  open  to  all  the  balmy  influences  that, 
like  messengers  of  mercy,  come  from  the  south  in 
early  spring,  flowers  flourish  and  blossom  with 
marvellous  vigour  and  effect.  Where  elsecan  one 
see  Omphalodes  verna  as  at  Belvoir — dense  masses 
under  the  shade  of  Cedars  and  other  friendly 
trees,  throwing  up  flowers  unparalleled  for  their 
lovely  hue  of  pale  azure-blue  ?  and  the  white  form 
is  here  seen  in  abundance;  also  large  patches, 
lines,  and  isolated  plants  of  the  turquoise-blue 
Mjosotis  dissitiflora  are  here  in  glorious  profu- 
sion— loveliest  of  all  in  the  shade,  but  nowhere 
in  overpowering  quantities.  There  is  a  sweet 
bed  of  Doronicum  cauca&icum  rising  out  of  a 
cushion  of  blue  Mjosotis;  there  are  lines  of 
the  double  crimson-purple  Primrose,  vigorous 
in  growth  and  very  free  of  bloom.  In  the 
rock  garden  set  down  on  sloping  banks  one 
sees  large  masses  of  Epimedinms  perfectly  at 
home.  Here  is  a  large  sloping  grassy  bank  on  the 
high  ground  in  which  Mr.  Ingram  has  attempted 
some  aspects  of  his  favourite  Alps.  There  can  be 
seen  dotted  about  it  patches  of  Primulas,  Nar- 
cissi, Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Scillas,  Anemones, 
Chionodoxas,  kc,  with  later  things  to  r"Kke  effects 
in  summer.  How  freely  the  Chionodoxa  flowers 
on  these  warm  slopes  !  Many  permanent  subjects 
adorn  the  higher  slopes,  and  in  summer,  as  in 
spring,  they  are  charmingly  gay  and  effective. 
There  are  hardy  Ericas  used  in  patches  and  as 
mountain  fringes,  Helianthemums  in  plenty,  and 
with  Lilies,  Gladioli,  and  similar  subjects  the 
succession  of  flowers  is  rendered  unbroken,  it 
may  be  said,  with  truth,  all  the  year  round.  Car- 
damine  rotundifolia,  a  very  early  flowering  white 
form,  is  used  with  great  effect ;  so  is  Pul- 
monaria  azurea,  the  earliest  of  the  group  to 
blossom.  The  little  golden  Anemone  ranun- 
culoides  peeps  out  in  many  places ;  so  do  the 
varieties  of  A.  nemorosa  ;  also  A.  Robinsoni- 
ana,  A.  blanda,  and  A.  apennina.  With  what  won- 
derful freedom  all  these  flower !  Close  by  on  a 
sloping  shady  bank  there  is  a  Violet  garden, 
pregnant  with  fragrant  flowers  all  the  winter ;  the 
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beds  of  Marie  Louise  are  truly  superb ;  the  com- 
mon Russian  and  Victoria  Regina  are  also  in  excel- 
lent form.  Here  is  Cardamine  trifoliata,  with  its 
numerous  pure  white  flowers,  a  very  useful  early 
spring  flowering  plant ;  and  here,  too,  patches  of 
the  striped  Squill  (Puschkiniascilloides),  but  pure 
white  and  perfectly  at  home— a  charming  plant 
for  the  purpose.  Honesty  will  be  in  flower  pre- 
sently ;  indeed,  the  materials  employed  are  so 
numerous,  that  a  list  of  them  would  occupy  a  con- 
siderable space. 

Standing  some  way  up  one  of  the  slopes,  sur- 
veying with  unspeakable  delight  the  floral  arrange- 
ment below,  the  visitor  catches  a  rich  perfume  of 
Manilla  rising  up  from  near  the  valley  like  a  grate- 
ful incense  at  an  evening  sacrifice.  It  comes  from 
a  large  bush  of  Azara  microphylla  which  has  been 
growing  here  for  years,  and  which  is  now  perfectly  at 
home,  with  foliage  not  unlike  that  of  a  small-leaved 
Berberis,  the  undersides  laden  with  little  yellow 
flowers.  What  a  fitting  evergreen  shrub  for  a 
wall  !  and  if  there  exiscs  any  doubt  as  to  its  hardy 
character,  the  experience  of  it  at  Belvoir  should 
be  favourably  regarded.  Mr.  Ingram  has  with 
much  skill  grouped  many  shrubs  on  these  slopes, 
Camellias,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  kc.  Her^  and 
there  are  splendid  bushes  of  Bambusa  Metake  and 
others,  and  patches  of  Ferns  commencing  to 
break  up  through  the  Grass.  And  he  has  also  en- 
deavoured to  give  a  kind  of  geographical  charac- 
ter to  some  of  these  slopes,  grouping  appropriate 
subjects  here  and  there,  and  thus  augmenting  the 
interest  which  clusters  so  largely  about  this  gar- 
den. And  as  the  visitor  retraces  his  steps,  casting 
one  last  lingering  look  at  what  I  have  so  feebly 
attempted  to  describe,  he  feels  how  appropriate 
are  the  lines  written  by  Fanny  Kemble  in  1842, 
and  which  are  inscribed  on  a  stone  set  up  in  the 
garden  she  admired  so  much.  They  are  too  long 
to  quote  here,  but  the  true  spirit  of  a  graceful 
poetic  inspiration  runs  through  them.  This  dis- 
tinguished lady  visited  Belvoir  for  the  second 
time  in  March,  1883,  and  added  another  stanza, 
which  is  duly  recorded. 

No  visitor  to  Belvoir  should  leave  the  grounds 
without  inspecting  Mr.  Ingram's  reserve  garden. 
It  is  here  that  he  educates  his  flowers  for  higher 
service  on  the  terrace  and  slopes.  Here  he  tests 
every  new  aspirant  to  floral  honour,  selecting  such 
as  are  likely  to  be  useful,  and,  by  patient  selection, 
encouraging  them  to  greater  precocity.  In  the  mixed 
borders  within  the  walls  of  the  kitchen  garden 
there  are  almost  numberless  subjects— a  collection 
of  hardy  plants  as  valuable  as  it  is  extensive.  In 
the  reserve  garden  is  a  rose-coloured  Aubrietia 
that  will  make  its  way  presently  when  exhibited 
to  view.  There  is  also  a  very  early  flowering 
form  of  Saxifraga  cordifolia,  with  flowers  of  large 
size  and  handsome  form.  Besides  these  there  are 
numerous  subjects  undergoing  a  season  of  proba- 
tionary trial ;  many  gems,  that  in  some  gar- 
dens might  be  regarded  as  useless,  here  bud  and 
blossom  as  plants  of  real  importance.  Some 
that  come  forth  to  the  public  amid  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  lamentably  fail  to  answer  the  expecta- 
tions formed  of  them. 

We  turn  our  back  on  Belvoir  with  considerable 
reluctance,  but  with  grateful  memories  of  a  sweet 
garden  of  almost  inimitable  vernal  beauty.  The 
noble  owner  of  Belvoir  shares  with  his  accom- 
plished gardener  the  desire  that  the  residents  of 
the  populous  towns  round  it  should  have  full 
opportunity  of  seeing  its  gardens  in  all  their 
beauty,  and  they  go  there  by  the  thousand. 

R.  Dean. 

Hardy  plantain  town  gardens.— I  find 
Saxifraga  speciosa  a  very  fine  plant.  It  has 
bloomed  with  me  continuously  for  many  weeks, 
its  tall  massive  heads  defying  the  east  wind  and 
rain  that  S  li^ulata  dislikes.  It  is  a  most  valuable 
acquisition.  Erythronium  giganteum.  grandiflorum, 
and  americanum  are  very  floe  just  now,  and  one  of 
the  very  sweetest  things  I  have  is  Anemone  Robin- 
soniana.  Ic  is  freer  blooming  than  all  my  other 
early  Anemones,  apennina  coming  next.  Of  the 
Muscari,  M.  armeniacum  is  one  of  the  best  that  I 
have,   producing  large  spikes  of  bloom,  and  now 


bearing  a  good  second  lot  of  spikes ;  Heldreichi 
also  fully  deserves  Max  Leichtlin's  commendation. 
Mertensia  virginica  is  likewise  very  pretty  just 
now.— H.  Stuart- WORTLEY  (Colonel). 


PRIMROSE  OR  POLYANTHUS? 

Mr.  W.  J.  Murphy  asks  us  (p.  290)  this  ques- 
tion in  reference  to  a  seedling  which  produces 
flowers  on  single  stems  like  a  Primrose,  and  also 
in  heads  like  a  Polyanthus.  The  question  cannot, 
however,  be  answered  offhand,  seeing  that  his 
plant  bears  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  both 
kinds.  To  belong  strictly  to  the  Polyanthus  sec- 
tion of  the  Primula  family,  all  the  flowers  should 
be  borne  in  a  cluster  on  one  common  stem.  It  is 
considered  by  some  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Oxlip 
(Primula  elatior),  which  itself  is  placed  by  Hooker 
as  a  further  variety  of  the  common  Primrose  (P. 
vulgaris)  and  the  Cowslip  (P.  veris).  "Alpine 
Flowers"  confirms  this,  and  goes  on  to  say:  "  The 
common  Oxlip  differs  from  the  true  or  Barfield 
Oxlip  by  having  much  larger  and  brighter  coloured 
flowers  on  longer  foot-stalks,  and  by  showing  in 
the  throat  of  the  flower  the  five  bosses  charac- 
teristic of  the  Primrose  and  Cowslip.  Some  va- 
rieties approach  the  Cowslip  and  others  the  Prim- 
rose in  character.  In  a  wild  state  common  Oxlips 
are  rather  rare,  occurring  wherever  the  Primrose 
and  Cowslip  grow  together,  but  never  found  in 
districts  inhabited  by  only  one  of  the  parents." 
So  much  for  the  Polyanthus.  The  Primrose, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  we  all  know,  bears 
a  single  flower  on  each  stalk,  and  where  the 
flowers  are  in  umbels  they  are  supposed  to 
be  hybrids.  Mr.  Murphy's  seedling  bears  both 
these  distinctive  characteristics,  and  could  only 
be  definitely  named  Primrose  or  Polyanthus  by 
counting  the  points  of  resemblance  to  each ;  it  is 
evidently  a  hybrid  which  is  resorting  to  each  of 
its  remote  progenitors.  Quite  recently  an  invalid 
lady  sent  me  a  Primrose  plant  bearing  both  kinds 
of  flowers.  Upon  dissecting  them,  I  noticed  the 
remarkable  fact  that  all  the  Primrose-like  flowers 
had  the  stamens  inserted  near  the  top  of  the  tube 
and  above  the  stigma,  whilst  the  Polyanthus 
flowers,  borne  in  a  cluster  on  a  long  stalk,  had  the 
stamens  half  way  down  the  tube  below  the  stigma 
out  of  sight  until  the  flower  was  cut  open ;  this 
is  what  is  termed  a  pin-eyed  Polyanthus.  These 
points,  however,  are  mixed  in  Primroses  and  Poly- 
anthuses apparently  haphazard.  If  Mr.  Murphy 
will  cross-fertilise  his  flowers,  he  will,  I  fancy,  be 
pretty  sure  to  obtain  seed  which  will  yield  a  true 
Polyanthus-marked  Primrose — each  flower  on  a 
single  stalk  or  a  true  Primrose  flower  borne  in 
clusters  like  a  Polyanthus,  or  probably  both,  yet 
they  will  be  on  distinct  plants,  and  may  thus  be 
fixed  and  propagated  by  division. 

MoTsfortht  Tiear  Leeds.  R.  A.  H.  G. 


Ohlonodoxa  v.  Scilla  eibirlca— Few,  I 

think,  will  agree  with  "J.  8.  W.^'  (p.  267)  in  re- 
gard to  his  estimate  of  the  lovely  Chionodoxa.  I 
am  assured  that  even  he  has  not  yet  seen  the 
Chionodoxa  in  all  its  glory,  flowering  en  masse 
and  carrying  from  twelve  to  twenty  of  its  lovely 
star-shaped  blossoms  on  a  spike.  When  he  sees 
it  in  this  condition  he  will  no  longer  be  puzzled 
at  people  going  into  ecstacies  over  it.  With  re- 
gard to  price,  imported  bulbs  of  it  were  offered 
last  autumn  in  retail  lists  at  12s.  per  100,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  shall  not  be  still  lower 
next  autumn;  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  present  price  and  that  which  I  paid  for  a  single 
bulb  of  it  a  few  years  back,  viz  ,  7s.  Gd.,  thus  show- 
ing that  it  is  rapidly  becoming  cheaper.  I  am  an 
admirer  of  both  the  Scilla  and  Chionodoxa,  and 
when  the  latter  has  been  cultivated  in  English 
gardens  for  nearly  a  century,  as  the  Scilla  has 
been,  it  will  doubtless  be  equally  cheap  and  as 
much  admired;  at  present  it  has  barely  become 
establ!>-hed  in  gardens,  and  year  by  year  will  find 
it  gaining  strength.  There  is  no  spring  bulbous 
plant  of  recent  introduction  so  admirably  adapted 
for  naturalising  as  the  Chionodoxa,  flowering  as  it 
does  while  the  Grass  ia  yet  short,  and  seeding 


freely  as  well  as  increasing  rapidly  at  the  root. 
Few  at  present  realise  its  full  value.  On  visiting 
Belvoir  a  short  time  since,  I  was  pleased  to  find 
that  Mr.  Ingram  has  established  it  on  semi-wild 
banks  amidst  Daffodils.  There  it  is  allowed  to 
seed  at  will,  and  both  on  the  banks  and  ia  the 
rich  reserve  ground  seedlings  are  springing  up  all 
around,  not  by  ones  or  twos,  but  by  hundreds. 
These  properties  are  not  possessed  by  the  Scilla, 
nor  is  it  adapted  for  naturalising.  Those  disposed 
to  establish  the  Snow  Glory  plentifully  in  the 
wild  garden  will  soon  find  their  labours  crowned 
with  success. — E.  Jenkins. 

Has  *•  J.  S.  W."  got  the  best  variety  of  Chio- 
nodoxa Luciliae  1  I  fear  not.  In  this,  as  in  the  case 
of  many  other  hardy  plants.there  is  C.  Lucilise  and 
C.  Luciliae  At  his  invitation  (p.  267)  I  put  the 
two  together,  and  having  invited  two  competent 
persons  to  judge  them,  Scilla  sibirica  was  voted 
to  be  the  worst  of  the  two.  The  Chionodoxa  when 
carefully  cultivated  has  borne  as  many  as  eleven 
flowers  highly  coloured  on  one  stem.  Scilla 
sibirica  is  not  to  be  compared  with  this  Glory  of 
the  Snow,  neither  for  pet  culture  nor  for  isolating 
in  woods  ;  it  is  neither  so  floriferous  nor  so  capable 
of  being  readily  increased.  C.  nana  is  deficient 
in  colour,  and  may  not  this  have  been  distributed 
as  C.  Luciliie  ? — D.  K. 

5183.  —  Carnations    and   Plcoteea.  — 

Layering  is  by  far  the  best  way  of  propagating 
these,  and  it  should  be  done  in  J  uly  and  August. 
Any  small  side  growths  that  cannot  be  bent  down 
for  layering  may  be  taken  oflf  and  inserted  as 
pipings  in  fine  sandy  soil  in  pots.  They  will  nearly 
all  form  roots  under  close  bell  or  hand-glasses. 
The  best  time  to  sow  seeds  is  early  in  April.  I 
sow  them  in  pots  or  pans  and  place  them  in  a  hot- 
bed where  they  vegetate  very  rapidly.  When 
large  enough  to  handle  they  are  pricked  off  into 
boxes  and  ultimately  planted  out  in  the  open 
ground  where  each  plant  will  produce  a  large 
head  of  bloom  the  following  season.— -J.  Douglas. 

Propagating    tuberous    Begonias.  — 

Where  there  is  but  little  or  no  glass  these  Begonias 
are  more  accommodatirg  than  ordinary  bedding 
Pelargoniums,  for  when  lifted  in  autumn  they 
may  be  stored  in  any  shed  or  outhouse  in  which 
Potatoes  are  safe.  Those  who  have  strong  roots 
of  them  should  now  encourage  them  to  grow,  when 
some  of  the  shoots  may  be  taken  off  with  a  heel 
and  inserted  in  sandy  soil,  where  they  will  make 
excellent  plants  for  planting  out  this  summer. 
To  ensure  success  thej'  should  be  placed  on  a 
slight  hotbed,  such  as  that  in  a  Cucumber  or  Melon 
frame.  If  taken  in  time,  this  will  be  found  to 
improve  rather  than  otherwise  the  old  roots,  as 
they  often  break  away  too  thickly,  and  the  shoots 
left  will  have  a  better  opportunity  of  developing 
themselves.  Those  who  have  not  the  means  of 
raiding  these  Begonias  from  seed  will  find  propa- 
gating them  in  this  way  a  convenient  method  of 
increasing  their  stock. — C.  W.  C. 

ShO"W  Tulips.— We  had  a  collection  of  over 
200  varieties  of  Tulips,  but  these  have  been  re- 
duced by  selection  to  something  like  100,  and 
they  are  the  cream  of  all  the  better  named  varie- 
ties at  present  in  cultivation.  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Slough,  kept  up  his  collection  of  named  Tulips 
until  within  the  last  few  years,  when  he  sent  me 
his  best  strains,  and  threw  the  others  into  mix- 
tures. I  may  therefore  be  almost  safe  in  asserting 
that  there  is  not  now  anything  like  a  collection  of 
named  show  Tulips  in  the  south  of  England  ex- 
cept our  own.  There  are  few  flowers  possessed  of 
such  rich  and  varied  colours  as  Tulips,  and  to  see 
a  bed  of  them  with  their  large,  symmetrically- 
formed  cups  nodding  in  a  gentle  breeze  at  twilight 
is  a  sight  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  Selfs  or 
"  breeders  '"  make  good  border  flowers,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  their  breaking  into  the  beauti- 
ful flame  or  feather  of  the  sbow  varieties.  The 
very  finest  of  the  bizarres,  byblcemens,  and  roses 
do  well  with  us  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  weather.  I 
have  not  used  any  protection  for  them  for  the  last 
five  years,  and  we  do  not  fail  in  any  season  to  get 
a  good  bloom.  They  promise  to  bloom  better  this 
year  than  ordinary  and  earlier  than  usual.  A  week 
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or  two  of  warm  weather  will  be  suflScient  to  cause 
a  number  of  the  earlier  varieties  to  open  their 
flowers.  Let  us  hope  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
Tulip  will  not  always  be  confined  to  growers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manchester. — J.  Douglas, 
Great  Gairles,  Ilford. 

Planting  Qladioli. — I  have  "on  more  than 
one  occa&ion  advocated  in  The  Garden  the  early 
planting  and  late  lifting  of  Gladioli  belonging  to 
the  gandavensis  section,  and  the  more  experience 
I  get  on  the  subject  the  more  am  I  convinced  that 
the  practice  is  sound.  Having  at  the  beginning 
of  the  winter  some  old  roots  and  some  young  ones 
raised  from  spawn  standing  in  the  ground  which 
I  did  not  value  very  much,  I  left  them  to  go 
through  the  winter  where  they  were  growing,  with 
the  result  that  in  the  middle  of  April  many  of  the 
corms  made  from  2  inches  to  3  inches  of  growth 
above  ground,  while  those  lifted  and  stored  in  the 
usual  way  and  planted  again  early  in  March  have 
not  as  yet  shown  any  signs  of  coming  through  the 
soil.  This  is  sufficient  evidence,  I  think,  to  show 
that  these  corms  suffer  from  being  too  long  out  of 
the  ground.  It  is  not  often  that  we  get  sufficient 
frost  to  injure  them  before  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, and  when  such  is  the  case  I  would  advise  that 
they  be  left  in  the  ground  until  that  time,  and  be 
planted  again  as  early  in  March  as  the  weather 
will  permit.  Those  who  have  opportunity  should 
watch  the  behaviour  of  both  old  and  young  corms. 
I  have  found  that  the  younger  the  stock  the  more 
vigorous  the  growth  for  this  reason  :  it  is  desirable 
to  be  constantly  raising  a  fresh  stock  either  from 
seed  or  from  the  young  bulblets  so  freely  produced 
round  the  base  of  the  old  bulbs.— J.  C.  C. 


HARDY  BIENNIALS  AND  PERENNIALS. 

The  following  are  among  the  most  useful  of  our 
summer  border  plants,  and  as  this  is  a  good  time 
for  sowing  them  a  few  remarks  concerning  them 
may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Anemone  cokonakia.— Whatever  position  this 
beautiful  early  flowering  plant  may  have  filled  in 
our  gardens  in  the  past,  I  feel  sure  that  in  the 
future  it  will  be  universally  grown— flowering  as 
it  does  in  such  profusion  during  the  trying  months 
of  March  and  April.  The  flowers,  too,  are  excel- 
lent for  room  decoration,  lasting  a  long  time  in 
water.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground  either  in  patches  where  the  plants  are  to 
stand,  or  in  drills  to  be  transplanted.  Break  the 
ground  and  make  a  smooth  surface  a  trifle  below 
the  general  level,  and  on  that  sprinkle  the  seeds, 
covering  them  with  some  finely  sifted  soil ;  their 
whereabouts  should  be  marked  by  a  stick  in  the 
centre  of  the  patch  or  at  the  end  of  the  drills. 
We  have  had  far  better  results  from  seeds  treated 
in  this  way  than  from  any  dried  roots  we  have 
planted.  Our  Crown  Anemones  are  never  lifted 
now,  but  are  allowed  to  remain  where  they  are  ex- 
pected to  flower  from  one  year  to  another. 

Aquilegias,  or  Columbines,  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  rank  amongst  our  most 
charming  summer  flowering  plants,  and  wher- 
ever seen  either  in  herbaceous  beds  or 
borders  cannot  but  attract  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion, especially  single  varieties  with  long  spurs. 
These  are  also  most  useful  for  cutting,  particularly 
when  cut  with  moderately  long  stalks  and  elevated 
above  other  flowers.  There  is  sometimes  consi- 
derable difficulty  in  raising  the  seeds  of  these 
beautiful  plants.  Some  sow  them  thinly  in  pots 
and  place  them  in  a  frame,  which  is  perhaps  the 
safest  plan  where  there  are  but  a  few  seeds  of 
choice  kinds,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  they 
will  succeed  if  sown  in  the  open  air  in  a  good 
situation  and  in  suitable  soil.  There  they  may  be 
allowed  to  stand  till  the  following  March,  when 
.they  should  be  transplanted  to  their  permanent 
quarters  or  be  allowed  to  flower  where  they  stand, 
in  order  to  weed  out  the  spurious  varieties — an 
operation  which  I  never  practice,  as  I  like  them 
all.  When  sown  in  pots,  as  soon  as  the  seedlings 
are  large  enough  to  handle  they  should  be  potted 
oflc  singly  into  small  pots,  and  either  shifted  into 
larger  ones  as  they  require  more  room,  or  planted 


out  in  nursery  beds  preparatory  to  being  planted 
out  finally  the  following  March.  Columbines  also 
make  useful  subjects  when  giown  in  pots  for  con- 
servatory decoration,  but  in  that  state  they  cannot 
be  compared  with  vigorously  grown  border  plants. 

Campanulas,  especially  Canterbury  Bells,  are 
charming  border  plants,  and  will  be  found  to  suc- 
ceed well  in  most  places.  They  should  be  more 
generally  grown  than  they  are,  for  few  plants  are 
more  showy  or  give  better  results  for  the  little 
labour  expended  on  them.  The  variety  pyramidalis 
forms  a  suitable  centre  to  large,  trumpet-shaped 
vases  in  rooms.  Most  of  the  kinds  will  come  well 
from  seed  if  sown  on  a  sunny  border  and  kept  well 
attended  to  as  regards  water.  When  large  enough 
to  handle  they  should  be  pricked  out  6  inches 
apart  in  nursery  beds  until  the  following  spring, 
when  they  should  be  placed  in  their  flowering 
quarters. 

Delphiniums,  'or  Larkspurs,  are  another 
race  of  beautiful  hardy  border  plants,  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  supersede,  their  rich  shades 
of  colour  when  seen  in  bold  masses  producing  an 
imposing  effect.  They  are  also  most  useful  for 
decorative  purposes  indoors,  and  last  a  long  time 
in  a  cut  state  in  water.  If  sown  now  on  a  good 
piece  of  ground  they  would  make  useful  flowering 
plants  for  planting  out  the  following  spring. 

The  Digitalis,  or  Foxglove,  although  com- 
mon in  woods  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country, 
should,  nevertheless,  find  a  place  in  the  flower  border, 
especially  the  white  variety — than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  suitable  for  furnishing  a  tall  trum- 
pet-shaped vase  surrounded  by  Evergreens.  They 
are  also  most  useful  for  interspersing  among  other 
plants  in  herbaceous  beds  and  borders.  Seeds 
should  be  sown  in  an  open  situation,  and  when 
the  seedlings  are  up  and  large  enough  to  handle, 
they  should  be  pricked  out  in  nursery  beds  12 
inches  apart,  and  in  the  following  February  or 
March  finally  planted  out,  when  they  will  soon 
begin  to  throw  up  flower-spikes. 

Geum  coocineum  also  comes  very  well  from 
seed,  and  if  a  little  pinch  of  it  is  sown  at  once, 
some  useful  flowering  plants  may  be  expected  for 
next  year.  In  a  good  situation  out  of  doors  it 
would  come  up  very  well,  and  the  seedlings  should 
be  thinned  or  replanted  in  nursery  beds  and 
placed  in  their  flowering  positions  the  following 
spring. 

Lathyrus  latifolius,  or  Everlasting  Pea, 
is  not  so  sweet-scented  as  the  annual  Sweet  Pea, 
but  for  effect  and  floriferousness  it  will  compare 
very  favourably  with  it.  Both  the  pink  and  the 
white  variety  should  find  a  place  in  every  garden, 
and  if  planted  or  sown  near  some  trellis  or  post, 
up  which  it  could  twine  or  be  trained,  it  would 
amply  repay  any  labour  bestowed  on  it  by  the 
abundance  of  its  large  trusses  of  blossoms. 

(Enothera,  or  Evening  Primrose. — There  is 
a  considerable  number  of  (Enotheras  now  named 
in  catalogues,  most  of  which  come  well  from  seed 
sown  in  the  open  air  during  this  month.  Several 
of  the  varieties  are  dwarf,  but  CE.  Lamarckiana 
grows  to  a  good  height,  and  forms  a  useful  plant 
for  the  backgrounds  of  borders.  These  (Eno- 
theras  have  a  pretty  effect  early  and  late,  as  they 
open  their  blossoms  and  look  fresher  in  the  even- 
ing and  morning  than  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Physalis  Alkekengi,  or  Winter  Cherry. 
— Where  this  charming  hardy  berried  plant  is  not 
grown, no  time  should  be  lost  in  procuring  a  stock 
of  it,  and  where  once  established  there  need  be 
no  fear  of  losing  it  again.  Here  it  spreads  con- 
siderably beyond  the  bounds  allotted  to  it  every 
year,  and  has  to  be  forked  out.  We  find  it  most 
useful  for  arranging  with  cut  flowers  in  the 
autumn,  the  globular  orange  covering  to  the  berry 
having  a  very  pretty  effect.  Where  plants  can  be 
conveniently  procured  they  are  to  be  preferred, 
but  as  this  plant  seeds  freely  if  sown  in  a  little 
warmth  and  gradually  hardened  off  and  planted 
out,  it  would  soon  establish  itself. 

Sweet  Williams  are  among  the  commonest 
of  our  border  flowers,  but  they  are  none  the  less 
enjoyable.  They  are  also  among  the  easiest  to 
raise.  If  sown  at  once  in  an  open  border  they  will 


make  suitable  plants  for  flowering  another  year, 
but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  them  to  be 
crowded  in  their  seed  bed. 

Polyanthuses,  if  sown  now  and  pricked  oat 
when  large  enough  to  handle,  will  make  beautiful 
plants  for  the  many  purposes  for  which  they  are 
adapted  by  another  year.  They  are  very  suitable 
for  filling  beds  in  the  flower  garden  in  spring. 

Wallflowers,  like  the  Violet,  are  every- 
body's favourites,  and  are  grown  in  great 
quantities  in  most  large  establishments  in 
which  plants  are  required  for  furnishing  spring 
beds.  But  where  not  wanted  in  such  large  quan- 
tities, still  they  are  always  welcome.  To  have 
them  in  the  best  condition  they  must  be  raised 
from  seed  every  year,  and  the  beginning  to  the 
middle  of  April  is  the  most  suitable  time  for 
sowing.  If  dwarf  stocky  plants  are  wanted,  they 
must  be  sown  in  the  open,  and  planted  out  in 
a  good  sunny  situation  at  not  less  than  18  inches 
apart.  They  will  then  make  bushy  plants  suit- 
able for  flowering  either  in  pots,  beds,  or  borders. 
C.  W.  C. 

GARDENING  PAST  AND  PRESENT.* 
As  regards  this  matter,  I  will  confine  my  observa- 
tions to  horticulture  during  the  past  fifty  years, 
and  chiefly  to  what  has  come  under  my  own  ob- 
servation during  that  period.  The  subject  natur- 
ally divides  itself  into  three  branches — flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.  To  begin  with  the  last, 
the  improvement  during  the  period  just  named 
has  been  greatly  more  in  the  introduction  of  new 
varieties  than  in  cultural  skill.  This  will  be  ap- 
parent when  I  state  that  flf ty  years  ago  the  lead- 
ing varieties  of  Peas  were  Early  Warwick,  Double 
Blossom  Frame,  Blue  Prussian,  and  Bishop's 
Dwarf.  Contrast  this  with  the  number  and  va- 
riety of  high- flavoured  wrinkled  Peas  which  we 
now  have,  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  what  great 
strides  have  been  made  with  this  one  esculent. 
Or  take  Cauliflowers,  and  compare  Early  London 
and  Asiatic  of  the  past  with  Eclipse  and  Veitch's 
Autumn  Giant  of  the  present,  and  here  again  we 
find  marvellous  progress  has  been  made.  Indeed, 
I  might  go  over  the  whole  list  of  vegetables,  and 
be  able  to  show  that  they  had  all  been  greatly 
improved  by  selection  and  hybridisation  during 
that  period.  The  improvement  made  in  mat- 
ters of  cultivation  has  also  been  considerable. 
I  can  remember  the  time  when  large  hotbeds  were 
made  over  the  stools  of  Rhubarb  and  Seakale  to 
force  them ;  now  we  have  but  to  lift  them  and 
place  them  in  any  warm,  dark  cellar  at  our  com- 
mand, and  the  result  is  a  good  crop  that  we  can 
gather  any  day  and  in  all  weathers,  and  this  at  a 
tithe  of  the  expense  and  labour  formerly  bestowed 
on  them.  Then  we  had  no  material  to  stimulate 
the  kinds  of  vegetables  that  require  rapid  growth, 
except  stable  manure  ;  now  we  can  command  at 
least  thirty  varieties  of  highly  concentrated 
manures,  each  one  more  or  less  adapted  to  some 
particular  vegetable.  Need  we  wonder  that  with 
all  the  Additional  skill  now  at  work,  and  all  these 
additional  appliances,  vegetables  are  now  produced 
of  finer  quality  and  in  greater  quantity  than  be- 
fore ?  Another  thing  that  has  greatly  improved 
the  culture  of  vegetables  is  the  stimulus  given  by 
the  establishment  of  horticultural  societies  in 
almost  every  village  in  the  country. 

Of  fruits  we  have  got  a  host  of  new  and  Im- 
proved varieties  during  the  last  half  century. 
Take  Grapes  for  example,  and  what  do  we  find  ? 
Instead  of  some  half  dozen  varieties  grown  then, 
we  have  now  at  least  two  dozen  varieties  to  choose 
from,  many  of  them  combining  the  qualities  of 
high  flavour,  late  keeping,and  free  bearing.  Among 
hardy  fruit  take  Strawberries  ;  fifty  years  ago  we 
had  only  Roseberry,  Keen's  Seedling,  and  one  or 
two  coarse  kinds,  not  now  known.  Now  we  have 
our  high  flavoured  British  Queen,  our  free-bear- 
ing, late-keeping  Myatt's  Seedling,  President,  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  and  a  host  of  others.  The  same 
thing  may  also  be  said  of  other  kinds  of  fruit  in 
cultivation ;  the  old  varieties,  except  a  very  few, 
are  superseded  by  new  varieties,  superior  in  every 

•  Read  at  the  North  of  Scotland  Horticultural  AsBocia- 
tion's  meeting  by  Mr.  Thos.  Darling,  Saedaman,  Aberdeen, 
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respect  to  their  predecessors.  In  the  cultivation 
of  hothonse  fruit,  much  greater  profjress  has  been 
made  daring  this  period  than  in  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables.  Fifty  years  ago  we  had  only  lean-to 
houses  for  all  purposes,  and  these  were  heated  by 
old  flues  ;  now  we  have  light  airy  span-roofed 
bouses  of  all  kinds,  heated  by  hot-water  appara- 
tuses of  the  most  improved  construction.  Then 
Grapes  could  only  be  had  for  about  four  months 
in  the  year;  now,  with  late-keeping  varieties  and 
the  assistance  of  bottom-heat  for  early  ones,  they 
can  be  cut  all  the  year  round.  Then  it  was  the 
practice  to  give  one  Vine  a  large  space  in  which 
to  grow  in  imitation  of  the  great  Hampton  Court 
Vine ;  now  a  Vine  is  planted  for  every  rafter,  and 
in  some  cases  two.  In  the  cultivation  of  hardy 
fruits  much  progress  has  also  been  made,  chiefly 
by  means  of  root-pruning  and  transplanting.  In 
illustration  of  this  I  may  state  that  about  forty 
years  ago  I  planted  three  young  Jargonelle  Pear 
trees.  Four  years  after  they  were  planted,  and 
before  they  had  borne  fruit,  I  lifted  one  of  them, 
put  in  some  fresh  loam,  and  replanted  it,  spread- 
ing the  roots  carefully  out  within  6  inches  of  the 
surface.  Two  years  after  that  it  bore  a  fine  crop, 
and  has  continued  to  bear  ever  since.  The  other 
two  trees  which  were  left  to  grow  without  touch 
ing  their  roots  made  great  rank  growths  of  shoots 
and  bore  very  little  fruit.  Canker  seized  them 
both,  and  became  so  bad  that  about  a  dozen  years 
ago  they  had  to  be  rooted  out.  Had  all  three  been 
similarly  treated,  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  have 
turned  out  equally  well,  as  situation  and  soil  were 
much  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Flowers. — Fifty  years  ago  all  the  Roses  in 
cultivation  consisted  of  a  few  Chinas,  Moss,  Pro- 
vence, and  Damask,  and  if  we  compare  these  with 
the  gorgeous  display  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Teas, 
Noisettes,  &c.,  which  we  have  now,  it  will  be  seen 
what  marvellous  progress  has  been  made  as  re- 
gards the  improvement  of  the  queen  of  flowers. 
Again,  look  at  Pelargoniums.  We  had  then,  so  far 
as  I  can  remember,  only  one  scarlet — viz.,  Uath 
Scarlet ;  now  we  have  tricolors,  bicolors,  and 
zonals,  double  and  single,  of  all  colours,  and 
under  good  management  kinds  which  flower  all 
the  year  round.  Not  only  have  old  varieties 
been  greatly  improved,  but  hybridising  has 
created  new  varieties  which  hitherto  had  no 
existence.  Take,  for  example,  the  crossing  of 
Heaths  and  Orchids  ;  this  was  at  one  time  believed 
to  be  impossible,  but  it  is  now  practised  and  with 
much  certainty  as  to  results.  Another  thing  which 
has  very  materially  promoted  the  advancement  of 
horticulture  during  the  last  fifty  years  is  the 
amazing  enterprise  of  some  of  our  leading  nursery- 
men. At  that  time  there  was  only  one  plant  col- 
lector abroad,  and  he  was  a  Government  servant 
sent  from  Kew ;  now  all  the  leading  plant  growers 
have  oneormore  collectors  in  every  part  of  the  globe, 
and  they  are  regularly  sending  home,  not  merely 
a  few  new  and  rare  plants  in  Wardian  cases,  but 
large  casks  and  cases  filled  with  T)De  variety  of  rare 
Orchids  and  bulbs,  &c.,  each  thus  multiplying  one 
hundredfold  the  spread  of  all  that  is  beautiful  or 
useful.  Vet  another  thing  largely  contributed  to 
the  advancement  of  horticulture,  and  that  was  the 
enlightened  policy  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
removing  the  duty  from  glass.  This  has  en- 
abled us  to  multiply  our  glass  structures  till  acres 
are  now  covered  with  them,  while  half  a  century 
ago  they  could  have  been  held  in  as  many  square 
yards.  I  have  thus  briefly  glanced  at  gardening 
past  and  present,  and  although  it  does  not  properly 
come  within  the  scope  of  my  subject,  I  am  tempted 
to  ask,  what  of  the  future?  _  Without  assuming  to 
be  in  any  way  prophetic,  I  think  the  past  warrants 
me  in  saying  that  progress  will  still  be  maintained, 
and  in  view  of  this,  young  gardeners  will  do  well 
to  make  the  best  of  their  time  and  opportunities 
if  they  wish  to  keep  abreast  with  the  age  of  pro- 
gress in  which  we  live. 


Clematia  montana.— The  flowers  of  this 
beautiful  Clematis,  which  so  much  resemble  those 
of  our  white  wood  Anemone, will  soon  be  open,  and 
very  gay  they  look  either  on  walls  or  trellises. 
They  are  produced  by  the  previous  year's  growths. 


When  the  plants  have  done  flowering  untie  the 
shoots  and  thin  out  some  of  the  old  wood,  so  that 
young  shoots  may  be  laid  in  from  0  inches  to 
'J  inches  ap.art,  thus  giving  them  room  to  get  well 
ripened  daring  the  autumn,  and  otherwise  pre- 
pared for  next  season's  blossoming.  The  flowers 
when  cut  will  be  found  useful  for  filling  small 
vases  or  flower  baskets  edged  with  some  sprays 
of  green  and  filled  with  damp  Moss.  The  cut 
blooms  should  be  placed  among  the  Moss  along 
with  a  few  sprays  of  Maiden-hair  Fern  to  give  the 
basket  a  finished  appearance.  The  flowers  of  this 
Clematis  may  also  be  used  with  good  eifect  in 
making  wreaths  and  crosses. — Wm.  Ciiristison. 


GARDENS  AT  PALERMO. 

Suddenly  transported  from  England  and  borne 
across  a  summer  sea  to  this  fair  island,  one  can 
hardly  believe  that  but  a  few  short  days  have 
passed  since  we  left  the  bare  field.^,  the  leafless 
trees,  and  the  cold  March  winds  behind.  True, 
the  spring  has  come  exceptionally  early  this  year, 
even  in  our  northern  home,  and  the  railway  banks 
and  shaded  nooks  were  gemmed  with  '*  the  rathe 
Primrose'  as  we  passed  them  on  our  way  to 
Dover.  Here,  in  Sicily,  we  might  be  in  May  or 
June;  all  is  beauty  and  verdure.  A  vast  plain 
stretches  out  between  Palermo  and  the  hills  which 
stand  round  about  it.  This  plain,  cilled  the 
Conca  d'Oro  (the  golden  shell),  is  a  garden.  It  is 
covered  with  groves  of  Oranges  and  Lemons,  whose 
glossy  foliage  contrasts  well  with  the  pale  green  of 
the  Olives  and  the  Japanese  Jledlar,  £  graceful 
shrub  with  yellow  fruit  hanging  in  clusters.  The 
Peaches  are  in  blossom,  and  so  are  many  ornamen- 
tal trees.  The  Acacia  is  covered  with  sprays  of 
gold,  and  the  Judas  Tree  (Cercis  Siliquastrum)  is 
now  a  mass  of  bright  pink  flowers,  which  hang  like 
a  fringe  from  its  yet  leafless  branches.  The  heights 
above  are  crowned  with  the  prickly  Pear,  the 
Aloe,  and  many  low-growing  shrubs,  while  here 
aud  there  the  funereal  Cypress,  towering  above 
the  rest,  and  shading  the  white  cottages  which 
nestle  on  the  hillside,  or  formed  into  rows, 
mark  the  village  cemetery,  bringing  sad  thoughts 
of  death  and  mortality  into  a  scene  where  all  is 
life  and  beauty.  If  you  ascend  a  height,  say  the 
ruined  Loggia  in  the  grounds  of  Santa  Maria  di 
Gesu  (once  a  Minorite  convent,  now  turned  into 
barracks),  you  look  down  on  the  valley.  To  the  left 
the  tranquil  bay  of  sapphire  blue,  the  busy  harbour, 
and  Monte  Pellegrino.  Beneath  your  feet  lies  the 
gay  city  with  its  cupolas  and  minaret.=,  its  count- 
less churches,  the  bells  of  which  are  hardly  ever 
still,  reminding  one  of  the  "  Ville  sonnante  "  de- 
scribed by  Rabelais;  that  white  road  stretches 
away  over  the  mountain  to  the  honoured  shrine  of 
Santa  Rosalia  ;  that  other  path  in  a  straight  line 
leads  to  La  Favorita,  once  a  royal  villa,  the  road 
running  through  fields  of  Asphodel  and  bright 
wild  flowers  and  bordered  with  Rose  trees  and 
Laurustinus.  The  Cypress  grove  to  the  left  stands 
on  the  spot  where  the  terrible  massacre  of  the 
French  (called  the  Sicilian  Vespers)  took  place  in 
1282.  Yonder  mosque-like  building  is  the  church 
of  San  Giovanni  degli  Fremiti,  the  ringing  of  whose 
bell  was  the  signal  for  the  outbreak.  Far  away, 
almost  lost  in  the  dim  maze  which  rests  on  the 
distant  hills,  stands  the  grand  cathedral  of  Mon- 
reale  looking  down  on  the  plain. 

The  gardens  of  Palermo  are  justly  celebrated. 
There  are  many  private  ones  to  which  strangers 
readily  gain  admittance,  while  public  grounds  are 
numerous.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  latter  is 
the  Flora,  once  the  Villa  Guilea.  This  is  the  favour- 
ite resort  in  the  afternoon  of  spring  and  summer, 
and  a  band  plays  there  frequently.  It  covers  a  large 
tract  of  ground  and  is  well  laid  out.  There  are 
stately  avenues  of  Planes  just  putting  forth  their 
tender  green  leaves  and  rows  of  Magnolias  not 
yet  in  bloom.  Several  of  these  avenues  converge 
in  a  circle  planted  with  Bamboos,  surrounding  a 
picturesque  fountain.  Part  of  this  space  is  de- 
voted to  beds  full  of  gay  flowers.  The  Ranun- 
culus is  just  now  in  its  higliest  beauty.  I  had 
always  thoughtit  somewhat  stiff  and  uninteresting, 
but  a  bed  thickly  planted  with  every  variety  of 


shade  and  colour  glowing  in  the  sunlight  is  a 
thing  to  remember.  Yellows  from  Primroses 
(single  and  double)  to  burning  orange  tipped  with 
red  ;  crimson  of  every  shade,  down  to  light  pink  ; 
scarlets  of  various  hues.  These  growing  together 
in  masses  form  a  blaze  of  colour  hardly  to  be  sur- 
passed. Many  of  the  beds  are  full  of  bright 
annuals,  a  stretrh  of  sky-blue  Nemophila  border- 
ing large  patches  of  Eschscholtzia  or  Heliotropes, 
and  purple  Stocks  or  Cinerarias  with  a  tall  Fan  Palm 
in  the  middle,  delight  the  eye  with  contrasts. 
These  beds  are  separated  by  narrow  walks  edged 
with  thick  Box.  To  English  eyes  the  want  of  turf 
is  a  drawback,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  smooth- 
shaven  lawns  ;  these,  however,  are  unattainablein 
a  climatelike  Ihatof  Sicily  where  thedrynesswould 
speedily  wither  the  Grass.  Its  place  is,  however, 
in  some  degree  supplied  by  a  low-growing,  thick, 
velvety  plant,  perhaps  a  sf  ccies  of  Moss,  which 
fills  up  bare  places  in  the  gardens  and  is  kept 
short.  Irises  of  various  colours  are  just  coming  in  ; 
great  bushes  of  pink  and  red  Geraniums,  single  and 
double,  are  beginning  to  flower.  Thete  are  more 
like  shrubs,  and  would  have  been  all  the  better  for 
pruning  earlier  in  the  season.  Oleanders,  great 
irees,  overarch  the  walks.  One  wonders  how  they 
can  ever  get  enough  moisture,  notwithstanding  the 
legular  watering  which  goes  on.  Everything  in  the 
flora  seems  well  cared  for.  The  scent  of  Oranges 
and  Lemons,  and  the  delicate  perfume  of  the 
white  Daphne  (P.lagayana),  a  tall  tree,  filled  the 
air.  Not  far  from  the  Flora  is  the  Orto  Botanico, 
where  fragrant  shrubs  and  rare  plants  abound. 
The  poet,  however,  who  sighed  for  a  "  careless 
ordered  garden"  might  have  his  wish  gratified 
here.  Notwithstanding  the  lofty  Palms,  many  of 
which  bear  golden  chains  of  dates,  the  scented 
Roses,  the  various  Irises,  the  Chestnuts  just  burst- 
ing into  bloom,  the  whole  garden  has  a  forlorn  and 
uncared-for  look.  Nothing  is  arranged  with  any  at- 
tempt at  neatness.  What  particulaily  struck  u  r 
was  a  number  (perhaps  upwards  of  a  thousand) 
of  flower-pots  lining  the  walks  on  each  side, 
carefully  numbered,  with,  perhaps,  here  and 
there  a  Primrose  or  a  Polyanthus,  a  withered  Nai- 
cissus  or  a  Cyclamen,  but  never  anything  worth 
looking  at.  They  reminded  me  of  Bob  Sawyer's 
surgery,  which,  we  are  told,  presented  a  striking 
appearance  from  the  quantity  of  drawers  lettered 
in  gold,  ihese  giving  the  idea  of  a  flourishing 
practice ;  but,  "  bless  your  life  !  "  explained  j!ob 
when  questioned  on  the  subject,  "  half  of  'em 
don't  open,  and  the  other  half  have  nothing  in 
'em  ! "    Perhaps 

One  op  the  fairest  private  garden  is 
that  of  Mr.  Ingham— the  Villa  Sofia.  This  is 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  town.  To  reach  it 
you  drive  on  a  road  bordered  by  pleasure  grounds 
and  orchards.  Here  Orange  and  Lemon  trees 
alternate  with  Figs,  Almonds,  and  flowering 
shrubs,  the  Judas  tree,  the  lovely  scented  Datura, 
with  its  white  trumpet-shaped  blossoms,  and  many 
others.  Villa  Sofia  stands  in  a  grove  of  Palms 
and  Draca;nas.  Many  of  these  were  strangers  to 
me ;  the  Phormium  tenax  (New  Zealand  Flax), 
with  its  tufts  of  broad,  leathery  leaves,  grow- 
ing to  a  height  of  9  feet  or  10  feet,  was  very 
handsome.  Here  within  a  stone  basin  filled  witli 
water  grows  the  graceful  Papyrus,  while  Agaxes  of 
many  varieties,  some  bearing  trusses  of  scat  let 
flowers,  gave  the  garden  a  tropical  air.  The  Bay 
trees  with  (heir  feathery  blooms,  the  Helio- 
tropes, and  double  Neapolitan  Violets  scented 
the  atmosphere.  I  noticed  a  Bougainvillea 
covering  the  outer  wall  of  a  cottage  in  the 
grounds  ;  it  was  a  mass  of  crimson.  There 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  this  lovely  creeper  in  the 
old  garden  which  once  formed  part  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  at  Monreale  which  we  visited  the 
other  day.  It  overgrows  a  dead  wall.  The  gar- 
dener had  some  provincial  name  for  it  which  I  do 
not  remember.  The  soil  of  the  vega  or  plain  bf 
Palermo  is  very  fertile  ;  it  is  a  rich  red  loam  and 
highly  cultivated.  The  ground  is  carefully  trenched 
for  convenience  of  irrigation,  and  the  city  and 
suburbs  are  well  suppled  with  water— a  priceless 
boon  in  so  dry  a  climate.  The  "  giarre  "  or  reservoirs 
of  water  seen  at  many  corners  of  the  older  streets 
and  in  other  situations  date  from  Saracenic  times 
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This  is  the  country  of  the  Orange  ;  here,  if  any- 
where, can  this  splendid  fruit  be  eaten  in  perfec- 
tion. I  never  had  any  like  those  of  Palermo  except- 
ing some  sent  to  England  from  Malta.  Both  the 
red  and  the  egg  varieties  are  equally  excellent.  We 
have  just  begun  with  the  small  wild  Strawberry, 
which  is  very  abundant.  There  is  a  garden  be- 
longing to  the  hotel  we  inhabit;  though  very  small, 
it  is  a  "  thing  of  beauty."  It  contains  an  Orange 
free  weighted  down  by  golden  fruit,  two  or  three 
Lemon  trees,  a  Tangerine  Orange,  the  fruit  of 
which  has  been  gathered,  and  it  is  just  bursting 
into  blossom  again.  There  is  a  .Japanese  Medlar 
with  its  soft,  downy  leaves  and  clusters  of  yellow 
fruit;  a  bed  of  bright  Cinerarias  of  all  shades 
of  purple  and  lilac ;  a  big  bush  of  white  Mar- 
guerites, with  Mignonette  and  other  flowers. 
Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  spot  in  all 
Palermo  is  the  bright  piazza  which  stretches 
out  in  front  of  the  cathedral— that  strange,  but 
imposing  structure,  a  curious  mixture  of  Norman 
and  Saracenic  architecture,  revelling  in  the  rich 
ornamentation  of  its  exterior  and  the  yellows  of 
its  sun-browned  stone  — the  glories  of  Mooriih 
Spain.  Here  within  a  side  chapel  the  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  brief  Norman  line,  so  renowned 
in  this  far-off  land  of  their  adoption,  sleep  in  dim 
and  lonely  grandeur  in  their  porphyry  tombs.  The 
sacristy  contains  some  of  their  relics,  for  theirsepnl- 
chres  have  been  ransacked  for  treasure  more  than 
once.  The  custodian  knows  something  of  their 
history ;  they  rest,  and  their  works  remain.  The 
Daomo  of  Monreale,  the  Capella  Palatina,  and  the 
gorgeous  chnrch  of  Cefalu  attest  the  splendour  of 
the  art  which  they  engrafted  on  that  of  the  Sara- 
cens, whom  they  subdued.  The  piazza  is  cut  up 
into  beds  of  flowers  shaded  by  Oleanders  and 
other  lofty  shrubs.  Here  the  gay  Ranunculus  is 
in  perfection  ;  so  are  Marigolds,  forming  thick 
borders  ;  patches  of  Virginian  Stock,  Nemophila, 
and  other  annuals.  Roses  are  coming  into  bloom  ; 
here  are  the  Fan  Palm,  Heliotropes,  and  Stocks. 
It  is  pleasant  to  sit  down  on  one  of  the  many 
steps  which  lead  up  to  the  great  statue  of  Santa 
Rosalia,  in  front  of  the  cathedral  which  bears  her 
name,  and  watch  the  passers-by.  Here  are  two  or 
three  peasant  women,  whose  sunburnt  faces  are 
shaded  with  their  red  handkerchiefs — their  only 
head  covering.  They  are  hurrying  off  to  hear  the 
sermon  which  will  be  preached,  with  much  gesti- 
culation, at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  nave  of  the 
church.  See  those  sandalled  monks  in  their  robes 
of  deep  brown,  so  patched  that  it  is  hard  to  dis- 
cover the  original  material.  Here  a  band  of  semi- 
narists, duly  officered  by  two  or  three  stately 
priests,  and  dressed  in  violet  coats  left  open  to 
show  their  scarlet  cassocks  beneath ;  and  the  ine- 
vitable beggars— the  maimed,  the  halt,  and  the 
blind — who  invoke  all  the  saints  to  bless  yon  if 
you  will  give  them  a  soldo.  These  and  other 
quaint  figures  pass  and  repass  before  you  in  the 
bright  sunlight  as  you  sit  on  the  steps,  and  remind 
you  that  you  are  far  from  home.  W.   N. 


be  a  great  boon  to  us  if  any  of  your  readers  could 
name  anything  that  would  kill  them  through  their 
feeding  on  it,  as  the  hot-water  cure  takes  time, 
which  is  an  object  here,  as  in  most  other  places. — 
Thomas  Crosswell,  Ilonamlen  I'arli,  Tonbriiigc. 


Orchids. 


CALANTHE  DISCOLOR. 
Although  the  genus  Calanthe  contains  over 
forty  fpecie.",  the  majority  of  which  are  good 
garden  plant.'',  and  of  which  about  a  score  have 
been  cultivated  at  one  time  or  another  in  English 
gardens,  yet  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  have  won 
much  favour,  the  remainder  being  to  the  majority 
of  growers  either  unknown  or  uncared  for.  This 
half.dozen  is  made  up  of  C.  vestita,  C.  veratrifolia, 
C.  sjlvatica,  C.  (Limatodes)  rosea,  C.  Regnieri,  and 
C.  Sieboldi ;  besides  these  we  have  the  beautiful 
hybrid  C.  Veitchi.  To  our  taste  there  appears  no 
reason  why  this  list  might  not  be  increased  at 
least  threefold,  as  many  of  the  neglected  species 
are  possessed  of  quite  as  much  beauty,  and  are 
no  more  difficult  to  cultivate  than  those  usually 
grown.  We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  bulbs  of  C. 
discolor  have  been  imported  by  Messrs.  Hooper  & 


Ants.— "G.  S.  S."  says  (p.  294):  'Ants  are 
particularly  interesting  to  horticulturists,  not  from 
the  injuries  they  cause  to  plants  by  feeding  on 
them,  as  so  many  insects  do,  for  they  are  perfectly 
harmless  in  this  respect."  Our  experience  of  ants 
this  last  winter  and  spring  does  not  coincide  with 
this,  as  we  have  proved  them  to  be  very  destructive 
among  Carnations  ;  they  attack  the  flowers  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  open,  gnawing  the  whole  of  the 
petals  entirely  away  from  the  calyx,  and  this  they 
do  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  We  find  no  better 
remedy  for  lessening  their  numbers  than  to  set  a 
trap  of  some  sweet  material,  and  when  a  good 
number  has  congregated  to  pour  boiling  water 
over  them.  We  have  tried  other  remedies  often 
recommended — viz.,  arsenic  and  treacle  or  arsenic 
and  honey,  but  to  no  purpose  whatever.  On  one 
occasion  we  placed  a  mixture  of  arsenic  and  honey 
on  the  floor,  and  when  a  good  number  were  feed- 
ing we  covered  them  with  a  bell-glass,  which  re- 
mained over  them  for  12  hours.  On  uncovering 
them  we  found  that  they  had  extracted  every  par- 
ticle of  honey  from  the  poison,  and  appeared  all 
the  livelier  from  what  they  had  eaten.    It  would 


Flower-spike  and  foliage  qf  Calanthe  discolor. 


Co  ,  of  Covent  Garden,  from  the  interior  of  Japan, 
where  this  species  is  tolerably  abundant,  and 
where  it  is  as  popular  with  the  Japanese  as  a 
garden  plant  as  we  should  like  to  see  it  become 
here.  C.  discolor  was  introduced  into  Belgium 
about  fifty  years  ago,  where  it  was  called  C.  tri- 
color, a  name  which  was  altered  by  Lindley  to  its 
present  designation.  Mr.  Bateman  flowered  it  in 
perfection  in  1840,  his  plant  producing  a  spike 
18  inches  in  length,  and  bearing  fourteen  flowers 
about  the  size  of  those  of  C.  vestita,  and  in  colour 
dark  purple,  almost  claret-coloured,  with  a  white 
labellum,  sometimes  suffused  with  rose.  Being 
found  growing  along  with  Bletia  hyacinthina, 
Cypripedium  macranthum,  and  Goodyera  japonica, 
the  requirements  of  this  plant  under  cultivation 
may  be  said  to  be  similar  to  those  of  these,  its 
native  companions,  and  as  they  are  almost  hardy 
with  us,  this  Calanthe  should  thrive  in  a  cool 
frame,  or  even  out-of-doors  in  a  very  sheltered 
position.  In  the  size  of  its  flowers  and  manner  of 
growth  C.  discolor  resembles  C.  brevicornu ;  its 
flowers  are  produced  about  April  or  May.       W. 


Baines  who  originally  disputed  my  statements  on 
the  subject,  advanced  in  no  controversial  form 
whatever,  and  courtesy  demands,  as  he  still  dis- 
putes them,  that  he  should  come  to  me,  and  not 
that  I  should  go  to  him.  If  he  will  pay  me  a  visit 
I  will  undertake  to  show  him  a  Dendrobium  (the 
subject  of  my  chief  experiment),  now  about  a  foot 
high  or  more,  growing  strongly  and  freely  for  the 
third  year  without  any  back  bulbs  whatever,  all 
having  been  cut  off  at  the  beginning  of  each  year. 
I  may  state  further  that  ^Ir.  Baines  has  over  and  over 
again  passed  our  place  almost  within  earshot  since 
this  discussion  first  began,  and  also  visited  places 
close  to  us  without  once  availing  himself  of  the 
opportunity  extended  to  him  of  coming  and  see- 
ing for  himself.  I  append  only  one  condition  to 
Mr.  Baines's  visit,  namely,  that  he  will  examine 
critically  the  plant  in  question,  and  report  candidly 
in  The  Garden  its  present  state,  and  mention 
whether  or  no  the  old  bulbs,  as  indicated  by  their 
stumps,  which  are  still  preserved  on  the  plant, 
have  been  thicker  and  strot]ger  during  the  pruned 
years  than  they  were  previously. — J.  S.  W. 


Pruning  Orchids.— I  have  only  to  say  in 
response  to  Jlr.  liainfs's  invitation  to  show 
pruned  Orchids  before  the  South  Kensington  com- 
mittee, that  I  do  not  intend  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind  ;  first,  because  my  doing  so  would  not  alter 
the  facts  with  which  I  and  others  are  perfectly 
satisfied  one  way  or  the  other,  and,  besides,  the 
committee  can  themselves  investigate  the  matter 
if  they  choose  to  do  so  ;   secondly,  it  was   Mr. 


FERNS. 

THE  FERNS  OF  CARNARVONSHIRE. 

Ha\'ING  for  several  years  taken  a  great  interest  in 
our  native  Ferns  and  their  cultivation,  you  will 
perhaps  allow  me  space  for  a  few  remarks  regard- 
ing those  which  I  have  found  in  this  county. 
Though  the  number  of  species  and  varieties  is  not 
very  large  (about  thirty-six),  still  the  rarity  of 
several  specimens  will  help  to  make  the  collection 
all  the  more  important  and  interesting. 

Of  Aspleniums,  some  half-a-dozen  species  are 
commonly  found,  the  rarest  of  which  we  may  con- 
sider A.  septentrionale,  or,  as  it  is  more  usually 
called,  the  Forked  Spleenwort.  This  plant  must 
not  by  any  means  be  considered  as  common,  for 
although  I  have  met  with  it  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, still  it  is  local  in  it^  distribution,  and  the 
number  of  individual  specimens  few  and  far  be- 
tween. Formerly  the  primitive  old  bridge  of 
Llanrwst  was  literally  covered  with  this  Fern,  but, 
alas  !  its  exposure  doomed  it  to  sudden  destruc- 
tion, for  there  is  not  now  a  vestige  of  it  left.  We 
were  fortunate  enough  last  season  to  find  several 
unusually  fine  specimens  of  this  Fern  growing 
on  the  back  of  a  dry  stone  wall,  and  that  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  public  road,  along  which,  cur- 
ing summer,  numbers  of  weary  botanists  wend 
their  way  when  visiting  our  Welsh  hills.  This 
Fern  is  rather  a  difticult  subject  to  deal  with  as  a 
pot  plant,  being  especially  sensitive  to  damp  at 
the  crown,  but  this  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be 
avoided  by  imitating  the  position  in  which  it 
grows  in  its  native  habitat.  We  had  not  only 
noticed  this  Fern's  choice  of  a  perpendicular  posi- 
tion in  its  mountain  home,  but  on- the  dry  stone 
wall,  in  both  of  which  places  it  was  securely 
guarded  from  excessive  moisture  at  either  crown 
or  root.  The  soil  in  which  it  seems  to  delight  is 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  from  time  to  time 
accumulated  in  the  chinks  and  fissures  of  the 
rocks. 

AsPLENiuM  Adianium-nigbum.  —  This  is 
everywhere  common,  and  a  conspicuous  ornament 
of  the  situations  in  which  it  grows  vigorously.  It 
seems  to  prefer  a  shady  position,  and,  although 
usually  found  in  a  limy  compost,  is  not  particu- 
lar in  that  respect ;  indeed,  the  most  luxuriant 
specimens  I  know  of  are  growing  on  the  side  of  a 
raised  ditch  in  pure  sandy  loam,  and  where  they 
are  well  shaded  by  an  overhanging  hedge.  It  is 
by  no  means  difficult  to  manage,  and  succeeds  well 
here  on  the  open  rockwork,  but  all  the  better  if 
shaded  from  direct  sunshine  by  a  taller  growing 
Fern. 

The  variety  acutum  I  have  found  on  several 
occasions,  but  never  very  plentiful.  It  differs  from 
the  normal  form  in  the  more  decidedly  three-cor- 
nered fronds,  which  form  nearly  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle, and  in  the  segments  of  the  much-divided 
fronds  being  narrow,  linear,  and  ending  in  a  hair- 
like  point. 
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The  Eue-leavbd  Spleenwoet  (A.  Enta-mn- 
raria)  is  everywhere  plentiful,  although  in  the  ad- 
"joining  county  of  Anglesey  it  is  rarely  seen.  It  is 
a  diminutive  plant,  rarely  exceeding  an  inch  or  two 
in  height,  and  wherever  found  it  is  generally  pretty 
abundant.  It  is  difficult  to  transplant  as  well  as 
difficult  to  cultivate,  and  must  have  lime  in  some 
form  or  other.  By  mixing  a  potful  of  old  lime 
rubbish,  leaf  mould,  and  loam  we  have  succeeded 
in  getting  this  plant  established  and  to  flourish  for 
a  number  of  years,  but  only  as  a  botanical  speci- 
men is  it  worthy  of  such  treatment.  A  form  with 
reniforme  leaves  has  been  found  in  some  plenty  in 
an  old  shed  here,  specimens  of  which  were  for- 
warded to  Mr.  P.  Neill  Fraser,  of  Edinburgh,  for 
identification,  who,  however,  I  believe,  considers 
it  bnt  the  result  of  growing  the  plant  in  a  semi- 
dark  position  and  where  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  dis- 
turbed by  a  breath  of  wind.  I  have  transferred 
the  plant  to  my  garden,  but  in  most  cases  it  has 
gradually  reverted  to  the  normal  form. 

The  Sea  Spleenwoet  (A.  marinum)  occurs 
pretty  plentifully  on  the  coast  of  Anglesey  as  well 
as  on  Puffin  Island.  It  was  formerly  found  on 
the  sea  coast  near  to  Bangor,  but  the  too  pressing 
attentions  of  botanists  has  caused  it  to  become 
quite  extinct  in  that  locality.  It  is  easily  culti- 
vated in  a  frame,  greenhouse,  or  a  Wardian  case, 
but  does  not  succeed,  at  least  here,  in  the  open 
ground.  Several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  esta- 
blish this  Fern  on  the  rockwork  have  convinced  us 
that  this  mode  of  treatment  is  not  suitable,  and 
that  to  grow  the  Sea  Spleenwort  to  perfection,  the 
close,  damp  atmosphere  of  a  greenhouse  is  neces- 
sary. Slugs  are  particularly  fond  of  this  Fern, 
and  in  a  few  nights  will  have  destroyed  the  finest 
specimen,  which,  even  were  it  practicable,  is  a 
serious  drawback  to  its  cultivation  on  the  open 
fernery.  The  soil  I  have  found  best  suited  to  this 
Fern  is  light,  turfy  peat  with  a  free  admixture  of 
small  nodules  of  sandstone  or  broken  bricks. 

The  Maiden-hair  Spleenwoet  (A.  Tricho- 
manes)  is  a  commonly  distributed  species,  grow- 
ing on  old  walls  and  ruins,  and  wherever  found  it 
is  usually  pretty  abundant.  When  found  growingin 
hedgerow  banks,  though  this  occurs  but  rarely,  it 
is  always  most  luxuriant,  evidently  preferring 
good  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould  to  the  lime 
rubbish  in  which  it  is  usually  found.  When  trans- 
ferred to  the  rockwork,  and  after  becoming  tho- 
roughly established,  it  grows  readily  enough,  and 
soon  increases  in  size  ;  but  the  roots  being  wiry 
and  deeply  inserted  into  the  crevices  of  the  walls 
or  rock  on  which  it  grows,  it  is  sometimes  found 
difficult  to  transplant  with  safety. 

The  green  Spleenwort  (A.  viride)  is  a  neat 
evergreen  species,  very  nearly  approaching  in  size 
and  form  A.  Trichomanes,  from  which,  however,  it 
is  readily  distinguished  by  the  green  mid- 
rib. It  is  not  unfrequent  in  Wales,  and 
occurs  on  many  of  the  rocks  near  Ogwen 
Lake,  and  "all  along  the  Pass  of  Nant- 
Francon.  On  the  bare  exposed  rocks  it  is 
seldom  found  of  luxuriant  growth,  preferring 
to  nestle  in  the  damp  deep  crevices  and  fissures, 
where  it  is  well  shaded  and  partially  sheltered 
from  the  keen  mountain  blast.  As  a  pot  plant  it 
is  by  no  means  difficult  to  manage,  but  when 
planted  out  has  the  peculiar  habit  of  dying  out  in 
a  few  years.  We  have  had  uncommonly  fine  speci- 
mens thoroughly  established  out  of  doors,  but 
although  they  did  well  and  increased  in  size  for  a 
few  years,  yet  ultimately  became  unhealthy  and 
gradually  died  out  altogether.  As  a  pot  plant  it 
requires  thorough  drainage,  and  should  be  planted 
in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  broken  sand- 
stone in  about  equal  proportions. 

The  Scaly  Fern  (Ceterach  officinarum)  is  now 
becoming  very  scarce  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
that  in  places  where  quite  recently  it  was  pretty 
abundant.  Some  few  years  ago  the  southern  side 
of  an  old  barn  on  this  estate  was  literally  carpeted 
with  the  Ceterach,  but  fancy  my  surprise  some 
days  since  to  find  that  hardly  a  plant  had  been 
left— all  ruthlessly  carried  off,  as  I  have  since 
found  out,  by  the  desecrating  hands  of  a  well- 
known  plant  collector.  Amongst  our  smaller 
growing  Ferns   this  is  one  of  the  most  desirable 


species,  not  only  from  its  neat,  evergreen  appear- 
ance, but  ease  of  culture  and  extreme  tenacity  of 
life.  Certainly  in  this  latter  respect  it  is  unsur- 
passed by  any  native  species,  and  will  bear  an 
amount  of  rough  usage  and  knocking  about  that 
would  in  half  the  time  prove  fatal  to  any  other. 
In  most  Fern  catalogues  it  is  recommended  to 
plant  the  Ceterach  in  a  mixture  composed  princi- 
pally of  lime  rubbish,  and  in  full  sunshine.  To 
produce  the  finest  specimens,  this  is,  however,  quite 
averse  to  my  experience,  as  1  find  it  to  thrive  best 
and  attain  the  greatest  perfection  in  pure  loam 
or  leaf  mould.  Want  of  sufficient  moisture  and 
full  exposure  to  sunshine  take  sudden  effect  on 
this  Fern,  although,  as  we  have  said  before,  it  will 
sooner  recover  from  their  effects  than  any  other 
species.  The  distinct  and  beautiful  variety  crena- 
tum  has  the  margins  of  the  lobes  crenated,  and 
being  usually  of  larger  size  than  the  species,  has 
led  some  to  suppose  that  the  difference  is  simply 
the  result  of  luxuriant  growth.  I  am,  however, 
inclined  to  think  otherwise,  having  unusually  fine 
specimens  of  both  kinds  growing  side  by  side  in 
my  fernery.  Here  I  have  only  one  locality  for 
this  variety,  and  all  the  plants  taken  therefrom 
retain  their  distinct  character  tmder  the  best  cul- 
tivation. 

The  hard  Fern  (Blechnum  spicant).— This  is 
everywhere  a  common  plant,  and  seems  quite  at 
home  on  the  wild  mountain  side  or  sheltered  wood- 
land. In  the  latter  position  it,  however,  attains 
to  greatest  perfection,  being  not  unfrequently 
found  with  fronds  nearly  a  couple  of  feet  in  length. 
It  prefers  a  damp  locality,  such  as  alongside  run- 
ning streams,  and  in  soil  composed  principally  of 
sandy  loam.  Some  years  ago  whilst  engaged  thin- 
ning near  Aber-waterfall,  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  a  distinct  and  remarkably  neat 
variety  of  P.lechnum.  The  fronds  are  more  stiff 
and  erect  than  in  the  normal  form,  about  half  the 
length,  and  of  a  beautiful  glaucous  green  colour 
All  who  have  seen  this  Fern,  as  well  as  those  to 
whom  fronds  have  been  forwarded,  consider  it  a 
distinct  form  and  not  before  in  cultivation.  Three 
other  varieties  of  Blechnum,  viz.,  multifidum,  cris- 
tatnm,  and  strictum,  I  have  also  found  within  the 
last  few  weeks. 

The  Parsley  Fern  (AUosorus  crispus),  a 
common  occupant  of  our  mountain-sides,  well 
merits  attention,  as  being  one  of  our  most  elegant 
little  Ferns.  The  popular  name  of  Parsley  Fern 
is  certainly  well  bestowed,  as  the  plant,  especially 
in  a  state  of  nature,  might  readily  be  mistaken 
for  a  tuft  of  Parsley,  than  which,  however,  it  is  of 
a  lighter  green.  Given  free  scope  and  a  suitable 
soil,  this  Fern  soon  spreads  to  a  great  extent,  as 
may  be  seen  on  some  of  the  mountain-sides  here, 
where  whole  acres  are  almost  carpeted  with  its 
delicate,  but  pleasing  green  fronds.  Though  from 
its  natural  habits  well  adapted  for  rockwork,  yet 
this  plant  puzzles  not  a  few  to  cultivate  it  success- 
fully. We  may  imitate  soil,  situation,  and  aspect, 
but  cannot  procure  the  clear  mountain  air  in  which 
this  Fern,  above  all  others,  seems  to  delight.  The  Al- 
losorus  seems  very  partial  to  slate  rock,  and  thrives 
luxuriantly  amongst  the  rubbish  or  di:hri&  from 
quarries  in  such  districts.  All  along  the  Pass  of  Nan t- 
Francon  it  is  abundant,  and  visitors  to  the  Pen- 
rhyn  slate  quarry  are  astonished  by  its  luxuriant 
growth  and  immense  quantities,  for  here,  amongst 
the  finer  slate  rubbish,  it  is  abundant,  and 
although  carried  off  in  large  quantities  by  visitors 
each  year,  yet  it  seems  ever  on  the  increase  and  to 
.-pread  at  a  rate  that  is  quite  amazing.  On  one 
of  the  mountain  farms  here  is  a  rather  primitive 
earthen  fence  faced  with  stones,  one  side  of  which 
is  so  completely  covered  with  this  Fern,  that  for 
about  fifty  yards  in  length  hardly  a  stone  is 
visible.  Many  a  time  during  summer  have  I  gone 
out  of  my  way  to  visit  this  wall,  which  is  certainly 
the  grandest  Fern  sight  I  have  ever  beheld. 

The  Hart's-tongue  Fern  (Scolopendrium 
vulgare)  is  a  beautiful  evergreen  species,  and 
occurs  plentifully  in  this  district  on  shady  walls 
and  ruins,  hedge  banks,  and  thickets,  as  well  as 
alongside  ditches  and  in  old  wells.  In  some  situa- 
tions, such  as  alongside  woodland  drains,  it  ac- 
quires extraordinary  vigour,   and  is  not  unfre- 


quently to  be  found  vrith  fronds  nearly  2  feet  in 
length.  For  the  hardy  fernery  it  is  one  of  our 
most  valuable  species,  being  of  the  easiest  culture 
and  thriving  in  a  great  variety  of  soils  and  situa- 
tions, though,  as  before  stated,  acquiring  greatest 
perfection  in  shady,  humid  places,  and  beyond 
the  influence  of  smoke.  Two  distinct  varieties  of 
the  Hart's-tongue  are  to  be  found  in  this  imme- 
diate neighbourhood — one,  multifidum,  in  which 
the  apices  of  the  fronds  are  more  or  less  multi- 
fidly  divided,  and  the  other,  crenatum,  having  the 
margin  of  each  frond  strongly  crenated.  This 
beautiful  and  distinct  form  I  have  found  but  once, 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  even  under  the  best 
cultivation  its  distinct  characters  are  not  only  re- 
tained, but  improved.  The  variety  multifidum 
is  also  constant  under  cultivation,  andhas  attained 
large  size  since  being  transferred  from  the  old 
bridge  on  which  I  found  it  to  the  better  soil  and 
more  genial  locality  of  my  fernery. 

The  common  Brake  or  Bracken  (Pteris 
aquilina)  is  the  most  abundant  of  our  British 
species,  for  there  is  scarcely  any  wood,  heath,  or 
forest  in  the  United  Kingdom  where  this  plant 
does  not  make  its  appearance.  The  geographical 
range  of  this  species  is  very  extensive ;  it  is  in- 
cluded in  every  European  list,  and  is  found  also  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  In  woods  and  waste 
places  of  Carnsirvonshire  it  is  plentiful,  and  is  said 
by  many  to  be  indicative  of  poor  soil,  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  its  absence  from  cultivated 
ground  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of  the 
different  agricultural  implements  rather  than  to 
the  quality  of  the  soil.  Common  though  it  be, 
none  other  of  our  indigenous  species  is  capable  of 
forming  such  a  scene  of  picturesque  beauty  as  this 
Fern  when  grown  under  circumstances  which 
favour  the  most  luxuriant  development.  The 
Bracken  is  generally  considered  difficult  to  trans- 
plant, and  such  is  no  doubt  the  case  if  removed 
when  in  growth,  but  by  transplanting  during 
winter,  when  the  blackish  succulent  rhizome  is  at 
rest,  but  little  difficulty  will  be  experienced,  far 
less  than  in  getting  it  eradicated  when  once  tho- 
roughly established.  The  variety  multifida  occurs 
pretty  plentifully  in  one  of  the  woods  here,  and  is 
readily  distinguished  by  the  apices  of  the  fronds, 
as  well  as  primary  and  secondary  pinnse,  being 
more  or  less  dichotomously  forked,  and  frequently 
producing  large  tufts  of  branchlets.  This  variety 
I  found  two  years  ago,  and  as  far  as  I  am  aware 
this  is  the  first  time  it  has  been  recorded  from 
Wales.  It  is  said  not  to  be  constant  under  culti- 
vation, but  of  this  I  am  not  as  yet  fully  convinced, 
but  will  be  able  to  speak  with  more  certainty 
during  the  coming  season. 

The  several  species  ofCystopteris,  though 
small  and  fragile,  are  both  beautiful  and  interesting, 
and  well  repay  by  their  fresh,  green,  delicate  ap- 
pearance any  little  attention  that  is  required  to  be 
expended  on  their  cultivation.  C.  fragilis,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  the  Brittle  Bladder  Fern,  is 
an  annual  species  occurring  most  abundantly  in 
hilly  and  mountainous  situations.  On  the  higher 
rocks  along  the  Pass  of  Nant-Francon  it  is  pretty 
often  met  with,  and  usually  occurs  in  large  patches 
composed  of  numerous  crowns,  each  of  which 
throws  up  a  tuft  of  dull  green  fronds  averaging 
4  inches  to  6  inches  in  length.  Although  one  of 
our  most  tender  and  brittle  Ferns,  this  plant  is 
frequently  found  at  a  great  elevation,  braving  the 
wild  mountain  storm  with  impunity  and  looking 
as  fresh  and  green  as  when  planted  out  in  a  shel- 
tered fernery.  It  is  a  capital  pot  plant  and 
succeeds  well  on  rockwork,  especially  if  planted 
in  a  damp  shady  position.  The  only  variety  I  have 
found  hereabouts  is  dentata,  which  differs  from  the 
species  by  the  smaller  fronds,  these  seldom  ex- 
ceeding 4  inches  or  5  inches  in  length,  and  by  the 
blunter  and  more  obtuse  form  of  all  its  parts. 

The  British  Hymenophtllums  (H.  Wilsoni 
and  H.  tunbridgense),  though  the  smallest  of  our 
native  Ferns,  are  always  regarded  with  a  great 
amount  of  interest,  not  only  for  their  rarity,  or 
rather  local  distribution,  but  for  their  neat  evergreen 
habit.  In  general  appearance  these  species  are 
much  alike,  though  to  the  experienced  eye  readily 
enough  distinguished  by  one  or  two  well-marked 
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technicalities  which  I  will    describe    in  dealing 
with  each  separately. 

Wilson's  Filmy  Fekn  {H.  Wilsoni)  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  gene- 
rally in  mountainous  or  rocky  situations.      I  have 
always  found  it   in  greatest  quantity   and   most 
luxuriant  on  the  damp,  not  dripping,  face  of  almost 
perpendicular  rocks,  or  covering  with  a  rich  velvety 
carpet  the  sides  of  some   roaring   mountain  tor- 
rent.    In  such  places   it  is  quite  at  home  and 
soon  spreads  to  a  great  extent,  patches  covering 
over    a    square    yard    being    not    nnfrequently 
found.     In   some  of  the  deep  gulleys  or  tarns  of 
the  mountains,  where  large  loose  boulders  have 
filled    up    the  course    of    the    streams,    I    have 
found  this  Fern  very  plentiful,  and  flourishing 
without  a  particle  of  soil  on  the  damp  shady  sides 
of  these   huge  detached   masses   of  reck.    This 
species  is  much  more  plentiful  than  H.  tunbridg- 
cnse,  though  the  two  are  not  unfrequently  found  in 
company,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason  so  often 
confused  in  classification.     They  may,  however, 
be  readily  distinguished  by  the  form  of  the  valves 
of  the  involucre,  which  in  H.  Wilsoni  are  ovate- 
oblong  and  quite  entire  at  the  edges  ;  whereas  in 
H.  tunbridgense  the  upper  margins  of  the  valves 
are  distinctly  serrated,  and  the  pinnae  or  primary 
divisions  alternate,  which  latter  is  the  principal 
difference  observable  when  destitute  of  seed  ves- 
sels.    The  fronds  of  H.  tunbridgense  are  also  more 
crisped,  usually   shorter,  and  of  a  more   dull  or 
withered  appearance  than  those  of  H.   Wilsoni. 
To  successfully  cultivate  these  Ferns  necessitates 
the  expenditure  of  a  little  more  trouble  than  is 
usually  bestowed  on  the  generality  of  our  native 
species,  but  this  is  amply  repaid   by  the  success 
obtained  as  well  as  the  pleasing  appearance  of 
these  Ferns  when  seen  in  perfect  health.    In  a 
state  of  nature  they  are  always  found  in  a  moist 
shady  position,  and  usually  in  a  peaty  compost 
with  a  free  admixture  of  grit  or  small  particles  of 
disintegrated  rock.     By  carefully  imitating  these 
requirements  the  cultivation   of  Filmy    Ferns  is 
simple  enough,  but  to  preserve  a  close,  damp  at- 
mosphere the  aid  of  a  bell-glass  is  indispensable, 
at  least  in  most  cases.    On  a  rockwork  not  60  feet 
above  sea  level  I  have  seen  H.  Wilsoni  thoroughly 
established  and  flourishing  without  the  aid  of 
glass,  but  this  is  exceptional,  and  certainly  but 
rarely  seen.     Some  years  ago  I  came  across  a 
crested  plant  of  H.  Wilsoni,  which,  although  grow- 
ing in  a  sort  of  cave  formed  by  a  mountain  rivu- 
let, the  sides  of  which  were  literally  carpeted  with 
the  ordinary  form  of  this  Fern,  was  the  only  plant 
having  multifid  froads.    Unfortunately,  at  least 
for  the  plant's  sake,  a  note  appeared  in  a  contem- 
porary regarding  this  Fern,  which  led  to  my  receiv- 
ing applications  for  fronds,  and,  indeed,  not  a  few 
for  the  plant  itself,  the  result  being  that  every 
good    frond   was  given  away  and  the  plant   was 
almost  annihilated.    It  is,  however,  gradually  re- 
covering. 

Three  distinct  species  of  Polypodium  are  com- 
monly found  in  this  neighbourhood — viz.,  P.  vul- 
gare  or  the  common  Polypody,  P.  Phegopteris,  or 
the  Beech  Fern,  and  P.  Dryopteris,  the  Oak  Fern. 
The  two  latter  plants  are  usually  found  in  moun- 
tainous situations,  and  the  former  on  nearly  every 
old  wall  and  ruin  in  the  country.  Amongst  all  the 
varieties  of  P.  vulgare  none  can  approach  in 
beauty  of  form  or  elegance  of  appearance  the 
Welsh  Polypody  (P.  cambricum).  It  was  origi- 
nally found  in  Wales,  but  is  now,  I  believe,  quite 
extinct  in  a  wild  state.  It  is  quite  constant  under 
cultivation  and  always  barren.  The  variety  semi- 
lacerum,  which  has  also  been  found  near  here,  re- 
sembles the  latter  in  general  appearance,  but  is 
distinguished  by  the  lower  segments  being  barren 
and  deeply  pinnatifid,  while  the  upper  ones  are 
slightly  crenate  and  fertile.  I  have  not  found 
either  of  these  varieties.  The  mountain  Polypody, 
or  Beech  Fern,is  an  annual  species, the  newfronds 
being  produced  in  May  and  dying  off  again  in 
autumn.  This  is  a  moisture-loving  plant,  delight- 
ing to  grow  on  moist  mountain  situations,  such  as 
on  wet,  dripping  rocks,  and  less  rarely  in  damp, 
shady  woods.  It  is  plentiful  on  the  mountains 
here,  and  readily  enough  found  on  the  northern 


side  of  some  half-reclining  boulder.  This  plant 
and  the  Oak  Fern  are  much  alike  both  in  size  and 
general  appearance.  The  colour  of  the  Beech 
Fern  is,  however,  always  of  a  pale  or  dusty  green, 
and  has  the  lower  pair  of  pinnas  much  deflexed. 

P.  Dkyoptekis,  or  the  Oak  Fern,  is  another 
mountainous,  moisture-loving  plant,  and  usually 
found  in  similar  situations  to  the  Beech  Fern. 
The  three-branched  fronds  of  this  species  are  of  a 
bright,  pleasant  green  and  quite  smooth.  Both 
the  above  plants  are  capital  for  rockwork,  and 
may  without  fear  be  introduced  to  the  open  fernery. 
When  planted  on  artificial  rockwork  the  most 
shady  and  damp  positions  should  be  chosen,  and 
the  soil  should  be  composed  of  turfy  peat  and 
sandstone. 

The  Poltstichums  form  a  small  and  very  dis- 
tinct group  of  evergreenFerns,  several  of  which  rank 
among  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  of  our 
native  species.  The  common  Prickly  Shield  Fern 
(P.  aouleatum)  is  often  to  be  met  with  in  this 
county,  growing  in  shady  woods,  hedge  banks, 
and  similar  situations.  It  is  of  the  easiest  culti- 
vation and  grows  well  in  any  light  loamy  soil,  but 
all  the  better  if  a  quantity  of  leaf-mould  is  added, 
which  latter  has  the  property  of  retaining  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  moisture.  A  variety  of  this 
species,  named  lobatum,  is  both  distinct  and 
beautiful,  and  diiHers  from  the  normal  form  in 
the  narrow  lanceolate  outline  of  its  fronds,  and  in 
having  the  pinnules  all  decurrent  or  more  or  less 
confluent.  It  occurs  in  but  one  place  hereabout, 
at  least  that  I  am  aware  of — at  the  base  of  an  old 
plantation  wall  near  Ogwen  Bank,  and  there  very 
sparingly  indeed.  Polystichum  angulare,  or  the 
soft  Prickly  Shield  Fern,  is  a  strong-growing, 
tutted  species,  and,  as  the  name  indicates,  of  a 
softer  texture  than  the  nearly  allied  P.  aculeatum 
All  the  Polystichums  are  capital  for  rockwork 
embellishment,  their  easy  culture  and  evergreen 
habit  being  additional  recommendations. 

The  Lady  Fern  (Athyrium  Filix-fcemina), 
from  its  graceful  habit  and  elegance  of  form, 
claims  the  first  rank  amongst  our  native  species. 
It  is  abundant  all  over  the  country,  its  favourite 
localities  being  sheltered  moist  woods  and  hedge- 
row banks.  The  soil  best  suited  to  this  Fern  is  a 
light  free  sandy  or  turfy  loam,  and  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  in  a  well-sheltered,  moist  situa. 
tion  it  is  far  more  elegant  and  delicate  in  texture 
than  when  planted  in  dry  exposed  situations.  A 
variety  which  we  are  inclined  to  name  depaupera- 
tum  has  been  found  in  some  quantity  near  here, 
and  may  best  be  described  as  a  form  with  a  total 
want  or  loss  of  symmetry  in  the  fronds,  both  these 
and  the  pinnas  being  unequally  reduced  in  size 
and  divided  at  the  apex  into  numerous  narrow, 
branching  depauperated  segments.  It  is  quite 
constant  under  cultivation,  and  when  well  grown, 
although  by  no  means  ornamental,  is  a  distinct 
and  interesting  Fern. 

Op  the  Lastreas,  five  or  six  species  and  varie- 
ties are  commonly  found  in  this  county,  the  type 
of  which  we  may  justly  consider  the  Male  Fern(L. 
Filix-mas).  This  is  a  common  occupant  of  our 
woodlands,  and  although  a  striking  object,  its 
ornamental  qualities  are  often  unheeded  on 
account  of  its  commonness. 

L.  MONTANA,  OR  Obeopteris,  is  a  Very  elegant 
species,  and,  moreover,  one  of  our  few  native 
Ferns  having  an  agreeable  odour.  The  fronds 
are  annual,  erect,  lance-shaped,  and  with  the 
lower  pinnae  so  short  that  the  taper  downwards  is 
as  much,  or  indeed  more  so,  than  towards  the 
point.  It  is  abundant  on  the  mountain  heaths, 
or  alongside  ditches  in  high-lying  woods  and 
plantations. 

Lasteea  rigida,  although  usually  found  in  the 
limestone  districts  of  a  few  English  counties,  is 
not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  confined  to  these 
places,  for  I  have  on  two  occasions  found  speci- 
mens of  this  elegant  Fern  within  a  short  distance 
of  Bangor,  and  in  soil  entirely  destitute  of  lime. 
This  is  a  very  desirable  and  distinct  species,  and 
well  suited  for  planting  in  the  hardy  fernerj'. 
The  fronds  are  of  a  dull  green  colour,  and  have  a 
slight  balsamic  fragrance. 


Lastrea  dilatata  is  a  very  variable  species, 
and  divided  into  numerous  forms,  which  in  gene- 
ral appearance  approach  each  other  very  nearly. 
All  are  of  free  growth  and  easy  culture,  and 
equally  suitable  for  the  rockwork  or  shady  border. 

BOTKYCHIUM  LuNARiA,  popularly  known  as  the 
common  Moonwort,  is  a  small  and  very  distinct 
plant  usually  found  in  elevated  pastures  and  waste 
undisturbed  ground.  It  is  of  rare  occurrence  in 
this  district,  although  in  one  or  two  places  in 
which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  iind  it  it  was 
there  pretty  abundant.  It  is  not,  as  generally  sup- 
posed, difficult  to  cultivate,  but  must  be  removed 
with  a  good  sod  of  earth  attached,  cutting  or  in 
any  way  damaging  the  roots  generally  proving 
fatal  to  even  the  strongest  specimens. 

ThbAddeb's-tongue  (Ophioglossnmvulgatum 
is  another  small-growing  plant,  with  precisely  the 
same  habit  of  growth  as  the  Moonwort.  It  also 
occurs  in  similar  situations,  but  differs  principally 
in  its  parts  being  simple,  while  those  of  Botry- 
chium  are  compound.  The  fronds  rarely  exceed 
3  inches  or  4  inches  in  length,  one  being  smooth, 
entire,  and  broadly  ovate,  and  the  other  a  simple 
spike  or  fertile  branch,  rising  an  inch  or  so  above 
the  barren  frond.  It  is  very  abundant  here ;  in- 
deed, in  some  parts  of  Penrhyn  Park  it  almost 
monopolises  the  ground  surface  for  several  yards 
in  extent.  It  is  readily  cultivated,  and  thrives  well 
under  similar  treatment  to  that  recommended  for 
the  latter  species. 

In  addition  to  the  above  which  I  have  actually 
found  of  late  the  following  species  were  at  one 
time  pretty  abundant,  but  have  now  either  died 
out  or  otherwise  become  so  nearly  extinct  that  the 
discovery  of  a  solitary  specimen  is  hailed  with 
delight ;  Woodsia  ilvensis,  W.  alpina,  Asple- 
nium  alternifolium  (this  has  been  found  quite  re- 
cently), Polystichum  Lonchitis,  Polypodium  cam- 
bricum, &c.  Besides  these  I  had  fronds  sent 
me  last  summer  of  Lastrea  semula,  Blechnum 
spicant  cristatum,  and  B.  spicant  bifidum,  all 
collected  on  the  Snowdon  range. 

Llandcgai,  Bangor.  A.  D.  WEBSTER. 


Polyanthuees  as  cut  flowers  are  most 
useful  at  this  time  of  year  if  grown  strongly,  so  as 
to  get  spikes  of  bloom  with  good  long  stalks ;  for 
this  purpose  seedlings  raised  from  a  good  strain  of 
the  laced  kinds  answer  well.  The  plan  which  I 
find  to  answer  best  is  to  sow  as  soon  as  the  seed  is 
ripe  on  a  partially  shaded  border,  keeping  it  moist 
until  the  seedlings  have  become  well  established. 
Let  them  remain  in  the  seed-bed  until  the  follow- 
ing spring,  when  they  should  be  transplanted  and 
placed  on  well-enriched  ground  in  a  partially 
shaded  position,  such  as  between  rows  of  bush 
fruits.  There  they  will  grow  into  fine  plants,  and 
the  following  spring  will  send  up  a  quantity  of 
strong  flower-spikes  that  will  not  only  be  very 
effective  in  cut-flower  decorations,  but  that  will 
last  for  a  long  time,  and  the  great  variety  pro- 
duced by  a  good  packet  of  seed  is  not  the  least  of 
the  advantages  belonging  to  the  raising  seedling 
Polyanthuses. — J.  Groom,  Oosport. 

Hardy  Perns  for  cutting.— This  is  the 

best  time  of  year  for  forming  a  hardy  fernery, 
and  scarcely  anything  in  a  garden  will  be  found 
more  useful  for  supplying  foliage  fit  for  garnish- 
ing vases  and  for  other  indoor  decorations.  One 
great  advantage,  too,  of  growing  these  beautiful 
plants  is  that  they  make  any  shaded  nook  too  dark 
for  flowering  plants  look  verdant  and  interesting 
at  all  times  of  the  year.  If  the  soil  is  too  poor 
or  full  of  roots  of  trees  for  anything  to  grow  in 
it,  collect  together  some  fresh  light  soil  and  large 
stones,  clinkers  or  roots,  and  make  a  raised  bed, 
and  in  it  plant  any  of  the  hardy  Ferns  procurable 
just  as  they  are  pushing  up  their  young  fronds. 
Large  growing  kinds  should  be  placed  at  tolerably 
wide  distances  apart  either  towards  the  back  of 
the  bed,  if  built  against  a  wall  or  trees,  or  if  seen 
all  round  as  central  objects,  filling  in  between 
with  dwarf  spreading  kinds.  Some  low-growing 
and  trailing  plants  such  as  Aubrietias,  Alyssums, 
Vincas,  and  the  like  associate  well  with  Ferns,  and 
clumps  of  Narcissi  and  other  bulbs  that  last  for 
I  years  when  once  planted  make  any  waste  place 
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or  barren  comer  to  look  well  at  all  times.  The 
great  charm  of  a  garden  lies  in  every  inch  being 
made  the  most  of  and  in  fresh  features  presenting 
themselves  at  every  turn. — J.  G.,  Hants, 


Garden  Flora. 

PLATE  437. 
THE  MARIPOSA  LILIES. 

(CALOCHOKTUS  ) 

Since  the  culture  of  the  beautiful  Californian 
Calochorti  has  become  better  understood  than  it 
used  to  be  they  have  become  an  important  class 
of  garden  plants  possessing  a  beauty  peculiarly 
their  own,  rivalled  by  few  other  bulbous  plants 
as  far  as  elegance  of  form  is  concerned,  and 
excelled  by  few  in  splendour  of  colouring.  Out 
of  the  whole  of  the  species  and  varieties 
known  there  is  scarcely  one  not  well  worth 
attention ;  if  some  of  them  are  dull  in  colour, 
their  exquisite  grace  of  habit  amply  compensates 
for  want  of  brilliancy.  During  the  past  few  years 
a  great  accession  has  been  made  to  the  number  of 
introduced  Calochorti,  until  now  we  have  in 
gardens  fully  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number 
of  species  known  to  botanists,  comprising  in  round 
numbers  about  a  score.  As  to  the  extreme  beauty  of 
the  true  Calochorti,  our  plate  speaks  for  itself.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  depict  as  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  species  as  we  were  able,  and  these  in- 
cluded one  or  two  new  ones.  The  large  yellow 
flower  in  the  centre  represents  a  fine  new  form  of 
C.  luteus  var.  citrinus  of  Watson  (C.  venustas 
var.  citrinus  of  Baker) ;  the  smaller  flower  below 
it  is  C.  luteus.  The  large  white  flower,  spotted 
with  brownish  red,  is  C.  venustus  ;  the  pure  white 
above  it  is  C.  splendens  albus,  a  newly  introduced 
variety,  while  the  deep  lilac  flower  is  the  typical 
C.  splendens.  These  were  all  drawn  in  the  New 
Plant  and  Bulb  Company's  Nursery,  Lion  Walk, 
Colchester,  during  the  past  summer,  where  there 
exists  the  finest  collection  of  these  bulbous 
plants  that  we  know  of.  As  so  much  has  been 
written  in  The  Gaeden  from  time  to  time  upon 
Calochorti  from  a  cultivator's  point  of  view,  we 
have  thought  it  advisable  to  reproduce  from  the 
"Botany  of  California"  the  following  monograph  of 
the  genus  by  Mr.  Sereno  Watson,  a  botanist  who 
has  studied  the  plants  in  a  living  state,  and  who 
is  now  the  accepted  authority  on  all  that  concerns 
the  botany  of  California. 

TUE  GENUS  CALOCHORTUS. 
Tliis  genu3  is  couflneiUo  Western  America,  raDgingfrom 
British  Columbia  to  Mexico  antl  from  the  Pacitlc  to  the 
Kocky  Mountains.  Tlie  half-dozen  Mexican  species  are 
somewhat  peculiar,  and  form  a  distinct  section  TJie  whole 
genus  is  uniciue,  in  some  uf  its  characters  allied  to  the 
Tuhp  of  the  Old  World,  in  others  to  tlie  Melanthaceous 
group  of  genera.  The  colours  of  the  flowers  are  in  some 
of  the  species  very  variahle. 

^  Flowers  or  fruit  nodding ;  petals  incurved  or  strongly 
arched ;  gland  transversely  crested  or  hairy ;  capsulo 
with  broad,  thin,  acute,  or  winged  cells. 
Flowers  aub-plobose.  nodding. 
Petals  white,  bearded  and  ciliate.      1.  C.  albus. 
Petals  yellow,  very  deeply  pitted  ; 

anthers  obtuse.  2.  C.  PULrHELLUs. 

Flowers  campanulate,  the  petals  Ie=8 
arched. 
Pedicels  slender,  nodding  in  fruit ; 
flowers  small. 
Flowers    yellow;    pit   shallow;. 

anthers  acute.  3.  C.  Bentuami. 

Flowers  white  or  lilac,  mostly 
umbellate. 
Petals  covered  with  hairs  ami 
ciliate. 
Low  :   petals  white  or  pur- 
plish ;  claw  with  a  trans- 
verse  scale  :  anthers  acu- 
minate :   bract3   over   an 
inch  long.    Coast  Ranges.     4.  C.  MaweANL's. 
Low  ;    petals    lilac  ;    scale 
fringed  ;   anthers   obtuse  : 
bracts    shorter  :     capsule 
suborbicular,  obtuse.  Sierra 
Jfevflda.  5.  C.  ctERULEUs. 


Low  :    petals  white  ;   gland 
with   a   transverse  fringe 
of    ascending    hairs :    an- 
thers      long  -  acuminate. 
Northern. 
Taller  :  petals  lilac ;  fringe 
of  the  gland  reflexed  ;  an- 
thers acuminate:  capsule 
el)iptic,acutish.  Northern. 
Petals  not  hairy,  or  on'y  at 
base  :  low  :  anthers  obtuse. 
Petals  naked  :  gland  with  an 
appre'sed  scale  :  anthers  2 
or   3  lines  long :   capsule 
oblong,  acute.    Sierra  Ne- 
vada. 
Gland  with  a  scale  and  ci- 
liate :  antheis  a  line  long  : 
capsule  elliptical,  obtuse. 
Coast  Ranges. 
Flowers    usually    solitary  : 
gland  densely  hairy.  Coast 
Ranges. 
Pedicels   stout,  usually  erect  in 
fruit :  flowers  large,  lilac, 
hairy   at    base  :    anthers 
acute. 
^  *  Pedicels   erect  :    flowers   open- 
campanulate :  gland  dense- 
ly hairy  :  capsule  narrowly 
oblong,  with  thick  obtusely 
angled  lobes,  acute,  s^pti- 
cidal :  seeds  somewhat  tnr- 
gid,     with     locse    white 
spongy  testa. 
Flowers  yellow  or  orange,  marked 
with    purple    or    brown. 
Coast  Pvanges. 
Hairs  upon  the  petals  clavate. 
Hairs  upon  the  petals  very  slender. 
Petals  deep  yellow    or  purple, 

hairy  and  ciliate. 
Petals  reddish  orange,  deep  pur- 
ple at  base,  nearly  naked. 
Petals  usually  yellow,  purple  at 
base,  and  lined  or  spotted 
with  brownish  purple    in 
the  centre,  slightly  haiiy 
below. 
Flowers  white  or  lilac:  petals  slightly 
hairy  below. 
Of  the  Coast  Ranges  and  S.  Cali- 
fornia. 
Petals  with  a  reddish  spot  near 
the  top,  a  brownish  spot 
in  the  centre,  and  a  brown- 
ish base. 
Petals  clear  lilac,  paler  below : 
anthers  purple,  3  to  6  lines 
long. 
Flowers  small,  white,  yellowish 
at  base  ;  anthers  yellow, 
3  lines  long  ;    stem  very 
slender. 
Of  N.  California  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada. 
Stout,  erect,  leafy,  I— 2-flowered : 
petals  lilac  :  anthers  acut- 
ish. 
Slender,  often  low,  umbellately 
1— 5-flowered  :  petals  whit- 
ish above,  with  a  purple 
spot    above     the    yellow 
base  :  anthers  obtuse,  sa- 
gittate. 
^  ^  :,  Pedicels  erect  :  capsule  nar- 
rowly oblong,  with  thick 
obtusely  angled  lobes,  ob- 
tuse,   loculicidal  :    seeds 
flat,  horizontal,  with  thin 
close  testa. 


6.  C.  ELEOAKS. 


7.  C.  TOLMIEI. 


8. 

c. 

KCDCS. 

0. 

c. 

LILAOIKOa. 

10 

c 

USlFLORtJS 

11. 

c. 

Geeeni. 

12.  C.  CLAVATC5, 


C.  WEEDI. 
C.  KENKEDTI 


15.   C.  LtTEDS. 


16 

C. 

VENUSTUS. 

17. 

C. 

SPLKNDEKS. 

18. 

C. 

Palmeei. 

19. 

c 

MACECCAEPUS 

20.  C.  NUITALLI. 


21.   C.  CATALIN.E. 


§  1.  Petals  strongly  incurved  or  arched,  with  a 
hroad  transrersely  created  or  more  or  less 
hairy  j/it  above  t^c  hose  :  s-jmls  nalrd, 
rafely  sjwtted  ;  cajjsnle  ellij/tical  or  broadly 
ohloiiy,  deeply  triqvetrous  and  septieidal, 
the  ihiii  cwpressed  iohes  acute  or  im?u/ed  : 
Jlon-crs  or  frvit  more  or  less  nodding:  seeds 
ascaiding^  the  testa  vioitly  hrojvnish,  close 
and  pitted. — KUCALYCIIOKTUS. 

^  Flon'ers  suhylobose,  rvith  concave  jwtalj,  Jiodding  : 
item  usiKilly  tall  and  hranching. 

1.  C.  albus,  Dongl.  Glaucous  and  branch- 
ing, a  foot  or  two  high,  with  elongated  radical 
leaves  i  to  2  inches  wide,  and  large  foliaceous 
bracts:  petals  pure  white  (the  claw  purplish), 
ovate-orbicular,  acutish,  12  to  1.5  lines  long, 
bearded  above  the  gland  and  ciliate  with  long 
white  hairs;  gland  lunate,  shallow,  with  four 
transverse  imbricate  scaks  fringed  with  close 
short  yellow  or  white  grandular  hairs :  anthers 
linear-oblong,  obtuse,  mucronate:  ovary  attenuate 
above:  capsule  an  inch  or  two  long,  C  to  12 
lines  broad,  abruptly  short-beaked :  seeds  brown 
pitted. —  Gyclobothra  alba,  Benth.  in  Trans.  Hort. 
Soo.  i.  413,  t.  14,  fig.  3;  Lindl.  Bot.  Keg.  t.  1661. 


Var.  paniculata.  Baker,  1.  c.  Stem  more 
slender  and  less  branched,  with  narrower  leaves 
and  bracts :  flowers  smaller,  on  short  solitary 
pedicels. —  Cyclobothra paniculata,  Lindl.  1,  c. 

Frequent  on  the  foothills  of  the  Coast  Ranges  from  Los 
Angeles  County  to  Sonoma ;  also  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  (Placer  County,  Bolander). 

2.  O.  pulchellus,  Dougl.  Stem  somewhat 
flexuous,  with  spreading  branches,  a  foot  high  or 
more,  or  sometimes  only  2  or  3  inches  high  and 
2-3  flowered :  radical  leaf  equalling  or  ex- 
ceeding the  stem,  4  to  12  lines  broad  ;  bracts 
linear-lanceolate,  exceeding  or  equalling  the 
flowers ;  sepals  yellow  or  greenish,  8  to  12  lines 
long,  a  little  shorter  than  the  yellow  or  orange 
oblong,  or  broadly  ovate  acutish  petals,  which 
are  grandnlar-ciliate  and  sparingly  sprinkled 
with  short  erect  yellow  hairs ;  gland  a  deep  pit 
projecting  upward  and  covered  by  the  stiff  ap- 
pressed  yellow  hairs  growing  on  the  upper  margin  ; 
anthers  broad,  obtuse  or  acutish ;  capsule  ellipti- 
cal, 12  to  15  lines  long  and  6  to  8  broad,  obtuse. — 
Wood,  Proc.  Philad.  Acad.  1868,  168.  Gyclobothra 
puichella,  Benth.  1.  c,  t.  14,  fig.  1 ;  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg. 
t.  1662. 

In  the  Coast  Bangea  from  Monterey  to  Mendocino  County. 
,,:  ^  Flon'ers  cavipanvlate  n-ith  less  incurved  and 
less  arched  petals,  erect  ivhen  open :  pedicels 
slender,  recwrved  in  fruit :  stem  low. 
-f-  Flon'ers  yellon'. 

3.  O.  Benthaml,  Baker.  Kesembling  the  last : 
low  and  slender  (3  to  6  inches  high),  2-6-flowered  ; 
leaves  much  elongated,  2  to  5  lines  broad  :  flowers 
smaller  and  nearly  erect;  petals  6  or  7  lines  long 
and  mostly  obtuse,  rather  densely  covered  with 
yellow  hairs,  and  with  a  shallow  lunate  gland 
above  the  brownish  or  often  deep  brown  claw : 
anthers  acute  :  capsule  nodding,  6  to  9  lines  long. 
— Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  xiv.  304.  Cyclobothra  elegant, 
var.  lutea,  Benth.  PI.  Hartw.  338.  C.  nitidus, 
Torr.  Pacif.  R.  Kep.  iv.  146,  not  Dongl. ;  Wood, 
1.  c.  169. 

In  the  Sierra  Nevada,  from  Mariposa  to  Butte  Counties. 

^—  M—  Floivers  nhite  or  light  lilac. 
++  Petals  covered  nith  hairs  and  mostly  ciliate. 

4.  O.  Maweanus,  Leichtlin.  stem  low  and 
flexuous  (3  to  10  inches  high),  usually  branched 
and  3-6-flowered  :  leaves  glaucous,  exceeding  the 
stem,  4  to  6  lines  wide;  bracts  lanceolate,  an 
inch  long  or  more  :  petals  white  or  purplish  blue, 
at  least  at  base,  6  to  8  lines  long,  exceeding  the 
purplish  sepals,  broadly  obovate,  acute,  somewhat 
pitted  and  arched,  the  broad  naked  claw  covered 
above  by  a  transverse  semicircular  scale,  and  the 
rest  of  the  surface  more  or  less  densely  covered 
with  long  erect  white  or  purplish  hairs :  anthers 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  2  or  2J  lines  long :  capsule 
oblong-elliptic,  acutish. — Baker,  1.  c.  305,  under  C. 
elegans.  Cyclobothra  elegans,  Torr.  Pacif.  R.  Rep. 
iv.  146.  Culochortus  eUgans,  Hook.  f.  Bot.  Mag.  t. 
B97G. 

Near  the  coast  from  San  Francisco  (at  Punta  de  los 
Reyes,  Bi'jelow)  northward  to  Humboldt  County  {Rattan)  ; 
Butte  County,  near  Chico  {Mrs.  Btdwetl). 

5.  O.  coeruleus,  Watson.  Low  and  very  slen- 
der (3  to  0  inches  high),  the  solitary  leaf  (1  to  3 
lines  broad,  strongly  nerved)  much  exceeding  the 
simple  umbellately  2-5-flowered  stem :  bracts 
small,  4  to  9  lines  long :  pedicels  very  slender,  1 J 
inches  long  or  less  :  sepals  6  or  7  lines  long,  about 
equalling  the  rhombic-obovate  acute  rather  deeply 
pitted  and  arched  petals,  which  are  lilac  more  or 
less  dotted  and  lined  with  darker  blue ;  claw  nar- 
rower ;  gland  transversely  divided  by  a  broad 
semicircular  fringed  scale  which  is  closely  ap- 
pressed  over  the  upper  half  ;  the  rest  of  the  petal 
covered  and  fringed  with  slender  hairs;  anthers 
oblong,  obtuse,  1^  or  2  lines  long ;  capsule  orbi- 
cular or  nearly  so,  6  lines  long,  not  beaked. — Proc. 
Amer.  Acad.  xiv.  263.  Cyclobothra  elegans,  var., 
Benth.  PI.  Hartw.  338  (n.  1988).  Cyclobothra 
cn'rulca,  Kellogg,  Proc.  Calif.  Acad.  ii.  4.  C. 
glaucus,  Kegel,  Act.  Hort.  Petrop.  iii.  285  ? 

In  the  Sierra  Nevada,  from  Placer  to  Plumas  Counties. 

6.  C.  elegans.  Pursh.  Resembling  the  last : 
leaves  rather  broader  (3  to  8  lines  wide)  :  flowers 
greenish  white,  purplish  at  base ;  petals  not  ciliate 
on  the  margin  or  sparingly  so,  and  the  upper  part 
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of  the  gland  covered  by  a  very  narrow  deeply 
fringed  ascending  scale  ;  anthers  long-acuminate : 
otherwise  like  the  last.— Fl.  i.  240;  Dougl.  in 
Trans.  Hort.  Soc.  vii.  278,  t.  D,  fig.  B. 

Var.  nanus,  Wood,  1.  c  Dwarf  and  slendet : 
leaves  very  narrow  :  petals  more  hairy  and  ciliate, 
often  acute  or  even  acuminate. —  C.  Lyalli^  Baker, 
I.e.  305. 

Oregon  and  Idaho ;  the  earliest  known  species  of  the 
penus,  to  which  ihe  last  two  and  seveial  of  the  following 
have  usually  been  referred.  The  variety  has  been  collected 
on  the  mountains  west  of  Yreka(Hood),  on  Mount  flood, 
and  northward  to  Brilish  Columbia,  Lyall. 

7.  O.  Tolmiei,  Hook.  &  Am.  Another  similar 
species,  but  stouter  and  taller  (about  a  foot  high) 
and  usually  branched  :  leaves  4  to  6  lines  broad, 
not  greatly  exceeding  the  stem  ;  bracts  larger : 
flowers  larger,  tinged  or  marked  with  lilac;  petals 
9  to  15  lines  long,  very  broadly  obovate  and 
scarcely  acute,  rather  deeply  pitted,  covered  and 
fringed  with  long  purple  and  white  hairs:  gland 
without  scale,  but  the  upper  circular  edge  with  a 
dense  fringe  of  reflexed  hairs  :  anthers  lanceolate 
and  acuminate,  2  or  3  lines  long :  capsule  broadly 
elliptical,  acutishateach  end,  10  to  15  lines  long. — 
Bot.  Beechey,  398.   C.  elegans,  var  ,  Baker,  1.  c.  305. 

Oregon  ;  foot  of  Mount  Shasta,  Wood. 
C.  APICULATUS,   Baker,  of  Northern  Idaho,  resembles 
this  species,  but  is  taller  and  stout,  with  a  single  umbel  of 
larger  straw-culoured  flowers. 

■M-  ++  Petals  hairy  onhj  toward  the  base  or 
wholly  nahed. 

8.  O.  nudus,  Watson,  1.  c.  Low  and  often 
slender  (2  to  10  inches  high),  with  a  single  elon- 
gated leaf  3  to  10  lines  broad;  bracts  usually 
small  (an  inch  long  or  less)  :  flowers  1  to  6,  usually 
in  a  single  umbel  :  sepals  about  equalling  the 
broadly  fan-shaped  petals,  which  are  4  to  10  lines 
long,  white  or  pale  lilac,  denticulate  above,  and 
wholly  without  hairs  ;  gland  shallow,  divided  by 
a  broad  transverse  denticulate  appressed  scale  : 
anthers  linear-oblong,  obtuse,  2  or  3  lines  long, 
about  equalling  the  filaments  :  capsule  oblong, 
acute  at  each  end,  8  or  10  lines  long  and  4  or  5 
wide :  seeds  yellowish,  papillose,  with  a  white 
vesicle  at  base.— Ci/c/ohot/uui  elegant,  var,  Benth. 
PI.  Hartw.  338  (n.  1986)  ;  Torr.  1.  c.  Calvcho-tus 
elegan-i,  var.  svhcalvatus.  Baker,  1.  c.  305. 

In  the  Sierra  Nevada,  from  the  Yosemite  Valley  to 
Plumas  County. 

0.  O.  lilaolnus,  Kell.  Stem  bulbiferous  near 
the  base,  low  (4  to  8  inches  high),  rather  stout, 
usually  branched,  with  broad  elongated  leaves  (4 
to  G  lines  wide),  and  long  conspicuous  bracts : 
flowers  4  to  10,  in  1  to  3  umbels  or  close  corymbs, 
on  long  flexnous  pedicels :  petals  broad,  6  to  12 
lines  long,  pale  lilac,  with  a  more  or  less  purplish 
claw,  somewhat  hairy  below  the  middle ;  gland 
very  shallow,  ciliately  margined  and  with  a  narrow 
scale :  anthers  oblong,  obtuse,  1  to  l^^  lines  long, 
much  shorter  than  the  filaments  :  stigmas  slender : 
capsule  elliptical,  obtuse  at  each  end,  an  inch 
long. —  Proc.  Calif.  Acad.  ii.  5;  Baker,  1.  c.  306.  C. 
umhelJatus,  Wood,  1.  c.  168.  C.  uniflorus,  Hook,  f. 
Bot.  Mag.  t.  5804. 

oij  hillsides  about  San  Francisco  'R^y  {Bigelow,  Bolander, 
KeUo>]ij)  and  northward ;  at  the  Geysers,  Bolander. 

10,  O.  uniflorus.  Hook.  &  Am.  Stem  low 
and  slender  (3  to  0  inches  high),  1-2-flowered : 
leaves  2  to  4  lines  broad ;  bracts  near  the  base 
elongated :  sepals  6  to  8  lines  long,  purplish, 
sometimes  spotted  :  petals  10  to  12  lines  long,  the 
upper  margin  denticulate,  lilac  with  a  purplish  base 
and  small  very  shallow  purple  densely  hairy  gland, 
the  lower  half  of  the  petal  above  the  gland  covered 
with  scattered  hairs :  anthers  obtuse,  2  lines  long. 
—Bot.  Beechey,  398,  t.  94 ;  Wood,  1.  c.  168 ; 
Baker,  1.  c.  306. 

From  Monterey  (Douglas^  Parry,  Brewer)  to  Sonoma 
County,  Stwbernj.  The  stem  is  bulbiferous  at  the  base 
of  tlie  leaf;  capsule  not  known. 

§  2.  Floivers  and  fruit  erect  on  stout  pedicels : 
tloivers  oj>e7i-ca mj}anidate  :  gland  usually 
densely  hairy  .-  capsvle  (except  in  grouj)  * ) 
narrowly  oblong,  with  thick  lobes,  acute, 
sepiicidal  scj/als  often  hairy  or  suhglandular 
or  spotted  n-ithin  :  seed  ascending  and  some- 
what turgid,  with  white,  loose  and  sjmngy, 
minutely  tessellated  testa. — Maeiposa, 
^    Capsule  as  in  ^  1 :  fiowers  large^  lilac. 


11  O.  G-reenei,  Watson.  Stem  stout,  branch- 
ing, often  a  foot  high  or  more,  2-5-flowered  :  leaf 
about  equalling  the  stem,  an  inch  broad  ;  bracts 
narrow,  elongated :  sepals  greenish  with  more  or 
less  of  lilac  within  and  with  a  yellowish  hairy 
spot  above  the  base :  petals  broadly  fan-shaped 
and  obtuse,  \\  to  1.;^  inches  long,  lilac,  somewhat 
barred  with  yellow  below,  strongly  pitted  and 
arched,  the  lower  part  densely  covered  with  very 
long  yellow  hairs ;  upper  part  of  the  blade  more 
thinly  hairy,  not  ciliate  ;  pit  densely  villous  above 
a  broad  transverse  laciniate  scale  :  anthers  broad, 
acute  or  obtuse,  ^  inch  long  :  capsule  an  inch  long, 
4  to  6  lines  broad,  attenuate  into  a  stout  beak. — 
Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  xiv.  264. 

Mountains  near  Yreka,  and  top  of  Table  Rock  on  Little 
Shasta  Kiver,  Rev  K.  L  Greene,  July,  1S76 ;  also  in  Mult- 
numali  County,  Oregon,  T.  J.  Howell. 

C.  NiTiDUs,  Dougl.  (C.  eurycarpitx,  Watson,  Bot.  King 
Fxp.  348),  has  a  simple,  umbellately  1-  3-flowered  stem, 
witli  a  short  bract-like  leaf  in  the  middle  and  a  sinjrle 
narrow  radical  leaf  ;  sepals  naked  ;  petals  cream-coloured, 
with  a  lilac  spot  in  the  centie,  and  a  narrow  shallow  pit, 
not  strongly  arched,  the  lower  pait  of  the  blade  usually 
with  thinly  scattered  purple  or  yellowish  hairs  ;  gland 
oval  oblong,  densely  covered  with  entangled  yellow  hairs, 
without  crest ;  anthers  2A  to  4  lines  long  ;  capsule  round  to 
broadly  elliptical,  with  short  stout  beak.  Oregon  to  N.E. 
Nevada. 
^  ,   Capsiile  narrowly  ohhmg,  with  thick  obtusely 

angled  cells. 

-1-  Flowers  yellow  or  orange,  more  or  less  marhed 

with  brown  or  jfurpU. 

12.  O.  clavatus,  Watson.  In  habit  resem- 
bling; (\  lutcvs:  distinguished  from  other  species 
of  the  group  by  the  strongly  clavate  hairs  which 
cover  the  lower  half  of  the  petal  around  the  deep 
and  broad  circular  gland:  sepals  acute,  naked, 
yellow  within  with  a  brownish  spot  at  base  and 
greenish  on  the  outer  side :  petals  15  to  18  lines 
long,  yellow  somewhat  tinged  or  lined  with  brown, 
rather  strongly  arched  :  anthers  purple,  obtuse,  4 
or  5  lines  long  :  ovary  attenuate  above,  narrow,  10 
lines  long. — Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  xiv.  265. 

Near  San  Luis  Obispo  (J.  Q.  Lemmon) ;  near  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Mr^.  Elwood  Cooper. 

13.  C.  Weedi,  Wood.  Corm  deep-seated, 
fibrously  coated  :  stem  usually  branched,  leafy, 
fiesuous,  a  foot  high  or  more,  1-3-flowered :  leaves 
convolute-linear,  filiform-acuminate  :  sepals  equal- 
ling the  petals,  orange  within,  with  a  brown 
slightly  bearded  spot  at  base  :  petals  12  to  15  lines 
long,  fan-shaped,  obtuse  or  abruptly  acute,  deep 
yellow,  dotted  and  often  margined  with  brownish 
purple,  ciliate  and  covered  with  slender  purple  or 
yellow  hairs ;  gland  small,  circular  to  oblong, 
densely  hairy  :  anthers  broad,  acute  or  acutish,  4 
to  6  lines  long:  capsule  narrow,  attenuate  upward, 
U  inches  long.— Proc.  Acad.  Philad.  1868,  169.  C. 
lilteus,yar.  Uf^'rf/,  Baker,  1.  c.  309.  C.  cittintis. 
Baker,  Bot.  Mag.  t.  6200. 

A'ar.  purpurascens,  Watson,  1.  c.  Petals 
wholly  covered  or  blotched  with  purple ;  gland 
somewhat  larger. 

In  the  Coast  Ranges,  San  Diego  County  and  northward; 
the  variety  at  Santa  Barbara  and  Cajon  Pass. 

14.  C  Kennedy!,  Porter.  Usually  stout,  4 
t  18  inches  high,  glaucous,  2-4 -flowered  ;  pedicels 
often  short  and  stout :  leaves  shorter  than  the 
stem  :  sepals  broad,  scariously  margined,  orange 
within  with  a  purple  spot  at  base,  about  equal- 
ling the  fan-shaped  petals,  which  are  12  to  15  lines 
long,  of  a  uniform  clear  reddish  orange,  the  round- 
oblong  gland  densely  hairy  and  surrounded  by  a 
broad  deep  purple  slightly  hairy  spot ;  anthers  4 
lines  long,  on  very  short  filaments:  capsule  H 
inches  long  or  more. — Coult.  Bot.  Gazette,  ii.  79. 

Soutli-eastern  California,  from  Fort  Tejon  to  the  Provi- 
dence JIuuntains,  Wallace,  Coopzr,  Palmer,  Kennedy. 

15.  C.  luteus,  Dougl.  Stem  bulbiferous  near 
the  base,  usually  a  foot  or  two  high,  1-6-fiowered, 
exceeding  the  usually  very  narrow  (1  to  3  lines 
wide)  leaves :  sepals  nearly  equalling  the  petals, 
narrowly  lanceolate  and  acuminate,  greenish  yel- 
low and  purplish  with  a  brown  spot  at  base : 
petals  very  broadly  fan-shape,  obtuse,  an  inch  or 
two  long,  from  yellow  to  deep  orange,  lined  with 
brownish  purple  on  especially  the  middle  third 
where  it  is  also  usually  slightly  hairy  ;  claw  pur- 
plish ;  gland  broad,  rounded  or  somewhat  lunate, 
densely  covered  with  ascending  yellowish  hairs 


and  with  scattered  spreading  hairs  surrounding 
it :  anthers  yellow,  linear,  obtuse,  2.^  to  5  lines 
long:  capsule  attenuate  upward,  1  to  H  inches 
long.— Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1567;  Fl.  Serres,  ii.  t. 
104.  fig.  2  ;  Baker,  1.  c.  309. 

Var.  oculatus,  Watson,  1.  c.  Petals  white, 
lilac,  or  yellowish,  with  a  central  dark  brownish 
purple  spot,  which  is  usually  bordered  with  yellow 
and  sometimes  more  or  lees  broadened  trans- 
versely ;  claw  yellow  and  purplish  ;  gland  usually 
narrowly  lunate,  covered  with  brownish  or  yellow 
hairs. 

Var.  citrinus,  Watson,  1.  c.  The  whole  petal 
deep  or  lemon  yellow,  similarly  marked  with 
brown. —  C.  renustus,  var.  citrinus.  Baker,  1.  c.  310. 

Frequent  fromSan  Diego  to  Mendoc'no  County  and  in  the 
foothills  of  tlie  Sierra  Nevada.  Exceedingly  variable  in 
its  colour  and  markings,  and  perhaps  running  into  C.  ve- 
nxiktvs. 

C.  ADBKDS,  Watson,  of  S.  THah,  is  another  species  of 
thi^  group,  3  to  6  inches  high,  the  petals  naked  and  clear 
yellow,  or  with  a  narrow  crescent  of  purple  above  the  well- 
dehned  roundisfl  gl-iid,  which  is  densely  covered  with 
reflfxed  hairs. 

^-  -f-  Flowirs  white  or  lilac. 

16.  C.  venustus,  Benth.  Like  the  last :  petals 
white  or  pale  lilac  above,  with  a  more  or  less  con- 
spicuous reddish  spot  near  the  top,  a  brownish 
spot  bordered  with  yellow  in  the  centre,  and  a 
brownish  base  :  gland  large  and  conspicaous,  but 
much  narrower  than  the  claw,  oblong,  usually 
densely  hairy  and  surrounded  by  scattered  hairs  : 
capsule  1  to2.J  inches  long  and  4  or  5  lines  broad. 
—Trans.  Hort.  8oc.  n.  ser.  i.  412,  t.  15,  fig.  3  ; 
Lindl.  Bot.  Eeg.  t.  1669;  Fl.  Serres,  I.e.  fig.  3 ; 
Kegel,  Gartenfl  t.  865. 

Var.  purpurascens,  Watson,  1.  c.  The  petals 
deep  lilac  or  purplish,  with  similar  markings. — 
Vars.  lihicinus  and purpureus.  Baker,  Gard.  Chron. 
2  ser.  viii.  70. 

In  the  Coast  Ranges,  from  Mount  Diablo  (Brewer)  south- 
ward  ;  fre<iuent  and  very  variable  in  its  colours  and  in  the 
definition  of  its  markings.  The  variety  in  Kern  County, 
Wal'ace,  Ktnnedy. 

17.  O.  splendens,  Dougl.  Like  the  preced- 
ing :  petals  clear  lilac,  paler  below  (the  claw  some- 
what darker),  with  scattered  white  hairs  below 
the  middle,  and  with  or  without  a  round  densely 
hairy  gland  :  anthers  purple,  obtuse  or  acute,  3  to  6 
lines  long. — Benth.  1.  c.  411,  t,  15,  fig.  1  ;  Lindl. 
1.  c,  t.  1676  ;  Fl.  Serres,  1.  c.  fig,  1. 

Frequent  from  Monterey  to  San  Diego. 

C.  FLEXUOSUS,  Watson  of  S.  l^^tah,  is  a  similar  species, 
distinguished  especially  by  shorter  obtusish  sepals,  the 
shorter  anthers  {Ij  to  3  lines  long)  and  the  shorter  oblong 
capsule  (an  inch  long)  less  attenuate  at  each  end ;  stem 
lower  and  ven'  flexuous,  not  bulbiferous. 

18.  O.  Palmeri,  Watson,  1.  c.  Stem  very 
slender,  lax  and  flexuous,  a  foot  or  two  high, 
1-7-flowered,  bulbiferous  at  base  :  leaves  shorter 
than  the  stem,  a  line  or  two  broad  :  sepals  equal- 
ling the  petals,  with  narrowly  acuminate  recurved 
tips,  yellowish  within  and  with  a  purple  spot  at 
base  :  petals  a  half  to  an  inch  long,  obtuse  or 
acutish,  white,  or  yellowish  toward  the  base,  with  a 
brownish  claw  ;  gland  roundish  and  ill-defined, 
nearly  as  broad  as  the  claw,  densely  hairy  and 
surrounded  above  by  scattered  yellow  hairs  : 
anthers  obtuse,  3  lines  long :  capsule  very  narrow, 
attenuate  upward,  an  inch  long  or  more. 

Near  the  Mohave  River,  Palmer  (n.  527,  1S76). 

19.  C-  macrooarpus,  Dougl.  Often  stout' 
erect  and  rigid,  a  foot  or  two  high,  1-  rarely  2- 
flowered,  leafy  :  leaves  shorter  than  the  stem,  the 
cauline  (3  to  5)  narrow  and  convolute :  sepals 
about  equalling  the  petals,  acuminate,  usually 
tinged  with  lilac  within,  darker  at  base  with  some- 
times a  yellowish  hairy  spot :  petals  obovate,  acute 
or  acuminate,  14  to  2  inches  long,  purple-lilac, 
paler  at  base,  with  a  greenish  line  down  the 
middle,  the  lower  third  above  the  gland  covered 
with  scattered  glandular  hairs ;  gland  oblong, 
densely  hairy :  anthers  purple  or  yellow,  lanceo- 
late, acutish,  4  to  G  lines  long  :  capsule  attenuate 
upward,  H  to  2  inches  long:  seeds  flattened,  2^ 
lines  long.— Hort.  Trans,  vii.  276,  t.  8  ;  Lindl.  Bot. 
Reg  t.  1152. 

At  Soda  Springs  on  the  Little  Shasta  River  (Greene 
Camp  Bldwell  (Matthews) ;  and  northward  to  Washington 
Territory  (Li/all)  and  Idaho,  Spalding. 
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20.  C.  NuttalU,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Erect,  slender, 
usually  a  foot  high,  bulbiferous  at  base,  simple 
and  umbellately  1-5-flowered,  with  a  single  or 
rarely  2  or  3  narrow  revolute  cauline  leaves  :  sepals 
ovate-lanceolate  with  scarions  margins,  yellowish 
within,  with  often  a  dark,  sometimes  hairy  spot 
near  the  base  :  petals  cuneate-obovate,  obtuse  or 
often  abruptly  acute,  an  inch  or  two  long,  white 
above,  tinged  with  greenish  yellow  or  lilac,  and 
with  a  purplish  spot  or  band  above  the  yellow 
base  ;  gland  round  or  oblong,  densely  hairy,  sur- 
rounded by  long  scattered  hairs  :  anthers  obtuse, 
sagittate  at  base,  3  or  i  lines  long  :  capsule  atte- 
nuate upward,  1  to  2i  iriches  long  :  seeds  as  in  the 
last.— Paoif.  R.  Rep.li.  124  ;  Baker,  1.  c.  306,  excl. 
syn.  Pritillaria  alba,  Nutt.  Gen.  i.  222.  C.  luteus, 
Nutt.  in  Journ.  Acad.  Philad.  vii.  53.  C.  LeitchUni, 
Hook.  f.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  5862. 

In  the  Sierra  Nevada  from  Eljbett's  Pass  (at  13,000  feet 
altitude,  Brewer)  to  .Shasta  River  and  eastward  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Missouri,  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota,  S.  Utah, 
and  ^ew  Mexico ;  the  most  widely  distributed  species 
of  the  genus,  'the  colour  sometimes  varies  to  deep  lilac. 
The  high  mountain  form  is  often  dwarf  and  has  the  anthers 
more  sagittate. 

C.  GUNNISONI,  Watson,  common  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
from  Nebraska  to  New  .Mexico,  is  a  similar  epecies,  readily 
recognised  by  its  acuminate  anthers,  the  light  lilac  petals 
yellowish  green  below  the  middle,  banded  and  lined  with 
purple,  the  lower  part  hairy  and  the  transverse  gland 
nearly  as  broad  as  the  claw. 

§  3.  Fruiting  pedicels  erect  :  capsule  narrowly 
oblong,  obtuse,  loeulicidally  dehiscent  at  the 
summit :  seed  flat  and  fwri^ontal  in  one  row 
in  each  cell,  with  close  white  testa. 

21.  O.  Oatallnse,  Watson.  Stem  2  feet  high, 
branching,  from  a  small  oblong-ovate  corm : 
leaves  and  bracts  very  narrowly  linear:  ovary 
winged  :  capsule  triangular,  very  obtuse,  an  inch 
or  two  long  by  i  or  5  lines  wide  :  seeds  thin  and 
very  numerous,  2  lines  in  diameter  ;  testa  mi- 
nutely pitted.— Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  xiv.  268. 

On  Santa  Catalina  Island,  off  Los  Angeles.  Collected  by 
Mr.  Pant  Schumacher,  June,  1S7S,  in  fruit  only. 

CULTUEE.- For  the  following  remarks  on  this 
subject  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Wallace,  of  Col- 
chester :  "  The  Californian  species  of  Calochorti 
succeed  best  with  us  planted  out  in  an  unhealed 
frame  in  light  rich  soil,  with  plenty  of  coarse  sand. 
They  should  be  planted  in  September  or  October  ; 
if  kept  out  of  the  ground  later  they  invariably 
suffer;  if  planted  after  Christmas,  success  is  very 
doubtful.  They  prefer  a  south  aspect  where  they 
get  plenty  of  sunlight ;  coming  as  they  do  from  the 
sandy  plains  of  California,  it  will  be  at  once  seen 
that  sunlight  is  indispensable  for  them,  especially 
after  flowering  when  they  are  ripening  their  bulbs. 
The  latter,  though  planted,  should  be  kept  dry  from 
September  to  February.  In  their  native  habitat 
the  ground  above  them  at  that  season  is  covered 
by  a  thick  mantle  of  frozen  snow,  which  effec- 
tually keeps  them  dry  ;  then  when  spring  comes 
the  snow  melts,  and  all  at  once  they  re- 
ceive an  abundant  supply  of  moisture.  In  March 
they  push  up  their  scanty  leaves,  which,  as 
the  season  advances,  curl  up  and  wither  almost 
before  the  flower-stem  appears ;  this  happens  iu 
May  and  Jane,  and  they  flower  in  June  and  July, 
The  floriferous  propensities  of  these  plants  are 
truly  marvellous.  Take,  for  example,  C.  venustus. 
A  bulb  1  inch  long  and  one-third  of  an  inch 
through  produced  a  flower-stem  from  2  feet  to 
3  feet  in  height,  and  bore  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  large  flowers.  Their  cultivation  in  pots 
under  glass  is  very  easy,  as  when  their  require- 
ments are  understood  the  supply  of  water  can  be 
regulated  to  a  nicety.  They  may  even  be  grown 
outdoors  in  well-drained  soils  if  protected  from 
wet  in  winter.  It  is  not  cold  which  kills  them, 
but  damp.  In  the  York  Nurseries  some  years  ago 
were  to  be  seen  a  quantity  of  C.  venustus  growing 
well  outside,  where  I  understood  they  were  left 
during  the  winter  ;  yet  York  is  a  very  damp  place. 
The  Mexican  species  are  few  in  number  ;  they  are 
represented  by  C.  flavus,  C.  purpurascens,  recently 
introduced  as  C.  f  uscus,  and  a  few  others.  These 
are  easily  distinguishable  by  their  thick  rough 
skins.  These  Mexican  Calochorti  are  not  hardy, 
but  are  more  easy  to  cultivate  than  the  Californian 
kinds,  as  they  may  be  treated  like  Gladioli,  i.e., 
planted  in  March  and  taken  up  in  October,  and 


kept  cool  and  dry  in  winter;  moreover,  they 
are  not  at  all  fanciful  as  regards  soil  or  situation ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  do  well  anywhere. 
C.  Weedi,  though  a  Californian  species,  would,  I 
believe,  succeed  treated  in  the  same  manner;  it 
possesses  the  same  thick  skin,  and  is  dormant  long 
after  the  rest  of  its  associates  have  started  into 
growth." 

SEASONABLE   WORK. 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 
Okce  more  we  have  from  hardy  shrubs  and  trees 
a  good  supply  of  flowers  that  are  useful  in  a  cut 
state.  A  useful  early  flowering  plant  is  the  double 
blossomed  white  Peach,  which  looks  exceedingly 
well  against  a  background  of  common  Laurel. 
In  a  cut  state  it  will  look  well  with  the  golden 
Kerria  japonica.  The  foliage  of  Berberis  Aqni- 
folium  would  do  nicely  as  a  background  for  an 
arrangement  of  this  kind.  Pyrus  japonica  and 
its  white  variety  make  a  desirable  change.  When 
using  these  flowers  secure  a  few  fresh  green 
growths  to  arrange  with  them.  The  early  flowering 
hardy  Rhododendrons  are  always  valuable.  Like 
the  Pyrus,  these  arrange  best  by  themselves.  We 
find  three  or  four  trusses  of  two  distinct  colours  of 
these  hardy  American  plants  to  group  well  to- 
gether for  a  sideboard  decoration.  Besides  all 
these  there  are  Laurustinus,  Ribes  sanguineum 
and  its  white  form,  and  other  shrubs  which,  for 
cut  purposes,  ought  to  be  more  valued  than  they 
are ;  and  where  a  supply  can  be  thus  got,  as  at  the 
present  time,  from  the  open  air,  less  pressure 
should  be  put  upon  that  from  the  houses.  Of  hardy 
bulbous  plants,  the  Bluebells  (Scilla  campanulata 
and  patula)  are  valuable  aids  in  flor.il  decorations. 
A  few  spikes  look  pretty  arranged  with  Hoteia 
japonica,  or  in  a  dinner-table  arrangement  they 
associate  well  with  the  Amazonian  Lily.  Of  plants 
easily  grown  under  ordinary  greenhouse  treatment, 
Choisya  ternata  is  a  valuable  shrub,  as  are  also 
the  Eriostemons  (E.  linearifolium  in  particular). 
We  have  these  in  flower  now,  the  latter  plant  be- 
ing in  that  condition  nearly  all  the  winter.  Both 
of  these  shrubs  are  most  valuable  for  bouquet 
work.  A  few  pots  of  Musk  will  be  an  agreeable 
change  in  the  house  where  this  plant  has  been  for- 
warded ;  so  also  will  early  Stocks  and  small  plants 
of  Heliotropes  and  forced  Pinks,  not  forgetting 
Mignonette  from  autumn-sown  seed. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Wallflowers,  Primroses,  and  Polyanthuses  may 
be  sown  now,  and  good  varieties  of  the  two  last 
should  be  increased  by  division  as  soon  as  they 
have  done  flowering.  New  plots  of  Violets  should 
be  made  as  soon  as  runners  can  be  had ;  from 
these  early  plantings  good  flowers  are  frequently 
produced  in  quantity  throughout  the  autumn  and 
winter.  The  Czar  and  Victoria  Regina  are  the 
best  winter  bloomers,  simply  because  they  are  the 
hardiest.  In  order  the  better  to  insure  a  long 
succession  of  flowers  in  spring  different  aspects 
should  be  chosen.  We  plant  a  few  at  the  foot  of 
the  fruit  tree  walls  in  every  aspect ;  from  the 
south  we  gathered  quantities  of  blooms  in  January, 
and  from  the  north  and  east  aspects  they  have  not 
yet  done  flowering.  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  amen- 
able to  the  same  mode  of  culture,  and  the  season 
of  flowering  is  also  proportionately  extended. 
Beds  of  this  Lily  should  now  be  top-dressed,  and 
new  beds  made  by  dividing  the  roots  that  have 
been  forced.  Plant  single  crowns  in  lines  9  inches 
apart  and  3  inches  asunder  in  the  line ;  press 
them  firmly  into  the  soil,  and  then  mulch  with 
cow  manure,  which  .should  remain  on  the  whole 
of  the  summer ;  next  season  some  good  flowers 
may  be  expected,  and  the  following  one  they  will 
be  as  fine  as  those  from  imported  crowns. 

General  work. — This,  to  a  large  extent,  still 
consists  in  the  preparation  of  plants  for  summer 
arrangements.  We  are  at  present  busy  making 
up  hotbeds,  consisting  of  stable  litter  and  lawn 
mowings,  for  Alternantheras  ;  putting  in  cuttings 
of    Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum 


in  boxes,  which  are  placed  over  the  pipes  in 
vineries  to  strike  ;  pricking  off  seedling  Tagetes, 
I'yrethrums,  Zinnias,  Asters,  and  Stocks,  also  pot- 
ting off  Coleuses,  Iresines,  Heliotropes,  and  Petu- 
nias, and  planting  out  Lobelias  and  Verbenas  in 
turf  pits,  and  Calceolarias  and  Violas  in  the  open 
air.  Dahlias  and  sub-tropical  plants  require  the 
extra  space  thus  gained,  and  some  of  these  need 
larger  pots,  our  rule  being  never  to  let  them  get 
root-bound,  as  that  cripples  the  growth  of  the 
plants  for  the  whole  season.  The  outside  opera- 
tions now  are  principally  mowing  and  sweeping ; 
preparing  beds  and  borders  for  planting ;  pruning 
and  tying  up,  or  nailing  in  climbers  ;  sowing  hardy 
annuals,  and  making  successional  sowings  of 
Sweet  Peas,  Mignonette,  and  Virginian  Stocks ; 
weeding,  and,  in  mossy  places,  salting  walks  and 
roads. 

INDOOR  PLANTS. 

Stephanotis  and  Gardenias.— Plants  of 
these  two  fragrant  white  flowers  started  in  a  brisk 
heat  some  time  back  will  now  come  rapidly  for- 
ward. The  Gardenia  is  a  sun-requiring  plant,  as 
however  much  heat  it  receives,  the  flowers  do  not 
make  much  progress  until  the  sun  gets  some 
power.  Use  every  means  to  keep  down  Ecale  and 
mealy  bug  which  will  now  increase  apace.  If  the 
growth  of  the  Stephanotis  was  well  ripened  last 
autumn,  the  plants  will  generally  show  flower 
freely  on  the  young  shoots  as  soon  as  formed.  Do 
not  use  too  much  atmospheric  moisture,  as  where 
subjected  to  an  over-humid  atmosphere,  the  bloom 
is  usually  proportionately  deficient. 

Perpetual  flowering  Carnations. —  Where 
there  is  a  well-managed  stock  of  these,  the 
principal  lot  should  now  be  fast  pushing  up  their 
flower-stems,  for,  although  from  their  perpetual 
blooming  habit  with  a  sufficient  number  of  plants 
their  flowers  may  be  had  all  the  year  round,  still 
they  come  much  finer  and  in  greater  abundance 
during  the  spring  and  summer.  The  plants  will  be 
much  benefited  by  the  application  of  manure  water 
once  a  week.  This  will  not  only  assist  the  earliest 
flowers,  but  also  the  successional  bloom.  A  little 
soot  added  to  the  manure  water  will  be  found  an 
advantage,  as  besides  its  manurial  properties,  it 
tends  to  banish  worms,  and  there  is  no  insect  that 
appears  to  like  depositing  its  eggs  on  plants  that 
have  the  odour  of  soot  about  them. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — If  not  already  started* 
the  old  bulbs  of  these  should  at  once  be 
set  to  work,  repotting  them  in  good,  fresh  soil, 
and  giving  root-room  proportionate  to  the  size  of 
the  bulbs,  for  though  they  may  be  considerably 
assisted  by  liquid  stimulants,  yet  with  free-grow- 
ing subjects  like  these  Begonias,  that  form  large 
heads  in  little  time,  a  good  amount  of  space  is 
requisite  for  the  roots  ;  if  too  much  confined,  the 
amount  of  growth  and  flowers  forthcoming  will  be 
limited. 

Tender  annuals. —  Even  in  gardens  where 
plants  of  a  permanent  character  are  made  the 
principal  feature  some  of  the  handsomest  annuals 
suitable  for  pot  culture  may  be  grown  with  advan- 
tage. Such  things  as  Balsams,  Globe  Amarantus, 
Rhodanthe  Manglesi,  Celosia  pyramidalis,  and  the 
old-fashioned  Cockscomb,  when  well  managed,  are 
amongst  the  most  effective  plants  that  can  be 
grown  for  summer  decoration,  and  when  in  flower 
they  can  be  placed  about  in  conservatories  and 
similar  structures  where  it  would  not  be  ex- 
pedient to  set  plants  of  more  value.  The  feathery 
plumes  of  the  Celosia  are  unequalled  as  regards 
effect  when  grouped  with  plants  of  more  bushy 
habit.  The  principal  matter  to  be  kept  in  view 
in  the  cultivation  of  these  things  is  to  give  them 
sufficient  room  and  keep  them  close  to  the 
glass  from  the  time  the  seed  germinates  until 
they  are  in  bloom.  It  is  not  advisable  to  place 
the  seeds  in  too  much  heat ;  an  intermediate  tem- 
perature, Buoh  as  that  obtainable  from  a  moderate 
hotbed  composed  of  leaves  and  manure  in  about 
equal  quantities,  answers  best.  Pits  or  frames  now 
occupied  with  bedding  plants  will  in  most  places 
be  at  liberty  in  a  short  time,  and  will  be  available 
for  them  in  their  subsequent  stages. 
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LiNUM  TEIGYNOM. — Where  yellow  flowers  are 
prized,  combined  with  a  plant  that  occupies  little 
room,  this  old-fashioned  Flax  is  deserving  of  cul- 
tivation. If  seeds  of  it  are  sown  at  once  they  will 
make  nice  blooming  plants  before  autumn.  It  is 
somewhat  liable  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider; 
consequently  a  constant  use  of  the  syringe  will  be 
necessary,  dewing  the  plants  over  every  day. 
6-inch  or  7-inch  pots  are  large  enough,  stopping 
once  or  twice  to  induce  a  bushy  condition. 

LisiANTHUS  RUSSELLIANUS  — This  deserves  a 
place  wherever  there  is  the  means  of  giving  it 
intermediate  warmth,  as  so  treated  it  does  much 
better  than  where  it  receives  more  heat.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  a 
pot,  covering  it  little  or  none,  with  the  exception 
of  a  piece  of  glass,  which  should  be  placed  over 
the  top  of  the  pot.  The  latter  should  be  set  in  a 
pan  containing  a  little  water  that  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  soil,  thereby  obviating  the  necessity  of 
watering  overhead,  which  displaces  the  seeds  and 
retards  their  vegetating.  It  is  biennial  in  habit, 
plants  raised  from  seed  sown  now  blooming  in 
May,  June,  or  July  the  ensuing  year. 

TODEAS  AND  Tkichomanes. — Many  who  have 
attempted  the  cultivation  of  these  elegant  Ferns 
have  failed  through  keeping  them  too  warm. 
No  heat  is  required,  except  simply  to  keep  out 
frost.  They  require  to  be  confined  within  a  glazed 
case,  for  though  they  will  live  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  of  an  ordinary  cool  fernery,  yet  they 
do  not  get  on  so  well  as  if  less  air  was  given  them. 
Any  that  need  more  root  room  should  be  repotted, 
being  careful  not  to  disturb  the  roots  more  than 
is  unavoidable,  as  now,  when  growth  is  com- 
mencing, any  mutilation  of  them  will  interfere 
with  the  development  of  the  young  fronds.  Keep 
the  soil  well  supplied  with  water,  as  the  least 
approach  to  dryness  is  most  injurious  at  all  times, 
but  much  more  so  during  the  early  stages  of 
growth  than  at  any  other  time.  In  giving  water 
be  careful  not  to  wet  the  plants  overhead,  as  if 
this  is  not  avoided  they  always  have  a  brown, 
shabby  appearance. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Vines. — By  this  time  the  Vines  in  the  latest 
houses  will  be  fit  for  stopping  if  the  operation  has 
not  already  been  performed.  Syringe  well  twice 
a  day  until  the  branches  become  prominent,  en- 
courage a  short-jointed,  sturdy  growth  by  ventilat- 
ing freely  through  the  early  part  of  the  day,  close 
with  brisk  sun  heat  to  save  firing,  and  allow  the 
temperature  to  range  about  GO^  at  night.  If  the 
inside  borders  have  not  been  watered  since  the 
Vines  broke,  now  will  be  a  good  time  to  give  them 
a  thorough  watering — if  gross,  with  pure  water  ; 
if  weak,  with  liquid  or  guano  added — which  will 
carry  them  on  until  after  the  fruit  is  set,  when 
they  may  be  again  watered  and  mulched  with 
short  manure.  Pay  regular  attention  to  daily 
details  in  succession  houses,  and  on  no  account 
let  the  thinning  of  the  berries  get  behind,  other- 
wise a  tedious  operation  of  this  kind,  which  re- 
quires great  patience,  is  sure  to  be  hurried  over 
and  imperfectly  performed.  Fertilise  Muscats 
now  in  flower,  also  Black  Morocco  and  other  shy- 
setting  kinds,  using  Hamburgh  pollen  if  it  can  be 
obtained  or  has  been  preserved  in  a  dry,  warm 
place.  A  camel's-hair  brush  should  be  used  in 
preference  to  drawing  the  hand  down  the  bunches, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  dry  and  warm 
when  the  operation  is  performed.  Examine  the 
foliage  in  out-of-the-way  corners  in  the  early 
house,  and  if  a  suspicious-looking  leaf  is  found, 
either  sponge  at  once  with  weak  tobacco  or  soap 
water,  or  apply  the  usual  remedy  to  the  pipes  for 
the  destruction  of  spider.  At  the  same  time  look 
well  to  inside  borders,  and  if  found  dry — a  con- 
dition under  which  spider  makes  rapid  strides — 
water  freely  with  guano  water  and  mulch  with 
short  stable  manure  which  has  been  well  worked 
as  for  a  Mushroom  bed.  Damp  this  frequently  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  charged  with  moisture,  main- 
tain a  low  night  temperature  by  giving  front  air, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  see  that  the  Vines  are 
not  carrying  more  fruit  than  they  are  likely  to 


swell  up  and  finish.  Many  people  overcrop  and 
suffer,  but  we  never  hear  the  grower  or  the  con- 
sumer complain  when  a  moderate  crop  colours 
and  ripens  well. 

Grape  room. — The  dry  atmosphere  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  past  month  was  favourable 
to  the  keeping  of  late  Grapes  in  rooms  not  afEected 
by  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  such  kinds 
as  Gros  Colmar  and  Alnwick  Seedling  are  still 
fresh  and  plump.  The  last  named  being  the  first 
to  break  in  the  spring,  and  the  first  to  ripen  when 
grown  with  such  varieties  as  Lady  Downes,  Ali- 
cante, and  Mrs.  Fince,  and  its  quality  being  so 
good,  the  proof  that  it  is  a  good  keeper  will  at  once 
stamp  it  as  one  of  our  best  spring  Grapes.  It  will 
now  be  necessary  to  keep  the  room  as  cool  as 
possible,  by  admitting  a  constant  circulation  of  air 
and  keeping  the  shutters  closed  all  day,  as  light 
and  sun  heat  will  begin  to  have  an  injurious  effect 
upon  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  berries.  Keep 
the  bottles  well  filled,  remove  all  decaying  berries, 
and  keep  down  dust  by  occasionally  washing  the 
floors  with  warm  water  in  line  weather. 

Peaches  and  Nectahines.— The  most  try- 
ing and  critical  period  in  Peach  culture  is  the 
stoning  process,  which  lasts  about  five  weeks,  and 
so  great  is  the  strain  upon  the  trees,  that  during 
that  time  no  outward  change  is  perceptible  in  the 
size  of  the  fruit,  but  good  work  is  going  on  within, 
and  as  soon  as  the  old  lime  rubble,  so  often  re- 
commended for  Peach  borders,  has  been  converted 
into  bony  foundations  for  the  luscious  pulp,  the 
last  swelling  for  ripening  will  be  very  rapid,  and 
forcing  may  be  pushed  on  under  a  much  higher 
temperature  than  would  be  safe  through  any  of 
the  preceding  stages,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  hard  forcing  is  not  recommended,  as  trees 
placed  under  high  pressure  are  short-lived,  and 
the  fruit  they  produce  is  generally  small,  flavour- 
less, and  deficient  in  colour.  To  have  the  fruit  fine 
and  well  coloured,  low  temperatures,  ranging  from 
4.5°  at  the  commencement  to  .58°  at  the  finish, 
with  a  free  circulation  of  air  on  all  favourable 
occasions,  are  points  which  must  have  attention, 
and  where  they  are  neglected  the  mediocre  fruit 
so  frequently  met  with  will  be  the  result.  Having 
kept  the  trees  regularly  syringed  and  ventilated  to 
prevent  fluctuations  through  the  stoning  period, 
the  first  sign  of  a  move  forward  will  denote  the 
time  for  the  final  thinning,  an  operation  upon 
which  many  fruit  growers  disagree,  one  man 
asserting  that  his  trees  carry  twelve  fruit  to  a 
foot,  while  others,  myself  amongst  them,  find  one 
good  Peach  to  every  square  foot  of  trellis  covered 
with  foliage  is  a  heavy  crop  for  trees  to  carry  for 
anumber  of  years  in  succession.  Pinch  the  points 
out  of  all  growths  which  will  be  removed  after 
the  crop  is  gathered  to  throw  size  into  the  fruit. 
Tie  down  the  young  shoots  where  a  free  and  easy 
style  of  growth  has  been  adopted  during  the  ston- 
ing process,  and  elevate  the  fruit  well  above  the 
foliage,  point  upwards  by  the  use  of  short  pieces 
of  lath  placed  across  the  trellis.  Give  another 
watering  to  inside  borders,  and  mulch  well  to  keep 
the  surface  roots  moist  and  active  during  the  time 
the  fruit  is  ripening.  If  soft  water  cannot  be 
obtained  for  syringing,  water  free  from  lime 
should  be  used,  otherwise  the  sediment  will  mark 
the  fruit  and  detract  from  its  appearance  when 
ripe.  Follow  up  the  usual  routine  in  succession 
houses  and  keep  everything  in  order  by  the  timely 
performance  of  the  various  operations  now  crowd- 
ing upon  each  other.  Disbud,  tie  down  the  shoots, 
and  thin  the  fruit  in  late  houses.  Use  the  syringe 
freely  all  round,  and  give  all  inside  borders  copious 
waterings  with  wai  er  at  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  houses  in  which  the  trees^are  growing. 

Cherries  — When  the  fruit  in  the  early  house 
is  set  daily  syringing  must  be  resumed,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  stoning  process  is  complete.  In 
the  meantime  the  stopping  of  superfluous  shoots 
to  form  spurs,  and  the  tying-in  of  others  where 
young  wood  is  needed,  must  have  attention.  As 
days  increase  in  length  and  the  sun  gains  power, 
the  tempeiature  with  a  circulation  of  air  may 
range  from  50°  to  60°,  and  a  few  degrees  higher 
after  closing  with  solar  heat ;  but  it  will  not  be 
well  to  make  much  advance  on  the  minimum  tem- 


peratures given  the  other  day,  say  45°  at  night, 
unless  the  weather  is  very  mild,  when  50°,  or  per- 
haps more,  may  be  maintained  without  having 
recourse  to  fire-heat.  Keepall  insects  in  check  by 
timely  application  of  the  usual  remedies.  Kee 
that  the  roots  are  well  supplied  with  water,  and 
have  the  surface  well  mulched  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  moisture  when  the  fruit  begins  to 
ripen. 

Figs.— Favoured  by  a  tolerably  good  season, 
the  most  forward  fruit  on  pot  trees  will  soon 
begin  to  ripen,  when  watering  may  be  gradually 
reduced,  but  at  no  time  must  the  trees  feel  the 
want  of  water,  neither  must  syringing  be  en- 
tirely discontinued,  otherwise  spider  will  speedily 
follow  the  check  and  give  much  after  trouble. 
From  this  time  forward  the  house  may  be  freely 
ventilated  in  favourable  weather,  and  the  tem- 
perature may  range  from  60°  to  65°  at  night  and 
70°  to  75°  by  day,  with  a  rise  to  80°  after  closing 
on  bright  afternoons.  Maintain  a  circulation  of 
warm  air  through  the  night.  Keep  the  young 
growths  neatly  tied  down  to  give  the  ripening 
fruit  the  full  benefit  of  light  and  solar  heat,  and 
as  ripe  Figs  can  be  kept  for  a  few  days  laid  on  a 
hair-sieve  in  a  dry  room,  make  a  point  of  gather- 
ing all  that  are  ready  at  short  intervals,  and  im- 
mediately give  a  good  watering  with  tepid  liqidd, 
and  syringe  copiously  to  help  forward  the  advanc- 
ing crop.  In  succession  houses  where  the  trees 
are  planted  out,  pinch  or  remove  the  side  shoots 
and  tie  down  leaders  to  prevent  overcrowding,  but 
do  not  stop  the  latter  until  they  have  reached  the 
extremity  of  the  trellis,  as  the  Fig,  unlike  many 
other  kinds  of  fruit  tree,  keeps  producing  a  suc- 
cession as  long  as  it  continues  growing.  In  some 
parts  of  the  tree  stopping  is  quite  necessary  to 
prevent  the  fruit  from  being  too  much  shaded  by 
the  foliage,  but  stopping  should  not  be  practised 
after  the  turn  of  the  summer  or  when  the  trees 
are  weakened  by  forcing  and  unable  to  push 
young  growths  from  the  eye  nearest  the  point  at 
which  the  shoot  has  been  stopped.  Trees  in  late 
houses  may  now  be  well  syringed  and  watered  to 
help  the  crop  along ;  ventilate  freely  to  insure  a 
firm,  short-jointed  growth,  and  close  early  with 
sun-heat  to  save  firing  through  the  night.  Examine 
spring-struck  cuttings,  and  shift  them  on  as  they 
require  more  pot  room.  If  kept  in  or  over  bottom- 
heat  with  their  heads  near  the  glass,  they  may  be 
got  into  12-inch  pots  by  the  autumn,  and  strong 
enough  to  bear  fruit  next  year. 

Strawberries. — If  these  plants  still  occupy 
shelves  in  Peach  houses  and  vineries,  lose  no  time 
in  getting  them  removed  to  safer  quarters,  and 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  houses  or  the  parts  in 
which  they  are  likely  to  have  left  the  nucleus  of 
a  colony  of  spider  before  it  has  time  to  extend  to 
the  permanent  and  more  valuable  occupants, 
where  it  will  do  more  mischief  than  the  Straw- 
berries are  worth.  If  a  hot-water  pit,  in  which  the 
plants  can  be  placed  near  the  glass,  is  available, 
this  will  be  found  the  best  place  for  their  recep- 
tion, as  there  they  can  be  copiously  syringed  and 
shut  up  early  with  sun  heat  to  swell  the  fruit,  and 
the  pots  being  less  exposed  to  bright  sun  and 
draughts  of  air,  feeding  can  be  more  eilectually 
and  economically  carried  on  than  when  elevated 
on  shelves  in  lofty  houses.  By  this  time  the  stock 
will  have  been  reduced  to  the  late  kinds  occupying 
7-inch  and  8-inch  pots,  and  as  these  will  now  be 
making  an  abundance  of  foliage  and  throwing  up 
their  flower  scapes,  see  that  they  have  plenty  of 
air  and  water,  and  syringe  well  when  the  pit  is 
closed  for  the  day.  If  the  plants  have  not  been 
disturbed  since  they  were  stored  away  in  the 
autumn  and  space  is  available,  a  general  turn  over 
and  partial  replunging,  giving  the  best  more  room 
by  turning  out  the  weakest  to  form  a  later  batch 
by  themselves,  the  crop  will  well  repay  the  time 
and  trouble  expended  upon  them.  Let  the  crocks 
be  examined  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  correct 
any  derangement  that  may  have  been  caused  by 
worms  ;  also  ram  the  soil  well  back  to  the  sides  of 
the  pots  to  insure  the  even  passage  of  water,  and 
top-dress  the  surface  with  a  mixture  of  rich  loam 
and  rotten  manure.  To  secure  extra  fine  fruit, 
thin  off  weak  blossoms  before  they  open,  fertilis^ 
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those  left  when  ready,  and  tie  np  to  light  sticks 
when  they  begin  to  swell. 

Hardy  fruit.— Fruit  trees  on  walls  are  apt 
to  be  attacked  by  red  spider,  as  from  their  position 
the  air  round  them  is  generally  warm  and  dry, and 
the  cracks  and  holes  in  the  walls  are  favourite 
places  for  the  red  spider  to  shelter  in.  Therefore 
extra  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  them  from 
being  infested ;  this  may  best  be  efltected  by 
syringing  the  trees  night  and  morning  with  plain 
water,  directing  the  water  particularly  to  the 
undersides  of  the  leaves,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  wash 
oil  the  spiders  and  their  webs.  If  the  trees  be 
already  attacked,  adding  soft  soap  and  sulphur  to 
the  water  will  destroy  them.  Sulphur  is  one  of 
the  most  efficient  agents  known  for  killing  them  : 
it  will  not,  however,  mix  properly  with  water  in 
its  ordinary  form,  but  should  be  treated  according 
to  the  following  recipe  :  Boil  together  in  4  gallons 
of  water  1  pound  of  Uowere  of  sulphur  and  2 
pounds  of  fresh  lime,  and  add  li  pounds  of  soft 
soap,  and,  before  using,  .S  gallons' more  of  water; 
or  mix  4  ounces  of  sulphate  of  lime  with  half  that 
weight  of  soft  soap,  and,  when  well  mixed,  add  1 
gallon  of  hot  water.  Use  when  cool  enough  to 
bear  the  hand  in  it.  Any  insecticide  containing 
sulphur  is  useful.  The  walls  should  be  well  washed 
with  some  insecticide  of  this  kind.  Old  walls  in 
which  the  pointing  is  bad  and  the  bricks  full  of 
nail  holes,  &c.,  are  very  difficult  to  keep  free  from 
red  spider.  They  should  be  painted  over  with  a 
strong  solntion  of  soot  water  mixed  with  clay  to 
form  a  paint.  To  a  gallon  of  this  paint  add  1 
pound  of  flowers  of  sniphur  and  2  ounces  of  soft 
soap.  This  mixture  should  be  thoroughly  rubbed 
with  a  brush  into  every  crack  and  crevice  of  the 
walls,  and  if  applied  regularly  every  year  would 
probably  prevent  the  trees  from  being  badly  at- 
tacked. As  red  spiders  pass  the  winter  tinder 
some  shelter,  frequently  choosing  stones,  rubbish, 
&c  ,  near  the  roots  of  the  trees,  keeping  the  ground 
near  the  trees  clean  and  well  cultivated  will  tend 
greatly  to  diminish  their  numbers. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Of  Celery,  seed  for  the  last  crop  should  be  sown 
now.  Early  Broccoli,  such  as  Veitch's  Autumn 
Giant,  good  old  Walcheien,  and  While  Cape 
should,  if  not  already  done,  be  sown  at  once— 
under  glass  it  possible.  To  sow  seeds  outside  is 
not  a  good  system;  the  young  seedlings  do  not 
grow  and  flourish  in  the  same  manner  as  if  raised 
under  glass,  and  weakly,  crippled  plants  are  not 
the  thing  if  success  is  a  consideration.  Defer 
sowing  the  later  kinds  until  the  1st  of  May. 
Scarlet  Runners  we  grow  in  miniature  trenches,  the 
same  cs  Peas;  the  trenches  should  be  taken  out 
at  once,  well  manured,  and  dug  deeply,  breaking 
the  soil  well  as  the  work  proceeds.  We  then  put 
an  inch  deep  of  burnt  refuse  on  the  top  of  the 
broken  soil,  and  wait  until  the  second  week  in 
May  ;  then  with  a  cultivator  we  mix  the  ashes  and 
the  soil  in  the  trenches,  draw  a  shallow  drill  down 
the  middle,  and  in  this  plant  the  Heans,  in  single 
rows,  earthing  them  up,  when  large  enough,  until 
the  ground  is  level  before  staking.  This  method 
of  planting  Scarlet  Runners  makes  them  to  a 
great  extent  independent  of  dry,  hot  weather. 
Peas  that  are  sufficiently  grown  should  be  staked 
after  slightly  earthing  them  up ;  and  hire  we  must 
remark  that  Peas  are  very  much  benefited  by 
staking;  it  keeps  that  worst  of  all  enemies— the 
surface  wind  -at  bay.  We  consider  wind  far  more 
dangerous  than  frost  for  outside  Peas.  Our  earliest 
Pea,  Ringleader,  is  showing  flower,  but  we  have 
Minimum  in  pod,  grown  in  boxes  under  glass,  no 
fire-heat  being  used.  We  are  just  finishing  plant- 
ing- Potatoes,  for  which  the  land  is  in  fine  condi- 
tion and  the  weather  excellent ;  therefore,  if  these 
two  important  matters  have  anything  to  do  with 
raising  good  crops,  we  venture  to  prophecy  that 
success  is  certain.  We  have  just  begun  to  cut 
spring  Cabbages  ;  they  are  not  large,  but  fairly 
solid,  and  good  in  flavour.  Hicks'  and  Black- 
seeded  Brown  Cos  Lettuces,'both  good  winter 
varieties,  we  have  been  cutting  for  use  all  winter, 
and  just  now  we  have  a  very  good  supply.     Hicks' 


Hardy  is  the  best  so  far  as  colour  goes.  Tomatoes 
grow  apace  just  now.  Keep  the  side  shoots  thin, 
and  supply  them  with  water  abundantly,  but  no- 
thing more  at  present.  When  a  good  crop  is  well 
set,  treat  them  to  a  little  manure  water,  but  not 
too  much— 1  quart  of  manure  water  to  3  galls,  of 
clean  soft  water.  French  Beans  should  now  he 
sown  in  small  pots,  and  planted  out  under  south 
walls  or  in  warm  corners  for  an  early  supply  out- 
side. 

LONDON  FLOWERS. 

The  Daisies  that  sprinkled  the  banks  of  the  "Old 
Bourne"  took  their  last  peep  at  the  blue  sky  years 
and  years  ago.  They  vanished  altogether  when 
the  uncalled-for  big  "  H  "  turned  the  streamlet 
into  "  Holborn."  As  to  the  sunset-tinted  leaves 
that  gave  their  came  to  Saflfron  Hill,  their  place 
is  now  otherwise  occupied.  In  Ely  Place  the 
Strawberries  no  more  display  their  white  yellow- 
centred  flowers  ;  at  Cherry  Garden  blossom  is  seen 
no  longer  ;  and  in  Windmill  Street  the  whirling 
sails  no  longer  fan  a  flowery  mead.    Yet  some  of 


head ;  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  there  is 
not  a  square  of  four  acres  in  any  part  of  the  City 
where  it  is  not  growing  somewhere  or  the  other  in 
the  grimy  soil.  Another  faithful  flower  to  London, 
although  it  seems  strange  indeed  that  it  should  be 
so,  is 

The  Lilt  of  the  Valley.  That  such  a  sweet- 
scented,  dainty  blossom  should  flourish  amid 
chimney-pots  and  close,  blackened  walls  is  almost 
a  miracle.  Yet  the  "  coy  Lily  of  the  Vale,"  which 
in  some  counties  will  pine  away  in  spite  of  fresh 
breeze  and  sunshine  and  cleansing  rain,  will  spread 
a  lovely  carpet  over  the  cold,  black  clay  of  the 
Ci'y.  In  some  back-yards  that  still  abut  on  the 
North  London  and  Great  Eastern  Railway  arches 
there  are  patches  of  this  Lily  to  be  seen.  Utterly 
neglected,  with  brickbats  and  other  rubbish  thrown 
upon  them,  the  shy  white  blossom  still  peeps  out, 
and  ii  gathered  by  dirty  fingers  and  stuck  in 
phials  and  homely  cups  upon  the  mantelshelf. 
Why 

The  wild  Clemati.s  should  flouris-h  when  the 
Honeysuckle  will  not  is  another  London  marvel 


Fitll  grown  leaves  of  Ctrcis  Siliquastrum. 


our  old  London  flowers  are  still  left  to  us.  The 
Marigold,  the  Sunflower,  and  many  of  their 
brethren  still  bid  defiance  to  bricks  and  mortar 
and  the  black  smoke.    Of 

The  Marigold  many  have  spoken  with  con- 
tempt, and  have  wondered  why  Gower  and 
Chaucer  wasted  their  pretty  conceits  over  such 
a  common  flower.  But  if  fidelity  be  a  poetic 
virtue,  the  poets  sang  aright.  The  Mari- 
gold has  never  deserted  the  great  city. 
Indeed,  the  question  is  not  as  to  where  it  will 
grow,  but  where  it  will  not  grow.  But  a  few  years 
ago,  in  that  space  between  Chancery  Lane  and 
Fetter  Lane,  which  is  now  devoted  to  a  school 
board  building  and  a  bare  clearing,  there  were 
houses  in  a  narrow  court  with  little  gardens  in 
front.  In  these  gardens,  which  might,  for  their 
lack  of  fresh  air,  have  been  drawing-room  floors. 
Marigolds  still  blazed  away  behind  the  semi-rustic 
wooden  fences.  When  Ben  Jonson  worked  with 
trowel  and  hod  on  the  houses  near  by,  that  family 
of  Marigolds,  it  is  no  stretch  of  fancy  to  say,  might 
have  seen  the  sun  set,  and  welcomed  him  in  the 
morning.  Each  century  brought  fresh  hardships, 
but  the  flowers  remained,  and  when  Rose  and 
Honeysuckle  had  long  since  fled  they  lovingly 
stayed  behind  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  the  toil-worn 
workman.  The  Marigold  will  hold  its  own  even  in 
the  yard  of  a  gasworks ;  on  the  tiny  scrap  of  earth 
the  pointsman  on  the  East  London  lines  scrapes 
beside  his  hut,  in  spite  of  cinders,  smoke,  foul  air, 
and  ceaseless  rattle  and  jolting,  it  still  rears  its 


One  would  fancy  that  it  must  have  departed  with 
the  long  absent  hedgerows ;  but,  for  all  that,  here 
it  is  in  a  grand  bunch  over  the  roof  of  the  so- 
called  summer-house.  That  summer-house  is  well 
known  ;  it  is  a  humble  little  shelter,  at  the  end  of 
a  Shoreditch  garden.  On  the  roof  is  a  wooden 
grenadier,  who  is  twirled  violently  round  by  the 
wind,  and  who  jerkily  presents  arms  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth  ;  or,  in  default  of  the  grena- 
dier, there  will  be  four  indifferent  models  of  a 
cutter,  which  chase  each  other  round  and  round 
with  ceaseless  energy.  Yet  the  Clematis  seems  to 
like  it  well  enough,  taking  both  cutters  and  war- 
rior in  good  part.  With  equal  cheertalness  it 
will  grow  over  the  top  of  a  wall,  on  the  roof  of  a 
washhouse,  or  even  shade  the  lid  of  a  black  water- 
butt. 

Our  London  Pride  and  Sweet  William, 
too,  will  grow  almost  anywhere.  The  London 
Pride  may  be  seen  forming  a  straggling  border, 
whence  it  looks  up  cheerfully  at  the  House  Leek 
perched  upon  the  wall.  The  old  pink  Sweet  Wil- 
liam also  will  manage  to  struggle  on  if  carefully 
guarded  from  cats  and  watered  with  due  attention 
and  regularity.  Without  these  attentions  the 
smoke  will  be  too  much  for  it,  and  every  year  it 
gets  paler  and  paler  in  colour,  until  at  last  the 
crown  of  blossom  is  no  richer  in  tone  than  the 
cheap  and  familiar  Virginian  Stock.  For  all  this 
the  Sweet  William  still  remains  a  London  favou. 
rite.  There  is  a  touching  savour  of  quaintness  in 
its  very   name  that  calls   up   memories  of    old 
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farm  gardens,  where  the  scent  o£  the  Sweet  Brier 
mingles  with  that  of  the  Kose,  and  Foxglove,  and 
rhlox,  and  jasper  Larkspur  show  their  heads 
amidst  Currant  bushes  and  Raspberry  canes.  'I  he 
mechanic's  wife,  busy  with  the  Saturday's  mar- 
keting, and  for  a  moment  casting  her  eyes  over 
the  costermongei'd  shallow  of  flowers,  always 
loo'ts  kindly  at  the  Sweet  William,   and,  letting 


have  quite  a  passion  for  inhaling  the  curious  and 
far  from  altogether  pleasant  odour  that  it  throws 
off.  Bat  the  Southernwood  will  grow  almost  any- 
where, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  purple 
Flags,  which  will  flourish  even  in  indifferent  air. 
So  much  for  the  back  yards.  But  the  Londoner 
is  not  always  dependent  on  the  well-like  patch 
of  ground  behind  his  tenement.     On  many 


Flowering  and  fndtinj  branches  of  C.  nis  SiUquastritm.    Detached  jlower  and  seed-pod  natural  size. 


Pansy  stare  at  their  proud  proprietor.  Yet  the 
rooftop  is  not  the  garden  proper  after  all,  fo  let 
us  descend  there  once  more.  And  now,  for  it  is 
a  true  London  flower,  let  us  glance  at  the  Lilac. 
True,  its  bunches  of  blossom  form  but  a  poor 
show.  Yet  the  Cockney  loves  the  Lilac,  and  will 
never  banish  it  from  his  few  feet  of  earth.  Scant 
and  pale  are  its  flowers;  yet  they  are  flowers  all 
the  same,  and  by  a  great  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion some  idea,  at  least,  of  a  scent  can  be  dis- 
covered. So  is  it,  too,  with  the  Laburnum  ;  we 
are  only  half  a  mile  from  the  Bank,  yet  it  blooms 
nevertheless.  It  blooms  with  thin,  cheese-coloured 
flowers  :  its  branches  are  as  black  as  soot ;  its  leaves 
are  like  boiled  greens ;  but  still  it  does  bloom,  and 
so  should  be  respected.  Even  now,  too,  the 
Russian  Currant  will  strive  to  do  something,  al- 
though the  blacks  from  near-by  chimneys  throw  a 
.sable  pall  on  all  around.  In  the  City  air  the  tiny 
Virginian  Stock  still  lives  ;  so,  too,  does  the  Thrift 
and  Candytuft  -good  old  plants  that  almost  seem 
to  be  a  part  of  England's  history,  so  much  are 
they  a  part  of  its  unwritten  poetry.  London,  then, 
apart  from  its  private  squares  and  public  gardens, 
is  not  without  its  flowers  that  will  still  blossom 
even  in  the  dingiest  street,  court,  or  alley. — 
Standard, 


TREES  AND  Shrubs. 


h3r  affection  get  the  better  of  h;r  iudgment,  buys 
a  penny  root  for  the  back  yai  d.  To  mike  a  show 
the  orange  Lily  can  be  dependei  on,  and  is  to  be 
found  in  many  gardens  in  Kingsland,  Dalston, 
Lambeth,  and  Vauxhall.  It  may  be  enclosed  in 
acres  of  bricks  and  martar,  but  it  flourishes  after 
a  fashion. 


THE  GENUS  CERCI3. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  few  genera  hardy  enough 
to  represent  in  shrubberies  and  pleasure  grounds 
in  this  country  the  large  and  essentially  tropical 
sub-order  Ciesalpinije  of  the  enormous  family  Legu- 
minoste.  Four  species  are  known,  all  of  which  are 
in  cultivation.  None,  with  the  exception  cf  the 
common  European  species,  are  by  any  means  fre- 
quently met  with ;  the  difliculty  experienced  in 
piopagating  them  may  probably  account  to  a  great 
extent  for  their  rarity.  It  is  somewhat  strange, 
however,  that  so  strikingly  distinct  and  handsome 
a  shrub  as  C.  Siliquastrum  itself  should  have  been 
so  much  neglected,  and,  indeed,  nearly  forgotten, 
by  the  great  majority  of  planters.  Perhaps  the 
put)lication  of  details  of  remarkable  specimens  of 
this  fine  old  flowering  tree  may  call  the  attention 
of  tree  lovers  to  its  merits,  and  so  insure  its 
being  again  taken  into  public  favour.     If  those 


A  London  roof-top  there  is  a  tiny  garden 
treated  trimly  enough  to  please  a  Chinese  man- 
darin. There,  in  a  freer  air,  where,  despite  the 
adjacent  chimney  stacks,  the  gardener  arranges 
his  boxes  filled  with  earth.  In  these  the  Sweet  : 
Pea  and  the  Canary  Flower  are  fondly  reared. 
Oddly  enough,  too,  on  this  lofty  perch  the  violet- 

Of  creeping  flowers,  the  Periwinkle  Is  still 
one  of  the  faithful.  It  is  still  the  joy  and  pride 
oE  the  London  householder  who  can  boast  a  yard 
of  12  feet  or  16  feet  square.  It  is  always  to  be 
found  on  those  little  ornamental  cairns  which  the 
Cockney  gardener  loves  so  well — a  small  heap  of 
crocks,  burrs,  bits  of  coloured  glass,  the  whole 
surmounted  by  a  dilapidated  bust  of  some  cele- 
brity. Set  in  the  crannies  is  the  Periwinkle, 
and  there  when  well  watered  and  undisturbed  it 
flourishes  and  puts  forth  its  starry  blue  blossoms  in 
spite  of  smoke-laden  air.  A  rival  to  the  Periwinkle 
is  the  golden  Stonecrop,  a  thorough-going  old 
London  flower  that  resists  the  spell  of  the  builder 
and  the  factory.  It,  too,  has  a  place  on  the  artis- 
tic cairn.  It  is  also  occasionally  planted  on  the 
roof  of  the  humble  rabbit-hutch  in  which  the  poor 
feeble  Lettuce-nibblers  have  but  little  more  air 
than  they  would  find  in  a  kitchen  oven.  A  work- 
man's London  garden,  with  its  rabbit-hutch, 
pigeon-house  slung  on  wall,  tiny  fowl-run,  flower 
cairn,  and  Clematis- covered  summer-house  is  a 
treasure  for  a  man  to  be  proud  of. 

Window  gardening,  too,  comes  ii  f  ^r  its  share 
of  attention.  Outside  many  a  window  in  tbe 
Graj'd  Inn  Road  district  can  be  seen  a  miniature 
fence  and  five-bar  gate,  or  else  a  model  of  a 
brick  wall,  with  a  tiny  lamp-post  at  each  end. 

Behind  these  shelters  is  a  show  of  flowers.     Years  Foliage,  flotcers,  and  seed-pcds  of  Cercis  canadensis.    Detached  floioer  natural  size. 

ago  the  Polyanthus  and  the  claret-edged  AuricuU 
were  plentiful,  but  now  they  are  supplanted  by  the 
Fuchsia  and  Geranium.  The  Auricula,  too,  had,  flowered  Tobacco  and  the  great  Indian  Maize  can  I  whi  possessed  large  specimens  growing  in  dif- 
and  has,  the  merit  of  being  a  cheap  flower  that  be  seen  growing  side  by  side,  and  here  pink  '  ft  rent  parts  of  the  country  would  send  mea- 
the  costermonger  seldom  leaves  absent  from  his  i  Balsams  and  somewhat  pallid  double  Stocks  thrive  surements,  together  with  information  as  to  soil, 
barrow.  If  not  a  flower  proper,  the  Southernwood,  ''  above  the  turmoil  of  the  streets.  The  Nasturtium. '  position,  age  of  tree,  &c.,  to  the  editor  of  The 
or  Old  Man,  can  still  boast  an  e.tistence  ever:  in  the  too,  with  more  breathing  room,  comes  out  in  good  Garden,  valuable  data  would  be  available  for 
closest  quarters.     Honest   London   folk   seem  to  I  strong  colour,  and  at  times  the  yellow  and  violet  [  general  instruction  and  guidance. 
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Cercis  Siliquastrum  *  (the  Red  Bad,  or 
Judas  Tree).— The  aooompanying  figures  render 
unnecessary  any  lengthy  description  of  the  botani. 
cal  characteristics  of  this  species.  The  purplish 
pinli  flowers  are  produced  in  great  profusion  on 
the  twigs  and  branches,  and  even  spring  from  the 
trunk  itself,  beginning  to  open  before  the  bluish 
green  kidney-shaped  glabrous  leaves  unfold.  As, 
however,  the  flowering  season  lasts  some  time — it 
commences  the  latter  end  of  April  or  beginning 
of  May — the  young  leaves  have  attained  some  size 
before  the  blossoms  have  all  vanished.  These  are 
succeeded  by  thin  flat  pods,  which  are  often  a  deep 
red-brown  colour,  and  impart  an  especially  con- 
spicuous appearance  to  the  tree  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen  in  autumn.  Under  favourable  condi- 
tions under  cultivation  it  will  attain  a  height  of 
30  feet  or  more,  and  old  trees  often  assume  very 
picturesque  forms.  In  some  *'  Observations  on  .  . 
plants  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constanti- 
nople, seeds  of  which  were  collected  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  " 
in  1824,  the  Rev.  Robert  Walsh  tells  us  that  the 
Judas  Tree  is  common  along  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  sides  of  Mount  Libanus. 
"  It  is  very  beautiful  in  all  its  stages.  Very  early 
in  spring  flowers  of  a  bright  pale  red  burst 
out  before  any  leaf  appears,  not  only  from  every 
part  of  the  branches,  but  from  the  trunk,  piercing 
the  thick  strong  bark  down  to  the  root  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
called  Red  Bud.  These  buds  are  gathered  and 
used  with  other  raw  vegetables  by  the  Greeks  and 
Turks  in  salads,  to  which  they  give  an  agreeable 
colour  and  taste.  As  it  is  a  very  beautiful  tree  in 
all  its  stages,  it  is  everywhere  planted,  and  in 
spring  gives  a  ruddy  hue  to  the  shores  of  the  Bos- 
phorus. It  is  hardy  and  bears  well  the  winter  of 
this  climate,  which,  so  near  the  Black  Sea,  is  some- 
times very  severe.*' 

The  Judas  Tree  was  cultivated  by  Gerard  in  this 
country  in  1596,  and  that  author,  wishing  to  cor- 
rect the  then  popular  belief  that  it  was  an  Elder 
on   which   the   arch-traitor  hanged  himself,  de- 
clared that  such  was  not  the  case,  and  gave  Cercis 
as  the  one  "  whereon  Judas  did  hange  himself e." 
Neither  legend   is   worth  the  trouble  of    sifting 
Some  of  the  botanical  publications  of  about  300 
years  ago  contain  more  or  less  roughly  executed 
drawings  of  the  Judas  Tree,  and,  in  addition,  like 
the  "  Herbario  Nuovo,"  a  folio  volume  by  Castor 
Durante,  published   at    Rome   in   1585,  represent 
the  figure  of  Judas  suspended  from  the  branches. 
The  following  account  by  the  late  Mr.  George 
Berry  of  a  fine  old  specimen  is  copied  from  The 
Garden,  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  IBS  ;     "  Permit  rae  to  state 
some  particulars  of  the  oldest  and  largest  Judas 
Tree  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  probably  the 
largest  in  England.     It  is  growing  at  Bath,  on  the 
premises  of  an   ancient  chapel,  called  St.  Mary 
Magdalene.     This  remarkable  tree  I  should  guess 
to  be  not  less  than  800  years  old  (the  chapel  dates 
several  centuries  back).  It  was  probably  planted,  in 
the  first  place,  as  a  wall  plant  against  the  gable 
end  of  the  chapel,  for  the  base  of  its  trunk  is  close 
to  the  wall ;    the    stem    and    head    have    been 
gradually  drawn  away  from  the  building,  and  are 
now  in  a  leaning  position,  being  supported  by  one 
of  the  arms  resting  on  the  boundary  wall  adjoin- 
ing the  street.     The  stem  girths  C  feet  1  inch  at 
half-way  up  to  the  crown  ;  at  10  feet  up  its  head 
had  evidently  been  cut  off  some  years  ago  in  a 
rough    and    unworkmanlike    fashion.      Notwith- 
standing the  mutilation,  however,  three  or  four 
upright  branches  have  shot  out  of  the  crown,  and 
are  now  from  12  feet  to  15  feet  high.     This  speci- 
men, although  so  old,  still  forms  an  attractive 
object  every  spring  when  covered  with  its  little 
clusters  of  Pea-shaped,  gay-coloured  flowers."    To 
Mr.   Bowell,  gardener  to    Lady  Parker,  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  measurements  of  some  fine  trees 
in  the  gardens  at  Stawell  House,  Richmond.     Mr. 
Bowell  could  not,  unfortunately,  ascertain  the  age 
of  these,  but  the  largest  is  31  feet  high,  the  stem 


is  6  feet,  and  girths  51  inches  at  1  foot  from  the 
ground,  the  circumference  continuing  about  the 
same  up  to  where  the  branches  are  given  off.  An- 
other tree  is  24  feet  high  with  a  stem  about  the 
same  in  height  and  girth  as  that  just  mentioned. 
The  wood  of  the  Judas  Tree  is  very  hard,  and  is 
variously  marked  with  black,  green,  and  yellow  on 
a  grey  ground  ;  it  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish. 
In  a  wild  state  C  Siliquastrum  is  found  through- 
out Southern  Europe,  the  Levant,  to  Afghanis- 
tan. It  prefers  a  rich,  deep,  free,  sandy  soil,  and 
only  attains  a  large  size  in  somewhat  sheltered 
situations. 

The  following  varieties  are  the  only  ones  worth 
mentioning :  Var.  alba :  This  only  differs  from 
the  type  in  having  white  flowers  ;  it  is  rare  in  cul- 
tivation. Var.  carnea  :  The  flowers  of  this  variety 
are  flesh-coloured,  otherwise  it  agrees  with  the 
common  red-flowered  form.  Var.  variegata ;  The 
foliage  of  this  is  variously  splashed  and  marked 
with  creamy  white;  the  variegation,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  be  of  _a  very  constant  cha- 
racter. 

Cercis  canadensis.*  —  The  same  English 
names  are  given  to  this  New  World  species  that 
belong  to  the  European  one,  viz.,  Judas  Tree  and 
Red  Bod.  In  a  wild  state  this  rarely  attains 
more  than  30  feet  in  height,  and  is  found  in  rich 
soil  from  New  York,  south  to  Florida  and  west  to 
Minnesota,  Wyoming,  Louisiana,  and  the  Indian 
territory.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  C. 
Siliquastrum  by  its  heart-shaped,  acuminate 
leaves,  which  are  hairy  in  the  axils  of  the  veins 
beneath  and  by  the  longer-stalked  smaller  pale 
rose-coloured  flowers.  An  American  writer  says 
this  makes  "a  pleasing  object  in  early  spring, 
before  any  of  the  forest  trees  have  put  forth  their 
leaves.  It  never  rises  in  the  best  soil  to  any  con- 
siderable elevation,  but  when  growing  singly  its 
branches  extend  horizontally  to  a  great  extent  in 
proportion  to  its  height.  The  flowers  generally 
appear  by  April  12,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  great 
number  of  pods  borne  on  short  peduncles,  and  the 
tree  becomes  clothed  towards  the  1st  of  May  with 
large  heart-shaped  leaves  of  a  rich  dark  green." 
In  some  parts  of  the  continent,  where  the  winters 
are  found  to  be  too  severe  for  C.  Siliquastrum, 
this  succeeds,  so  it  seems  worth  while  to  plant  it 
in  preference  to  that  in  the  north  of  England,  &c., 
where  the  protection  of  a  wall  is  sometimes 
needed  to  secure  the  well-being  of  the  South 
European  species. 

Ceecis  occidentahs  t  principally  differs  from 
the  last-named  species  in  its  obtuse  subreniform 
leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Pacific  coast,  being 
found  in  California,  Mount  Shasta,  and  Mendocino 
County,  southward  along  the  foothills  of  the 
Sierras  to  San  Diego,  but  always  as  a  shrub, 
forming  thickets,  and  never  becoming  a  tree. 

Cercis  chinensis.J — This  species  was  intro- 
duced by  Siebold  from  Japan  many  years  ago.  It 
is,  however,  not  considered  to  be  a  true  native  of 
that  country,  as  it  has  never  been  seen  anywhere 
except  in  gardens ;  about  the  temples  it  is  very 
generally  planted.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  to  Japan  from  China,  where  it  has 
been  met  with  in  a  wild  state.  In  Belgium  it  has 
proved  thoroughly  hardy  and  in  this  country  it 
seems  to  grow  as  freely  as  the  common  Judas  Tree. 
The  foliage  is  cordate,  acuminate,  glabrous,  and 
measures  from  4i  in.  to  6  in.  in  length  by  4  in.  to 
5  in.  in  width.  The  flowers,  purplish  in  colour, 
are  thickly  clustered,  and  are  nearly  the  same  size 
as  those  of  the  common  European  Judas  Tree. 
Geoeqe  Nicholson. 
Royal  Gardens,  Kem. 


FRUIT  TREES  IN  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

There  are  few  more  beautiful  objects  just  now 
than  fruit  trees,  yet,  strange  to  say,  they  are,  as 
a  rule,  banished  from  the  ornamental  parts  of  our 
gardens  ;  even  the  orchard  on  Grass,  frequently 
the  most  enjoyable  spot  in  the  domain,  is  hidden 
by  some  screen  from  the  best  portion  of  the 
grounds,  as  if  any  tree  that  produced  useful  fruit 
must  necessarily  be  objectionable.  Nevertheless, 
varieties  of  the  same  family  that  do  not  produce 
fruit,  such  as  Almonds,  Crabs,  double-flowered 
Peaclies,  &c  ,  are  placed  high  in  the  list  of  flower- 
ing trees  and  shrubs  for  lawns  and  shrubberies, 
though  not  a  whit  more  ornamental  than  fruit 
trees  in  flower,  to  say  nothing  of  their  beautiful 
fruits.  Occasionally  one  comes  across  some  fine 
old  specimen  that  has  been  left  where  an  old 
orchard  has  once  stood,  or  where  some  seedling 
Cherry,  Apple,  or  Pear  has  been  allowed  to  grow 
to  maturity  ;  but  what  I  refer  to  is  trees  allowed 
to  grow  at  will,  as  some  large  unpruned  orchard 
trees  do  in  Kent,  or  cider  trees  in  Devon  or 
Somerset :  if  shorn  or  trained  into  shape,  beauty 
of  form  becomes  lost.  Then  there  is  the  highly 
ornamental  foliage  of  the  Fig  and  the  Mulberry, 
which,  when  allowed  to  grow  into  large 
spreading  trees,  are  able  to  hold  their  own  with 
any  of  the  orthodox  subjects  employed  in  the 
decoration  of  dressed  grounds.  In  this  locality 
the  Fig  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  trees  we 
have,  its  foliage  withstanding  rough  gales  better 
than  almost  that  of  any  other  tree,  wliile  the 
crops  of  fine  fruits  which  it  produces  as  a  standard 
is  surprising  when  compared  with  the  produce  of 
trees  on  walls.  The  Mulberry,  too,  when  allowed 
plenty  of  space  to  form  a  large  tree,  spreads  out 
broad  and  high,  and  the  outer  branches  droop 
down  in  a  most  graceful  manner.  There  is  no 
better  method  of  growing  Mulberries  than  having 
them  on  the  Grass  and  allowing  the  fruit  to  drop 
naturally.  As  an  ornamental  tree  in  parks  and 
pleasure  grounds,  the  Mulberry  is  surpassed  by 
but  few.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  orchard  is  the 
proper  place  for  fruit-bearing  trees,  and  so  it  is  if 
all  could  have  orchards  on  Grass;  but  why  those 
who  only  have  a  limited  area  should  grow  useless 
cumberers  of  the  soil  on  their  lawns  not  in  any 
respect  more  ornamental  than  fruit  trees  passes 
one's  comprehension.  Where  all  are  so  lovely  it 
would  be  diflicult  to  select  the  most  beautiful. 
The  drooping  branches  of  the  culinary  sorts  of 
Cherries,  such  as  the  Kentish  and  Morello,  are 
very  graceful,  and  scarcely  less  so  are  the  large- 
flowered  Apples,  such  as  Hambledon  Deux  Ans. 
In  fact,  it  is  to  its  fruit  trees  that  Kent  owes  the 
title  of  "  the  garden  of  England,"  and  I  feel  sure 
that  any  who  may  be  induced  to  plant  on  their 
lawns  and  in  their  shrubberies  fruit  trees  as  orna- 
mental subjects  will  be  well  satisfied  with  the 
results.  James  Groom. 

Gosjiort,  Hants. 


'  CKRCI3  SiLIQUASTRnM,  Linnieua.  "  Species  Plantarum," 
ed.  I.,  374  ;  Sibthorp,  "  Flora  Grajca,"  t.  367  ;  Loudou,  "  Ar- 
boretum et  Fruticetum  Britaunicum,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  657  ; 
Loudon,  '•  Bncyclopiedia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,"  p.  257  : 
Koch,  "  Dendrologie, "  erst,  theil,  s.  12. 


*  Cercis  canadensis,  Linntcua,  "Species  Plantarum," 
ed.  i.,  p.  374  :  Loudon,  "  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britan- 
nicum,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  659  ;  Loudon,  "  Encyclopredia  of  Trees 
and  shrubs,"  p.  258  ;  Gray,  '■  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the 
Northern  United  States,"  ed.  v.,  p.  144 ;  Koch,  "Dendro- 
logie," erst,  theil,  s.  14. 

t  Cercis  occidentalis.  Torrey  :  Gray  in  "  Plantrc  Lind- 
heimerianre."  177  (excluding  variety);  Torrey  and  Gray, 
"  Pacific  Railway  Report,"  ii  ,  163 ;  Brewer  and  Watson, 
"  Botany  of  California,"  i.,  160.  C.  CAIITORNICA,  Torrey; 
Bentham,  "  Plants  Hartwegiana;,"  361. 

t  CaRCis  CHlNENSia,  Bunge  ;  Koch,  "  Dendrologie,' ' 
erst,  theil  s.  14  ;  C.  japonica,  Siebold  in  "  Flore  des 
Serres,"  vilL,  tab.  849. 


Propagating   double    Bouvardiae.  — 

When  the  double  white  Bouvardia  Alfred  Neuner 
was  first  sent  out,  a  good  deal  of  correspondence 
ensued  relative  to  its  propagation,  the  view  main- 
tained by  some  being  that  cuttings  of  the  leading 
shoots  only  produced  double  flowers,  while  those 
taken  from  the  side  branches  reverted  to  the 
single  form.  That  this  Bouvardia  did,  especially 
during  the  first  season,  produce  a  good  many 
single  flowers  is  well  known  ;  but  I  could  find  no 
difference  in  this  respect  between  those  struck 
from  the  principal  shoots  and  those  struck  from 
the  side  ones.  The  double-flowered  variety  having 
originated  as  a  sport  from  the  single  kind,  there 
was  probably  during  its  earlier  stages  a  tendency 
to  revert  to  the  original  form  ;  but  as  time  wore 
on  and  the  double  character  got  better  fixed,  cases 
of  reversion  became  rarer.  During  last  season, 
out  of  some  thousands  which  I  propagated  there 
were  but  very  few  that  produced  single  flowers, 
while  before  that  the  number  was  much  greater, 
though,  as  just  stated,  I  could  find  no  difference 
in  that  respect  amongst  cuttings  taken  from  any 
part  of  the  plant  except  the  roots;  some  few 
hundreds  propagated  by  means  of  root  cattings 
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turned  out  to  be  at  least  one-half  single.  I  have 
not,  however,  propagated  any  by  this  latter  method 
since  the  first  season  ;  therefore  I  cannot  say 
whether  the  result  would  be  the  same  now  that 
the  double-flowered  character  seems  to  be  more 
thoroughly  fixed  than  at  that  time. — Alpha. 

Auouba  berries. — These  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  common  Holly,  and  give  this  useful 
Evergreen  a  gay  appearance.  .It  should  be  planted 
in  mixed  shrubberies,  or  in  beds  in  the  American 
garden.  In  order  to  secure  a  crop  of  berries 
male  plants  must  be  planted  amongst  the  females, 
or  rather  on  the  windward  side  of  them,  in  order 
that  the  breeze  may  distribute  the  pollen.  At  Otter- 
shaw  Park  are  some  Aucnbas  perfectly  laden  just 
now  with  extra  large-sized  berries,  and  they  have 
borne  equally  heavy  crops  for  several  years  past. 
At  the  same  place  may  also  be  noticed  some  fine 
healthy  plants  of  Andromeda  floribunda  covered 
with     beautiful     waxy    white    blossoms. — Wm. 

ClU'.ISTISON. 

Evergreen  shrubs  — "  Oxon "  will  find  the 
following  evergreen  shrubs  well  worth  adding  to 
his  collection,  viz. :  Eugenia  apiculata,  a  plant 
■which  bears  Myrtle-like  blossoms,  that  last  from 
July  to  October,  and  are  succeeded  by  glossy 
black  berries  ;  it  is  quite  hardy,  but  requires  sun- 
shine. Desfontainea  spinosa,  a  Holly-leaved  shrub, 
with  showy  red  and  yellow  flowers.  Mitraria  coc- 
cinea,  with  scarlet  flowers.  Phygelius  capensis, 
with  dark  red  flowers,  suitable  for  a  wall.  Abelia 
floribunda,  crimson.  Veronica  Hulkeana,  pale 
lilac.  Billardiera  longiflora,  a  small  plant,  with 
beautiful  blue  berries. — C.  La  Touch  e,  Clyde, 
Jioad,  DuhUn. 

Flowering  shrubs. — The  list  furnished  by 
*'  Oxon  "'  (p.  :J04)  is  a  very  interesting  one.  It  con- 
tains, however,  many  plants  which  are  not  usually 
catalogued  under  the  heading  of  flowering  shrubs, 
since  their  blooms  are  either  green  or  very  incon- 
spicuous. As  he  admits  into  it  Aucuba  and  Bam- 
boo, he  would  do  well  to  add  to  his  list  Skimmia 
oblata  and  Griselinia  littoralis.  I  wonder  he  has 
not  included  Gaultheriaprocumbens  and  G.  Shallon, 
Menziesia  polyphylla,  Ericas  in  variety,  and  other 
members  of  the  great  Heaih  tribe.  His  numbers 
of  species  of  the  genera  Rubus,  Berberis,  Spiriea, 
and  Robinia  might,  I  think,  be  added  to  consider- 
ably if  he  were  to  look  through  the  Coombe  Wood 
Nursery  grounds  or  any  other  good  collection.  I 
do  not  find  in  his  list  Choisya  ternata,  Pittosporum 
Tobira,  Bscallonia  rubra,  or  any  of  the  numerous 
species  of  Pernettya  ;  but  I  notice  that  Calycan- 
thus  prffi30x  and  Chimonanthus  fragrans  are  both 
entered  as  if  they  were  different  plants. — W.  T., 
loTihridge. 

I    would    add    the    following   shrubs   to 

"  Oxon's  "  list  (p.  30i),  viz ,  Amelanchier  botry- 
apium,  Andromeda  japonica,  Choisya  ternata, 
Desmodium  penduliflorum,  Escallonia  Philippiana, 
Hamamelis  arborea.  Heaths  in  variety,  Kerria 
japonica  and  its  varieties.  Ledum  palustre  and 
thymifolium,  Me'pilus  grandiflora,  Olearia  Haasti, 
Rubus  specfabilis,  pink  and  white  double- 
flowered  varieties  of  Rubus  fruticosus,  Skimmia 
oblata,  Spirsea  Lindleyana,  Ulex  europsa  fl.-pl. 
and  hispanica,  Zenobia  speciosa  pulverulenta,  and 
Solanum  crispum. — Alpha. 


SHORT  NOTBS.— TREES  AND  SHRUSS. 


Kitchen   Garden. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  SCRAPERS. 
In  all  gardens  in  which  order  and  cleanliness  are 
observed  scrapers  must  be  constantly  in  use.  They 
are  rarely  required  in  pleasure  grounds,  but  they 
are  quite  indispensable  in  the  kitchen  garden,  as 
in  this  department  the  soil  is  constantly  clinging 
to  the  workmen's  feet,  and  if  not  scraped  off  before 
going  elsewhere  gravel  and  other  clean  pathways 
are  soon  blemished.  Spades  and  forks  form  good 
scrapers,  but  there  is  much  work  to  be  done 
amongst  vegetable  crops  in  which  no  digging  or 
forking  is  required,  and  yet  the  feet  should  be 
cleaned  before  coming  on  to  the  walks.  In  some 
kitchen  gardens  fcrapers  are  fixed  in  one  or  more 
corners  of  the  large  quarters ;  therefore,  anyone 
workinginthe  centre  of  such  pieces  of  groundhas  to 
walk  to  the  scraper  before  the  feet  can  be  cleaned, 
and  this  journey,  especially  when  the  soil 
is    soft    and    sticky,    is    by   no    means   a  com- 


Berberla  stenophylla.— This  is  a  haodsome  plant 
whether  Liden  witli  fruit  in  autumn  or  clothed  with  golden 
blossoms  in  spring  ;  unfortunately  the  fruiting  seems  to  be 
the  exception,  as,  in  general,  fertilisation  does  not  seem  to 
take  place  very  readily,  though  in  some  instances  the 
berries  are  borne  in  great  profusion.— Alpha. 

Evergreen  hedges  for  sea  coasts.— At  the  Decem- 
ber meeting  of  the  .Massnelmsetts  Horticultural  Society, 
Sir.  Edward  Hersey  remarked  that  nothing  in  the  way  of 
evergreen  hedges  stands  the  salt  atmosphere  and  keen  sea 
breezes  better  than  the  Ked  Cedar. 

Variegated  Elder.— In  the  public  gardens  at  Brussels 
this  and  the  golden-leaved  variety  are  used  with  the 
happiest  ellect  on  the  miirgius  of  thrubbeiies.  i'qually  in- 
teresting,  too.  are  some  fine  specimensof  avariegated  form 
of  Acer  platanoides,  known  in  Belgian  and  German  gardens 
as  A.  platanoides  Leopold!—  Lonis  Krofatsch,  Laxeiiburg, 


CELERY  TRENCHES. 

These  are  of  different  sorts  and  sizes.  Some  cult'- 
vators  like  wide  trenches,  others  narrow  ones. 
Some  make  them  deep,  others  shallow.  Wide 
trenches  are  the  most  economical,  so  far  as  labour 
and  land  are  concerned,  as  having  half-a-dozen 
rows  or  more  in  one  trench  is  a  wholesale  way  of 
growing  Celery, but  I  have  always  found  the  best 
Celery  to  be  produced  in  single,  or  not  more  than 
a  two-rowed  trench.  When  grown  in  single  rows 
it  can  be  earthed  up  to  perfection,  a  great  point  in 
its  favour.  For  salading  especially,  quality  stands 
above  everything,  and  the  mode  of  culture  which 
will  secure  this  in  the  greatest  degree  is  the  one  to 
follow  ;  therefore,  I  advocate  its  growth  in  single 
rows,  or  at  most  in  double  rows.  In  making  the 
trenches  for  single  rows,  they  should  be  about  1.5 
inches  in  width,  and  a  space  of  18  inches  should  be 
left  between  each  trench.  In  two-rowed  trenches 
tlie  space  must  be  increased  a  little ;  for  these 
we  make  the  trenches  from  20  inches  to  2  feet 
wide,  leaving  about  the  same  width  between  them. 
In  making  them  wider  still,  6  inches  should  be 
allowed  for  every  additional  row,  and  they  may  go 
on  until  they  are  4  feet,  .5  feet,  or  6  feet  wide. 
The  depth  varies  sometimes,  but  9  inches  is  deep 
enough  to  meet  all  requirements.  We  have  had 
them  less  and  more,  but  gained  nothing  either  one 
way  or  the  other.  In  some  cases  they  are  not 
thrown  up  until  the  plants  are  ready  for  putting 
into  them,  but  we  always  make  ours  early  in  April, 
and  this  gives  us  plenty  of  time  to  take  a  crop  of 
Turnips,  Spinach,  or  Lettuce  oS.  the  tops  of  the 
ridges  before  the  Celery  requires  to  be  earthed  up. 
The  ridges  should  be  put  up  straight  and  firm 
enough  to  stand  until  broken  down  for  earthing  up 
the  Celery,  but  more  work  than  this  need  never 
be  bestowed  on  them.  J,  MuiR. 
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fortable  one.  For  this  reason  fixed  scrapers 
are  objectionable,  and  I  would  like  to  offer  a  sub- 
stitute for  them.  In  the  accompany  illustration  we 
have  a  scraper  which  has  taken  it  place  amongst 
the  tools  here  for  some  years  past  and  it  answers 
all  purposes  for  which  it  is  needed  admirably. 
As  will  be  seen,  its  bottom  part  is  like  that  of  any 
■ordinary  scraper,  but  one  side  of  the  iron  is  made 
with  a  prong  or  socket  into  which  a  wooden  handle 
is  inserted.  This  handle  may  be  4  feet  or  5  feet 
in  length  and  about  the  same  thickness  as  a  hoe  or 
rake  handle.  Instead  of  having  scrapers  of  this 
kind  fixed,  they  are  taken  into  the  tool  shed  along 
with  other  implements,  and  whenever  anything 
is  being  done  on  the  soil  likely  to  make  the  feet 
muddy,  one  or  more  of  these  scrapers  are  taken  out 
and  used  as  required.  We  have  half  a  dozen  or 
more  of  them  and  find  them  most  useful  and  con- 
venient. A  movable  scraper  without  a  handle  is 
always  liable  to  get  overlooked,  and  when  dirty 
many  workmen  would  rather  break  a  commandment 
than  lift  it  and  take  it  where  it  is  wanted ;  when, 
however,  its  presence  is  made  conspicuous  by  the 
upstanding  handle,  and  when  it  can  be  readily 
shifted  by  means  of  this  appendage,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  making  it  a  companion  to  the  rake, 
hoe,  or  vegetable  basket.  J .  MuiK. 

Margam. 

6168.— Mice  u.  Peas  and  Beans —Mice  may  be  kept 
from  Peas  and  Beans  as  follows  :  Chop  up  Whins  (Horse) 
in  small  lengths,  say  an  inch,  and  put  them  on  the  top  of 
the  Peai  ^nd  Beans  when  town,  then  civer  all  with  the 
soil.  If  Whins  cannot  be  got,  use  Thorns  or  Gooseberry 
prunings,  or  Brambles  chopped  up  in  the  same  way.  Red 
lead  is  often  used  for  the  same  purpose.  As  to  traps,  the 
figure  4  is  as  good  as  any.— Y.  B.  Watson,  Sella  Park. 


TOMATOES  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 
Everyone  now  knows  that  Tomatoes  can  easily 
be  produced  in  almost  any  kind  of  glass  structure, 
but  few  seem  to  succeed  with  them  in  the  open 
air.  "It  is  useless  trying  them  out  of  doors; 
they  will  not  do  ; "  is  the  general  expression. 
But  have  they  really  been  tried  properly  ?  I  think 
not,  or  I  am  sure  the  verdict  would  be  different. 
I  could  name  scores  of  gardens  in  districts  as 
genial  as  this  one,  and  here  we  get  large  quan- 
tities of  fine  Tomatoes  from  our  open-air  plants 
every  autumn.  Had  the  plants  been  allowed  their 
own  way,  perhaps  we  would  never  have  seen  a 
fruit,  and  certainly  not  a  ripe  one ;  but  this  they 
do  not  have,  or  they  would  develop  nothing  but 
quantities  of  stems  and  leaves.  This  is  what  all 
Tomato  plants  are  most  inclined  to  do,  and, 
if  not  well  attended  to,  they  soon  run  wild, 
and  the  fruits  are  few  and  far  between. 
Some  years  ago  many  fruit  ripened  on  plants 
growing  in  the  open  border ;  they  were  trained  to 
stakes  like  Raspberries  and  kept  very  closely 
pinched  in,  but  the  crops  are  heavier  on  plants 
trained  on  walls  facing  the  south  or  east.  From 
tliese  latter  we  have  in  exceptionally  favourable 
seasons  cut  ripe  fruit  in  July,  and  in  all  cases  in 
August,  and  throughout  September  and  October 
they  are  abundant.  When  properly  managed  they 
are  far  more  prolific  in  the  open  air  than  under 
glass.  They  begin  to  bloom  and  fruit  almost  at 
the  ground,  and  the  stems  throw  out  bunches  of 
flowers  every  few  inches  and  yield  very  fine  crops. 
On  some  of  our  clusters  we  have  counted  as  many 
as  twenty,  and  where  they  were  thinned  out  to 
single  fruits  some  have  weighed  14  ounces  each. 
The  flavour,  too,  of  those  grown  and  ripened 
during  the  harvest  time  is  much  superior  to  that 
of  those  ripened  under  glass,  especially  in  a  close 
atmosphere.  In  short,  open-air  Tomatoes  are  so 
good  and  easily  produced,  that  I  would  advise  all 
who  have  a  wall  with  any  vacant  spots  on  it  to  fill 
them  up  with  this  esculent.  During  May  is  the 
best  time  to  plant.  They  may  be  grown  and 
hardened  off  along  with  the  bedding  Pelargoniums 
andbe  planted outatthesametime.  Manywhoknow 
them  to  be  gross  feeders  think  they  are  doing  right 
in  giving  them  a  rich  mixture  to  root  into ;  but 
that  is  a  mistake.    True,  they  will  grow  enor- 
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mously  in  rich  soil,  but  enormous  growth  is  not 
■wanted  ;  quite  the  contrary.  The  harder  and 
dwarfer  the  shoots  are  the  better.  When  grown 
in  poor  soil  Ihey  flower  profusely,  and  become 
most  prolific.  As  soon  as  plenty  of  fruits  have 
been  formed— as  form  they  undoubtedly  will  on 
all  plants  grown  in  nothing  but  pure  loam — supply 
them  with  copious  doses  of  strong  liquid  manure. 
Pick  off  all  young  shoots  as  they  form,  and  a 
heavy  crop  will  be  the  result.  Wherever  we  have 
a  bare  strip  on  any  part  of  our  walls  —and  these 
occur  often  between  trees— we  fork  in  a  few 
shovelfuls  of  chopped-up  turf,  and  in  this  plant 
Tomatoes.  Many  of  the  plants  are  pruned  in  to 
one  stem  only,  and  none  of  them  are  allowed  to 
have  more  than  two  ;  in  fact,  it  is  cordons  and  not 
bushes  on  which  we  depend  for  a  profitable  crop, 
and  this  is  what  all  should  try.  When  in  poor 
soil  they  do  not  make  side  shoots  rapidly,  bat 
they  should  be  looked  over  frequently  to  take 
these  off  and  to  nail  up  the  main  stem.  Of  va- 
rieties which  succeed  out  of-doors  we  may  make 
Bpecial  mention  of  the  Glamorgan,  Reading  Per- 
fection, and  Trentham  Fillbasket. 

Cambrian. 

Indoor  Garden. 

SHADING  PLANT  HOUSES. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  Mr.  Cornhill  has  said 
in  favour  of  lath  blinds  for  shading  plant  houses, 
I  cannot  agree  with  him  that  they  are  the  best 
that  can  be  used.  Oa  the  score  of  durability  I 
^ant  that  they  may  be  the  best,  but  whether 
fixed  to  the  roof  or  attached  to  rollers,  I  consider 
that  they  would  make  the  house  too  dark  for  the 
healthy  growth  of  the  plants.  According  to  my 
experience,  the  lighter  in  colour  and  texture  the 
shading  material  is,  the  better  for  the  purpose.  I 
can  understand  putting  glass  roofs  on  houses  to 
fecure  light,  but,  after  having  done  so.  I  cannot 
understand  covering  them  with  a  dark  material 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  shade,  whether  it  be 
put  on  as  movable  or  permanent  shading.  The 
value  of  a  light  material  is  demonstrated  by  the 
frequency  with  which  lime  or  whitening  is  em- 
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ployed  by  numbers  of  plant  growers.  I  do  not, 
however,  mean  to  say  that  such  shadings  are  pre- 
ferable to  all  others,  but  they  have  other  advan- 
tages besides  that  of  being  the  cheapest.  W^hen 
the  whitewash  is  laid  on  in  a  careful  manner,  it 
does  not  exclude  so  much  light  as  a  darker  mate- 
rial does ;  but  there  are  other  considerations 
to  be  studied  besides  the  character  of  the 
shading.  I  allude  principally  to  the  form 
and  style  of  house  to  be  dealt  with.  A  structure 
with  high  front  or  side  lights  will  bear  a  darker 


roof  shade  than  one  in  which  the  front  lights  are 
low,  because  the  high  front  or  side  lights  will 
admit  a  large  amount  of  light  that  will  be  diffused 
a  good  way  through  the  body  of  the  hou'e.  Then, 
again,  the  higher  the  house  the  less  shade  in  most 
oases  is  necessary.  Where  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  air  between  the  roof  and  the  plants  the  rays  of 
light  are  divested  of  some  of  their  force  by  having 
to  pass  through  it.  These  are  considerations  that 
should  influence  everyone  who  is  of  necessity 
obliged  to  resort  to  shading.  Another  point  of 
importance  is  to  study  the  requirements  of  the 
various  classes  of  plants  under  one's  care.  The 
capacity  of  different  plants  to  endure  the  influence 
of  sunshine  varies  a  good  deal ;  the  depth  of  shade 
so  necessary  for  Camellias  and  Ferns,  for  example, 
wonld  be  certain  destruction  to  Cape  Heaths  and 
many  other  hard-wooded  plants.  Even  in  the  case 
of  ornamental  foliaged  plants  the  cultivator  must 
be  prepared  to  exercise  observations  as  to  their 
capacity  to  endure  the  sun,  for  the  body  of  light 
required  to  successfully  bring  up  the  colours  on 
Crotons  would  seriously  injure  the  succulent 
leaves  of  Caladiums;  these  are  all  points  that  re- 
quire consideration  before  shndiog  is  provided. 
As  a  rule  we  shade  too  much.  We  shall  understand 
this  the  better  if  we  stop  for  a  moment  and  ju-t 
ask  ourselves  the  question.  How  many  plants  do  we 
cultivate  that  in  their  natural  homes  grow  en- 
tirely in  shade?  These,  it  will  be  found,  are  but 
very  fe-v.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  shading  can  be  altogether  dispensed  with  ;  the 
artificial  conditions  under  which  we  grow  plants 
render  it  necessan  ,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  put- 
ting up  a  fixed  shading  or  using  a  material  that 
will  exclude  too  much  light. 

The  materials  I  like  best  for  shading  are  tif- 
fany or  hexagon  netting,  and  I  like  these  to  be 
quite  white.  Tiffany  is  best  for  such  plants  as 
only  require  a  thin  shade  :  for  instance,  for  stove 
plants,  such  ai  Ciladiums  and  Eucharises,  we  use 
netting,  and  as  we  cannot  get  tiffany  or  netting 
fixed  to  rollers,  we  have  adopted  another  plan  for 
all  houseswhere  we  can  conveniently  reachihe  roof 
so  as  to  make  the  shading  movable  The  material 
is  cut  into  lengths  reaching  the  whole  length  of 
the  house,  or  such  part  of  it  as  requires  to  be 
shaded  ;  the  width  is  obtained  by  sewing  a 
sufficient  number  of  pieces  together.  When  this 
is  done  the  whole  piece  is  stretched  out,  and  each 
end  is  tacked  to  a  piece  of  board  an  inch  thick 
and  7  inches  wide.  The  material  being  firmly 
tacked  to  one  edge  of  the  board,  we  have  only  to 
turn  over  the  boards  at  each  end  and  it  is  gathered 
up  tightly  round  them  as  they  meet  in  the  centre. 
The  shading  is  then  ready  for  use.  It  has  only  to 
be  taken  to  where  it  is  wanted,  laid  on  thereof  of 
the  house,  and  the  boards  unfolded,  leaving  the 
material  on  the  glass.  By  this  simple  means  any 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  roof  may  be  shaded  by 
exercising  sufficient  care  in  placing  the  boards  on 
the  glass  and  carefully  unfolding  them.  They 
might  be  cut  9  feet  or  10  feet  long,  or  to  reduce 
their  weight  there  is  no  objection  to  their  width 
being  an  inch  or  two  less.  The  weight  of  the 
boards  is  of  itself  sufficient  for  lengths  of  from 
12  feet  to  20  feet  to  keep  the  material  in  its  place. 
In  the  case  of  longer  lengths  of  shading  being  re- 
quired it  is  a  simple  matter  to  weight  it  suffi- 
ciently to  keep  it  in  its  place  duringwindy  weather. 

Shading  too  much  consists  in  putting  on  the 
shading  in  the  morning  and  leaving  it  on  the 
remaining  part  of  the  day  whether  the  sun  shines 
all  day  or  not.  I  am  prepared  to  grant  that  this 
is  done  more  from  want  of  thought  than  from 
any  particular  desire  to  neglect  matters,  but  the 
fact  remains  the  same  -  that  people  generally  pay 
more  attention  to  putting  on  shading  than  they 
do  to  taking  it  off.  Most  people  who  have  a  large 
charge  know  but  too  well  what  would  be  the 
result  of  trusting  matters  relating  to  shading  to 
inexperienced  hands.  They  quickly  comprehend 
the  necessity  of  putting  it  on,  but  are  slow  to 
recognise  the  possibility  of  shading  too  much.  I 
must  not,  however,  forget  that  in  large  gardens 
especially  the  number  of  subjects  to  be  dealt 
with  is  considerable,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
the  conditions  of  many  things  require  altering  to 


suit  their  various  stages  of  growth.  For  instance, 
a  batch  of  succulent  cuttings  will  require  eight 
or  ten  hours'  shading  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
and  this  treatment  must  be  continued  until  they 
have  formed  roots.  After  that  the  time  of  shading 
should  be  gradually  reduced  until  they  can  bear 
exposure  to  the  sun  more  or  less  according  to  the 
character  of  the  subjects  dealt  with.  In  the  case 
of    Cucumbers   growing    in  pits  or  frames  too 
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much  shading  is  a  great  evil,  as  if  continued  for 
any  length  of  time  it  makes  them  weak,  and  in- 
duces them  to  collapse  altogether.  Again,  weather 
conditions  ought  to  influence  every  cultivator  in 
the  use  of  shading.  According  to  my  observa- 
tion, shading  is  never  more  necessary  than  when 
we  get  a  sudden  outburst  of  strong  sunshine  after 
we  have  had  fonr  or  five  dull  days.  Every  ob- 
servant cultivator  will  have  noticed  how  distressed 
even  the  most  common  plants  are  under  such 
conditions.  It  is  then  that  earlier  and  later 
shading  is  most  required,  and  when  it  will  prove 
a  benefit  to  moit  plants  growing  under  glass. 

J.  C.  C. 


PRIMULA  SIEBOLDI  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 
The  different  varieties  of  Primula  Sieboldi  are 
quite  hardy,  provided  they  are  not  allowed  to 
become  too  wet  in  winter,  but  unless  they  are 
planted  in  a  sheltered  nook  the  blossoms  are  often 
injured  by  strong  winds  and  heavy  rains.  We 
therefore  grow  them  under  glass  and  employ  them 
largely  at  this  season  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
conservatory.  There  are  now  several  very  distinct 
varieties  of  this  Primula,  enough,  in  fact,  to  form 
a  very  attractive  group,  or,  it  need  be,  a  series  of 
group.".  In  some  the  edges  of  the  petals  are  quite 
smooth,  while  in  others  they  are  prettily  fringed, 
and  the  blossoms  vary  in  colour  from  pure  while 
to  purple  and  red,  all  the  different  intermediate 
shades  being  represented.  W^e  grow  ours  entirely  in 
pots  or  pans,  the  potting  being  performed  in 
the  winter  before  they  start  into  growth.  At  that 
time  the  plants  are  turned  out  of  their  pots,  the 
soil  is  shaken  entirely  from  the  roots,  and  then  it 
is  possible  to  separate  the  crowns  that  are  likely  to 
flower  from  those  that  will  not.  Some  of  the 
plump  crowns  we  pot  singly  in  4-inch  pots,  while 
others  are  put  five  or  six  together  in  6  inch  pots,  a 
few  of  the  most  plentiful  being  also  grouped  in 
large  pans,  as  from  their  surface-rooting  charactf  r 
a  great  depth  of  soil  is  not  required.  The  soil 
which  we  use  is  two-thirds  good  fibrous  loam  to 
one  of  leaf  mould  and  s.  little  sand.  Small  crowns 
that  will  not  flower  during  the  ensuing  season  are 
put  into  store  pots,  and  with  attention  most  of 
them  will  be  strong  enough  to  bloom  next  year. 
After  potting,  the  plants  are  placed  in  a  cold  frame 
and  plenty  of  air  is  given  them  during  fine  weather, 
the  result  being  good  sturdy  growth  and  well-de- 
veloped foliage.  They  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
this  frame  till  the  flower  buds  commence  to  open, 
when  the  whole  of  them  are  removed  to  the  con- 
servatory, where  for  about  a  month  they  are  the 
admiration  of  everybody.    No  heat  or  forcing  of 
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any  kind  is  necessary ;  indeed,  they  do  best  grown 
only  in  cold  fr?mes. 

After  flowering  we  plunge  themontof  doors 
in  a  cool  theltered  spot,  where  they  are  kept  pro- 
psrly  supplied  with  water;  there  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  till  divided,  unless  in  the  event  of  very 
heavy  rains,  when  some  slight  shelter  should  be 
accorded  them  When  grown  in  pots  this  Primula 
gives  more  satisfaction  when  divided  every  year 
than  when  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed.  It 
psrmitted  to  remain  a  couple  of  years  in  the  same 
pot  all  the  strongest  crowns  will  be  around  the 
edge,  as  the  rhizomes  quickly  push  away  from 
the  centre,  seeking,  as  it  were,  for  a  change  of 
food.  When  planted  in  a  suitable  spot  in  the 
open  ground  this  habit  can  be  better  observed,  as 
the  roots  are  not  confined  to  a  limited  area.  These 
I'rimulas  may  also  be  grown  entirely  on  the  plant- 
ing-out system,  and  potted  up  for  flowering  in  the 
same  way  as  are  Lilies  of  the  Valley  and  similar 
subjects  ;  but  our  situation  being  very  hot  and  dry, 
they  succeed  best  with  us  in  pots.  A  few  of  the 
best  kinds  are  alba  grandifiora,  white  ;  alba  cceru- 
lea,  white  suffused  with  a  bluish  tinge ;  clarkiai- 
flora,  deep  magenta-rose,  prettily  fringed ;  Her- 
mia,  rosy  lilac;  laciniata,  bright  purplish  red, 
fringed ;  lilacina  marginata,  white,  edged  with  lilac ; 
Pink  Beauty,  interior  blush,  outside  bright  pink, 
fringed  ;  purpurea,  pale  purple  ;  vincjeflora,  violet ; 
and  Ophelia,  lavender. 

The  propagation  of  these  Primulas  is  very 
easy  ;  when  dividing  them,  each  crown,  however 
small,  will  form  a  separate  plant  and  quickly 
attain  a  floweiing  size;  but  there  is  yet  another 
way  by  which  they  can  be  increased  in  far  greater 
numbers  than  by  division  alone,  and  that  is  by 
cuttings  made  of  the  roots.  The  latter  can  be 
taken  off  when  potting  without  injuring  the 
plants  if  judiciou^ly  done;  we  then  cut  them  up 
into  pieces  about  an  inch  long,  and  dibble  them 
thickly  into  well-drained  pots  of  sandy  soil ;  they 
are  inserted  in  a  perpendicular  manner,  and  at 
such  a  depth  that  the  upper  portion  is  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  When  inserted,  they  are 
placed  in  a  cold  frame,  kept  close  and  moderately 
moist,  when  young  leaves  will  in  the  spring  com- 
mence to  make  their  appearance,  as  from  the 
upper  part  of  each  root  olc  or  more  buds  are  de- 
veloped. These  grow  away  quickly,  and,  when 
large  enough,  should  be  potted  ofE ;  by  so  doing 
they  will  form  serviceable  little  plants  the  first 
year,  and  after  another  season's  growth  will  be 
large  enough  to  flower.  Seed  is  seldom  produced ; 
therefore  it  is  not  available  as  a  means  of  propa- 
gation, but  its  place  is  well  supplied  by  cutting  up 
the  roots.  H.  P. 

KEW  REPORT  FOR  1882. 
The  issue  of  this  report  almost  a  year  and  a  half 
after  the  time  when  it  might  have  been  expected 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  highly  unsatisfactory,  and 
a  matter  admitting  of  no  excuse  considering  the 
large  staff  of  officers  connected  with  the  gardens 
well  able  to  execute  such  work.  The  report  shows 
that  the  number  of  visitors  to  Kew  in  ten  years 
has  almost  doubled,  the  figures  for  187.^  being 
683,870,  whilst  those  for  1882  reached  1,244,107. 
Amongst  improvements  the  greatest  is  unquestion- 
ably the  rockery,  of  which  an  interesting  account 
is  given,  along  with  some  critical  remarks  on  the 
style  of  garden  which  would  be  most  suitable  for 
the  cultivation  of  choice  alpine  and  herbaceous 
plants.  "As  the  rocks  were  built  up,"  says  the 
report,  "  care  was  taken  to  leave  between  them 
deep  pocketings  for  the  reception  of  the  plants. 
The  pockets  were  filled  with  loam  mixed  with 
leaf-mould,  and  in  this  the  majority  of  the  plants 
appear  to  thrive.  The  principle  of  a  rock  garden 
is  to  imitate  the  conditions  of  growth  of  deep- 
rooted  plants.  Almost  all  sub-alpines  are  of  this 
character ;  the  distance  to  which  their  roots  ex- 
tend makes  them  to  a  great  extent  independent  of 
extremes  of  temperature,  and  also  of  drought. 
They  are  all,  however,  intolerant  of  standing 
moisture,  and  flourish  best  on  sloping  broken 
ground,  from  which  water  readily  flows  off  and 
does  not  rest  near  the  collar  of  the  plant  and  its 
dormant  winter  bads.    Rock  fragments  appear  to 


be  congenial  to  the  development  of  roots  which 
follow  their  surfaces  ;  they  keep  also  no  doubt  the 
temperature  more  equable  than  soil,  and  yield  a 
more  uniform  and  constant  supply  of  moisture." 
The  arrangement  is  not  perhaps  so  imposing  in  ap- 
pearance as  some  rock  gardens  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, but  it  is  one  which  affords  the  necessary 
conditions  for  the  growth  and  protection  of  the 
plants;  and  where  60  many  of  these  have  to  be 
provided  for  in  such  a  place  as  Kew,  [it  will 
be  obvious  that  too  much  stone  would  occupy 
more  space  than  could  be  afforded.  We  should 
like  to  see  the  mound  on  which  Box  is  planted 
made  more  of  by  covering  it  with  shrubs  or  plants 
of  more  striking  appearance.  The  small  comer 
at  present  devoted  to  bog  plants  ought  also  to  be 
enlarged  and  improved. 

Considerable  attention  has,  we  observe,  been 
and  continues  to  be  given  to  the  improvement  of 
the  arboretum  by  judicious  thinning  and  rear- 
rangement, with  a  view  to  facilitating  study.  The 
soil  in  the  greater  part  of  the  gardens  is  unsuit- 
able for  many  of  the  choicest  trees  and  shrubs, 
but,  notwithstanding  this  drawback,  much  pro- 
gress is  being  made  by  means  of  renewing  it 
wherever  necessary,  so  that,  although  done  at 
considerable  outlay,  we  may  hope  in  time  to  see 
an  improvement  both  in  the  health  of  the  trees 
and  in  their  arrangement  as  regards  landscape 
effect.  That  the  latter  is  receiving  increased  at- 
tention at  Kew,  the  part'^rre  or  Italian  garden  and 
the  American  garden  clearly  show,  whilst  over  the 
whole  of  the  garden  the  arrangement  of  the  bed? 
and  avenues  has  been  much  altered  and  improved. 
In  the  work  of  introducing  into  our  colonies 
plants  of  commercial  value  Kew  continues  to 
play  an  important  part,  and  to  this  matter  a  large 
portion  of  the  report  is  devoted.  The  lectures 
to  the  young  men  in  the  garden  continue  to  yield 
satisfactory  result^.  Chemistry  and  elementary 
botany  are  the  subjects  principally  taught,  but 
practical  horticulture  should  be  added,  the  majo- 
rity of  the  young  gardeners  a.t  Kew  being  doubt- 
less likely  to  have  work  of  that  kind  to  deal  with, 
and  to  them  the  life-history,  cultivation,  and  pro- 
pagation of  plants  would  be  of  the  first  import- 
ance. Much  of  this  is  probably  learned  in  the 
routine  of  their  daily  work,  but  a  great  deal  more 
might  be  done  in  the  higher  art  of  horticulture  by 
lectures  from  well-qualified  teachers. 

The  supplementary  list  of  cultivated  plants 
which  during  recent  years  has  accompanied  the 
annual  report  is  this  year  devoted  to  Palms,  of 
which  Kew  possesses  420  kinds.  The  value  of  this 
list  cannot  be  over-estimated,  as  by  it  we  may  now 
hope  to  get  the  nomenclature  of  garden  Palms  into 
something  like  order. 


QUESTIONS. 

"il.'-r. --Quince  stocks.— wm  .my  sort  ot  Quince  Ije 
9U. table  for  stocks  for  grafting  Pears  on,  to  be  grown  as 
dwarfs  ?  How  can  the  stocks  be  j  ropagated  ? —  East 
Angha. 

61SS.— Figs.  -Will  any  reader  of  The  Garhen  tell  me  if 
he  has  ever  tried  Rivers'  plan  of  gr.iwing  Ficr  trees  in  open 
quarters  by  lifting  them  in  October  and  placing  them  in 
a  cellar  ?  I  have  no  house  in  which  I  can  spare  room  for 
them,  and  no  wall,  but  1  am  anxious  to  prow  some.— East 
Anglia. 

6189,  —  Bhynchospermum  jasminoldes  -  Win 
someone  kindly  furnish  answers  to  the  following  questions 
— viz, :  I.  Wliat  is  the  best  time  for  taking  off  cuttings  of 
this  plant,  and  should  they  be  old  wood?  2.  What  sort  of 
soil  do  they  succeed  best  in  ?  3.  Jf  bottom-heat  is  needed, 
who  many  degrees  should  it  be  ? — G.  F.  D. 

5190.— Green  Primroses.— Can  anyone  tell  me  why 
the  old  Primroses  known  as  .Tacks-in-the-green  are  all  green 
this  year?  The  coloured  flower  part  has  simply  not  grown 
St  all.  I  have  red  ones  and  a  very  bright  lilac,  but  I  think 
it  will  hardly  be  so  pretty  as  the  lilac  Hosein-hose  described 
the  other  day  in  TuE  Garden.— M.  F. 

5191 —Blue  flowers.- 1  wish  to  form  beds  of  only 
blue  blossoms.  Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly  give  me 
lists  ot  both  outdoor  and  greenhouse  plants  with  blue 
Howers,  dividing  them  under  kinds  for  the  four  seasons 
{i.e.,  spring— Bluebells.  Squills,  <tc  )?  Any  help  in  tliis 
way  will  be  gratefully  received.— Rose. 

5192  — Fruit'ees  Pear  tree.  — I  have  had  a  Pear  tree 
in  my  garden  for  the  last  five  years,  and  though  it  has  made 
vigorous  grow  th  of  wood,  it  has  never  produced  any  bloom, 
nor,  in  consequence,  of  course,  any  fruit.  Can  any  of  the 
readers  of  The  Gardes  advise  me  as  to  the  best  means  of 
throwing  it  into  bearing  ?  It  is  au  espalier  trained  on  a 
south  wall.— W.  J.  T. 


ilOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Gardeners'  Boyal  Benevolent  Institution.— On 
Monday  last  Mr.  Cutler  wrote  to  us  as  follows  respecting 
the  circular  printed  in  The  Garden  (p  331),  and  recenlly 
sent  out  with  the  li-t  of  members  :  **The  expense  of  the 
circular  was  about  £3.  and  up  to  this  day  I  have  received 
£2ti  lis,  in  response,  so  if  we  do  n  t  get  anv  m'  re  there  is 
a  good  margin  of  profit.  But  I  confidently  anticipate  at 
least  £'00.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  secure  the  £20,0C!0 
this  year,  and  then  up  go  the  pensions. ' 

fff-cta  of  the  frost  on  fruit.— We  had  here 
on  Apiil  22  and  23  s--vcre  frus' ,  which,  I  believe,  has  ne-arly 
destroyed  i.ll  our  fruit,  of  April ots  and  I'lunis  we  hod  a 
good  set,  but  the  young  fruit  is  greatly  injurtd,  even  under 
hexagon  netting.  Onr  early  Peas,  consisting  of  William  I., 
were  showing  Howtr,  but  to-day  (the  23id)  th' y  are  all 
b'ack.  We  had  htre  15^^  of  frost  la  t  night.— F.  J.  PAl'L, 
Wilmington  Lodge,  Hurntpierpiint,  SuBijfx. 

From  other  places  we  have  also  accounts 

of  damage  done  to  the  fruit  crops.  Mr.  Evars 
writes  from  Lylhe  HiII,  in  Surrey,  as  follows  : 
*'  During  the  past  few  dajs  we  have  experiecced 
some  very  trying  north-eait  winds  accompanied 
by  sharp  frosts.  On  the  morning  of  the  23id  we 
had  14°  which  completely  froze  everything  through. 
Although  we  have  had  no  rain  or  snow  storms,  we 
have  had  hazy  fogs,  making  everything  damp,  and 
frost  following  has  completely  done  for  early 
Pears,  Plums,  Strawberries,  and  Currants.  Frost 
at  night  and  hot  sun  in  the  day  have  reauced  the 
bloom  to  a  state  of  powder :  the  young  growths  of 
Pears,  Strawberries,  and  many  other  things  are 
quite  black." 

The  weather  here  in  South  Wilts  is  very 

treacherous.  Since  about  the  first  week  in  April 
we  have  had  on  and  off  cold  north  and  easterly 
winds,  accompanied  by  frosty  nights,  but  so  far  as 
I  had  seen  up  to  the  18th  inst.  I  could  not  discover 
that  any  serious  damage  had  been  done  to  fruit 
trees.  On  the  date  named,  however,  9°  of  frost 
were  registered  even  in  a  very  sheltered  situation, 
and  the  bloom  of  Pears,  Cherries,  and  Plums  has 
been  injured,  and  where  set  I  find  the  embryo 
fruit  to  be  quite  black  in  the  centre.  I  had  pre- 
viously looked  upon  the  prospects  of  the  fruit 
crop  as  most  encouraging,  for  a  better  show  of 
bloom  of  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Pears  could  not 
have  been  desired.  The  evil  effects  of  the  frost, 
too,  have  not  been  confined  to  fruit  buds  alone  ; 
on  the  contrary,  early  Potatoes  planted  close  to 
the  base  of  south  walls  are  killed  to  the 
ground.  Such  blooms  of  the  Rhododen- 
drons as  were  open  have  the  appearance  of 
having  been  boiled,  while  those  of  Azalea 
ponticanot  yet  open  have  fared  no  better.  I  trust, 
however,  should  we  not  be  visited  by  any  more 
such  nights  as  that  of  the  18th,  that  out  of  the 
abundance  of  blossom  we  may  have  sufficient  left 
for  a  crop.  Singularly  enough,  while  most  things 
are  showing  plainly  the  ill  effects  of  the  cold 
weather,  our  Crown  Anemones  are  unscathed. — 
C.  Warden. 

Sale  of  Orchids.— At  the  last  sale  ot  Orchids 
at  Messrs.  Protberoe  and  Morris's  rooms,  Cheapside, 
the  following  prices  were  realised  for  a  collection 
of  unusually  fine  Odontoglossums  from  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Co.'s  nurseries,  St.  Albans.  A  superb 
hybrid  with  a  large  fiat  flower  fetched  19  guineas, 
and  another  was  sold  for  15  guineas.  Twelve 
guineas  were  given  for  a  hybrid  in  the  way  of  0. 
Wilckeanum,  and  Wilckeanum  itself  fetched  8 
guineas.  0.  crispum  (Alexandrre)  realised  fair 
prices ;  a  rose-coloured  form  went  for  5  guineas, 
and  two  others  for  5  guineas  and  6  guineas  respec- 
tively. 0.  baphicanthum  (a  fine  form)  fetched  8 
guineas,  and  the  high  price  of  22  guineas  was  paid 
for  a  beautiful  hybrid  in  the  way  of  Ruckerianum, 
bat  of  a  more  rosy  hue.  Another  rose-tinted 
hybrid  went  for  !.■>  guineas,  and  various  forms  of 
Alexandras,  all  of  the  highest  quality,  realised 
from  II  guineas  to  4  guineas,  and  six  plants  went 
forSOguineas.  These  hybrid  Odontoglossums  alone 
made  a  fine  display  in  the  sale  rooms,  and  there 
wasabriskcompetitionin  the  bidding  for  thefinest 
forms,  the  majority  of  which  were  the  pick  of 
Messrs,  Sander's  enormous  collection. 

Apples  beautiful  as  trees.— I  wish  some 
of  your  readers — such  as  Mr.  Groom— who  have 
considered  this  question  would  let  us  know  the 
Apple  trees  which  form  the  largest  and  most  pic 
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tnresque  trees  when  fully  grown.  I  am  not  now 
thinking  of  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  but  if  they 
happen  to  be  good  kinds  as  well  as  good  trees,  all 
the  better.  There  is  no  tree  so  beautiful  as  the 
Apple,  and  I  believe  many  people  would  plant 
it  for  the  sake  of  its  beauty  if  they  knew  the  kinds 
that  make  the  finest  trees.  Beauty  of  bloom  should 
be  a  consideration  as  well  as  size  and  form  of  tree. 
—W.  K.  K.  

Societies. 

EOYAL  HOETICULTUKAL. 
April  22. 

The  show  of  the  Auricula  Society,  combined  wilh 
the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  committees, 
constituted  an  important  exhibition  on  Tuesday 
last  at  South  Kensington.  New  and  interesting 
plants,  however,  were  not  so  numerous  as  usual, 
and  but  few  certificates  were  awarded.  The  cer- 
tificated plants  were  the  following : — 

ANGB^cnM  FASTUOSUM.— A  small  species  of 
dwarf  growth,  the  whole  plant  being  not  more 
than  a  few  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  small, 
leathery,  and  of  roundish  outline.  The  flowers 
are  large  compared  with  the  size  of  the  plant ;  they 
are  snow  white  with  the  usual  long  spur,  and  being 
in  crowded  clusters  are  attractive.  Exhibited  by 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking. 

Dendrobium  Harveyasum.— a  new  species 
best  compared  with  the  much-prized  D.  Bry- 
merianum,  inasmuch  as  the  flowers  possess  a 
peculiar  fringing  to  the  lips  and  petals,  but  they 
are  not  nearly  so  large  or  attractive.  The  colour 
is  a  rich  yellow,  and  the  singularly  fringed  sepals 
render  the  plant  distinct  and  striking.  The  growth 
is  short,  as  in  D.  Brymerianum.  Shown  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence. 

Odontoglossum  cinnamomeum.  —  a  rare 
species  in  the  way  of  O.  crocidipterum,  but  with 
larger  flowers,  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  0.  tri- 
pudians.  They  are  heavily  spotted  and  blotched 
with  a  cinnamon-brown,  while  the  labellum  is 
msrked  with  a  much  deeper  shade  of  the  same 
colour.     Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Odontoglossum  vexillarium  bplekdbns. — 
A  magnificent  variety,  remarkable  not  only  for 
the  large  size  of  its  flowers,  but  for  the  unusual 
depth  and  richness  of  the  colour,  an  intense 
rose-pink.  The  plant  shown  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams, 
Upper  Holloway,  bore  three  fine  spikes. 

Rose  Etendaed  de  Jeanne  d'Arc— A  Tea 
variety  remarkable  for  its  floriferousness  and  per- 
petual flowering  character.  The  flowers  are  large, 
well  shaped,  and  particularly  beautiful  in  the 
half-expanded  state.  The  colour  is  a  creamy  white 
with  a  faint  tinge  of  pink.  The  plants  shown  by 
Mr.  Bennett,  Shepperton,  bore  each  a  dozen  or 
more  flowers — the  second  crop  since  February. 

Syringa  vulgaris  fl.-pl.  Lemoinei.  —  A 
double-flowered  variety  of  the  common  Lilac. 
The  blossoms  are  very  double,  of  the  ordinary 
colour,  and  produced  in  dense  clusters.  Shown 
by  the  raiser,  M.  V.  Lemoine,  Nancy. 

Azalea  Souvenir  de  Marie  Rosseel. — A 
variety  of  A.  indica  with  double  flowers  of  a  lovely 
salmon-pink  colour.  The  flowers  are  so  plenti- 
fully produced  even  on  small  plants,  that  the 
variety  cannot  fail  to  become  a  popular  favourite. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  double  Azaleas  we  have  seen. 
Shown  by  the  raiser,  M.  A.  L.  Rosseel,  Ghent. 

Primula  Sieboldi  Purity.— A  variety  with 
fine  large  blossoms  almost  pure  white,  there  being 
only  a  faint  suggestion  of  lilac  in  the  flowers. 
r.  Sieboldi  Brilliant,  with  flowers  of  a  bright  rose- 
carmine.  These  two  fine  sorts  were  shown  among 
a  number  of  others  by  Mr.  Geggie,  Waterloo  Nur- 
sery, Bury. 

Pot  Roses.— The  greatest  attraction  in  the 
conservatory  was  a  magnificent  group  of  pot 
Roses  from  Messrs.  Paul's  nurseries  at  Cheshunt. 
This  was  one  of  the  finest  groups  we  have  seen 
shown  here,  every  plant  being  a  model  of  health 
and  skilful  culture.  The  group  numbered  sortie 
half-a-hundred  specimens,  about  half  of  which  were 


standards.  These  latter  were  uncommonly  fine, 
the  plants  being  devoid  of  supporting  sticks,  and 
the  heads  of  flowers  drooped  in  a  graceful  v\ay. 
Every  bush  was  profusely  flowered,  and  the  large 
luxuriant  foliage  set  off  the  blossoms  to  advan- 
tage. There  was  a  large  number  of  favourite  sorts 
represented  in  this  group,  and  not  a  few  new  ones. 
Those  which  seemed  to  be  most  generally  ad- 
mired were  Duke  of  Teck,  Countess  of  Rosebery, 
Madame  Falcot,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Madame  Lam- 
bard,  La  France,  Comtesse  Riza  du  Pare,  Inno- 
centi  Pirola,  of  all  of  which  there  were  ex- 
ceptionable fine  specimens.  The  white  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  were  also  much  admired,  particularly 
the  new  White  Baroness  and  its  near  neighbours, 
Violette  Boujer  and  Merveille  de  Lyon.  For 
this  fine  display  Messrs.  Paul  were  appro- 
priately awarded  a  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 
A  like  award  was  also  made  to  Messrs. 
Lane,  Berkhamstead,  for  a  similarly  fine  display 
of  pot  Roses,  huge  bushes  profusely  flowered  and 
representing  some  of  the  finest  sorts.  Besides 
these  Messrs.  Lane  contributed  a  large  group  of 
forced  hardy  Rhododendrons,  among  them  being 
such  sterling  varieties  as  Kate  Waterer,  Sir  Joseph 
Whitworth,  Madame  Cavalho,  Alarm,  Lady  Olive 
Guinness,  all  of  which  seem  particularly  amenable 
to  forcing  into  early  bloom. 

Orchids. — A  very  fine  Phalsenopsis  casta  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Heriot's  gardener  (Mr,  Aldous), 
Cholmeley  Park,  Highgate.  The  flowers  were  un- 
usually large  with  broad  overlapping  sepals,  pure 
white  save  a  tinge  of  lilac  at  the  bases,  which  tint 
formed  a  sort  of  ring  round  the  column.  The  lip 
was  white  bordered  with  reddish  brown.  The 
foliage  was  long  and  but  slightly  mottled  ;  the 
spike  was  seven-flowered.  Mr.  Pol  left's  gardener 
(Mr.  Wilson)  showed  from  Fernfield,  BicKley, 
Odontoglossum  polyxanthum,  a  dark  form  of 
0.  Ruckerianum  named  insigne,  and  a  form  of  O. 
luteo-pnrpureum  labelled  0.  Stuarfianum.  The  new 
Cypripedium  Robelini  was  shown  in  bloom  by  Mr. 
Crawshay,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks.  The  plant  was  not 
by  any  means  in  character,  the  spike  being  inper- 
fectly  developed  ;  therefore,  a  correct  estimate  of 
this  Orchid  as  regards  distinctiveness  could  not 
be  formed.  It  is  apparently  midway  between  C. 
Isevigatum  and  C.  Parishi.  The  same  exhibitor  also 
showed  Cattleya  !  speciosissima  Evariety  Dawsoni 
and  a  very  pretty  form  of  Odontoglossum  hebraicum 
with  large  and  attractively  marked  flowers.  In 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams'  group  was  the  rarely-seen 
Coelogyne  Parishi  with  pea-green  flowers  with 
black  pencilled  lips,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
beautiful  Epidendrum  bicornutum  carrying  a  few 
spikes  of  its  wax-like  white  flowers.  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  showed  the  finest  variety  of  Cypripedium 
naiviam  we  have  seen,  the  flowers  being  unusually 
large  and  copiously  spotted  with  purple  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  sepals. 

New  plants  shown  by  Messrs,  Veitch  included 
Azalea  Diamant,  either  a  hybrid  or  native  species. 
It  is  a  most  distinct  species,  though  not  very 
showy.  Among  the  new  seedling  Amaryllises  those 
named  Admiration,  Cnpidon,  Cirrus,  Clytis,  and 
Princess  of  Wales  were  the  most  beautiful,  the  last 
named  being  particularly  so.  as  it  combined  a  soft- 
ness of  tint  with  large  size  of  flower  and  admir- 
able shape.  Mr.  B.  S,  Williams'  group  includf:d 
two  handsome  new  hybrid  Sarracenias  named 
Mitchelliana  and  Tolliana,  the  last  having  particu- 
larly finely  coloured  pitchers.  The  new  Japanese 
Daphne  Gwenka  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Cutbush, 
Highgate.  It  is  a  deciduous  shrub,  the  leafless 
branches  of  which  are  covered  at  this  season  with 
numbers  of  deep  lilac-coloured  flowers.  A  new 
seedling  Adiantum  in  the  way  of  gracillimum  was 
sent  by  Mr,  P.  Black,  Fulwood,  Preston,  It  is 
evidently  distinct  and  also  a  most  elegant  Maiden- 
hair Fern.  Col.  Trevor  Clarke  sent  samples  of 
hisdwarf  Troppeolum,  which  apparently  grows  but  a 
few  inches  in  height,  and  Mr.  Stevens  sent  from  his 
nursery,  at  Putney,  some  more  new  seedling 
Abutilons  raised  by  Mr.  George.  Among  them 
tho.'^e  named  General  Gordon,  Lustrous,  Princess 
of  Wales  were  the  finest,  and  remarkable  for 
its  dwarf  habit  was  one  named  roseum  compactum. 
A  few  new  and  interesting  hardy  plants  sent  by 


Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  included  a  new  yellow  dwarf 
Wallflower,  a  selection  from  the  Belvoir  Castle 
variety  ;  Anemone  coronaria  Celestial,  a  deep 
purple  double  variety  raised  by  seeds  from  a 
single  sort;  Chrysanthemum  coronarium  Golden 
Perfection,  with  very  double  flowers  of  a  bright 
yellow ;  and  Myosotis  sylvatica  elegantissima, 
with  prettily  variegated  foliage. 

Pelargoniums  of  the  decorative  race  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Weatherill,  Woodside,  North  Finch- 
ley,  one  of  the  most  noted  growers  for  the  London 
market.  He  showed  some  large  basketfuls  of 
four  new  seedlings,  all  of  which  are  of  high  qua- 
lity and  distinct  from  most  others.  These  were 
named  Alice,  Excelsior,  Queen  Mab,  and  Woodside 
Gem,  dark  varieties,  all  remarkable  for  their 
vigorous  dwarf  growth  and  extreme  floriferousness. 
A  bronze  Banksian  medal  was  deservedly  awarded 
to  Mr.  W.  Warren,  Wooton  Gardens,  Isleworth,  for 
an  extensive  group  of  plants  of  a  marvellously  fine 
variety  of  Mignonette  known  by  the  somewhat 
cumbrous  name  of  Reseda  odorata  pyramidalis 
grandiflora.  This  name,  however,  accurately  ex- 
presses the  character  of  the  variety,  for  it  has  a 
pyramidal  growth,  and  bears  massive  dense  spikes 
of  flowers.  This  group  was  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion among  the  lady  visitors,  and  the  perfume  per- 
vaded the  entire  building.  A  large  group  of  Cine- 
rarias won  for  Messrs.  Carter,  High  Holborn,  a 
bronze  Banksian  medal.  The  plants  represented 
their  "  brilliant  prize "'  strain,  and  among  the 
named  sorts  were  Lord  R,  Churchill,  very  large 
magenta  flowers,  white  centre,  and  General 
Gordon,  intensely  bright  carmine-magenta,  A  cul- 
tural commendation  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Slogrove, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Crawford,  Reigate,  for  cut  flowers 
of  Chrysanthemums,  white  and  yellow  varieties 
of  the  Japanese  race.  These,  having  regard  to 
their  lateness,  were  excellent. 

Narcissi  were  again  shown  admirably  by 
Messrs.  Barr,  Covent  Garden,  and  Mr.  Ware, 
Tottenham,  both  of  whom  contributed  fine  col- 
lections, in  both  of  which  there  was  a  large  pre- 
ponderance of  the  poeticus  varieties  and  a  con- 
spicuous falling  off  in  the  large  trumpet  section, 
though  of  the  latter  there  were  some  excellent 
blooms  of  major  section.  In  Messrs.  Barr's  group 
— which,  by  the  way,  was  very  tastefully  arranged 
in  an  undulating  mass  with  a  carpeting  of  Moss — 
there  were  some  new  sorts,  noteworthy  among 
which  was  one  named  Major  Greenback,  with 
a  large,  wide-mouthed  trumpet  wholly  of  a  bright 
yellow,  flushed  with  green  exteriorly.  The  Humei 
and  Nelsoni  races  of  hybrids  were  in  great  per- 
fection, as  was  also  the  Barri  group,  and  parti- 
cularly Barri  conspicuus,  which,  without  ques- 
tion, is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  hybrid  Narcissi. 
Many  of  the  Leedsi  varieties  were  still  in  beauty, 
particularly  the  almost  white  forms.  Among  the 
varieties  of  the  Poet's  Narcissus,  that  named  poeta- 
rum,  with  a  very  deeply-tinted  cup,  was  most 
conspicuous  and  very  beautiful.  The  commoner 
sorts  were  in  strong  force,  the  whole  comprising 
an  attractive  display,  for  which  a  silver  Banksian 
medal  was  awarded  to  the  exhibitors.  Mr.  Ware 
was  also  awarded  a  silver  B.-inksian  medal  for 
his  fine  group,  which  included  not  only  Narcissi, 
but  a  great  variety  of  rare  and  interesting  hardy 
plants,  the  whole  forming  a  display  which  won  a 
great  share  of  admiration.  Only  to  mention  a  few 
of  the  choice  things  it  included  we  noted  Iris 
iberica,  the  new  white  Zephyranthes  Treatias, 
Adonis  pyrenaica,  a  much  finer  plant  than  A.  ver- 
nalis,  which  it  somewhat  resembles,  Ophrys  ten- 
thredinifera,  Narcissusintermedius,  Primula  mollis, 
Gentiana  verna,  Androsace  sarmentosa,  very  fine, 
and  Ranunculus  amplexicaulis,  a  plant  that  every 
garden  should  possess.  These,  with  a  host  of 
other  commoner  plants,  rendered  Mr.  Ware's  group 
a  most  interesting  one. 

Fruit  and  vegetables,— The  exhibits  on 
this  occasion  were  but  few,  the  chief  being  two 
collections  of  well-preserved  Apples,  one  from  Mr. 
Divers.  Maidstone,  the  other  from  Mr.  Dean,  Titsey 
Park,  Surrey.  These  collections  represented  the 
following  sorts  in  admirable  condition :  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Winter  Queening,  Court  Rendu  Flat, 
Golden  Knob,  French  Crab,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Kein- 
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ette  da  Canada,  Sturmer  rippin,  and  Winter  Pear- 
main.  Mr.  Uilbert,  of  Burghley,  showed  a  new 
sort  of  Cabbage  which  the  committee  desired  to 
be  sent  to  Chiswicli  for  trial.  A  first-class  certifi- 
cate was  awarded  to  Mr.  Thrower,  High  Canons, 
Shenley,  for  Apple  High  Canons,  a  large  handsome 
variety,  angular  in  shape,  large  and  very  open  eye, 
and  pale  yellow  skin  flushed  with  red.  The  fl  so 
is  said  to  be  excellent,  which  renders  it  suitable 
both  for  dessert  and  cooking.  As  to  its  keeping 
qualities,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  since  the  fruits 
exhibited  were  in  good  preservation. 


NATIONAL  AURICULA  SOCIETY. 
April  22. 

Auricula  exhibitors  have  again  met  in  friendly 
rivalry  at  South  Kensington,  the  result  being  a 
most  successful  exhibition — one  of  the  best  in- 
deed which  the  society  has  had.  The  display 
was  altogether  large  and  attractive,  though,  as 
regards  quality,  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  it 
was  somewhat  below  the  average  of  former  sea- 
sons, a  circumstance  in  a  great  measure  attri- 
butable to  the  warm  and  rather  unseasonable 
weather  which  we  experienced  a  few  weeks  ago, 
which  tended  to  forward  the  bloom  too  rapidly, 
particularly  in  the  south.  Consequently,  the  best 
specimens  came  from  northern  exhibitors,  of  whom 
there  were  more  than  usual— chiefly  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manchester.  The  flower-stems 
of  most  of  all  the  southern  collections  had  a 
drawn,  spindly  appearance,  as  if  the  plants 
had  been  kept  cold  and  shaded  in  order  to 
retard  the  bloom  as  much  as  possible.  The 
same  familiar  names  were  among  the  exhibi- 
tors, but  it  was  satisfactory  to  see  that  the  list  is 
becoming  augmented  by  a  few  new  London 
growers.  There  were  no  fewer  than  twenty-three 
entries.  The  schedule  was  much  the  same  as  in 
former  years,  except  that  the  principal  prize  of  the 
show  was  the  Veitch  Memorial  Medal  and  £o, 
which  the  committee  of  that  fund  had  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  society  this  season. 

This  coveted  prize,  which  was  only  to  be  con- 
peted  for  by  amateurs  and  gardeners,  was  won  by 
the  well-known  Auricula  grower,  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner,  who,  by  the  way,  now  resides  at  Low- 
fields,  Burton-in-Lonsdale,  Carnforth.  The  prize 
was  offered  for  twelve  plants  ;  Mr.^Horner's  twelve 
were  certainly  very  fine,  every  plant  being  the  per- 
fection of  skilful  culture.  The  sorts  were  Mrs. 
Douglas,  Mrs.  Horner,  Heroine,  all  very  fine  selfs. 
Magpie,  Colonel  Taylor,  Miranda,  G.  Lightbody, 
Monarch,  John  Simonite,  Moonlight,  and  Mars.  The 
usual  prizes  offered  for  a  dozen  plants  were  like- 
wise competed  for,  the  first  being  taken  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  Whitbourne's  skilful  gardener  at  Great 
Gearies,  Ilford.  This  collection  consisted  of  the 
following  representative  sorts  :  Prince  of  Greens, 
Smiling  Beauty,  Jumbo,  G.  Lightbody,  Blackbird, 
Col.  Taylor,  Conservative  (new),  Lancashire  Hero, 
Pizarro,  Frank  Simonite,  C,  J.  Perry,  and  Snnbary 
Beauty.  There  were  four  other  collections  shown 
in  this  class. 

The  best  sis  plants  also  came  from  Mr.  Horner, 
who  had  Enchantress,  Luna,  G.  Lightbody, 
Monarch,  Heroine,  and  F.  D.  Horner.  In  Mr. 
Douglas's  second  half-a-dozen  were  Acme,  Con- 
servative, G.  Lightbody,  Topsy,  Ajax,  and  Prince 
of  Greens.  There  were  six  exhibitors  in  all  in  this 
class. 

The  sets  of  four  plants  numbered  ten,  Mr. 
Simonite  showing  the  best.  His  were  Samuel 
Barlow,  Heather  Bell,  Acme,  and  Merlin.  The 
collections  in  this  class  were  fine  throughout. 
There  were  no  fewer  than  twelve  pairs.  The  best, 
from  Mr.  Henwood,  consisted  of  G.  Lightbody 
and  Mrs.  Douglas,  the  last  a  most  beautiful  self 
in  the  way  of  C.  J.  Perry.  This  last-named 
variety,  with  G.  Lightbody,  took  the  second 
place,  and  Richard  Headley  and  C.  J.  Perry  the 
third. 

Single  specimens. — As  usual,  there  was  a  very 
large  number  of  single  specimens  for  the  judges 
to  select  the  best  seven  from.  Of  the  green-edged 
sorts  Prince  of  Greens  was  first,  F.  D.  Horner 
second.  Col.  Taylor  third.  Kestrel  fourth.  Prince 
of    Greens  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh.     Of   white- 


edged  sorts,  Acme  was  first  and  second,  Conser- 
vatire  third.  Beeswing  fourth,  Acme  fifth, 
Luna  sixth,  and  Acme  seventh.  Among  grey- 
edges,  George  Lightbody  was  first  and  second, 
Irreproachable  third,  Thetis  fourth,  G.  Light- 
body  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh.  Of  selfs,  the  first 
and  second  prizes  were  won  by  Heroine,  third  by 
Kathleen  Horner,  fourth  by  Blackbird,  fifth  by 
Topsy,  sixth  by  one  of  Mr.  Douglas's  seedlings, 
and  seventh  by  Topsy. 

There  were  two  collections  of  fifty  plants,  the 
finest  being  from  Mr.  Douglas,  the  other  from  Mr. 
Turner.  The  two  were  both  exceptionally  fine, 
and  it  required  the  eyes  of  keen  judges  to  dis- 
criminate the  distinction  between  them.  Mr. 
Douglas's,  however,  comprised  more  variety,  the 
selfs  in  his  collection  being  wonderfully  fine. 

Alpine  varieties. — There  was  not  much  com- 
petition in  the  classes  devoted  to  this  beautiful 
race,  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
it  is  not  so  much  grown  as  the  other  sections. 
There  were  but  three  exhibitors  of  alpines,  and 
the  bulk  of  these  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Turner 
and  Douglas.  Mr.  Turner  had  a  very  fine  dozen 
for  the  first  prize  ;  the  sorts  were  all  excellent  and 
were  named  Garnet,  Mrs.  Llewelyn,  Mrs.  Thomson, 
Unique,  Comet,  Luna,  Gem,  Murillo,  Signet, 
Aurora,  and  Napoleon  III.  Among  Mr.  Douglas's 
second  collection  those  named  Ada  Hardwidge, 
Mrs.  Meiklejohn,  Dolly  Varden,  and  Sensation 
were  particularly  beautiful.  The  same  two  exhi- 
bitors also  took  the  first  and  second  prizes  for 
half  a  dozen  sorts.  Mr.  Turner  had  in  his  set 
Mrs.  Ball,  Troubadour,  Lavinia,  Comet,  Bayard, 
and  Rambard,  all  of  which  are  of  high  quality. 
Queen  Victoria  in  Mr.  Douglas's  group  was  of 
special  note.  The  six  best  single  specimens 
with  gold  centres  selected  out  of  a  large  number 
were  Unique,  which  took  first,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  prizes ;  while  Sensation  was  second.  The  six 
best  sorts  with  white  centres  were  Rambard, 
Princess  of  Wales,  which  were  first  and  second. 
Queen  Victoria  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  and  Ada 
Hardwidge  sixth. 

Polyanthuses  were  more  numerous  than 
usual,  though  the  competition  was  confined  to  two 
or  three  exhibitors.  The  finest  collection  of  six 
plants  was  shown  by  Mr.  Brockbank,  of  Brock- 
hurst,  Didsbury,  Manchester,  who  seems  to  be  un- 
commonly successful  in  Polyanthus  culture.  His 
sorts  were — Lord  Derby,  one  of  his  own  seedlings ; 
Black  Diamond,  also  a  Brockhurst  seedling;  John 
o'  Gaunt,  President,  Exile,  and  Prince  Regent; 
Mr.  Barlow's  second  collection  included  Model,  one 
of  his  own  seedlings ;  John  Bright,  Prince  Regent, 
Cheshire  Favourite,  and  Exile.  Of  the  four  sets 
of  three,  Mr.  Barlow  was  first  with  John  Bright. 
Cheshire  Favourite,  and  Exile,  while  Lancer, 
Exile,  and  George  IV.,  from  Mr.  Douglas,  were 
second.  There  were  not  many  single  specimens  ; 
the  best  six  were  Cheshire  Favourite  and  Lan- 
cashire Hero,  from  Mr.  Brockbank;  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  from  Mr.  Horner  ;  Black  Diamond,  Lanca- 
shire Hero,  and  an  unnamed  seedling  from  Mr. 
Brockbank. 

The  best  dozen  fancy  Auriculas  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Douglas,  who  had  ji^lnid,  Lord  Tennyson, 
Cygnet,  Twilight,  Khartoum,  Snowdon's  Knight, 
Rosetta,  and  Julietta,  all  of  which  had  flowers  of 
a  yellow  shade  varying  from  that  to  brown  and 
green.  Some  were  extremely  beautiful,  and  it 
seems  strange  that  such  a  beautiful  race  of  Auricu- 
las should  receive  so  little  attention.  The  best 
dozen  fancy  Polyanthuses  also  came  from  Mr. 
Douglas,  all  of  which  were  fine  large  plants  pro- 
fusely flowered,  though  we  have  seen  finer 
varieties. 

Primulas  constituted  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful features  in  the  show,  and  as  there  were 
about  half-a-dozen  collections  of  twelve  plants 
shown,  they  made  quite  an  attractive  display. 
The  finest  dozen  came  all  the  way  from  Mr. 
Llewelyn's  garden  at  Penllergare,  Swansea,  every 
plant  being  superbly  grown  and  flowered  far 
better  than  we  had  hitherto  seen  even  from  this 
rich  garden.  The  kinds  were  P.  Sieboldi  (P. 
cortusoides  amcena)  in  varieties,  P.  sikkimensis, 
verticillata  sinensis,  rosea,  obconicaanddenticulata 


purpurea.  The  next  best  collection,  from  Messrs' 
Paul,  Cheshunt,  was  likewise  an  interesting  one, 
inasmuch  as  it  contained  some  rare  species,  such 
as  P.  Obristi,  intricata,  ciliata  purpurea,  pubescens, 
villosa,  Munroi,  and  farinosa.  Mr.  Llewelyn  also 
showed  a  collection  comprising  a  few  dozen 
plants  and  numerous  species,  among  them  being 
the  new  P.  Dolomitis,  from  the  Tyrol,  with  clear 
canary-yellow  flowers ;  P.  Muretiana,  the  true  P. 
longiflora,  P.  carniolica,  P.  floribunda,  P.  inter- 
media, P.  nivea  and  P.  involucrata  and  its  va- 
riety Munroi. 

Prizes  for  seedlings.— In  addition  to  the 
foregoing  classes,  prizes  were  offered  for  meri- 
torious seedlings  in  all  the  sections  of  Auriculas 
and  Polyanthuses.  Of  white-edged  sorts  Mr. 
Horner  was  first  with  Magpie  and  second  with 
Miranda.  Of  green  edges  Mr.  Horner  also  won 
both  prizes  with  F.  D.  Horner  and  Kestrel.  Of 
grey-edged  Mr.  Simonite  was  first  with  Merlin,  and 
Mr.  Douglas  second  with  Marmion.  Mr.  Horner 
won  both  prizes  in  the  class  for  selfs,  having  Mrs. 
Horner  and  Enchantress.  The  best  new  seedling 
alpines  were  Mr.  Turner's  Unique  and  Mr.  Doug- 
las's J.  H.  Laing.  Of  black-ground  Polyanthuses, 
Mr.  Brockbank  was  first  with  his  John  o'  Gaunt 
and  second  with  Seedling  No.  1,  while  he  took  the 
first  in  red  grounds  with  Lord  Derby.  The  prize 
for  the  premier  Auricula  in  the  exhibition  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Pohlman  with  a  matchless  plant  of 
Prince  of  Greens. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC. 
April  23. 


The  second  spring  show,  which  took  place  on 
Wednesday  last,  was,  like  that  held  a  month  pre- 
viously, a  successful  gathering  ;  in  fact,  it  was  the 
largest  April  exhibition  that  has  been  seen  in  the 
Regent's  Park  Gardens  for  some  years.  A  wise 
alteration  was  carried  out  on  this  occasion  in  the 
new  corridor,  viz.,  that  of  having  the  space  be- 
tween the  side  stages  unencumbered  by  a  central 
stage,  as  on  the  last  occasion,  thus  affording  ample 
room  for  the  visitors  to  promenade.  Nothing 
particularly  new  was  shown  on  this  occasion  ;  in- 
deed, we  considered  it  unusually  barren  in  the 
way  of  novelty.  The  chief  attraction  was  un- 
questionably the  pot  Roses,  which  were  numerous 
and  uncommonly  fine,  particularly  those  from 
Messrs.  Paul's  nurseries  at  Cheshunt.  The  group  of 
nine  specimen  plants,  as  well  as  the  admirable  col- 
lection of  standards,  were  the  centre  of  attraction, 
so  beautiful  were  they  in  every  respect.  The 
nine  plants  in  competition  for  the  prizes  quite  out- 
distanced all  other  collections.  The  sorts  were 
Duke  of  Teck,  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  Madame  de 
St.  Joseph,  Edouard  Morren,  Celine  Forestier,  La 
France,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Leon  Renault,  and 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  all  excellent  varieties  for  early 
forcing.  These  plants  were  all  large,  shapely 
bushes,  profusely  flowered.  The  standards  were 
much  the  same  as  those  shown  the  day  previous 
at  South  Kensington.  Another  fine  group  of  Roses 
came  from  Messrs.  W.  Paul's  nurseries.  Waltham. 
In  addition  to  a  number  of  large  plants  were 
several  boxfuls  of  out  blooms  of  high  quality,  par- 
ticularly the  sorts  Reve  d'Or  and  Marechal  Niel, 
which  were  shown  in  quantity.  A  third  group  of 
Roses  was  a  most  meritorious  collection  of  small 
bushes  from  Mr.  Rumsey.  also  of  Waltham  Cross. 
These,  though  small,  bore  flowers  of  very  high 
quality,  which  were  set  off  by  the  luxuriant  foliage. 
The  sorts,  too.  were  of  the  finest,  the  Tea  varieties 
being  of  especial  merit.  Messrs.  Lane  also  helped 
to  fill  the  corridor  with  a  large  group  of  pot 
Roses. 

Next  to  the  Roses  the  Auriculas,  the  flowers  of 
the  week,  claimed  most  attention.  Those  shown 
here  were  of  much  the  same  character  as  those 
which  contributed  to  the  feast  of  Auriculas  the 
day  previous  at  Kensington.  Mr.  Turner,  the 
noted  Auricnla  nurseryman  of  Slough,  was,  as 
usual,  the  chief  exhibitor,  having  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  show  and  alpine  varieties  representing  the 
very  finest  sorts,  so  that  visitors  had  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  selection  of  the  best  according 
to  their  own  ideas.    The  prizes  offered  for  a  dozen 
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Auriculas  were  competed  for  by  three  of  the  bes*" 
growers,  viz ,  Messrs.  Douglas,  Pohlman,  and 
Turner,  who  were  placed  in  the  order  named.  Mr 
Douglas's  dozen  was  the  pick  of  his  large  collec- 
tion, the  names  being  Lancashire  Hero,  Marmion 
(new  seedling),  Lord  Cljde,  Prince  of  Greens,  C. 
J.  Perry  (self).  Jumbo,  Pizarro  (self),  George 
Lightbody,  Smiling  Beauty,  Frank  Simonite, 
Mabel,  and  Conservative  (new  seedling).  This 
was  quite  a  representative  dozen  of  the  finest 
sorts.  Both  of  the  other  exhibitors  showed  excel- 
lently, but  had  scarcely  such  evenly  matched 
plants  as  Mr.  Douglas's. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were 
scarcely  worth  mentioning,  as  there  were  so 
few  among  the  four  collections  of  twelve  plants 
of  any  interest,  and  some  were  decidedly  below 
mediocrity  as  regards  quality.  Mr.  James,  of  the 
Castle  Nursery,  Norwood,  showed  a  neat  fresh- 
looking  group  for  the  first  prize,  the  Aphelexis, 
Azaleas,  and  Heaths,  and  Genetyllis  being  the 
best  plants.  In  one  collection  was  a  creditable 
plant  of  the  new  Zanzibar  Balsam  (Impatiens 
Sultani),  which  seems  to  be  well  adapted  for  early 
Fpring  flower,  and  one  of  the  other  collections  was 
a  large  tra'ned  plant  of  the  double  Pelargonium 
Madame  Thibaut,  and  Lady  Goldsmid's  gardener 
showed  an  uncommonly  fine  plant  of  Hibbertia 
Rheedi,  a  charming  Australian  plant,  not  often 
seen,  but  well  deserving  of  extensive  culture  for 
the  greenhouse.  It  is  a  shrubby  plant,  and  pro- 
duces in  spring  a  profusion  of  small,  clear  yellow 
flowers.  There  was  aL-o  in  Mr.  Wheeler's  group 
the  old  Adenandra  fragrans,  a  fine  plant,  and 
Leucopogon  Richei,  an  Australian  shrub  with 
tiny  white  blooms  borne  in  the  greatest  profusion, 
la  addition  to  the  competitive  exhibits  there  were 
numbers  of  other  stove  and  greenhouse  planis 
ehowD,  among  them  being  an  iuterestiog  series  of 
vd,rieiies  of  Anthurium  Scherzcrianum  from  Mr. 
Jame-^,  Lower  Norwood.  These  were  the  varieties 
rotuodiSorum,  with  rounded  sp^thes,  sanguineum, 
m-iximum,  Jamesianum,  light  carmine-rose  colour, 
v.. itch's  variety,  and  Anderson's  variety. 

Azaleas  oE  the  indica  section  ought  to  have 
been  a  great  feature  at  the  thow,  but  they  were 
not ;  indeed,  there  was  but  one  creditable  collec- 
tion in  the  exhibition,  and  some  of  the  groups 
ought  never  to  have  been  allowed  to  enter  into 
competition  at  such  an  important  show  as  this, 
being  discreditable  to  any  cultivator,  even  of  the 
smallest  pretensions.  Some  of  the  plants  were 
mean,  scrubby  specimens,  with  scarcely  any  flower 
upon  them.  A  contrast  to  these  was  an  admirable 
group  of  six  plants  from  the  Slough  Nurseries, 
whence  the  best  Azaleas  invariably  come  to  the 
ppring  shows  in  London.  These  were  all  fresh- 
looking  plants,  not  too  stiHly  trained,  and  com- 
pletely smothered  with  bloom.  The  selection  of 
sorts,  too,  was  good.  They  were  Jean  Vervaene, 
one  of  the  best  of  its  colour— a  salmon-red  edged 
with  white ;  Comtesse  de  Flandre,  matchless  in 
it5  way  ;  George  Loddiges,  bright  Indian  red  ;  Due 
de  Nassau ;  Mens.  Thibaut,  the  finest  bright 
orange-red  ;  and  Mdlle.  Marie  Lefebvre.  Among 
the  collection  from  Mr.  James,  of  Norwood,  was 
Apollon,  still  one  of  the  finest  white  Azaleas,  and 
Bride  of  Abydos,  a  beautiful  sort  aUo  The  beau- 
tiful Azalea  mollis  is  becoming  to  be  exhibited 
more  now  that  a  greater  diversity  of  colour  has 
been  obtained.  In  a  dozen  plants  shown  here  by 
Messrs.  Lane  there  was  every  gradation  of  tint 
from  bright  yellows  to  vivid  reds.  Messrs.  Lane 
also  showed  the  finest  Rhododendrons.  These 
were  huge  bus^hes,  profusely  laden  with  bloom, 
and,  with  another  collection  of  smaller  plants, 
enlivened  the  conservatory  in  a  beautiful  way. 

Amaryllises  were  shown  finer  than  usual, 
though  there  were  but  two  collections.  The  best 
came  from  Mr.  Little,  who  has  made  a  speciality 
of  the  Amaryllis  for  some  years  The  best  in  his 
collection,  we  thought,  were  those  named  Firefly, 
fiery  red,  good  shaped ;  Princess  Dagmar,  fine 
bold  flower  ;  Hercules,  remarka'v-le  for  rich  colour- 
ing; Burtoni,  and  Admiral  Hornby.  The  other 
collection,  from  Mr.  Butler,  included  Nero,  Olga 
(light  striped),  H.  H.  Gibbs,  Madame  Titiens,  and 
Princess  Alexandra.     The  two  last  named  were 


decidedly  pretty,  particularly  the  last,  which  has 
the  sepals  edged  with  white. 

Cinerarias  formed  a  bright  feature  in  the 
show,  for,  besides  the  collections  in  competition 
for  the  prizes  offered,  were  several  large  groups, 
among  them  being  the  large  one  from  Messrs. 
Carter,  simiJar  to  that  shown  at  South  Kensington. 
There  were  three  competing  group!'.  Mr.  James, 
the  well-known  raiser  of  Woodside,  Farnham 
Royal,  was  unapproachable,  his  collection  of  a 
dozen  plants  being  a  long  way  ahead  of  the  others 
in  point  of  quality  of  the  flowers,  all  of  which 
were  large  and  of  perfect  shape.  There  was,  how- 
ever, not  such  a  diversity  of  colour  among  them 
as  in  the  other  groups,  therefore  were  rather  less 
^howy.  Mr.  Little's  second  group  was  a  fine  one, 
as  all  the  plants  carried  huge  heads  of  bloom. 

Pelargoniums  were  shown  admirably  by  Mr. 
Turner,  his  collection  of  nine  plants  being  really 
very  fine,  and  would  not  have  disgraced  a  Pelar- 
gonium show  in  June.  The  specimens  were  large, 
a  yard  or  so  through,  and  were  profusely  flowered. 
The  sorts  consisted  chiefly  of  the  decorative  race, 
among  them  being  the  nine  following  excellent 
varieties  :  Mad.  Lemoine,  a  fine  light  .<^ort ;  Lady 
Isabel,  one  of  the  best  of  all ;  Rosy  Jlom,  excel- 
lent; Triomphe  de  St.  Mande,  Duchessede  Morny, 
Kingston  Beauty,  a  well-known  light  sort,  still 
one  of  the  best;  Joe,  Rosetta,  particularly  fine; 
aud  Decorator.  Mr.  Little's  second  group  con- 
sisted of  smaller  plants,  but  were  creditable  never- 
theless. The  sorts  Fair  Rosamond.  Emily  Eveiard, 
Smith'.s  Seedling,  and  Miss  May  Gill  were  particu- 
larly noteworthy. 

5IISCELLANE0US  CLASS  —There  were  as  usual 
numerous  contributors  to  this  class,  which  forms 
such  an  important  eleoiect  of  a  flower  show 
Tacre  were  several  larg<^  groups  of  mi-cellaneous 
plants  shown,  which  added  considerably  to  the 
success  of  the  exhibition.  A  large  space  was  oc- 
cupied in  the  coiridor  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of 
Upper  Hdloway,  by  a  collection  of  flowering 
Orchirls  interspersed  with  fine-foliaged  and  nume- 
rous other  interesting  p1ant=.  Among  those  worthy 
of  special  note  were  Cochliostemon  Jacobianum,  a 
fine  bold  plant  which  Mr.  Williams  always  grows 
and  flowers  f o  well ;  Ochna  multiflora,  the  pretty 
stove  shrub  figured  in  The  Garden  some  time 
ago  ;  Rhododendron  fragrantissimum  and  R.  odo- 
ratum,  a  new  species  These,  intermixed  with 
Azalea  mollis,  hybrid  Sarracenias,  and  numerous 
Orchids,  such  as  Cattleya  Mendeli,  Odontoglossum 
Oersted:.  O.  Marshallianum,  and  0.  vexillarium, 
made  a  fine  display.  Messrp.  Cutbush.  of  High- 
gate,  contributed  a  group  of  interesting  Aus- 
tralian and  other  greenhouse  plants,  among 
them  being  the  elegant  and  pretty  Hypo- 
calymma  robusta,  which  was  illustrated  in 
The  Garden  last  year;  also  Choisja  terna'a, 
the  beautiful  Mexican  shrub,  now  often  called  the 
Orange-blossom  shrub;  Daphne  Gwenka,  a  new 
Japanese  shrub  ;  Leptospermura  buUatum  ;  Adian- 
tum  Pacotti,  a  new  Maiden-hair  Fern  ;  and  various 
kinds  of  Hedaroma,  Erica,  and  other  plants.  Nar- 
cissi were  once  more  shown  by  Messrs.  Barr, 
Covent  Garden.  The  group  was  large,  and  was 
very  tastefully  arranged,  the  various  groups  of 
varieties  being  massed  together.  The  flowers, 
however,  showed  indications  of  the  past  unfa- 
vourable weather ;  the  bleak  winds  produced  an 
injurious  effect  upon  the  delicate  texture  of  some 
varieties.  The  sorts  were  chiefly  those  that  had 
been  shown  on  previous  occasions  this  season, 
though  there  were  a  few  new  ones,  notably  those 
named  Gloria  Mundi,  a  very  fine  incomparabilis 
variety,  remarkable  for  the  widely  expanded  cup 
of  bright  orange.  Those  of  the  Ajax  section 
named  Her  Majesty,  Harrison  Weir,  President 
Arthur  were  also  uncommonly  fine.  This  bright 
gathering  of  yellow  flowers  was  the  admiration  of 
all  the  visitors. 

Messrs.  Veitch  showed  asmall  group  of  novelties, 
including  several  of  the  new  Amaryllises  exhibited 
the  day  previous  at  South  Kensington.  They  also 
contributed  a  gathering  of  two  of  the  finest  Daffo- 
dils, namely.  Emperor  and  Empress,  the  flowers  of 
both  of  which  were  larger  and  finer  in  every  way 
than  are  generally  seen. 


New  plants. — There  was.as  usual, a  large  num- 
ber of  plants  submitted  to  the  notice  of  the  judges, 
who  awarded  the  following  certificates  :  Botani- 
cal rertificates  of  merit  to  Cypripedium  insigne 
pylhetense,  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch ;  Phalasnopis 
casta  from  Mr.  Aldous ;  Sarracenia  Mitchelliana, 
S.  Tolliana,  Grevillea  Manglesi,  Ptychosperma 
Seemanni,  and  Kentia  Lindeni  from  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams. 

Floricultural  certificates  were  awarded  to 
Auricula  Marmion  from  Mr.  Douglas,  Auriculas 
(fancy)  Dynasty,  Consummate,  Glory,  and  Con- 
stance from  Mr.  Pohlman  ;  Amaryllises  Admira- 
tion and  Princess  of  Wales  from  Messrs.  Veitch  ; 
Azalea  Souvenir  de  Marie  Rosseel  from  M.  Rosseel ; 
Azalea  Paul  de  Schryver  from  Messrs.  Veitch ; 
Cinerarias  Princess  Ida,  Pioneer,  and  Beadsman 
from  Mr.  James,  Farnham  Royal ;  Amaryllis  Mrs. 
Hird,  from  Messrs.  Paul.  Cbeehunt ;  Cyclamen 
rubrum  giganteum  and  Hillingdon  Rival  from 
Mr.  Little,  and  Azalea  Antigone  from  Mr.  Turner. 
A  list  of  awards  is  given  in  our  advertising 
columns. 

Ohiysanthemums    from    Derry.— Mr. 

Josiah  Jeiferyhas  sent  us  blooms  of  the  following 
Chrysanthemums,  viz.  :  Crimson  Velvet,  Venus, 
White  Venus, and  the  fringed  Marabout.  These  be- 
long to  the  late-flowfrirg  section.  St.  Mary,  of 
which  he  also  sends  blooms,  is  unquestii  nably  one 
of  the  very  best  of  the  early-flowering  kinds  ;  he 
finds  it  as  a  summer  bedder  to  be  simply  invalu- 
able, and  where  cut  flowers  are  in  request  its  value 
can  hardly  be  overrated,  as  daily  gatherings  may 
be  made  from  it  from  June  to  October.  La  Petite 
Marie,  a  beautiful  kind,  belongs  to  the  eaily- 
flowering  section,  and  bids  fair  to  become  a 
favourite;  it  is  very  dwarf,  which  makes  it  sui'- 
able  for  planting  in  beds  that  are  not  particularly 
well  sheltered.  With  Mr.  Jeffrey  it  only  gitw 
9  inches  high,  and  was  completely  covered  with 
pure  white  flowers.  For  bedding  purposes  he  puts 
in  cuttings  in  November  into  boxes  about  .S  inctes 
apart  each  way  :  the  boxes  are  then  placed  on  coal 
ashes  in  cold  frames,  where  they  remain  till  plant- 
ing-out time  in  April.  The  boxes  containing  the 
cuttirg^,  or  rather  plants,  as  they  are  by  that  lime, 
are  taken  to  the  beds  which  they  are  to  occupy  ; 
the  plants  are  ihen  cut  out  of  the  box  wilh  a 
knife  and  planted  carefully,  so  as  not  to  bruise  or 
disturb  any  of  the  young  roots.  After  planting 
nothing  more  is  needed,  and  they  last  till  cut  cfii 
by  frost  in  autumn. 


VIre  leaves  f  J.  S.  L.)  —Nothing  ails  them  as  far  a3 
we  can  tee.    The  little  waits  do  no  harm. 

— — (W.  E..  Biihfieli}).-1\\B  leaves  rent  seem  to  be 
scMeil-an  evil  for  which  air  given  eaily  in  the  morning 
is  tlic  best  remedy. 

Peach  leaves  (T.  n.  F^.— There  is  no  trace  of  fungi 
on  yonr  leaves  but  there  is  of  insects.  Our  belief  is,  how- 
tver,  that  cold  is  the  cause  of  tlie  injury. 

Magno'ia  consplcuR.— When  ca'ling  at  Hjckw.^od 
P  rk  a  day  or  two  ago  I  observed  a  lafiie  plant  of  this 
Mpgiiolia  on  an  east  wall  covered  with  bloom  a  grand 
sight  at  this  time  of  year. — J.  Crouk,  FarnboToujh  Grunge. 

White  thrush.— I  have  here  a  white  song  thrush, 
pJien  last  year  frim  a  nes'  iu  the  abbey  ii'ounds  and  sue- 
cttssfully  leered.  It  is  ijuite  white,  even  the  beak  and 
leys,  and  it  has  piuk  eyes.  Have  any  of  the  readers  of 
I  HE  Garhkn  ever  beloie  heard  of  a  white  thru  h?— 
Waltmi  Johnstonb,  Bai/ham  Abbey. 

Monstrous  Primrose.— 1  he  vei-y  curious  sport  of 
the  common  Primrose  which  I  send  you  vas  brought  lo 
me  on  the  19th  inst.,  consistin?,  as  you  wib  see,  of  three 
full-f-ized  Primroses  in  one  stout  calyx,  Milh  the  usual 
lengthened  foot-stalk.  It  formed  in  its^elf  a  ptrfeit  little 
nos'  gay  for  tlie  button-hole.— H.  P.  Jfston,  VholabuTy 
E'ctory,  Trin.o. 

Names   of  plants. —  ff.  S. — Eivina  hcvis  (name  of 

Ai  pie  next  week) D.  Doudcsw'U.—l,  I'arex  pendula  ; 

2,  Stellaria  glomerata  ;  3,  t^cilla  nutans;  4,  Oxalis  Aceto- 

sella. S.    ir.    W.—l,   Bedum  caineum    variegatum  ;    2, 

Thyrsacanthus  rutilans  ;  3,  Kleinia  repei.s  ;  4,  Euphoiliia 

Helioscopii. G.  Carpenter.  —  Kibes  aureum. Lady 

^/fl^/tjiwi.— Hrcmauthus  puniceus. H.   L.  {Ilighmead). 

— DendrobiumFalconeri;  D.  aggregatummajus B.  F.  M'. 

— 1,  Narcissus  Pseudo-narcissus  tl  -pi. :  2,  >.  Pteudo-rar- 
ciss.U3  variety  ;  3,  Sanguinaria  canadensis  ;  4,  Oinithogalum 

nutans. (r.  C— 1,  Abies  exceha  elegans  ;  2,  Pinus  Cembra 

piimila  ;  3,  Pulmonaria  angustifnlia  ;  4,  Aralia  Veitchi. 

A'.  A.  S.     Dicentiaformoba;Fritillaria51eleagris  ;Fumaria 

lutea ;    Anemone    ntmoiosa    fl.-pl. L.    M.    £.— Azalea 

amcena. W.  M  (  roiue.— Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis. B.  P. 

Jeston.~The  Wallfiower  is  that  called  The  Rocket;  the 
other  plant  is  ilyoectis  dissitiflora. 
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SATURDAY,  May  3,  1884, 


"  Tbli  li  an  Art 
Which  doea  mend  Nature  ;  change  It  rather ;  bnt 

The  akt  it  self  is  Natcke."— SAaiespesre. 


DAFFODIL  CULTURE  FOE  MAEEET. 
The  marvellous  Daffodils  shown  by  Mr.  Walker 
of  Whitton,  at  the  recent  Daffodil  conference  in- 
duced us  the  other  day  to  visit  his  grounds,  and 
although  we  expected  to  see  a  rare  collection  of 
well-grown  Narcissi,  we  were  not  prepared  to  find 
Buch  enormous  quantities  and  such  a  choice  collec- 
tion of  kinds  as  Mr.  Walker  possesses  ;  indeed,  we 
had  no  idea  that  such  a  flower  farm — a  veritable 
counterpart  of  a  Dutch  bulb  farm — existed  so 
near  London.  Mr.  Walker  is  not  only  a  tho- 
roughly practical  cultivator,  but  a  keen  observer, 
a  fact  which  has  doubtless  conduced  largely  to  his 
success.  His  business  is  to  grow  flowers  for  the 
London  markets,  and  he  does  it  with  a  few  classes 
of  plants  only,  which  he  cultivates  with  that 
thoroughness  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
market  grower.  Everything  market  men  take 
in  hand  must  be  grown  so  as  to  yield  a  profit- 
able return,  and  in  order  to  ensure  this,  all  the 
produce  sent  to  Covent  Garden  must  be  grown  in 
the  highest  perfection.  The  chief  subjects  of  cul- 
ture in  the  Whitton  grounds  are  flowers  and  fruit 
— indoor  flowers,  such  as  Cyclamens,  in  winter ; 
open-siir  flowers,  such  as  Narcissi,  Tulips,  and 
Pfeonies,  in  spring  and  early  summer  ;  while  the 
rest  of  the  year  is  mostly  devoted  to  fruit. 

Daffodils,  as  we  have  said,  are  grown  on 
an  enormous  scale ;  in  fact,  they  may  be  seen 
everywhere  about  the  place— in  the  shade  as  well 
as  in  the  open.  They  are  grown  in  ex- 
tensive breadths  by  the  quarter  acre  and 
half  acre.  This  prodigious  quantity  is  grown 
expressly  to  supply  cut  blooms,  which  Mr. 
Walker  has  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  long 
before  the  present  fashion  set  in  of  employing 
Narcissi  so  largely  in  floral  decorations.  That  the 
demand,  large  as  it  has  been  for  the  past  few 
years,  is  still  increasing,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  from  these  grounds  alone  as  many 
as  a  hundred  dozen  bunches,  representing  14,000 
blooms,have  been  sent  to  Covent  Garden  at  one  time. 
These  meet  with  a  ready  sale  at  a  remunerative 
price,  particularly  if  Eastertide  happens  to  fall 
in  the  height  of  the  Narcissi  season,  when  the  de- 
mand for  such  as  the  white  Poet's  Narcissus  is  as- 
tonishing. Narcissus  culture,  as  may  be  imagined, 
is  carried  on  here  in  a  systematic  way.  The  na- 
tural soil  of  the  grounds  is  of  a  rather  stiffer  cha- 
racter than  could  be  wished ;  consequently  the 
Narcissus  crops  require  more  attention  than  if  the 
soil  had  been  lighter.  The  bulbs  of  some  of  the 
sorts  are  apt  to  degenerate  if  the  beds  are  on  a 
dead  level ;  therefore  in  order  to  obviate  this  they 
have  to  be  raised  so  as  to  afford  a  drier  and 
warmer  medium  for  the  roots.  Mr.  Walker's 
plan  is  to  lift  the  bulbs  every  third  year.  This  is 
carried  out  as  soon  as  the  folijige  decays,  and  no 
time  is  lost  in  replanting  the  bulbs  in  fresh  ground 
after  having  separated  the  offsets  from  the  parent 
bulbs.  These  mother  bulbs,  as  they  are  called,  are 
planted  together  for  the  succeeding  season's  yield, 
and  the  smaller  ones  are  assorted  and  planted 
so  as  to  come  on  in  succession.  The  first  sea- 
son after  replanting,  the  flower  crop  is  not  at 
its  best,  bnt  the  second  or  third  year  the  bulbs  be- 


come thoroughly  re-established ;  after  the  third  year 
the  generality  of  Narcissi  commence  to  deteriorate. 

Lifting  the  bulbs. — Mr.  Walker  is  no  doubt 
right  in  lifting  the  bulbs  triennially,  not  only  in  order 
to  suit  the  exigencies  of  his  business,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  Narcissi.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  system  pursued  in  these  grounds  is  the 
outcome  of  large  experience,  and  the  secret  as 
regards  the  production  of  such  blooms  as  astonished 
everyone  at  South  Kensington.  Growers  who 
make  selling  the  bulbs  a  matter  of  business  must 
of  course  lift  annually ;  therefore  they  could  not 
compete  at  all  as  regards  quality  of  flower  with 
the  Whitton  productions.  Another  important  con- 
sideration at  the  Whitton  grounds  is  good  manure, 
and  plenty  of  it,  but  its  application  requires  great 
judgment ;  the  proper  quantity  to  apply  can  only 
be  determined  by  actual  experience;  but  it  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Walker  regards  it  as  a  mis- 
taken notion  that  bulbous  plants  do  not  require 
manure. 

The  collection  of  Narcissi  here  is  one  of 
the  richest  in  species  and  varieties  about  London, 
though  of  course  comparatively  few  are  grown  at 
present  on  an  extensive  scale  for  marketing.  A 
first-rate  variety  for  that  purpose  must  possess 
peculiar  characteristics.  First  of  all  it  must  be 
showy  and  bright — this  is  a  matter  of  primary 
importance  ;  nest  it  must  possess  sufficient  sub- 
stance to  endure  close  packing.  Then  it  must  be 
floriferous,  and  not  require  any  kind  of  coddling 
treatment,  which  some  of  the  new  kinds  of  Narcissi, 
particulary  the  hybrids  do,  their  constitutions  not 
being  strong  enough  to  enable  them  to  succeed  on 
the  Whitton  soil  even  on  raised  beds.  Consequently, 
such  delicate  kinds  are  unsuitable  for  growing  on  a 
large  scale  for  profit ;  but  Mr.  Walker  is  an  en^ 
thusiastic  admirer  of  the  genus,  and  is  endeavour- 
ing to  form  a  complete  collection  not  only  of 
species,  but  also  of  varieties  and  hybrids. 
The  reliable  kinds  grown  to  yield  cut  blooms  in 
large  quantities  commence  with  the  Tenby  Daffo- 
dil (N.  obvallaris),  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very 
best  of  all  on  account  of  the  solidity  and  fine 
shape  of  its  flowers  and  their  rich  yellow  hue_ 
This  kind  is  grown  chiefly  in  orchards,  in  long 
breadths  about  a  rod  wide.  Grown  in  this  way 
the  trees  afford  sufficient  shelter  from  winds  and 
rains  when  the  flowers  are  at  their  best,  which 
usually  is  about  the  middle  of  March.  Close  upon 
the  Tenby  follows  the  noble-flowered  Horsfieldi, 
and  then  in  quick  succession,  come  among  the 
large-trumpeted  Daffodils,  the  various  varieties  of 
N.  bicolor  in  the  following  order— viz..  Empress, 
sulphurescens,  albidus,  primulinus,  maximus,  and 
last  of  all  the  typical  bicolor,  which  is,  moreover, 
the  smallest  of  the  series.  Of  these  the  favourite 
sorts  are  Empress,  bicolor  maximus  and  primu- 
linus, the  latter  having  flowers  of  great  substance, 
and  which  travel  well.  Emperor  is  largely 
grown,  and  among  the  major  group  are  the  large 
maximus,  the  finest  of  all,  spurius,  major,  and 
several  others  of  a  similar  stamp.  Those  who 
entertain  the  opinion  that  several  of  these  Daffo- 
dils that  have  distinct  names  are  alike  would  pro- 
bably think  otherwise  if  they  saw  them  grow- 
ing here  in  quantities  side  by  side.  Many 
sorts  that  closely  resemble  each  other  in  the 
flowers  vary  considerably  as  regards  foliage,  habit 
of  growth,  and  period  of  flowering  For  instance, 
we  never  saw  the  difference  so  plainly  before  as 
here  between  Horsfieldi  and  Empress.  In  the 
former  the  foliage  is  stout  enough  to  hold  itself 
erect,  while  the  leaves  of  Empress  are  strongly 


recurved.  They  differ,  moreover,  in  the  shade  of 
tint  of  the  leafage ;  Horsfieldi  is  the  greenest, 
while  that  of  the  Empress  has  a  silvery  lustre, 
which  is  seen  plainly  when  in  large  breadths 
Speaking  of  Horsfieldi,  Mr.  Walker  asserts  that 
it  delights  in  a  light,  poor  soil,  while  Empress 
enjoys  a  richer  and  moister  one.  The  Peerless 
Daffodils  (incomparabilis)  are  in  great  demEind, 
judging  by  the  quantities  grown.  Of  the  single- 
flowered  sorts,  such  beautiful  ones  as  Stella  and 
aurantius  take  up  the  largest  areas.  The  last 
named  is  the  kind  which  everyone  so  much  admired 
at  the  conference.  It  has  a  bright  orange-red  cup, 
which  contrasts  admirably  with  the  white  sepals.  It 
is  highly  appreciated  in  the  market,  and  is  one  of 
those  sortsof  which  agrower  cannot  have  too  much. 
None  of  the  single  sorts  of  incomparabilis,  how- 
ever, equal  in  popularity  the  beautiful  double- 
flowered  kind  called  Sulphur  Crown  or  Codlins 
and  Cream,  the  large  resetted  flowers  of  which  are 
of  a  soft  primrose-yellow,  more  like  that  of  a  Rose 
than  a  Daffodil.  The  Sulphur  Crowns  constitute 
a  great  portion  of  the  Daffodils  grown,  and  im- 
mense breadths  in  orchards  are  planted  with 
them.  When  in  full  bloom,  these  strips  are  a  rare 
sight,  but  the  demand  for  them  is  so  large  that 
the  flowers  are  cut  as  soon  as  they  are  half  ex- 
panded, or  rather  as  soon  as  all  traces  of  green  in 
the  petals  have  disappeared.  It  is  found  that  if 
cut  before  the  green  tints  have  vanished,  the 
flowers  never  assume  their  characteristic  creamy 
colour,  but  remain  green.  The  Poet's  Narcissus  is 
perhaps  the  mainstay  of  the  Narcissi  ground,  in- 
asmuch as  it  yields  the  greatest  returns.  Its 
flowers  are  always  in  demand ;  therefore  there 
is  a  greater  area  devoted  to  this  kind  than 
to  any  other.  Here  it  is  grown  entirely  in 
orchards  beneath  the  trees  —  veritable  seas 
of  snowy  whiteness,  a  sight  not  often  met 
with.  There  are  but  three  or  four  kinds 
of  the  Poet's  Narcissus  grown  in  quantity. 
These  comprise  ornatus,  which  is  the  first  to 
flower,  and  which  constitutes  the  main  bulk  of  the 
crop.  Its  flowers  are  large,  finely-shaped,  and 
pure  white.  Then  follows  tripodalis,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  which  is  that  it  has  three  of  its  sepals 
reflexed ;  then  after  the  ornatus  crop  follows  re- 
curvus,  the  latest  of  all,  a  most  distinct  variety 
readily  distinguished  by  the  lax  foliage,  which 
sharply  reflexes.  The  double  form  of  this,  the 
common  double  white  Daffodil, isprobablythemost 
popular  of  all,  and  the  demand  for  it  necessitates 
an  enormous  area  to  be  devoted  to  its  culture. 
Like  most  of  the  other  forms  of  poeticus,  this,  too, 
is  grown  in  orchards  where  the  slight  shelter 
afforded  is  beneficial  to  the  flowers.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  this  sort  is  just  coming  into  season,  and 
for  the  next  few  weeks  will  form  the  chief  supply 
of  Daffodil  bloom  in  the  market.  Lastly,  we  must 
mention 

The  POLYANTHtis  VABiETiES,  which  are  also 
grown  in  prodigious  quantities.  All  these  are  in 
fully  exposed  situations,  where  they  can  derive  the 
fullest  amount  of  light  and  sunshine.  The  favou- 
rite kinds  here  are  White  Pearl,  a  pretty  white- 
flowered  variety ;  Bathurst,  Bazelman  major,  Staten 
General,  Grand  Monarque,  Muzart,  orientalis,  and 
Schizanthus  orientalis.  The  delicious  fragrance 
of  all  the  Polyanthus  Narcissi  render  them  gene- 
ral favourites.  Early  in  the  season  they  come 
from  the  south  of  France,  later  they  are  sent  from 
the  Scilly  and  Channel  Islands,  and  after  the 
supply  is  over  at  these  places,  growers  about 
London  have  their  turn,  and  thus  the  market  is 
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kept  well  stocked   with  these  lovely  flowers  for 
weeks  and  even  months  at  a  time. 

Gathering.— In  the  height  of  the  Daffodil 
season  there  are  three  gathering  days  in  the  week 
for  market.  Gathering  the  flowers  is  done  chiefly 
by  women,  who  bring  them  from  the  grounds  in 
rough  bunches  to  a  shed,  where  they  are  neatly 
bunched  ready  for  market.  The  bunches  are 
firmly  packed  in  oblong  boxes  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  lowermost  bunches  do  not  become  crushed 
or  bruised  by  the  upper.  This  is  effected  by  laying 
the  alternate  layers  cross-wise  with  the  heads  of 
flowers  outwards.  Arranged  in  this  way,  a  great 
quantity  'can  be  packed  in  a  close  compass,  and 
the  flowers  torn  ont  fresh  and  uninjured  at  the 
market.  W.  G. 

GRAPES  AND  FLOWERS  TOGETHER. 

Seeing  that  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  insert 
my  remarks  on  this  subject,  I  venture  to  enlarge 
them  a  little  by  way  of  explanation.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  flowering  plants  are  allowed 
to  stand  month  after  month  in  one  place  in  my 
greenhouse-vineries.  Few  remain  there  all  the 
year  round,  and  those  which  do  (such  as  Vallotas) 
are  constantly  moved  from  house  to  house  and 
place  to  place,  my  cold  frames,  the  cool  house,  and 
the  open  air  playing  an  important  part  in  my 
system  of  cultivation.  Whenever  plants  can  bear 
the  frame  or  outside  temperature  they  are  laying 
up  health,  and  it  is  astonishing  what  low  tempera- 
ture plants  will  bear  when  the  frames  do  not  stand 
too  high  out  of  the  ground  when  they  are  opened 
wide,  if  only  for  a  short  time  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  temperature  allowing,  and  are  covered 
with  mats  at  night.  In  the  last  paper  (p.  333)  my 
successes  were  spoken  of.  I  will  now  enumerate 
some  of  my  failures.  It  is  a  great  disappointment 
that  Heaths,  Tremandra  ericoides,  Bouvardias, 
Boronias,  and  most  of  the  woody  Cape  plants  will 
not  do.  They  must  have  a  separate  treatment, 
such  as  a  Cape  pit,  from  that  which  they  receive 
from  me.  Non  omnia  jiossnvivs  omnes.  Still 
the  flowers  already  enumerated  give  a  wide 
choice,  and  to  these  must  be  added  one  of  the 
greatest  helps  in  keeping  a  house  full  of  bloom, 
namely,  Hydrangeas,  of  which  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  plants  with  one  head  may  be  had  by  cut- 
ting from  off  a  large  plant  in  autumn  or  at  any 
other  time,  the  shoots  showing  bloom,  and  striking 
them  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  To  add  to  their 
colour,  water  them  occasionally  with  water  con- 
taining some  steel  filings. 

I  may  mention  that  another  failure  is  Straw- 
berries, which  flower  luxuriantly,  but  will  not 
fruit  in  my  soft  yellow  sand.  This  I  am  counter- 
acting by  a  plan  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  Barr. 
His  suggestion  was  to  get  the  widest  deal  boards, 
about  11  inches,  set  them  on  edge  about  1 8  inches 
apart,  dig  out  the  old  soil,  make  a  hard  bottom  by 
stamping,  and  fill  up  with  about  a  foot  of  en- 
riched loamy  soil.  The  boards  prevent  the  sur- 
rounding sand  from  sucking  away  the  moisture  at 
the  root,  and  so  another  difficulty  is  overcome. 
My  gardener  says,  "  Master,  I  don't  think  anyone 
has  as  many  enemies  as  gardeners."  He  is  about 
right.  Returning  to  my  greenhouses,  another 
great  thing^is  to  get  good  soil— loam,  leaf  mould, 
peat.  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  silver  sand,  and  to  find 
out  from  books  or  experience  which  is  suitable. 
For  instance,  Coleuses  (which  I  strike  from  the 
old  plants  just  kept  alive  during  the  win- 
ter) like  the  lightest  soil,  growing  well  in 
fibre  alone.     Primulas,  Calceolarias,  and   Gloxi- 


nias like  light  soil  also,  and  Cyclamens  a 
medium  soil,  whilst  Cinerarias,  Chrysanthemums, 
and  especially  Roses,  delight  in  a  loamy  mixture' 
I  buy  my  soil  except  leaf-mould,  but  a  little  lasts 
a  long  time.  Another  hint  is  worth  having.  Many 
plants  (especially  when  potted  in  small  pots)  like 
more  water  than  they  get  by  overhead  watering, 
and  these  are  from  time  to  time  placed  in  earthen- 
ware saucers,  which  may  be  bought  with  the  pots, 
getting  now  and  again  a  saucerful  when  they 
flag.  Amongst  them  may  be  enumerated  Callas, 
Heliotropes,  Hydrangeas,  Stocks,  and  others. 
Manure  must  not  be  forgotten.  Half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  some  of  the  advertised  mixtures  on  the  top 
of  a  pot  often  works  wonders,  but  my  experience 
is  that  it  does  no  good  to  Gloxinias,  and  little  to 
Pelargoniums  or  Geraniums,  whilst  Euphorbia 
splendens,  Roses,  and  Abutilons  revel  in  it.  A 
little  weak  cow  or  horse  manure  water  is  good  for 
most  plants.  Soot  need  not  be  applied  artificially 
with  me,  there  being  always  a  good  supply  of  it 
floating  about. 

Flowers  for  church  and  table  decoration,  white 
and  coloured.  I  get  in  the  early  months  of  the  year. 
When  Dahlias  have  been  killed  by  the  frosts  and 
Chrysanthemums  are  over,  I  begin  with  Callas, 
Roman  Hyacinths,  an  abundance  of  Primulas  and 
of  sweet  single  and  double  Jonquils  and  Camper- 
nelles  in  pots  (most  early  and  valuable).  Cyclamens 
(especially  white  ones),  Abutilons  (turn  back  the 
petals  and  snip  out  the  stigma).  Hyacinths,  Cine- 
rarias, French  Daisies,  white  Polyanthus,  Gera- 
niums (especially  double  sorts,  for  they  do  not 
drop),  Deutzias  (double  and  single).  Lilies  of  the 
Valley,  Narcissi,  Daffodils,  and  so  on.  If 
I  cannot  grow  Gardenias  or  Encharis  Lily, 
there  are  sweeter  flowers  to  be  found  in  the  Nar- 
cissus poeticus  plenus  andornatus.  Indeed,  there 
is  nothing  prettier  and  sweeter  in  March  or  April 
than  half-a-dozen  of  ornatus  in  a  5-inch  or  6-inch 
pot,  planted  early,  buried  in  ashes,  and  grown 
nearly  to  flowering  in  a  cold  frame.  After  Daf- 
fodil time  there  is  plenty  of  choice  of  flowers 
outside  and  in,  for,  with  study  and  experience, 
greenhouses  and  gardens  may  always  be  kept  gay 
with  bloom.  Cloth  of  Gold  Pansy  is  the  most 
useful  outdoor  plant  I  have,  in  December  last 
producing  me  50  or  60  blooms  for  table  decoration 
at  a  time.  Referring  to  another  subject,  I  save 
my  gardener  much  time  and  trouble  by  buying 
rooted  cuttings,  growing  plants,  and  tubers,  plenty 
of  which  at  cheap  rates  are  always  advertised  in 
your  pages  or  in  Gdnlenuig.  This  plan  saves  ex- 
pense and  failure  in  raising  from  seed,  and  you 
get  just  as  many  or  as  few  as  you  wish.  As  to 
Gloxinias,  I  recommend  everyone  to  grow  them. 
Some  sprays  of  Maiden-hair  Fern  and  Gloxinia 
flowers  deck  a  table  as  few  other  things  can. 
Gloxinias  are  the  easiest  things  to  grow  that  we 
have.  About  five  shillings  in  the  spring  will  boy 
a  score  of  corms  (our  supply  of  heat  does  not 
enable  us  to  grow  them  from  leaves),  and  these 
planted  will  flower  enough  at  the  close  of  the  year 
to  show  which  are  worth  keeping,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  a  6-inch  pot  will  be  buried  in  foliage, 
and  there  will  be  a  grand  show  all  through  the 
summer  and  autumn  under  the  Vines.  I  counted 
to-day  twenty-seven  visible  buds  on  one,  which 
has  had  no  more  care  taken  of  it  than  to  let  it 
grow  on,  wintering  it  near  the  pipes  under  one 
of  the  stages.  I  grow  only  the  erect  kinds,  and 
must  have  fifty  pots  at  least,  many  of  them  lasting 
several  years.  Closing  my  remarks,  I  venture  to 
ask  if  anyone  has  grown  Vines  on  the  plan  of 


letting  them  (say  after  the  first  year)  bear  all  they 
will  for  two  or  three  years,  then  pulling  them  up, 
sweetening  and  feeding  the  border  afresh,  and 
planting  new  canes.  It  strikes  me  that  by  pursu- 
ing this  plan  and  'renewing  the  Vines  in  succes- 
sion, excellent  results  might  be  obtained.  But,  as 
I  said  in  my  first  paper,  I  am  an  amateur. 

SUBSCEIBER. 

EFFECTS  OP  THE  LATE  FROST. 

Seldom  or  never  has  a  week's  weather  worked 
more  sad  havoc  among  the  plants  and  crops  of 
the  garden  than  that  ending  on  the  26th  ult.  Dry 
and  cold  though,  on  the  whole,  April  proved, 
neither  were  of  sufficient  severity  to  arrest  the 
growth  or  threaten  the  safety  of  the  fruit  nor 
other  crops  of  the  garden.  On  the  contrary,  they 
proved  of  considerable  service  in  arresting  the 
progress  and  giving  greater  hardiness  to  vegetation 
previously  fostered  into  abnormal  precocity  and 
promise  by  the  winterless  winter  that  most  of  us 
had  begun  to  hope  had  come  to  an  end  in  a  genial 
spring,  when  suddenly,  with  but  little  warning, 
the  fruit  crops  had  to  meet  with  and  pass  through 
almost  a  week  of  frosts  of  December-like  severity. 
In  this  district  these  ranged  from  8°  to  18°,  the 
former  being  about  the  maximum  of  the  winter 
previous  to  the  last  week  of  April.  The  result  ia 
in  general  terms  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  the  splen- 
did fruit  prospects  prevailing  hitherto.  As  far  as 
can  as  yet  be  determined,  the  Plum  crops  have 
suffered  most.  Here  they  may  be  said  to  be 
totally  wrecked  on  walls,  pyramids,  bushes,  and 
cordon  trees  alike.  This  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  Plums  were  scarce  last  year.  This 
promised  to  be  a  Plum  year  of  the  most  fruitful 
kind,  and  most  of  the  fruits  were  securely  set ;  but  as 
frost  after  frost  occurred,  and  it  increased  in  inten- 
sity from  8°  to  12°,  and  even  18°,  the  fruit  perished. 
Fortunately,  we  had  not  moved  our  screen  of 
boughs  from  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  on 
walls,  and  where  these  were  thickest  a  sprinkling 
of  fruit  has  escaped,  but  it  is  grievous  to  see  the 
clusters  of  fruit  almost  large  enough  for  tarts  as 
black  as  one's  hat  in  many  open  and  exposed 
positions.  The  fruit  saved  as  well  as  the  fruit 
destroyed  furnish  a  most  powerful  argument  in 
favour  of  protection  of  some  sort,  for  without  it  our 
walls  would  assuredly  have  been  fruitless. 

Early  Pears  have  suffered  severely,  and  accord- 
ing to  present  appearances  the  major  portion  of 
the  Pear  crop  is  also  doomed.  Apples  are  later, 
but  they  were  so  severely  frozen  that  the  blossom- 
ing shootlets  drooped  their  heads  like  wilted  Cab- 
bages or  Cauliflowers,  and  it  is  feared  that  such 
severe  freezing  repeated  three  times  in  so  many 
successive  nights  may  have  destroyed  the  fmit  in 
its  semi- embryonic  state.  The  blooms  look  to 
have  recovered,  but,  unfortunately,  the  pistils 
and  ovaries  seem  more  tender  than  the  petals, 
and  I  have  known  the  latter  to  keep  their  fresh- 
ness and  beauty  while  the  fruitlets  had  already 
perished.  In  some  districts  the  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  and  Raspberries  are  wholly  wrecked. 
The  fruit  on  the  crowns  of  our  canes  and  bushes 
appears  frozen  past  recovery.  So  far  as  can  be 
seen,  the  Strawberries  are  not  hurt.  Considering 
the  mildness  of  last  winter,  those  in  the  open 
are  later  this  year,  and  although  they  were 
frozen  very  severely,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
trusses  of  fruit  yet  buried  in  their  crowns 
may  have  escaped  injury.  The  frost,  considering 
its  lateness  and  abnormal  severity  and  the  mild- 
ness of  the  previous  winter,  has  been  less  destruc- 
tive among  the  Roses  than  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated. Teas  here  and  there  showing  flower 
in  the  open  have  had  their  branchlets  frozen  so 
severely  as  to  be  withered  up  as  if  they  had  passed 
through  the  fire ;  but,  writing  roughly,  those  on 
walls,  whether  covered  or  uncovered,  have  es- 
caped. Even  the  Marechal  Niel  in  flower  in  the 
open  on  the  end  of  a  plant  stove  does  not  look  to 
have  suffered  so  severely  as  C61ine  Forestier  on 
the  same  aspect  (east).  The  dwarf  wall  facing 
south,  furnished  with  all  the  best  Teas— most  of 
them  in  fail  growth — has  not  suffered  much,  so  far 
as  appearances  go.     Possibly,  however,  the  severe 
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freezings  may  tell  on  the  health  of  the  plants  later 
on.  In  general  terms,  too,  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
seem  to  have  passed  through  these  tremendous 
frosts  with  little  injury  and  few  losses  ;  while  as 
for  the  Briers  for  budding,  the  growths,  bound 
hard  and  fast  in  the  iron  fetters  of  the  frost,  and 
held  back  between  the  biting  teeth  of  the  freezing 
east  wind,  are  off  again  since  the  cold  rain  of  Sun- 
day and  to-day  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Hap- 
pily, we  pruned  our  Perpetuals  late,  and  the 
shoots  were  short  on  them  compared  with  the 
Teas. 

Our  hopes  of  having  Kose  shows  in  May  have, 
however,  been  rudely  dashed  to  the  ground  by 
the  week's  frosts  in  the  latter  end  of  April.  We 
shall  be  most  thankful  to  reap  a  fair  Rose  harvest 
in  due  season,  ix.,  should  we  escape  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  plants  that  some  less  severe  frosts 
of  recent  years  have  brought  upon  as.  So  far  as 
we  can  judge  at  present,  we  shall  have  few  deaths 
among  our  Roses,  and  but  little  permanent  injury 
through  the  frosts  that  have  skimmed  all  the  cream 
so  clean  off  our  brilliant  fruit  prospects.  The  frost 
cut  every  flower  off  our  masses  of  Myosotis  dissi- 
tiflora,  and  has  left  Marie  Louise  Violets  that  have 
flowered  so  bravely  and  sweetly  all  winter  with 
semi-blanched  prostrate  foliage,  as  if  they  had  had 
a  sprinkling  with  scalding  water.  This  fine  Violet 
is  obviously  not  nearly  so  hardy  as  the  Victoria 
Kegina,  Czar,  and  the  old  double  blue,  all  of  which 
are  as  green  at  Leeks,  notwithstanding  they  have 
passed  through  the  same  amount  of  cold. 

Burij  St.  Mdmunds.  D.  T.  Fisn. 

PLANTS  IN  PLOWEK. 


Tree  Carnation  Valencia.— I  herewith 
send  you  a  flower  of  this  Carnation.  I  am  aware 
that  some  have  been  disappointed  with  this 
variety,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  give 
your  opinion  of  it,  judging  from  the  specimen 
which  I  send. — C.  Warden,  Clarendon  Park, 
Salisbury. 

*^*  A  very  beautiful  flower,  as  large  and  as 
fine  in  every  way  as  one  could  wish.  The  flower 
is  nearly  3  inches  across,  is  very  double,  the  petals 
being  prettily  fringed  and  toothed.  The  colour  is 
the  richest  crimson  imaginable,  and  the  perfume 
delicious,  as  strong,  and  as  sweet  as  that  of  the 
old  Crimson  Clove. — Ed. 

"Wtlite  Violas, — Some  charming  yellow- 
eyed  white  Violas  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Gray,  Eglingtoa  Castle.  They  are  bright  in 
colour  and  quite  untarnished  by  the  weather, 
though  exposed  to  sharp  frost  during  three  nights. 
Mr.  Gray  is  of  opinion  that  if  these  white  Violas 
were  better  known,  they  would  be  highly  appre- 
ciated by  growers  for  market — an  opinion  in 
which  we  fully  concur.  Their  purity  and  fra- 
grance would  be  sure  to  make  them  favourites. 

l80lorDahir8Uta.--Many  Gesneraceous  plants 
can  be  had  in  flower  at  almost  any  season  of  the 
year,  more  especially  the  Tyda^as,  to  which  Isoloma 
is  nearly  related.  Its  blossoms  are  tubular,  bright 
orange-scarlet  in  colour,  and  they  remain  in 
beauty  for  some  time.  A  distinct  feature  of  this 
plant  is  the  brownish  hairs  which  cover  leaf, 
stem,  and  blossom,  thus  indicating  the  origin  of 
its  specific  name.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America, 
and  thrives  under  the  same  treatment  as  the 
Tydseas. 

Pingulcula  caudata. — The  more  we  see  of 
this  lovely  Mexican  Butterwort  the  more  we  are 
convinced  of  its  value  as  a  greenhouse  plant  on 
account  of  its  simple  culture  and  protracted 
flowering  season.  Its  large  bright  flowers  will 
compare  with  those  of  the  finest  varieties  of  Mas- 
devallia  Harryana,  and  many  would  like  it  better 
than  that  Orchid  on  account  of  its  distinct  style 
of  growth.  The  best  place  in  which  to  grow  this 
beautiful  plant  is  a  cool  greenhouse— not  a 
draughty,  dry  house,  as  greenhouses  generally  are, 
but  in  a  house  where  the  temperature  is  cool  and 
the  atmosphere  moist — such,  in  fact,  as  that  of  an 
Odontoglossum  house  ;  indeed,  the  best  plants  we 
have  seen  of  it  have  been  growing  in  a  shaded 
cool  Orchid  house.     In  Mr.  Peacock's  garden  at 


Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith,  it  is  grown  to  per- 
fection in  company  with  the  Odontoglossums,  and 
is  invariably  in  bloom  except  in  winter.  In  Messrs. 
Shuttleworth  Sc  Carder's  nursery  at  Clapham  we 
also  saw  it  beautifully  in  flower  along  with  the 
cool  Orchids,  but  less  shaded  than  in  Mr.  Peacock's 
garden.  It  therefore  appears  to  be  indifferent  as 
to  light  and  shade  so  long  as  it  can  have  a  cool 
and  moist  atmosphere. 

Iriaruthenioa.— Thislittle  Iris,  which  flowers 
almost  every  month  in  the  year,  is  now  in  full 
bloom  in  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at  Tottenham.  The 
flowers,  which  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  I. 
sibirica,  are  of  a  bright  lilac-purple,  with  white 
blotched  falls  prettily  veined  and  pencilled.  It  is 
a  dwarf  growing  species,  and  the  flowers  nestle 
amidst  the  slender  grassy  foliage  as  if  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  weather.  It  may  be  easily 
grown  in  an  open  situation  in  ordinary  soil. 

Phlox  divarlcata.— This  blue,  or  rather 
purplish  blue.  North  American  Phlox  is  among  the 
most  attractive  of  early  flowering  dwarf  Phloxes, 
and,  moreover,  the  most  distinct,  inasmuch  as  no 
other  Phlox  possesses  the  same  peculiar  colour. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  clusters,  each  bloom 
being  about  the  size  of  a  shilling-piece.  The  plant 
grows  about  a  foot  in  height,  and  forms  a  dense 
mass  of  flower-stems  where  it  thrives  well.  Some 
admirable  specimens  of  it  have  been  sent  to  us  by 
Mr.  T.  Smith  from  Messrs.  Rodger,  McClelland's 
nursery  at  Newry,  where  it  is  already  in  full 
bloom. 

Anopterua  glandulosa — This  belongs  to 
the  once  popular,  but  now  much  neglected,  class 
of  New  Holland  shrubs,  and  very  pretty  and  dis- 
tinct it  is  when  in  bloom,  in  which  condition  it 
may  now  be  seen  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew. 
It  is  a  plant  of  erect  habit,  with  dark  green 
leathery  leaves  6  inches  or  8  inches  long,  and  up- 
right terminal  racemes  of  white,  wax-like  flowers. 
Speaking  generally,  it  resembles,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, some  of  the  Andromedas,  but  is  stouter  in 
growth  than  any  of  them,  and  the  blooms  are 
much  more  open.  It  acquires  a  good  size  in  its 
native  country,  but  with  us  it  seems  to  flower 
freely  enough  in  a  small  state. 

The  Tenby  Daffodil.— On  February  26  we 
sent  you  flowers  of  Tenby  Daffodils  from  Tenby. 
We  have  left  you  to-day  (April  22)  a  few  flowers 
gathered  from  our  grounds  at  St.  Albans.  The 
bulbs  were  planted  at  the  end  of  the  bulb  season 
The  idea  occurred  to-  us  that  any  variety  of  Nar- 
cissus might  be  had  in  flower  at  least  two  months 
by  suocessional  planting.  The  flowers  now  sent 
were  out  on  last  Easter  Monday  along  with  flowers 
of  maximus,  major.  Sulphur  Phoenix,  Orange 
Phcenix,  spurius,  incomparabilis  (single  varieties), 
&c. ;  in  fact,  all  our  late  planted  Narcissi  have 
flowered  almost  at  the  same  time. — Collins 
Bros.,  Waterloo  Soad. 

Primroses   Madonna   and   Ambrose 

Balfe. — Two  Primroses  bearing  these  names  have 
been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  T.  Smith  from  Messrs. 
Rodger,  McClelland's  nursery  at  Newry.  Both  are 
first-rate  sorts  ;  the  former  has  flowers  of  a  rich 
yellow,  deeper  in  the  centre.  Ambrose  Balfe  is 
almost  a  white  and  is  most  pleasing.  Both  belong 
to  the  Polyanthus  section,  as  they  carry  their 
flowers  in  umbel-like  clusters  on  short  stems  above 
the  foliage.  A  double-flowered  Primrose  is  also 
sent,  but  without  a  name.  It  seems  to  be  identi- 
cal with  that  called  platypetala  fl.-pl.  The  flowers 
are  like  miniature  rosettes,  and  the  colour,  a  kind 
of  bright  violet-purple,  is  highly  attractive. 

The  Pyrenean  Adonis  (A.  pyrenaica"). — 
This  is,  we  consider,  a  much  showier  plant  than 
the  commoner  A.  vernalis,  to  which  it  is  un- 
doubtedly nearly  allied,  the  plants  being  similar 
in  growth  and  foliage.  The  flowers,  however,  are 
different.  In  A.  pyrenaica  they  are  not  only 
larger,  but  have  three  or  four  rows  of  petals,  while 
in  A.  vernalis  there  are  usually  but  one  or  two. 
The  colour  is  a  bright  clear  yellow  ;  therefore  very 
showy,  particularly  when  associated  with  the 
finely-cut  foliage,  which  resembles  that  of  Fennel. 
Both  of  these  species  of  Adonis  succeed  best  in  a 


free  sandy  loam  in  an  open  position,  but  neither 
can  be  classed  among  easily-grown  plants  ;  indeed, 
well-grown  specimens  of  either  kind  is  an  un- 
common occurrence.  Both  plants,  however,  are 
well  worth  extra  attention,  being  so  beautiful. 
They  may  now  be  seen  in  flower  in  Mr.  Ware's 
nursery  at  Tottenham,  where  they  succeed  well  in 
the  moist  soil  there.  A.  pyrenaica  is  particularly 
flne  this  season,  and  each  time  Mr.  Ware  has  ex- 
hibited it,  it  has  been  much  admired. 

Qeum  miniatum.— This  almost  perpetual 
flowering  hardy  perennial  is  now  in  great  beauty 
in  various  gardens  and  nurseries  about  London, 
and  notably  in  Messrs.  Paul's  hardy  plant  nursery 
at  Broxbourne,  where  it  thrives  to  perfection. 
The  vivid  orange-scarlet  colour  of  the  large 
flowers  renders  the  plant  a  striking  object  in  the 
open  border  at  this  season.  This  is  a  rather  new 
plant,  raised,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Parker  from  seed 
obtained  by  crossing  G.  aureum  with  G.  coccineum. 
The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  exactly  intermediate, 
and  the  plant  possesses  the  hardihood  of  both 
parents.  There  is  just  now  a  host  of  interesting 
hardy  plants  in  bloom  in  the  Broxbourne  nursery, 
including  many  rare  species. 

PlptanthUB  nepalensis. — This  is  a  stout 
growing  shrub  of  rapid  growth,  evergreen  during 
mild  winters,  but  liable,  if  the  weather  is  severe, 
to  lose  most  of  its  foliage.  Except  in  the  milder 
parts  of  England,  it  is  perhaps  seen  to  best  ad- 
vantage when  trained  to  a  wall,  as  not  only  is  it 
then  somewhat  sheltered  during  severe  weather, 
but  late  spring  frosts  are  not  so  liable  to  cut  off 
the  flowers.  The  leaves  are  something  like  those 
of  a  Laburnum,  but  larger  and  of  a  deeper  green. 
The  young  bark  is  also  of  the  same  tint.  The 
blossoms,  which  are  borne  on  the  points  of  the 
shoots,  are  of  a  beautiful  rich  golden  yellow,  and 
very  conspicuous  viewed  against  the  deep  green  of 
the  foliage.    It  is  now  in  flower  on  a  wall  at  Kew. 

Eurybia  (Aster)  Qunniana.— This  pretty 
Australian  shrubby  Aster,  Mr.  Smith  says,  is  the 
first  to  open  its  flowers  against  a  sunny  wall  in 
the  nurseries  at  Newry.  It  is,  moreover,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  shrubby  Asters.  The  growth  is  slender, 
and  in  the  flowering  season  c  ach  branch  is  clothed 
with  a  multitude  of  white  Daisy-like  blooms  as- 
sociated with  small  foliage.  It  evidently  thrives 
to  perfection  at  Newry,  as  hosts  of  other  plants  of 
a  similar  degree  of  hardihood  do,  but  it  does  not 
succeed  so  well  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
except  in  very  snug  corners  where  every  glimpse 
of  sunshine  can  be  had.  Its  congener,  Olearia 
(Eurybia)  Haasti,  has  proved  itself  thoroughly 
hardy  everywhere,  and  a  really  first-rate  ever- 
green shrub  it  is.  It  succeeds  best  in  light  warm 
soils. 

New  seedling  Narcissi.- From  Mr.  Peter 
Barr  we  have  received  an  interesting  and  beauti- 
ful series  of  seedling  Narcissi,  all  of  which  seem 
to  be  a  decided  break  from  the  ordinary  run  of 
new  Narcissi.  This  group  Mr.  Barr  calls  Tridymus, 
on  account  of  three  flowers  being  produced  for 
the  most  part  by  each  variety  of  which  it  consists. 
All  the  varieties  seem  to  form  a  section  midway 
between  the  Ajax  or  trumpet  group  and  the  in- 
comparabilis group,  inasmuch  as  the  cups  are  be- 
tween the  two  groups  as  regards  length.  As  the 
majority  bear  triple  flowers  on  a  stem,  they  are 
showy  plants.  First  in  the  series  is  a 
seedling  sent  to  Mr.  Barr  by  the  Rev.  A.  Raw- 
son,  of  Windermere.  This  is  named  Tridy- 
mus A.  Rawson.  It  has  twin-flowered  stems, 
bright  yellow  cups  about  an  inch  long,  and  paler 
sepals.  From  a  Dutch  nursery  (Messrs.  de 
Graaf's)  Mr.  Barr  has  received  a  seedling  named 
Tridymus  S.  H.  de  Graaf.  It  is  also  twin-flowered, 
but  is  not  so  showy  as  Mr.  Rawson's  variety.  The 
others  in  the  gathering  are  seedlings  raised  by 
the  late  William  Backhouse.  They  are  named 
Tridymus  Duchess  of  Albany,  with  bright  yellow 
cups  and  primrose  sepals ;  Tridymus  Princess  Alice, 
with  rich  yellow  cups  and  almost  white  sepals ; 
Tridymus  Princess  Alice  Maud  Mary,  very  small, 
but  pretty ;  Tridymus  Prince  Frederic  Saxe- 
Weimar  of  Coburg,  a  large  showy  flower  with  pale 
yellow  sepals  and  a  deep  yellow  cup  ;  and  Tridy. 
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mus  Duke  of  Albany,  in  the  same  way  as  the  pre- 
ceding, but  smaller.  There  is  also  a  new  form  of 
bicolor  named  Charles  Dickens.  It  has  a  large 
clear  yellow  trumpet  and  creamy  white  sepals  ; 
making  a  beautiful  flower.  These  seedlings  are 
good  additions  even  to  the  already  long  list  of 
Daffodils.  The  names  of  some  of  them,  however, 
are,  we  think,  inordinately  long.  Better  have 
Latin  names  than  such  drawn  out,  cumbrous 
names  as  one  or  two  of  the  above  must  be  con- 
sidered to  be. 

Fuchsia  syrlngasflora.— Of  this  rather 
uncommon  greenhouse  plant  Mr.  Green  sends  us 
a  marvellously  fine  specimen  from  Sir  George 
Macleay's  garden  at  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley. 
The  specimen  sent  consists  of  a  huge  flower-stem, 
the  cluster  of  flowers  itself  measuring  over  2  feet 
in  length  and  nearly  as  much  through.  There 
are  myriads  of  tiny  rose-pink  flowers,  which,  in- 
stead of  drooping,  as  in  most  other  Fuchsias, 
are  erect.  This  head  of  bloom  must  have  pro- 
duced a  very  fine  effect  when  on  the  plant,  which 
grows  several  feet  in  height  when  planted  out  and 
cultivated  to  the  high  state  of  perfection  that  Mr. 
Green  does.  This  Fuchsia  is  an  excellent  plant 
for  a  cool  conservatory  where  plenty  of  room  can 
be  afforded  it,  and  it  is  always  best  to  plant  it 
out  in  free  soil,  as  it  grows  more  luxuriantly  and 
does  not  require  half  the  attention  as  when  grown 
in  a  pot. 

Double  "Wallflowers. — Two  of  the  finest 
doable-flowered  Wallflowers  that  have  come  under 
our  notice  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Baylor 
Hartland  from  his  garden  at  Cork.  They  both 
happen  to  be  very  old  varieties,  but  we  venture  to 
say  that  no  new  sorts  surpass  them.  One  is  very 
dark — a  local  variety,  Mr.  Hartland  says,  raised 
near  Cork  some  fifty  years  ago,  and  all  but  lost  to 
cultivation.  The  flower-spikes  are  massive,  and 
the  flowers  themselves  dense  rosettes  of  petals. 
The  colour  is  a  deep  maroon-crimson — in  fact, 
almost  black  ;  it  is  named  Blood  Warrior.  The 
other  is  called  Golden  Drop.  It  is  the  counterpart 
of  Blood  Warrior,  except  in  colour,  which  is  an 
orange-yellow.  No  two  Wallflowers  that  hive 
been  sent  to  us  have  been  so  much  admired  as 
these  have  been,  and  we  are  sure  that  Mr.  Hart- 
land would  do  good  ser\ace  if  he  could  take  steps 
to  distribute  them. 

Daffodils  from  Cork. — A  gathering  of  va- 
rious species  and  varieties  of  Narcissi  from  Mr. 
Baylor  Hartland's  garden,  at  Temple  Hill,  Ballin- 
temple,  Cork,  includes  a  few  interesting  kinds, 
such  as  a  triple-flowered  form  of  N.  odorus  rugu- 
losus,  but  it  is  a  question  if  this  three-flowered 
character  is  permanent.  There  are  also  the  double 
N.  odorus,  called  the  Irish  Jonquil,  and  N.  odorus 
minor,  a  pretty  form  somewhat  smaller  than  all 
the  rest.  Among  the  large  trumpet-flowered  kinds 
are  Emperor,  bicolor  maximus,  and  a  bicolor 
which  Mr.  Hartland  says  is  "  a  local  form  of  bi- 
color gathered  in  a  field  where  it  is  wild,"  It  is 
Identical  almost  with  the  original  N.  bicolor  as 
figured  in  the  BotaHicnl  Maga:im\  The  speci- 
mens include  also  N.  bifrons,  a  form  of  intermedins, 
and  the  very  distinct  N.  incomparabilis  seraiparti- 
tus  with  a  split  crown. 

Datura  (Brugmansia)  sangulnea.— A 
grand  old  tree  of  this  Datura  may  be  seen  in  the 
conservatory  at  Kew,  where  it  grows  vigorously 
and  flowers  profusely  every  year.  The  limited 
head  room  afforded  it  by  the  house  in  which  it 
grows  necessitates  the  removal  of  the  whole  of 
the  growth  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  old 
stem,  which  has  grown  crooked  and  gnarled 
through  long  service  under  so  severe  a  regime.  In 
some  parts  of  Ireland  this  plant  is  quite  hardy, 
and  attains  a  very  large  size  when  allowed  to  grow 
unmolested  by  the  pruning  knife.  There  used  to 
be  a  specimen  of  it  in  Fermanagh  that  measured 
15  feet  in  height  and  2  feet  6  inches  in  circum- 
ference of  stem,  the  branches,  which  hung  down  to 
the  ground,  covering  an  area  of  165  square  feet. 
When  well  flowered,  this  tree  bore  between  200 
and  300  blooms,  all  open  together.  Our  winters 
are  too  cold  for  it  to  thrive  out-of-doors  in  Eng- 
land, but^there  is  no  reason  why  in  such  a  house 
aa  the  winter  garden  at  Kew  it  should  not  attain 


the  proportions  just  given.  Unlike  the  rest  of 
the  Daturas,  this  red-flowered  one  cannot  be  mul- 
tiplied by  means  of  cuttings,  although  thousands 
have  been  tried ;  we  have  seen  hundreds  tried  our- 
selves. There  is  a  secret  method,  however,  by 
which  it  may  be  propagated,  and  that  secret  is, 
graft  short  ripened  pieces  on  D.  suaveolens.  If 
the  stocks  are  firm  and  the  scion  of  the  proper 
age,  a  union  will  be  effected  in  about  a  month. 
A  warm  greenhouse,  not  a  propagating  pit,  is  the 
most  suitable  place  for  these  grafts  until  they 
have  taken  properly.  The  Kew  plant  is  now 
finely  in  flower,  and  for  the  information  of  those 
unacquainted  with  this  species,  we  may  state  that 
the  flowers  are  trumpet  or  funnel-shaped,  6  inches 
long,  and  of  an  orange-red  colour. — B. 

Hydrangea  scandens. — This  plant,  com- 
monly known  as  Schizophragma  hydrangeoides, 
is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  climbing  habit, 
which  readily  distinguishes  it  from  other  Hydran- 
geas. It  is  a  native  of  Japan  and  fairly  hardy  in 
this  country,  but  when  grown  out  of  doors  seldom 
flowers,  the  buds  being  usually  destroyed  by  late 
spring  frosts,  but  a  specimen  of  it  in  the  tem- 
perate honse  at  Kew  is  just  now  in  bloom.  Its 
flowers  are  borne  in  flattened  corymbs  8  inches  or 
9  inches  in  diameter,  but  the  sterile  blossoms 
which  constitute  the  attractive  feature  of  Hydran- 
geas are  but  few ;  therefore  it  is  by  no  means  so 
showy  as  some  other  kinds.  When  trained  to  a 
wall  it  attaches  itself  thereto  by  means  of  roots, 
like  Ivy,  and  if  the  wall  is  damp  makes  rapid  pro- 
gress. It  is  very  suitable  for  clothing  unsightly 
walls  in  a  cool  house,  in  which  it  would  doubtless 
flower  well  provided  the  situation  was  not  too 
much  shaded.  It  may  also  be  made  to  assume  a 
bush-like  shape  by  supporting  it  with  sticks,  but 
against  a  wall  is  its  proper  place. 

Primroses  and  Polyanthuses.— A  large 
gathering  of  these  from  Mr.  Green's  nurseries, 
Thorpe,  Norwich,  show  what  an  infinite  variety  of 
tint  there  exists  among  these  flowers.  We  ima- 
gine that  every  shade  of  colour  that  the  Primrose 
is  capable  of  producing  is  represented  in  Jlr. 
Green's  nursery.  The  colours  are  simply  inde- 
scribable, ranging  from  blacks  through  all  shades, 
to  brilliant  yellows  and  reds,  while  one,  the  old 
blue  Polyanthus,  is  of  a  slaty  tint.  The  other 
Polyanthuses,  for  the  most  part,  are  gold  and 
silver  laced,  and  one  is  finely  doubled  and  deep 
crimson  tipped  with  yellow.  The  Norfolk  Prim- 
roses seem  to  be  much  later  than  those  about 
London,  which  are  now  on  the  wane. 

Flowers  from  Alloa — You  appear  seldom 
to  receive  cut  flowers  from  Scotland,  so  I  send 
some  to  show  what  our  cool  climate  produces.  I 
have  always  liked  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and 
especially  spring-flowering  kinds,  of  which  some  of 
the  cream  are  now  in  flower  here,  and  of  which 
I  send  you  a  few.  The  natural  soil  here  is  rather 
too  wet  and  clayey  for  hardy  plants,  especially 
Primulas,  but  I  mix  leaf  mould  and  peat  together 
and  put  round  their  necks  in  the  autumn.  In  this 
they  make  fine  roots  and  never  fail  to  produce  a 
good  display  all  through  March  and  April.  The 
flowers  I  send  are  well-known  sorts,  except  the 
Primrose  with  a  green  calyx  and  a  seedling  Ane- 
mone, very  large  and  richly  coloured. — John 
Dick,  Schajvp<irk,  Clnckmanuanshire. 

*,*  With  this  note  Mr.  Dick  sends  Carnations, 
border  Auriculas,  Hepaticas,  Wallfloweis,  Prim- 
roses, Arabis,  a  very  fine  variety  of  Anemone  f  ul- 
gens  (semi-double),  A.  coronaria.  Erica  carnea, 
Primula  nivalis,  Scilla  sibirica,  and  others — Ed. 


taurea  depressa)  is  the  best  and  dwarfest  kind, 
and  Love-in-a-mist  (Nigella  hispanica).  4.  Later 
in  the  summer,  in  July  and  August,  Campanula 
carpatica  and  C.  pumila  make  beautiful  masses  of 
blue  ;  groups  of  the  sky-blue  perennial  Larkspurs 
(Delphiniums)  should  not  be  overlooked.  6.  From 
late  summer  till  the  frosts,  the  blue  Lobelias,  of 
which  there  are  many  shades  of  colour,  will  carry 
on  the  display.— F.  E.  B. 


ORCHIDS. 


Blue  flo'wers. — "  Rose,"  who  wishes  to  form 
beds  of  these,  might  begin  with — 1.  Scilla  si- 
birica and,  if  she  can  afford  it,  Chionodoxa  LuciliEe. 
These  would  carry  her  through  February  and 
March.  2.  Towards  the  end  of  March  Myosotis 
dissitiflora  and  Anemone  apennina  form  succes- 
sions ;  they  are  both  equally  adapted  for  bedding 
purposes.  A  bed  of  Gentiana  acaulis  if  planted 
in  a  favourable  position  is  a  lovely  sight  in 
April.  3.  la  early  summer  Nemophila  insignis 
comes  in ;  there  are  also  the  blue  Violas  and 
Pansies,  and  a  little  later  on  blue  Cornflower  (Cen 


Odontoglossum   Roezll   splendens. — 

A  spike  of  this  variety  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Wright 
from  Mr.  Sydney  Courtauld's  garden  at  Booking 
Place,  Braintree,  shows  what  a  superb  Orchid  it  is 
— far  finer  than  the  type,  the  blotches  of  deep 
crimson  on  the  flower  being  twice  the  ordinary 
size.  This  rich  colouring  in  contrast  with  pure 
white  has  a  very  fine  effect.  The  plant  from  which 
this  spike  was  cut,  Mr.  Wright  stales,  is  carry- 
ing seventeen  flowers,  though  only  in  a  5-inch  pot 
—a  fine  example  of  skilful  culture. 

Sale  of  flowering  Orchids.— Slessrs. 
Protheroe  i;  Morris's  usual  monthly  sale  of  Orchids 
in  bloom  took  place  on  Tuesday  last,  at  their  auc- 
tion rooms  in  Cheapside.  There  was  a  large  col- 
lection of  plants  offered  for  sale,  including  some  • 
very  choice  varieties.  The  following  are  a  few  of 
the  highest  prices  realised :  A  fine  variety  of  Cat- 
tleya  Mendeli  fetched  SOguineas,  and  various  other 
good  forms  realised  good  prices.  There  was  an 
unusual  number  of  fine  forms  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum  ;  the  best  fetched  15  guineas.  11  guineas, 
8  guineas,  and  5  guineas,  and  a  fine  variety  of  0. 
triumphans  went  for  10  guineas.  Masdevallia 
Harryana  Denisoni  went  for  5  guineas,  and  the 
same  amount  was  given  for  a  good  variety  of  M. 
Harryana  itself,  and  a  very  fine  dark  form  of 
Odontoglossum  vexillarium  was  sold  for  .£(1. 

Odontoglossum   Wilckeanum.— There 

seems  to  be  among  Orchid  growers  more  doubt  as 
to  the  identity  of  this  Odontoglossum  than  in  the 
case  of  any  other  on  account  of  the  numbers  of 
plants  that  flower  in  various  collections  during  a 
season  that  agree  more  or  less  closely  with  the 
characteristics  of  what  is  considered  to  be  typical 
Wilckeanum.  No  doubt  from  a  broad  point  of 
view  all  the  so-called  Wilckeanums  are  nothing 
more  or  less  than  forms  of  O.  luteo-purpurenm, 
some  having  their  flowers  more  richly  marked 
than  others.  In  some  collections  we  have  seen 
several  plants  labelled  Wilckeanum  which  in 
reality  differ  more  widely  than  do  many  so-called 
species  one  from  the  other.  For  example,  we  saw 
a  few  days  ago  in  Messrs.  Shuttleworth  and 
Carder's  nursery  in  the  Park  Road,  Clapham, 
several  examples  of  the  Wilckeanum  variety,  and 
not  two  alike,  some  being  much  superior  to  others, 
inasmuch  as  the  flowers  were  larger  and  had 
broader  sepals,  more  richly  blotched  with  cinna- 
mon-red. One  form  named  Wilckeanum  citrinum 
was  readily  distinguishable  by  the  distinctly  citron- 
yellow  ground  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  ren- 
dered them  very  attractive.  Besides  this  series  of 
0.  Wilckeanum  there  were  several  other  choice 
species  and  varieties  among  the  hosts  grown 
here,  the  chief  among  them  being  the  very  fine 
new  O.  Shuttleworthi,  which  lately  received  a 
flrst-class  certificate  at  South  Kensington.  Though 
this  had  been  in  flower  for  some  weeks,  it  was 
still  in  character,  except  that  the  ground  colour 
had  somewhat  lost  its  whiteness.  There  was  also 
a  fine  form  of  baphicanthum,  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  hybrid  Odontoglossums.  This  particular 
variety  had  much  more  yellow  in  the  ground 
colour  than  usual.  It  is  presumably  a  hybrid 
between  0.  crispum  and  gloriosum.  Among  the 
large  numbers  of  O.  triumphans  in  bloom  are 
some  exceptionally  flne  forms,  some  having 
flowers  fully  a  third  larger  than  usual  and  very 
richly  marked.  O.  hebraicum,  the  one  with  the 
mosaic  markings  on  the  sepals,  and  O.  Phalfenopsis 
were  among  other  noteworthy  kinds,  the  latter 
being  particularly  well  grown  in  shallow  pans 
suspended  close  beneath  the  glass — evidently  the 
right  position  for  it. 
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TREES  AND  Shrubs. 

A  NEW  SHRUB." 
Sarcocooca  is  a  near  ally  ot  the  common  Box 
(Buxas)  of  our  gardens  ;  indeed  these  two,  to- 
gether with  Fachysandra  and— from  a  garden 
point  of  view— a  couple  of  comparatively  unknown 
and  uninteresting  genera,  form  the  tiibe  Buxere 
ot  the  enormous  natural  order  Euphorbiaoeas 
But  three  species  of  Sarcococci  are  known,  one  of 
them,  S.  prunifolia,  having  long  been  cultivated  as 
a  conservatory  plant  in  lirilish  gardens.  S. 
Hookeriana,  a  native  of  Sikkim — where  it 
is  found  at  elevations  of  from  7000  feet  to  8000 
feet  above  sea-level  -  is  a  much  more  recent  in- 


headed  "  Flowering  and  ornamental  shiubs."  Being 
in  a  hurry,  I  did  not  mention  the  following,  which 
I  have  growing  and  which  are  recommended  by 
your  three  correspondents- Eugenia  apiculata, 
Desfontainea  spin05a,  Abelia  floribunda,  Ericas  in 
variety,  Choisya  ternata,  Skimmias,  Escalloniat;, 
Pittosporum  Ralph^i,  various  Pernettyas,  An- 
dromeda?, Kerrias,  Olearia  Haasti,  Spiia^a  Lind- 
lejana,  and  Fuize.  I  also  inadvertently  men- 
tioned Calycanthus  pra^cox  and  Chimonanthus 
fragrans  as  distinct  plants.  The  following  I  have 
also  growing,  though  a  few  are  in  pots  in  a  cold 
frame  at  present,  viz. ;  Acacia  dealbata,  Andro- 
meda Mariana,  Androtaemum  oIEcinale,  Erica  ar- 
borea,  Azara  microphylla,  Hymenanthera  era' si- 
folia,  Bryanthus  erectus,  Kbynchospermum  jasmi- 


Flowering  brarxh  of  Sarcococca  Hotheriana. 


troduction,  and  in  some  respects  a  much  more 
valuable  plant,  as  it  is  by  far  the  hardiest  of  the 
three,  having  stood  out  at  Kew  against  a  wall  for 
some  years.  It  is  a  pretty  dwarf-growing  evergreen 
shrub  with  dark  green  slightly  leathery  feather 
Teined  leaves.  In  S.  prunifolia,  a  taller  growing 
plant,  the  longer  stalked  leaves  are  a  lighter 
green  and  the  nervation  is  altogether  different, 
there  being  three  principal  nerves.  When  in 
flower  S.  Hookeriana  is  certainly  attractive,  the 
clusters  of  ivory-white  filaments  surmounted  by 
the  coral-red  anthers  forming  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  dark  green  foliage.  The  genetic  name 
refers  to  the  fleshy  nature  of  the  fruit,  a  circum- 
stance very  uncommon  in  the  Euphorbia  family. 
Bmjal  Gardens,  £.ew.     Geobge  Nicholson. 


noides,  Lardizabala  biternata,  Robinia  Pseud- 
I  acacia  Becaisneana,  Clianthus  puniceus,  Eriobo- 
trya  japonica,  Corylopsis  spicata,  Diospyros  vir- 
ginica,  Celtis  crassifolia,  Berberis  aristata,  f  uchsi- 
oides,  and  cratregina,  El^agnus  angustifolia  and 
crispa,  and  Bantoia  auslralis.  I  lost  a  large  shrub 
of  Phygelius  capensis,  but  did  not  care  enough  for 
it  to  renew  it. — OxoN. 

Allow  me  to  correct  an  error  in  my  list 

of  evergreen  shrubs  recommended  to  "  Oxon."  I 
did  not  mean  to  recommend  Phygelius  capensis 
as  suitable  for  a  wall,  for  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
specially  unsuitable  for  such  a  purpose.  The  three 
1  do  recommend  for  a  wall  are  Abelia  floribunda, 
which  requires  that  shelter;  Billardiera  longiflora, 
a  diminutive  and  climbing  plant;  and  Veronica 
Hnlkeana.— C.  L. 


Plcwerlng  ehiubs. — I  am  much  obliged  to 
your  correspondents  for  their  informal  ion  in  re- 
ference to  this  subject,  which  I  ought  to  have 

•  .SAKCococcA  Hookeriana,  BailloD,  "Monographle  dea 
Buiac^es  et  des  Stylaceries,"  p.  63  (1869). 


Esochorda  grandiflora.-  Despite  cold  winds  and 
the  fact  of  its  slender  branchlets  being  seemed  tigljtly  to  a 
wall,  thus  destroying  niueh  of  its  lieauty,  this  shrub  is 
now  very  attractive  at  Kew — literally  a  ma-s  of  snowy 
blossoms  ;  whereas  in  the  open  ground  they  have  sutFered 
from  frost,  as  well  as  those  of  many  other  subjects,  notaldy 
the  Chinese  Fear  (Pyi-us  spectabiUs),  the  blossoms  of  which 
aie  in  most  cases  spoilt. 


GOLDEN-LEAVED  SHRUBS. 
Many  variegated-leaved  shrubs,  pretty  though 
they  may  be  when  in  the  propagator's  hands  under 
glass,  soon  lose  their  beauty  when  exposed  in  the 
open  ground.  The  sun  frequently  discolours  the 
paler  portions,  and  gives  the  foliage  a  burnt  ap- 
pearance, but  where  the  whole  leaf  is  suilused 
with  yellow,  and  not  variegated  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  word,  the  foliage  as  a  rule 
remains  peifect  throughout  the  season,  though  in 
some  cases,  especially  where  wholly  or  partially 
shaded,  the  leaves  after  a  time  become  nearly 
green,  their  most  attractive  stage  being  when  first 
expanded.  All  are  now  very  bright  and  cheerful, 
the  rich  golden  hue  of  some  making  them  very 
conspicuous,  even  at  a  long  distance  off,  especially 
where  associated  with  shrubs  of  a  dark  green 
colour.  Amongst  yellow  shrubs  the  palm  must,  I 
think,  be  given  to  the  golden-leaved  form  of  the 
Jlock  Orange  (Philadelphus  coronarius),  though 
others  tread  closely  on  its  heels.  This  golden 
Philadelphus  is  less  vigorous  than  the  typical 
form,  but  otherwise,  except  in  colour,  there  is  no 
difference  between  them.  Besides  the  strikingly 
rich  tone  of  its  foliage,  it  has  another  point  in 
its  favour,  and  that  is,  it  is  easier  propagated  than 
any  of  the  other  yellow-leaved  shrubs  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  Cuttings  of  it  put  in  a  frame 
strike  readily  if  inserted  in  the  autumn  or  young 
shoots  in  the  summer.  The  autumn  cuttings  even 
strike  fairly  well  in  a  sheltered  spot  in  the  open 
ground,  and,  moreover,  suckers  can  often  be  de- 
tached with  a  few  roots,  and  thus  supply  a  plant 
at  once.  The  golden  variety  of  Spir^a  opulifolia 
is  also  fast  becoming  a  popular  shrub,  and  where 
judiciously  planted,  a  very  bright  and  cheerful 
one.  It  is  seen  to  best  advantage  early  in  the 
season,  for  as  the  summer  advances  it  acquires  a 
greener  tint.  Like  the  Philadelphus,  this  Spiraea 
is  less  vigorous  than  the  typical  form.  The 
golden  Weigela  (W.  Loojmansi  aurea)  is  seen 
at  its  best  during  the  height  of  the  summer's  sun  ; 
indeed,  last  season  some  plants  of  it  employed  to 
hide  an  unsightly  fence  to  whichthey  were  secured 
formed  one  of  the  brightest  pieces  of  leafage  that 
I  ever  noticed,  the  colour  being  greatly  height- 
ened by  the  roasting  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected. This  Weigela  may  be  struck  from  cut- 
tings put  in  during  autumn  or  winter  when  in  a 
deciduous  state,  but  1  have  been  most  successful 
with  young  shoots  made  into  cuttings  in  summer. 
These  latter  must  be  kept  close  and  shaded  till 
rooted,  which  will  not  be  long.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  stop  damp  or  decay  should  any  signs  of 
either  be  seen. 

The  golden  variety  of  Kibes  alpinum  forms  a 
dwarf  spreading  bush  a  foot  or  so  in  height,  very 
suitable  for  exposed  parts  of  rockwsrk  and  similar 
places,  where,  during  spring  and  early  summer,  it 
is  very  conspicuous,  but  as  the  season  advances  it 
becomes  much  erreener.  Where  the  shoots  come 
in  contact  with  the  earth  they  often  root,  so  that 
it  can  be  increased  in  this  way,  especially  if  arti- 
ticially  layered.  Cuttings  of  it  by  no  means  strike 
root  readily  unless  the  stock  plant  is  t:;ken  into  a 
little  heat  a  short  time  beforehand,  in  order  to 
draw  the  young  shoots  out,  as  is  done  in  the  rase 
of  Fuchsias  and  similar  subjects.  When  putting 
in  the  cuttings  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
though  hardy,  as  they  were  grown  in  a  little  heat, 
the  same  should  be  maintained  till  they  are  rooted, 
for  if  put  in  a  lower  temperature  than  that  in 
which  they  have  been  grown,  many  will  probably 
be  lost.  The  golden-leaved  Elder  (Sambucus 
nigra  aurea),  like  the  typical  form,  does  well 
almost  anywhere,  but  is  most  effective  in  a  hot 
and  exposed  position,  as  then  the  colouring  is  very 
bright.  This  Elder  retains  its  colour  thioughout 
the  summer.  The  most  conspicuous  examples  of 
it  I  have  seen  were  dotted  here  and  there  in  a 
mixed  border  amongst  shrubs  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun,  but  in  fairly  good  soil.  The  Elders,  growing 
quicker  than  their  neighbours,  soon  overtopped 
them,  and  formed  large  spreading  heads  of  a  bright 
golden  colour.  This  golden  var  ety  strikes  readily 
from  cuttings  made  ot  the  half-ripened  shoots  put 
in  in  a  frame  during  summer,  or  autumn  cuttings 
will  root,  but  not  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner, 
i  Rooted  suckers,  too,  may  sometimes  be  obtained. 
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Corjlus  Avellana  aarea  (the  Golden  Nut)  con- 
trasts strikingly  with  the  purple-leaved  variety, 
but  its  growth  is  much  less  vigorous  than  that  of 
that  kind,  and,  taken  altogether,  it  does  not  stand 
in  the  front  rank  amongst  golden-leaved  shrubs. 
The  golden  Ptelea  is  a  variety  of  the  old  Ptelea 
trifoliata,  itself  a  very  distinct  and  ornamental 
shrub,  or  rather  small  tree,  especially  attractive 
when  thickly  laden  with  its  flat-winged  capsules, 
something  like  those  of  the  Elm,  but  rather  larger 
and  with  more  substance.  The  golden  variety  has 
leaves  deeply  suffused  with  gold,  a  colour  which 
is  retained  throughout  the  season.  Altogether  it 
is  a  very  desirable  shrub.  This  Ptelea  is  increa? ed 
by  working  it  on  the  green-leaved  kind.  The 
golden  Laburnum  is  a  tree  rather  than  a  shrub, 
yet  it  well  deserves  a  passing  notice.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  golden  Oak  and  Acacia.  The 
golden  Laburnum  is  a  counterpart,  except  in 
colour,  of  the  common  kind,  and  equally  vigorous. 
Its  colouring  is  not  so  uniformly  bright  as  that  of 
some  of  those  just  mentioned,  yet  when  in  the 
full  sun  the  exposed  portion  of  the  leaf  has  a 
pleasing  golden  lint.  This  variety  does  not  come 
true  from  seed,  but  is  generally  budded  on  the 
green-leaved  kind.  A  number  of  plants  of  the 
latter,  I  may  mention,  had  been  budded  with  the 
golden  variety,  and  some  of  the  buds  did  not 
grow ;  after  a  time,  however,  the  stocks  un- 
expectedly pushed  out  golden  shoots  from  various 
parts  of  the  stem  and  these  remained  golden. 
This  case  is  analagous  to  that  of  the  variegated 
Abntilon  Thompsoni,  which,  grafted  on  a  green- 
leaved  form,  will  impart  its  variegation  to  the 
stock,  and  the  variegated  Jasmine  is  another 
plant  which  behaves  in  the  same  manner.  Quercus 
Concordia  has  a  beautiful  rich  colour,  which  is  well 
maintained  to  the  end  of  the  season.  It  is  deser- 
vedly becoming  very  popular,  but  as  it  is  not 
easily  propagated,  it  will,  doubtless,  be  far  from  a 
common  plant  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
golden  Oak  is  grafted  on  the  common  English  kind. 
The  golden  Acacia  is  a  variety  of  the  common 
False  Acacia  (Robinia  Pseud-acacia),  in  which 
the  leaves  are  suffused  with  yellow.  There  is  also 
a  golden-leaved  variety  of  the  Catalpa,  which 
from  its  large  bold  foliage  might  be  used  in  a 
young  state  for  sub-tropical  bedding. 

Among  evergreen  shrubs  golden-leaved  kinds 
are  but  little  represented,  that  is  those  ia  which 
the  leaves  are  tinged  with  yellow  and  not  strictly 
variegated.  Of  these  a  variety  of  the  common 
Holly,  known  as  Moonlight,  is  one,  and  another  is 
Euonymus  japonicus  flavescen?,  a  form  of  the 
common  Japanese  Euonymus  with  yellow  foliage, 
more  pronounced  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  shoots 
than  on  the  lower.  Like  all  these  Euonymuses, 
cuttings  of  this  will  root  at  almost  any  season  of 
the  year  under  the  shelter  of  a  frame.  Among 
the  different  Conifenc  there  are  a  great  number 
suffused  more  or  les3  with  a  golden  tinge,  one  of 
the  best  of  them  being  the  golden  Yew,  the 
foliage  of  which  is  very  bright.  Alpha. 


Notes  from  Vienna.— At  the  Vienna  Flower 
Show,  huge  specimens  of  Anthurium  magnificum, 
coriaceum,  Schlechtendali,  Philodendron  cannas- 
folium,  Sellowiannm,  robustum,  pinnatisectum  and 
others  were  sent  from  the  Imperial  gardens  at 
Schonbrunn.  Among  rare  plants  were  to  be  seen 
Adenium  obesum  and  Kokea  capensis.  The 
latter  is  said  to  be  the  only  living  specimen  in 
existence.  Rhododendron  Edgeworthi,  Gibsooi, 
Dalhousia3,  and  brachycarpum  varieties  were  dis- 
persed amongst  the  fine-foliaged plants  and  created 
a  showy  display.  From  the  garden  of  Baron  de 
Rothschild  came  a  fine  specimen  of  Anthurium 
Andreanum  with  six  flowers,  several  plants  of  Til- 
landsia  heliconoides,  a  lot  of  well  grown  Caladiums, 
and  several  specimens  of  Acacia  lineata,  furcata, 
and  Coccoloba  pubescens.  From  the  Imperial 
gardens  at  Innsbruck  was  sent  a  collection  of 
alpine  plants  in  pots,  but  owing  to  the  absence  of 
sunny  weather  few  of  them  had  their  flowers  ex- 
panded. From  the  garden  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick came  specimens  of  Pimeleaspectabilis,  Choro- 
zema  ilicifolium,  Boronia  megastigma,  Grevillea 
Preissi,  and  a  small  lot  of  F/anciscea   calycina 


Various  plants  of  recent  introduction  were  sent 
from  Vienna  nurseries;  amongst  them  were  con- 
spicuous Anthurium  Ferrierense,  Cycas  Therkessi, 
and  several  I'ritchardias. —  Louis  Kropatsch, 
La.venhurg,  Vienna. 


Books. 

FOOD    AND    FEEDING.* 

In  this  excellent  practical  little  work  it  is  evident 
that  the  recipes  have  been  actually  tried  by  the 
anthor,  or  by  persons  whose  accuracy  and  ex- 
perience in  the  various  manipulations  can  be  saf  elj' 
relied  upon.  The  book  is  so  correct  from  beginning 
to  end  on  the  subject  upon  which  it  treats,  that  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  quote  extracts  from  it. 
We  would,  however,  direct  attention  to  Sir  Henry 
Thompson's  chapter  on  "  Fish  in  Relation  to  Diet,' 
as  we  believe  the  frequent  use  of  fish  and  fish 
soups  amongst  us  would  tend  to  promote  both 
health  and  economy.  The  remarks  in  "  Food  and 
Feeding"  are  quite  distinct  from  all  or  any  to  be 
found  in  our  cookery  books.  Some  medical 
writers,  in  good  set  terms,  warn  us  against  the 
pernicious  effects  of  improper  diet,  but  Sir  H. 
Thompson  has  taken  the  trouble  to  direct  us  how 
to  prepare  food  properly.  Among  the  many  causes 
which  contribute  to  impair  health  and  produce 
disease,  the  most  general  is  the  inferior  quality  of 
our  food.  This,  again,  is  frequently  aggravated  by 
the  injudicious  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared, 
few  persons  bestowing  half  the  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  their  food,  or  the  preservation  of 
their  own  health,  as  they  daily  devote  to  their 
horses  and  dogs.  A  few  more  of  such  good 
common-sense  books  as  !-,'ir  Henry  Thompson's 
would  prove  a  good  means  of  promoting  a  health- 
ful existence. 


FKDIT-FARMING  IN  KENT.f 

This  pamphlet  contains  full  and  trustworthy  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  fruit  culture  in  Kent, 
and  may  be  read  with  profit  by  fruit  growers  for 
market  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  following 
will  show  the  kind  of  information  to  be  found  in 
its  pages  :  — 

"  Fruit  growers  in  Kent,"  Mr.  Whitehead  says, 
"  are  recognising  more  and  more  the  advantages 
of  having  divers  kinds  of  fruits  in  their  orchards 
and  plantations,  in  order  that  if  one  kind  fail 
there  may  be  a  chance  of  another  being  produc- 
tive. Not  only  do  they  plant  divers  kinds,  but 
they  also  plant  those  which  bear  quickly.  For 
this  reason  Plum  trees  have  been  extensively 
planted,  and  Damson  trees  particularly,  as 
well  as  because  the  demand  for  Plums  is  gene- 
rally large,  and  Damsons  are  always  most  sale- 
able. Kentish  Plums  ripen  just  after  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  Plums  has  ceased,  and,  as 
a  rule,  are  of  much  better  flavour  and  quality.  It 
is  held  by  some  that  the  Plums  produced  in  the 
plantations  of  Kent  are  better  than  any  in  Eng- 
land, though  the  Evesham  growers  rather  dispute 
this.  Plums  have  made  high  prices  in  the  last  two 
seasons,  because  the  crop  has  been  short.  In  the  last 
season,  those  growers  whowere  fortunate  enough  to 
grow  Plums  obtained  from  .5d.  to  Cd.  per  )b.  for 
them  ;  but  in  Kent,  as  in  other  parts  of  England, 
there  were  very  few  to  sell,  as  the  wet  seasons 
had  injured  the  wood,  and  the  blossom,  which  is 
usually  an  attractive  feature  between  the  time  of 
the  blossoming  of  the  Cherry  and  Apple  trees,  was 
scanty  beyond  precedent.  Plums  are  sent  from 
Kent  principally  to  the  London  markets.  Their 
average  price  to  the  grower  is  about  IJd.  per  lb. 
Green  Gages  grown  in  East  Kent  have  flavour,  size, 
and  colour  incomparably  better  than  the  best  from 
France.  Mr.  Webb  says, '  There  are  some  orchards 
in  Kent  planted  entirely  with  Plums,  generally 
6  yards  by  7  yards  apart,  and  they  are  very  pro- 
ductive, notably  one  of  Green  Gages  at  Gilling- 

*  "  F<»oil  and  Feeding."  By  Sii-  Henry  Thompson.  Warne 
&  Co  ,  London. 

t  "'  Fniit-farmins  in  Kent."  By  Chiis.  Whitehead,  re- 
Itrinted  in  pamphlet  form  from  the  Bath  and  We3t  of 
England  Society's  Journal.    Clowes  &  Sons,  Charing  Cross. 


ham.  A  few  years  ago  this  piece  was  a  model  of 
a  fruit  plantation.  The  trees  were  very  large  for 
Gages,  and  bore  abundantly,  making,  I  believe,  in 
cue  year  more  than  i'lOU  per  acre.'  The  sorts  of 
Plums  that  are  commonly  cultivated  for  market 
purposes  in  Kent  are  the  Victoria,  a  large  and 
regular  cropper,  whose  fruit  is  in  much  demand 
for  culinary  purposes.  The  early  and  late  Orleans, 
or  Orlines,  as  natives  call  them,  are  also  useful 
sorts,  of  a  second-rate  quality,  but  the  trees  are 
good  bearers  in  fairly  light  soils.  Belgian  Purple, 
Gisborne's,  Early  Kivers,  Kent  Diamond,  White 
Magnum  Bonum,  Prince  Engelbert,  Sandall's, 
Goliath,  Pond's  Seedling  (whose  fruit  is  enormous), 
and  Mitchelson's  are  among  those  principally 
grown  for  culinary  use  and  for  preserving.  For 
dessert  purposes.  Early  Mirabelle,  Early  Green 
Gage,  Oulins,  Golden  Gage,  Jefferson,  "i'ellow  Im- 
peratrice,  Washington,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Green 
Gage,  Blue  Imp^ratrice,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Late 
Green  Gage  are  most  cultivated  in  Kent. 

"Damsons.— It  is  a  favourite  method  of  forming 
a  plantation  to  place  Damson  trees  with  Currant 
or  Gooseberry  bushes.  Damson  trees  are  also  set 
with  Filbert  and  Cob-nut  trees  occasionally.  Eows 
of  Damson  trees  are  frequently  planted  round  the 
outside  of  fruit  plantations  as  a  shelter.  The 
kind  of  Damson  that  has  found  special  favour 
among  Kentish  fruit  growers  is  the  Crittenden  or 
Farleigh  Damson,  raised,  according  to  tradition, 
by  Mr.  James  Crittenden,  of  East  Farleigh,  in 
Kent,  early  in  the  present  century.  The  fruit 
is  larger  than  the  ordinary  Damson  and  the 
Cheshire  and  Shropshire  Damsons,  having  a  fine 
bloom  with  a  brisk  sub-acid  flavour.  This  kind  of 
Damson  can  be  raised  from  the  suckers  which 
grow  numerously  from  the  roots  of  the  trees, 
though  some  nurserymen  prefer  trees  formed  by 
grafting  upon  the  Brussels  stock  This  is  a  very 
heavy  and  regular  cropper,  though  last  season  it 
shared  the  same  fate  with  all  other  Damsons  and 
Plums.  The  trees  were  much  affected  by  aphides 
in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1882,  which  ap- 
peared to  prevent  the  putting  forth  of  blossom  in 
the  last  spring.  A  few  fruit  growers  washed  their 
Damson  trees  with  soft  soap  and  water,  by  means 
of  the  engines  for  washing  blighted  Hop  plants, 
in  the  autumn  of  1881',  and  grew,  in  some  cases, 
quite  a  nice  little  crop  upon  trees  thus  treated, 
while  others  not  washed  grew  no  fruit.  Crittenden 
Damsons  always  make  at  least  2d.  per  pound.  In 
the  last  season  they  made  5d.  per  lb.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  for  what  purposes  these  Damsons  are 
used.  Some  say  for  jam  and  Damson  cheese 
and  other  confections.  Others,  again,  hold  that 
they  are  used  entirely  for  manufacturing 
port  wine  and  for  dyeing.  Whatever  may  be 
their  destination,  it  seems  that  too  many  cannot 
be  produced  ;  therefore,  as  well  as  because  they 
are  easily  reared,  and  come  quickly  into  bearing, 
and  produce  abundantly,  the  fruit  growers  of 
Kent  plant  these  common  Damson  trees  rather 
than  Plum  trees  of  excellent  description;  just  as 
they  rather  incline  to  plant  Apple  trees  of  common, 
but  productive  kinds.  Plum  and  Damson  trees 
are  frequently  put  in  Grass  orchards  alternately 
with  Apple,  Cherry,  or  Pear  trees  ;  also  in  planta- 
tions with  fruit  bushes.  When  set  by  themselves, 
or  with  fruit  bushes,  they  are  planted  18  feet  by 
21  feet  apart.  Occasionally  Damsons  are  set 
15  feet  apart.  These  trees  require  to  be  well 
manured.  Not  much  pruning  is  done  to  them 
after  the  young  trees  are  fairly  in  shape,  having 
what  is  called  '  basin-shaped  heads.'  'W'hen  they 
are  fairly  started  with  evenly-balanced  branches, 
they  are  pretty  much  left  to  themselves,  unless  a 
gross  or  '  sappy  '  shoot  requires  removing,  or  it 
is  necessary  to  '  cut  back '  when  a  branch  is 
broken  off  or  becomes  injured  in  any  way. 

".Strawberries.— It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
at  least  21100  acres  of  land  planted  with  Straw- 
berry plants  in  West  Kent  upon  the  tertiary  soils 
lying  between  Sevenoaks  and  London.  Here  and 
there  a  grower  has  as  many  as  100  acres  of  Straw- 
berry land  in  the  best  parts  of  this  district,  where 
the  plants  continue  to  bear  well  for  six  or  eight 
years,  which  is  much  beyond  their  average  dura- 
tion in  other  localities.    The  plants  are  obtained 
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from  runners  taken  from  the  strongest  plants 
directly  the  fruit  has  been  picked,  and  are  set  in 
nurseries  and  transplanted  out  in  the  autumn. 
Some  growers  cut  the  runners  directly  from  the 
plants  in  the  autumn  and  put  them  in  the  field. 
They  are  set  ordinarily  30  inches  apart  each  way, 
as  at  this  distance  the  horserhoe  may  be  used. 
The  best  fruit  is  picked  very  early  in  the  morning, 
so  that  it  may  be  fresh  for  the  markets. 
Occasionally  the  growers  sell  the  produce  of  their 
Strawberry  farms  to  persons  who  pick,  pack,  and 
take  all  the  risks  at  from  £17  to  £19  per  acre.  It 
is  also  very  usual  for  the  growers  to  contract  to 
supply  their  fruit  at  from  i£17  to  ^27  per  ton. 
Sometimes  the  finest  fruit  in  punnets  makes  Is. 
or  more  per  lb.,  and  the  average  price  is  between 
6d.  and  8d.  per  lb.  Muoh  poor  woodland  in  the 
West  Kent  district  has  been  grubbed  and  planted 
with  Strawberries  and  KaspberVies,  both  of  which 
answer  admirably,  and  may  be  safely  cultivated 
by  tenant  farmers  with  ordinary  leases. 

"  Kaspbekky  plantations  in  West  Kent  have 
increased  largely  latterly,  as  well  as  in  the  dis- 
trict round  about  Rainham,  Sittingbourne,  and 
Faversham,  and  in  that  round  about  Maidstone. 
Raspberries  are  easily  cultivated,  and  come 
into  bearing  the  second  year.  Kent  growers  plant 
the  canes,  which  are  raised  speedily  from  cuttings, 
in  rows  about  3  feet  apart,  with  the  plants  from 
12  inches  to  15  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The 
canes  are  not  staked,  and  are  cat  down  in  the 
autumn  to  about  3  feet  from  the  ground.  They 
are  often  set  in  alternate  rows  with  Red  Currants. 
Women  pick  the  fruit  in  galvanised  iron  pails  to 
preserve  the  abundant  juice  ;  it  is  sent  to  the  con- 
tractors or  to  market  in  tubs.  An  average  crop 
ranges  between  ^  tons  to  H  tons  per  acre  ;  2  tons 
are  sometimes  grown.  In  the  last  season  a  for- 
tunate grower  in  Kent  grew  at  the  rate  of  2  tons 
per  acre  from  Raspberry  plantations,  for  which  he 
obtained  .£30  per  ton  by  contract,  made  before  the 
picking  commenced.  About  2;^d.  per  pound  is  the 
average  price  of  the  fruit  to  the  grower.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  increase  in  the  Raspberry 
plantation  in  Kent  is  twenty  p2r  cent,  in  the  last 
five  years. 

"  GoosEBERKiES  are  also  very  largely  cultivated 
in  the  Maidstone  district,  as  well  as  in  East  and 
West  Kent,  and  are  planted  both  under  Plum,  Dam- 
son,and  Apple  trees,  and  by  themselves,  as  has  been 
shown  before,  and  occasionally  with  Cob  and  Filbert 
trees,  The  Gooseberry  bushes  prefer  rather  light 
soil  of  a  porous  nature,  and  thrive  especially  upon 
what  are  known  as  '  stone  shattery  '  soils  in 
Kent.  They  are  planted  6  feet  apart  with 
standards  and  bush  fruit  trees,  which  would 
give  1210  bushes  to  the  acre  ;  or  5^  feet 
apart  when  set  by  themselves,  which  would 
take  1440  bushes  to  the  acre.  The  plants 
are  easily  propagated  by  short  pieces  of  the  lead- 
ing shoots,  which  are  cut  off  in  the  autumn.  These 
pieces,  about  8  inches  in  length,  are  put  in  a  nur- 
sery, and  in  two  years  become  good-sized  trees, 
ready  for  forming  a  plantation.  Kentish  growers 
prune  the  Gooseberry  bushes  very  closely  each 
year,  cutting  away  the  coarse  wood,  and  leaving 
young  wood  principally  for  fruit-bearing.  The 
sorts  usually  grown  are  the  Whitesmith,  Early 
Sulphur,  Warrington,  Crown  Bob,  Yellow,  Rifle- 
man, Golden  Drop,  Lancashire  Lad,  and  Jlonarch. 
The  three  first  are  largely  cultivated  for  picking 
green,  and  the  Warrington  also  for  picking  late. 
There  is  no  better  Gooseberry  than  this  for  both 
these  purposes,  and  none  more  generally  found  in 
the  Kentish  plantations.  It  is  the  practice  to  send 
Gooseberries  to  market  in  an  unripe  state  until 
the  price  falls  to  an  unremunerative  point.  There 
is  a  considerable  demand  for  the  fruit  in  this  state, 
and  an  enormous  demand  for  it  when  ripe  for  eating 
and  for  jam-making.  There  is  not  much  competi- 
tion from  abroad  in  the  case  of  this  fruit,  and 
though  it  does  not  reach  a  high  price  except  in 
seasons  when  it  is  very  scarce,  it  is  on  an  average 
a  profitable  crop.     The  same  may  be  said  of 

"  Red  Cukkants,  in  the  cultivation  of  which 
there  has  probably  been  an  increase  in  Kent  of  about 
10  per  cent,  in  the  last  four  or  five  years.  A 
lightish  soil  suits  these  bushes,  which  are  usually 


set  by  themselves,  or  with  Raspberry  canes,  and 
sometimes  with  Plum  and  Damson  trees.  The 
mode  of  propagation  is  the«ame  as  in  the  case  of 
Gooseberry  bushes,  as  well  as  the  distances  at 
which  they  are  set  apart.  Kentish  pruners  cut 
away  much  of  the  young  wood  from  these  bushes, 
as  the  fruit  comes  upon  what  are  called  snags, 
thrown  out  each  year  from  older  wood.  The  price 
of  Red  Currants  runs  about  2d.  per  pound  upon  an 
average,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  very  large 
for  making  jam,  jelly,  and  for  culinary  purposes. 

"  Bi.ACK  Currants  have  also  been  extensively 
planted  in  the  last  few  years,  but,  unlike  Red  Cur- 
rants and  Gooseberries,  they  require  a  deep,  moist 
soil,  that  does  not  crack  in  hot  summers,  as  the 
fruit  would  run  in  such  circumstances.  There  are 
only  three  sorts  generally  grown  in  Kent,  viz.,  the 
Black  Naples,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Green 
Bud,  Baldwin's,  and  Lee's  Prolific.  In  suitable 
soils  Black  Currant  bushes  are  very  prolific.  Mr. 
Webb  speaks  of  bushes  which  have  grown  as  much 
as  24  lbs.  each,  and  cites  an  instance  of  a  planter 
who  had  grown  2.50  bushels  on  two  acres  of  bushes 
three  years  old,  which  realised  £118,  less  the  ex- 
pense of  picking  and  sale.  These  bushes  are  raised 
from  cuttings.  Any  piece  with '  eyes  '  will  grow. 
They  are  not,  however,  formed  upon  single  stems 
with  cup-like  heads,  as  Gooseberry  and  Red  Cur- 
rant bushes,  but  are  made  to  grow  from  stocks,  or 
stubs,  close  to  the  ground,  from  which  shoots  are 
sent  up  in  abundance.  In  the  autumn  the  old 
shoots  are  cut  away,  as  the  fruit  is  betterproduced 
upon  young  vigorous  wood.  Much  clearing  out  is 
requisite  in  the  case  of  Black  Currant  bushes  upon 
congenial  land.  For  this  fruit  there  is  always  a 
great  enquiry,  principally  for  jam  and  lozenge 
manufacture.  The  price  rarely  falls  below  2W. 
per  lb.  An  average  crop  of  Black  Currants,  'in 
circumstances  suitable  to  their  cultivation  in  Kent, 
is  probably  between  1400  lbs.  and  1700  lbs.  per 
acre." 
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GENTIANA  ACADLIS  AS   EDGINGS  AND 
IN  MASSES. 

The  prettiest  plants  in  the  garden  just  now,  either 
in  or  out  of  doors,  are  plants  of  this  lovely  Gen- 
tian. We  grow  it  in  lines  by  the  sides  of  walks 
and  on  slightly  raised  mounds.  The  lines  by  the 
sides  of  walks  are  about  1  foot  wide.  About  once 
in  six  or  seven  years  the  plants  are  taken  up 
directly  they  go  out  of  flower;  we  find  it  necessary 
to  take  them  up  occasionally,  as  they  get  so  matted 
together  that  the  growth  becomes  weak  and  the 
flowers  reduced  in  number  and  get  smaller,  /.r., 
after  they  have  been  growing  in  the  same  soil 
for  any  length  of  time.  I  should  also  state  that 
our  plants  are  growing  between  flat  pieces  of 
stone  set  up  edgewise.  Both  plants  and  stones 
are  taken  away  and  laid  on  one  side,  the  soil  is 
then  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  9  inches,  and  its 
place  supplied  with  good  turfy  loam  that  has  laid 
for  a  few  mouths  in  a  heap.  About  6  inches  of 
this  is  put  in,  and  then  the  stones  are  put 
back  in  their  places  in  an  irregular  manner, 
except  that  they  are  made  level  with  the 
surface  ;  we  leave  about  2  inches  of  space  be- 
tween the  stones  for  the  reception  of  the  plants. 
The  latter  are  then  divided  into  such  pieces  as  will 
conveniently  go  between  the  stones  and  planted, 
so  that  they  do  not  touch  one  another.  As  they 
are  put  in  some  soil  is  carefully  packed  about 
their  roots,  sufiicient  being  used  to  cover  all  but 
the  surface  of  the  stones.  The  whole  is  made 
pretty  firm  and  then  well  watered.  As  to  time, 
we  prefer  taking  them  up  and  dividing  as  soon  as 
they  go  out  of  flower,  as  that  gives  them  ample 
time  to  get  re-established  before  the  flowering 
season  returns.  Planting  thxts  early,  however, 
entails  a  little  more  labour  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case;  they  require,  for  instance,  to  be 
watered  in  dry  weather  to  assist  them  in  getting 
established,  and  we  shade  them  as  well  when  the 
sun  shines  brightly  with  green  branches  laid 
lightly  on  them.  Where  these  attentions  cannot 
be  given  them  the  planting  had  better  be  delayed 


until  early  in  September,  a  season  when  we  mostly 
have  moist  and  growing  weather  that  enables 
them  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Those  that  are 
late  planted  will  not,  however,  flower  so  well 
the  first  year  as  stock  planted  earlier.  Those 
grown  on  slightly  raised  mounds  are  dealt 
with  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  san5e  way  as  the 
others.  These  masses  are  irregular  in  form,  about 
4  yards  in  circumference,  and  when  first  planted 
the  centre  is  about  9  inches  above  the  surface,  but 
I  find  they  get  lower  as  the  soil  settles  down,  so  it 
is  best  to  allow  for  this  sinking  down  at  the  time 
of  planting.  When  so  raised  they  are  certainly 
more  effective  than  when  growing  level  with  the 
surrounding  surface.  The  stones  which  we  use 
are  from  1  inch  to  2  inches  thick,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  man's  hand.  The  way  in  which  the  roots 
wrap  themselves  round  them  is  suflicient  evidence 
that  they  afford  the  plants  just  the  conditions  they 
like,  and  although  we  never  put  them  close  toge- 
ther, they  make  a  carpet  of  green  sufficiently  close 
to  cover  the  whole  sutface  in  one  year.  I  have 
never  met  with  the  same  success  when  I  have  at- 
tempted to  grow  this  Gentian  without  the  aid  of 
stones.  Our  loam,  too,  seems  to  suit  them  ;  it  is 
rather  heavy,  although  it  comes  off  the  red  sand- 
stone. J.  C.  C. 


ORNAMENTAL  CUCURBITACEOUS  PLANTS. 
CncuEEiTS,  although  not  so  showy  as  one  might 
expect,  are,  nevertheless,  when  appropriately  used, 


Flowers  and  branch  of  Sicyos  angulatvs. 

very  effective.  For  covering  old  buildings  and 
tree  trunks  they  are  unsurpassed,  as  their  quick- 
ness of  growth  enables  them  to  clothe  them  in  a 
surprisingly  short  time.  For  this  purpose  the 
common  Bryony  is  very  useful  and  doubly  so,  being 
within  the  reach  of  everyone.  Even  on  account 
of  the  variety  in  their  fruits  alone  they  deserve  a 
place  in  every  garden.  The  squirting  Cucumber 
itself  never  fails  to  interest  one  ;  it  gro\Cs  regularly 
every  year  from  self-sown  seed,  the  only  attention 
required  being  to  thin  out  seedlings  where  not  de- 
sired. Of  the  genus  Sicyos,  one  or  two  of  the 
species  are  quite  hardy ;  most  of  them  are  annuals, 
but  they  reproduce  themselves  freely  from  self- 
sown  seed.  They  are  climbing  or  trailing  plants, 
some  of  them  having  been  known  to  attain  a  height 
of  60  feet  to  CO  feet  on  trees,  to  which  they  cling 
with  their  corkscrew-like  tendrils  much  in  the  way 
in  which  Tines  climb.  Although  they  grow  most 
lu.xuriantly  in  strong  loam,  any  garden  soil  will 
suit  them  much  better,  as  over-luxuriance  in  their 
case  becomes  troublesome.  The  fruit,  which  is 
borne  in  small  clusters  from  nearly  all  the  joints, 
is  very  singular,  being  covered  with  stiff  hairs,  ir- 
ritating to  the  touch.  S.  angulatus,  of  which  an 
illustration  is  here  given,  is  one  of  the  best  and 
hardiest.  It  is  an  annual  and  a  native  of  North 
America,  where  it  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. The  leaves,  which  are  angolar  and  slightly 
cordate  with  the  angles  sharp  ponted,  are  of  a 
beautiful  light  soft  green  colour  and  furnished 
with  remarkably  long  tendrils,  by  which  the  plant 
clings  to  the  neighbouring  brushwoDd,  from  which 
it  hangs  in  graceful  festoons.  The  flowers,  which 
are  borne  in  corymb  heads,  are  large  and  of  an  at- 
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tractive  sulphur  colour.     S.  pacbycarpos,  which  is 
similar  to  the  above,  is  also  a  desirable  plant. 

D.  E. 


SINGLE    DAFFODILS    BECOJIING    DOUBLE. 

Now  that  gardening  journals  afford  such  facilities 
for  the  interchange  of  information  and  cheap 
postage  for  interchange  of  specimens,  gardening 
science  ought  to  progress  rapidly.  One  interesting 
subject,  aboat  which  there  ought  no  longer  to  be 
any  doubt,  is  that  of  tlie  doubling  of  single  Daf- 
fodils when  planted  in  a  soil  possessing  the  requi- 
site doubling  conditions.  Having  devoted  much 
tims  during  tha  pist  mDnth  to  collecting  informa- 
tion and  examining  evidence  ab^ut  this,  I  may 
say  that  the  abundance  of  what  I  believe  to  be 
trustworthy  testimony  is  suca  as  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  convinc3  any  jary  of  Eoglishmen.  I 
hive  pirticulars  of  the  change  from  single  to 
double  having  taken  place  in  at  least  twenty 
gardens  in  different  pirts  of  the  kingdom.  It  has 
hitherto  been  the  habit  to  discredit  this  informa- 
tioa,  because  those  whose  observations  teach 
them  that  single  Daffodils  when  planted  in  gar- 
dens continue  single  are  far  more  in  number  than 
those  who  find  that  they  turn  double  ;  and  what- 
ever may  bs  the  conditions  required  to  produce 
the  doubling,  it  is  not  t^  ba  suoposed  that  they 
exist  in  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  the  gar- 
dens of  the  kingdjm  The  variety  of  which  the 
doubling  has  been  most  frequently  noticed  is  the 
typical  wild  Leat  Lily  (N.  PaCudo-narcissus  verus), 
but  sometimes  in  the  saaae  gardens  N.  poeticus  and 
N.  incomparabilis  have  been  observed  to  change 
from  perfectly  single  to  double.  Two  owners  of 
gardens — one  at  From^,  in  Somersetshire,  the 
other  near  Hawick— have  told  me  that  a  few  years 
ago  there  was  not  a  bulb  of  N.  poeticus  in  their 
garden  ;  that  they  planted  bulbs  of  the  single 
variety,  which,  after  remaining  quite  single  for  a 
year  or  two,  became  double,  and  that  now  every 
bulb  of  it  in  th^ir  garden  produces  double  flowers. 
In  one  of  these  gardens  the  experiment  has  been 
repeated  with  the  same  result.  In  the  garden  at 
Frome  also  a  long  row  of  single  wild  Daffodils 
was  planted,  which  began  by  doubling  at  one 
end.  The  doubling  gradually  spread,  and  in  three 
or  four  years  every  bulb  was  producing  double 
flowers.  Several  of  my  informants  have  given  me 
leave  to  mention  the  name  of  their  place.  One 
of  the  best  attested  cases  occurred  at  Steventon 
Manor,  near  Micheldever,  in  Hampshire.  .Some 
years  ago  the  owner  of  this  made  a  new  flower 
garden,  in  which  the  only  Daffodils  planted  were 
wild  single-flowered  bulbs  from  a  wood  at 
Longparish  I  know  the  wild  Daffodils  there, 
and  know  them  to  belong  to  the  typical  kind,  but 
it  I  had  any  doubt  about  this  it  would  have  been 
ended  by  the  wild  specimens  which  were  sent 
with  the  information.  Most  of  these  flowers 
became  double  the  next  year,  and  when 
the  astonished  owner  repeated  the  experi- 
ment the  result  was  the  same.  Another 
case  was  at  Knowle  Hall,  in  Warwickshire.  Mr. 
Silver,  who  was  a  few  years  ago  gardener  there, 
was  surprised  to  find  single  wild  Daffodils  become 
double  when  planted  in  rich  soil  in  his  garden. 
He  is  now  living  at  Brynkinalt,  near  Chirk,  In  Den- 
bighshire, and  having  tried  the  experiment  there 
carefully  three  or  four  times,  is  perfectly  willing 
to  submit  to  any  cross-examination  on  the  subject. 
I  may  add  that  the  postmaster  at  Knowle  also  finds 
wild  Daffodils  change  to  double  in  his  garden.  But 
the  mere  doubling  of  the  Daffodils  is  not  the  most 
curious  part  of  the  matter.  The  double  form  as- 
sumed is  hardly  ever  that  which  the  wild  Daffodil 
assumes  when  it  becomes  doable  in  its  native 
habitat  in  Devonshire  and  Hampshire.  In 
doubling  in  gardens  it  at  once  adopts  one  of  the 
major  forms.  In  fact,  I  am  assured  by  most  of 
my  correspondents  that  the  doubles  of  it  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  the  common  large  garden 
Daffodil.  Double  flowers  from  Steventon  and 
Brynkinalt  from  bulbs  which  avearor  twoago  were 
single  and  wild  seemed  to  me  to  belong  to  what 
is  usually  called  N.  Telamonius  fl.-pl.  Un- 
doubtedly they  were  larger  and  more  yellow  than 
any  form  of  doable  I  have  ever  seen  assigned  to  | 


wild  Pseudo-narcissus,  but  they  were  too  nearly 
withered  before  being  eet  for  me  to  speak 
with  certainty  as  to  the  variety.  The  garden 
recently  occupied  by  the  clergyman  of  Wark- 
worth,  in  Northumberland  (not  the  rectory  garden) 
and  the  garden  of  Alton  Vicarage,  in  Hampshire, 
as  well  as  that  of  Brackley,  in  Northamptonshire, 
all  have  this  doubling  power,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  would  be  found  to  extend  to  others  near 
these  centres  of  intelligence.  I  would  especially 
invite  the  investigations  of  those  whoare  interested 
in  the  subject  to  observing  the  change  of  variety, 
as  well  as  of  form  of  flower,  of  these  wild  single 
Daffodils.  My  own  belief  is  that  these  yellow 
trumpet  Daffodils  are  far  more  intimately  related 
than  they  are  generally  believed  to  be.  Aboat 
four  mites  to  the  south  of  Conway  is  a  wild  moun- 
tain side,  where  the  number  of  protruding  rocks 
and  large  loose  stones  must  always  have  prevented 
cultivation,  though  the  soil  is  good  loam  and 
Bracken  and  Briers  grow  in  abundance.  Thirty 
acres  of  this  at  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea  level 
is  more  or  less  covered  with  wild  Daffjdds.  I 
have  often  spent  hours  among  these  when  in 
flower,  and  have  in  vain  searched  for  variations 
from  the  type,  the  limits  within  which  the  flowers 
vary  either  in  colour  or  form  being  very  narrow. 
From  this  store,  which  is  inexhaustible,  and  no 
doubt  traly  wild,  I  have  supplied  aboat  twelve 
gardens,  which  claim  to  have  the  doubling  power, 
with  plenty  of  bulbs,  and  have  asked  to  be  allowed, 
in  one  and  two  years,  to  require  the  result.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  supply  any  other  gardens  where 
careful  experiments  will  be  tried.  High  cultiva- 
tion and  richly  manured  and  deeply  trenched  soil 
seem  to  be  desirable,  though  not  indispensable, 
conditions  for  success,  but  the  whole  history  of 
these  conditions  is  at  present  a  mystery. 

C.  WOLI.ET  DOD. 
Hdge  Hall,  Ma!j>as,  dieshire. 


DAFFODIL  CLASSIFICATION. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  arrangement  of  mv 
own  sketches  and  notes  on  the  Daffodils,  I 
some  time  ago  drew  up  the  following  simple  ar- 
rangement or  classification  of  these  popular 
flowers.  It  is  very  simple,  and  its  use  would 
simplify  matters  in  speaking  or  writing  of  these 
classical  blossoms.  I  had  intended  to  have  brought 
it  before  the  r()?;;i9M-5(^»rs  assembled  at  the  Daffodil 
conference,  but  other  matters  intervened,  and 
after  all  it  will  meet  more  eyes,  and  perhaps  be  of 
more  practical  service  as  here  given  ;  — 

POPIXAR  CLASSIFICATION  OF  D.iJFODILS. 


RrSH-LEAVEI>. 

N.  liiilbocodiura 
(Hoop. petticoat  Daffodils). 

1.  Golden     Hoop-petticoat 

Daffodils. 

KzampUs : 

>".  Bulljoco  iium  var.  tenui- 

folius,    conspicuu ',    minor, 

minimus. 

2.  Wliite  or  sulpfiur  Hoop- 

petticoat  Daffodils. 

Examples  ; 

N.  Bulbocodium  var.  mono- 

phyllus,    Grdt'Usi,    citrinus, 

obesus,  minor,    sulphureus, 

nivalis. 

FLiT-LE\VEI>. 

N.  Pseudo-narcisem 

(Trumpet  Daffodils). 

1.  Yellow  Trumpet  Daffodils. 

Exa/n  fifes : 
N.  Pseudo  -  narcissus,  N. 
ma.i:imU3,  N.  major,  N.  spu- 
rins,  N.  princeps.  N  nobilis, 
N.  lorifolius,  N.  Telamonius, 
A-c. 

A  glance  at  this  table  will  show  how  little  we 
know  of  the  variety  among  the  Rush-leaved  or 
Hooped-petticoat  Daffodils.  I  believe  these  va- 
rieties are  far  more  numerous  in  Spain  and  on  the 
Pyrenees  than  we  have  any  conception  of  at  pre- 
sent. Mr.  Perry,  who  is  now  on  the  track  of  the 
rarest  wild  Narcissi  in  Europe,  will,  I  hope,  some 
day  be  able  to  enlighten  us  on  this  point ;  as  also 
will,  I  trust,  Mr.  Wilson,  jun.,  who  has  j  ust  had  a  plea- 
sant tour  in  Portugal,  where  the  lovely  N.  trian- 
drus  is  found  in  its  best  and  largest  forms.  As  a 
fact,  we  have  of  recent  years  been  so  taken  up 
with  garden  Narcissi  and  seedling  or  hybrid  Daf- 


2.  Blcolor  Trumpet  Diffo- 

dils. 
Examptus : 
X.  bicol.ir,  N.  b.   maxinius, 
N.  pr  mulinus,  N.  suUduires- 
cens,  N.  Emperor,   N.   film- 
press,  N.  Iforsfieldi,  ,tc. 

3.  White  or  su'phur  Trumpet 

Daft -dils. 

Exaitiplei : 

N.  cernuus,  N    moschatus, 

N.   tortuosus   N.  Lod-ri,  N. 

cernuus  pulch  T.  X.  Milneri, 

N.  Kxijuisite,  Ac, 

4.  Pigmy  Trumpet  Daffodils 

ExamvUs : 

N.  minimus,  N.  minor,  N. 

nanris. 

5.  Polyanthus  Trumpet  Daf- 

fodils. 

Exampl<'< : 

N.  tritlynuis,  N    Maf-tersia- 

nus,  N.  bicolor  dianthos  A-e. 


fodils,  that  the  wild  forms  have  been  sadly  ne- 
glected. My  first  and  only  request  of  travelling 
friends  for  years  has  been  for  bulbs  of  all  the 
wild  Narcissi  they  may  meet  with,  and  the  result 
has  surprised  me  in  many  ways  One  thing  I 
trust  Mr.  Perry  may  be  able  to  settle  for  us,  and 
that  is  the  home  or  native  habitat  of  the  white  or 
sulphur  Daffodils. 

N.  CERNUtJS  AND  N.  itfosCHATUS  have  been 
grown  in  English  gardens  ever  since  1629,  no 
doubt  even  yet  earlier,  and  although  I  have  made 
many  enquiries,  I  never  yet  met  anyone  who 
had  actually  gathered  or  seen  any  one  of  these 
white  Daffolils  growing  absolutely  wild.  Spain 
is  their  accredited  native  country  since  Parkinson's 
time,  but  I  believe  this  has  never  been  corrobo- 
rated since  his  epoch.  Itedouti;,  in  figuring  N. 
candidissimus  (or  is  it  N.  albas,  as  I  am  writing 
from  memory?},  gives  .the  Pyrenees  as  its  home, 
but  no  traveller  seems  to  have  met  with  it  there. 

The  origin  of  double  Daffodils  must,  in  the 
first  instance,  have  been  from  the  wild  or  single 
types,  but,  as  Mr.  Birr  pointed  out  at  the  Daffodil 
conference,  the  double  N.  incomparabilis  auran- 
tias,  or  Orange  Phoenix,  not  unfreqaently  reverts 
to  a  single  orange-crowned  Chalice  flower — 
the  same  which  attracted  so  much  attention  at 
the  conference  the  other  day.  I  do  not  say  that 
double  Daffodils  do  not  produce  good  growable 
seeds,  but  I  am  convinced  that  a  better  p'an  of 
obtaining  them  would  be  to  fertilise  single  Daffo- 
dils with  pollen  taken  from  doable,  or  rather  semi- 
double,  flowers. 

The  double  Daffodil  raised  by  Dr.  W.  II.  Browne 
from  a  seed  of  N.  nanus  is  very  distinct  and  effec- 
tive The  first  flower  I  had  seen  of  it  was  given  me 
at  the  conference,  and  it  was  very  much  admired. 
Ihope  Dr.  Browne  will,  at  his  leisure,  tell  us  ex- 
actly howhe  did  raise  this  double  Daffodil,  since  we 
have,  I  believe,  no  record  of  adouble  Daffodil  having 
been  raised  since  Parkinson  himself  raised  the 
double  form  which  bears  his  name  in  the  year 
1618.  Although  Dr.  Browne  tells  us  this  double 
variety  was  raised  from  N.  nanus,  it  differs  in  size 
and  colour  from  the  single  type,  and  instead  of 
calling  it  N.  nanus  fl  -pi.,  perhapi  a  better  name 
would  be  Dr.  Browne's  double  Daffodil.  That  it 
should  have  ap.oeared  at  the  Daffodil  conference 
side  by  side  with  the  great  Welsh  Peerless  or  N. 
incomparabilis  James  Dickson,  was  a  happy  coin- 
cidence ;  both  new  kinds  were  a  p'easant,  because 
unlooked-for,  surprise.  F.  W.  Bcrbidoe. 


LILIES  AND  THE  WEATHER. 
This  has  been  the  most  trying  week  for  Lilies 
which  1  remember.  The  early  spring  had  brought 
them  very  forward,  and  L.  auratum  and  L.  specio- 
sum  had  many  of  them  strong  growths  from  2 
feet  to  .3  feet  high,  such  as  they  usually  have  in 
the  second  week  of  May.  The  four  hard  white 
frosts  in  succession  tried  them  terribly.  We  had 
10°,  14°,  and  11"  of  frost;  our  beds  are  in  all 
sorts  of  situations,  from  complete  exposure  to  sun 
and  wind  to  complete  shade  and  shelter.  I  have 
looked  carefully  over  them ;  in  some  there  are  no 
signs  of  injury,  in  others  a  few  stems  are  bent 
too  much  to  hope  for  recovery,  in  others  more,  in 
others  most  are  so.  Those  most  shelfered  from 
sun  and  wind  as  a  rule  are  least  injured,  though 
some  plants  in  full  exposure  ha%'e  stood,  I  think 
it  will  be  found  through  the  country  that  those 
planted  in  Rhododendron  beds  have  escaped,  and 
that  my  friend  Mr.  Mcintosh's  white  parasols 
with  which  he  treats  his  favourites  have  done  good 
service,  and  L.  cordifolium  and  L,  gigantenm 
in  large  leaf  have  suffered  the  most,  but  I  hope 
some  of  them  h.ave  escaped  serious  injury.  Of 
course  we  have  many  Lilies  of  all  sorts  in  diffe- 
rent situations  not  sufliciently  advanced  to  be 
much  hurt,  but  I  have  never  seen  so  much  damage 
done  before.  We  had  put  up  what  was  thought 
sufficient  shelter,  and  what  would  be  so  in  any  at 
all  ordinary  seasons,  but  it  is  evidentlynece.vsary  to 
take  measures  against  the  worst.  It  is  curious  to 
see  how  little  some  plants  care  for  frost  (that  is  if 
dry).  In  abed  of  Gentiana  acaulis  (Gentianella) 
I  counted   about  2oO  expanded  blooms  in  their 
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fullest  beanty  absolutely  untouched.  A  large 
bush  of  Spiraaa  grandiflora  (Bxochorda)  in  full 
flower  and  young  leaf  and  the  large  Anemone 
f  ulgens  were  the  same,  which  rather  surprised  me. 
Erpetion  reniforme,  Vallota  purpurea  (earthed 
up),  and  Goodyera  japonica  seem  all  right. 

Geobge  F.  Wilson. 
Heatherhanli,  Weyiridge. 


A  HYBRID  MONTBRETIA. 

(M.   OBOCOSM^FLOEA.) 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  we  first  heard  of  the 
pretty  M.  Pottsi  flowering  for  the  first  time  in  Mr. 
Potts'  garden  at  Lasswade,  near  Edinburgh,  and 
which  we  figured  in  The  Garden  some  four  years 
ago.  Since  that  time  M.  Lemoiue  has  been  busy 
in  crossing  and  raising  hybrids  between  M.  Pottsi 
and  the  old  Tritonia  aurea,  also  well  known  under 
the  name  of  Crocosma  aurea.  The  result  of  M. 
Lemoine's  industry  has  been  the  production  of  a 
valuable  plant,  which  he  calls  M.  crocosmEeflora, 
on  account  of  its  flowers  partaking  of  the  size, 
colour,  and  shape  of  the  original  Crocosma  aurea, 
one    of   its    parents,    while    floriferousness    and 


covered  with  ashes  or  other  material  which  would 
effectually  protect  them  from  frost. 


MontbreCia  crocosmceflora. 


brilliancy  are  inherited  from  the  other 
parent,  M.  Pottsi.  M.  crocosmasflora  is,  in- 
deed, when  well  grown,  a  strikingly  showy 
plant— showier,  indeed,  than  either  of  its 
parents.  We  remember  seeing  last  year  or  the 
year  before  some  uncommonly  fine  pot  plants  of 
it  in  the  Horticultural  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  where 
it  was  admired  by  everyone,  flowering  as  it  did 
late  in  the  autumn  before  the  regular  influx  of 
winter  flowers  set  in  and  when  bloom  was 
scarce.  These  plants  were  between  2  feet  and  3 
feet  high  and  of  the  same  style  of  growth  as  that 
represented  by  the  accompanying  engraving. 
The  flowers  were  nearly  the  size  of  those  of 
Tritonia  aurea  and  of  a  deeper  and  richer  colour, 
which,  seen  in  contrast  with  the  grass-green  foli- 
age, had  a  pretty  effect.  This  hybrid  Montbretia  is 
said  to  be  hardy,  and  so  it  may  be  in  southern  gar- 
dens, but  as  a  rule  it  is  far  more  satisfactory  in  pots 
nnderglass.  The  bulbs  requiretobe  potted  asearly  in 
spring  as  possible ;  after  the  foliage  appears  above 
the  soil  attention  as  to  watering  will  be  required, 
and  when  the  foliage  is  in  full  vigour  a  watering 
now  and  then  with  weak  manure  water  will 
materially  assist  in  developing  strong  flower, 
spikes.  A  good  sandy,  loamy  soil  is  best  for  this 
plant,  and  when  grown  in  pots  good  drainage 
must  be  afforded  it,  as,  like  other  Cape  bulbs,  it 
is  impatient  of  stagnant  moisture.  In  warm  and 
sheltered  localities  it  may  be  advisable  to  grow  it 
in  the  open  border  in  company  with  its  parents 
and  other  bulbs  of  a  similarly  hardy  character, 
but  its  bulbs  should  either  be  lifted  after  the 
foliage   has    decayed,  or   they  should  be  well 


A  SPEEDILY-MADE  SUMMER  BOWER. 

A  VEEY  beautiful  summer  bower  may  be  reared 
and  quickly  covered  by  getting  half-a-dozen  long 
supple  poles  of  Ash  or  Hazel,  suchasare  plentiful 
where  coppice  is  being  cleared ;  have  them  of 
about  equal  strength ;  sink  their  ends  firmly  into 
the  ground,  and  draw  the  tops  together,  and 
firmly  secure  them  so  as  to  form  the  framework. 
At  the  foot  of  each  pole  may  then  be  sown  a  few 
seeds,  each  of  Sweet  I'eas,  two  varieties  of  Con- 
volvulus major,  two  of  Trop^eolum  Lobbianum 
and  of  the  Canary  Creeper  (Tropa^olum  aduncnm), 
enriching  the  soil  well  first,  either  by  replacing 
the  old  with  new,  or  by  well  mixing  with  it  a 
quantity  of  good  rotten  manure.  A  wide  network 
of  string  can  be  carried  round  the  poles  on  which 
to  train  the  plants  as  they  grow,  and  by  autumn 
the  result  will  be  a  pleasant  bower,  the  ingress  to 
which  should  be  near  a  walk  ;  the  floor  can  readily 
be  made  dry  and  clean  by  laying  down  on  it  a 
few  fiat  tiles  or  boards,  or  a  thick  carpet  of  beauti- 
ful velvety  wood  Moss  lifted  in  large  flakes.  The 
seeds  named  ought  to  be  sown  at  once  in  good 
soil ;  all  of  them  will  grow  with  great  rapidity 
when  once  started,  and  they  will  speedily  clothe 
the  rough  framework  with  leaves  and  flowers 
both  showy  and  fragrant.  A.  MooEE. 

Cranmore. 


Nomenclature  of  Daffodils.— Regarding 
the  renaming  of  Daffodils,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
mistake  to  name  a  plant  after  some  Mr.  or  Mrs.  So- 
and-so,  as  most  florists'  flowers  are.  Such  names 
give  no  information  as  to  what  form  or  colour  the 
flowers  are :  but  when  we  have,  say,  Narcissus  in- 
oomparabilis  sulphureus  aureo-tinotus  (one  of  the 
longest  names  in  Barr's  catalogue),  we  can  form 
some  idea  of  what  it  is — a  sulphur  variety  of  in- 
comparabilis,  with  a  tinge  of  orange  on  the  crown 
(aureo-tinctus) ;  and  then  in  Narcissus  odorus 
minor  plenus  (another  long  name)  we  have  the 
exact  idea,  viz  ,  small,  double,  sweet-scented,  and 
yellow.— P.  E.  N. 

Yello'W  Cro'wn  Imperial.— This  plant  will 
not  grow  with  me.  I  plant  large  bulbs  of  it  in 
good  soil  in  the  same  border  in  which  the  brown- 
coloured  variety  succeeds  admirably,  but  the 
yellow  one  never  grows  strongly  enough  to  flower ; 
yet  every  spring  as  I  go  through  our  village  I  can 
see  it  flowering  as  well  as  anyone  could  wish  in  a 
cottage  garden,  where  it  has  evidently  stood  for 
many  years  undisturbed.  It  is  seven  years  since 
I  planted  two  dozen  strong  bulbs  of  it  in  four 
separate  clumps,  and  only  one  of  these  sets  has 
given  me  any  flowers,  and  these  were  poor  and 
weak.  One  set  furnished  a  capital  example  of 
suspended  animation,  for  not  one  of  the  six  bulbs 
made  any  growth  the  first  year,  yet  they  remained 
sound.  Next  year  some  growths  appeared  above 
ground  at  the  same  time  as  the  others,  but  so  weak 
that  they  did  not  reach  a  height  of  12  inches.  I 
may  mention  that  everything  else  grows  with  the 
greatest  freedom  in  the  same  border.  I  am  much 
disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  succeed  with 
this  yellow  variety,  for  I  consider  all  the  different 
Crown  Imperials  to  be  striking  objects  at  a  time 
when  outdoor  flowers  of  the  same  character  are 
scarce. — J.  C.  C. 


Primrose  or  Polyanthus  ?— I  said  over  a 
year  ago  that  it  would  soon  be  difficult  to  tell 
where  the  Primrose  ended  and  the  Polyanthus 
began  in  the  new  seedling  forms  lately  raised,  so 
mixed  had  they  become.  We  have  here  numbers 
of  plants  in  which  the  Primrose  and  Polyanthus 
habit  is  combined,  some  flowers  being  borne  on 
single  stems,  and  others  in  large  clusters.  Not  only 
that,  but  I  have  several  plants,  and  one  very  tall 
and  conspicuous  specimen  in  particular,  with  a 
purple  flower,  which  produces  the  Polyanthus 
stalk  bearing  a  cluster  of  flowers,  all  of  them  with 
long  slender  Primrose  stems  3  inches  and  4  inches 
long,  giving  the  cluster  a  wide  straggling  appear- 
ance. I  have  noticed  these  loose  heads  before, 
but  none  so  distinct  as  the  one  under  notice, which 
often  bears  a  truss  with  fourteen  Primrose  flowers 
on  a  Polyanthus  stem.— J.  S.  W. 

Arabia  blepharophylla.— This  is  a  pretty 
plant  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Its  flowers, 
which  are  produced  freely,  are  of  a  deep  rose 
colour  and  very  handsome,  often  on  well-grown 
specimens  attaining  an  inch  in  diameter.  It 
grows  from  6  inches  to  a  foot  in  height,  and  is 
densely  clothed  with  hairy,  spoon-shaped  leaves. 
Another  plant,  sent  out  under  the  name  of  A. 
Stelleri,  I  take  to  be  a  variety  of  the  above ;  it 
has  much  paler  flowers,  and  is  not  nearly  so  hand- 
some. A.  blepharophylla  is  the  only  rose-coloured 
Arabis  in  cultivation,  white  being  the  prevailing 
colour ;  A.  blepharophylla  requires  a  sunny  spot 
on  the  rockery  and  light,  rich  soil.  The  very  best 
place  for  it  is  an  old  wall  or  wedged  in  between 
stones,  as  it  is  very  susceptible  of  damp.  It 
strikes  freely  from  cuttings,  which  are  produced 
in  early  autumn. — D.  K. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Batchelor'd  SuttonB  (J.).— Ranunculus  aconitifolius 
(Fair  Maids  of  France)  is  sometimes  known  as  Batcheloi's 
Buttons,  but  tlie  name  is  also  applied  to  double-flowered 
varieties  of  our  common  yellow  Buttercups. 

Primula  rosea  grandiflora.— This  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  brightest  coloured  of  all  the  Primulas ;  it  is 
much  more  brilliant  than  P.  rosea.  "When  grown  in  pots 
its  flowers  seldom  rise  much  above  the  foliage,  and  there- 
fore its  beauty  is  lost.  A  swamp  is  the  only  place  in  which 
cither  this  or  its  parent  can  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  they  are  all  the  better  for  having  their  roots  in  run- 
ning water,  if  that  be  possible.  Under  such  treatment  the 
flower-stem  elongates  to  6  inches  or  9  inches,  and  then  the 
effect  is  charming.— D.  K. 


FERNS. 

BEST  CULTIVATED  FERNS. 
{Continued from 2>.  276.) 

Meniscium. — Although  this  genus  comprises 
only  a  few  species,  these  are  sufficiently  distinct 
to  render  it  interesting  ;  the  majority  of  them  are 
strong-growing,  handsome  plants,  but  one  at  least 
amongst  them  is  of  such  small  size  that  it  is  fre- 
quently used  in  Fern  cases,  a  purpose  for  which 
it  seems  particularly  well  adapted.  Nearly  all  of 
them  have  a  beautiful  venation  quite  peculiar  to 
them.  All  Menisciums,  being  swamp  plants,  are 
useful  for  planting  in  ferneries  near  the  margin 
of  water,  a  place  where  many  Ferns  do  not  grow 
unsatisfactorily.  As  to  soil,  they  thrive  luxuriantly 
in  a  mixture  of  halt  loam  and  half  fibrous  peat, 
with  a  few  pieces  of  crocks  or  charcoal  intermixed. 
Though  their  roots,  which  are  fleshy,  are  fond  of 
moisture,  they  have  a  great  dislike  to  stagnancy 
of  water. 

JI.  DENTATUM  is  a  Brazilian  species,  of  robust 
growth  and  great  beanty;  its  handsome  fronds 
sometimes  attain  a  height  of  6  feet ;  they  are  pin- 
nate, the  pinnre  being  set  somewhat  far  apart, 
and  measuring  from  6  inches  to  7  inches  in  length 
and  Ih  inches  in  breadth.  The  whole  plant  is  of 
a  pleasing  pale  green  colour;  when  grown  as  a 
sub-aquatic  it  has  but  very  few  rivals.     Stove. 

M.  PALUSTEE. — This  is  also  a  Brazilian  species ; 
although  of  somewhat  smaller  dimensions  than 
the  preceding,  it  is  nevertheless  a  most  useful  and 
highly  decorative  plant,  producing  numerous 
pinnate  fronds  rarely  exceeding  4  feet  in  height; 
the  pinnae  which  measure  between  5  inches  and 
6  inches  in  length  and  nearly  2  inches  in  width, 
are  of  a  very  dark  green  colour,  contrasting  sin- 
gularly with  the  species  above  described  ;  their 
undersides  are  crowded  with  sori  of  a  beautiful 
bright  chestnut  colour.     Stove. 

M.  SERKATUM. — A  most  interesting  species  from 
Tropical  America,  with  pinnate  fronds  abundantly 
produced  from  a  creeping  rhizome,  and  seldom 
reaching  more  than  15  inches  in  height.  The 
pinnEe,  which  are  deeply  serrated  on  their  margins, 
are  alternate  and  somewhat  loosely  set,  of  a  very 
dark  glossy  green  on  their  upper  surface  and 
paler  below  where  the  most  beautiful  venation, 
the  principal  attraction  in  the  plant,  is  shown  by 
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alternate  lines  of  ridges  and  furrows  very  con- 
spicuously marked.  The  side  or  lateral  pinna? 
generally  measure  from  i  inches  to  5  inches  in 
length  and  1  inch  in  breadth,  whereas  the  ter- 
minal one  is  fully  6  inches  long  and  2  inches 
broad.  It  is  altogether  a  most  attractive  and  in- 
teresting species,  and  one  which  does  not  require 
a  great  deal  of  room  in  which  to  attain  full  de- 
velopment.    Stove. 

M.  SIMPLEX.— This  charming  little  Chinese 
species  has  until  now  been  found  only  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Hong  Kong.  It  is  as  totally  different  in 
habit  as  it  is  in  size  from  any  other  species  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  ;  instead  of  being  a  strong  grower 
and  spreading,  it  is  a  miniature  little  plant,  rarely 
attaining  more  than  7  inches  in  height ;  and 
whereas  all  the  other  species  are  pinnate,  the 
barren  fronds  of  this  little  evergreen  one  always 
remain  simple,  lanceolate  in  shape,  about  2  inches 
broad  at  their  widest  part,  and  conspicuously 
auricnlate  at  their  base.  The  fertile  fronds, 
although  of  the  same  shape,  are  seldom  more  than 
half-an-inch  in  breadth,  and  completely  covered 
with  reddish  sori.  It  is  also  well  adapted  for 
growing  in  a  Fern  case,  where  it  thrives  remark- 
ably well,  and  makes  a  pleasing  contrast  with 
other  Ferns  of  a  lighter  or  more  finely  divided 
character.    Greenhouse. 

M.  TRIPHYLLUM. — A  lovely  species  from 
Southern  India,  with  numerous  subcoriaceous 
pinnate  fronds  freely  produced  from  a  thick,  very 
scaly,  underground  creeping  rhizome,  and  averag- 
ing between  12  inches  and  IS  inches  in  height. 
They  seldom  have  more  than  one  pair  of  pinnas, 
with  an  odd  one,  oblong  lanceolate  in  shape,  and 
generally  measuring  about  fi  inches  in  length  and 
1  inch  in  breadth,  all  cuneate,  very  unequal  at  the 
base,  and  slightly  hairy  on  the  veins,  which  are 
abundant  and  very  conspicuous.  The  whole  plant 
is  of  a  very  dark  green  colour.     Stove. 

MiCEOLEPlA.  —  This  genus,  which  contains 
plants  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  globe— from 
the  lovely  dwarf-growing  African  M.  anthriscifolia 
to  the  handsome  strong-habited  M.  platyphylla 
from  the  East  Indies — is  very  closely  related  to 
the  Davallias,  from  which  the  Microlepias  botani- 
cally  differ  in  having  a  half  cup-shaped  fructifi- 
cation and  intramarginal  sori  only.  As  in  Da- 
vallia,  some  of  the  species  are  provided  with  rhi- 
zomes, which  are,  however,  all  underground  and 
creeping,  while  those  of  the  Davallias  require  to 
be  kept  on  the  surface.  Some  of  the  species  are, 
however,  without  rhizomes,  and  produce  their 
handsome  fronds  plentifully  from  thick  tutted 
crowns.  As  decorative  plants  most  of  them  de- 
serve special  notice  and  all  are  well  worthy  of 
cultivation ;  for  besides  being  of  easy  culture  and 
rapid  growth  the  majority  of  them  have  finely 
divided  foliage  of  a  peculiarly  gracefully  arching 
habit,  and  all  of  them  seem  to  possess  a  much 
more  enduring  constitution  than  the  majority 
of  Ferns,  accommodating  themselves  to  situa- 
tions exposed  to  the  influence  of  sun  and  even 
drought  where  most  other  kinds  would  infal- 
libly perish.  Home  such  species  as  M.  hirta  cristata 
and  M.  hirsuta  angusta  are  most  valuable  as 
basket  plants — the  former  for  large  baskets,  the 
latter  for  those  of  smaller  dimensions.  All  the 
Microlepias,  too,  make  capital  rockwork  plants, 
where,  when  planted  out,  they  soon  make  fine 
spe:imens.  Indeed,  the  culture  of  these  useful 
and  not  sufficiently  appreciated  plants  cannot  be 
too  earnestly  advocated,  the  more  so  inasmuch  as 
fiey  are  not  fastidious  in  their  requirements. 
Nearly  all  of  them  thrive  well  in  a  mi.tture  of 
e|ual  parts  of  good  fibrous  peat  and  silver  sand, 
with  an  additional  portion  of  loam  for  a  few  of 
the  strongest  growing  kinds.  Although  they  do 
not,  especially  during  summer,  object  to  frequent 
syringings,  which  have  the  effect  of  inducing  them 
to  make  robust  growths,  it  is  advisable  to  keep 
their  foliage  dry,  as  when  treated  in  that  way  the 
fronds,  though  perhaps  not  produced  in  so  great 
an  abundance,  are  firmer  in  texture,  do  not  get 
spotted,  and  possess  the  advantage  of  lasting  mucli 
longer  on  the  plant  than  they  otherwise  would  do, 
as  one  may  often  see  JI.  strigosa  planted  out  in  a 
cool  fernery,  and  kept  dry  overhead  during  all  the 


season,  with  fronds  two  years  old.  Such  a  result 
cannot  be  expected,  or  in  any  case  is  not  produced, 
where  the  plants  are  syringed,  although  their 
fronds  then  spring  up  in  greater  quantities,  and 
have  generally  a  more  luxuriant  aspect. 

M.  ANTiiRisCirOLiA. — This  is  a  charming  South 
African  Fern  and  the  dwarfest  species  of  the 
whole  genus.  It  is  deciduous  and  quite  peculiar 
in  growth,  its  beautifully  quadripinnate  fronds  re- 
sembling in  their  numerous  and  finely-cut  divi- 
sions those  of  Cheilanthes  elegans.  They  are 
abundantly  produced  from  strictly  underground 
creeping  rhizomes,  small,  and  of  very  wiry  texture. 
These  fronds,  which  grow  almost  upright,  seldom 
measure  more  than  from  G  inches  to  7  inches  in 
height,  but  their  breadth  varies  from  2i  inches  to 
3  inches  in  width  at  their  widest  part.  'They  have 
a  soft  green  colour  and  velvety  texture,  and,  being 
borne  on  slender  and  slightly  hairy  short  stalks, 
give  a  delightful  effect  to  the  whole  plant.  This 
species  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  quite 
hardy.  In  the  York  Nursery  it  has  stood  un- 
injured for  several  winters  on  the  outdoor 
rockery ;  being  of  small  dimensions  and  a  capital 
grower,  it  may  with  advantage  be  used  for 
making  edgings  in  the  cool  fernery  under  glass. 
It  is  also  remarkably  well  adapted  for  growing  in 
hanging  baskets  of  small  dimensions,  but  special 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  it  to  get  dry 
during  the  resting  season  as  its  slender  rhizomes 
soon  lose  their  vitality  if  the  soil  around  them 
remains  dry  for  any  length  of  time. 

M.  HOOKEEIANA. — This  species  from  Assam  is 
somewhat  scarce  in  cultivation,  although,  on  ac- 
count of  its  robust  constitution,  distinct  charac- 
ter, and  comparative  hardihood,  it  well  deserves 
to  be  grown  more  extensively  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case.  Its  strictly  pinnate  fronds  are  lan- 
ceolate in  shape,  and  borne  on  flexible  hairy  stalks 
from  12  inches  to  18  inches  long,  rising  from  an 
underground  scaly  rhizome.  Its  pinna3,  which  are 
set  closely  together,  slightly  petiolate,  and  of  soft 
texture,  are  serrated  on  the  edges,  and  measure 
from  4  inches  to  n  inches  in  length.  They  are  also 
conspicuously  auriculate  at  their  base,  the  ter- 
minal one  being  generally  much  elongated.  The 
whole  plant  is  of  a  pleasing  pale  green  hue,  and 
particularly  well  adapted  for  planting  out  in  the 
cool  fernery. 

M.  HIRSUTA  ANGUSTA. — A  very  graceful  species, 
found  all  over  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  and  one 
which  is  of  great  service  where  hanging  baskets 
of  moderate  dimensions  are  required,  few  plants 
being  better  adapted  for  that  purpose.  Its  long, 
narrowly-lanceolate  fronds,  of  soft  texture  and 
pendulous  habit,  are  very  ornamental,  especially 
when  seen  from  below,  their  pellucid  character 
being  then  shown  off  to  advantage ;  they  are 
bipinnate,  the  pinna?  being  alternate,  and  the 
pinnules  deeply  dentate,  and  borne  on 
green  round  stalks  slightly  hairy  and  flexible. 
The  very  rhizomes  from  which  they  are 
produced  in  abundance  are  ornamental  when 
trained  round  a  basket,  the  long  shaggy,  dark 
brown  scales  with  which  they  are  densely  covered 
rendering  them  interesting.  It  may  also  be  grown 
with  advantage  in  the  rockery,  but  in  that  case  it 
should  be  planted  on  a  prominent  piece  of  rock 
where  a  large  surface  can  be  secured  to  allow  its 
rhizomes  full  development.  The  whole  plant  sel- 
dom measures  more  than  18  inches  in  height,  and 
is  of  a  pleasing  pale  green  colour  throughout  the 
year.     Stove. 

M.  iiiRTA  CRISTATA.— A  beautifully  crested 
form  of  M.  hirta  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and 
greatly  superior  in  decorative  qualities  to  the  ori- 
ginal species  from  which  it  sprang.  It  is  of  an 
elegant  si:)reading  habit,  and  much  more  vigorous 
than  the  type.  Its  beautiful  tripinnate  fronds,  of 
a  soft  light  green  colour,  are  produced  in  profu- 
sion from  numerous  crowns  crowded  together  in- 
stead of  rising  from  rhizomes,  as  in  most  other 
kinds  ;  they  are  borne  on  stout,  yet  flexible,  stalks, 
and  grow  from  2  feet  to  o  feet  in  length.  They 
differ  from  all  other  known  species  not  only  in 
having  their  extremity  heavily  tasselled;  but  even 
the  pinniE  are  freely  branched  and  subdivided  near 
theirapex,and the  natural  weightofthesecrests and 


tassels  and  the  much-divided  pinna?  and  pinnules 
give  the  whole  plant  a  very  attractive  appearance 
by  producing  a  gradual  and  graceful  curve  of  the 
stalks.  It  is  one  of  the  few  Microlepias  which, 
though  robust  growers,  object  to  loam.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  grown  in  fibrous  peat  and 
sand  only ;  it  is  also  one  of  those  which  suffer 
most  from  any  insufficiency  of  water  at  the  roots 
at  any  time  of  the  year.  The  whole  plant  is 
slighty  hairy,  and  on  that  account  should  never  be 
watered  overhead.  Another  peculiarity  of  this 
grand  form  is  that,  although  plants  6  feet  or  7  feet 
through  are  often  seen  in  horticultural  shows,  no 
specimen,  in  Europe  at  least,  has  ever  been  known 
to  produce  fertile  fronds,  so  that  the  only  way  of 
increasing  it  is  by  division  cf  the  crowns,  an 
operation  attended  with  most  success  if  performed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year.     Stove. 

M.  PLATYPHY'LLA. — This  Very  handsome  East 
Indian  Fern  is  a  robust  grower,  sometimes  attain- 
ing between  3  feet  and  4  feet  in  height.  Its  mag- 
nificent tripinnatifid  fronds,  of  almost  erect  habit, 
are  produced  from  a  very  fleshy  underground 
rhizome,  and  borne  on  long  flexible  stalks  of  a 
peculiarly  light  green  colour.  The  pinnules, 
which  are  divided  nearly  to  the  rachis  and 
somewhat  loosely  set,  are  from  10  inches  to  12  inches 
in  length  and  from  3  inches  to  4  inches  in  breadth ; 
they  are  of  a  cheerful  glaucous  green,  prettily  un- 
dulated at  the  margins,  and  their  under  surface  is 
rendered  very  attractive  by  large  conspicuous  sori 
of  a  bright  reddish  brown,  contrasting  singularly 
with  the  bluish  hue  which  prevades  the  whole  of 
the  plant.  It  is  an  evergreen  species  which  makes 
a  very  good  specimen  when  grown  in  pots,  but 
which  grows  still  more  rapidly  if  planted  in  a  sub- 
stantial compost  in  the  rockery  where  an  abundance 
of  water  can  be  given  it  during  summer.  Green- 
house. 

M.  PEOXIMA. — A  robust-growing  species  from 
Ceylon,  and  one  which  is  highly  ornamental  where 
room  can  be  afforded  for  the  full  development  of 
its  gigantic  tripinnate .  fronds.  The  latter  are 
lanceolate  in  shape  and  slightly  hairy,  rising  from 
a  creeping  rhizome  of  about  the  thickness  of  one's 
finger.  The  pinnae  are  alternate  and  set  somewhat 
far  apart,  the  pinnules  being  pinnatifid  in  their 
turn  and  deeply  serrated  at  their  edges.  The 
fronds  of  this  species  measure  from  3  feet  to  4 
feet  in  height.     Stove. 

M.  PTEROPUS. — This  fine  Himalayan  species, 
which  is  very  rare  in  cultivation,  is  of  robust 
growth,  and  differs  from  all  other  kinds  belonging 
to  the  same  genus  by  the  deltoid-ovate  form  of 
its  tripinnate  fronds.  The  latter  are  of  coriaceous 
texture,  and  produced  in  profusion  from  a  stout 
fleshy  underground  creeping  rhizome  peculiarly  and 
conspicuously  clothed  with  brown,  smooth  scales. 
They  seldom  attain  more  than  from  22  inches  to  25 
inches  in  height,  and  are  about  15  inches  broad, 
borne  on  stalks  frem  12  inches  to  15  inches  long, 
and  also  furnished  with  scales  similar  to  those 
which  cover  the  rhizome.  The  pinna?  are  alter- 
nate, and  their  rachis,  contrary  to  nearly  all  other 
species,  is  winged  throughout,  and  also  furnished 
with  brown  scales  on  its  underside.  Thewholeplant 
is  of  a  dark  glossy  green,  and  requires  a  substan- 
tial soil  to  enable  it  to  acquire  full  development. 
Greenhouse. 

M.  SCABEA  (villosa). — This  beautiful  and  dis- 
tinct species  is  found  growing  plentifully  in  Ne- 
paul,  on  the  Himalayas,  and  in  Japan,  but  always 
at  a  sufficiently  high  altitude  to  make  it  a  cool- 
growing  plant.  It  is  of  medium  growth,  its  broadly 
ovate,  lanceolate  fronds,  of  a  rich  dark  green 
colour,  generally  measuring  between  15  inches 
and  18  inclies  in  height ;  theyare  borne  on  slightly 
hairy  stalks  and  produced  from  a  crowded  crown, 
dissimilar  in  that  respect  to  most  other  Microlepias. 
They  are  simply  pinnate,  although  they  possess  a 
bipinnate  appearance  produced  by  the  deep  den- 
tation of  the  pinna?,  which  are  somewhat  auricu- 
late on  the  upper  margin.  It  is  of  a  pleasing  light 
green  colour  and  an  excellent  species  for  planting 
in  the  cool  rockery. 

M.  STRIGOSA. —  A  beautiful  Japanese  species 
and  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  appreciated 
of  the  whole  genus.    Its  fine,  tall,  lanceolate,  bi- 
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pinnate  fronds,  of  a  peculiarly  bright  light  green 
colour,  are  borneonelongated,  round,  flexiblestalks 
from  10  in.  to  15  in.  long;  the  length  of  the  whole 
frond  and  stalk  included  varies  between  .S6  inches 
and  10  inches.  It  has  a  most  graceful  arching 
habit  and  is  an  excellent  grower,  particularly 
well  adapted  for  planting  out  in  the  rockery,  whore, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  requires  but  little  soil 
comparatively  to  its  robust  habit  to  develop  its 
beautiful  fronds,  which  are  produced  from  fleshy 
rhizomes  which  are  particularly  fond  of  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  The  soft  hairy  character  of  the  whole 
plant,  coupled  with  the  beautifully  crenate  form 
of  the  pinnules,  give  it  a  most  pleasing  appear- 
ance, and  render  it  highly  interesting  and  distinct 
among  other  Ferns.    Greenhouse.         Pell.ea. 


Fruit  Garden. 


RAISING  AND  PROVING  NEW  GRAPES. 
The  raising  of  new  fruits  is  a  subject  that 
has,  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  exer- 
cised cultivators  a  good  deal,  and  notably  so  in 
the  case  of  the  Grape,  which,  owing  to  the  facility 
with  which  the  Vine  can  be  propagated,  renders  it 
a  popular  subject  to  operate  upon  with  the  object 
of  raising  new  kinds.  Notwithstanding  what  has 
already  been  done  in  that  direction,  there  is  still 
a  wide  field  open  to  those  who  choose  to  explore 
it,  and  if  anyone  were  to  laise  a  really  good  new 
Grape  of  any  sort,  it  is  probable  that  by  good 
management  he  would  make  a  small  fortune  out 
of  it.  For  example,  we  have  two  good  late-keep- 
ing Grapes  now  in  the  Lady  Downes  and  Alicante, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  grown  exclusively  for 
late  crops,  for  they  are  planted  at  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  to  one  of  any  other  sort  for  that  purpose ; 
but  neither  are  first-rate  as  regards  quality,  and  a 
good  variety,  with  the  quality  of  the  Muscat  or 
Hamburgh,  that  would  keep  as  well,  would  un- 
doubtedly supersede  both  directly.  There  is  no 
kind  of  fruit  so  papular  as  the  Grape,  and  a  good 
kind  is  certain  to  sell  well.  It  was  predicted 
that  Mrs.  Pince  would  supersede  the  two 
kinds  just  mentioned  ;  and  we  have  little  doubt 
that  it  would  have  done  so,  only  it  did  not  prove 
such  a  good  keeper  as  was  expected,  and  it  rarely 
colours  well,  which  is  its  worst  fault,  although  it 
is  a  good  enough  Grape  to  eat.  Another  un- 
doubted acquisition  would  be  a  good  white  Grape 
of  the  same  habit  and  quality  as  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh, and  this  is  still  to  come.  There  are  a  good 
few  white  Grapes  suitable  for  early  and  general 
culture,  but  we  have  none  equal  to  the  Black 
Hamburgh.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  Ham- 
burgh in  shape  of  bunch  and  berry  and  habit  is 
the  Buckland  Sweetwater,  but  it  is  rather  un- 
certain and  a  poor  cropper.  Nevertheless,  it  both 
finishes  well  and  keeps  well.  Other  good  kinds 
are  Foster's  Seedling  and  the  Muscadine,  but 
none  of  these  are  grown  to  anything  like  the  same 
extent  as  the  Hamburgh,  and  they  are  only  grown 
for  the  sake  of  variety.  What  is  wanted  "is  an 
early  white  Grape  which  shall  be  a  good  buncher, 
free  bearer,  and  a  fairly  good  keeper,  the  last 
quality  being  an  important  one  in  private  gardens, 
where  the  crops  have  to  be  kept  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods,  just  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
establishment.  A  white  P.lack  Hamburgh,  to  use 
a  paradoxical  expression,  is,  however,  quite  a 
probable  acquisition  at  some  future  time,  and 
might  even  be  expected  from  seed  of  the  Black 
Hamburgh  itself,  or  from  a  sport.  At  Wentworth, 
near  Eotherham,  an  old  Black  Hamburgh  Vine 
once,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  produced  a  white 
bunch,  and  the  perpetuation  of  such  sports  is  only 
a,  question  of  propagation.  There  have  been  a 
good  few  new  Grapes  raised  in  recent  years, 
mostly  all  of  which,  we  believe,  have  remunerated 
the  raisers  well.  Two  or  three  guineas  apiece  for 
plants  that  can  be  propagated  readily  by  thou- 
sands soon  after  sowing  the  seed  must  pay  ;  and 
we  know  from  those  who  have  had  most  to  do 
with  the  bringing  out  of  new  Grapes  that  members 
of  the  horticultural  trade  are  always  willing  to 
buy  up  such  productions  and  take  all  risks.  The 
qualities  most  desirable  in  a  Grape  are  size  of 


bunch  and  berry,  good  colour  and  flavour,  fertility, 
and  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
to  secure  all  these  qualities  in  one  Grape.  We 
have  them  all  in  the  Hamburgh,  flluscat  of  Alex- 
andria, and  in  several  other  varieties. 

Varieties  to  breed  fkom. — Most  raisers  of 
new  Grapes  have  realised  the  importance  of  work- 
ing with  such  varieties  as  the  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  for  breeding  purposes, 
these  two  possessing  all  the  most  desirable  quali- 
ties. Thus  we  have  a  good  few  new  Grapes,  so- 
called,  named  after  these  kinds,  viz.,  the  Muscat 
Hamburgh,  Golden  Hamburgh,  Champion  Ham- 
burgh, and  others  said  to  partake  of  the  Muscat 
inagreat  degree,  the  character  of  either  as  a  parent 
being  a  recommendation  in  itself.  There  are 
good  reasons,  however,  for  doubting  the  reputed 
hybrid  origin  of  some  new  Grapes,  owing  to  the 
uncertainty  of  cross-fertilisation  in  their  case,  an 
operation  which,  presumably,  has  been  very  loosely 
conducted  in  some  cases,  the  probability  of  a 
cross  having  been  secured  not  being  by  any 
means  certain,  for  it  is  well  known  that  seedling 
Grapes  vary  almost  as  much  as  other  fruits  propa- 
gated in  that  way.  The  mere  fact  of  a  flowering 
bunch  of  another  variety  having  been  suspended  or 
.shaken  over  flowering  bunches  is  no  guarantee  of  a 
cross  having  been  effected;  and  some  reputed  crosses 
gained  in  this  way,  though  good  Grapes,  bear  no 
signs  of  a  cross  in  their  character,  but  are  just  as 
might  be  expected  from  self-fertilised  berries 
ot  the  varieties  that  bear  the  seed.  This  applies, 
however,  chiefly  to  varieties  other  than  the 
Hamburgh  or  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  both  of  which 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  come  true  from 
seed  or  difi'er  but  little  from  the  parent.  Of 
seedlings  from  a  number  of  varieties,  hardly  any 
two  plants  come  quite  alike  ;  but  I  have  raised  the 
Black  Hamburgh  from  seeds  often  without  detect- 
ing any  difference  in  the  foliage,  and  this  is,  I  be- 
lieve, the  experience  generally  of  those  who  have 
raised  seedlings  from  it.  The  common  Hamburgh, 
Mill  Hill,  and  Champion  Hamburgh,  &c.,  are  pro- 
bably only  varieties  raised  in  this  way.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  these  present  very  little  difference  in  their 
fruit  or  foliaee.  I  saw  some  time  ago  quite  a 
swarm  of  seedling  Hamburghs,  self-sown,  that  had 
sprung  up  in  the  border  of  a  vinery,  and  that  had 
been  allowed  to  grow  all  the  season,  not  one  of 
which  differed  from  another  in  leaf  or  habit.  For 
these  reasons,  such  varieties  as  the  Muscat  and 
Black  Hamburgh  should  prove  good  parents,  as  if 
their  offspring  is  different  from  the  parents,  the 
probability  is  that  a  cross  has  been  effected.  It  is 
a  bad  plan  to  propagate  from  varieties  that  are 
disposed  to  be  seedless  :  and  the  idea  of  raising 
large-berried  Grapes  that  shall  be  seedless,  as 
has  been  attempted,  appears  a  hopeless  one, 
seeing  there  is  no  example  on  record  of  such 
fruits  swelling  or  perfecting  their  growth 
without  seeds.  It  is  quite  probable,  too,  that 
as  good  results  might  be  obtained  in  the  way  of 
new  varieties  from  self-fertilised  as  from  cross-fer- 
tilised seed  ;  and  although  crossing,  if  intelligently 
carried  out,  may  be  desirable,  there  is  almost  as 
good  a  prospect  of  success  the  one  way  as  the 
other.  No  fact  is  better  ascertained  than  that 
seedlings  of  both  trees  and  plants  vary  much  in 
size  and  habit,  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  Vine ; 
and  some  varieties  appear  to  vary  more  than 
others.  One  word  of  caution  to  the  would-be 
raiser  of  new  Grapes.  He  must  not  be  too  san- 
guine, for  the  usual  experience  is,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  seedling  Grapes  are  of  very  little  value; 
much,  however,  of  course,  depends  on  intelligent 
selection.  Those  who  are  likely  to  succeed  soonest 
are  those  who  raise  the  greatest  number  of  seed- 
lings at  the  same  time ;  and  that  is  an  easy 
matter,  provided  room  can  be  found  to  grow  and 
prove  them,  which,  in  many  private  gardens,  is 
not  the  case.  It  requires  several  years  to  prove 
new  Grapes  in  anything  like  a  satisfactory  way, 
for  they  do  not  fruit  the  first  year,  nor  surely  the 
second. 

Sowing  and  raising. — The  seed  should  be 
sown  early  in  February  in  a  stove  heat.  It  soon 
comes  up,  and  the  seedlings  should  be  potted  off 
as  soon  as  they  have  made  their  rough  leaves  in  a 


light  rich  soil.  But  it  will  be  much  better  if  the 
most  promising  sorts  can  be  planted  out  in  a  small 
house  and  trained  near  the  glass,  as  they  will 
make  much  better  progress  and  fruit  more  abun- 
dantly and  surely  in  that  way  ;  and  it  is  exceed- 
ingly desirable  that  they  should  have  every 
facility  to  perfect  their  development.  The  proba- 
bility is,  that  strong  and  fertile  sorts  will  produce 
a  few  berries  the  second  year,  which  will  give 
some  idea  of  their  size  and  qualities ;  but  not  of 
the  bunches,  which  do  not  develop  their  true 
character  till  the  Vines  get  stronger  and  older.  The 
quickest  way  of  getting  up  vigour  is  to  inarch  the 
seedlings  on  the  laterals  of  some  older  Vines  in 
the  vinery  the  same  year  in  which  they  are  sown, 
and  stop  and  pinch  them  like  the  other  laterals, 
in  order  to  plump  their  buds,  and  thus  get  better 
bunches  earlier.  Seedlings  sown  at  the  time  stated 
will  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  inarch  on  summer- 
grown  Vines  about  midsummer,  and  the  operation 
of  inarching  is  easy  and  certain.  The  operator 
has  only  to  select  a  good  side  branch  when  the 
tissue  is  just  beginning  to  harden,  but  still  quite 
green  and  growing,  the  seedling  being  about 
the  same  stage.  Take  a  slice  off  both,  nearly  into 
the  pith,  and  tie  them  tightly  together  with  soft 
matting,  keeping  the  edges  of  both  stock  and 
scion  together  at  one  side  at  least,  for  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  match  both,  the  seedling 
being  but  slender  in  the  stem.  Not  one  plant  will 
miss  if  the  operation  be  properly  performed.  The 
ties  should  be  slackened  gently  as  the  union  takes 
place,  till,  in  a  couple  of  months,  they  may  be  re- 
moved altogether  and  the  top  portion  of  the  stock 
cut  away,  leaving  the  seedling  only.  In  other 
respects,  seedling  Vines  require  to  be  treated 
pretty  much  the  same  as  plants  raised  from  eyes. 
In  addition  to  the  plan  of  raising  new  Grapes 
from  seed,  another  field  is  open  to  the  enterprising 
grower  in  selecting  and  proving  the  lesser  known 
kinds  mostly  grown  on  the  Continent,  some  of  them 
being  quite  unknown  to  English  cultivators.  Tie 
Alicante  and  the  Gros  Colmar  are  varieties,  for 
example,  which  were  in  existence  long  before  they 
came  into  repute  in  this  country. 

'  TVPICAL  VAKIETIES  OP  CULTIVATED  GkAPES. 
— It  may  bg  useful  to  refer  to  this  subject  before 
concluding.  There  are  a  few  varieties  of  Grapes 
of  unmistakable  general  excellence  that  may  be 
regarded  as  typical  sorts  for  vinery  culture.  To 
begin  with  black  Grapes,  the  Black  Hamburgh 
deserves  notice  first,  and  there  are  several  varietif  s 
of  it,  such  as  the  Mill  Hill,  Frankenthal,  and 
Dutch  Hamburgh,  not  to  mention  other  reputed 
varieties  which  exist  only  in  name.  All  tie 
sorts  mentioned  differ  much  under  differett 
culture,  so  that  there  is  now  hardly  any  cer- 
tainty of  any  one  of  them  being  obtained 
true.  Originally  the  Dutch,  Mill  Hill,  and 
Frankenthal  Hamburghs  were  undoubtedly  dis- 
tinct, but  all  the  three  are  now  commonly  sub- 
stituted one  for  the  other,  and  it  requires  an 
expert  to  tell  the  difference.  I  have,  however, 
occasionally  seen  varieties  of  Hamburghs,  about 
the  distinctness  of  which  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
both  as  regards  fruit  and  foliage.  The  common 
Hamburgh  is  the  typical  kind,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  accommodating  varieties  in  cultivation,  it 
being  quite  possible  to  have  it  ripe  any  month  in 
the  year.  As  it  is,  it  is  the  most  extensively  cul- 
tivated ot  all  black  Grapes,  and  also  the  most 
generally  excellent.  Before  the  advent  of  recent 
new  black  Grapes,  Black  Prince  used  to  be  a 
popular  variety,  extensively  grown  and  exhibited. 
It  is  a  typical  variety.  The  bunches  are  long  and 
tapering,  berries  oval,  and  always  of  a  deep  black 
colour,  with  a  fine  bloom,  and  of  good  flavour. 
The  Vine  is  also  a  good  bearer  and  early.  It  is  a 
far  more  certain  and  generally  a  better  Grape 
than  either  the  doubtful  Muscat  Hamburgh  or 
Madresfield  Court,  the  one  being  a  most  uncertain 
setter  and  the  other  a  poor  keeper,  while  the  Black 
Prince  is  reliable  in  both  these  respects.  It  is  a 
desirable  variety  to  breed  from.  Wherever  highly 
flavoured  Grapes  are  esteemed.  Black  Frontignan 
should  find  a  place.  The  Vine  is  not  a  strong 
grower,  but  it  is  fertile  ;  the  bunches  and  berries 
of  moderate  size,  with  the  true  Frontignan  flavour. 
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It  is  also  early.  Gros  Guillaume  (Barbarossa)  is 
a  very  distinct  variety,  producing  extra  large 
banches  and  berries  that  take  on  a  deep  black 
colour  when  well  finished,  and  a  good  keeper;  one 
of  the  best  late  Grapes,  thinner  skinned  and 
better  flavoured  than  the  Alicante  or  Lady 
Downes.  It  is  a  strong  grower  and  needs 
room  ;  it  is  a  desirable  variety  to  cross  with 
the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  which  it  in  some 
re>pec*s  resembles.  Black  Alicante  and  Lady 
Downes  are  valuable  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
keeping  qualities  ;  both  are  very  distinct  in  habit 
of  growtn  and  quality  of  their  fruit,  which  is 
second-rate.  Not  de^irable  varieties  to  originate 
sorts  of  hi^h  quality  from.  What  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh is  among  black  k  rapes  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
is  among  white  ones.  It  is  the  best  white  or 
yellow  Grape  grown,  but  not  an  easy  sort.  It  is 
an  excellent  grower,  great  bearer,  bunches  and 
berries  large,  and  flavour  first-class.  The  chances 
of  raising  good  new  sorts  from  this  variety  are 
very  favourable.  The  Royal  Muscadine  is  a  free- 
bearing,  early  variety  of  good  general  quality  for 
cropping  purposes,  and  the  most  popular  out-door 
eorli  in  cultivation.  Bunches  and  berries  of  mode- 
rate size  and  of  pleasant  flavour.  For  flavour 
Chasselas  Musque  is  not  surpassed  ;  it  is,  indeed, 
the  best  flavoured  Grape  grown,  having  a  Muscit 
taste,  but  not  cloying  the  palate  like  the  other 
Muscats.  It  is  not  a  strong  grower,  and  is  only 
desirable  on  account  of  its  flavour.  The  White 
Frontignan  is  ju^t  the  counterpart  of  the  black 
variety  of  the  same  name,  and  equally  excellent. 
There  are  many  other  varieties  of  Grapes  grown 
in  our  gardens  that  might  be  mentioned,  but 
those  just  named  embrace  the  most  typical  and 
best  varieties.  j.  S.  W. 


Fruit  ttie  cheapest  food.— We  must  pro- 
duce better  fruit  and  more  of  it.  Nutritious, 
healthful,  economical,  it  was  meant  to  be  eaten. 
A>  a  peep  into  possibilities,  we  find  that  one 
Apple  tree,  growing  on  less  than  two  rods  of 
ground,  has  produced  in  a  single  year  a  hundred 
bushels  of  fruit^in  some  recorded  instances  more. 
Two  Pear  trees  on  the  same  amount  of  land  have 
done  as  well.  It  i^  safe  to  say  that  never  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  one-fourth  as  much  sus- 
tenance for  man  or  beast  been  derivf  d  from  roots 
or  cereals  occupying  equal  space.  A  Grape  Vine 
is  a  wonderful  economist  of  space;  occupying  a 
crevice  in  a  rock,  or  a  contracted  corner  where 
nothing  larger  than  a  Thistle  could  grow,  it  climbs 
a  tree,  the  side  of  a  building,  or  runs  along  a  fence, 
and  furnishes  a  delicious  dessert  for  fifty  people. 
Considerations  like  these  are  worthy  of  attention. 
—  M'futcrn  Kcir  Yorh  Horticultural  Society's  Pro- 
ceedinga. 

Does  Pine  growing  pay  ?— Mr.  Groom 
tells  us  (p.  307)  that  Pine  caliure  has  been  given 
up  in  hundreds  of  private  gardens,  and  that  mar- 
ket fruit  growers  have  almost  entirely  put  it 
aside,  from  finding  the  balance,  as  regards  that 
kind  of  culture,  year  after  year  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  ledger.  L  however,  still  maintain  that 
Pines  can  be  profitably  grown  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Groom  says  if  he  wanted  a  number  of  cart- 
loads of  leaves  they  would  cost  him  more  than 
would  an  equal  quantity  of  stable  manure,  but  he 
does  not  say  how  he  applies  the  stable  manure, 
whether  for  bottom  heat  or  for  linings.  He  also 
tells  us  that  soil  is  equally  costly,  seeing  that  he 
has  to  pay  from  8s.  to  10s.  per  load  for  such  as  would 
be  fit  for  Pines — prices  which  I  consider  reason- 
able. In  a  pit  the  size  of  that  which  I  described 
I  allowed  four  loads  of  soil  for  fifteen  ridges.  I 
planted  five  suckers  on  each  ridge,  and  in  six  or 
seven  months  after  the  pit  was  planted  T  generally 
cut  ripe  Pine-apples.  I  sometimes  cutall  in  the  pit 
in  twelve  months  and  sometimes  sixteen  months, 
but  never  over  eighteen  months.  When  the  fruit 
was  all  cut  in  a  pit  I  always  made  it  a  rule  to 
have  the  latter  cleared  out  as  (juickly  as  possible 
and  got  ready  for  replanting.  In  the  first  place  the 
suckers  were  removed  carefully  from  the  old  plants; 
then  the  soil  was  put  aside  for  other  important 
purposes,   for  I  always  considered   that  it    lost 


nothing  in  value,  even  after  producing  a  good 
crop  of  Pine-apples  and  abundant  suckers  to  re- 
plant the  pits ;  therefore,  when  such  results  can  be 
obtained  on  leaf  beds  I  cannot  see  any  cause  for 
complaint  as  to  the  price  of  soil.  Mr.  Groom  and 
others  who  cannot  procure  leaves  to  make  leaf 
beds  for  their  Pines  should  abandon  their  culture, 
and  leave  it  to  those  who  have  leave?.  If  Pine 
growers  depend  on  hot-water  pipes  or  stable 
manure,  or  even  tan  for  bottom  heat  for  Pines, 
they  may  rest  assured  that  they  will  always  find 
the  balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger,  and 
this  I  afiirm  after  m^ny  years'  experience. — 
Donald  Muekay. 

Watering  fruit  trees. — Many  only  water 
their  wall  trees  and  choice  standards  when  the 
fruit  is  swelling  in  summer,  but  if  there  is  one 
time  more  than  another  when  such  trees  are  bene- 
fited by  artificial  waterings  of  liquid  manure  it 
is  now,  in  order  to  induce  the  young  fruit  to  swell 
and  stone  and  to  caui^e  the  shoots  to  grow  luxu- 
riantly— all  advantages  of  the  highest  order  in 
producing  and  maturing  perfect  crops. — Cam- 
brian. 

Vine  roots  in  inside  and  outside 
border.---. — Allow  me  to  correct  a  misstatement 
whioh  "J.  y.  W."  makes  (p.  308)  in  reference  to 
this  subject.  He  says  that  Mr.  Mclndoe,  of  Hutton 
Hall, had  no  other  versionof  his  ("J.  S.  W.'6'_)side 
of  the  question  than  that  with  which  I  choee  to 
furni>h  him.  Mr.  Mcfndoe's  information  on  the 
whole  subject  came  from  another  source.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it  in  any  way,  nor  with  a  single 
word  he  has  said  about  the  matter. — T.  Baines. 

Peach  G-olden   Eagle.— This,  one  of  the 

very  best  of  late  Peaches,  ripens  its  fruit  in  Oc- 
tober, and  it  is  one  that  sets  freely  both  in  and  out 
of  doors.  It  produces  very  large  fruit,  measuring 
from  9  inches  to  10  inches  round,  and  even  in  some 
cases  more.  The  colour  is  a  bright  lemon,  and 
the  flavour  is  rich  and  piquant.  This  variety,  al- 
though it  has  been  in  commerce  for  several  years, 
has  been  but  little  sought  after  until  the  last  year 
or  two;  and  now  I  am  told  by  fruit-tree  raisers 
that  nearly  everjone  is  buying  it  for  planting  in 
late  houses  and  in  Peach  cases.  This  variety  kept 
good  in  our  late  Peach  house  until  the  second 
week  in  October.— C. 

The  syringe  v.  oamel's-hair    brush.— 

Having  used  the  syringe  for  Peaches  and  Nectar- 
ines when  in  bloom  for  three  successive  years, 
allow  me  to  direct  attention  to  its  superiority 
over  the  camel's-hair  bruf-h  as  a  fertiliser.  When 
first  told  to  use  the  syringe  I  very  much  doubted 
the  result,  but  I  now  find  it  to  answer  admirably, 
each  year  enormous  crops  having  been  set  through 
its  agency.  I  may  mention  that  our  early  Peach 
house  is  usually  started  the  first  week  in  Decem- 
ber, and  often  when  the  trees  were  in  bloom  we 
had  little  or  no  sun,  which  of  course  was  all  against 
the  use  of  the  syringe,  but  still  I  gave  them  daily 
a  light  sprinkle  with  it,  and  as  much  air  as  I  could 
admit  under  the  circumstances  to  ensure  the  blos- 
soms getting  dry  before  night,  and  not  one  fruit 
have  I  seen  rot  or  damp  through  being  syringed. 
I  have  heard  of  the  syringe  being  used  for  Vines 
when  in  flower  and  hope  to  test  its  effects  on  them 
myself,  but  so  far  this  season  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity.  If  it  should  answer  as  well  for 
Vines  as  for  Peaches,  it  will  be  a  great  boon  to 
cultivators  to  feel  that  they  have  a  remedy  for  the 
non-setting  or  swelling  of  fruit.  — J.  Hinton. 

Sun  for  early  Peaches.— I  do  not  think  it 
is  sufficiently  realised  how  much  the  size,  colour, 
and  flavour  of  Peaches  are  affected  by  direct  ex- 
posure to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  When  the  fruit  is 
swelling  it  is  not  more  indebted  to  the  foliage 
which  surrounds  it,  if  as  much,  for  the  elaboration 
of  its  juices  as  it  is  to  itself.  While  the  fruit 
is  green  and  growing  it  is  as  susceptible  to  the 
influence  of  light  and  air  as  the  must  tender  fo- 
liage, adding  new  tissue  and  elaborating  the  sap 
in  the  same  way;  hence  it  should  at  no  time  be 
shaded.  The  practice  of  exposing  the  fruit  to 
the  light  when  it  is  finishing  is  right  enough  when 
it  has  not  been  seen  to  earlier,  but  I  have  always 
noticed  that  the  best  fruit  every  way  is  always 


that  which  has  been  exposed  to  sunshine  from 
the  beginning.  That  crimson  cheek— sometimes 
only  a  faint  blush  in  the  paler  varieties — is  not 
put  on  in  a  day  or  a  week,  but  requires  time,  and 
corresponds  to  the  purple  bloom  on  the  Grape 
berry,  which  also  indicates  high  quality.— J.  S. 
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PLATE  438. 
L.ELIA  AUTUMNALIS  VENUSTA. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  whilst  the  varieties 
of  some  species  of  Orchids  are  almost  infinite, 
there  are  others  which  scarcely  vary  at  all,  not 
even  under  cultivation.  L.  autumnalis  Is  a  case 
in  point.  The  varieties  of  this  Lielia  at  present  in 
cultivation  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand,  wh.le  the  forms  of  its  near  ally,  L.  anceps, 
seem  almost  endless.  The  typical  form  of  L. 
autumnalis  is  a  strikingly  pretty  plant,  though 
from  an  orchidist's  standpoint  (or  rather  an  or- 
chidist  whose  ideas  of  excellence  in  an  Orchid  is 
associated  with  large  size  and  brilliant  colour)  it 
would  be  scarcely  worth  troubling  about,  now 
thatthereare  somemagnificentvarietiesof  it.  The 
flowers  of  the  original  L.  autumnalis  are  only 
about  One-third  the  size  of  those  of  the  variety 
herewith  illustrated,  but  the  colours  are  bright  and 
attractive,  which  compensates  for  the  small  size  of 
the  blooms.  This  typical  form  still  exists  in  gardens 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  altered  in  the  least 
during  the  past  fifty  years  it  has  been  in  gardens. 
An  illustration  in  the  botanical  Magazine  for  1841 
shows  this  plant  admirably.  The  variety  of  this 
Lielia  that  has  become  so  popular  during  the  past 
few  years  is  atrorubens,  having  flowers  about  the 
size  of  those  of  venusta,  but  of  an  intensely  deep 
crimson-purple.  A  coloured  illustration  of  this  was 
given  in  The  Garden  just  fouryears  ago.  Thisva- 
rietj  is  truly  a  magnificent  Orchid,  indis^pensable  in 
every  good  garden,  as  it  flowers  in  late  autumn 
when  so  few  others  are  in  bloom.  The  variety 
venusta  herewith  figured  is  one  which  the  Messrs. 
Backhouse,  of  the  York  Nurseries,  flowered  last 
autumn.  It  closely  resembles  the  granoiflora 
variety,  though  Messrs.  Backhouse  consider  it  suffi- 
ciently distinct  from  that  variety  to  justify  giving 
it  a  distinctive  name.  It  is  a  very  flne  variety,  re- 
markable for  the  crystalline  texture  and  soft  lovely 
colour  of  the  large  flowers,  which  characters,  how- 
ever, the  colour  printer  has  failed  to  reproduce  ac- 
curately. This  variety  will  unquestionably  be 
much  sought  after  by  Orchid  connoisseurs.  It 
is  as  yet  very  scarce,  though  it  has  already 
found  its  way  into  the  well  known  collection  at 
Downside,  Leatherhead,  Mr.  Lee  having  secured 
a  plant  of  it  when  put  up  for  sale  at  Stevens'  in 
December  last.  In  habit  of  growth  this  venusta 
variety  resembles  that  of  the  atrorubens  variety, 
having  similar  tall  and  stout  flower-stems,  rising 
from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  height.  .So  much  beauty  is 
derived  from  these  Mexican  Orchids  during  winter, 
that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  how  valuable 
they  are,  and,  having  regard  to  the  ease  with  which 
they  may  be  grown,  even  beginners  in  Orchid 
culture  should  possess  them.  All  the  Mexican 
Lselias  require  an  intermediate  temperature,  and 
L.  autumnalis  and  a  few  others  of  a  similar  stamp, 
such  as  L.  furfuracea  andL.  majalis,  need  abund- 
ance of  light  and  sunshine  in  order  to  ripen  their 
pseudo-bulbs.  While  in  active  growth,  which 
occurs  after  flowering,  the  plants  should  have 
abundance  of  moisture  and  all  the  light  possible. 
After  the  new  bulbs  have  attained  their  maximum 
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size,  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  sunny  house 
close  under  the  roof,  so  that  they  may  obtain 
abundance  of  light,  sun-heat,  and  air  to  thoroughly 
ripen  the  bulbs.  Some  cultivators  grow  L.  au- 
tumnalis  on  suspended  blocks,  others  grow  it  in 
baskets,  but  probably  there  is  nothing  better  than 
pots  or  shallow  pans  which  may  be  suspended  at 
will.  An  ordinary  Orchid  compost  suits  the  plants 
admirably,  but  in  all  cases  it  is  indispensable  to 
have  efficient  drainage,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
stagnant  moisture  at  any  time  about  the  roots. 
G. 

SEASONABLE   WORK. 


FLOWEK  GARDEN. 

Drac.enas, — Most  of  the  varieties  of  Dracsena 
are  so  tender  as  to  be  only  suited  for  indoor  deco- 
ration, but  there  are  a  few  so  hardy  as  to  render 
them  all  but  indispensable  for  open-air  use  in  the 
summer  flower  garden.  The  kinds  to  which  we 
allude  are  D.  australis,  which  has  broad,  bright 
green  foliage  ;  lineata,  a  sort  with  narrow  green 
foliage;  gracilis,  a  kind  with  very  narrow  striped 
green  and  brown  foliage  ;  and  Veitchi,  a  species 
much  like  australis,  but  stiffer  in  the  foliage,  and 
therefore  belter  able  to  withstand  the  force  of 
the  wind.  For  sub-tropical  bedding  arrangements 
these  Draca^oas  are  invaluable,  and  a  very  few 
plants  serve  for  a  large  bed,  as,  owing  to  the  re- 
curved and  drooping  habit  of  some  and  the  spiral 
and  perfectly  round  form  of  others,  in  order  to 
show  them  off  to  the  best  advantage,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  them  plenty  of  space,  nine  or  twelve 
good  plants  being  ample  to  furnish  a  bed  12  feet 
in  diameter.  Thus  planted,  and  the  ground  beneath 
them  carpeted  either  with  Sedum  acre  elegans  or 
Golden  Thyme,  no  more  beautiful  sub-tropical 
effect  could  be  desired.  They  also  make  capital 
lawn  plants,  and  in  warm,  sheltered  positions 
stand  our  average  winters.  Several  large  plants 
of  them  stood  out  here  for  years,  but  they  all  suc- 
cumbed to  the  severe  weather  experienced  in  1880 
and  1881.  They  may  be  propagated  at  any  season 
from  seeds  or  cuttings.  Ours  are  obtained  by  cut- 
ting up  the  old  stems  and  corm-like  roots  into 
pieces  of  about  1  inch  long ;  these  are  placed  in 
pans  of  sandy  soil  jast  in  the  way  in  which  Vines 
are  propagated,  and  plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom- 
heat,  in  which  they  quickly  form  roots  and  break 
into  growth. 

Summer  bedding  arrangements. — These 
at  the  present  time  demand  all  but  a  monopoly 
of  attention  as  regards  propagation,  arrange- 
ment, and  planting.  Winter  effect  having  to  he 
considered  as  well  as  summer,  in  order  to  avoid 
much  autumnal  removal,  every  hardy  plant  any- 
thing like  suitable  is  pressed  into  the  servic^e ; 
this  to  some  extent  excludes  as  unsuitable  many 
plants  which  we  should  otherwise  like  to  use,  and 
in  some  degree  robs  the  summer  garden  of  its 
gaiety,  but  this  loss  is  more  than  repaid  by  the 
extended  season  during  which  it  ineffective.  Space 
will  not  admit  of  giving  in  detail  all  the  arrange- 
ments now  being  made  from  the  standpoint  just 
alluded  to,  but  the  following  treatment  of  a  large 
circular  bed  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  example  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  hardy  and  tender  bedders  may 
be  planted  in  combination  :  It  is  edged  with 
Herniaria  glabra,  green,  and  the  groundwork,  or 
divisional  lines,  which  cut  up  the  bed  into  smaller 
circular  or  oblong  beds,  consist  of  Veronica 
incana,  greyish  white,  the  smaller  angles  being 
filled  with  Ajuga  reptans  purpurea,  and  the 
central  and  smalltr  beds  as  follows  :  In  the  centre 
is  a  large  plant  of  Phormium  tenax  variegatum, 
which  is  quite  hardy  here  ;  this  is  surrounded  by 
Viola  Blue  Bell  and  Ageratum  Cupid  in  mixture. 
The  oblong  beds  have  for  the  centre  small  plants 
of  Cupressus  erecta  viridis,  and  a  surrounding  line 
next  the  Veronica  of  Coleus,  the  centre  being  filled 
in  with  tricolor  Pelargonium  Sophia  Dumaresque. 
The  small  circles  have  as  centres  small  plants  of 
Retinospora  pisifera  aurea ;  one  half  of  them  is 
filled  with  Lobelias  of  the  pumila  section,  and  the 


other  half  with  Alttrnantheras.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  whole  of  the  framework  of  the  bed, 
including  the  centre,  is  entirely  composed  of  hardy 
plants,  and  therefore  its  conversion  to  a  winter 
bed  is  an  easy  matter.  Some  of  our  beds  have 
more,  and  others  a  less  number  of  hardy  plants 
than  that  here  given,  so  that  the  bed  just  de- 
scribed may  be  accepted  as  about  the  average. 
When  determining  these  arrangements  and  select- 
ing plants  for  them,  our  preponderating  thoughts 
are  length  of  season  during  which  the  plants  con- 
tinue effective,  the  reducing  of  labour  by  propa- 
gation of  tender  kinds,  and  the  saving  of  house 
room  for  other  and  more  profitable  purposes.  Most 
of  the  plants  which  we  use  have  from  time  to 
time  been  alluded  to ;  among  those  now  being 
planted  are  Sedum  glaucum,  corsicum,  and  acre 
elegans,  Saxifraga  rosularis  and  oppositifolia 
major,  Cerastium  arvense  and  tomentosum, 
Echtfverias,  Sempervivums,  Lamium  maoulatum 
aureum,  Gold  and  Silver  Thymes,  Gnaphalium 
lanatum,  Helichrysum  plicatum,  Veronica  incana 
and  rupestris,  small  shrubs.  Yuccas,  ChamEepeuces 
(Fish-bone  Thistles),  Violas,  and  Calceolarias. 


PROPAGATING. 


Aroids. — Most  Aroids  are  easily  propagated  ; 
the  climbing  kind.«,  such  as  Pbilodendrons,  Mon- 
steras,  &c.,  pushing  forth  aerial  roots  in  great 
profusion,  need  but  a  suitable  spot  in  which  to 
establish  themselves,  and,  in  the  case  of  others, 
division  may  be  practised  successfully.  With 
Caladiums  another  method  is  followed,  by  which 
numbers  may  be  obtained  from  but  few  plants. 
When  they  start  in  spring,  as  soon  as  the  first  leaf 
is  developed,  shake  them  out  of  their  pots  and 
remove  the  soil.  This  done,  if  the  corm  is  large, 
several  shoots  will  be  growing  therefrom,  and  just 
at  the  base  of  each  shoot  several  young  roots  will 
be  pushing  forth.  In  that  case,  take  a  sharp  knife 
and  remove  each  shoot  with  its  adhering  fibres. 
In  this  way  every  one  will  form  a  young  plant, 
which  must  be  potted  in  a  small  pot  and  kept 
close  till  the  roots  start,  when  they  may  be  io- 
ured  to  the  air,  and  grown  on  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible during  the  summer  in  order  to  get  established 
by  winter.  After  the  young  growths  have  been 
removed  pot  the  corms  as  before,  when  another 
crop  of  shoots  will  soon  be  produced,  which  may 
be  treated  as  just  mentioned.  In  this  way  great 
numbers  are  produced  every  season.  With  two  or 
three  kinds  of  Amorphophallus  we  were  somewhat 
puzzled,  for,  with  the  exception  of  an  offset  now 
and  then,  we  could  not  increase  them,  and  the 
smooth,  regular  shaped  root-stock  rendered  it 
doubtful  if  they  could  be  increased  in  the  same 
way  as  Caladiums.  We  found,  however,  on  trial  that 
they  could.  Care  was  taken  to  have  the  centre 
shoot  well  rooted  before  removing  it,  when  num- 
bers of  young  shoots  were  in  most  cases  produced 
from  different  parts  of  the  old  root. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 
Allamandas — When  these  have  made  very 
long  straggling  growth  without  showing  flowers 
they  may  have  their  points  nipped  out ;  the  shoots 
should  then  be  trained  regularly  over  the  trellis, 
bringing  the  points  low  down.  This  will  cause  a 
Quantity  of  the  black  eyes  to  break  that  in  due 
time  will  show  bloom.  See  that  the  plants  are  now 
liberally  supplied  weekly  with  manure  water. 

Bougainvillea  glabra  — Keep  the  strongest 
shoots,  which  are  those  that  must  be  depended  on 
for  flowering,  in  an  erect  position,  as  if  allowed 
to  droop  they  break  back,  which  interferes  with 
the  blooming.  Of  all  the  hard-wooded  stove 
plants  that  we  have  ever  grown,  this  under  pot  cul- 
ture, if  allowed  to  get  anything  approaching  dry 
at  the  root,  has  its  blooming  the  most  interfered 
with.  If  it  gets  a  check  in  this  way  before  the 
bloom  is  formed,  the  shoots  usually  do  not  ex- 
tend further,  but  set  a  few  flowers  at  the  points 
in  place  of  the  long  wreaths  that  are  forthcoming 
when  all  goes  well  with  the  plant.  Both  this  and 
Allamandas  will  stand  manure  water  in  a  stronger 
state  than  most  things,  and  to  have  them  in  the 


vigorous  condition  essential  to  profuse  flowering, 
they  must  have  it,  as  has  been  stated,  weekly 
after  the  roots  and  top  growth  have  begun  to  move 
freely. 

Plants  in  small  pots.— For  the  purposes  of 
ordinary  cultivation  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  use 
larger  pots  than  can  be  made  to  suflice  either  for 
flowering  plants,  or  for  those  that  are  grown  for 
their  effective  foliage.  In  the  case  of  the  former, 
where  too  much  root  room  is  allowed,  it  induces 
over-extension  of  the  shoots  and  foliage,  and  often 
a  straggling  condition  collectively  without  pro- 
portionate increase  in  the  quantity  of  flowers. 
Where  larger  pots  are  used  for  fine-leaved  subjecta 
than  needful,  their  appearance  is  neither  so  at- 
tractive, nor  are  they  so  enduring,  as  gross,  over- 
luxuriant  foliage  soon  loses  its  bright,  healthy 
look.  In  addition  to  these  objections,  where  plants 
are  so  treated  as  to  induce  extraordinary  develop- 
ment, there  is  necessarily  less  room  for  variety  ; 
consequently  in  the  potting  operations  that  take 
place  with  the  stoc-k  generally  through  the  spring 
months  it  is  well  to  give  no  more  root-space  than 
is  requisite,  trusting  to  the  aid  of  surface  manuring 
or  liquid  stimulants  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  robust, 
healthy  state.  This  particularly  applies  to  such 
plants  as  are  wholly  or  partially  shaken  out,  and 
which  have  their  soil  renewed  annually.  Where 
plants  are  wanted  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  size 
is  an  object,  to  some  extent,  this  course  may  be 
departed  from ,  especially  when  grown  in  thoroughly 
light -giving  structures  and  kept  close  to  the  roof, 
conditions  which  directly  check  over-extension  of 
the  top  growth.  In  the  case  of  soft-wooded  plants 
of  quick  growth,  a  continuDus  supply  of  manure 
water  at  short  intervals  is  indispensable  at  this 
season,  and  it  must  never  be  given  too  strong. 
For  quick-growing  plants  like  shrubby  or  her- 
baceous Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  Fuchsias,  Pelar- 
goniums, Hydrangeas,  Petunias,  and  tender  an- 
nuals we  have  found  no  better  plan,  when  once 
the  pots  get  thoroughly  full  of  roots  and  the 
flowers  formed,  than  to  use  it  continuously  every 
time  the  soil  requires  moistening  until  the  bloom- 
ing is  over.  Hard-wooded  greenhouse  plants, 
such  as  Azaleas,  Aphelexis,  Boronias,  Acacias, 
Chorozemas,  Correas,  Daphne.",  Myrtles,  Erioste- 
mons,  Pimeleas,  Polj galas,  Pieromas,  Neriums, 
Hoveas,  and  Genistas,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  taxed  with  the  development  of  their  flowers 
or  with  shoot  growth,  are  greatly  benefited  either 
by  manure  water  or  the  use  of  some  solid  fertiliser 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which  will  not 
only  assist  the  current  season's  bloom,  but  its 
effects  will  be  still  more  apparent  on  the  ensuing 
growth. 

Seedling  Primulas  and  Cinerarias. — 
Those  who  have  really  good  strains  of  these 
useful  plants,  and  who  are  desirous  of  saving  seed 
which  they  can  rely  on,  should  select,  in  the  case 
of  Cinerarias,  plants  that  possess  the  best  form 
and  colour  of  flower.  Each  plant  possessing  these 
properties  should  be  isolated  from  the  inferior 
stock  whilst  in  bloom,  as  in  this  way  only  can 
seed  that  will  produce  flowers  of  the  requisite 
stamp  be  secured.  As  regards  Primulas,  the  later 
sowings  made  last  year  which  have  not  been  so 
much  weakened  by  blooming  as  the  earliest  will 
be  in  the  best  state  to  seed  freely ;  these  should 
be  set  on  a  shelf  or  stage  under  the  influence 
of  strong  light  and  sufficiently  supplied  with 
water,  nipping  out  the  successional  flowers 
formed  after  enough  for  seed  purposes  have  been 
secured. 

Roses. — Tea  Roses  in  pots  that  have  been 
forced  and  flowering  for  some  time  will,  if  strong, 
yet  keep  on  making  wood  that  will  yield  flowers, 
but  to  have  them  of  large  size  and  sufficient 
in  quantity  the  plants  must  be  regularly  and 
liberally  fed  with  rich  surface  dressings.  Where 
any  falling  off  occurs  in  this  matter,  the  after- 
growth will  come  too  weak  to  flower;  or  if  a  por- 
tion of  it  does  bloom,  the  produce  will  be  thin 
and  poor.  It  rarely  happens  that  pot  Tea  Roses 
in  the  hands  of  private  growers  yield  nearly  the 
quantity  of  flowers  of  which  they  are  capable 
through  want  of  liberal  feeding.  The  nature  of 
these  Roses  is  to  keep  on  all  but  continuously 
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growiDg  when  in  a  temperature  that  admits  of 
such  talcing  place,  but  unless  they  receive  a 
regular  and  liberal  supply  of  manure  in  either  a 
solid  or  liquid  form,  they  neither  increase  in  size 
nor  produce  flowers  in  abundance.  They  require 
and  will  bear  much  more  in  the  way  of  stimu- 
lants than  is  generally  supposed,  and  so  applied 
they  have  a  much  better  effect  than  any  quantity 
of  solid  matter  added  to  the  soil  which  they  will 
bear  at  the  time  of  potting.  Where  the  plants 
are  turned  out  in  beds,  and  their  roots  have  thus 
unrestricted  space  in  which  to  extend,  they  natu- 
rally are  better  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
but  even  in  this  case  a  free  use  of  manure  water 
will  be  found  advantageous.  Whether  cultivated 
in  pots  or  planted  out,  they  should  be  regularly 
syringed  every  day  to  keep  down  red  spider,  not 
merely  sprinkled  in  the  way  often  thought  suffi- 
cient, but  letting  them  have  water  without  stint, 
so  as  to  drench  the  foliage.  Where  Rose  culture 
under  glass  is  ever  expected  to  be  above  medio- 
crity, there  must  be  a  ceaseless  outlook  for  mildew, 
especially  during  this  and  the  ensuing  month, 
and  wherever  a  curled  leaf  is  seen  sulphur  should 
at  once  be  applied. 


FRUIT. 
Pines. — The  weather  being  generally  bright, 
early-started  Queens,  now  swelling  rapidly,  will 
take  more  generous  food  than  can  be  given  in  dull, 
wet  seasons.  Keep  the  soil  in  a  healthy  growing 
state  by  the  use  of  clarified  liquid  and  guano 
water,  and  damp  all  available  spaces  after  closing, 
which  should  be  pretty  early,  so  as  to  ensure  a 
high  temperature  from  the  afternoon  sun  with  a 
corresponding  degree  of  atmospheric  moisture  ; 
but  guard  against  much  overhead  syringing,  as  it 
encourages  the  growth  of  crowns  and  suckers,  at 
all  times  prejudicial  to  the  full  development  of 
the  fruit.  Endeavour  to  keep  the  bottom-heat 
steady  at  90°,  ventilate  early  when  strong  firing 
is  needed  to  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  70°, 
gradually  increase  the  air  until  about  1  p  m..  and 
close  in  time  for  the  afternoon  sun  to  raise  it  to 
90°  or  95°.  If  any  winter  starters  remain  on  hand 
give  them  the  above  treatment  until  they  begin 
to  colour,  and  then  remove  them  to  a  dry,  warm 
place  to  ripen.  Examine  the  roots  of  plants  in- 
tended for  starting  early  in  June,  and,  while 
guarding  against  injury  from  drought,  induce  a 
period  of  rest  by  withholding  water  for  a  short 
time  and  keep  them  moderately  cool,  particularly 
through  the  night. 

Successions.— Where  strong  bottom-heat  is 
obtained  from  fermenting  materials,  spring-potted 
plants  soon  fill  their  pots  with  roots  and  re- 
quire shifting  on.  To  carry  on  the  system  of 
keepiDg  small  batches  in  advance  of  each  other 
always  have  materials  of  all  kinds  dry  and  ready 
for  use  at  any  time,  and  never  on  any  account 
shift  a  plant  into  a  larger  pot  unless  its  roots  are 
in  a  moist  state,  as  no  amount  of  after- watering 
will  ever  penetrate  a  hard,  dry  ball  when  it  be- 
comes embedded  in  the  rough  turfy  soil  adapted  to 
its  future  growth.  Keep  all  young  stock  near  the 
glass,  shade  from  very  bright  sunshine,  and  give 
plenty  of  air  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
drawn  into  weakly  growth. 

OncnARD  HOUSES.— When  the  stoning  process 
is  complete  make  the  final  thinning,  bearing  in 
mind  that  a  light  crop  of  fine  fruit  gives  more 
satisfaction  than  a  heavy  one.  Always  give  the 
preference  to  Peaches  and  Nectarines  which  point 
t«  the  .sun  or  can  be  coaxed  into  doing  so,  other- 
wise tlie  stalk  instead  of  the  apex  will  receive  the 
colour  so  much  admired,  but  not  always  attained. 
A  general  pinching  of  all  the  strong  shoots  will 
now  be  beneficial  to  the  rapidly  swelling  fruit,  but 
weak  ones  will  be  best  left  alone,  as  the  only  wood 
bud  which  they  make  is  at  the  point,  and  stopping 
would  render  the  shoot  useless  for  another  year. 
Good  [syringing  and  liberal  feeding  must  have 
daily  attention,  and  sharper  forcing  may  be  in- 
dulged in  by  day,  particularly  when  the  house  can 
be  closed  with  plenty  of  solar  heat  and  moisture, 
but  hard  forcing  is  not  advised,  as  it  invariably 
ends  in  pale  watery  apologies  for  Peaches  which 


nobody  thinks  of  eating.  It  is  understood  that 
the  house  must  be  closed  every  afternoon  for  the 
attainment  of  size,  but  night  air  should  be  given, 
and  the  temperature  should  range  from  5G°  to  58° 
at  banking  time,  and  50°  in  the  morning,  with  a 
steady  rise  to  65°  or  70°  by  day. 

Late  houses.— If  the  trees  in  late  houses  were 
clean  and  in  good  condition,  the  "  set "  of  fruit 
will  be  all  that  can  be  desired,  as  the  days  have 
been  brilliant,  and  although  the  nights  have  been 
cold,  we  have  seldom  had  occasion  to  light  a  fire. 
With  such  hopeful  prospects,  lose  no  time  in  giving 
relief  by  timely  thinningdown  to  within  a  moderate 
percentage  of  the  intended  crop.  Disbud  by  de- 
grees, use  water  freely,  always  warm  if  attainable  ; 
feed  with  weak  liquid  manure  for  the  present,  and 
aim  at  a  firm,  sturdy  growth  by  giving  plenty  of 
air  through  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  by  clos- 
ing in  time  for  the  water  from  the  last  syringing 
to  dry  off  the  foliage  before  nightfall.  If  fires  are 
available,  be  ever  on  the  watch,  a"!  a  severe  frost 
might  injure  the  young  fruit  where  blossoms 
would  escape.  Where  Plums  or  Cherries  are  grown 
with  the  Peaches,  they  will  do  best  in  the  coolest 
and  most  airy  part  of  the  house,  as  a  close,  moist 
atmosphere  often  does  more  mischief  than  dry 
frost.  Figs  require  the  warmest  end,  and  Pears, 
where  space  is  limited,  may  be  plunged  on  a  warm 
border  out-of-doors  when  the  fruit  begins  to 
swell  and  there  is  no  longer  danger  from  spring 
frosts.  Look  well  to  pot  Strawberries  on  the  side 
shelves,  and  keep  them  well  fed  and  syringed,  as 
it  is  to  their  culture  that  we  are  invariably  in- 
debted for  the  first  appearance  of  spider. 

Cherries. — As  soon  as  the  stoning  process  is 
complete,  and  the  fruit  shows  signs  of  colouring, 
discontinue  wetting  the  trees  with  the  syringe, 
and  maintain  a  free  circulation  of  air  to  prevent 
condensation  or  the  presence  of  stagnant  moisture, 
otherwise  a  large  percentage  of  the  finest  fruit 
will  crack  and  become  useless  either  for  present 
use  or  for  hanging  on  the  trees  for  a  considerable 
time  after  it  is  ripe.  If  very  early  ripening  is  an 
object,  a  little  more  warmth  may  be  given  through 
the  day  in  preference  to  making  any  alteration 
through  the  night,  but  unless  this  is  really  neces- 
sary the  same  steady  mode  of  culture  which  has 
been  hitherto  followed  will  give  the  best  result. 
Examine  the  borders  and  if  sufficiently  wet  to 
finish  the  fruit  mulch  with  some  dry  non-conduct- 
ing material  to  keep  in  moisture  ;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  likely  to  require  another  sup- 
ply, choose  a  fine  bright  morning  for  giving  the 
needful  quantity  at  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
house.  See  that  the  trees  are  quite  free  from 
aphis,  as  smoking  cannot  be  resorted  to  when  the 
fruit  is  in  daily  use.  Tie  down  leaders,  stop  side 
shoots  to  form  spurs,  and  see  that  strong-growing 
late  kinds  which  are  expected  to  hang  are  regu- 
larly and  evenly  clothed  with  foliage  without  being 
in  any  way  crowded.  Follow  the  usual  routine  in 
late  bouses,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  a  low 
night  temperature  and  an  abundance  of  air  by  day 
are  the  first  elements  of  success.  Give  the  trees 
plenty  of  water,  and  syringe  regularly  up  to  the 
time  of  colouring.  Keep  grubs  in  check  by  pick- 
ing and  smoke  for  green  fly. 

Melons.— Early  Melons  now  swelling  fast  will 
require  liberal  feeding  with  warm  liquid  until 
they  have  attained  their  full  size  and  show  signs 
of  changing  for  ripening,  when  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  pure  water  to  prevent  flagging  will  keep 
them  going  and  improve  their  flavour.  If  the  plants 
are  well  cropped  lateral  growths  will  no  longer  be 
troublesome,  and  as  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
fruit  will  depend  upon  the  health  of  the  old  foliage, 
this  must  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  insects  by 
copious  syringing  every  afternoon  at  closing  time 
Morning  syringing  in  light,  bright  houses  must 
now  be  given  up,  otherwise  the  foliage  will  scald  ; 
but  all  paths,  walls,  and  surfaces  may  be  well 
damped  with  warm  water  as  soon  as  the  morning 
heat  begins  to  rise.  Ventilate  early  to  allow  mois- 
ture to  dry  oil  the  foliage,  then  gradually  raise  the 
heat  to  So"  or  90°  with  sun  ;  close  at  these  figures, 
and  descend  to  70°  for  the  night.  Grow  on  suc- 
cessions with  plenty  of  heat,  air,  and  water,  but 
carefully  avoid  producing  a  gross  habit  by  feeding 


until  after  the  fruit  is  set  and  swelling.  Keep  the 
glass  clean,  never  shade  after  the  plants  get  esta- 
blished, thin  out  and  train  the  young  growths,  aho 
remove  male  blossoms,  and  allow  a  wild,  aban- 
doned style  of  growth  during  the  time  the  fruit  is 
setting.  The  end  of  this  month  is  a  good  time  to 
make  up  manure  beds  in  the  frame  ground  for  the 
growth  of  a  summer  crop  of  Melons,  and  as  a 
steady  heat  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  let  the 
manure  and  leaves  be  well  worked  and  fermented 
before  they  are  put  together.  Build  the  bed  just 
large  enough  to  receive  the  frame,  make  it  very 
firm,  and  protect  from  the  weather.  When  the  heat 
begins  to  decline  and  approaches  90°,  prepare  the 
hills  in  the  usual  way,  always  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  strong  roots  should  be  prevented  from 
going  down  into  the  manure  by  the  use  of  large 
sods  of  fresh  turf  laid  Grass-side  downwards  along 
the  centre  of  the  bed.  To  economise  compost  and 
to  facilitate  feeding,  place  two  broad  planks  on 
their  edges  and  2  feet  apart  longitudinally  on 
the  sods  ;  fill  loosely  with  compost,  beat  firmly 
when  warmed  through,  and  turn  out  the  young 
plants  12  inches  apart. 
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Vegetable  Maekows,  ridge  Cucumbers,  and 
Gherkins  should  just  now  claim  attention.  We 
make  trenches  8  feet  wide  and  1  foot  deep, 
building  up  the  soil  at  the  edges  of  the  trench 
and  filling  it  up  with  old  material  used  for  Sea- 
kale  and  Rhubarb  forcing  in  the  spring.  Mixing 
with  this  a  few  loads  of  fresh  manure  from 
the  stable  soon  gives  the  whole  mass  a  nice 
gentle  heat,  ^\'e•then  earth  it  over  from  each 
side  of  the  trench,  and  it  is  ready  for  hand- 
lights  placed  in  the  centre.  We  always  sow  the 
seed  about  the  first  week  in  Slay,  taking  the  nur- 
serymen's advice  to  sow  thickly  and  thin  early. 
Early  Potatoes  now  showing  above  ground  should 
be  earthed  over  to  keep  them  safe  from  frost ; 
when  caught  and  blackened  they  never  turn  out 
so  good  a  crop.  The  frost  seems  to  paralyse,  and 
does  them  much  injury.  Turnips,  Spinach,  Par- 
sley, Brussels  Sprouts,  and  a  pinch  of  Cabbage 
seed  may  now  be  sown,  the  Brussels  Sprouts  being 
for  late  use,  but  all  spring  Broccoli  keep  in  the 
seed  store  until  the  beginning  of  May.  Beet 
should  i]ow  be  sown  ;  also  luake  successional  sow- 
ings of  Peas.  Broad  Beans  should  be  sown  ac- 
cording to  the  demand.  The  ground  lately  occu- 
pied with  Broccoli  should  now  be  made  ready  for 
Celery  by  taking  out  the  trenches.  Lettuces  may 
be  planted  on  the  ridges.  Well  manure  the 
trenches  and  dig  them  up  a  good  depth  if  the  soil 
admits  of  it,  and  by  the  time  the  plants  are  ready 
the  soil  will  be  well  pulverised  through  the  action 
of  the  weather^  Slustard  and  Cress,  Radishes,  &c., 
sow  in  accordance  with  the  demand. 

Forcing  department.  —  The  present  cold 
weather  shows  us  the  importance  of  cold  pits, 
frames,  and  hand-glasses  for  forwarding  a  good 
supply  of  early  succulent  salads  and  vegetables. 
At  the  present  time  they  will  be  full  of  Potatoes, 
Carrots,  Turnips,  crisp  Lettuces,  and  a  host  of 
spring-sown  plants  of  Cauliflower  (including 
VeitclVs  Autumn  Giant  and  Dickson's  Eclipse, 
two  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation),  Brussels 
Sprouts,  and  Cos  Lettuce.  The  great  point  in  the 
management  of  these  inexpensive  structures  is 
ventilation  through  the  early  part  of  the  day  to 
secure  stout,  stocky  growth,  followed  by  early 
closing  with  solar  heat  on  fine  afternoons.  The 
drying  winds  and  bright  sun  will  have  prevented 
full  exposure  of  the  tender  plants,  but  a  healthy 
growing  atmosphere  may  be  maintained  by  tilting 
the  lights  on  the  south  side.  See  that  I'otatoes 
and  C'arrots  are  copiously  supplied  with  tepid 
water,  choosing  the  early  part  of  the  day,  as  it  is 
important  that  the  foliage  becomes  dry  before 
night.  In  the  warmest  section  look  well  to  To- 
matoes, Capsicums,  Vegetable  Marrows,  and  Cu- 
cumbers intended  for  planting  on  ridges  of  half- 
exhausted  manure  from  the  Seakale  and  Rhubarb. 
Pot  on  the  plants  as  they  require  it,  and  guard 
against  having  them  drawn  by  keeping  them  too 
close  through  the  early  part  of  the  day.     French 
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Beans  enjoy  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  in  a  pit 
•which  can  be  well  ventilated  on  the  ground  line  to 
prevent  a  stagnant  atmosphere.  Make  succes- 
bional  sowings  in  pots  or  otherwise  for  preceding 
the  first  crop  in  the  open  air.  A  good  batch  sown 
in  small  pots  for  planting  in  frames  after  Potatoes 
or  on  early  borders  where  they  can  have  temporary 
protection  will  do  good  service.  A  pood  Mush- 
room bed  should  be  made  up  in  a  dry  shed  facing 
the  north.  Almost  any  kind  of  short  fermenting 
manure  with  an  admixture  of  turf  will  do  for  the 
body  of  the  bed,  and  this  may  be  faced  with  horse 
droppings  and  stiff  loam  for  the  reception  of  the 
spawn. 

Hebbs  —  In  many  gardens  herb  beds  are  often 
neglected  or  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  the 
same  subjects  being  allowed  to  occupy  the  same 
spot  from  year  to  year  until  eventually  they  die 
out  and  disappear.  A  warm  convenient  corner  is 
generally  selected,  and  being  strong,  exhaustive 
growers,  such  things  as  Mint,  Tarragon,  Sorrel, 
Camomile,  amd  Pennyroyal  should  be  broken  up 
and  replanted  either  on  fresh  ground  or  with  a 
good  addition  of  new  soil  annually.  We  some- 
times hear  gardeners  say  Tarragon  positively  re- 
fuses to  grow  and  live  through  a  winter,  but  if 
replanted  in  fresh  soil  every  spring  and  allowed 
to  carry  all  its  old  stems  until  new  growth  starts, 
this  useful  herb,  like  many  hollow-stemmed,  her- 
baceous flowering  plants,  will  pass  unharmed 
through  the  wettest  winters.  Just  now  the  old 
flower-stems  on  our  bed  are  3  feet  high,  and 
young  growths  like  quills  will  soon  be  ready  for 
use.  Chervil  also  likes  change,  and  in  order  to 
allow  it  to  accommodate  itself  we  hang  a  few 
seed-bearing  stems  about  in  pyramidal  fruit  trees, 
and  always  find  an  abundance  of  healthy  plants. 
Thyme,  one  of  the  most  useful  herbs  grown,  very 
often  falls  off  before  the  end  of  a  severe  winter, 
but  if  sown  annually  and  planted  out  in  new 
stony  soil  at  the  foot  of  a  west  wall  it  will  thrive 
and  set  the  fro.-t  of  most  winters  at  defiance.  It 
is  the  constant  cropping  and  picking  which  in- 
jures Thyme,  and  to  avoid  this  the  young  plants 
should  have  a  year's  grace  before  they  are  inter- 
fered with. 

THE  "  NORTH  "  GALLERY  AT  KEW. 

Scarcely  have  we  had  time  to  make  ourselves 
acquainted  with  the  riches  of  the  fine  collection 
of  paintings  with  which  the  nation  has  become 
possessed  through  the  munificence  of  Miss  North, 
before  new  additions  have  been  made  to  it  in  the 
shape  of  a  large  collection  of  pictures  of  the 
natural  beauties  of  South  Africaand  the  Mascarine 
Islands,  for  which  the  gallery  has  been  enlarged, 
and  which  we  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  before 
their  arrangement  was  completed.  Previous  to  the 
arrival  of  these,  the  principal  regions  of  whose 
vegetation  Miss  North  has  given  us  such  vivid  and 
accurate  impressions  were  Teneriffe,  Brazil, 
Jamaica,  United  States,  California,  India,  Ceylon, 
Singapore,  Borneo,  Java,  Japan,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand.  The  year  before  last  j\Iiss  North 
visited  South  Africa,  where  she  painted  a  large 
number  of  beautiful  and  highly  interesting  sub- 
jects, and  again  this  year  her  indomitable  love 
for  her  work  carried  her  to  Madagascar  and  the 
Seychelle  Islands.  This  last  visit  must  have  been 
surrounded  with  difficulties  and  even  personal 
danger  sufficient  to  have  stifled  the  desire  of  most 
people  to  venture  upon  it,  and  especially  when 
the  object  of  such  visit  was  for  so  disinterested  a 
purpose  as  was  that  of  iliss  North.  Nothing 
daunted,  however,  this  lady  traveller  departed  last 
autumn  on  her  errand  of  picture-making,  and  in 
spite  of  the  cholera,  which  was  then  raging  in  the 
Seychelles,  and  the  inertness  of  those  to  whom  she 
was  often  compelled  to  look  for  assistance,  she 
has  succeeded  in  transferring  to  canvas  many 
striking  scenes  and  representations  of  the  vege- 
table wonders  peculiar  to  that  part  of  the  world. 
At  present  we  are  unable  to  do  more  than  men- 
tion a  few  of  the  more  striking  of  these  new  addi- 
tions, many  of  the  plants  in  which,  owing  to  the 
excellence  of  the  drawing  and  accuracy  of  colour- 
ing for  which  Miss  North's  pictures  are  remarkable. 


we  are  able  to  recognise  without  the  aid  of  the 
catalogue. 

Commencing  with  South  Africa,  one  of  the  first 
subjects  to  attr.act  attention  is  a  series  of  pictures 
of  the  Silver  Tree  (Leucodendron  argenteum), 
showing  its  effect  on  the  landscape,  its  habit,  and 
a  study  of  the  flowers  and  foliage  of  this  magnifi- 
cent Cape  tree.  The  difficulty  always  experienced 
in  any  attempts  to  establish  this  tree  in  this 
country  appears  to  be  similar  to  what  occurs  in  its 
native  country,  where,  we  are  told,  all  endeavours 
to  introduce  it  into  parts  of  the  country  other 
than  those  in  which  it  is  found  wild  have 
ended  in  failure.  Near  these  beautifully  executed 
pictures  are  fine  representations  of  some  of  the 
grandest  of  the  Proteas,  Banksias,  and  other  Pro- 
teaceous  plants.  A  picture  of  Protea  cynaroides 
shows  what  a  beautiful  shrub  this  is,  its  flowers 
being  large  and  brilliant,  resembling  both  in  size 
and  colour  those  of  the  handsome  Nelumbium 
speciosum.  We  understand  that  living  plants  of 
this  species  are  at  Kew,  raised  from  seeds  sent 
home  by  Miss  North.  Strelitzia  Augusta  and  S. 
Regina  are  shown  in  all  the  magnificence  of  wild 
luxuriance,  as  are  also  many  species  of  Aloe,  in- 
cluding a  giant  A.  dichotoma,  a  singular  branch- 
ing species,  small  specimens  of  whicti  are  growing 
in  the  Kew  collection.  The  Euphorbias,  of  which 
South  Africa  possesses  many  of  the  largest  stature, 
are  prominent  objects  in  many  of  the  pictures,  and 
one  perceives  how  important  a  part  these  plants 
play  in  the  appearance  of  the  landscape.  The  Kaffir 
Plum,  with  its  scarlet  plum-like  fruits  and  bunches 
of  large  lilac  flowers,  has  a  picture  devoted  to  it, 
as  have  also  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  the  Ordeal 
P>ean  (Tanghinia  venenifera). 

Of  the  smaller  plants  to  many  of  which  Miss 
North  has  applied  her  magic  pencil,  we  find  a  host 
of  such  things  as  Ixias,  Sparaxis,  Babianas,  and 
Watsonias,  some  of  which  are  new  to  us,  whilst 
all  are  beautiful.  Nestling  at  the  foot  of  a  tall 
mountain,  with  their  roots  in  the  waters  of  a  shal- 
low lake,  is  an  immense  patch,  acres  in  extent,  of 
the  Arum  Lily,  which  in  the  thousands  of  its  large 
flowers  and  the  deep  green  of  its  fine  healthy 
foliage  must  be  a  grand  sight  when  seen  as  is  here 
shown.  By  the  side  of  these  Arums  is  a  large 
group  of  Bulrushes,  upon  the  spikes  of  which  are 
what  appear  to  be  the  curious  nests  of  the  little 
sociable  finches  so  common  in  South  Africa.  Disa 
grandiflora  has  for  its  companions  the  rare  and 
beautiful  D.  Ilerschelli,  a  large-flowered  species 
whose  blossoms  are  blue  in  colour,  and  what  looks 
like  Todea  africana.  The  association  of  these 
three  plants  is  rather  surprising,  as  we  were  not 
aware  that  the  blue-flowered  Disa  was  found 
where  D.  grandiflora  grows,  much  less  that  it 
would  thrive  under  conditions  suitable  to  the 
Todea.  In  another  picture  a  very  remarkable 
Disa  is  represented,  viz ,  D.  epathulata,  which  is 
also  blue-flowered,  and  possesses  a  very  remarkable 
Up.  Lissochilus,  Bonnetias,  Satyriums,  and  other 
Cape  Orchids  are  shown  growing  under  the  condi- 
tions provided  for  them  by  Nature,  and  the  value 
of  such  information  as  is  here  conveyed  to  the 
cultivator  of  these  "and  similar  plants  cannot  well 
be  over-estimated.  It  may  strike  some  as  remark- 
able that  such  plants  as  the  common  Arum  and 
Watsonii,  rosea  should  be  seen  growing  side  by 
side  with  their  toes  in  water,  conditions  such  as  are 
suitable  for  the  Arum,  but  which  most  bulb 
growers  would  have  thought  fatal  to  the  Wat- 
sonia.  To  the  observant  a  host  of  useful  hints  of 
this  character  may  be  reaped  from  a  study  of 
these  pictures.  Ipoma;a  I'es-Capri  has  a  picture 
to  itself,  and  the  sand-loving  nature  of  this  hand- 
some Woodbine,  with  its  goat's-foot-like  foli.age 
and  pretty  rosy  purple  flowers,  is  here  shown  to 
excellent  advantage.  Orinum  Moorei,  a  splendid 
plant  with  two  large  heads  of  bloom  ;  a  fine  inflo- 
rescence of  Brunsvigia  Josephinse,  with  a  great 
number  of  plants  of  it  scattered  over  the  open 
plains ;  a  head  of  flowers  of  Agapanthus,  upon 
which  is  a  large  swallow-tailed  butterfly  ;  a  group 
of  the  beautiful  parasitic  Harveyas;  and  many 
other  strikingly  handsome  subjects  have  been 
treated  by  iMiss  North  in  a  strikingly  artistic 
manner.  A  richly  coloured  Orobanche-like  plant, 
whose  tall  spike  is  composed  of  flowers  of  the 


most  brilliant  scarlet,  is  a  conspicuous  object  in 
one  of  the  pictures.  The  views  of  Table  I\roun- 
tain,  of  forest  scenery,  of  the  sea,  and  of  land- 
scapes are  as  attractive  as  the  best  of  such  sub- 
jects are  when  painted  by  Miss  North;  while  the 
various  birds,  reptiles,  butterflies,  &c.,  are  so  faith- 
fully depicted  as  to  look  like  life. 

The  pictures  from  the  Seychelles  are  at  least  as 
instructive  and  interesting  as  those  from  South 
Africa,  a  series  of  representations  of  the  Coco  de 
.Mer,  or  double  Cocoa-nut  (Lodoiceaseychellarum), 
being  especially  so.  This  splendid  Palm  is  found 
only  in  the  Seychelle  Islands,  where  it  grows  to  a 
height  of  luo  feet,  with  a  straight  thick-based 
stem  crowned  with  an  immense  head  of  large 
entire  leaves  about  18  feet  long  by  G  feet  wide. 
The  fruit  is  about  18  inches  long,  and  from  its 
curiously  lobed  form  it  looks  not  unlike  two 
Marrow-shaped  fruits  fastened  together.  These 
double  Cocoa-nuts  are  borne  all  along  the  stem  at 
the  bases  of  the  leaves,  as  is  well  shown  in  several 
of  Miss  North's  pictures.  Both  a  full-sized  nut 
and  the  male  inflorescence  are  shown  in  one  of 
the  paintings.  A  picture  of  one  of  these  trees, 
as  seen  in  the  clear  bright  moonlight,  with 
the  still  sea  and  hazy  atmosphere,  through 
which  the  moon  shows  with  a  soft  bluish 
colour,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole 
collection.  The  stately  Stevensonia  grandifolia 
and  other  Palms,  gigantic  trees  of  the  Screw 
I'ines,  Wormias  with  richly  coloured  foliage,  and 
many  other  trees  of  remarkable  beauty  and  state- 
liness  are  represented  either  as  important  features 
in  a  landscape  or  with  a  picture  all  to  themselves. 
Pancratiums,  Hjmenocallis,  Crinums,  Tabernae- 
montanas,  Angrsecum  eburneum,  the  beautiful 
Vanilla  Phahenopsis,  whose  creeping,  succulent, 
leafless  stems  bear  large  white  Chysis-like  flowers ; 
a  pretty  Nepenthes,  apparently  quite  different 
from  N.  Wardi,  the  only  species  hitherto  known  to 
exist  in  the  Seychelles.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  subjects  of  interest  to  which  our  attention  was 
attracted.  With  the  aid  of  the  catalogue,  which 
we  trust  will  shortly  contain  a  descriptive  account 
of  these  new  additions,  no  doubt  a  much  larger 
number  of  interesting  plants  will  be  found  repre- 
sented in  them.  Would  not  a  series  of  pictures  of 
our  own  native  flora  placed  by  the  side  of  these 
paintings  of  exotics  from  almost  all  parts  of  the 
world  be  an  interesting  addition  ']  Such  a  series 
would  do  much  to  dispel  the  opinion  entertained 
by  many  that  beauty  of  the  first  degree  is  not  to 
be  found  in  our  native  vegetation.  On  this  point 
we  have  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  greatest  natu- 
ralists of  this  century,  whose  words  we  quote.  He 
says,  "  During  twelve  years  spent  amid  the 
grandest  tropical  vegetation  I  have  seen  nothing 
comparable  to  tlie  effect  produced  on  our  land- 
scape by  Gorse,  Broom,  Heather,  wild  Hyacinth, 
Hawthorn,  Chestnuts,  Primroses,  and  Buttercups. 
The  bright  colours  of  flowers  have  a  much  greater 
influence  on  the  general  aspect  of  nature  in  tem- 
perate than  in  tropical  climates. ' 


SWEET-SMELLING  WHITE  FLOWERS. 
The  names  of  the  following  sweet  smelling  white 
flowers  are  simply  jotted  down  as  they  occur  to 
me  while  writing.  I  shall  begin  with  hardy  sub- 
jects first,  and  will  place  the  Magnolias  at  the  top 
of  the  list.  Of  these,  the  only  varieties  with  white 
flowers  with  which  lam  acquainted  are  M.  grandi- 
flora, a  well-known  evergreen  climber  suitable  for 
covering  walls,  but  in  warm  positions  in  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall  it  may  be  grown  in  the  form 
of  abush  or  standard  and  M,  conspicua,  adeciduous 
variety,  producing  its  flowers  in  early  spring  before 
the  leaves  appear;  except  that  the  flowei-s  are 
sometimes  injured  by  frost,  it  is  quite  hardy.  It 
is  a  capital  wall  plant.  White  Jasmine.— This  is 
too  well  known  to  require  further  notice.  Abelia 
rupestris.— This  is  a  neat  growing,  evergreen  shrub, 
rather  tender,  but  very  suitable  for  covering  low 
walls.  Pittosporum  Tobira, — Hardy  in  warm  cor- 
ners in  Devonshire,  but  in  other  districts  requiring 
some  protection  in  winter.  Other  hardy  shrubs 
include  the  white  Lilac  and  Fhiladelphus,  or  Mock 
Orange.  Amongst  white  Roses  there  are  not 
many  very  fragrant.    Amongst  the  Hybrid  Per- 
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petuals,  probably  Mme.  Alfred  de  Kougemont  is 
the  best ;  in  the  Noisette  section,  Aimee  Vibert  is 
as  sweet-smelling  as  any ;  amongst  Tea  Koses, 
Devoniensis  is  unequalled.  Amongst  hardy  her- 
baceous and  perennial  plants,  there  are  not  many 
with  sweet-smelling  white  flowers.  The  list  includes 
Carnations,  but  these  vary  a  good  deal  as  regards 
scent  in  different  varieties.  The  common  white 
Pink  and  a  new  double  variety  named  Mrs.  Sinkins 
are  very  fragrant.  The  white  Rocket  is  held  in 
high  esteem  on  account  of  its  perfume.  Of  white 
Stocks  there  are  several  varieties,  the  best  smell- 
ing kinds  being  the  white  Brompton  and  the  East 
Lothian.  I  must  not  omit  from  this  list  Hyacinths, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  Narcissi.  White  Sweet 
Peas  are  always  admired,  and  the  annual  fragrant 
Candytuft  is  useful  in  the  summer  season.  The 
common  white  Lilium  candidum  is  well  known  as 
a  most  fragrant  flower.  There  is  a  fairly  good 
list  of  fragrant  white  flowers  amongst  plants  cul- 
tivated under  glass.  The  always  welcome  Stepha- 
notis  deserves  to  be  placed  first,  but  some  will 
perhaps  give  that  place  to  the  Gardenia.  The  best 
variety  of  this  genus  is  undoubtedly  intermedia. 
The  lovely  Eucharis  amazjnica  and  the  charming 
Tabernromontana  are  both  white  flowers  of  much 
value.  The  last  four  named  plants  require  a  stove 
temperature,  as  do  also  the  Dove  Plant  (Peristeria 
elata),  which  is  remarkable  for  its  delightful 
odour.  Nicotiana  affinis  opens  its  flowers  and 
diffuses  its  fragrance  at  night.  Tuberoses  and 
Freesias  must  not  be  forgotten.  Heliotrope 
White  Lady  is  sufficiently  white  when  grown 
under  f;lass  to  justify  the  name,  and  is  very  sweet- 
scented.  P,"ugmansia  Knighti  bears  large  trum- 
pet-shaped flowers,  and  is  valuable  as  a  greenhouse 
plant.  Add  to  these  Ehynchospermum  jasminoides, 
which  makes  a  nice  specimen  plant  when  well 
trained,  and  I  think  I  have  exhausted  my  list.  If  any 
of  your  readers  can  add  a  few  more  names,  they 
would  certainly  bp  welcome.  — J.  C.  C. 

To  whife  flowering  shrubs  I  would  add  the 

Daphne  and  the  white  varieties  of  hardy  Azaleas. 
Amongst  perennials  there  is  a  handsome  white 
PseDny  possessing  a  fragrance  much  resembling 
that  of  the  Rose.  To  annuals  maybe  added  a  white 
form  of  Sweet  Sultan,  Datura  chlorantha,  and  the 
variety  of  Mignonette  called  Diamond.  Amongst 
sweet  Violets,  tlie  white  Belle  de  Chatenay  is 
quite  an  acquisition.  Coming  indoors,  the  stove 
furnishes  Pancratium  fragrans.  The  greenhouse 
yields  Daphne  indica  alba  and  Azalea  narcissi- 
flora,  which  latter,  besides  possessing  a  beautiful 
fragrance,  is  one  of  the  best  for  early  forcing. — 
J.  B.  

Kitchen    Garden. 

LATE  BROCCOLL 

The  mild  winter  that  has  rendered  all  descriptions 
of  green  crops  unusually  luxuriant  has  had  the 
effect  of  bringing  in  all  kinds  of  early  and  mid- 
season  Broccoli  before  their  time,  leaving  a  long 
Fpace  to  be  filled  up  by  the  late  kinds  before 
Cauliflowers  come  in.  This  is  the  sort  of  season 
to  test  the  merits  of  the  late  varieties  ;  there  are  a 
few  well  known  kinds  that  usually  standout  promi 
nently  amongst  the  host  of  late  sorts,  and  amongst 
these  may  be  mentioned  Carter's  Champion  and 
Cattell's  Eclipse.  They  possess  that  sturdy  habit 
of  growth  and  abundance  of  incurved  leaves  that 
protect  the  heads  and  keep  them  white  as  snow 
until  fully  grown,  but  the  value  of  these  kinds  de- 
pends mainly  on  the  care  exercised  in  selecting 
seed-bearers,  and  growing  them  in  positions  where 
they  cannot  get  fertilised  with  other  sorts.  This 
is  easily  done  on  large  seed  farms  far  removed 
from  neighbouring  gardens,  but  not  such  an  easy 
matter  where  seed  is  being  saved  in  gardens  within 
a  short  distance,  for  bees  carry  the  pollen  from 
one  to  the  other  and  spoil  the  best  selections. 
That  different  sorts  can,  however,  be  kept  true  and 
improved  I  have  had  ample  proof.  This  year  I  find 
the  latest  of  all  to  be  one  that  has  never  been 
named  or  sent  out,  but  which  was  for  years  grown 
by  a  cot'age  gardener,  who  made  it  a  rule  to  tave 
one  or  two  of  the  very  best  and  latest  heads 
every  year    his  garden  being  isolated,  he  was  able 


not  only  to  keep  the  stock  true,  but  to  fix  its  charac- 
teristic lateness  and  dwarf  sturdy  habit  so 
firmly,  that  every  plant  in  the  rows  were  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  exact  counterpart  of 
each  other.  The  culture  of  late  Broccoli  is  very 
simple — viz.,  sow  the  seed  about  the  end  of  this 
month  or  early  in  May,  according  to  locality,  and 
as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle 
prick  them  out  on  any  spare  ground  from  i  inches  to 
6  inches  apart,  so  as  to  keep  them  dwarf  and  robust, 
and  in  July  as  the  early  Potatoes  are  lifted  plant 
ihem  out  in  rows  3  feet  apart  and  2  feet  asunder 
in  the  rows.  No  fresh  manure  should  be  applied  ; 
they  aie  sure  to  grow  strong  enough,  and  the 
harder  the  soil  is  the  better.  Beyond  surface- 
stirring  to  keep  down  weeds,  no  other  attention 
will  be  necessary  until  the  days  begin  to  lengthen, 
when  some  short  manure  should  be  spread  between 
the  rows,  or  liquid  manure  copiously  applied, 
treatment  that  will  soon  show  a  very  marked  in- 
crease in  the  size  and  substance  of  the  leaf  growth 
and  head.  Plants  thus  managed  will  be  dwarf  and 
hardy,  and  will  rarely  suffer  from  frost  even  in 
the  coldest  localities  ;  in  fact,  it  is  surprising  how 
great  an  amount  of  frost  such  plants  will  endure 
When  lanky  drawn-up  crops  in  walled-in  gardens 
are  rotting  from  its  effects, the  same  kinds  in  open 
fields  will  be  found  to  be  but  rarely  injured.  It 
is  the  extra  distances  apart  in  fields  that  makes 
all  the  difference.  This  season  promises  to  make 
late  kinds  exceptionally  valuable,  though  early 
sorts  have  been  a  drug  in  the  market.  All  sorts 
of  green  crops,  from  their  low  value,  are  being 
rapidly  cleared  off  to  make  room  for  other  crops  ; 
those,  therefore,  who  have  really  good  sorts  of  late 
Broccoli  fit  for  use  in  May  will  find  them  of  more 
value  than  they  usually  are  in  that  month,  early 
Cabbagecrops  having  generally  run  up  prematurely 
to  seed.  James  Gboom. 

OosjHrt. 

SUMMER  LETTUCES. 

Good  Lettuces  are  generally  appreciated  when- 
ever they  can  be  had,  but  it  is  during  the  hot 
summer  months  that  they  are  most  acceptable, 
and  when  all  should  strive  to  have  them  in  per- 
fection. True,  owners  of  most  suburban  gardens 
can  buy  them  cheaply  either  in  the  markets  or 
shops,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  these,  when 
brought  home,  have  lost  much  of  the  freshness 
and  crispne=s  for  which  Lettuces  are  so  much 
prized.  Everybody,  therefore,  should  grow  their 
own  Lettuces  if  possible,  and,  as  I  shall  endeavour 
to  show,  they  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  manage. 
With  the.'e,  as  with  other  quick-growing  crops  of 
short  duration,  it  is  necessary  to  sow  often  and  in 
gmall  quantities,  thereby  avoiding  an  undesirable 
clut,  followed  by  a  break  in  the  supply,  which  is 
sertain  to  occur  if  larger  quantities  of  seed  are 
sown  at  wide  intervals  of  time.  No  crop  better 
repays  for  liberal  treatment,  and,  according  to  my 
experience,  no  crop  more  often  receives  the  reverse 
of  this.  Very  frequently  the  seed  is  sown  thickly 
on  a  poor  piece  of  ground,  and  the  plants  even- 
tually dibbled  out  among  the  fruit  trees  or  in 
some  other  seldom  manured  spot.  Those  who  are 
satisfied  with  them  grown  in  this  fashion  scarcely 
know  what  really  good  Lettuces  are. 

We  usually  winter  a  number  of  plants  in  cold 
frames,  and  these  are  transplanted  early  in  April 
to  fheltered  borders,  including  Eome  of  those  at 
the  foot  of  the  warmest  walls.  To  succeed  these 
more  seed  is  sown  on  a  slight  hotbed  about  the 
middle  of  March,  and  the  plants  resulting  are 
early  in  May  dibbled  out  where  they  are  to 
heart  in.  The  seed  for  the  next  crop  is 
sown  on  a  warm  border  about  the  first  week 
in  April,  and  these  are  the  last  to  be  trans- 
planted. Subsequently  about  two  long  rows  or  four 
shorter  ones  are  sown  at  intervals  of  about  three 
weeks  where  the  plants  are  to  heart  in.  It  is  im- 
possible for  all  to  devote  a  good  open  piece  of 
ground  to  these  crops,  but  they  can  be  had  good 
from  the  spaces  between  early  planted  Brussels 
Sprouts,  or  the  rows  of  autumn  and  spring  planted 
Strawberry  rows,  as  well  as  the  spaces  between 
the  Celery  trenches.  They  are  not  particularly 
deep   rooting,  and  we   find  the   finest  Lettuces 


result  when  the  half- decayed   manure  is  forked 
into  the  surface  of  previously  dug  ground. 

The  latest  sowing,  which  sometimes  results 
in  a  serviceable  number  of  fairly  good  Lettuces, 
is  made  about  the  first  week  in  August  on  warm 
borders  previously  occupied  with  early  Potatoes. 
Drills  about  3  inches  deep  and  1  foot  apart  should 
be  drawn  for  both  the  plants  and  the  seeds  rather 
than  to  plant  or  sow  on  the  suiface.  These  drills 
admit  of  the  plants  receiving  one  or  more  good 
soakings  of  water,  or,  better  still,  of  liquid  manure, 
and  when  well  established,  and  after  rain  or  a 
watering  given,  the  soil  should  be  drawn  up  to 
the  plants,  this  steadying  them  as  well  as  enclosing 
the  moisture.  In  dry  weather  the  drills  for  the 
seed  should  be  well  soaked  a  few  hours  prior  to 
fowirg,  a  little  of  the  dry  soil  being  drawn  or 
distributed  over  the  seed,  this  being  far  more  ef- 
fective than  watering  after  the  seed  is  covered.  The 
seedlings  should  be  thinned  out  gradually,  eventu- 
ally leaving  them  about  6  inches  apart,  any  blanks 
being  made  good  by  transplanting  with  a  trowel. 
If  extra  line  Lettuces  are  required,  more  space  may 
be  allowed  between  the  plants,  but  as  a  rule  they 
receive  more  room  than  is  necessary,  as  they  grow 
to  a  great  size  even  when  pressing  against  each 
other.  If  it  is  necessary  to  transp'ant  from  the 
seed  beds  during  hot  weather,  it  should  be  done 
with  a  trowel,  and  after  the  soil  about  them  has 
been  thoroughly  moistened.  In  showery  weather 
they  may  be  dibbled  out,  but  in  this  case  are 
more  liable  to  be  spoilt  by  slugs  before  they  have 
recovered  from  the  check.  The  surest  way  of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  slugs  is  to  lay  fresh  green  Lettuce 
or  Cauliflower  leaves  in  little  heaps  along  the  rows 
of  Lettuce  or  other  young  plants,  and  under 
these  I  hey  will  collect,  being  then  easily  collected 
or  cut  to  pieces. 

For  summer  ckofs  I  recommend  Cos  varieties 
only,  being  under  the  impression  they  are  greatly 
superior  to  Cabbage  Lettuces.  The  latter,  of 
which  the  best  are  Early  Paris  Market,  All  the 
Year  Ronnd,  and  the  Hardy  Green  Hammersmith, 
are  good  for  the  earliest  and  latest  crops,  but  are 
much  too  flabby  during  hot  weather.  The  best 
Cos  variety  for  all  crops  is  the  Bath  rr  Black 
Seeded  and  with  this  may  be  grown  during  the 
summer  the  Paris  White  Cos,  or  one  of  the  many 
superb  giant  or  monstrous  forms  of  it.  The  Bath 
I  have  long  found  to  be  the  last  to  run  to  seed 
during  dry  hot  weather,  and  it  is  better  in  quality 
as  well  as  colour  than  any  other  sort  known  to  me. 
It  is  true  it  requires  to  be  tied  up,  but  this  is  not 
at  all  laborious,  and  many  of  the  other  Cos  varie- 
ties blanch  all  the  better  for  tying. 

W.  I.  M. 

COLD  WATER  V.   FROSTED  POTATOES. 

Situated  as  we  are  on  low-lying  ground  close  to 
water,  we  rarely  escape  late  spring  frosts,  and 
therefore,  as  a  rule,  we  plant  Potatoes  late.  B^or  the 
earliest  out-door  crop  we  selected  the  most 
favoured  and  best  protected  spot  in  the  garden  ; 
we  planted  well-prepared  sets  in  February,  and 
gave  them  every  encouragement  to  grow  quickly, 
protecting  them  throughout  with  the  slender  side 
boughs  of  Spruce  Fir  obtained  from  a  crowded 
plantation.  These  form  very  handy  protections. 
They  are  laid  in  a  heap  by  the  side  of  the  bed  or 
border  :  their  ends  are  pointed  like  those  of  Pea 
stakes,  and  whenever  it  is  cold  they  are  stuck  into 
the  ground  upright  between  the  rows,  letting 
their  heads  droop  over  the  Potatoes  on  the  wind- 
ward side.  These  never  get  frozen.  Time  and 
means,  however,  do  not  allow  us  to  protect  any 
considerable  part  of  the  crop  in  this  way,  nor  does 
late  planting  give  any  security,  when,  as  too  fre- 
quently happens,  a  month's  genial  growing  wea- 
ther is  followed  by  a  morning  or  two  of  keen  frost 
towards  the  end  of  May  Our  refuge  and  rescuer, 
then,  is  cold  water,  the  power  of  which  over 
frozen  plants  is  wonderful,  but  surely  not 
generally  known,  or  else  greater  and  more  ex- 
tended advantage  would  be  taken  of  so  simple 
a  means  of  saving  at  least  a  portion  of 
one's  crop  from  being  cut  down  by  late  frosts. 
Of  course,  if  the  frost  has  been  so  severe  as  to  kill 
the  stems  and  leaves,  they  cannot  be  brought  to 
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life  again,  but  from  the  average  white  frosts  of 
May,  even  if  the  leaves  are  quite  stiff,  my  experi- 
eoc3,  gained  in  a  mo>t  unfavourable  locality,  is 
that  a  timely  application  of  the  coldest  water  to 
be  had  will  save  them.  The  proper  time  to  apply 
cold  water  is  in  the  morning,  just  as  the  tempera- 
ture is  on  the  turn  upvards,  sj  that  the  frost  may 
be  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  leaves  before 
there  is  any  possibility  of  the  sua  reaching  them. 
The  water  may  be  applied  in  any  way  most  con- 
venient— from  a  garden  engine,  or  from  a  bucket 
by  means  of  a  bunch  of  twigs  or  a  wisp  of  straw 
— any  way  provided  the  leaves  are  thoroughly 
wetted,  without  needlessly  wetting  the  ground, 
which  would  aggravate  the  evil  if  there  was  a  re- 
petition of  frost  the  following  morning.  Five 
degrees  of  frost  on  two  successive  mornings — the 
19th  and  2")th— have  pinched  some  things  rather 
Bharply,  but  Potatoes  several  inches  high  and  un- 
protected are,  thanks  to  cold  water,  but  very 
lightly  touched.  A.  MooRE. 

Crunmore. 


NOTES. 

Galaathu3  El wasi  major  and.  G.  vires- 

cens. — Of  all  the  early  blossoms  of  the  opening 
year  Snowdrops  must  of  very  necessity  claim  our 
first  regard.  Many  a  thirsty  traveller  in  sunny 
lands,  none  the  more  enjoyable  because  they  are 
winterless,  has  forgotten  the  imperial  beauty  of 
the  Orchids  around  him,  and,  unheeding  the  rustle 
of  Palm  leaf  abive,  has  let  his  heart  run  riot  and 
allowed  his  thoughts  to  wander  back  to  the 
Snowdrop  in  the  house  garden,  and  to  the  sweet 
Violets  which  nestle  fair  and  fragrant  beside  the 
herige  bank  or  near  the  Jloss-coverei  stones.  Of 
all  hardy  bulbs,  the  snow- piercer  is  th3  bravest  — 


matter,  the  main  point  being  their  use  and  beauty 
as  grown  in  the  garden,  and  the  two  kinds  we  now 
illustrate  are  alike  as  rare  as  they  are  distinct  and 
beautiful.  G  Elwesiwhenseenatitsbestisawelome 
visitor,  and  the  form  we  now  allude  to  came  some 
time  ago  fi'om  that  paradise  at  Newry  where  so 
many  good  things  in  the  hardy  plant  way  find  a 
home.  The  dowers  are  larger  and  more  globular 
than  in  the  type,  each  petal  being  so  broad  that  it 
is  only  when  they  spread  themselves  horizontally 
like  a  butterfly's  wing  in  the  warm  sunshine  that 
the  chiracteristic  green  blotched  minor  segments 
can  be  seen.  Half  grown  bud  and  expanded  flower 
are  alike  beautiful.  Our  illurtration  shows  this 
noble  variety  exactly  of  the  size  of  nature,  and 
that  very  much  larger  than  the  ordinary  forms  of 
G.  Elweii  ever  attain.  G.  virescens  came  from 
Mr.  Loder's  collection,  at  Floore,  Weedon,  and, 
albeit  not  so  boldly  beautiful  as  the  last,  makes 
up  in  rarity  for  any  mere  lack  of  size.  The  slender 
outer  segments  are  white,  sometimes  green  tipped 
in  the  way  of  a  Snowflake,  but  less  distinctly  so. 
The  minor  divisions  are,  as  here  indicated,  entirely 
green  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  white  border. 
It  is  a  graceful,  fresh-looking  little  plant,  not 
readily  obtainable  at  present,  "either  for  love  or 
for  money,"  as  the  old  saying  goes. 

The  Post's  Narcissus.— Some  varieties  of 
Narcissus  poeticus  are  so  abundant  and  their 
flowers  are  now  so  plentiful  that  it  will  surprise 
many  to  hear  that  the  true  N.  poeticus  of  Haworth 
is  a  rare  plant  to-day  in  our  gardens  generally  : 
yet  this  much  is  true,  while  the  plant  itself,  even 
if  less  showy  than  are  its  varieties  ornatus,  poet- 
arum,  grandiflorus,  and  the  two  or  three  forms  of 
recurvus,  is,  nevertheless,  a  dainty  little  flower, 
and  it  possesses  a  fragrance  peculiarly  rich  and 
satisfying,     [t  is  wild  in  Greece.    The  flowers  are 


TWO  RARE  SSOTDK0P3. 
Qaianthus  yirescens.  Galanthiia  Elwesi  major. 


it  scorns  the  efforts  of  the  gardener  who  tries  to 
coax  it  early  into  bloom  ;  reversing  the  usual  order 
of  things  caloric,  it  laughs  at  its  relatives  which 
love  hothouse  shelter,  and  triumphs  unscathed 
over  snow  and  frost  alike  in  the  open  air. 

We  have  at  least  a  dozen  distinct  kinds  of  Snow- 
drops in  our  gardens  at  the  present  time.  Whe- 
ther these  are  species  or  varieties  does  not  so  much 


borne  on  slender  scopes  IS  inches  in  height.  Each 
blo-isom  is  rarely  more  than  H  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  perianth  segments  reflex  more  than  usual. 
The  crown  is  flat  and  spreading,  yellow  in  colour, 
having  a  greenish  eye  and  a  narrow  vermilion- 
tinted  rim.  Three  anthers  only  may  be  teen  pro- 
truding from  the  greenish  ej  e  or  tube,  the  other 
three  being  hidden  lower  down  within  1  he  tube 


itself.     It  is  sach  a  sweet  and  shapely  little  plant, 
that  its  rarity  is  a  matter  of  regret. 

Orooua  Boryi.— Amongst  the  whole  race  of 
.silver  Crocuses  none  can  very  well  be  fairer  than  this 
little  species.  Its  flowers  are  beautiful  in  all  stages ; 


Crocus  Borf/i. 

the  purple-streaked  buds  and  the  ha'f-opened 
cup-shaped  blossoms  alike  are  to  my  mind  as  lovely 
as  the  pure  white  starry  flowers  themselves,  and 
all  are  garnished  by  the  slenderest  and  most  elegant 
of  leafage.  Some  Croouies  are  very  sensitive 
to  sunshine  and  shadow ;  this  is  one  of  them. 
A  gleam  of  sun  comes,  and  its  largest  buds 
speedily  become  open  blossoms,  but  acloud,  shadow, 
or  a  few  drops  of  cool  rain  are  suflicient  to  cause 
the  flowers  to  fold  their  pearly  segments  over 
the  precious  pollen,  to  shroud  their  sweetness 
up,  and  keep  the  powered  anthers  from  the 
threatened  shower.  A  friend,  who  has  quite 
recently  been  on  Mount  Hor  with  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Expedition,  tells  me  the  Croci  there 
are  quite  marvellous  in  size  and  colour.  Some 
kinds  he  especially  mentions  as  being  almost 
as  large  as  ordinary  tumbler  glasses  and  very 
lovely  in  vivid  colouring.  Peihaps  Mr.  Maw  can 
tell  us  what  kinds  these  are  likely  to  be.  At  any 
rate  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  of  natural  species  of 
Crocus  which  rival  the  great  seedling  forma 
which  the  Dutch  florists  send  us  year  after  year, 
but  which  so  soon  deteriorate  in  our  gardens.  Big 
and  beautiful  as  are  these  Dutch  kinds,  it  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  there  are  some  tiny  species 
exquisitely  beautiful,  as  is  this  dainty  little  plant 
which  we  now  illustrate. 

"  '  A  May-day  Idyl '  (a.d.  IGIO).— Writ  by 
one  Ralph  Cunnynghame  in  letters  to  his  cousin. 
Sir  Robert  Stapleton,  in  London''  (^Harpufs  MagO' 
zhie  for  May)  :  "  Yestermorn  I  was  abroad  while 
the  dewe  still  laye  upon  the  Grasse,  for  it  was 
sweete  and  bright.  I  knowe  not  what  it  is  that 
bringeth  at  such  tymes  of  spring  a  fullness  of  joye 
to  the  heart,  but  so  it  is,  and  certes  was  with  me 
especiallie  on  this  sweet  daye,  for  alle  thinges  were 
budding  tenderlie,  and  the  whole  worlde  seemed 
fall  of  pure  delighte.  And  soe  I  walked  through 
the  meadowes,  and  alle  the  grounde  beneathe  my 
feet  was  carpeted  with  the  daintie  beauties  of 
manie  flowers,  and  over  my  heade  the  larke  his 
songe  fell  like  a  sweet  shower  of  praise  from  the 
golden  skye,  so  that,  what  with  alle  the  dearefull- 
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ness  of  spring,  my  hearte  did  fairlie  ake  with  keen 
blissfullnesse.'' 

"  With  Daffodils  bedlght. '— "  And  soe  at 
last  I  came  to  a  certaine  spott  I  wotted  of  where 
alle  around  the  bankes  of  a  tiny  lakelet  stood  a 
whole  hoste  of  Daffodillies  growne  talle  and 
statelie  and  fayre ;  neither  coulde  there  haue 
been  lesse  than  thousandes  of  them,  so  that  the 
whole  earthe  coadjacent  seemed  strewn  thick 
with  bright  yellow  flakes  of  golde ;  and  whenever 
a  smalle  wynde  came  they  bowed  in  greate  rowes 
lyke  a  sea  of  golden  Starrs.  I  know  not  why  it  was, 
Amadis,  but  certes  my  hearte  was  so  flooded  with 
a  bliss  and  strong  love  longinge  that  big  teares 
of  tender  joye  did  fill  mine  eyes,  and  soe  I 
lay  me  downe  upon  a  greene  banke  of  Grasse  and 
sweet  e  herbes,  and  gazed  at  those  fayre  blossoms 
with  gentle  joyance.  Thus  lying,  snddenlie  I  saw 
the  sweetest  mayde  that  e'er  mine  eyes  behelde 
come  walkynge  through  this  platt  of  flowers,  and 
meantyme,  moving  not,  I  laye  and  gazed  like  one 
enchanted,  and  scarce  dare  breathe  lest  I  should 
frighte  the  fayre  vision,  and  dissolve  alle  into 
nothingnesse." 

The  flO'wer  gatherer.—"  And  oh,  Amadis, 
never  saw  I  so  sweete  a  mayde  in  all  my  life  before, 
nor  likewise  one  with  eyes  so  brighte,  and  counte- 
nance so  gentle  and  yett  withal  soe  arch  ;  and  I 
saw  that  her  arms  were  alle  overladen  with  Daffo- 
dillies, likea  greate  cluster  of  beauteous  starrs ;  and 
soe  she  walked  amid  the  flowers  that  reached  nigh 
to  her  knees,  and  came,  and  was  gone,  leaving  me 
lying  as  tho*  entranced  with  what  I  had  beholden. 
And  alle  the  rest  of  the  daye  ever  and  anon  woulde 
come  greate  waves  of  happinesse  that  flooded  my 
hearte  full  even  in  the  midst  of  grosser  thonghtes 
whene'er  somewhat  touched  the  chord  that  awak- 
ened the  memorie  music  of  that  scene.  Trulie,  my 
friende,  tho'  towne  is  merrie  I  do  love  the  countrie, 
its  joyous  beauties  of  meadowe  and  meade,  and 
coulde  dwelle  blissef uUie  here  for  ever.  Again  to- 
daye  I  went  with  tender  hopes  to  the  same  platt 
of  Daffodillies,  and  there  remained  a  longe  tyme, 
but  my  mayde  of  the  flowers  came  not  againe." 

Old  Irish  gardens.— Well-stocked  gardens 
of  old-fashioned  flowers  are  far  more  common 
here  than  in  England.  A  bed  of  Narcissus  cernuus 
or  of  N.  tortuosus  bearing  a  thousand  open  silvery 
bells  is  a  sight  not  often  seen,  and  once  seen  can 
never  be  forgotten.  Here  is  a  sketch  of  such  a 
sight  by  a  friend:  "When  exploring  a  very  old 
garden  not  a  hundred  miles  from  here  a  few  days 
ago,  I  came  suddenly  face  to  face  with  an  oblong 
bed  on  a  sunny  slope  some  3  yards  to  4  yards  long, 
lis  centre  consisted  of  a  belt  about  2  feet  wide  of 
white  Daffodils — a  solid  mass  of  flowers.  There 
could  not  have  been  fewer  than  a  thousand  open 
at  the  same  time,  besides  buds  in  all  stages.  This 
was  bordered  on  each  side  with  bine  Grape  Hya- 
cinth, about  IS  inches  wide,  a  solid  mass  of  beau- 
tiful blue— a  contrast  positively  enchanting.  I 
never  before  saw  either  one  or  the  other  in  such 
profusion.  That  bed  I  heard  had  not  been  dis- 
turbed in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant. 
White  Daffodils  abound  in  that  garden  here,  there, 
and  every  where— in  the  Grass,  amongst  the  shrubs, 
in  the  borders.  Sec.  I  noticed,  however,  that  they 
were  stronger  in  every  case  where  the  ground  had 
been  bare  in  the  summer,  and  where,  of  course, 
their  bulbs  would  be  better  ripened." 

Narcissus  montanus  —Quite  recently  in 
the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden  J  saw  a  fine 
mass  of  this  rare  old  plant  in  full  flower.  It  is 
very  interesting-  It  is  figured  and  described  by 
Parkinson  in  1629.  It  has  never  been  found  wild, 
and  is  very  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  the  gardens 
of  to-day,  and  yet,  like  many  other  organisms, 
modest  and  unotjtrusive,  it  has  left  its  mark  on 
some  of  the  favourites  of  to-day.  It  has  be- 
queathed much  of  its  aristocratic  beauty  to  all  the 
new  varieties  of  Narcissus  called  N.  Leedsi  by 
Blr.  Barr ;  has  been,  in  fact,  a  main  factor  in  the 
production  of  what  are  popularly  known  as  "  dog- 
eared "  flowers.  Its  pollen  is  most  potent,  but  it 
rarely  if  ever  seeds.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  perfect  or 
pix-petalled  flower  of  it,  although  Parkinson  figures 
one,  so  also   Burbidge  in  his   "  Narcissus,"   but 


as  a  rule  the  flowers  are  semi-double  or  malformed. 
The  clump  flowering  at  Birmingham  pleased  me 
much.  It  had  many  blossoms,  but  no  two  were 
precisely  alike. 

Vanda  coerulescens.— All  the  Vandas  are 
beautiful ;  this  one  is  particularly  so,  and  its  colour 
is  an  additional  recommendation.  Quite  small 
plants,  each  with  ten  or  twelve  leaves  only,  are 
now  flowering,  and  as  a  neat  and  effective  basket 
plant  for  a  warm  house  it  deserves  more  extended 
culture.  It  is  not  so  showy  as  Odontoglossum 
vexillarium,  which  is  now  glowing  as  fresh  and 
as  rosy  as  Almond  blossoms,  nor  is  it  so  large  in 
blossom  as  is  its  relative  V.  coerulea,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  an  Orchid  with  blue  flowers  ;  the  blue 
is  delicate  and  distinct  in  shade  also,  and  blue- 
flowered  Orchids  are  by  no  means  so  plentiful 
that  we  can  afford  to  despise  this  dainty  little 
species. 

Fertilising-  Moss. —Common  wood  Moss 
may  be  utilised  for  Moss  culture  in  several  ways. 
By  using  a  few  nodules  of  bone  instead  of  crocks 
for  drainage,  and  potting  any  quick-growing  de- 
corative plants  in  chopped  wood  Moss,  good  re- 
sults are  obtainable.  The  great  essential  to  success 
is  to  ram  in  the  Moss  quite  tightly ;  otherwise  it 
holds  too  much  water,  for  flowering  plants  especi- 
ally. Nearly  all  dwarf-growing  foliage  plants. 
Ferns,  and  Lycopods  grow  luxuriantly  in  common 
wood  Moss,  and  for  more  robust  and  hungry-rooted 
things  it  may  be  fertilised  by  a  sprinkling  only  of 
guano,  fine  bone  dust,  and  soot,  all  carefully  mixed 
up  together,  or  by  the  merest  pinch  of  Clay's  fer- 
tiliser or  any  other  good  and  handy  stimulant.  I 
would  back  common  Hypnum  or  wood  Moss  so 
treated  against  any  fertilising  Moss  whatever. 

Vekonioa. 


Garden  destroyers. 


VAPORISED  TOBACCO  JUICE  I".  FUMI- 
GATION. 
I  HAVE  never  noticed  any  allusion  in  The  Garden 
to  the  use  of  vaporised  tobacco  juice  for  destroy- 
ing insects  in  plant  houses.  In  France,  the  results 
obtained  from  it  have  been  so  satisfactory,  that  I 
think  I  shall  do  my  fellow  horticulturists  in  Eng- 
land a  service  in  directing  their  attention  to  it. 
About  two  years  ago  M.  Boizard,  gardener  to 
Baron  Rothschild,  communicated  his  discovery  to 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  Paris,  and  experi- 
ments were  at  omce  made,  the  result  of  which 
left  no  doubt  as  to  its  value.  Ever  since  I  adopted 
it  myself  it  has  been  absolutely  impossible  to  find 
a  thrips  in  my  houses,  and  other  insects  have  like- 
wise disappeared.  My  mode  of  proceeding  is  this  : 
every  week,  whether  there  are  any  insects  or  not, 
I  have  a  number  of  braziers  containing  burning 
charcoal  distributed  through  my  houses.  On  each 
brazier  is  placed  an  old  saucepan  containing  about 
a  pint  of  tobacco  juice  of  the  strength  of  14°.  This 
is  quickly  vaporised,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
houses  is  saturated  with  the  nicotine-laden  vapour, 
which  becomes  condensed  on  everything  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact — leaves,  bulbs,  flowers, 
shelves,  &o.  When  the  contents  of  the  saucepans 
are  reduced  to  the  consistency  of  thick  soup, 
about  a  pint  of  water  is  added  to  each,  and  the 
vaporisation  goes  on  as  before.  I  consider  a  pint 
of  tobacco  juice  sufficient  for  a  house  of  about 
200(*  cubic  feet.  The  smell  is  not  so  unpleasant 
as  that  from  fumigation,  and  the  tobacco  juice 
can  be  used  more  conveniently  than  the  leaves. 
Plants,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  do  not  suffer  in 
the  least,  and  the  most  delicate  flowers  are  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  affected,  but  continue  in 
bloom  tor  their  full  period  without  any  alteration 
in  their  appearance.  I  have  a  Phalajnopsis  Stu-irti- 
ana  with  twentv  flowers  in  bloom  since  the  14  th 
of  January,  and  these  are  now  as  fresh  as  they 
were  the  first  day  they  opened.  When  the  opera- 
tion is  completed,  if  the  tongue  is  applied  to 
a  leaf,  one  can  easily  understand  what  has  taken 
place  from  its  very  perceptible  taste  of  tobacco. 

The  process  requires  to  be  repeated  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  to  which  a  house  is  infested.  It 
is  not  to  be  imagined  that   these  troublesome 


guests  are  to  be  quite  got  rid  of  by  a  single  opera- 
tion. A  new  brood  may  be  hatched  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  or  some  may  not  have  been  reached  on 
the  first  day,  so  that  the  vaporisation  should  be 
frequently  carried  on  until  the  insects  have  entirely 
disapjieared,  and  after  that  it  should  be  repeated 
every  week,  in  order  to  prevent  a  fresh  invasion. 
In  England  it  might  be  diflicult  to  obtain  the 
juice,  which  our  tobacco  factories  supply  at  the 
rate  oi  Gd.  a  litre  (nearly  a  quart)  to  anyone  who 
presents  a  certificate  stating  that  it  is  required 
for  insect  killing.  The  expense,  therefore,  is  very 
trifling,  being  about  a  shilling  a  week  for  a  house 
50  feet  long,  16  feet  broad,  and  10  feet  high.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  take  into  account  the  time 
spent  in  washing  the  plants  and  the  accidents 
which  inevitably  result  from  washing  and  moving 
them,  and  when  we  consider  that  these  last- 
named  operations  do  not  preclude  the  practice  of 
fumigation,  we  shall  find  that  a  great  saving  is 
affected  by  the  use  of  vaporised  tobacco  juice. 

In  France,  all  the  establishments  that  know 
anything  of  the  process  use  it,  and  have  given  up 
fumigating,  which  is  expensive,  leaves  an  un- 
pleasant smell  behind  it,  and  too  often  injures 
the  plants.  I  may  add,  without,  however,  being 
sure  of  it,  that  slugs  ought  also  to  feel  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  the  nicotine,  and  that  it  should  be 
anything  but  pleasant  for  them  to  crawl  over  sur- 
faces saturated  with  tobacco  juice.  I  expect  that 
when  this  process  becomes  known  through  The 
Garden  it  will  very  soon  come  into  general  u-e, 
and  that  many  of  your  readers  will  be  thankful 
for  having  been  made  acquainted  with  it. 

Ari/cntiml.  GoDEFEOY  Lebeuf. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Pyrus  japonica  — How  seldom  one  sees  this 
fine  old  deciduous  spring-flowering  shrub  in  good 
form,  and  how  seldom  it  is  seen  at  all,  yet  it  is 
without  exception  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most 
beautiful  subjects  of  the  kind  which  we  possess. 
As  a  rule  it  is  pinched  and  pruned  to  death,  and 
usually  presents  the  appearance  of  a  scraggy  bush 
with  long  ungainly  spurs  projecting  from  the 
wall  like  an  old  Apple  or  Pear  tree.  This  is  not 
the  way  in  which  to  treat  the  plant.  It  is  a  true 
.4pple  in  habit,  and  no  matter  how  old  it  may  be, 
the  branches  should  always  be  as  close  to  the  wall 
as  the  neatest  Ivy,  if  nailed  in  periodically.  The 
young  growths  are  slender  and  wand-like,  some- 
times ;i  feet  long,  and  all  of  these  that  room  can 
be  found  for  should  be  laid  in  their  entire  length 
in  autumn,  either  upon  the  older  and  barer  limbs 
or  against  the  wall,  and  the  remaining  shoots 
should  be  cut  clean  out  at  their  base.  Not  the 
least  pinching  or  spurring  is  needed,  for  although 
the  young  shoots  break  freely  their  whole  length, 
they  produce  little  or  no  breast  wood,  but  de- 
velop flower  and  leaf-buds  alone,  which  blossom 
the  third  year  like  the  Apple.  Trained  in  this 
way,  young  plants  soon  form  large  specimens 
and  flower  beautifully  at  this  season  or  earlier, 
and  the  dense,  closely  set  foliage  is  almost  as 
pretty  as  the  flowers.  A  few  years  ago  we  planted 
a  number  of  young  plants  against  a  wall,  subject- 
ing them  to  exactly  the  same  treatment  as  young 
extension-trained  Apples,  and  they  are  now  all 
12  feet  high,  proportionately  broad  and  perfectly 
clothed  iti  every  part— living  testimony  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  system  as  applied  to  shrubs  as 
well  as  fruit  trees.  This  is  a  plant  that  deserves 
one  of  the  warmest  and  best  places  on  a  wall. 
The  shoots  may  be  disbudded,  and  if  those  left 
are  nailed  in  in  November,  it  will  be  soon  enough. 

Cotoneaster  Simonsi.— This  is  a  totally 
dissimilar  subject,  but  an  equally  neat  evergreen 
wall  plant,  unfailingly  producing  its  crop  of  coral 
red  berries  which  alternate  on  the  shoots  in  such  a 
symmetrical  manner  as  to  look  as  if  they  had  been 
pinned  on  artificially.  In  this  respect  it  is  one  of 
the  most  formal-looking  subjects  in  the  garden, 
and  it  is  only  on  a  wall  that  this  peculiar  habit  is 
shown  to  advantage.  The  shoots  may  be  trained 
in  any  direction,  being  very  accommodating  in  that 
respect,  and  when  they  are  so  trained  lovers  of 
perfectly  formed  shapes  in  trees  will  find  this 
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Cotoneaster  a  model  in  its  way.  Any  way  it  is  a 
fine  wall  plant,  a  rapid  grower,  hardy,  and  a  good 
grower  in  any  soil. 

Permanent    fertility    of     extension 

trained  Vines. — About  four  years  ago,  when  it  was 
suggested  by  the  writer  to  fill  vineries  more 
quickly  than  usual  by  growing  strong  canes  at  the 
outset  and  leaving  as  much  young  wood  as  could 
be  matured,  a  correspondent  replied  that  he  had 
tried  the  plan  (I  think  it  was  forty  years  ago)  and 
failed  with  it,  predicting  that  the  same  fate 
awaited  our  experiment,  which  prediction  caused 
us  to  preserve  at  least  50  feet  of  our  two-year-old 
cane  to  see  if  it  would  corroborate  the  statement. 
Well,  this  Vine  has  borne  four  just  as  heavy  and 
excellent  crops  of  Grapes  as  any  other  Vine  on 
the  place,  and  the  last  crop  weighed  between  GU 
pounds  and  70  pounds.  It  cow  grows  stronger  than 
ever,  and  af terdisbudding  shows  for  the  fifth  crop 
100  largebunches  just  coming  into  flower.  I  take  it, 
therefore,  that  the  prophets  are  wrong,  and  I  shall 
be  ploasedat  any  time  to  show  them  that  they  are. 
The  old  practice  of  cutting  off  fine,  joung,  well- 
ripened  canes,  as  adopted  generally  up  till  a  short 
time  since,  was  a  purely  suicidal  one  based  wholly 
on  "  rule  of  thumb."  Every  Vine  grower  should 
strive  to  get  and  leave  the  longest  canes  possible, 
and  need  never  fear  exhausting  their  energies 
thereby— providedhe  crops  judiciously,  but  therein 
lies  the  secret  of  success. 

Testimony  on  Vine  roots.  —  Talking 
lately  with  gardeners  on  the  subject  of  Vine  roots, 
among  others  with  Mr,  Henderson,  of  Thoresby, 
and  Mr.  Lyon,  of  Ossington,  the  general  convic- 
tion seemed  to  be  that  if  we  all  lived  long  enough 
to  discover  a  Vine  which  had  voluntarily  taken  to 
an  inside  border  under  the  conditions  discussed 
lately,  we  should  reach  patriarchal  ages  ;  and  Mr. 
Clayton,  of  Grimston,  writing  the  other  day,  inci- 
dentally remarks  that  he  had  always  been  under 
the  impression  that  "it  was  one  of  the 
established  truths  of  garden  practice  that  Vine 
roots  would  go  outside  if  at  all  possible,  and  the 
thing  was  so  absolutely  certain  on  his  mind  that 
he  could  not  see  how  anyone  could  think  other- 
wise who  had  much  experience  in  the  matter."'  I 
mention  Mr.  Clayton  particularly  because  apart 
from  my  own  knowledge  of  his  excellent  culture, 
as  testified  at  the  northern  shows,  it  has  also  been 
recorded  in  a  contemporary  by  Mr.  Baines,  so  that 
his  Vine  roots  going  outside  will  not  be  attributed 
to  mismanagement. 

Pearson's  Golden  Queen  Q-rape.— Opi- 
nions diifer  greatly  about  this  Grape.  Mr.  Batley, 
of  Wentworth  Castle,  is  a  firm  believer  in  it,  and 
declares  that  in  spring  it  is  almost  as  good  as  a 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  He  gave  us  berries  of  it 
to  taste  on  April  10  last;  also  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, and  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  tell  one 
from  the  other.  Although  Mr.  Batley  does  not 
"demonstrate  "every  thing  he  does  on  the  exhibition 
table  or  at  South  Kensington, , he  is,  I  think,  the 
most  successful  preserver  of  bottled  Grapes  in 
England  ;  and  the  fact  that  he  had  Muscats  on 
April  U)  might,  I  think,  satisfy  even  conscientious 
Mr.  Wildsmith  that  the  Muscat  is  a  late  Grape. 
Along  with  these  Mr.  Batley  showed  us  a  complete 
bunch  of  Alicante  that  had  been  cut  from  the  Vine 
in  August  last,  or  nearly  nine  months  since,  but 
he  prefers  to  ripen  his  main  crops  of  lale  Grapes 
in  October. 

Theory  and  practice.— There  isnotmuch  to 
find  fault  with  in  the  practice  chronicled  by  writers 
in  the  gardening  papers  assuming  that  all  that  is 
written  is  true.  A  conscientious  record  of  any- 
thing done  and  what  followed,  whether  attribut- 
able to  the  practice  pursued  or  not,  is  always  va- 
luable, because  anyone  can  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions. It  is  needful  that  the  record  should  he 
strictly  true,  for  in  ninety- nine  cases  in  a  hundred 
the  inferences  drawn  from  the  facts  are  erroneous. 
If  it  were  not  so,  we  should  not  be  so  often  at  sixes 
and  sevens  on  matters  of  garden  practice,  which, 
as  it  stands,  cannot  be  called  an  exact  science. 
Nothing  hardly  appears  to  be  settled  or  sure  except 
the  purely  botanical  nomenclature  of  plants,  and 
we  do  admit  that  for  exactness  in  thinking  and 


working  the  botanist  excels  the  gardener.  He  is 
pedantic  and  may  be  conceited,  but  he  is  correct 
as  a  rule  and  sure  of  his  ground— except  when  he 
wanders  in  the  mazes  of  garden  varieties  and  hy- 
brids, which  are  to  the  botanist  what  the  mulattos, 
mestizos,  quinteros,  and  chinos  and  their  offspring 
are  to  the  ethnologist. 

A  "new  and  revised  theory  and  prac- 
tice "  is  the  next  horticultural  book  needed. 
Lindley's  "  Theory  and  I'ractice  "  was  one  of  the 
biggest  boons  ever  conferred  on  gardeners,  and  is 
stillamineof  suggestion  and  information,  notwith- 
standing the  fashion  in  some  quarters  to  pooh-pooh 
it  not  only  among  physiologists,  but  even  among 
gardeners  who  happen  to  find  themselves  inopposi- 
tion  to  its  tenets.  We  are  better  informed  on 
many  things  now,  but  the  reasons  which  prompted 
Lindley  to  write  his  "  Theory  and  Practice'  still 
e.xist.  "  It  is  surprising  to  me,"  wrote  Lindley, 
"  that  the  real  nature  of  the  vital  actions  of  plants 
and  of  the  external  forces  by  which  they  are  re- 
gulated should  be  so  frequently  misapprehended 
even  among  writers  upon  horticulture;  and  that 
ideas  relating  to  such  matters  so  very  incorrect,  as 
we  frequently  find  them  to  be,  should  obtain 
among  intelligent  men  in  the  present  state  of 
what  I  may  call  horticultural  physiology."  Ke- 
flections  like  these  pressed  Lindlej'  to  write  his 
"  Theory  and  Practice  "  "  in  the  hope  of  providing 
the  intellegent  gardener,  and  the  scientific  ama- 
teur correctly  with  the  rationalia  of  the  more  im- 
portant operations  of  horticulture,  in  the  full 
persuasion  that  if  the  physiological  principles  on 
which  such  operations  of  necessity  depend  were 
correctly  appreciated  by  the  great  mass  of  active- 
minded  persons  now  engaged  in  gardening  in  this 
country,  the  bounds  of  their  practice  would  be 
settled  upon  a  more  satisfactory  foundation  than 
can  at  present  be  said  to  exist."  It  is  over  forty 
years  since  these  words  were  written,  and  they  are 
still  true  to-day  as  they  were  then,  much  as  we 
have  learned.  It  is  because  we  have  no^ rationalia 
of  many  of  the  most  important  operations  of 
gardening  that  there  is  such  a  diversity  of 
opinion  on  almost  all  cultural  subjects — like 
"composts  for  Orchids,'  for  example,  soils  for 
plants,  pruning,  &c.  The  see-saw  system  of 
proceeding  to  work  is  fraught  with  incalculable 
loss  to  those  concerned,  and  as  cost  is  the  factor 
which  determines  most  gardening  operations  of 
any  scale,  the  advantage  of  having  a  theory,  which 
is  just  another  word  for  a  plan,  for  everything,  so 
as  to  enable  us  to  set  to  work  in  the  right  way  at 
the  outset,  must  be  apparent  to  everyone. 

Ghent  and  English  Azaleas.— How  is  it 

so  few  varieties  of  these  are  found  in  gardens  ? 
The  common  yellow  kind  is  common  enough  in 
Rhododendron  plantations,  but  where  are  the 
others — white,  deep  orange,  red,  and  other  colours 
—  all  superior  and  all  fragrant  ?  There  are  no 
shrubs  to  surpass  them  for  effect  at  this  season, 
except  Azalea  moUissima,  but  it  is  scentless.  There 
are  many  named  varieties  and  seedlings  now  of 
the  Ghent  forms,  and  all  are  first-rate  and  well 
adapted  for  furnishing  low  borders  of  dwarf 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  borders,  &c.         J.  S.  W. 


Erica  propendens. — This  is  one  of  the 
Heaths  which  years  ago  were  favourites  both  in 
the  conservatory  and  exhibition  tent,  but  which 
are  now  relegated  to  the  comparative  obscurity  of 
botanical  collections.  E.  propendens  belongs  to 
the  small  gracilis  section,  and  is  therefore  what  is 
known  as  soft-wooded.  It  is  compact  and  bushy 
in  habit,  stout  enough  to  support  itself  without 
the  aid  of  stakes,  and  bears  its  rather  large  bell- 
shaped  rosy  flowers  thickly  crowded  along  the 
slender  twiggy  shoots  which  clothe  the  main 
branches.  Unlike  such  kinds  as  E.  gracilis,  E. 
hyemalis,  E.  caffra,  and  others,  which  flower  when 
only  an  inch  high,  E.  propendens  does  not  flower 
freely  until  it  has  attained  the  size  of  a  little 
bush.  Then  in  the  spring  of  each  year  it  becomes 
loaded  with  rosy  bells,  and  remains  attractive  for 
several  weeks.  After  flowering  the  strongest  shoots 
should  be  cut  back,  and  when  growth  has  recom- 
menced the  condition  of  the  soil  should  be  at- 


tended to,  and  a  shift  into  a  larger  pot  should  be 
given  if  necessary.  At  Kew,  where  many  of  our 
rarest  Heaths  still  find  a  home,  this  pretty  species 
is  now  in  flower  in  the  Cape  house. 


Indoor  Garden. 

THE  EUCHAPJS  FAILUKB. 
Much  has  been  said  and  written  lately  respecting 
a  disease  to  which  tliis  plant  is  supposed  to  be 
liable,  and  which,  in  numerous  instances,  has,  it  is 
said,  proved  so  virulent  as  to  render  its  successful 
cultivation  very  difiicult,  if  not  impracticable.  The 
oft-repeated  complaint  is  that  although  a  few  years 
ago  it  both  grew  and  flowered  freely,  yet  it  now 
refuses  to  do  either  satisfactorily.  Why  is  this .' 
Can  it  be  the  result  of  innate  disease  ?  or  is  it 
the  constitution  of  theplant  simply  weakened  and 
disorganised  by  maltreatment  ?  If  the  former  be 
the  case,  our  difficulties  may  not  easily  be  overcome ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  the  result  of  improper 
treatment,  of  which  in  many  instances  at  least 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  then  the  best  remedy 
wouldappear  to  be  simple  and  more  natural  cultiva- 
tion. How  frequently  do  we  see  this  plant  forced 
into  growth  by  extreme  means,  and  as  frequently 
rested,  or  attempted  to  be  rested,  and  ripened  by 
means  equally  extreme  and  unnatural.  Bottom 
heat  is  given  to  an  extent  to  which  the  plant  in  its 
native  habitat  is  quite  unaccustomed ;  and  with  the 
object  of  producing  exuberant  growth,  the  air 
temperature  is  also  kept  extremely  high,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  atmospheric  moisture  is  kept  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  the  point  of  saturation.  Under 
these  conditions  the  plant  grows  rampantly,  but  it 
is  not  such  growth  as  can  be  easily  consolidated, 
nor  such  as  will  result  in  abundance  of  flowers.  The 
Wheat  plant  will  grow  luxuriantly  in  a  semi-tropi- 
cal climate,  but  it  fails  entirely  to  produce  heads 
of  corn  or  even  flower-stems  in  such  a  climate. 

The  results  of  such  treatment  not  being 
deemed  satisfactory,  the  Eucharis,  with  the  object 
of  resting  it,  is  often  suddenly  transferred  from  a 
hotbed  and  steaming  atmosphere  to  the  stage  of 
a  cool,  dry,  airy  greenhouse,  where,  as  might  be 
reasonably  anticipated,  the  soft  fleshy  roots 
quickly  die,  the  leaves  tjecome  flaccid  and  yellow, 
and  gradually  die  off.  To  avert  this  water  is 
given,  but  only  to  increase  the  evil,  as  the  bulbs 
absorb  the  moisture,  which  from  the  debilitated 
state  of  the  leaves  cannot  be  evaporated,  and  dis- 
ease commences,  first  in  the  older  bulbs,  and  if 
the  same  treatment  be  continued  the  younger 
bulbs  also  succumb.  Nor  are  these  the  only  causes 
of  failure ;  there  is  another  often  inadvertently 
employed  which  is  equally  calculated  to  produce 
bad  results  and  engender  disease.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain free  growth  the  plant  is  frequently  potted 
into  light,  rich  soil,  largely  composed  of  vegetable 
manure,  in  which  it  will  undoubtedly  grow  grossly 
for  a  time,  especially  if  placed  under  conditions 
so  conducive  to  leaf-development  as  those  already 
mentioned.  But  the  soft  roots  formed  in  such  a 
soil,  although  they  will  undoubtedly  grow  freely 
and  remain  healthy  for  a  time,  will  also  quickly 
decay  when  the  wholesome  mechanical  condition 
of  the  compost  is  destroyed.  In  such  a  compost 
the  roots  never  gain  that  firm  grip  or  hold  so 
necessary  not  only  to  ensure  free  firm  growth,  but 
also  to  enable  them  to  continue  healthy,  and  to 
properly  perform  their  functions  during  the  season 
of  comparative  dryness  and  rest  to  which  the  plant 
should  periodically  be  subjected  if  continuous 
health  and  plentiful  flowers  are  desired. 

The  coMro&T  best  suited  to  this  plant  should 
neither  be  very  rich  nor  very  light ;  a  sandy  loam 
with  the  slightest  addition  of  well-decayed  leaf- 
mould  suits  it  admirablj',  and  when  the  bulbs  are 
firmly  potted  in  such  a  compost  they  will  quickly 
establish  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  defy 
any  reasonable  amount  of  ill  treatment,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  perfectly  free  from  disease.  A  mode- 
rate amount  of  bottom-heat  they  will  endure,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  essential  to  successful  cultiva- 
tion. When  growing  they  luxuriate  in  a  tempera- 
ture ranging  from  70°  to  85°,  with  moderate  sup- 
plies of  weak  liquid  manure,  free  ventilation,  par- 
tial shade  from  the  son,  and  a  moderately  moist 
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atmosphere.  When  their  growth  is  completed 
the  necessary  rest  will  be  ensured  by  subjecting 
them  to  a  temperature  10°  lower  than  that  already 
given  where  the  atmosphere  as  well  as  the  soil  in 
which  they  grow  should  be  kept  comparatively 
dry,  but  by  no  means  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
dessicate  or  even  discolour  the  foliage.  With 
such  treatment  this  lovely  and  deservedly  esteemed 
Amaryllidaceous  plant  will  not  only  be  free  from 
disease,  but  it  will  never  fail  to  produce  annually 
abundance  of  flowers  ;  and  as  it  is  so  accommo- 
dating in  its  habits,  it  may,  by  successional  treat- 
ment and  by  having  a  sufficiency  of  plants,  be 
had  in  bloom  at  any  or  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
C.  W.  C.  T. 

STEPHANOTIS  FLORIBUNDA. 

This  intermediate  house  climber  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  in  cultivation,  its  waxy  white 
flowers  and  fragrance  being  exceedingly  attractive 
for  decorative  purposes  of  all  descriptions.  The 
Stephanotis  is  a  plant  which  grows  and  flowers 
with  the  greatest  freedom,  and  yet  it  is  rare  to 
find  a  good  and  floriferous  specimen  of  it  in 
private  gardens.  The  main  cause  of  this  is  that 
the  plant  is  generally  grown  in  a  hot  stove,  and 
that  in  such  quarters  it  does  not  bloom  freely,  and 
is  much  infested  by  mealy  bog,  which  is  its  great 
enemy.  The  culture  of  the  plant  is,  however, 
simple  in  the  extreme,  and  its  flowering  certain 
under  proper  conditions.  We  have  made  some  ex- 
periments with  the  plant  here,  and  we  think  we 
have  hit  upon  the  right  plan  of  growing  it.  The 
Stephanotis  should,  under  proper  conditions, 
bloom  freely  from  almost  every  point  of  both  the 
young  and  old  wood,  and  it  will  do  this,  for  we 
have  seen  fine  examples  of  it,  though  is  quite  a 
rare  thing  to  see  it  bloomed  so  well.  It  is  all  a 
question  of  temperature  and  ripening  of  the  wood. 
There  may  he,  and  possibly  are,  varieties 
of  the  plant  more  floriferous  than  others, 
but  the  secret  of  flowering  any  of  them  freely 
is  a  matter  of  culture.  Being  desirous  to  find 
out  the  conditions  most  suitable  for  the  Stepha- 
notis, we  have  tried  it  in  the  stove,  the  interme- 
diate house,  and  the  cool  greenhouse,  and  in  each 
case  the  plants  experimented  upon  were  large, 
covering  a  great  amount  of  space,  and  of  consi- 
derable age.  One  covered  a  broad  space  nearly 
40  feet  long  in  a  warm  stove,  where  it  annually 
grew  a  great  deal  and  flowered  sparingly,  the 
joints  between  the  leaves  averaging  nearly  0  inches 
in  length.  This  plant  was  transferred  to  a  favour- 
able position  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  where  it  did 
not  begin  to  grow  till  after  midsummer,  and  the 
growth  was  of  a  very  different  character  from  that 
produced  in  the  stove ;  for  whereas  in  the  latter 
six  joints  made  up  a  yard  of  growth  and  flowered 
sparingly,  in  the  greenhouse  there  were  as  many 
as  six  and  seven  joints  in  as  many  inches,  and 
over  the  whole  plant  these  short-jointed  shoots 
were  most  profusely  floriferous  ;  only  in  the  cooler 
temperature  the  flowers  did  not  expand  so  freely, 
and  were  sometimes  affected  by  spot.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  large  plant,  tried  under  exactly 
similar  conditions  in  an  intermediate  house, 
seemed  just  to  be  in  its  proper  place,  making  nice 
growth,  and  flowering  on  both  the  young  and  old 
wood.  We  therefore  recommend  a  temperature 
between  the  greenhouse  and  stove  for  this  fine 
climber,  and  nearer  to  the  greenhouse  than  the 
stove  if  anything.  S. 


ImpatieDS  Sultanl. — I  saw  this  Ilalsam  in 
a  London  nursery  last  July,  and  was  told  it  was 
constantly  in  bloom,  a  statement  which  induced 
me  to  buy  a  few  plants  of  it,  and  I  must  say  they 
have  quite  exceeded  my  expectations  in  this  re- 
spect. They  have  never  ceased  Uowering  since  the 
day  they  came  here,  and  now  they  are  going  on 
more  briskly  than  ever.  Cuttings  of  this  Balsam 
root  as  freely  as  those  of  a  C'oleus.  It  has  a  free 
branching  habit,  and  its  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  profusion,  are  of  the  prettiest  carmine 
colour  imaginable.  It  succeeds  admirably  in  a 
stove  or  intermediate  house  in  winter  and  in  a 
conservatory  in  summer. — J .  MuiB. 


BROMELIADS  "AT  HOME.' 

The  theory  that  a  close  imitation  of  Nature  is  the 
surest  way  to  success  as  regards  the  management 
of  exotic  plants  in  this  country  may  be  right 
as  a  theory,  but  in  practice  one  often  finds 
many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  adoption. 
In  the  Tropics  not  only  is  the  atmosphere  heavily 
laden  with  moisture,  but  it  also  contains,  in  a 
gaseous  state,  a  large  amount  of  plant  food  diffi- 
cult to  supply  by  artificial  means.  Natural  peti- 
tions, too,  cannot  always  be  secured  ;  for  instance, 
it  would  be  impracticable  to  grow  on  a  block  the 
giant  Bromeliad  represented  in  the  annexed 
illustration  as  growing  against  the  bare  trunk  of 
a  forest  tree,  where  the  only  food  it  gets  is  the  mois- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  and  the  water  which,  in 


shower.  In  the  warmest,  driest  weather  I  am  told 
that  vIOchmeas,  Tillandsias,  and  other  Bromeliads 
are  supplied  every  morning  with  condensed  mois- 
ture from  the  heavy  dews  with  which  their  native 
haunts  are  visited.  The  urn-like  arrangement  of 
their  leaves  can  be  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
catch  the  moisture  required  for  the  existence  of 
such  plants,  thus  teaching  us  that,  notwithstanding 
the  lengthy  periods  of  drought  which  such  plants 
are  capable  of  bearing,  their  healthy  cultivation 
is  only  possible  where  an  abundance  of  moisture 
is  provided.  Of  course  even  in  the  case  of 
Bromeliads  there  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule,  but  even  these  may  be  said  to  be  due 
rather  to  the  absence  of  an  abundance  of  moisture 
than  to  a  preference  on  the  part  of  the  plant 
itself  for  a  dry  situation,  for,  so  far  as   I  know. 


I'll!  i  > 


Bromeliads  as  then  gi'ow  *'  at  home.' 


rainy  weather,  would  run  down  the  tree  trunk  to 
which  it  clings.  In  the  tropical  foreits  of  South 
America  there  exist  hosts  of  large,  strong -growing 
plants  of  epiphytic  habit  —  such  as  Aroids, 
Orchids,  and  Bromeliads  —  which  there  thrive 
only  on  trees  or  trailing  over  rocks,  but  which,  in 
this  country,  are  necessarily  treated  in  a  manner 
totally  different  from  what  they  prefer  "at  home." 
It  is  difficult  for  anyone  unacquainted  with  the 
whole  conditions  under  which  plants  thrive  in  a 
wild  state  to  understand  how  such  plants  as 
I'uyas,  large  Tillandsias,  I'itcairnias,  Brocchinias, 
and  -Kcbmeas  can  find  sufficient  nourishment 
when  growing  as  the  Pitcairnia  is  here  repre- 
sented to  be,  and  even  were  these  conditions  known, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  reproduce  them  under 
glass  in  this  country.  Bromeliads  are  found  in 
great  abundance  only  in  portions  of  Tropical  South 
America  where  rains  are  frequent  and  heavy,  and 
where  even  in  what  is  known  as  the  dry  season 
the  dews  deposit  nightly  on  the  vegetation  almost 
as  much  water  as  we    would  get  from  a  heavy 


nme  of  the  Bromeliads  dislike  moist  treatment 
in  this  country  ;  in  fact,  they  appear  to  prefer  it  to 
those  conditions  under  which  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances they  are  sometimes  compelled  to  exist 
in  a  wild  state.  ^^^ 


Eucharls  Candida. — This  is  said  to  be  a 
shy  flowering  plant,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  those 
who  say  so.  Previous  to  knowing  the  plant  to 
which  this  name  properly  applies  I  had  grown 
a  Eucharis,  erroneously  called  E.  Candida,  a 
variety  more  like  a  Ph:cdianasta  than  anything 
else  with  which  I  can  compare  it,  colour  of  flower 
alone  excepted,  and  this  was  ceitainly  far  from 
being  a  free  flowerer.  In  foliage  especi.iUy  it  very 
much  resembled  the  true  B.  Candida.  Last  May, 
however,  I  received  some  imported  bulbs  of  the 
true  plant ;  they  were  rather  shrivelled,  and  being 
busy  at  the  time  I  spread  them  out  for  a  few  days 
on  a  gravelled  stage  which  was  kept  damp,  and 
which  was  further  shaded  with  Ferns.    Thus  situ- 
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ated,  they  swelled  up.  I  then  placed  them  in  8- 
inch  pots,  treating  them  in  every  respect  like 
E.  amazonica,  and  in  November  the  strongest  re- 
warded me  with  its  charming  flowers.  I  have  also 
now,  April  16,  one  plant  producing  several  spikes, 
on  one  of  which  there  are  ten  flowers  and  buds 
in  different  stages  of  development — the  most  I 
ever  saw  on  a  spike.  This  Eucharis,  therefore, 
cannot,  I  think,  be  considered  to  be  a  shy  flowerer. 
Its  white  blossoms  are  very  suitable  for  button- 
hole and  other  bouquets  where  those  of  E. 
amazonica  would  be  out  of  place,  but  for  vases  or 
epergnes  for  dinner  table  or  drawing-room  deco- 
ration it  is,  in  my  opinion,  inferior  to  the  larger 
flowered  E.  amazonica  — E.  D. 

Calla  setbioplca  planted  out.— This  has 

been  aptly  named  Lent  Lily  by  some,  as  it  blooms 
during  Lent  and  at  Easter.  Plants  of  it  in  pots 
produce  fairly  good  blooms  and  a  goodly  number 
of  them,  but  nothing  like  the  results  obtained 
from  plants  planted  out  in  the  bed  of  a  greenhouse 
or  conservatory.  Here  the  large  handsome  leaves 
of  plants  thus  treated  are  most  effective  at  all 
times,  and  the  blooms,  which  are  very  large,  are  of 
great  substance  and  are  thrown  up  in  the  utmost 
profusion.  A  rich  soil  and  abundance  of  moisture 
at  the  root  are  main  points  in  its  culture. — Cam- 
BKIAN. 

The  Camellias  at  the  Exeter  Nurseries  fill  a 
span-roofed  house  200  feet  long,  25  feet  wide,  and 
the  same  in  height.  They  are  planted  out ;  they 
reach  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  many 
of  them  being  yards  in  circumference,  the  effect 
which  they  produce  is  better  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. This  house  is  at  all  times  worthy  of  a 
visit,  but  when  the  plants  are  in  flower  it  is  worth 
going  a  long  way  to  see.  In  mild  winters  De- 
cember and  January  are  the  months  in  which 
there  is  most  bloom,  as  the  plants  are  assisted  by 
a  little  fire-heat  to  bring  them  into  flower  early. 
I  saw  them  early  in  March  last,  when  hundreds  of 
flowers  were  open,  and  there  were  large  numbers 
still  ready  to  expand.  A  bed  in  the  centre  is  oc- 
cupied by  standards,  some  of  which  are  more  like 
trees  than  shrubs.  A  walk  runs  all  round  the 
house,  and  at  the  sides  there  is  a  border  between 
the  walk  and  the  wall.  All  the  inside  walls  are 
covered  with  Camellias,  and  the  trained  plants  are 
eqnally  vigorous  as  the  standards,  and  well  fur- 
nished with  foliage  of  the  darkest  tint  of  green. 
Striped  flowered  varieties  are  being  weeded  out, 
there  being  a  much  better  sale  for  those  with  red 
and  white  flowers.  The  beautiful  Luculia  gratis- 
sima  finds  an  agreeable  home  at  one  end  of  this 
bouse.  It  is  planted  out  and  trained  to  the  wall 
where  it  grows  and  flowers  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  imaginable.— J.  C.  C. 

5189.— PropagatingBhynchospermum 

jasminoides.  —  In  answer  to  questions  recently 
asked  relative  to  the  propagation  of  this  plant, 
allow  me  to  say  that  there  is  no  better  time  than 
the  present  for  taking  the  cuttings.  They  should 
consist  entirely  of  the  young  growth,  not  exactly 
in  its  most  succulent  stage,  but  just  as  the  shoot 
commences  to  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  firm- 
ness. A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  peat,  loam,  and 
silver  sand,  all  sifted  through  a  sieve  with  a 
quarter-inch  mesh,  is  a  good  compost  in  which  to 
insert  the  cuttings.  Bottom-heat  is  not  essential 
to  their  striking,  yet  if  plunged  in  a  temperature 
of  from  70'  to  75°  they  produce  roots  in  a  shorter 
time  than  if  not  so  treated.  We  strike  cuttings 
of  this  Khynchospermum  readily  enough  along 
with  Crotons,  Stephanotis,  Gardenias,  and  similar 
subjects.  Each  cutting  is  left  about  4  inches  in 
length,  and  when  the  bottom  leaves  are  removed 
it  is  fit  for  insertion.  For  this  purpose  we  use 
4-inch  pots,  and  fill  them  moderately  firm  with 
the  compost  just  named,  placing  a  thin  layer  of 
sand  on  the  top.  Six  or  seven  cuttings  are  put  in 
each  pot,  and  after  being  thoroughly  watered, 
they  are  placed  in  a  close  propagating  case  in 
the  stove,  where  they  root  in  a  month  or 
six  weeks.  It  is  essential  that  the  cuttings  be 
put  in  as  soon  as  possible  after  being  separated 
from  the  parent  plant,  for  if  allowed  to  flag,  the 
rooting  process  is  thereby  much  retarded.    Where 


there  are  no  close  propagating  cases  at  command, 
the  cuttings  may  be  put  under  a  bell-glass,  or  a 
still  more  homely  protection  may  be  afforded 
them  by  sinking  the  pot  into  one  considerably 
larger  and  laying  a  square  of  glass  on  the  top.  As 
the  Khynchospermum  will  thrive  in  the  stove, 
greenhouse,  or  even  outside  on  a  wall,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  cuttings  grown  under  these  different 
conditions  as  to  temperature  will  not  all  require 
the  same  amount  of  heat.  Thus  those  from  the 
outside  do  best  in  a  greenhouse  temperature  for  a 
time,  when,  if  not  rooted,  they  may  be  kept  a  little 
warmer,  while  those  grown  in  the  greenhouse  are 
best  suited  when  kept  at  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture, and  the  stove  ones  in  the  stove.  Cuttings 
from  outdoors  or  from  a  very  cool  house  take 
much  longer  to  strike  than  those  grown  in  heat. 
— T. 

Oeanothuses  under  glass.- Great  num- 
bers of  hardy  shrubs  are  used  for  greenhouse  and 
conservatory  decoration  in  spring,  but  among  them 
few  Ceanothuses,  though  some  specimens  so 
treated  that  came  under  my  observation  the  other 
day  show  that  they  are  well  adapted  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  sorts  represented  were  C.  rigidus,  den- 
tatus,  and  azureus,  all  of  which,  both  in  the  form 
of  small  bushes  in  6-inch  pots  and  in  that  of 
larger  specimens,  were  profusely  laden  with 
bloom.  The  different  shades  of  blue  certainly 
supplied  a  tint  but  little  represented  among 
shrubs  of  any  class,  and  especially  among  those 
amenable  to  forcing.  The  plants  under  notice 
had  been  grown  in  pots  for  some  time  ;  they  were 
plunged  out  of  doors  in  summer  and  moved  under 
cover  in  winter.  13y  this  means  the  foliage  is  re- 
tained in  a  perfect  state  throughout  the  season, 
and  if  the  plants  are  taken  into  a  gentle  heat 
about  the  beginning  of  March  they  rapidly  come 
into  flower  and  yield  a  succession  of  blooms  for 
some  time ;  indeed  this  habit  of  prolonged  blooms 
is  often  well  shown  in  the  case  of  plants  trained 
on  walls  outside,  as  if  sheltered  they  will  com- 
mence to  open  their  blooms  by  April  and  will  con- 
tinue in  flower  for  months.  The  specimens  in 
question  were  all  raised  from  cuttings  which  would 
to  some  extent  account  for  their  great  floriferous- 
ness  even  in  the  shape  of  small  plants. — H.  P. 

Seedling  Anthuriuma.- The  progeny  of 
A.  Scherzerianum  raised  from  seed  is  very  va- 
riable, and,  therefore,  seed  must  not  be  relied  upon 
to  produce  the  best  types.  Out  of  a  great  number 
of  seedlings  raised  from  one  of  the  fine  broad 
spathed  and  brilliantly  coloured  varieties  there  is 
not  one  equal  to  its  parent,  though  care  was  taken 
when  in  flower  to  prevent  its  being  fertilised  by 
any  other  pollen  e-xcept  its  own.  Though  none 
are  so  fine  as  the  parent,  there  is,  however,  a  wide 
difference  in  the  merits  of  the  seedlings,  some 
being  small  and  pale,  while  others  of  the  lesser 
flowers  are  of  a  bright  hue.  Again,  they  differ 
greatly  in  the  freedom  with  which  flowers  are 
produced,  some  in  4.inch  pets  having  already 
several  expanded  blossoms  on  each,  while  others 
at  present  appear  likely  to  flower  but  sparingly. 
Seed  of  this  Authurium  germinates  readily  if 
gathered  when  ripe  and  rubbed  in  a  little  dry  sand 
to  separate  the  pulpy  substance  which  surrounds 
it.  It  should  be  sown  in  well-drained  pans  filled 
with  a  compost  consisting  of  peat,  chopped  Sphag- 
num, and  silver  sand ;  on  this  the  seed  should  be 
sown  and  then  covered  with  some  of  the  same 
material  sifted  rather  fine.  Our  pans  were  placed 
in  a  close  case  used  for  propagating  stove  plants, 
where  the  young  plants  soon  appeared  above 
ground,  and  when  large  enough  to  handle  they 
were  potted  off  into  small  pots,  using  the  same 
material  as  for  the  seed.  The  plants  were  re- 
turned to  the  case  when  potted  off,  and  allowed 
to  remain  there  till  established  in  their  pots,  and 
thus  situated  in  a  close  confined  atmosphere  they 
made  rapid  progress. — H.  P. 


Cement  for  mounting  plants.— Take  of  bisul- 
phide of  carbon  any  quantify  desired,  and  dissolve  therein 
a  sufticient  (luantity  of  crude  india-rubber  to  make  a 
cement  of  the  proper  consistency.  Ihis  is  the  beat  com- 
pound that  can  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  mounting 
plants,  as  well  as  for  use  where  a  strong  cement  is  desired. 
It  is  always  ready  for  use. 


NOMENCLATURE  OF  NAECISSL 

At  the  Narcissus  Congress  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  held  on  April  1,  the  following 
resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  .J.  Elwes  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  was  adopted,  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  revise  the  names 
now  in  use,  in  order  to  adapt  them,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, thereto : — 

Resolved—"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Con- 
ference, uniformity  of  nomenclature  is  most  de- 
sirable, and  that  garden  varieties  of  Narcissi 
whether  known  hybrids  or  natural  seedlings, 
should  be  named  or  numbered  in  the  manner 
adopted  by  florists,  and  not  in  the  manner  adopted 
by  botanists." 

The  revising  committee  met  on  the  morning 
of  the  following  day,  when  the  names  of 
the  flowers  then  present  underwent  revision 
and  correction  in  the  sense  of  the  resolution. 
Mr.  Elwes  presided.  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  kindly 
undertook  to  frame  a  table  showing  the  botanical 
relationship  between  theseveral  plants.while  to  Mr. 
T.  Jloore  and  Mr.  P.  Barr  was  deputed  the  farther 
task  of  filling  in  the  names  of  other  garden  forms 
and  monstrosities.  The  following  list  is  the  re- 
sult of  their  joint  labours ;  the  first  portion  show- 
ing Mr.  Baker's  grouping  of  the  botanical  forms^ 
and  the  second  portion  the  garden  varieties  ar- 
ranged according  to  their  botanical  afiinities. 
CONGRESS  CATALOGUE  OF  NARCISSL 
Series  I  — Genuine  Species  and  their 
Varieties. 

[Note — The  names  printed  in  the  first  left 
hand  column  represent  the  subgenera,  those  in 
the  second  indicate  the  admitted  species,  the 
third  column  contains  the  subspecies,  and  the 
fourth  the  varieties  as  understood  botanically. 
The  contents  of  a  fifth  column  (garden  forms) 
and  a  sixth  (monstrosities)  will  be  printed  at  the 
end,  our  page  not  being  wide  enough  to  take  them 
in  their  proper  position.] 

Magnicokonati. 

I.  Cokbularia — 

1.  Bulbocodiuvi 

conspicuus 

citrinus 
nivalis 
Graelsi 
monophyllus 

II.  Ajax- 

2.  Pseudo-narcissus 

Pseudo-narcissus   (the  wild  Daffodil  of 
proper  \  England 

abscissus  (muticus) 

cambricus  ('  connecting  links 

lobularis  |  between  Pseudo- 

Telamonius[P.  B.]  I     narcissus  and 

princeps  [P.r>  ]       [  major 

major 

maximus 

obvallaris  [P.B.] 
minor 

pumilus 

nanus 

minimus 
blcolor 

fa  connecting  link  between 

lorlfolins  \        Pseudo-narcissus  and 
[  bicolor 

moschatus 

albicans  [P.B.] 

cernuus 

tortuosus 

Mediicoronati. 

III.  Ganymedes  — 

3.  calathinus 

4.  triandrus 

pulchellus 
cernuus 
concolor 
nutans 
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IV.  Q0ELTIA — 

5.  ijico7iijjarabiUs 

aurantius 
albidus 

6.  odonu  (calathinus,  Hort.) 

laetas 
7.junclfiiUics 
apodanthus 
rupicolas 

Parvicoeonati. 

V.  Hehmoine— 

8.  JnTiqiiilla 

9.  Tazetta 

dabius 
intermedins 

bifroDS 

primulinus 

bicrenatas 

radiatus 
pachybulbus 
orientalis 
canariensis 
mediterraneus 

ganymedoides 
polyanthos 
ochroleucus 

papyraceus  (unicolor,  niveus) 
Lana 

Barlfe 
Panizzianus 
italicns 
chrysanthas 

Bertolonii 
anrens 

10.  HridifioTU^^ 

11.  serotinus      \ 
elegaos 
obsoletns     ) 

VI.  EUNAKCISSUS  — 

12.  jweticvK 

stellaris 

recurvus 

poetarum 
radiiflorus  (angnstifolius,  Ait.') 
verbanensis 

VII.  AUEELIA— 

13.  Broussonettl 

[Five  of  tbe  preceding  13  species  are,  practically 
speaking,  out  of  court  as  garden  plants.] 

Series  II  — Hybrids,  known  ob  presumed. 

[Note  — Of  these  the  first  column  of  names 
represents  what  are  regarded  as  primary  types ; 
those  in  the  second  are  regarded  as  secondary 
types.] 

Mediicoronati. 

1.  Humei  (Hume's  hybrid)  :  incomparabilis   x 

Pseudo-narcissus 
albidus 
concolor 

2.  Hachlwnsei  (Backhouse's  hybrid)  ; 

3.  Macleai  (Macleay's  hybrid)  :   Pseudo-narcissus 

X  Tazetta 
Nelsoni 

Bernardi  [P.  B] 
Sabini 
tridymus 

4.  Xcfrfsi  (Leeds'  hybrid):  montanus    x    Pseudo- 

narcissus 
Vincenti 
Bairl  (Barr's  hybrid);    poeticus    x     Pseudo- 
narcissus 
6.i>ociili/'ormis  =  montanus  (Salisbury's  hybrid)  :  ? 
papyraceus  x  moschatug 
galanthifolius 
Dr.  Masters 

Parvicoronati. 

7.  gracilis  :  juncifolius  x  Tazetta 

tenuior 

8.  liurbidgci  (Burbidge's  hybrid) :  snperpoeticns  x 

Pseudo-narcissus 
y.  hiflorus :  t  poeticus  x  Tazetta 

albus 
[Nos  3,  6,  7,  9  are  old,  the  others  recent.]  J.  G.  B. 
Garden  Varieties  of  Species  (Series  I). 

2.  Pseudo-narcissiis — 

albus  — luteus — pallidus — Nelson — scoticus 
- - serratus 


5. 


sub-group :  F.  D.  C.  Godman — Nell  Barry 
— Stansfield — variformis — WoUey  Dod. 
2a.  nobilis  of  Eedoutg. 
2h.  lobularis — 

amplicorona. 
26'.  major — 

Beaconsfield  —  Backhouse's  Queen  —  Cap- 
tain Nelson — Corporal  Trim— Cleopatra — 
Chinese  Gordon  — Eliza  Turck  —  Evening 
Star—  Greenback— Gertrude  Jekyll— Glad- 
stone—Golden  Prince- Her  Majesty — Hu- 
dibras  —  Havelock — John  Nelson — J.  G. 
Baker  (volutus)  —  John  Vincent  ^  John 
Bright — Joseph  Chamberlain  —  Khedive- 
Little  Princess  —  Lady  Doneraile  —  Lord 
Mayor— Mr.  Engleheart — Mrs.  H.  J.  Elwes 
Mrs.  Gladstone — Mrs  Shirley  Hibberd— 
Mrs.  Nelson — maximus — M.  J.  Berkeley — 
Marie  Louise  —  major  luteus  —  major  su- 
perbus — Morning  Star  (stellatus) — Peri — 
propinquus  —  Prince  George  —  President 
Arthur — President  Lincoln  — spurius — spu- 
rius  coronatus — Sir  Charles  Dilke — Sir  W. 
Harcourt — St.  Brigid— Shirley  Hibberd  — 
Sharman  Crawford  —  Seraph  —  Thomas 
Moore  (Mooreanus) — Thomas  Spanswick — 
Townshend  Boscawen — Tottenham  Yellow. 
'Id  bicolor — 

Alfred  Parsons  —  Archbishop  Haynauld — 
breviflos  (bicolor  Bot.  Maij.) — Dean  Herbert 
(primulinus) — Duke  of  Edinburgh — Duchess 
of  Edinburgh — Empress — George  H.  Barr — 
grandis  (maximus) — Horsfieldi —  Harrison 
Weir— James  Walker  (albidus) —J.  B.  M. 
Camm— Jeannette — Mrs.  J.  B.  M.  Camm — 
Mrs.  Harrison  Weir — Michael  Foster  (snlphu- 
rescens) — Mrs  M.  Foster — Murrell  Dobell — 
President  Garfield — Prince  of  Wales — Pea- 
body— Sir  K.  Peel— T.  S.  Dorrien-Smith— 
William  Kobinson. 
2c.  lorifolius — 

A.  F.  Barron — anceps  —  Emperor  —  Edith 
Barber— J.  W.  H.    Barr— Lady  Dorothy- 
Mrs  W.  Goldring— Lord  Derby— P.  R.  Barr 
— rugilobus. 
'If.  moschatus — 

cernuus  pulcher — Mr.  Cowan  (Cowani)— 
Cecilia  de  Graaf— Dr.  Hogg— Duchess  of 
Connaught— Exquisite — F.  W.  Burbidge- 
G.  F.  Loder — Lady  Grosvenor — Mr.  Milner 
(Milneri)  —  Mrs.  F.  W.  Burbidge —  Mar- 
chioness of  Lome — pallidus  precox . —  Re- 
becca Syme— Sir  Stafford  Northcote— Sarah 
Tisdale— William  Goldring  (longipetalus). 
5.  inconqnirabiJis — 
concolor — 

Autocrat  (expansus)— Bella  (minor)  — 
Blucher  —  Chang  —  Edward  Hart  — 
Eclipse  (grandiflorus)  -  Hector  — 
Jenny  Lind — Provost — Sunray  (stel- 
latus) —  Sycorax — Wellington. 
Leedsi — 

C.  J.  Backhouse — Figaro  (expansus)-— 
Fairy  (marginatus  minor)  — gloriamun- 
di — Glow  (marginatus) — Mrs.  A.  F. 
Barron— Sunlight  (stellatus)  —  Titan 
(grandiflorus). 
sulphurous 

Astrasa  (aureo-tinctus) — Beauty — C.  H. 
Dee — Darling  (marginatus)— Gil  Bias 
(stellatus)— Hogarth  — John  Bull  (ex- 
pansus) —  Johnny  Sands  —  Magog 
(grandiflorus)— J.  F.  Meston- J.  T.  D 
Llewelyn — King  of  the  Netherlands — 
Longshanks — Mrs.  Meston — Nabob- 
Queen  Sophia — Queen  Mab  (marginatus 
minor') — Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
albidus — 

Annie  Baden — Adonis— Albert  Victor 
—  Bianca  (expansus)  —  Bride — Cupid 
(stellatus) — Cynosure  (albidus  Leedsi) 
— Fitzjames  —  Gog  (grandiflorus)  — 
Jane  Kolle— Lorenzo— Vesta, 
pallidus — 

Princess   Mary  of  Cambridge — Prince 
Teck—  semipartitus. 
albus — 

Consul    Crawford — Charles    Hooper 
Claribel — Dove — Dr.     Gorman — Duke 


of  Bnccleuch — Fair  Helen  (elongatus) 
— formosus— G.  F.  Wilson— Harpur- 
Crewe— H.  C.  Smith— James  Bateman 
— Marmion  (aurantius)-Montrose-Mr8. 
C.  J.  Backhouse— Mrs.  G.  F.  Wilson — 
Poiteau— Queen  Bess  (albus  magnificus) 
—  Roland  (expansus) — Rosa  Bonheur 
— Stella— Surprise — William  Bull. 

gigantens — 

James  Dickson  (Sir  Watkin). 
6,  adorns  — 

Campernelli — trilobus — inter  jectns—  regu- 

losus — minor    (psendo-joncifolius) — hemi- 

nalis. 

8.  JouquiUa — 

major  (large  Jonquil) — medins  (leeeer  Jon- 
quil)— minor  (least  Jonquil). 

9.  Taaetta — 

White  Tvith  yellow  cup  :  Bazelman  major — 
Florence  Nightingale — GeneralWyndham 
— gloriosus — Grand       Monarque — Grand 
Primo  Citronnier — Grootvoorst — Her  Ma- 
jesty— orientalis — Queen  of   the  Nether- 
lands— Sir  Walter  Scott — Staten  General. 
Yellom  rcith  yelhiv  cnp :  Apollo— Bathurst 
— Jaune    Supreme — Lord    Canning — Sir 
Isaac  Newton — Soliel  d'Or — Sulphurine. 
^^}'ite  ifith  n'hite  or  nhitish  cvp:  lacticolor 
— Louis  le  Grand — Luna — Paper  White — 
prsecox. 
12.  poeticvs — 

March  cr  April  floTveriny  varieties — 

ornatns — poetarum — radiflorus  (angns- 
tifolius)— tripodalis.  [It  is  no  unusual 
thing  for  these  to  throw  two  or  some- 
times three  flowers  on  a  scape,  but 
this  peculiarity  is  not  permanent. — 
P.  B.] 
April  or  May  llowerijig  varieties — 

poeticus  verus — recurvus — patellaris. 
Garden  Varieties  of  Hyeeids  (Series  IL). 

1.  i?)»«ft— nodding    flowers  with  straight    cup, 

nearly  as  long  as  dog-eared  floppy 
perianth,  tube  variable  in  length ;  it 
connects  the  section  Ajax  with  Queltia. 

Hume's  White — Hume's   Sulphur — Hume's 

concolor — Hume's  Giant. 

2.  BachhoHici — bold    habit  ;    flowers    horizontal, 

with  distinct  basal"  tube,  and  long  cup 
nearly  equalling  the  spreading  perianth ; 
a  connecting  link  with  Ajax. 
Cupid — Daisy — H.  J.  Elwes. 

3.  Macleai— &taidy   habit,   1-2-flowered  ;    flowers 

small,    horizontal,    with    short    tube, 
spreading  perianth,  and  cylindrical  cap. 
major  (Sabini) — Parkinsoni. 
'Sa.  Nelsoni — 1-fiowered ;  flowers  horizontal,  with 
short  tube  below  the  broad  spreading 
perianth,   the  cup    cylindrical,  rarely 
expanded  at  the  mouth, 
aurantius  —  expansus —  Margaret    Jones — 
major — minor — pulchellus. 
36'.  tridymus — near  Nelsoni,  but  with  somewhat 
more   obconical  tube,  1   to   3  usually 
2-flowered;    flowers  varying  much  in 
size  from  that  of  Macleai  upwards. 
A.  Rawson — Duke  of  Albany — Duchess  of 
Albany — Grand  Duke  of  Hesse — Innocence 
—  I'rincess  Alice — S.  A.  de  Graaf. 

4.  Zff (is J —flowers  horizontal  or  drooping  with  a 

long  slender  tube,  spreading  or  dog- 
eared pallid  perianth,  and  pale  yellow 
cup    varying    from    canary-yellow    to 
whitish,    generally    dying   off    white ; 
differing   from  incomparabilis   in  the 
paler  hue  of  its  cup. 
amabilis — Acis — Aglaia — Alexis — Albion — 
Ariadne— Arsinoe  (gloriosus  minor) — Bea- 
trice— Cites — Circe    (gloriosus) — Cybele — 
Duchess  of  Westminster — elegans — Fanny 
Mason    (Vincenti   gloriosus) — Favourite — 
Fides — Flora  McDonald — Flora  —  Gem — 
grandis — Grand   Duchess — Grand    Duke — 
Hon.   Mrs.   Barton  —  Homer  —  lanthe — lo 
(stellatus) — Juno  (galanthiflorus  major) — 
Katherine   Spurrell  —  Leda — Madge    Mat- 
thew— Mrs.  Langtry — Mignonne — Maude — 
Minnie  Hume— Maria  M.  de  Graaf — Mrs. 
Barclay— Madame  Patti— Oddity— Parity — 
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Princess  of  Wales — Palmerston — Qaeen  of 
England — superbus — Venns  (galanthiflorus 
minor). 
5.  Barri — usually  dwarf  and  slender  in  habit ; 
flowers  horizontal,  with  long  slender 
neck  or  tube,  and  spreading  segments 
twice  or  more  the  length  of  the  short 
expanded  cup.     (See  Biirbidge's  ficir- 
cissi,  t.   22,   as  illustrating  the  main 
features  of  the  group.) 
Bullion — conspicuus  —  conspicuus  minor — 
Lass    o'    Gowrie — Golden    Mary — major — 
Model, 
sulphureus — 

Amy — Herbert  von  Bismarck — Milton 
—  Prince  Bismarck, 
albidus — 

Ada  —  Beatrice  Murray — Cinderella — 
Eclipse  —  elegans  —  Gazelle — General 
Murray  —  Jewell  —  John  Stevenson — 
Lucy — Mrs.  Darwin  —  Mrs.  Murray — 
Maurice  Vilmorin  —  Miriam  Barton — 
Piccio —  Romeo — S^  Ivia — Vivian, 
albns — 

Betsy — Climax — Diana — Dirk  deGraaf 
— Exquisite — Golden  Star — Heroine- 
Jewess — Lilliput — Lady  Gray — Sensa- 
tion—Silver Star — William  Ingram. 
G.  j'oculiformis — 1 — 2-flowered  ;    flowers  nodding, 
white,  with  a  long  slender  cylindrical 
tube,  and  a  straight-sided  cap,  about 
half  as  long  as  thespreading,  twisted, 
somewhat  floppy  perianth. 
1.  gracilis — rush-leaved,     1-3-flowered;    flowers 
yellow,  horizontal,  with  long  slender 
tubes,  spreading  perianth,  and  shal- 
low cup ;  late  flowering. 
S.  Burbidgvi — habit    of    poeticus;    flowers    hori- 
zontal, mostly  white,  with  long  slen- 
der tube,  and  usually  with  a  shallow 
spreading  cup,  which  is  frequently 
stained  on  the  rim  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly with  orange-red. 
Arabella— Ariel  (albidus) — Alice  Barr — 
Agnes      Barr      (delicatus)  —   Amoret  — 
Baroness    Heath — Beatrice    Heseltine — 
Boz    (luteus)  —  Blanche  —  conspicuus — 
Cowslip  -Crown  Prince — Crown  Princess 
—Dandy  (stellatus)— Edith  Bell— Ellen 
Barr-EmpressEugSnie- elegans — Ethel 
— Golden     Gem  —  gracilis  —  Guinever — 
Johanna — John   Bain   (grandiflorus) — J. 
Golden  Read— Jenny  Deans — Joe — Little 
Dirk— Lottie    Simmons — Little   John — : 
Mary  (expansus) — May-  -Marvel — Model 
— Os.sian   -Pearl — Primrose     Star — Prin- 
cess Louise — Robin  Hood — Sulphur  Star 
— Thomas  Moore  Absolon  (grandiflorus 
expansus)  — Vanessa. 

MONSTKOSITIES. 

2.  Pieudo-narcissus — 

plenns — Telamonius  plenus— lobularis  ple- 
nus— lobularis  grandiplenus— nanus  plenus 
[said  by  Dr.  Brown,  of  Hull,  to  have  been 
raised  by  him  from  seed,  one  bulb  only,  and 
sent  by  him  to  the  Conference ;  one  bulb 
also  received  amongst  bulbs  of  nanus  from 
Lincolnshire,  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware ;  supposed 
to  be  the  only  double  Narcissus  raised  since 
the  time  of  Parkinson. — P.  B."] — cernuus 
plenus — cemuus  bicinctus  —  capax  plenus 
(eystettensis.  Queen  Anne's  Double  Sulphur 
Daffodil)  [no  person  has  yet  satisfactorily 
determined  which  is  the  single  form  of  this 
plant.— P.  B.] 

.5.  iiicomjfitrabilis — 

aorantlus  pleniis  (Butter  and  Eggs) — albus 
plenus  aurantius  (Eggs  and  Bacon,  Or»nge 
Phcenix) — albus  plenus  sulphureus  (Cod- 
lins  and  Cream.  Sulphur  Phcenix)  [the 
supposed  single  form  of  this  is  semipartitus. 
—P.  B.] 

6.  oiiorus — 

minor  plenus  (Queen  Anne's   Double  Jon- 
quil). 

8.  JoyiquiUti — 

plenus  (Doable  Jonquil).  | 


9.  TazeHa— 

romanus  (Double  Roman) — nobilissimns. 
12.  poeticus — 

plenus  (Gardenia-flowered). 

It  should  perhaps  be  explained  in  justice  to  the 
real  workers  in  this  field,  that  of  the  foregoing 
hybrids.  No.  1,  Hume's  hybrid;  No.  5,  Barr's 
hybrid  ;  and  No.  8,  Burbidge's  hybrid  ;  bear  names 
which  are  merely  complimentary,  the  individuals 
thus  complimented  having  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  raising  of  the  plants.  The  merit 
which  attaches  to  the  several  productions  belongs 
almost  wholly  to  the  late  Mr.  Leeds,  of  Manches- 
ter, and  the  late  Mr.  Backhouse,  of  Weardale,  to 
whose  efforts  we  are  indebted  for  so  large  and 
valuable  an  accession  to  the  forms  of  these  beau- 
tiful flowers.  The  exceptions  are  very  few  indeed, 
consisting  mainly  of  the  varieties  named  Ger- 
trude Jekyll  and  Dr.  Masters,  which  were  raised 
by  the  late  Rev.  J.  G.  Nelson,  and  some  three  or 
four  forms  due  to  the  labours  of  M.  Max  Leicbtlin, 
of  Baden-Baden. --T.  M. :  P.  B. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  following  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henslow's  lecture 
in  connection  with  the  plants  exhibited  at  South 
Kensington  on  the  22nd  inst.,  and  for  which  we 
had  no  room  last  week  ; — 

Mr.  Henslow  first  directed  attention  to  the  many 
kinds  of  Primula  exhibited,  including  a  most  in- 
teresting series  of  species  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Llewelyn.  He  remarked  on  the  wide  geographical 
range,  there  being  some  from  Japan,  Siberia, 
Himalayas,  Alps,  and  Great  Britain.  The  alpine 
Auricula  was  exhibited  in  its  original  wild  form 
of  small  yellow  flowers,which  showed  the  immense 
contrast  between  that  stage  and  the  innumerable 
varieties  of  the  garden  forms.  These,  however, 
are  probably  due  to  some  cross  with  the  true  P. 
Auricula  (L  ).  Our  own  P.  farinosa,  wild  in  York- 
shire, very  closely  resembled  P.  Magellanica  of 
the  extreme  end  of  South  America.  He  then 
called  attention  to  their  "  dimorphic  "  character, 
how  many,  probably  the  majority  of  species,  are 
" thrum-eyed  "  and  "  pin-eyed,'  or,  in  scientific 
terms,  have  the  stamens  and  pistil  of  difierent 
lengths,  experiments  having  shown  that  when 
pollen  is  transferred  from  stamen  to  pistil  of 
same  height,  more  and  better  seed  is  procured. 
A  similar  phenomenon  exists  in  Flax,  some 
species,  such  as  Linum  perenne,  being  dimorphic 
(but  L.  usitatissimum  is  not  so),though  under  certain 
circumstances — but  what  they  are  is  not  known — it 
may  become  self-fertilising  by  the  pistils  equalising 
the  stamens.  Normally,  such  flowers  set  little  or  no 
seed  without  insect  agency.  Mr.  Meehan,  of  Phila- 
delphia, records  an  instance  in  which  a  plant  of  L. 
perenne  14  years  old,  and  which  had  never  borne 
seed,  as  the  corresponding  sort  was  not  grown,  had 
one  branch  only  covered  with  pods.  Tnthisparticular 
instance  the  flov/ers  had  become  "  homomorphic,' 
and  thus  were  self-fertilised.  He  next  called  at- 
tention to  several  species  of  the  Ranunculus 
family,  TroUi us, Anemone,  Ranunculus, and  Adonis, 
remarking  upon  the  general  character  of  the 
family,  and  how  the  calyx  is  often  coloured  in  the 
absence  of  a  corolla,  as  in  TroUius,  Anemone,  and 
Clematis.  The  many  stamens  and  carpels  so  cha- 
racteristic of  this  family  rendered  them  particu- 
larly liable  to  become  double,  as  in  the  double 
Ranunculus  exhibited.  The  old  Batchelor's 
Buttons  was  a  double  form  of  R.  acris,  the  tall 
field  Buttercup,  but  a  double  form  was  raised 
last  year  from  R.  bulbosus  for  the  first  time.  Some 
remarkable  hybrid  Sarracenias  by  Mr.  Williams 
called  for  attention,  as  the  anatomical  structure 
of  the  interior  of  the  pitcher  of  different  species 
was  very  different — viz  ,  of  S.  flava  and  S.  pur- 
purea. The  lecturer  hoped-through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Williams  to  have  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing the  microscopical  structure.  He  next  described 
the  fertilisation  of  Orchis  Morio  and  Ophrys  from 
specimens  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ware,  and  the  peculiar 
adaptation    in    Phalsenopsis    of    shortening    the 


pedicel  of  the  pollinium  in  order  to  enable  it  to  hit 
the  stigma  accurately.  Aplantof  Grevillea  formed 
the  basis  of  remarks  upon  the  former  distribution 
of  the  order  Proteaceae,  several  members  having 
been  indigenous  in  Europe  in  the  "  Eocene  "  times, 
but  are  all  now  extinct  there,  but  characterise 
New  Holland.  How  that  wide  distribution  was  to 
be  accounted  for,  he  left  it  to  geologists  to  solve 
the  problem. 

Soientlflc  committee.  —  Mr.  Mangles 
exhibited  a  large  basketful  of  beautiful  Rho- 
dodendrons, including  the  following  remark- 
able hybrids  :  Anderson-Henry,  a  triple  hy- 
brid, raised  by  Mr.  Anderson- Henry  from  R. 
formosum  crossed  by  R.  Dalhousire,  crossed  by  R. 
Nuttalli,  and  with  very  large  white  funnel-shaped 
flowers  with  yellow  throat ;  the  foliage  is  dark 
green.  R.  Veitchi,  crossed  by  B.  Edgeworthi,  with 
large  crimped  petals  and  wide  mouth,  highly 
scented ;  it  is  called  Otto  Forster,  a  hybrid  be- 
tween R.  Thomsoni  and  R.  Fortunei,  of  crimson 
flower  and  dark  foliage;  its  stamens  have  "  conta- 
bescent,"  or  imperfect,  anthers,  not  unfrequently 
seen  in  hybrids.  Another,  called  the  Countess  of 
Haddington,  is  the  offspring  of  R.  Dalhousise, 
crossed  by  R.  ciliatum  and  Princess  Alice,  raised 
from  R.  Edgeworthi  crossed  by  R.  ciliatum.  He 
also  showed  the  following  species  ;  R.  virgatum,  a 
species  with  small  pink  axillary  flowers  inter- 
spersed amongst  the  leaves,  not  unlike  a  Weigela ; 
R.  pendulum,  a  rare  species,  described  as  an 
epiphyte  upon  Oaks,  and  remarkable  for  the 
closely  tomentose  under  surface  of  the  leaves  ;  it 
refuses  to  hybridise. 

Calceolarias. — Mr.  Henslow  reported  on  the 
monstrous  Calceolarias  brought  by  Mr.  Smee  at 
last  meeting.  They  both  consisted  of  two  flowers 
combined,  but  while  in  one  case  the  two  *'  slip- 
pers "  were  distinct,  in  the  other  the  two  adjacent 
sides  of  the  two  slippers  were  coiled  up  into  a 
spiral,  and  thrust  into  the  common  interior  of  the 
two  petals. 

Ferns  groirn  in  the  darlt. — Mr.  Henslow  showed 
several  petioles  of  fronds  (the  lamina  not  being 
developed)  grown  in  total  darkness  in  a  tempera- 
ture varying  from  60°  to  90°.  They  were  of  a  pale 
green  colour,  while  Peas  germinated  with  them 
were  void  of  chlorophyl. 

Whip  made  of  Seaiceed. — He  also  showed  a  whip 
made  by  twisted  fronds  of  a  Fucaceous  Seaweed, 
probably  a  Laminaria,  and  a  pipe  made  in  the 
Hartz  Mountains  ;  the  stem  of  a  branch  of  Pinus, 
a  head  carved  formed  the  bowl,  with  a  head  com- 
posed of  Usnea  barbata,  and  tassels  of  fruit  of 
Alder. 

Ornithogalnm  sp. — Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Bos- 
cawen  sent  a  spray  of  handsome  species  with  large 
white  scented  flowers.  It  was  referred  to  Mr. 
Baker  for  determination. 


APRIL  ROSES. 
I  SEND  you  a  few  examples  of  Roses  which  we 
have  been  catting  since  March  1.  They  consist 
of  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  Reine 
JIarie  Henriette.  Of  the  two  last  I  have  cut  over  200 
blooms  from  each  since  the  above  date,  and  could 
cut  at  the  present  time  a  hundred  or  more  perfect 
blooms  and  buds — the  latter  well  suited  for  but- 
ton-hole bouquets.  In  fact,  the  drawing-room  and 
library  here  are  in  full  beauty  with  cut  blooms, 
much  the  same  as  you  would  expect  to  find  them 
in  June  and  July.  Of  the  Cheshunt  Hybrid  we 
have  only  cut  a  few  blooms,  but  I  am  hopeful  of 
seeing  it  quite  as  prolific  as  the  Gloire  de  Dijon 
and  Marie  Henriette.  I  consider  the  last  named 
to  be  a  most  valuable  Rose.  J.  Fullegar. 

Eastbury  Manor,  Guildford. 

*»*  Exceedingly  fine  blooms  for  the  middle  of 
April,  all  the  sorts  named  being  highly  coloured 
and  handsomely  shaped.  The  old  Gloire  de  Dijon 
is  still  a  beautiful  Rose,  delicious  in  perfume, 
a  most  productive  bloomer,  and  a  robust  grower. 
A  most  remarkable  sort  is  Marie  Henriette.  It 
has  large  and  finely  formed  blooms  of  a  bright 
carmine-rose,  and  particularly  beautiful  in  the 
bud    state.     It   is,  we   consider,  one  of  the  best 
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Koses  for  early  flowering.  The  Cheshunt  Hybrid 
blooms  are  likewise  fine,  but  the  colour  is  not  so 
bright  as  that  of  Marie  Henriette. — Ed. 


ARUM  LILIES. 


The  Trumpet  Lily,  under  whatever  name  one 
may  call  it — Richardia  fethiopica,  Calla  iethio- 
pica,  or  the  Amm  Lily— is  a  most  useful  and  ac- 
commodating plant.  I  agree  with  all  "  J.  C.  C' 
says  (p.  313)  regarding  the  effect  of  noble  speci- 
mens of  it,  and  as  his  treatment  of  it  differs  some- 
what from  my  own,  I  am  induced  to  add  an  account 
of  my  mode  of  managing  it.  In  the  beginning  of 
Jane  part  of  our  stock  is  turned  out  of  the  pots 
and  divided,  laying  the  largest  and  strongest 
growths  together,  the  second  size  in  another  heap, 
and  the  smallest  by  themselves.  A  piece  of  ground 
is  selected,  if  possible,  not  too  much  exposed  to 
the  sun,  such  as  an  east  or  west  aspect  of  a  kitchen 
garden  border.  The  ground  is  then  marked  out 
for  the  strongest  30  inches  or  3  feet  plant  from 
plant.  The  holes  for  their  reception  are  then  got 
out,  and  into  each  is  placed  a  good  shovelful  of 
rotten  manure,  which  is  well  mixed  up  with 
the  soil  to  a  good  depth.  The  plants  are 
then  placed  in  position  and  the  soil  filled  in 
around  them  and  made  moderately  firm.  This 
ia  followed  up  until  the  whole  are  planted. 
After  planting  is  completed  the  whole  should 
have  stakes  placed  close  to  their  side,  to  which 
their  leaves  should  be  fastened,  for  if  allowed  to 
be  blown  about  it  would  prevent  them  from  taking 
fresh  root,  which  they  should  do  before  losing 
their  leaves,  and  when  properly  supported  they 
should  have  a  good  soaking  of  water,  so  as  to 
thoroughly  settle  the  soil  about  their  roots.  The 
dividing  system  is  not  always  practised,  but, 
from  experience  of  both  methods,  I  prefer  it  to 
planting  in  clumps.  The  latter  should  be  planted 
out  in  every  way  similar  to  the  foregoing,  except 
that  the  distance  apart  might  be  greater  ;  but  by 
all  means  do  not  forget  the  supports  to  their 
leaves,  for  although  they  will  eventually  lose 
them,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  preserved  for  as 
long  a  period  as  possible.  The  after-treatment 
consists  in  keeping  them  occasionally  supplied 
with  water,  according  to  the  dryness  of  the  sea- 
son, but  they  will  not  require  near  the  attention 
that  they  do  when  grown  in  pots  during  the  whole 
of  the  summer  months. 

About  the  beginning  of  September  the  whole 
must  be  lifted,  and  then  is  the  time  to  de- 
cide what  kind  of  plants  are  to  be  had ; 
those  planted  in  clumps  will  have  made  con- 
siderable progress,  and  if  not  large  enough  for 
your  requirements  two  or  even  three  may  be 
placed  together  in  one  pot.  The  larger  plants  that 
were  planted  ont  singly  also  make  excellent  speci- 
mens when  placed  three,  four,  or  five  in  a  large 
pot.  If  they  have  done  well,  three  of  the  largest 
single  plants  will  be  found  as  much  as  can  be  got 
into  a  12-inch  pot,  a  size  which  we  find  ample  for 
our  purpose,  as  one  can  conveniently  move  them 
about.  For  ordinary  decorative  purposes  plants 
in  pots  ranging  from  6  inches  to  10  inches  will 
probably  be  found  the  most  useful,  and  among  the 
single  specimens  numbers  will  be  found  suitable 
for  those  sizes.  If  they  have  done  well,  everyone 
of  them  will  produce  spathes.  The  pots  should 
contain  a  good  amount  of  drainage  and  a  little 
partially  decayed  manure  should  be  placed  over 
it.  The  plants  should  have  no  more  room  in  the 
pots  than  they  require,  and  when  potted  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  shady  position  out  of  doors, 
and  should  receive  a  good  watering  to  thoroughly 
settle  the  soil  about  their  roots ;  after  that  they 
should  be  kept  on  the  side  of  dryness,  but  should 
never  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  water,  and 
they  should  be  syringed  overhead  two  or  three 
times  a  day  for  a  few  days.  In  a  week  or  a  little 
more  they  will  have  taken  to  the  soil  in  the  pots, 
when  they  must  be  gradually  inured  to  light. 
Under  this  treatment  we  have  known  them  to 
scarcely  lose  a  single  leaf. 

They  should  be  housed  before  the  approach  of 
frost  in  any  light  frost-proof  stractnre  if  not  re- 
quired to  flower  before,  say,  Easter,  but  if  required 


to  flower  before  Christmas  or  thereabout  they 
must  be  treated  to  a  little  warmth  soon  after 
housing  in  the  autumn.  For  this  purpose  large 
clumps  should  not  be  chosen,  but  the  strong  single 
crowns.  As  "J.  C.  C."  justly  says,  they  are  gross- 
feeding  subjects,  and  the  best  results  are  obtained 
when  the  plants  are  liberally  supplied  with  liquid 
manure — that  is  when  they  have  got  proper  hold 
of  the  soil  or  are  at  all  pot-bound.  C.  W.  C. 


BOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Ficus  repeos  In  fruit.— I  send  you  a  fruit- 
ing branch  of  Ficus  repens,  one  of  many  which 
festoon  a  now  unheated  house  in  the  gardens  of 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Bewley,  Rockville,  Black- 
rock,  County  Dublin.  The  house  wai  formerly 
used  as  a  Palm  house,  with  numerous  Palms,  Tree 
Ferns,  &c.,  planted  out,  and  the  walls  were  clothed 
with  this  Ficus,  which,  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the 
wall  to  clamber  along  the  cross-bars,  like  Ivy, 
under  similar  circumstances,  changes  its  charac- 
ter completely.  The  stems  become  stronger  and 
the  leaves  much  larger  and  firmer  in  texture,  but 
not  much  altered  in  shape.  Two  or  three  fruits 
are  produced  on  each  branch  ;  they  resemble  some- 
what in  shape  and  size  a  small  Lemon,  but 
are  more  acutely  pointed.  The  colour  is  dull 
greyish  green,  slightly  downy,  and  crowned 
with  apparently  the  withered  calyx  teeth 
The  envelope  of  the  fruit  is  rather  leathery 
and  fibrous,  and  not  tempting  to  try  as  food, 
while  the  minute  seeds  are  borne  on  long  pedi- 
cels. It  is,  I  believe,  almost  an  unknown  occur- 
rence for  Ficus  repens  to  fruit  in  this  country,  but 
it  has  produced  fruit  for  several  years  past  at  Mr. 
Bewley's.  Although  the  greater  portion  of  the 
magnificent  collection  which  existed  some  years 
ago  at  Rockville  has  been  dispersed,  there  are  yet 
some  things  of  interest  still  remaining.  Amongst 
these  may  be  mentioned  a  yellow-berried  Aucuba, 
one  of  a  last  batch  of  seedlings  raised  soon  after 
the  introduction  of  the  male  plant,  all  of  which 
but  one  have  the  normal  red  berries.  This  plant 
bears  creamy-yellow  fruit,  and  is  a  very  distinct 
form,  but  not  nearly  so  showy  as  the  common  kind. 
The  great  fernery  retains  nearly  all  its  pristine 
beauty,  while  a  remarkably  nice  specimen  of  Den- 
drobium  densiflorum,  bearing  thirty  spikes,  may  be 
seen  here  in  a  10-inch  pot.  A  doable  yellow 
Hibiscus  is  just  coming  into  bloom. — Greenwood 
PiM,  M.A. 

*»*  An  illustration  of  Ficus  repens  in  fruit  was 
given  in  The  Gakden,  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  441.  It  was 
made  from  a  plant  which  fruited  annually  in  Mr. 
Rigden's  garden,  Eynham  Lodge,  Shepherd's 
Bush.— Ed. 

David  Jackson,  of  Mlddleton.— During 

the  last  fifty  years  there  has  been  no  better  known 
or  more  remarkable  florist  amongst  the  working 
men  of  Lancashire  than  David  Jackson.  When  Mr. 
Douglas  published  his  book  on  florist  flowers,  he 
singled  oat  David  Jackson  for  special  notice,  and 
stated  that  in  many  points  he  had  anticipated 
Charles  Darwin  in  his  knowledge  of  the  fertilisa- 
tion and  the  methods  to  be  adopted  for  improving 
plants.  In  his  hands  the  Tulip,  the  Auricula,  and 
the  Polyanthus  were  successfully  cultivated,  and 
so  exact  was  his  knowledge  and  so  sound  his  judg- 
ment, that  no  one  was  more  frequently  chosen  to 
act  as  judge  in  floral  matters.  David  Jackson  is 
respected  by  everyone  who  knows  him  as  a 
sterling,  honest,  and  upright  working  man  and  a 
first-rate  florist.  He  has  been  a  weaver  by  trade, 
his  wife  also  plying  the  shuttle  by  his  side  in  their 
hnmble  cottage.  Hand-loom  weaving  is  now 
slack  ;  trade  is  bad,  and  the  aged  couple  cannot 
further  pursue  their  calling.  Their  hardly-earned 
and  carefully-saved  store  is  nearly  exhausted,  and 
the  time  has  arrived  which  throws  a  duty  upon 
those  who  have  the  means  and  are  willing  to  help 
so  deserving  a  couple  in  their  old  age.  The  fol- 
lowing gentlemen,  viz  ,  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  Stake- 
hill,  Castleton,  near  Manchester ;  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Homer,  Lowfields,  Burton-in- Lonsdale ;  Mr. 
Richard  Gorton,  Gilda  Brook,  Eccles;  and  Mr. 
William  Brockbank,  Brockhurst,  Didsbnry   secre- 


tary), have  formed  themselves  into  a  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  small  sum,  to  ^be  ap- 
plied towards  the  support  of "  Old  David,"  and' they 
solicit  contributions  in  order  that  a  good  sum  may 
thus  be  raised  for  the  help  of  this  worthy  couple 
in  their  old  age. 

Elseagnus  long  ipes.— This  species  is  very 
floriferous,  and  though  the  blooms  are  not  showy 
individually,  they  are  produced  in  such  profusion 
as  to  render  the  plant  attractive  ;  they  are  tube- 
shaped  and  about  an  inch  in  length,  pale  cream- 
coloured,  and  very  sweet-scented — so  much  so  as 
to  be  attractive  to  bees  at  this  early  season.  It  is  a 
very  distinct  shrub,  even  when  out  of  bloom,  inas- 
much as  its  silvery  foliage  is  conspicuous,  besides 
which  in  early  autumn  its  orange-coloured  fruits 
are  very  pretty.  There  is  a  plant  of  it  now  in 
full  bloom  on  a  wall  at  Kew,  but  wall  pro- 
tection is  unnecessary,  as  in  the  open  ground  it  is 
equally  thriving. 


OBITUARY. 


We  have  to  announce  the  death  of  M.  Jean 
Verschaffelt,  which  took  place  at  Ledeberg. 
near  Ghent,  on  the  20th  alt.,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three.  M.  Verschaffelt  was  widely  known  in  con- 
nection with  his  nurseries  at  Ghent — the  largest 
even  in  that  city  of  nurseries.  He  was  a  municipal 
councillor  of  Ledeberg,  a  Chevalier  of  the  Order 
of  Leopold,  and  a  man  greatly  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

On  March  U.atCampbelltown.New  South  Wales 
of  consumption,  age  29,  Alexander  Moore, 
superintendent  of  the  State  nursery,  and  late  of 
Dublin,  Chelsea,  and  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew. 
The  deceased  was  a  most  estimable  young  man, 
and  much  respected  by  all  with  whom  he  had  been 
associated.  He  was  the  first  superintendent  of 
the  Government  or  State  nursery  established  some 
four  years  ago,  partly  as  an  experimental  garden, 
but  principally  for  providing  young  stock  of  the 
best  kinds  of  trees  for  the  purpose  of  re-afforesting 
the  country.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Charles 
Moore,  director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney, 
and  cousin  of  I\Ir.  F.  W.  Jloore,  curator  of  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden",  Glaanevin. 


Pelargoniums  (Tii^ert on).— They  seem  checked  by 
cold ;  they  will  probably  improve  when  the  weather  gets 
warmer. 

Haricot  Beans  (Scores).— These  are  the  ripe  seeds  ot 
Phaseolus  vulgaris  and  other  Kidney  Beans,  including  the 
Scarlet  Emiuer. 

White  thrushes.— In  reply  to  Mr.  Walker  Johnstone's 
eni|uiry,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  have  in  my  collection  four 
white  thrushes  quite  answering  the  description  which  he 
gives  of  his  bird.  I  had  five,  but  one  died. — John  Mar- 
shall, Belmont,  Taunton. 

Diseased  leaves  (fjf^fjiwefTi) —We  have  never  seen 
leaves  attacked  in  the  way  yours  are  before.  The  injury, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  is  not  caused  either  by  insects  or 
fungi,  but  possibly  the  pustules  may  be  the  result  of  some 
obscure  growth  of  the  latter.  Can  you  send  us  a  few  more 
for  examination  ?— G.  S.  S. 

Vegetation  has  suffered  terribly  with  us  from  the 
frost  of  last  week.  Pterocarya  caucasica,  the  leaves  of 
which  had  attained  a  considerable  size,  is  a  total  wreck  : 
even  the  tiny  leaflets  are  ciuite  black.  The  young  growth 
of  Laurus  Sassafras  was  frozen  through,  and  many  other 
tender  shrubs  have  also  sustained  damage.— E.  Bubrell, 
Claremont,  Eeher,  Sxirre;/. 

Dahlia  Yuarezi  single  or  double?— Would  you 
kindly  inf(.nm  me  if  Dahlia  Yuarezi  would  he  termed  a 
single  or  double  variety?  I  have  several  schedules  in  hand 
(idering  prizes  for  double,  Pompone,  and  single  Dahlias, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  know  if  I  should  be  right  in  exhibiting 
it  in  the  former  class.— E.  H. 

"^,*  Doulde,  certainly;  but  yon  could  not  exliibit  it  as  a 
show  variety  or  as  a  Pompone.— Ei). 

Names  of  fruits.- .E  S.— Your  Apple  is  the  new 
Kock  Pippin. 

Names  of  plants —C.  M.  0— The  Rhododendron 
sent  is  R.  triflorum,  a  rare  snd  veiy  pretty  species;  it  is 
figured  in  Hooker's  "Rhododendrons of  8ikktm  Himalaya." 

W.  Spencer.— 1,  Iris  gernianica  :  2,  Adiantum  farley- 

ense  ;3,  Maiu"andyaBarclayana;4, 1  lijUocactusfloiibundus 

(vaiiety). T,  i>.— Appears  to  be  Epidendium  frggrans. 

J.  W.  T. — 1,  Cryptomeria  japonica  :  2.  Ilex  Aquifolium 

platyphyllum. G.  C.—  l,  Fritillaria  Meleagris  and  white 

variety  ;  2,  Saxifraga  ligulata  ;  3,  Sparmannia  africana  ;  4, 

Anemone  nemorosa. J.  W.  S.— Oncidium  MarshalUanum. 

Y.  0.  (fc  Co.— SciUa  campanulata  (pale  form). 
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"  This  II  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather :  bnt 

The  art  itself  la  NATVRE."-~ShakespeaTe. 


APPLES  AS  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
Selbctino  Apple  trees  whose  flowers  are  the 
most  beautiful,  as  we  have  been  atked  to  do  (p, 
361)  by  "  W.  R.  R.,"  is  like  selectiug  the  fairest 
of  the  fair,  all  Apple  trees  being  beautiful  when 
in  bloom.  Some  have  delicate  pink  blossoms; 
others  flowers  nearly  white,  while  in  a  third  class 
the  blooms  are  bright  rosy  pink,  approaching 
crimson.  Some,  too,  have  very  much  larger 
flowers  than  others,  but  on  trained  trees,  such  as 
espaliers,  pyramids,  &c.,  the  variation  is  not  so 
marked  as  that  of  large  naturally  grown  speci- 
men?, such  as  are  plentiful  in  the  Grass  orchards 
in  Kent.  There  they  are  usually  planted  in  rows 
of  distinct  sorts,  and  therefore  anyone  can  tell 
at  a  glance  each  kind  by  its  distinct  habit,  whether 
in  flower  or  fruit,  or  even  when  leafless  in  winter. 
From  my  own  observation  I  can  recommend  the 
following  sorts  as  sure  to  satisfy  "  W.  R.  R."  or 
anyone  wishing  to  grow  Apple  trees  for  ornament. 
Plant  tall-stemmed  standards  if  amongst  shrubs 
or  on  the  lawn,  where  it  is  desirable  to  walk 
under  them,  and  then  allow  them  to  grow  at  will. 
Apple  trees  do  not  require  pruning  ;  in  good  deep 
soil  they  attain  the  proportions  of  large  forest 
trees,  and  when  in  bloom  are  a  sight  to  behold. 
There  are  very  few  gardens  in  which  fruit  is  so 
plentiful  that  any  addition  from  the  lawn  and 
pleasure  ground  trees  would  not  be  acceptable 
and  some  of  the  hardest  and  sourest  Apples  grown 
are  the  very  best  for  culinary  purposes.  In  the  Kent- 
ish orchards  the  most  beautiful  trees  belong  to  the 
common  sorts  that  are  profitable,  owing  to  the 
great  quantity  of  fruit  which  they  produce.  First 
on  the  list  is  the  Orange  GofE  Apple,  a  hard,  sour 
fruit,  yellow,  prettily  streaked  with  red ;  trees  of 
this  kind  attain  very  large  proportions,  and  the 
shoots  in  spring  are  perfect  garlands  of  flowers, 
while  in  autumn  they  yield  from  25  bushels  to  30 
bushels  of  fruit  per  tree.  This  is  one  of  the  sorts 
specially  suited  for  ornamental  purposes.  Then 
there  is  Hambledon  Deux  Ans,  or  Pyle  Russet,  a 
variety  that  grows  into  great  trees  and  bears  very 
large  blossoms ;  trees  of  this  kind  in  Kentish 
orchards  require  the  longest  ladders  to  reach  their 
tops,  and  the  fruits  are  large  and  good  keepers. 
The  Blenheim  Orange,  one  of  the  best  Apples  in 
cultivation,  makes  a  very  large  tree,  and  has  also 
large  showy  blossoms  ;  utility  and  ornament  are 
in  this  variety  combined,  and  it  is  equally  good 
for  table  and  for  culinary  purposes.  Court  Pendu 
Plat  is  another  kind  which  ought  to  be  grown  for 
the  sake  of  extending  the  flowering  season,  as  it 
comes  into  bloom  after  all  others  are  over — say 
about  the  beginning  of  June ;  therefore,  by  plant- 
ing some  of  the  early  sorts,  such  as  Keswick  and 
other  Codlins,  that  flower  and  mature  their  fruit 
early,  a  long  season  of  rosy  pink  blossoms  may  be 
secured.  *'  W.  R.  R.,"  or  anyone  else  who  may 
choose  to  give  this  Apple  a  trial  as  an  ornamental 
tree,  will  be  amply  repaid,  for  whether  in  flower 
or  fruit  it  is  worthy  of  the  best  place  that  can  be 
accorded  it.  Cider  Apple  trees  are  more  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  their  fruit  than  that  of  their 
flowers  ;  bnt  the  latter,  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of 
the  Foxley  Apple,    are  also  very  pretty.     This 


Apple  was  raised  at  Wormsley  Grange  from  a  seed 
of  the  Siberian  Crab,  fertilised  by  the  Golden 
Pippin,  and  few  situations  can  be  found  in  which 
it  will  not  succeed.  It  is  therefore  a  kind  that 
might  be  planted  freely  in  shrubberies  or  in  out- 
Ijing  portions  of  pleasure  grounds. 
Gosjjort.  James  Groom. 


POLYANTHUS  PRIMROSES. 

How  is  it  possible  to  class  a  plant  either  as  a 
Primrose  or  a  Polyanthus  when  it  is  a  hybrid  be- 
tween the  two,  and  exhibits  the  peculiar  features 
of  both  1  There  is  the  same  diSioulty  with  these 
plants  now  as  with  Violas  and  Pansies,  many  of 
the  hybrid  varieties  of  which  are  so  exactly  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  parents  as  to  defy  clas- 
sification, although  for  trade  purposes  they  are 
termed  either  the  one  or  the  other  I  think  it 
was  once  proposed  to  call  these  intermediate 
forms  bunch  Primroses — not  at  all  a  bad  name, 
and  one  which  would  fairly  well  describe  them  ; 
but  there  are  other  hybrid  forms  of  Primroses  for 
which  we  want  a  name.  There  is  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood an  old  gardener,  who  began  many  years 
ago  crossing  the  Primrose  and  Cowslip,  and  now 
he  has  a  race  of  plants,  which  betray  their  origin 
very  exactly,  for  they  have  the  large  flowers  of 
the  common  Primrose  with  the  rich  yellow  of  the 
Cowplip,  and  they  mostly  throw  up  stout,  erect 
flower-stems.  Those  who  know  Polyanthus  Golden 
Plover  may  form  some  idea  of  the  prevailing  fea- 
ture of  this  strain.  Now,  what  are  we  to  call 
these  ?  They  are  not  Primroses,  neither  are  they 
Cowslips  ;  what,  then,  are  they  ? — J.  C.  B. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the 

Primrose,  Cowslip,  Oxiip,  and  Polyanthus  are 
varieties  of  the  same  plant,  the  true  or  normar 
form  of  which  is  the  common  Primrose.  The 
German  Polyanthus  Primroses  produce  their  first 
flowers  in  a  single-stemmed  form,  but  as  the 
season  advances  a  truss  form  appears,  the  un- 
divided stem  being  at  first  short,  but  the  l9.st 
trusses  have  tall  stems  and  short  separate  foot- 
stalks like  the  florist's  Polyanthus.  Some  years 
ago  I  had  some  seed  from  Mr.  R.  Dean  of  his 
highly  coloured  hybrid  Primroses.  The  plants 
produced  were  true  Primroses,  but  a  good  number 
raised  from  seed  saved  from  these  developed  the 
same  habit  as  the  German  truss-flowered  kind, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  separate  foot- 
stalks were  never  so  short.  A  Polyanthus  form 
on  a  very  short  common  stem  is  not  at  all  unusual 
in  our  native  Primrose,  although  a  truss-flowered 
form  with  the  common  stem  tall  enough  to  be  con- 
spicuous above  the  leaves  is  rather  rare.  I  have 
looked  over  hundreds  of  plants  this  spring  in  the 
hope  of  finding  one.  A  friend  has  been  more  fortu- 
nate, and  found  a  plant  producing  truss  flowers  on 
a  tall  stem.  Curiously,  the  flowers  show  a  slight 
leaning  to  the  broader  and  overlapping  petals  of 
the  German  Polyanthus  Primrose,  but  it  is  the 
true  wild  Primrose  picked  from  the  woods. 

The  woods  here  are  full  of  Primroses,  and  in 
the  trodden  turf  at  the  edges  of  the  paths  the 
seedling  Primroses  are  diminutive  starved  things 
3  inches  high,  with  flowers  scarcely  larger  than 
Cowslips.  Amongst  these  occur  equally  diminu- 
tive Cowslips — singly  or  in  little  colonies  of  from 
two  to  six.  There  are  no  Cowslip  meadows  near, 
and  if  there  were  there  is  quite  an  eighth  of  a 
mile  of  thick  coppice  between  the  nearest  field 
and  the  paths  where  these  Cowslips  occur.  Only 
one  here  and  there  of  these  plants  have  more  than 
a  single  crown.  Is  it  not  a  fair  presumption  to 
suppose  it  possible  that  these  Cowslips  have  been 
produced  from  Primrose  seed  which,  in  the  strug- 
gle to  germinate  under  adverse  conditions,  as- 
sumed a  modified  form  more  adapted  to  these 
conditions  ?  In  the  meadows  on  the  London  clay 
every  Oak  tree  has  its  circle  of  Primroses  un- 
derneath, but  these  become  diminutive  as  shade 
and  leaf  mould  become  scarce,  and  minute  Cow- 
slips take  their  place  and  occar  sparsely  all  over 
the  meadows. 

Everyone  who  has  raised  Primroses  from  seed 
knows  how  essential  it  is  that  the  seed  shall  not 


be  allowed  to  get  drj',  and  self-sown  seedlings 
in  borders  occur  close  to  the  parent  plant,  under 
its  leaves  generally.  A  half  shady  copse  is  just 
the  place  where  Primula  seed  would  germinate 
freely,  and  yet  in  no  instance  has  a  seed  of  the 
colonies  of  Cowslips  before  mentioned  germinated 
where  it  happens  to  have  been  blown  back  into 
the  woods.  Any  which  may  have  germinated  have 
reverted  to  Primroses.  Yet  the  Cowslip  spreads 
freely  by  seed  if  conditions  are  favourable.  I 
have  seen  great  colonies  of  them  spreading  down 
the  sides  of  clay  cuttings  on  the  Great  Northern 
Railway.  A  powerful  piece  of  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  Cowslip  being  a  modified  Primrose  is  furnished 
by  a  part  of  the  woods  here.  In  a  sunny  wood- 
land path  on  the  chalk  there  are  a  few  dozens  of 
Cowslips  in  the  turf  edges,  with  here  and  there  an 
Oxlip  ;  the  woods  themselves  are  full  of  Primroses. 
On  one  bank  facing  south-west  the  wood  was  cut 
down  last  spring,  so  that  there  is  only  one  j  ear's 
growth  of  young  shoots ;  on  that  bank  there  is 
not  a  single  Primrose,  but  only  a  few  scattered  Cow- 
slips. This  spring  another  division  of  the  wood  has 
been  cut  down  in  parts  in  which  the  Primroses  are 
very  thick.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  if  thePrim- 
roses  are  replaced  by  Cowslips  there  also  next  spring. 
The  differences  between  Primrose  and  Cowslip  are 
really  very  slight.  There  is  a  difference  in  the 
shape  and  colour  of  the  leaf,  the  Cowslip  leaf  re- 
maining narrow  until  about  the  middle,  when  it 
suddenly  expands  to  nearly  its  full  width,  and 
again  narrows  towards  the  point,  while  the  Prim- 
rose leaf  widens  gradually  to  near  the  tip.  The 
Cowslip  leaf  is  bluer  and  less  deeply  indented  at 
the  veins.  The  stems  of  the  Cowslip  are  covered 
with  much  shorter  and  stiffer  hairs  than  those  oE 
the  Primrose,  and  the  calyx  is  also  much  larger 
and  wider.  In  these  characters  and  in  the  size  of 
the  corolla  the  Oxlip  is  intermediate  and  may  be 
either  a  hybrid  or  a  partial  reversion  to  the  Prim- 
rose.— J.  D.,  Salisbwi/. 


GRAPES  AND  FLOWERS  TOGETHER. 

I  HAVE  been  much  interested  in  the  communica- 
tions of  "Subscriber"  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject. If  he  has  achieved  the  results  stated,  and  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  a  large  number  of  ama- 
teurs must  feel  that  he  has  accomplished  more 
than  generally  results  from  the  labours  of  such 
cultivators.  It  is  evident  that  "  Subscriber  "  has 
brought  to  bear  on  his  garden  not  only  enthusiasm, 
but  some  amount  of  actual  experience,  and  not 
only  that,  he  seems  to  have  taken  a  common-sense 
view  of  the  situation  by  only  attempting  to  grow 
such  things  as  are  suitable  to  the  conditions  under 
which  he  is  placed.  This  is  the  rock  on  which  so 
many  find  their  hopes  shipwrecked ;  they  attempt 
too  much ;  they  think  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
grow  heat-loving  and  sun-loving  plants  in  the 
same  house  as  Vines  ;  up  to  a  certain  point  this  is 
possible,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  endurance  of 
all  plants.  "Subscriber"  says  (p.  333)  daylight 
and  sunshine  must  come  in,  and  in  the  next  line, 
air  plants  must  have  and  plenty  of  it.  Everyone 
interested  in  this  subject  should  well  consider 
these  words.  Every  practical  man  knows  that 
nearly  everything  in  the  way  of  plant  cultivation 
hinges  on  these  conditions  being  fulfilled,  but  un- 
fortunately they  are  ignored.  In  the  first  place, 
the  hothouse  builder  eschews  the  one  and  cares 
very  little  about  the  other,  provided  he  can  make 
a  handsome  house  externally,  while  the  cultivator 
plants  Vines  and  trains  them  under  the  roof  to 
shut  out  the  sunshine,  and  neglects  to  giveas  much 
fresh  air  as  the  plants  require.  That  Grapes  and 
flowers  cannot  be  satisfactorily  grown  under  such 
conditions  ought  not,  therefore,  to  surprise  any- 
one ;  yet  when  matters  are  properly  adjusted — 
when  the  builder  and  the  cultivator  work  har- 
moniously together,  "  Subscriber  '*  has  shown  that 
a  reasonable  amount  of  success  has  been  secured. 
Amateues'  houses.— To  me  it  has  often  been 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  horticultural  builder 
has  not  endeavoured  to  meet  the  wants  of  ama. 
teur  cultivators  by  building  more  suitable  houses 
for  their  use.  What  is  wanted  is  more  light 
1  diffused  through  the  body  of  the  house  by  means 
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of  high  side  or  front  lights.  A  lean-to  amateur's 
house,  according  to  my  idea,  should  have  the  front 
lights  6  feet  high,  i.e.,  above  the  ground-line  ;  there 
should  be  2  feet  of  brickwork,  and  on  that  lights 
4  feet  high.  At  the  ends  I  would  have  3  feet  of 
brickwork  and  the  remaining  space  of  glass.  In 
such  a  house  the  light  from  the  sides  and  front 
would  enable  the  cultivator  to  grow  a  number  of 
plants  in  a  successful  manner,  even  if  the  roof 
was  covered  with  Vines.  The  back  wall  of  such  a 
house  ought  not  to  be  less  than  14  feet  high.  This 
height  would  give  a  suitable  angle  to  the  roof  and 
make  the  ends  sufficiently  deep  to  let  in  a  good 
amount  of  light. 

Theee-quabtek  span-koofed  houses  have 
not  been  utilised  by  amateurs  so  much  as  their 
merits  entitle  them  them  to  be.  There  are  not 
always  high  walls  against  which  lean-to  houses 
can  be  placed,  and  it  is  not  at  all  times  convenient 
to  make  them  of  that  height,  but  by  adopting  the 
three-quarter  span  the  difficulty  is  overcome.  This 
form  of  roof,  in  conjunction  with  high  front  lights 
and  glass  ends,  is  almost  equal  to  any  other  form 
with  no  Vines  growing  under  the  roof ;  but  to  reap 
a  full  measure  of  success  from  such  a  house  the 
front  part  of  the  roof  only  should  be  devoted  to 
Vines ;  the  light  from  the  back  lights  should  be 
uninterrupted,  and  then  beneath  them  almost  any 
kind  of  plants  may  be  grown.  I  am  also  fully 
persuaded  that  the  ordinary  span-roofed  house  has 
not  been  adopted  so  often  as  it  advantageously 
might  be ;  a  house  of  this  form  14  feet  wide  will 
give  a  walk  4  feet  wide  through  its  centre,  with  a 
shelving  space  on  each  side  of  5  feet  for  plants  ; 
-  and  if  Vines  are  trained  under  the  centre  of  the 
roof  they  can  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  that 
they  need  not  shade  any  part  of  the  house  to  any 
serious  extent,  while  the  lower  part  of  the  lights 
over  the  shelves  remain  free  from  any  obstruction 
of  either  light  or  shade.  The  same  quantity  of 
Grapes  cannot,  of  course,  be  had  as  it  the  whole 
of  the  roof  space  was  devoted  to  Vines ;  but  by 
this  plan  both  Grapes  and  flowers  can  be  had 
from  the  same  house  in  reasonable  quantities. 

J.  C.  C. 


PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 


The  Italian  Poeta  Narcissus— Flowers  ct  what 
Messrs.  (_'ollins  iV  G.itiriel  call  the  true  Poet's  Narcissus 
have  i'een  sent  to  us  Ijy  them,  who  have  receivni  the  flowers 
from  Italy.  I'hey  are  much  smaller  than  the  ornatus 
variety  which  has  yielded  the  main  supply  of  the  Poet's 
Narcissus  for  some  time  past.  The  cup  of  the  flower  ia 
small  with  an  orange-yellow  rim. 

Eurybia  Gunnians.— I  send  you  specimen  of  this 
Eurybia  which  has  stood  for  the  past  ten  years  on  my 
rockery  witliout  the  slightest  protection  whatever.— T.  H. 
"Ware,  Hale  Farm  ^UTsery,  Tottenham. 

*#*  A  striking  proof  of  the  hardiness  of  this  Australian 
shrub,  inasmuch  as  the  Tottenham  soil  is  cold  and  heavy 
and  the  situation  not  the  most  sheltered.-  Ep. 

Hose  -  In  -  hose    Primrosoa.  —  About   a 

month  ago  Mr.  Dean  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  floral  committee,  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, a  Hose-in-hose  Trimrose  which  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  variety.  I  enclose  two  or  three 
blooms  of  a  seedling  of  this  year— a  true  Prim- 
rose ;  it  has  not  the  least  sign  of  becoming  a  Poly- 
anthus, as  he  said  it  would  later  on  in  the  season. 
It  has  now  been  in  bloom  six  weeks. — A. 

*,*  A  very  showy  flower,  perfectly  hose-in- 
hose,  and  of  a  bright  crimson-lake  colour. — Ed. 

Arlstolochlaglgas.— LadyTheodoraGuest 

informs  us  that  she  has  this  wonderful  plant  now 
in  flower  in  a  stove  in  her  garden  at  Inwood, 
Henstridge,  Blandford.  It  bears  no  fewer  than 
six  huge  flowers  of  strange  form  and  colour.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  of  all  tropical  flowers  yet  in- 
troduced to  cultivation,  and  whenever  seen  in- 
variably excites  astonishment.  It  first  flowered 
in  this  country  about  forty  years  ago  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick,  seeds 
of  it  having  been  sent  there  from  Guatemala  by 
Hartweg.  It  flowers,  however,  but  seldom ;  in- 
deed, the  plant  is  so  rare  as  to  exist  only  in  a  few 
gardens.  The  late  Prof.  Lindley,  who  named  and 
first  described  it,  aptly  likened  the  flower  to  an 
elephant's  ear  turned  inside  out.     Its  odour  is  dis- 


agreeable, though  not  so  bad  as  that  of  some  other 
species  of  Aristolochia. 

CamaBSla  esoulenta  alba,  or  C.  Leichtlini, 
as  it  is  also  called,  is  quite  a  distinct  plant  from 
the  Quamash,  the  common  G.  esculenta,  though 
the  two  plants  somewhat  resemble  each  other  in 
habit  of  growth.  The  flowers  of  the  alba  variety 
are  not  really  white,  but  greenish  or  creamy 
white,  but  produced  in  the  same  long,  ppicate 
manner.  Mr.  Kingsmill  sends  us  a  spike  of  it  from 
Eastcote,  Pinuer,  where  in  his  garden  he  has  a 
plant  bearing  half  a  dozen  spikes  3  feet  high. 

A  fine  Anthurium  Scherzerianum.— 

There  are  now  several  forms  of  this  brilliantly 
flowered  Aroid  in  cultivation.  Ward's  variety 
being  considered  the  finest,  but  one  which  has 
been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Clovenfords, 
Galashiels,  is,  we  consider,  quite  as  fine,  as  the 
spathes  measure  over  6  inches  in  length  by  nearly 
4  inches  in  breadth,  the  colour  being  peculiarly 
brilliant  and  the  surface  of  thespathe  very  glossy. 
What  a  wide  difference  between  such  a  spathe  as 
this  and  that  produced  on  what  is  considered  to 
be  the  typical  form,  which  does  not  measure  much 
over  an  inch  in  length ! 

Lllium  elegans  guttatum.— This  ex- 
tremely handsome  new  variety  we  saw  for  the 
second  time  in  flower  the  other  day  at  Mr.  Bull's 
nursery,  Chelsea.  The  flowers  are  in  no  way  dif- 
ferent as  regards  size  and  form  from  those  of  the 
other  numerous  forms  of  this  variable  Lily,  but 
the  colour  renders  it  very  distinct.  The  ground 
colour  is  a  rich  orange-red,  and  this  is  copiously 
and  heavily  spotted  with  black.  This  is  indeed  a 
real  addition  to  the  already  long  list  of  Lilies  of 
this  description,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  become 
a  favourite. 

Tabernsemontanas  at    Lythe   Hill.— 

There  are  just  now  some  plants  of  this  here,  5  feet 
through,  one  mass  of  bloom  and  buds.  Last  sea- 
son they  lasted  in  flower  more  or  less  for  eight 
months.  The  double-flowered  variety  is  as  great 
a  favourite  with  many  as  the  Gardenia.  Indeed, 
one-half  of  the  span-roofed  house  in  which  Gar- 
denias were  grown  is  now  devoted  to  the  Taber- 
najmontanas.  Their  blooms  are  pearly-white,  with 
a  delicate  scent,  and  they  can  be  used  in  numbers 
for  decoration  where  those  of  the  Gardenia  can 
only  tie  used  sparingly.  There  is  also  one  other 
advantage,  and  that  is  the  flowers  do  not  discolour 
so  soon  as  those  of  the  Gardenia. — H.  E. 

Ne'W  hybrid  Azaleas.— We  send  herewith 
trusses  of  two  hardy  Azaleas  of  our  own  raising — 
A.  hybrida  odorata,  raised  from  an  early  white 
Azalea  crossed  with  Rhododendron  ciliatum,  and 
A.  Avalanche,  raised  from  Azalea  sinensis  crossed 
with  a  hardy  white  Azalea.  Both  are  perfectly 
hardy,  bushy-growing,  and  free-blooming  plants, 
deliciously  scented,  and  therefore  very  desirable 
for  forcing.  They  may  be  easily  brought  into 
flower  in  mid-winter. — Isaac  Davies  and  Sons, 
Jirank  Lane  Nursery,  Ormsldrli. 

*,*  Two  charming  varieties,  both  with  pure 
white  flowers,  produced  in  dense  trusses.  A. 
hybrida  odorata  is  deliciously  scented,  and  alto- 
gether a  most  distinct  variety.  The  other  more 
nearly  resembles  some  of  the  varieties  of  the 
Ghent  Azaleas.  The  hybridity  of  the  first-named 
is  unmistakable,  bearing,  as  it  does,  the  features 
of  both  parents  so  markedly. — Ed. 

Bare  bulboua  plants —Amongst  other 
interesting  flowers  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware 
from  his  nurseries  at  Tottenham  are  the  following: 
Muscari  Maweanum,  a  new  Grape  Hyacinth  in  the 
way  of  M.  Szovitzianum,  but  denser  and  of  a 
bright  turquoise-blue ;  its  foliage  is  stiff  and  grows 
erect.  It  is  also  later  than  the  rest.  Fritillaria 
reourva,  the  small  red  Fritillary  from  California, 
seems  to  thrive  well  at  Tottenham  ;  and  another 
Fritillary,  a  new  one  named  oranensis,  has  bold, 
cup  like,  drooping  flowers  of  a  curious  mixture  of 
colours — yellow,  green,  and  vinous  purple.  There 
are  also  three  little  Cyclobothras  ~C.  Benthami,  of 
a  bright  citron-yellow  ;  C.  ccerulea  Maweana,  with 
white  flowers  stained  with  purple  at  the  base  ;  and 
C.  elegans,  likewise  ^n  extremely  pretty  plant. 


Oamassia  esculenta.— The  flower-spike 
herewith  sent  is  one  of  an  early  blooming  Oamas- 
sia. It  is  a  very  ornamental  plant,  and  the  flowers 
expand  gradually  up  the  spike.  Tulipa  Greigi  is 
also  blooming  well,  and  Dodecatheon  Jaffrayi. — 
H.  Stuabt  Woetley  (Colonel). 

*,*  A  fine  spike  of  the  Quamash,  as  the  Camassia 
is  called.  It  is  seemingly  an  early  flowering  form, 
as  the  spike  sent  has  evidently  been  in  flower  for 
some  time.  We  wish  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley 
would  tell  us  how  to  grow  Tulipa  Greigi  success- 
fully, that  is  how  to  keep  it  in  a  good  flowering 
condition  year  after  year.  The  Dodecatheon  (Ame- 
rican Cowslip)  is  one  of  the  finest.— Ed. 

Camellia  G.  M.  Hovey.— I  enclose  a  bloom 
of  this  Camellia.  I  find  that  not  only  this,  but  also 
Mr.  Hovey's  other  American  Camellias  maintain 
the  high  character  which  they  received  when  first 
introduced,  and  when  better  established  they  will 
produce  even  larger  blooms.  Mrs.  Anne  Marie 
Hovey  was  described  as  apt  to  sport,  and  so  they 
all  are  more  or  less.  I  have  had  C.  H.  Hovey 
blotched  and  lined  with  grey,  but  this  sportive 
character  only  increases  their  value  for  purposes 
of  decoration.  I  find  also  that  they  are  a  little 
later  in  coming  into  bloom  than  my  established 
plants— a  great  advantage. — A.  Evans,  Liithe 
Bill. 

*,*  A  large  and  very  fine  bloom.— Ed. 


Habitat  of  Narcissus  cernuus  (p.  362). 
—Mr.  Barr  and  also  Mr.  WoUey  Dod  both  inform 
me  that  N.  cernuus,  commonly  known  as  the  white 
Daffodil,  was  found  last  season  high  upon  the  Span- 
ish side  of  the  Pyrenees.  This,  then,  proves  for  us 
that  both  Parkinson  and  Redoute  were  right  in 
calling  this  a  Spanish  or  Pyrenean  Daffodil.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  I  know  the  actual  re-discoverer 
of  this  plant,  and  have  received  fresh  flowers,  but 
am  not  at  liberty  to  use  his  name  at  present. — 
F.  W.  B. 

Clematis  montana  — This,  in  my  opinion, 

is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  all  open-air  Cle- 
matises ;  its  blooms  are  puny  compared  with  those 
of  many  others,  and  the  colour  not  strikingly  at- 
tractive, but  then  it  blooms  in  April  and  May, 
when  showy  flowers  are  not  so  numerous  as  later 
in  the  season,  and  many  who  would  pass  gayer 
kinds  without  remark  in  July  or  August  stop  at 
montana  and  exclaim,  "  How  sweetly  pretty  1  " 
It  is  a  plant,  too,  that  will  grow  anywhere — 
scramble  over  walls  and  trees,  and  produce  a  pro- 
fusion of  clusters  of  lovely  pinkish  white  flowers. 
J.  MuiE. 

Yelio'W  Crcwn  Imperials.— My  experi- 
ence with  the  yellow  variety  of  the  Crown  Imperial 
has  been  precisely  similar  to  that  of  "J.  C.  C."  I 
have  had  it  for  a  dozen  years  or  more,  and  it  has 
never  once  done  anything  with  me.  I  thought 
that  from  some  perversity  of  its  nature  the  climate 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  did  not  agree  with  it.  A 
short  time  ago,  however,  I  was  paying  a  visit  to  a 
gentleman  who  lives  within  a  stone's  throw  of  my 
house,  and  who  has  lately  come  from  Huntingdon- 
shire, and  I  saw  this  yellow  Crown  Imperial  grow- 
ing to  perfection  in  his  garden.  It  was  then  in 
full  blossom.  He  told  me  that  he  had  brought  the 
bulbs  with  him  from  Huntingdonshire,  and  he 
never  had  any  difficulty  with  them  at  all.  What 
can  account  for  such  a  strange  caprice  as  this  ?-- 
H.  EwBANK,  St.  John's,  liyde. 

Gum  Cistuses.- My  son,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  naturalist's  tour  in  Portugal  and 
Algarve,  having  had  the  advantage  of  being  at- 
tached to  a  Cambridge  authority,  was  greatly 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  Cistuses,  especially 
in  the  south — Gum  Cistus  (C.  ladaniferus)  and  a 
pure  white  form  of  this,  almost  more  beautiful 
than  the  type,  C.  crispus  and  others  having  smaller 
flowers.  I  shall  be  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers 
can  inform  me  where  there  is  a  good  collection 
of  Cistuses  in  this  country,  either  trade  or  ama- 
teur, as  I  am  desirous  of  knowing  what  species 
and  varieties  are  now  in  cultivation. — GEORGE  F 
Wilson,  Heatherbank,  \Veybridge  Heath. 
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THE  DAFFODIL  CONFERENCE. 

Mb.  Elwes  (p.  315)  has  not  met  Mr.  Engleheart's 
argamect   against   renaming  the  Daffodils  in  a 
Tery  effective  way ;   indeed,  the  main  and  very 
tangible  objections  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Engle- 
heart  are  ignored  by  Mr.  Elwes  altogether.  Some  of 
us,  while  agreeing  with  the  principle  of  renaming 
which  Mr.  Elwes  brought  forward  at  the  confer- 
ence on  April  1.  are  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
results  will  be  either  so  convenient  or  so  practical 
as  the  nomenclature  already  in  nse.     Of  course,  if 
the  good  to  be  obtained  by  a  new  nomenclature  is 
likely  to  be  a  lasting  one,  we  must  adopt  it  even 
at  the  expense  of  a  little  inconvenience  at  first. 
But  we  must  start  carefully,  seeing  that  the  prin- 
ciple now  brought  into  use  will  not  be  simply  con- 
fined to  Narcissi,  but  must  perforce  be  extended 
to  all  other  genera,  to  all  hybrids  and  varieties 
whatever  of  known  origin.  This  means  a  greatdeal, 
perhaps  more  than  Mr.  Elwes  himself  anticipated 
when  he  brought  forward  the  resolution  on  what  a 
cynical  friend  of  mine  called  such  "  an  auspicious 
date"  (April  1)      This  is  why  I  and  others  wish 
to  start  cautiously  in  this  matter,  seeing  that  the 
potentialities  of  the  proposed  change  loom  up  so 
largely  in  the  misty  horizon  of  popular  nomencla- 
ture.    My  own  opinion  is  that  all  real  objections, 
such  as  those  Mr.  Engleheart  has  so  ably  brought 
forward  (p.  289),  must  be  fully  considered  and 
answered.     To  ignore  them  is  simply  skating  over 
very  thin  ice  indeed,  for,  after  all,  "you  may  take 
a  horse  to  the  water,  but  you  cannot  make  him 
drink  ;"  and  so  even  if  a  new  system  of  nomencla- 
ture is  prepared,  itdoesnot  follow  that  it  will  be  fol- 
lowed unanimously,  in  which  case  eventually  mat- 
ters would  become  more  confused  than  ever.  Much 
of  the  contusion  now  existent  arose  from  the  use 
of    a    mixed  nomenclature— Parkinson,    Gerard, 
Haworth,  Herbert,  and  many  others.    The  insinua- 
tions against  Mr.  Barrcan  do  him  no  barm  what- 
ever.    AH  Narcissus  lovers  and  growers   owe    to 
Mr.  Barr  thanks  rather  than  blame,  since,  apart 
from   trade  questions  altogether,  no  other  man, 
gardener  or  botanist,  has  given  the  garden  forms 
more  thought  or  study.     As  to  varieties  being  too 
much  alike,  is  not  thesametrueof  Roses,  Auriculas, 
Azaleas,  Tulip?,  Pansies,  and  half  a  hundred  other 
groups  of  popular  garden  flowers  ?    Why  is  all  the 
intelligence  to  be   upon  the  side   of  the  trade 
grower  ?  or,  to  put  the  case  in  another  way,  why 
should  not  the  amateur  grower  and  purchaser  use 
his  own  eyes  and  study  the  flowers  he  wishes  to 
purchase  ?  IE  a  man  tries  to  purchase  diamonds  or 
pictures,  he  either  studies  them  himself  or  employs 
an  expert  agent  in  the  matter,  but  if  he  in  his 
ignorance  will  dabble  in  gardening,  it  is,  forsooth, 
the  nurseryman  that  is  blamed.     If  people  would 
but  give  a  little  thought  and  study  to  the  flowers 
they  cultivate,  we  should  hear  far  less  of  the  parrot 
cry,  "  too  much  alike."  now  so  common.    Only  a 
few  weeks  ago  a  gentleman,  who  lives  near  Man- 
chester, wrote  asking  me  to  protest  against   the 
nurserymen  selling  the  Empress  Daffodil,  which, 
as  my  correspondent  thought,  was  nothing  more 
than  the  Lancashire  or  Horsfield'a  Daffodil    There 
are  even  yet  many  who  persist  in  saying  that  there 
is  but  little  if  any  difference  between  these  two 
kinds,  but  this   fact    of  course  proves   nothing. 
There  are  some  people  who  cannot  tell  a  German 
lithograph  from  a  steel  engraving,  a  Corot  from  an 
oleograph,  or  a  carefully  cut  rock  crystal  from  a 
diamond.     It  is  so  with  many  who  grow  Narcissi. 
I  should  never  think  of  saying  so  much  as  this  if 
Tulips  or  Lilies  were  in  question.  On  these  genera 
I  should  sit  a  willing  listener  at  Mr.  Elwes'  feet, 
but  if  he  had  really  given  thought  and  study  to 
the  newer  kinds  of  Narcissi  he  could  not  have  said 
or  even  hinted  that  those  sent  out  by  Mr.  Barr  are 
*'  too  much  alike." 

It  is  quite  a  pleasure  to  some  of  ns  to  see  Mr. 
Elwes  pose  as  a  champion  of  English  or  popular 
nomenclature,  and  to  hear  that  "  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  written  to  the  contrary,  gome 
people  seem  to  have  a  strong  dislike  to  Latin 
names  even  for  natural  plants. '  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever   that   both  Latin   (first)  and   English 


(afterwards)  names  have  their  own  proper  and 
fit  uses,  each  helping  and  assisting  the  other  when 
rightly  used.  I  still  reiterate  the  fact  that  the 
temperate  and  logical  argument  brought  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Engleheart  must  bemetand  answered 
by  Mr.  Elwes,  although  personally  I  am  in  this 
case  in  favour  of  popular  names  for  all  popular 
garden  flowers.  F.  W.  Burbidge. 


THE  BROOM-RAPES. 
All  the  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Oroban- 
chaoea;    are    characterised    by   their    parasitical 


The  Red  Brooiii-rape  (Orobanche  rubra)  parasitic 
en  Wild  Thijme. 


habit  and  the  absence  of  other  than  mere  scale- 
like leaves.  Perhaps  the  prevailing  colours  are 
various  shades  of  brown,  but  even  among  the 
British  species  yellow,  red,  and  purplish  blue 
are  represented.  Some  of  the  exotic  members  of 
the  family  far  surpass  our  native  ones   both  in 


general  aspect  to  secure  for  themselves  a  place  in 
the  gardens  of  the  curious.  It  is,  however,  by  no 
means  easy  to  cultivate  the  majority  of  the  species ; 
perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  secure  fresh  seed,  and 
sow  it  together  with  seeds  of  the  host  plant  in 
the  open  border.  With  O.  minor,  which  grows 
principally  on  various  kinds  of  Clovers,  euch  a 
course  of  proceeding  is  nearly  certain  to  be  suc- 
cessful; when  the  stem  of  the  parasite  appears 
above  ground,  it  and  the  Clover  on  which  it  is 
growing  may  be  carefully  placed  in  a  pot  and 
removed  wherever  desirable.  I  have  cultivated 
this  and  some  other  species  as  window  plants, 
and  very  strange  and  interesting  objects  they  are. 
In  the  rockery  at  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden 
O.  rubra,  a  year  or  two  ago,  seemed  perfectly  at 
home  on  our  native  species  of  Thyme,  the  red  stem 
and  flowers  being  rendered  still  more  conspicuous 
by  the  carpet  of  deep  green  formed  by  the  plants 
on  which  it  was  parasitic.  0.  cccrulea  principally 
affects  the  Yarrow  (Achillea  Millefolium),  and  O. 
Hedera;  the  Ivy.  Many  kinds— for  instance,  the 
Clove-scented  O.  caryophyllacea  from  South  Kent 
-grow  freely  on  plants  belonging  to  widely  dif- 
ferent natural  orders.  The  last-named  species  was 
noticed  by  me  a  year  or  two  ago  on  Galiums, 
Rubia,  various  Composites,  &c.  Paintings  of  some 
of  the  large,  highly-coloured  foreign  members  of 
the  Broom-rape  family  may  be  seen  in  the  "  North  " 
gallery  at  Kew.  G. 


size    and    beauty,  but  some  of  these  latter  are  __„ , 

bright  enough  in  colour  and  strange  enough  in  I  lessly  or  wilfully,  contribute  to  it  by  purchalkig 


EXTERMINATING  BRITISH  PLANTS. 
The  very  interesting  article  on  Welsh  Ferns,  by 
Mr.  A.  D.  Webster,  in  The  Gaeden  of  April  26,  ' 
arouses  many  delightful,  if  somewhat  melan- 
choly, recollections  of  my  annual  rambles  in  North 
Wales— delightful,  because  they  recall  many  of  my 
happiest  days  ;  melancholy,  because  I  cannot  but 
reflect  upon  the  ruthless  process  of  extinction  at 
the  hands  of  the  tourist,  the  botanical  guide,  and 
the  professional  plant  gatherer,  by  which,  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  rarest  of  our  British 
plants,  and  especially  of  our  British  Ferns,  have 
been  almost  exterminated.  My  companion  in 
those  days  was  vol.  i.  of  Hooker's  "  British  Flora," 
and  on  the  margin  of  its  pages  I  find  such  notes 
as  these  :  "  Grammitis  Ceterach— abundant  on  an 
old  wall  near  Llanrwst,  walls  near  Pentre  Voelas ; 
Polypodium  Dryopteris— abundant  near  water- 
falls   in    North    Wales  ;     P.     calcareum— near 

Tremadoc    and    elsewhere  ;     Woodsia   ilvensis 

Cwin-y-llyn,  Cwm  Glas,  Clogwyn- y- Garnedd  ; 
Aspidium  Lonchitis— Cwm  Glas,  Clogwyn-y-Gar- 
nedd,  and  elsewhere  ;  Asplenium  septentrionale — 
rocks  near  Bettws,"  and  so  forth.  Revisiting 
these  same  spots  two  or  three  years  ago,  I  found 
several  of  these  habitats  absolutely  stripped  of 
their  treasures,  and  even  the  Oak  Fern,  formerly 
so  common,  had  almost  disappeared.  1  find,  too, 
that  the  same  ruthless  course  of  vandalism  ia 
rapidly  extending  to  even  our  commoner  Ferns 
and  most  lovely  wild  flowers,  till  one  cannot  help 
fearing  that,  before  many  years  are  past,  our  lanes, 
and  even  our  woodlands  and  bogs,  will  be  denuded 
of  their  chief  ornaments.  I  see,  for  instance,  that 
for  a  sovereign  I  can  strip  the  banks  and  rocks  of 
Devon.-hire  of  more  than  thirteen  dozen  of  their 
•smaller  or  of  ten  d.  zen  of  their  larger  Ferns ; 
while  for  the  same  sum  I  can  attack  the  beautiful 
\  alley  of  the  Wye,  and  despoil  it  of  nearly  twenty- 
five  dozen  of  those  exqni?ite  Ferns  which  consti- 
tute one  of  its  chief  charms.  And,  again,  if  I 
choose  to  turn  my  predatory  instincts  to  Cheshire, 
I  can  rob  its  woods  and  waysides  of  over  eighty- 
three  dozen  of  Primroses  for  an  amount,  varying, 
I  suppose,  according  to  their  size,  from  five  to 
fifteen  shillings ;  its  fields  of  eight  dozen  Orchis 
mascula  for  the  lesser  sum  ;  or  of  Orchis  maculata 
or  of  Saxifraga  granulata  for  half  the  money ;  or, 
finally,  its  boggy  moorlands  of  that  true  gem 
among  our  native  flowers,  the  Bog  Asphodel,  at 
the  rate  of  a  dozen  for  t«o  shillings.  If,  as  I  sup- 
pose, the  lords  of  the  manor  or  other  landowners 
in  these  several  counties  are  indifferent  to  this 
spoliation  or  unable  to  prevent  it,  there  seems  to 
be  no  possible  means  of  stopping  or  limiting  it 
other  than  that  of  rousing  those  who,  thought- 
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the  cheap  results  of  these  robberies  to  a  sense  of 
the  vaadalism  of  such  acts  by  an  agitation  on  the 
subject  through  the  press.  A  stop  being  put  to 
such  practices  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  hailed  with 
gratitude  by  thousands  of  other  lovers  of  Nature 
as  well  as  by  myself.  A.  W.  Wills. 

Claregatey  Wylde  Greent  Erdififfton, 
Birmingham. 


PANSIES  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 
Amongst  flowers  that  bloomed  out  of  season 
during  the  past  winter,  few  were  more  beautif  al 
or  interesting  than  the  Pansy.  The  old  plants 
were  left  in  the  beds  were  they  flowered  during  the 
summer  and  autumn,  and  during  the  winter  they 
continued  to  grow  and  produce  flowers.  Indeed, 
the  continuous  blooming  character  of  the  Pansy  is 
much  in  its  favour.  Seedling  Pan&ies  are  hardy 
enough,  and  beds  of  them  planted  out  in  the 
autumn  seldom  fail  to  do  well ;  but  when  we  come 
to  deal  with  propagated  plants  of  the  best-named 
varieties,  we  find  that  they  do  not  always  come 
safely  through  uncertain  winters.  The  largest 
proportion  of  them  form  good  sturdy  plants  and 
stand  fairly  well ;  others  are  of  weak,  straggling 
growth,  and  these  often  succumb.  What  we  want 
to  do  is  to  get  them  established  before  winter  seta 
in  with  undue  severity.  To  this  end  the  plants 
should  be  planted  out  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Pinks — that  is,  early  in  October.  In  six  weeks 
or  so  they  will  be  firmly  established,  and 
are  not  likely  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  ground, 
even  with  sharp  frosts.  Early  autumn  planting 
gives  us  large  plants  which  flower  early  the  fol- 
lowing season.  During  April  and  May  the  flowers 
are  most  esteemed.  They  are  usually  of  better 
quality  in  May  and  June  out  of  doors  than  they 
are  in  any  other  month.  The  temptation  to  leave 
the  same  plants  in  the  beds  to  bloom  again  during 
next  season  is  very  great,  but  they  will  not  pro- 
duce nearly  such  good  blooms  the  second  season, 
even  if  the  beds  arc,  as  they  ought  to  be,  well 
dressed  with  rich  manure.  The  plants  speedily 
exhaust  the  ground  in  their  immediate  vicinity  ; 
they  form  quite  a  mat  of  fibrous  roots,  which  not 
only  spread  out  near  the  surface,  bat  descend  to 
a  considerable  depth  in  the  ground.  They  are 
much  benefited  by  the  soil  being  well  enriched 
to  a  depth  of  about  18  inches  with  good  rotten 
cow  manure;  and  in  heavy  soils  a  plentiful  dress- 
ing of  leaf  mould  should  be  laid  on  the  surface, 
and  be  dug  into  the  ground.  In  addition  to  the 
manure,  river  sand  is  also  an  excellent  substance 
to  use  in  equal  proportion  with  the  leaf  mould.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  grand  and  interesting  display  of 
Pansies  with  little  trouble  seedlings  are  the  best, 
and  they  also  bloom  most  continuously.  Sow  the 
seeds  in  June,  and  place  out  the  young  plants  in 
rich  deep  ground  in  September.  They  stiould  stand 
a  foot  from  each  other. 

Cuttings  should  be  put  in  about  the  end  of  July. 
The  best  are  the  small  offsets  which  branch  out 
from  the  base  of  the  plants.  These  can  usually 
be  pulled  out  with  a  small  portion  of  roots  at- 
tached, and  if  they  are  dibbled  out  2  inches  or  3 
inches  apart  in  a  shady  part  of  the  garden,  they 
will  do  as  well  there  as  coddled  up  under  glass. 
In  hot  seasons  the  plants  are  usually  infested  with 
a  small  reddish  insect  of  the  aphis  tribe.  This 
can  easily  be  destroyed  by  dipping  the  cuttings  in 
rather  strong  soft  soapy  water;  they  should  be 
laid  aside  for  half-an-hour  or  so,  and  then  be 
washed  in  clean  rain  water.  The  largest  propor- 
tion of  the  plants  may  be  put  out  in  the  open 
ground,  but  if  there  is  a  cold  frame  to  spare,  it  Is 
beat  to  pot  up  a  single  plant  of  each  variety  and 
make  sure  of  saving  it  under  glass  ;  in  fact,  inde- 
pendent of  this,  it  may  be  as  well  to  flower  a  col- 
lection in  frame?.  If  the  plants  are  of  large  size 
in  the  autumn,  they  may,  if  weather  permit-",  be 
potted  in  6-inch  pots  by  Christmas,  which  is  as  good 
a  time  as  any  other  for  this  purpose,  and  fi-inch 
pots  are  the  best  to  flower  the  plants  in.  It  is  easy 
enoughtodestroy  any  aphis  by  fumigating  when  the 
plants  are  under  glass  :  another  thing  they  must 
have  plenty  of  fresh  air.  In  the  first  place  the 
plants  should  be  raised  up  on  a  trellis-work  near 
the  glass,  and  whenever  the  weather  is  fine*  it  is 


best  to  remove  the  lights.  A  gentle  shower  will 
do  no  harm,  but  they  should  be  protected  from 
heavy  rains,  and  also  from  frosts.  As  the  plants 
increase  in  growth,  the  stems  ought  to  be  pegged 
close  down  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  until  the 
whole  of  it  is  covered  with  stems  and  foliage,  closely 
hugging  the  pots.  Some  ten  years  ago  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  offered  prizes  for  Pansies  in 
pots,  which  did  not  bring  out  a  very  large  compe- 
tition, although  Mr.  James,  who  was  then  gar- 
dener at  Isleworth,  exhibited  some  fine  pots  of 
them.  In  some  country  districts,  where  atten- 
tion is  given  to  their  culture,  and  gardeners 
or  amateurs  vie  with  each  other  to  produce 
the  best  productions,  the  results  are  highly 
satisfactory.  The  varieties  are  so  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  so  fanciful,  that  selection  is  all  a 
matter  of  taste.  Some  people  like  self-coloured 
varieties ;  others  admire  the  white  and  yellow 
beltings  of  the  show  section  ;  but  the  best  effect 
in  the  garden  is  produced  by  the  fancy  or  Belgian 
kinds.  J.  D. 

NEW  AURICULAS. 

While  the  late  Auricula  exhibition  is  still  fresh 
in  our  memories  it  may  be  desirable  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  the  new  varieties  exhibited,  in 
order  to  show  what  progress,  if  any,  has  been 
made  during  the  current  year.  The  raisers  of 
seedlings  are  numerous,  and  many  good  varieties 
have  been  obtained  in  the  south  and  many  more 
in  the  north. 

TiiE  GREEN-EDGED  CLASS  of  Auriculas  has 
always  been  and  is  still  a  weak  one,  but  some 
good  flowers  are  now  coming  to  the  front.  The 
best  was  a  seedling  of  Mr.  Simonite's,  raised  at 
Sheflfield  and  exhibited  in  Mr.  Horner's  collection. 
It  was  named,  in  honour  of  the  exhibitor.  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner.  I  exhibited  the  same  variety  at  the 
Regent's  Park  exhibition  on  the  2Gth  of  March, 
and  the  same  plant  was  in  flower  at  the  Auricula 
show  on  the  22nd  of  April.  It  has  a  perfect 
green  edge  quite  free  from  spot,  black  ground 
colour,  but  a  slightly  angular  paste,  which  pre- 
vented its  taking  a  first-class  certificate,  although 
it  gained  the  first  prize  in  its  class.  Kestrel, 
raised  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Horner,  is  a  promising 
flower  with  a  really  good  green  edge ;  the  black 
ground  colour  is  rather  irregular,  and  the  paste  is 
white  and  dense,  but  the  tube  is  not  so  rich  in 
colour  as  in  Mr.  Simonite's  variety.  Monarch 
(Horner)  still  maintains  its  first  promise  of  good 
all-round  quality,  and  was  shown  in  two  classes. 
A  few  others  was  exhibited,  but  they  can  stand 
over  until  shown  in  better  condition. 

The  grey-edged  class  was  represented  by  a 
considerable  number  of  really  good  flowers.  The 
standard,  a  high  one,  is  represented  by  George 
Lightbody  (Headley).  We  may  not  be  able  to 
raise  many  seedlings  to  surpass  this,  but  there 
are  some  distinct  from  it,  and,  in  their  way, 
first-class  varieties.  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  was 
again  successful  in  gaining  the  first  prize  in  this 
class  with  Merlin  (Simonite)  ;  it  is  a  flower  in  the 
way  of  Mr.  Horner  s  Ajax,  but  an  improvement  on 
it.  The  edge  is  greenish  grey,  ground  black, 
paste  good,  and  tube  pale.  Marmion,  exhibited 
by  myself,  gained  the  second  prize ;  it  is  a  well 
formed  flower  and  very  constant ;  the  tube  and 
paste  are  both  good,  but  it  lacks  sufficient  breadth 
of  ground-colour.  Silvia  was  well  shown.  This 
promises  to  be  a  very  constant  flower.  I  have  a 
dozen  plants  of  it  now  in  bloom,  and  all  of  them 
are  exactly  alike.  Mabel  promised  well,  but  the 
cold  weather  caused  the  pips  to  cup  a  little.  Mrs. 
Moore  bids  fair  to  be  a  distinct  and  substantial 
grey  edge.  It  is  free  in  growth,  and  has  obtained 
three  first-class  certificates  from  different  societies. 
It  is  a  robust,  free-growing  plant,  but  our  best 
blooms  were  past  before  the  show  took  place.  I 
also  exhibited  a  good  plant  in  the  class  for  six  of 
Mr.  Horner's  Ajax;  it  was  a  trifle  rough  on  the 
edge,  and  with  rather  too  much  ground  colour — a 
fault  which  may  not  be  apparent  in  a  more  fa- 
vourable season. 

The  white-edged  class  has  now  four  re- 
cognised sterling  varieties,  viz.,  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  Smiling  Beauty  (Heap),  a  kind  not  to 


be  confounded,  as  some  do,  with  Beauty  (Trail)  ; 
John  Simonite  (Walker),  Acme  (Reid),  and  Con- 
servative (Douglas).  The  last  named  is  now  being 
sent  out  in  sufficient  quantity  to  test  its  qualities 
in  different  districts.  Mr.  Horner  adds  to  these 
Magpie,  which  obtained  a  first  prize.  It  is  a  sym- 
metrical flower  with  a  good  yellow  tube,  pure  white 
paste,  black  ground,  and  good,  white  edge ;  the 
different  parts  of  this  flower  are  arranged  in  fair 
proportion.  Miranda  is  not  so  promising,  but  it 
gained  the  second  prize  in  this  class,  and  in  a  more 
favourable  season  it  may  be  a  first-class  flower ; 
at  present  it  is  rather  irregular  in  outline. 

The  self-edged  class  was  well  represented 
with  new  varieties.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Horner 
introduced  to  it  Heroine  and  Ringdove,  two  ex- 
cellent varieties ;  he  has  now  had  quite  a  flight 
of  violet  selfs,  a  section  that  required  im- 
provement fully  as  much  as  the  dark  or  maroon 
type.  Until  Mr.  Simonite  raised  Mrs.  Douglas 
there  was  no  flower  so  good  as  Charles  J.  Perry 
(Turner).  These  are  both  good.  Metropolitan 
(Spalding),  an  old  flower  often  rough ;  Meteor 
Flag  (Lightbody),  and  the  neat, but  pale  Formosa 
of  Smith  must  all  be  put  aside  when  the  new  ones 
come  into  circulation.  Sapphire  (Horner)  has 
already  been  exhibited ;  it  is  a  flower  which 
everyone  must  like,  its  pale  violet-blue  colour 
being  quite  distinct.  Mrs.  Horner  (Horner),  a 
violet  self,  has  better  formed  pips  than  those  of 
any  of  the  old  varieties  ;  it  gained  the  first  prize 
in  its  class,  and  received  the  award  of  a  first-class 
certificate.  Enchantress  was  awarded  the  second 
prize  in  this  class.  It  is  pale  violet,  and  lacks 
density  of  paste.  It  would  also  be  improved  by 
having  a  brighter  coloured  tube.  Heroine  was 
again  well  shown  by  Mr.  Horner,  and  Dake  of 
Albany,  one  of  the  darkest  flowers  yet  raised,  was 
exhibited  in  my  own  collection. 

Crimson-edged  selfs  were  not  represented 
by  any  new  varieties.  Marquis  of  Lome  was  there, 
but  it  has  had  its  day,  and  is  out  of  place 
in  a  collection  of  twelve,  although  it  gives 
variety  to  a  group  of  fifty.  A  good  crimson-edged 
variety  is  much  wanted.  When  I  visited  Mr. 
Campbell  at  Falkirk  some  years  ago,  he  was 
trying  to  raise  a  crimson  self  with  green  foliage. 
Lord  Lome  and  Duke  of  Argyle  have  both  mealed 
foliage,  but  he  has  evidently  not  been  successful ; 
he  selected  a  green-edged  variety  as  seed-bearer, 
not  having  a  self  that  suited  his  purpose.  Mrs. 
Sturrock  ought  to  be  used  either  as  a  pollen  or 
seed-bearer  ;  old  as  it  is,  it  has  more  refinement  in 
it  than  the  Marquis  of  Lome.  Another  flower. 
Lord  Clyde,  raised  by  Mr.  Lightbody,  is  distinct 
in  colour,  being  reddish  maroon,  but  it  is  coarse, 
and  should  be  improved  by  crossing  it  with  some- 
thing else.  I  saw  a  plant  in  flower  of  an  improved 
form  of  it  named  William  Lightbody :  it  was,  I 
think,  in  the  old  garden  at  Kirkby  Malzeard.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  obtain  a  plant  of  it,  and 
Mr.  Horner  has  never  exhibited  it.  There  is  now 
much  greater  variety  in  colour  than  hitherto,  and 
since  the  southern  exhibitions  have  been  held  the 
violet  selfs  and  violet  ground  edged  flowers  have 
become  generally  appreciated.         J.  DOUGLAS. 


Planting  Qladloli.— My  experience  of  these 
quite  coincides  with  that  of  "J.  C.  C."(p.  337), 
and  I  am  convinced  that  many  get  their  plants 
seriously  weakened  and  often  lost  through  leaving 
them  too  long  out  of  the  ground  or  keeping  them 
in  a  dry  place,  which  causes  the  corms  to  shrivel 
and  lose  weight,  and  when  they  suffer  in  this  way 
they  can  only  start  feebly  and  send  up  an  indif- 
ferent spike.  Early  lifting  is  as  bad  or  worse  than 
late  planting,  as  every  day  they  remain  out  in  the 
autumn  is  of  importance  to  them  while  the  tops 
keep  green,  for  as  long  as  they  continue  in  that 
state  the  corms  are  swelling  and  gradually 
maturing,  and,  when  lifted,  are  then  in  a  more  fit 
condition  for  standing  the  storing  in  winter. 
Many,  when  they  dig  them  up,  at  once  lay  them 
on  shelves,  which  is  a  great  mistake,  as  they  are 
far  better  buried  in  moderately  dry,  finely  sifted 
earth  or  sand,  which  keeps  the  air  from  them  and 
prevents  changes  from  damp  or  the  other  extreme 
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according  to  weather,  and  maintains  the  corms  in 
a  sound,  plamp  condition.  When  planting,  I 
always  like  to  throw  a  little  sand  or  very  sharp 
road  scrapings  over  each  root,  as  I  find  it  keeps 
them  clean  and  healthy  by  draining  away  any 
excess  of  water  which  they  sometimes  snffer  from 
if  the  soil  comes  in  contact  with  them — S.  D. 


NOTES  FROM  SHIRLEY  VICAKAOB. 
Lilies  and  the  late  frosts. — Liliam  Han- 
soni  is  the  only  one  which  has  suffered  at  all  se- 
verely with  me,  and  I  have  never  noticed  it  at  all 
touched  before.  Longiflorum  is  a  little  blanched, 
but  I  do  not  fancy  it  is  much  the  worse.  Hum- 
boldti,  Krameri,  auratum,  Szovitzianum,  speciosum, 
tigrinum  Fortunei  show  no  sign  of  damage.  A 
few  weeks  ago  I  read  in  a  contemporary  that  t. 
Fortunei  fl.-pl.  was  shy  of  increase.  My  experience 
is  exactly  opposite.  In  1880  I  bought  one  bulb.  In 
the  summer  of  1883  I  had  thirty-seven  flowering 
bulbs,  bearing  literally  hundreds  of  magnificent 
blossoms,  the  flowers  varying  from  five  to  twenty- 
eight  per  bulb.  I  consider  this  the  very  best  of 
all  the  Lilies  for  herbaceous  borders,  and  can- 
didum  comes  next.  The  single  Fortune's  Lily  is 
prolific,  but  not  so  much  so  as  its  double  form,  nor 
is  it  so  fine  a  flower,  this  Lily  being,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  very  few  blossoms  that  dis- 
tinctly gain  by  doubling. 

Daffodils. —As  an  enthusiastic  worshipper  of 
the  Daffodil  long  before  the  tide  of  fashion  turned 
that  way,  I  venture  a  very  humble  protest  against 
the  new  names  proposed  for  many  of  our  favourites. 
The  Latin  names  did  tell  us  something — eg.^  a 
schoolboy  could  gather  "  tinged  with  gold "  from 
aureo-tinctus,  but  the  proposed  Astrsea  does  not 
even  convey  a  hint  of  a  hint.  Nor  does  it  appear 
that  we  shall  gain  much  in  brevity;  Narcissus 
jncomparabilis  snlphureus  Astrsea  is  not  so  won- 
derfully shorter  than  Narcissus  incomparabilis  snl- 
phureus aureo-tinctus.  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Elwes,  Mr. 
Baker,  and  the  whole  committee  to  hesitate  ere 
they  impose  the  new  rigime  upon  us  all,  and  I 
appeal  to  all  true  lovers  of  Daffodils  and  Narcissi 
to  stand  by  Mr.  Barr  and  refuse  to  have  their 
cherished  favourites  reohristened  even  with  such 
exalted  cognomens  from  Jupiter  and  Juno  down 
to  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  Tottenham  Yellow  ! 
Not  even  to  Dean  Herbert  would  I  give  up 
primulinus. 

Galanthus  Eltfesi  major— I  thought  I  had 
a  new  Snowdrop  to  surpass  any  yet  known,  and 
this  week  you  figure  it  under  the  above  appropriate 
name.  It  is  a  superb  flower.  It  came  to  me  three 
years  ago  amongst  some  Chionodoxa,  and  I  am  in- 
creasing it  not  only  by  separating  the  bulbs,  but 
also  by  raising  seedlings.  You  cannot  too  highly 
praise  it.  It  is  perfectly  distinct,  and  in  form 
and  habit  everything  that  could,  I  think,  be  de- 
sired.   Where  did  it  originate  ?  W.  Wilks. 


Anemone  Robinsoniana. — Being  respon- 
sible for  a  statement  made  three  or  four  weeks  ago 
in  The  Garden  that  A.  nemorosa  var.  ccerulea  is 
not  identical  with  A.  Robinsoniana.  I  write  to  ex- 
plain what  I  then  said..  Since  that  time  I  have 
received  from  gardens  the  major  variety  of  A.  ne- 
morosa, which  perhaps  is  only  a  garden  develop- 
ment of  the  ordinary  form.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  same  may  be  said  of  A.  Robinsoniana, 
and  that  no  line  can  be  drawn  which  separates  it 
from  A.  n.  var.  ccerulea.  The  latter  variety  is 
found  sparingly  in  woods  in  several  parts  of  Car- 
narvonshure,  which  I  have  broached  during  ihe 
last  week,  but  I  have  never  found  it  except 
amongst  trees.  It  is  found  mixed  up  with  the 
common  form,  sometimes  only  one  flower  in  a  large 
clump  being  blue.  In  fact,  it  is  diflicult  to  define 
the  beginning  of  ccerulea,  the  shade  in  some  being 
very  pale  and  just  distinguishable.  Where  the 
blue  variety  is  prevalent  I  always  observe  that  the 
smaller  the  flower  the  deeper  the  shade  is  liable 
to  become.  I  sent  some  light  coloured  specimens 
gathered  wild  in  Carnarvonshire  to  Mr.  Robinson 
for  his  opinion,  and  he  acknowledged  them  as  be- 
longing to  the  variety  called  by  his  name,  so  per- 


haps it  is  superfluous  to  try  to  keep  up  any  distinc- 
tion between  A.  Robinsoniana  and  A.  n.  ccerulea. — 
C.  Wolley  Dod,  Llanthidno. 


ANEMONOPSIS  MACROPHYLLA. 

This  is  known  in  gardens  as  A.  japonica,  probably 
from  its  being  a  native  of  Japan.  It  is  the  only 
species  belonging  to  the  genus,  which  until  re- 
cently was  almost  unknown  to  cultivators.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  first  discovered  in  the  northern 
parts  of  China  by  Siebold,  by  whom  it  was  distri- 
buted, and  since  lost  to  cultivation.  It  is  most 
remarkable  from  its  near  affinity  to  Cimioifuga 
and  Coptis,  and  seems  to  link  them  closely  to  the 
Anemone  and  Crowfoot,  having  the  leaf  character 
of  the  former  and  the  large  petaloid  flowers  of 
the  latter.  It  is  an  upright-growing  perennial 
herbaceous  plant,  varying  from  1  foot  to  U^ 
feet  in  height,  and  having  peculiar  glabrous 
shining  stems  and  large  flowers  of  a  dull 
and  rare  purple  colour.  The  leaves,  which 
are  on  very  long  foot-stalks,  are  over  half  a  foot 
broad,  and  take  the  form  of  a  triangle.  The 
leaflets  are  deeply  serrated,  even,  and  of  a  beau- 
tiful light  green.  The  flowers,  which,  but  for  their 


Anemonopsis  rnacrophylla, 

smaller  tize,  are  not  nnlike  those  of  the  beautiful 
pink  variety  of  Anemone  japonica,  are  produced 
in  loose  racemes  in  June  and  July.  In  growing 
this  plant  a  shady  corner  should  be  chosen  where 
it  will  be  free  from  all  but  the  morning  sun,  and 
where  a  bed  should  be  prepared  for  it  consisting 
of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  peat.  Plenty  of  root 
room  should  be  given  for  its  successful  develop- 
ment, as  when  cramped  it  impairs  its  flowering.  It 
may  be  propagated  by  division  of  the  root  or  from 
seed.  D.  K. 

Akebia  quinata  —The  whole  aspect  of  this 
plant  is  so  unlike  that  of  any  other  climber,  and 
so  pretty  withal,  that  a  few  words  concerning  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  at  this  its  flowering  sea- 
son. It  is  a  plant  of  quick  growth,  producing 
long,  slender  shoots  clothed  with  pretty,  bright 
green  divided  leaves.  Its  claret-coloured  flowers 
are  individually  small,  but  they  are  borne  in  suf- 
ficient profusion  to  be  attractive.  It  is  a  native  of 
China,  and  survives  our  winters  about  London  if 
afforded  the  protection  of  a  wall,  on  which,  should 
it  face  the  south,  the  wood  gets  well  ripened  and 
ensures  good  displays  of  bloom  in  spring.  For- 
tune states  that  in  many  parts  of  China  it  fes- 
toons the  trees  and  hedges..  Besides  being  treated 
as  an  outdoor  plant  it  makes  a  useful  climber  for 
a  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  Wherever  it  is 
grown,  plenty  of  space  should  be  allowed  for  de- 
velopment, as  if  greatly  curtailed  no  flowers  need 
be  expected.  The  Akebia  associated  with  the 
white-flowered  New  Zealand  Clematis  indivisa, 
and  allowed  plenty  of  room,  makes  a  pleasing 
combination ;  they  both  flower  about  the  same 
time,  and  the  white  blooms  of  the  Clematis  con- 


trast in  a  marked  manner  with  the  flowers  of  the 
Akebia.  This  latter  can  be  readily  increased  by 
means  of  cuttings  taken  at  any  time  during  the 
growing  season  and  kept  close  till  rooted.  The 
best  cuttings  are  those  made  of  the  small  side 
shoots  that  are  often  pushed  out  from  various 
parts  of  the  plant ;  they  root  more  quickly  and  are 
less  liable  to  decay  than  those  made  of  stouter 
branches. — Alpha. 

Sinsle    Dafifodlls    becoming    double 

(p.  270).— Mr.  Wolley  Dod  is  quite  right,  and  in 
proof  thereof  I  send  you  two  bunches,  one  of  Nar- 
cissus Telamonius,  with  single,  semi-double,  and 
double  forms,  taken  from  the  same  bunch  to-day 
in  Mr.  Goughs  lawn,  where  they  are  growing  wild. 
The  other  bunch  contains  the  single,  semi-double, 
and  double  forms  of  N.  incomparabilis.  You  will 
observe  in  the  case  of  the  semi-double  that  the 
stamens  are  in  the  actual  process  of  changing  into 
petals.  These  have  propagated  themselves,  so  to 
speak,  and  have  not  been  disturbed  for  years. — 
W.  J.  Murphy. 

Narcissi  and  aspect  —I  was  interested  in 
"  J.  S.  W.'s  "  remarks  last  week  about  Narcissi  and 
climate.  In  my  wood  I  find  that  the  common 
double  Daffodil  flowers  much  better  than  the 
single  one.  Poeticus  is  coming  up  for  the  second 
year  and  has  a  few  flower  buds,  and  I  think  it  will 
flourish  in  carefully  chosen  places.  The  Jonquil 
Campernelle  flowers  well  one  year  and  then  makes 
very  feeble  growth.  Biliorus  was  the  prettiest 
thing  I  had  last  year,  as  it  flowered  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Bluebells,  and  was  planted  among 
them  in  the  wood,  but  I  am  informed  that  I  must 
not  expect  it  to  flower  again.  The  foliage  has 
come  up  strong  this  year,  but  at  present  there  are 
no  buds  ;  still  it  is  not  too  late  yet  here.  It  would 
be  interesting  and  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  any 
of  your  readers  would  point  out  what  Narcissi  are 
worthy  of  trial  in  a  thin  wood  with  light  Bcil. — 
G.  H.  C. 

The  home  of  -white  Daffodlls.-Mr.  Bur- 
bidge,  writing  in  The  Garden  (p.  362),  says  that 
he  has  failed  to  obtain  evidence  of  white  Trumpet 
Daffodils  having  been  found  wild  since  the  day.<< 
of  Parkinson.  Last  year  I  made  the  same  com- 
plaint, and  had  begun  to  think  that  these  were 
accidental  albinos  of  the  common  N.  Pseudo-nar- 
cissus, multiplied  by  cultivation  in  gardens  ;  for, 
distinct  as  some  of  these  whites  may  seem,  I  can 
match  most  of  them  in  the  normal  colours  of  the 
common  wild  Daffodil,  and  conversely.  I  have 
some  with  white  flowers  which  in  shape  and  size 
exactly  correspond  to  normal  N.  Pseudo-narcissus. 
This  spring,  however,  I  have  been  successful  in 
obtaining  much  new  information  about  Daffodils, 
and  have  had  flowers  of  N.  cernuus  sent  gathered 
from  bulbs  which  were  brought  from  the  Pyrenees 
last  year.  They  are  found  abundantly  oa  some  of 
the  slopes  of  the  higher  mountains  on  the  Spanish 
side  only,  between  6000  feet  and  7000  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  flowering  at  the  end  of  May.  I  am 
told  that  Luchon  is  a  good  heidquarters  for  their 
habitat.  From  the  same  district  I  have  had  fresh 
flowers  of  what  I  take  to  be  the  original  N.  bicolor, 
closely  allied  to  N.  abscissus  (locally  called  N. 
mnticus),  which  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  bi- 
color section,  and  abounds  on  the  French  side  of 
the  High  Pyrenees.  Also  I  have  bulbs  of  N.  lori- 
folins,  another  large  allied  form  of  the  bicolor 
class.  I  now  begin  to  believe  Parkinson  when  he 
calls  these  Trumpet  Daffodils  Spanish. — C.  Wol- 
ley Dod,  Llandudno. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWEB. 


Honesty,  both  parple  and  white,  is  verj'  common.  I 
saw  tlie  otlier  day  a  single  plant  as  regulaily  and  evenly 
barred  with  white  on  a  light  purple  ground  as  the  best 
striped  Petunia.  Not  having  seen  before  such  a  departure 
In  this  plant,  I  think  it  worth  recording.— J.  C.  C. 

.  MyoBOtls  dlssitlflora  alba.— This  proves  to  be  a 
very  desirable  variety.  It  flowers  quite  as  early  as  the  blue 
sort  and  the  flowers  are  quite  as  large.  My  stoek  was  ob- 
tained from  cuttings.  How  it  will  behave  when  raised  from 
seed  I  have  yet  to  prove,  but  plants  are  so  readily  obtained 
from  cuttings,  that  seed  need  scarcely  be  resorted  to. — 
J.  C.  C. 
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Salvia  Greggl. — As  Mr.  Smith,  of  Newry, 
states  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Garden  that  this 
plant  has  saccumbed  daring  the  past  winter  with 
him,  allow  me  to  reply  with  this  counter  state- 
ment, that  in  two  gardens  of  mine  here  of  totally 
different  character— the  one  being  light  soil,  the 
other  heavy,  moist  land — it  has  not  only  survived, 
but  retained  most  of  its  foliage.  Possibly  in  severe 
winters  it  might  be  killed  to  the  ground,  but 
would  push  from  the  root  in  spring,  as  many  other 
species  often  do.  I  am  told,  on  good  authority, 
that  it  is  quite  hardy  in  New  Jersey.  The  ques- 
tion of  height  is  a  trivial  one,  but  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  fact  that  with  me  it  has  always  grown 
about  3  feet  high.  I  may  also  add  that  the  species 
is  recognised  as  distinct  by  the  best  botanical 
authorities.— W.  Thompson,  Ijisivith. 


THE  BROXBOUBNE  ALPS. 

Neveb  heard  of  them  I  Where  are  they  ?  Well, 
if  you  are  a  lover  of  the  alpine  flora,  you  will  hear 
of  them,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  ascend  their  giddy 
height  j  and  explore  their  hills  and  valleys,  for  within 
about  twelve  miles  from  London, in  themidstof  the 
flat  and  (shall  I  as  a  man  of  Kent  say  it  ?)  somewhat 
unpicturesque  county  of  Essex,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son 
have  made  what  I  have  very  little  doubt  will  in  a 
year  or  two  be  one  of  the  most  charming  and  in- 
structive rockeries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
while  in  thegroundssarrounding  it  they  are  gather- 
ing together  what  wiUbea  most  complete  collection 
of  herbaceous  plants,  thus  affording  another  instance 
of  the  wonderful  change  that  has  taken  place  in  gar- 
dening. Here,  for  instance,  is  a  firm  which  has  been 
distinguished  for  a  long  series  of  yeaw  as  a 
grower  of  the  Rose,  to  whish  its  chief  energies 
were  devoted,  but  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  we 
shall  not  in  future  years  be  as  ready  to  speak  of  it 
in  connection  with  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants 
as  with  the  flower  for  which  it  has  so  long  been 
famous  ani  everyone  who  knows  Mr.  Geo.  Paul's 
taste  may  b3  satisfied  that  there  will  be  no  cockney- 
ism  about  it,  and  that  while  it  must  be  artificial, 
it  will  be  also  artistic. 

The  pretty  church  of  Broxbourne  is  situated 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  station,  and  it 
is  close  to  this  that  the  herbaceous  grounds  and 
rockery  of  Messrs.  Paul  i:  Son  are  situated ;  indeed, 
the  main  walk  of  the  herbaceous  garden  extends 
from  the  entrance  of  their  nursery  up  to  the  gate  of 
the  churchyard ;  it  is  250  yards  in  length.  The 
borders  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  ground 
by  a  Yew  hedge,  and  are  also  divided  into 
twenty  -  one  bays.  On  each  side  of  the  walk 
there  is  room  for  five  rows  of  plants,  giving 
room  altogether  for  about  400  of  the  best  her- 
baceous plants.  These  would,  no  doubt,  in  former 
days  have  been  filled  with  scarlet  Geraniums, 
Calceolarias,  Ageratums,  &c.,  but  a  "change  has 
come  o'er  the  spirit  of  our  dream,"  and  this  space 
is  occupied  by  various  kinds  of  the  best  known 
herbaceous  plants,  which  do  not  flower  all  at  the 
same time,batsomeof  which  are  always  in  bloom, 
and  where  foliage  in  many  cases,  as  in  Aj'iga 
reptans  purpurascens,  is  always  pleasing.  Here 
Aubrietias  were  full  in  bloom,  as  well  as  Uoronicum 
austriacum,  with  its  brilliant  yellow  flowers,  while 
Phlox  setacea  was  j  ust  baginniog  to  show  its  colour. 
In  a  small  bed  close  by  was  a  fine  batch  of  the 
old,  but  pretty  and  useful,  Ornithogalum  nutans. 
reminding  one  very  much  of  an  Anthericum.  It 
would  be  useless  to  enumerate  the  various  kinds 
of  herbaceous  plants  which  are  to  be  found  here, 
but  nothing  that  is  valuable  and  little  that  is  rare 
are  wanting  from  the  collection. 

The  rockery  is  situated  to  the  left  of  the  walk, 
at  the  end  near  the  church  and  adjoining  the 
road,  and  is  of  considerable  extent.  Of  course  at 
present  it  has  an  appearance  of  newness,  but 
this  will  soon  wear  off  when  Moss  begins  to  grow 
on  the  stones  and  the  plants  increase  in  size.  In 
the  construction  of  it  Mr.  George  Paul  has  endea- 
voured to  combine  naturalness  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  plants  ;  thus  he  has  a  chalk  down, 
on  which  some  of  our  native  Orchids  an3  other 
chalk-loving  plants  are  at  home ;  then  he  has  a 
large  piece  of  limestone  region.    Some  idea  of  its 


size  may  be  obtained  when  I  say  he  obtained  150 
tons  of  Kentish  rag,  which  is  admirably  adapted 
for  all  limestone-loving  plants.  Then  he  has  a 
large  piece  of  granite,  and  another  of  red  sand- 
stone ;  so  that  there  is  hardly  a  requirement  that 
cannot  be  met  when  once  the  wants  of  the  plants 
are  ascertained.  At  the  summit  of  the  rockwork 
there  is  a  small  reservoir,  and  from  this  it  is  ar- 
ranged that  a  small  quantity  of  water  shall  trickle 
down  a  sort  of  miniature  ravine,  along  which 
plants  to  be  found  in  such  situations  can  obtain 
their  wants.  Then  there  is  at  the  bottom 
a  small  bog,  well  situated,  and  where  bog  plants 
are  and  may  well  be  expected  to  thrive,  although 
Mr.  Paul  informed  me  that  he  has  a  much  larger 
and  more  prosperous  bog  at  High  Beech.  And  now 
comes  the  question,  how  are  the  plants  thriving  ? 
Of  course  it  is  early  days  with  some  of  them ;  bat 
there  were  many  which  were  well  established  and 
giving  promise  of  great  beauty.  I  have  just  men- 
tioned the  bog.  Well,  here  Primula  rosea  and  P. 
Munroi,  the  doable-flowered  Caltha  palastris,  and 
Sarracenia  purpurea  weie  quite  at  home,  but  I  am 
told  that  at  High  Beech  I  shall  see  all  such  things 
much  better,  as  they  have  been  longer  established 
and  a  larger  space  is  devoted  to  them.  Then  there 
were  the  Androsaces,  to  some  extent  test  plants  of 
culture ;  of  these  A.  carnea,  sarmentosa,  and  lanu- 
ginosa were  well  established  and  flourishing.  I 
may  here  mention  that  in  writing  on  them  last 
year  I  said  that  sarmentosa  seemed  shy  in  flower- 
ing. I  must  retract  this.  My  plant  is  now  flower- 
ing most  profusely  from  every  crown,  and  exceed- 
ingly pretty  it  is,  so  that  I  conclude,  like  a  good 
many  other  things,  it  requires  to  be  established 
before  displaying  all  its  beauties.  Then  there  are 
the  Gentians ;  vema,  one  with  which  even  so  expe- 
rienced a  grower  as  Mr.  G,  Wilson  confesses  fail- 
ure, looked  as  if  it  was  going  to  do  well.  I  have 
one  plant  of  it  which  seems  as  if  it  would  flourish, 
while  I  have  a  pan  of  it  in  the  house  a  perfect  pic- 
ture of  health  with  thirty  or  forty  flowers  on  it. 
The  remarkablly  pretty  plant  Arnebiaechioides  was 
doing  well  in  various  positions  on  the  rockwork 
and  in  the  garden,  and  looked  as  if  it  was  an  ac- 
commodating plant,  and  certainly  very  pretty  and 
curious,  the  small  spots  on'the  yellow  petals  disap- 
pearing as  the  flower  ages.  Amongst  Anemones, 
Pulsatilla  patens,  nemorosa  fl.-pl ,  Robinsoniana, 
stellata  and  fulgenswere  fine.  The  Cyclamens  were 
over,  but  had  been  doing  well ;  Atkinsi,  vernum, 
repandum,  and  Coum  were  all  flourishing.  Is  the 
former  a  true  hybrid  .'  It  was  said  to  have  been 
raised  from  vernum  crossed  with  persicum,  bat 
surely  there  is  no  trace  of  the  latter  in  it  ?  and 
it  seams  to  be  rather  a  seed  variety  of  vernum 
without  any  trace  of  the  other  parent.  Soldanellas, 
another  test  plant  of  culture,  were  also  doing  well. 
Amongst  striking  foliaged  plants  Ajuga  reptans 
purpurascens  and  Jlegasea  cordifolia  purpurea 
made  a  good  effect,  the  latter,  too,  being  remark- 
able for  its  fine  spike  of  rosy  purple  flo  wers  ;  but  it 
were  needless  to  enumerate  the  various  good  things 
I  saw  here.  Mr.  George  Paul  is  determined  he 
will  not  be  behindhand  in  the  race,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  he  will  spare  neither  pains  nor  expense 
to  make  this  herbaceous  and  alpine  garden  worthy 
of  the  high  character  which  the  Cheshunt  Nur- 
series have  so  long  maintained.  Of  these  nur- 
series 1  could  say  much — of  the  experiments  being 
made  in  Rose  culture ;  of  the  numerous  species  that 
are  being  collected  together ;  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  old  favourites  of  our  gardens  are  being 
culled  from  all  sorts  of  places  to  meet  the  revived 
taste  for  them  ;  but  my  object  has  rather  been 
to  record  what  I  saw  of  the  alpine  garden. 

Delta. 

An  explosive  scarecrow— Our  friends 
whose  crops  are  injured  by  the  depredations  of 
birds,  both  small  and  large,  may  be  interested  in 
a  new  device  for  the  protection  of  eatable  produc- 
tions, which  is  claimed  by  the  inventor  to  be  the 
only  effectual  scarecrow  ever  invented.  It  is  well 
known  that  nothing  will  alarm  birds  equal  to  the 
report  of  a  gun  and  the  smell  of  powder.  That  is 
sure  when  all  other  devices  fail.  The  device  in 
question  is  known  as  Eaton's  automatic  alarm 
signal,  and  by  its  mechanism  a  series  of  guns  are 


discharged,  automatically,  one  after  another, 
at  regular  intervals  of  an  hour  or  less,  as 
desired.  Each  makes  a  report  as  loud  as 
a  shot-gun.  No  crow  or  other  bird  has  the 
courage  to  linger  within  sound  of  the  machine, 
and  it  will  consequently  protect  a  considerable 
area.  The  machine  is  operated  by  clockwork.  It 
is  simple  in  constraction,  and  does  not  easily  get 
out  of  order;  it  will  work  just  as  well  when  it 
rains  and  blows  as  in  a  fair  day ;  it  is  easily  ma- 
naged, and  will  last  a  lifetime.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  load  and  set  it  in  the  evening,  and  it  will 
discharge  the  first  gun  at  as  early  an  hour  the 
next  morning  as  may  be  desired,  and  the  other  at 
regular  intervals  afterwards  during  the  day.  There 
are  various  other  uses  to  which  this  machine  may 
be  applied.  It  may  be  made  of  any  desired  size, 
strength,  and  power,  with  any  number  of  guns, 
and  may  be  used  as  a  fog-signal  or  for  any  other 
purpose  requiring  the  use  of  such  an  invention. 
It  has  already  been  thoroughly  tested  in  Maine. — 
Pac'tjic  Rural  Pri es. 


PROPAGATING. 

5183.— Propagating    Oarnatlons     and 

Picotees. — If  "  W.  H.  U."  is  desirous  of  raising 
Carnations  and  Picotees  from  seed  to  flower  next 
year,  he  must  lose  no  time  in  procuring  his  seed 
and  sowing  it.  If  the  seed  sowing  is  delayed 
until  later,  there  is  but  little  prospect  of  the 
plants  becoming  sufliciently  strong  to  flower  and 
show  their  true  character  next  year.  Many  of  the 
gr^at  Carnation  growers  will  by  this  time  have 
their  seedling  plants  nearly  ready  for  pricking  off 
into  cold  frames,  but  it  is  not  too  late  yet  to  sow 
provided  it  is  done  at  once.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  thinly  in  well-drained  pots  in  a  compost 
consisting  of  one  part  of  good  sweet  loam,  one 
part  leaf  loam,  and  one  partsand  well  mixed  toge- 
therand  passedthroughaquarter- inch  riddle;  cover 
the  seed  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  compost 
and  water  with  a  fine  rose.  The  best  place  for 
them  is  on  a  shelf  in  a  greenhouse  or  a  warm 
frame  as  close  to  the  glass  as  is  convenient.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  give  them  too  much  water, 
but  the  soil  must  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  get 
dry.  When  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle 
they  should  be  pricked  off  into  a  cold  frame 
2  inches  apart  in  the  same  compost  as  that  recom- 
mended for  sowing  the  seed  in,  with  the  addition 
of  one  part  of  good  rotten  manure.  Keep  them 
close  for  a  few  days,  and  shade  from  bright  sun- 
shine until  they  get  hold  of  the  new  soil,  and 
water  with  care.  When  they  have  filled  the  space 
allotted  to  them,  they  should  be  planted  out  of 
doors  in  a  well-prepared  bed  on  a  south  border. 
Let  them  have  plenty  of  water  in  hot,  dry  weather, 
and  by  the  end  of  October  they  will  be  strong 
plants.  Then  give  them  a  good  mulching  of  half 
rotten  manure,  which  will  protect  them  from  frost 
during  the  winter  months  and  greatly  benefit 
them  in  the  spring.  The  Carnation  may  also 
be  propagated  by  cuttings  and  lajers.  Many 
do  not,  however,  approve  of  raising  them  from 
cuttings,  because  they  have  an  impression  that 
cuttings  do  not  make  such  strong  plants  as  layers. 
If  properly  treated,  however,  I  think  that  they  are 
quite  as  good  as  layers.  And  there  is  this  advan- 
tage, that  one  can  often  get  cuttings  when  the 
plants  are  in  flower,  and,  therefore,  they  must  be 
true  to  name.  The  best  way  in  which  to  root  the 
cuttings  is  to  insert  them  singly  in  2i-inch  pots  in 
the  same  compost  as  that  recommended  for  sow- 
ing in  ;  plunge  them  in  a  bed  of  coal-ashes,  put 
hand-lights  or  an  ordinary  garden  frame  over 
them,  and  keep  them  rather  close  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  by  which  time  most  of  them  will  be  rooted. 
After  that  give  them  plenty  of  air  on  all  favour- 
able occasions  daring  the  autumn  and  winter,  and 
protect  them  from  severe  frosts.  They  will  be 
fine  plants  to  plant  out  in  spring.  If  raised  by 
layers,  the  best  time  to  layer  them  is  from  the 
first  week  to  the  third  week  in  August.  All  that 
is  required  is  to  cut  a  few  leaves  from  the  pipings  ; 
cut  a  slit  half  way  through  the  wood  in  a  slanting 
direction  and  peg  it  on  the  ground,  patting  a 
handful  of  fine  soil  over  it  for  the  roots  to  run 
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in.  When  well  rooted,  sever  them  from  the  old 
plants  and  pot  them,  using  good  rich  soil,  and 
treat  them  the  same  as  recommended  for  the  cut- 
tings.—H.  Pahkeb. 


OBITUAKT. 


M.  ALPHONSE  LAVALLBE. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  have  to  inform  you 
of  the  sudden  and  untimely  death  on  Saturday 
last,  at  the  Ch&teau  de  Segrez,  of  my  very  highly 
esteemed  and  valued  friend,  Alphonse  Lavallee, 
President  of  the  National  and  Central  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  France,  Treasurer  of  the  National 
Society  of  Agriculture,  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  kc.  I  had  heard  from  him  only  a  week 
ago  from  Cannes,  where  he  had  been  spending  the 
winter,  to  say  that  his  health  was,  he  hoped, 
almost  completely  restored,  and  that  he  intended 
returning  immediately  to  Paris,  when  he  hoped  to 
see  me.     I   was  accordingly  dreadfully  shocked 


culture  and  who  was  so  active  in  the  cause  of 
horticulture.  He  possessed  the  iinest  collec- 
tion of  trees  and  shrubs  we  have  ever  had  the 
happiness  to  find  grown  together  in  a  private 
garden — many  of  them  being  new  kinds,  and  such 
as  are  rarely  seen  in  cultivation.  Little  known  in 
England  personally,  his  influence  in  the  cause  of 
sylviculture  was  felt  throughout  Europe,  and  he 
will  be  a  great  loss  to  the  principal  horticultural 
and  agricultural  societies  in  France,  in  the  man- 
agement  of  which  he  took  a  leading  part.  We 
trust  that  in  such  gardeners  France  will  never  be 
poor. — Sd. 

Fruit  Garden. 

PLANTING  GRAPE  VINES. 

I  HAVE  previously  intimated  that  of  the  two 
methods  of  planting  in  vogue  I  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  young  growing  Vines  rather  than  to 
ripened  canes.  I  have  several  reasons  for  this, 
but  it  will  suffice  to  repeat  that  the  canes  formed 


The  late  Alphoiise  Lavallie. 


and  grieved  when,  on  calling  on  Sunday  afternoon 
at  his  Paris  house  to  ascertain  if  he  had  returned, 
I  was  informed  that  he  had  returned  on  Friday 
last,  had  at  once  gone  down  to  Segrez,  and  died 
there  quite  suddenly  on  Saturday.  In  him  the 
Horticultural  Society  have  indeed  lost  a  most 
active  and  enlightened  president,  and  the  cause 
of  horticulture  in  France  a  most  enthusiastic 
supporter,  promoter,  and  friend,  whom  they  will 
find  it  most  difiicult,  if  not  impossible,  adequately 
to  replace.  His  great  services  to  horticulture  and 
arboriculture  are  exemplified  by  his  beautiful  work, 
"  Icones  Segreziensis,"  which  will  now,  I  fear,  never 
be  finished,  but  remain  as  a  fragment,  only  five  out 
of  the  twenty  parts  which  he  intended  to  publish 
having  as  yet  appeared,  though  in  his  last  letter  he 
told  me  the  sixth  was  almost  ready,  and  would  be 
published  shortly ;  also  his  interesting  "  Monograph 
of  the  Clematis  and  of  the  Cratfegus  Family," 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  has  left  sufficiently  near 
completion  to  allow  his  friend,  M.  Herinck,  or 
some  other  botanist  to  complete  and  publish  as  a 
tribute  to  his  memory.  W.  E.  Gumbleton. 

I/iJtil  d' Orient,  Rue  Baunon  8,  Paris. 

*j*  We  have  to  add  our  expressions  of  regret 
at  the  loss  of  one  who  had  done  so  much  for  tree 


by  Vines  raised  from  eyes  or  cuttings  early  in  the 
year,  and  planted  when  large  enough — say  early 
in  May — are  invariably  the  most  short-jointed,  are 
the  hardest  when  ripened,  and  have  the  least 
pith.  If  fairly  strong  planting  canes  are  planted 
during  the  winter  months  they  are  frequently  apt 
to  push  very  strong  shoots,  those  retained  eventu- 
ally growing  into  stout,  long-jointed  pithy  rods. 
Such  are,  perhaps,  the  most  pleasing  to  many 
Grape  growers,  but  according  to  my  experience 
they  are  neither  the  best  calculated  to  give  satis- 
faction as  supernumeraries,  nor  in  the  long  run  will 
they  prove  so  serviceable  as  the  more  wiry  rods 
resulting  from  the  method  of  planting  I  advo- 
cate. The  less  pith  there  is  in  the  rods  the  less 
danger  of  shanking  and  other  evils  resulting  from 
the  shrinking  which  will  inevitably  occur.  Before 
commenting  on  the  operations  of  planting  and 
training  I  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon 

The  best  methods  op  akeangement.  At 
the  outset  it  has  to  be  determined  how  the  Vines 
shall  be  arranged  in  order  to  secure  as  many 
Grapes  annually  as  the  house  and  other  circum- 
stances will  admit.  The  majority  of  vineries  are 
lean-to  structures,  and  a  considerable  number  are 
arranged  with  either  borders  wholly  inside  or  a 


combination  of  inside  and  outside  borders.  It  is 
also  an  orthodox  practice  to  plant  double  the 
number  of  Vines  that  it  is  intended  to  retain 
permanently,  the  supernumeraries  being  arranged 
between  the  latter.  This  I  consider  altogether  a 
mistake,  as  they  not  only  impoverish  the  border, 
thereby  greatly  interfering  with  the  desirable  free 
root  action  of  the  permanent  Vines,  but  they  also 
unduly  crowd  and  weaken  their  top  growth.  Then, 
again,  after  perhaps  two  seasons'  heavy  cropping,  the 
supernumeraries  are  destroyed,  but  the  majority 
of  the  roots  are  left  in  the  border  to  decay  and 
breed  fungus.  This  will,  perhaps,  be  considered 
a  more  fanciful  than  real  source  of  dangeir,  and  I 
do  not  say  it  is  not,  but  I  always  like  to  avoid 
possible  dangers,  well  knowing  that  there  are 
many  to  incur  over  which  we  have  but  little  con- 
trol. Instead,  then,  of  arranging  the  super- 
numeraries along  the  front  and  between  the  per- 
manent Vines,  they  should  be  planted  nearer  the 
middle  of  the  house,  or,  at  any  rate,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  path  usually  arranged  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  front.  They  should  have 
their  separate  border  built  up  square  with  turves, 
the  walk  being  between  the  two  sets  of  Vines  and 
similarly  constructed  borders.  The  position  of 
the  Vines  would  be  the  same,  the  permanent 
Vines  going  one  to  each  rafter  and  the  super- 
numeraries between  being  taken  up  by  stout  stakes 
till  the  trellis  is  reached.  Supposing  the  border 
to  be  wholly  outside  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
house  prevented  the  formation  of  a  temporary  in- 
side border,  I  would  still  endeavour  to  fruit  the 
supernumeraries  either  in  tubs  or  pits  formed  with 
loose  bricks.  It  is  really  remarkable  what  can  be 
done  with  Vines  the  roots  of  which  are  much  re- 
stricted. In  such  cases  they  are  well  under  the 
control  of  the  cultivator,  and  can  and  must  be 
fed  up  or  largely  supplied  with  liquid  manure. 
For  two  or,  at  the  most,  three  seasons,  commencing 
with  that  following  planting,  they  may  be  crop- 
ped heavily;  after  that  they  would  not  repay 
keeping,  even  if  those  in  charge  were  disposed  to 
try  the  experiment.  It  is  surprising  how  few  there 
are  who  think  of 

Utilising  the  back  walls  for  Grape  culture, 
yet  in  these  positions  it  is  possible  to  annually 
grow  heavy  crops  of  serviceable  bunches.  The 
Vines  in  this  case  are  best  planted  at  the  same 
time  as  the  other  two  rows,  as  they  then  have  a 
better  chance  of  forming  well-ripened  canes  and 
which  are  essential  to  a  long  and  profitable  life, 
but  if  those  on  the  roof  are  thinly  trained,  they 
may  be  planted  at  any  time.  These  also  may  have 
their  small  border  between  the  back  path  and  wall, 
or  be  planted  with  the  others  in  the  large  and 
necessarily  completed  border.  Where  there  is  no 
inside  border,  it  is  yet  possible  to  grow  fairly  heavy 
crops  of  Grapes  at  the  back  on  Vines  planted  in  a 
narrow  raised  border  enclosed  either  with  turves, 
bricks,  or  boards,  always  supposing  they  receive 
annual  rich  top-dressing  and  abundance  of  mois- 
ture and  liquid  manure  at  the  roots.  It  is  useless, 
however,  to  attempt  utilising  the  back  wall  if  the 
rods  are  crowded  together  over  the  roof.  Instead 
of  taking  up  the  rods  about  2  feet  apart,  a  by  no 
means  unfrequent  occurrence,  they  should  at  least 
be  confined  to  one  on  each  rafter  or  from  i  feet  to 
5  feet  apart,  those  on  the  back  wall  being  planted 
midway  between  them,  thus  getting  a  fair  amount 
of  light  and  sunshine.  I  have  been  fairly  success- 
ful with  such  white  Grapes  as  Foster's  Seedling, 
Tokay,  and  Calabrian  Raisin  on  back  walls,  but  as  a 
rule  it  will  be  wise  to  rely  exclusively  on  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Madresfield  Court  for  the  early 
houses  and  Black  Alicante,  Lady  E  ownes,  Mrs.  Pince 
and  Gros  Maroc  for  Muscat  and  late  houses.  1 
can  answer  for  these  colouring  well,  if  they  are  not 
always  of  the  best  table  quality.  Furnishing  the 
back  walls  rather  interferes  with  the  shelf-room, 
but  in  many  cases  such  shelves  are  much  in  the 
way,  and  if  filled  with  Strawberries,  Beans,  or 
other  plants  they  are  liable  to  be  infested  with 
insect  pests,  the  latter  easily  spreading  to  the 
Vines.  If  shelves  must  be  employed,  let  them  be 
much  nearer  the  floor  of  the  house  than  is  usually 
the  case,  and  be  removed  when  the  Vines  are 
breaking. 
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Planting  and  tkaininq. — The  border  having 
been  formed  for  some  time,  if  inside  the  house, 
will  by  this  time  have  become  sufficiently  warmed 
for  receiving  the  young  Vines,  and  but  little 
hardening  oS  will  be  necessary.  In  the  case  of  a 
newly  formed  border,  which  is  certain  to  be  much 
colder  than  the  temperature  of  the  house  in  which 
the  Vines  are  being  raised,  it  should  be  warmed 
where  the  holes  are  to  be  made  by  plunging  several 
heated  bricks  at  each  place.  Unless  this  is  done 
a  check  will  be  given— especially  if  much  cold 
clayey  loam  is  mixed  in  the  compost — from  which 
the  Vines  may  not  recover  the  same  season.  I 
find  that  when  they  have  experienced  such  a  check 
the  growth  is  weakly,  and  the  leaves  small  and 
curled,  presenting  the  appearance  of  being  affected 
by  mildew  or  some  other  fungus.  The  root  action, 
however,  in  such  cases  is  not  wholly  arrested,  and 
the  Vines  break  strongly  and  grow  well  the  fol- 
lowing season.  If  the  young  Vines  are  rooting  in 
square  turves,  they  appear  to  take  to  their 
fresh  quarters  more  quickly,  but  do  not  greatly 
surpass  those  planted  out  from  G-inch  or  larger 
pots.  In  either  case  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  spread  out  the  roots,  as  when  the  Vines  are  gaining 
strength  they  push  out  their  primary  roots,  and  these 
will  be  straight  enough.  Plant  slightly  below  the 
level,  employ  a  little  good  soil  about  the  balls  cr 
turves,  making  this  rather  firm,  and  form  a  small 
b^sin  about  the  stems  with  the  soil  when  finishing 
off.  Care  mast  be  taken  to  keep  the  turves  or 
balls  nniformly  moist,  especially  at  the  com- 
mencement, always  using  tepid  water;  later 
on,  when  well  established,  the  basin  will  be  less 
required,  and  if  the  soil  is  levelled  about  the  stems 
it  encourages  the  emission  of  strong  surface  roots. 
When  growing  freely.  Vines  must  have  abundance 
of  moisture  at  the  roots  and  the  border  may  be  well 
mulched  with  strawy  litter.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  maintain  a  high  temperature  with  much  mois- 
ture, as  this  induces  the  growth  of  thin,  warty 
leaves,  and  which  are  not  of  the  best  description 
either  for  swelling  the  stems,  forming  the  buds,  or 
for  stimulating  strong  root  action.  If  the  night 
temperature  is  maintained  at  about  fiO°  with  a 
little  top  air  whenever  the  weather  admits,  giving 
a  rise  in  the  daytime  of  from  5°  to  10°  and  another 
10°  when  air  is  given,  closing  early  and  damping 
the  Vines  and  house  at  the  same  time,  the  Vines 
will  generally  grow  quite  fast  enough  and  be  pro- 
portionately robust.  The  young  Vines  should  be 
carefully  trained  up  stakes  till  the  trellis  is 
reached,  and  be  encouraged  to  grow  as  straight  as 
possible  up  the  roof  or  wall  as  the  case  may  be, 
those  on  the  back  to  be  stopped  when  near  the 
top.  All  the  laterals  should  be  stopped  once  and 
then  allowed  to  ramble  or  to  form  as  many  leaves 
as  there  is  space  for  without  crowding,  this  serv- 
ing to  increase  the  number  of  roots  as  well  as 
being  a  safeguard  against  pithy  rods.  This  also 
applies  to  those  Vines  which  were  planted  during 
the  winter,  and  on  any  that  are  growing  strongly 
I  would  also  preserve  all  the  tendrils,  the  removal 
of  which,  though  necessary  in  the  case  of  weakly 
Vines,  also  tending  to  encourage  sappy  rather  than 
woody  growth.  My  theory  with  regard  to  pruning 
these  young  Vines  may  well  be  deferred  to  a  more 
seasonable  date,  and  I  will  only  now  remark  that 
I  would  allow  any  extra  strong  permanent  Vines 
that  were  planted  last  season  to  perfect  one  or 
two  bunches  in  order  to  check  the  very  coarse 
growth  that  is  certain  to  result  if  they  are  hard 
pruned  and  not  cropped.  W.  I.  M. 


stamens  and  pistils  of  Peach  flowers  with  such 
weapons  ranst  be  like  having  one's  hair  combed 
witii  a  "  cutty  stool,"  although  a  fine  camel's- 
hair  pencil  is  a  suitable  instrument  for  Melons 
and  the  like  where  the  male  and  female  flowers 
are  separate.  If  those  who  are  fond  of  using  the 
microscope  will  first  syringe  their  flowering  Peaches 
briskly  with  a  moderately  fine  syringe  when  the 
pollen  is  dry  in  an  afternoon,  and  afterwards 
apply  the  microscope,  they  will  find  the  active 
pollen  scattered  everywhere,  so  that  no  flower  is 
missed,  while  not  the  smallest  speck  of  injury  is 
visible  on  the  most  tender  organ. — J.  S. 


Setting  Peaches  by  the  syringe.— Mr. 

Illnton  (p.  SC,(i)  is  right  as  regards  this  matter.  I 
am  told  by  many  who  have  been  here  that  we 
have  one  of  the  heaviest  and  most  regular  crops 
of  early  Peaches,  now  in  their  last  stage,  they  have 
ever  seen,  and  we  had  a  similar  crop  last  year, 
and  for  years  before  that,  on  the  same  two  trees] 
which  have  always  been  in  flowerearlyin  January] 
and  been  thoroughly  syringed  when  in  flower— no 
matter  what  the  weather  was  like—in  order  to 
vivify  and  scatter  the  pollen.  We  cannot  spare 
time  for  a  man  to  go  over  such  an  extent  of 
flowers  as  we  have  with  a  camels-hair  pencil  or  a 
fox's  brush,  and  besides,  to  operate  on  the  tender 


SETTING  AND  THINNING  GRAPES. 
There  are  two  Grapes  in  general  culture  that 
usually  require  special  treatment  in  order  to  secure 
a  good  set.  These  are  the  invaluable  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  the  comparatively  new  Alnwick 
Seedling.  Those  who  can  devote  plenty  of  room 
to  the  former,  and  have  their  Vines  in  a  good 
healthy  state,  have  the  least  cause  for  anxiety  in 
the  matter ;  but  where  the  root  action  is  faulty, 
or  where  the  rods  are  crowded,  the  case  is  very 
different,  as  then  a  good  set  is  by  no  means  easily 
accomplished.  If  the  bunches  are  shaded  and 
weakly  from  this  or  other  causes  the  flowers  are 
also  weakly,  and  will  not  properly  throw  off  their 
caps,  the  pollen  also  is  scarce,  and  the  consequence 
is  a  poor  set.  In  either  case  I  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  fire-heat  at  the  flowering  time, 
especially  during  the  night  and  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, thus  admitting  of  a  chink  of  air  being  left  on 
at  night  unless  the  outside  temperature  be  ex- 
tremely low  or  strong  cold  winds  prevail.  The 
increase  of  fire-heat  accelerates  radiation,  and 
this  keeps  the  air  moving  as  well  as  drier.  The 
high  temperature  without  this  movement  of  the 
air  I  consider  injurious  rather  than  beneficial. 
Our  Muscats  up  to  flowering  time  are  kept  at 
about  60°  by  night,  and  from  66"  to  70°  by  day, 
with  an  increase  of  10'  or  more  with  sunshine, 
but  when  commencing  to  flower  an  increase  of 
about  10°  all  round  is  given  whenever  possible 
without  making  the  pipes  excessively  hot.  Cold 
currents  of  air  are  particularly  injurious,  and  must 
be  carefully  guarded  against.  Supposing  the 
Vines  are  healthy  and  the  bunches  strong,  all  that 
is  necessary  in  the  case  of  Mascats  is  to  smartly 
tap  the  rods  near  the  bunches — say  about  11  a.m. 
— this  will  distribute  a  cloud  of  pollen,  and  the 
set  will  be  effected.  Where  the  Vines  are  in  in- 
different health  or  the  bunches  weakly  it  is  advis- 
able to  either  draw  the  hand  over  the  bunches,  or 
they  may  be  fertilised  with  either  a  camel's-hair 
brush,  or,  better  still,  with  a  rabbit's  tail.  The 
latter,  attached  to  a  long  light  stake,  is  the 
readiest  method,  though  not  more  sure  than  the 
brush.  If  the  pollen  from  Black  Hamburgh  or 
other  free-setting  sorts  is  available,  this  may  well 
be  utilised  for  setting  the  Muscats.  Alnwick 
Seedling  is  a  notoriously  bad  setter.  The  finest 
examples  I  have  yet  seen  were  set  by  merely 
drawing  the  hand  lightly  over  the  bunches,  and 
others  have  been  successful  both  with  the  brush 
and  syringe,  but  tapping  the  rods  does  not  appear 
to  be  efficacious. 

Watering  the  borders. — If  the  inside  bor- 
ders receive  a  thorough  soaking  of  tepid  water  or 
diluted  liquid  manure  where  they  are  poor  a  few 
days  prior  to  the  flowering  period,  this  materially 
strengthens  the  bloom.  Should  they  be  dry 
either  at  the  flowering  period  or  subsequently 
when  the  stoning  process  is  approaching,  neither 
a  good  set  nor  proper  stoning  will  be  effected,  and 
as  a  rule  the  fewer  the  seeds  the  smaller  the 
berries.  More,  in  fact,  depends  upon  the  frequent 
heavy  applications  of  water  and  liquid  manure 
than  the  addition  of  certain  soluble  or  insoluble 
manures  to  the  border.  Fixed  times  for  watering 
the  borders  I  hold  to  be  a  mistake.  The  state  of 
the  borders  should  regulate  the  waterings,  and  they 
should  be  frequently  examined  and  watered 
whenever  approaching  dryness.  To  wait  till  a 
certain  time  or  till  they  are  really  dry  is  often- 
times simply  ruinous.  Once  a  border  becomes  dry 
great  difficulty   would  generally   be  e-xperienced 


in  properly  moistening  it  again,  and  unless  this  is 
quickly  accomplished  red  spider  and  badly 
coloured  Grapes  raturally  follow.  Further,  well- 
established  Vines  carrying  good  crops  should,  un- 
less surface-dressed  with  some  kind  of  artificial 
manure,  receive  moderately  strong  liquid  manure 
at  each  watering.  This  is  far  more  effective  than 
occasional  and  stronger  supplies  given  at  a  time, 
perhaps,  when  too  late  to  benefit  the  crops  in 
hand. 

TniNNiNQ  the  berries. — This  is  the  most 
tedious  operation  connected  with  Grape  culture, 
and  one,  too,  that  must  not  be  neglected  or  care- 
lessly performed.  Practice  alone  makes  perfect 
in  the  art  of  thinning,  and  the  process  is  not 
easily  described  without  illustrations.  In  the 
case  of  free  setters,  such  as  Pjlack  Hamburgh, 
Madresfield  Court,  Black  Alicante,  Lady  Downes, 
Foster's  Seedling,  and  Buckland  Sweetwater,  we 
commence  thinning  within  a  week  after  they  are 
set,  as,  if  delayed,  the  latest  to  be  thinned  may 
perhaps  become  much  too  large  and  crowded  for 
it  to  be  done  without  rubbing  those  reserved. 
The  thinning  of  shy  or  doubtful  setters  we 
usually  defer  till  the  berries  are  nearly  the  size  of 
Peas,  as  at  that  time  there  is  a  greater  certainty 
of  selecting  those  with  nearly  or  quite  their  fall 
complement  of  seeds.  One  thinning  ought,  in  the 
case  of  healthy  Vines  of  the  free  setters,  to  be 
sufficient,  but  many  prefer  to  go  over  them  a 
second  time.  As  a  rule,  there  are  a  certain  num- 
ber of  stronger  blooms  followed  by  berries  that 
are  larger  than  the  rest,  and  it  is  these  which 
frequently  are  in  the  centre  of  triplets  which 
ought  to  be  retained  as  much  as  possible.  All 
small  berries  and  those  with  an  inward  tendency 
ought  to  be  removed,  together  with  most  of  those 
on  the  upper  and  lower  side  of  the  branches,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  reserved  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  shoulders.  If  any  of  the  shoulders  are  to 
be  tied  up  in  order  to  apparently  increase  the  size 
of  the  bunch,  this  also  should  be  done  at  the  first 
thinning,  or  before  the  berries  are  much  grown, 
otherwise  there  is  danger  of  rubbing  off  the  bloom. 
Raffia  is  the  material  generally  employed  for 
shouldering,  but  fine  wire  is  fast  being  substituted 
for  it,  as  being  the  most  easily  fastened  to  both 
bunch  and  wires.  Bunches  intended  for  packing, 
whether  for  market  or  private  use,  may  well  have 
the  shoulders  reduced  at  the  thinning  time,  and 
many  prefer  to  have  all  bunches  medium  sized 
and  symmetrical.  The  number  of  berries  to  be 
left  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  variety,  and  also 
whether  the  Grapes  are  to  hang  for  a  long  time 
or  not.  Loose  bunches  are  objectionable,  but  the 
late  sorts  have  strong  foot-stalks,  and  may  be, 
and  generally  should  be,  more  freely  thinned  than 
the  looser  early  sorts.  "The  berries  must  not  press 
tightly  against  each  other  if  long  keeping  is  a 
desideratum.  Use  sharp-cutting  Grape  scissors 
and  a  pointed  stick  about  9  inches  long  is  of  great 
service  for  lifting  the  shoulders  as  well  as  steady- 
ing the  bunches  or  bringing  them  to  a  convenient 
position  for  thinning.  The  rise  in  the  temperature 
at  setting  time  will  also  benefit  the  late  black 
sorts,  especially  the  Black  Alicante,  as  it  tends 
to  extend  the  bunch  to  the  obvious  increase  of 
its  size  and  diminution  of  the  thinning  out  re- 
quired. W.  I.   M. 

Apple  Mr.  Gladstone. — Amongst  early 
dessert  Apples  this,  says  7'/;(?  /'7()r/s^  seems  destined 
to  hold  a  conspicuous  place,  since  it  possesses  at 
least  two  qualities  which  go  a  long  way  towards 
securing  popularity — a  pleasant  taste  and  a  high 
tone  of  colour,  for  which  latter  it  will  be  prized 
as  an  ornament  to  the  dessert  even  by  those — if 
there  be  any — who  do  not  highly  estimate  the 
flavour  of  Apples.  Though  it  has  just  now 
come  rather  suddenly  into  public  notice,  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  new  variety,  but 
to  have  been  a  chance  seedling  brought  into 
notice  by  the  late  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Kidder- 
minster, in  1868,  and  distributed  by  him  under 
the  name  of  Jackson's  Seedling.  The  original 
tree  is  said  to  be  a  very  old  one,  and  to  be  a  sure 
bearer.  It  is  described  as  being  of  slender  bushy 
habit,  very  fruitful  on  the  Paradise  stock,  and  also 
productive  on   the  Crab.    The  fruit  is  scarcely 
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mediam  size,  roundish  or  oblate,  farrowed,  with  a 
small,  bat  open  eye  and  a  stalk  of  moderate 
length  set  in  a  narrow  angular  basin.  The  skin 
is  a  deep  crimson  on  the  exposed  side  and  thickly 
streaked  with  crimson  where  shaded,  the  surface 
being  characteristically  marked  irregularly  here 
and  there  with  short  bars  or  stripes  of  clear 
yellow.  The  flesh  is  tender,  juicy,  and  sweet,  with 
an  excellent  flavour.  Mr.  Jackson  states  that  with 
him  it  ripens  in  the  latter  half  of  July.  A  first- 
class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Lane,  of  Berk- 
bamstead,  for  specimens  exhibited  before  the 
fruit  committee  at  South  Kensington  on  August 
14  last  year. 


PEAR  CULTURE  IN  JERSEY. 

Or  all  the  fruits  grown  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
the  Pear  seems  to  be  best  adapted  to  their  soil 
and  climate,  and  while  arriving  at  great  perfec- 
tion, with  little  attention  from  the  cultivator,  no 
fruit  gives  a  better  return  for  high  culture,  there 
being  always  a  demand  for  fine  samples  of  dessert 
Pears,  half-pound  and  upwards  in  weight,  at  very 
remunerative  prices ;  therefore  to  meet  this  de- 
mand  the  market   grower  in  the    island  should 
strive  to  produce  the  finest  possible  specimens 
rather  than  great  quantities  of  medium-sized  fruit 
which  can  be  produced  anywhere.    Fruit  of  Chau- 
montel,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  from  1  lb.  each  and 
upwards  can  very  seldom  be  produced  in  England, 
but  by  means  of  high  culture,  young  trees,  and 
good  positions  their  production  can  be  relied  on 
here  with  almost  certainty.      The  following  six 
are    confidered     to     be    the  best,    viz. :     Chau- 
montel,  Glou  Morceau,  Doyenne  da  Comice,  Marie 
Louise,  Louise    Bonne,    and    Beurr^    d'Amanlis, 
and  these  are  the  most  suitable  for  market  work. 
The  first  and  third,  when  well  grown,  meet  with 
a  ready  sale  at  from  .£2   10s.  to  £o  a  hundred. 
DoyenD6  du   Comice  is  rapidly  rising  in  public 
estimation,  and  last  season  fetched  a  much  higher 
price  than  the  Chaumontel.     Marie  Louise  under 
good  culture  in  Jersey  will  reach  13  ounces  or 
14  ounces  in  weight,  and  then  meet  with  a  ready 
sale,  as  it  is  never  coarse  whatever  its  size  may  be. 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  is  not  a  large  fruit,  but 
the  tree  is  a  good  bearer  ;  BeurrS  Diel  is  also  good 
on  the  same  account,  and  its  fruit  is  one  of  the 
finest,  often  reaching  from  14  ounces  to  16  ounces. 
Again,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  is  a  fine  large  fruit, 
but  a  rather  uncertain  setter ;  when  it  does  set  it 
carries  good  fruit  as  a  bush  in  the  open  ground,  but, 
like  most  other  popular  sorts,  the  largest  are  from 
walls.    In  culture  the  general  practice  is  to  plant 
dwarf  bushes  and  grow  them  up  with  from  twelve 
to  twenty  branches  from  5  feet  to  10  feet  high, 
and  to  prune  very  closely,  cutting  clean  away  all 
the  young  wood  of  the  preceding  summer's  growth, 
as  well  as  thinning  out  the  spurs  where  they  have 
become  long  or  over-crowded.      Probably  trees  in 
pots  might  be  found  to  answer  very  well  to  grow 
under  Vines  in  cool  houses,  or   they  might   be 
placed  under  glass,  just  to  set  their  fruit,  and 
plunged  out  of   doors  afterwards,  and  well  fed 
with  manure  water ;    indeed,  all  trees,  whether 
planted  in  the  open  or  against  walls,  should  have 
copious  supplies  of  manure  water  during  the  time 
they  are  yielding  fruit.    Summer  pruning  is  an 
operation  of  some  importance ;  that  it  is  beneficial 
to  the  crop  is  certain,  if  properly  done,  but  a  great 
quantity  of  foliage  should  never  be  cut  off    at 
one  time,  as  this  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  check 
in  the  growth,  and  the  crop  consequently  suffers 
more  or  less  as  a  natural  result.    Training,  except 
as  bashes,  does  not  receive  a  great  amount  of 
attention ;  good  examples  of  horizontal  training 
on  walls  are  very  rare,  the  fan  mode  being  the 
general  practice,  and  that  badly  done.    Cordons 
may  be  met  witli  in  a  few  gardens  by  the  sides  of 
walks,  but  to  no  great  extent,  though  such  trees 
often    produce  very  fine  fruit,  and    the    system 
might    be  much  extended  with  advantage.      As 
oblique  cordons  on  walls   or   trellises   Pears  do 
very  well,  but  the  practice  finds   no  favour  in 
Jersey ;    all     such     modes,    good    or    bad,    are 
almost    untried ;    the   open    bush    and    the  wall 
fan    are    practically    the    only  systems  in   use. 


Oblique  cordons  on  walls  are  chiefly  useful  in 
private  gardens  in  which  variety  is  wanted;  but 
for  the  grower  for  market  they  are  not  so  profitable 
as  fan-trained  trees. 

The  ground  between  the  trees  is  generally 
cropped  with  Potatoes  or  other  roots,  and  heavily 
manured,  both  for  the  trees  and  the  crops  beneath 
them.  The  trees  commence  to  bear  at  a  very 
early  age,  but  some  of  the  sorts,  especially  the 
Chaumontel,  do  not  continue  many  years  in  good 
condition,  and  when  the  trees  begin  to  decline  the 
fruit  is  neither  so  large  in  size  nor  good  in  quality ; 
therefore,  to  keep  a  plantation  in  the  best  possible 
condition,  a  few  young  trees  should  be  planted 
every  year.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  wide  field  for 
the  extension  of  Pear  culture  in  Jersey  alone,  and 
very  little  has  been  attempted  in  a  thoroughly 
systematic  manner.  Grapes  and  Potatoes  at  pre- 
sent monopolise  all  the  best  ground  and  attention. 
Many  of  our  "  cotees,"  with  little  expenditure  of 
labour,  could  be  converted  into  Pear  gardens,  pro- 
ducing fruit  equal  to  the  best  walls,  and  giving  a 
better  return  with  less  labour  than  Potatoes  that 
now  annually  occupy  the  ground,  and,  what  is  of 
more  consequence,  would  probably  continue  to  do 
so  when  Potatoes  had  ceased  to  be  a  profitable 
crop  — Jersey  Gardiner. 


BOOKS. 


Pruning  young  Vines.— Before  "J.  S.  W." 

(p.  ^TA)  credits  himself  with  having  exploded  an 
old  theory  respecting  the  pruning  of  young  Vines, 
I  think  he  should  furnish  more  correct  data  as  to 
his  practice.  I  should  like  to  know  how  many 
main  branches  his  two-year-old  Vine  had  at  the 
time  of  pruning,  and  how  many  feet  in  length  of 
young  wood  was  left  on  each ;  also  the  name  of 
the  variety  of  Grape  on  which  he  has  operated. 
When  "  J.  8.  W."  has  answered  these  inquiries,  I 
may  have  something  more  to  say  on  the  subject. 
-J.  C.  C. 

Vino  roots. — "  J.  S.  W.  "  instances  (p.  373) 
conversations  which  he  has  had  with  several  gar- 
deners, who,  he  alleges,  adhere  to  the  time-worn 
fallacy  of  the  roots  not  stopping  inside  if  they  can 
get  out.  Preconceived  opinions  are  difficult  to 
shake  off,  but  however  much  they  may  be  thought 
trustworthy  they  are  powerless  to  controvert  facts 
such  as  have  come  out  in  the  discussion  that 
has  taken  place  on  this  subject,  and  concerning 
which  Mr.  Smith's  plain  statements  of  his  experi- 
ence (p.  319)  are  to  the  point.  Few  matters  con- 
nected with  Grape  growing  are  of  more  import- 
ance than  those  relating  to  the  roots,  and  many  I 
know  who  are  interested  in  it  would  like  to  see 
the  point  tested  practically.  "J.S.  W."  declines 
to  show  Grapes  from  his  Vines  confined  to  inside 
borders  in  competition  with  any  of  the  growers 
I  have  named  who  have  them  inside  and 
out.  But  if  he  requires  farther  incentive, 
rather  than  the  matter  should  fall  through 
I  will  find  a  grower,  not  before  mentioned 
in  this  discussion,  whose  Vines  have  their  roots 
both  inside  and  out,  and  who  will  show  half-a- 
dozen  bunches, half  Hamburghs  and  half  Muscats, 
against  a  like  number  from  "  J.  S.  W.'s  "  Vines 
confined  inside,  for  £10  a  side,  next  August  or 
September.  To  show  that  I  have  no  object  in 
view  beyond  fairly  testing  the  two  systems,  if 
"  J.  S.  W."  loses  I  will  hand  the  £10  over  to  the 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — T. 
Baines. 

SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 

Vine  leaves  (0.  E.  L.).— There  is  nothing  on  the  Vine 
leaves  sent  except  an  abundance  of  the  mycelium  of  the 
Vine  mildew  (Oidium  Tuckeri)  and  aplaabes  from  syring- 
inR.  Repeated  sulphurings  willlteep  the  mildew  in  checli. 
— W.  .S. 

Vines  bleeding.— Thii  happens  when  the  wood  is  not 
thoroughly  ripened.  If  people  paid  more  attention  to  this 
point  than  they  do  there  would  be  less  talkahout  bleeding. 
I  never  knew  wood  thoroughly  ripened  to  bleed.— Geo. 
Murray,  West  Ashhy  Manor,  BorncasUe. 

MUBCh-Musch  Apricot.— We  commenced  thinning 
the  fniit  of  this  variety  on  the  1st  of  Way.  The  tree  is 
fan-shaped  and  the  branches  about  6  feet  long  ;  rather  more 
than  700  fruits  were  picked  and  stUl  there  is  a  very  large 
number  left— too  m.my  to  ripen.  Every  flower  must  have 
produced  a  fruit.  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  for  Bivers' 
I  Early  and  the  Moorpark.— J.  C.  C. 


IS  OUR  CLIMATE  DETERIORATING  ?  * 

In  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-eight  pages,  particnlirly 
interesting  to  gardeners,  Mr.  Thomson,  by  way  of 
answer  to  this  question,  has  gathered  together  a 
number  of  facts,  from  which  he  leaves  people  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions.  The  late  Mr.  M'Nab, 
of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens,  an  observant 
and  painstaking  man,  wrote  a  series  of  papers 
some  twenty  years  ago  to  prove  that  our  climate 
was  deteriorating,  founding  his  belief  on  the  cir- 
cumstance that  fruits,  such  as  the  Golden  Pippin, 
that  ripened  well  in  Scotland  in  his  youth,  would 
not  do  so  at  the  date  when  he  wrote.  Mr.  Thom- 
son's opinion  is,  that  a  few  severe  winters  or  a  few 
excessively  hot  days  in  summer  prove  little  as  to 
the  deterioration  or  improvement  of  our  climate, 
as  it  affects  the  produce  of  the  earth,  and  that  pro- 
duce itself  is  the  only  sure  test,  all  other  things 
being  equal.  Some  of  our  most  experienced 
farmers,  he  says,  are  of  opinion  that,  in  spite  of 
the  enormous  sums  spent  on  manures  of  all  sorts, 
and  improved  implements  for  every  purpose,  the 
land  of  Great  Britain,  acre  for  acre,  does  not  pro- 
duce anything  like  the  crops  it  did  forty  years  ago. 
If,  therefore,  this  statement  is  well  founded,  it  is 
difficult  to  disconnect  it  from  climatal  causes. 
On  the  side  of  evidence  that  our  climate 
is  getting  worse,  at  least  for  a  period,  stand 
the  following  remarks  from  Mr.  Turnbull,  who 
has  been  gardener  at  Bothwell  Castle,  near  Glas- 
gow, since  1828,  Mr.  Turnbull  is  well  known  as 
a  very  shrewd,  observant  man,  and  he  has  kept 
notes  of  the  weather  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
Mr.  Thomson  states  that  he  was  under  his  tuition 
from  1832  till  1837.  During  these  five  years  he 
never  failed  to  have  fine  crops  of  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, and  Apricots  on  open  walls.  He  had  also 
great  crops  of  Green  Gage  Plums,  and  splendid 
Ribston  Pippin  Apples,  that  kept  till  April  of  a 
golden  colour  and  quite  firm.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  last  fine  crop  of  Peaches  he  had  was  in 
1870,  and  the  Apricot  trees  have  been  twice  de- 
stroyed by  the  weather.  Mr.  Turnbull  writes  : — 
"  We  have  had  a  very  variable  climate  for  a 
hundred  years.  1782  was  a  very  severe  winter. 
The  winters  of  1813  and  1814  were  also  very 
severe.  1836,  you  will  remember,  was  a  very  late 
harvest ;  much  Corn  in  Lanarkshire  and  elsewhere 
was  covered  by  a  foot  of  snow  before  it  was  cut, 
and  some  was  never  cut  at  all.  1838  was  Murphy's 
season,  and  with  us  the  temperature  fell  to  3^° 
below  zero.  1839  was  a  very  late  spring;  we  had 
a  fall  of  snow  on  the  14th  of  May  and  a  severe 
frost  on  the  15th,  which  destroyed  all  our  fruit. 
On  the  24th  December,  1860,  the  temperature  fell 
to  11°  below  zero,  and  killed  all  our  Laurels  and 
many  other  shrubs.  In  1881  we  had  the  thermo- 
meter six  times  below  zero.  The  wood  of  our 
Peach  trees  not  being  well  ripened,  that  and  the 
following  year  nearly  killed  the  whole  of  them. 
We  had  good  crops  of  Peaches  in  1870.  _  The 
young  trees,  planted  after  the  others  were  killed, 
are  looking  well ;  and  if  the  seasons  take  a  fa- 
vourable turn,  they  may  be  good  again,  and  so 
may  agricultural  crops.  I  do  not  nowgrow  Apricots, 
the  trees  having  been  killed  by  the  severe  frosts, 
and  the  young  ones  that  I  planted  shared  the 
same  fate;  they  are  therefore  given  np  in  the 
meantime.  I  do  not  think  anyone  grows  them  in 
this  neighbourhood  now.  [The  Apricot  trees  at 
Bothwell  Castle,  when  I  was  there,  were  the 
finest  and  most  productive  I  ever  saw.]  The 
finest  kinds  of  Plums  have  gone  as  much  back 
with  ns  as  any  fruit.  This  I  attribute  to  the  long- 
continued,  cold,  barren  east  winds  we  get  in  early 
summer.  We  do  not  now  grow  the  fine  Ribston  Ap- 
ples we  did  at  one  time.  As  you  remark,  this 
winter,  np  to  the  present  date  (January  23),  has 
been  very  mild,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  winters 
of  1845—46.  On  the  26th  of  February,  1845, 
vegetation  was  far  advanced.  Currants  and  Goose- 
berries breaking  into  leaf.  Daffodils  in  full  bloom. 
On  the  20th  March  we  had  severe  frost,  and  all 


•'■Is  Our  Climate  Deteriorating?"  An  enijuiry,  by 
William  Thomson,  Tweed  Vineyard,  Galashiels.  Black- 
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early  fruit  was  destroyed.  The  weather  continued 
cold  till  June,  when  it  became  excessively  hot.  The 
thermometer  in  the  shade  stood  at  80^,  and  in  the 
sun  at  118°.  On  July  Swehadaheavy  thunderstorm 
and  great  rains,  when  the  Clyde  rose  to  such  a 
height  that  it  swept  away  the  seats  that  had 
stood  for  generations  on  the  Castle  banks.  Then 
followed  the  first  and  most  severe  attack  of  the 
Potato  disease  we  have  ever  experienced  up  to  the 
present  time." 

This  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Tnmbnll  seems  to 
prove  that  for  some  time  back  there  has  been  a 
swing  of  the  pendulum  in  the  direction  of  less 
genial  weather.  Mr.  Kinghorn,  of  Shene  Nursery, 
Richmond,  writes:  "When  I  came  to  Orleans 
House,  Twickenham,  in  J837,  and  for  ten  years 
afterwards,  I  never  covered  the  fruit  trees  on  the 
walls  when  in  bloom,  and  always  had  good  crops ; 
but  after  that  date  I  was  obliged  to  take  to 
covering  them.  Till  1817  we  invariably  had  good 
crops  of  Figs,  both  on  wall  trees  and  standards, 
the  latter  bearing  abundantly ;  Vines  also  bore 
well  on  the  walls,  and  ripened  their  fruit  nicely. 
In  1847  the  mildew  attacked  them  (brought  about 
by  cold  and  damp),  and  they  were  no  longer  worth 
the  attention  they  required.  I  have  observed  that 
for  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  Peach, 
Nectarine,  and  Apricot  trees  do  not  make  the 
growths  they  used  to  do,  neither  in  stem  nor 
branches.  Certainly  we  have  had  more  severe 
winters  since  I  came  to  England  than  they  could 
have  had  before  for  many  years,  judging  from  the 
large  evergreen  Oaks,  Arbutus,  Laurels,  and 
Cedars  that  have  been  killed,  as  well  as  great  old 
Banksian  Roses  and  Myrtles^the  latter,  to  my 
knowledge,  23  feet  high,  with  great  thick  stems  — 
none  of  which  seem  likely  to  be  replaced,  unless 
we  Inve  a  change  of  climate  for  the  better,  of 
which  at  present  there  seems  little  prospect." 

Mr.  Brown,  gardener  at  Abercairnie,  near  Crieff, 
referring  to  the  influence  of  climatic  change  on 
oar  fruits,  writes  as  follows  :  "  Looking  back  for 
35  years,  it  is  a  fact  to  my  mind  that,  though  we 
have  improved  much  in  indoor  culture  of  fruit,  we 
have  fallen  back  in  outdoor.  I  have  been  a  visitor 
to  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  for  the  last  40  years,  and 
the  Apples,  as  seen  there  now,  are  not  worth  using 
as  compared  with  what  they  were  in  my  young 
days.  Here,  at  Abercairnie,  I  am  gradually,  even 
on  the  south  walls,  doing  away  with  all  fine  Pears, 
and  putting  on  the  common  hardy  sorts.  Ribston 
Apples,  such  as  I  knew  in  my  youth,  are  not  now 
to  be  had.  I  attribute  this  chiefly  to  climatic 
change,  and  partly  want  of  attention  to  outdoor 
fruit." 

Mr.  Barron,  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick,  writes :  ••  I 
do  not  think  that  our  climate  has  deteriorated.  I 
may  not  be  observant  enough,  'tis  true,  and  am 
aware  there  have  been  a  number  of  cold  sunless 
seasons  lately.  1883  was  an  exception  in  this 
quarter,  being  one  of  the  mildest,  the  month  of 
July  excepted.  The  present  autumn  has  been  one 
of  the  clearest  and  mildest  ever  experienced."  In 
a  second  letter,  Mr.  Barron  writes  :  "  I  quite  agree 
with  you  that  we  have  been  passing  through  a 
period  remarkably  unfavourable  for  fruit  cultiva- 
tion. This  I  attribute  partly  to  cold  wet  weather  in 
May  and  to  cold  wet  autumns,  which  have  pre- 
vented the  proper  maturation  of  the  wood." 
Mr.  Barron,  however,  thinks  that  this  unfavour- 
able weather  is  only  temporary.  Mr.  Rust,  Bridge 
Castle,  Tonbridge,  is  disposed  to  think  the  springs 
more  backward  and  ungenial  than  they  used  to 
be.  Many  others  express  similar  opinions.  Mr 
Buchan  (Scottish  Jleteorological  Society)  states 
that  the  mean  temperatures  of  the  months  of  May, 
June,  and  July  for  forty  years,  from  1840  to  1880 
inclusive,  show  that  the  twenty  years  from  1840 
to  1860  were  warmer  than  the  twenty  from  1860 
to  1880  by  40  2°  on  the  three  months ;  and  sup- 
posing the  same  ratio  to  hold  good  over  the  year 
it  would  give  160-8°  on  the  twenty  years  This 
is  not  much  when  divided  over  twenty  years ;  still 
it  is  on  the  adverse  side,  and  we  have  bat  a  small 
margin  we  can  afford  to  lose  in  these  latitudes, 

Mr.  Thomson  sums  up  as  follows  :  "  It  seems  to 
the  writer  that  the  weather  has  got  curiously 
mixed  of  late— such  a  succession  of  severe  storms ' 


of  wind  in  Britain  as  uo  living  person  can  remem- 
ber ;  this,  accompanied  by  very  mild  tempera- 
tures, whilst  frost  and  snow  are  stopping  the 
trains  in  some  of  the  Southern  States  of  America 
where  snow  is  seldom  seen ;  sunsets  of  the  most 
gorgeous  description,  and  earthquakes  on  the 
most  gigantic  scale — all  pointing  to  some  disturb- 
ance within,  at  least,  the  atmosphere  of  our 
planet.  Whether  this  is  the  result  of  stellar  in- 
fluence or  not  some  of  our  scientific  men  may  be 
able  to  determine.  In  the  meantime,  the  ungenial 
weather  we  have  had  for  some  years  has  been  in  a 
large  measure  the  cause  of  the  depression  of  the 
great  interest  of  agriculture,  and  through  it  all 
other  interests  have  suffered,  and  will  suffer  still 
more  if  the  average  temperature  sinks  but  a 
degree  lower  than  it  has  been  of  late  years.  The 
warm  nights  of  my  boyhood  and  early  life  where 
are  they  now  ?  Do  ladies  wear  thin  muslin  dresses 
now,  as  their  mothers  wore  nearly  all  the  summer? 
As  hardy  as  a  Whin  bush  used  to  be  an  apho- 
rism. It  can  no  longer  be  given  as  sach,  for  the 
Whin  has  been  killed  to  the  surface  of  the  snow  or 
soil  almost  annually  of  late  years."  This  little 
pamphlet  is  well  worth  attentive  consideration, 
and  its  low  price  (4d.)  puts  it  within  the  reach  of 
everybody. 

FLORA  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  botanical  section  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Science  of  Phila- 
delphia, held  on  January  14,  Dr.  Asa  Gray 
spoke  of  the  progress  of  the  forthcoming 
portion  of  the  synoptical  flora  of  North  America, 
and  of  the  occasions  which  had  led  to  the 
publication  of  the  middle  portions  in  advance 
of  the  earlier.  It  had  seemed  important  now  to 
secure  the  results  of  the  many  years  of  study 
which  he  had  given  to  the  large  and  diflicult  order 
of  Compositas,  which  will  form  the  bulk  of  the 
forthcoming  part.  He  spoke  of  the  perplexities 
attendant  upon  the  accurate  definition  of  generic 
divisions  in  this  order,  and  especially  of  properly 
discriminating  the  species  of  such  genera  as  Aster 
and  Solidago.  He  had  no  idea  that  he  had  really 
solved  the  difficulties  of  this  kind,  or  that  anyone 
would  entirely  solve  them,  but  he  had  done  his 
best.  He  could  himself  name  the  species  of  Soli- 
dago, and  he  could  name  a  good  many  Asters,  but 
he  doubted  whether  he  had  enabled  other  bo- 
tanists to  name  them.  Being  asked  whether  his 
views  respecting  the  limitation  of  species  had  not 
undergone  some  change  in  the  direction  of  admit- 
ing  more  species  now  than  formerly,  he  admitted 
that  this  was  probably  the  case.  He  still  held 
to  what  might  be  termed  the  Linnean  con- 
ception of  species,  that  they  were  to  be  taken 
in  a  broad  sense  and  expected  to  comprise 
various  forms,  which  might  or  might  not 
be  classified  into  varieties.  But  whereas,  in 
his  younger  days,  species  were  thought  to  be 
independent  creations,  and  the  real  differences, 
if  we  could  find  them,  supposed  to  be  absolute, 
we  now  look  upon  allied  species  as  having  des- 
cended from  a  common  ancient  stock,  of  which 
intermediate  forms  have  died  out,  and  therefore 
do  not  expect  that  allied  forms,  on  the  whole  dis- 
tinct and  definable,  should  he  completely  uncon-' 
nected  by  certain  links  or  vestiges  of  links. 
Moreover,  it  used  to  be  thought  that  hybrids  were 
necessarily  sterile,  but  it  is  now  known  that  some 
hybrids  are  fertile,  and  that  their  offspring,  ferti- 
lised by  either  parent,  are  generally  fertile ;  that 
in  this  way  intermediate  forms  between  two 
species  may  originate;  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
two  species  ought  not  to  be  reduced  to  one  on 
account  of  such  intermediate  forms.  Dr.  Gray 
referred  to  Rosa,  Rubns,  and  Hieracium,  in  the  Old 
World,  as  genera  in  which  no  two  botanists  who 
had  studied  them  could  agree  as  to  what  were 
species— one  school  reducing  them  to  very  few, 
which  they  can  define  only  by  disregarding  certain 
intermediate  forms,  the  other  multiplying  them 
by  hundreds,  and  characterising  them  by  distinc- 
tions which  might  serve  for  the  specimens  in 
hand,  but  which  failed  with  every  new  collection. 
This  necessitated  either  the  formation  of  a  still 
finer-drawn  set  of  species,  or  the  falling  back  to  I 


the  broader  Linnean  conception  of  species.  The 
latter  alternative  had  been  generally  followed  in 
this  country,  and  Dr.  Gray  hoped  that  the  coming 
American  botanists  would  incline  to  this  view  in 
the  treatment  of  our  critical  genera. 
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PLATE  439. 
TREE  OR  PERPETUAL  CARNATIONS.* 
DOEING  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  perpetual- 
flowering  Carnations  have  increased  immensely  In 
popularity,  the  result  of  which  is  that  many  new 
varieties  have  been  introduced,  creating,  so  to 
speak,  quite  a  revolution  in  this  section  of  the 
Carnation  family.  Carnations  belonging  to  this  class 
are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  ordinary  type 
by  their  more  woody  stems,  from  which  flowering 
growths  are  produced  in  succession.  This  valuable 
characteristic  must  have  been  apparent  in  the 
early  history  of  the  plant,  but  owing  to  the  early 
workers  going  too  much  in  the  same  well-trodden 
path,  it  had  evidently  escaped  their  notice,  or  if 
it  was  observed  by  them,  this  valuable  trait  was 
not  thought  worthy  of  development.  Philip  Miller 
in  his  "Gardeners'  Dictionary," published  in  1741, 
divides  the  Carnation  or  Clove  Gilliflowers  into 
four  classes — viz.,  flakes,  with  two  colours  ,■  bizarres, 
which  had  the  flowers  striped  or  variegated  with 
three  or  four  different  colours  ;  Piquettes,  which 
had  white  grounds  spotted  or  pounced  with  scarlet, 
red,  purple,  or  other  colours  ;  Painted  Ladies,  which 
had  their  petals  red  or  purple  on  the  upper  side 
and  white  underneath.  This  last  is  a  type  of 
Carnation  quite  unknown  to  me.  Miller  further 
states  that  the  Piquettes  were  the  most  esteemed, 
and  he  gives  elaborate  directions  for  their  culture 
which  have  been  copied  by  growers  downwards  until 
a  very  recent  date.  The  culture  of  the  Carnation  is 
of  the  very  simplest  kind,  and  to  recommend  the 
mixing  and  compounding  of  manures  for  a  year  or 
two  before  they  are  wanted  is  simply  to  discourage 
and  perplex  a  young  beginner.  When  amateurs 
know  that  such  choice  flowers  as  Tree  Carnations 
can  be  grown  as  easily  as  scarlet  Geraniums  and 
flowered  in  the  small  greenhouses  attached  to  villa 
residences,  they  ought  not  to  remain  long  without 
a  selection  of  these  choice  flowers,  which  they  can 
so  easily  cultivate  for  the  delectation  of  themselves 
and  their  friends.  One  amateur  acquaintance  told 
me  that  the  reason  he  liked  to  grow  Carnations  was 
that  he  could  present  a  bloom  occasionally  to  his 
friends ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  do  this  with  the 
satisfying  remark,  "  My  own  growing,  I  assure 
you."  It  is  just  possible  that  some  amateurs  may 
expect  too  much.  It  is  well  to  aim  high,  but  it 
is  unreasonable  to  expect  the  produce  of  one 
corner  in  a  small  greenhouse  to  compare  with 
such  flowers  as  Mr.  Turner  exhibits  from  his  large 
nursery  at  Slough,  where  a  whole  house  can  be 
devoted  to  Tree  Carnations,  and  tl^  few  exhibited 
is  merely  a  selection  from  thousands.  Even  a 
gardener  in  a  large  place  has  not  the  means  to 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  a  large  trade  grower. 
Cuttings. — These  may  be  put  in  at  any  time, 
but  if  a  choice  can  be  made,  the  earliest  months  of 
the  year  are  the  best — January,  February,  and 
March.  They  strike  very  freely  in  January  in  a 
forcing  house  where  the  heat  is  not  too  great,  say 
about  50°,  or  not  more  than  55°  at  night.  The 
pots  containing  the  cuttings  should  be  plunged  in 
a  gentle  bottom-heat,  and  over  them  put  a  pane  or 


"  Drown  in  .Sir  Nathaniel  Rothschild's  garden,   Tring 
rark,  January  IS. 
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two  of  glass,  which  prevents  too  rapid  evaporation 
The  small  side  growths  do  better  than  the  thicker 
and  more  succulent  tops ;  later  on  they  may  be 
propagated  quite  freely  in  hotbeds.  As  soon  as 
the  slips  have  formed  roots  they  ought  to  be 
potted.  If  convenience  exists,  the  young  plants 
should  be  grown  on  in  the  forcing  house,  and  let 
them  be  near  the  glass.  After  a  little  while  they 
may  be  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in 
a  greenhouse,  to  be  gradually  inured  to 
stand  in  the  open  air  by  the  end  of  May. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
plants  while  under  glass  early  in  the  year 
should  be  kept  near  the  glass  roof ;  and  also  that 
they  be  kept  quite  free  from  that  troublesome  pest 
to  the  Carnation  grower,  green  fly.  Some  time  ago 
a  grower  for  market  asked  me  to  look  at  his  Car- 
nations, which  were  not  blooming  well ;  and  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  the  weak,  spindly,  flowerless 
growths  were  caused  by  the  plants  standing  on 
the  ground  in  a  lean-to  house,  where  they  were 
more  than  6  feet  from  the  glass.  Short-jointedi 
sturdy  growths  are  caused  by  the  plants  being  ex- 
posed freely  to  light  and  air.  The  plants  propa- 
gated in  January  will  flower  in  September  and 
onwards.  By  that  time  they  will  be  strong  speci- 
mens in  8-inch  pots.  A  succession  will  be  kept  up 
by  the  later  propagated  stock  and  by  the  side 
growths  from  the  others.  From  two  dozens  or  so 
of  perpetual-flowering  Carnations  a  succession  of 
flowers  can  be  kept  up  all  the  year  round.  They  do 
not  flower  well  during  the  winter  months  unless 
the  temperature  of  the  house  can  be  kept  up  at 
night  to  50°  or  .55°.  The  potting  soil  should  be 
the  usual  staple  of  good  turfy  loam,  four  parts  of 
this  to  one  of  peat,  and  one  part  of  rotten  stable 
manure,  with  some  sea  or  river  sand.  Leaf-mould 
may  be  used  instead  of  peat.  If  the  latter  cannot 
be  obtained  when  the  plants  are  well  established 
in  8-inch  pots  they  will  continue  to  flower  a  long 
time  without  shifting  if  manure  water  is  applied 
about  twice  a  week.  Even  when  the  plants  are 
old  and  apparently  worn  out  they  may  be  planted 
against  a  wall  facing  south  or  west,  where  they 
produce  good  flowers  at  uncertain  intervals. 

The  selection  of  vakieties  is  also  an  im- 
portant part,  and  for  this  matters  of  taste  come 
in  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  most  people  prefer  self- 
coloured  flowers— white,  pink,  rose,  scarlet,  crim- 
son, and  maroon  of  various  shades.  The  three 
varieties  represented  on  the  plate  are  very  dis- 
tinct, and  should  be  grown  in  the  most  select 
collections.  Andalusia  has  beautifully  fringed, 
primrose-coloured  flowers,  and  blooms  very  freely. 
Empress  of  Germany  I  have  grown  for  ten  years 

more,  and  still  grow  it,  because  it  has  not  yet 
been  surpassed  in  its  colour.  Mrs.  Keen  is  a  new 
flower,  which  I  saw  but  once,  as  it  was  exhibited 
before  the  committee  at  South  Kensington ;  it 
was  greatly  admired  ;  its  rich,  deep,  maroon-crim- 
son colour  is  quite  new  in  this  section  ;  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea.  That 
firm  has  recently  made  a  speciality  of  the  Carna- 
tion, and  have  sent  out  some  good  new  varieties. 
Mr.  Turner's  list  Jilso  contains  a  selection  of  new 
varieties.  Besides  Andalusia,  Mrs.  George  Hawtrey 
is  a  fine  yellow  self  perpetual,  and  of  white  varie- 
ties I  know  none  to  equal  The  Queen,  raised  by 
Dr.  Abercrombie  and  sent  out  by  Mr.  Turner. 
Its  satiny  white  flowers  are  large,  of  good 
substance,  and  excellent  form.  Gloire  de  Nancy 
is  supposed  to  be  perpetual,  but  I  do  not  find  it  is 
to  be  depended  upon  for  winter  flowering.  It  may 
be  forced  in  the  spring.    Juliet  is  a  pure  white. 


well-formed  flower,  and  La  Belle  still  holds  a 
honourable  position.  Of  pink  and  rose-coloured 
varieties  Miss  JoUiffe  has  long  been  popular,  but 
the  flowers  are  thin  and  lack  substance.  Lady 
Macbeth  is  of  the  same  colour  and  of  a  more 
vigorous  habit ;  these  two  are  flesh-coloured. 
J  uliette  is  rich  deep  rose,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  varieties  we  have  ever  had.  Mrs.  Lle- 
welyn is  much  of  the  same  colour,  and  is  also  a 
superb  flower.  Scarlet  varieties  are  numerous  and 
good.  For  colour  and  quality  I  would  give  the 
palm  to  Wonhington  Smith ;  Whipper-in  is  also 
very  fine.  Rufus,  Duke  of  Albany,  A.  Alegati^re, 
dwarf  and  free,  and  Warrior  are  the  best  of  them. 
Brunette  and  The  Moor  are  of  the  crimson  shades. 
0£  flowers  with  two  shades,  flaked  or  tinted.  En- 
chantress is  very  pretty.  Coomassie,  Mrs.  Mac- 
laren.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  and  Amazon  should  also 
be  grown.  J.  DouGLAa. 


SEASONABLE   WORK. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Flowering  trees  and  shrubs.— Notwith- 
standing the  late  frosts,  these  are  still  very  flori- 
ferons,  and  by  way  of  memoranda  for  future 
planting,  the  present  is  the  time  to  decide  their 
merits,  both  as  to  the  position  for  which  they  are 
best  suited  and  the  colour  of  the  blossom.  The 
wild  Cherrie.",  the  Almonds,  and  Laburnums  are 
all  excellent  for  planting  as  standards  in  large 
shrubberies  for  distant  effect ;  and  the  double  and 
single  blossomed  Gorse,  Broom  (both  white  and 
yellow  flowered),  Lilacs,  Syringas,  and  Weigelas 
are  suitable  for  forming  groups,  cither  alone  or 
in  combination,  but  Syringas  and  Weigelas  look 
best  when  well  backed  up  with  evergreen  shrubs. 
Horse  and  Spanish  Chestnuts,  False  Acacias,  and 
Hawthorns  seem  most  at  home  perhaps  when 
planted  singly  on  the  turf,  but  this  is  purely  a 
matter  of  taste  and  the  character  of  the  ground 
formation  to  be  planted,  which  obviously  can  only 
be  satisfactorily  decided  on  the  spot.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  every  place  having  any  pretensions  to 
gardening  should  have  a  collection  of  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs  ;  and  now  when  they  are  in  full 
beauty  is  the  time  to  note  and  decide  to  what 
extent  it  may  be  desirable  to  use  them. 

Rock  garden  and  hardy  fernery. — Pick 
off  seed  vessels  and  decayed  flowers  from  the 
earlier  flowering  plants,  and  keep  the  whole  free 
from  weeds.  Couch  Grass  and  Spergula  are  at 
this  season  very  troublesome,  and  unless  de- 
stroyed betimes  quickly  overrun  the  weaker  grow- 
ing plants.  The  dwarf  Phloxes,  Aubrietias,  Myo 
sotis,  Omphalodes,  and  two  or  three  varieties  of 
Saxifrages  are  now  finely  in  flower,  but,  hand- 
some as  they  are,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
encroach  on  others,  which,  like  weeds,  they  quickly 
do  if  permitted  to  grow  unrestrictedly.  Keep  the 
walks  free  from  weeds,  but  not  too  dressy ;  Moss- 
grown  or  heathy  are  the  most  appropriate.  Formal 
walks  or  edgings  do  not  harmonise  well  with  the 
surrounding  irregularities  of  a  rock  garden,  but 
where  these  exist  keep  the  edgings  clipped  and 
the  walks  hard  and  clean.  Ferns  from  which  the 
old  fronds  have  not  yet  been  removed  should  have 
that  attention  at  once,  and  additional  soil  should 
be  given  to  all  that  need  it ;  transplanting,  too, 
may  yet  be  done.  When  there  is  not  sufiicient  to 
well  furnish  the  ground,  plant  at  long  distances, 
and  fill  the  intervening  spaces  with  the  common 
Wood  Mosses,  Sednms,  and  Stonecrops.  The  com- 
mon wild  Hyacinths,  Wood  Anemones,  Violets, 
Primroses,  Snowdrops,  and  Daffodils  are  all  in 
their  season  most  effective  as  undergrowths  for 
Ferns. 

General  work. — Lawns  should  be  mown  and 
Grass  verges  clipped.  Apart  from  the  untidy  aspect 
of  uncut  edgings,  it  is  desirable  to  cut  these  regu- 
larly to  prevent  seedling  Grasses  making  weedy 
walks,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  Grass  mar- 
gins or  shrubbery  clumps.    Continue  to  plant  out  I 


all  the  hardy  section  of  bedding  plants,  also  thin 
out  hardy  annuals  sown  in  the  open  borders,  and 
plant  out  those  sown  in  warmth.  Stake  Sweet 
Peas  and  make  another  sowing.  Place  in  sheltered 
positions,  easy  of  protection,  out  of  doors  all  the 
hardiest  kinds  of  bedding  plants,  such  as  Pelargo- 
niums, Ageratums,  Lobelias,  Verbenas,  &o.,  which 
will  allow  of  the  potting  on  of  recently  struck 
plants  of  the  same  kinds,  and  also  the  tender  sorts, 
such  as  Coleus,  Amarantus,  Iresines,  and  seedling 
sub- tropicals,  which,  to  do  them  justice,  require 
plenty  of  space  and  warmth. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

Shrubby  Clerodendrons.— Old  plants  of 
these,  such  as  C.  fallax,  C.  Kaempferi,  and  C. 
fragrans,  started  early,  will  now  be  pushing  up 
their  flower-stems,  and  should  have  their  heads 
kept  well  up  to  the  glass  near  the  roof  ventilators, 
as,  although  they  like  a  brisk  heat  and  a  moist 
atmosphere,  they  do  best  where  subjected  to  less 
shade  and  more  under  the  influence  of  a  consider- 
able amount  of  air  for  a  time  daily  than  most  things. 
For  ordinary  decoration  C.  fallax  and  C.  Ksemp- 
feri  are  the  most  useful  the  first  year  of  blooming 
after  being  raised  from  either  seeds  or  cuttings ; 
these,  with  their  large,  single,  erect  panicles  of 
the  brightest  led  flowers  issuing  from  broad,  mas- 
sive foliage,  have  a  telling  effect  interspersed 
amongst  Caladiums  and  other  fine-foliaged  sub- 
jects. Keep  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  regularly 
syringed  to  preserve  them  from  insects,  especially 
thrips  and  red  spider. 

Thunberoia  Harrisi.— Plants  of  this  that 
have  been  blooming  throughout  the  winter  should 
now  be  cut  back  ;  they  are  free  rooters,  soon  ex- 
hausting the  soil,  if  planted  out,  as  much  of  the 
top  soil  as  can  be  got  away  without  too  great  a 
disturbance  of  the  roots  should  be  removed  and 
replaced  with  new  material ;  if  in  pots,  they  ought 
to  be  partially  shaken  out  and  repotted,  giving 
them  more  room.  This  Thunbergia  does  not  require 
the  warmest  stove  treatment,  as  if  kept  too  close 
and  hot  it  is  apt  to  run  over  much  into  growth  at 
the  expense  of  flower,  and  it  is  not  suitable  for 
training  as  a  specimen  ;  it  both  does  and  looks 
much  better  when  trained  to  the  roof.  Its  pale 
lilac  or  mauve  flowers,  in  form  and  size  not  unlike 
those  of  the  major  variety  of  Achimenes  patens, 
produced  freely  during  winter  and  sprirg,  do 
much  to  embellish  any  house  in  which  they  may 
be  grown,  but  they  are  not  the  best  for  cutting,  as 
they  soon  flag  when  severed  from  the  plant. 

Aphelandras.— Large  plants  of  the  useful 
autumn-blooming  A.  cristata  kept  cool  through  the 
winter  and  started  some  time  back  should,  if  not 
already  done,  be  now  partially  shaken  out,  replac- 
ing the  old  effete  soil  with  good  loam  to  which 
has  been  added  a  moderate  quantity  of  rotten 
manure  and  sand.  Large  plants  require  large 
pots,  or  the  bloom  will  be  comparatively  meagre. 
A  moderate  heat  is  sufficient  with  plenty  of  air 
and  a  liberal  supply  of  water  when  growth  has 
fairly  started.  A.  elegans  is  a  handsome  free- 
flowering  kind  that  needs  comparatively  little 
room,  and  should  be  found  wherever  stove  plants 
are  cultivated.  Small  plants  of  it  should  now  be 
pushed  on  by  giving  them  larger  pots  and  en- 
couraging free  growth.  Like  most  of  the  genus, 
it  is  an  erect  grower  naturally,  and  can  only  be  in- 
duced to  branch  out  sparely  by  stopping,  yet  the 
points  should  be  once  at  least  nipped  out.  A. 
Roezli  is  a  small-habited  species,  and  will  bloom 
freely  in  little  pots.  Than  this  few  more  effective 
plants  have  been  introduced  of  late  years,  its 
brilliant  orange-scarlet  spikes  being  often  pro- 
duced by  examples  in  4-inch  or  5-inch  pots.  It  is 
most  useful  for  standing  on  the  side  stages  of  an 
ordinary  stove. 

Shading. — Position  and  other  local  circum- 
stances go  to  determine  how  soon  in  the  year  it 
becomes  necessary  to  shade  stove  plants.  A  hip- 
roofed  or  lean-to  house  facing  the  south  naturally 
requires  the  use  of  shade  sooner  than  a  span- 
roofed  structure  standing  with  its  ends  north  and 
south,  a  position  in  which  the  bars  and  rafters  do 
much  to  break  the  sun's  rays  when  most  powerful 
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no  more  shade  should  on  any  account  ever  be  used 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  foliage 
of  the  plants  from  being  injured.  Soft  foliage, 
the  result  of  indifferent  cultivation,  is  much  more 
susceptible  of  injury  from  direct  exposure  to  the 
sun  than  that  of  the  same  plants  would  be  if  well 
managed.  All  eorts  of  makeshifts  are  often  used 
for  shading,  from  the  colouring  laid  on  the  glass 
down  to  flour-paste  and  whitewash ;  all  these  are 
objectionable,  and  the  further  the  obscuring  ma- 
terial is  from  white  the  more  is  it  undesirable. 
Where  a  high  standard  of  cultivation  is  aimed  at, 
nothing  but  blinds  on  rollers  will  ButEce,  the  ma- 
terial used  being  no  thicker  than  will  break  the 
sun's  rays  without  excluding  them. 


PROPAGATING. 

soft-wooded  subjects,  such 


All    soft-wooded  subjects,  such  as   Bonvardias, 
Fuchsias,  and  Heliotropes,  kept  during  winter  in 
a  semi-dormant  condition  should   now   have  in- 
creased heat  and  moisture.     In  repotting,  remove 
as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  can  be  done  without 
injury,  and  use  only  pots  large  enough  to  hold  the 
roots  without  inconvenience.  Soil  of  a  moderately 
light  texture  tends  to  encourage  quick  root  growth. 
Avoid  using  any  stimulating   manure  for  plants 
that  are  required  for  propagating,  as  although  fine 
looking  cuttings  may  be  the  result,  they  mil  turn 
black  and   absolutely   refuse   to   root,  that  is  if 
strong  manure  be  used.    Another    point  needing 
attention  is  to  make  the  cuttings  wholly  of  young 
gro  wth ;  on  no  account  leave  a  base  or  heel  of  old 
wood ;  indeed,  where  every  cutting  is  an  object  the 
better  way  is,  in  taking  them,  to  cut  them  off  above 
the  bottom  joint,  thereby  leaving  one  eye  of  the  new 
growth  on  the  plant.    As  the  base  of  the  cutting 
need  not  be  a  joint,  it  may  be  cut  off  immediately 
above  the  bottom  joint,  and  the  bare  portion  of 
stem  below  the  bottom  leaves  will   serve  as  the 
part  to  be  buried  in  the  ground  without  removing 
any  more  of  the  foliage.     Soft  succulent  cuttings, 
such  as  are  produced  in  spring,  should  never  be 
put  firmly  in  the  soil ;  on  the  contrary,  the  cutting 
pots  must  be  lightly  prepared,  indeed  so  lightly 
that  the  cuttings  can  be  stuck  in  without  a  dibber. 
This  remark  applies  only  to  places  in  which  they 
can  be  kept  close,  as  if  cuttings  have  to  stand  in  a 
house  and  take  their  chance  with  ordinary  sub- 
jects they  require  to  be  put  in  more  firmly.    Any 
light  soil  makes  a  good  rooting  medium  ;  even  pure 
sand  or  Cocoa-nut  refuse  may  be  used,  but  in  these 
it  is  necessary  to  pot  off  the  cuttings  as  soon  as 
rooted.     In  raising  Cannas  from  seed  it  is  at  best  a 
risky  practice  to  cut  or  file  the  seeds  to  hasten  ger- 
mination ;  if  soaked  in  warm  water  for  a  few  days 
the  same  end  is  attained  without    any  fear    of 
damaging  the  germ,  unless  the  water  is  allowed 
to  evaporate  and  leave  the  seeds  dry  just  as  they 
are  starting.    This  may  easily  happen,  as  if  placed 
in  pans  and  set  on  hot- water  pipes  evaporation  is 
very  rapid.     New  varieties  of   Chrysanthemums, 
Phloxes,  and  Pentstemons  obtained  in  the  spring 
in  the  form  of   small   plants  will,  it   placed   in 
gentle  heat,  grow  away  at  once,  when  the  young 
growths  may  be  taken  off  and  treated  as  soft- 
wooded  cuttings.    Tuberous  Begonias  required  for 
stock,  if  started  now  in  the  same  way  as  Dahlias 
are  done,  will  yield  a  good  many  cuttings,  and 
where  seedlings  are  raised  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  sowing  the  seed.     Sow  in  light  soil  thinly,  and 
do  not  cover  except  with  a  pane  of  glass.    As  soon 
as  the  seed  germinates  the  glass  must  be  removed, 
and  the  pots  or  pans  kept  in  a  light,  but  warm 
position  to  prevent  damp. 

COBKEAS. — These  pretty  winter  flowering  shrubs 
make  effective  greenhouse  plants  even  in  a  small 
state,  and  their  propagation  is  not  a  difficult 
matter.  Make  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  when 
half  ripened.  As  a  rule  four  leaves  will  be  enough 
to  leave  on  the  cutting,  so  in  removing  it  from  the 
plant  cut  immediately  below  the  third  pair ;  then 
cut  off  these  two  bottom  leaves,  and  the  cutting 
will  be  ready  for  insertion.  Choose  medium  or 
weak  shoots  for  cuttings  rather  than  strong  ones, 
which  are  far  more  liable  to  decay.  If  to  be 
placed  in  a  small  frame  within  the  propagating 
house,  l-inch  pots  will  be  a  convenient  size,  but 


if  bell-glasses  are  to  be  used  of  course  the  pots 
must  be  chosen  to  suit  the  size  of  the  glasses.  Fill 
the  pots  to  within  l^  inches  or  2  inches  of  the  rim 
with  broken  crocks, "the  upper  layer  being  crushed 
finely  to  prevent  the  soil  from  being  washed  down 
through  the  interstices.  "When  this  is  done  fill  them 
to  just  below  the  rim  with  soil  consisting  of  peat 
and  sand  sifted  fine  and  pressed  down  firmly, then 
finish  off  with  a  thin  layer  of  pure  sand.  Give 
each  pot  a  watering  through  a  fine  rose,  and  let 
them  stand  an  hour  or  two  before  using  them. 
Then  insert  the  cuttings  as  thickly  as  possible  with- 
out over-crowding,  bearing  in  mind  that  cuttings 
which  touch  the  sides  of  the  pots  generally  root 
before  those  in  the  middle.  When  small  pots  are 
used  this  can  be  carried  out,  but  where  bell- 
glasses  are  employed  the  cuttings  must  not  be 
brought  near  enough  to  the  edge  to  interfere  with 
the  removal  or  replacing  of  the  glasses.  Pat  the 
cuttings  in  firmly,  and  when  each  pot  is  finished 
give  a  thorough  watering  to  settle  every  cutting 
in  its  place.  The  most  suitable  temperature  is  one 
a  few  degrees  higher  than  that  in  which  the  plants 
from  which  the  cuttings  have  been  taken  have 
been  grown— say  that  of  an  intermediate  house, 
as  if  too  great  a  change  takes  place  in  this  respect 
the  cuttings  often  speedily  decay  while  a  few  de- 
grees higher  than  they  are  accustomed  to  will 
hasten  their  rooting. 

Japanese  Privet  and  Gaeeya  elliptica. — 
Cuttings  of  these  should  be  taken  towards  the  end 
of  summer  when  the  young  shoots  are  about  half 
ripened,  and  kept  o'ose  in  a  cold  frame  till  rooted. 
They  should  consist  wholly  of  the  current  year's 
growth  with  just  sufficient  leaves  removed  for 
purposes  of  insertion,  but  no  more.  Get  some  6- 
inch  pots,  drain  them  well,  and  fill  them  with 
sandy  soil  pressed  down  rather  firmly,  then  insert 
about  a  dozen  cuttings  in  each  pot,  give  a  thorough 
watering,  and  the  operation  is  complete.  In  ihis 
way  many  of  the  cuttings  will  root  during  the 
autumn,  and  the  others  will  do  so  very  early  in 
spring,  when  they  may  be  potted  or  planted  out, 
but  the  better  plan  is  to  pot  them  in  small  pots 
till  established,  then  plant  in  the  open  ground. 
They  may  also  be  put  in  now,  when  they  will  root 
during  the  summer,  but  they  will  require  keeping 
close  and  shaded  till  that  takes  place.  If  put  in 
the  open  ground  a  sheltered  spot  should  be  chosen 
for  them,  and  the  cuttings  should  be  made  longet 
than  for  pots. 


ORCHIDS. 

East  India  itoube.— Owing  to  the  cold  and 
sunless  character  of  the  weather  recently,  we  have 
scarcely  required  to  shade  the  occupants  of  the 
warm  house,  but  the  shading  is  ready  to  be  let 
down  on   the  shortest   notice.      Nearly   all    the 
Orchids  in  this  house  are  now  forming  roots  and 
starting  to  grow  freely.     They  must  be  aided  in 
their  development  by  a  moist,  warm  atmosphere. 
We  found  it  very  difficult  to  keep  up  the  tempera- 
ture with  the  freezing  east  winds  we  had  blow- 
ing about  the  middle  of  April.    Not  only  had  the 
pipes  to  be  kept  warmer  than  we  liked,  but  we 
let  down  the  shading  and  hung  mats  all  round  the 
house  t-o  cover  the  upright  sashes.     By  doing  this 
the  temperature  could  be  kept  at  65°  ;  without  it 
we  had  to  be  content  with  60".    It  is  during  such 
trying  weather  that  insect  pests,  such  as  yellow 
thrips,  find  a  congenial  home  in  the  centre  of  the 
plants  and  the  axils  of  the  more  recently  deve- 
loped leaves    of   Angracums,   Saccolabiums,  &c, 
the  warmer  and  drier  night  temperature  exactly 
suiting  them.     Some  people  are  ever  ready  to  tell 
us  that  a  well-managed  collection  of  plants  should 
not  have  any  thrips  on  them.     Those  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  a  clean  house  may  rest 
and  be  thankful.    These  remarks  are  not  intended 
for  such";  they  are,  however,  the  favoured  few.     It 
may  be  necessary  to  fumigate  the  house,  and  this 
is  an  operation  requiring  great  care.     Such  plants 
as  are  injured  by  smoke  must  be  removed.     The 
house  should  be  kept  dry  as  well  as  the  leaves  of 
the  plants,  and  any  badly  infested  subject  that  is 
known  to  have  a  colony  of  thrips  in  the  centre 
should  have  a  very  small  pinch  of  dry  flowers  of  sul- 


phur dropped  into  it  during  the  afternoon.  This 
turns  the  thrips  out  and  exposes  them  to  the 
smoke.  It  is  best  to  fumigate  two  nights  in  suc- 
cession and  again  on  two  successive  nights  ten 
days  later.  We  use  the  best  tobacco  paper.  It  ia 
not  such  safe  material  as  the  best  leaf  tobacco, 
but  with  care  an  accident  seldom  happens.  Some 
of  the  plants  may  be  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
nicotine  soap,  used  according  to  directions  sent 
with  it.  This  is  a  good  thrip  destroyer.  Cleanli- 
ness at  this  season  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
as  if  any  plants  are  checked  in  their  growth  by 
insect  pests  now  it  cripples  them  for  the  season. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  all  the  departments. 
Keep  up  the  temperature  to  65°  as  a  minimum 
now,  and  if  it  rises  to  85°  with  sun  heat  and  a 
moist  atmosphere,  the  plants  enjoy  it  much. 

Cattleya  or  Mexican  bouse. — In  this  house, 
as  well  as  in  the  warmer  one,  most  of  the  Orchids 
are  either  rooting  freely  or  just  starting  to  do  so, 
and  under  those  circumstances  we  have  had  to  do 
battle  with  a  countless  number  of  slugs ;  by  night 
and  by  day  the  war  has  been  waged,  and  with  suc- 
cessful results.     Slices  of  Potatoes  and  Carrots 
have  attracted  quantities  of  them  not  larger  than 
a  pin's  head.    They  eat,  if  allowed  to  do  so,  the 
tips  of  the  growing  roots  of  Cattleyas,  Lailias,  and 
Vandas,  and  considerably  check  their  growth.    We 
notice  that  the  plants  of  Vanda  coernlea  growing 
in  the  lightest  and  coolest  part  of  the  house  are 
rooting  freely  and  starting  into  growth.     A  tra- 
veller told  us  some  time  ago  that    be  had  fre- 
quently seen    the    frost    on   the   leaves  of   this 
plant  as  it  grew  upon  the  trees  in  India,  and  as  it  is 
usually  found  on  the  top  of  isolated  trees  well  ex- 
posed to  the  light  and   air,  some  idea  may  be 
formed    of    the  treatment  most  suitable  to  it. 
Cattleya  lobata  is   not   often   seen  in   first-rato 
flowering  condition.  It  may  be  that  some  varieties 
of  it  are  more  free  in  producing  flowering  sheaths 
than  others,  but  at  the  best  it  is  a  shy. flowering 
species.     Masses  of  young  roots  are  now  pushing 
out   freely,   and  the    plants    seem  to    both  grow 
and  flower  best  when  the  roots  grow  outside  of 
the  pots.  The  evergreen  Calanthes  are  most  useful 
and  free-flowering  Orchids.    The  spikes  of  flowers 
are  developing  freely,  and  if  there  is  any  trace  of 
green  fly  upon  them  it  should  be  destroyed  by 
fumigation.     We  could  not  smoke  the  house,  but 
the   Calanthfs  were   removed  to  another  house 
requiring  fumigation,  and  the  fly  destroyed.     C. 
veratrifolia,  with  its  pure  white   flowers,  is  the 
most  desirable   species   to   grow  ;   it   is   easy   of 
culture  and  plants  of   it  are  not  expensive.    C. 
Dominiana  is  alto  a  charming  plant,  but  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  a  healthy  example  to  start  with, 
for  it  is  not  easy  to  work  an  unhealthy  plant  into 
a  good  growing  condition.    The  same  may  be  said 
of   C     Masoca,   also  a  distinct    and  good  free- 
flowering  Orchid.    They  require  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water.     Anguloas  are  now  growing  well,  and 
the  flowers  are  developing  with  the  young  growths  ; 
they  also  require  plenty  of  water.    Odontoglossum 
citrosmum  is  also  pushing  out  its  flower-spikes 
with  the  young  growths.     The  spikes,  if  not  tied 
up,  hang  over  the  sides  of  the  pots  and  get  injured.' 
Indeed,  this  is  a  time  of  the  year  in  which  all 
classes  of  Orchids  require  the  careful  hand  of  the 
gardener ;  he  must  be  wakeful  and  watchful. 

Cool  house. — As  the  house  is  on  the  north 
side  of  a  rather  high  wall,  it  has  not  required 
much  shading  as  yet,  but  the  sun  gets  round  on  it 
soon  after  noon,  and  sudden  bursts  of  sunshine 
have  to  be  guarded  against.  The  cool  Orchids  are 
usually  rather  ovecshaded ;  but  this  can  very 
easily  be  overdone,  and  we  do  not  advise  shading 
except  to  prevent  the  leaves  being  injured.  The 
aim  of  the  cultivator  now  is  to  expose  the  plants 
to  light,  air,  and  sunshine  so  far  as  they  are  not 
injured.  A  close,  damp,  and  over-shaded  house 
will  produce  enfeebled  plants,  that  often  become 
a  prey  to  insect  pests.  A  good  grower  remarked 
to  us  the  other  day  that  if  the  plants  were  kept 
in  a  healthy  condition,  by  the  right  cultural  re- 
quirements being  adhered  to,  thrips  and  other  in- 
sect pests  disappeared.  All  the  potting  should  be 
done  before  this  time,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  water  the  plants,  and  to  see  that  they 
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are  clean ;  an  over-damp  atmosphere  at  night 
causes  the  flowers  to  damp  oflE.  What  useful 
plants  for  the  cool  house  are  the  Masdevallias  I 
The  new  hybrid  M.  Chelsoni  is  now  in  flower  with 
us,  and  a  most  beautiful  and  distinct  plant  it  is. 
The  flowers  are  as  large  as  the  ordinary  forms 
of  JI.  Veitchi,  and  much  darker  in  colour. 
Masdevallias  are  numerous  enough,  many  species 
not  being  worth  the  trouble  c  f  growing.  For  a 
small  collection  we  would  recommend  Chelsoni, 
Harryana,  Veitchi,  Lindeni,  ignea,  and  tova- 
rensis.  Odontoglossum  Edwardi  has  come  to  the 
front  recently  as  a  distinct  and  good  species.  It 
flowers  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months, 
on  which  account  it  is  very  useful ;  it  is  so  dis- 
tinct either  for  use  as  cut  flowers  or  as  a  variety 
in  the  collection.  Some  plants  we  have  but  re- 
cently imported  are  breaking  very  freely.  The 
more  recently  formed  pseudo-bulbs  seem  to  die 
off  and  the  growths  start  from  back  bulbs.  They 
are  in  no  hurry  to  form  roots,  but  the  plants  are 
potted  in  clean  drainage,  and  as  soon  as  roots  are 
formed,  some  of  the  usual  potting  material  will 
be  packed  round  the  bulbs  for  the  roots  to  run 
into.  The  minimum  temperature  here  may  be 
about  50°,  admitting  air  in  the  morning  at  the 
top  of  the  house  when  the  glass  rises  above  this. 


FRUIT. 

Vines  — Take  advantage  of  every  ray  of  sun- 
sbiae  in  the  management  of  late  houses  by  closing 
about  3.30  with  moisture,  when  the  fire-heat  may 
be  kept  shut  off  until  the  temperature  falls  to 
within  .'j^  of  the  night  heat,  which  need  not  ex- 
ceed 60°  for  the  present.  If  inside  borders  are 
well  drained  they  may  be  copiously  watered  with- 
out fear  of  injury  ;  indeed,  a  large  percentage  of 
inside  borders  never  get  half  enough  water ;  the 
roots  go  out  in  search  of  that  which  is  denied  to 
them  at  home,  and  many  people  imagine  it  is  the 
position  of  the  border  and  not  their  own  bad  treat- 
ment which  drives  them  downwards  and  outwards, 
often  into  deep  subsoils  too  crude  and  cold  for 
anything  less  hardy  than  a  common  Oak.  Another 
mistake  which  many  people  make  is  the  giving 
their  late  Vines  too  much  root  room,  particularly 
in  low  damp  situations  were  everything  but  the 
moisture-laden  atmosphere  is  unfavourable  to 
good  Grape  growing.  In  such  situations  we  have 
always  found  that  internal  borders  6  feet  wide, 
and  external  borders  9  feet  wide,  will  give  a  maxi- 
mum of  good  Grapes  at  a  minimum  of  cost,  simply 
because  they  are  full  of  active  roots  which  can  be 
fed  without  watering  half  the  garden,  and  being 
warm  the  Grapes  invariably  set,  swell,  and  colour 
well.  Another  advantage  is  the  alternate  system 
of  taking  out  and  renovating  the  borders  with 
new  soil  without  having  to  sacrifice  a  crop,  when 
too  much  vigour  is  unfavourable  to  the  proper 
ripening  of  the  wood,  and  as  the  latter  means  un- 
ripe Grapes,  growers  of  late  kinds  who  complained 
so  much  last  winter  will  do  well  to  look  to  their 
borders,  and  if  they  are  wide,  deep,  rich,  and  cold, 
steel  forks  must  be  brought  into  use  before  they 
will  again  be  successful  in  the  Grape  room. 

Early  housco  in  which  the  Grapes  are  ripening 
may  have  more  air  on  fine  days,  but  draughts 
must  be  avoided,  and  if  the  inside  borders  are 
sufficiently  moist  the  usual  damping  down  may  be 
continued,  as  spring  Grapes  require  more  moisture 
than  can  be  given  to  late  ones.  Let  laterals  grow 
without  a  check  if  they  seem  inclined  to  start,  and 
keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  old  foliage,  as  spider  is 
almost  sure  to  be  present,  and  injury  to  the 
primary  leaves  at  this  early  season  is  very  often 
the  cause  of  early  Vines  breaking  prematurely  in 
the  autumn,  and  covering  their  unfortunate  owners 
with  glory  by  ripening  up  new  Grapes  in  January. 
With  many  the  usual  remedy  for  spider  is  flowers 
of  sulphur,  but,  independently  of  the  fact  that 
Frontignans  and  other  thin-skinned  kinds  are 
often  rusted  and  ruined  by  its  use,  timely  spong- 
ing of  the  upper  and  undersides  of  the  leaves 
with  soapy  water  is  undoubtedly  the  most  effec- 
tual, as  it  is  the  most  economical  mode  of  dealing 
with  this  troublesome  pest.  Another  troublesome 
marauder  is    red  spider,  as  it  thoroughly  enjoys 


the  dry  warmth  and  security  which  it  finds  on  a 
bunch  of  Grapes,  but  it  must  be  destroyed,  other- 
wise the  delicate  bloom  will  be  disturbed  before 
it  is  properly  set. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Assuming  that 
the  final  thinning  of  the  fruit  in  the  early  house 
has  been  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  shoots  have 
been  properly  regulated,  give  every  Peach  the  full 
benefit  of  sun  and  light  by  elevating  it  above  the 
foliage  and  pinch  the  points  out  of  the  strongest 
growths  where  their  vigour  is  likely  to  detract 
from  the  size  of  the  fruit  when  ripe.  Feed  well 
with  warm  liquid  and  syringe  freely  with  soft 
water  twice  a  day  until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen 
the  first  time  before  the  ventilators  are  opened, 
and  again  after  they  are  closed,  when  with  sun 
heat  the  temperature  may  run  up  to  75°,  and 
gradually  descend  to  60°  for  the  night  when  mild, 
and  5()°  when  cold,  and  sharp  firing  is  needed  to 
admit  of  a  little  front  air.  Ply  the  syringe  well 
in  succession  houses  in  which  the  fruit  is  stoning, 
mulch  the  borders  with  good  rotten  manure  to 
keep  in  surface  moisture,  and  feed  with  warm 
diluted  liquid  at  every  watering,  or  guano  water 
where  the  growths  are  weak  and  the  foliage  is 
deficient  in  size  and  substance.  Open  the  venti- 
lators early  on  fine  mornings,  and  increase  the 
air  as  the  temperature  rises  to  70°,  reduce  in  a 
similar  way,  and  close  about  4  p.m.  with  a  good 
syringing.  Continue  to  disbud  the  shoots  and 
thin  the  fruit  in  late  succession  houses,  leaving  a 
small  percentage  to  be  taken  off  at  the  final  thin- 
ning. Heel  in  the  young  growths  as  they  advance, 
lay  in  no  more  wood  than  is  actually  required  for 
the  production  of  the  next  year's  crop  of  fruit. 
Fumigate  on  the  first  appearance  of  green  fly,  and 
encourage  a  short-jointed,  vigorous  growth  by  the 
free  admission  of  air  and  timely  closing  to  save 
fire  heat. 

Pines. — Early  started  Queens  now  swelling 
freely  may  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  70°  by 
night  and  80°  through  the  day,  with  a  rise  of  10° 
more  after  shutting  up  with  sun-heat  and  mois- 
ture. With  increased  light  and  sunshine  the 
syringe  may  be  used  more  freely,  care  being 
taken  that  an  excess  of  moisture  does  not  accumu- 
late in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  so  produce  a 
crop  of  troublesome  suckers.  The  plants  will  now 
require  careful  attention  in  the  way  of  feeding  as 
often  as  water  can  be  given  to  the  roots.  As  a 
rule.  Pine  plants  receive  more  water  than  is  good 
for  them,  particularly  where  they  are  loosely 
potted  in  large  pots,  and  bottom-heat  is  obtained 
from  fermenting  materials  only.  Where  fire-heat 
is  used  there  is  less  danger,  but  in  all  cases  a 
moderately  moist  growing  state  of  the  soil  should 
be  the  aim.  Good  diluted  liquid  from  the  tank  is 
not  easily  surpassed  for  general  watering,  and  it 
is  rendered  more  valuable  when  used  alternately 
with  soot  or  guano  water.  All  stimulants  should 
be  weak  rather  than  strong,  perfectly  clear,  and  a 
few  degrees  warmer  than  the  house  when  used. 

Successions.-— If,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the 
past  spring,  the  general  stock  of  summer  fruiters 
show  a  greater  inclination  to  grow  than  throw  up 
fruit,  increase  the  temperature,  reduce  atmospheric 
moisture,  and  keep  them  moderately  supplied  with 
water  for  a  time.  The  majority  of  the  plants 
will  make  a  growth  before  they  fruit,  and  unless 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  scarcity  of  ripe  Pines  at  any 
particular  time,  it  is  best  to  let  well-ripened  plants 
take  the  usual  course.  Look  over  the  earliest 
potted  stock  now  rooting  freely.  Give  more  light 
and  air.  Keep  the  atmosphere  moist,  and  syringe 
overhead  after  closing  on  bright  days. 

Steaweekkies. — If  possible,  remove  all  pot 
plants  from  houses  in  which  Peaches,  Grapes,  or 
other  subjects  liable  to  be  permanently  injured  by 
red  spider  are  growing.  Good  pits  heated  with 
hot  water,  in  which  the  plants  can  have  full  ex- 
posure to  light,  answer  best.  Syringe  copiously 
twice  a  day  at  all  times  when  not  in  flower.  Feed 
well  with  good  liquid  until  the  fruit  begins  to 
colour,  when  clear  water  will  be  most  suitable, 
and  remove  to  an  airy,  temperate  house  a  few  days 
before  wanted  for  use.  The  finest  late  kinds  will 
now  be  well  advanced,  and  as  these  will,  under 
judicious  management,  lead  up  to  early  crops  in 


the  open  air,  insure  quality  by  thinning  off  the 
weak  blossoms  before  they  open.  A  good  batch 
of  President,  Paxton,  or  other  favourite  kind 
plunged  in  a  cold  pit,  where  the  lights  can  be 
thrown  off  on  fine  days,  will  give  pounds  of  fruit 
at  a  most  acceptable  time  where  December-started 
plants  give  ounces. 

Melons, — Having  removed  all  surplus  fruit 
from  the  early  pot  Melons,  support  those  left  on 
small  pieces  of  board  suspended  from  the  trellis. 
Top-dress  with  strong  loam  and  rotten  manure, 
and  water  freely  with  warm  liquid  or  guano  water. 
Carefully  preserve  all  old  leaves  from  the  base  up- 
wards. Syringe  copiously  after  closing  for  the 
day,  and  run  up  to  90°  with  snn-heat.  Plants 
growing  on  hills  train  regularly,  stop  when  the 
vines  have  covered  two- thirds  of  the  trellis,  and  im- 
pregnate all  female  flowers  as  they  open.  Aim  at  a 
bottom-heat  of  80°,  and  keep  the  roots  on  the  dry 
side  until  the  fruits  begin  to  swell,  when  more 
moisture  and  additional  top-dressing  may  be 
given. 

Pits  and  frames. — Plants  in  pits  and  frames 
will  require  constant  care  and  attention  to  linings 
and  covering,  otherwise  they  will  receive  a  check 
and  become  a  prey  to  insects.  Keep  the  young 
Vines  and  foliage  thin,  and  remove  all  male  and 
female  blossoms  until  sufficient  for  a  full  "  set " 
has  been  secured.  Impregnate  on  fine  days,  and 
allow  the  surface  of  the  bed  to  become  dry  during 
the  process.  Collect  all  waste  material  from  Sea- 
kale  beds,  add  a  little  fresh  manure,  and  when  in 
a  fermenting  state  renovate  beds  from  which  Car- 
rots and  Potatoes  have  been  removed.  Form  the 
hills  at  once,  have  strong,  healthy  plants  ready, 
and  turn  them  out  as  soon  as  the  soil  becomes 
warm.  Make  frequent  sowings  for  future  use,  and 
throw  away  pot-bound  plants  before  they  become 
infested  with  spider. 

Orchard  house.— The  fruit  in  the  forcing 
house  will  now  be  stoning  and  apparently  at  a 
stand,  as  there  will  be  but  little  outward  difference 
for  five  or  six  weeks ;  but  when  this  trying  process 
is  complete  the  change  will  be  rapid,  and  more 
heat  may  be  given  if  absolutely  necessary.  If  time 
is  not  an  object,  a  temperature  ranging  from  55° 
to  58°  at  night,  and  65°  to  68°  by  day— with,  of 
course,  a  few  more  degrees  after  closing — with 
sun  will  give  the  finest  Peaches  without  distressing 
the  trees.  Guard  against  over-cropping  as  a  very 
serious  evil,  always  leaving  the  finest  and  best- 
placed  fruit  to  ripen.  Stop  all  strong  growths  to 
increase  the  size,  and  remove  laterals  to  let  in 
light  and  air.  If  the  house  is  quite  closed  at  night 
it  should  be  well  syringed  and  opened  about  seven 
in  the  morning,  gradually  reduced  after  two 
o'clock,  and  finally  shut  about  half-past  three, 
with  another  good  syringing.  A  plentiful  supply 
of  moisture  will  now  be  needed,  bat  an  excess, 
particularly  by  night  or  with  a  low  temperature, 
will  soon  destroy  the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  The 
water  used  for  syringing  should  be  free  from  lime, 
and  the  liquid  given  to  the  roots  clear,  generous, 
and  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  the  mean  of  the 
house. 

Successions  — As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  safe 
syringe  twice  a  day  when  fine,  and  see  that  the 
roots  are  regularly  supplied  with  water.  Disbud 
and  shorten  back  to  a  good  shoot  above  the  requi- 
site number  of  fruit,  and  pinch  the  points  out  of 
strong  growths  before  they  have  time  to  derange 
the  balance  of  the  sap.  Give  Cherries,  Plums,  and 
Pears  the  most  airy  part  of  the  house.  Syringe 
well,  ventilate  freely,  and  fumigate  with  Tobacco 
paper  on  the  first  appearance  of  green  fly.  Straw- 
berries on  shelves  will  take  an  abundance  of  water 
to  prevent  the  balls  from  shrinking  away  from  the 
sides  of  the  pots.  Avoid  the  use  of  saucers,  syringe 
copiously,  thin  the  fruit  when  set,  and  feed  with 
good  liquid  manure.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for 
grubs,  which  may  be  expected  to  appear  on  Plums 
and  Cherries,  and  hand-pick  before  they  have  time 
to  perforate  the  fruit. 

Hardy  fruits. — The  most  important  work 
in  this  department  will  have  been  for  some  time 
the  protection  of  blossoms  and  embryo  fruit  from 
frost  by  the  application  of  the  most  available 
kind  of  shelter.    In  early  gardens  safe  from  frost 
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yoDuggrowths  may havefelt  the  effects  of  thescath- 
ing  east  winds  if  they  are  not  already  well  stocked 
with  red  spider.  Where  this  is  the  case  timely  atten- 
tion to  the  preparation  and  application  of  insecti- 
cides is  of  importance,  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  at  this  early  season  weak  applications 
can  only  be  applied  with  safety.  For  general  use 
the  old-fashioned  wash  of  soft  soap,  sulphur,  and 
tobacco  water  is  not  to  be  despised,  as  it  is  safe, 
easily  applied,  and  within  the  reach  of  all.  Look 
well  to  newly  planted  and  root-pruned  trees.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  saturate  the  ground  with  cold 
water,  but  a  good  moist  mulching  and  an  occa- 
sional dash  with  the  syringe  will  help  them 
through  this  trying  spring.  Look  over  old  Straw- 
berry beds,  remove  troublesome  weeds,  which  often 
get  established  in  the  stools,  and  at  the  same  time 
work  in  the  winter  mulching  as  a  protection  and 
stimulant  to  the  young  surface  roots  now  starting 
into  growth.  New  beds  may  now  be  made  where 
plants  have  been  kept  for  that  purpose.  Make 
them  deep,  rich,  and  solid,  use  fresh  virgin  loam 
for  planting  with,  mulch  and  water. 

Cucumbers. — As  few  plants  give  a  better  re- 
turn than  the  Cucumber,  it  is  too  often  the  practice 
to  allow  the  plants  to  exhaust  themselves,  and  so 
become  a  prey  to  insects  at  a  time  when  good 
fruit  for  private  use  is  of  the  greatest  value.  Where 
old  plants  can  be  dispensed  with,  a  heavy  flush 
may  be  taken  prior  to  taking  them  away  ;  but  if 
it  is  necessary  to  retain  them,  light  cropping  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Established  plants  will 
now  take  more  water  at  the  root,  heavier  syring- 
ing, and  the  compost  used  for  top-dressing  may  be 
heavier  than  that  used  through  the  winter  ;  keep 
the  foliage  thin  and  clear  of  insects  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  usual  remedies,  and  lower  the  trellis 
a  few  inches  to  prevent  it  from  touching  the  glass 
now  growth  is  becoming  luxuriant.  Ventilate 
without  producing  a  draught,  close  at  80^  to  8.^^, 
run  up  to  9.5°,  and  avoid  shading.  Continue  treat- 
ment recommended  for  frames,  renovate  linings 
alternately,  cover  with  dry  mats,  earth  up  with 
rich  turfy  loam,  and  keep  the  young  growths  thin 
and  free  from  insects  by  good  cultivation  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  steady  heat.  Make  a  good  sow- 
ing of  Smith's  Frame  for  planting  after  forced 
vegetables.  Prepare  beds  for  ridge  kinds  and 
plant  under  cap  glasses. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Brussels  Sprouts  should  now  in  most  places 
be  ready  for  pricking  out.  Get  a  load  or  two  of  old 
Mushroom  manure,  spread  it  on  the  surface  of  any 
out-of-the-way  corner  (1  inch  deep  is  ample),  and 
finish  off  with  another  inch  deep  of  fine  soil. 
Burnt  refuse  is  the  best  of  all  mixtures  for  young 
plants,  say  four  barrow-loads  of  soil  to  one  of  re- 
fuse ;  on  this  prick  out  the  young  plants  4  inches 
apart,  and  when  planting  out  finally  force  the 
spade  under  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  and  each  plant 
will  come  up  with  a  ball.  Set  your  line  across  the 
site  to  be  planted,  and  take  out  one  side  spit,  and 
at  every .'!  feet  apart  lay  in  your  plant,  pressing  the 
soil  firmly  round  it.  Nothing  morels  needed  except 
keeping  the  ground  free  from  weeds.  Spring 
Broccoli  should  now  be  sown  in  most  parts  of  the 
country.  We  sow  in  drills  1  foot  apart,  and  plant  out 
the  plants  from  the  seed  beds  to  their  permanent 
quarters,  the  site  being  that  occupied  by  early 
Potatoes.  When  the  Potatoes  are  all  lifted  we  give 
the  land  a  rough  rake  over  with  an  implement 
called  the  agitator,  set  the  line  across  the  site,  and 
make  the  holes  with  a  crowbar  ;  one  man  drops  in 
the  plants  while  another  fills  the  holes  with  water. 
The  work  of  planting  is  then  complete.  Of  all 
winter  Broccoli  we  have  ever  seen  we  pronounce 
Snow's  (when  true)  to  be  the  very  best.  The  first 
to  make  its  appearance  with  us  this  season  is  one 
sent  for  trial  called  Hosking's  Broccoli,  a  most 
useful  addition,  grovring  compact  and  dwarf, 
followed  by  those  two  really  fine  varieties  Leam- 
ington and  Watts',  both  too  well  known  to  require 
further  remark.  For  the  latest  we  find  Burghley 
Champion  and  Cattell's  Eclipse  to  be  the  very  best. 
We  have  the  two  latter  now  coming  into  use. 
Keep  plenty  of  Lettuces  tied   up  for  blanching. 


Black-seeded  hardy  Cos  is  the  thing  to  grow  for 
the  winter.  In  these  Lettuces  one  finds  something 
crisp  and  good,  but  French  Cos  Lettuces  grown 
under  cloches  are  soft,  like  tissue  paper  compared 
with  brown  paper  as  regards  thickness  and  sub- 
stance of  leaf.  They  are  really  handsome  Lettuces, 
but  never  did  the  old  proverb,  "  Beauty  is  but 
skin  deep,"  apply  better  than  in  the  case  of  these 
French  Lettuces. 


INDOOR  Garden. 


EUEYA  LATIFOLIA  VAKIEGATA. 

Though  nearly  or  quite  hardy  in  some  parts  of 
England,  this  variegated  shrub,  as  a  rule,  is  seen 
to  best  advantage  under  glass,  the  colour  of  the 
foliage  being  in  that  case  purer  than  when  exposed 
to  keen,  biting  winds  in  early  spring.  It  is  a 
plant  well  adapted  for  indoor  decoration,  as  it  can 
be  used  in  halls,  corridors,  and  in  similar  places 
where  more  tender  subjects  would  sufier,  and  it 
can  easily  be  cleansed  from  dust,  which  invariably 
settles  on  plants  thus  employed.  The  variegation 
is  well  defined,  and  if  kept  under  glass,  but  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  the  young  leaves  become  strongly 
suffused  with  a  pinkish  tinge,  which  adds  greatly 
to  their  beauty.  The  foliage  also  looks  well  under 
artificial  light.  In  addition  to  its  effectiveness  in 
the  shape  of  good-sized  bushes  for  positions  such 
as  those  indicated,  this  shrub  is  also  very  useful 
in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots  for  windows  or  for  mixing 
with  flowering  plants  in  the  greenhouse  or  con- 
serve tory.  It  may  be  kept  in  a  room  for  years, 
provided  it  gets  a  certain  amount  of  sun  ;  indeed, 
if  washed  occasionally,  this  Eurya  can  be  kept 
indoors  as  long  as  the  popular  Ficus  elastica. 
Though  known  for  many  years,  it  has  never  be- 
come very  common,  but  it  seems  to  be  now  attract- 
ing more  attention  than  hitherto,  judging  by  the 
numbers  met  with  in  some  nurseries,  notably  at 
Coombe  Wood,  where  there  is  a  large  house  devoted 
entirely  to  fine  healthy  little  bushes  of  it  in  5-incli 
pots.  Being  very  brightly  coloured,  they  meet  with 
a  ready  sale.  The  reason  why  this  plant  is  not 
more  common  than  it  is,  is  doubtless  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  strike  root  very  readily,  but 
still,  with  a  little  care  and  attention,  its  propagation 
is  by  no  means  difficult.  The  best  cuttings  are 
those  made  of  young  shoots  taken  when  they  have 
nearly  reached  their  mature  state,  but  before  they 
get  as  hard  and  woody  as  the  older  growth.  They 
should  be  dibbled  firmly  in  well-drained  pots  of 
sandy  soil  and  after  a  good  watering  placed  in  a 
close  frame.  As  they  take  a  considerable  time  to 
strike,  a  good  practice  is  in  the  first  place  to  put 
them  in  a  cold  frame  till  callused,  and  after  that 
a  little  heat  will  greatly  assist  the  formation  of 
roots.  It  taken  from  plants  under  glass,  the  young 
growth  will  be  ofsuflicient  firmness  by  the  begin- 
ing  of  summer,  when  a  couple  of  months  in  a  cold 
frame  will  suffice  to  callus  them ;  then  if  placed 
in  a  little  heat  after  that  time,  they  will  become 
well  rooted  before  winter,  and  if  then  potted  off 
they  gain  a  start  on  those  put  in  later  in  the  sea- 
son. Satisfactory  results  are  also  obtained  by 
cuttings  put  in  in  summer  and  kept  in  a  close 
frame  till  spring,  when  a  little  heat  will  cause  them 
to  root.  The  usual  routine  of  shading  and  other 
attention  must  of  course  be  accorded  them,  and 
special  care  must  be  taken  if  kept  in  heat  for  any 
length  of  time  to  guard  against  the  attacks  of 
thrips,  which  are  apt  to  disfigure  the  leaves.  A 
great  point  to  be  observed  is  to  put  in  the  cuttings 
as  soon  as  possible  after  separation  from  the 
parent  plant,  as  it  allowed  to  flag,  even  to  a  small 
extent,  rooting  is  thereby  retarded.  T. 


Craesula  jasmlnea. — This  plant  seems  to 
have  become  popular  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  and,  judging  by  its  effective  appearance  at 
the  present  time,  it  is  likely  to  be  still  more  ex- 
tensively grown.  It  is  a  dwarf,  dense-growing 
plant  with  erect  stems,  each  of  which  is  termina- 
ted by  a  cluster  of  white  tube-shaped  flowers 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  a  Bouvardia. 
Tbes^  b)ooms  are  very  valuable  for  use  in  a  cut 


state,  especially  in  the  smaller  kinds  of  bouquets, 
such  as  button-holes,  for  which  their  somewhat 
fleshy  character  eminently  befits  them,  remaining 
as  they  do  a  considerable  time  without  any  signs 
of  fading.  The  plant  is  so  fioriterons  that  a  few 
potfuls  of  it  will  yield  a  considerable  number  of 
cut  blooms,  but  besides  that  when  grown  in  5-inch 
or  6-inch  pots  they  form  attractive  little  masses, 
very  suitable  as  an  edging  to  groups,  or  indeed 
for  many  other  purposes.  So  floriferous  is  this 
plant,  that  when  in  good  condition  and  viewed 
from  above,  the  flowers  alone  are  visible,  being 
produced  in  sufficient  numbers  to  completely  hide 
the  foliage.  Its  propagation  and  culture  are  of 
the  easiest  kind ;  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots 
root  readily  if  put  in  well  drained  pots  of  sandy 
soil  without  even  the  protection  of  a  close  frame 
or  bell-glass.  In  potting,  good  open  loam  with  a 
liberal  admixture  of  sand  forms  a  suitable  com- 
post, and  during  summer  the  plants  may  be 
set  out  of  doors  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  or  if  the 
weather  is  very  wet  the  protection  of  a  frame 
should  be  afforded  them.  During  winter  a  light 
shelf  in  the  greenhouse  is  the  best  place  for  them, 
and  during  that  time  care  must  be  especially 
taken  not  to  over-water  them,  as,  like  most  succu- 
lent plants,  they  are  at  that  season  rather  sus- 
ceptible of  damp. — H.  P. 


DECORATIVE  PALMS. 


To  cultivators  whose  knowledge  of  Palms  is  limited 
to  an  experience  with  them  when  small  and  ser- 


Livistona  Eoojendorpi. 

viceable  for  pot-work,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
learn  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  plants  which 
belong  to  the  great  Palm  order  are,  when  fully 
developed,  quite  tree-like  in  their  proportions,  and 
not  a  few  of  them  are  even  worthy  of  comparison 
with  the  Mammoth  Pines  of  the  forests  of  North 
America.  It  is  the  assumption  of  a  graceful 
ornamental  habit  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  de- 
veloped from  the  seed,  and  their  continuance  in 
such  habit  until  they  are  of  mature  growth,  that 
has  led  to  the  popularity  of  a  large  number  of 
Palms  in  all  the  work  appertaining  to  the  decorator 
and  the  plantsman's  art.  Palms,  either  fan- 
leaved,  or  plumose,  or  feather-like,  always  occupy 
one  of  the  principal  positions  in  the  decoration 
of  rooms,  dinner-tables,  halls,  and  at  all  festivities, 
and  amongst  the  mixed  collections  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  they  figure  largely  and  always 
with  striking  effect.  Recently  even  the  theatres 
have  begun  to  add  to  their  attractions  a  selection 
of  graceful  Palms,  which,  placed  about  the  audi- 
torium, or  upon  the  stage  itself,  lend  an  air  of 
grace  and  refinement  to  the  surroundings.  We 
are  as  yet  only  in  the  beginning  of  art  of  this 
kind.  In  Continental  towns  it  is  rarely  indeed  that 
one  enters  a  place  of  public  entertainment,  a  caf6, 
or  a  restaurant,  and  fails  to  find  a  free  sprinkling 
of  graceful  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  adding 
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light  and  beauty  such  as  plants  only  do  add  to 
such  places.  Palms,  of  course,  figure  prominently  in 
all  work  of  this  kind,  a  fact  which  to  a  large  extent 
accounts  for  the  great  popularity  of  the  Palm  order 
with  our  own  Continental  brethren  and  the  enormous 
numbers  of  them  grown  for  purposes  of  decoration. 


Calamus  Lindeni. 

It  is  surprising  to  an  English  gardener  to 
note  the  numberless  kinds  that  are  employed  in 
France,  Belgium, and  Germany  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  halls,  &c.,  many  of  them,  too,  such  as  he 
has  been  carefully  coddling,  from  the  impression 
that  they  were  delicate  and  incapable  of  standing 
anything  but  good  treatment.  By  a  system  of 
gradual  hardening  off  so  as  to  inure  the  plants  to 
the  rough  life  they  are  destined  for,  a  large  number 
of  Palms  are  made  serviceable  for  the  decorator's 
use  in  foreign  towns,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  a 
great  deal  more  might  be  done  by  cultivators  here 
in  providing  more  variety  of  foliage  for  uses  of  a 
similar  kind.  Palms,  from  their  robust,  bony  na- 
ture, are  especially  adapted  for  this  kind  of  work. 
The  three  species  represented  by  the  accompany- 
ing woodcuts  may  be  instanced  as  possessing  both 
in  appearance  and  sturdiness  of  constitution  the 
requirements  essential  in  a  useful  furnishing  plant. 
Of  the  first,  Livistona  Hoogendorpi,  it  may  be  said 
that,  like  its  relations,  L.  chinensis  (Latania  bor- 
bonioa)  and  L.  rotandifolia,  it  may  be  used  with 
impunity  for  furnishing  of  all  kinds.     Dwarf er  in 


Washingtonia  filifera. 

stature,  with  leaf -stalks  covered  with  stout  brown 
spines,  and  the  leaf-blade  divided  almost  from  its 
base  into  a  number  of  arching  segments,  it  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  two  other  species  here  men- 
tioned. Washingtonia  filifera  (Pritohardia  fila- 
mentosa)  might  be  called  the  Weeping  Willow 
Palm,  the  long  silky  filaments  that  hang  in  snob 


profusion  from  its  graceful  fan  leaves  giving  it  an 
appearance  not  unlike  that  tree.  It  is  almost  hardy, 
being  a  native  of  the  Southern  States  of  North 
America,  but  happiest  when  grown  in  a  warm 
greenhouse,  and,  it  a  large  specimen  is  desired, 
when  planted  in  a  border.  Being  a  quick  grower, 
it  soon  develops  into  a  useful  size.  The  third  plant 
is  Calamus  Lindeni  of  gardens,  though  whether 
a  Calamus  or  an  Oncosperma,  it  is  not  yet  possible 
to  say.  M.  Linden  introduced  it  from  the  East 
Indies  a  year  or  two  ago.  The  leaves  are  bright 
green  above  and  silvery  on  the  underside.  There 
is  a  host  of  Calami  of  habit  similar  to  this,  and  al- 
though they  are  all  natives  of  tropical  regions, 
they  may  be  so  managed  in  this  country  as  to 
prove  available  for  decorative  work.  The  Kentias, 
iSeaforthias,  Chamairops,  Phcenixes,  Hyophorbes, 
and  many  other  genera  comprise  plants  that  prove 
of  great  value  for  a  similar  purpose.  B. 


ODVIRANDRAS,  OR  LATPICE  PLANFS. 

Amongst  the  most  singular  of  all  vegetable  pro- 
ductions are  the  Lattice  Plants.  They  are  aquatics 
whose  leaves  float  near  the  top  of  the  water  in 
which  they  grow,  but  not  quite  on  the  surface. 
The  water  should  not  be  very  deep,  for  the  plants 
are  not  large  growers,  the  leaves  of  a  healthy, 
well-grown  specimen  not  often  attaining  a  length 
of  more  than  12  inches  or  15  inches,  and  borne  on 
foot-stalks  not  nearly  so  long  as  the  leaf-blade. 
Coming  as  they  do  from  Madagascar,  a  country 
proverbial  for  its  high  temperature,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  under  cultivation  Lattice  Plants  must 
be  continuously  in  water,  kept  at  something 
approaching  a  uniform  temperature.  Another 
matter  of  importance  is  that  the  water  should  be 
clean  and  without  sediment,  otherwise  the  deposit 
left  on  the  leaves  would  not  only  spoil  their  appear- 
ance, but  also  cause  them  to  decay  prematurely. 

Propagation. — These  Oavirandras  can  be  in- 
creased by  division  of  the  crowns,  but  I  much 
prefer  seedlings,  which  are  produced  freely  from 
self-sown  seeds  wherever  the  plants  are  grown 
well  and  have  sufficient  room.  They  can,  how- 
ever, be  induced  to  grow  freely  in  a  moderate 
space,  such  as  a  tub  3  feet  or  so  in  diameter  and 
2  feet  deep.  In  the  bottom  of  this  should  be  put 
a  mound  of  loam  about  6  inches  or  8  inches  deep 
and  a  foot  in  diameter ;  in  this  the  young  plant 
should  be  placed,  just  pressing  the  soil  around  it, 
and  leaving  the  surface  of  the  mound  quite 
smooth ;  then  fill  up  with  water  at  a  temperature 
of  80^,  introducing  it  very  gently,  so  as  not  to  dis- 
place the  soil.  The  vessel  thus  furnished  should 
be  set  over  or  as  close  a5  possible  to  the  hot-water 
pipes,  so  that  the  water  in  which  the  plant  is  im- 
mersed may  be  kept  at  an  even  temperature  ;  this 
is  best  secured  by  growing  it  in  something  that 
will  hold  a  considerable  body  of  water,  such  as  a 
slate  or  lead  cistern  about  3  feet  square ;  in  that 
case  the  plant  can  be  put  in  a  pot,  and  the  pot 
placed  on  another  inverted  in  the  tank ;  in  this 
way  the  leaves  will  not  be  deeper  in  the  water 
than  they  like.  Some  fresh  water  at  a  temperature 
of  80°  should  be  added  three  or  four  times  a  week, 
so  as  to  cause  a  moderate  portion  to  run  over : 
in  this  way  the  water  will  be  regularly  renewed, 
and  by  that  means  kept  in  a  fresh,  clear  con- 
dition. 

Changing  the  watek.— Little  further  is  re- 
quired, except  that  if  the  water,  notwithstanding 
the  precaution  suggested,  happens  to  get  foul,  it 
should  be  completely  changed,  and  the  leaves 
very  carefully  sponged,  so  as  to  remove  all  slimy 
matter  from  them.  Lattice  plants,  however,  rarely 
do  well  if  the  water  cannot  be  kept  clean  without 
entire  renewal.  I  have  spoken  of  Ouvirandras  as 
requiring  the  water  being  kept  in  a  continuously 
warm  state.  This  cannot  well  be  done  unless  in 
a  house  in  which  a  high  temperature  is  maintained, 
and  without  such  is  at  command  it  is  of  little  use 
attempting  their  cultivation.  Where  the  plants 
have  plenty  of  room  they  grow  to  a  large  size, 
forming  a  number  of  crowns  with  some  dozens  of 
leaves,  in  which  case  they  usually  flower,  and  the 
seeds  vegetate  readily.  There  are  two  kinds,  0. 
Bemeriana  and  0.  fenestralis ;  the  leaves  of  O. 


Berneriana  are  blunter  than  those  of  O.  fenes- 
tralis, and  the  former  is  by  some  thought  to  be  the 
best  grower.  T.  Baines. 

MARICAS. 
"  P.  W.  B.'s "  truthful  drawing  of  the  flower 
(p.  313)  of  one  of  these  pretty  tropical  Flags  con- 
veys a  much  better  idea  of  their  beauty  than  the 
best  description  could  do  alone.  During  the  past 
winter,  and  even  now,  there  has  been  a  number  of 
them  in  flower  in  several  of  the  tropical  houses  at 
Kew,  more  especially  in  the  Palm  house,  where  M. 
gracilis  is  represented  by  a  number  of  large  pot- 
fuls  that  have  been  gay  with  flowers  for  several 
months.  In  the  same  house  plants  of  both  M. 
Northiana  and  M.  ccerulea  have  borne  several  good 
spikes  of  bloom  this  spring,  andas  M  r.  Baker  vouches 
for  the  correctness  of  their  several  names,  they 
may  stand  for  the  purpose  of  setting  right  those 
who  have  their  plants  of  this  genus  incorrectly 
named.  Of  the  nine  species  included  by  Mr.  Baker 
in  the  genus  Marica,  only  three  are  known  to  be 
good  garden  plants,  although  a  fourth,  viz ,  M. 
Sabini,  might  perhaps  claim  to  be  included  were 
it  not  that,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  it  is  not  very 
easily  distinguished  from  M.  ccerulea.  Of  these 
three  the  most  useful  is  M.  gracilis,  which 
"  F.  W.  B."  has  called  M.  ccerulea.  The  colour  of 
its  flowers  alone  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  others,  but  even  when  out  of  flower  it  may  be 
recognised  by  its  viviparous  flower-scapes,  a  cha- 
racter unknown  in  the  two  following  species.  The 
figure  in  the  Botanical  Magazine^  tab.  3713,  repre- 
sents a  very  emaciated  specimen  of  this  plant,  the 
flowers  being  much  smaller  and  less  graceful  than 
those  seen  on  plants  now-a-days. 

M.  CCERULEA  is  the  tallest  growing  species 
known,  well-grown  plants  of  it  producing  erect 
sword-shaped  foliage  4  feet  or  5  feet  in  height. 
In  habit  it  is  much  less  tufted  than  M.  gracilis, 
the  foliage  being  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  flat, 
fan-like  plant.  The  flower-scape  is  about  3  feet 
long,  flat  like  the  leaves,  and  bears  near  its  apex 
a  stalked  spathe,  which  pushes  out  at  right  angles 
with  the  scape,  and  bears  from  four  to  six  large 
blue  flowers,  which,  both  in  sizi  and  shape,  re- 
semble those  of  some  of  the  Tiger  Lilies.  It  is 
a  very  fine  plant,  and  if  it  could  only  be  induced 
to  flower  as  profusely  as  the  commoner  species, 
its  value  as  a  spring  flowering  stove  plant  would 
be  great.  The  plant  at  Kew  bore  two  fine  heads 
of  bloom  about  a  month  ago,  which,  during  the 
time  they  lasted,  were  very  much  admired. 

M.  Northiana  has  flowers  the  colour  of  which 
is  similar  to  that  of  M  gracilis,  except  that,  in- 
stead of  the  segments  being  almost  wholly 
chocolate-brown  near  the  base,  they  are  thickly 
spotted  with  the  same  colour.  In  size  they  are 
almost  as  large  again  as  those  of  M.  gracilis,  whilst 
in  the  form  of  the  flower-scape  and  spathe  this 
species  approaches  M.  ccerulea.  The  foliage  is 
about  2  feet  long  and  some  2  inches  in  width,  and 
disposed  similar  to  that  of  the  last  mentioned. 
The  introduction  of  this  species  dates  back  almost 
a  hundred  years.  Lady  North,  the  wife  of  the  then 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  having  introduced  it  from 
the  gardens  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal  in  1789. 
Some  years  ago  a  species  called  M.  grandis  was 
sent  out  by  a  Continental  nurseryman,  and  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  flowered  in  this  country. 
In  habit  and  leaf  characters  it  appears  to  be 
identical  with  M.  Northiana.  It  is  in  good  con- 
dition in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew.  W. 


New  varlegated-leaved   Banana.  —  A 

finely  variegated  form  of  the  handsome  Musa 
Ensete  is  described  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Bevtw 
Horticole  as  having  been  raised  among  a  lot  of 
other  seedlings  by  M.  Armand  Guingand,  a  gar- 
dener at  Croissy,  from  seed  sown  by  him  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year.  The  raiser  describes  his  plant  as 
improving  in  distinctness  and  brilliancy  of  mark- 
ing as  each  new  leaf  develops  itself,  and  as  being 
of  an  apparently  vigorous  constitution.  He  also 
says  that  the  seed  which  produced  this  variega- 
tion germinated  four  clear  days  before  any  of  the 
others  sown  on  the  same  day.     Should  this  varie- 
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gation  prove  constant,  as  there  is  every  reason  for 
hoping  it  will  do,  it  should  be  a  welcome  addition 
to  all  collections  of  ornamental  foliage  plants,  and 
a  fitting  companion  to  the  variegated  Ficus  elas- 
tica  and  other  ornamental  inmates  of  our  stoves 
and  warm  plant  houses. — W.  E.  G. 

Agathsea  ccelestls. — I  find  that  a  few  little 
bushes  of  this  yield  an  almost  continuous  supply 
of  cut  blooms  the  whole  year  round.  It  is  a  plant 
of  the  easiest  possible  culture,  doing  well  under 
liberal  greenhouse  treatment.  The  blooms  re- 
semble those  of  the  Paris  Daisies  ( Marguerites)  ; 
indeed,  they  are  sometimes  called  Blue  Mar- 
guerites. Their  usefulness  in  a  cut  state  is  in- 
creased by  their  long,  stiff  stalks,  which  enable 
the  blooms  to  be  used  in  different  arrangements 
without  wiring  of  any  kind.  With  a  little  more 
heat  than  that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse  this 
Agathrea  will  flower  throughout  the  winter,  the 
best  results  in  this  respect  being  obtained  by 
growing  the  plants  on  liberally  out  of  doors  in 
summer  and  pinching  off  the  blooms  as  they  ap- 
pear, so  that  the  plants  may  be  bristling  with 
flower  buds  by  the  autumn,  and  when  moved  under 
cover  will  commence  to  flower  at  once  and  con- 
tinue throughout  the  winter. — H.  P. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Ne'w  books  on  gardening:.— It  is  rather 
singular  that  two  works  on  general  gardening 
should  be  published  at  the  present  time,  and 
that  the  plea  of  one  of  them  {Popular  Garden- 
ing),  as  put  forth  in  the  prospectus,  should  be 
that  "  existing  treatises  are  to  a  great  extent 
out  of  date,"'  considering  that  the  "  best  book  on 
general  horticulture  in  the  English  language " 
is  barely  more  than  revised  and  re-issued,  while 
other  excellent  standard  and  special  works  are 
younger  still.  The  encyclopasdia  form  of  publi- 
cation, though  old,  is  still  popular,  is  adapted  to 
all  branches  of  knowledge,  and  has  seen  its  am- 
plest development  during  the  present  generation ; 
but  a  complete  work  of  the  kind  on  horticulture 
has  not  hitherto  been  attempted.  T/ie  Die- 
tionury  of  Gordining  promises  to  go  some  way 
in  this  respect.  Popular  Qardtning  (Cassell's) 
is  a  work  of  another  kind,  and  will  be  received, 
we  imagine,  with  a  mixed  degree  of  approbation 
and  disappointment,  considering  that  it  professes 
to  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind.  The 
first  number,  we  presume,  is  a  good  example  of 
what  the  others  will  be,  and  it  does  not  come  up 
to  one's  idea  of  a  standard  garden  work  either  in 
the  plan  or  the  matter  of  it.  It  is,  in  short, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  monthly  periodical  of 
gardening,  not  differing  from  others,  except  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  written  by  a  few  individuals, 
and  that  whatever  they  may  write,  and  whether 
right  or  wrong,  cannot  be  controverted.  The 
matter  will  go  forth  as  gospel,  and,  as  will 
be  seen,  some  of  it  is  far  from  that.  The 
editor  does  not  collate  his  matter  in  the 
same  way  as  Loudon  or  Thompson  and  others 
have  done,  and  from  all  sources,  but  adopts 
the  much  less  troublesome  plan  of  allowing 
each  member  of  the  staff  to  give  his  own  ver- 
sion, and  views,  and  crotchets  ;  hence  the  experi- 
ence recorded  is  that  of  a  few  practitioners  only 
working  necessarily  under  special  and  restricted 
conditions  of  practice — that  is  to  say,  each  subject, 
be  it  vegetables,  fruits,  or  flowers,  is  not  treated 
from  a  general  point  of  view,  embracing  all  that 
is  known  of  it,  but  is  treated  from  the  particular 
point  of  view  of  one  individual,  a  most  objection- 
able feature  in  a  professedly  standard  work.  Con- 
sequently, and  as  might  be  expected,  the  articles 
are  of  very  unequal  merit. 

The  contents  are  promiscuously  arranged— Pots 
and  Potting,  Florists'  Flowers,  Life  History  of 
Plants,  Ferns,  Herbs,  &c  ,  coming  one  after  the 
other  without  any  order.  An  excellent  beginning 
on  the  Life  History  of  Plants,  the  best  article  in 
the  number,  and  commencing  at  the  beginning  of 
plant  life  and  growth,  should  have  been  at  the 
front,  but  the  first  chapter  opens  on  flower- 
pots, and  the  first  sentence    declares    that  the 


whole  fabric  of  horticulture  rests  upon  flower 
pots.  "Suppose  the  supply  of  garden  pots 
withdrawn,"  says  the  editor,  "  horticulture 
would  not  merely  stand  still,  but  speedily 
relapse  into  a  state  of  chaos  and  retrogression.'" 
Physiologists  and  gardeners  have  described  flower- 
pots as  a  '*  necessary  evil,"  and  except  for  bedding 
plants  and  plants  for  the  table  the  tendency 
of  late  has  been  to  get  rid  of  pots  whenever 
possible,  but  then  Popular  Gardening^  we  must 
remember,  begins  a  fresh  date  in  horticulture. 
This  is  not  all.  The  whole  of  the  horticultural 
papers  have  testified  to  the  utility  of  and  excel 
lence  of  glazed  flower-pots,  but  the  editor  of 
Popular  Gardening  informs  us  that  practitioners 
shun  them  as  they  would  shun  the  plague  !  I  give 
these  examples  as  likely  to  'oe  of  service  to  readers 
regarding  a  work  from  which  they  are  asked  to 
expect  so  much.  There  is,  of  course,  much  that 
is  excellent  in  the  number,  but  nothing  that 
is  new  except  as  regards  pots  !  The  plan  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  kitchen  garden  which  are 
likely  to  be  very  different  in  the  future  from  the 
past,  are  the  same  as  were  popular  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  very  similar  to  the  plan  in  Loudon's  En- 
cylopaiia  of  sixty  years  ago,  the  sides  of  the 
quarters  being  thickly  occupied  with  fruit  trees 
In  short.  Popular  Gardening  will  be  as  much  out 
of  date  after  the  last  number  is  published  as  the 
back  number  of  any  other  periodical !  So  far 
it  does  not  promise  to  approach  the  Gardeners' 
Aisislanfs  last  edition  for  general  usefulness,  im 
partiality,  and  reliability.  One  grave  fault  of  the 
book  is  the  poor  discretion  shown  in  the  treatment 
of  the  different  subjects.  For  example,  fifteen 
columns  from  the  editor  are  devoted  to  flower-pots, 
much  of  it  extremely  frivolous,  and  little  more 
than  two  columns  to  the  culture  of  an  important 
subject  like  Asparagus,  and  containing  only  the 
baldest  particulars  and  no  recent  experience.  Five 
columns  are  also  devoted  to  the  common  Daisy, 
and  if  the  same  rule  is  to  be  observed  to  the  end, 
goodness  knows  when  the  book  will  end  on  "  com- 
mon hardy  flowers."  It  is  interesting  to  note  here 
that  the  judicious  Robert  Thompson  in  his 
Aisistant  (ie^o\.&s  about  flfteen  columns  of  greater 
length  to  Asparagus — quoting  all  worthy  authori- 
ties of  the  time— and  dismisses  flower-pots  in 
two  columns,  leaving  nothing  unsaid.  Readers 
will,  therefore,  understand  the  kind  of  wilderness 
they  have  to  sojourn  in  till  Popular  Gardening  is 
completed. 

Permanently  shaded  and  nnventilated 
plant  stoves. — A  note  in  The  Gaeden  a  few 
weeks  back  on  the  bad  effects  of  lath  shadings 
stated  that  those  who  desired  well-cultivated 
plants  only  wanted  a  sight  of  these  shadings  to 
condemn  them.  When  I  read  this  it  occurred  to 
me  that  we  sometimes  over-estimated  the  effects 
of  shading,  and  a  case  in  point  occurred  to  me, 
the  particulars  and  whereabouts  of  which  I  have 
no  objection  to  furnish.  For  the  last  twenty 
years  I  have  been  familiar  with  a  plant  stove 
about  100  feet  long  and  \Tt  feet  high  or  more  at 
the  back,  glazed  with  small  panes  puttied  at  the 
laps,  that  has  never  had  any  ventilation,  there 
being  no  openings  of  any  kind  at  the  sides,  top,  or 
ends  to  admit  air,  and  hence,  in  order  to  keep 
down  the  temperature  in  summer,  the  roof  has 
been  thickly  smeared  over  with  a  green  or  bluish 
kind  of  paint  from  April  till  about  October ;  yet 
in  this  house  many  kinds  of  Ferns,  Palms,  and 
other  plants  have  grown  for  years,  and  it  is  well 
filled  at  the  present  moment  with  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  plants  requiring  a  stove  or  interme- 
diate temperature,  and  their  health  and  size  would 
surprise  any  gardener. 

Apple  trees  in  pleasure  grounds.— 

A  correspondent  suggests  planting  Apple  trees  in 
pleasure  grounds  for  the  sake  of  their  ornamental 
appearance  when  in  flower,  and  asks  what  sorts 
are  best  for  ihe  purpose,  to  which  the  reply  might 
be  that  there  are  none  better  than  the  common 
Crab,  which,  as  a  rule,  annually  covers  itself  with 
blossoms  as  no  cultivated  variety  of  the  Apple 
does,  but  all  the  free-bearing  Apples  are  also  free 
and  showy  bloomers,  and  the  Lord  Snftield  and 
Hawthornden  may  be  named  as  examples.     To 


form  a  bush  or  a  small  tree  the  Pyrus  Malus 
floribunda,  however,  beats  all  the  Apples.  Its 
flowers  are  small,  but  produced  in  profusion,  and 
we  know  no  variety  of  the  Apple  or  Crab  to  equal 
it  in  an  ornamental  aspect  as  a  deciduous  flower- 
ing shrub. 

Pruning,  or  no  pruning.  —  Mr.  Edward 
Luckhurst,  who  up  till  lately  has  if  anything  in 
his  writings  favoured  and  practised  the  restrictive 
system  of  training  fruit  trees,  thus  records,  in  a 
contemporary,  his  recent  experience  of  extension  : 
"  A  pyramidal  Zephirin  Grugoire  Pear  tree  bearing 
very  little  fruit  and  making  excessive  lateral 
growth,  had  the  whole  of  the  top  branches  left  un- 
pruned,  the  pruning  of  the  lower  branches  being 
continued  regularly,  with  the  singular  result  of 
little  wood  growth  in  the  unpruned  branches, 
which  soon  became  crowded  with  clusters  of  fruit 
buds,  while  the  lower  branches  became  even  more 
vigorous,  and  remained  barren  of  fruit.  As  an 
application  of  this  lesion,  the  tops  of  several  lofty 
pyramids  both  of  Pears  and  Apples  in  full  bearing 
were  left  unpruned,  with  the  satisfactory  result  of 
a  short  growth  well  set  with  fruit  buds,  the  lower 
pruned  parts  also  continued  perfectly  fruitful." 
"  Of  losses  under  hard  pruning,"  says  Mr.  Luck- 
hurst, "I  may  mention  Morello  and  Kentish 
Cherries,  a  tree  or  two  of  the  first  dying  occasion- 
ally under  it  in  any  soil ;  of  the  last,  all  the  trees 
which  I  have  had  in  a  thin  soil  failed,  but  others 
left  entirely  unpruned  continue  healthy  and  fruit- 
ful. A  row  containiog  a  doz^n  different  sorts  of 
Cherries  well  illustrates  the  effects  of  pruning  and 
non-pruning.  The  trees  were  planted  thirteen 
years  ago,  and  were  kept  carefully  pruned  and 
trained ;  in  due  course  they  came  into  fruiting, 
the  yield  being  abundant  and  fine,  and  the  trees 
were  then  as  handsome,  healthy,  symmetrical 
pyramids  as  could  be  desired.  But  the  pro- 
mise of  successional  full  crops  of  fruit  was 
not  fulfilled;  the  spurs  soon  gave  signs  of  in- 
cipient decay,  and  the  trees  were  gradually  chang- 
ing into  a  sickly,  barren  condition.  Close  prun- 
ing was  the  apparent  cause,  and  it  was  discon- 
tinued ;  with  a  free  unchecked  growth  health 
returned  to  the  trees."  Records  like  the  above  from 
a  practical  source  are  extremely  valuable,  and  we 
need  not  be  too  particular  to  enquire  whether  Mr. 
Luckhurst  learned  the  advantages  of  extension 
first  from  The  Gakden,  as  circumstances  seem  to 
warrant  one  in  believing,  or,  as  he  professes  and 
says,  in  the  form  of  "a  hint  from  Nature,"  which 
he  now  with  great  generosity  imparts  to  the 
public.  It  is  satisfactory  that  the  adoption  of 
"  extension,"  for  the  name  appears  to  have  been 
excluded  in  the  "  hint,"  has  enabled  him  to  re- 
trieve his  losses  after  many  years'  restriction  of 
even  Cherry  trees,  which  are  the  last  species  one 
would  think  of  pinching  and  pruning,  more  es- 
pecially if  they  lived  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Cherry  orchards  of  the  south,  where  every  tree 
whether  old  or  young  is  a  living  testimony  against 
such  practices.  It  gives  ourselves  unqualified 
pleasure  to  support  Mr.  Luckhurst  in  his  views. 
Probably  no  single  individual  has  had  more  private 
correspondence  and  reliable  information  on  this 
very  subject  than  the  present  writer,  and  it  en- 
tirely corroborates  Mr.  Luckhursts  experience. 
Many  of  our  correspondents  are  gentlemen  and 
lady  amateurs  who  lament  the  time  spent  in  study- 
ing and  training  pyramids  and  the  like  and  the 
poor  results  gained.  One  lady  writes  lately  of  ex- 
tension :  **  My  avenue  of  Apple  and  Pear  trees, 
planted  three  years  ago,  have  already  quite  large 
heads  of  branches  and  buds,"  and  they  have  not 
cost  her  an  hour's  pruning  during  that  time,  while 
another  proposes  to  call  extension  the  "  common 
sense  plan,"'  it  so  entirely  meets  his  views  on  the 
fitness  of  things. 

Dwarf  natural  bush  trees  will  take  the 
place  of  the  pyramid  in  the  future  ;  their  merits 
are  only  beginning  to  be  recognised.  Those  who 
are  tired  of  their  trained  pyramids,  as  many  are, 
especially  those  whose  trees  have  reached  a 
large  size  and  which  cannot  be  curtailed  with- 
out much  pruning,  may  easily  convert  their 
trees  into  natural  bushes  by  the  summary 
process     of     cutting    the    main    central    trunk 
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ofi  near  the  ground,  leaving  the  bottom  branches. 
This  may  be  done  at  any  season  and  without  re- 
ducing the  size  of  the  trees  more  than  desirable. 
We  could  point  to  tall  symmetrical  pyramids 
treated  thus  only  this  spring  and  which  are  still 
trees  5  feet  high  and  as  broad  and  shapely  bushes. 

Daffodils.  ■ —  Apropos  of  these  as  market 
flowers  there  is  no  doubt  much  depends  on  fashion, 
and  just  now  Dailodils  are  in  favour,  but  an 
Edinburgh  nurseryman  informs  me  that  in  that 
town  "  common  Daffodils  out  of  the  wood  are 
fetching  id.  per  dozen  flowers  and  any  quantity 
can  be  sold,"  Emperor  and  Empress  fetching  the 
Eame  price  wholesale.  Even  higher  prices  are  got 
in  London.  Emperor  and  Empress,  maximus  and 
Horsfleldi  are  sure  to  be  popular  market  flowers. 
I  find  in  our  collection  there  are  "  rogues  "  among 
the  sorts,  Horsfleldi  being  mixed  with  Empress, 
which  it  resembles,  but  still  is  distinct.  Friends 
of  mine  write  me  to  the  same  effect,  and  members 
of  the  trade  have  to  my  knowledge  received  very 
mixed  lots  from  growers,  none  of  the  varieties 
coming  all  true  to  name.  J.  S.  W. 


HAREFIELD  GROVE,  RICKMANSWORTH. 

Within  the  suburbs  of  London,  if  indeed  else- 
where in  this  country,  a  more  remarkable  private 
garden  could  not  be  found  than  that  at  Harefieid 
Grove,  the  country  seat  of  Mr.  George  Webster. 
It  is  remarkable  alike  for  its  vast  extent  and  for 
the  system  of  high-class  cultivation  carried  on  in 
it ;  in  short,  it  is  quite  unlike  any  other  private 
garden  we  have  seen.  Yet  for  all  that  it  is  but 
comparatively  little  known,  a  circumstance  which 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Webster  only  acquired  the  property  some  four 
years  ago.  Since  then  he  has  seemingly  com- 
pletely altered  the  features  of  the  place.  What 
were  bare  fields  he  has  planted  with  extensive 
orchards  and  fruit  gardens,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mansion  he  has  erected  an  enormous  extent  of  glass 
houses  the  like  of  which  one  only  expects  to 
see  in  the  largest  nurseries  and  market  gardens. 
As  to  the  extent  of  glass,  one  need  only  mention 
that  there  are  no  fewer  than  seventy-three  houses, 
not  small  ones,  but,  on  the  contrary,  capa- 
cious structures,  considerably  over  100  feet  in 
length.  Large,  however,  as  the  glass  area  is 
already,  it  is  still  to  be  added  to,  and  several  ex- 
tensive ranges  are  either  in  course  of  erection  or 
contemplated.  The  outdoor  garden  is  on  a  simi- 
larly gigantic  scale ;  besides  about  20  acres  of 
pleasure  grounds  there  are  newly  planted  or- 
chards, comprising  an  area  of  some  15  acres,  and 
containing  no  fewer  than  62,000  hardy  fruit  trees. 
The  gardener  at  the  head  of  this  remarkable  place 
is  Mr.  J.  Gough,  well  known  in  connection  with 
the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sutton  Coldfield,  of  which 
he  was  superintendent. 

The  produce  obtained  from  such  a  large  garden 
as  this  is  cannot  be  consumed  on  the  place  ;  con- 
sequently all  the  surplus  fruit,  flowers,  and  vege- 
tables are  sent  to  Covent  Garden  Market.  The 
chief  subjects  of  culture  under  glass  are  Grapes, 
Pine-apples,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Cherries,  Straw- 
berries, Figs,  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  French 
Beans,  and  Mushrooms  ;  and  of  flowers  the  prin- 
cipal are  Roses  for  cutting  and  Gardenias.  The 
house  room  devoted  to  each  of  these  is  most  ex- 
tensive ;  six  houses,  each  over  100  feet  long,  are 
occupied  by  Cucumbers,  which  are  cut  the  whole 
year  round,  a  speciality  being  made  of  the  winter 
supply,  on  account  of  the  higher  prices  which  the 
fruits  then  realise.  Just  now  half  of  these 
houses  are  producing  Cucumbers  profusely,  while 
in  others  are  the  successional  plants  to  maintain 
the  supply.  They  are  planted  out  on  either  side 
of  span-roofed  houses  and  trained  beneath 
the  roofs,  which  are  sufficiently  high  to  allow 
walking  comfortably  under  them.  The  prin- 
cipal sort  grown  is  Telegraph,  a  substitute  for 
which  has  not  yet  been  found  here. 

Forced  Sthaweerries  receive  great  atten- 
tion, no  fewer  than  12,000  plants  being  grown  for 
early  forcing,  which  is  carried  on  in  specially  con- 
structed houses,  which,  as  soon  as  the  Strawberry 
crop  is  gathered,  are  devoted  to  Cucumbers,  Toma- 


toes, and  Melons  until  the  Strawberry  season  re- 
commences. Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier, and  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  are  the 
three  sorts  to  which  Mr.  Gough  trusts,  and  right 
well  does  his  crop  at  present  look.  We  asked  him 
if  he  layered  in  the  fruiting  pots  or  not.  He  said 
that  he  always  layers  the  runners  on  small  turves, 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  got  a  firm  root  hold,  they 
are  taken  up  and  potted  direct  into  the  fruiting 
pots. 

Tomatoes  form  a  prominent  feature,  their 
produce  being  calculated  by  the  ton.  Just  now 
those  in  the  earliest  houses  are  heavily  laden  with 
fruits  fast  ripening.  These,  like  the  Cucumbers, 
are  all  planted  out  and  trained  under  the  roof. 
Of  varieties  there  are  few,  the  only  sort  that  Mr. 
Gough  cares  for  being  his  own  selection  from  the  Old 
Red,  a  selection  remarkable  for  size,  smoothness, 
and  productiveness.  This  serves  his  purpose  well, 
and  far  surpasses,  he  says,  any  of  the  new  varie- 
ties, though  Vick's  Criterion  finds  favour  with 
him. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  occupy  some  very 
large  houses,  and  finer  trees  than  are  here  we  have 
seldom  seen  ;  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  span- 
roofed  houses,  and  being  trained  in  an  arched- 
like  manner,  so  as  to  cover  all  available  space,  they 
can  be  seen  to  advantage.  Curvilinear  wire 
trellises,  such  as  those  used  here,  allow  of  easy 
manipulation  of  the  trees,  and  are  in  every  respect 
a  plan  to  be  recommended.  One  of  the  finest 
Peach  houses  is  some  120  feet  long  by  25  feet  in 
width  ;  it  is  divided  so  as  to  have  one  crop  slightly 
in  advance  of  the  other.  There  are  also  houses 
set  apart  for  standard  trees,  and  a  glass  case  some 
6  feet  in  width  and  over  100  feet  in  length  is  also 
used  as  a  Strawberry  house  as  well  as  for 
Peaches.  The  chief  sorts  of  Peaches  grown  are 
Sea  Eagle,  of  which  Mr.  Gough  speaks  highly, 
Grosse  Mignonne,  Lord  Palmerston,  Bellegarde, 
Early  York,  and  Noblesse.  The  favourite  Necta- 
rines are  Victoria  and  Pitmaston  Orange.  As 
many  as  500  dozen  fruits  of  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines have  been  gathered  in  some  seasons  from 
thete  houses,  all  of  the  finest  qualify. 

GRAPESOccupyno  fewer  than  fifteen  houses,  and 
great  attention  is  paid  to  their  culture.  All  the 
vineries  are  large,  most  of  them  being  lean-to's, 
and  some  are  100  feet  in  length.  The  health  and 
vigour  of  the  Vines  in  every  house  indicate  how 
well  Grape  culture  is  understood  here.  Some  of 
the  borders  are  inside  and  outside,  while  several 
houses  have  only  inside  borders.  In  every  case 
the  Vines  are  furnished  with  luxuriant  foliage 
and  carry  grand  crops,  some  of  the  Black  Ham- 
burghs,  Sweetwaters,  and  Foster's  Seedling  being 
now  fully  ripe.  Other  sorts  of  Grapes  grown 
largely  here  are  Gros  Colmar,  Lady  Downes, 
Black  Alicante,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the 
latter  being  most  plentiful.  These  maintain  a 
continuous  supply  the  whole  year  round.  The 
winter  crops  of  Kidney  Beans  are  a  source  of 
profit,  inasmuch  as  there  is  always  a  good  market 
for  them.  They  are  here  in  almost  every  house  ; 
in  some  they  are  planted  out,  in  others  in  pots 
and  boxes.  The  sorts  that  find  most  favour  with 
Mr.  Gough  are  Ne  Plus  Ultra  for  the  general  crop 
and  Osborn's  Forcing  for  the  very  early  supply. 
Large  quantities  of  Mushrooms  are  produced  in 
several  of  the  houses,  the  beds  being  fitted  up 
beneath  the  stages,  while  there  is  a  fine  house 
wholly  devoted  to  Mushroom  culture.  It  is  some 
60  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide,  and  is  fitted  with 
three  tiers  of  beds  on  either  side  of  the  pathway. 

Roses,  chiefly  Tea  varieties,  are  represented  by 
the  thousand,  there  being  some  3000  grown  in 
pots  alone,  while  in  the  open  they  number  some 
20,000.  These  yield  an  enormous  supply  of  cut 
bloom,  which  finds  its  way  to  the  market.  The 
forced  plants  are,  of  course,  the  most  remunera- 
tive, and  these  are  housed  for  the  most  part  in  a 
capacious  Rose  house,  fitted  with  stages  for  the 
smaller  pot  plants,  while  there  are  huge  Marochal 
Niels  and  others  planted  out,  and  which  festoon 
the  roof  in  a  beautiful  way.  As  regards  the 
sorts  of  Roses  grown,  they  include  the  very 
best,  though  it  is  apparent  that  a  few  are 
favourites,  such,  for  instance,  as  Marfichal  Niel, 


Niphetos,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Madame  Falcot,  and 
Isabella  Sprunt.  All  these  are  highly  valued 
on  account  of  their  special  beauty  in  a  half-ex- 
panded state,  a  condition  most  suitable  for  the 
market.  There  is  another  Rose  which  Mr.  Gough 
speaks  highly  of,  and  which  he  intends  to  grow 
even  more  largely  than  he  does  at  present.  This 
is  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  a  Tea  variety  of  a  lovely 
deep  rose-pink  colour.  The  flowers  are  well 
formed,  and  are  particularly  fine  when  half  open. 
It  possesses,  moreover,  a  vigorous  constitution,  so 
that  a  healthy  plant  would  soon  cover  a  large 
area  under  the  roof  of  a  house.  Of  course  the 
chief  aim  here  is  to  get  early  bloom,  as  these 
always  fetch  good  prices  in  the  market.  Some 
two  months  ago  the  crop  of  Roses  was  at  its  best, 
but  now  that  other  flowers  are  plentiful  they  are 
declining.  As  soon  as  the  pot  Roses  are  cleared 
out  of  the  houses  after  flowering  the  house  is  occu- 
pied by  some  other  crop,  it  being  the  system  here 
to  allow  no  glass  houses  to  remain  idle. 

EUCH ARISES  are  another  important  item  in  the 
cut  flower  trade,  and  seldom  have  we  seen  them 
more  successfully  grown ;  indeed,  they  form  a 
particular  feature  in  themselves.  There  is  an 
enormous  quantity  of  them  grown  in  various  sized 
pots,  ranging  from  18  in.  downwards.  In  the  Eu- 
charis  houses  there  was  a  strong  odour  of  cow 
manure,  which  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  unusual 
vigour  of  the  plants.  This  valuable  manure  is 
much  used  in  this  garden,  and  the  supply  is,  we 
imagine,  inexhaustible,  since  there  are,  be  believe, 
upwards  of  a  hundred  cows  kept  by  Mr.  Webster. 
The  Eucharis  crop  was  past,  it  being  at  its  best 
about  two  months  since,  though  the  plants  will 
produce  another,  and  probably  two  more,  crops  of 
flower  this  year. 

Gardenias  are  what  Mr.  Gough  specially  prides 
himself  on,  and  certainly  they  are  very  fine,  and 
we  have  rarely  seen  them  equal  to  these,  only  in 
some  of  the  largest  market  gardens,  such  as 
Ladds',  at  Bexley.  All  the  Gardenias  here  are 
planted  out,  except  the  successional  plants,  which 
remain  in  pots  until  required  for  permanency. 
The  Gardenia  beds  are  somewhat  shallow  and 
rest  on  slates,  beneath  which  are  the  hot-water 
pipes,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  soil  can  be 
raised  as  desired.  Gardenia  flowers  are  cut 
throughout  the  year,  but  they  are  required  most 
in  winter  and  early  spring,  though  this  season, 
on  account  of  the  Court  being  in  mourn- 
ing, the  demand  is  not  so  brisk  as  usual. 
Besides  the  few  special  plants  that  are  grown  on 
an  extensive  scale,  there  are  numbers  of  houses 
filled  with  a  general  collection  of  plants,  both  fine- 
foliaged  and  flowering,  and  very  fine  they  are, 
particularly  the  fine-foliaged  plants,  such  as  Cro- 
tons,  Anthuriums,  Dracienas,  Ferns,  and  Palms. 
The  collection  of  Caladiums  is  uncommonly  fine, 
containing  most  of  the  finest  kinds  represented 
by  huge  specimens  a  yard  or  more  in  diameter. 
Stephanotis  and  Tuberoses  are  among  other  things 
grown  largely  for  cut  flowers,  and,  besides  a  select 
Orchid  collection,  such  showy  plants  as  the  Ca- 
lanthe  Veitchi  and  vestita  are  represented  in  quan- 
tity. 

The  hardy  fruit  orchard  affords  an  ex- 
ample of  what  may  be  done  in  fruit  growing  on  a 
large  scale.  The  area  of  this  orchard  comprises 
some  15  acres.  It  is  divided  into  rectangular 
divisions  and  traversed  by  broad  paths,  so  as  to 
render  it  accessible.  In  this  space  there  are  no 
fewer  than  62,000  fruit  trees,  some  6000  being 
pyramids ;  3000  Plums,  chiefly  Victorias,  while 
the  rest  are  standard  Apples  and  Pears,  bush  Goose- 
berries and  Currants  of  the  various  kinds  ;  while 
skirting  the  orchard  is  a  plantation  of  Filberts 
numbering  some  5000  trees.  The  trees  are  planted 
in  lines  running  the  whole  length  of  the  orchard, 
which  is  considerably  longer  than  wide.  There 
is  but  little  waste  space,  for  between  the  rows 
of  pyramids  and  standards  are  bush  fruits ; 
while  the  space  between  these  is  occupied  by 
Strawberries,  the  sorts  being  chiefly  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  Dr.  Hogg,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  Vicom- 
tesse  Hericart  de  Thury.  The  Apples  are  all 
grafted  on  Paradise  stocks,  which  suits  the  soil 
here  admirably,  it  being  a  strong  loam  on  clay,  bat 
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is  well  drained.  A  large  assortment  of  Apples 
and  Fears  are  grown,  but  the  largest  number  of 
trees  consist  of  a  few  favourite  sorts,  such  as 
Echlinville,  Maltster,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Pit- 
maston  Pippin,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  Before 
the  late  spell  of  cold  weather  set  in  there  was  a 
prospect  of  an  exceptionally  productive  crop,  but 
this  prospect  has  been  somewhat  marred.  A  great 
protection,  however,  was  afforded  to  the  trees  by 
means  of  tarred  netting,  which  was  spread  almost 
over  the  entire  orchard,  and  which  probably  will 
remain  on  during  the  season  as  a  protection 
against  birds.  The  sturdy  growth  the  trees  and 
bashes  in  the  orchard  have  already  made  is  re- 
markable, and  there  is  every  promise  of  its  being 
a  great  success  in  future  years,  when  the  produce 
from  it  will  be  enormous.  Having  regard  to  the 
fact  that  only  two  years  ago  the  site  of  this  orchard 
was  pasture  land,  the  present  condition  of  it  is  all 
the  more  remarkable. 

The  kitchen  garden  adjoining  the  orchard  is  a 
spacious  enclosure,  bounded  by  a  wall  on  one  side 
some  hundreds  of  yards  in  length,  against  which 
it  is  contemplated  to  erect  another  range  of 
houses.  The  heating  appliances  of  such  an  extent 
of  glass  is,  as  may  be  imagined,  on  a  large  scale, 
there  being  some  24,0(10  feet  of  piping,  to  heat 
which  there  are  eight  powerful  boilers,  three  being 
Jones's  terminal  saddle,  three  of  Anderson's  ter- 
minal saddles,  and  the  rest  tubular,  Cornish  and 
one  horizontal  tubular  about  18  feet  in  length. 
Messenger's  patent  valves  are  used  every- 
where for  regulating  the  heating  apparatus, 
and  are  found  to  work  admirably.  The 
houses  are  all  excellently  constructed,  and 
fitted  with  all  tlie  newest  appliances  as  regards 
ventilation  and  other  details.  The  major  part  of 
them  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  Stour- 
bridge, who  is  at  present  carrying  out  work  here 
There  is  one  other  feature  in  this  part  of  the  gar- 
den which  deserves  notice,  and  that  is  the  excel- 
lent arrangements  provided  for  housing  the  garden 
men  who  live  on  the  place — about  eight  in  number. 
Their  apartments  adjoin  the  kitchen  garden,  and 
are  commodious  and  capitally  fitted  up  Besides 
the  necessary  bed-rooms  there  is  a  spacious  read- 
ing-room, living-room  as  well  as  a  bath-room,  the 
whole  forming  a  wide  contrast  to  the  often  miser- 
able *'  bothy  '*  acc3mmodation  provided  forgarden 
men.  Mr.  Gough,  who,  we  understand,  designed 
these  apartments,  evidently  knows  the  advantage 
of  comfortably  housing  his  men. 

The  mansion,  a  handsome  building,  occupies 
rising  ground  surrounded  by  a  great  extent  of 
lawn  and  pleasure  ground.*,  embellished  with  or- 
namental water,  but  the  finest  feature  of  the  place 
is  the  magnificent  tree  growth  which  is  erery  where 
tobesjen.  This,  for  the  most  part,  consists  of 
Larch,  Scotch  Fir,  Oak,  Horse  Chestnut,  Beech,  an! 
other  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees,  while  of 
newer  and  choicer  Conifers  there  are  some  admir- 
able examples,  the  soil  beingjust  suitable  fortheir 
fine  development.  In  the  pleasure  grounds  there 
is  a  spacious  tennis  lawn  about  half  an  acre  in  ex- 
tent, from  which  diverge  numerous  broad  terraces 
and  walks.  The  grounds  are  beautiful  in  summer 
with  gay  parterres,  while  everywhere  may  be  .=een 
isolated  large  beds  of  particular  plants,  such  as 
Clematises,  variegated  Acers,  and  one  part  is  em- 
bellished in  summer  by  sub-tropical  plants.  Tho 
rosery,  too,  which  contains  some  hundreds  of 
plants,  is  a  beautiful  feature.  Most  of  the  beds 
are  raised  some  2  feet  above  the  level,  which. 
we  should  imagine,  conduces  to  the  growth  of 
the  Roses,  particularly  the  more  delicate  kinds. 
The  sides  of  the  beds  are  clothed  with 
Veitch's  Ampelopsis,  which  makes  a  beautiful 
drapery. 

We  were  interested  in  seeing  in  various  parts  of 
the  pleasure  grounds  some  admirable  attempts  at 
wild  gardening  and  already  there  are  broad  masses 
of  Snowdrops,  Narcissi,  and  Saxifrages  perfectly 
naturalised.  The  Japanese  Maples  are  great 
favourites,  being  quite  hardy  here.  Their  splen- 
didly rich  leaf-colouring  at  this  time  of  the  year 
renders  them  a  great  attraction.  One  large,  bushy 
plant  of  Acer  polymorphum  sanguineum  in  the 
shrubbery,  with  a  background  formed  by  the  varie- 
gated Negundo,  was  the  finest  example  of  high 


coloured  foliage  we  have  ever  seen  out  of  doors, 
the  tint  being  a  blood-red.  A  handsome  conser- 
vatory adjoins  the  mansion,  and  this  is  kept  gay 
with  flowers  the  whole  year  round.  The  roof  is 
festooned  with  climbers,  and  the  flowering  plants 
are  admirably  arranged  in  bold  masses  of  one 
kind — a  far  better  way  than  the  usual  one  of  indis- 
criminately mixing  them.  These  are  the  more 
salient  features  of  this  remarkable  garden,  to  an 


ORCHIDS. 


A   NEW   LADY'S  SLIPPER. 

(CYPEIPEPIUM    GODEFEOYiE.) 

To  the  long  list  of  meritorious  species  and  varie- 
ties of  Lady's  Slipper  already  in  cultivation  haa 
just  been  added  an  entirely  distinct  new-comer 
from  Cocliin  China  in  all  respects  equal  to  any  of 


CypripedMW.  Qodefroyce.    Detached  flower  natural  size. 


account  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  full 
justice  from  notes  taken  during  one  hasty  visit. 
W.  G. 

Grubs  {J.  W.  Z/.).— The  pTubs  destroying  your  plants 
are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  leather-jacketa,  and 
are  the  piibs  of  the  common  daddy-longlegs  or  crane  Hy 
Hury  small  elicea  of  Potatoes,  Tumi]ia,  or  t.  arrots  (with  a 
small  skewer  stuck  through  each)  near  your  plants  about 
an  inch  Ijelow  the  surface,  and  examine  them  every  mum- 
Ing  ;  some  of  the  grubs  will  probably  be  found  feeding  on 
the  sUces.-O.  S.  3. 


the  very  best  sorts  known.  This  Lady's  Slipper  had 
for  some  time  previous  to  its  introduction  been 
known  to  exist  by  that  indefatigable  Cochin  China 
explorer,  Mons.  Godefroy  Lebeuf,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  annexed  illustration  of  this 
real  gem,  and  to  whose  wife  it  has  been  dedicated. 
As  regards  habit,  it  is  nearly  allied  to  the  beautiful 
and  well-known  C.  niveum  and  concolor,  from 
both  of  which,  however,  it  is  distinguished  by  its 
foliage  as  well  as  by  the  deflexed  npper  edge  of  its 
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petals.  Bat  the  essentially  distinctive  character  is 
undoubtedly  found  in  the  markings  of  its  delicate 
flowers,  which,  besides  being  entirely  covered  with 
small  and  very  light  white  hairs,  are  copiously 
spotted  in  all  parts  with  magenta-purple.  The 
etaminode,  which  resembles  that  of  C.  niveum, 
and  on  which  there  is  a  central  buff 
yellow  blotch,  is  ornamented  with  exceedingly 
minute,  dust-like  dots  of  a  pleasing  bright  choco- 
late-brown hue,  while  the  interior  parts  of  the 
slipper  are  densely  covered  with  larger  spots  of 
the  same  colour.  On  its  outer  surface  the  mark- 
ings are  of  a  much  lighter  tint,  and  become  gradu- 
ally more  faint  as  they  advance  towards  the  apex 
of  the  lip,  on  which  the  spots  are  smaller  than  on 
the  other  segments.  The  dorsal  sepal,  which  is 
peculiarly  suborbicular,  is  tinged  with  pale  green 
at  the  apex,  and  the  connate  lateral  sepals  are 
smaller,  while  the  petals,  which  are  oval-oblong  in 
shape,  are  broad  and  deflexed  as  in  C.  ooncolor. 
These  handsome  flowers  are  borne  on  stout  pe- 
duncles, reaching  a  few  inches  above  the  foliage. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that,  like  C.  niveum  and  con- 
color,  this  Cypripedium  is  found  in  a  wild  state 
growing  on  limestone  rocks  on  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain, where  until  about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning 
it  is  in  the  shade,  but  where  after  that  time  and 
until  night  it  is  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  intense 
heat  of  the  unbroken  rays  of  a  tropical  sun.  It  is 
of  robust  constitution  and  a  free  bloomer.  This 
interesting  novelty  is  being  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Veitch,  who  have  purchased  the  stock  from  the 
importer.  S. 

NOTES  ON  ORCHIDS  IN  FLOWER. 

The  Orchid  flowering  season  is  now  at  its  height, 
and,  therefore,  each  of  the  large  collections  about 
London  may  be  said  to  represent  quite  a  flower 
show  as  far  as  this  class  of  plants  is  concerned. 
The  collection  in  Mr.  Ball's  nursery  at  Chelsea  is 
particularly  noteworthy  both  for  extent  and  the 
numbers  of  choice  varieties  which  it  contains. 
His  annual  exhibition  of  Orchids,  which  will  open 
on  Tuesday  next  (13th  instant)  and  continue  to 
July,  promises  to  even  out-distance  the  magnifi- 
cent displays  which  have  been  held  in  this  nursery 
during  the  past  three  or  four  seasons.  Every  one 
of  the  numerous  Orchid  houses  fairly  teemed  with 
bloom  when  we  saw  them  the  other  day,  and  the 
whole  of  this  flower  beauty  will  be  concentrated 
in  the  capacious  exhibition  department.  The 
chief  features  of  the  show  at  present  are  Cat- 
tleyas ;  the  splendid  C.  Mendeli  in  endless  varie- 
ties are  all  beautiful,  but  some  are  ten  times  more 
beautiful  than  others.  One  in  particular  is  the 
finest  variety  of  Mendeli  we  ever  saw ;  indeed,  we 
know  of  no  other  Cattleya  that  could  rival  it  in 
magnificence.  The  flower  is  large,  well  formed, 
the  broad  sepals  being  of  a  delicate  pink,  while  the 
lip,thechief  pointof  beauty,is  unusually  broad  and 
of  an  intensely  rich  deep  crimson-magenta.  There 
is  a  wide  contrast  between  this  and  an  ordinary 
form.  It  is  thoroughly  deserving  of  a  distinctive 
name,  as  many  of  lesser  merit  are  so  distinguished. 
Among  other  choice  varieties  in  flower  that  are 
remarkable  are  Lselia  purpurata  grandis,  with  a 
very  large  lip,  conspicuously  blotched  with  white, 
rendering  it  most  distinct ;  L.  purpurata  alba,  the 
genuine  white  variety,  with  broad  snow-white 
sepals.  Then,  among  Odontoglossums,  which  con- 
stitute always  the  chief  glory  of  Mr.  Bull's  exhi- 
bition, may  be  found  the  very  cream  among  the 
multitudinous  varieties  of  0.  Alexandrfe,  some 
remarkable  for  their  great  size,  others  for  the  pro- 
fusion of  spotting,  and  others,  again— and  perhaps 
the  loveliest  of  all — are  those  with  a  suffusion  of 
pink  on  the  flowers.  There  is  quite  a  host,  too,  of 
hybrid  varieties,  the  finest  of  these  including  O. 
Euckerianum,  the  true  0.  hebraioum,  facetum, 
mulus,  Andersonianum,  various  forms  of  Wilckea- 
num,  Halli,  and— most  remarkable  of  all— an 
extremely  handsome  one,  which  was  named 
O.  Victor  some  time  ago  by  Prof.  Eeichenbach. 
It  may  be  best  described  as  being  in  the  way  of 
Wilckeanum,  but  is  handsomer  than  any  form  of 
that  hybrid  we  have  seen.  The  ground  colour  of 
the  flower  is  primrose-yellow,  which  is  heavily 
blotched  with  chestnut-brown.    Presently  there 


will  be  crowds  of  other  Odontoglossums  in  flower, 
notably  the  matchless  collection  of  O.  vexillarinm, 
as  well  as  0.  citrosmum  and  its  numerous  varie- 
ties. Of  0.  vexillarinm  there  is  an  intensely  dark 
form  named  rubrum,  several  shades  deeper  than 
the  autumn-flowering  variety.  The  Masdevallia 
collection,  which  is  probably  unequalled  any- 
where, is  just  commencing  its  season  of  flower. 
Besides  the  host  of  varieties  of  M.  Harryana, 
which  includes  the  splendid  Bull's  Blood  variety, 
the  rare  acanthifolia,  there  are  dozens  of  flowering 
plants  of  the  Humming-bird  Orchid  (M.  trochilus), 
which  never  fails  to  arrest  the  attention  of  visitors 
by  its  strange  form  and  colour.  Other  varieties 
include  Cymbidium  Devonianum,  not  often  seen 
in  bloom,  though  an  old  introduction.  It  has 
dense  drooping  spikes  of  flowers  of  a  bronzy  green 
and  crimson.  The  true  Dendrobium  anosmum 
may  also  be  seen  in  bloom  ;  it  is  in  the  way  of  D. 
maorophyllum,  but  has  smaller  flowers,  which  are 
devoid  of  the  characteristic  Rhubarb  perfume  of 
maorophyllum.  The  flowering  Lady's  Slipper 
Orchids  include  a  glorious  panful  of  the  scarce 
Cypripedium  Warneri,  while  of  C.  tevigatum 
there  are  numerous  grand  examples  representing 
various  forms,  some  with  much  darker  and  there- 
fore showier  flowers  than  others.  These  are  a 
few  of  the  many  remarkable  Orchids  now  in  per- 
fection in  this  nursery. 


ORCHID  NOTES  FROM  KENWOOD. 

An  unique  specimen  of  the  rare  and  beautiful 
Phalsenopsis  Marie  is  now  flowering  in  Mr. 
Coming's  garden  at  Kenwood,  near  Albany,  N.Y. 
In  growth  it  is  much  in  the  way  of  P.  sumatrana, 
but  more  delicate  in  tone  and  with  the  flowers 
somewhat  smaller ;  they  are  white  and  heavily 
blotched  with  amethyst,  and  therefore  very 
pretty.  P.  Parishi  is  flowering  well  on  bare 
blocks  of  wood,  to  which  it  takes  kindly.  More- 
over, this  style  of  growing  it  ensures  good,  sound 
roots  throughout  the  winter ;  it  is  the  best  way  to 
grow  it.  We  find  among  several  varieties  of  Lud- 
demannia  those  named  Wardi  and  ochracea  (the 
yellow  form)  are  probably  the  two  best.  The 
flowers  of  the  true  Vanda  insignis  in  bloom  here 
differ  somewhat  from  the  plate  recently  given  in 
The  Garden  in  having  the  lip  slightly  reflexed 
instead  of  incurved.  Several  large  plants  of  the 
rare  Eriopsis  Sprucei  are  just  going  out  of  bloom. 
Arpophyllum  giganteum,  a  fine  Orchid  for  a  large 
house,  we  have  had  here  with  a  dozen  of  its  large, 
erect,  purple  spikes  relieved  by  the  deep  green  of 
its  handsome  drooping  foliage.  It  is  truly  a  noble 
Orchid.  Batemannia  lepida,  a  rare  species,  is 
bearing  drooping  spikes  of  curious-shaped,  reddish 
brown  flowers  about  3  inches  across,  with  a  lip  of 
pure  white;  unfortunately  it  has  the  disagreeable 
odour  of  Lselia  autnmnalis.  A  species  of  Sohom- 
barghia  in  the  way  of  crispa  is  bearing  flowers  of 
an  orange-yellow  with  a  white  lip,  quite  a  de- 
sirable Orchid,  collected  on  the  Rio  Japura. 
Numbers  or  Cattleya  citrina  are  finely  in  flower, 
some  having  about  seventy  flowers,  and  in  many 
instances  there  are  two  flowers  on  a  spike.  These 
plants  have  passed  the  three  years'  probation 
usually  accorded  this  species,  and,  without  excep- 
tion, all  are  in  the  best  of  health,  their  roots 
forming  quite  a  fringe  along  the  side  of  the  path. 
Our  success  in  growing  this  Cattleya  so  well  is 
probably  due  to  a  cool,  very  airy,  light  position 
that  we  give  it  combined  with  syringing  overhead 
twice  a  day  in  winter  and  three  or  four  times, 
according  to  the  weather,  in  the  summer.  We  use 
no  potting  material  whatever,  but  simply  wire 
them  to  bare  blocks  of  wood  ;  consequently  no 
roots  rot.  We  have  found  that  they  thrive  well 
for  a  short  time  in  Moss,  and  then  begin  to 
diminish  gradually.  F.  Goldking. 


Cypripedium    sylhetense.— This    is    a 

newly  introduced  variety  of  the  well-known  C. 
insigne.  It  comes  from  .Sylhet,  as  its  name  im- 
plies. It  is  similar  in  habit  and  growth  to  the 
type,  but  the  flowers  are  small  and  not  so  attrac- 
tive.   The  only  desirable  character  which  it  pos- 


sesses apart  from  that  of  novelty  is  its  la'e 
flowering — being  now  in  full  flower,  while 
the  majority  of  the  original  C.  insigne  are  over 
long  ago.  It  has  been  recently  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Philbrick  from  his  collection  at  Fernfield,  Bickley, 
and  also  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  to  whom  a  certificate 
of  merit  was  awarded  at  the  last  Regent's  Park 
Show. 

Aolneta  sulcata. —  This  rare  Orchid  was 
beautifully  in  flower  in  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea,  during  the  past  week.  It  is  in  the  way 
of  A,  Humboldti,  but  the  flowers  are  larger,  more 
fleshy  in  texture,  and  of  a  rich  orange-yellow 
colour  with  a  black  blotch  iu  their  interiors.  The 
spike  is  large  and  dense,  and  droops  like  the  rest 
of  the  Acinetas  from  the  base  of  the  suspended 
plants. 

Phal8enop3ifl  Sanderlana  —This  lovely 
new  species  is  again  in  llower  in  Orchid  collections 
about  London.  One  of  the  finest  forms  we  hive 
seen  of  it  was  that  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery, 
Chelsea.  The  flowers  were  unusually  large,  with 
broad  overlapping  sepals  suffused  with  a  most 
delicate  rosy  pink  tint.  It  is  the  queen  among 
Phalasnopsids,  we  consider,  and  probably  even 
still  finer  varieties  will  crop  up  among  the  im- 
ported plants. 

Oncidium  saroodes.  —  An  uncommonly 
fine  specimen  of  this  Orchid  is  in  flower  in  Captain 
Fairfax's  garden  at  Ravenswood,  Melrose,  N.B. 
On  one  spike  there  are  no  fewer  than  forty-five 
flowers.  A  portion  of  the  spike  is  sent  to  us, 
which  clearly  indicates  what  a  remarkably  fine 
variety  it  is,  the  sepals  being  broader  than  or- 
dinary and  more  richly  coloured.  A  five-Sowered 
cluster  of  Leptotes  bicolor  is  also  sent,  an  un- 
usual number  of  flowers  on  this  Orchid. 

Cypripedium  supercillare.— By  far  the 

finest  form  of  this  extremely  handsome  hybrid 
Lady's  Slipper  is  now  in  fiower  in  Messrs.  Veitch's 
nursery,  where  it  had  its  origin  a  few  years  ago. 
The  flowers  of  the  variety  in  question  are  much 
larger  than  usual,  and  the  spotting  of  the  lateral 
sepals  is  more  copious,  and  the  colour  of  the 
whole  flower  is  richer.  It  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
sirable of  hybrid  Cypripediums.  C.  vernisium, 
also  a  fine  hybrid,  is  in  bloom,  and  so  is  the  new 
species  C.  ciliolare,  which  promises  to  be  a  rival  to 
both  C.  Argus  and  C.  Veitchi. 

Bare  Bpldendrums.— -The  three  following 
species  of  Epidendrums  are  now  in  flower  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery,  Chelsea  :  E.  Wallisi,  a 
species  with  tall,  slender,  leafy  stems,  terminated 
by  clusters  of  large  showy  flowers  having  chrome 
yellow  sepals  and  broad,  flat,  white  lips,  traversed 
by  purple  markings.  E.  arachnoglossum  has  tall 
slender  stems  also,  surmounted  by  small  and  dense 
clusters  of  rosy  pink  flowers  with  fringed  lips. 
E.  xanthinum  is  the  counterpart  of  the  preceding 
species  in  point  of  habit  and  size,  but  is  a  rich 
glowing  yellow.  These  are  all  showy  Orchids  and 
not  often  seen  in  bloom. 

Orchids  from  Bridge  of  Allan,— From 
the  Fernfield  collection  Dr,  Paterson  sends  us  a 
few  of  the  most  noteworthy  kinds  he  has  in  bloom. 
Among  these  are  two  varieties  of  Odontoglossum 
cirrhosum,  both  tall,  much-branched  spikes  ;  both 
are  fine  forms,  one  light,  scarcely  marked  at  all ; 
the  other  heavily  blotched.  As  Dr.  Paterson  ob- 
serves, the  much-prized  O.  niveum  majus  are  not 
comparable  for  beauty  with  these  cirrhosums.  Of 
D.  Farmer!  there  is  a  glorious  spike  of  a  lovely 
tinted  variety,  the  flowers  being  white,  edged  with 
rose-pink.  This  spike  was  cut  from  a  plant  bear- 
ing nine  spikes,  which  are  deliciously  scented.  A 
very  fine  flower  of  Trichopilia  coocinea  is  also 
sent,  the  lip  being  very  large,  of  rounded  outline, 
and  of  a  rich  crimson  colour  suffused  with  a  vinous 
purple. 

Coelogyne  pandurata. — Of  this  strangely  coloured 
Orchid  an  uncommunly  fine  spike  has  been  sent  to  us  by 
Mr.  W.  Owen,  Greenbank  Nurseries,  Hartf-rd,  Cheshire. 
It  bears  thirteen  fully  expanded  flowers,  whicli  are  pea- 
green  in  colour,  with  the  exception  of  the  lip,  which  is 
lieavily  blotched  and  netted  with  jet-black.  This  Orchid 
possesses  a  beauty  peculiar  to  itself,  and  is  totally  unlike 
any  other.  Its  rarity,  too,  adds  considerably  to  its  iuterest. 
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White  Maxlllarla  Harrieonise.— There 

was  exhibited  in  London  last  year  a  variety  of 
this  Maxillaria  named  alba.  The  flower,  however, 
was  not  pure  white,  inasmuch  as  the  labellum  was 
of  the  ordinary  tawny-red  colour.  Mr.  Thomson,  of 
Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  now  sends  us  a  genuine 
white  variety  without  a  trace  of  colour  in  it,  the 
whole  flower  being  of  waxy  whiteness,  but  of  the 
same  size  and  possessing  the  same  perfume  as 
the  type.  We  have  never  before  seen  this 
variety,  and  imagine  it  to  be  unique.  It  is  one  that 
will  no  doubt  be  much  sought  after  by  Orchid 
fanciers. 

Odontoglossum  Roezli.— This  lovely  Or- 
chid is  grown  to  great  perfection  by  Mr,  Douglas 
in  Mr.  Whitbourne's  garden  at  Great  Gearies, 
Ilford,  where  it  exists  in  large  numbers,  seeing 
that  at  the  present  time  there  are  no  fewer  than 
200  blooms  of  it  expanded,  representing  some  ex- 
ceptionally fine  varieties,  remarkable  for  the  large 
size  of  the  blooms  and  the  broad  blotches  of  crim- 
son upon  them.  No  doubt  many  of  our  readers 
would  like  to  know  the  exact  treatment  Mr. 
Douglas  gives  this  Odontoglossum,  in  order  to 
produce  such  a  crop  of  flowers,  it  being  an  Orchid 
that  many  fail  in  growing  at  all. 

Choice  OdontoglosBums. — A  numerous 
and  most  interesting  series  of  varieties  of  Odonto- 
glossums  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Vicary  from 
Mr.  Peacock's  wealthy  Orchid  collection  at  Sud- 
bury House,  Hammersmith.  The  specimens  are 
sent  more  particularly  with  the  view  of  showing 
the  variation  that  exists  among  individual 
plants  of  the  same  species  or  variety.  The 
gathering  includes  some  exceedingly  choice  va- 
rieties which  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  match.  Of  O.  crispum  (Alexandrre)  there 
are  four  splendid  forms,  all  widely  different. 
One  is  heavily  blotched  on  the  three  enter  sepals, 
leaving  the  two  others  immaculate ;  a  second  is 
a  gigantic  flower  for  a  crispum,  measuring  nearly 
4  inches  across,  with  broad,  overlapping  sepals 
very  much  toothed  on  the  edges.  It  is  among  the 
finest  crispums  we  have  ever  seen.  A  third  form  is 
very  large  and  pure  white,  and  another  much  re- 
sembles Bateman's  guttatum.  0.  Andersoniannm 
is  represented  by  no  fewer  than  six  forme.  No.  1 
is  an  extremely  fine  flower,  very  large,  heavily 
spotted  with  cinnamon-red  on  a  pale  yellow  ground. 
We  have  seen  few  if  any  to  surpass  this,  and  Mr. 
Peacock  is  lucky  to  possess  such  a  beauty.  The  other 
Andersonianums  are  all  different,  though  their 
points  of  distinction  are  such  as  cannot  be  intelli- 
gibly described  ;  some  are  scarcely  spotted  at 
all,  while,  on  the  contrary,  others  are  very  heavily 
blotched.  Of  that  scarce  and  debatable  variety, 
Wilckeannm,  Mr.  Vicary  sends  two  forms,  one 
being  a  marvellously  fine  one,  much  more  heavily 
marked  than  usual.  Of  0.  triumphans  there  are 
four  varieties,  all  good,  but  one  is  very  remarkable 
for  large  size  and  richness  of  colour,  .showing  how 
superior  some  forma  are  to  others.  Of  the  variable 
O.  cirrhosum  there  is  one  form  unusually  light, 
almost  spotless  ;  another  has  very  yellow  markings 
on  the  throat ;  while  a  third,  the  finest  of 
all,  has  extremely  dark  spotted  flowers,  and 
are  tinted  with  green  in  the  centre.  The 
other  noteworthy  kinds  are  the  true  Coradinei, 
which  is  distinct,  though  not  so  showy  as  others 
of  a  similar  stamp  ;  the  rare  0.  polyxanthum,  a 
good  form  ;  O.  nebulosum,  remarkable  for  being 
more  spotted  than  ordinary,  similar  to  the  par- 
dinum  variety ;  O.  Rossi  majus,  a  pink  form  in  the 
way  of  mbescens;  O.  Halli,  O.  luteo-purpurenm, 
0_.  tripudians,  and  O.  maculatum  superbum,  very 
distinct  from  the  type  on  account  of  the  much 
more  pronounced  markings ;  and  Donnianum, 
which  is  larger  in  every  part  and  richly  marked. 
Mr.  Peacock's  collection  is  one  of  the  few  in  which 
we  have  seen  the  latter  rare  variety.  We  must 
not  omit  to  mention  two  lovely  pink  varieties  of 
O.  crispum,  as  deep  in  colour  as  O.  vexillarium, 
with  fine  full  flowers.  These  pink  forms  are  now 
so  eagerly  sought  after  by  connoisseurs,  that  they 
invariably  fetch  high  prices  at  sales.  One  more 
remains  to  be  noted,  which  is  0.  Uro-ekinneri,  a 
species  not  half  known  and  cultivated  enough. 
The  form  herewith  represents  the  very  finest  form, 


having  very  deep  chestnut-brown  sepals  and  a 
large  heart-shaped  lip  of  a  deep  rose-pink,  mottled 
with  white. 

Lselia'Wolstenholmlae  —This  great  rarity 
among  Orchids  we  saw  a  few  days  ago  in  fine 
flower  at  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelfea.  It 
may  best  be  compared  with  L.  elegan=,  though  no 
form  of  this  species  we  have  seen  is  like  it  as  re- 
gards the  colour  of  the  flowers.  These  are  about 
the  size  of  those  of  L.  elegans,  but  the  sepals  have 
broad  margins  of  a  deep  amethyst  surrounding  a 
paler  ground.  The  lip  is  richly  coloured,  and  the 
whole  flower  is  most  attractive.  So  seldom  is  this 
seen  in  bloom,  that  orchidiets  may  like  to  see  it. 
Visitors  to  this  nursery  will  also  see  a  glorious  dis- 
play of  the  multitudes  of  Orchids  that  flowerat  this 
season.  The  various  Laelias  and  Cattleyas  include 
all  that  are  choice  and  rare,  the  endless  forms  of 
C.  Mendeli  being  particularly  remarkable. 

Oattleya  Beinecklana  euperbiBBlma. 

— Among  the  many  rare  things  in  flower  in  t^e 
well-cultivated  Orchid  collection  at  Sir  Nathaniel 
de  Rothschild's  at  Tring  Park,  a  compact  specimen 
of  this  lovely  pure  white  form  of  C.  Mossi.'e  is  at 
present  bearing  thirteen  blooms.  Its  flowers  are  of 
perfect  Mossise  shape  and  size,  and  the  sepals  and 
petals  pure  white,  without  any  tinge  of  colour. 
The  lip,  too,  is  white  and  beautifully  fringed,  and 
the  throat  is  lined  with  violet,  the  middle  portion 
orange,  and  the  lower  or  outer  part  lined  and 
dotted  with  violet-crimson,  each  colour  being  dis- 
tinctly displayed,  and  not  merging  into  each  other, 
as  in  other  forms  of  this  plant.  It  is  agreeably 
scented,  and, seen  with  its  gorgeous  head  of  bloom 
borne  on  a  moderate-sized  plant  in  a  6-inch  basket, 
it  is  simply  delightful.  The  plant  was  a  lucky 
selection  out  of  the  necessarily  small  importation 
of  white  Mossires  got  over  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander, 
of  St.  Albans,  last  summer,  and  which  were  so 
eagerly  bought  up  on  their  arrival.  Mr.  Hill  has 
also  again  bloomed  the  pearly  white  C.  Skinneri 
alba,  obtained  from  the  same  firm,  and  the  white- 
flowered  Aerides  vandarum  is  blooming  well  in 
the  sunny  house,  in  which  200  planted-out  Vanda 
teres  are  furnished  with  one  or  two  spikes  on  each 
growth.  There  is  therefore  a  prospect  of  an  un- 
precedented display  of  the  flowers  of  this  reputedly 
shy-blooming  species — J.  O'B. 

Pruning  Orchids.—  Not  being  an  authority 
on  Orchid  culture,  I  feel  some  diffidence  in  taking 
part  in  this  discussion  ;  but,  having  acted  on  the 
advice  of  '*  J.  S.  W."  for  two  years,  and  cut  off  all 
the  old  stems  of  Dendrobinms  and  Orchids  of  a 
similar  character  that  had  flowered,  the  result  is 
that  the  plants  which  flowered  every  year  before 
they  were  pruned  as  well  as  I  could  wish  only 
gave  us  a  comparatively  few  blossoms  this  season, 
with  a  weak  and  a  very  indifferent  growth. 
"  J.  S.  W."  may  say  I  have  not  treated  them  the 
game  in  other  re.specta,  but  there  has  been  no 
difference  in  their  management,  and  I  can  assure 
"  J.  .S.  W."  that  it  will  be  some  time  before  I 
prune  them  again    -J.  C.  C. 

Allow  me  to  thank  "  J.  S.  W."  for  his  in- 
vitation to  go  and  see  his  pruned  Orchids  ;  but 
this  I  decidedly  decline  to  do.  If  he  wishes  to 
prove  the  success  which  he  claims  for  pruning,  it 
is  incumbent  on  him  to  bring  his  plants  where 
they  can  be  seen  publicly.  If  there  is  any  merit 
in  bulb  pruning,  the  three  years'  trial  which 
"J.  S.  W.'  has  had  with  his  Dendrobe  cannot  fail 
to  make  it  apparent. — T.  Baines. 


SuDflo'wers  In  shade. — I  see  it  stated  in  a 
contemporary  that  now-a-days  even  '*  tasteful 
people  "  admire  the  great  Sunflowers  formerly  to 
be  seen  and  enjoyed  in  cottage  gardens  only.  It 
reminds  me  of  the  parable  of  the  Sunflowers  in 
*'  Ariadne  "  :  *'  There  was  a  high  wall  near,  covered 
with  Peach  trees,  and  topped  with  Wistaria,  and 
Valerian,  and  the  handsome  wild  Caper  plant; 
and  against  the  wall  stood  rows  of  tall,  golden 
Sunflowers,  late  in  their  blooming.  The  sun  they 
seldom  could  see  for  the  wall,  and  it  was  pathetic 
always  to  me  to  watch  the  poor,  stately,  amber 
heads  turn  straining  to  greet  their  god,  and  only 
meeting  the  stones,  and  the  cobwebs,  and  dusty 


Peach  leaves  of  their  inexorable  barrier  !  They 
were  so  like  ourselves  !  straining  after  the  light, 
ard  only  finding  bricks,  and  gossamer,  and  wasps' 
nests  !  But  the  Sunflowers  never  made  mistakes, 
as  we  do ;  they  never  took  the  broken  edge  of  a 
glass  bottle,  or  the  glimmer  of  a  stable  lanthorn, 
for  the  glory  of  Helios,  and  comforted  themselves 
with  it— as  we  can  do."  J.  W.  B. 


Rose  Garden. 

Rose  Fortunes  Yellow.— If  this  Rose  is 

not  very  handsome  in  shape  or  remarkable  for  the 
pare  cess  of  its  colouring,  it  possesses  other  good 
qualities  that  should  be  the  means  of  its  finding 
its  way  into  collections  where  it  is  not  now  known. 
It  is  very  hardy,  a  strong  grower,  and  produces 
large  numbers  of  flowers  above  the  ordinary  size. 
I  look  upon  it  as  the  best  of  all  the  hardy  large 
flowered  yellow  varietie-J,  while  the  coppery 
shading  that  pervades  the  outside  petals  renders 
it  very  distinct  from  anything  else. — J.  C  C. 

Celine  Forestier  Rose  —This  is  a  most 
useful  sort  for  a  cool  house,  coming  in  during 
April  snd  May.  It  should  have  very  little  prun- 
ing bejond  what  is  neceseary  to  thin  out  the 
branches,  for  which  purpose  the  oldest  and  weakest 
should  be  removed,  leaving  the  others  as  much  as 
possible  their  full  length.  A  plant  in  a  ccol 
house,  at  a  Springfield  Nursery,  only  two  years 
old,  has  produced  upwards  of  500  blooms  and  buds 
daring  the  month  of  April,  and  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  produce  them  for  some  time  to  come. — 
Jersey  Gardener. 

Rose   Baroness  Rothechild.— As  a  pot 

Rose  this  is  not  in  my  opinion  surpassed  by  any 
of  the  numerous  varieties  that  are  recommended 
for  pot  culture.  I  do  not  say  that  as  regards 
form  it  makes  such  an  excellent  specimen  as 
some  others,  but  its  luxuriant  growth  and  ample 
foliage  make  up  for  a  little  deficiency  in  the 
number  of  branches.  The  remarkable  feature 
about  it  is  its  wonderfully  large  blossoms  and 
their  exquisite  colourirg,  so  pure  and  soft,  per- 
vading the  whole  flower  when  grown  under  glass. 
Although  always  beautiful,  I  think  this  Rose 
much  improved  by  pot  culture  and  glass  protec- 
tion.- J.  C.  C. 

Rose  Seline  —Many  years  ago,  when  at  the 
Durdham  Down  Nurseries,  near  Uristol,  I  was 
much  engaged  in  budding  for  Garraway  ^*c  Mayes, 
who  then  carried  on  business  there,  and  one  of  the 
favourite  Roses  for  dwarf  stocks  was  Seline,  a 
strong-growing,  robust  variety,  making  t-hoots  on 
dwarfs  quite  a  yard  long,  and  having  a  free, 
nearly  spineless  bark,  that  always  ran  well  Since 
leaving  that  pait  I  have  never  seen  the  Rose  again, 
and  itcannot,  IthiDk.bethesame  kind  as  that  about 
which  Mr.  A.  Evans  writes,  as  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  heard  of  the  one  used  at  Durdham  Down 
as  a  stock  ever  flowering,  which  the  variety  Mr. 
Evans  has  seems  to  do  freely.  If  I  were  to  see 
leaves  and  wood,  I  should  know  at  once  if  it  were 
or  were  not  the  old  Seline.— S.  D. 


SHORT  NOTES.—JIOSES. 


The  Bankslan  Rose.— On  the  south  wall  of  the 
chuFL'h  here  the  yellow-flowering  Baoksian  covers  a  large 
apace,  and  just  now  it  is  uuuaualiy  attractive,  being  clotheil 
with  innumerable  bunches  of  pretty  little  double  blosaomB. 
It  is  one  of  the  ftrfct  of  wall  Itoees  to  bloom  in  spring,  and 
apart  from  this  it  is  a  very  setvieeaide  climber. — J.  MrrK. 

BoBes  and  Gladioli  In  April.— Miss  Jekyll  sends  us 
Rose  Safrano  from  the  open  wall,  a  pale  ye;low  Gladiolus 
(is  it  Mllleri?  J  also  from  the  open  air,  in  a  border  at  the 
foot  of  a  south  wall.  They  have  been  in  (lower  some 
days.  It  is  satisfactory  to  have  delicately  beautiful  and 
Bweetsceuted  Gladioli  in  AptU. 

Rose  Countess  of  Pembrolse  —This  is  one  of  Mr. 
Bennett's  hybrids,  and  in  all  probability  will  eventually 
become  popular  for  forcing  purposes.  The  colour  and 
shape  of  the  blooms,  thougli  smaller,  are  otherwise  not 
unlike  Beauty  of  .Stapleford,  Imt  the  latter  is  scentless, 
whereas  the  Countess  is  strongly  perfumed.  It  is  not  a 
strong  RTower,  but  blooms  freely  and  opens  quickly  and 
weU.-W.  I.  M. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 

OUR  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

There  has  been  of  late  years  a  tendency  among 
planters  to  run  after  trees  and  shrubs  of  recent 
introduction,  and  to  neglect  our  own,  or  such  as 
are  more  common  and  at  hand,  as  well  as  more 
suitable  for  our  climate,  and  not  less  ornamental. 
For  example,  many  profess  to  be  enamoured  of  all 
sorts  of  foreign  Coniferie  and  Evergreens,  many 
of  which  are  next  door  to  worthless  for  either 
ornament  or  use,  while  the  beauty  and  excellence 
of  the  common  Spruce,  Larch,  Yew,  and  many 
others  are  comparatively  overlooked.  It  is  the 
same  with  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs.  No  objec- 
tion can  be  urged  against  the  planting  of  any  orna- 
mental species  likely  to  succeed ;  but  why  not 
make  more  of  our  own  beautiful  Thorns,  Crabs, 
Elderberrj',  Geans,  wild  Roses,  Furze,  Broom, 
and  any  other  handsome  native  tree  or  shrub  that 
grows  ? 

Conifers. — To  begin  with,  we  doubt  if  there 
be  a  handsomer  tree  grown  than  the  Silver  Spruce 
either  as  a  single  specimen  or  in  the  mass.  We 
know  where  thousands  exist  that  are  perhaps 
twice  as  lofty  as  any  considerable  number  of 
foreign  Firs  or  Pines  existing  in  this  country,  and 
which  are  furnished  down  to  the  ground  with  long 
branches  in  the  perfection  of  health.  Plant  a 
Silver  Spruce  in  any  collection  of  Conifers,  where 
these  do  well  generally,  mark  its  progress  and  ap- 
pearance, and  see  if  it  does  not  equal  or  excel  the 
most  valued  of  any  other  species  in  every  way. 
The  Scotch  Fir  is  another  noble  tree,  and  some 
magnificent  solitary  examples  of  it  are  to  be  seen 
in  Nottinghamshire,  the  foliage  luxuriant  and 
plentiful,  and  the  bark  clean  and  bright,  far  sur- 
passing many  of  the  exotic  species  in  gardens  not 
far  ofE.  Then  there  is  the  common  English  Yew. 
Does  anyone  ever  think  of  planting  it  to  grow  into 
specimen  ornamental  trees?  There  are  few  or 
none  more  eligible.  Planted  in  good  soil  and  af- 
forded room,  it  is  hard  to  beat,  forming,  as  it  does, 
a  dense  and  lofty  pyramid  or  dome,  entire  from 
the  ground  line  to  its  topmost  bough,  its  deep 
green  foliage  and  massive  habit  producing  an 
effect  in  a  park  or  on  a  lawn  such  as  no  other  ever- 
green tree  does,  except  the  Holly  when  well  grown. 
The  grand  old  and  yet  healthy  Yews  at  Hat- 
field are  probably  the  finest  feature  of  the 
grounds,  and  are  worth  going  a  long  way  to  see. 
Thickets  of  Y'ew  trees,  or  Yews  planted  as  under- 
wood, though  excellent  for  that  purpose,  give  one 
no  idea  of  the  tree  as  an  ornamental  subject,  or  of 
its  capabilities  of  growth  when  growing  in  a  good 
soil  on  open  ground.  We  have  many  kinds  of  ever- 
green trees  here  in  a  cold,  uncongenial  climate, 
but  the  finest  specimen  in  the  lot  is  an  old  Y'ew 
that  has  kept  its  position  where  chance  placed  it, 
and  become  a  favourite  tree  as  well  as  a  landmark. 
There  are,  however,  many  varieties  of  the  common 
Y'ew,  some  being  much  denser  in  branch  and  foli- 
age than  others,  but  all  are  handsome ;  only  the 
dense  kinds  make  the  most  striking  trees  in  the 
long  run,  and  their  growth  is  rapid  in  a  good,  well- 
drained  soil. 

The  Holly  makes  another  equally  handsome 
specimen.  I'lanted  as  a  hedge  plant  or  in  the 
mass,  where  the  individual  tree  cannot  show  itself 
or  find  room  to  grow  into  its  natural  shape,  it  does 
not  strike  one  particularly  ;  but  when  growing 
alone  it  is  a  most  beautiful  evergreen  tree,  attain- 
ing a  height  of  40  feet  or  50  feet,  and  clothed  to 
the  ground  with  its  glossy  green  foliage.  Even 
in  poor  soils  the  Holly  grows  to  a  large  size,  but 
it  grows  thin  at  the  top  when  it  attains  the  age  of 
thirty  or  forty  years.  In  a  good,  deep,  dry  soil 
its  luxuriance  never  fails,  and  in  the  most  exposed 
situations  it  maintains  a  dense  green  and  impene- 
trable front  to  the  gale  all  the  year  round,  grow- 
ing dwarfer  in  such  situations,  but  losing  none  of 
those  characteristics  which  render  it  such  a  desir- 
able Evergreen  anywhere.  The  common  Holly  is 
one  of  the  best  of  its  class,  and  is  also  one  of  the 
best  berry-bearers — an  important  consideration, 
as  the  Holly  is,  without  exception,  the  finest  orna- 
mental berried  tree  we  possess,  although  there  are 
now  broader-leaved  and    finer-habited  varieties. 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  Hollies,  although  not  a 
berry-bearer,  is  the  variety  named  !^hephe^di.  The 
original  tree  of  this  variety  still  grows,  or  did 
grow,  in  the  Handsworth  Nurseries,  near  Sheliield, 
not  long  since,  and,  notwithstanding  that  it  had 
for  years  been  persistently  clipped  in  to  afford 
cuttings  for  propagation,  it  was  a  fine  broad  tree, 
with  its  lower  branches  lying  close  on  the  ground 
all  round.  The  main  characteristics  of  this  variety 
are  its  broad  lustrous  leaf  and  bushy  habit,  while 
it  grows  as  tall  as  the  common  kind.  There  are 
numerous  other  varieties,  but  among  green  Hollies, 
the  common  kind  and  Shepherdi  are  the  best.  The 
variegated  section,  however,  provides  us  with  some 
very  distinct  and  pretty  forms.  Golden  Queen 
and  Silver  Queen  are  the  two  best,  because  they 
grow  almost  as  freely  acd  as  large  as  the  green 
kinds,  whereas  most  of  the  other  variegated  sorts 
are  not  of  strong  habit. 

Deciduous  trees. — Among  the  flowering  sec- 
tion of  these  I  regard  the  wild  Cherry  as  one  of 
the  most  beautiful.     From  the  time  it  puts  forth 
its  fiesh  green  leaves  and  clusters  of  pearl-like 
buds  till  the  flowers  are  shed,  it  is  a  picture  of 
beauty  and  luxuriance.     We  have  several  old  and 
very  large  trees  of  it  here,  that,  be  the  season  good 
or  bad,  never  fail  to  flower  most  profusely.     Then 
we  hear  much  of  Pyrus  Malus   floribnnda  as  a 
spring  flowering  shrub,  and  it  deserves  all  that 
can  be  said  in  its  favour  ;  but  it  is  no  better  than 
the  common  Crab,  and  not  so  hardy.    No  Apple 
produces  such  a  quantity  of  flower  as  the  Crab, 
which   is  always  smothered  with  blossom  ;    still 
many  of  our  Apples  and  Pears  are  extremely  hand- 
some when  in  flower,  and  I  know  of  none  which 
surpass  that  popular  Apple,  Lord  Sufiield.    Some 
tall  trees  of  it  with  round,  natural-shaped  heads 
here  are  every  year  remarkably  beautiful  in  May 
or    .Ture;     nothing    approaches     them     out     of 
doors    in    the    way   of    flowering  trees   at    that 
season.      It     has     been    before    suggested    that 
the  prettiest  flowering  varieties  of  our  fruit  trees 
might  ornament  our  pleasure  grounds  and  parks 
far  of  tener  than  they  do,  and  their  employment 
as  ornamental  trees  need  in  no  way  interfere  with 
their  culture  in  the  proper  place  — the  fruit  garden. 
In  fact,  the  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  or  Cherry  should 
never  be  touched  by  the  knife  when  planted  in 
pleasure  grounds.    Next  let  us  regard  the  despised 
Elderberry  on  its  own  merits.     Whether  looked 
at  when  in  flower  or  when  laden  with  its  clusters 
of  purple  fruit,  I  hesitate  not  to  describe  it  as  one 
of  the  handsomest  of  trees,  and  had  it  only  been 
an  exotic  instead  of  a  common  plant  in  our  woods, 
it  would  have  been  regarded  as  such  by  everybody, 
and  planted  accordingly.     As  a  bush  growing  in 
the  coppice  it  does  not  strike  one  as  being  in  any 
way  remarkable  ;  but  the  Elderberry  will  make  a 
tree  if  it  is  allowed  to  do  so,  and  then  it  grows 
about  20  feet  high,  produces  a  broad  round  head, 
which,  when  covered  with  clusters  of  milky  white 
flowers,  is  the  most  noticeable  tree  in  the  land- 
scape in  summer,  being  distinct  and  conspicuous, 
In  this  neighbourhood  there  are  many  old  Elder- 
berry trees  near  the  ruins  of  an  old  country  house, 
where  I  suppose  they  were  originally  planted  as 
ornamental  trees,  probably  200  years  ago.    Their 
trunks  are  gnarled  and  ancient-looking,  but  the 
tops  are  healthy,  and  never  fail  to  flower  abun- 
dantly.    Among   the  more   stately  of  deciduous 
trees  of  ornamental  form  must  be  named,  first, 
the  Spanish  Chestnut.     Its  fine  broad  foliage  at 
all  times  makes  it  a  striking  tree,  but,  in  addition 
to  this,  it  is,  taken  as  a  whole,  one  of  the  grandest 
looking  trees  that  is  grown  when  it  has  room 
to  extend  laterally.     One  tree  here  when  in  full 
leaf  can  only  be  compared  to  a  majestic  tower  of 
foliage,  mass  overlapping  mass  up  to  a  height  of 
about  90  feet,  the  bottom  branches  resting  upon 
the   Grass,  and   their  spread  in    a    straight  line 
across  the  base  extending  70  feet;   the  circum- 
ference of  the  base  reaching  about  150  feet.    It 
is  the  noblest  looking  tree  of  any  kind  in   the 
neighbourhood.    We  have  many  other  Chestnuts 
of  equal  size,  but  they  have  not  had  the  same 
room  in  which  to  grow.     The  Spanish  Chestnut, 

Elm,  Horse  Chestnut,  Beech,  Walnut,  &c.,  all  make     ,,—  ,-         ,,    ,        ,,  ,         ,.        j. 

fi««i„  ,u J   *  u  n         ji  •     V,       abundance  of  leaf-mould,  manure,  Ac.    at  my  disposal. — 

nnely-thaped  trees  when  allowed  to  grow  in  the   fairmile 


open  park,  and  are  quite  unlike  trees  of  the  same 
kind  that  have  grown  up  in  woods  or  near  other 
trees,  as  many  park  trees  have  done,  not  having 
been  planted  for  a  purpose,  but  left  as  fragments 
of  former  groups  or  plantations.  The  Beech,  for 
example,  is  a  tall,  ungainly  tree  when  grown  even 
in  thin  plantations,  but  in  the  open  it  forms  a 
broad,  umbrageous  head  of  enormous  spread  and 
a  proportionate  trunk.  The  great  Beeches  at  New 
Battle  Abbey,  in  Midlothian  ;  at  Eccles,  in  Dum- 
friesshire ;  and  the  fine  trees  in  the  park  at  Drum- 
lanrig  are  all  good  examples  in  their  way. 

J.  S.  W. 

GAS  AS  A  HEATING  MEDIUM. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  electric  light  the  price  of 
gas  in  many  of  our  large  towns  has  been  consider- 
ably reduced ;  consequently,  it  has  now  been 
brought  into  greater  prominence  than  hitherto  as  a 
heating  medium — notably  in  the  case  of  cooking 
stoves  and  many  kindred  contrivances  of  a  useful 
character  ;  but  it  would  appear  that  horticultural 
engineers  have  failed  to  take  advantage  of  it,  a 
fact  evidenced  by  the  absence  of  advertisements 
offering  a  boiler  of  good  construction  suitable  for 
the  consumption  of  gas  and  capable  of  heating 
any  length  of  piping  from  50  feet  to  5000  feet. 
Some  people  may  think  that  it  would  be  imprac- 
ticable to  accomplish  this,  both  upon  the  conside- 
ration of  expense  in  cost  of  gas  and  the  difliculty 
of  obtaining  sufiicient  heat  to  effectually  keep  in 
motion  a  large  body  of  water ;  but  these  objec- 
tions may  he  regarded  as  groundless  when  it  is 
pointed  out  that  at  the  Crewe  Works  of  the  Lon- 
don and  North- Western  Railway  gas  alone  is  used 
for  the  smelting  of  iron,  which,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, requires  a  very  much  higher  temperature 
than  will  ever  be  necessary  for  the  heating  of 
water  in  greenhouse  pipes.  Everyone  is  aware  of 
the  first-rate  manner  in  which  things  are  con- 
ducted on  the  line  referred  to,  and  that  efficiency 
and  economy  are  studied  to  the  fullest  extent.  It 
may  therefore  be  adduced,  as  a  matter  of  certainty, 
that  unless  gas  was  more  effectual  and  less  expen- 
sive than  the  ordinary  methods  employed  in  the 
operation  of  smelting  metals  it  would  not  be  used. 
Presuming  all  this  to  be  true,  the  question  natu- 
rally arises.  Why  should  people  living  in  or  near 
large  towns  be  subjected  to  the  dust  and  labour 
attending  stoking  when  a  clean  and  not  more  ex- 
pensive medium  is  ready  to  their  hand,  and  only 
awaits  to  be  applied  to  ensure  almost  general 
adoption  ?  T.  I.  C. 

Birhinhead. 


QUESTIONS. 


5103.  —Law  n  tnOTvere.—  Can  any  of  your  correspondent3 
give  me  their  experience  of  the  "  Easy  "  lawn  mower  ?  It 
is  .idvertised  as  made  20-inch  cutter  for  a  child,  and  40- 
inch  for  a  man.  Is  it  easy  for  either  one  or  the  other  to 
work  a  machine  of  this  width  ? — A.  K. 

5194.  — Hawkers.— Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  if 
taking  vegetables  round  to  greengrocers'  shops  in  or  out  of 
a  borough  is  considered  hawking  or  not  1  I  am  uncert.iin 
aljout  it ;  some  say  it  is  and  some  say  it  is  not ;  any  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  will  therefore  oblige  me.— Market 
Gardener. 

5195  —A  bowling  green  formed  five  years  ago,  and 
laid  with  seaside  turf,  is  getting  overgrown  with  Moss. 
What  means  could  be  suggested  for  eradicatins  the  Moss 
without  injury  to  the  Gr.ass,  and  what  would  be  the  best 
time  for  applying  a  remedy  ?  A  thin  layer  of  sea  sand  has 
hitherto  been  put  on  the  green  yearly  in  the  autumn. — 
W.  M.  S. 

5196.— Marechal  Niel  Rose.— I  have  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  this  Rose  in  a  greenhouse.  For  many  years  it 
has  borne  great  quantities  of  perfect  Mooms  ;  this  year  the 
blooms  are  comparatively  few  and  very  poor,  the  stems  of 
nearly  all  being  short  and  bent.  1  his  year  it  received  a  very 
clohe  pruning  ;  can  this  liave  affected  it  ?  I  have  heard  that 
this  particular  Rose  will  only  hear  very  little  pruning,  and 
should  be  very  much  obliged  for  any  information  regarding 
it.— W. 

5197.— Transplanting  Araucarias.— I  have  a  large 
Araucaria  on  my  lawn  wbicli  I  desire  to  remove.  It  is 
about  15  feet  liiph,  and  the  main  stem  is  20  inches  in  cir- 
cumference near  tlie  ground.  The  soil  is  liglit  Bagshot 
sand.  Will  some  of  your  correspondents  favour  me  with 
suggestions  as  to  its  remov;il  ?  Should  it  be  undertaken 
now  or  in  the  autumn  ?  and  what  preparations,  sudl  as 
digging  a  trench  round  it,  should  now  be  made  ?  I  have  an 
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Lath  blinds. — The  fact  of  these  having  been 
largely  employed  for  many  years  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  most  skilfnl  plant  growers  in  Europe 
sufficiently  refutes  "J.  C.  C.'s  "  assertion  that  they 
"  would  malie  a  house  too  dark  for  the  healthy 
growth  of  plants.'  It  would  not  do  for  the  Paris 
market  growers  to  bring  lanky,  feeble  specimens 
to  market,  and  I  am  sure  that  a  few  hours  in  some 
of  the  Paris  nurseries  and  market  gardens  would 
convince  your  correspondent  that  the  amount  of 
light  which  passes  through  these  blinds  is  suih- 
cient  to  keep  the  plants  shaded  by  them  in  a 
robust,  healthy  condition.  "J.  C.  C."  evidently 
fails  to  take  into  account  the  clear  space  between 
each  lath,  which  compensates  for  the  thick  nature 
of  the  material,  and  which,  as  1  in  a  former  article 
pointed  out,  admits  of  the  unobstructed  passage 
of  light.  The  heaviness  of  these  lath  blinds  is 
therefore  more  apparent  than  real.  Your  corre- 
spondent may  take  the  word  of  one  who  has  grown 
almost  all  kinds  of  plants  under  them  that  even 
such  things  as  demand  but  little  shade  will  not 
suffer  from  their  use,  and  if  Orchids  can  be  grown 
under  them  to  such  perfection  as  even  to  excite 
the  wonder  of  such  an  experienced  cultivator  as 
Mr.  Veitch,  can  it  be  reasonably  asserted  that  they 
are  not  a  suitable  form  of  shading  ?  A  little  re- 
flection will,  I  think,  convince  "J.  C.  C."  that  he 
has  formed  an  incorrect  estimate  of  the  value  of 
these  lath  blinds,  and  instead  of  judging  from  ap- 
pearances, which  are  generally  deceptive,  I  would 
advise  him  before  condemning  them  to  give  them 
a  trial.  A  little  practice  is  worth  a  deal  of  theory, 
and  when  your  correspondent  has  used  them  for  a 
season  or  two  he  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  they  do  not  "make  a  house  too  dark  for  the 
healthy  growth  of  plants." — J.  Cobnhill. 


Kitchen   Garden. 


as  well,  and  even  up  to  Christmas.  That  is  my 
experience  at  least.  This  is  in  a  private  garden 
where  selling  the  fruit  is  not  an  object ;  but  if  I 
was  to  go  in  for  market  I  would  put  all  my  spare 
plants  out  of  doors  for  a  catch  crop  towards  the 
end  of  the  season.  As  to  the  superiority  of  out- 
door grown  fruit,  my  experience  is  that  it  does 
not  equal  that  grown  indoors  either  for  size  or  fla- 
vour. The  temperature  of  our  climate,  as  a  rule, 
is  too  low  to  impart  high  quality,  but  the  differ- 
ence is  not  of  so  much  consequence.  Tomatoes 
grown  in  a  warm,  but  airy  and  dry,  temperature 
under  glass  I  have  not  yet  seen  equalled  by  outdoor 
fruit.  J.   S. 

New  patent  fumlgator.— A  novel  little 
contrivance  for  fumigating  plants  has  been 
patented  by  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Smith,  151, 
Strand,  who  send  us  a  sample  of  the  instrument 
and  the  annexed  illustration  of  it.  It  consists  of 
an  india-rubber  ball  attached  to  a  brass  tube  or 
chamber  which  holds  the  tobacco.  When  the 
latter  is  lighted  a  long  brass  nozzle  is  fixed  to  the 
holder  of  it,  and  by  pressing  the  rubber  ball  a 
continuous  stream  of  smoke  comes  from  the  nozzle. 
This  fumigator  is  said  to  be  designed  particularly 


TOMATOES  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

I  DO  not  think  it  is  the  general  impression  that  it 
is  useless  trying  Tomatoes  outdoors,  as  stated,  be- 
cause they  are  often  grown  outdoors  in  the  south 
and  not  unfrequently  in  the  north  also,  but  the 
question  is.  Is  the  game  worth  the  powder  in  the 
case  of  a  fruit  that  pays  so  well  for  protection 
except  when  outdoor  crops  are  planted  as  super- 
nnmeraries  ?     In  most  private  establishments.  To 
matoes  are  now  considered  indispensable ;  all  spare 
fruit  can  be  disposed  of  advantageously,  and  a 
few  plants  under  glass  will  yield  a  constant  supply 
for  many  months  ;  whereas  outdoor  crops  do  not 
come  in  till  September  or  October,  as  a  rule,  and 
except  in  favourable  situations  the  latest  fruits  do 
not  ripen.     It  is  a   long  time  now  since  I  dis- 
covered the  advantage  of  indoor  culture.     In  1854 
when  at  Drumlanrig,  under  Mr.   Mcintosh,  two 
lots  of  Tomatoes  were  grown,  one  lot  consisting  of 
about  four  large  plants  grown  in  pots  at  the  end 
of  the  Pine  stove,  and  another  lot  that  used  to  be 
forwarded   under   glas^    with    the    Dahlias    and 
planted  out  at  the  some  time,  viz ,  when  about 
coming  into  flower.     The  Tomatoes  were  planted 
on  little  mounds  against  a  high  and  close  wooden 
paling,  blackened  to  make  it  warm.     It  is  very 
cold  in  the  valley  of  the  Nith  in  winter,  but  also 
warm   in  summer,  but  all  these   outdoor  plants 
did    was   to  mature  a   few   of  the    earliest  set 
fruits,    and    as    a    good     long    row    was    put 
out   they  came  to  be  useful  when   tlie  demand 
was    greatest,    but    many    did    not    ripen,    and 
the     plants     were     pulled     up     by     the     root 
before  the  frosts  took  them,  and  hung  up  by  the 
heels  in  a  warm  shed  to  ripen  what  fruit  was  left 
on  them.      I  do  not  think  the  outdoor  plantation 
was  repeated  often,  and  the  few  plants  in  the  stove 
provided  the  main  supply.    Tomatoes  were  then 
very  seldom  grown  in   gardens,  but   when  much 
later  we  had  to  grow  Tomatoes  for  as  many  months 
in  the  year  as  possible,  though   more  favourably 
situated  as  regards  climate,  we  did   not  attempt 
outdoor  culture  for  the  reason  that  early   crops 
cannot  be  had  by  that  means,  and  outdoor  planta- 
tions are  therefore  not  needed,  because  the  plants 
indoors    that  produce  fruit  in   April   and   May 
always  continue  to  bear  freely  through  the  autumn 


Ncio  patent  Fumigator. 

to  enable  ladies  and  those  to  whom  the  smoking 
of  a  tobacco  pipe  would  be  unpleasant  to  free 
their  plants  from  green  fly  and  other  parasites 
with  comfort  and  convenience.  The  fumigating 
material  may  be  tobacco  or  tobacco  paper,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  other  matters  the  fames  of 
which  are  destructive  to  insect  life,  and  as  the 
smoke  from  the  pipe  is  cool  no  injury  is  done  to  the 
plants.  For  window  plants  and  small  plant 
cases  this  instrument  will  doubtless  be  found 
useful  in  destroying  not  only  green  fly,  but  also 
thrips  and  other  pests  of  that  kind. 


sumes  the  distinct  Plum  tree  outline,  in  allusion 
to  which  I  name  the  new  species  Ceanothus  pruni- 
formis.  At  the  date  of  my  observations  it  was  in 
full  flower,  and  at  a  distance  could  easily  have 
been  mistaken  for  a  wild  Plum  — E.  L.  Geeen,  in 
Pacific  Rural  press. 

Fruiting  of  the  Cocoa  plant.— At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society, 
Prof.  Bentley  mentioned  that  in  the  last  quarterly 
record  of  the  Society  was  a  note  by  the  secretary 
upon  the  fruiting  of  the  Cocoa  plant  in  the 
Society's  garden.  So  far  as  he  could  ascertain,  it 
was  the  only  instance  known  in  this  country,  and 
he  was  happy  to  say  the  fruit  seemed  likely  to 
reach  maturity  and  ripen  its  seeds.  It  was  in- 
teresting from  its  being  one  of  the  very  few  plants 
that  produced  their  flowers  directly  upon  the 
main  stem  and  large  branches.  Speaking  of  the 
consumption  of  Cocoa,  he  said  that  the  amount 
imported  in  1820  was  only  a  quarter  million 
pounds,  in  1866  it  had  reached  four  million 
pounds,  in  1873  eight  million  pounds,  and  at  the 
present  time  was  probably  not  less  than  twelve 
million  pounds  per  annum. 

Tuber-bearing  Solanums  —An  excellent 
paper  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Paker,  of  Kew, 
is  given  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Linnean  Society's 
Journal.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  are,  "  That 
there  are  six  distinct  species  of  tuber-bearing 
Solanum,  viz. :  1,  S.  tuberosum,  with  many  varie- 
ties, extending  as  a  wild  plant  from  Chili  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains — climate  always  ccol,  equable, 
dry  I  2,  S.  Maglia,  wild  on  damp  coasts  of  Chili  ; 
3,  S.  Commersoni,  wild  on  lowlands  of  Druguay, 
about  Montevideo ;  4,  S.  cardiophyllum,  wild  in 
highlands  of  Central  Mexico ;  5,  S.  Jamesi,  wild 
in  Rocky  Jlountains ;  6,  S.  oxycarpum,  wild 
in  Central  Mexico.  All  the  cultivated  forms  owe 
their  origin  to  tuberosum,  but  Darwin's  plant  and 
that  experimentised  by  Sabine  are  not  tuberosum, 
but  Maglia.  Deterioration  of  the  Potato  may,  no 
doubt,  be  traced  to  two  sources — too  much  of  its 
vitality  being  thrown  into  the  tuber  at  the  expense 
of  other  parts  of  the  plant,  and  its  being  grown  in 
unsuitable  climates  ((.^.,  countries  damper  and 
warmer  than  its  native  home.  There  is  a  wide 
field  open  for  further  experiment  in  cultivating 
species  2,  3,  and  4,  and  hybridising  them  with 
tuberosum.  Maglia  would,  do  doubt,  bear  damp, 
and  Commersoni  (Ohrondi)  warmth  better  than 
No.  1.  The  Potatoes  of  Jamesi  and  oxycarpum 
would,  no  doubt,  be  too  small  to  be  of  any 
practical  use." 


Worms  {J.  6.  A').— The  "worms"  which  you 
forwarded  are  not  wireworms,  but  species  of  the  flat- 
tened millipedes  (Polydesm us  complanatus), which 
at  times  injure  plants  considerably  by  gnawing  their 
roots.  Cut  some  Potatoes  or  Apples  in  half,  and 
scoop  out  part  of  the  insides  and  place  them  in  the 
haunts  of  these  creatures  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  may  drop  into  them,  or  put  pieces  of  Potato, 
k.z.^  into  small  garden  pots,  which  should  then  be 
filled  with  dry  Moss  and  laid  on  their  sides.  These 
traps  should  be  examined  every  morning. — G.  S.  S 

A  new  Ceanothus. — In  the  higher  altitudes 
I  was  glad  to  meet  with  a  Ceanothus  of  which  I 
had  seen  a  few  fragments  in  our  academy  her- 
barium, where  it  had  been  confounded  with  the 
common  Ceanothus  cuneatus,  but  from  which  it 
differs  very  widely  in  having  its  leaves  and  flower 
clusters  alternately  arranged,  and  in  having  large 
and  conspicuous  black  stipular  glands.  The  shrub, 
as  seen  growing,  betrays  at  once  a  very  different 
habit  from  that  of  Ceanothus  cuneatus.  It  is  larger, 
with  a  rather  graceful  tree-like  head,  and  showing 
a  trunk  covered  with  dark,  almost  black,  rough 
bark ;  whereas  the  bark  of  its  ally  is  smooth  and 
of  an  ash  colour ;  moreover,  it  seldom  or  never  as- 


Books  (G/fif?ioii/i)-— Hobday's  "  Cottage  Gardening." 

Alpine  Auriculas  (E.  W.^— Bold  and  sliowy,  but 
not  of  mucli  value  commercially  ;  they  sadly  lack  refine- 
ment. An  alpine  Auricula  should  have  a  shaded  edge  and 
a  bright  gold  centre. 

Grasehoppere  (-W.  C.).— The  insect  which  yon  send 
is  a  not  fully  developed  specimen  of  female  grasshopper,  be- 
longing, I  believe,  to  tlie  genus  Copiophora.  It  is  not  a 
native  of  this  country,  but  it  has  been  found  more  than 
once  recently  in  hothouses.  It  would  probably  prefer  the 
leaves  to  the  blossoms  of  the  plants  you  mention.  Grass- 
hoppers are  vegetalde  feeders,  and  are  very  undesirable  in- 
mates of  liothouses.  Destroy  all  you  can  find.  The  larger 
specimens  you  found  were  probably  the  fully  developed, 
perfect  insect.— G.  S.  S. 

Names  of  plants.—^.  7i.— Amaryllis  (Hippeastmm) 

niarginata. F.    R.   Smith.  —  Apparently  Epidendrum 

phccniceum,  but  cannot  be  ceitain  without  fuller  material. 

L.  3/.— Orobus  vernus  (bine) ;  the  other  is  Polygalo 

ChaniJcbuxns. £?.  Beiuridife.—l,  Maadevallia  fmabilia; 

2,  M.  triangularis  ;  3,  Berberis  Darwini ;  4.  B.  stenophylla ; 

5,  apparently   Gongora   portentosa W.   C.    Walker.— 

Next  week. G.  C. — 1,  Orobns  vernus  :  2,  species  of  Sym- 
phytum (send  better  specimen) ;  3,  Cynoglossnm  semper- 

virens. D.  DoicdeswcU.-l,  species  of  Cerastinm  (foliage 

rciinired  to  name  species) ;  2,  Ajuga  reptans :  3,  Lamium 

purpureuni ;  4,  Nepeta  Glechoma. J.  W.  Xc?/.— Crinum 

asiaticum. F.  Knel  er.—HpUxa  Thunbergi ;  Ilex  dipy- 

rena  ;  Quercus  Miibecki. 5'atniomeeps.— Phillyrea  an- 

gnstifolia,  a  variety  of  a  very  variable  plant. Young 

(?ar(ic7icr.— Amelanchier  Botryapium. C.  L.  C— 1,  Mer- 

curiftlis  perennis ;  2,  Adoxa  Moschatelliua ;  3,  Stellaria  Holo- 

stea. B.   D.   £yans  -  1,  Dendrobium  chrysanthum  ;  2, 

Tillandsia  Gardner! ;  3,  T.  Btricta  ;  4,  Oncidium  flexuosum  ; 
(scud  when  in  flower). 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  WEEK. 
May  13.— South  Kensington.— Meeting  of  the  Fruit  and 
FloralCommitteesofEoyalHorticultural  Society, 
14.— Bath  Spring  Show. 
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"This  ta  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Natnre  :  change  It  rather :  but 
The  akt  rrsKLF  JS  NATtrRE."— SAaiesprare. 


NOTES  FROM  NICE. 


Now  is  the  time  when  poor,  frost-nipped  English 
gardeners  should  come  here  and  see  what  wonders 
sun  and  rain  can  work  where  there  has  been  no 
check  beyond  winter  drought.  Even  I,  accus- 
tomed as  I  am  to  it,  think  I  never  in  my  wildest 
dreams  imagined  anything  so  gorgeous  as  the 
wealth  of  Koses  and  other  flowers  grown  as  they 
are  by  the  acre  for  winter  blooming,  and  which 
now  are  uncut,  as  it  is  too  hot  to  send  flowers  so 
far  as  to  Paris.  Rose  Marie  Henriette  is  specially 
brilliant  in  contrast  with  Lamarque  and  Cloth  of 
Gold.  The  two  latter  have  sometimes  five  and 
even  seven  fully  expanded  Roses  in  one  head' 
giving  the  effect  of  Roses  bigger  than  Peonies. 
Reine  Marie  Henriette,  however,  seems  to  flower 
more  down,  long  shoots  carrying  a  single  flower 
at  each  joint  for  many  feet ;  it  is  the  most  decora- 
tive red  climbing  Rose  I  have  yet  seen.  Is 
r>eschorneria  yuccoides  hardy  anywhere  in  Eng- 
land 1  It  is  now  flowering  abundantly  here,  and 
its  tall,  scarlet  bractcd  stems  and  bright  red  and 
green  pendent  flowers  would  add  a  new  charm 
to  any  garden  where  it  may  thrive.  It  is 
reported  to  be  as  hardy  as  Yucca  aloifolia. 
Strange  to  say.  Phoenix  canariensis  var.  tenuis  i^ 
proving  itself  the  hardiest  of  all  Palms,  and  wil 
certainly  thrive  out-of-doors  wherever  the  corr. 
mon  Agave  or  Aloe  exists.  Last  year,  when 
severe  frosts  did  great  damage  in  the  low  grounds 
or  in  exposed  windy  corners,  this  Date  Palm  did 
not  suffer  in  the  least,  while  the  common  one  was 
disfigured  in  many  places,  and  even  the  Aloes  were 
cut.  For  those  who  have  sunny  gardens  in  the 
south  of  England  these  two  plants  may  be  a  very 
strikingaddition.  lam  amused  to  see  how  many  folk 
call  Pittosporum  Tobira  white  Daphne,  and  even  call 
it  Daphne  Blagayana  !  Bushes  of  D.  Blagayana  20 
feet  high  and  much  more  round  would  be  a  sight 
indeed !  The  newer  rose-coloured  Ivy-leaved 
Geraniums  are  most  beautiful  as  they  hang  down 
from  many  a  high  garden  terrace  wall,  and  sug- 
gest the  idea  that  if  some  old-established  plants 
were  placed  for  the  summer  in  England,  either  on 
rockwork  or  hanging  down  a  steep  bank,  we  should 
find  ourselves  well  repaid.  Young  plants  struck 
from  cuttings  cannot  give  any  idea  of  their  beanty. 
The  air  is  so  heavy  with  the  scent  of  Orange 
blossom,  Roses,  and  Pittosporum,  Heliotrope 
and  Jasmine,  that  many  people  are  leaving  in 
consequence.  Doubtless  to  such  a  good  whiff  of 
London  smoke  will  be  a  welcome  tonic  ! 

E.  H.  WOODALL. 


Flowering  of  Kheum  noblle  in  Aber- 
deenshire.— Perhaps  if  another  edition  of  "  The 
English  Flower  Garden "  be  brought  out  you 
would  like  to  mention  that  R.  nobile  succeeded 
perfectly  here  ;  it  was  about  4  feet  or  more  high,  a 
pyramid  of  ivory  delicately  veined  bracts  each 
covering  a  flower-spike,  but  so  compact  for  the 
first  few  weeks  it  looked  as  if  you  could  not  insert 
a  knife  under  these  pure  white  (or  ivory  rather) 
leaves :  later  it  became  looser,  and  one  gradually 
saw  under  and  into  its  little  green  flowers,  and 


finally  we  got  seed  from  it  and  gave  some  to  Mr. 
Lindsay  at  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  and 
we  find  ours  have  begun  to  come  up,  though  we 
feared  (and  Mr.  Lindsay  quite  decided)  there  was 
no  chance  of  their  having  fully  ripened.  We  fear 
the  old  plant  is  not  going  to  appear  again.  We 
have  had  it  six  years  from  seed  from  the  vSikkim 
branch  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  where  our 
gardener's  son  is.  It  requires  no  care,  just  to  be 
left  alone  in  a  common  mixed  border.  The  Edin- 
burgh one  never  got  full  justice,  as  an  accident 
happened  to  it  before  it  seeded. — Fokbes  Ievine, 
Drum  Castle,  Brumoah,  Aherdeenshire. 


Narcissus  nomenclature.— Apropos  of 
Narcissus  nomenclature,  kindly  let  me,  in  answer 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wicks  (p.  383),  state  the  case  very 
briefly  from  a  botanist's  point  of  view.  We 
botanists,  one  and  all,  object  strongly  to  any 
names  in  Latin  form  being  put  into  circulation 
unless  two  conditions  are  fulfilled — firstly,  that  a 
clear  definition  of  the  characters  of  the  form 
named  should  be  printed  in  some  accessible  book 
or  periodical ;  and  secondly,  that  it  should  'oe  ex- 
plicitly stated  to  what  grade  in  systematic  classi- 
cation,  whether  genus,  species,  variety,  garden 
form  or  hybrid,  the  name  refers.  As  Mr.  liur- 
bidge  very  properly  points  out.  Daffodil  lovers 
cannot  isolate  themselves  and  live  in  a  world  all 
alone  to  themselves.  All  questions  connected 
with  nomenclature  must  be  discussed  and  settled 
on  general  grounds.  The  catalogue  will  be  a  great 
boon  to  botanists  in  dealing  with  the  genus,  and 
I  am  sure  we  shall  all  feel  that  Messrs.  Moore 
and  Barr  have  earned  our  hearty  thanks.  We 
shall  not  now  need  to  waste  our  time  in  hunting 
about  to  find  out  what  is  the  meaning  and  status 
of  a  large  number  of  names  in  Latin  form,  like 
primulinus,  Leedsi,  Barri,  Burbidgei,  and  Humei, 
which  have  been  put  into  circulation  in  gardens 
without  any  definition  or  explanation.  A  botanist 
feels  towards  names  such  as  these  as  a  cat  feels 
towards  mice  or  a  shopkeeper  towards  bad  half- 
crowns. — J.  G.  Baker. 


Is  our  climate  deteriorating  ?— Per- 
haps 68  years'  experience  may  add  to  the  interest 
naturally  created  by  this  enquiry.  From  my 
school  days  the  garden  has  been  my  delight — 
first  as  a  working  amateur,  and  for  many  recent 
years  by  watching  the  proceedings  of  a  skilful  gar- 
dener. The  following  remarks  are  the  outcome 
of  the  former  period.  I  will  start  with  1816, 
locality  South  Hants.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
were  universally  grown  in  all  gardens  of  any 
pretension,  the  green  aphis  being  their  only 
enemy.  Apricots  ripened  thoroughly  and  were 
planted  against  old  walls  or  on  walls  unsuitable 
for  Peaches.  Every  cottage  and  every  respectable 
house  had  its  vine  of  Black  CI  uster  and  Sweet  Water 
Grapes,  which  generally  ripened  and  coloured 
well.  Cherries  were  so  abundantly  produced  on 
old  trees  as  to  be  sold  from  carts  at  -id.  per  lb., 
and  in  our  home  garden  we  shared  the  crop  with 
the  sparrows  to  our  mutual  content.  The  Green 
Gage  Plum  grew  on  standards  and  were  sold  by 
the  gallon.  Cucumbers  were  ridged  out  under 
handglasses  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  the  crop  was 
offered  during  the  summer  months  at  two  for  a 
penny.  I  now  come  to  the  present,  and,  for 
many  past  years.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  can- 
not be  grown  on  open  walls  without  protection, 
and  then  not  in  quantity,  oftener  than  once  in 
five  or  six  years.  Apricots  seldom  ripen  and  are 
consequently  discarded.  All  the  house  and  cot- 
tage vines  are  removed  from  the  same  cause. 
The  Green  Gage  comes  only  from  walls  and  is  very 
shy  even  then.  Cherry  trees  are  all  cut  down, 
and  under  glass  only  can  Caoumbers  pay  for  cul- 


ture. These  are  my  experiences  from  1.5  years  of 
age  to  my  present  total  of  82.  Do  they  establish 
Mr.  McNab's  theory!— G.  D. 


Rhododendron  exoniense.— Flowers  of 

this  lovely  new  greenhouse  Rhododendron  have 
reached  us  from  Mr.  Robert  Veitch's  nursery  at 
Exeter,  where  the  variety  originated.  It  differs  in 
several  particulars  from  the  numerous  other  Rho- 
dodendrons of  the  same  race.  The  flowers  are 
about  the  size  of  those  of  a  good  form  of  Azalea 
indica ;  they  are  pure  white  when  expanded,  but 
the  buds  are  tinged  with  pink.  The  foliage  is 
small  and  glaucous  beneath.  It  is  a  most  profuse 
flowerer,  and  one  of  its  chief  good  qualities  is  its 
compact  and  symmetrical  habit  of  growth.  It 
always  assumes  a  rounded  ontline,  and  is  never 
straggling,  as  in  the  case  of  other  varieties  of 
white  greenhouse  Rhododendrons.  A  photograph 
sent  with  the  flowers  clearly  shows  this  peculiarity 
in  habit.  It  is,  we  consider,  a  real  addition  to 
greenhouse  flowers,  and  one  that  will  inevitably 
become  popular.  Each  time  it  has  been  exhibited 
in  London  it  has  been  greatly  admired. 

Musa  rosacea  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
flowered  of  Bananas,  the  beauty  of  its  inflores- 
cence being  its  chief  recommendation  to  horti- 
culturists, as  is  also  the  case  with  the  two  other 
ornamental  flowered  species,  viz.,  M.  coccinea  and 
M.  violacea.  The  best  of  the  trio  is,  of  course, 
M.  coccinea,  the  dwarfness  of  whose  stature  and 
brightness  of  whose  floral  bracts  renders  it  espe- 
cially useful  for  ordinary  stove  cultivation.  M. 
rosacea  grows  to  a  height  of  1 2  feet,  and  produces 
an  erect  spike  of  flowers,  and  along  the  upper 
portion  of  this  spike  the  large  ro-sy  purple  bracts 
are  arranged.  A  plant  of  this  species  is  now  in 
flower  in  the  I'alm  house  at  Kew.  It  may  be 
worthy  of  note  here  that  Loudon's  description 
and  country  for  M.  rosacea  seem  to  belong  rather 
to  M.  Sapientum  than  to  the  true  rose-coloured 
species,  which  is  a  native  of  India,  and  not  of 
Mauritius,  as  is  stated  by  Loudon,  that  island 
possessing  only  one  native  Musa,  viz.,  M.  Sapien- 
tum. M.  violacea  is  a  handsome  species,  rather 
like  the  rosaceous  one  ;  in  fact,  the  two  are  often 
confused  with  each  other,  and  as  they  are  almost 
identical  in  everything  except  the  colour  of  the 
floral  bracts,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  error 
until  the  flowers  appear. 

Passlflora  alata. — This,  though  one  of  the 
oldest,  is  yet  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Passion  flowers,  as  healthy  and  as  vigorous  in 
growth  as  a  Kidney  Bean,  and  as  free  flowering  as 
a  TropKolum.  Like  P.  quadrangularis,  it  has 
winged  stems,  large,  entire,  dark  green  foliage, 
and  is  a  large  growing  climber,  covering  a  pillar 
or  the  whole  side  of  a  stove  in  one  season  if  its 
roots  be  happy  and  the  temperature  and  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house  are  right.  The  flowers 
are  -1  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  over- 
lapping each  other,  and  curving  slightly  inwards 
so  as  to  form  a  saucer-like  outer  whorl,  which  is 
vinous  purple  inside  and  green  outside.  Arranged 
round  the  centre  of  this  saucer  is  the  corona, 
which  is  composed  of  a  large  number  of  erect, 
cylindrical,  pointed  or  subulate  filaments  placed 
thickly  together,  so  as  to  form  an  inner  cup  like 
what  is  seen  in  the  Daffodil,  in  which,  however, 
the  cup  is  really  a  cup,  and  not  a  whorl  of  fila- 
ments. The  colour  of  this  crown  is  the  chief  at- 
traction in  the  flower,  each  filament  being  zoned 
with  white  and  pale  violet  from  base  to  point. 
The  odour  of  these  flowers  is  a  most  delicious 
one,  unless  one  sniffs  at  a  flower  old  enough  to 
have  commenced  to  decay,  and  then  the  odour  is  a 
little  mixed.  For  cultivation  in  large  stoves  we 
strongly  recommend  this  beautiful  Passion  flower. 
There  is  a  plant  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew 
which  is  now  bearing  a  large  number  of  blossoms. 
Two  other  species  of  Passiflora  are  also  in  bloom 
in  the  same  house,  one  on  each  side  of  the  above 
species— they  are  the  handsome  hybrid  P.  Belloti, 
whose  relationship  with  P.  alata  is  easily  traced 
both  in  the  colour  and  shape  of  its  flowers,  and  a 
white-petalled,  violet-crowned  species  named  P. 
quitensis,  though,   according  to  Dr.  Masters'  de- 
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Boription  of  this  species,  the  name  is  wrongly  ap- 
plied to  a  large  white-flowered  plant. 


PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 


Rose  Lady  Mary  "fltz-wlUiam.— Two  good  blooms 
of  this  Rose,  cut  from  a  plant  in  a  small  pot  growing  under 
Vines,  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Fisli.  Its  scent  is  that 
of  a  Tea  Rose,  but  Its  form  is  more  like  that  of  a  Hybrid 
Perpetual  than  a  Tea  It  promises  to  be  a  useful  variety. 
Coronilla  glauca.— Seme  finely  flowered  sprays  of 
this  have  been  sent  to  us  from  Hopton  Hall,  Wirbsworth, 
Derby,  by  Mr.  Bolas.  They  are  from  a  plant  planted  out 
last  summer  in  a  spot  very  much  exposed  to  strong  west 
winds  the  year  through.  Nevertheless,  it  is  now  very  bright 
and  effective. 

Buddleia  globosa  in  pots-How  well 
this  favourite  old  shrub  thrives  under  pot  culture! 
We  treat  it  as  a  winter  fiowerer,  and  the  specimens 
herewith  sent  are  from  plants  in  small  pots  (long 
toms,  as  they  are  called).  Singular  to  say,  each 
branch  produces  eight  flower-heads. — G.  Bolas, 
Hopt&n  Hall,  near  Derby. 

*^*  Judging  by  the  specimens  sent,  the  Bud- 
dleia is  grown  admirably  in  pots  by  Mr.  Bolas,  and 
no  doubt  it  is  a  useful  plant  for  the  conservatory, 
especially  in  winter.~ED. 

Dendroblum  thyrsiflorum.— A  magnifi- 
cent spike  of  this  Dendrobe  was  sent  to  us  the 
other  day  from  New-Hall-Hey,  Rawtenstall,  near 
Manchester,  by  Mr.  Law  Schofield.  It  is  the  best 
we  ever  saw,  both  as  regards  colour  and  size.  The 
bulb  from  which  this  spike  was  cut  measured  21 
inches  long  and  3  inches  round,  and  the  plant 
bore  three  other  spikes  the  same  as  that  sent.  The 
cluster  of  flowers  measured  10  inches  long  and 
4  inches  in  diameter. 

Scarlet  Mitre  flower.- Some  beautifully 
flowered  sprays  of  this  little-known  Chilian  shrub, 
Mitraria  coccinea,  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Crook  from  the  garden  at  Farnborough  Grange, 
where  it  evidently  thrives  to  perfection.  Its  long 
slender  thoots,  gracefully  hung  with  bright  scarlet 
urn-shaped  flowers  over  an  inch  in  length,  have  an 
extremely  pretty  eflEect.  It  is  almost  hardy,  but 
our  correspondent  does  not  state  whether  he  grows 
it  under  glass  or  in  the  open.  It  is  a  plant  not 
half  known  enough. 

Hoop-p©ttlcoat  Narcissus. —I  send  you 
a  few  blooms  of  this  Narcissus  ;  they  are  from  large 
masses  in  the  borders  here.  Many  of  the  clumps 
contain  from  40  to  60  flowers,  and  I  need  hardly 
say  how  grand  they  look  when  grown  in  such 
large  masses,  far  surpassing  the  feeble  way  of 
dotting  one  or  two  all  over  the  border.  Few 
flowers  surpass  this  Narcissus  for  cutting  from. 
No  flower  is  more  simple  or  more  elegant,  and 
nono  are  of  simpler  culture.  Five  years  ago  we 
ha  I  but  one  pot,  and  now  we  have  a  good  stock  of 
it  both  out  doors  and  under  glass.— J.  Cbook, 
Farnhorough  Grmtge. 

Marechal  Kiel  Roses.— Some  extraor- 
dinarily fine  Mart^'chal  Niel  Roses  have  been  sent 
to  us  by  Messrs.  Cooling  from  their  Rose  Nur- 
series at  Bath.  They  are,  without  exception,  the 
largest  and  finest  flowers  we  have  ever  seen  of 
this  Rose,  and  Messrs.  Cooling  themselves  say 
that  they  are  the  finest  they  have  ever  cut.  They 
were  included  in  the  collection  which  took  the 
fijst  prize  for  cut  Roses  at  the  Bath  Show  on 
Thursday  last.  We  should  have  welcomed  any 
information  from  Messrs.  Cooling  as  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  these  flowers  have  been  pro- 
duced. 

French  Pansies—  A  beautiful  gathering  of 
Tansies  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  E.  For- 
geot,  of  Paris ;  they  excel  any  we  have  seen  for 
a  long  time  both  in  point  of  size  and  variety  and 
splendour  of  colouring.  They  are  chiefly  what 
are  called  fancy  Pansies.  Some  are  self-coloored 
— snowy  whites,  glowing  yellows,  and  rich 
purples  ;  others  are  singularly  blotched  and 
spotted,  while  some  are  striped  and  feathered  in 
a  fantastic  way.  A  pure  white  sort  with  rather 
small  flowers  was  very  beautiful ;  also  one  with  a 
rich  edging  of  purple  on  a  creamy  white  ground. 


We  have  seen  some  of  these  varieties  at  Mun- 
stead,  where  they  are  grown  admirably  from  seed 
and  treated  as  liberally  as  Cabbages. 

Rhododendron  campy locarpum.— Of 

this  rarely  seen  and  extremely  pretty  Rhododen- 
dron a  truss  of  flowers  has  been  sent  to  us  by 
Mr.  W.  Nanscawen,  from  Coldrinnick,  Menheniot, 
Cornwall.  The  flowers  of  this  species  are  similar 
in  size  and  form  to  those  of  R.  Thomsoni.  The 
leaves  are  ovate  and  glaucous  on  their  under  sur- 
faces. The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  soft  prim- 
rose-yellow, and  on  their  bases  is  a  crimson  blotch. 
There  is  a  delicate  beauty  about  this  Rhododen- 
dron which  renders  it  most  interesting.  There 
were  ten  flowers  in  the  truss.  It  is  a  Himalayan 
species,  and  presumably  hardy  in  Cornwall. 

Berberis  Darwinl. — Mr.  Smith  has  sent  us 
from  Messrs.  Rodger,  McClellands  nursery  at 
Newry  two  charming  varieties  of  this  Barberry. 
One  is  named  B.  Darwini  nana,  the  extreme 
height  of  which  is  from  2  feet  to  2\  feet  and  the 
width  from  3  feet  to  4  feet — a  crowded  mass  of 
stems  and  shoots,  and  now  a  dense  mass  of  flowers 
and  buds.  In  the  other  (B.  Darwini  pendula)  all 
the  shoots  start  with  a  curve,  arch  over,  and  touch 
the  ground  at  the  point.  This  grows  about  Hfeet 
high  in  the  centre,  and  is  nearly  4  feet  wide. 
They  are  the  most  conspicuous  shrubs  on  the 
rockwork  at  Newry  at  the  present  time. 

The  Fire  Bueh  (Embothrium  coccineum). — 
A  dense  flower  cluster  of  this  brilliant  Chilian 
Protead  has  been  sent  to  us  from  Coldrinnick, 
Menheniot,  Cornwall,  by  Mr.  Nanscawen,  where 
it  evidently  flourishes  to  perfection.  The  Honey- 
suckle-like flowers  are  of  fiery  scarlet  in  colour, 
encircled  by  a  collar-like  row  of  bright  green 
leaves.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  beautiful 
shrub  as  this  is  should  be  too  tender  to  thrive  in 
the  open  air,  except  in  the  south-west  counties, 
especially  Cornwall,  as  it  cannot  be  grown  so  suc- 
cessfully under  glass.  It  seems  to  require  a  free, 
open  atmosphere.  It  was  figured  in  The  Garden, 
Vol.  X.,  p.  566. 

Scilla  verna. — At  Mr.  Baker's  suggestion  I 
forward  a  series  of  Scilla  verna  from  different 
parts  of  England,  and  one  Spanish  variety.  For 
the  name  of  the  last  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Baker. 
1,  from  Llandudno  ;  2,  from  the  Land's  End;  3, 
from  Tenby;  4,  from  Northumberland;  5,  from 
Spain.  The  last,  Rambuiii  of  Boissier,  is  rather 
larger  than  the  rest  both  in  flower  and  leaf,  and 
the  umbel  is  more  racemose.  Those  from  the 
Land's  End  and  from  Llandudno  are  nearly  alike. 
From  Tenby  the  plant  is  more  vigorous  and  the 
flowers  finer  ;  the  pink  variety,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  pink  variety  of  Scilla  bifolia,  is  larger  than 
the  blue ;  but  the  most  remarkable  deviation 
from  the  type  is  apparent  in  the  specimens  from 
Northumberland.  The  petals  in  this  variety  are 
more  pointed,  and  the  umbel  closer  and  more 
pyramidal.  I  have  another  small  Scilla  in  bloom 
just  now,  but  allied  rather  to  Scilla  autumnalis 
than  to  verna — viz  ,  Scilla  pratensis. — T.  H. 
Archer  Hind,  South  Ihn-on. 

***  A  most  interesting  series,  which  shows 
what  variation  there  exists  even  in  the  little  ver- 
nal Squill  from  different  localities.  The  pink  form 
from  Tenby  is  very  pretty.  S.  Ramburii  of  Bois- 
sier  appears  to  be  only  a  geographical  variety  of 
S.  verna. — Ed. 

Late  flo"wering  Tulips  —  A  large  and 
varied  assortment  of  late-flowering  Tulips  has 
been  sent  to  us  by  one  of  the  chief  of  Dutch  bulb 
growers,  viz,  Messrs.  Ant.  Roozen&Son,  Overveen, 
near  Haarlem.  They  all  belong  to  the  old  florist's 
class  of  Tulip  which  have  sprung  from  Tulipa  Ges- 
neriana.  All  the  sections  of  the  florist's  Tulip  are 
represented  in  this  collection ;  thus  there  are 
feathered  and  flamed  bizarres,  feathered  byblce- 
mens,  feathered  and  flamed  roses,  and  breeders. 
Some  of  these  are  very  fine,  but  there  is  a  great 
similarity  of  colours  among  them,  and  probably 
owing  to  this  circumstance  these  late  Tulips  are 
not  so  popular  in  English  gardens  as  they  once 
were.  There  is,  however,  likely  to  be  a  revival  in 
this  direction,  as  we  heard,  only  a  few  days  ago, 
that  the  popular  taste  is   being  turned  towaxds 


these  strangely  coloured  Tulips.  The  flowers  find 
favour  particularly  with  the  flower-loving  public 
at  the  west  end  of  London  for  decorative  purposes, 
and  certainly  some  unusual  effects  can  be  produced 
by  them.  They  are  valuable  in  the  open-air  garden, 
as  they  fill  a  kind  of  gap  between  the  Narcissi  and 
otherspring  flowers  and  the  full  flower-tide  of  sum- 
mer. From  the  bountiful  collection  which  Messrs. 
Roozen  have  sent  us  we  have  selected  the  follow- 
ing named  sorts,  as  being  among  the  finest  and 
most  distinct.  Another  good  quality  these  Tulips 
possess  is,  that  they  last  in  good  condition  in 
water  for  over  a  week  if  the  stalks  are  fre.-hly  cut 
every  alternate  day :  Gloire  de  Walworth,  a  fine 
variety,  creamy  white,  edged  and  flaked  with 
crimson  ;  Constantine,  creamy  white,  flaked  with 
crimson;  Rose  Paarlschoop,  ro?e-pink,  flaked  with 
deeper  and  lighter  hues  ;  Bacchus,  purple,  striped 
with  white ;  Rose  Tendre,  white,  and  crimson 
streaked;  Madame  Gjzelaar;  Rose  Camuse  de 
Craix,  creamy  white  and  crimson ;  Gesneriana 
major,  the  most  brilliant  of  all,  the  colour  being 
a  vivid  crimson  and  very  shiny  ;  Antipatre,  deep 
crimson,  flakedwith  white;  Reine  d'Espagne, deep 
purple,  flaked  with  white;  Willem  de  Zwyger, 
large,  and  of  a  rich  deep  claret- purple, 

FJo'wers  from  Corn-wall.— From  Mr.  J.  C. 

Tallack  come  examples  of  outdoor  flowers  gathered 
in  the  garden  at  Prideaux  Place,  Padstow.  Among 
them  are  spathes  of  Arum  Lily  taken  from  a 
plant  standing  in  the  centre  of  a  small  pond  and 
growing  in  a  14-inch  pot,  the  rim  of  which  is 
about  2  inches  below  the  suiface  of  the  water. 
This  has  been  its  position  for  the  past  eighteen 
months,  and  it  has  stood  the  late  mild  winter 
without  the  least  protection.  There  are  at  present 
about  a  score  of  spathes  showing,  and  they  are 
very  fine  ones.  A  Camellia  sent  is  stated  to  be 
almost  the  last  of  the  season  ;  the  bloom  is  a  fairly 
good  one,  but  the  plants  have  not  flowered  so 
well  aa  usual  this  year.  Banksian  Roses,  also  in 
the  collection,  are  not  so  fine  or  so  plentiful  as 
they  generally  are  ;  the  white  one  especially  is 
very  poorly  flowered,  owing  to  the  unripened 
state  of  the  wood.  From  the  same  garden  like- 
wise come  alpine  Auriculas,  which  have  been  very 
good,  but  now  past  their  best.  Rock  Roses 
(Helianthemums)  are  simply  glorious.  Of  the 
three  varieties  —  dark  red  with  a  tinge  of  crimson, 
rose-coloured,  and  yellow — it  is  difficult  to  know 
which  to  admire  most ;  but  for  beauty  and  scent 
combined  none  of  the  flowers  sent  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  double  Poet's  Narcissus,  which  in 
both  respects  is  quite  equal  to  the  best  of  Garde- 
nias. Amongst  other  flowers  sent  are  Roses, 
Squills,  Japanese  Primroses,  Habrothamnus  fasci- 
culatus,  Weigelas,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

A  ne^w  scarlet  Thistle.— Cnicus  conspi- 
cuus  is  the  name  borne  by  a  very  Scotch-looking 
Thistle  with  a  red  head  of  flowers  in  one  of  the  com- 
partments of  the  T  range  at  Kew,  and  we  suspect 
that,  to  those  who  have  heard  so  much  of  the 
beauty  of  Mexican  Thistles,  this  new  introduction 
from  that  country  will  prove  somewhat  disap- 
pointing. It  is  said  that  this  identical  species 
was  cultivated  in  gardens  in  this  country  many 
years  ago  under  the  name  of  Erythrola^na  con- 
spicua,  and  that,  after  enjoying  much  popularity, 
it  was  allowed  to  disappear  altogether.  We  are 
more  surprised  at  the  popularity  it  enjoyed  than 
at  its  being  cast  aside,  for  our  native  Thistles  must 
have  been  as  plentiful  in  the  halcyon  days  of  the 
red-headed  Mexican  Thistle  as  they  are  now,  and 
we  know  of  many  farmers  who  would  be  glad  to 
supply  waggon-loads  of  Carduus,  Cnicus,  and  other 
Thistles  to  anyone  anxious  to  possess  them  as 
garden  plants,  and,  so  far  as  ornament  goes,  the 
farmer's  gift  would  be  worth  more  than  the  Mexi- 
can weed.  By  the  side  of  Carduus  nutans,  this 
new,  or  rather  lost  and  recovered,  Cnicus  would 
appear  quite  second-rate,  even  as  a  Thistle.  There 
may  be  something  more  in  the  Mexican  plant  than 
in  our  own  Thistles  from  an  economical  stand- 
point, but  the  best  judge  on  these  points— so  far, 
at  least,  as  Thistles  are  concerned — is  our  friend 
the  donkey.  We  would  not  recommend  C.  con- 
spicuus  as  a  good  garden  plant,  whatever  may  be 
its  value  for  fodder  purposes. 
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GLAMIS  CASTLE  IN  JANUARY. 
If  it  be  true,  as  Lavater  says,  that  "  as  a  man's 
salutation,  so  the  total  of  his  character,''  then  Mr. 
Johnstone  must  be  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of 
men,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  of  gardeners. 
After  a  tiring  railway  journey  it  was  cheering  to 
receive  a  friendly  greeting.  The  approach  from 
the  station  to  the  castle  is  by  what  is  called  the 
station  drive.  For  the  first  mile  or  so  it  wends 
through  a  wood,  with  a  copious  undergrowth  of 
cover  for  game  in  the  shape  of  Rhododendrons. 
Now  and  again  a  roe-deer  would  run  composedly 
across  the  road.  From  this  woodland  the  road 
enters  the  park — exactly  like  an  English  park  in 
appearance — the  trees  massive  and  old,  and  back- 
ing one  another  up  apparently,  although  not  in 
realitj',  to  the  base  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills  ;  this  para- 
dise covers  in  all  about  2000  acres.  Soon  Earl 
Patrick's  Bridge  is  reached,  from  which  there  is  a 
pretty  view.  Half  a  mile  further  on  is  the  castle, 
before  reaching  which  the  main  drive,  an  avenue 
of  a  mile  in  length  and  22  feet  broad, |_has  to  be 


The  kitchen  garden,  again,  is  ornamental  as 
well  as  useful,  and  the  vegetables  are  kept  as  far 
out  of  sight,  by  means  of  hedges  and  herbaceous 
borders,  as  possible.  The  collection  of  herbaceous 
plants  is  one  of  the  best  in  Scotland,  and  is  an 
especial  object  of  care  to  Mr.  Johnstone.  The 
first  thing  that  strikes  one  about  the  vineries  and 
Peach  houses  is  their  height,  the  back  wall  being 
from  18  feet  to  20  feet.  This,  as  is  fully  exem- 
plified in  other  gardens,  greatly  aids  in  finishing 
the  Grapes  properly.  As  regards  varieties  for 
very  late  use.  Lady  Downes  is  a  great  favourite, 
and  preferred  both  for  keeping  and  flavour  to 
Alnwick  Seedling.  Gros  Colmar  is  not  much 
grown,  and,  although  rather  guarded  in  his  reply, 
I  fancy  Mr.  Johnstone  does  not  like  it.  '  Mrs 
Pince  is  magnificent.  Cosford  Black  is  a  synonym 
of  Gros  Maroc,  a  Grape  which  should  be  largely 
grown  ;  it  is  a  grand  Grape  in  appearance,  as  dark 
as  a  Sloe,  with  a  beautiful  bloom.  On  a  back  wall  it 
colours  as  well  as  in  front,  and  is  very  juicy  and 
fairly  well  flavoured.     Of  white  Grapes,  Raisin  de 


Lambton,  and  Black  Jamaica.  The  fruit  room 
displayed  a  fine  collection  of  Apples,  the  best  crop 
there  has  been  at  Glamis  for  ten  years.  Northern 
Dumpling  and  Beauty  of  Moray  are  two  new 
Scotch  kinds  that  should  be  grown  everywhere, 
being  very  hardy  and  of  e.xcellent  quality.  In 
Potatoes,  the  White  Elephant,  as  in  many  o'her 
parts  of  Scotland,  has  not  only  given  enormous 
yields,  but  proved  a  table  Potato  of  first-rate  qua- 
lity. The  wall  trees  are  fine  healthy  trees  and 
beautifully  trained,  chiefly  on  the  fan  system. 
The  gardener's  house  is  very  pleasantly  situated, 
and,  taken  all  in  all,  Glamis  kitchen  garden  ia  a 
model  of  what  such  a  garden  should  be. 

C.  A.  M.  Carmichael. 


NOTES. 


On  gardens. — Ever  since  the  first  man  was 
placed  in  the  first  garden  to  dress  it  and  to  keep 
it  have  gardens  been  ever  the  chosen  resort  of  the 


Glamis  Castle,  For/arshire, 


crossed.  At  this  point  the  finest  view  of  the 
castellated  pile  can  be  obtained.  It  seemed  so 
quiet,  notwithstanding  its  grandeur  and  giant 
size — the  only  noise  the  cawing  of  the  rooks  in 
the  avenue,  the  only  background  the  frothy  leaden 
clouds  driven  by  stormy  Boreas.  Any  lengthened 
musing,  however,  about  King  Duncan  and  knightly 
lord  and  cruel  is  vetoed.  "  You  must  see  this 
Yew — it  is  the  finest  I  know,"  said  my  conductor  ; 
it  was  indeed  a  fine  tree,  18  feet  round  at  G  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  gardens  are  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  castle,  and  the  path  thither 
traverses  a  well-arranged  pinetum  planted  about 
eighteen  years  ago  for  shelter  to  the  flower  garden, 
which  is  outside  the  kitchen  garden,  and  wisely 
so,  as  any  blaze  of  colour  would  be  shock- 
ingly out  of  place  round  a  castle  like  Glamis. 
Picea  Nordmanniana  and  nobilis  grow  very 
freely  here,  as  do  also  Abies  grandis,  Dou- 
glasi,  and  Albertiana.  Separating  the  flower 
garden  from  the  pinetum  is  the  clear  limpid 
stream  of  the  Dean.  A  flower  garden  in  January 
is -necessarily  rather  dreary  to  look  upon;  but 
notwithstanding  some  previous  contention,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  one  at  Glamis  is 
jnst  where  it  ought  to  be,  and,  mirabile  dictii, 
gives  a  kempt  appearance  to  the  stream  bank. 


Calabre  is  grown  instead  of  Trebbiano,  and  Mrs. 
Pearson  is  thought  well  of,  but  not  so  Golden 
Queen.  Mr.  Johnstone's  plan  of  inarching  two 
canes  into  one  is  too  well  known  now  to  need  any 
special  notice ;  he  uses  none  of  the  advertised 
Vine  manures,  but  simply  a  mixture  of  lime,  soot, 
and  common  salt  spread  on  the  border  and  watered 
in.  Among  Peaches,  the  red  Magdalen  is  very 
much  liked.  The  plant  houses  are  well  stocked, 
especially  the  Palm  house,  which  contains  a  grand 
Seaforthia.  On  the  back  wall  of  the  stove  is 
trained  the  largest  Begonia  plant  1  ever  saw.  A 
quantity  of  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus  is  grown 
for  decoration  and  cutting.  In  the  forcing  pits 
were  a  quantity  of  Rhododendron  Nobleanum 
and  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnation  and  East 
Lothian  Stock,  three  flowers  extremely  useful 
about  Christmastide.  The  Pines  are  even  finer 
than  those  at  Taymouth.  There  is  one  fruiting 
house  for  them  and  three  succession  pits.  The 
variety  for  winter  use  is  unmistakeably  Charlotte 
Rothschild.  A  more  even  and  finer  collection  than 
Mr.  Johnstone  had  to  show  of  this  variety  could 
not  be  imagined  ;  not  a  sroall  one  amongst  them, 
many  reaching  9  lbs.  in  weight.  In  the  same 
house  were  fine  examples  of  Smooth  Cayenne, 
Prince  Albert,  a   first  rate  kind,   Lady  Beatrice 


wisest  and  most  thoughtful  of  mankind.  Numa 
I  left  his  garden  at  Cures  to  become  the  king  of 
Rome.  That  C'incinnatus  was  taken  from  the 
plough  to  be  a  dictator  is  well  known  ;  and  even 
Plato  sought  peace  and  consolation  in  the  pleasant 
haunts  of  a  garden.  It  is  likewise  recorded  of 
Socrates  that  he  delighted  in  gardens— loved  to 
sit  beneath  a  spreading  Plane  tree  near  to  a  purl- 
ing stream  at  eventide.  He  forgot  Xantippe  there. 
Rene  loved  to  show  his  flowers  to  his  friecds,  and 
Fenelon  also  was  a  lover  of  gardening.  That 
Shakespeare  loved  flowers  needs  no  record  beyond 
his  own.  Bacon  also  gave  to  the  garden  of  his 
philosophy  just  as  do  the  best,  and  highest,  and 
wisest  among  us  to-day. 

Ne'W  species  of  Potato. — In  the  Journal 
of  the  Linnean  Society,  No.  131,  p.  489,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Baker,  of  Kew,  gives  us  some  very  interest- 
it:g  information  on  the  wild  South  American  So- 
lanums  which  yield  edible  tubers.  Mr.  Baker 
points  out  that  cultivators  seem  to  act  as  if  the 
production  of  tubers  was  the  sole  object  in  life  of 
the  Potato  plant,  and  he  further  shows  that  any 
plant  thus  brought  to  the  tuber-bearing  state  by 
abnormal  means  is  at  once  disorganised  and  ren- 
dered unhealthy— indeed,  a  fitting  subject  for 
fungi  and  aphides.    In  a  word,  we  debilitate  our 
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Potatoes  by  over-feeding  and  over-work,  and  the 
great  difficulty  with  which  we  have  to  fight  the 
disease  is  enhanced,  inasmuch  as  we  grow  this  and 
other  cultivated  plants  in  great  masses ;  whereas 
in  a  state  of  nature  these  plants  are  more  or  less 
isolated  or  scattered  amongst  other  vegetation. 
Six  species  are  represented  by  figures  beautifully 
drawn  on  stone  by  Mrs.  Baker.  These  are  S.  tu- 
berosum, S.  Maglia,  S.  cardiophyllum,  S.  Commer- 
soni  (&.  Ohrondi),  S.  Jamesi,  and  S.  osycarpum. 
As  several  of  these  are  now  in  cultivation,  it  is 
hoped  our  present  race  of  Potatoes  may  become 
through  their  aid  extended  and  improved. 

Pair  Daffodils. — When  Milton  wrote  that 
oft.quoted  stanza — 

Bid  Amarantua  all  his  beauty  shed, 
And  Daffodillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears 
To  strew  the  luiu-eat  hearse  where  Lycid  lies- 
it  is  by  no  means  a  certainty  that  he  had  any 
kind  of  Narcissus  in  his  mind's  eye.  It  has  by  some 
been  thought  that  some  Fritillary — perhaps  the 
Crown  Imperial — was   the  plant  he   alluded  to, 
seeing  that  these  plants  really  possess  the  power 
of  filling  "  their  cups  with  tears,"  or,  what  is  pretty 
much  the  same  thing,  with  pearly  drops  of  mois- 
ture.    Parkinson  alludes  to  Fritillaries  of  the  F. 
Meleagris   section  as  Chequered    Daffodils,  and 
even  Milton  may  have  had  these  plants  in  view 
when  he  wrote. 

The  Bronze  Leaf. —Of  all  foliage  plants 
now  luxuriant  in  the  open  air  there  are  none  equal 
to  this  in  beauty.  It  is  a  giant  Saxifrage  from 
Japan,  but  as  yet  very  rarely  to  be  seen  in  even 
the  best  of  gardens.  It  enjoys  a  deep,  cool  border 
of  peat  or  leaf-mould,  and  likes  shelter,  but  not 
shade.  Its  great,  five-lobed  leaves  are  borne  aloft 
on  2-feet-long  stalks,  and  when  young  remind  one 
of  Horse  Chestnut  or  Pavia  leaves.  Each  leaf 
when  fully  developed  is  18  inches  to  2  feet  in 
diameter,  the  lobes  being  daintily  wrinkled  and 
of  a  glistening  brown  colour.  The  botanical  name 
is  Eogersia  podophylla,  it  having  originally  been 
brought  from  Japan  by  Captain  Rogers  of  the  U.S. 
navy. 

Allium  triquetrum.  —  When  well  esta- 
blished this  is  very  effective.  We  planted  it  three 
years  ago  at  the  foot  of  a  sunny  wall  along  with 
Gladiolus  ColviUei  albus  (The  Bride),  and  as  now 
seen  in  flower  the  Allium  is  indeed  most  effective 
among  the  clusters  of  grassy  leaves.  Its  ally,  A. 
neapolitanum,  is  even  more  graceful,  but  does  not 
flower  so  freely  with  us  as  does  this  species  and 
the  yellow-flowered  A.  Moly.  This  last  is  the  Moly 
of  Homer,  and  apart  from  its  classical  associa- 
tions it  is  in  all  ways  a  distinct  and  effective  deco- 
rative plant,  increasing  in  strength  and  beauty 
year  after  year.  A.  paradoxum  bears  aloft  its 
pearly  bulbils  instead  of  blossoms,  and  in  general 
habit  closely  resembles  A.  triquetrum. 

Moss  culture. — An  anonymous  correspon- 
dent thinks  it  well  to  tell  me  that  *'  criticism  is  the 
easiest  kind  of  literature,  and  that  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult, therefore,  for  me  to  condemn  a  new  thing.'' 
I  did  not  (p.  ,S72)  condemn  nor  "  criticise  "  Moss 
culture,  although  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  can  make 
as  good  "  fertilising  Moss  "  or  "  artificial  manures '' 
for  my  own  use  as  are  any  of  those  offered  for  sale 
ready  made.  Besides,  "  Moss  culture  "  is  no  new 
thing,  since  in  the  Magazine  of  Botany  and  of  Gar- 
dening," vol.  ii.  (by  James  Burnett,  Esq.,  M.A.), 
p.  38,  I  find  the  following  account  under  the 
title  of  "  How  Mosses  may  be  used  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  certain  plants  "  ;  "  Several  species  of  exotic 
plants  grow  well  in  common  flower-pots,  or  in- 
deed any  vessel,  whether  round  or  square,  very 
compact  and  close  or  porous  and  open,  when  filled 
with  Moss.  Mosses  may  thus  be  used  with  much 
advantage,  especially  for  plants  which  require 
large  pots  and  much  moisture.  The  Canna  in- 
dica,  Canna  patens.  Datura  arborea,  Agapanthus 
umbellatus.  Hydrangea  hortensis,  Eucomis  punc- 
tata, Eucomis  striata,  Calla  ;ethiopica,  Eranthe- 
mum  pulchellum,  with  several  others,  most  readily 
send  forth  roots  in  Mosses  or  Hypnums.  Cuttings 
of  the  Hydrangea  readily  strike  root  in  the  Moss, 
and  soon  form  flowering  plants.  The  yellow 
Crocus  grows  and  blows  well  in  pots  filled  with 
Moss ;  and  some  other  bulbs  would,  perhaps,  also 


succeed."  This  account,  be  it  noted,  was  published 
in  1836,  or  nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  the  author 
evidently  knew  of  the 

Advantages  of  Moss  culture,  since 
they  are  duly  set  forth  as  follows  :  "  Ornamental 
plants,  when  so  grown,  are  much  better  adapted 
for  being  placed  in  sitting-rooms.  Plants  may 
much  more  safely  be  sent  to  any  distance  in  Moss 
without  pots  than  in  earth  and  pots,  the  roots 
penetrating  the  Moss  and  forming  balls,  which 
retain  moisture  for  a  long  time.  When  Moss  is 
used,  draining  needs  little  to  be  thought  of. 
Those  Mosses  that  grow  in  plantations  should  be 
preferred,  because  many  bits  of  rotten  spray  and 
decaj^d  foliage  mingle  with  them,  and  form  a 
desirable  addition.  Pull  up  the  Moss  with  its 
roots,  or,  if  the  place  of  growth  admit,  cut  it  up 
with  an  inch  of  the  surface  vegetable  mould  ad- 
hering to  it  ;  or,  the  Moss  wetted,  may  be  rolled 
among  vegetable  earth,  which  will  adhere  to  it. 
Some  plants  grow  well  in  the  pure  Moss,  but 
many  more  will  succeed  in  Moss  mixed  more  or 
less  with  such  earth.  Hypnum  Moss,  it  has  been 
thought,  possesses  a  power,  to  some  extent,  of 
regulating  temperature  more  than  most  kinds  of 
earth  ;  that  is,  it  resists  extreme  heat  and  extreme 
cold,  and  is  not  apt  to  lose  all  moisture  suddenly, 
while  it  discharges  a  superfluity  readily.  It  be- 
comes also  gradually  richer  by  decay,  when  a 
supply  may  be  easily  added." 

Ne'W  things. — In  garden  work  what  are 
called  new  methods  of  cultural  practice  are  gene- 
rally as  old  as  the  hills.  Our  practice  is  after  all 
a  pedlar's  cry  of  "  new  lamps  for  old,"  and  we  are 
all  too  apt  to  throw  away  the  old  broom  which  has 
done  excellent  service  in  exchange  for  that  untried 
new  one  which,  as  the  proverb  hath  it,  always 
sweeps  clean.  New  plants  even  are  often  most 
disappointing,  while  the  old  favourites  of  long 
ago  are  now  loved  like  lost  sheep,  or,  like  the 
piece  of  silver,  found  again.  New  names  are, 
indeed,  plentiful  enough,  but  new  things  are 
scarce,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  inverse  proportion. 

An  alpine  forest.—"  There  is  a  wondrous 
charm  about  these  illimitable  forests  of  Pine,' 
says  Ruskin,  "  which  for  miles  and  miles  clothe 
the  huge  buttresses  of  the  Alps.  The  charm  is 
intensified  at  early  morning,  when  a  delicious  fra- 
grance steals  up  from  innumerable  wild  flowers  in 
the  various  openings  among  the  trees,  and  from 
the  green  Moss  which  clothes  with  such  velvet 
softness  the  rocks  lying  half-hidden  in  the  rich 
verdure.  Variegated  Lichens  enrich  with  the 
colours  of  the  kaleidoscope  these  rocks  and  river- 
stumps  ;  wild  Strawberries  peep  out  with  their 
pretty  pink  eyes  from  the  shady  Grass,  and  if  we 
chance  to  look  upward  from  the  wealth  of  beauty 
below  through  the  rifts  in  the  dark  foliage  over- 
head, some  pinnacle  of  snow  is  seen  soaring  into 
the  deep  blue  sky,  as  soft  and  white  and  still  as 
the  wing  of  a  sleeping  swan." 

St  Michael  Oranges.—"  Nothing  can  well 
exceed  the  beauty  and  rich  luxuriance  of  the 
Orange  quintas  of  St.  Michael — those  Hesperian 
gardens  where  the  trees  are  literally  laden  with 
fruit,  and  where  Apples  of  gold  succeed  the  de- 
liciously  fragrant  blossoms  of  silver  all  the  year 
round.  The  principal  fruit  months  are  from 
November  to  March,  when  the  emerald-green  tints 
of  foliage  and  unripe  fruits  mingle  their  beauties 
with  the  fruit  that  is  ripe  and  of  a  brilliant  gold." 
Thus  writes  a  recent  visitor  to  the  Azores,  where 
fruit  trees  and  many  rare  tropical  blossoms  are 
quite  luxuriant  in  the  open  air.  The  soil  is  rich 
in  volcanic  refuse  and  a  genial  climate  is  there, 
needing  only  cultural  skill  to  make  of  it  a  very 
paradise. 

A  garden  at  Slgna. — "In  the  garden  of 
these  children  all  the  Uora  of  Italy  was  gathered 
and  was  growing.  The  delights  of  an  Italian 
garden  are  countless.  It  is  at  once  more  formal 
and  more  wild,  at  once  greener  with  more  abundant 
youth,  and  venerable  with  antique  age.  It  has  all 
Boccaccio  within  its  walls,  all  Petrarch  in  its 
leaves,  all  Raphael  in  its  skies,  and  then  the  sun- 
shine that  beggars  words  and  laughs  at  painters  ! 
the  boundless,  intense,  delicious,  heavenly  light ! 


What  do  other  countries  know  of  that,  save  in 
Orange  groves  of  Grenada  and  Rose  thickets  of 
Damascus.  The  old  broken  marble  statues  whence 
the  water  dripped  and  fed  the  Water  Lily ;  the 
great  Lemon  trees  in  pots  big  enough  to  drown  a 
boy ;  the  golden  globes  among  their  emerald  leaves ; 
the  Magnolias  like  trees  cast  in  bronze,  with  all 
the  spices  of  India  in  their  cups ;  and  the  spires  of 
ivory  bells  that  the  Yuccas  put  forth  like  belfries 
for  fairies." 

"  The  Oleanders,  taller  than  a  man,  red  and 
white  and  blush  colour;  the  broad  velvet  leaves  of 
the  flowering  Rush  ;  the  tall  majestic  Ilex  Oaks, 
that  made  the  noon  like  twilight ;  the  countless 
graces  of  the  vast  family  of  Acacias ;  the  high  Box 
hedges,  sweet  and  pungent  in  the  sun  ;  the  stone 
ponds,  where  the  goldfish  slept  through  the  sultry 
day;  thewilderness  of  Carnations;  the  high  Roses,' 
yellow,  crimson,  snow-white,  and  the  small  Noi- 
sette and  the  Banksian,  with  its  million  of  stars ; 
Myrtles  in  dense  thickets,  and  Camellias  like  a 
wood  of  evergreens  ;  Cacti  in  all  quaint  shapes 
like  fossils  surprised  to  find  themselves  alive  ; 
high  walls  were  there.  Vine  hung  and  topped  by 
Pines  and  Cypress  ;  low  walls,  with  crowds  of 
Geraniums  on  their  parapets ;  and  the  mountains 
and  fields  beyond  them." 

In  Italy. — "  Great  sheds  and  granaries  were 
beautiful  with  Clematis  and  Wistaria  and  the 
rosy  trumpets  of  the  Bignonia — great  wooden 
places,  cool  and  shady  with  vast-arched  entrances, 
and  scents  of  hay,  and  empty  wine  casks,  and  red 
earthen  Amphoraj ;  and  through  the  high  unglazed 
windows  sights  of  the  green  Vines,  with  the  white 
bullocks  in  the  harvest  carts  beneath  them,  or  of 
some  hilly  sunlit  road  with  a  mule  team  coming 
down  it,  or  of  a  blue  high  hill  with  its  Pine  trees 
black  against  the  sky,  and  on  its  slopes  the  yellow 
Corn  and  misty  Olive.  This  was  their  garden ; 
it  is  ten  thousand  other  gardens  in  this  warm  and 
sunny  land.  The  old  painters  had  these  gardens 
and  walked  in  them,  and  thought  nothing  better 
could  be  needed  for  any  scene  of  Annunciation  or 
Adoration,  and  so  they  painted  them  beyond  the 
windows  of  Bethlehem,  or  behind  the  throne  of 
the  Lamb." 

South  American  forests.  —  Humboldt, 
in  his  descripiions  of  South  American  vegetation, 
says,  in  language  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten, 
"  It  might  be  said  that  the  earth,  overloaded  with 
plants,  does  not  allow  them  space  enough  to  unfold 
themselves.  The  trunks  of  the  trees  are  every- 
where concealed  under  a  thick  carpet  of  verdure, 
and  if  we  carefully  transplanted  the  Orchids,  the 
Pipers,  and  the  Arads  which  a  single  S.  American 
Fig  tree  shelters  and  nourishes,  we  should  cover  a 
vast  extent  of  ground.  The  same  lianas  or  vines 
which  creep  along  the  ground  slide  up  the  trunks 
and  reach  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  passing 
from  one  tree  to  another  at  the  height  of  more 
than  100  feet.  Thus  by  a  continual  interlacing  of 
parasitic  and  epiphytal  plants  the  botanist  is  often 
led  to  confound  the  flowers,  the  fruit,  and  the 
leaves  belonging  to  different  species."  Of  the  Or- 
chid plants  he  adds,  "  One  life  would  be  too  short 
to  paint  the  Orchids  alone  in  one  of  these  S. 
American  ravines."  Vebonica. 


Sparrows  and  green  fly.— The  common 
sparrow  has  so  few  friends  among  cultivators,  and 
was  so  roughly  handled  a  few  weeks  since  in  The 
Garden,  that  I  must  relate  a  circumstance  which 
greatly  redounds  to  its  credit,  and  which  came 
under  my  own  observation.  I  have  some  borders 
in  full  view  of  my  dining-room  window  in  which 
are  some  Sweet  Williams  and  Tulips  which  were 
much  infested  with  green  fly.  The  other  day  I 
saw  several  sparrows  very  busy  among  these  plants, 
and,  wishing  to  know  what  they  were  about,  I 
fetched  a  pair  of  binocular  glasses  and  watched 
them  for  some  time,  and  was  much  interested  in 
seeing  them  pecking  at  the  plants  in  a  very  quiet 
and  busine8S-like  manner,  evidently  clearing  off 
the  green  fly.  Something  in  time  frightened  them 
and  they  flew  off ;  so  I  immediately  went  out  and  care- 
fuUyexaminedtheplants  to  make  sure  they  had  not 
been  feeding  on  the  leaves  and  had  not  damaged 
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the  plants  in  any  way.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  latter  were  uninjured  and  the  green  fly  con- 
siderably diminished  in  nnmbers.  I  have  since 
again  seen  the  sparrows  picking  off  the  green  fly. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  sparrows  are  not  the 
unmitigated  nuisance  in  gardens  that  some  ima- 
gine they  are.  Had  I  been  an  anti-sparrowite,  I 
have  no  doubt  I  should  have  driven  the  spar- 
rows from  my  plants  and  then  accused  them 
of  injuring  the  latter  if  they  did  not  flower 
properly,  which  would  have  been  a  case  of 
patting  the  saddle  on  the  wrong  horse.  I  believe 
nearly  all  birds  feed  their  young  on  animal  food, 
so  that  at  this  time  of  year  the  number  of  insects 
which  must  be  destroyed  by  them  is  incalculable. 
Birds  do  much  more  good  than  harm  in  gardens 
in  the  long  run,  and  when  they  are  likely  to  be 
mischievous,  fruit,  &c.,  can  be  easily  protected  from 
them.— G.  S.  S. 

Fruit  Garden. 

GRAPE  CULTURE  AT  ARGENTEUIL. 
It  is  certain  that  the  oat-door  culture  of  the 
Grape  has  much  declined  in  this  country  during 
the  last  few  years,  for  whilst  in  some  of  the 
southern  counties  one  used  a  few  years  ago  to 
see  Vines  in  a  flourishing  condition  on  almost 
every  cottage,  it  is  now  rare  to  find  one  in  a 
healthy  state.  A  series  of  bad  seasons  and 
mildew  are  undoubtedly  the  main  causes  of  this 
decadence;  to  my  knowledge  many  large  Vines  have 
been  killed  by  mildew  and  all  from  want  of  the 
timely  application  of  sulphur.  It  is,  indeed,  more 
want  of  cultural  skill  than  bad  seasons  which  has 
brought  out-door  Grape  growing  into  disrepute. 
We  cannot  grow  good  Peaches  nor  Pears  on  open 
walls  without  much  care  in  training  and  com- 
batting insect  foes  ;  how,  then,  can  we  expect  to 
succeed  with  Grapes,  unless  we  minutely  watch 
their  progress  during  their  whole  period  of  growth  ? 
We  know  that  the  famous  Chasselas  Grapes  of 
Thomf'jry  are  as  carefully  tended  as  the  choicest 
hothouse  fruit  is  with  us.  M.  Lheraalt,  a  well- 
known  amateur,  residing  at  Argenteuil,  near  Paris, 
has  for  some  time  made  a  special  study  of  hardy 
out-door  Grapes,  and  the  following  description  of 
his  vineyard,  taken  from  the  journal  of  the  French 
National  Horticultural  Society,  will  probably  in- 
terest some  of  your  readers  :— 

"  A  space  489  feet  long  by  about  98  feet 
in  width,  completely  surrounded  by  walls  some 
8  feet  high  and  coped  with  tiles,  has  been 
entirely  devoted  to  Grape  culture.  In  order  to 
be  able  to  utilise  both  sides  of  the  walls,  they 
have  been  built  some  7  feet  from  the  extreme 
verge  of  the  property,  so  that  there  is  an  extent 
of  2280  feet  of  wall  devoted  to  Vines.  Besides 
the  fixed  tile  coping,  iron  supports  are  inserted  in 
the  wall,  and  are  constructed  to  hold,  daring  Sep- 
tember and  October,  and  principally  on  the  sides 
exposed  to  the  south  and  west,  boards  destined  to 
guarantee  the  Grapes  against  heavy  autumnal 
rains,  which  almost  always  cause  some  damage. 

"  This  tempoeaet  shelter  is  so  ingeniously 
managed  as  to  deserve  description.  In  the  centre 
of  and  fixed  to  the  upper  portion  of  each  support 
is  an  S -shaped  iron  stop,  holding  two  boards  one 
over  the  other,  which  can  easily  be  fixed  or  taken 
away  at  need.  Naturally,  the  upper  board  exceeds 
a  little  in  width  the  lower  one,  so  as  to  shoot  the 
rain  off.  By  this  arrangement  only  one  support  is 
needed,  and  when  in  favourable  weather  but  one 
board  is  needed,  the  lower  one  is  the  easiest  to 
take  away.  The  left  outside  wall  in  full  south  ex- 
posure is  entirely  planted  with  Chasselas  de  Fon- 
tainebleau,  trained  as  vertical  palmettes,  every 
other  one  furnishing  the  base  of  the  wall,  the  other 
the  upper  portion.  The  laterals  are  placed,  with 
great  regularity,  about  10  inches  apart,  each  Vine 
being  20  inches  distant  from  its  neighbour.  All 
the  lateral  shoots  are  pruned  to  two  eyes.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  beautiful 
than  this  immense  trellis  furnished  with  golden 
Grapes,  that  one  might  suppose  to  be  tied  on,  so 
fully  furnished  are  the  Vines,  and  so  regularly  dis- 
posed are  the  bunches.  Each  side  shoot  carries  at 
e  ast  two  bunches,  some  three,  whilst  others  have 


as  many  as  four.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  re- 
mark that  thinning  is  practised  with  great  care, 
and  that  no  necessary  details,  such  as  training, 
stopping,  disleafing,  sulphuring,  annular  incisions 
is  neglected.  The  front  of  the  wall  and  about  5 
feet  distant  from  these  is  a  centre  espalier  some  3 
feet  high  also  furnished  with  Chasselas,  trained 
as  horizontal  cordons  in  two  lines,  each  Vine 
planted  about  a  yard  apart  and  forming,  in  the 
case  of  each  cordon,  two  rods,  which  go  in  op- 
posite directions,  yet,  by  means  of  much  skill  in 
training,  apparently  start  from  the  same  point 
Theproductionof  this espalierisa  remarkable  work- 
On  the  second  wall,  and  havingthe  same  aspect,  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  a  collection  of 
100  table  Grapes,  which  appeared  to  us  com- 
posed of  the  best  known  kinds  which  are  likely 
to  ripen  in  oar  climate."  Here  follows  a  long  list 
of  names,  a  few  of  which  are  Alicante  Blanc, 
Courtilier,  Almerina,  Chasselas  Napoleon.  This, 
by  the  way,  is  the  finest  in  appearance  of  all  the 
Chasselas,  and  I  wonder  much  that  it  should  not 
be  grown  in  this  country.  The  berries  are  large, 
finely  coloured,  and  it  might  be  described  as  an 
enlarged  edition  of  the  Fontainebleau  Chasselas. 
It  is,  however,  not  quite  so  hardy,  but  would  do 
well  in  an  unheated  house.  Gradiska,  St. 
Antoine,  Les  Malvoisie,  Prince  Albert,  &c.  "  Each 
of  these  varieties,  which  are  about  a  yard  apart, 
has  a  duplicate  on  the  centre  espalier  in  front  of 
the  wall,  and  again  in  the  open  quarter,  which  is 
opposite  to  it.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  each  kind  either  for  wall,  espalier,  or  in  the 
open.  The  culture  of  the  Vines  in  the  open 
quarters  is  not  less  striking  than  that  on  the  walls. 
On  each  side  of  the  central  walk,  and  the  whole 
length  of  the  ground,  are  on  the  right  a  square  of 
table  Grapes,  and  on  the  left  one  of  wine-making 
kinds,  the  rows  running  breadthwise  of  the 
ground,  and  about  ii  feet  apart. 

"Each  Vine  planted  a  yard  apart  is  trained 
to  three  wires,  and  supported  by  stakes  about  5 
feet  high.  What  is  so  admu-able  in  these  open 
quarters  is  the  regularity  with  which  the  Vines 
are  trained,  the  bunches  being  evenly  disposed 
throughout  both  as  regards  the  table  and  wine- 
making  kinds.  With  respect  to  these  latter,  a 
quarter  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  Gamay  Noir,  the 
kind  almost  exclusively  grown  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Argenteuil,  with  a  view  of  showing  the 
best  methods  of  pruning  and  cultivating  it.  Each 
row  in  this  quarter  is  submitted  to  difeerent 
treatment,  some  being  pruned  hard  back, 
leaving  from  two  to  three  spurs  only, 
some  being  subjected  to  repeated  stoppings, 
whilst  others  are  treated  on  the  long-rod 
system,  with  or  without  annular  incisions,  &c. 
In  this  manner  it  is  easy  to  compare  the  different 
methods,  but,  from  what  we  were  able  to  perceive, 
the  long  wood  system  gave  the  best  results.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  enumerate  all  the  kinds 
grown  in  these  open  quarters,  but  I  may  mention, 
as  amongst  the  most  prominent,  Chasselas  de 
Louray,  Nasoarat  Noir,  Alcantino,  Damas  Rouge, 
Bleu  de  Hollande,  Olivette  Blanche,  Madeleine 
Eoyale,  Moscatella,  Trebbiano,  and  Vert  de  Mad {^re. 
Those  which  form  the  basis  of  the  Bordeaux  vin- 
tage are  Carminere,  Verdot,  Merlot,  Nalbec, 
Cabernet,  Sauvignon,  and  Sfimillon,  whilst  the 
kindu  most  favoured  in  the  Burgundy  district  are 
Aramon,  Petit  Bouschet,  Les  Clairettes,  Nollard, 
Muscat  de  Frontignan,  Mameuvre,  Roussaure, 
Gamoz  Blanc  et  Noir,  Gibaudet,  and  Remain. 
All  these  kinds  are  planted  alphabetically,  so  that 
it  is  easy  to  find  any  particular  one.  On  each  side 
of  the  entrance  gate  the  cross  walls  are  furnished 
on  the  inside  with  Rose  Royal  Chasselas  on  the 
one  side,  and  Frankenthal  on  the  other,  both  trel- 
lises being  loaded  with  superb  Grapes,  as  well  as 
the  espaliers  two  yards  in  front  of  the  walls, 
whilst  the  outside  of  these  walls  is  covered  with 
golden  Chasselas,  on  the  one  side  trained  as  hori- 
zontal cordons  with  about  1  i  feet  between  them ; 
the  other  is  furnished  with  alternate  palmettes.  It 
is  perhaps  impossible  to  find  elsewhere  the  out- 
door culture  of  Grapes  practised  as  in  this  garden, 
but  what  strikes  one  so  forcibly  is  the  perfect 
order  and]  regularity   which   without    exception 


prevails  in  every  portion  of  this  Vine  school.  The 
walls,  espaliers,  and  open  quarters  seem  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  perfection  of  growth,  and  the 
eye  is  charmed  on  all  sides  by  the  white  and 
bronzy  Grapes,  as  numerous  as  the  leaves.  Natu- 
rally this  collection  was  not  formed  in  a  day,  and 
M.  Lh6rault  states  that  it  was  commenced  in  1862, 
when  the  Luxembourg  collection  was  destroyed. 
M.  Riviere,  in  order  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  prin- 
cipal kinds  so  well  brought  together  by  the  Chart- 
reux,  sent  the  major  portion  of  them  to  M. 
Lh6rault,  who,  finding  that  a  great  number  ripened 
well  with  him,  put  himself  into  communication 
with  the  principal  French  and  foreign  Grape 
growers,  so  as  to  procure  the  various  known  varie- 
ties. Since  then,  M.  Hardy,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional School  of  Horticulture,  made  him  a  present 
of  the  fine  collection  formed  by  his  father  at  Loisy- 
sous-Elveles.  Since  then,  American  and  Asiatic 
Vines  have  been  added  to  the  collection,  which 
now  numbers  some  1800  kinds  true  to  name,  and 
from  which  synonymous  varieties  have  been  care- 
fully rejected.  In  the  second  enclosure,  much 
larger  than  the  other,  we  saw  the  entire  collection 
planted  altogether  and  in  alphabetical  order.  For 
this  important  undertaking  we  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  culture  and  general  arrangements, 
in  which  our  colleague  is  ably  seconded  by  his 
two  sons."  The  above  account  is  as  interesting 
as  instructive,  as  it  shows  that  even  in  a  land  more 
favoured  than  our  own  the  greatest  care  and  much 
skill  are  indispensable  to  succeed  in  the  culture  of 
outdoor  Grapes.  The  seasons  have,  moreover, 
been  relatively  quite  as  unfavourable  as  our  own, 
and  yet  M,  Lh6rault  has  succeeded  in  producing 
most  excellent  crops  of  Grapes  on  walls. 

J.  C.  B. 

APPLE  STOCKS. 
The  Paeadise.— Many  readers  will  remember 
the  discussion  that  took  place  on  the  merits  of 
the  different  varieties  of  the  Paradise  Apple  as  a 
stock  some  years  ago,  one  side  preferring  the 
English  Paradise  and  another  the  weaker  growing 
French  variety.  We  have  now  had  Apples  on  the 
English  Paradise  a  good  few  years,  and  I  begin 
to  think  that  it  is  very  little  dwarfer,  if  any,  and 
not  more  prolific  than  the  Crab  stock.  The  trees 
grafted  upon  it  would  have  been  15  feet  high  by 
this  time  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  grow,  and 
they  would  apparently  in  time  reach  20  feet  cr 
25  feet,  the  height  or  thereabouts  which  the 
common  wild  Crab  reaches  here,  and  we  have  a 
fine  specimen  just  outside  the  fence.  These  re- 
marks apply  to  Apples  grafted  on  this  Paradise, 
but  one  tree  failed,  and  pushed  a  sucker  from  the 
stock,  which  was  allowed  to  grow,  and  this  tree,  a 
Paradise,  is  now  about  13  feet  high  and  growing 
strongly.  To  me  it  looks  suspiciously  like  a  Crab 
in  the  leaf,  but  the  habit  is  different,  and  I  had 
the  trees  from  a  noted  raiser  and  an  authority  on 
such  matters.  What  1  observe  generally  is  that 
the  trees  grafted  on  this  stock  are  on  the  whole 
not  more  prolific  than  those  on  the  Crab,  and 
scarcely  less  vigorous.  Is  this  the  common  expe- 
rience, may  I  ask  1  On  the  other  hand,  the  same 
kinds  of  Apples  on  the  true  French  Paradise  are 
dwarfer  and  more  stunted,  but  I  will  not  venture 
to  say  more  fruitful  than  the  others.  All  the  trees 
are  naturally  bush-shaped  in  form.  Has  the  pretty 
and  ornamental  Pyrus  Malus  floribunda  been 
tried  as  a  stock  ?  Here  bushes  of  it  the  same 
age  as  the  young  Apple  trees  mentioned  pre- 
sent a  very  different  appearance  from  the  Crab  or 
Paradise,  forming  dwarf  and  very  twiggy  bushes, 
broader  than  high,  and  all  extraordinarily  florife- 
rous— indicating  a  fertile  stock,  I  should  say. 
Though  growing  and  flowering  well  enough  here, 
this  shrub,  however,  seldom  or  never  ripens  its 
annual  growths  to  the  extremities,  2  inches  or 
3  inches  usually  dying  back  during  the  winter.  I 
have  said  before,  and  I  still  think,  we  over-estimate 
the  productiveness  of  the  dwarf  stocks.  They 
will  dwarf  a  tree,  but  do  they  render  it  more 
fertile  1  From  what  I  have  observed,  I  imagine 
that  it  a  tree  on  the  Crab  stock  and  one  on  the 
Paradise  were  both  put  in  pots  of  proportionate 
size  and  allowed   proportionate  scope,  the   one 
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would  bear  as  freely  as  the  other.  I  am,  of  course, 
aware  that  fertility  is   not   the   only  advantage 
attributed  to  dwarfing  stocks.     I  should  be  glad 
to  hear  the  experience  of  others  on  this  subject. 
J.  S.  W. 

Vine  roots. — I  certainly  decline  the  Grape 
duel  which  Mr.  Baines  challenges  me  to  fight  with 
the  substitute  he  proposes  putting  forward  in  his 
place — Mr.  Baines  to  have  all  the  honour  and 
none  of  the  risk  ;  moreover,  showing  the  fruit  can- 
not possibly  settle  the  controversy  about  roots  in 
any  way.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  has  not  been 
either  raised  or  disputed  by  me,  and  is  totally  out- 
side the  question.  I  hold  Mr.  Baines  to  his  origi- 
nal text,  that  Vine  roots  take  to  inside  borders  as 
readily  as  to  outside  ones.  1  may  add  that  not  one 
Vine  grower  has  come  to  Mr.  Baines'  aid,  and  that 
even  his  champion  was  careful  to  qualify  his  sup- 
port with  the  reservation  that  "  he  had  not  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  one  way  or  the  other." — 
J.  S.  W. 

Setting  Peaches  by  the  syringe. — 
"  J.  S."*  (p.  386)  deprecates  the  use  of  a  camel's- 
hair  brush  for  setting  Peaches,  and  advocates  that 
of  the  syringe.  It  may  be  of  use  to  some  who 
are  in  doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  camel's-hair 
brush  to  hear  that  I  have  used  it  for  setting  my 
Peaches  for  over  ten  years  with  the  most  perfect 
success ;  fruit  has  set  in  such  abundance  during 
all  these  years,  that  the  thinning,  after  the  ston- 
ing process  has  been  completed,  has  cost  me  no 
small  labour.  I  may  mention  that  this  year  close 
upon  a  thousand  trees  have  been  gone  over  with 
the  brush  with  success,  and  that  the  early  fruit 
was  ripe  in  March.  This  will  prove  that  the  brush 
is  at  least  as  good  as  the  syringe  for  setting 
Peaches.— G.  A,  Passingham,  Milton,  Cambs. 

Fruit  prospscts  In  Somerset  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  situation.  In  low-lying  ground  the 
frosts  of  April  22  and  2.3  were  severe  enough  to 
injure  the  Plum  and  Pear  crop,  as  well  as  that  of 
bush  fruit,  while  in  more  elevated  situations,  such 
as  that  from  which  I  write,  little  harm  was  done, 
owing  to  the  blossoms  not  being  so  forward.  There 
is  a  good  crop  of  Apricots  generally,  and  I  am  in 
hopes  that  Plums  will  ultimately  prove  to  be  a 
better  yield  than  is  now  expected.  No  doubt 
early  Pears  are  sadly  thinned,  but  I  do  not  despair 
of  getting  a  fair  crop  from  such  trees  as  promised 
well,  but  with  very  few  exceptions  Pear  blossom 
was  very  thin  in  Somerset,  especially  on  such  sorts 
as  Winter  Nelis,  Josephine  de  Malines,  and  Beurrt- 
Ranee.  With  us  all  bush  fruits  are  a  medium 
crop.  Strawberries  promise  well,  and  are  making 
ample  foliage— a  good  sign.  Morello  Cherries  on 
south  walls  are  well  set,  and  on  north  aspects  the 
blossoms  are  abundant  and  strong.  Pyramid  and 
bush  forms  of  Apple  trees  are  promising  well 
irrespective  of  sorts.  Apple  orchards  are  also  in 
a  very  promising  condition  ;  the  quantity  of  blos- 
som is  larger  than  was  expected,  seeing  how 
heavily  the  trees  were  loaded  with  fruit  last  year. 
It  we  go  through  this  month  without  frost  and 
high  winds,  I  think  we  may  safely  reckon  on  a 
fairly  good  crop  of  fruit.— j.  C.  C. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 

Pruning  young  Vines.— "J.  C.  C."  (p.  SS7)  had 
better  give  us  the  "  something  more  he  lias  to  say  uii  this 
subject  "  now,  in  case  anything  I  might  ad"l  might  preju- 
dice his  views  to  some  extent ;  his  facts  cannot  be  slfected 
by  anything  1  can  say;  therefore  let  ua  have  them.— 
J.  S.  W. 

Vine  leaves  (J.  H.).— We  are  sorry  to  say  we  cannot 
explain  the  cause  of  the  top  spurs  of  your  Vines  perishing 
in  the  way  described.  We  have  seer,  similar  effects  from 
the  attacks  of  the  mite  termed  Phytoptus  vitis,  a  pest 
which  was  extremely  common  last  year,  but  whether  it  is 
on  your  Vines  or  not  we  cannot  say ;  if  it  is,  you  will  see 
(later  in  the  season)  little  brown  wooUy  patches  underneath 
the  leaves.- W.  C.  S. 

Comparative  earliness  of  Vines  —In  one  of  my 
vineiies  are  planted  three  varieties  of  Vines,  all  of  which 
are  treated  alike.  One  is  Black  Hamburgh  ;  this  has  berries 
as  large  as  small  Peas  ;  a  second  is  Golden  (^ueen,  which  is 
just  setting  its  fruit ;  the  other  is  Alicante,  which  has  just 
begun  to  open  its  first  flowers.  There  is  nothing  very 
striking  in  this,  but  the  behaviour  of  the  three  different 
sorts  under  precisely  the  same  treatment  is  singular.- 
J.  C.  C. 


Pine  culture.— Being  interested  in  the  eco- 
nomical culture  of  Pines,  I  have  read  with  much 
interest  the  remarks  lately  printed  in  The  Gar- 
den on  this  subject,  especially  those  written  by 
Mr.  Murray,  who  evidently  is  in  a  position  to 
speak  with  confidence  on  this  subject,  seeing  that 
he  was  so  many  years  at  Frogmore,  where  Pines 
are  probably  more  extensively  grown  than  in  any 
other  establishment  in  the  country.  My  main 
reason  for  writing  now  is  to  ask  Mr.  Murray  to 
give  US  more  detailed  information  on  the  subject, 
viz ,  the  pitch  of  roof  which  his  pits  had ;  whether 
span-roofed  pits,  in  sheltered  positions,  would  not 
answer  as  well  as  lean-to's  ;  also  whether  the  walls 
of  his  pit  were  built  hollow  ;  and  particularly  if  he 
found  Queen  Pines  to  answer  as  well  planted  out 
as  smooth  Cayennes.  I  am  desirous  to  know  this, 
as  I  think  all  Pine  growers  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  Queen  variety  of  Pine  has  two  strongly 
marked  characteristics,  viz.,  that  it  is,  when  well 
grown,  the  best  flavoured  Pine  out ;  and,  secondly, 
it  is  impossible  to  get  it  to  swell  in  the  winter 
months,  which  latter  point  would,  in  my  opinion, 
tend  to  prevent  it  being  grown  successfully  planted 
out.  The  plants  would  not  then  be  so  much 
under  control  as  when  in  pots,  and  might  throw  up 
their  fruit  at  an  unfavourable  time,  and  so  damage 
the  crop.  I  have  not  had  anything  like  the  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  Murray,  but  I  can  substantiate  his 
statement  that  Pines  can  be  grown  successfully 
with  the  pots  plunged  in  leaves  alone  for  bottom 
heat.  The  difiiculty,  however,  as  Mr.  Groom  fays, 
with  many  is  to  get  leaves.  Personally,  I  am  not 
in  this  position,  hence  my  desire  for  the  informa- 
tion I  ask. — H.  J.  C. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  FOR  FORCING. 
FOECING  is  an  expensive  business  at  all  times,  and 
in  these  days,  when  so  many  things  can  be  bought 
in  the  market  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  they 
can  be  produced  at  home,  it  behoves  all  who  are 
interested  to  study  their  wants  in  that  respect,  and 
grow  those  fruits,  &c  ,  which  are  most  useful  and 
acceptable  as  well  as  least  expensive  to  grow.  In 
the  front  rank  of  these  I  place  the  Strawberry, 
and  I  place  it  before  even  the  Grape,  because  it 
can  be  grown  by  a  greater  number  of  people  more 
cheaply  and  easily  and  under  a  greater  variety  of 
circumstance.''.  I  am  afraid  some  fancy  orchard 
houses  would  have  a  poor  account  to  show  if  it 
was  not  for  the  Strawberries  produced  in  them 
between  April  and  July.  Given  a  stock  of  out- 
door Strawberry  plants  which  exist  in  every  gar- 
den, the  culture  of  forced  plants  may  be  said  to 
cost  nothing  hardly  but  the  labour,  and  as  they  can 
be  grown  in  conjunction  with  many  other  plants 
in  Peach  houses,  vineries,  greenhouses,  orchard 
houses,  or  pits,  there  are  few  possessors  of  glass- 
houses who  may  not  have  them.  The  season  of 
forced  Strawberries  extends  from  the  m;ddle  of 
March  till  the  end  of  June,  when  outdoor  crops 
come  in — a  period  of  nearly  four  months,  and 
1000  or  2000  plants  will  afford  a  good  dish  every 
day  during  that  period  of  good  and  delicious  fruit. 
Our  experience  is  that  when  forced  Strawberries 
are  in  season  and  plentiful,  little  or  nothing  else 
is  eaten  at  dessert ;  hence  Strawberries  take  the 
place  of  early  Grapes,  Pines,  and  other  things  to 
some  extent,  to  all  of  which  they  are  preferred- 
Then  no  difficulty  is  ever  found  about  procuring 
plants,  as  any  quantity  of  stock  desired  can  be 
raised  between  the  beginning  of  July  and  the 
end  of  August,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  to  lift 
and  pot  the  young  runners  in  fairly  good  soil, 
and  set  them  out  of  doors  in  some  open  situation 
to  complete  their  growth  ;  after  which  the  plants 
may  be  stored  in  any  cold  shed,  pit,  or  house,  and 
forced  as  wanted.  I  feel  sure  that  for  many  years 
back  our  Strawberry  crops  here  and  those  of  others 
which  I  know  have  yielded  a  00  per  cent,  return 
on  all  outlay  connected  with  them  without  a 
failure  in  any  year  when  the  varieties  have  been 
well  chosen. 

The  Melon.— This  is  another  good  fruit  to 
force,  because  good  Melons  cannot  be  bought,  and 
they  are  so  highly  prized  for  dessert,  being  eaten 
wherever  plentiful  at  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner 


like  Strawberries,  which  cannot  be  said  of  Pine- 
apples. It  does  not  pay  to  attempt  Melon  culture 
too  early.  The  season  is  from  May  till  October, 
and  during  that  time  Melons  can  be  grown  cheap- 
est and  to  greatest  perfection,  and  no  great 
extent  of  glass  is  required  to  provide  a  Melon  or 
two  every  day  during  that  period,  for  a  1-lb.,  2-lb , 
or  3-lb.  fruit  goes  a  long  way.  Most  gardeners,  I 
believe,  find  that  they  cannot  produce  too  many 
Melons,  as  when  they  are  more  plentiful  than  can 
be  used  at  home  they  proved  acceptable  presents 
to  friends.  The  Melon  can  also  be  grown  by 
anybody  possessing  a  frame,  but  we  recommend 
the  hot-water  system  of  heating  Melon  structures 
as  being  the  cheapest  and  best  in  the  end. 

Plums. — Really  good  dessert  Plums  cannot  be 
bought  any  more  than  Melons,  as  only  the  coarse 
prolific  market  kinds,  such  as  the  Victoria  and 
others,  are  grown  for  market,  and  these  convey  not 
the  least  idea  of  what  a  good  dessert  Plum  is  like, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  dehcious  fruits  grown. 
The  Plum  grows  and  fruits  under  glass  with  a 
freedom  un-urpassed  by  any  other  fruit.  It  should 
not  be  forced  early,  and  the  main  point  of  culture 
is  to  keep  the  trees  cool  enough  when  in  flower,  and 
till  past  that  date.  Fruit  may  easily  be  had  from 
July  till  November.  Orchard-house  Plum  trees 
surpass  all  others  for  cropping,  and  the  quantity 
of  fruit  frequently  produced  under  glass  excel 
anything  in  the  way  of  crops  we  have  ever  seen. 
There  are  only  a  few  sorts  worth  growing  under 
glass,  viz ,  Green  Gage,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Keine 
Claude  de  Bavay,  Kirke's  Plum,  and  Jefferson's. 
Many  people  prefer  Plums  to  Peaches ;  children 
almost  invariably  do,  and  they  are  certainly  more 
easily  grown.  By  far  the  best  method  of  culture 
under  glass  is  to  plant  bush  trees  out  on  the 
border,  and  root  prune  the  over-vigorous  trees 
periodically.  In  this  way  crops  need  hardly  ever 
fail.  A  gentleman  near  here  who  does  them  in 
this  manner  produces  extraordinary  crops  ;  he  is 
only  an  amateur,  looking  after  the  general  man- 
agement of  his  own  garden  with  the  aid  of  one 
man.  The  next  best  plan  is  to  train  the  trees  to  a 
trellis  under  the  roof  like  Peaches,  taking  care  tolet 
the  branches  extend  freely,  and  prune  little,  as  the 
Plum  is  most  impatient  of  the  knife  when  in  good 
health.  Bush  and  standard  trees  are  most  easily 
managed. 

Chebeibs. — These  come  to  great  perfection 
under  glass  in  April,  May,  and  June,  and  all  they 
need  is  protection  from  frost  against  a  wall,  but 
the  Cherry  is  more  precarious  than  the  Plum. 

Grapes — It  is  not  usual  to  put  Grapes  at  the 
end  of  the  list,  but  I  am  dubious  about  recom- 
mending them  for  everybody  as  among  "  the  best " 
to  include  in  a  select  list  for  easy  culture  under 
glass.  Certainly  the  Grape  is  easily  grown  when 
you  know  the  way,  but  among  amateurs  and  those 
with  small  gardens  I  find  that  their  Grapes  are  as 
a  rule  inferior  in  quality  to  the  common  shop 
Grapes  which  I  would  rather  buy  at  4d.  per  lb.  than 
grow  under  such  circumstances.  The  most  suc- 
cessful seasons  for  amateurs  and  others  who  only 
attempt  to  have  one  crop  in  the  year  is  midsum- 
mer and  autumn,  as  at  these  seasons  Grapes  can 
be  had  with  most  ease  and  with  the  least  effort 
to  the  Vine,  the  Vines  being  started  from  March 
till  the  end  of  April. 

Vegetables.— Of  all  forced  vegetables  per- 
haps there  are  none  in  such  demand  as  Kidney 
Beans.  Forced  pods  are  more  tender  and  nice 
than  thosS  grown  outdoors,  and  the  plants  bear 
enormous  and  unfailing  crops  at  any  temperature 
between  60°  and  90°,  not  being  particular  to 
10°  or  20°  either  way.  They  do  best  in 
pots,  not  growing  too  luxuriantly,  and  bearing 
much  more  freely  than  when  planted  out.  Batches 
should  be  sown  every  six  weeks  or  two  months  to 
afford  a  daily  supply,  which  may  be  had  from  the 
time  crops  cease  outdoors  in  autumn  till  they  come 
in  again  the  following  summer.  At  this  season 
Kidney  Beans  are  one  of  the  most  acceptable 
dishes  that  enter  the  kitchen  unlets  it  be  new 
Potatoes,  which,  however,  do  not  pay  for  forcing 
now-a-days. 

Tomatoes  are  another  worthy  crop  in  any  garden , 
being  in  demand  for  various  kindsof  dishes,  sauces. 
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Btews,  preserving,  pickliDg,  or  using  raw,  some  of 
the  best-flavoured  sorts  being  occasionally  served 
up  for  dessert.  Plants  sown  in  January  grown  on 
in  a  good  heat  in  large  pots  fruit  in  April  and 
May,  and  continue  to  bear  most  freely  till  Novem- 
ber— at  least  if  the  necessary  temperature  is 
afforded  them,  which  may  vary  from  65°  to  100" 
max.  The  Tomato  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome 
vegetables  grown  or  known,  and  we  believe  no 
one  ha!  yet  produced  more  than  they  could  easily 
dispose  of  at  remunerative  prices.  J.  S.  W. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 


GAMOLEPIS  TAGETES. 

This  little  composite,  also  known  as  G.  annua,  is 
an  annual  now  rarely  met  with  in  gardens,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  the  old  school,  where  it 
still  finds  a  place.  It  associates  well  with  Spheno- 
gyne  speciosa,  Leptosyne  maritima,  and  many 
other  annual  composites.  Unlike  many  of  our  Cape 


Gamolepis  Tagttes. 


annuals,  the  seed  may  be  sown  out  of  doors  where 
the  plants  are  intended  to  grow  as  early  as  April, 
and  no  attention  is  needed  until  the  thinning-out 
season.  It  has  also  this  advantage  over  some  plants, 
viz  ,  that  it  will  grow  and  flower  in  dry  and  very 
sunny  spots  where  there  is  often  a  deficiency  of 
vegetation,  more  especially  in  extremely  dry  sum- 
mers. It  is  of  slender  growth,  seldom  attaining  a 
foot  in  height,  much  branched,  and  produces  small 
corymbs  of  bright  yellow  or  orange  flowers  nearly 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  leaves,  which  are  much 
divided,  have  from  five  to  seven  linear  lobes,  some- 
times pinnatifid,  sometimes  quite  entire.  The 
flowers  are  all  borne  on  nearly  the  same  level,  and 
form  compact  masses.  When  used  as  an  edging, 
its  effect  is  simply  charming,  being  one  continuous 
blaze  of  yellow  or  orange  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  It  is  also  useful  for  the  better  kinds  of 
carpet  bedding.  D.  K. 


SINGLE  DAFFODILS  DOUBLING. 

The  season  for  Daffodils  being  nearly  over,  other 
subjects  will  occupy  attention,  and  Daffodown- 
dillies  will  be  allowed  to  rest  for  a  time.  Be- 
fore correspondence  on  the  subject  ceases,  could 
some  practical  turn  not  be  given  to  elucidate  some 
of  the  topics  which  have  been  engaging  the  serious 
attention  of  a  portion  of  your  correspondents  ? 
I  am  an  unbeliever  in  the  transformation  of 
the  elegant  single  Pseudo-narcissus  of  our 
meadows  to  the  big  double  Daffodil  of  Italy. 
That  the  Pseudo-narcissus  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  culture  or  soil  should  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  years  double  its  height,  double 
its  size,  and  change  its  colour  does  not  at  all 
agree  with  my  way  of  thinking,  but,  seeing 
there  are  a  host  of  witnesses  ready  to  back  with 
proof  all  that  has  been  advanced,  why  not  empanel 
a  jury  to  sit  a*  South  Kensington  at  each  of  the 


fortnightly  meetings  in  March  and  April,  188.5,  to 
receive  proof  and,  as  far  as  possible,  settle  this 
vexed  question.  The  same  jury  could  receive 
proof  of  there  being  such  a  thing  as  a  white 
Pseudo-narcissusof  British  origin  and  the  doubling 
of  N.  incomparabilis.  So  far  as  my  researches 
and  observations  have  extended,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  Butter  and  Eggs  Narcissus  going  single, 
and  I  have  heard  of  Eggs  and  Bacon  Narcissus  some- 
times throwing  a  single  flower,  and  for  the  first 
time  I  thisseasonfoundasingleCodlins  and  Cream, 
but  I  have  never  seen  any  Narcissus  change  from 
single  to  double,  and  therefore  doubt  the  state- 
ments put  forth  ;  at  the  same  time  I  can  under- 
stand how  casual  observers  fall  into  this  error. 
Amongst  these  double  forms  of  incomparabilis 
they  find  flowers  in  all  stages  ;  some  like  Roses, 
others  with  a  full  cup  of  florets  and  the  divisions 
of  the  perianth  free  and  distinct,  as  in  the  single 
incomparabilis,  and  sometimes  the  cup  with  com- 
paratively few  florets.  I  have  very  grave  doubts 
of  there  being  a  white  British  Pseudo-narcissus  ; 
there  are  some  with  the  divisions  of  the  perianth 
as  white  as  those  of  Horsfieldi,  and  there  are  some 
almost  self-coloured  yellows,  but  none,  I  think, 
where  the  trumpet  passes  from  a  sulphur  colour 
to  white,  as  in  the  case  of  the  white  Spanish 
Daffodils.  I  know  but  one  variety  of  the  English 
Pseudo-narcissus  that  has  double  flowers,  and  that 
is  the  one  with  the  pale-coloured  divisions  of  the 
perianth.  I  see  no  reason,  however,  in  supposing 
the  other  shades  of  colour  should  not  be  repre- 
sented by  double  forms.  I  name  this  that  those 
who  have  the  doubling  process  going  on  in  their 
gardens  should  be  in  a  position  to  state  the  colour 
of  the  single  form  that  goes  double,  that  is, 
whether  the  divisions  of  the  perianth  were  white, 
sulphur,  or  yellow.  I  see  also  that  it  has  been 
stated  that  the  single  poeticus  goes  double  in  some 
gardens,  but  I  should  like  to  see  the  proof,  as  I  am 
not  quite  sure  we  have  in  cultivation  the  single  of 
the  double  poeticus.  Certainly  it  is  not  from  the 
large  single  one  at  present  in  flower  the  double 
form  originated.  Will  some  of  your  correspondents 
give  a  little  attention  to  this  matter  ?  I  am  this 
season  trying  to  match  single  and  double  poeticus, 
and  if  I  arrive  at  any  conclusion,  shall  make  it 
known.  It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to 
know  that  the  single  of  Codlins  and  Cream  Narcis- 
sus is  N.  incomparabilis  semi-partitus  — P.  Barb. 

lean  confirm  Jlr.  Wolley  Dod's  statementas 

to  the  change  to  double  flowers  in  Narcissus  Pseudo- 
narcissus  This  plant  grows  naturally  in  the  Cartmel 
district  of  North  Lancashire;  bulbs  brought  from 
thence  and  planted  in  the  old  garden  of  the  Rec- 
tory, Bolton-by-Bowland,  become  double  in  two 
or  three  years ;  similar  bulbs  planted  in  turf  in 
the  natural  loamy  soil  here,  only  one  mile  distant, 
do  not  change  in  this  way,  but  remain  single.  I 
notice,  however,  that  the  flowers  are  very  variable 
this  year.  For  instance,  I  have  had  several 
flowers  with  the  trumpet  quite  square  at  the  edge, 
as  if  cut  off,  neither  frilled  nor  crenated  in  the 
least.  This  has  not  occurred  before,  but  the  season 
has  been  a  remarkably  fine  one  for  Narcissi. — R. 
Milne-Redhead,  Eolden  Clovgh,  Bolton-hy- 
Bomland,  Clitlieroe. 


Hardiness  of  Lily  ehoote.— I  am  sur- 
prised to  see  how  well  Japan  Lilies  some  inches 
above  ground  have  withstood  the  recent  severe 
frosts.  Here  15°  were  registered  one  morning,  and 
jet  the  young  Lily  shoots  were  not  in  the  least 
injured.  This  is  all  the  more  curious,  as  they  are  in 
an  open  bed,  and  Forget-me-nots  and  Fuchsias  and 
even  such  hardy  things  as  Clematises  and  Clarkias 
were  much  injured.  The  ground  was  perfectly  dry 
at  the  time,  which  of  course  helped  them,  but  the 
fact  still  remains  that  they  entirely  escaped,whilst 
other  things  reputedly  much  hardier  were  severely 
touched ;  indeed,  I  never  remember  seeing  Myo- 
sotis  dissitiflora  so  completely  spoiled ;  nota  bloom 
nor  bud  remains,  and  the  young  shoots  are  black- 
ened. The  moral  of  this  is  that  Japan  Lilies  are 
much  hardier  than  has  been  supposed,  another 
point  in  favour  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  garden 
flowers. — J.  C.  B. 


BOOKS. 

PAXTON'S  FLOWER  GARDEN.* 
This  is  a  re-issue  of  a  work  published  some  30 
years  ago,  slightly  altered  from  the  original,  and 
with  notes  on  new  plants  added  by  Mr.  T.  Baines. 
Both  in  horticulture  and  botany  much  in  the  way 
of  progress  and  reform  has  been  accomplished 
since  the  work  first  left  the  printer's  hands.  Un- 
altered, it  therefore  would  have  been  practically 
of  little  value  at  the  present  time.  In  selecting 
Mr.  Baines  as  editor,  the  publishers  have  acted 
wisely,  so  far  as  the  cultural  part  is  concerned , 
but  the  botanical  part  is  not  so  well  done. 
To  intersperse  the  original  text  with  notes  on 
new  plants,  and  to  add  plates  and  texts  with- 
out any  indication  of  what  belonged  to  the 
original  work,  and  what  are  editorial  addition.", 
is  at  least  misleading.  Our  acquaintance  with  the 
original  work,  and  our  knowledge  of  what  plants 
herein  mentioned  are  of  recent  introduction,  pre- 
vent us  from  falling  into  any  error  in  thi'» 
respect ;  but  everyone  cannot  be  thus  armed,  and 
were  it  not  that  Mr.  Baines  has  ignored  botanical 
matter  by  omitting  authorities  for  names  and 
sjnonomy,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  general 
reader  to  know  whether  it  is  Lindley  or  Baines 
who  is  speaking.  The  nomenclature  of  the 
original  text,  too,  should  have  been  corrected, 
so  as  to  make  it  in  keeping  with  that  of  the 
present  time.  It  would  not  have  been  difficult 
to  correct  such  names  as  Moutan  officinalis  by 
pointing  out  in  a  footnote  or  otherwise  that  the 
name  Moutan  has  been  dropped  for  Pieonia  ;  that 
Rhodothamnus  kamtschaticus  is  a  Rhododendron, 
and  not  a  Rhodothamnus ;  that  the  name  Two- 
rowed  Aponogete  had  been  replaced  by  the  much 
nrettier  one  of  Cape  Pondweed  for  Aponogeton 
distachyon,  and  so  on.  The  ugly  names,  the  re- 
sult of  an  attempt  to  anglicise  the  Latin  ones, 
could  never  become  popular,  and  would  have  been 
better  omitted  in  the  revised  work.  The  Carmine 
Tricbopil,  Dampier's  Clianth,  Magnificent  Mcdinill, 
and  Kamtschatka  Rhodotham  may  be  instanced  as 
the  results  of  this  sort  of  change.  Even  in  the 
vernacular  names  of  some  of  the  additions  to  the 
work  there  is  a  want  of  accuracy.  "  Porte's  variety 
of  the  Intermediate  Butterfly  Plant ''  is  both  long 
and  wrong,  the  Butterfly  Plant  being  Oncidium 
Papilio,the  Phalienopsis  being  known  as  the  Moth 
Orchid.  The  style  of  the  work  is  such  as  should 
recommend  it  for  the  drawing-room  table.  It  is 
well  printed  on  good  paper,  the  plates  are  rich 
and  picturesque,  and  the  woodcuts  generally  good 
and  accurate.  Some  of  the  new  plates  are  perhaps 
overdone  in  colour;  they  are  pretty,  but  unna- 
tural. "  Painting  the  Lily  "  does  not  improve  it 
in  the  eyes  of  a  true  lover  of  Nature. 


INJURIOUS  raSECTS.f 
This  pamphlet  of  eighty  pages,  and  an  appendix 
of  sixteen  devoted  to  the  Hop  aphis,  is  Miss 
Ormerod's  seventh  yearly  report  on  insects  in- 
jurious to  fleld  and  garden  crops,  and  contains 
much  useful  information  thereon.  The  most 
severe  attacks  of  the  past  season  of  1883  have 
chiefly  been  those  of  fly  maggots  and  grubs  of  va- 
rious sorts.  Daddy-longlegs  grubs  were  a  general 
trouble  ;  so  were  Cabbage  and  Turnip-root  mag- 
gots ;  and  likewise  the  maggots  of  the  Celery  and 
Parsnip  leaf  miner ;  and  in  some  places  those  of 
the  Mangold  leaf  miner.  More  information  is 
much  needed  as  to  the  means  of  prevention  and 
remedy  of  these  four  kinds  of  attacks,  and  also  as 
to  the  reasons  of  the  prevalence  of  the  last  two. 
Reports  have  been  sent  in  reg:arding  several  kinds 
of  attacks  to  fruit  crops,  which  are  important  in 
orchard-farming,  many  of  which  may  be  prevented 
or  forestalled  by  certain  measures,  such  as  having 
sheep  present  in  orchards,  or  skimming  the  sur- 
face soil  in  gardens,  which  will  get  rid  at  once  of 
the  fallen  infested  fruit,  or  the  infested  surface  soil. 


•  Cassell  &  Co.,  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  ludgate  HilL 
t  Report  of  observationB  of  injurious  insects  and  com- 
mon crop  pests  during  the  year  1683,  with  methods  of 
prevention  and  remedy.   By  Eleanor  A.  Ormerod.  S  mpkin, 
Marshall  &  Co.,  .Stationers'  Hall  Court. 
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before  the  grubs 'go  through  their  changes.  One  great 
point  of  the  observations  of  the  past  year  is  the 
notice  taken  of  the  presence  of  grubs  and  mag- 
gots of  various  kinds  that  infest  the  roots  of  crops 
being  also  found  in  manure  and  compost  heaps, 
and  thus  carted  on  to  the  fields.  This  is  one  of 
the  broad  subjects,  like  the  amount  of  bird-pre- 
sence, which  bears  on  all  practice,  and  which  we 
need  to  know  more  about.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
withholding  manure,  but  of  not  permitting  ne- 
glected or  weed-grown  heaps  to  become  head- 
quarters of  daddy-longlegs  grubs,  &c. 

Amongst  the  many  bad  crop  attacks  of  the  past 
season,  perhaps  that  of  the  daddy-longlegs  grubs 
was  the  most  widely  spread  and  the  most  lasting. 
Early  in  the  year  enquiry  began  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  grubs,  which  were  then  working  at  the  crop- 
roots,  and  these  continued  more  or  less  until  with 
autumn  a  vast  appearance  of  the  flies  gave  reason 
to  expect  another  attack  of  their  grubs  next  spring. 
The  attack  was  reported  from  many  places,  and 
from  as  far  north  as  Caithness,  in  Scotland,  down 
to  Brighton.     It  was  injurious  to  Grass  pastures, 
Oats,  and  Wheat ;  to   Beans,   Peas,  and  Turnips  ; 
likewise  to  Strawberries,  and  to  lawns  in  public 
gardens    or  squares   in    London    and    Brighton. 
More  than  one  kind  of  Tipula  was  at  work.    The 
smaller,  a  yellower  kind  known  as  the  spotted 
daddy-longlegs,  which  is  sometimes  considered  as 
still  more  injurious  than  the  common  kind,  was 
noticed  by  Mr.  Fitch ;  and  the  kinds  of  grubs  which 
were  destructive  in  London  may  very  probably  have 
included  those  of  the  Tipula  quadrifaria,  which  is 
stated  by  Curtis  to  be  abundant  in  London  gardens. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  the  flies  choose  damp 
spots,  and  shelter  in  Grass  or  Clover  for  laying, 
and  in  the  following  observations  attack  is  again 
noted  on  marsh  soU,  on  wet  land,  and  especially 
after  Clover.    The  attack  is  noticed  as  having 
been  least  injurious  where  the  land  was  well  culti- 
vated ;    and  where    severe   injury   was  going  on 
the  same  kind  of  application  of  fertilising  dress- 
ings, which  was  found  quite  successful  in  carrying 
Oats  through  a  bad  attack  in  1882,  has  proved 
again   successful.     For  special  treatment  in  bad 
attack  on  large  breadths  of  Cabbage  land  it  has 
been    found   that    hand-picking    answered    at   a 
paying  rate.    We  wish  also  especially  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  observation  of  daddy-longlegs  grubs 
being  found  in  fold-yard  manure.    The  first  of  the 
following   notes    refer    more    especially    to    the 
smaller  kind  of  daddy-longlegs :    At  the  end  of 
April   I   received   a  communication   from  Kings 
Heath,    near    Birmingham,    regarding    a    grub 
then    making    great    havoc    in    a    large    field 
of    spring    Wheat    after     Beans,    and     Beans 
after  Wheat.     This  grub,  on  examination,  proved 
to  be  of  one  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  daddy-long- 
legs,  probably  the   yellow-spotted  kind  (Tipula 
maculosa),  which  is,  if  possible,  even  more  de- 
structive than  the  common  and  somewhat  larger 
kind.     The  grub  was  reported  to  be  about  1  inch 
below  th«  surface,  and  the  heaviest  roll  used  not 
to  have  the  slightest  effect  upon  it.    A  little  later 
Mr.  E.  A.  Fitch  wrote  me  from  Maldon  as  follows  : 
"  You  ask  about  Tipula  larvaj  in  Essex.     They  are 
very  bad ;  almost  all  the  early  Peas  are  ploughed 
up,  and  much  of  the  Wheat  has  suffered  from 
'  black  grub,'  which  appears  to  be  the  generallooal 
name  for  these  pests.     The  pretty  kind,  with  a  lot 
of  yeliow  on  the  thorax,  is,  I  believe,  the  chief 
culprit.     I  had  eleven  acres  of  white  sickle  Peas, 
sown  in   November  (Nov.  20),  which  looked  re- 
markably well  until  the  March  severe  weather  set 
in ;  then  the  grub  attacked  them,  and  they  wasted 
terribly  every  day,  until  hardly  a  quarter  plant  was 
left.     Hoeing  did  not  mend  matters,  so  at  the  end 
of  March  I  again  drilled  the  same  Peas  without 
ploughing  the  oth  rs  up.    After  rolling  and  twice 
harrowing  these  came  up  a  full  plant,  but  were 
soon  attacked,  and  there  is  not  near  half  a  plant 
of  thetwocrops.  The  earlyones  are  podding  (a  few 
almost  fit  to  pick),  the  latter  are  not  in  bloom,  so 
altogether  the  field  looks  like  coming  to  very  little. 
The  only  two  good  early  pieces   about  here  sold 
last  week  at  £15  per  acre,  the  buyer  to  pick,  cart, 
and  do  everything  in  fact.     I  should   be  glad  if 
mine  would  come  to  £'15  per  acre,  and  this  on  the 
best  field  I  have,    The  only  remedy  I  can  suggest 


is  thorough  and  early  hoeing ;  nothing  else  will 
touch  the  grubs,  which  I  believe  work  down  deep 
in  the  manure  under  the  flag  of  the  furrow  during 
the  day."  About  May  10  I  received  information 
from  Mr.  A  Bannester,  Barling,  Chelmsford,  that 
daddy-longlegs  grubs  were  infesting  in  great  num- 
bers a  crop  of  white  Peas  on  a  fallow  well  tilled 
and  on  marsh  soil. 

Mr.  G.  Brown,  Watten  Mains,  Caithness,  men- 
tions that  farmers  have  suffered  in  all  their  crops 
from  insect  attack  during  the  past  season.  The 
chief  characteristics  of  the  attacks  were  the  myriads 
of  insects  in  the  grub  state  and  the  unequal 
nature  of  the  damage  done.  Some  localities 
suffered  most  severely,  whilst  others  escaped  with 
little  apparent  damage.  He  observes ;  "  Tipula 
oleracea  has  been  very  prevalent  on  clay  soils,  on 
corn  after  rough  lea.  My  attention  has  been  par- 
ticularly directed  to  a  field  upon  this  farm  ( Watten 
Mains)  which  is  very  varied  in  the  character  of  its 
soil,  being  clay,  peat,  and  loam  alternately.  On 
the  clay  knolls  this  grub  did  considerable  damage, 
which  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  way  ;  The 
ordinary  amount  of  cultivation  necessary  to  bring 
the  other  parts  of  the  field  into  good  tilth  was 
not  sufficient  to  break  down  the  clay  into  a  fine 
mould.  In  consequence  of  this  the  seed  was 
insufficiently  covered  up,  and,  the  seed  bed  being 
rough,  growth  was  much  retarded  ;  then  the  grub, 
attacking  the  weak  plants,  almost  destroyed  the 
crop.  Next  on  the  peat,  much  of  the  ground  was 
covered  by  rough  Grass,  which  cattle  and  sheep 
would  not  eat.  These  parts  offered  an  excellent 
place  for  the  deposit  of  eggs,  and  suffered  in  the 
spring  from  this  cause  ;  yet,  owing  to  the  vigorous 
growth  which  generally  occurs  on  such  soils,  the 
damage  done  has  been  trifling.  The  loamy  parts 
of  the  field  escaped  without  damage,  and  have 
proved  an  excellent  crop.  The  grub  of  this  insect 
(daddy-longlegs)  has  also  done  much  damage  to 
the  young  Turnip  plants,  and  Peas  also  suf- 
fered." From  Levenshulme  a  note  was  also  sent, 
with  specimens  accompanying,  of  the  daddy-long- 
legs grubs  eating  off  the  Broad  Bean  plants  just 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  so  that  the  plants 
fell  down  as  if  broken  off  accidentally. 

The  three  following  communications  note  bad 
attack  after  Clover  ley,  and  mention  is  also 
made  in  them  respectively  of  the  large  amount 
of  grubs  to  be  found  in  a  given  space ; 
that  the  rooks  were  not  found  to  help  in 
clearing  the  grubs ;  of  fertilising  dressings 
restoring  the  growth  of  the  crop ;  and  the  very 
important  matter  of  daddy-longlegs  grubs  being 
found  in  manure.  The  first  refers  to  specimens 
and  information,  with  which  I  was  favoured  by 
the  Hon.  Cecil  Parker,  from  the  Eaton  Estate 
Office,  Eccleston,  Cheshire.  Mr.  Parker  mentioned : 
'*  I  sent  grubs  which  were  destroying  a  field  of 
Beans  here ;  the  Beans  were  spring  sown  on  land 
once  ploughed  after  Clover  ley.  The  grub  attacks 
the  Bean  where  it  touches  the  ground,  gnawing 
all  round  the  plant,  which  is  from  2  inches  to 
3  inches  high.  Dozens  of  grubs  are  found  under  a 
sod.  I  may  say  that  no  rooks  have  been  noticed 
near  the  field."  Early  in  May  information  was 
asked  (with  specimens  accompanying)  by  Mr.  C. 
E.  Bruce  Foy  regarding  a  grub  which  was  stated 
by  the  enquirer  to  be  taking  his  spring  Wheat  at 
RloUington.  Banbury,  rapidly.  He  mentions  :  "In 
the  last  eight  days  a  field  that  was  green  all  over 
has  hardly  a  blade  of  Wheat  to  be  seen.  The  field 
was  Clover  last  year,  ploughed  up  for  winter  Wheat, 
but,  owing  to  the  wet  season,  could  not  get  in  be- 
fore spring.  The  few  grubs  I  send  [thirty-three, 
Ed.]  I  took  out  of  a  drill  row,  only  scratching  with 
ray  finger  the  length  of  2  feet,  so  you  may  imagine 
in  what  quantities  they  abound.  They  lie  in  the 
ground  at  the  depth  of  three-quarters  to  an  inch.  We 
have  a  large  rookery  near,  only  no  rooks  go  near  the 
field."  Mr.  David  Byrd,  Spurston  Hall,  Tarporley, 
Cheshire,  favours  me  with  the  following  note  rela- 
tive to  carrying  an  Oat  crop  over  an  attack  of 
daddy-longlegs  by  fertilising  applications  :  "  This 
year  we  have  a  field  of  Oats  of  20  acres  (after 
Clover)  sown  on  the  last  days  of  March.  The 
daddy-longlegs  grubs  attacked  the  crop  to  such  a 
degree  that  fully  half  the  crop  appeared  to  be 
taken  ;  the  loss  was  estimated  at  18  bushels  to  the 


acre  at  4s.  per  bushel — that  is,  a  total  of  £72.  On 
May  10  we  began  to  apply  the  manure  we  had  at 
hand — guano,  1^  cwt.  the  acre ;  kainite,  1  cwt. 
the  acre  ;  superphosphate,  1  cwt.  the  acre ;  salt, 
2  cwt.  the  acre — at  a  cost  of  £28  10s.,  and  labour 
£2  10s. ;  together,  £31.  The  harrows  followed 
the  manure  drill  twice,  and  a  heavy  Cambridge 
roll  two  or  three  times  over  the  whole  field.  The 
crop  is  now  cut,  and  all  traces  of  the  drill  rows 
are  lost  in  the  stubble.  The  roots  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  planted,  and  many  new 
shoots  forced  by  the  manure  are  plainly  to 
be  seen.  These  give  a  good  head  of  Corn, 
only  not  so  ripe  by  ten  or  twelve  days. 
The  crop  is  estimated  to  be  from  forty  to  forty- 
five  bushels  to  the  acre,  so  that  we  have  the 
crop  restored  minus  the  cost  of  manures."  The 
following  note  from  Mr.  Byrd  as  to  the  presence 
of  daddy-longlegs  grubs  in  the  crop  from  having 
been  brought  out  in  the  manure  is  a  confirmation 
from  a  direct  eye-witness  of  what  is  probably 
often  the  case.  He  mentions  :  "The  Mangolds 
were  attacked  by  the  grub  in  the  leaf,  and,  having 
sown  Turnips  with  them,  we  took  out  the  Man- 
golds, and  have  a  very  promising  crop  of  Turnips, 
although  the  daddy-longlegs  grub  was  there  in 
numbers,  carried  into  the  field  with  the  foldyard 
manure  and  spread  in  the  ridges."  Information 
was  also  sent  in  of  Barley  in  Cornwall  being  de- 
stroyed by  daddy-longlegs  grubs  ;  and  notes  com- 
municated by  Ur.  C.  Whitehead  of  attack  (which 
in  this  case  was  identifled  as  that  of  the  Tipula 
oleracea)  occurring  in  Strawberry  beds  near  Maid- 
stone. Likewise  enquiries  were  received  from 
north,  south,  and  west  of  London,  and  also  from 
Brighton,  regarding  attack  of  Tipula  larvse  (daddy- 
longlegs grubs)  to  Grass  in  public  gardens,  squares, 
or  park  lands,  the  above  notes,  taken  altogether, 
showing  the  widespread  prevalence  of  attack. 

The  following  notes  refer  mainly  to  the  great 
appearance  of  the  flies  which  took  place  in 
the  autumn,  with  some  observations  as  to 
hacdpicking.  Mr.  John  Wilmot,  of  Derwent 
Lodge,  Hounslow,  notes :  "  We  have  had  an 
enormous  number  of  the  crane  fly  grubs  this 
autumn  on  our  Cabbage  seed  beds.  The  plan  we 
adopt  is  to  send  women  with  short  sticks,  and  a 
small  can  to  put  them  into,  and  go  carefully 
along  each  row,  and  wherever  a  plant  is  eaten 
off  there  the  grub  is  sure  to  be  found.  We'have 
caught  thousands  of  them  this  season  in  that  way, 
and  thus  saved  seven  acres  of  Cabbage  plants 
worth  at  least  £40  per  acre."  Mr.  Edward  Ling- 
wood,  writing  from  Thwaite,  Stoneham,  Suffolk, 
mentions  :  "  My  greatest  enemy,  as  regards 
green  crops,  is  a  brown  grub,  which  I  am  in- 
formed develops  to  the  daddy-longlegs.  This  works 
underground,  and  I  have  employed  women  to 
take  them  out  and  destroy  them."  Mr.  D.  Turvill, 
writing  from  West  Worldham,  Alton,  Hants,  on 
August  22,  mentions  the  unusual  amount  of  daddy- 
longlegs iu  the  district  as  a  symptom  of  coming 
trouble.  He  notes:  "My  Clovers  are  literally 
alive  with  them.  I  presume  they  are  laying  their 
progeny  in  our  Clover  to  feed  upon  our  young 
Wheats  when  they  are  sown  upon  it  by-and-by. 
I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  much  thin 
Wheat  later  on."  Mr.  T.  Hart  likewise  men- 
tioned, from  Park  Farm,  Kingsnorth,  Kent,  re- 
garding daddy-longlegs,  "  that  the  Corn  crops 
escaped  the  depredations  of  this  pest,  but  the 
pastures  suffered  considerably.  Some  meadows 
were  literally  strewn  with  dead  tufts,  which  the 
sheep  had  pulled  up  in  feeding,  and  about  the  be- 
ginning of  September  the  Tipula  flies  swarmed, 
rising  at  every  step  when  disturbed  in  the  pasture.  * 
In  my  own  observations  of  the  habits  of  these 
flies,  I  found  all  that  has  been  said  of  their  fre- 
quenting damp  localities  and  long  rough  herbage 
confirmed,  even  to  the  point  that  where  there  were 
a  few  feet  or  yards  of  long  neglected  Grass  in 
otherwise  sunny  pasture,  these  parts  were  espe- 
cially infested  by  pairing  Tipulas.  With  regard 
to  the  exact  spots  for  egg-laying,  it  appeared  to 
me  these  were  chosen  with  more  care  as  to  locality 
than  is  usually  supposed,  and  I  watched  the  fe- 
male selecting  a  little  morsel  of  dead  leaves  in  a 
damp  path,  or  a  similar  collection  amongst  Grass 
to  lay  under.    From  this  it  occurs  that  the  pro- 
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cesB  of  bush-harrowing  grass  land,  which  is  known 
to  be  serviceable  as  a  prevention  for  wireworm 
attack,  would  be  even  more  useful  here.  The  dead 
leaves  amongst  the  Grass  and  decaying  matter 
generally  would  thus  be  thoroughly  disturbed,  and 
much  that  was  stirred  up  to  sunshine  and  air 
would  be  too  dry  for  egg-laying  on,  and  likewise, 
from  what  happens  in  other  cases,  we  might  ex- 
pect many  of  the  eggs  which  had  been  laid  amongst 
these  rotting  matters  would  be  destroyed  by  being 
dried  up  when  exposed.  I  also  tried  very  light 
sprinklings  of  gas-lime,  about  a  month  from  the 
works,  on  a  garden  lawn  which  was  infested  by 
the  flies,  and  found  it  acted  partially,  but  not 
witirely,  in  keeping  them  off.  Likewise,  though 
the  application  destroyed  some  of  the  Grass  blades 
for  a  while,  it  was  followed  by  good  growth  and 
by  extremely  good  growth  of  Clover,  whilst  the 
Moss  was  also  generally  destroyed ;  this  in  itself 
removed  much  damp  shelter  for  eggs.  Further, 
as  the  males  and  females  are  remarkably  different 
in  shape,  it  was  noticed  that  only  a  small  or 
moderate  proportion  of  the  flies  were  female, 
which  may  give  hope  for  less  injury  than  might 
be  expected  from  the  vast  number  of  flies  that 
have  appeared.  Good  figures  are  given  of  most 
of  the  insects  to  which  attention  is  directed. 


Kitchen   Garden. 


VEGETABLES  TO  BE  SOWN  IN  MAY. 

Peas. — Where  a  continuous  supply  of  Peas  is 
required  through  August  and  September  a  sowing 
should  be  made  early  in  May  and  another  towards 
the  end  of  the  month.  For  large  gardens  tall 
sorts  are  the  most  profitable  to  grow,  and  for  the 
first  sowing  this  month  none  beats  Bruce  Findlay, 
a  comparatively  new  kind.  It  is  a  large  wrinkled 
Pea,  growing  about  6  feet  high,  excellent  in  flavour 
and  continuous  in  bearing  for  seven  or  eight 
weeks  at  a  time.  As  it  has  a  vigorous  branching 
habit  the  seeds  should  be  planted  2  inches  apart. 
Another  excellent  tall  variety  for  sowing  later  is 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  an  old  and  valuable  sort,  possess- 
ing many  good  qualities.  The  best  dwarf  kinds 
are  Veitch's  Perfection  and  Marvel,  the  last 
named  a  grand  Pea  of  the  finest  quality.  The 
rows  of  all  dwarf  Peas  should  be  i  feet  apart. 

ScoKzoNEKA  AND  SALSIFY. — These  are  tap- 
rooted  vegetables  and  require  rich,  deep  land  in 
order  to  grow  them  well.  They  should  not  be 
sown  until  the  middle  of  this  month,  or  the  plants 
are  liable  to  run  to  seed,  which  spoils  the  roots. 
Sow  them  in  drills  18  inches  apart,  and  as  soon  as 
the  plants  are  well  out  of  the  ground  they  should 
be  thinned  out  to  0  inches  asunder  in  the  row.  If 
the  roots  are  taken  up  at  the  same  time  as  Carrots 
are  lifted  and  stored  in  the  same  way  they  will  be 
found  useful  during  the  winter  months. 

Beans.— Two  sowings  of  dwarf  French  Beans 
should  be  made  this  month,  one  about  the  begin- 
ning and  the  othet  at  the  end  of  the  third  week 
Canadian  Wonder  is  a  very  productive  sort,  but 
probably  a  little  too  coarse  for  refined  taste.  Wil- 
lia  ms'  Prolific  is  an  excellent  variety ;  it  is  a  heavy 
cropper  and  excellent  in  quality.  These  should  be 
sown  in  drills  3  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  should 
stand  Si  inches  asunder  in  the  rows.  A  late  crop 
of  Scarlet  Runners  should  always  be  provided,  as 
that  carries  the  supply  on  until  late  in  the  autumn. 
The  last  week  in  May  is  quite  soon  enough  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  first  week  in  the  month  is  a 
good  time  to  put  in  the  earliest  crop.  Where 
Broad  Beans  are  in  demand  a  sowing  should  be 
made  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  The  Ma- 
zagan  still  holds  its  own  where  the  Beans  are 
eaten  when  about  the  size  of  good  Marrow  Peas. 
If  a  large  sort  is  wanted,  the  Green  Windsor  is 
still  unsurpassed  for  table  use. 

Caxjliflower. — In  order  to  furnish  a  supply 
of  nice  heads  during  August,  a  bit  of  seed  of  the 
Stadtholder  should  be  sown  on  a  warm  border 
early  this  month,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
allow  birds  to  pull  up  the  young  plants,  or  to  let 
them  suffer  from  drought.  It  is  important  that 
they  should  stand  rather  thinly  in  the  seed  bed 


to  enable  them  to  gain  strength  as  they  grow. 
When  large  enough  to  handle  they  should  be 
planted  in  a  rich  piece  of  ground  and  have  water 
given  them  until  they  have  got  established.  This 
variety  is  the  best  for  summer  use,  as  it  forms 
heads  quickly,  and  the  flower  is  well  enveloped  in 
leaves,  which  renders  it  excellent  in  colour  and 
flavour.  If  seed  of  the  Walcheren  is  sown  at  the 
same  time  and  treated  in  the  same  way  the  pro- 
duce will  come  into  use  a  month  later  and  keep  up 
the  supply  for  a  length  of  time.  For  autumn  use 
there  is  no  more  trustworthy  variety  than  the 
Walcheren  ;  for  this  purpose  the  seed  should  be 
sown  at  quite  the  end  of  this  month.  It  should  be 
sown  thinly  in  good  soil,  and  when  ground  becomes 
vacant  the  plants  should  be  put  out  as  fast  as 
they  get  large  enough  for  the  purpose. 

Caerots. — Where  young  Carrots  are  in  constant 
demand  a  sowing  of  the  Shorthorn  variety  should 
be  made  about  the  middle  of  this  month.  Any 
small  spot  on  a  warm  border  where  the  soil  is  fine 
and  rich  will  do,  a  large  space  not  being  required, 
as  they  quickly  become  too  large. 

CoLEWOKTS. — There  is  no  more  useful  member 
of  the  Brassica  family  for  winter  than  the  Rosette 
Colewort.  The  individual  plants  occupy  but  little 
space,  and  they  quickly  come  into  use,  frequently 
enabling  the  cultivator  to  secure  a  second  crop  off 
the  same  ground  where  nothing  else  of 
such  a  useful  character  would  do  so.  As 
the  plants  are  put  out  closer  together  than 
the  majority  of  Cabbages,  a  rather  large 
number  is  wanted  if  there  is  much  space  to  be 
filled.  To  make  sure  of  getting  sufficient  plants 
it  is  desirable  to  sow  a  rather  large  breadth  on 
some  rich,  freshly-dug  ground.  The  end  of  the 
month  will  be  early  enough  to  sow  the  seed,  and 
as  soon  as  the  plants  get  large  enough  they  should 
be  planted  out.  The  first  lot  should  be  planted 
lij  inches  apart  each  way.  They  will  have  more 
time  and  the  best  part  of  the  season  to  grow  in ; 
consequently  they  will  be  larger  than  those 
put  out  later,  and  for  which  the  distance  of  1 
foot  apart  every  way  will  suflice. 

Turnips  in  a  young  state  are  constantly  in 
demand,  and  in  order  to  keep  up  the  supply  it  is 
necessary  to  sow  at  frequent  intervals.  One  sow- 
ing made  in  the  beginning  and  another  at  the  end 
of  the  month  will  suffice  to  secure  young  and 
tender  bulbs,  the  space  to  be  sown  being,  of 
course,  regulated  by  the  demand. 

Spinach. — This  so  quickly  runs  to  seed  during 
summer,  that  repeated  sowings  are  necessary  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  supply.  The  Round-seeded 
variety  is  supposed  by  some  not  to  run  to  seed  so 
soon  as  the  Prickly,  but  I  find  in  practice  that 
there  is  not  much  difference.  Two  sowings  should 
be  made  during  the  month. 

Lettuces. — In  order  to  secure  tender  and  crisp 
Lettuces  during  summer  it  is  necessary  after  the 
1st  of  May  to  sow  where  the  plants  are  to  remain. 
Thoroughly  rich  ground  is  also  an  important  part 
of  the  management,  for  unless  the  plants  are  kept 
growing  regularly  they  run  to  seed  before  they 
get  to  a  useful  size.  There  are  plenty  of  good 
varieties  for  summer  use,  and  probably  a  good 
strain  of  the  Paris  White  Cos  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  of  them,  although  it  is  the  oldest.  Next  to  it 
I  prefer  the  Kingsholme,  a  capital  hardy  sort  that 
stands  a  long  time  before  it  "bolts."  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  drills  half  an  inch  deep  and  2 
feet  apart,  and  as  the  plants  get  large  enough 
they  should  be  thinned  out  until  they  stand  18 
inches  asunder,  for  it  is  impossible  to  get  large 
Lettuces  if  they  are  crowded  together;  two  sew- 
ings will  be  necessary  this  month,  allowing  three 
weeks  between  each. 


plants  come  up  in  thick  patches  we  pull  out  a  few 
of  them,  and  this  is  about  all  the  attention  they 
require  while  they  are  growing.  The  Queen  is,  I 
think,  the  best  variety  to  grow,  as  it  produces 
small  handsome  bulbs  as  firm  as  anyone  coold 
desire. 

Endive. — A  sowing  of  this  should  be  made  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  month  to  furnish  an  early 
supply,  but  only  a  limited  number  of  plants  need 
be  raised  this  month,  as  if  they  do  not  run  to 
seed  late  in  the  summer  they  will  not  keep  well 
until  winter.  Any  odd  comer  where  the  soil  is 
fairly  rich  will  produce  a  sufficient  number  of 
plants,  and  when  large  enough  they  should  be  pat 
out  18  inches  each  way.  There  is  no  better 
variety  either  for  autumn  or  winter  use  than  Digs- 
well  Prize. 

Chervil. — Where  this  is  much  in  demand  a 
pinch  of  seed  should  be  sown  once  this  month 
and  again  in  August ;  a  very  small  space  will 
suflice,  as  it  is  not  generally  used  in  large 
quantities. 

Chicory. — This  should  be  sown  this  month  in 
drills  18  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  should  be 
thinned  out  to  1  foot  asunder  in  the  drills.  Chicory 
is  especially  valuable  in  severe  winters  when 
other  salading  is  scarce.  J.  C.  C. 


Onions  for  pickling  should  not  be  sown  with 
the  main  crop,  or  they  will  be  likely  to  get  too 
large.  I  find  that  if  the  seed  is  sown  about  the 
beginning  of  May  I  get  more  suitable  sized  bulbs 
than  I  do  when  sown  earlier.  Onions  for  pickling 
should  not  be  grown  on  very  rich  soil.  We  select 
the  poorest  in  the  garden.  It  is  then  well  trodden 
to  make  it  firm  ;  the  seed  is  sown  broadcast  rather 
thickly  and  covered  with  fine  sifted  soil  in  order 
that  all  should  be  at  a  uniform  depth.    If  the 


NOTES  ON  CELERY  CULTURE. 

The  Celery  crop  is  one  of  great  importance  in 
most  gardens,  and  one  in  which  gardeners  gene- 
rally take  much  interest.  No  vegetable  entails  a 
greater  amount  of  labour  and  expense  than  Celery, 
and  when  well  grown  no  crop  reflects  greater 
credit  to  the  cultivator.  It  is  our  practice,  in 
common  with  that  of  many  other  growers,  to  com- 
plete as  much  of  the  laborious  work  of  preparing 
the  trenches,  pricking  out  the  plants,  and  finally 
transplanting  the  earliest  raised  as  possible  before 
the  wearying  and  time-absorbing  summer  bedding 
out  is  commenced.  In  our  case  the  peculiar  for- 
mation of  the  garden,  and  more  especially  the 
character  of  the  soil  in  the  different  quarters,  do 
not  admit  of  any  very  systematic  rotation  of 
crops,  and  as  we  have  no  time  to  devote  to  trench- 
ing the  ground,  the  Celery  trenches  are  formed 
wherever  deeper  cultivation  is  thought  necessary. 
The  trenches  are  cut  any  time  during  April  and 
May.  This  season  the  quarter  intended  for  Celery 
is  still  partly  occupied  with  Broccoli,  and  it  will 
be  near  the  end  of  May  before  the  whole  of  the 
trenches  are  cut.  Getting  them  dug  thus  early, 
besides  being  most  convenient,  also  greatly  bene- 
fits our  heavy  soil.  The  manure  and  soil  get 
thoroughly  warmed,  and  the  plants  occupy  it 
more  quickly  than  they  would  do  if  newly  dug, 
and  therefore  much  colder  than  where  they  were 
previously  located.  This  may  be  unimportant  in 
many  gardens  where  the  soil  is  light  and  warm, 
but  the  case  is  very  different  with  cold,  badly 
drained  soils.  This  early  digging  of  the  trenches 
does  not  necessarily  absorb  a  space  of  ground  for 
an  undue  length  of  time,  as  the  intervening  spaces 
can  be  and  are  usually  cropped  with  Lettuces, 
Kidney  Beans,  and  similarly  quick-growing  vege- 
tables, the  very  edges  of  the  trenches  being  fre- 
quently planted  with  early  Cabbages  by  the  market 
growers. 

The  best  form  of  trench. — I  have  tried 
trenches  wide  enough  to  hold  six  rows  of  plants, 
others  for  two  rows  and  single  rows.  If  I  was  in 
charge  of  a  small  garden  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  work  of  moulding  up,  preference  would  be 
given  to  the  wide  trenches,  as  being  the  most  space- 
economising,  more  easily  kept  watered,  and  more 
easily  protected  during  severe  weather.  They 
should  be  7  feet  wide  and  would  hold  six  plants 
arranged  in  lines '  1  foot  apart  across  the  trench. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  plants  to  be  in 
straight  lines  across  the  trench,  thus  admitting  of 
boards  being  placed  against  them  while  the  soil  is 
being  worked  in — a  more  explicit  description  of 
this  process  being  perhaps  better  deferred  till 
nearer  moulding-up  time.  I  do  not,  however,  re- 
commend wide  trenches  for  heavy  and  rather  wet 
soils,  as  in  such  cases  the  moulding-up  is  certain 
to  be  imperfectly  performed,  and  the  Celery  does 
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not  keep  so  well  when  surrounded  by  heavy 
masses  o£  saturated  soil.  Trenches  for  double 
rows  I  soon  found  unprofitable,  and  would  recom- 
mend others  either  to  make  them  wider,  so  as  to 
hold  at  least  three  rows  of  plants,  or  narrower  for 
one  row  only.  In  any  case  the  plants  should  not 
be  angled,  or  moulding-up  is  difficult  to  pro- 
perly perform,  and  not  a  little  depends  upon  this. 
Better  by  far  plant  more  thickly  in  single  rows, 
and  thereby  secure  produce  of  the  very  best  de- 
scription. Again,  supposing  double  rows  are  worked 
into  trenches  about  20  inches  wide,  the  plants 
usually  being  about  15  inches  apart  and  angled, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  gain  in  numbers  is  trilling, 
if  any  at  all,  when  it  is  seen  that  in  a  single 
row  the  plants  may  be  disposed  9  inches  asunder, 
the  trenches  also  being  closer  together.  Deep 
trenches  are  not  advisable  in  any  case.  If  we  devote 
a  comparatively  light  piece  of  ground  to  Celery 
culture,  the  trenches  are  cut  about  15  inches  wide, 
with  30-inch  intervals,  the  top  spit  of  the  trench 
being  thrown  out  and  levelled  on  each  side  and  a 
heavy  dressing  of  salted,  half  rotten,  short  ma- 
nure forked  into  the  bottom.  On  heavy,  cold  land 
the  trenches  are  disposed  42  inches  apart  and 
only  half  a  spit  of  soil  is  thrown  out.  The  manure 
being  freely  added,  but  not  deeply  buried,  en- 
ables us  to  plant  at  the  ordinary  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding soil,  and  the  extra  distance  is  allowed 
in  order  that  we  may  have  sufficient  soil  to  pro- 
perly mould  up.  To  plant  deeply  in  cold,  wet 
positions  invites  destruction  from  the  first  severe 
frost  experienced,  and  in  no  case  should  cold  and 
poor  subsoil  be  brought  to  the  surface  of  the 
trenches.  Better  by  far  shovel  out  the  loose  soil 
remaining  after  a  spit  or  less  has  been  thrown 
out,  re'uining  some  of  the  best  after  the  manure 
has  been  leve'led  over  the  bottom.  Always  use 
plenty  of  good  short  manure,  as  no  matter  how 
much  good  food  is  used  it  will  eventually  be  found 
that  the  Celery  has  left  but  little  unassimilated. 

Raising  and  tkansplanting.  —  To  have 
Celery  in  perfection,  the  plants  should  experience 
DO  severe  check  from  the  commencement  to  the 
completion  of  their  growth,  and  consequently  extra 
pains  have  to  be  taken  with  it.  We  usually  sow  a 
pinch  of  seed  each  of  a  good  white  and  a  red  va- 
riety during  February  in  heat,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  the  plants  resulting  being  pricked  out  in  a 
frame  on  a  slight  hotbed.  The  white  varieties 
are  apt  to  bolt  or  run  to  seed  quickly,  but  being 
the  quickest  to  blanch,  a  row  or  two  are  always 
grown,  and  by  the  time  these  are  used  the 
red  sort  is  fit  for  the  table.  To  succeed  these 
more  seed  of  a  good  red  sort,  such  as  Major 
Clarke's  Solid  Red  or  the  Leicester  Red,  is  sown 
on  a  hotbed.  When  well  into  rough  leaf,  the  seed- 
lings are  pricked  out  in  frames  stood  on  a  hard 
bottom  and  prepared  by  having  a  quantity  of 
rotten  manure  thrown  in,  which,  when  levelled  and 
trodden  down,  is  about  If  inches  in  depth,  over  this 
being  distributed  about  2  inches  of  sifted  light 
soil.  The  plants  are  pricked  out  about  6  inches 
apart  each  way,  but  not  angled,  are  watered  in, 
kept  close,  and  shaded  from  bright  sunshine  till 
well  established,  when  air  is  given  freely  and  the 
plants  are  gradually  hardened  off.  While  yet  dwarf 
and  clear  of  each  other,  an  old  edging  iron  or  sharp 
spade  is  run  through  the  lines  in  both  directions, 
and  the  plants  can  then,  or  a  few  days  later  on,  be 
transplanted,  each  with  a  square  of  manure 
crowded  withroots,  withoutany  severe  check  being 
experienced.  At  one  time,  when  we  had  fewer 
frames  and  a  warmer  soil  to  deal  with,  the  greater 
portion  of  our  plants  were  transplanted  direct 
from  the  seed  beds  to  the  trenches,  and  this  is 
much  the  simplest  and  best  plan  where  the 
trenches  can  be  dug  early  in  the  season,  but  not 
advisable  where  the  Celery  has  to  follow  early 
Peas  or  other  crops  not  cleared  off  early  in  the 
summer.  Here  it  is  only  practicable  with  the 
plants  resulting  from  the  April  sowing,  and  which 
is  usually  the  last  made.  The  seed  is  sown  on  a 
very  slight  hotbed  ;  the  seedlings  receive  plenty  of 
room  and  air,  and  are  carefully  lifted  and  dibbled 
into  the  trenches  when  about  6  inches  high. 
Showery  weather  is  preferred  for  this  work,  and 
the  plants  for  a  few  days  are  lightly  shaded  with 
branches  of  freshly  cut  Hazel  or  of  some  other  deci- 


duous trees,  which  afford  shade  as  long  as  the 
plants  require  it.  Some  of  oar  best  Celery  has 
been  obtained  in  this  manner.  We  also  prefer  to 
transplant  those  previously  pricked  out  during 
showery  weather,  and  in  any  case  see  that  they 
are  moistened  before  removal  and  subsequently 
kept  regularly  watered  overhead  with  an  occa- 
sional heavy  soaking,  varied  with  liquid  manure 
of  some  kind.  In  conclusion,  let  me  advise  the 
disuse  of  the  trowel  in  planting.  Instead  of 
cramping  the  roots  in  small  holes,  the  roots,  if 
much  separated  from  the  soil,  as  they  too  often 
are,  should  be  spread  out  in  a  drill  and  covered 
with  good  soil,  in  which  they  will  quickly  esta- 
blish themselves.  For  our  squares  of  manure  and 
roots  we  draw  a  wide  drill  through  the  centre  of 
the  trench,  this  being  levelled  firmly  about  the 
plants  according  as  they  aie  placed  in  position. 
W.  I.  M. 

UTILISING  POOR  STONY  LAND. 

In  this  part  of  the  south  coast  the  soil,  as  a  rule, 
is  light  and  sandy,  and  some  extensive  tracts 
close  to  the  shore  are  allowed  to  be  completely 
barren,  or  rather  under  Furze,  now  brilliant  with 
golden  blossoms  or  covered  with  a  dense  tangle  of 
Bramble.  Having  some  of  this  kind  of  soil  that 
has  been  recently  reclaimed,  I  have  been  trying 
various  garden  crops  on  it  in  order  to  satisfy  my- 
self whether  or  not  it  would  pay  for  cultivation, 
and  what  plants  did  best  on  it.  Some  parts  of  it 
are  nearly  pure  sand;  some  so  full  of  stones,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  get  soil  enough  to  cover  the 
seed,  and  all  of  it  is  most  uninviting  for  garden 
crops.  Thus  far,  as  might  be  expected,  Seakale 
and  Asparagus  show  the  best  results,  rooting 
abundantly  and  growing  with  a  vigour  which 
surprises  me ;  in  fact,  they  are  succeeding  better 
than  they  usually  do  on  really  good  garden  land. 
I  therefore  feel  confident  that  both  Asparagus 
and  Seakale  might  be  extensively  and  profitably 
grown  on  such  land. 

Seakale,  indeed,  grows  wild  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Southampton  right  on  the  edge  of  the 
tidal  water,  deluged  often  with  salt  water  and 
spray,  and  yet  the  produce  is  excellent ;  the  crowns 
are  covered  with  the  fine  shingle  lying  around 
the  plants  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  and  directly  the 
tops  appear  through  this  it  is  fit  for  cutting,  the 
heads  being  more  like  solid  sticks  of  Celery  than 
ordinary  Seakale.  It  is  sold  at  from  6d.  to  yd. 
per  lb.  to  the  greengrocers,  and  I  feel  sure  that  if 
anyone  started  growing  it  in  a  proper  way,  so  as 
to  get  the  produce  in  a  good  blanched  c  'ndition 
from  Christmas  to  May,  it  would  prove  a  boon  to 
the  public  and  a  good  investment,  for  it  grows 
just  as  well  here  as  in  France.    Then  there  is 

Asparagus,  of  which  we  are  not  likely  to  find 
too  much  in  our  markets  for  years  to  come,  as  the 
demand  increases  much  faster  than  the  supply. 
I  have  grown  Asparagus  in  many  different  coun- 
ties, but  never  found  it  to  grow  so  freely  inland, 
no  matter  how  much  care  was  bestowed  on  it,  as 
where  the  salt-laden  atmosphere  blows  over  the 
beds.  Dwellers,  too,  on  the  south  coast  get  their 
Asparagus  fit  to  cut  very  early  in  the  season,  and 
although  no  special  culture  is  accorded  it,  the 
beds  keep  healthy  and  prolific  for  many  years.  I 
therefore  feel  sure  that  the  south  coast  is  just  the 
place  to  start  an  Asparagus  farm.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  Asparagus  needs  soil  naturally 
very  rich;  I  find  that  it  keeps  healthier  and  is 
longer  lived  on  rather  poor  soil  naturally,  stimu- 
lating manures  being  added  after  the  beds  are  in 
bearing. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  have  proved  to  be  a 
capital  crop  for  this  light  shingly  soil ;  the  top 
growth  is  very  dwarf ;  in  fact  during  the  heat  of 
summer  they  look  as  if  the  produce  would  be 
worthless,  but  when  autumn  rains  come  they  grow 
freely,  and  when  lifted  are  a  very  heavy  crop  and 
the  tubers  large  and  fine. 

Carrots  also  produce  beautifully  clean  bright 
roots,  and  appear  able  to  defy  the  drought  better 
than  many  things,  the  roots  going  straight  down 
and  finding  moisture  even  Vhen  the  surface  is  a 
mass  of  hot,  dry  dust,  for  in  the  bright  days  of 


July  this  light  stony  soil  gets  intensely  hot  on  the 
surface.  Chicory,  treated  like  Carrots  also  pro- 
duces very  fine  roots  in  the  poorest  soil,  and  is  a 
most  useful  addition  for  the  supply  of  salading  in 
winter  and  spring. 

Tomatoes  also  succeed  admirably  on  poor  dry 
soils;  good  strong  plants  put  out  in  the  end  of  May, 
trained  to  stakes  and  kept  stopped  in  closely 
ripened  good  crops  of  fruit  out  of  doors,  and  a  still 
larger  quantity  left  on  the  stalks  and  pulled  up  as 
soon  as  frost  threatened,  when  hung  up  in  a  warm 
glasshouse,  ripened  admirably  and  yielded  a  full 
supply  until  Christmas.  Before  being  hung  up 
they  were  divested  of  their  leaves. 

Other  crops  might  be  enumerated  that  grow 
well  on  poor  light  sandy  soils,  but  the  foregoing 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  poorest  soils  may 
be  turned  to  good  account  for  some  kind  of  garden 
crop.  Do  not,  however,  attempt  to  plant  the 
Brassica  tribe  in  such  soils,  for  even  a  short  spell 
of  tropical  weather  will  spoil  all  chance  of  a  crop, 
except  of  caterpillars  and  grubs  of  various  kinds, 
that  multiply  with  extraordinary  rapidity  here- 
abouts when  favoured  by  heat  and  drought. 

Gofjmrt. J.  Groom. 

Garden  Flora. 


PLATE  4-10. 
LYCASTE  SKINNEEI.* 
When  amateurs  ask  me  which  are  the  six  best 
Orchids  for  a  beginner  to  take  in  hand  as  an  ex- 
periment, this  plant  is  always  named  as  one  of 
them.  It  is  easily  grown  in  any  warm  plant  house ; 
it  is  evergreen  ;  it  flowers  freely  ;  its  blossoms  have 
at  times  a  delicate  perfume ;  they  are  solidly  wax- 
like in  texture,  and  endure  fresh  and  fair  to  see 
for  from  two  to  four  months.  This  Lycaste  is, 
moreover,  one  of  the  very  few  Orchids  which  may 
be  used  to  decorate  the  drawing-room  or  a  warm 
sitting-room  when  in  flower,  the  plant  being  at 
rest  or  nearly  so ;  hence  no  injury  results  from 
this  usage.  That  it  naturally  flowers  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring  months  is  an  additional 
advantage  in  its  way.  Lycaste  Skinneri  was  intro- 
duced long  ago  from  Guatemala  by  the  late  Mr.  G. 
Ure-Skinner,  and  speedily  became  a  great  favourite 
with  the  Orchid  growers  and  amateurs  of  the  time. 
Its  popularity,  like  that  of  other  beauties,  is  in  some 
sort  indicated  by  the  number  of  its  portraits 
painted  and  published  from  time  to  time  in  books 
botanical  and  otherwise.  In  a  list  now  before  me 
I  see  its  picture  appears  in  no  fewer  than  nine 
works  devoted  to  plant  portraiture,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  use  as  an  accessory  to  Mr.  Skinner's  own 
portrait,  which  once  upon  a  time  graced  the 
council  room  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
at  South  Kensington,  or  of  that  graceful  sketch 
in  colour  by  Mrs.  Gould,  which  was  so  beautifully 
reproduced  in  Gould's  work  on  "  Humming  Birds." 
The  annexed  illustration  shows  the  rosy  stained 
typical  species,  and  also  the  far  more  rare  and 
costly,  even  if  not  more  beautiful,  form  having 
nearly  pure  white  blossoms.  Large  importations 
recently  sold  have  yielded  many  varieties,  ranging 
from  pure  white  through  all  shades  of  rose  until 
a  rosy  purple  variety  having  dark  crimson  mark- 
ings on  the  lip  is  reached.  Some  of  the  pale  rosy 
forms  are  really  very  lovely  in  shape  and  colour, 
while  the  darkest  varieties  serve  to  show  up  by 
contrast  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  white  and 
palest  of  flesh-tinted  kinds.  Imported  plants  are 
now  so  cheap  at  auction  sales,  that  the  humblest 
florist  who  possesses  a  warm  greenhouse  may  at- 
tempt its  culture  at  a  very  moderate  outlay.  As 
we  have  already  said,  the  plant  is  easily  grown. 


'  Drawn  in  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams'  nursery,  Upper  Hoi- 
loway,  January  6- 
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May  17,  1884. 
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A  compost  of  fibrous  peat  and  charcoal,  to  which 
a  little  Sphagnum  Moss  is  added,  suits  it  exactly 
if  pressed  quite  firmly  upon  a  well-drained  base. 
When  growth  is  in  progress  a  plentiful  supply  of 
moisture  is  essential,  and  the  plant  should  never 
be  allowed  to  become  quite  dry  at  the  roots,  even 
when  at  rest.  Well-grown  plants  in  6-inch  pots 
will  produce  from  ten  to  twenty  flowers  ;  and  as 
to  their  beauty,  should  there  be  doubts  on  that 
head,  a  glance  at  our  coloured  illustration  will 
at  once  remove  them.  F.  W.  B. 


SEASONABLE   WORK. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Subtropical  garden.— The  beds  may  now 
be  edged  and  raked  down  ready  for  planting,  but 
previous  to  doing  this  give  such  beds  as  are  to  be 
filled  nith  plants  that  require  abundance  of  manure 
a  good  scattering  of  gnano  or  other  fertiliser,  which 
will  thus  get  covered  with  soil  at  once.  A  com- 
mencement may  then  be  made  to  plant  out  the 
hardier  kinds,  such  as  ornamental  shrubs,  Austra- 
lian Dracaenas,  Eucalypti,  Hemps,  Funkias,  Fish- 
bone Thistles,  and  also  the  hardier  edging  and 
groundwork  plants,  such  as  Cerastiums,  Ajugas, 
Sedums,  Veronicas,  and  Harrison's  Musk  :  the  last 
is  a  fine  groundwork  plant  for  large  growing 
dark-leaved  plants  in  the  way  of  Gibson's  Kicinus 
and  Canna  Van  Houttei,  and  the  partial  shade 
which  these  afEord  seem  to  be  just  what  is  needed 
to  keep  the  Mask  in  continuous  flower  from  early 
in  summer  until  late  in  autumn.  The  tender  sec- 
tion of  plants  will  still  need  attention  indoors  ;  it 
will  not  be  safe  to  plant  them  out  till  quite  the 
end  of  the  month,  and  some  of  them  not  till 
June.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  root- 
bound,  but  be  grown  on  freely,  being  given  plenty 
of  space  and  air.  A  single  plant  well  grown 
affords  more  real  satisfaction,  and  does  as  good 
service  when  planted  out  as  do  a  dozen  that  have 
been  huddled  together  in  heat.  Tobacco,  Chilian 
Peet,  Love-lies-bleeding,  and  Perilla  do  best  when 
planted  in  a  very  young  state  ;  they  will  now  be 
ready  to  prick  out  into  bo.xes,  which  when  filled 
place  in  frames,  and  keep  them  rather  close  till 
the  roots  have  begun  to  work  in  the  new  soil,  then 
give  air  freely,  and  plant  out  in  the  last  week  in 
this  month. 

Mi.KED  BORDERS. — These  must  now  be  furnished 
for  the  summer.  Asters,  Stocks,  Marigolds,  Lark- 
spurs, Zinnias,  and  indeed  all  kinds  of  annuals 
may  be  utilised  for  filling  up  vacancies.  They 
should  be  planted  in  clumps  containing  five  or 
seven  plants  each,  taking  pains  to  have  the  taller 
growers  at  the  back  part  of  the  border  ;  not  that 
uniformity  of  height  in  such  a  border  is  desirable 
— far  otherwise,  but  simply  that  the  arrangements 
may  not  look  too  lop-sided,  owing  to  the  tallest 
plants  being  too  much  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
shortest.  The  commoner  kinds  of  plants  may  still 
be  sown  for  late  flowering,  viz.,  Delphiniums, 
Tyrethrums,  and  Dielytras.  Tall  Veronicas  will 
now  need  tying  up,  in  doing  which  endeavour  to 
avoid  a  bunched-np,  broom-like  appearance.  On 
the  contrary,  tie  them  as  loosely  as  is  compatible 
with  their  freedom  from  injury  by  wind  or  heavy 
rains.  IE  continued  gaiety  of  the  borders  be  de- 
sired,  and  time  can  be  devoted  to  the  matter, 
many  of  the  earliest  kinds  of  spring  flowers,  such 
as  Primroses,  Daisies,  and  Arabis,  that  have  now 
done  flowering,  may  be  taken  up  and  planted  in 
the  reserve  garden,  and  their  places  fllled  with  any 
of  the  annuals  mentioned  above,  or  with  ordinary 
kinds  of  bedding  plants,  such  as  Pelargoniums, 
Calceolarias,  Petunias,  and  Verbenas ;  single  and 
double  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  Marvel  of  Peru,  and 
any  spare  Cannas  and  Castor-oils  that  there  may 
be  will  look  well  at  the  back  part  of  the  borders. 

General   work. — Weeding    and,   after   rain- 
rolling  walks  and  mowing  with  the  scythe  for  the 
first  time  lawns  formed  last  season.     These  will  i 
row  need  attention.    Get  vacant  beds  in  readiness 
for  the  reception  of  bedding  plants.    Transplant  I 


spring  flowers  and  bulbs  to  the  reserve  garden, 
and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  stock  of  desir- 
able kinds  by  division  and  offsets.  Clear  Roses  of 
green  fly  by  syringing  the  plants  with  soap-suds, 
and  in  bad  cases  with  tobacco  water.  Tie  up 
climbing  Roses,  and  direct  the  growth  of  recently- 
planted  climbers,  such  as  Ivy,  &c.,  by  tacking  in 
the  principal  shoots. 


ORCHIDS. 
East  India  house.— SufiBoient  instructions 
have  lately  been  given  as  to  shading  this  house 
and  the  best  positions  for  the  different  sections  of 
Orchids.  It  may,  however,  be  well  to  again  allude 
to  the  Angraeoums.  They  require  a  warm,  shady 
position,  and  a  constant  watch  must  be  kept 
for  thrips ;  they  get  into  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
and  are  often  not  seen  until  traces  of  their  work 
are  observed  on  the  leaves.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  a  small  vessel  filled  with  diluted  Tobacco 
water  placed  in  the  house,  and  a  small  camel's- hair 
brush  at  hand  with  which  to  apply  it  to  the  leaves 
whenever  traces  of  the  insect  are  to  be  seen.  If  it 
is  possible  to  fumigate  the  house,  that  may  be 
done  on  successive  evenings ;  it  will  kill  both 
thrips  and  aphides.  In  our  case  there  are  plants 
in  the  house  that  will  not  stand  Tobacco  smoke 
strong  enough  to  kill  thrip?,  and  therefore  we 
must  be  content  to  dip  or  wash  them.  Plants  of 
Odontoglossum  Roezli  in  this  house  have  been 
much  infested  with  thrips.  They  ought  now  to  be 
clean,  for  the  flowers  just  opening  will  be  injured 
by  dipping ;  even  flower-buds  are  injured  by  the 
operation,  and  do  not  open  well.  We  also  grow 
our  Calanthes  in  this  house,  although  one  6°  lower 
would  probably  be  better.  The  evergreen  section, 
such  as  C.  veratrifolia,  Masuca,  and  Dominii,  were 
surface-dressed  with  good  loam  and  rotten  manure 
nearly  two  months  ago,  and  thick,  healthy  white 
roots  are  now  running  up  into  the  loam.  If  not 
already  surface-dressed,  that  operation  may  yet  be 
performed,  and  as  the  flower-spikes  are  well  ad- 
vanced (indeed,  in  some  cases  the  flowers  are  open), 
it  is  necessary  to  watch  them  in  order  to  destroy 
any  of  the  yellow  aphis,  which  sadly  mars  the 
beauty  of  the  pure  white  blossoms.  We  remove 
the  pest  with  a  camel's-hair  brush,  but  it  ought  to 
be  destroyed  by  dipping  in  some  solution  before 
the  spikes  are  seen  above  the  foliage.  The  tem- 
perature of  this  house  should  not  fall  below  65°  at 
night,  and  often  it  will  be  70^  at  10  p.m  ,  falling 
perhaps  a  few  degrees  before  morning. 

Cattleya  house. — Some  grow  Cattleyas  with 
scarcely  any  shade  at  all ;  but  we  are  still  of 
opinion  that  the  safest  way  in  which  to  grow 
Orchids  of  any  kind  is  to  shade  them  from  the 
sun,  but  we  would  let  them  have  as  much  light  as 
possible.  Cattleyas,  such  as  C.  Mossia3,  Warneri, 
Mendelli,  &c.,  are  pushing  rapidly  into  bloom,  and 
ought  to  be  in  a  light  position  near  the  glass,  so 
that  when  the  flowers  open  they  may  be  good  in 
substance  and  colour.  The  only  way  by  which  C. 
gigas  may  be  flowered  satisfactorily  is  to  suspend 
it  near  the  glass  in  baskets.  Large  specimens 
ought  to  be  raised  in  pots,  so  that  the  tops  of  the 
leaves  may  not  be  more  than  a  foot  from  the  glass, 
Odontoglossum  Phalsenopsis  should  now  be  in 
flower.  This  is  a  very  desirable  species,  and  one 
which  lasts  long  in  perfection,  but  it  seldom  does 
well  unless  suspended  near  the  glass.  It  requires 
to  be  dipped  frequently  in  weak  Tobacco  liquor  to 
destroy  red  spider,  which  attacks  it,  and  often 
does  much  mischief  before  it  is  observed.  The  An- 
guloas  are  now  coming  fast  into  flower,  and  as 
roots  are  being  formed  at  the  same  time,  they  also 
require  considerable  supplies  of  water.  See  that 
no  yellow  aphides  are  lurking  in  the  wrinkles  of 
the  leaves.  As  large  importations  have  recently 
been  made  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum  and  cras- 
sinode,  those  who  have  plants  requiring  to  be 
potted  should  use  small  shallow  pans.  They  are 
light  and  can  be  easily  suspended  from  the  roof ; 
as  soon  as  roots  are  emitted  from  the  base  of 
the  new  growths,  watch  for  slugs  and  give  water 
freelj . 

Cool  house.— With  hardly  any  artificial  heat 
the  thermometer  seldom  falls  in  this  house  below 


55°  at  night,  unless  perhaps  an  hour  or  two  before 
daybreak,  when  tho  thermometer  is  low  outside ; 
under  these  circumstances  it  is  desirable  to  re- 
move any  cool  house  plants  that  have  been  wintered 
in  the  Cattleya  house  to  their  summer  quarters  in 
the  cool  house.  Such  Masdevallias  as  M.  tova- 
rensis  and  all  those  of  the  Chimseroid  section,  also 
M.  Wagneri,  &c.,  would  now  do  better  in  the  cool 
house.  Indeed,  our  plants  of  M.  tovarensis  were 
removed  long  ago,  as  we  found,  by  trying  half  of 
them  in  the  cool  bouse  and  the  other  half  in  the 
Cattleya  house,  that  they  did  best  where  they 
were  coolest.  It  may  be,  if  the  winter  was  more 
severe,  that  they  would  succeed  best  in  warmer 
quarters.  Numbers  of  plants  of  the  JI.  Chimera 
section  of  Masdevallias  have  been  recently  im- 
ported, and  all  of  them,  except  the  true  Chi- 
mtera,  which  produces  its  flowers  from  an  upright 
stem,  should  be  potted  in  baskets,  the  flowers 
being  produced  from  the  base  of  the  plants,  the 
flower-stems  having  a  downward  tendency.  'They 
like  a  position  near  the  glass,  but  require  a  moist 
atmc^phere,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  Masdevallias, 
plenty  of  water  at  the  roots.  The  cool  house 
is  now  gay  with  flowers  of  Odontoglossums,  and 
the  earliest-flowering  Masdevallias,  such  as  M. 
Veitchi  and  M.  Chelsoni,  are  in  flower,  and 
form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  wealth  of 
white,  blush,  and  variously  spotted  forms 
of  Odontoglossum  cirrhosnm,  Pescatorei,  and 
Alexandra.  While  there  are  so  many  plants 
in  flower  we  are  anxious  to  keep  them  in  good 
condition  as  long  as  we  can,  and  are  caref  al  not 
to  sprinkle  too  much  water  about  at  night.  The 
flowers  do  not  damp  off  so  much  when  there  is  a 
little  heat  in  the  hot-water  pipes  as  they  do  when 
these  are  quite  cool.  A  circulation  of  air  night 
and  day  promotes  the  health  of  the  plants  and 
tends  to  the  better  preservation  of  the  flowers. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


BoRONiA  ei.atior  —This  is  such  a  profuse- 
flowering  subject  and  so  easily  managed,  as  to 
make  it  deserving  of  general  use  wherever  a  green- 
house or  conservatory  exists.  It  will  last  in  flower 
for  over  two  months,  and  from  its  graceful  habit  of 
growth  itis  aprettyobjeoteven  when  not  in  bloom. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  have  done  flowering  they 
should  be  slightly  cut  over,  shortening  the  last 
season's  shoots  about  one-third  their  length  ;  if 
this  is  done  the  plants  will  keep  for  years  with- 
out getting  straggling  or  too  large  for  ordinary 
purposes. 

Hydrangeas.— A  sufficient  stock  of  cuttings 
of  these  should,  if  not  already  put  in,  be  seen  to  at 
once,  using  the  young  shoots,  which  the  spring- 
flowering  plants  usually  produce  freely.  If  the 
cuttings  are  kept  moist,  close,  and  in  a  little  heat, 
they  will  root  in  a  fortnight.  More  plants  in- 
tended to  bloom  should  be  pushed  along  to  pre- 
cede those  that  have  been  retarded,  giving  them 
plenty  of  manure  water  as  growth  progresses. 
Quick-growing,  gross-feeding  plants  such  as  these 
are  only  seen  in  their  best  condition  when  liberally 
supplied  with  nutriment.  Dip  them  in  tobacco 
water  or  fumigate  as  soon  as  aphides  appear. 

ACHIMENES,     GLO.XINIAS,      AND     GESNERAS. — 

Aohimenes  started  some  lime  back  should  not  be 
allowed  to  make  too  much  growth  before  they 
are  transferred  to  the  pots  or  baskets  in  which 
they  are  to  bloom.  It  is  well  not  to  overcrowd 
them ;  if  this  is  done,  their  flowering  will  be  com- 
paratively short-lived,  and  the  leaves  will  be  al- 
most certain  to  have  a  sickly  yellow  colour.  Few 
summer  -  blooming  plants  are  so  bright  and 
effective  as  these  when  well  managed ;  where  it  is 
desirable  to  have  them  in  bloom  over  as  long  a 
season  as  possible,  they  ought  to  be  started  into 
growth  in  succession,  or  else  a  portion  should  be 
subjected  to  less  warmth  than  the  rest,  but  they 
are  heat-requiring  subjects,  and  will  not  do  well 
if  deprived  of  a  sufficiency  of  warmth  during  the 
early  stages  of  their  growth.  Gloxinias  that  were 
started  early  will  now  be  pushing  up  their  flowers, 
and  need  all  the  light  that  can  be  given  them  so 
as  to  keep  the  foliage  stout  and  give  strength  and 
substance  to  the  flowers  and  the  stalks  on  which 
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they  are  borne.  The  flabby,  weak,  half-prostrate 
condition  in  which  these  plants  are  often  found 
destroys  the  character  of  both  the  foliage  and 
flowers.  The  solid-tubered  species  and  varieties 
of  Gesnera,  such  as  G.  Cooperi  and  others,  are 
beautiful  and  most  useful  summer -flowering 
plants,  not  nearly  so  generally  grown  now  as  they 
deserve  to  be.  They  succeed  with  moderate  stove 
heat,  and  occupy  comparatively  little  room ;  and 
where  sufficient  quantities  of  them  are  grown  a 
succession  can  be  Isept  up.  G.  Cooperi  will  flower 
twice  in  the  course  of  the  season  if  well  treated, 
the  second  crop  of  shoots  yielding  a  head  of  bloom 
little  inferior  to  the  first.  The  variegated  section 
is  handsome  both  in  leaf  and  flower,  but  unless 
means  are  taken  to  keep  them  free  from  such  pests 
as  mealy  bug  and  thrips,  their  leaves  soon  lose 
their  beauty,  the  means  that  have  to  be  employed 
to  rid  them  of  the  insects  destroying  their  velvety, 
lustrous  appearance. 

Lilies. — As  the  shoots  of  these  extend,  keep 
the  pots  well  up  to  the  glass ;  for  the  summer  and 
autumn-flowering  kinds  a  cold  frame  in  a  light 
position,  with  the  lights  off  in  the  daytime,  will 
favour  stout,  sturdy  stems  much  more  than  if 
kept  in  a  plant  house.  If  the  stems  are  at  all  drawn 
up  quickly  the  lower  leaves  will  be  proportionately 
thin  in  texture,  rendering  it  impossible  to  keep 
them  on  until  tlie  plants  bloom.  As  the  earliest 
will  now  be  growing  freely,  supply  them  regularly 
with  manure  water,  so  as  to  get  them  strong,  as 
on  this  to  a  great  extent  depends  the  quantity  of 
flowers  which  they  produce.  It  is  the  nature  of 
some  Lilies  to  form  a  quantity  of  roots  from  the 
lower  joints  of  the  stem  above  the  bulb ;  means 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  and  encourage  these 
by  adding  soil,  so  as  to  cover  them,  or  by  potting 
them  lower  in  pots  a  size  larger ;  these  stem-roots 
may  net  assist  the  growth  of  the  bulbs,  but  they 
have  a  marked  influence  on  the  flowering. 

Chrysanthemum  s.— Late-struck  cuttings 
should  at  once  be  placed  in  5-inch  or  G-inch  pots, 
and  treated  so  as  to  get  them  on,  stopping  the 
shoots  of  those  that  are  intended  to  be  grown 
bush  fashion.  Do  all  that  is  possible  to  keep 
them  sturdy ;  if  they  are  at  all  drawn  up  in  their 
earliest  stages  it  is  useless  to  expect  the  lower 
leaves  to  stand  until  blooming  time.  To  this  cause 
quite  as  much  as  to  inattention  in  the  way  of 
giving  with  water  through  the  summer  is  attri- 
butable the  naked  condition  these  plants  get  into 
before  flowering. 

Camellias  and  Sparmannia. — Camellias  that 
flowered  earliest  will  now  be  in  active  growth, 
and  if  at  all  deficient  in  vigour  through  want  of 
root  room,  soot  water  should  be  given  once  a 
week ;  this  will  speedily  show  its  effects  in  the 
increased  size  and  deep  colour  of  the  leaves. 
Wparmannia  africana  is  another  plant  easily 
grown,  and  one  of  the  freest  of  free  bloomers. 
Its  white  flowers,  set  off  with  quantities  of 
singular  filaments,  have  a  distinct  appearance  un- 
like anything  else,  and,  being  produced  during  a 
considerable  part  of  the  winter  and  spring,  render 
the  plant  doubly  useful  To  secure  large  speci- 
mens of  it,  cuttings  ought  to  be  struck  in  the 
usual  way  in  a  moderate  heat  about  the  beginning 
of  March,  and  grown  on  with  plenty  of  room,  as 
required  in  summer.  For  such  plants  12-inch  pots 
will  not  be  too  large  in  which  to  bloom,  but  cut- 
tings put  in  now  will  make  good  flowering  ex- 
amples in  S-inch  or  0-inch  pots.  Ordinary  sandy 
loam  will  suit  them,  and  they  like  plenty  of  light, 
the  foliage  standing  more  sun  under  glass  than 
that  of  most  things. 

Forced  SHRUBS  and  bulbs.— As  has  before 
been  pointed  out,  the  too  common  practice  of  al- 
lowing shrubs,  such  as  Andromedas,  Lilacs,  double- 
flowering  Plums,  Ghent  Azaleas,  Lanrustinus,  and 
Rhododendrons,  after  having  been  forced  to  re- 
main comparatively  uncared  for,  is  wasteful.  Al- 
though such  plants  usually  require  a  second  sea- 
son to  bring  them  up  to  the  condition  they  were 
in  previons^to^forcing,  it  is  well  to  recollect  that 
in  most  cases  the  warmth  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected  has  caused  them  to  make  a  quan- 
tity of  young  growths  in  addition  to  their  roots 
also  being  set  in  motion,  and  unless  they  are  gra- 


dually inured  to  the  open  air  before  being  turned 
out  of  their  pots,  they  suffer  so  much  as  to  be  re- 
duced to  all  but  a  state  of  worthlessness ;  whereas, 
if  duly  cared  for,  with,  after  blooming,  a  year's 
rest,  they  will  again  do  good  service.  The  course 
of  treatment  they  have  undergone  tends  to  check 
all  inclination  to  exuberant  growth,  in  place  of 
which  a  disposition  to  flower  profusely  is  secured. 
If  the  latest  bulbs,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Narcissi, 
Tulips,  Crocuses,  and  Scillas,  which  will  have 
bloomed  without  much  forcing,  are  similarly  well 
cared  for  by  being  turned  out  in  the  reserve 
ground  and  sufficient  water  given,  they  may  be 
made  useful  in  different  ways,  as  all  but  the  Hya- 
cinths will,  after  an  interval  of  a  year,  bloom  in 
the  open  ground  as  well  as  if  they  had  never  been 
subjected  to  pot  culture. 


FKDIT. 

Cheebies  and  Plums. — Examine  the  trees  and 
fumigate  if  necessary  before  the  fruit  changes 
colour.  Green  fly  may  easily  be  eradicated,  but 
the  black  and  brown  aphis  often  give  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  and  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  cut 
off  and  burn  the  points  of  the  shoots  ;  but  if  taken 
in  time,  regular  dipping  in  tobacco  water  will 
soon  clear  the  trees.  As  the  ripening  period  ap- 
proaches, see  that  the  roots  are  in  nice  condition 
and  properly  mulched  to  keep  in  moisture.  Go 
over  the  trees  and  stop  all  superfluous  shoots  at 
the  fourth  leaf,  tie  in  leaders,  discontinue  syring- 
ing, and  protect  from  birds  by  hanging  fishing- 
nets  over  the  ventilators.  If  trees  in  pots  are  too 
thickly  set  they  may  now  be  thinned.  Feed  well 
and  mulch  to  keep  the  surface  moisture  in  the 
pots  and  to  prevent  the  constant  use  of  water. 
Syringe  Plums  twice  a  day  with  soft  water  until 
the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  thin  well  when  stoned, 
and  feed  with  liquid  at  every  watering.  Plums 
will  stand  more  heat  than  is  good  for  Cherries, 
but  nothing  is  gained  by  its  application.  Fumi- 
gate for  fly.  Keep  the  trees  pinched  and  tied  in, 
and  see  that  Golden  Drop  and  other  late  kinds 
intended  to  hang  are  not  distressed  by  overcrop- 
ping. 

Melons.— Where  the  pot  system  is  followed 
the  first  batch  of  plants  will  soon  be  ripening  off 
their  crop  of  fruit,  and,  time  being  an  object,  see 
that  another  set  is  thoroughly  established  in  fruit- 
ing pots  ready  to  take  their  place.  Although 
cleansing  after  the  first  crop  is  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, cleanliness  is  an  important  item  in  good 
culture,  and  always  pays  for  the  small  outlay  in 
quicklime  and  sulphur.  When  the  fruit  is  succes- 
sion houses  has  attained  the  size  of  duck's  eggs, 
select  the  fittest  forswellingaway  evenly  together, 
cut  off  duplicates  and  all  lateral  growths,  top- 
dress  with  heavy  loam,  bone  dust,  and  dry  cow 
manure,  and  feed  liberally.  Avoid  wetting  the 
foliage  at  the  morning  syringing,  but  damp  all 
paths,  walls,  and  surfaces  ;  ventilate  freely  until 
noon,  and  syringe  overhead  after  closing  for  the 
day.  Pay  particular  attention  to  plants  in  pits  and 
frames,  and  carefully  avoid  producing  a  check  by 
stopping  or  cutting  during  the  time  the  fruit  is 
setting.  Fertilise  all  female  blossoms,  and  at 
the  same  time  draw  them  up  above  the  foliage  to 
the  influence  of  solar  heat  and  light.  When  a  good 
set  has  been  secured,  pinch  two  joints  beyond  the 
fruit,  elevate  those  intended  for  the  crop  on 
inverted  flower-pots,  and  trim  away  all  surplus 
growths.  If  the  bed  of  soil  has  been  made  between 
two  planks  placed  2  feet  apart,  the  advantage  of 
the  plan  will  now  be  discovered  in  the  facilities 
offered  for  top-dressing,  ramming,  and  feeding. 
Melons  in  pits  and  frames  should  never  be  shaded, 
neither  should  the  soil  at  -the  outset  be  enriched 
with  manure,  but  food  of  the  richest  quality  may 
be  given  to  them  during  the  time  they  are  swell- 
ing their  fruit. 

Hardy  fruit. — Seldom  perhaps  have  fruit  trees 
of  all  kinds  broken  away  in  a  more  satisfactory 
way  than  they  have  done  this  spring ;  but  Plums 
and  early  Pears  on  pyramids  and  bushes  have  been 
much  injured.  Currants,  too,  have  suffered,  but 
Gooseberries,  where  protected  by  their  leaves, 
seem  to  have  escaped,   and  trees    on  walls  are 


mostly  safe.  Disbudding  will  soon  require  atten- 
tion, but,  considering  that  we  are  not  long  out  of 
April, the  little-and-of  ten  system  of  taking  offafew 
shoots  at  a  time  should  be  strictly  adhered  to  ; 
and  although  the  trees  may  be  the  better  for 
having  the  covering  removed,  it  should  be  kept 
within  easy  reach,  and  temporary  copings  should 
remain  on  the  walls  for  some  time  longer.  Give 
regular  attention  to  the  thinning  of  Apricots, 
which  area  tolerably  good  crop,  and  wage  incessant 
war  with  the  active  grubs,  which  soon  do  serious 
mischief,  particularly  where  the  trees  are  heavily 
cropped  and  there  is  a  dearth  of  foliage.  Wash 
the  trees  well  with  clean  water  when  the  days  are 
mild  and  cloudy.  Mulch  the  borders  with  good 
rotten  manure  and  old  lime  rubble,  as  calcareous 
matter  will  be  in  great  demand  at  stoning  time, 
and  water  copiously  to  ensure  its  reaching  every 
part  of  the  soil  in  which  the  roots  are  embedded. 
Take  the  foreright  growths  off  Peaches,  also  the 
small  fruit  from  the  shoots.  Wash  well  with  clean 
water,  and  always  have  the  usual  insecticide  ready 
for  application  to  parts  affected  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  green  fly.  Examine  the  borders  and 
see  that  the  recently  root-pruned  or  old  trees 
do  not  suffer  from  the  want  of  good  mulching 
and  feeding.  The  usual  mode  of  training  a 
Peach  tree  against  a  south  wall  or  within  a 
few  inches  of  a  glass  roof,  so  as  to  expose  every 
leaf  to  the  sun,  is  a  most  trying  position,  and  un- 
less a  liberal  supply  of  water  is  given  to  the  roots 
and  foliage,  insect  life  will  soon  be  abundant,  and 
heavily  cropped  trees  will  ripen  their  fruit  prema- 
turely if  they  do  not  cast  it  when  stoning.  Look 
over  Cherries  and  Plums  on  walls,  destroy  the 
grub  by  pinching  the  points  of  the  shoots,  and 
dip  or  syringe  with  Tobacco  water  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  black  or  brown  fly.  The  latter  soon 
paralyses  the  young  growths,  and  the  grub  makes 
very  short  work  of  a  crop  of  Cherries  ;  hence  the 
importance  of  thoroughly  cleansing  the  trees  and 
walls  when  the  trees  are  unnailed  in  winter. 
Maiden  Strawberry  plants  from  which  the  current 
year's  supply  of  runners  is  to  be  obtained  may  be 
divested  of  their  flowers,  well  mulched  and  watered 
if  necessary,  and  autumn-planted  beds  may  be 
made  very  firm  by  treading  when  the  ground  is 
dry.  If  fresh  stable  litter  is  plentiful  and  at  hand, 
all  the  fruiting  beds  will  be  the  better  for  a  good 
covering  after  rain  and  before  the  flowers  and 
foliage  get  too  forward.  In  due  time  the  rain 
will  carry  the  ammonia  down  to  the  roots ;  sun 
and  wind  will  bleach  the  litter  and  render  it 
equal  to  new  wheaten  straw  long  before  the  fruit 
is  ripe. 

Cucumbers. — Where  the  Cucumber  house  ia 
divided  into  several  compartments,  those  in 
which  the  plants  have  been  longest  in  bearing 
should  be  cleared  in  regular  succession  to  make 
room  for  young  plants,  which  come  into  bearing 
in  a  very  short  time,  and  the  necessity  for  con- 
stant fire-heat  having  ceased,  a  clean,  healthy 
growth  will  be  secured  throughout  the  summer. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  clear  away  all  old  soil  and 
plunging  material  prior  to  scalding,  cleansing,  and 
washing  with  quicklime ;  otherwise  the  usual  pests 
—  spider,  woodlice,  and  worms — will  soon  re-esta- 
blish themselves.  Make  the  hills  or  ridges  for 
summer  use  as  far  as  possible  from  the  top-heat 
pipes,  and  endeavour  to  secure  a  steady,  lasting 
bottom-heat  from  fermenting  materials  in  pre- 
ference to  having  constant  recourse  to  firing,  for, 
much  as  the  Cucumber  can  and  does  often  yield 
good  crops  for  a  time  under  high  pressure,  all 
practical  growers  are  agreed  that  a  top-heat 
ranging  from  70^  to  85°,  with  air  when  draughts 
can  be  avoided,  and  a  bottom-heat  of  from  80°  to 
00°  will  keep  them  vigorous  and  fruitful  as  long 
as  daily  details  are  properly  attended  to.  If  old 
plants  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  cut  them  over 
and  ply  the  syringe  well,  using  water  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house  at  the  time  of  closing. 
Shade  for  a  few  days,  and  let  the  heat  on  fine 
afternoons  run  up  to  00°  to  economise  night  firing. 
Avoid  the  use  of  solid  manure  for  the  roots,  but 
feed  well  with  tepid  liquid  and  earth  with  rough 
fibry  loam  from  which  the  fine  particles  have 
been  separated,  and  a  liberal  mixture  of  old  lime 
rubble,  which  will  absorb  and  give  off  moisture 
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when  most  needed  by  the  foliage.  Spring-sown 
plants  in  pits  and  frames  will  now  be  in  bearing 
and  in  some  danger  of  being  overcropped.  Dress 
over  as  often  as  the  weather  will  permit,  peg  out 
the  young  Vines,  and  carefully  guard  against  get- 
ting the  foliage  too  gross  by  constant  st«wing 
in  a  vapid  atmosphere,  but  keep  it  stout  and 
healthy  by  giving  a  little  back  or  front  air, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  on  fine 
mornings.  Shut  up  about  three  p.m.  with  a  flush 
of  sun-heat  and  moisture,  and  let  it  gradually 
descend  to  70°  for  the  night.  If  all  the  heat  is 
obtained  from  fermenting  materials,  renovate 
back  and  front  linings  alternately.  Cover  well 
with  dry  mats,  and  provide  for  the  escape  of 
noxious  gases  by  giving  a  chink  of  air  after  cover- 
ing up  for  the  night. 


MARKET  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Wheee  the  ground  has  been  roughly  dug  during 
winter,  as  is  the  custom,  many  strong  rooting 
weeds  will  now  be  pushing  up  strongly,  even 
though  they  have  been  buried  for  mouths.  Colts- 
foot, Docks,  Couch  Grass,  &c.,  will  find  their  way 
to  the  surface  if  only  buried  one  spit  deep,  and 
experience  proves  that  in  stili  soil,  unless  spring 
and  summer  cultivation  are  strictly  carried  out,  the 
land  soon  gets  into  a  foul  condition,  as  in  autumn, 
owing  to  the  press  of  work  connected  with  har- 
vesting the  fruit,  the  weeds  generally  make  rapid 
headway,  more  especially  if  the  season  be  wet.  At 
the  winter  cultivation  it  is  therefore  diflicult  to 
clean  the  ground  properly.  It  is  dug  as  roughly 
then  as  possible,  so  that  the  frost  may  act  on  the 
lumps  of  soil  and  pulverise  them.  Now,  therefore, 
is  the  time  when  workmen,  armed  with  stout 
three-pronged  hoes  like  little  forks  set  on  a  handle 
like  a  rake,  proceed  to  pull  over  the  lumps  just 
named,  and  work  them  down  to  a  fine  tilth,  bring- 
ing as  the  work  proceeds  the  large  weeds  to  the 
surface,  when  in  their  blanched  state  they  quickly 
wither  up.  When  quite  dry  they  are  collected 
and  put  in  heaps  to  burn  ;  this  thorough  stirring 
destroys  all  the  seedling  surface  weeds  and  renders 
the  work  of  destroying  succeeding  crops  a  light 
matter,  as  with  a  well  pulverised  surface  hoeing 
with  draw  hoes  is  performed  at  a  trifling  cost  per 
acre,  and  when  the  bushes  or  trees  are  wide 
enough  apart,  the  horse  hoe  and  harrow  are  used 
instead  of  manual  labour. 

GoosEBEKET  CATEKPILLAR. — A  sharp  look  Out 
must  now  be  kept  for  Gooseberry  caterpillars, 
for  if  allowed  to  get  established,  they  not  only 
spoil  the  crop,  but  the  bushes  as  well.  In  this 
locality  acres  of  bashes  divested  of  foliage  last 
year  are  looking  very  weakly  and  are  bearing 
very  light  crops,  while  those  carefully  cleared  of 
caterpillars  are  heavily  cropped.  There  are  many 
remedies  for  this  pest  and  many  ways  of  applying 
them,  but  the  general  plan  is  to  dust  powdered 
hellebore  on  the  bushes  when  the  first  signs  of 
caterpillar  appear.  The  hellebore  kills  all  it 
touches,  and  if  followed  up  a  few  times,  will 
usually  keep  the  bushes  quite  clean.  Tin  canisters 
with  holes  made  in  them,  like  flour-dredgers,  are 
employed  for  dusting  the  trees,  and  as  the  cater- 
pillars usually  start  from  the  centre,  and  clear 
the  leaves  off  the  tips  of  the  shoots,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  lift  up  the  outer  branches  and  carefully 
inspect  the  centre  of  the  bushes,  for  they  multi- 
ply so  rapidly,  that  if  allowed  to  remain  many 
days  undisturbed,  their  destruction  is  almost 
hopeless. 

Gkafted  trees. — All  kinds  of  grafted  trees 
will  now  need  frequent  inspection,  as  the  occa- 
sional showers  we  are  now  experiencing  will  loosen 
the  clay  coverings,  and  if  not  replaced  quickly,  the 
drying  intervals  between  the  showers  act  most 
injuriously  on  the  graft,  and  that,  too,  at  the 
most  critical  stage  of  its  existence.  Any  coverings 
that  have  given  way  must  therefore  be  replaced  at 
once,  and  those  that  are  cracked  must  have  some 
fresh  clay  worked  into  the  fissures,  as  the  more 
thoroughly  air  is  excluded,  the  more  certain  will 
be  the  success  of  the  grafts. 

Recently  planted  trees  must  be  kept 
firmly  staked  and  tied  to  prevent  wind-waving. 


for  as  the  leaf  gets  heavy,  the  strain  will  be  even 
greater  than  it  now  is.  See  that  they  do  not  get 
chafed ;  put  plenty  of  soft  material  round  the 
stems  before  tying,  as  unless  the  top  is  kept 
steady,  the  young  freshly  formed  rootlets  get 
broken,  and  the  tree  thereby  considerably  checked 
Look  to  top-dressings  ;  see  that  they  are  not  only 
ample,  but  also  frequently  stirred.  In  the  case  of 
old  orchards  on  Grass,  this  is  a  good  time  to  re- 
move Nettles,  by  forking  them  up  by  the  root,  also 
Docks,  Thistles,  and  other  coarse-growing  weeds. 
Keep  an  extra  supply  of  sheep  grazing  under  the 
trees  now,  as  in  addition  to  the  abundance  of 
Grass  there  is  usually  green  garden  crops  that  can 
be  spread  in  orchards  to  supplement  their  food. 
All  kinds  of  the  Brassica  tribe,  such  as  Cabbage 
stalks,  winter  greens,  &c.,  when  running  to  seed 
are  far  better  put  into  the  orchard  for  the  sheep 
than  on  the  rubbish  heap,  as  the  little  they  leave 
of  the  hard  stalks  can  be  raked  up  and  burned 
when  dry.  The  season  for  gathering  green  fruits  will 
soon  set  in.  About  here  vast  quantities  of  Goose- 
berries are  picked  green,  and  those  who  get  them 
forward  enough  for  the  Whitsuntide  market 
usually  get  a  high  price  for  them.  See  to  the 
stock  of  baskets,  packing  paper,  labels,  sticks.  Sec, 
so  that  when  required  no  delays  may  arise. 
Many  of  these  can  be  prepared  on  wet  days  when 
outdoor  labour  is  at  a  standstill,  and  the  profits  of 
fruit  growing  demand  that  economy  of  time  as 
well  as  of  other  resources  be  practised  if  the  cul- 
tivator would  live  by  his  labour. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Tomato  plants  ought  now  to  be  in  6-inch  pots. 
They  will  be  showing  flower,  and  when  planted 
by  the  side  of  south  walls,  will  begin  fruiting. 
President  Grant  and  similar  monstrosities  are  not 
what  is  wanted,  either  for  exhibition  or  private 
use.  Tomatoes  should  not  be  large ;  on  the  con- 
trary, about  six  to  a  pound  is  about  the  right  siz-^*. 
Speaking  of  Tomatoes,  we  may  add  that  the  green 
fruits  gathered  in  autumn,  and  laid  on  shelves 
under  the  glass  to  ripen,  certainly  become  red, 
but  as  regards  flavour  it  can  only  be  compared 
with  that  of  box  fruit  from  our  neighbours 
across  the  Channel.  English  Tomatoes  fetch  from 
23.  to  2s.  6d.  per  lb.,  while  French  ones  only 
realise  from  Is.  to  Is.  Gd.  Hoe  between  all  grow- 
ing crops  whenever  the  weather  is  suitable.  Plant 
double  rows  of  Lettuces  on  the  top  of  Celery 
ridges.  Keep  a  sufficient  quantity  tied  up  in  the 
winter  quarters  to  meet  all  demands.  Sow  suc- 
cessional  crops  of  Turnips,  Lettuces,  Radishes, 
Mustard  and  Cress,  Sec.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
thoroughly  clean  walks,  cut  Box  edgings,  and 
finish  by  putting  a  little  gravel  on  the  walks,  so 
that  all  may  be  smart  and  trim  for  the  summer. 


PROPAGATING. 


GREENHOUSE  RHODODENDRONS  FROM 
CUTTINGS. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  beauty  of 
greenhouse  Rhododendrons  is  still  fresh  in  the 
memory,  the  question,  How  am  I  to  propagate  them  ? 
naturally  arises  ;  a  few  words,  therefore,  regarding 
their  propagation  may  not  be  out  of  place,  espe- 
cially as  the  most  suitable  season  for  striking 
cuttings  of  them  is  just  at  hand.  All  the  dif- 
ferent hybrids  of  Edgeworthi,  ciliatum,  Veitchi- 
anum,  and  formosura,  such  as  fragrantissimum, 
exoniense,  Forsterianum,  Sesterianum,  Countess 
of  Derby,  Princess  Alice,  and  others,  as  well  as 
the  original  species,  can  all  be  readily  propagated 
by  means  of  cuttings,  as  can  also  the  small  Cor- 
rea-like  R.  Thibaudiense,  Blandfordiaeflorum,  and 
retusum.  The  larger  Himalayan  species  are  gene- 
rally increased  by  means  of  seeds  or  grafting  on 
allied  kinds,  yet  most  of  them  may  be  struck  from 
cuttings,  though  they  are  by  no  means  the  easiest 
of  subjects  to  deal  with.  I  have  struck  by  means 
of  cuttings  R.  Nuttalli,  Falconeri,  Hodgsoni,  bar- 
batum,fulgens,  Anderson!, calophyllum,Dalhousi£e, 
and  the  different  tube-shaped  sorts,  such  as  jas- 


miniflomm,  javanicum,  Lobbi,  and  the  various 
hybrids  raised  therefrom,  viz, :  Princess  Royal, 
Taylori,  Princess  Alexandra,  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  others,  besides  those  first  men- 
tioned. My  greatest  success  was  cuttings  formed 
of  the  young  shoots  taken  when  in  a  half-ripened 
condition,  i.e.,  soon  after  losing  their  suc- 
culent character  and  before  becoming  woody. 
A  good  deal  as  regards  success  depends  upon 
taking  the  cuttings  just  at  the  right  season  ; 
if  too  soft  they  are  liable  to  decay,  while  on  the 
other  hand  if  allowed  to  become  very  woody,  they 
take  a  long  time  to  strike,  and  owing  to  its  being 
necessary  during  the  whole  of  that  period  to  keep 
them  in  a  close  propagating  case  the  leaves  are 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  thrips,  which  play  sad 
havoc  with  them  ;  therefore,  the  quicker  they  strike 
and  are  removed  to  a  less  confined  atmosphere  the 
better.  The  larger  kinds  I  prefer  to  put  singly  in 
small  pots,  while  those  of  more  slender  growth  do 
well  inserted  half-a-dozen  or  so  around  a  pot  4 
inches  in  diameter.  The  soil  used  should  be  one 
half  fine  peat  and  the  other  half  broken  crocks, 
charcoal,  and  silver  sand,  the  whole  being 
thoroughly  mixed  together.  Regarding  crocks  and 
charcoal,  I  find  that  Rhododendron  and  Azalea 
cuttings  root  much  quicker  with  these  in  the  soil 
than  without  them.  The  same  remarks  hold  good 
in  the  case  of  many  other  subjects  ;  indeed,  the 
Cape  Silver  Tree  (Leucodendron  argenteum)  re- 
fused to  strike  root  in  ordinary  soil,  but  did  so  in 
a  mixture  into  which  was  freely  introduced  crocks, 
charcoal,  and  silver  sand. 

Returning  to  the  Rhododendrons,  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  the  weaker  shoots  root  more 
readily  than  the  strong  ones,  and  if  possible  the 
whole  of  the  current  years  growth  should 
form  the  cutting,  as  roots  are  produced  more 
readily  from  the  base  of  the  young  shoot 
than  from  any  other  part  thereof.  Of  course, 
if  the  young  growth  is  too  long,  this  cannot  be 
done,  as  generally  speaking  nothing  is  gained  by 
putting  in  very  long  cuttings.  In  any  case  the 
base  of  the  cutting  should  be  formed  by  a  sloping 
cut,  there  being  then  a  greater  surface  for  the 
emission  of  roots  than  if  made  level.  Perfectly 
clean  pots  should  be  used  for  propagating  pur- 
poses, and  thorough  drainage  must  be  secured, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  large  kinds  only  a  few 
broken  crocks  can  be  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots 
employed,  as,  the  cutting  being  large  and  the 
foliage  on  it  heavy,  a  considerable  length  of  stem 
must  be  buried  in  the  soil  in  order  to  keep  it  in 
position,  and  this  could  not  be  done  if  many 
broken  crocks  were  put  in  the  cutting  pots.  For 
smaller  sorts,  of  course,  more  crocks  must  be 
used ;  a  good  general  guide  is  to  place  in  the  pots 
drainage  sufficient  for  the  base  of  the  cutting  or 
cuttings  when  put  in  to  rest  on.  We  put  in  the 
cuttings  firmly,  then  give  them  a  good  watering, 
and  after  that  they  are  placed  in  a  close  propa- 
gating case. 

The  case  in  which  the  cuttings  are  put  is  in  a 
house  kept  at  an  intermediate  temperature,  as 
the  slight  rise  above  that  in  which  the  cuttings 
have  been  grown  greatly  assists  the  formation  of 
roots.  A  moist  atmosphere  must  be  maintained 
in  the  case  as  far  as  possible  without  undue 
wetness,  which  will  tend  to  decay.  The  cuttings 
are  at  first  placed  on  the  fibre  in  the  case,  when 
in  a  couple  of  months  many  will  be  rooted,  but 
as  a  matter  of  course  some  will  not  at  that  time 
have  reached  so  forward  a  stage  ;  if,  therefore,  the 
latter  are  then  plunged  in  a  little  bottom-heat  it 
will  greatly  assist  the  formation  of  roots.  One 
point  regarding  these  cuttings  I  have  several 
times  noticed ;  it  is  this,  that  occasionally  a  cat- 
ting or  two  will  stand  for  months  after  being 
callused  without  forming  roots,  but  if  taken  out  of 
the  pot  and  replaced  in  some  fresh  soil,  it  will 
strike  root  quickly.  The  long  tube-flowered 
class  strike  quicker  than  the  others  ;  indeed,  I 
have  frequently  taken  cuttings  of  Princess  Royal, 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  and  Princess  Alexandra 
containing  a  flower-bud  which  opened  out  either 
in  the  propagating  case  or  soon  after  being  re- 
moved therefrom.  So  well  did  these  flowers 
expand,  that  I  selected  several  more  and  struck 
them  with  the  same  result,  the  little  plants  in  4- 
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inch  pots,  but  a  few  inches  high,  bearing  each  a 
large  head  of  blossoms.  Seeds  of  moat  of  these  diffe- 
rent hybrids  ripen  freely  even  on  small  plants  if  fer- 
tilised either  wilh  their  own  pollen  or  that  of  some 
other  kind,  but  as  a  matter  of  course  the  plants 
must  attain  a  good  size  before  they  flower,  while 
those  raised  from  cuttings  flower  at  once.  Those 
increased  by  this  latter  method,  however,  per- 
petuate only  the  kind  from  which  they  were  taken, 
while  among  seedlings  a  great  variety  may  be 
expected,  which,  though  perhaps  in  no  way  supe- 
rior or  even  equal  to  the  parents,  yet  their  gradual 
development  furnishes  a  source  of  interest. 
Plants  of  the  large  growing  Himalayan  Rhodo- 
dendrons, propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  or 
grafts,  flower  when  in  a  much  smaller  state  than 
those  raised  from  seeds,  which  latter  as  a  rule  re- 
quire many  years  to  reach  a  flowering  state.  We 
BOW  the  different  kinds  in  pans  filled  with  sandy 
peat,  just  sprinkling  a  small  quantity  of  dry  sand 
over  the  seeds  after  they  are  sown.  A  pane  of 
glass  is  then  laid  over  the  pan  or  pot,  when  the 
seed  quickly  germinates.  A  good  plan  is  to  give 
the  soil  a  thorough  watering  before  sowing,  as 
the  seeds  then  adhere  to  the  damp  surface,  and 
are  not  moved  by  the  covering  of  sand,  nor  by 
subsequent  waterings,  unless  carelessly  done. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  sow  too  thickly,  which, 
taking  into  consideration  the  minute  character  of 
the  seeds,  can  be  easily  done.  The  young  plants, 
soon  after  making  their  appearance,  are  very 
liable  to  damp  oil,  and  if  damping  prevails  to  any 
great  extent,  they  must  be  pricked  off  into  other 
pans.  In  doing  this  great  care  is  needed  not  to 
bruise  the  young  plants,  which  are  so  delicate  that 
the  least  squeeze  will  be  fatal  to  them.  For  this 
reason  they  should  be  allowed  to  attain  as  large 
a  size  as  possible  before  they  are  pricked  off,  as 
the  smaller  the  more  liable  they  are  to  be  bruised 
during  the  operation.  T. 


Indoor  Garden. 

LATH  BLINDS. 

Each  year  as  the  sunny  season  comes  round  the 
question  of  shading  materials  is  revived  wilh 
opinions  differing  as  wide  as  the  poles  as  to  the 
merits  or  dements  of  the  different  substances  re- 
commended for  use  in  this  way.  Mr.  Cornhill 
says  I  am  unfair  in  condemning  lath  blinds  at 
sight,  urging  that  no  one  can  judge  of  the  merits 
of  a  garden  appliance  without  trying  it.  With 
an  equal  show  of  reason  it  might  be  said  that  ex- 
perience went  for  nothing  in  garden  matters  of 
all  kinds.  A  knowledge  that  plants  are  benefited 
by  the  greatest  amount  of  light  that  can  be  given 
them  one  would  imagine  was  reliable  data  on 
which  to  rej  ect  bl  inds,  that  even  those  who  advocate 
their  use  aHmit  do  not  let  as  much  light  through  as 
some  materials  do.  Those  who  have  seen  the 
Parisian  market  growers'  places  know  that  some  of 
them  use  these  blinds,  but  the  fact  of  their  being 
in  ufe  there  and  by  Messrs.  Sander  does  nothing 
to  prove  that  dark  blinds  are  as  good  as  light  ones. 
I  know  another  authority  in  Orchid  growing,  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams,  Holloway,  who  now  uses  the  thin- 
nest material  he  can  get  for  shading  his  Orchids 
in  place  of  the  thicker  which  he  used  to  use.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  instance  any  practice  con- 
nected with  the  cultivation  of  plants  that  has 
ever  become  known  that  some  one  or  other  has 
not  taken  to,  and  is  ready  to  stoutly  maintain  its 
merits,  and  this  blind  question  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  The  defects  in  these  lath  blinds  are  in- 
separable from  the  material  they  arc  made  of  ;  to 
make  them  so  as  to  last  and  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  of  use  for  any  time,  the  laths  must  necessarily 
be  made  of  a  breadth  that  keeps  out  the  light 
much  more  than  canvas  of  the  right  description 
does,  unless  the  laths  were  so  far  apart  that  the 
sun  would  injure  the  plants  through  the  interstices, 
and  beyond  this  there  is  the  important  matter  of 
cost.  I  have  before  me  a  circular  wherein  these 
blinds  are  offered  at  C.Jd.  per  square  foot,  4s.  lO.'.d 
per  yard,  with  for  fittings  to  each  blind  a  farther 
charge  of  from  3s.  to  5s.  Imagine  Mr.  Ladds, 
of  Bexley  Heath,  with  his  fourteen  acres  of  glass, 


going  in  for  these  blinds.  I  think  he  would  find 
them  to  cost  considerably  more  per  yard  than  his 
Pitch  Pine  and  21-oz.  glass  houses  do,  heating  in- 
cluded. 

1  had  a  thin  darkish-coloured  canvas,  which  when 
engaged  in  plant  growing  I  found  much  the  best 
shading  material  I  ever  met  with,  both  as  to  dura- 
bility and  admission  of  light.  It  is  made  of  flax 
without  any  mixture  of  jute,  to  which  is  attribut- 
able its  durability  ;  the  threads,  both  warp  and 
weft,  are  no  thicker  than  thin  brass  wire.  In 
the  weaving  of  this  material  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  threads  are  in  the  proportion  of 
two  to  one  to  the  thickness  of  the  threads. 
In  these  French  made  blinds,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration  in  the  circular,  the  light  ad- 
mitting space  between  the  laths  is  only  one  in 
four.  Until  Mr.  Cornhill  and  those  who  recom- 
mend these  blinds  can  make  ont  that  light  ad- 
mitted by  them  in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth 
is  as  good  for  the  plants  as  the  two-thirds  they  re- 
ceive through  the  canvas  I  recommend,  most 
people  who  know  the  value  of  light  will  continue 
to  prefer  the  canvas.  It  does  not  shrink  or  the 
threads  thicken  from  wet  when  in  use.  As  will 
be  found,  the  threads  are  so  strong,  that  they  re- 
quire an  unusual  strain  to  break  them.  It  is  un- 
bleached, but  soon  gets  whiter  when  exposed  to 
the  weather.  I  have  had  a  sample  by  me  for  a 
dozen  years ;  it  used  to  be  procurable  from  several 
of  the  large  wholesale  Manchester  houses.  It 
has  frequently  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  make  blinds  of  an  imperishable  charac- 
ter composed  of  thin  iron  wire  links,  connected 
together  in  the  way  of  the  old  chain  purses,  gal- 
vanising them  after  they  were  made,  which  latter 
operation  could,  I  fancy,  be  done  in  a  way  to  con- 
nect the  ends  of  the  wire  of  which  the  links  were 
formed  50  as  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  for 
soldering.  Will  any  enterprising  wire-worker  try 
to  work  out  this  idea?  If  a  sufficiently  cheap 
article  was  forthcoming  it  would  be  likely  to  meet 
with  an  extensive  demand.  T.  Baines. 


Qrevillea  Manglesl.— This  new  Australian 
shrub  which  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  has  been  exhibit- 
ing this  season  promises  to  prove  a  useful  plant 
for  decorative  purposes  on  account  of  its  elegant 
habit.  Its  leaves  are  much  divided,  the  numerous 
leaflets  being  small  and  set  on  slender  stalks  that 
recurve  gracefully.  It  was  much  admired  at  the 
last  show  at  Regent's  Park,  where  it  obtained  a 
first-class  certificate. 

Begonia  Insignia.— This  is  tl.e  most  valu- 
able Begonia  for  flowering  late  in  autumn  and  dur- 
ing winter  of  which  I  have  ever  had  any  experience. 
Cuttings  of  it  rooted  now  and  grown  on  ihrongh- 
out  the  summer  until  they  are  in  6-inch  and  7-inch 
pots  in  autumn  will  be  found  to  be  beautiful 
bushy  plants  18  inches  or  so  in  height  and  as 
much  through,  and  these  when  in  flower  will  be 
one  mass  of  lovely  pink  blossoms  which  are  most 
attractive  either  cut  or  uncut.  An  intermediate 
temperature  suits  it  best  when  young,  and  also 
when  budding  and  blooming. — J.  MuiK. 

Blgnonia  unguis  -This  curious,  handsome, 
and  interesting  warm-house  trailer  from  the 
island  of  Martinique  (which  has  been  described 
by  Von  Siebold  under  the  synonym  of  B.  nequinoc- 
tialis)  is  also  described  from  life  and  illustrated 
by  a  woodcut  in  the  current  number  of  the  Bcvne 
llorticole.  It  seems  to  be  a  plant  well  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  horticulturists,  and  of  much  more 
extensive  culture  than  it  at  present  enjoys,  being 
seldom  if  ever  met  with  out  of  botanical  collec- 
tions. The  flowers  are  said  to  be  of  a  beautiful 
golden  yellow  colour  with  long  tubular  threats, 
and  are  succeeded  by  extraordinarily  large  chest- 
nut coloured  fruits  which  exceed  a  foot  in  length. 
Its  roots  also  display  a  most  curious  and  abnormal 
development  resembling  small  Mangold  Wurlzels 
in  shape,  the  largest  of  the  five  produced  by  the 
plant  figured  measuring  over  2  feet  in  length  by 
9  inches  in  circumference,  and  the  weight  of  the 
five  tubers  amounting  to  over  fifteen  pounds. 
Compared  with  these  abnormally  dev^oped  root- 
tubers,  the  stems   of    this   plant  are  extremely 


light  and  weak  in  structure,  but  it  is  said  to  be 
a  quick  grower,  and  as  the  leaves  are  provided 
with  tendrils  furnished  with  suckers  at  their 
extremities,  which  adhere  even  to  glass  wherever 
they  touch,  it  is  likely  to  be  useful  as  providing 
a  welcome  shade  in  summer  for  plants  growing 
underneath.  It  should  be  planted  out  in  a 
temperate  or  intermediate  stove,  where  a  dry 
rather  than  a  moist  temperature  prevails,  as  it 
requires  but  very  little  water  at  any  time.  It  is 
also  said  to  be  liable  to  the  attacks  of  none  of  the 
insect  pests  which  render  the  successful  culture  of 
so  many  of  our  stove  climbers  so  difficult  and 
troublesome.  It  requires  plenty  of  light  and  only 
ordinary  soil  of  rather  a  stony  nature,  if  possible, 
and  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings,  which  bloom 
the  year  after  rooting,  or  from  seed,  which  produces 
more  vigorous  plants,  which,  however,  will  not 
bloom  till  they  are  four  or  five  years  old. — W.  E.  G. 

Culture  of  Laohenallas— On  turning 
over  some  old  correspondence  I  came  upon  a  letter 
written  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Nelson  on  the  cul- 
ture of  Lachenalias,  which  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing at  the  present  season.  "  I  grow,"  he  said,  "  my 
Lachenalias  in  a  room  with  a  bay  window,  and 
they  flourish  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  except  that 
they  become  a  little  too  much  drawn.  I  pot  in  a 
compost  about  half  loam  and  the  other  half  equal 
parts  of  leaf  soil  and  peat  with  a  good  dash  of 
sand.  When  growing  I  give  them  a  good  deal  of 
water  and  they  like  it.  I  go  on  watering  not  only 
till  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  but  until  they  quite 
wither;  then  they  remain  dry  in  the  pots  till  re- 
potting time,  say  the  middle  or  end  of  July,  when 
they  are  naturally  inclined  to  start.  I  think 
many  persons  mismanage  bulbs  in  pots  by  putting 
them  out  of  the  way,  under  stages  or  elsewhere, 
when  they  cease  to  be  ornamental,  and  so  they 
come  to  grief  from  want  of  perfecting  the  foli- 
age."—P.  Babe. 


Ferns. 

NEW  MAIDEN-HAIK  FERNS. 

Although  every  successive  year  brings  forth 
fresh  additions  to  Ferns,  it  is  not  often  that  no- 
velties of  such  sterliug  value  as  those  which  form 
the  subject  of  the  annexed  illustration  make  their 
appearance.  It  is,  indeed,  questionable  if  since 
ttie  time  when  A.  farleyense  was  first  brought 
into  notice  anything  approaching  the  new  Adian- 
tums  of  this  season  has  been  introduced.  Both 
are  sports  or  natural  hybrids  obtained  from  species 
already  known  by  Mr.  F.  Bause,  from  whom 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch,  who  are  now  sending  them  out, 
have  bought  the  stock.  The  most  distinct  in 
character  is  unquestionably  A.  rhodophyllum, 
which  is  about  intermediate  between  A.  Victoriae, 
itself  a  so-called  hybrid  and  one  of  the  supposed 
parents,  and  A.  scutum.  Of  the  vigorous  and 
free  growth  of  the  latter  it  partakes  to  a  great 
degree,  although  always  more  compact  in  habit 
than  that  kind,  being  nearer  in  that  respect  to 
the  other  parent  and  vastly  superior  to  either 
of  them ;  in  fact,  it  has  been  stated  on  good 
authority  to  be  "  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of 
Maiden-hairs  yet  obtained."  Its  lovely  bipin- 
nate  fronds,  deltoid  in  outline  and  spread- 
ing, are  produced  in  great  profusion  from 
a  single  crown  and  form  densely  crowded  tufts  ; 
they  attain  a  maximum  height  of  about  1.5  inches 
and  are  borne  on  slender  and  exceedingly  black 
shining  stems  of  a  gracefully  curving  habit.  The 
main  attraction,  however,  which  this  new  Fern  pos- 
sesses is  the  remarkable  diversity  of  colours  pe- 
culiar to  its  many  fan-shaped  and  finely  dentate 
pinnules  during  the  different  stages  of  their 
growth.  When  first  developed  they  are  rosy  pur- 
ple or  crimson  in  tint,  stronger  and  brighter  than 
in  any  of  the  many  other  coloured  Adiantums 
already  in  cultivation.  That  colour  with  age 
changes  to  a  rosy  fulvous  green,  and,  after  passing 
through  various  shades  of  a  coppery  hue,  finally 
assumes  a  soft  pale  green  tint,  which  is  retained 
until  the  fronds  are  quite  mature,  when  the  pin- 
nules measure  fully  an  inch  or  more  across.    A. 
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rhodophyllam  is  a  plant  which  requires  a  cool 
stove  or  warm  greenhouse  temperature  in  order  to 
properly  develop  its  handsome  foliage,  which  ac- 
quires much  brighter  colours  if  kept  close  to  the 
light. 

In  A.  cuneatum  deflexum  we  have  another  illus- 
tration which  goes  far  to  support  the  views  of  those 
who  believe  in  and  advocate  the  process  of  arti- 
ficial fertilisation  in  the  case  of  Ferns,  for  this,  like 
the  preceding,  is  a  supposed  hybrid  whose  given 
parents,  A.  cuneatum  and  A.  Bausei,  are  also  a 
species  and  a  garden  variety.  The  distinctive 
characters  of  the  two  sorts  just  named  are  so  unmis- 
takably shown  in  the  new  plant,  as  to  place  it 
exactly  intermediate  between  them,  and  they  are 
so  gracefully  blended  as  to  render       a  most  in- 


it  is  entirely  dissimilar  to  any  of  the  several  forms 
which  during  the  last  few  years  have  made  their 
appearance  in  various  places.  It  is  a  compara- 
tively dwarf  tufted  evergreen  Fern  of  slender 
and  curiously  erect  habit,  seldom  attaining  more 
than  8  inches  in  height.  The  fronds,  which  are 
abundantly  produced  from  a  single  crown,  besides 
being  upright  as  a  whole,  have  their  pinnae  also 
directed  upwards  and  springing  directly  from 
the  rachis.  Although  of  a  somewhat  stiffer  ap- 
pearance than  the  parent,  it  will  doubtless  prove  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  genus,  in  which  it  will 
occupy  a  special  place  through  its  pinnae  being 
spirally  arranged  in  a  most  peculiar  way.  The 
pinnules,  which  are  cuneate  in  form,  are  about 
the  usual  size  of  those  of  A.  cuneatum,  with  the 


UNHEATED  FERNERIES. 
The  generality  of  houses  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Ferns  have  until  lately  been  mostly  struc- 
tures provided  with  heating  apparatuses  which 
are  not  only  more  expensive,  but  also  more  dilE- 
CQlt  to  manage  than  unheated  houses.  Therefore 
a  house  which  can  without  the  help  of  fire-heat 
be  kept  interesting  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  is 
obviously  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  a 
house  of  this  kind  can  be  had  at  a  trifling  cost 
compared  with  that  of  heated  structures.  Ferns, 
as  a  class,  are  most  accommodating,  and  if  pro- 
perly treated  will  thrive  where  even  other  plints 
would  refuse  to  live.  In  many  instances,  there- 
fore, houses  comparatively  useless  for  other  pur- 
poses have  been  converted  into  capital  ferneries. 


Adiantum  rhodophyllum. 


Adiaiitum  cmieatum  strictum. 


teresting  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  decorative 
and  useful  kind.  Its  compact  habit,  which,  in 
every  respect  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  popular  A 
cuneatum,  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  recommend  it, 
for  it  is  equally  evergreen,  and  its  numerous  tri 
or  qnadripinnate  fronds  elegantly  arched  are 
densely  produced  from  a  single  crown,  and  they 
possess  a  most  peculiar  appearance  on  account  of 
their  pinnules,  which  are  wedge  shaped,  as 
in  the  species,  having  the  crenature  of  their 
margins  obtusely  rounded  in  a  conspicuous  way 
aid  being  singnlarly  deflexed  like  those  of  A. 
Bausei,  though  much  smaller  and  of  a  much  darker 
and  richer  colour.  A  very  striking  aspect  is  also 
produced  by  the  hanging  position  of  the  pinnules, 
which  are  shown  otf  to  perfection  as  the  plant 
gains  strength.  It  rarely  exceeds  10  inches  in 
height,  and  on  that  account  will  be  found  most 
valuable  for  decoration,  inasmuch  as  it  thrives  re- 
markably well  in  a  cool  honse. 

Quite  distinct  from  the  above  is  the  curious  A. 
cUneatum  strictum  of  Mr.  B.  P.  Williams :  in  fact 


exception  of  the  terminal  one,  which  generally  is 
trapeziform,  and  all  have  the  upper  margin  shal- 
lowly  lobed.  Its  texture  is  very  tough,  and  it 
does  well  under  cool  treatment. 

From  Continental  growers  only  one  new  kind  has 
been  received  this  season.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
meritorious  one,  and  likely  to  take  a  prominent 
place  in  all  good  collections.  A.  digitatum  is  its 
name — a  strong  growing  kind  and  bold  in  habit. 
It  has  beautifully  arched  qnadripinnate  fronds, 
often  measuring  4  feet  in  height,  and  they  are 
borne  on  long  and  stout  ebony-black  stalks  which 
have  a  peculiar  bluish  tint.  The  pinnules,  which  are 
as  large  as  those  of  a  good  form  of  A.  scutum,  are 
deeply  crenate  and  looselyset,  which  give  the  plant 
a  most  graceful  appearance.  This  plant,  which  is 
of  a  delightful  pea-green  colour,  succeeds  best 
under  cool  treatment.  S. 


Filmy  Perns  — Will  anyone  who  has  grown  these  suc- 
cessfully kindly  say  which  kinds  I  could  grow  m  an 
unheated  (greenhouse?  I  want  to  grow  some  against  a 
wall  which  is  quite  shaded  throughout  the  day.— Filices. 


Shade  and  moisture  are  indispensable  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  Ferns,  and  therefore  it  behoves  us 
when  any  attempt  is  made  at  appropriating  any 
special  structure  to  their  use  to  bear  this  fact  in 
mind  ;  first  of  all,  select  if  possible  a  spot  naturally, 
possessing  the  required  conditions,  that  is  to  say,  a 
place  laying  at  a  comparatively  low  level,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  Such  a  house  devoted  entirely  to  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns  from  temperate  regions  is  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  but  particularly  in  summer, 
a  delightful  retreat,  and  one  combining  endless 
attractions  with  an  absolute  sense  of  comfort. 
This  remark  is  specially  applicable  to  suburban 
ferneries,  for  it  is  the  city  man  who  most  enjoys 
the  beauties  of  an  evergreen  vegetation  after  the 
day's  work  is  done,  and  a  cool  fernery  is  of  all 
houses  the  best  adapted  for  his  wants.    A  suitable 

spot  having  been  secured,  the  next  consideration 

also  one  of  great  importance  —  is  the  selec- 
tion of  materials  to  be  employed  in  its  erection, 
and  in  that  of  the  rockwork  which  is  intended 
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to  become  the  main  attraction  of  the  building. 
Too  great  a  quantity  of  stone  or  metal  is  a  mistake, 
as  that  alone  produces  an  atmosphere  the  harsh- 
ness of  which  is  quite  uncongenial  to  the  growth 
of  Ferns.  The  house  itself,  which  would  be  all 
the  better  if  built  entirely  of  wood,  should  be 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  plenty  of  space  for  the 
full  development  of  the  most  gigantic  growing 
kinds,  which  are  only  really  ornamental  when  they 
attain  their  full  size.  Although  when  properly 
treated  these  plants  will  thrive  in  any  aspect,  pro- 
vided the  house  be  a  spacious  one,  still  a  span- 
roofed  structure  with  sides  facing  east  and  west 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  suitable  for  their  culture. 
In  erecting  such  a  house  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  Ferns  intended  to  fill  it  is  indispensable  in 
order  that  the  interior  may  be  at  once  arranged  to 
accommodate  plants  of  robust  growth,  which  are 
needful  to  give  the  place  an  established  appear- 
ance. The  most  effective  arrangement  consists  of 
winding  walks  and  undulating  surfaces  with 
naturally  formed  rockwork  suitable  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  plants.  A  point  on  which  too 
much  stress  cannot  possibly  be  laid  is  the 

Building  of  the  kockwork  itself,  which 
should  be  made  of  brick  burrs  or  tufa  only ;  these 
are  the  most  porous  materials,  but,  nevertheless, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  too  much  of  them, 
the  object  in  view  being  the  making  of  a  fernery 
in  which  plants  are  to  grow,  and  not,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  a  mere  rockery.  In  a  well-constructed 
house  the  quantity  of  stone  used  should  be 
greatly  less  than  the  amount  of  earth,  which  na- 
turally keeps  moist  and  maintains  a  properly 
balanced  atmosphere,  a  result  unobtainable  where 
stone  predominates  in  the  shape  of  prettily  de- 
signed grottoes  and  cavern-like  recesses,  interest- 
ing though  they  be.  Ferns  endowed  even  with  the 
strongest  constitutions  cannot  possibly  exist  under 
such  unfavourable  conditions.  The  brick  burrs  or 
tufa  should  be  held  together  by  Portland  cement, 
and  not  placed  loosely  on  the  ground,  as  is 
sometimes  done  in  private  establishments.  They 
must  be  set  on  a  thoroughly  firm  basis  after 
making  a  solid  bed  of  clinkers,  coarse  gravel 
or  any  other  rough  material  which  will  ensure  a 
good  drainage.  The  first  layer  of  brick  burrs  must 
be  made  evenly,  as  it  is  on  that  layer  the  whole  of 
the  fabric  will  have  to  rest ;  then  continue  to 
build  until  the  superstructure  reaches  within 
15  inches  or  18  inches  from  the  glass.  The  rock- 
work  should  be  much  wider  at  the  base  than  at 
its  summit,  so  as  to  give  the  plants  all  the  light 
possible.  The  pockets  must  be  well  drained,  and 
the  water  from  the  upper  ones  must  not  drop  on 
to  the  plants  below.  When  the  building  is  com- 
pleted sufficient  time  must  elapse  to  allow  the 
cement  to  set  properly  ;  when  that  happens,  which 
will  be  in  a  few  days,  all  sticks  and  props  used  to 
hold  the  stones  in  their  places  may  safely  be  re- 
moved and  planting  commenced.  The  soil 
to  be  used  in  the  majority  of  cases  should 
consist  of  a  coarse  mixture  of  two  parts  of 
peat  and  one  part  of  loam  with  a  good  dash 
of  silver  sand .  In  filling  the  pockets  and 
placing  the  Ferns  in  them,  only  press  the  compost 
gently  round  them,  for  it  will  be  found  to  get  suf- 
ficiently close  of  its  own  accord  through  subse- 
quent waterings.  Some  Ferns  must  also  be  set  on 
jutting  boulders.  Woodwardias,  Polypodiums, 
&c.,  require  to  be  fixed  just  on  the  very  edge  of 
projecting  pieces  of  rock,  such  a  position  being 
the  only  suitable  one  to  show  off  their  elegant 
habit  to  advantage.  This  Is  a  somewhat  tedious 
operation,  as  it  must  be  done  very  carefully  and 
by  slow  degrees ;  the  only  way  to  do  it,  so  as  to 
produce  anything  approaching  a  natural  appear- 
ance, is  by  means  of  placing  thin  layers  of  fibrous 
peat  repeatedly  over  one  another  and  skewering 
them  together  with  wooden  pegs  ;  press  the  first  thin 
layer  firmly  on  to  the  stone  and  shape  the  accu- 
mulated peat  to  it,  then  ram  the  whole  into  a  solid 
mass,  and  finally  skewer  the  plants  and  peat  toge- 
ther with  long  wooden  pegs.  In  this  way  a  satis- 
factory result  will  be  obtained.     It  is  in 

Planting  that  the  greatest  skill  is  required  to 
render  the  arrangement  effective ;  the  plants 
should  be  well  contrasted  as  regards  foliage  and 


habit,  and  by  way  of  heightening  both,  a  few  fine 
foliaged  Begonias,  the  spotted-leaved  Farfugium, 
Ophiopogon,  Carex,  &c  ,  may  be  introduced,  espe- 
cially the  Begonias,  which  produce  very  large 
leaves  of  a  beautiful  silvery  tint.  A  few  pieces  of 
variegated  Aspidistra  dotted  here  and  there  also 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  house,  and  if  some 
of  the  very  interesting  Sasifraga  sarmentosa  can 
be  planted  here  and  there  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  rockwork,  even  where  there  is  hardly  any  soil, 
it  will  soon  take  possession  of  the  stones  and  be- 
come very  attractive.  When  the  planting  is 
finished  it  is  indispensable  for  the  general  appear- 
ance as  well  as  for  the  well-being  of  the  plants  to 
have  the  surface  of  the  soil  covered  either  with 
Selaginella  denticulata,  which,  when  pricked  off 
in  small  patches,  soon  spreads  all  over  the  place, 
or  with  layers  of  thin  Moss,  such  as  is  generally 
found  growing  wild  either  on  walls  or  at  the  foot 
of  trees,  and  which  can  easily  be  fastened  to  the 
soil  with  small  wooden  pegs.  A  gentle  watering 
with  a  rosed  can  will  then  be  required  to  settle  all 
down  firmly,  and  for  a  few  days  a  daily  syringing 
over  the  Moss,  taking  care  to  keep  the  foliage  of 
the  plants  dry,  will  induce  it  to  grow  luxuriantly ; 
after  that  but  very  little  attention  will  be  needed, 
a  general  watering  not  being  necessary  more  than 
once  a  week,  even  during  summer,  and  it  should 
be  gradually  reduced  to  about  once  a  month 
in  autumn  and  winter.  Not  being  heated,  the  house 
during  cold  weather  must  be  kept  comparatively 
dry ;  there  being  nothing  to  counterbalance  the 
effects  of  too  much  moisture,  the  fronds  of  the 
most  tender  kinds  would  soon  show  signs  of  decay. 
A  fernery  like  that  just  described  may  be  seen  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery,  Chelsea.  The  main 
part  of  it  consists  of  brick  burrs  only,  which 
show  the  plants  off  to  advantage ;  a  narrow  pas- 
sage connects  it  with  their  new  Cattleya  house, 
and  this,  being  necessarily  of  restricted  dimen- 
sions, has  been  built  wholly  of  tufa  and  planted 
with  small-growing  Ferns  of  hardy  constitution. 
Though  unheated,  this  fernery  has  an  inviting  ap- 
pearance the  whole  year  round,  particularly  in 
autumn  and  early  winter,  when  the  Lapageria 
rosea,  which  covers  part  of  the  roof,  and  which 
every  season  becomes  literally  crowded  with  hand- 
some festoons  of  bright  flowers,  hanging  gracefully 
among  the  foliage  of  the  tallest  Ferns,  may  be 
seen. 

Roof  climbers.— It  is  not  advisable  to  have 
the  roof  of  a  rockery  covered  with  strong-growing 
climbers,  which  in  such  a  shaded  situation  seldom 
flower  and  often  prove  troublesome  through  the 
numbers  of  insects  which  they  harbour ;  but  if  one 
climber  be  more  adapted  than  another  for  that 
purpose  it  is  undoubtedly  the  Lapageria,  requiring 
as  it  does  a  cool  and  shady  place,  well  supplied 
with  water  in  which  to  grow  and  flower  abun- 
dantly. It  possesses,  too,  the  advantage  of  being 
a  naturally  clean  plant.  The  darkest  recesses, 
provided  they  are  low  down  and  snug,  are  well 
suited  for  the  culture  of  Todeas,  Trichomanes,  and 
a  good  many  forms  of  Hymenophyllum,  which 
delight  in  such  a  situation.  In  ferneries  of  large 
dimensions,  but  in  these  only,  a  stream  of  water 
may  be  introduced  with  good  effect,  and  a  little 
lake  may  be  made  beautiful  with  aquatic  plants, 
such  as  Aponogeton  angustifolium  and  A.  dis- 
tachyon,  Huttonia  palustris,  Myriophyllum  spica- 
tum,  Pontederia  cordata,  Trapa  natans,  Vallisneria 
spiralis,  and  hardy  Water  Lilies.  A  fernery  built 
and  treated  as  just  recommended  cannot  fail  to 
give  satisfaction,  and  after  the  first  year  it  re- 
quires but  little  labour  or  attention,  as  the 
majority  of  the  plants  by  that  time  will  have 
become  well  established.  In  spring,  plants  that 
have  overgrown  the  room  allotted  to  them 
should  be  lifted  and  replanted  where  they  can 
have  more  room,  an  operation  which  often 
improves  the  general  appearance  of  the  house. 
This  should  be  done  between  the  middle  of  March 
and  the  middle  of  April,  after  which  time  the  growth 
of  the  plants  is  too  far  advanced  to  allow  of  their 
being  disturbed.  Even  where  Ferns  are  not  re- 
planted they  should  be  surfaced  about  that  time 
with  fresh  soil.  Those  of  a  climbing  habit  must 
not  be  disturbed,  but  the  others  will  all  benefit 


by  being  taken  up  every  two  years  ;  some  of  the 
old  soil  should  then  be  shaken  from  their  roots 
and  they  should  be  replanted  afresh  in  the  com- 
post recommended  above.  Besides  some  of  the 
best  forms  of  British  Ferns  of  evergreen  habit, 
such  as  crested  or  otherwise  ornamental  varieties 
of  8colopendriums  and  Polystichum,  or  the 
ever  interesting  Asplenium  marinum,  Adiantum 
CapiUus-veneris,  Ceterach  officinanim,  Asplenium 
fontanum.  kc,  the  following  species  and  varieties 
will  be  found  to  be  best  adapted  for  a  cool 
fernery.  Those  marked  thus  *  are  of  dwarf 
habit,  the  strong-growing  kinds  being  preceded  by 
a  f ,  while  those  to  which  no  special  mark  is  affixed 
are  of  medium  growth. 


Acropliorus  hispidus 

*  chierophyllus 

*  Adiantum  assimile 

*  Capillus-veneris 
C.-v.  magniflcum 

"      fiasum 

*  daphnitis 

*  fulvum 

*  pubescens 

*  reniforme 

*  venustum 

*  Asplenium    Adiantuni-ni- 

STum 
bulbif  crura 

*  Colensoi 

+      dimorphum 

*  ebeneum 

*  flabellifolium 
flaccidum 

*  fontanum 

"      lanceolatum 
'      marinum 

laxuin  pumilum 

*  Kuta  muraria 

*  Trichomanes  and  vars. 

*  viride 

t  Balantium  Culcita 
Blechnum  lanceolatum 
occideutale 
gracile 

*  Spicant  and  vars. 
t  Cyathea  deall)ata 

t      medullaris 

t  Cyrtomiumanoniophyllum 

falcatum 

Fortunei 
Davallia  canariensis 
*•      Mariesi 

*  M .  cristata 

"*      Novie-Zelandiie 

tenuifolia  stricta 

margin  alis 
+  Dieksonia  antarctica 


Bcrteroana 
t      fibrosa 
t      BcjuaiTosa 
Selaginella  ca}sia 
denticulata 
helvetica 
Dictyogramma  japonica 
variegata 

*  Doodia  aspcra 

blechnoides 
"      can  data 

*  media 

t  Gleichenia  flabellata 

semivestita 
"  Gymnogi-animatriangulare 

*  Hymenophyllum  lerugino- 

sum 
caudiculatum 
'*      crispatum 
demissum 
flexuoaum 
nitens 
pulcherrtmum 

*  tunbridgense 

*  venosum 

*  Wilsoni 
Hypolepis  distans 
Lastrea  atrata 

ariatata 
a.  variegata 
decompoaita 
decurrens 
t      erytlirosora 


Laatrea  marginalia 

opaca 
**      proliflca 

quadrangularis 

Sieboldi 
t      Standishi 

varia 
Litobrochia  pentaphylla 
t      vespertilionis 
t  Lomaria  chilenais 

discolor  bipinnatiflda 

falcata 

*  fluviatilis 
^      I'atei'soni 

zamiajfolia 
Lygodium  scandena 

palmatum 
t  Marattia  fraxinea 
t      elegans 
Selaginella  Douglasi 

involvena 

japonica 

ilertensi 
Microlepia  anthriacifolia 

atrigosa 
Mohria  thurifraga 

achiUitefolia 
Nepbrodium  hirsutum 
Nephrolepis  tuberosa 
■  Niphobolua  Heteractis 

Liugua 

L  coryrobifera 

*  rupestria 
Onychium  japonicum 
Osmunda  palustris 

javanica 
*^  Platyloma  atropurpureum 

falcatum 
'      rotundifolium 
Polypodium  vulgare 

cambricum 

cristatum 

elegantissimum 

omuilaceratum 

*  pustulatum 
Polyatichum    angulare    and 

vars. 
aculeatum 
lepiilocaulon 
Lonchitis 

*  mucronatum 
munitum 
parvissimum 
setosuni 
tripterum 

Pteria  cretica 

c.  albo  lineala 
t      Ouvrardi 

haatata 

longifolia 

*  Bcaberula 
serrulata 
s  cristata 

8.  e.  variegata 
t      8.  c.  major 
Todea  arborea 
t      Fraseri 

pellucida 

superba 

Wilkesiana 
Trichomanes  radicans    and 
vars. 

reniforme 
t  'Woodwai'dia  radicans 

r.  cristata 
t      orientalis 

S. 


Boronia  megaBtigma— This  is  an  easily 

cultivated  and  excellent  cool  greenhouse  plant. 
It  grows  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  height,  and  has 
twiggy  branches,  on  which  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months  flowers  of  a  dull  chocolate  colour 
outside  and  yellow  inside  are  borne  in  great  pro- 
fusion. Thej-  are  not  particularly  attractive,  but 
their  aromatic  perfume  makes  them  great  favou- 
rites. We  had  three  large  plants  of  this  Boronia 
this  spring  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing before  ventilation  was  given  and  after  shut- 
ting up  in  the  afternoon  the  perfume  emitted  by 
them   was   most  agreeable.   •  For    drawing-room 
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decoration  one  plant  is  sufficient,  more  emitting 
too  strong  a  scent.  Sprays  of  it  when  cut  and 
placed  in  vases  last  fresh  for  several  days,  provided 
the  water  is  changed  every  second  morning  and  a 
small  piece  of  charcoal  put  into  it  to  keep  it  fresh. 
— Wm.  Chbistison,  Wokinff. 


ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  KOEZLI. 
Some  account  of  the  way  in  which  we  treat  this 
most  beautiful  and  sweetly  scented  Odonto- 
glossum  has  been  asked  for  (p.  .S98),  but  the  exact 
treatment  which  our  plants  have  received  may  not 
be  different  from  that  practised  by  other  Orchid 
growers,  though,  perhaps,  not  with  the  same  mea- 
sure of  success.  '*  The  race  is  not  always  to  the 
swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong."  I  am  forcibly 
reminded  of  this  in  the  case  of  Pbaius  tabercu- 
losus.  After  this  plant  was  exhibited  by  8ir 
Trevor  Lawrence  at  South  Kensington,  Orchid 
fanciers  were  in  ecstacies  respecting  it.  It  was 
imported  in  quantities  and  sold  at  very  high 
prices.  I  purchased  half-a-dozen  plants  and 
treated  them  exactly  as  Mr.  Uilliald  did,  the  suc- 
cessful grower  at  Laurie  Park,  Sydenham.  The 
result  of  my  attempt  was  a  most  ignoble  failure  ; 
the  plant?  laid  in  the  damp  Moss  for  months, 
some  of  them  for  a  year  and  a  halt,  in  sound  and 
healthy  looking  condition,  but  made  no  attempt  at 
growing.  If  I  had  more  plants  the  treatment 
would  have  to  be  the  same.  Some  of  the  best 
plants  imported  I  saw  in  Mr.  Lees  collection, 
and  it  is  certain  that  no  pains  would  be  spared  to 
grow  them  well,  but  successful  results  were  not  at- 
tained. Plants  of  it  went  to  the  most  celebrated 
trade  collections,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  sub- 
ject of  our  present  remarks  is  not  so  difficult  to 
grow  and  flower ;  still  it  is  a  plant  with  which 
many  good  Orchid  growers  to  some  extent  fail. 
When  I  purchased  our  pla.nts  of  it  some  eight 
years  ago,  the  vendor  told  me  to  grow  them  in  a 
cool  house  ;  this  I  did,  and  they  made  good  pro- 
gress during  the  summer,  but  as  the  cold  days  of 
autumn  set  in,  and  the  cool  house  temperature 
fell  to  40*  and  45°,  the  plants  showed  signs  of 
distress,  and  ultimately  two  of  them  died.  The 
usually  safe  guide,  the  "  Orchid  Grower's  Jlanual," 
says :  "  It  is  best  grown  in  the  Cattleya  house." 
This  was  tried  and  still  the  plants  looked  unhappy. 
They  were  then  placed  in  a  light  position  near 
the  glass  in  the  warmest  house,  and  the  three 
plants  that  were  left  very  speedily  showed  how 
well  they  appreciated  the  altered  conditions  in 
which  they  were  placed.  They  made  two  strong 
growths  from  every  leading  bulb,  which  flowered 
well  the  following  season  ;  each  of  the  twin  bulbs 
made  two,  and  so  the  plants  have  gone  on  since. 

We  purchased  a  dozen  more  plants— very  small 
ones — a  few  years  ago,  and  now  each  of  these 
small  bits,  which  were  in  i'^-inch  pots  and  cost 
Ss.  each,  have  grown  into  large  specimens  by  a 
system  of,  as  it  were,  arithmetical  progression. 
There  are  many  forms,  some  pure  white,  others 
very  slightly  tinged  in  the  centre,  and  one  with  a 
deep  crimson  blotch — the  deepest  colour  I  have 
.  yet  seen.  When  we  moved  from  Loxtord  Hall  to 
Great  Gearies  I  was  fearful  that  some  of  the 
Orchids  would  not  submit  patiently  to  the  change 
of  conditions.  I  cannot  say  that  they  have  all 
been  improved  by  the  change  ;  at  any  rate,  Koezl's 
Odontoglossums  have  not  suffered ;  they  are  now 
growing  and  flowering  as  well  as  they  ever  did. 
Their  treatment  is  the  same  in  all  respects  as  that 
given  to  the  cool  house  0.  crispum.  They  get 
plenty  of  water  during  the  growing  period,  and 
are  kept  moderately  moist  in  winter  when  the 
plants  are  at  rest.  They  are  potted  in  equal  parts 
of  turfy  peat  and  Sphagnum ;  the  pots  are  two- 
thirds  fall  of  clean  potsherds,  and  the  compost  is 
mixed  with  potsherds  and  broken  charcoal.  I 
like  to  encourage  a  good  growth  of  Sphagnum 
Moss  on  the  surface  of  the  compost.  The  only 
difference  in  the  treatment  between  this  and  that 
given  to  0.  crispum  is  that  the  temperature  of  the 
house  for  the  latter  ranges  from  40°  to  45°,  and 
for  the  former  from  60"  to  65°;  our  house  is 
seldom  over  60°  in  winter. 


ODONTOGLoasuM  VE.xiLLAKiuM,— I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  I  have  been  very  successful  with  the 
culture  of  this  species  of  Odontoglossum.  Our 
plants  are,  however,  not  yet  in  flower,  nor  will 
they  be  for  at  least  six  weeks.  Our  first  plants 
of  this  species  were  rather  dear,  and  we  were  in- 
structed to  grow  them  in  the  warmest  house.  At 
that  time  the  best  Orchid  growers  were  in  doubt 
as  to  the  best  system  to  be  pursued  with  this 
Odontoglossum.  As  our  plants  of  it  were  not 
growing  so  well  as  I  thought  they  ought  to  do,  I 
sought  advice  from  a  noted  grower.  He  said,  "Grow 
them  in  the  warm  house  by  day  and  the  cool 
house  at  night."  This  was  tried,  but  without  any 
good  result.  They  did  fairly  well  with  the  pots 
suspended  in  baskets  and  the  leaves  almost  touch- 
ing the  glass  in  the  cool  end  of  the  warmest 
house.  This  treatment  suited  them  best  in  winter. 
In  summer  the  ends  of  the  leaves  died  off,  and  an 
occasional  decayed  spot  would  appear  on  some  of 
them.  Ultimately  they  were  placed  in  the  Cattleya 
house  near  the  glass  and  well  exposed  to  light  and 
air.  In  that  temperature  the  plants  have  always 
grown  well,  two  growths  mostly  being  formed  from 
each  lead.  The  year  before  last  the  whole  collec- 
tion had  made  capital  growths,  and  they  were  ex- 
pected to  flower  proportionately  well,  but,  strange 
to  say,  not  one  plant  among  them  produced  even 
the  rudiment  of  a  flower-spike.  They  have  never 
behaved  in  this  way  since,  nor  did  they  previously, 
each  well-formed  bulb  annually  producing  two  or 
three  spikes.  The  plants  are  potted  much  the 
same  as  are  other  Odontoglossums,  and  they  are 
freely  supplied  with  water  at  the  roots,  but  never 
over  the  leaves.  I  find  that  when  water  is  allowed 
to  lodge  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  that  pseudo- 
bulbs  will  sometimes  decay.  O.  Roezli  may  be 
syringed  over  the  leaves  with  advantage  in  hot 
weather.  Thrips  are  troublesome  to  both  plants, 
and  as  tobacco  smoke  is  often  injurious,  these 
pests  are  destroyed  by  dipping  the  plants  in  to- 
bacco water.  J.  Douglas. 


Cattleya  Mendell. — A  four-flowered  spike 
of  a  grand  variety  of  this  Orchid  has  been  sent  to 
us  by  Mr.  Fowler,  Ashgrove,  Pontypool.  It  is  one 
of  the  delicately  tinted  class  and  the  flowers  are 
remarkable  for  their  large  size  and  fine  form. 
They  measure  fully  8  inches  across  the  outspread 
sepals,  which  are  of  a  soft  lilac  tint  and  uncom- 
monly broad.  The  rounded  labellum  is  2.1  inches 
across,  exquisitely  frilled  at  the  edges.  Its  colour 
is  a  bright  magenta  on  the  lower  lobe,  while 
the  throat  is  lemon  and  creamy  white. 

Pruned  Dendrobiums. — I  have  watched 
with  interest  the  discussion  on  this  subject,  and 
hoped  that  it  would  terminate  satisfactorily,  but 
I  see  that  is  not  likely  to  happen.  In  the  gardens 
here  we  grow  a  small  collection  of  Orchids,  prin- 
cipally Dendrobes.  Last  May  that  coveted  prize, 
the  Veitch  Memorial  medal,  was  offered  for  the 
best  specimen  Orchid  in  flower  in  Dublin.  This 
brought  out  some  fine  specimens  of  Cattleyas, 
Vandas,  and  Dendrobiums,  and  an  unpruned  Den- 
drobium  nobile  sent  from  the  garden  here  carried 
it  off.  It  measured  4  feet  by  4  feet,  and  had  over 
900  open  flowers  on  it.  When  this  discussion 
began  I  pruned  some  small  plants  of  Dendrobium 
nobile  in  10-inch  pots,  but  instead  of  increasing  I 
find  that  they  are  decreasing  both  in  length  and 
size  of  bulb.  I  have  found  that  as  long  as  life 
remains  in  the  old  bulb  it  supports  the  young 
breaks,  and  therefore  as  the  old  bulbs  in  this  way 
do  good,  why  not  leave  them  undisturbed. — H. 
Keatney,  Montrose,  Donnyhrook. 


Notes  from  Wythenshawe.  Cheshire. 

—  One  of  your  correspondents  in  The  Garden  of 
May  8  recommends  that  the  Pyrus  japonica 
should  always  be  as  close  to  the  wail  as  the  neatest 
Ivy.  I  recommend  him  to  try  it  as  an  untrained 
shrub.  I  have  one  about  fi  feet  or  8  feet  high,  and 
very  lovely  it  is,  blooming  freely  for  many  weeks, 
and  quite  hardy.  The  bright  red  Japanese  Maple 
has  proved  itself  to  be  quite  hardy  here,  and  I  do 
not  consider  this  at  all  a  favourable  position  or 


climate  for  tender  shrubs.  I  bought  two  plants 
of  it  about  12  years  ago,  planted  them  out  in  the 
shrubbery,  and  they  are  now  about  8  feet  or  10 
feet  high,  very  conspicuous  and  beautiful  objects, 
especially  when  the  sun  is  shining  upon  them. 
They  are  well  sheltered  from  west  winds,  which 
are  almost  as  injurious  here  as  spring  frosts.  I 
may  mention  that  the  lovely  Narcissus  bioolor 
J.  B.  M.  Camm  is  still  in  great  beauty  here.  I 
have  not  seen  any  Marciesus  of  its  class  that  excels 
it  in  beauty,  and  few  that  equal  it. — T.  W. 
Tatton. 

SUGGESTIONS  REGARDING  SEED  SAVING.* 
The  great  aim  of  the  present  day  gardening  is  to 
secure  earliness  of  produce  without  too  much  loss 
in  quality.  To  secure  a  vegetable  in  market  con- 
dition before  the  market  is  generally  supplied 
carries  not  only  profit  to  the  producer,  but  quick 
sale.  It  therefore  becomes  a  pertinent  inquiry 
how  we  can  systematically  proceed  in  order  to 
early  (to  coin  a  word)  our  garden  varieties.  We 
have  seen  but  one  suggestion  as  to  how  this  can 
be  done  other  than  the  selection  of  the  earliest 
ripening  for  seed,  and  this  by  Siegert,  a  German 
investigator,  who  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
sowing  of  unripe  Peas  tends  to  produce  earlier 
varieties.  We  have  made  no  serious  attempts  as 
yet  to  test  this  question,  but  there  is  so  much  ana- 
logical reasoning  in  its  favour,  that  we  have  almost 
persuaded  ourselves  to  believe  that  by  the  re- 
peated sowings  of  unripe  seed  we  can  secure  a 
tendency  toward  earliness  in  the  produce.  In  ex- 
periments on  germination  we  find  that  unripe 
seeds  usually  germinated  earlier  than  did  the 
fully  ripe,  and  that  some  seeds  would  start  a 
growth  when  not  hardened,  but  in  the  milk. 

In  germinating  most  seeds,  we  notice  that 
there  is  a  great  variation  between  the  individual 
seeds  in  their  power  of  germinating.  Thus,  of 
100  seeds  of  a  Radish  sown,  fifty-eight  germi- 
nated the  second  day,  one  on  the  eighth  day, 
and  then,  after  fourteen  days'  interval,  yet 
another ;  fifty  seeds  of  a  Squash  germinated  twelve 
seeds  the  second  day,  fifteen  the  third,  and  two  on 
the  twenty-first  day ;  100  seeds  of  Onion  germi- 
nated one  the  first  day,  thirty-five  the  third  day, 
one  the  thirteenth  day,  and  then,  after  ten  days' 
interval,  yet  another  I  100  seeds  of  a  Musk  Melon 
germinated  seventy-eight  on  the  second  day  and 
one  on  the  twelfth  day ;  100  seeds  of  a  Savoy  ger- 
minated forty-nine  the  first  day,  thirty-nine  the 
second  day,  and  one  each  on  the  fifth  and  ninth  days. 
When  we  consider  that  in  practice  some  one  plant 
grown  by  us  will  exceed  all  the  rest  in  earliness, 
we  cannot  but  suspect  a  connection  with  the 
seed,  and  that  perhaps  if  we  should  plant  the 
seeds  that  germinate  earliest,  in  comparison  vrith 
those  that  germinate  latest,  we  would  secure 
earliness  of  crop  in  one  over  the  other.  We  trust 
that  this  hypothesis  will  receive  trial  by  those  who 
are  rightly  circumstanced.  We  find  that  Tomato 
fruits  vary  not  only  in  size  and  smoothness,  but 
also  in  the  number  of  cells  they  contain.  As  a 
universal  observation  of  varieties  we  find  that  the 
smoothest  Tomatoes  are  usually  those  with  the 
fewest  cells.  If,  then,  we  would  secure  smoothness 
in  our  varieties,  it  would  seem  wise  to  select 
those  with  few  lobes  from  which  to  take  seed. 

The  position  ok  a  seed  upon  a  plant  seems 
to  exert  a  marked  influence.  Thus  in  Peas,  as  re- 
gards earliness,  as  much  as  five  days  was  found 
in  favour  of  the  lowest  or  earliest  maturing  pods 
of  the  Tom  Thumb  variety,  as  compared  with  the 
higher  or  later  formed  pods.  In  the  Sunflower 
plants  from  seeds  taken  from  auxiliary  flowers  had 
narrower  leaves,  and  were  of  a  lighter  green  than 
other  plants  from  seed  taken  from  terminal 
flowers.  In  the  Red-top  Strap-leaf  Turnips  the 
seeds  from  the  terminal  blooms  were  distinctly 
larger  than  those  from  the  lower  branches.  In 
Sorghum  the  seed  ripens  from  the  summit  of  the 
plume  downward,  and  from  germination  trials  we 
may  infer  that  through  selecting  terminal  seed 
for  successive  plantings  increase  of  earliness 
would  be  obtained.    In   Maize   the  tip  kernels 


*  Extract  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Western  New 
York  Eorticultiural  Society. 
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Bhowed  greater  vigour  and  prolificacy  and  a  finer 
ear  in  the  crop  than  did  the  butt  or  central  kernels 
of  the  cob.  Experiments  in  this  direction  are  well 
worth  the  attention  of  the  originator  of  new  varie- 
ties.   

&AEDEN  IN  THE  HOUSE. 


EOOM  PLANTS. 

Many  people,  both  in  town  and  country,  keep 
plants  in  their  rooms,  and  not  a  few  grow  them 
there  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other.  Of  course 
plants  do  not  thrive  so  well  in  dwelling  rooms  as 
in  the  greenhouse,  and  a  very  common  impression 
exists  that  gas  is  particularly  obnoxious  to  them  — 
that  is,  gaslight,  for  the  gas  itself  does  not  reach 
the  plants.  If  it  did,  the  rooms  would  be  unfit  for 
human  beings  as  well  as  for  plants.  When  plants 
fail  it  is,  however,  put  down  to  the  gas,  and  not  a 
few  are  dissuaded  from  attempting  the  window 
culture  of  plants  and  room  decoration  for  that 
reason.  My  conviction  is  that  the  gas  is  often 
wrongly  blamed  for  the  damage.  In  fact,  it  is 
diificult  to  understand  how  gas  itself  can  affect 
anything  in  a  room,  because  it  is  consumed  as 
fast  as  it  is  discharged  from  the  burner,  and  never 
enters  the  room  as  gas  at  all  where  combustion  is 
complete.  That  the  heat  and  drying  effects  of  the 
gas  flame  does  affect  plants  is  probable,  but  ex- 
cept in  degree  it  does  no  more  harm  than  the 
light  from  a  lamp,  a  candle,  or  a  coal  fire.  From 
what  I  have  seen  I  am  prepared  confideutly  to  as- 
sert thart  both  cut  flowers  and  growing  plants  may 
be  kept  in  gas-lighted  rooms  for  a  long  period  if 
other  conditions  are  right,  although  of  course  some 
species  succeed  much  better  than  others.  My  sit- 
ting re  cm  is  well  lighted  by  gat,  uLd  there  is  also 
a  fire  constantly  burning  every  day  during  the 
winter  and  when  the  weather  is  cold.  Yet 
in  this  room,  even  on  the  mantelpiece  above 
the  fireplace,  I  have  kept  nearly  all  kinds  of 
flowers  in  water  for  a  remarkably  long  time,  and 
also  had  plants  in  pots  on  brackets  quite  near  the 
gas  for  as  long  a  peiiod  ;  among  these  plants  may 
be  mentioned  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  for  they  stood 
the  room  atmosphere  almost  better  than  anything 
else,  except  Chinese  Tiimroses.  These  and  many 
other  evidences  have  convinced  me  that  far  more 
blame  is  put  upon  gas  than  it  deserves,  and  that 
no  one  need  be  afraid  of  attempting  the  culture  of 
plants  in  rooms  lighted  by  it,  provided  they  will 
attend  to  the  wants  of  the  plants  in  other  ways. 
In  a  small  cottage  I  know  of  two  Acacias  that  have 
been  growing  on  the  window-sill  for  about  five 
years,  and  only  about  2  yards  from  a  gas 
burner.  They  are  put  out  in  front  of  the  window 
in  summer  for  about  two  months,  but  during  all 
the  rest  of  the  year  they  are  in  the  room  and  do 
well. 

What  really  destroys  room  plants  is  mismanage- 
ment and  want  of  light  and  air.  No  plant,  not 
even  the  Killamey  Fern,  will  thrive  long  unless  it 
has  light  and  air  ;  in  rooms  far  from  the  window 
ro  plant  can  be  expected  to  exist,  let  alone  grow, 
for  any  length  of  time.  Let  anyone  try  the  ex- 
periment of  growing  their  room  plants  near  the 
window,  watering  and  potting  them  with  some 
care,  and  they  will  find  that  they  will  both  grow 
and  flower.  One  thing  is,  however,  undoubtedly 
against  them  in  well-lighted  apartments,  and  that 
is  the  light  itself,  which  keeps  up  a  certain  amount 
of  excitability  in  the  leaves  and  flowers,  which  is 
exhausting.  Wherever  possible,  it  would  be  ad- 
vifable  with  window  plants  to  shut  them  out  of  the 
room  when  the  shutters  or  blindsareclosed,  keeping 
them  outside  of  these  whenever  danger  from  frost  is 
not  apprehended.  A  good  deal,  of  course,  depends 
on  the  size  of  room,  no  matter  how  it  is  warmed 
or  lighted;  but  the  larger  and  loftier  it  is  the 
better,  as  the  worst  effects  of  the  fire  or  lamp  are 
only  felt  a  few  feet  or  yards  distant.  Rooms 
heated  by  means  of  hot-water  coils  and  pipes 
&re  the  worst,  as,  no  matter  where  the  plants  may 
be  placed,  the  pipes  being  as  a  rule  equally  dis- 
tributed throughout,  the  dry  air  from  them  soon 
injures  them,  and  their  foliage  shrivels  and  dies. 
In  fact,  the  dry  air  of  dwelling  rooms  is  their 
worst  fault,  so  far  as  plant  life  is  concerned,  and 


cultivators  know  well  that,  but  for  the  light  and 
heat  and  moisture  they  are  able  to  command 
in  such  structures,  glass  houses  would  be  no 
better  than  dwelling  rooms.  Another  point  is 
that  the  higher  the  stand  is  for  plants  in  a  room 
the  worse  for  the  plants,  as  the  nearer  to  the 
ceiling  the  hotter  and  drier  and  more  vitiated  the 
air  is ;  for  in  dwelling  rooms  It  is  rarely  any 
adequate  outlet  is  provided  for  the  foul  air 
to  escape.  Room  plants  should  therefore  be 
set  'as  near  the  floor-line  as  possible,  and  when 
they  are  tall  they  look  much  better  set  low  than 
high,  and  are  better  seen.  They  also  receive  the 
rays  of  the  sun  better  through  the  window. 

During  night  the  room  fires  should  be  allowed 
to  burn  quite  out,  so  that  the  room  may  be  cooled 
before  morning,  and  if  it  can  be  ventilated  at  the 
same  time  all  the  better.  As  a  rule,  the  first  thing 


little  favourite  will  not  be  less  precocious.  A  small 
collection  of  this  and  P.  setacea  in  variety,  P. 
Nelsoni,  even  dwarfer,  &c.,  would  almost  bridge 
the  year  in  a  floral  wreath.— J.  Mobphy,  Clmmel. 


I  REES  AND  Shrubs. 


THE    PEPPER    TREE. 

(SCIIINUS  MOLLE.) 

The  annexed  engraving  represents  the  Pepper 
tree,  or  Peruvian  Mastic,  as  Schinus  Molle  is  some- 
times called,  as  it  appears  in  various  parts  of 
8onth  America  both  in  a  wild  state  and  when 
cultivated  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  many  of  the 
villages  and  towns  of  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  New  World.    Introduced  into  the  gardens  of 


done  in  the  morning  is  to  open  the  doors  or 
windows  wide,  no  matter  how  cold  or  windy  it 
may  be,  and  the  plants  are  injured  by  cold  or 
draughts  ;  the  ill  effects  of  this  they  soon  show, 
and  it  is  at  once  put  down  to  the  gas,  which  had 
really  nothing  to  do  with  it.  J.  S.  W. 


Phlox  amoena. — For  the  past  fortnight  this 
has  been  one  of  the  brightest  little  gems  of  the 
herbaceous  border.  With  me  it  is  the  earliest  of 
all  the  Phloxes,  far  earlier  than  P.  procumbens 
(P.  prostrata),  which  it  resembles.  The  cplour, 
too,  a  soft  bright  pink,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  rarest 
at  this  time  among  hardy  spring  flowers.  I  got  a 
small  piece  of  it  from  Mr.  Burbidge  about  two 
years  since,  and  though  I  had  an  idea  that  it  was 
not  perfectly  hardy  then,  I  have  found  it  to  be 
quite  so,  and  not  only  that,  but  decidedly  a  most 
persistent  bloomf  r.  Last  year  bloom  after  bloom 
appeared  for  fully  nine  months, 'and  this  year  the 


Spain  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Peru  by  the  Pizar- 
ros,  the  Pepper  tree,  as  well  as  many  other  South 
American  plants,  soon  became  established  there 
and  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  is  still 
cultivated  largely  as  an  ornamental  shrub  or 
small  tree.  In  Italy  and  in  South  France,  especi- 
ally along  the  sea  coast,  Schinus  Molle  is  one  of 
the  most  common  of  introduced  plants,  the  warmth 
and  humidity  of  these  places  being  favourable  to 
the  existence  of  this  handsome  tree.  Strangely 
enough,  however,  the  height  of  the  European  re- 
presentatives of  the  Pepper  tree  seldom  exceeds 
12  feet,  whereas  in  many  parts  of  South  America 
it  attains  the  height  of  30  feet,  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  our  Mountain  Ash.  The  accompanying 
engraving  represents  a  Schinus  in  South  America, 
and  suggests  a  tree  of  much  larger  proportions 
than  our  knowledge  of  cultivated  Pepper  trees 
would  warrant.  In  England  our  winters  prevent 
the  cultivation  of  this  tree  in  any  out-of-door 
position,  and  under  glass    the    specimens  with 
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which  we  are  acquainted  fall  far  short  of  what 
one  might  expect,  close  confinement  being  doubt- 
less distasteful  to  a  tree  which  luxuriates  only  in 
the  elevated  regions  of  Chili  and  Peru. 

The  genus  Schinus  is  included  amongst  Ana- 
cardiads,  an  order  which  is  remarkable  for  the 
valuable  economical  properties  of  almost  every 
one  of  its  members.  Medicines,  edible  fruits, 
varnishes,  and  many  woods  of  great  value  to 
cabinet  makers  are  yielded  by  the  various  plants 
of  which  the  order  is  composed,  the  Mango,  Rhus, 
Pistacia,  Spondias,  and  Anacardium  being  more 
or  less  familiar  examples.  Schinus  MoUe  contains 
in  its  pinnate  foliage  an  oil  of  very  fragrant  odour, 
which  is  used  for  diseases  cf  the  eye,  &c.  The 
Currant-like  red  berries,  which  are  borne  in  pani- 
cles on  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  are  both  ornamental 
and  useful.  From  their  pulp  a  wine-like  diink 
is  made,  whilst  the  peppercorn-like  kernel  may  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  pepper ;  indeed,  it  is  said 
that  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies 
the  Schinus  fruits  are  frequently  mixed  with  those 
of  Pepper  (Piper  nigrum)  as  an  adulterant.  From 
the  bark  of  this  tree  a  gum  is  freely  exuded, 
which  is  employed  in  strengthening  the  gums  and 
in  various  other  ways.  The  foliage,  if  bruised 
and  thrown  into  water,  moves  rapidly  round  and 
forward  in  the  most  astonishing  manner,  and  to 
the  uninitiated  appears  to  possess  the  power  of 
spontaneous  movement.  The  cause  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  large  quantity  of  essential  oil 
contained  in  every  part  of  the  foliage,  and  it  is 
the  escape  of  this  oil  in  globules  from  the  bruised 
leaves  that  propels  them  through  the  water.  It 
is  amusing  to  watch  a  number  of  bits  of  foliage 
racing  round  and  round  as  though  chasing  each 
other,  and  we  have  astonished  numbers  of  people 
by  their  performance.  The  flowers  of  Schinus  Molle 
are  small,  greenish  white,  and  are  produced  freely 
during  the  summer.  B. 


ORNAMENTAL  MEDLARS  AND  QUINCES. 

As  fruit  trees  these  are  not  extensively  grown  or 
highly  appreciated  in  this  country.  They  are, 
nevertheless,  deserving  of  more  attention  than  is 
generally  bestowed  upon  them  were  it  only  on 
account  of  their  great  beauty  whenin bloom,  which 
is  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  the  shrub- 
bery border,  or  even  as  ornamental  standard  trees 
upon  lawns.  As  regards  Medlars  (Mespilus  ger- 
manica),  they  will  succeed  in  almost  any  kind  of 
soil,  being  of  a  free,  drooping,  and  somewhat 
irregular  style  of  growth;  but  by  attention  in  the 
way  of  pruning  during  their  early  stages  they  may 
readily  be  made  to  assume  any  form  desired.  The 
flowers,  which  are  large  and  showy,  are  generally 
produced  in  great  abundance,  and,  expanding 
somewhat  late  in  the  season,  escape  late  spiing 
frosts,  which  not  infrequently  produce  such  havoc 
with  other  fruit  crops.  The  result  is  generally 
therefore  abundant  crops  of  fruit,  which  is  by 
some  highly  appreciated.  There  are  three  distinct 
varieties  of  this  fruit — viz.,  the  Dutch  Medlar, 
which  is  very  large  and  somewhat  coarse ;  the 
Royal  and  the  Nottingham,  the  latter  being  the 
best  flavoured,  and  consequently  best  for  dessert. 
The  fruit  of  all  of  them  is,  however,  unfit  for  use 
until  it  has  undergone  a  change  and  ripened,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  expressed,  become  rotten.  The 
Medlar  requires  a  long  season  in  which  to 
thoroughly  ripen  its  fruit.  It  is  not  apt  to  fall 
from  the  tree,  and  may  generally  be  allowed  to 
hang  until  the  leaves  show  indications  of  drop- 
ping. The  fruit  should  then  be  carefully  gathered 
when  quite  dry  and  spread  thinly  on  a  shelf  in  a 
dry  fruit  room,  or  some  other  suitable  situation 
should  be  selected  for  it  until  the  necessary  change 
or  ripening  process  is  completed,  and  it  is  fit  for 
use.  Medlars  are  frequently  manufactured  into 
an  exceedingly  delicious  conserve  or  jelly,  resem- 
bling that  made  from  the  Guava,  but  by  many 
considered  to  be  greatly  superior  to  the  latter. 

As  regards  the  Quince  (Cydonia  vulgaris),  its 
chief  value  may  be  considered  to  consist  in  its 
forming  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  the  finer  kinds 
of  Pears,  so  as  to  induce  a  more  early  and  free 
fruiting  habit.     For  this  purpose  the  plants  are 


generally  raised  from  seed  ;  they  are  also  some- 
times raised  more  expeditiously  from  layers  or 
cuttings,  but  seedling  plants  are  nevertheless  con- 
sidered to  make  the  best  stocks.  In  all  cases 
where  Pears  are  grown  in  pots  or  tubs  as  orchard 
house  trees  the  Quince  is  found  to  be  the  best 
stock  on  which  to  work  them.  When  planted  out 
on  rich  and  heavy  land  most  varieties  of  the  Pear 
are  found  to  succeed  upon  this  stock  and  to  come 
into  a  bearing  condition  at  an  earlier  period  than 
when  the  same  varieties  are  worked  upon  the  more 
free-growing  Pear  stock.  P>at,  on  the  other  hand, 
on  poor  and  light  land  the  use  of  the  Quince  as  a 
stock  for  the  Pear  should  by  all  means  be  avoided. 
There  are  three  distinct  varieties  of  the  Quince 
grown  in  this  country ;  these  are  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  form  of  their  fruit,  and  are 
known  as  the  Apple-shaped,  the  Pear-shaped,  and 
the  Portugal.  The  fruit  of  these  is  only  used  for 
culinary  purposes,  such  as  the  flavouring  of  various 
dishes  and  in  the  formation  of  a  kind  of  marma- 
lade. 

As  an  ornamental  tree  the  Quince  is  worthy  of 
being  more  extensively  grown  than  it  is,  as  very 
few  flowering  plants  can  present  a  more  beauti- 
ful appearance  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  and  even  in  autumn  fine  specimens  or  groups 
of  this  plant  when  loaded,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  with  rich-looking  golden-yellow  fruit  are 
exceedingly  interesting.  Like  the  Medlar,  the 
Quince  is  by  no  means  particular  as  to  soil  or 
situation  ;  indeed,  it  will  succeed  almost  anywhere, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  little  attention  in  the 
way  of  giving  the  desired  form  to  the  tree  by 
judicious  pruning  during  its  early  stages,  and  the 
occasional  removal  of  superfluous  branches,  it 
needs  no  further  cultural  care.  P.  G. 


Red-leaved  Maple.  —  What  a  beautiful 
object  this  is  in  the  landscape  when  it  is  unfolding 
its  leaves  I  Its  vermilion-red  hue  is  snfliciently 
distinct  to  make  it  conspicuous.  It  has  two  dis- 
tinct seasons  when  it  assumes  this  striking  colour 
— spring  and  autumn,  but  I  think  the  tone  of  red 
is  brighter  in  the  autumn  than  early  in  the  year. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  particular  variety  to 
which  I  refer  is  so  scarce  in  the  form  of  large 
trees,  for  not  many  deciduous  trees  are  more  orna- 
mental —  J.  C.  C. 

Lilmonia  trifollata. — This  singular  shrub, 
when  studded  with  its  small  white  blossoms,  is  by 
no  means  unattractive.  It  forms  a  much-branched 
bush,  furnished  with,  as  its  name  implies,  trifo- 
liate leaves,  but  these  latter  do  not  expand  till 
the  beginning  of  summer,  though  the  plant  is 
during  the  winter  nearly  as  attractive  as  an  Ever- 
green, owing  to  the  deep  green  colour  of  its 
branches  and  of  the  large  spines  with  which  it  is 
thickly  provided.  This  shrub  is  nearly  allied  to 
the  Ordcge,  and  though  smaller,  its  blooms  greatly 
resemble  Orange  blossoms ;  indeed,  by  some  the 
plant  is  regarded  as  a  Citrus,  and  by  others  as 
Triphasia  trifollata.  It  is  a  native  of  China  and 
fairly  hardy  in  this  country,  but  not  snfliciently 
so  to  be  employed  as  a  hedge  plant,  for  which, 
from  its  appearance,  it  would  seem  to  be  well 
suited,  as  the  branches  intercross  each  other  in 
all  directions,  and  with  their  formidable  spines 
would  be  almost  impenetrable.  It  may  be  readily 
propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  made  of  the 
half-ripened  wood  put  in  towards  the  end  of  sum- 
mer or  early  in  autumn  in  a  frame,  or,  better  still, 
in  gentle  heat. — Alpha. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Gum  Clstuses  (p.  3S2).— I  tliink  if  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson 
consults  Messrs.  Backhouse's  lists  for  the  last  few  years  he 
will  Und  as  good  a  collection  of  Cistuaea  as  he  is  Ukely  to 
get  in  England. — J.  C.  L. 

PyruB  Maulei.— Will  "J.  S.  W.,"  who  gave  us  such 
an  interesting  account  of  the  growth  of  Pyrus  japonica  the 
other  day  (May  3),  kindly  give  some  particulars  as  to  the 
treatment  required  tiy  Maule's  Quince  if  he  Iras  had  any 
experience  in  grooving  it?— E.  A.  O. 

*.*  Maule's  (Quince  will  succeed  under  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  Pyrus  and  otlier  members  of  the  same  family. 
Leave  as  much  of  the  annual  growth  .is  ripens  perfectly, 
and  thin  the  remainder.clean  out ;  trust  to  natural  spurs  or 
buds  and  not  to  those  produced  by  pinching  too  mucli  — 
J.  S.  W. 


Large  Linoolnshire  trees.— The  follow- 
ing are  the  measurements  of  a  wild  Cherry  tree, 
now  a  most  beautiful  sight,  covered  with  blossom  ; 
Height,  76i  feet ;  circumference  of  trunk  4  feet 
from  the  ground,  8  feet  4  inches ;  ditto  8  feet 
from  the  ground,  9  feet  1  inch  ;  length  of  trunk 
to  branching,  8i  feet,  where  three  arms  grow  out, 
at  an  average  length  of  17i  feet  each;  circum- 
ference of  arm  No.  1,  5  feet;  ditto  No.  2,  3  feet 
7  inches ;  ditto  No.  3,  3  feet  3  inches ;  width 
through  the  head  of  the  tree,  53  feet ;  width  in 
opposite  direction,  39  feet.  It  stands  in  the 
grounds  here,  but  rather  in  a  bad  situation,  and 
surrounded  with  other  trees,  which,  however,  may 
have  saved  it  during  the  great  gales  this  winter, 
as  it  is  beginning  to  lean  over.  Close  to  the 
Cherry  are  two  fine  Larches,  the  largest  80  feet 
high,  and  the  circumference  8^  feet  at  4  feet  from 
the  ground.  These  also  survived  the  gales,  which 
brought  down  all  the  fine  Cedars  about  the  place, 
and  completely  cleared  a  large  wood  of  Fir  trees 
about  fifty  years  o'.d. — L.  M.  T.,  Panlon  Hall, 
Wraghy. 

BOTES  OP  THE  WEEK. 


Royal  Horticultural   Society.— Under 

the  superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron  a  list  of 
awards  of  the  floral  and  fruit  committees  at 
South  Kengington  and  Cfaiswick  has  been  com- 
piled, extending  from  the  year  1872  to  February 
12,  1884.  This  list  was  much  needed  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  one  previously  issued, which  contained 
all  the  awards  from  the  commencement  of  the 
committee  meetings  to  1872.  To  all  interested  in 
the  subject  this  present  list  is  most  valuable,  as  it 
contains  the  name  of  every  plant  certificated 
during  the  past  twelve  years.  The  list  has 
been  admirably  compiled— no  easy  task,  and  credit 
is  due  to  Mr.  Barron,  and  also  to  Mr.  J.  Barry, 
his  assistant,  for  the  way  in  which  it  is  done. 

Effects  of  the  frost.— I  am  glad  to  see  so 
many  of  your  correspondents  stating  that  after  all 
the  severe  frost  did  but  little  harm,  Wehad  12°  of 
frost  at  Eastcott,  and  I  send  you  a  few  specimens 
of  the  results.  These  include  Clematis  montana, 
white  Weigela,  Spirasa  Aruncus,  Japanese  Maples, 
Rhododendron  blooms,  Arenaria  balearica,  Lilium 
auratum,  Lilium  candidum,  Lilium  longiflorum, 
all  more  or  less  damaged.  I  could  have  added  (I 
am  sorry  to  say)  dozens  of  other  kinds,  including 
early  planted  Gladioli,  Polygonum  Sieboldi,  &c. 
This  is  a  melancholy  exhibition ;  nevertheless  the 
garden  is  not  altogether  destroyed— in  fact,  it 
looks  rather  well  just  now.— A.  Kingsmill,  East- 
cott, Pinner. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.— The  following  circular,  signed  by  the  trea- 
surer (Mr.  Tidswell)  and  Mr.  John  Lee,  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  this  institution,  has  been  sent 
to  us :  "  Referring  to  our  letter  of  December  15 
last,  we  beg  to  remind  you  that  the  committee 
have  had  under  their  consideration  for  some  years 
past  the  question  of  augmenting  the  pensions  by 
the  sum  of  £i  each,  but  before  this  desirable 
object  can  be  carried  out,  they  consider  it  neces- 
sary that  the  reserve  fund  should  be  raised  to 
£20,000.  For  the  last  three  years  they  have 
caused  collecting  cards  to  be  issued  among  gar- 
deners, nurserymen,  and  others  interested  in  hor- 
ticultural pursuits,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
the  sum  of  £2400,  including  the  Arthur  Veitch 
Memorial  Fund,  has  been  subscribed.  A  further 
sum  of  £2250  is  required  before  the  committee 
can  recommend  the  proposed  increase  of  the  pen- 
sions. The  sum  of  £1312  was  distributed  in  pen- 
sions last  year.  A  gentleman  (who  for  the  present 
wishes  his  name  withheld)  has  promised  that  if 
the  sum  of  £1760  be  raised  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  he  will  give  the  munificent  sum  of  £500  to 
complete  the  amount  required.  We  have  had  a 
legacy  of  £500,  and  we  have  at  the  bankers  the 
sum  of  £150;  with  these  amounts  in  hand,  only 
£1100  remains  to  be  secured.  Under  these  special 
circumstances,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing the  matter  prominently  before  the  subscribers, 
feeling  assured  that  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
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the  institution  will  second,  to  tlie  best  of  their 
ability,  the  exertions  of  the  committee  in  their 
endeavours  to  alleviate  the  distress  and  minister 
to  the  comforts  of  old  and  deserving  horticul- 
turists. To  the  affluent  and  generous  lovers  of 
horticulture  we  appeal  with  confidence,  and  to 
gardeners  we  also  appeal,  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  assist  their  poorer  brethren.  The  secretary 
will  gratefully  acknowledge  any  contribution,  no 
matter  what  may  be  its  amount."  Since  the  fore- 
going was  issued,  which  was  early  in  April  last, 
.£100  has  been  received  in  response ;  among  other 
friends.  Baron  Schroeder  has  given  .£30  with  the 
promise  of  more  if  others  can  be  found  to  second 
him  in  small  donations,  in  order  that  the  £1000 
required  may  be  secured  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Floral  photographs. — We  are  pleased  to 
note  that  further  honours  have  been  accorded  to 
Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  of  King  Street,  Covent  Gar- 
den, for  his  photographic  productions.  Recently 
he  was  desired  to  exhibit  a  series  of  flower  photo- 
graphs, consisting  chiefly  of  Orchids,  at  Brussels, 
before  the  Association  de  I'hotographie  Beige. 
The  exhibits  were  considered  to  possess  such  high 
merit,  that  the  largest  possible  award  was  made  to 
Mr.  Stevens,  and  the  photographs  were  greatly 
admired.  Moreover,  as  a  further  proof  of  the  in- 
terest with  which  the  association  regarded  the 
photographs,  the  president  took  it  upon  himself  to 
exhibit  them  at  the  large  exhibition  at  Liege  in 
connection  with  the  Soci6t6  Royale  d'Horticul- 
ture.  At  this  exhibition  Mr.  Stevens  was  also 
awarded  the  highest  prize,  consisting  of  a  silver- 
gilt  medal.  Mr.  Stevens'  latest  photographs  are 
extremely  fine — finer  even  than  those  of  the  por- 
traits of  Orchids,  which  we  noticed  last  year.  He 
now  does  them  life-size,  hence  they  are  valuable 
as  facsimile  representations  of  particular  varieties. 
Mr.  Stevens  is  now  turning  his  attention  to  land- 
scape photography.  He  has  already  photographed 
numerous  places,  among  them  being  the  resilience 
of  Sir  "William  Marriott,  The  Down  House,  Bland- 
ford.  The  avenue  of  Scotch  Firs  at  this  place  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  country.  Mr.  Stevens' 
photograph  of  it  is  uncommonly  good,  and  we 
hope  to  reproduce  it  in  The  Garden. 


Societies. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
May  is. 

This  being  the  first  flower  show  at  South  Ken- 
sington since  the  opening  of  the  Health  Exhibi- 
tion, an  effort  was  made  to  produce  a  good  dis- 
play of  flowers,  and  Mr.  Barron  was  certainly 
SDCcessful  in  bringing  together  a  very  attractive 
and  varied  exhibition  in  the  con,servatory  to  which 
the  visitors  to  the  Health  Exhibition  have  free 
access.  The  half  of  one  side  of  the  conservatory 
was  taken  up  by  a  glorious  display  of  forced  Roses, 
both  pot  plants  and  cut  blooms,  from  Messrs.  W. 
Paul's  Waltham  Cross  Nurseries.  These  Roses,  it 
Deed  scarcely  be  said,  were  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion, so  fine  were  they  in  every  respect,  and  so 
thoroughly  representative  as  regards  varieties.  Be- 
sides these  there  were  large  groups  of  Narcissi 
and  other  flowers,  and  some  of  the  market  garden 
growers  made  a  brilliant  show  with  Calceo- 
larias and  other  showy  plants.  There  was,  more- 
over, an  unusual  number  of  novelties  submitted 
to  the  committee,  who  were  very  liberal  in  award- 
ing certificates  First-class  certificates  were 
awarded  to  the  following  : — 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Ballantinei. — 
One  of  the  most  strikingly  beautiful  among  the 
multitudinous  varieties  of  this  popular  Orchid. 
The  flowers  are  above  the  average  size,  with  broad 
overlapping  sepals ;  these  are  white,  and  marked 
with  unusually  large  blotches  of  chestnut-brown, 
thus  rendering  the  flowers  very  attractive.  From 
Baron  Schroeder's  garden.  The  Dell,  Egham. 

PhAL.KNOP.SI.S     SITMATRANA      PURPUREA.  —-  A 

variety  possessing  much  more  bright  colouring  in 
the  flowers  than  the  original.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  barred  and  blotched  with  brown  upon  a 


white  ground,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  labellum 
is  of  a  vivid  purplish  magenta.  Exhibited  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence. 

Cattleya  Mendeli  selbohnensis.— An  ex. 
ceedingly  fine  variety,  remarkable  chiefly  for  its 
superb  colouring.  The  flowers  are  not  very  large, 
but  finely  formed.  The  broad  sepals  are  of  a  deep 
rosy  lilac ;  the  large  dilated  labellum  is  of  a  glow- 
ing carmine-magenta  in  the  lower  part,  while  ex- 
tending to  the  throat  of  the  lip  is  a  mixture  of 
citron-yellow  and  white.  The  beautiful  frilling 
to  the  lip  adds  much  to  its  attractiveness.  The 
plant — shown  by  Mr.  W.  Lee,  Downside,  Leather- 
head — bore  four  flowers  on  one  spike. 

Cypripedium  GRANDE. — A  noble  Lady's  Slipper 
Orchid  of  the  Selenipedium  section,  having  for 
one  of  its  parents  either  C.  longifolium  or  C 
Roezli.  The  leaves  are  very  long  and  broad,  and 
the  growth  is  altogether  much  finer  than  that  of 
any  other  Lady's  Slipper  Orchid.  The  flowers  are 
much  larger  than  those  of  C.  longifolium,  though 
somewhat  resembling  it  as  regards  colour  and 
aspect.  A  very  finely  flowered  specimen  was 
shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Bur- 
ford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

SACCOLAEIUM     CUEVIFOLIUM     .SUPERBUM. — A 

variety  of  a  well-known  East  Indian  Orchid  re- 
markable for  the  large  size  of  the  flower-spike  and 
brighter  colouring  than  that  of  the  original.  The 
spike  on  the  plant  shown  by  Mr.  Woolford,  from 
Mr.  Lee's  collection,  was  a  fine  one,  fully  6  inches 
in  length  and  of  proportionate  diameter. 

Acer  japonicum  aureum.  —  A  Japanese 
Maple,  the  foliage  of  which  differs  from  that  of 
the  type  in  being  of  a  golden  hue,  which  renders  it 
highly  ornamental.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
from  their  Coombe  Wood  Nurseries. 

Brassia  antherotes. — A  curious,  yet  attrac- 
tive. Orchid,  possessing  the  same  peculiar  attenua- 
tion of  the  sepals  which  characterises  most  all 
other  Brassias.  The  flowers  are  of  a  yellowish 
green,  upon  which  are  large  blotches  of  very  deep 
ohve  green.  The  long  tail-like  sepals  give  the 
flowers  a  strange  appearance.  The  plant,  which  is 
either  new  or  very  rare,  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  delliense.  —  A 
pretty  variety,  with  rather  small  though  admir- 
ably formed  flowers.  The  colour  is  white,  copi- 
ously spotted  with  cinnamon-brown.  The  spike, 
moreover,  is  compact  and  well  set  with  bloom 
It  was  shown  by  Mr.  Ballantine  from  Baron 
Schroeder's  garden,  to  whose  rich  collection  it  is 
a  good  addition. 

rELARGONIUM  BELLE  NANCIBKNB. — A  double 

zonal  variety,  remarkable  for  the  very  large  and 
dense  truss  of  flowers  it  produces.  The  flowers 
are  perfectly  double  and  of  a  peculiar  shade  of 
salmon-pink  colour.  The  habit  of  growth,  too, 
seems  to  be  all  that  can  be  desired  in  a  double 
Pelargonium.  Fxhibited  by  Messrs.  Laing,  Stan- 
stead  Park  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill. 

Masdevallia  Chelsoni. — A  pretty  hybrid 
variety,  the  resnlt  of  crossing  M.  Veitchiana  and 
M.  amabilis.  The  flowers  are  intermediate  be- 
tween the  parents  both  as  regards  size,  form,  and 
colour.  Being  more  floriferous  than  M.  Veitchi- 
ana, it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  garden  Orchids. 
The  plant  shown  by  Mr  Baxter  from  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence's  garden  bore  a  dozen  flowers  and  buds. 

ASPLENIUM  horridum. — A  bold-looking  Fern, 
with  long  pinnate  fronds,  which  gracefully  reflex 
on  all  sides  of  the  plant.  The  fronds  are  of 
leathery  texture  and  a  deep  green,  a  native  of  the 
Sandwich  and  adjoining  islands.  Exhibited  by 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  Nurseries,  Upper  Hol- 
loway. 

Acer  septemlobum  elegans  purpdreum. — 
One  of  the  numerous  Japanese  Maples  having  its 
much  divided  leaves  of  a  rich  reddish  crimson 
colour,  which  in  contrast  with  the  tender  green 
and  other  tints  of  kindred  varieties  has  a  telling 
appearance.     Shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Phlo.x  setacea  Vivid. — An  alpine  variety, 
one  of  the  numerous  seedlings  raised  by  the  late 
Rev.  J.  G,  Nelson.  The  plant  forms  a  dense 
cushion-like  tuft,  which  at  this  season  is  profusely 


studded  with  blossoms  about  the  size  of  a  sixpenny 
piece,  of  a  bright  salmon-pink  colour.  Exhibited 
by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Totten- 
ham. 

Carnation  Mrs.  Maclaeen.— One  of  the  tree 
or  perpetual  flowering  section,  and  among  the  most 
beautiful  and  distinct  that  have  yet  been  raised. 
The  flowers  are  uncommonly  large  and  full ;  the 
colour  is  a  pale  pink  flaked  with  various  shades  of 
crimson.  It  is  called  a  crimson  bizarre.  It  was 
admired  by  all  who  saw  it.  Exhibited  by  Mr. 
Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Second-class  certificates  were  awarded  to 

MiMULUS     MOSCHATUS    CLOTII    OP    GOLD.— A 

very  dwarf  and  dense  growing  variety  of  the  com- 
mon Musk,  but  with  flowers  fully  twice  the  ordi- 
nary size,  while  the  odour  of  the  foliage  is  in  no 
way  diminished.     Shown  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing, 

Calochortus  Benthami. — A  veritable  gem 
among  bulbous  plants.  It  belongs  to  the  Cyclo- 
bothra  section  of  the  genus  and  resembles  the 
better-known  C.  elegans,  but  the  flowers  are  of  a 
bright  yellow  and  plentifully  produced.  Shown 
by  Mr.  'T.  S.  Ware. 

The  show  included  an  unusual  number  of  mis- 
cellaneous plants,  which  rendered  it  most  interest- 
ing. Among  the  more  noteworthy  was  a  magnifi- 
cent flower  spathe  of  the  new  hybrid  Anthurium 
f  errierense,  which  measured  fully  8  inches  in  length 
and  some  G  inches  across,  by  far  the  finest  that 
has  been  seen  in  this  country.  This  was  the  pro- 
duce of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  garden — a  clear 
proof  that  its  oulture  is  understood  at  Burford 
Lodge.  Anotker  Anthurium,  a  variety  of  Scher- 
zerianum  named  giganteum,  was  also  shown  ;  it 
came  from  Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Pince's  nurseries, 
at  Exeter.  It  is  truly  a  gigantic  variety  as  the 
spathes  are  about  8  inches  in  length.  Amongst  a 
few  novelties  from  Mr.  Williams'  nurseries  were 
the  Begonia  gogoensis,  a  handsome  peltate-leaved 
species  ;  Aralia  reginag,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of 
Aralias ;  a  new  Selaginella  named  viridangularis, 
a  most  graceful  plant  with  large  and  finely  cut 
fronds  ;  and  a  new  Rhododendron  called  Kaiser 
von  Russland,  which  seemed  to  attract  everyone's 
attention,  inasmuch  as  it  is  so  distinct  from  other 
hardy  varieties.  The  flowers  are  open  and  bell- 
shaped,  of  a  carmine-rose  colour  most  copiously 
spotted  with  black  ;  it  is  very  floriferous ;  even  the 
small  plant  shown  carried  several  trusses  and  nu- 
merous buds.  It  is  not  often  that  Todea  africana 
is  shown  in  a  young  state;  on  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Barron  sent  some  from  the  Society's  gar- 
den at  Chiswick ;  it  is  a  very  elegant  form  when  so 
small.  Some  monster  tuberous  Begonia  flowers  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Laing,  who  are  evidently  endea- 
vouring to  surpass  the  much-talked-of  flowers 
that  were  produced  measuring  6  inches  across. 
There  is  a  danger  of  these  Begonias  becoming 
really  too  big,  which  gives  them  a  coarse  and 
gaudy  appearance.  Mr.  Divers  showed  a  pretty 
bedding  Pansy  called  Golden  Bedder.  The  raiser 
claims  for  it  all  the  qualities  of  a  first-rate  bed- 
ding variety.  Some  splendid  flowers  of  various 
kinds  of  Clematises  came  from  Mr.  Noble's  nur- 
sery at  Bagshot,  one  very  large  white  being 
greatly  admired,  but  as  none  of  the  names  were 
given,  we  are  unable  to  say  which  sort  it  was. 

New  Gloxinias  formed  the  chief  of  Messrs- 
Veitch's  exhibits  in  the  way  of  flowers.  These 
new  sorts,  about  half-a-dozen  in  number,  were 
all  first-rate— the  cream  of  Messrs.  Veitch's  un- 
surpassed strain  of  these  lovely  stove  flowers.  The 
names  were  Clytis,  white,  copiously  spotted  with 
carmine  ;  Brunette,  a  rich  deep  purple ;  Stella,  a 
vivid  crimson  ;  Acme,  a  brilliant  scarlet ;  William 
Goldring,  very  large  and  of  a  bright  carmine 
shaded  to  a  lighter  hue  ;  and  Purity,  pure  white 
and  remarkable  for  its  extreme  floriferousness. 
These  were  all  of  the  erect-flowered  section,  and 
were  perfection  in  every  way.  A  basketful  of 
plants  of  the  pretty  Boronia  elatior  showed  what 
a  charming  greenhouse  plant  it  is  for  spring 
flowering. 

Orchids  were  more  plentifully  shown  than 
usual.  Besides  the  numerous  kinds  certificated 
were  several  others  worthy  of  note.  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  showed   a  good  specimen  of  the  rare 
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Masdevallia  rosea  with  some  half-dozen  expanded 
blooms  upon  it.  It  is  a  pretty  plant  when  grown 
so  finely,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  falls 
into  thecategory  of  over-estimated  rarities.  Alovely 
variety  of  Odontoglossum  oitrosmum  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Vanner,  of  Chislehnrst.  It  was  labelled 
**  Vanner's  form  of  the  roseum  variety."  It  is 
certainly  very  beautif  al,  the  contrast  of  the  rosy 
purple  lip  with  the  waxy-white  sepals  being  very 
fine.  A  few  choice  Orchids  came  from  Baron 
Schroeder's  garden  besides  the  two  superb  Odon- 
toglossums  which  received  certificates.  Among 
them  were  some  exceptionally  fine  spikes  of  Yanda 
suavis  and  V.  tricolor  varieties,  all  large  and 
numerously  flowered,  some  carrying  eighteen 
blossoms.  It  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  these 
noble  East  Indian  Orchids  are  not  being  discarded 
altogether  to  give  place  to  the  more  easily  grown 
cool-house  Orchids.  There  was  also  a  plant  of 
Odontoglossum  citrosmum from  the  Baron's  garden 
bearing  fifteen  flowers.  A  splendid  variety  of 
Cattleya  Mendeli  named  Wallacei  was  exhibited 
by  the  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company,  Colchester. 
It  has  a  large  broad-sepalled  flower  richly 
coloured,  and  possesses  the  singularity  of  having 
a  band  of  deep  lilac  on  each  of  the  sepals.  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams  sent  some  choice  Orchids  among 
other  interesting  rlants.  These  included  the 
grandest  Cattleya  Mossise  we  have  ever  seen,  the 
labellum  of  the  flowers  being  twice  the  ordi- 
nary size,  and  the  flower  is  altogether  abnor- 
mally large.  The  colour,  too,  is  very  rich  and  at- 
tractive and  devoid  of  those  whitish  markings 
which  somewhat  detracts  from  the  beauty  of  some 
forms  of  C.  Mossia  Mr.  Williams  also  showed  0. 
crispum  splendens,  a  large-flowered  purple  flushed 
variety ;  Ccelogyne  elata,  a  rare  species  with 
smallish  flower,  pure  white  save  the  yellow  blotches 
on  the  lip  ;  L^lia  purpurata  Nelisi,  an  extremely 
pretty  variety,  as  the  (lowers  instead  of  being  of  a 
deep  purple  are  rosy  purple,  a  colour  which  ren- 
ders it  at  once  distinct  and  pleasing.  This  variety 
is  so  seldom  seen  in  bloom,  that  it  possessed  a 
particular  interest  for  Orchid  growers. 

The  Roses,  as  we  before  remarked,  constituted 
the  main  feature  of  the  show,  and  rarely  have  we 
seen  a  finer  display  from  the  Waltham  Cross  Rose 
Nurseries.  The  collection — numbering  over  half 
a  hundred  huge  pot  plants  and  hundreds  of  cut 
blooms — included,  besides  the  best  of  the  leading 
sorts,  numerous  new  varieties,  some  having  been 
raised  by  the  exhibitors,  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son. 
One  of  the  finest  among  the  new  sorts  was,  we 
consider,  that  named  Inigo  Jones  ;  it  is  a  large 
and  full  flower  of  perfect  shape,  with  bold,  thick 
petals,  and  of  a  most  lovely  carmine-rose.  It 
will,  we  predict,  live  among  the  best  of  Mr.  W. 
Paul's  Roses.  We  hope  to  see  this  on  several 
occasions  during  the  coming  season.  Among  the 
other  novelties  was  a  hybrid  Tea  variety,  named 
Antoine  Mermet ;  its  flowers  remind  one  of  those 
of  La  France,  except  that  the  colour  is  several 
shades  deeper.  Perle  d'Or  was  shown  also,  but 
it  cannot  be  highly  spoken  of  if  no  better  than 
the  plants  shown.  It  seems  to  lack  the  qualities 
of  a  good  Tea  Rose.  Madame  Bertha  Mackart 
was  another  new  one  which  did  not  captivate  us. 
The  main  collection— for  which  Messrs.  W.  Paul 
were  appropriately  awarded  a  gold  medal — repre- 
sented some  of  the  finest  of  the  standard  sorts. 
Those  that  we  singled  out  as  being  particularly 
fine  were  Captain  Christy,  Masterpiece,  Crown 
Prince,  Comtesse  de  Oxford,  Frangois  Michelon, 
Paul  Verdier,  Queen  of  Queens  (one  of  the  late 
new  Waltham  Cross  novelties),  Pierre  Netting, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Merveille  de  Lyon  (a  lovely 
newwhiteHybridPerpetual),and  Madatre  Montet. 
Among  the  cut  blooms  were  Madame  Falcot, 
Marechal  Niel,  Solfaterre,  Souvenir  dun  Ami, 
Niphetos,  Boule  de  Neige,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  and 
a  very  dark  crimson  seedling,  which  promises  to 
be  a  good  one.  Calceolarias  were  shown  exten- 
sively by  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  of  Ealing  Dean,  and 
Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nursery,  Edmonton, 
to  both  of  whom  a  silver  Banksian  medal  was 
awarded.  Both  gioipswere  composed  of  plants 
of  a  fine  strain,  large  in  bloom,  and  rich  and  varied 
in  colour.     Mr.  May  showed  his  collection  off  to 


advantage  by  intermixing  Maiden-hair  Ferns  and 
edging  it  with  Isolepis  gracilis. 

Hardy  rLOWEHS  were  again  shown  admirably 
by  Jlr.  Ware  from  his  Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Totten- 
ham. Besides  a  representative  assortment  of  the 
better  known  hardy  perennials  now  in  season,  there 
were  numerous  rare  and  new  plants.  These  in- 
cluded Heuchera  sanguinea,  an  extremely  beauti- 
ful saxifragaceous  plant,  quite  unlike  any  other 
Heuchera  in  cultivation,  inasmuch  as  the  flowers 
are  of  a  lovely  pink  colour.  They  are  small  and 
bell-like,  and  are  strung  profusely  on  slender 
spikes.  The  plant  shown  bore  a  dozen  spikes. 
Other  noteworthy  plants  from  Mr.  Ware  were 
Houstonia  coerulea,  a  charming  little  North  Ame- 
rican plant  not  often  seen  so  well  flowered  as  the 
specimens  shown.  Viola  pedata  and  the  two  rare 
varieties,  the  white  alba  and  bicolor,  both  of  which 
are  among  the  prettiest  of  hardy  flowers.  There 
were  also  fine  panfnls  of  the  Alpine  Phloxes  and 
P.  amcena,  which  is  a  gem  among  rock  garden 
plants.  A  selection  of  the  best  perennials  Mr. 
Ware  showed  would  include  Ranunculus  amplexi- 
caulis,  white ;  Dodecatheon  splendidum,  the  finest 
of  the  American  Cowslips  ;  Anemone  alpina  sul- 
phurea,  with  sulphur-yellow  blossoms  ;  A.  sylves- 
tris ;  Erigeron  aurantiacus,  a  new  species  with 
orange-red  flowers,  very  showy  ;  Myosotis  Surprise, 
with  striped  flowers ;  Iberis  gibraltarica,  Pin- 
guicula  grandiflora.  Iris  iberica,  and  various 
bearded  Irises.  A  collection  of  varieties  of  late- 
flowering  Tulips  was  included  in  Mr.  Ware's  dis- 
play :  also  a  great  many  late-flowering  Narcissi, 
particularly  N.  poetious,  and  numerous  sorts  of 
Moutan  Pasonies,  representing  some  of  the  finest 
yet  raised.  One  of  these,  named  Imperatrice  Jo- 
sephine, was  remarkable  for  its  distinct  colour— 
a  kind  of  cherry-rose  tint.  A  silver  Banksian 
medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ware. 

Narcissi  formed  the  principal  flowers  in  a  large 
group  shown  by  Messrs.  Barr,  Covent  Garden,  to 
whom  a  silver  Banksian  medal  was  also  awarded. 
We  were  surprised  to  see  so  many  varieties  of 
Narcissi  in  such  fine  condition ;  even  the  mid- 
season  varieties  were  shown  as  fresh  as  they  were 
a  month  ago.  These  were  no  doubt  the  produce 
of  late-planted  bulbs,  and  probably  the  flowers 
had  been  protected  from  the  sun,  as  they  were 
not  tarnished  in  the  least.  The  most  prominent 
of  the  sorts  shown  were  N.  bicolor  maximus  (the 
latest  of  the  large  bicolors),  Horsfieldi,  Ajax 
Shirley  Hibberd,  Barri  conspicuus,  double  incom- 
parabilis  (Codlins  -  and  -  Cream  and  Eggs-and- 
Bacon),  various  kinds  of  N.  poeticus,  notably 
grandiflorus,  poetarum,  recurvus  (the  latest  flower- 
ing form),  and  poeticus  verus,  a  charming  flower 
like  ornatus,  bat  smaller  ;  it  is  the  gem  of  the  race. 
There  was  also  a  new  Leedsi  variety  named  Mrs. 
Langtry,  of  a  lovely  creamy  white  in  the  way  of 
Gem,  but  a  better  variety,  and  flowers  of  the  rare 
Ajax  abscissus  with  a  long  trumpet  cut  off  straight 
at  the  rim.  Other  flowers  shown  by  Messrs.  lUrr 
included  Anemone  fulgens  and  coronaria,  among 
the  latter  being  the  new  white  variety  named  The 
Bride.  A  good  selection  of  varieties  of  the 
Spanish  Squill  (Scilla  campanulata)  also  adiied 
to  the  interest  of  Messrs.  Barr's  display. 

New  Trek  Carnations  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Turner,  of  Slough,  numbering  some  two  dozen 
sorts,  all  beautiful,  but  some  better  than  others. 
A  selection  included  Mrs.  Llewelyn,  deep  rose ; 
Julietta,  rose-pink ;  Ruf  us,  bright  scarlet ;  Fire- 
brand, also  bright  scarlet ;  Negro,  blackish  crim- 
son; La  Perle,  delicate  blush,  sweetly  pretty; 
and  Lord  Rokeby,  crimson.  "These,  besides  a 
large  collection  of  alpine  Auriculas  and  a  new 
decorative  Pelargonium  named  Bridal  with  spot- 
less white  flowers,  rendered  Mr.  Turner's  display 
highly  interesting.  Plants  of  Mr.  Goldsmith's 
new  bedding  Iresine  formosa  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Webber,  Quarry  Hill  Nursery,  Tonbridge,  who  is 
distributing  it.  We  have  before  alluded  to  the 
distinctness  and  beautiful  foliage  of  this  Iresine, 
and  it  seems  to  improve  each  successive  season  it 
is  shown. 

Japanese  Matles  were  shown  in  variety  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  from  their  Coombe  Wood  Nursery, 
where  probably  the  finest  collection  of  varieties 


exists.  The  elegance  of  their  leaves  and  their 
delicate  tints  render  these  shrubs  the  admiration 
of  all  who  see  them.  On  this  occasion  several  new 
were  shown  besides  the  two  which  were  certifi- 
cated. A  variegated-leaved  Japanese  Dogwood 
(Comus  brachypoda  variegata)  was  also  shown  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  as  well  as  a  basketful  of  small  and 
profusely  flowered  plants  of  Azalea  rosasflora, 
which  is  quite  a  gem  among  greenhouse  shrubs. 
A  small  group  of  Japanese  Maples  was  also  exhi- 
bited by  the  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company,  Col- 
chester, who  are  also  making  a  speciality  of  these 
beautiful  shrubs. 

Fruit  and  ■vegetables — The  chief  exhibit 
among  these  were  several  large  and  fine  fruits  of 
a  new  Melon  from  Mr.  E.  H.  Wood,  Newbold  Road, 
Rugby.  It  is  a  cross  between  Conqueror  of 
Europe  and  Scarlet  Gem.  It  is  round,  netted,  red 
fleshed,  and  of  fair  flavour  for  an  early  sort.  A 
cultural  commendation  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Wood 
for  such  fine  produce  at  this  early  date.  Mr. 
P..  S.  Williams  also  showed  fruits  of  a  new  early 
Melon  called  Basing  Park  Hybrid.  It  is  a  round, 
netted  fruit  with  thick  red  flesh  of  good  flavour. 
Messrs.  Lane,  Berkhamstead,  sent  samples  of 
their  new  Prince  Albert  Apple  to  show  what  an 
excellent  keeper  it  is.  The  fruits  were  as  fresh 
and  plump  as  in  October.  A  capital  dish  of 
Winter  Pearmains  were  shown  by  Mr.  Turner, 
Slough,  and  Galloway  Pippin  was  also  shown  by 
Messrs.  Lane.  Mr.  Divers,  Wierton  House,  Maid- 
stone, showed  a  dish  of  Ashtop  Fluke  Potatoes, 
which  he  states  is  one  of  the  best  late  Potatoes, 
as  well  as  a  first-rate  early  one.  He  also  showed 
a  collection  of  Rhubarbs.  Three  sorts  of  Cauli- 
flowers were  shown  by  Mr.  Ham,  Hillborough ; 
these  included  Cattell's  Eclipse  and  a  new  sort 
raised  by  the  exhibitor,  and  named  Ham's  Se- 
lected. It  is  evidently  a  first-rate  sort,  and  the 
committee  recommended  it  to  be  tried  at  Chis- 
wick.  An  ingenious  Asparagus  bundler  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Eldridge,  Saffron  Walden. 

Scientific  committee. — Dr.  M.  T.  Masters 
in  the  chair. 

Aloe  ferox  attacked  by  death-watch  beetle 
(Anobium  striatum)  — Mr.  Maclachan  showed  a 
piece  of  stem  from  Kew.  The  beetle  apparently 
confined  itself  to  the  exterior  dead  wood,  and  was 
therefore  presumably  not  injuring  the  living  plant 
within.  Kerosene  was  recommended  as  the  best 
thing  to  apply. 

L^rrra  of  Lepidoptera  — He  also  showed  some 
very  remarkable  "cases, 'some  exactly  resembling 
a  Helix  or  Cyclostoma  elegans,  others  like  that  of 
the  Caddis  worm.  They  were  made  by  species  of 
I'sychida;,  and  came  from  Mpwaipwa,  about  100 
miles  from  Zanzibar. 

Potatoes  growing  in  the  dark. — Mr.  Houston  ex- 
hibited some  Potatoes  in  which  the  sprouts  were 
short,  and  producing  a  dense  mass  of  coral-like 
branches  instead  of  developing  into  elongated 
shoots.  It  was  probably  due  to  pressure  under 
confinement. 

Canker  in  Service  tree. — Mr.  Grote  exhibited  a 
bough  of  Pyrus  Sorbus  or  P.  domesticasent  by  Mr. 
Frere,  of  Roydon  Hall,  Norfolk.  As  the  cause  was 
not  apparent  Mr.  Grote  will  acquire  more  infor- 
mation and  report  upon  it. 

Plants  exhibited. — Mr.  Loder  showed  the  fol- 
lowing :  A  fine  spike  of  Fritillaria  Thomsoni 
grown  in  a  cold  pit ;  Primula  dolomitis,  Muscari 
latifolium,  and  M.  atlantioum  (?),  Scilla  nutans 
var.  bracteata,  &c.  Those  with  doubtful  names 
were  referred  to  Kew. 

Dietes  hicolm-  (.')■-  Col.  Clarke  forwarded  a  blos- 
som, as  it  was  doubtful  if  correctly  named.  Mr. 
Ridley  undertook  to  report  upon  it. 

Cankered  Sose. — Mr.  Plowright  sent  a  branch 
of  a  Rose,  requesting  if  any  insect  agency  was 
present.  Mr.  Maclachlan  could  detect  none,  and 
the  cause  was  apparently  not  fungoid. 

Cteoma  Laricis  and  (Kctdium  Pinl. — He  also 
sent  specimens  of  these  fungi.  The  former,  Mr. 
Plowright  observes,  is  new  to  this  country.  "  It 
is  very  abundant  at  Lynn  at  the  present  time, 
hardly  a  Larch  I  have  yet  examined  being  free 
from  it ;  but  it  is  never  very  abundant  in  point  of 
quantity."    The  CEcidium   Pini  he  describes  aa 
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being  fairly  abundant,  and  that  it  is  the  subse- 
quent condition  of  Coleosporinm  senecionis. 

Ptwcinia  iuavcohns  on  Carduus  artensis. — Mr. 
Plowright  sent  specimens  of  this  sweet-smelling 
fungus. 

Bhododendron  lunatum. — Several  fine  trusses  of 
this  Himalayan  species  were  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Far- 
rant  from  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  blossoms  were 
larger  than  those  figured  by  Hooker.  Mr.  Mangles 
observed  that  he  only  knew  of  five  large  plants  in 
this  country,  but  the  flowers  sent  were  exception- 
ally fine.  He  also  sent  a  truss  of  the  sweet-smell- 
ing R.  Fortunei  and  some  of  R.  niveum. 


New  race  of  Carnations.— Carl  Vogt,  in 
one  of  his  lectures  as  president  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Geneva  in  1869,  said  :  "  No  one  in 
Europe  at  least  dares  to  aflirm  the  independent 
and  spontaneous  creation  of  species."  The  mean- 
ing intended  to  be  conveyed  by  this  is  that  all  are 
hybrids,  and  the  result  of  natural  and  successive 
crossings.  But  as  Nature  has  eternity  before  and 
behind  her,  she  has  been  and  is  still  slow  in  her 
proceedings  ;  and  as  tlie  human  race  most  likely 
was  not  the  first  to  appear  on  our  little  globe,  and 
also  very  probably  its  mental  powers  were  very 
slowly  developed,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  we 
should  know  so  little  about  the  transformation  of 
all  living  beings,  and  particularly  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  A  new  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  Carl 
Vogi's  assertion  has  lately  sprung  up  in  the  horti- 
cultural world.  A  new  perpetual  hybrid  has  been 
created  by  Alphonse  Alegati(?re.  He  has  crossed 
Dianthus  plumarius  (Pink)  by  Dianthus  Caryo- 
phyllus  (Carnation),  and  had  tried  the  artificial 
fertilisation  of  both  for  five  years  without  success. 
Still  he  persevered,  and  in  1881  he  obtained  from 
1500  artificial  fertilisations  one  single  seed-pod, 
containing  three  seeds,  one  of  which  germinated 
and  produced  a  hybrid,  which  is  a  perpetual 
bloomer.  From  it  by  artificial  fertilisation  by 
perpetual  Carnations  he  has  lately  obtained  ten 
varieties,  all  perpetual  bloomers,  and  being  in 
their  habit  rather  Pinks  than  Carnations.  He  has 
thus  created  what  is  commonly  called  a  species. 
These  ten  varieties  are  at  least  for  amateurs  a 
grand  acquisition.  They  will  replace  the  old  Pinks 
as  border  plants,  possessing  over  these  the  great 
advantage  of  being  constantly  in  bloom,  and  they 
will  also  be  suitable  for  bedding  on  account  of 
their  variety  of  colours  and  differences  of  growth. 
They  will  not  only  interest  all  who  love  flowers, 
but  also  all  who  reflect  and  study  the  contingen- 
cies of  the  laws  of  Nature.  Jean  Sislet. 

Monplaidr,  Lyons. 


QUESTIONS. 

eiOS.-GloIre  de  Dllon  Rose.-Will  any  other  Rflse, 
besides  Mari!chal  Nicl,  do  well  if  budded  on  this?  We  liave 
a  vigorous  three  year-old  p'.int  on  the  seedlini;  Biier  and 
Its  own  roots  planted  out  in  a  greenlionse,  which  will 
have  to  bo  thrown  away  unless  it  can  be  used  as  a  stock  — 
Lady  c. 

rilM.-Portunb's  Yellow  Rose-In  The  Garden 
of  the  lOth  inst.  ".I.  C.  C."  mentions  tliis  Rose  in  a  cool 
greenhouse.  Having  one  on  a  pillar  of  in.feet  urowth  and 
two  years  planted,  which  I  cannot  get  to  flower,  a  hint 
from  "J.  1'.  f."  would  oblige  me.  How  should  it  be 
pruned  ?-T.  C.  H.,  Edmhurgh. 

5200.— Stpcka.-Will  some  of  your  readers  kindly  tell 
me  how  to  have  a  good  display  of  Stocks  in  Jtay  'i  What 
are  the  best  varieties,  and  when  should  they  be  sown  and 
how  treated  ?  I  do  not  care  how  tall  they  are,  but  I  want 
them  double,  and  at  their  liest  in  Slay.  An  answer  to 
these  (luestions  will  greatly  oblige.— AMiTEUs. 

5201.-Alplne  Wallflowers.— I  once  possessed  a 
beautiful  flower,  known  by  the  name  of  Alpine  Wallflower. 
It  grew  low  and  bushy,  bore  pale  primrose-coloured 
blooms,  which  smelt  sweetly  of  Hyacinths.  I  liave  tried 
to  obtain  it  from  various  seedsmen,  but  am  always  disap- 
pointed in  the  results.  Can  anyone  kindly  tell  me  where  I 
am  hkely  to  find  it?— A.  G. 

^JS^-'"^^^  Tamarisk  used  In  Paris  gardens.- 
Wlll  any  reader  of  THE  Garden  kindly  tell  mc  the  correct 
name  of  a  standard  Tamarisk  which  I  saw  in  llower  about 
this  time  last  year  (perhaps  a  f.irlnight  later)  in  the  Tni- 
lenes  Gardens,  Paris— the  part  which  was  formerly  the 
Emperor's  private  garden  ?  I  would  like  to  plant  it  among 
Rhododendrons  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  their  outline 
near  the  house.— L. 


TAR  DRESSINGS. 
Some  few  months  ago  a  discussion  took  place  re- 
garding the  merits  of  gas  tar  as  a  winter  dressing 
for  Vines,  and  various  opinions  were  expressed 
more  or  less  favourable  on  the  side  of  tar  dressing. 
I  was  therefore  induced  to  give  it  a  pretty  exten- 
sive trial.  I  had  several  houses  filled  with  good 
strong  Vines,  but  from  having  been  used  as  store 
houses  for  stove  plants  affected  by  mealy  bug  they 
had  become  badly  overrun  with  that  pest.  There- 
fore the  question  resolved  itself  into  one  of  kill 
or  cure,  for  I  need  hardly  say  that  Vines,  if  badly 
affected  by  mealy  bug,  may  as  well  be  destroyed 
if  they  cannot  be  cleansed,  for  their  produce  will 
be  worthless.  The  plan  adopted  was  the  same  in 
each  case — viz.,  as  soon  as  the  Vines  could  be 
pruned  they  were  commenced  on  in  rotation,  for 
if  left  until  the  buds  got  excited  injury  would  be 
the  result.  After  being  pruned  every  particle  cut 
off  was  carried  to  a  furnace  and  burnt ;  the  old 
bark  was  then  peeled  off,  going  very  carefully 
into  every  crevice  of  the  knots  and  around  the 
spurs.  After  that  the  rods  were  scrubbed  with 
dry  hard  brushes,  to  remove  any  insects  that  were 
lurking  about  them,  and  then  they  got  a  good 
washing  with  a  strong  dose  of  soft  soap.  The  rods 
were  then  tied  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  housr, 
and  the  roof,  rafters,  and  walls  were  thoroughly 
scrubbed  with  soft  soap  dissolved  in  warm  water  ; 
when  thoroughly  dry  they  were  then  painted  with 
pure  paraffin  oil,  and  the  walls  thickly  coated 
with  fresh  slaked  lime. 

Having  thoroughly  prepared  the  Vines  for  the 
tar  dressing,  we  proceeded  to  mix  the  ingre- 
dients as  follows,  viz ,  2  quarts  of  gas  tar  were 
put  into  a  large  pail,  and  some  clayey  loam,  baked 
over  a  boiler  until  it  was  as  dry  as  dust,  was 
sifted  and  mixed  with  the  tar  so  as  to  thoroughly 
disintegrate  it  as  far  as  possible.  It  was  then 
mixed  with  hot  water  until  it  was  of  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  paint,  adding  clay  and  water 
until  we  had  four  gallons  of  the  mixture  ready 
for  use.  Before  using  it  we,  moreover,  took  the 
precaution  to  skim  off  the  oily  substances  that 
floated.  We  then  proceeded  to  apply  it  to  the 
Vines  with  stiff  paint-brushes,  filling  up  every 
crevice  around  the  knobs  and  spurs  with  the  mix- 
ture. The  young  last  year's  wood  was  only  thinly 
coated,  especially  over  the  buds.  The  Vines  were 
then  as  soon  as  dry  enough  to  handle  tied  into 
position  and  left  without  syringing  until  they 
started  into  growth,  merely  damping  the  paths  to 
get  the  desired  humidity  in  the  atmosphere ;  as 
the  season  advanced  they  all  started  into  growth 
regularly  and  strongly,  not  a  single  gap  occurring 
from  buds  failing,  and  thus  far  I  have  not  seen  a 
trace  of  reappearance  of  the  pest.  The  only  thing 
I  noted  was  that  the  young  shoots  were  extremely 
brittle,  and  that  if  any  attempt  was  made  to  tie 
them  down  they  were  sure  to  snap  off  far  more 
readily  than  I  had  ever  observed  them  to  do 
before ;  but  to  overcome  this  difficulty  I  let 
the  main  rods  down  an  extra  6  inches  from  the 
trellises,  although  the  latter  are  further  from  the 
glass  than  the  majority  of  trellises  are  fixed.  I 
am  no  advocate  for  tight-lacing  fruit  tree  shoots 
of  any  kind,  and,  except  to  support  the  bunches, 
we  shall  not  tie  the  side  shoots  down  at  all.  Tar 
dressing  is  objectionable  to  some  on  account  of  its 
dark  colour,  and  therefore  some  use  it  mixed  with 
lime  to  alter  the  colour,  but  1  like  the  dark  stems, 
for  if  mealy  bugs  reappear  they  are  more  readily 
observed  on  the  black  ground  than  on  a  light  one. 

I  may  add  that  the  success  of  any  kind  of  dress- 
ing depends  mainly  on  the  care  with  which  it  is 
applied.  The  cleansing  the  Vines  by  scraping, 
scrubbing  &c.  (which  is,  1  believe,  thoroughly  use- 
less, and  liable  to  do  more  harm  than  good  if  the 
Vines  are  free  from  insects),  must  be  carried  out 
to  the  minutest  detail,  /  e.,  if  the  bug  be  well  es- 
tablished. In  the  mixing  and  application,  too, 
of  this  or  any  other  compound  strong  enough  to 
kill  bug,  great  care  is  necessary,  but  I  feel  sure 
that  when  intelligently  applied  the  worst  case  of 
attack  by  this  pest  may  be  cured  by  tar  dressing 
without  injury  to  the  Vines.  I  have  at  various 
times  and  places  tried  many  destroyers  and  seen 
most  of  them  now  before  the  public  tried  more 


or  less  extensively,  but  I  never  had  such  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  bug  follow  from  one  dressing  as 
from  gas  tar,  J.  GROOM. 

Qosjfort, 

OBITUARY. 


Mr.  a.  J.  Maule,  of  the  Stapleton  Road  Nur- 
series,  Bristol,  died  on  the  5th  inst.,  aged  sixty- 
three.  Some  quarter  of  a  century  ago  few  nur- 
series were  more  important  than  those  belonging 
to  Mr.  Maule,  but  of  late  years  the  town  has 
sadly  encroached  upon  them.  They  were  at  one 
time  well  stocked,  both  out-doors  and  under  glass 
—  the  former  especially  with  Conifers,  and  the 
latter  with  Orchids  and  other  tender  material— 
and  they  have  from  time  to  time  been  the  birth- 
place of  many  novelties,  one  of  the  most  recent 
being  Pyrus  Maulei.  This,  both  in  flower  and 
fruit,  is  a  grand  acqaiaition,  and  one  which,  in 
conjunction  with  Cypripedium  insigne  Maulei,  will 
hand  Mr.  Maule's  name  down  to  posterity  better 
than  any  other  monument  that  could  be  raisei  to 
his  memory.  He  was  a  man  well  known  and 
much  respected. 

The  death,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  is  also  an- 
nounced of  Mr.  Henry  A.  Bright,  a  member  of 
the  well-known  shipping  firm  of  Gibbs  and  Bright. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  was  the 
author  of  a  charming  volume  entitled  "  A  Year 
in  a  Lancashire  Garden."  This  was  followed  by 
"  The  English  Flower  Garden,"  an  expanded  ver- 
sion of  an  article  in  the  QuaTterJy  Bcvie'iv.  Mr. 
Bright  was  a  member  of  the  Roxbuighe  Club  and 
of  various  other  literary  societies,  for  which  he 
more  than  once  edited  biographical  rarities.  He 
was  a  relative  of  I^ord  Houghton,  was  widely 
known  in  society,  and  being  a  great  letter-writer 
was  in  correspondence  with  a  large  number  of 
eminent  people,  English  and  fore'gn. 

Mr.  T.  Cranston  (of  the  firm  of  Cranston  and 
Sons,  the  large  Hose  growers,  of  Hereford)  while 
driving  from  Bembridge  Fair  to  his  home,  was 
thrown  out  of  his  conveyance  on  Thursday  last 
and  was  killed. 


Name  of  App'e  (/*'.  Summer). — New  Rock  Pippin  is 
correct.  It  is  an  old  sort,  having  been  shown  in  London 
as  long  ago  as  1S21. 

Cyclamen  {A.  CnrrfcO-— The  bloom  sent  arrived  in 
such  bad  condition,  tlijit  it  was  impossible  to  form  any 
opinion  as  to  its  merits. 

Orchids  {B.  H.  Chesshi re).— The  flowers  were  so  much 
withered  when  they  reached  us  as  to  be  scarcely  recognis- 
able. The  stalks  of  the  flowers  should  he  wrapped  in  wet 
Moss  and  enveloped  in  waterproof  paper  in  order  to  arrive 
in  pood  fundition  from  the  Continent. 

New  explosiv-*  scarecrow  (p  3S4).- I  saw  this 
exhiliited  at  one  of  the  agiicnitural  shows  at  least 
twenty  years  ago.  It  therefore  cannot  be  new,— A.  R., 
Windermere. 

The  St.  Petersburgh  Exhibition.— The  Horticul- 
tural Exhibition  and  liotanical  Congress,  which  was  de- 
ferred last  year  owing  to  the  coronation  of  the  Czar,  was 
opened  on  May  5.  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  F.L.S.,  of  Preston 
House,  Cirencester,  was  requested  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  to  attend  as  the  ilelegate  on  belialf  of  this 
country,  and  has  been  accredi.ed. 

Names  of  plants.— A'.  A.  S.— Anemone  sylvestris; 
Uorminuni  pyrenaicum  :  Primula  cortnaoides  ;  tree  is  one 

of  the  101ms;  send  leaves  later  on. G.   C— 1,  Galium 

elatum  ;  2,  SjTuphytum  officinale;  3,  Tulipa  pylvestris. 

jN.  B.— 1,  Amelanchier  canadensis;  2,  Ribes  speciosuni  ; 

3,  Gnaphalium  lanatum  ;  4,  next  week. 0.   jV,— Scilla 

canipanulata  alba  (white  Spanish  Squill) H.  M.  H. — 

The  true  form  ot  Odontoglossum  citrosniuni  ro  enm. 

F.  R.  i^.— The  yellow  is  Uendrobinm  denaiflornm  ;  the  other 

appears   to   be    D.   Farmeri,   not    D.   thyrsiflorum D. 

Doudesicell.—l,   Polygala    vulgaris;    2,   white    variety  of 

No.  1 ;   3,  Pedicularis  sylvatica  ;   4,  tteum  urbanum. 

J.  S.  Stirling.— I.  Euphmbia  Lathyris  ;  2,  Helonias  bullata. 

A.  D.— Oncidium  Alarshallianum  {good  variety). 

A.  Elder.— 1,  Geum  urbanum  ;  2,  Geranium  sylvaticum  ;  3, 

Saxifraga    muscoides ;    4,   Arabis    albida. A.   P.   B. — 

Spirjca  confusa. J.  S.  T.  (Loch  Ard,  Perthshire). — A 

rare  Alga  figured  in  Cooke's  "  British  Algie.''  jiart  7,  under 

the  name  of  Nostoc  pruniforme. W.  B.  T.— Vallonia.the 

name  given  to  the  large  Acorn  cups  of  Quercus  .Egilops. 

W.— Double-flowered  Jomiuil  Narcissus  {N.  Jonquilla 

fl.-pl ) J.  C.  L.—A  poor  specimen, but  apparently  the 

green-flowered    Columbine     (Aquilegia     viridiflora).  

E.  A.  O.— The  blue  CranesbiU  you  speak  of  is  no  doubt 
Geranium  pratcnse. 

Hose-in-hose  Primroses  (p.  3S0).— For  "variety 
read  "  rarity.'' 
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SATURDAY,  May  24,  188*. 


"  This  Is  sm  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather :  bnt 

The  akt  ITSELF  13  J!iTiisM."—ShaJresp{are. 


ODONTOGLOSSUMS  AT  ST.  ALBANS. 

The  crowds  o£  admirers  that  clustered  round  a 
little  group  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandra:  which 
adorned  one  of  the  banks  at  the  Regent's  Park 
show  on  Wednesday  last  clearly  indicated  the 
fascinating  influence  which  this  lovely  Orchid 
has  even  upon  those  who  do  not  know  an  Orchid 
from  any  other  flower.  The  little  gathering  in 
question  was  in  truth  most  charming — quite  an 
exhibition  in  itself — and  it  admirably  exemplified 
what  beauty  can  exist  in  a  group  of  only  one 
kind  of  flower  if  skilfully  set  up.  The  arrange- 
ment of  this  group  was  not  only  tasteful,  but 
unconventional.  The  usual  way  is  to  show  no 
plants  but  those  on  which  there  are  fully  expanded 
flowers.  In  this  case  there  were  not  only  spikes 
of  widely  opened  blooms,  but  spikes  of  ruddy  tinged 
buds  that  would  not  unfold  for  a  fortnight  or  so 
to  come,  and  from  this  incipient  stage  to  that  of 
the  fully  expanded  spike  there  was  every  grada- 
tion, which  not  only  showed  the  flowers  in  their 
most  beautiful  phases,  but  also  displayed  with 
peculiar  grace  the  appearance  which  this  Orchid 
naturally  presents.  The  spikes  were  tossed  about 
in  all  directions,  as  it  were,  and  underneath  was 
a  luxuriant  carpet  of  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  which 
much  enhanced  the  appearance  of  the  group. 

Those  who  saw  this  little  floral  feast  provided 
by  Messrs.  Sanders  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  magnificence  of  the  display  that  exists  in 
their  Odontoglossum  houses  at  St.  Albans  at  the 
present  time.  Here  may  be  seen  the  gathering 
we  have  just  attempted  to  describe  magnified  a 
hundred  times  or  more,  there  being  several  thou- 
sands of  flower-spikes  in  full  beauty,  the  produce 
of  some  hundred  thousand  plants  of  this  one 
Orchid  alone,  to  which  several  houses  are  wholly 
devoted— houses,  too,  not  far  short  of  100  yards  in 
length.  From  this  may  be  gleaned  some  idea  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  exhibition  of  Odontoglossums 
which  for  some  weeks  to  come  may  be  seen  at  St. 
Albans.  The  houses  are  literally  white  with  blos- 
soms, so  profuse  are  the  spikes  which  fall  fo  ele- 
gantly over  the  sloping  stages.  Those  who  have 
only  seen  small  groups  of  this  Orchid  can  hardly 
realise  the  grandeur  of  the  effect  produced  by 
it  eji  viasse,  unmixed  by  varieties  possessing 
other  colours,  clearly  showing  the  advantage  of 
grouping  plants  of  one  kind  only  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them  the  fullest  expression  of  their  beauty. 
In  such  an  exhibition  as  this  where  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  imported  plants  are  flowering 
magnificently  side  by  side  all  the  variation  which 
one  species  of  Orchid  is  capable  of  producing  is 
displayed,  though  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
out  of  the  immense  number  in  flower  in  these 
nurseries  there  is  a  total  absence  of  what  are  re- 
garded by  orchidists  as  "  poor  types,"  i.e  ,  flowers 
with  narrow  and  widely  separated  sepals.  It 
therefore  seems  as  if  Messrs.  Sander's  collectors 
have  hit  npon  the  haunts  of  the  type  with  large 
broad-sepalled  flowers  such  as  those  so  well 
figured  in  Bateman's  work  illustrating  the  genus. 


In  going  through  the  St.  Albans  collection  it  ia 
apparent  that  the  majority  of  the  flowers  fall  into 
two  or  three  distinct  sections  into  which  it  is  con- 
venient to  group  them.     Thus  there  is  one  set  of 
varieties  in  which  the  flowers  are  heavily  blotched 
more  or  less  copiously ;  sometimes  the  spotting  is 
disposed  over  the  whole  face  of  the  sepals ;  in 
others,  such  as  in  one  form  exhibited  at  the  Regent's 
Park  show,  the  colour  is  concentrated  in  one  huge 
blotch  in  each   of  the  outer  sepals,  leaving  the 
petals  spotless.     This  form  is  extremely  rare,  and 
Mr.  Sanders  assures  us  that  it  does  not  turn  up 
among  ten  thousand  imported  plants ;  hence  it  is 
very  rare  and  much  sought  after  by  connoisseors. 
This  spotted  flowered  group  is  now  known  as  gnt- 
tatum.    A  second  group  is  that  in  which  there  is 
a  more  or  less  rosy  purple  tinge  in  the  flowers.  Of 
this  beautiful  section  the  major  part  of  the  St. 
Albans  collection  is  composed.    In  some  plants 
there  is  but  a  faint  tinge,  while  in  others  it  is  of 
a  bright  red-purple,  and   some   are    beautifully 
spotted  npon  the  rose-coloured  ground,  and  one 
plant  we  noticed  had  flowers  exactly  the  colour  of 
0.  vexillarium,  with  scarcely  any  spots  upon  the 
sepals.  Then  there  is  a  group  in  which  the  flowers 
are  spotless  save  the  blotch  of  golden  yellow  on 
the  crest  of  the  lip.  This  is  a  rare  and  very  lovely 
type,  and  one  that  is  eagerly  watched  for  at  St- 
Albans,  though  very  few  occur  even  among  thou- 
sands of  plants.    This  type  is  known  as  virginale. 
Of  course  there  is  no  definite  line  of  demarcation 
between  these  types,  but  it  is  convenient  in  de- 
scribing individujil  forms  to  class  them  as  near  as 
possible  under  one  of  these  sections.     Then  there 
is  a  whole  host  of  hybrids  that  are  continually 
cropping  up  among  the  importations  of  Alexan- 
drse,  and  at  St.  Albans  they  are  always  numerous. 
As  soon  as  these  flower  among  the  main  bulk  they 
are  singled  out  and  placed  in  a  group  by  them- 
selves.   This  hybrid  group  represents  a  wonderful 
diversity  of  form  and  colour,  and  is  a  perpetual 
puzzle  to  those  who  attempt  to  give  names  to  every 
individual  that  flowers.    This  is  impossible,  and 
the  nearest -that  can  be  done  is  to  class  them  into 
sections,  taking  as   the   type   some  well-known 
hybrid,    such   as   Ruckerianum,  Andersonianum, 
Wilckeanum,  baphicanthum,  mulus,  and  the  like. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  numbers  of  hybrids 
in  flower,  some  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  pro- 
bably unique. 

Some  are  almost,  if  not  quite  identical  with  the 
original  plants  of  the  named  hybrids,  while  others 
differ  widely  from  them.  Among  the  hybrids  we 
made  special  note  of  was  a  profusely  spotted 
Ruckerianum,  the  baphicanthum  pallens,  with 
canary  yellow  flowers  sparsely  spotted ;  a  highly 
coloured  Wilckeanum  and  prionopetalum,  which 
has  distinctly  saw- edged  sepals,  heavily  blotched 
on  a  pale  ground.  Among  species  were  Halli, 
with  its  two  varieties,  the  white-lipped  leuco- 
glossum  and  the  yellow-lipped  xanthoglossum. 
We  have  before  described  the  method  by  which 
the  Odontoglossum  is  brought  to  such  perfection 
at  the  St.  Albans  Orchid  Nurseries.  There  is  no 
secret  in  the  method  ;  it  simply  resolves  itself  into 
three  or  four  conditions,  these  being  properly 
constructed  houses,  abundance  of  light  and  air 
and  moisture.  These  conditions  adhered  to,  this 
Orchid  will  grow  like  a  weed  and  never  fail  to  pro- 
duce abundant  crops  of  bloom.  Everyone  who 
understood  Orchids  seemed  to  notice  the  ruddy 
tinge  of  the  plants  in  the  group  at  the  Regent's 
Park.  This  tinge  is  a  sure  indication  of  sturdy 
vigour  in  the  plant  brought  about  by  proper  treat- 
ment, and  particularly  by  submitting  the  plants  to 


plenty  of  light  and  air  in  order  to  harden  their 
tissues,  without  which  the  plants  will  not  flower 
well. 


PLANT  CULTURE  IN  MOSS. 

A   NOVEL  feature,  and  one  that  attracted  some 
attention  at  the  Regent's  Park  show  on  Wednes- 
day last,  was  some  baskets  of  plants  said  to  have 
been  grown  in  prepared  Moss  and  entirely  without 
soil.    The  exhibitor  was  Captain  Halford  Thomp- 
son, who  claims  to  have  discovered  a  new  method 
of  thus  growing  plants.    Some  time  ago  a  French- 
man of  the  name  of  Dumesnil  patented  a  kind 
of   fertilising  Moss  for  the  purpose  of   growing 
plants  without  soil.     With  this  production  of  M. 
Dumesnil,  Captain  Thompson  states  that  he  made 
several  experiments,  which  resulted  in  his  consi- 
dering it  open  to  serious  objections,  and  was  by 
no  means  certain  in  its  results.    These  defects 
Captain  Thompson  has  endeavoured  to  remedy  in 
a  new   preparation  with  which  he  has  experi- 
mented,   and    by    means    of    which    he    states 
he    produced    the    luxuriant    plants    which    he 
exhibited  on  Wednesday.    Having  found  that  b^ 
Dumesnil's   Moss  it  was  quite  possible  to  grow 
plants  without  soil,  he  set  to  work  to  prepare  a  fer. 
tilising  substance  which  would  enable  plants  to 
be  grown  in  it  without  the  precautions  necessary 
in  using  Dumesnil's  Moss,  and  he  thinks  that  he 
has  been  perfectly  successful  in  his  endeavours. 
He  states  that  "  plants  in  full  bloom  can  be  taken 
out  of  the  ground  or  out  of  pots,  and  after  all  the 
earth  has  been  carefully  washed  off,  planted  in 
Moss  which   has  been  previously  prepared  with 
fertilising  fibre.    They  never  even  flag,  but  grow 
more  luxuriantly  than  in  soil."    The  plants  shown 
by  Captain  Thompson  fully  bore  out  his  statement! 
for  it  would  be  diflicult  to  imagine  more  luxuriant 
plants  than  those  he  showed.    They  consisted  of 
tuberous    Begonias,  variegated  Vitis,  Gardenias, 
Fuchsias,   Tradescantias,  and    others.    AH  were 
furnished  with  healthy  foliage  and  were  for  the 
most  part  carrying  flowers.    The  advantages  of 
this  method  are  stated  by  the  inventor  to  be  two- 
fold ;  first,  the  extreme  lightness  of  a  number  of 
plants  when  grown  together  in  one  basket ;  another 
is  the  portability,  an  advantage  which  renders 
plants  grown  in  this  way  particularly  suitable 
for   the  embellishment  of  rooms  and  windows. 
No    doubt  to  those    who  live  in    towns,  where 
potting    soil     is      not      easily     procured,    this 
Moss  would  be  a  special  boon,  on    account  of 
its  lightness,  portability,  and  cleanliness ;  but  in 
the  country,  where  mould  is  readily  obtained,  it 
would  probably  be  less  trouble  to  grow  plants  in 
the  usual  way,  and   we  presume   that  Captain 
Thompson's  invention  commends  itself  to  towns- 
people.     In  a  small    pamphlet  the   method  of 
applying  this  Moss  is  explained  as  follows  : — 

"  Take  the  plants  you  wish  to  put  into  the 
basket,  carefully  wash  off  all  earth  from  the  roots 
with  tepid  water,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the 
roots  in  doing  so ;  then  plant  them  in  the  ordinary 
way  in  the  Moss,  which  should  be  previously  well 
wetted ;  if  possible,  keep  the  basket  in  a  warm 
place  free  from  draught  for  three  or  four  days. 
The  plants  can,  if  wished,  be  transplanted  from 
earth  when  in  full  bloom  ;  they  will  not  feel  the 
check.  After  two  months  the  upper  layer  of  Moss 
should  be  removed,  and  a  similar  quantity  of  my 
Moss  put  in  its  place.  If  Selaginella  is  grown  on 
the  surface  of  the  Moss  (as  in  some  of  the  baskets 
shown  before  the  Botanical  Society),  it  should  be 
carefully  removed  first  and   replaced  after  the 
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Moss  has  been  changed.  The  baskets  do  not  re- 
quire watering  of  tener  than  plants  grown  in  earth 
do.  The  weight  o£  the  basliets  will  show  if  they 
want  water." 

ORCHIDS. 


PRUiNING  DBNDROBIDMS. 

Me.  Keatney  (p.  417)  gives  practical  proof  that 
pruning  Dendrobiums  does  not,  at  least  in  his 
case,  answer.  Since  I  began  to  grow  Orchids 
there  have  been  many  innovations  ;  experiments 
nnmeroDs  and  costly  have  been  tried;  some  of 
them  have  come  to  a  snccessfal  issue,  others  have 
resnlted  in  failure.  The  value  of  the  system  of 
pmning-ofE  the  growths  cannot  be  tested  in  one 
year.  It  is  one  of  those  experiments  that  will 
need  successive  seasons  of  culture  to  settle 
whether  the  plan  is  right  or  vprong.  To  those  who 
may  feel  inclined  to  prune  their  Dendrobiums  in 
the  hope  of  improving  them  I  would  recommend 
caution.  Let  us  talje  D.  nobile  as  an  illustration. 
It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  genus,  and  will 
submit  more  patiently  to  bad  management  than 
any  other  Orchid  with  which  I  am  acquainted; 
whether,  however,  it  will  submit  to  hard  pruning 
for  ten  or  twenty  years  in  succession  has  yet  to  be 
proved.  That  it  can  be  grown  into  a  very  large 
specimen  that  will  flower  profusely  every  year 
withoxt  pruning  has  been  proved  times  without 
number.  A  very  small  plant  of  this  species  was 
entrusted  to  my  care  twenty  years  ago.  It  now 
forms  an  immense  bush,  which  has  been  exhibited 
publicly  in  our  collections  of  Orchids,  and  has 
been  favourably  commented  on  by  the  gardening 
press.  Two  men  can  with  difficulty  move  it. 
Besides  this,  it  has  been  the  parent  oE  a  dozen 
plants,  most  of  them  good  specimens.  Not  an  old 
bulb  is  cut  out  of  these  plants  until  they  decay. 
Why  should  I  remove  all  the  bulbs  from  these 
plants  ?  Are  my  twenty  years  of  successful  prac- 
tice to  count  for  nothing  1  Could  such  a  speci- 
men be  formed  on  the  pruning  system  ?  D.  War- 
dianum  also  succeeds  well  without  interfering 
with  the  old  bulbs.  It  goes  on  making  good 
growths  year  after  year,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  other  Dendrobes.  In  Messrs.  Veitch's 
collection  of  Orchids  at  Chelsea,  large  specimens 
of  both  deciduous  and  evergreen  Dendrobiums 
are  crowded  with  flowering  spikes ;  yet  there 
are  no  pruned  Dendrobiums  there,  and  I  see 
none  anywhere  where  Orchids  are  well  grown. 
No  one  seems  to  think  of  pruning  them.  My  be- 
lief is,  that  in  a  few  years  pruning  will  end  in 
disastrous  failure. 

I  can  remember  the  time  when  we  were  told 
that  the  right  kind  of  house  for  Orchids  was 
thought  to  be  a  double-roofed  one.  Its  advocates 
had  proved  it  and  obtained  the  most  successful 
results  from  it.  It  was  tried  in  Messrs.  Veitch's 
nursery  and  elsewhere  with  disastrous  results,  and 
so  the  matter  ended.  Then  we  were  told  that 
Cocoa-nut  fibre  was  the  right  medium  in  which  to 
place  Orchids,  and  a  few  exchanged  good  peat  and 
Sphagnum  for  that  material,  in  the  hope  that 
success  would  be  the  result,  but  instead  of  that 
many  valuable  Orchids  found  their  way  to  the 
nibbieh  heap.  The  latest  notion,  or  at  least  the 
latest  with  the  exception  of  pruning,  was  to  pot 
the  plants  in  coir  fibre,  a  plan  of  which  an  enthu- 
siastic amateur  was  the  originator.  At  his  request, 
I  tried  a  few  plants  in  it,  and  they  did  succeed 
well  at  first.  I  mentioned  coir  fibre  to  one  of  our 
best  growers,  and  told  him  I  thought  it  might 
supersede  peat  and  Sphagnum.  "  Well,"  he  said, 
;•  I  will  believe  you  are  right  when  Orchids  grown 
in  coir  fibre  are  brought  to  our  exhibitions  and 
beat  those  grown  in  the  usual  way."  We  tried  it 
yet  a  little  longer,  and  my  verdict  now  is,  no  more 
cou-  fibre  for  me— at  least  in  the  Orchid  houses. 

Some  may  say.  What  has  double-roofed  Orchid 
houses,  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  coir  fibre  to  do  with 
pruning  Dendrobiums  ?  Nothing ;  but  '■  bide  a 
wee,"  as  the  Scotch  say.  Those  who  like  experi- 
ments can  go  on  pruning  their  Dendrobiums  year 
after  year,  and  if  they  beat  the  results  of  non- 
pruning,  we  may  then  be  induced  to  adopt  the 
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plan ;  but  no  Orchid  pruning  for  me  until  the 
authors  of  it  show  us  the  results  of  their  practice 
after  several  years'  trial.   I  can  well  ailord  to  wait. 

Great  Gearies,  Ilford.  J.  Douglas. 

About  a  year  ago  I  received  among  others 

a  plant  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum  which  had  its 
growths  of  the  previous  year  nearly  severed, 
through  rubbing  against  a  pot  or  some  other  hard 
substance  about  2  inches  from  their  base.  It 
occurred  to  me  under  the  circumstance  to  try 
"  J.  S.  W.'s  "  plan  of  pruning ;  the  result  is,  the 
plants  not  pruned  have  done  fairly  well,  but  not 
the  pruned  plant,  which  has  only  made  weak 
attenuated  growths  of  scarcely  a  foot  in  length, 
and  this  season  it  is  still  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  the  knife ;  therefore  I  say,  let  those  prune  who 
like  to  do  so  ;  I  have  seen  sufficient  of  it  not  to 
try  it  again  myself.— E.  D. 


Vanda  crietata.— This  old,  but  pretty  little 
species  from  Xepaul  is  now  finely  in  flower  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chis- 
wick,  where  there  are  several  small  plants  of  it, 
and  each  bears  two  spikes,  consisting  of  two  or 
three  rather  large  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals, 
which  are  spreading,  are  of  one  uniform  yellow- 
green  ;  the  lip,  which  is  large,  has  a  very  short 
spur  at  its  base.  Its  npper  surface,  which  is 
crested,  is  pale  yellow,  rich  and  velvety,  marked 
with  blood-purple  longitudinal  streaks.— F. 

Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  Walkerla- 
num.— A  glorious  spike  of  this  Dendrobe  from 
Messrs.  Thomson's  nurseries  at  Clovenfords,  Gala- 
shiels, shows  what  a  distinct  and  superior  variety 
it  is  compared  with  the  ordinary  D.  thyrsiflorum. 
The  spike  is  without  exception  the  finest  we  ever 
saw.  It  measures  14  inches  in  length  and  carries 
no  fewer  than  75  flowers,  having  pure  white  sepals 
and  golden  lips.  Three  such  spikes  were  borne  on 
one  plant  and  must  have  been  a  lovely  sight.  We 
have  frequently  heard  of  the  distinctiveness  of 
Walker's  variety,  but  we  had  not  hitherto  had 
such  good  proof  of  its  superiority.  The  genuine 
form  is,  we  believe,  as  yet  scarce,  and  is  always 
eagerly  sought  after. 

Oattleya  MosBlas  and  Mendell.— A  very 
fine  series  of  varieties  of  these  two  variable 
Cattleyas  has  reached  us  from  Messrs.  Thomson 
and  Son's  nurseries,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels. 
Among  them  are  some  forms  of  exceptional  merit, 
particularly  a  variety  of  C.  Mossias,  the  darkest  we 
have  yet  seen.  The  colour  of  the  sepals  is  a  very 
deep  lilac-purple,  faintly  grained  with  a  light  tint, 
while  the  large  dilated  lip  is  of  an  intense  magenta 
with  yellow  in  the  throat  and  frilled  with  lilac.  It 
is  in  truth  a  superb  variety  and  must  be  very  rare. 
The  other  forms  of  C.  Mossia:  sent  are  rich  and 
good  in  colour  and  of  large  size,  but  all  pale  before 
the  one  we  have  attempted  to  describe.  Among 
the  C.  Mendell  forms  are  some  very  fine  flowers, 
from  which  we  single  out  one,  remarkable  not 
only  for  large  size,  but  for  distinctness  and  beauty 
of  colour.  The  sepals  are  pale  lilac,  broad,  and  of 
good  substance,  and  hold  themselves  out  firmly. 
The  lip  is  particoloured,  the  lower  half  being  a 
brilliant  crimson,  the  upper  half  pure  white,  except 
the  throat,  which  is  flushed  and  pencilled  with 
yellow.  Among  other  Orchid  flowers  sent  from 
Clovenfords  is  the  form  of  Lselia  purporata,  called 
alba,  a  lovely  Orchid  iitonce  distinguishable  by  the 
broad  and  flat  pure  white  sepals  and  gorgeously 
coloured  lip. 

Hardy  Orohlda. —Amongst  our  native  spe- 
cies the  first  to  claim  attention  is  Orchis  mascula, 
which  although  badly  treated  bythe  cold  east  winds 
of  April  -not  March,  as  is  usually  the  case-  is  now 
in  fall  bloom,  and  can  favourably  compare  in 
point  of  floral  beauty  with  any  other  species, 
either  native  or  Continental.  The  brown  Man 
Orchis  (0.  fusca),  now  almost  extinct  in  Britain, 
is  another  handsome,  portly  plant,  the  dense  f  pike 
of  brownish  purple  flowers  being  thrown  well  above 
the  broad  green  leaves.  This  plant  deserves  ex- 
tensive cultivation,  being  easily  managed  and 
highly  ornamental.  Another  beautiful  and  curious 
native  species  now  in  flower  is  O.  tephrosanthos 
(the    Monkey   Orchis),   which  is  certainly  well  I 


named,  as  the  flowers  rot  inaptly  resemble  a  mon- 
key. Amongst  foreign  hardy  Orchids,  0.  sambu- 
cina  is  one  of  the  best  for  early  and  profuse  flower- 
ing ;  the  blooms  last  a  long  time  and  have  a  scent 
similar  to  that  exhaled  by  our  common  Elder. 
Nearly  approaching  this  species  both  in  habit  and 
colour  of  flower.',  which  in  all  three  is  of  a  rich 
yellow  more  or  less  spotted  with  pink,  is  O.  pauci- 
flora  and  O.  provincialis,  two  plants  that  deserve 
a  shady  comer  in  gardens  where  hardy  flowering 
plants  are  grown.  The  North  American  Haben- 
arias  should  be  banished  from  nurserymen's  lists, 
for  they  are  beyond  cultivation  in  this  country. 
Of  Cypripediums,  I  notice  C.  acaule,  C.  pubescens, 
C.  parviflorum,  and  our  native  C.  Calceolus  showing 
well  for  flowering.  Some  half-a-dozen  flower- 
spikes  of  the  rare  Italian  Orchis,  O.  Stabiana,  are 
now  jutting  up  from  amongst  the  rich,  lustrous 
foliage  for  which  this  plant  is  so  much  admired. 
I  find  Italian  Orchids  to  be,  as  a  rule,  not  suited 
for  our  climate ;  I  will  therefore  in  a  future  note 
give  a  list  of  those  with  which  I  have  been  most 
successful, — A.  D.  Websteb. 


Rose  Garden. 

Mareohal  Niel  Roses —I  was  pleased  to 
see  that  Messrs.  Cooling,  of  Bath,  had  forwarded 
blooms  of  this  Rose  for  your  inspection.  I  saw 
them  at  the  Bath  Spring  Show,  and,  in  common 
with  many  other  admirers,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  they  had  rarely  it  ever  been  equalled.  When 
you  say  (p.  402)  "  they  are,  without  exception,  the 
largest  and  finest  flowers  we  have  ever  seen  of 
this  Rose,"  it  doubtless  means  that  they  are  the 
best  ever  grown.  Mr.  Cooling  informed  me  that 
they  had  this  season  cut  7000  fine  blooms  in  the 
same  house  which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  is  a 
small  span-roofed  structure  covering  a  space  of 
ground  about  30  feet  by  15  feet.  This  is  a  won- 
derful achievement,  and  unless  the  Messrs. 
Cooling  take  the  hint,  and  kindly  enlighten  us  on 
the  subject,  I  shall  make  it  my  business  when 
next  in  Bath  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  further 
particulars  regarding  their  treatment  of  this  most 
popular  and  valuable  Rose. — W.  I.  M. 

Rosa  rugoea. — One  of  your  correspondents 
inquires  about  Eubus    rugosus ;    but    Rosa,    not 
Rubus,    must    be    the    plant    about   which    in- 
formation  is   wanted,    there    being    no    species 
of     Rubus    to    which    the    name    rugosus    has 
been    applied.     Rosa   rugosa   is    suitable    both 
for    the   shrubbery  and   rook   garden.    The  fol- 
lowing description  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
main    characteristics    of    this    Japanese   plant : 
Habit  shrubby  ;   height  about   4    feet ;    branches 
thickly  clothed  with  spines,  which  become  brown 
with  age ;  leaflets  oval  in  shape,  deep  green,  the 
upper  surface  rough  or  fluffy  to  the  touch,  the 
under   side  densely  tomentose ;    flowers   single, 
3  4  inches  in  diameter,  the  petals  of  good  sub- 
stance, and  white  or  rose  coloured.    The  fruit  is 
large,  larger,  perhaps,   than   that   of    any  other 
Rose,  and  when  ripe  is  of  a  beautiful  bright  red 
colour.    As  has  been  well  said  of  this  Rose,  "  Out 
of  flower  it  is  effective  and   striking  with   its 
bristly  stems  and  bold   rugose  foliage,  and  in 
flower  few  Roses  surpass  it  for  beauty  and  con- 
tinuity of  bloom.    In  fruit  it  has  scarcely  a  rival.'' 
Although  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  this  Rose 
is  perfectly  hardy  even  in  the  coldest  part  of  this 
country.     Being  a  true  species,  it  may  be  propa- 
gated by  means  of  its  seeds,  or  it  may  be  increased 
by  cuttings  put  in  in  the  autumn.     The  advent  of 
the  original  single-flowered  types  of  popular  gar- 
den plants  in  which  doubleness  was  until  recently 
considered  the  acme  of  perfection,  has  already 
brought  to  the  fore  many  beautiful  flowered  sub- 
jects, and  amongst  them  single  Roses  have  not 
been  forgotten.     The  fruits  of  many  of  the  species 
of  Rosa  are  scarcely  second  as  regards  ornamental 
effect  to  that  of  the  flowers.    Unfortunately,  birds 
sometimes  make  a  raid  on  them,  but  not  always, 
and  we  were  never  more  agreeably  surprised  than 
when  on  a  visit  to  Kew  last  autumn  we  came  upon 
the  collection  of  Roses  and  found   many  of  them 
thickly  laden  with  brilliant  coral-like  fruit.—  B. 
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CLIMBERS  ON  TEEES. 
GiVEK  a  plant  possessing  beautiful  flower  or 
foliage,  whose  normal  growth  extends  to  20  feet 
or  30  feet,  there  are  better  ways  of  using  it  than 
nailing  it  to  a  wall  or  house.  The  North  Italian 
scene  here  engraved  reminds  one  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  trees  and  climbing  plants  may  be 
grown  together  to  the  great  increase  of  beauty  in 
the  garden  landscape.  Throughout  Lombardy  the 
Vines  are  commonly  trained  to  grow  through  the 
white  Mulberry  trees  that  supply  the  food  for 
Bilkworm  culture.  Their  long  branches  form 
graceful  garlands,  wreathing  tree  to  tree,  much  as 
on  a  smaller  scale  we  see  in  our  Hop  gardens  an 
occasional  garland  from  pole  to  pole.  The  Chas- 
selas  de  Fontainebleau,  a  good  hardy  Vine,  might 
£0  be  used  in  England ;   its  leaves  turn  a  rich 


and  the  masses  of  lilac  flower  and  old  grey  trunk 
and  branch,  seen  at  a  considerable  height,  form  a 
beautiful  and  surprising  picture.  Clematis  mon- 
tana  and  its  large-flowered  variety  are  excellent 
tree-climbers,  and  are  seen  to  their  greatest  advan- 
tage among  dark  evergreen  foliage,  such  as  that  of 
Yew,  Cedar,  or  Arbor-vitre.  Clematis  Flammula  is 
suited  for  smaller  trees,  such  as  Junipers  I  know 
a  copse  where  the  wild  Traveller's  Joy  (Clematis 
Vitalba)  has  grown  into  some  Elms,  running  up  to 
a  great  height,  and  clothing  their  trunks  and 
branches  with  such  fantastic  ropes  of  stem  and 
wreaths  of  foliage  and  flower,  that  one  wishes  the 
whole  group  could  be  transported  into  some 
worthy  garden.  On  the  lawn  of  a  garden  lately 
made  in  a  piece  of  heath  land  its  chief  ornament 
is  a  Holly  about  25  feet  high,  with  a  wild  Honey- 
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glowing  yellow  In  October,  as  if  they  had  stored 
up  the  summer's  sunlight  in  order  to  give  it  out 
when  it  was  growing  scarce.  The  dark-leaved  Claret 
Vine  and  the  Parsley-leaved  Vine,  with  its  richly 
cut  pale  green  foliage,  would  be  graceful  climbing 
ornaments  to  many  trees.  To  recall  a  few  exam- 
ples. In  a  cemetery  garden  at  Montreux,  Lake  of 
Geneva,  a  white  climbing  Rose  has  grown  up  into 
an  old  Cypress  ;  the  Rose  has  taken  its  own  way 
— no  training,  pruning,  or  tying — and  hangs  out 
of  the  dusky  tree  disposed  in  perfectly  arranged 
clusters  and  masses — the  white  flowers,  not  a  hard 
white,  but  toned  with  barely  perceptible  warmth 
of  colour  and  by  the  light  and  shadow  of  the 
half-double  blossoms,  being  in  perfect  relation  to 
the  colour  of  the  sombre  foliage.  In  an  English 
garden  there  is  an  old  Acacia,  wreathed  about  with 
a  Wistaria  of  many  years'  growth.  The  climbing 
plant  has  travelled  into  the  upper  part  of  the  tree 


suckle  growing  through  it,  and  throwing  out  of  the 
very  top  a  massive  crown  of  its  sweet  flowers. 
Another  such  natural  combination  was  a  gnarled 
old  Elder  with  a  wild  Rose  rambling  about  it,  the 
foam- white  blossom  of  the  tree  and  the  wreaths  of 
pink  Roses  making  a  charming  picture  both  of 
form  and  colour.  Some  such  happy  effects  may 
be  seen  in  any  stretch  of  wild  forest  land,  and  in 
hedgerows  among  plants  of  humbler  growth — 
lessons  whose  teaching  may  serve  us  well  in  prac- 
tical gardening.  G.  J. 


Vaporised  Tobacco  j'uice  r.  fumiga- 
tion.— Allow  me  to  confirm  the  remarks  made  by 
M.  Godefroy  Lebeuf  (p.  372)  on  the  evaporisation 
of  Tobacco  juice  in  plant  houses.  I  was  pleased 
to  see  the  plan  advocated  by  one  who  knows  its 
real  value,  and  consider  tbat  no  one  can  speak  too 


highly  of  it  as  an  insect  destroyer.  Its  cleanliness, 
too,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  applied,  go 
a  long  way  in  its  favour  in  comparison  with  paper 
burning,  and  it  does  no  injury  to  even  the  weakest 
of  plants— Ferns  or  Orchid  flowers.  We  use  it 
in  every  house.  We  take  an  earthenware  pan  or 
pitcher  for  the  Tobacco  juice,  put  it  on  a  small 
lamp  (with  what  is  called  in  England  methylated 
spirits),  stir  it  up  occasionally,  and  the  results 
are  highly  satisfactory.— Howard  H.  CiiEsSHinE, 
Rue  du  Havre,  Havre. 


OUR  CLIMATE. 
In  what  way  is  the  climate  of  Great  Britain  de- 
teriorating ?  Is  it  growing  colder,  the  summers 
shorter,  winters  more  severe,  and  the  mean  tem- 
perature lower  ?  In  what  does  the  change  consist  ? 
When  Mr.  McNab  wrote  his  paper  some  years  ago, 
he  was  understood  to  mean  that  the  climate  was 
growing  colder,  but  the  statistics  at  Greenwich 
and  elsewhere  did  not  corroborate  that  view,  nor 
do  the  periods  of  flowering  of  trees  and  grasses 
or  the  maturation  of  crops  indicate  any  change  in 
that  respect.  Still,  the  climate  may  be  changing 
for  all  that,  although  one  cannot  regard  isolated 
examples  of  reputed  failures  of  certain  garden 
crops  recorded  from  memory,  or  the  mere  impres- 
sions of  individuals  as  to  the  weather  long  ago,  as 
good  evidence  on  such  a  subject.  One  seldom 
meets  an  "old  inhabitant"  anywhere  who  is  not 
ready  to  avow  that  "  the  weather  is  not  what  it 
used  to  be  in  his  young  days."  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  about  the  deterioration  of  the 
weather  during  the  past  dozen  years  or  so,  for 
that  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  both  the 
thermometer  and  bad  harvests.  Still,  that  is  too 
short  a  period  to  go  by.  If  there  has  been  any 
change,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Turnbull  in  thinking  that 
it  has  consisted  in  the  greater  prevalence  of  cold 
and  east  winds  in  spring  and  early  summer,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  the  evidence  of  that  in  this 
part  of  England,  at  least,  has  been  of  a  very  un- 
mistakeable  kind,  and  that  it  has  been  going  on 
for  a  long  period,  as  the  following 

Facts  with  eegard  to  tebes  seem  to 
show.  There  are  other  causes  than  climate  at 
work  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire  tending  to  injure 
trees,  but  the  examples  I  am  about  to  relate  seem 
to  be  due  to  climate  more  than  to  anythingelse,  be- 
cause the  trees  affected  grow  at  such  an  altitude 
as  to  be  beyond  the  influence  of  the  smoke,  &c., 
which  does  the  injury  in  the  valleys.  Sherwood 
Forest  once  extended  over  this  district,  and 
there  are  still  many  fragments  of  it  left 
in  the  shape  of  ancient  Oaks  ^s  large  as 
those  in  Sherwood  proper  of  the  present  day, 
I  am  speaking  of  the  same  locality  and  the  same 
trees  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  alludes  to  in  the  open- 
ing chapter  of  "  Ivanhoe  "  as  "  that  pleasant  dis- 
trict of  merry  England  which  is  watered  by  the 
river  Don,  where  extended  in  ancient  times  a 
large  forest,  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  beau- 
tiful hills  and  valleys."  Many  of  these  old  Oaks 
grow  about  HOG  feet  above  the  sea,  and  are  quite 
exposed,  growing,  as  they  do,  on  the  very  top  of 
the  cliffs.  One  tree  has  a  trunk  7  feet  or  8  feet 
in  diameter,  and  the  others  are  only  a  little  less 
in  size,  and  what  strikes  one  now  is  how  they  ever 
reached  such  dimensions — produced  such  trunks 
and  far-spreading  giant  bough?,  if  the  climate  had 
not  been  more  favourable  then  than  now,  for — 
and  this  is  the  point — trees  of  much  younger  date 
are  mere  scrubs,  and  look  as  if  fairly  beaten  down 
by  the  force  of  the  blast.  They  are  small,  stunted 
trees  not  many  feet  high,  and  with  trunks  not 
much  thicker  than  one's  leg,  yet  they  are  probably 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  years  of  age.  It  is 
impossible,  judging  from  their  past  growth  and 
present  appearance,  that  they  can  ever  reach  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  older  trees,  whose  progeny 
they  are,  I  daresay,  naturally  sown.  The  condition 
of  these  trees  has  puzzled  many.  It  is  the  same 
with  Yews,  which  at  one  time  must  have  been 
plentiful  here,  judging  from  the  remnants  left — 
many  dead — all  dying — all  having  been  large,  fine 
trees — and  none  are  coming  up  to  take  their  place. 
One  of  the  finest  examples  stands  about  1000  feet 
above  the  sea  and  far  above  the  general  level  of 
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the  locality.  There  are  several  near  it,  some  quite 
dead,  and  every  tree  presents  exactly  the  same  ap- 
pearance that  some  of  the  Conifers  do  here  that 
have  been  killed  or  injured  by  cold  winds  in 
spring,  having  all  their  dead  twigs,  and  even  leaves 
on  some,  upon  them  still — withered,  as  it  were, 
to  death.  The  same  effects  are  observable  on  much 
younger  trees  of  the  same  kind,  growing  under 
much  more  favourable  circumstances,  and  which 
ten  years  ago  were  in  fine  health  to  their  topmost 
boughs.  During  recent  years  the  east  winds  in 
March  have  been  so  trying  that  they  quite  killed 
to  the  ground  tall  Rhododendron  bushes  probably 
forty  years  old  or  more,  and  the  Yews  mentioned 
had  their  tops  killed  at  the  same  time,  and  their 
higher  branches  much  injured,  so  that  they  look 
much  thinner  than  they  used  to  do.  Close  to  the 
soil  the  branches  are  in  better  condition  ;  in  short, 
the  very  same  causes  seem  to  be  operating  on  trees 
lower  down  the  slope  that  killed  those  higher  up 
in  times  past,  and,  I  doubt  not,  they  will  go  in  the 
same  way  in  the  end.  Whatever  truth  there  may 
be  in  this  supposition,  it  is  certain,  at  all  events, 
that,  within  recent  years,  in  my  own  time  here, 
unusually 

Sevebk  spells  of  east  winds  have  occurred 
and  left  their  mark  on  Conifers  and  other  Ever- 
greens. Never,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  the 
hardiest  of  the  exotic  Conifers  here — the  Deodar 
— suffered  so  much.  Some  have  lately  died  out- 
right, and  we  could  more  than  once  have  shown 
trees  of  this  species  entirely  destitute  of  leaves  in 
May,  having  lost  them  after  those  severe  east  winds 
alluded  to,  the  extremities  of  the  branches  never 
recovering.  I  believe  none  of  the  Deodars  here 
ever  had  to  have  so  much  dead  wood  cutout  of  them 
these  last  forty  years  as  they  have  had  during  the 
past  fev/  years.  The  injury  done  by  these  periodi- 
cal cold  winds  affects  the  trees  the  whole  season 
afterwards,  enfeebling  them  and  rendering  them 
less  able  to  withstand  the  next  attack,  and  so 
years  go  by,  leaving  their  mark  behind,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Oaks  and  Yews  before-mentioned,  and 
to  which  I  attach  most  significance,  for  side 
by  side  may  be  seen  Oaks  of  giant  proportions 
stunted,  weather-beaten  now  in  their  branches 
but  that  have  grown  up  freely  at  some  former 
time;  and  comparatively  young  trees  that  do  not 
look  as  if  they  would  ever  attain  to  the  most  moderate 
tree  size,  however  long  they  may  live.  As  regards 
indications  of  change  of  climate  generally,  I  think 
the  woodman  and  farmer  are  far  more  likely  to 
note  changes  than  the  gardener,  as  trees  and  farm 
crops  are  more  likely  to  indicate  such  changes  than 
exotic  and  artificially  circumstanced  subjects  of 
the  garden,  which  one  can  understand  deteriorat- 
ing in  constitution  from  other  causes  than  those  of 
climate.  J-  S 

THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  CAPUCHIN 
MONASTERY  AT  SYRACUSE. 

Leaving  the  island  of  Ortygia  and  the  great  har- 
bour, so  renowned  in  history,  by  a  read  which 
passes  by  the  ancient  Forum  (now  a  grass-grown 
common  with  a  single  pillar  standing,  and  other 
broken  shafts  and  capitals  piled  up  in  a  sort  of 
trench),  you  enter  Achradira,  once  called  the 
Outer  City.  A  further  drive  of  nearly  a  mile,  and 
you  cross  the  railway  and  approach  the  deserted 
convent  of  the  Capuchins,  situated  on  a  slight  emi- 
nence. There  is  nothing  particularly  interesting 
in  either  the  church  or  monastery.  The  vast  cor- 
ridors, long  untenanted,  re-echo  to  the  stranger's 
footsteps  as  he  wanders  through  them,  noting  the 
sentences  from  Holy  Writ  or  from  profane  authors 
inscribed  over  the  doors  of  the  empty  cells.  The 
loggii,  a  roomy  apartment,  looks  down  on  a 
garden  to  the  right,  while  on  the  other  sides  are 
visible  the  church  and  convent  of  Santa  Lucia,  the 
great  harbour,  the  blue  sea,  the  gleaming  white 
buildings  of  the  island,  and  the  soft  grey  of  the 
distant,  but  far-stretching  hills.  Descending  the 
stairsleadingoutoftheloggia.anattendant  unlocks 
the  gate  which  leads  to  the  celebrated  Latomia;you 
follow  her  down  a  somewhat  steep  incline  bounded 
by  an  old  wall  hung  with  Ivy  and  other  creeperj, 
where  the  bright  little  lizards  dart  in  and  out 
among  the  loosened  stones.    A  little  further  and 


the  end  of  the  descent  is  reached  ;  you  find  your- 
self in  a  vast  garden  covering  many  acres,  and 
more  than  100  feet  below  the  level  of  the  entrance. 
The  Latomia  (as  its  name  imports)  was  once  a 
stone  quarry,  excavated  by  the  labours  of  Cartha- 
ginian and  other  captives.  The  stone  it  pro- 
duced was  employed  in  remote  times  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  temples,  walls,  and  fortifica- 
tions of  the  ancient  city.  It  was  also  used 
as  a  prison,  for  here  after  the  defeat  of  the  in- 
vading Athenian  army  under  Nicias  and  Demos- 
thenes 413  B  c ,  a  number  of  the  vanquished, 
roughly  estimated  from  GOOO  to  8000,  were  cast 
into  a  living  grave,  where  they  suffered  from  cold 
and  heat  with  a  scanty  supply  of  food  and  water 
insufficient  to  sustain  life ;  and  thus,  worn  with 
disease,  broken-hearted  from  disappointment,  and 
maddened  by  despair,  they  died  by  hundreds.  I 
follow  the  narrative  of  Grote,  who  in  his  turn 
faithfully  copies  the  account  given  by  Thucydides. 
He  says  some  of  the  survivors  were  afterwards 
released  or  sold  into  slavery.  Some  procured  their 
freedom  from  the  compassion  of  their  masters, 
touched  (it  is  reported)  by  the  way  in  which  these 
Athenians  sang  or  recited  the  verses  of  Euripides, 
and  some  wandered  back  to  Greece.  Symonds 
calls  the  Latomia  "  the  Gethsemane  of  a  nation." 
Escape  was  clearly  impossible  without  the  con- 
nivance of  their  gaolers,  as  the  almost  perpendicu- 
lar sides  of  the  vault  could  not  be  scaled  even  if 
sentinels  had  not  been  posted  at  the  top.  Who 
can  realise  this  ghastly  story  as  he  sits  under  the 
shade  of  the  Orange  and  Lemon  groves,  while 
overhead  the  larks  are  singing,  and  the  blue  sky 
flecked  with  passing  clouds  canopies  the  flowery 
vault  ? 

Protected  within  this  enclosure  from  all  cold 
winds,  the  trees  attain  great  size.  One  Lemon 
tree  I  noticed  was  as  large  as  a  moderately  sized 
Oak.  The  Japanese  Medlar  flourishes  here.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  shrubs.  Its  shape 
is  remarkably  elegant,  and  the  colour  of  its  leaves 
(a  soft  green)  contrasts  well  with  the  golden  fruit 
hanging  in  graceful  clusters.  The  size  is  that  of  a 
Wheat  Plum.  It  is  very  juicy,  and  has  a  fine 
acid  taste  and  delicate  flavour.  It  contains 
three  brown  kernels.  Let  no  one  judge  of  the 
quality  by  the  specimens  served  up  at  hotel  din- 
ners or  sold  on  fruit  stalls.  To  be  eaten  in  per- 
fection it  must  be  freshly  gathered.  Part  of  the 
Latomia  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  Pome- 
granate planted  in  rows.  The  foliage  is  of  a 
bright  glossy  green  with  here  and  there  a  russet 
tinge,  and  the  scarlet  buds  were  ready  to  expand 
into  flame-like  blossoms.  Here  and  there  some 
shrivelled  fruit  of  last  year  still  hung  from  the 
branches.  Figs,  violet  and  green,  were  nearly  ripe ; 
many  of  the  young  trees  seemed  to  grow  out  of 
the  interstices  of  the  great  blocks  of  stone.  Al- 
monds were  nearly  full  grown,  and  promised  to  be 
ripe  by  the  middle  of  May,  while  Apples  and  Pears 
were  in  blossom.  At  intervals,  a  melancholy  Cy- 
press reared  its  proud  head  aloft.  The  planting 
of  the  fruit  trees  had  been  most  carefully  managed. 
They  are  arranged  in  beds  which  are  deeply 
trenched,  the  soil  being  of  a  dark  rich  loam.  Part 
of  this  vast  garden  composes  a  labyrinth  most  dif- 
ficult to  thread.  Once  inside,  you  may  retrace 
your  steps  over  and  over  again  without  finding 
the  outlet,  though  on  the  heights  above  you  see 
the  farmhouse  with  its  garden,  and  can  even  catch 
the  voices  of  the  family  who  inhabit  it.  The  way 
out  eeems  to  be  blocked  by  enormous  masses  of 
stone  cunningly  contrived  to  conceal  the  opening. 
The  sides  of  the  quarry  are  fringed  with  Cacti  of 
different  kinds  and  the  prickly  Pear.  The  flowers 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Great  bushes  of  scarlet 
and  pink  Geraniums  (some  of  the  double  variety). 
Heliotropes,  Roses  and  Fuchsias  abound.  The 
walks  are  neatly  kept  and  in  some  places  bordered 
with  thick  Box.  The  Mesembryanthemum,  with 
its  star-like  blossoms  of  dark  crimson,  hangs  in 
festoons  from  the  rocks.  I  may  say,  in  passing, 
that  in  no  other  country  have  I  seen  this  grand 
creeper  in  such  perfection.  It  carpets  the  sides 
and  banks  of  the  railways  in  Sicily  for  many 
miles,  particularly  the  line  between  Castro  Gio- 
vanni and  Catania,  and  again  between  Catania 
and   Syracuse.     The  etraw-coloared   variety   is 


equally  beautiful  and  luxuriant.  The  embank- 
ments are  thus  a  blaze  of  brilliant  colour,  while 
thick  hedges  of  Geranium  extend  in  like  manner 
for  miles.  The  gardens  of  the  wayside  stations  are 
often  patterns  of  neatness  and  beauty.  The 
trees  planted  in  the  more  marshy  parts  of  the 
country  are  the  different  sorts  of  the  graceful 
Eucalyptus,  and  in  more  healthy  situations  the 
Carouba,  which  excites  the  admiration  of  the  tra- 
veller from  northern  lands.  But  to  go  back  to 
the  Latomia.  The  amazing  fertility  and  beauty 
of  this  favoured  spot  is  due  to  the  ingenuity  and 
enterprise  of  the  monks  of  other  days,  who  by 
their  unremitting  industry  converted  this  quarry 
into  a  fair  garden.  It  must  have  been  a  hercu- 
lean task  when  we  consider  that  the  soil  had  to 
be  carried  there.  Those  patient  toilers  have  de- 
parted. "  The  old  order "  as  regards  Italy  and 
Sicily  is  rapidly  changing.  The  monasteries  have 
been  for  the  most  part  dissolved,  their  houses  and 
lands  confiscated.  It  is  impossible  to  give  in 
words  a  just  idea  of  this  wonderful  spot.  There 
are  other  Latomias  near  Syracuse,  one  called  "del 
Paradise,"  a  very  lovely  garden,  but  on  that  of  the 
"  Cappucini "  the  principal  interest  is  of  necessity 
centred.  The  pencil  of  the  artist  is  equally  at 
fault  with  the  pen  of  the  writer,  though  one  would 
think,  on  looking  at  the  curious  eiiects  of  light 
and  shade  and  the  wild  luxuriousness  of  the  vege- 
tation, that  some  sketch  might  convey  to  the  mind 
a  dim  idea  of  tlie  garden's  loveliness.  Two  of 
our  party  (no  mean  artists)  essayed  this  task,  but 
gave  it  up  in  despair.  Neither  do  photographs 
give  any  just  notion  of  the  changing  lights  and 
weird  shadows,  or  of  the  lavish  beauty  of  Nature 
—here  in  one  of  her  wildest  moods.  Let  those 
who  would  behold  one  of  earth's  most  wonderful 
sights  go  and  visit  it  themselves. 

And,  home  returning,  Foothly  swear 

"Wag  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair. 
I  say  nothing  of  the  other  objects  of  interest  by 
"  the  Ortygian  shore."  They  are  varied  and  most 
interesting.  A  recent  writer  says,  "  Greek  theatres 
and  Roman  amphitheatres  you  may  see  elsewheie  ; 
nowhere  anything  like  the  quarries  of  Sjracuse." 
One  of  our  friends,  in  whose  mind  the  story  told 
by  Thucydides  had  taken  deep  root,  wished  to 
find  out  if  any  legend  concerning  the  place  had 
survived  the  "  wrecks  of  time  "  So  he  questioned 
the  dark-eyed  little  girl  who  had  been  patiently 
knitting  during  the  time  we  had  wandered  about. 
She  got  up  and  solemnly  presented  each  of  us 
with  a  bunch  of  Lemon  flowers,  and,  turning  to 
her  questioner,  replied  :  "  Signer,  nothing  has 
happened  here  that  I  ever  heard  of,  and  I  have 
lived  here  all  my  life.  My  father  says  the  monks 
made  the  garden  and  planted  the  Orange  trees, 
but  they  have  long  been  gone,  as  the  Signer  knows. 
It  never  was  a  prison  in  my  time,  and  I  have 
never  heard  it  called  anything  but  the  Latomia 
del  Cappucini."  W.  N. 

Double  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses. 

— From  the  Sunnypark  Nursery,  Aberdeen,  Messrs. 
Cocker  have  sent  us  a  beautiful  gathering  of 
flowers  from  their  very  complete  collection  of 
double  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  and  Auriculas. 
Indeed  until  we  saw  this  large  assortment  of 
double  varieties,  we  hardly  suspected  that  so  many 
existed  ;  there  are  no  fewer  than  twenty-one  in  all. 
Among  them  are  some  that  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  previously  seen,  their  colours  being  quite 
distinct  from  the  older  sorts.  Several  of  the  sorts 
are  unnamed,  but  among  the  named  kinds  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  noteworthy  :  Of  whites  there 
is  the  old  Double  W^hite,  as  beautiful  as  we  have 
ever  seen ;  then  there  is  another  white  called  the 
Large  Double  White  which  is  superior  in  size  to 
the  old  sort  and  quite  as  pure  in  colour.  One 
named  Double  Peach  is  very  lovely,  the  colour  be- 
ing so  soft  and  pleasing.  Besides  the  now  toler- 
ably common  Cloth  of  Gold  there  is  the  Double 
Sulphur  also,  a  charming  yellow  sort,  large  and 
perfectly  double.  The  old  Crimson  Red  is  the 
best  of  all  in  its  colour,  the  peculiar  velvety  shade 
being  unsurpassed ;  a  crimson  sort  is  noteworthy, 
likewise  one  in  the  way  of  platypetala.  but  called 
Eumillon.  Among  the  Polyanthuses,  King  Theo- 
dore, with  blackish  crimson  flowers,  is  very  fine. 
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and  so  is  an  unnamed  sort  with  an  exquisite  frill- 
ing of  gold  to  the  crimson  petals.  A  black  Auri- 
cula called  Othello  is  perfectly  double,  as  is  also 
a  fine  double  yellow.  These  flowers  are  in 
the  highest  perfection  in  the  north,  whereas  in  and 
about  London  they  have  long  been  past  their 
best.  

FLOWER    GARDEN. 


ANEMONES  FKOM  SEED. 
These  are  undoubtedly  among  the  most  valuable 
of  early  spring  flowers,  and  yet  only  a  few  here  and 
there  grow  them.    A.  coronaria  is  one  of  the  most 
popular,  under  whatsoever  name  it  may  be  known, 
■whether  Dutch  or  French,  or  Poppy  Anemone.    In 
the  case  of  a  mild  winter  like  that  through  which 
we  have  jast  passed,   this    group  of    Anemones 
blooms  with  almost  unbroken    succession ;    and 
could  a  cold  frame  be  filled  with  them  in  early 
autumn,  the  flowers  would  be  more  certain  and 
larger,  and  better  finished,  owing  to  such  shelter. 
This  has  been  well  named  the  Poppy  Anemone, 
and  really  the  flowers  of  the  improved  strains  now 
in  cultivation  greatly  resemble  Poppies  in  their 
size  and  striking  colours ;  and  it  can  be  said  of 
this  Anemone  that  if  the  roots  are  taken  up  in 
early  summer,  after  they  have  done  flowering,  and 
replanted  in  autumn,  they  will  bloom  early  in  the 
spring.    As  it  is  so  easy  to  raise  seedlings,  and, 
farther,  as  they  produce  such  fine  flowers,  lovers 
of  this  Anemone  should,  as  far  as  possible,  raise 
them.     Sow  the  seed  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  and  if 
the  soil  be  good,  the  seedlings  will  come  up  strongly 
the  same  season,  and  the  next  season  the  bed  will 
be  a  mass  of  beautiful  flowers.    It  is  really  as- 
tonishing what  fine  blooms  the  small  roots  will 
produce,  and  as  to  varieties,  they  are  plentiful — 
light  blue  to  purple,    rose  to  intense  crimson, 
through  all  the  various  shades,  and  some  mottled, 
variegated,  and  margined  most  beautifully.    Not 
a  few  of  the  flowers  are  finely  double,  but  we  pre- 
fer the  single  forms,  though  both  are  intensely 
beautiful.    The  best  way  to  commence  a  collec- 
tion is  to  buy  a  few  dry  roots  of  the  best  imported 
Dutch  varieties  in  autumn,  plant  them,  and  save 
seed  from  the  best  colours  and  finest  flowers.   The 
florists    of  forty  years  ago,  who  used    to  make 
much  of  the  Anemone,  looked  forward  to  a  time 
when  this  flower  would  become  as  double  as  the 
Kose,  and  as  full  of  stout  rounded  petals.     But 
this  is  still  an  achievement  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
unknown  future.     Up  to  this  time  we  have  not 
got    beyond   flowers  with    two    rows   or    so    of 
rounded  petals,  and  a  centre  of  small  petals.    It 
has  practically  ceased    to   be  a  florist's  flower, 
and  the  collections  of  named  varieties  grown  years 
ago  by  Carey  Tyso  and  others  have  ceased  to  exist. 
The  double  and  single  scarlet  so  much  grown  by 
some  come  under  the  head  of  A.  coronaria.     Mr. 
Ingram,  of  Belvoir,  has  in  his  reserve  garden  a 
form  of  the  double  scarlet  of  great  size  and  rich- 
ness of  colour,  that  has  been  improved  by  a  local 
grower,  who  makes  a  good  market  of  the  flowers. 
What  a  lovely  flower  A.  f  algens  is  on  the  warm 
slopes  at  Belvoir  I     Mr.  Ingram  uses  it  with  strik- 
ing effect ;   also  A.  apennina  and  A.  blanda.     The 
latter  may  be  best  described  as  a  large-flowered 
form  of  the  former  and  deeper  in  colour.     Both 
make  charming  tufts,  and  the  wonder  is  that  gar- 
deners who  have  to  supply  large  quantities  of  cut 
flowers  do  not  attempt  to  naturalise  A.  apennina 
in  their  gardens.    Imported  roots  can  be  bought 
at  quite  a  cheap  rate  in  the  autumn  when  in  a  dry 
state,   large  quantities  being    imported  to    this 
country.    There  are  many  semi-wild  places  where 
a  patch  of  roots  could  be  planted  with  great  ad- 
vantage, and  especially  on  the  fringes  of  shrub- 
bery borders.    A.  hortensis  is  so  far  eclipsed  by 
the  fine  varieties  of  A.  coronaria,  and  A.  stellata 
and  its  varieties  by  A.  fulgens,  that  they  are  not 
nearly  so  much  grown  now  as  formerly ;  but  in 
old-fashioned    gardens    they    can  be  met  with. 
They  are  very  attractive  in  spring,  and  deserve  a 
place  in  the  mixed  border.    There  are  both  double 
and  single  forms  of  A.  hortensis  and  of  A.  stellata. 
A.  ranunculoides  is  a  very  pretty  dwarf  yellow- 
flowered  species,  charming  in  early  spring.    This 


will  grow  freely,  and  establish  itself  among  rock- 
work,  making  the  spring-time  gay  with  its  nodding 
flowers.  Then  there  is  A.  nemorosa,  common  in 
woods.  This  should  be  naturalised  in  cool,  shady 
spots  of  a  semi-wild  character,  over-canopied  by 
trees.  If  anyone  will  go  into  a  wood  rich  in  these 
Anemones,  they  will  find  that  tliere  are  not  a  few 
diversities  of  colour,  some  deepening  to  rose ;  and 
double  forms  can  be  met  with  also,  white  and  rose 
alike,  and  both  very  pretty.  A.  Ilobinsonia  is  a 
fine  rose-coloured  form  of  A.  nemorosa,  and  well 
worth  a  place  in  any  garden.  11  D. 


that  in  one  or  two  of  the  alleged  instances  of  this 
change  having  taken  place  I  suspect  the  presence 
of  iron  in  the  natural  soil. 

Aj>j>li'sltaK,  Andoecr.       G.  H.  Engleheaot. 


SINGLE  DAFFODILS  DOUBLING. 

When  the  adversaries  of  a  certain  great  astrono- 
mer triumphantly  (as  they  thought)  refuted  his 
opinion  that  the  earth  moved  round  the  sun,  he 
could  not  at  the  moment  of  his  condemnation  re- 
frain from  the  remark  that  for  all  that  the  earth 
did  move.  So  it  seems  to  be  with  the  single 
Daffodils — they  go  on  doubling,  however  stoutly 
some  folk  may  refuse  to  believe  it. 

There  seems  to  be  two  grounds  for  this  unbelief. 
Some  gardeners  will  not  believe  the  thing  because 
it  never  happens  in  their  own  gardens.  Others, 
taking  a  larger  view  of  the  question,  say  that  it  is 
improbable  from  what  we  know  of  the  nature  and 
usual  behaviour  of  bulbs.  Incredulity  on  the  former 
ground  is  certainly  unscientific ;  and  to  those  who 
take  the  latter  and  apparently  more  scientific 
standpoint,  I  would  suggest  that  there  may  be 
many  more  things  strange,  but  true,  to  be  dis- 
covered in  the  world  of  plants  than  are  as  yet 
dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy. 

And  then  how  about  the  evidence — the  over- 
powering abundance  of  evidence  with  localities 
and  dates  and  names  of  living  men  who  are  pre- 
pared to  stand  examination  ?  For  myself,  I  never 
felt  sure  that  I  could  safely  reject  the  widespread 
tradition  which  from  childhood  I  have  here  and 
there  and  now  and  then  met  with,  that  certain 
flowers  "go  double"  sometimes  in  cultivation. 
And  now  the  long  and  carefulUy  compiled  list  of 
instances  collected  and  kindly  entrusted  to  me  by 
Mr.  Wolley  Dod  has  made  me  feel  that  I  cannot 
help  believing  that  our  common  typical  wild  N. 
Pseudo-narcissus  does  in  certain  gardens  become 
double  and  of  a  major  form  ;  in  short,  turns  into 
the  ordinary  N.  Telamonius  plenus,  which  is  the 
oddest  part  of  the  transformation  and  has  especi- 
ally provoked  incredulity.  As  to  this  point,  I  can 
only  repeat  that  flowers,  single  and  double,  have 
been  freely  sent  for  inspection,  and  strict  inves- 
tigation invited  by  persons  of  unimpeachable 
character. 

Mr.  Brookbank  opposes  to  this  a  theory  that 
such  bulbs  of  the  single  Daffodil  as  have  suffered 
this  change  are  really  degenerate  bulbs  of  the 
doable  variety.  But  I  would  point  out  to  him 
that  if  he  accepts  the  accumulated  and  still  ac- 
cumulating evidence  of  the  change  actually  taking 
place — which  I  think  he  will  soon  be  forced  to  do 
— and  accounts  for  it  on  this  "degenerate  bulb" 
hypothesis,  he  is  acknowledging  that  N.  Telamo- 
nius plenus  commonly  degenerates  to  a  form 
which  is  absolutely  identical  with  the  typical 
wild  N.  Pseudo-narcissus,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
these  two  are  really  one  and  the  same  plant.  I 
am  curious  to  see  how  Mr.  Brookbank  and  others 
get  over  this  difliculty.  It  certainly  appears  to 
me  quite  as  remarkable  that  a  Daffodil  should  de- 
generate into  a  form  seemingly  so  very  distinct 
as  that  it  should  "  double  "  into  it. 

Mr.  Barr,  I  fear,  must,  on  his  own  showing,  be 
classed  with  those  who  will  not  believe  because 
they  have  never  seen  the  change  take  place  in 
their  own  gardens  or  in  gardens  to  which  they 
have  themselves  had  access. 

Mr.  Brockbank  "cannot  see  how  it  is  likely  that 
a  bulb  can  be  made  to  produce  double  flowers  by 
culture."  There  is  a  more  scientific  way  of  treat- 
ing the  subject  than  either  of  these — namely,  by 
collecting  and  sitting  evidence  and  making  actual 
experiments.  Possibly  some  light  might  be  thrown 
upon  the  matter  if  at  Kew  or  elsewhere  bulbs  of 
Pseudo-narcissus  were  planted  in  small  beds  of 
artificially-prepared  and  diflterent  soils.  I  may  add 


THE    DOUBLE  POET'S  NARCISSUS. 

Mr.  Peter  Barr  tells  us  that  the  single  form  of 
this  has  yet  to  be  found,  and  that  it  certainly  is 
not  the  large  Poet's  Narcissus  at  present  in  flower. 
Mr.  Barr  is  a  great  authority  on  all  subjects  ccn- 
nected  with  Daffodils,  but  I  think  he  may  be 
wrong  in  this.  When  I  came  to  Edge  sixteen 
years  ago,  I  found  two  kinds  of  Poet's  Narcissus 
growing  in  the  garden  like  weeds— the  double 
Poet's  Narcissus  and  the  common  single  form, 
called  by  Mr.  Barr  recurvus.  These  have  been 
transplanted  from  all  parts  to  all  parts  of  the 
garden  in  very  different  soils,  but  I  have  never 
observed  or  even  suspected  any  change  from  single 
to  double  or  from  double  to  single.  The  double, 
though  not  very  full  double,  never  become  single, 
and  never  fas  they  no  doubt  have  done  in  many 
places  this  year  where  the  soil  is  poor)  make 
blind  spathes  owing  to  cold  drought  in  early 
spring.  The  tingle  also  invariably  keep  their 
character,  though  they  do  not  flower  so  freely  aa 
the  double.  Mr.  Barr  might  infer  from  this  that 
they  are  equally  constant  to  form  in  all  gardens, 
but  besides  many  indefinite  statements  about 
single  Poet's  Narcissus  turning  double,  I  have 
evidence  from  at  least  two  gardens  that  a  few 
years  ago  there  were  no  Poet's  Narcissus  in  the 
garden.  That  manysinglebulbs  were  planted;  that 
these  produced  all  single  flowers  for  one  or 
two  years,  and  then  began  to  become  double,  and 
that  now  every  flower  of  the  species  in  the  garden 
is  double.  Now,  this  is  a  kind  of  evidence  which 
of  course  Mr.  Peter  Barr  is  at  liberty  to  reject, 
but  if  we  disbelieve  everything  which  is  not  proved 
by  our  own  experience,  our  ttock  of  knowledge 
will  advance  slowly.  I  hope  to  prove  in  two  years 
that  the  double  Poet's  Narcissus  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  double  of  the  common  single 
garden  form  named  in  catalogues  recurvus.  There 
are  slight  structural  differences  which  might  easily 
take  place  in  the  passing  from  single  to  double. 
The  white  petals  of  the  single  form  are  reflexed 
and  doubled  inwards  longitudinally,  and  are  ratht  r 
longer  and  more  acute,  but  the  most  important 
difference  is  in  the  tube.  In  the  single  flower  the 
tube  is  twice  the  length  that  it  is  in  the  double 
flower,  exclusive  of  the  seed-pod,  which  in  the 
double  is  entirely  absent ;  but  this  suppression  of 
the  seed-pod  which  takes  place  in  doubling  may 
account  for  the  change  in  the  tube.  It  would  be 
interesting  if  others  who  have  observed  the  change 
from  single  to  double  in  the  Poet's  Narcissus  would 
record  their  experience.  I  have  observed  that  the 
more  double  the  flower  the  shorter  and  thicker 
the  tube  becomes,  and  in  two  or  three  semi-double 
flowers  I  find  the  vestige  of  a  seed-pod  and  a 
comparatively  long  tube.  C.  Wolley  Dod. 
Edge  nail.    

EAISING  GLADIOLI  FKOM  SEED. 

I  have  found  in  practice  that  quite  as  good 
results  are  obtained  by  sowing  Gladiolus  seed  in 
the  open  ground  as  by  any  system  of  coddling 
under  glass  that  can  be  adopted.  I  do  not  say 
that  if  I  had  a  two-light  frame  to  spare  I  would 
not  place  it  over  the  seed  bed,  to  enable  me  the 
better  to  shade  the  bed,  so  as  to  keep  the  surface 
moist  until  the  seedlings  came  through  ;  but  I 
would  not  use  it  after  that  time,  as  I  find  the 
young  plants  grow  stronger  without  any  protec- 
tion than  with  it.  In  raising  seedling  Gladioli, 
the  principal  points  to  observe  are,  not  to  sow  the 
seed  too  early,  and  to  have  a  fine  rich  soil  and  a 
warm,  sheltered  position  for  the  bed.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  soil  be  rich  and 
broken  up  into  fine  particles.  Where  the  soil  is 
lumpy  and  hard,  it  should  be  sifted,  so  that  there 
is  a  depth  of  4  inches  of  good  material  for  the 
roots  to  work  in.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
drills  half  an  inch  in  depth  and  i  inches  apart, 
and  be  lightly  covered  with  fine  earth.  Thick 
sowing  should  be  avoided,  for  if  the  plants  stand 
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too  thickly  in  the  rows  the  bulbs  will  be  small. 
As  a  matter  o£  fact,  it  all  depends  on  the  first 
year's  treatment  whether  the  bulbs  will  flower 
the  second  year  or  the  third.  If  grown  thinly  in 
a  good  soil,  in  a  warm  position,  many  of  them  will 
flower  the  second  year ;  but  if  the  plants  are 
crowded  in  the  rows,  they  will  not  get  large 
enough  to  flower  until  the  third  year.  The  summer 
management  of  the  seedlings  is  a  simple  matter. 
All  that  is  required  is  to  stir  the  surface  of  the 
ground  occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
weeds,  and  to  keep  them  well  supplied  with  water 
in  dry  weather.  Seedlings,  like  old  plants,  must 
have  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  make  satisfac- 
tory growth,  and  this  must  be  continued  np  to  the 
end  of  September  if  the  weather  should  be  dry. 
The  behaviour  of  young  seedlings  is  very  different 
from  that  of  young  plants  raised  from  the  young 
bulblets  The  seedlings  will  keep  on  growing  as 
long  as  mild  weather  lasts ;  but  those  raised  from 
bulblets  will  begin  to  die  away  early  in  September, 
and  no  amount  of  coaxing  will  stop  them  from 
going  to  rest ;  in  mild  winters  I  have  known  seed- 
lings to  keep  green  up  to  the  middle  of  December, 
and  while  there  is  no  danger  of  severe  frost,  there 
need  be  no  anxiety  concerning  them,  as  they  are 
better  in  the  ground  than  out  of  it ;  but  to  obviate 
any  risk  they  had  better  be  taken  up  by  the 
middle  of  December.  Directly  they  are  out  of  the 
ground  the  bulbs  should  be  buried  in  dry  sand, 
with  the  green  tops  left  on  them.  At  one  time  I 
laid  out  the  young  stock  to  dry  on  the  floor  of  a 
loft,  but  I  found  that  the  air  shrivelled  up  the 
young  bulbs  more  than  was  good  for  them.  I  now 
store  the  roots  away  in  dry  sand,  and  a  fortnight 
later  cut  off  the  stems  and  leaves  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  bulbs.  The  stock  is  then  laid  out  on 
the  bottom  of  some  shallow  boxes,  and  a  layer  of 
dry  sand  put  over  them  to  keep  the  air  from  them. 
In  order  that  they  may  be  as  cool  as  possible  I 
place  the  boxes  on  the  damp  floor  of  a  shed,  from 
which  severe  frost  is  excluded,  and  as  the  bulbs 
of  Gladioli,  whether  old  or  young,  suffer  by  being 
kept  too  long  out  of  the  ground,  they  should  be 
replanted  by  the  middle  of  March,  or  as  soon  after 
that  as  the  state  of  the  ground  will  allow.  A 
warm  position  and  a  rich,  strong  soil  are  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  vigorous  growth.         J.  C.  C. 


new  and  unnamed  one ;  and,  thirdly,  that  as  seed- 
ling Daffodil  names  were  to  be  popularised  for  the 
future,  their  variety  might  be  called  N.  incora- 
parabilis  James  Dickson,  or  Dickson's  Peerless 
Narcissus,  whichever  name  best  pleased  them. 
Their  choice  fell  on  the  first  one,  and  on  the 
following  Tuesday  (April  8),  they  received  a 
first-class  certificate  for  fine  blooma  of  it  ex- 
hibited under  that  name.  Its  fully-developed 
flowers  measure  5^  in.  in  diameter.  We  have  one 
or  two  other  varieties  of  N.  incomparabilis  fully 
as  large,  but  none  having  the  same  breadih  and 
substance  in  the  perianth  segments.  The  colour 
of  the  perianth  divisions  is  a  rich  sulphur,  and 
the  deep  chalice-shaped  cup  is  bright  aureolin 
yellow,  tinged  with  deep  orange-yellow  near  the 
margin.  Mr.  Pickstone,  who  deserves  all  possible 
credit  as  the  originator,  or  at  least  the  preserver 
and  cultivator,  of  this  fine  plant,  seems  to  have 
"  entertained  an  angel  unawares."  Its  beauty 
doubtless  pleased  him, but  for  I'l  years  he  neither 
sought  name  nor  popularity  for  it,  that  much 
being  left  for  its  now  owners,  Messrs.  Dickson,  to 
do.  No  sooner  had  it  been  named,  certificated, 
and  figured,  however,  than  Mr.  Pickstone  expressed 
a  wish  for  it  to  be  called  Sir  Watkin,  a  name 
highly  honoured  among  Welshmen  of  all  classes. 
I  am  sorry  this  wish  was  not  expressed  sooner,  as 
it  would  then  have  been  gratified.  At  the  same 
time,  it  does  not  appear  who  has  a  better  right  to 
the  dedication  than  have  its  owners,  always  ex- 
cepting the  actual  raiser  or  introducer  of  a  new 
fiower.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  know  that  the  whole 
available  stock  of  this  fine  plant  has  been  secured 
by  Messrs.  Dickson,  who  generously  have  waived 
all  claim  to  the  name,  and  who  propose  to  distri- 
bute it  under  the  name  of  Sir  Watkin  during  the 
coming  season  ;  hence  this  finest  of  all  the  Chalice 
Flowers  will  soon  be  a  welcome  guest  in  all  good 
gardens  where  Daffodils  are  grown.       F.  W.  B. 


THE  GREAT  WELSH  CHALICE  FLOWER. 

(NARCISSUS    INCOMPARABILIS    SIB    WATKIN     OE 
JAMES    DICKSON.) 

This  accidental  seedling,  raised  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  ago  by  Mr.  William  Pickstone  (who  then 
resided  in  Merionethshire),  is  without  a  doubt  the 
finest  variety  of  all  the  Peerless  Narcissi,  or  Chalice 
Flowers.  This  is  sajing  a  great  deal,  but  it  is 
true.  Its  origin,  like  that  of  nearly  all  other 
seedling  Narcissi,  is  buried  in  obscurity,  and  specu 
lation  as  to  what  its  probable  parents  may  have 
been  reminds  us  of  the  genealogical  discussion 
indulged  in  by  a  couple  of  negro  philosophers. 
"Can  you  tell  me,"  said  Sambo,  "who  am  de 
mudder  of  de  chickens,  the  hen  which  lay  de  eggs 
or  de  hen  which  hatch  de  birds  ?  "  "  Oh,  dat  am 
easy,"  rejoined  Pete.  "  De  hen  dat  hatch  de 
chickens,  of  course."  "  Well,  den,"  said  Sambo, 
"  sposin'  dey  was  duck's  eggs  ?"  The  plain  moral  is, 
let  us  be  satisfied  with  our  new  plant,  seeing  that 
in  the  case  of  this  Clialice  Flower  the  results  are 
so  bold  and  beautiful.  Mr.  Pickstone  grew  this 
plant  for  some  years,  and  during  the  past 
season  or  two  he  was  tempted  to  dispose 
of  its  fiowers;  hence  they  have  appeared 
at  Manchester.  Liverpool,  Covent  Garden,  and 
probably  elsewhere.  Fortunately,  Messrs.  James 
Dickson,  of  the  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester,  saw 
the  plant,  and  when  I  went  to  read  my  paper  on 
Narcissi  at  South  Kensington  on  "  Bismarck's 
birthday  "  (April  1),  my  friend,  Mr.  Douglas  Dick 
handed  me  a  box  which  had  come  for  me  by  post 
from  Messrs.  Dickson  containing  half-a-dozen  fine 
blooms.  I  showed  these  flowers  to  Mr.  Parr,  Mr, 
Perry,  and  Mr.  Walker,  and  to  many  other  visitors 
and  friend,  and  soon  afterwards  wrote  to  Messrs. 
Dickson  telling  them,  first,  that  they  had  obtained 
a  "good  thing ; "  secondly,  that  the  variety  was  a 


fashioned  hardy  plants  that  had  been  so  long  de- 
spised and  neglected.  No  one  now  boasts  of  his  bed- 
ding arrangements,  but,  on  the  contrary,  refers  to 
such  topics  inarather  apologetic  tone.  lam  not,  of 
course,  anxious  to  prove  that  the  bedding  style 


PRESENT  DAY  FLOWER  GARDENS. 
The  aspect  of  our  flower  gardens  has  greatly 
changed  within  the  past  few  years.  Not  much 
more  than  ten  years  ago— a  very  short  period 
in  one's  experience — the  bedding-out  style  had 
just  reached  its  climax,  and  an  advocate  of  that 
style  then  wrote  as  follows  concerning  it :  "  It 
must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  the  work  of  the 
gardener  is  now  much  more  an  art  than  it  was  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  oftice  of  art  is  to 
educate  the  perfection  of  beauty ;  and  if  detach- 
ing objects  from  unmeaning  and  embarrassing 
variety  be  one  of  the  virtues  of  art,  I  think  it  will 
be  allowed  that  the  present  style  of  flower  garden- 
ing has  a  higher  claim  to  that  virtue  than  any  that 
has  preceded  it."  This  proposition  might  do  if  it 
had  had  a  more  general  application ;  but  it  only 
related  to  the  'art"  of  bedding-out,  which  not 
only  "  detached  objects  from  unmeaning  variety," 
but  "  detached,"  speaking  within  the  mark,  pro- 
bably 80  or  90  per  cent,  of  our  pretty  and  most 
attractive  flowers  from  the  flower  garden  alto- 
gether. It  failed  to  "  educate  the  perception  of 
beauty,''  because  it  did  not  admit  the  best  objects 
of  garden  beauty  within  its  ken.  This  was  the 
fatal  fault  of  the  style,  and  it  was  the  realisation 
of  this  that  dealt  the  death-blow  to  the  bedding- 
out  system  as  soon  as  people  were  led  to  see 
it  clearly.  Many  gardeners  of  the  present  gene- 
ration are  not  in  any  way  to  blame  for  adhering 
to  the  bedding  system,  for  they  never  knew  any 
other.  Last  autumn  a  gardener  in  a  noted 
place,  where  the  common  bedding  style  has  been 
all  in  all  for  years,  wrote  to  me  for  a  list  of 
good  hardy  plants,  confessing  that  he  was  "sadly 
deficient "  in  the  knowledge  of  these.  This  was 
from  a  gardener  in  every  other  way  excellent,  and 
it  describes  the  position  of  many  besides  him.  At 
the  time  referred  to  the  horticultural  papers 
teemed  with  reports  of  the  bedding  at  this  place 
and  the  other  place,  and  hardly  a  word  was  said 
of  any  other  kind  of  out-door  decoration.  Look 
at  the  same  papers  now  !  Nothing  could  be  more 
indicative  of  the  change  of  taste  and  style.  Every 
nurseryman  now  seems  to  make  hardy  plants  a 
speciality,  and  advertises  them  accordingly  ;  the 
papers,  too,  are  filled  with  articles  on  our  old- 


Fesluca  elatior, 

will  soon  be  obsolete,  nor  do  I  desire  that  it 
should  be  quite  abolished,  but  it  has  been  ousted 
from  the  position  that  it  held,  and  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  style  which  cannot  be  called  a  mere 
fashion,  because  its  scope  is  so  very  much  wider, 
and  makes  us  acquainted  with  an  immensely 
greater  variety  of  beautiful  flowers  of  different 
and  distinct  habits,  providing  a  far  greater  diver- 
sity of  garden  decoration  and  arrangement,  and 
placing  the  whole  "art"  on  a  much  higher  level 
than  before,  when  the  said  art  consisted  in  com- 
bining and  re-combining  yearly  the  same  subjects 
onthemost  monotonous  lines.  Duringthe  bedding 
craze  the  mistake  which  gardeners  fell  into  was 
the  idea  that  there  were  only  two  possible  styles — 
viz.,  the  bedding  style  and  the  "old  mixed  border," 
which  was  continually  being  contrasted  with  the 
other.  A  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  hardy 
plants,  however,  has  shown  that  the  mixed  border 
is  only  one  phase  of  hardy  gardening,  and  not  the 
best,  and  that  the  same  subjects  can  be  massed 
and  arranged  in  an  almost  endless  number  of 
combinations,  that  would  have  been  quite  impos- 
sible with  the  few  bedding  plants  at  our  disposal 
in  past  times.  We  now  see  nothing  objectionable 
in  a  bed  of  Carnations,  Lilies,  Phloxes,  Delphi- 
niums, Harpaliums,  or  anything  else,  and  the  eye 
has  ceased  to  crave  for  those  geometrical  combi- 
nations which  were  once  considered  necessary  in 
every  flower  garden  proper.  No  class  has  greater 
reason  to  rejoice  at  this  state  of  things  than  those 
small  gardeners  and  amateurs  who  had  begun  to 
copy  the  great  gardens  in  the  bedding  style,  and 
with  anything  but  success  or  advantage ;  while 
large  proprietors  see  their  way  now  to  have  plenty 
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of  flowers  with  less  trouble  and  expense  than  for- 
merly. It  is  true,  good  hardy  plants  are  dear  as 
yet,  when  much  ground  has  to  be  filled  ;  but  they 
are  getting  more  plentiful  and  cheaper  every  day  ; 
and  once  a  stock  is  established,  it  is  always  a  stock. 
The  great  point  in  all  cases  where  it  is  proposed 
to  employ  hardy  plants  is  to  select  with  care ;  and 
the  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  make  notes  of  flowers 
at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  nursery 
is  the  best  place  to  judge  of  the  suitableness  of 
plants,  because  there  it  can  be  seen  which  species 
succeeds  best,  and  which  best  suits  certain  soils 
and  localities.  S.  W. 

Tree  or  Perpetual  Carnationa.— I  was 

much  interested  in  the  beautiful  plate  of  these 
given  last  week  in  The  Garden,  and  in  Mr. 
Douglas's  article  thereon.  In  Miller's  "  Diction- 
ary," 1741,  there  are  four  classes,  one  of  which, 
called  Painted  Ladies,  had  their  petals  red  or 
purple  on  the  upper  side  and  white  underneath. 
Mr.  Douglas  says  that  this  is  a  type  of  Carnation 
quite  unknown  to  him.  It  may  interest  him  to 
know  that  the  old  Painted  Ladies  are  not  quite 
extinct.  I  got  one  from  a  package  of  seed  ob- 
tained many  years  ago,  and  as  I  then  considered 
it  a  great  cariosity,  I  managed  to  preseive  it  ever 
since,  though  it  is  rather  delicate,  and  never  gives 
me  more  than  one  bloom  on  a  stem.  I  shall 
send  some  specimens  later  on.  It  is  deep  reddish 
purple  above  and  white  underneath.  During 
those  years  I  never  saw  a  reference  to  it  before. — 
W.  J.  MUBPHT,  Clonmel. 


ORNAMENTAL  GRASSES. 

We  have  often  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  our- 
selves to  the  use  of  Grasses  as  decorative  sabjects 


Bromxis  inermis. 

either  for  the  lawn,  the  flower  border,  or  the 
shrubbery.  Many  of  them  are  looked  upon  as 
weeds,  and  doubtless  weeds  they  are  from  a 
florist's  point  of  view,  but  it  is  also  true  that  some 


of  those  Grasses  now  never  seen  in  a  garden  are 
worthy  of  being  there  for  dinner  table  decoration, 
to  which  they  would  add  as  much  grace  as  costly  exo- 
tics. We  are  far  from  being  in  sympathy  with  those 
who  grow  nothing  but  beautiful  flowering  plants 
to  the  exclusion  of  those  having  graceful  foliage 
or  feathery  heads  of  various  forms  and  hues,  and 
which,  when  properly  managed,  give  quite  as  sub- 
tropical an  appearance  to  mixed  borders,  &c.,  as  do 
Castor-oil  plants,  Solanums,  and  many  others  more 
difficult  to  manage.  Until  recently  the  beautiful 
featheiy-headed  Pampas  Grass  and  its  varieties 
were  seldom  seen,  even  in  the  best  of  gardens,  and 
now  few  are  considered  complete  or  too  small  to 
have  a  clump  of  them.  Amongst  others,  plants  of 
Arundo,  Bamboo,  Arundinaria,  &c.,  with  their  pe- 
culiar Reed-like  habits  and  modes  of  growth  may 
be  introduced  with  advantage  into  shady  sheltered 
nooks,  many  of  which  are  always  to  be  found  in 
gardens.  These  plants  adapt  themselves  to  the 
positions  indicated  admirably,  at  least  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  and  even  when  grown 
in  pots,  sheltered  during  winter  in  a  cool  outhouse 
or  shed,  and  plunged  in  the  open  about  the  end  of 
April  or  beginning  of  May,  the  transformation 
would  be  at  once  agreeable  and  advantageous. 
Most  of  the  other  Grasses,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Eulalias,  and  of  course  those  just  mentioned 
are  strictly  herbaceous,  dying  down  in  winter,  and 
giving  more  facility  for  covering  or  protecting 
them  from  severe  frosts  or  a  superfluity  of  water, 
the  latter  being  as  damaging  in  its  results  as  the 
former.  Some  of  the  Panicums  also,  such  as  P.  bulbo- 
sum,  P.  capillare,  Erianthns  Ravennse,  Polypogons, 
Stipa  gigantea,  S.  pennata  (the  Feather  Grass), 
&c.,  are  all  very  useful,  together  with  many 
others  equally  interesting.  Some  of  the  dwarfer 
sorts,  among  them  the  Quaking  Grass  (Rriza 
media),  Poas,  and  Agrostis,  are  useful,  and 
might  be  employed  with  very  great  advantage 
in  the  making  of  bouquets,  wreaths.  Sec,  as  they 
can  be  dried,  and  when  that  is  done  carefully  they 
may  be  had  nearly  as  fresh-looking  six  months 
after  as  when  cut.  The  annexed  engravings  re- 
present three  of  the  many  Grasses  that  could  with 
advantage  be  utilised  in  one  or  all  of  the  several 
ways  just  enumerated. 

Festuca  elatiok  is  a  native  of  Britain,  where 
it  is  found  growing  in  moist  meadows  and  Osier 
grounds.  It  is  of  perennial  duration,  varying  in 
height  from  .S  feet  to  6  feet.  Its  leaves  are  nearly 
twice  the  size  of  those  of  F.  pratensis,  from  which, 
moreover,  it  also  differs  in  having  drooping  panicles 
spreading  loosely  and  gracefully  in  all  directions, 
with  sharply  pointed  oval  and  less  flat  spikelets, 
and  having  the  florets  frequently  awned,  and  in 
the  case  of  strong-growing  specimens  faintly 
ribbed.  It  is  to  all  appearance  admirably  suited 
to  a  moist,  clayey  soil,  in  which  it  is  well  worth 
cultivating  for  its  ornamental  character.  F.  fla- 
bellata,  a  fine  strong-growing  species,  often  forms 
dense  tufts  from  5  feet  to  6  feet  in  height.  In 
the  matter  of  fragrance  few,  if  any,  can  vie  with 
our  sweet  Vernal  Grass  (Anthoxanthum),  Hiero- 
chloa  borealis,  and  some  of  the  Andropogons. 

Arkhenathekum  a^'enaceum,  or  Avena  ela- 
tior  (the  Oat  Grass),  is  also  found  wild  in  this 
country,  frequently  in  busby  places  on  roadsides 
and  by  hedges.  It  is  of  perennial  duration,  and 
generally  forms  bulbs  or  swollen  joints,  one  di- 
rectly above  the  other,  from  which  it  throws  out 
innumerable  runners,  which  assist  greatly  its  capa- 
bility of  standing  much  drought.  It  grows  about 
3  feet  in  height.  The  flowers,  which  are  produced 
about  the  end  of  June,  are  very  pretty  and  con- 
spicuous from  a  distance.  It  forms  long  spikes  of 
fine  feathery  appearance,  and  should  be  on  every 
lawn,  either  isolated  or  in  company  with  the 
above. 

P.ROMUS  INERMIS  is  a  native  of  Germany 
and  the  south  of  Europe  generally.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  Brome  Grasses  that  can  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage for  ornamental  purposes.  It  grows  from 
2  feet  to  3  feet  high  and  bears  erect  panicles,  wide 
spreading  and  slightly  drooping  and  furnished 
with  nearly  beardless  imbricated  florets.  The 
leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and  smooth  to  the  touch. 
It  is  a  perennial,  and  flowers  from  June  to  August. 


It  should  be  grown  in  wet  places  near  the  margins 
of  lakes  or  swamps.  Aira  csespitosa  is  also  a 
native  of  our  shores  and  one  of  the  tallest  grow- 
ing of  British  Grasses  ;  it  is  perennial  and 
flowers  profusely  in  June  and   July.    It  grows 
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from  3  feet  to  i  feet  in  height ;  the  leaves  are  very 
narrow  and  rough  at  the  edges.  The  panicles  are 
large,  much  branched,  and  of  a  silvery  grey  colour ; 
the  florets  have  long  hairs  at  the  base,  which  give 
them  quite  a  unique  appearance.  There  is  also  a 
viviparous  variety  of  it  in  which  the  awn  is  inserted 
above  the  middle  of  the  valve,  and  another  having 
small  panicles  of  pretty  purple  florets ;  both  are 
very  interesting  and  should  find  a  place  in  every 
pleasure  garden  or  lawn,  both  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  and  ornamental  characters.  D.  K. 


Border  Carnations.  —  These  now-a-days 
occupy  almost  a  niche  by  themselves.  They  usually 
receive  special  culture,  and  are  nursed  through 
the  winter  with  great  care.  It  requires  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  some  people  to  believe  that  they 
are  as  hardy  as  the  common  Sweet  William,  another 
member  of  the  same  family,  but  it  is  so.  Border 
Carnations — by  which  is  simply  meant  the  better 
growing  varieties  of  florists'  Carnations — are  pro- 
pagated by  layers  or  cuttings  annually,  about 
July,  and  these  young  plants  are  put  out  where 
they  are  to  bloom  in  spring,  the  old  plants  being 
thrown  away.  Such  young  plants,  if  there  be 
enough  of  them  to  plant  them  thickly  on  the 
border,  will  produce  a  good  effect ;  but  the  most 
that  a  one-year-old  plant  can  do  is  to  produce  one 
flower-stalk,  or  two  at  the  very  most,  and  several 
flowers.  This  is  cot  a  great  result ;  therefore  we 
counsel  growers  to  give  up  the  annual  propaga- 
tion of  flowering  plants,  and  to  keep  the  old  ones, 
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layering  the  shoots  if  they  lilje,  but  leaviBg  them 
on  the  spot  to  swell  the  mass  of  flowering  growth 
round  the  parent  plant.  In  this  way  a  large  plant 
is  formed  by  the  second  year,  and  it  produces  a 
great  quantity  of  flowers,  such  as  it  would  requiie 
a  numoer  of  young  plants  to  do.  In  short,  the 
best  plan  with  border  Carnations,  where  quantities 
of  flowers  are  wanted  with  the  least  labour,  is  to 
keep  all  old  plants  as  long  as  they  appear  to  grow 
freely,  and  make  up  blanks  only  by  means  of 
young  stock.  I  have  often  seen  masses  of  Carna- 
tions that  were  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  and 
these  had  been  divided  from  former  masses  that 
had  spread  and  rooted  naturally.  When  beds  of 
Carnations  and  Pinks  are  formed  in  thi.s  way 
they  yield  by  far  the  greatest  quantity  of  flowers, 
the  latter  being  of  size  and  substance,  just  ac- 
cording to  the  culture  which  the  plants  receive. 
Mulchings  of  cow  or  horse  manure  or  good  fresh 
loam  are  all  excellent  in  their  way,  and  keep  the 
plants  in  vigorous  health.  Long  and  rather  strag- 
gling kinds  may  be  pegged  down  to  the  soil  and 
covered  over.  It  will  not  check  them  in  any  way, 
and  they  will  root  and  make  independent  plants 
by  August  or  September,  when  they  may  be 
transplanted.  No  tonguing  or  manipulation  with 
the  knife  is  needed,  and  this  is  the  best  way  to 
propagate  Carnations  and  Pinks  in  places  where 
frames  and  other  appliances  are  not  available. — 
J.  8, 

Late-blooming  ennuals. — Where  annuals 
are  used  to  supplement  the  permanent  plants  in 
the  flower  garden  and  fill  up  vacant  spaces,  April 
and  May  are  good  months  to  sow  for  a  display  in 
July,  August,  and  September.  JIany  annuals, 
such  as  Candytufts,  Virginian  Stocks,  Sweet 
Alyssum,  kc,  are  soon  in  flower,  and  soon  over, 
and  hence  to  prolong  their  display  it  is  needful  to 
sow  twice  — in  April  and  June— removing  the  first 
sown  plants  as  soon  as  they  run  to  seed.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  annuals  producing  a  very 
bright  and  gay  effect  among  hardy  plants  when 
most  of  the  latter  have  done  flowering,  and  for 
that  reason  they  should  be  freely  employed — the 
really  good  species  at  least.  The  striped  pot 
Marigold  Meteor  is  a  really  fine  thing  and  very 
enduring ;  so  are  both  the  double  and  single 
French  Marigolds,  Everlastings,  Dianthus  Hedde- 
wigi,  and  Phlox  Drummondi,  all  species  that 
flower  as  long  and  as  well  as  the  best  kinds  of 
bedding  plants.  They  should,  however,  be  sown 
early  in  boxes  in  a  warm  pit,  hardened  off  and 
planted  out  in  May  or  Jane.  In  sowing  hardy 
annuals,  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  scatter  the  seed  thickly 
in  patches,  as  the  plants  come  too  thick  as  a  rule, 
and  get  starved  before  they  are  half  grown,  hence 
they  never  flower  well  and  are  soon  done.  Isolated 
patches  of  annuals  should  be  sown  in  rings, 
making  a  shallow  furrow  in  the  shape  of  a  large 
O,  and  sov/ing  in  the  furrow  only.  The  plants 
meet  at  their  tops  when  fully  grown,  and  the 
patches  are  just  as  full  as  if  all  the  space  inside 
the  circle  had  been  sown,  as  the  root^  have  more 
room  and  more  food.  Stocks  and  Asters  are.  of 
course,  indispensable,  and  there  is  no  better  plan 
than  sowing  them  early  under  handlights  or  in 
cold  frames,  and  transplanting  as  soon  as  they 
have  made  a  pair  or  two  pairs  of  rough  leaves. 
Beware  of  plants  out  of  warm  frames,  such  as  are 
sold  in  the  markets  at  the  beginning  of  summer. 
They  are  handsome  and  really  fine  plants,  but 
they  need  hardening  off  before  planting  where 
they  are  to  grow,  or  the  slugs  will  soon  destroy 
them.  The  best  plan  is  to  sow  in  a  few  inches  of 
fine,  light,  rich  soil  laid  on  hard  ground,  and 
simply  covered  by  a  glass  light  of  any  kind 
When  the  plants  have  grown  a  little  the  light  is 
removed  ;  a  few  days  harden  both  roots  and  tops 
thoroughly,  and  the  plants  lift  readily  out  of  the 
fine  soil  with  all  their  roots  attached  to  them,  and 
transplant  successfully.— J.  S.  W. 

Irish  Daffodils.— Latt^ly  I  came  upon  C'.ipax  Rrowing 
wild  tn  a  wooil  with  wild  Hyacinths,  wild  Veronica,  Prim- 
roaes,  and  wild  Violets  in  chiniio  numbering  many  hun- 
dreds, and  consisting  of  thousands  ot  bnlljs.  Pigs  and 
cattle  were  Krazing  over  tlicni  I  have  discovered  a  dwarf 
Daltodil  which  blooms  in  March  that  is  eertiinly  not  in 
Mr.  Burhldgc'B  book,  and  that  Mr  Urockbank,  from  hlnoma 
which  I  sent  to  him  says  is  siipilar  to  Dr.  Brown's.— \V.  B. 
Hautlasd,  Cork. 
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FRUIT  CULTURE  IN  THE  CARSB  OF 
COWRIE. 
The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  paper 
read  by  Dr.  Robertson,  of  Errol,  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Perthshire  Society  of  Natural  Science  : 
The  cultivation  of  fruit  in  this  country,  said  Dr. 
Robertson,  especially  in  Scotland,  has  been  sadly 
neglected  of  late.  In  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  many  good  orchards  were  allowed 
to  run  to  waste.  There  has  been  a  great  outcry 
as  to  bad  seasons,  and  not  without  good  cause, 
but  bad  culture  had,  I  fear,  as  much  to  do  with 
failure  as  bad  seasons,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  no 
culture.  Many  of  the  Carse  orchards  had  no  dig- 
ging, no  pruning,  and  no  manuring,  and  yet  under 
such  treatment  fruit  was  expected.  In  many  of 
the  largest  orchards  in  the  Carse  the  trees  were 
completely  covered  with  Moss,  and  the  soil  ex- 
hausted by  wild  Grass,  and  that  stoloniferous 
plant  known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of 
"Crawtaes"  (Ranunculus  repens).  In  October 
last  I  had  good  opportunities  of  seeing  many  of 
the  Carse  orchards,  as  I  was  asked  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Dundee  Horticultural  Society  to  col- 
lect all  the  specimens  of  Apples  I  could  find 
for  the  Apple  Congress  at  (iJhiswick.  I  also 
visited  many  gardens  as  well,  and  most  of  the 
good  specimens  I  got  were  from  gardens, 
clearly  proving  what  I  have  always  advocated, 
that  good  culture  is  the  great  secret  of  suc- 
cessful fruit  growing.  Collecting  specimens 
was  pleasant  work,  and  it  gave  me  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  many  orchards  and  gardens  at 
the  most  interesting  season  of  the  year.  I  sent  to 
the  congress  over  sixty  varieties,  some  of  them 
really  beautiful,  and  large  in  size.  Some  of  them 
were  from  my  own  garden,  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  was  collected  as  just  stated.  One  or  two 
of  the  finest  specimens  which  were  particularly 
noticed,  especially  for  their  beauty,  were  from 
Gourdiehill.  The  Lass  o'  Gowrie  was  particularly 
fine.  One  thing  I  particularly  noticed  in  going 
through  many  of  the  orchards  was  the  enormous 
number  of  Apples  of  a  small  size,  quite  unfit  for 
market,  with  no  names,  or  merely  local  names : 
many  of  them  just  Crabs  or  wild  Apples,  not  even 
having"  colour,  as  many  of  the  American  Crabs 
have,  to  recommend  them  for  cultivation  any- 
where. The  only  Crab  Apple  I  saw  with  any  pre- 
tensions to  beauty  or  symmetry  of  form  was  in 
the  manse  garden,  Pitrodie — a  beautiful  little 
round  one,  of  a  fine  golden  colour,  tinted  with 
red.  I  was  truly  sorry  to  see  so  many  large 
orchards  in  the  Carse  with  so  very  few  of 
the  large  growing  kinds.  Apples  that  are 
really  worth  being  sent  to  market,  and  likely  to 
be  able  to  compete  with  those  brought  from  the 
Continent,  and  also  from  America.  The  Apples 
from  Germany,  as  a  rule,  are  of  a  larger  kind,  and 
higher  in  colour  than  what  we  grow  in  Scotland, 
or  even  Great  Britain,  hence  the  price  they  com- 
mand in  our  markets.  To  remedy  this  as  far  as 
possible,  and  with  this  paper  in  view,  I  sent  out  a 
schedule  of  four  questions  to  almost  all  the  head 
gardeners  in  the  Carse,  and  some  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced market  gardeners  and  orchard  keepers, 
askinj  what  Apples  and  Pears  grown  at  present 
in  the  Carse  orchards  arc  unworthy  of  being  culti- 
vated on  account  of  smallness,  bad  quality,  or  bad 
bearing.  Also,  what  kinds  they  would  substitute 
in  the  place  of  the  bad  ones,  as  more  suitable  for 
market  and  home  consumption — at  the  same  time 
asking  them  to  make  what  remarks  they  thought 
proper  on  the  subject.  I  did  this  with  the  view  of 
laying  before  the  members  of  the  society  and  the 
general  public  a  synopsis  of  the  pomological  lore 
of  the  Carse  in  the  shape  of  a  good  list  of  Apples 
and  Pears  that  are  really  worth  cultivating,  and  fit 
either  for  market  or  home  consumption,  and  able 
to  cope  with  foreign  importations. 

From  the  returns  sent  me  I  learn  that  a  great 
many  Apples  and  Pears  in  the  Carse  that  are  not 
worth  cultivating  haveonlylocal  names, and  many 
of  them  no  names  at  all ;  and  the  kinds  that  are 
worth  cultivating  are  not  so  very  numerous,  not- 
withstanding the  vast  number  of  varieties  that  are 


grown  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  In  the  Apple-voting  there  were  nineteen  in 
all — fourteen  head  gardeners  and  five  market  gar- 
deners and  orchard  keepers — all  men  of  great  ex- 
perience in  fruit-growing  as  well  as  fruit-packing 
and  selling.  A  few  of  the  gardeners  have  had 
from  forty  to  fifty  years'  experience,  and  some  o£ 
the  orchard  keepers  have  had  from  five  to  twenty 
of  the  principal  Carse  orchards  under  their  care. 
Well,  I  will  now  give  the  result,  which  I  trust  will 
be  useful,  not  only  to  growers  of  fruit  in  the 
Carse,  but  also  elsewhere,  in  making  a  good  selec- 
tion either  for  garden  or  orchard  : — 

Aj/j>lis. — Lord  SuiBeld,  18;  Keswick  Codlin, 
15;  Tower  of  Glamis,  16;  Stirling  Castle,  15; 
King  Pippin,  12  ;  Hill's  Seedling,  12;  New  Haw- 
thornden,  12;  Dumelow's  Seedling,  11  ;  Warner's 
King,  11;  Irish  Peach,  10;  Yorkshire  Greening, 
9  ;  Lord  Dunmore,  9  ;  Phillips'  Seedling  (Celini), 
9  ;  Lass  o'  Gowrie,  8 ;  Kentish  Codlin,  7 ;  None- 
such, 7  ;  Early  Red  Margaret,  7  ;  Manks  Codlin, 
6 ;  Arbroath  Oslin,  C ;  Ribston  Pippin,  5  ;  Kerry 
Pippin,  5  ;  Irish  Green,  6  ;  Grey  Leadington,  3  ; 
Golden  Pippin,  4  ;  Echlinville  Seedling,  6  ;  Cam- 
busnethan  Pippin,  5  ;  Blenheim  Pippin,  i  ;  Revel- 
stone  Pippin,  6;  Ringer,!;  Strawberry  Late,  4; 
French  Red  Streak,  4  ;  Baldwin,  3  ;  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  3  ;  Eve  Apple,  3  ;  FuUwood,  3  ;  Fair  Maid 
of  France,  3  ;  Lord  Derby,  3 ;  Northern  Spy,  3 ; 
Paradise  Pippin,  3  ;  Strawberry  Early,  3  ;  Wallace 
Cluster,  3  ;  White  Captain,  3  ;  Standard,  3  ;  Rock, 
3  ;  Alfiiston,  2  ;  Adams'  Pearmain,  2  ;  Astrachan 
Red,  2  ;  Astrachan  White,  2  ;  Bedfordshire  Found- 
ling, 2  ;  Baxter's  Pearmain,  2  ;  Beauty  of  Kent,  2  ', 
Blenheim  Orange,  2  ;  Dutch  Codlin,  2  ;  Irish  Cod- 
lin, 2  ;  Cornish  Gillifiower,  2  ;  Claygate  Pearmain, 
2;  Devonshire  Qaarrenden,  2;  Early  Julien,  2; 
Emperor  Alexander,  2;  Fillbasket,  2;  Green 
Sweet,  or  Colville,  2;  Grenadier,  2  ;  Reinette  du 
Canada,  2 ;  Maiden,  2  ;  Norfolk  Bearer,  2  ;  Orange 
Pippin,  2  ;  Pott's  Seedling,  2  ;  Wadhurst  Pippin, 
5  ;  Woodstock,  2  ;  Betty  Geeson,  Calville  Malingre, 
Cockle  Pippin,  Carlisle  Codlin,  Dutch  Mignonne, 
Fearn's  Pippin,  Jolly  Beggar,  Jenny  Lind,  Little 
John,  Leyden  Pippin,  Margil,  Nelson's  Glory, 
Norfolk  Beefing,  Pearson's  Plate,  Rymer,  Royal 
Russet,  Yellow  Ingestie,  Sam  Young,  Small's  In- 
comparable, Striped  Beefing,  Summer  Thorle, 
Waltham  Abbey,  Winter  Greening,  Williams' 
Favourite,  Yorkshire  Beauty,  Green  Stoup,  Painted 
Lady,  Ashmead's  Kernel  Improved,  Annie  Eliza- 
beth, Lady  Henniker,  Northern  Greening,  and 
Winter  Pearmain — all  one  vote  each. 

Now,  by  these  nineteen  voters,  about  one  hun- 
dred kinds  have  been  voted  in  as  good,  and  all 
deserving  to  be  cultivated.  The  majority  of  the 
kinds  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  last  autumn, 
and  can  bear  testimony  to  the  care  with  which 
they  have  been  selected.  Some  of  them  are  not 
so  well  known  as  they  should  be,  or  they  would 
have  got  more  votes.  I  might  instance  the  Lass 
o'  Gowrie,  which,  although  pretty  high  up  in  num- 
bers, should  have  been  further  up,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  best  early  Apples  we  have.  'Then  there  are 
Annie  Elizabeth,  Lord  Derby,  Emperor  Alexander, 
Lady  Henniker,  and  Waltham  Abbey,  all  really 
first-class  Apples,  which  would  be  more  cultivated 
were  they  better  known.  Lord  Suflield,  which 
is  highest  in  the  list,  well  deserves  the  place  it 
occupies,  as  it  is  a  free  grovrer,  a  free  bearer, 
having  a  hardy  and  beautiful  bloom.  The  trees 
are  not  liable  to  canker,  can  be  grown  almost  to 
any  size  wanted,  and  thrive  as  well  on  the  Crab 
as  the  Paradise  stock.  I  know  an  amateur,  about 
half  a  mile  from  Errol,  who  had  them  the 
other  year  Hi  ounces  on  a  tree  grafted  by  a 
working  man,  and  on  a  Crab  stock  from  the 
woods.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  another  new 
Apple,  raised  by  a  great  botanical  friend  of  my 
own,  the  late  John  I5rown,  of  Murie  Gardens.  It 
was  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  the  Dundee 
show  last  autumn  by  his  son,  the  present  gardener 
of  Taybank,  Errol,  and  was  first-prized  for  table 
Apples  in  tlie  gardener  class. 

For  Pears  only  seventeen  voted — fourteen  gar- 
deners and  three  orchard  keepers — and  the  result; 
is  as  under :  — 

Hazel  or  Hessle,  14  ;  Crawford,  11 ;  Swan's  Egg, 
9 :  Galston  or  Moorf owl's  Egg,  8 ;  Williams'  Bon 
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Chretien,  7 ;  Craig's  Favourite,  7 ;  Benric  d'Amanlis, 
6  ;  Jargonelle,  (i ;  Marie  Louise,  5  ;  Benvie,  5  ; 
Beurr6  Diel,  5  ;  Easter  Beurre,  1 ;  Benrrfi  de  Ca- 
plaumont,  3  ;  Autumn  Bergamotte,  3 ;  Dutch 
Bergamotte,  3  ;  Flemish  Beauty,  3 ;  Grey  Honey, 
3 ;  Josephine  de  Malines,  3  ;  Citron  des  Carmes, 
2;  Croft  Castle,  2;  Black  Auchan,  2;  BeurrS 
Ranee,  2;  Broom  Park,  2;  Green  Chisel,  3; 
Haoon's  Incomparable,  2  ;  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
2  ;  Longville,  2 ;  Souvenir  du  Congrfes,  2  ;  Passe 
Colmar,  2  ;  Napoleon,  2  :  Nondescript,  2  ;  Beurr6 
Baohelier,  Bergamot  d'Esperen,  Bishop's  Thumb, 
Beurru  White,  Black  Pear,  Catillac,  Colmar  d'Ete, 
Cripple  Fiddler,  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Beurrfi  de 
TAssomption,  Clapp's  Favourite,  Duchesse  d'An- 
goulGme,  Drummond,  Duncan,  Summer  Doyenne, 
Glou  Morceau,  General  Todtleben,  Green  Yair, 
Jersey  Gratioli,  Huntingdon  Early,  Madame 
Treyve,  MarcSohal  de  la  Cour,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Suffolk  Thorn,  Thomson's  Pear,  Winter  Nelis, 
Yat,  Aston  Town,  and  Uvedale's  St.  Germain — all 
one  each. 

The  last-named  has  been  known  to  grow    3 
pounds  in  weight.    While  still  speaking  about 
Pears,  let  me  give  a  list  of  some  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  growing  in  pots  this  season,  and  their 
weight  when  taken  off:  Doyennd  du  Comice,  17 
ounces ;    Beurre  Baohelier,   14    ounces ;    Beurre 
Diel,  15  ounces;  Fondante  d'Automne,  1  pound; 
General  Todtleben,  13  ounces  ;  Glou  Morceau,  12 
ounces;    and   Nouvelle  Fulvie,   14    ounces.    All 
the  above  were  in  one  little  glasshouse,  but  with 
no  artificial  heat.    Here  is  a  list  from  another 
garden,  and  under  glass  also :  Lieutenant  Poide- 
ven,   16.}  ounces;    Duchesse    d'Angouleme,    12i 
ounces;  Pitmaston  Duchesse,  13  ounces;  Madame 
Treyve,  lO.J  ounces;  General  Todtleben,  14ounces 
Marechal   de  la  Cour,   1.5.}  ounces ;   and  Soldat 
d'Esperen  12.V  oz     This  wiU  give  you  some  little 
idea  of  the  size  Pears  can  be  raised  to  in  pots, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  and  well  attended 
to  otherwise.    Now,  you  must  not  go  away  with 
the  idea  that  because  these  fruits  were  grown 
under  the  shelter  of  a  glasshouse,  they  cannot  be 
grown  almost  as  well  outside.     It  grown  in  pots, 
and  liberally  treated  and  placed  in  a  sheltered 
situation,  they  will  grow  to  an  immense  size.  You 
will  perhaps  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
saw  some  of  the  same  Pears  I  have  already  named 
grown  in  another  garden  under  glass,  but  with  no 
artificial  heat,  some  of  them  in  9-inch  pots— pots 
not  larger  than  you  grow  an  ordinary  sized  Pelar- 
gonium in — with  from  six  to  eighteen  large  Pears, 
from  12  ozs.  to  1  lb.  in  weight.  The  finest  coloured 
and  largest  King  Pippin  Apples  I  met  with  last 
season  were  grown  in  a  pot  at  the  edge  of  the 
front  door  of  Mr.  Wilson's  garden,  Cuba  Terrace, 
in  the  village  of  Errol.    I  had  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
hibiting them  at  a  lecture  I  delivered  in  Kinnaird 
in  February  last  on  cottage  gardening,  and  they 
were  so  highly  coloured  that  some  of  the  audience 
took  them  for  Oranges. 


SETTING  MELONS. 


An  amateur  Melon  grower  told  me  the  other  day 
that  he  never  found  any  difficulty  in  growing  fine 
leaves  on  his  Melon  plants,  but  was  often  wof ully 
disappointed  by  the  disproportionately  small 
quantity  of  fruit  produced — very  often,  he  said, 
not  having  more  than  one  fruit  to  a  light.  This 
is  a  common  complaint  among  Melon  growers 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  habit  of  the 
plant.  In  growing  Melons  the  next  principal 
point  to  securing  healthy  plants  and  fine  foliage 
is  to  secure  an  even  balance  in  the  branches,  and 
thereby  get  the  crop  of  fruits  set  all  at  or  near 
the  same  time.  Unlike  the  Cucumber  and  other 
fruits,  when  once  a  fruit  is  set  on  a  Melon  plant  in 
advance  of  the  others  and  begins  fairly  to  swell, 
that  fruit  runs  away  with  all  the  growing  power 
of  the  others,  which  will  hang  for  a  time  without 
increasing  in  size,  and  then  turn  yellow  and  drop 
off.  We  grow  many  Melons,  and  never  knew  two 
Melons  to  swell  and  ripen  on  the  same  plant  if  any 
one  fruit  had  two  or  three  days'  start  of  the  others, 
while  we  have  seen  one  plant  of  the  same  variety 
swell  half-a-dozen  fruits  that  had  all  been  fer- 


tilised at  the  same  time  or  thereabout.    It  is  all 
a  question  of  a  little  management  and  training, 
which  I  shall  try  to  explain.     The  Melon  flowers 
freely  enough,  and  if  the  plant  is  allowed  to  attain 
a  good  size  before  it  bears  there  is  seldom  any 
difhculty  in  getting  as  many  fruits  on  a  plant  as 
it  can  sustain  ;  but  the  rule  with  cultivators  is  to 
secure  fruit  as  soon  as  possible,  when  the  flowers 
are  not  numerous,  and  hence  few  can  be  got  to 
the  right  stage  together,  and  although  they  may 
be  fertilised  only  one  or  two  may  swell.     Proceed 
as  follows,  however,  and  the  result  will  be  better  : 
If  the  plant  has  two  limbs— say  one  growing  to- 
wards the  back  of  the  frame  and  one  towards  the 
front: — they  will  continue  to  lengthen,  but  will 
most  likely  show  male  flowers  only.   They  should, 
therefore,  have  both  their  tops  pinched  off  at  the 
same   time  when  from    2  feet    to   3  feet  long. 
This  will  cause  them  to  push  from  two  to  four 
side  shoots  or  laterals  on  each  limb,  and,  unless 
the  plants  are  too  young  and  vigorous,  these  will 
show  female  flowers  that  will  expand  all  about 
the  same  time,  when  they  should  be  fertilised  with 
pollen  from  the  male  flowers  by  means  of  a  camel's- 
hair  pencil.     In  this  way  from  four  to  eight  fruit 
may  be  had  on  a  double- limbed  plant,  and  half  as 
many  on  a  single-limbed  one,  and  the  plants  need 
not  be  more  than  from  2  feet  to  2i  feet  asunder. 
We  have  always  secured  the  most  regular  crops 
in  this  way  without  any  trouble ;  it  is  simply  a 
question  of    methodical    training.      Should  the 
plants  not  show  fruit  at  the  first  laterals,  these 
laterals  must  be  stopped  just  as  the  main  limbs 
were,  both  sides  at  the  same  time,  leaving  a  joint 
or  two  each  time  till  they  do  show  fruit,  and  when 
the  fruit  is  set  these  shoots  should  be  pinched  be- 
yond it  at  every  two  or  three  joints.    Any  laterals 
which  show  lower  down  the  plant  should  be  simply 
stopped  as  they  grow,  but  the  fruit  should   be 
secured  on  those  nearest  the  top  if  possible.    A 
properly-trained  Melon  should  be  in  shape  like  a 
double-headed  letter  "f",  that  is,  with  two  arms  on 
each  side,  and  each  arm  should  bear  one  fruit 
several  pounds  in  weight.     Nothing  is  easier  than 
to  train  a  plant  in  this  shape  by  judicious  pinch- 
ing.          S.  W. 

INCIDENTS  OF  VINE  CULTURE. 

Renewing  an  old  vinery  is  an  operation  with 
which  many  gardeners  have  to  deal  in  the  course 
of  their  experience.  Twice  have  I  had  to  face 
the  difficulty  of  renovating  old  Vines  that  had 
been  driven  into  premature  decay  by  sheer  neglect. 
The  first  attempt  was  so  successful,  that  whenever 
an  opportunity  occurred  I  determined  to  pursue 
the  same  plan.  The  house  was  a  small  one  planted 
with  Royal  Muscadine,  which  had  borne  no  Grapes 
fit  to  eat  for  years,  owing  to  their  being  persis- 
tently attacked  by  mildew.  What  ought  to  have 
been  the  Vine  border  was  covered  with  weeds  and 
shrubs  of  no  importance.  Of  course,  nothing 
could  be  done  with  the  Vines  until  a  good  border 
for  the  roots  was  provided.  We  therefore  dug 
out  a  trench  parallel  with  the  front  wall  outside 
the  house,  and  at  a  distance  of  9  feet  from  it ;  the 
trench  was  about  3  feet  deep.  If  it  had  been  a 
large  house  I  would  have  gone  6  inches  deeper. 
The  whole  of  the  space  in  the  front  of  the  house 
— 9  feet  in  width — was  excavated  with  forks,  the 
work  being  done  carefully  in  order  to  preserve  as 
many  sound  Vine  roots  as  possible.  There  were 
very  few,  but  such  as  we  found  were  tied  up  for 
the  time  close  to  the  front  of  the  house.  A  few 
that  had  run  deep  into  the  subsoil  close  to  the 
front  wall  were  left  there  to  support  the  Vine  in 
the  meantime.  We  then  put  brick-bats  to  the 
depth  of  6  inches  or  8  inches  for  drainage.  Over 
this  we  placed  some  turf  with  the  grass  side  down. 
This  or  something  else  is  necessary  to  prevent 
loose  material  from  mixing  with  the  drainage. 
The  compost,  which  consisted  of  decayed  turf  and 
rotten  manure,  was  filled  in  to  within  about  (i 
inches  of  the  surface ;  the  few  roots  found  were 
spread  out  over  it,  and  over  them  was  placed  another 
foot  of  soil,  covering  up  finally  with  a  few  inches 
of  decayed  manure.  The  following  season  the 
Vines  were  not  forced,  having  been  severely 
pruned  in   order  to  obtain  good  bearing  wood 


for  the  next  season.  Of  this  we  had  suf- 
ficient ;  it  ripened  well,  and  the  second  year 
after  making  the  border  we  cut  just  100  bunches 
from  this  small  vinery,  15  feet  long  by  11  feet 
wide.  The  Grapes  were  of  good  quality,  and  mil- 
dew was  kept  entirely  in  check  by  thoroughly 
washing  the  woodwork  of  the  house  and  the  Vines 
with  soapy  water  in  winter,  and  then  painting  the 
latter  with  the  usual  sulphur,  soap,  and  tobacco 
liquor  mixture. 

Late  vineey  bordeb  at  Loxford  Hall. — 
This  I  renewed  as  follows :  The  Vine.«,  which 
were  planted  inside,  had  a  well-prepared  border 
in  the  first  place  to  root  into  both  inside  and  out- 
side. The  inside  border  was  well  filled  with  roots  ; 
the  front  wall  was  built  on  arches,  plenty  of  space 
being  thus  allowed  for  the  roots  to  run  out,  and 
of  this  they  fully  availed  themselves,  for  they  ran 
through  the  prepared  border  12  feet  wide  into  very 
unsuitable  gravelly  soil  beyond  it.  Early  in  Oc- 
tober it  was  determined  to  lift  the  roots  while  the 
Vines  were  bearing  a  full  crop  of  fruit.  We 
began  at  the  outside  of  the  border,  dug  the  soil 
out  to  its  entire  depth,  saving  the  roots  as  much 
as  possible,  and  carefully  eliminating  them  from 
the  soil  with  forks.  This  operation  was  carried 
quite  up  to  the  front  wall,  and  so  well  did  the 
roots  in  the  inside  border  sustain  the  Vines,  that 
not  a  leaf  hung  down,  and  the  fruit  finished  off 
well — quite  as  well  as  it  no  roots  had  been  inter- 
fered with.  The  following  season  the  roots  had  a 
chance  to  run  into  the  new  border,  and  this  they 
did  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  Vines.  Roots  in  a 
late  vinery  have  a  stronger  tendency  to  run  out- 
side than  to  remain  inside.  The  border  gets 
warmer  at  that  time  of  year,  owing  to  the  sun 
shining  strongly  on  the  part  of  it  immediately 
in  front  of  the  vinery  wall,  and  the  heat  from  the 
brickwork  must  also  further  help  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  there.  A  dressing  of  decayed 
manure  about  3  inches  deep  should  always  be 
placed  over  the  surface  of  Vine  borders  outside ; 
it  encourages  the  roots  to  come  to  the  surface. 
Another  not  uncommon  incident  in  Vine  culture 
is  the  production  of 

Aebial  roots  on  the  branches  of  the  Vine.  A 
good  Grape  grower  does  not  like  to  see  such  roots, 
and  the  usual  verdict  pronounced  is,  "  Something 
wrong  with  the  treatment,"  or, "  The  border  is  not 
right."  I  have  proved  again  and  again  that  first- 
rate  Grapes  and  aerial  roots  may  be  produced  at 
the  same  time,  and  to  the  young  beginner  in  Vine 
culture  I  would  say,  be  not  alarmed  if  your  Vines 
produce  such  roots ;  they  do  the  Vines  no  harm  and 
may  do  good,  Insufficient  root  action,cnmbined  per- 
haps with  a  moist,  rather  close  atmosphere,  may  be 
the  cause  of  such  roots  forming.  Such  conditions 
are  at  any  rate  favourable  to  their  produc- 
tion, In  our  early  vinery  at  Loxford  Hall, 
from  which  many  first  prize  bunches  of  Grapes 
were  cut,  we  had  quantities  of  these  air  roots; 
they  began  to  appear  at  Grape-thinning  time, 
and  continued  to  grow  freely  until  the  berries 
began  to  colour.  The  house  was  started  about 
the  end  of  November,  or  early  in  December,  in 
order  to  get  ripe  Grapes  about  the  last  v/eek  in 
May.  We  started  the  house  with  a  temperature  of 
45°,  which  was  increased  to  50°  as  the  buds  began 
to  move,  until  the  third  week  in  January,  when 
by  a  gradual  rise  it  had  reached  65°  as  a  minimum, 
with  a  moist  atmosphere.  We  were  careful,  of 
course,  to  cover  the  outside  borders,  and  also  to 
water  the  roots  with  warm  water,  but  with  all  our 
care  the  borders  could  not  be  kept  sufiiciently 
warm,  in  which  case  the  action  between  root  and 
branch  could  not  be  reciprocal;  the  warm,  moist 
atmosphere  above  being  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  air  roots,  they  were  formed  under  the 
unnatural  conditions  to  aid  in  the  full  develop- 
ment of  leaf,  branch,  and  fruit.  The  value  of  bor- 
ders heated  by  hot-water  pipes  was  made  apparent 
in  that  same  vinery;  at  one  end  of  it,  where  the 
hot-water  pipes  came  in  underground,  was  planted 
a  Buckland  Sweetwater,  and  I  never  before  nor 
since  saw  such  well  coloured  fruit  of  this  variety 
as  that  which  that  Vine  produced ;  while  the 
other  Vines  that  did  not  enjoy  the  advantages 
of    a    heated    border    produced    air    roots,   this 
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one  did  not.  Some  15  years  ago,  when  I  was 
engaged  in  investigating  this  question,  a 
good  Grape  grower  told  me  that  he  raised  the 
temperature  of  his  Tine  borders  by  the  aid  of  hot- 
water  pipes  underneath  them  to  70°  ;  I  need  not, 
therefore,  say  that  the  production  of  air  roots  was 
not  a  source  of  anxiety  to  him.  In  the  case  of 
borders  heated  underneath  there  is  a  danger  of 
the  Vines  suffering  from  over-dryness.  Larger 
supplies  of  water  are  therefore  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  this  arrangement. 

Warts  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  are  also 
caused  by  a  moist,  warm  atmosphere,  but  I  do  not 
thinlc  there  is  any  connection  between  these  warty 
e.xcrescences  and  insufficient  root  action,  and  I 
have  not  found  that  the  Grapes  were  in  any  way 
injured  by  their  appearance.  Since  the  Phylloxera 
has  appeared  in  our  vineries,  warty  Vine  leaves 
have  been  in  some  cases  the  cause  of  considerable 
alarm.  It  is  easy  enough,  however,  to  distinguish 
between  the  two.  The  result  of  an  invasion  of 
Phylloxera  is  shown  by  the  formation  of  protu- 
berances on  the  backs  of  the  leaves,  but  these  are 
raised  to  a  greater  height  than  ordinary  warts, 
and  on  cutting  one  of  them  through  it  is  found 
to  be  hollow,  and  to  contain  the  insect — the  cause 
of  its  production. 

Rust  on  Geapes.— Well-grown  Grapes  must 
be  free  from  rust,  and  they  must  not  be  touched 
with  water  from  the  syringe.  We  try  to  get  rid 
of  that  inveterate  pest  red  spider  by  painting  the 
well-heatedhot-waterpipes  with  flowers  of  sulphur. 
A  strong  dose  of  this  may  kill  the  spider,  but  its 
influence  is  seen  on  the  disfigured  skin  of  the 
Muscats.  It  does  not  injure  the  skins  of  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  Buckland  Sweetwater  may  escape, 
but  the  delicate  amber  tints  of  the  Muscats  be- 
comes utterly  defaced.  A  good  plan  is  to  watch 
for  the  first  appearance  of  red  spider,  and  to  de- 
stroy it  by  carefully  washing  the  leaves  by  hand 
with  a  solution  strong  enough  to  kill  it.  Of  course 
washing  would  be  too  tedious  if  the  pest  was  all 
over  the  house  ;  it  must  be  attacked  when  first 
seen,  and  before  it  has  time  to  spread.  Rust  is 
sometimes  caused  by  the  berries  being  exposed  to 
cold  winds  at  the  time  when  they  are  being  thinned 
J.  Douglas. 

THINNING  FLOWERS  AND  FRUIT. 
Whetiiek  we  gardeners  as  a  rule  pay  sufficient 
attention  to  the  subject  of  early  thinning  both 
flower  buds  and  fruit  is  an  open  question,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  there  is  greater  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  the  practice  when  judiciously  done 
than  is  generally  acknowledged.  I  have  been  work- 
ing out  for  the  past  few  years  a  somewhat  regular 
and  systematic  system  of  thinning  both  flower 
buds  and  the  young  incipient  fruits,  and  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  considerable  benefit  accrues 
from  doing  so.  Our  Peach  crop  has  benefited  by 
it.  My  practice  has  been  to  remove  quite  one- 
third  of  the  blossom  buds  as  soon  as  they  have 
attained  sufllcient  size  to  be  handled;  on  trees 
trained  on  wires  I  removed  every  bud  that  was 
underneath  the  branches  before  they  began  to 
show  colour,  yet  there  was  then  left  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  shoots  more  than  were  wanted,  bat 
that  those  left  were  benefited  by  the  operation 
was  evident  judging  by  the  size  and  substance  of 
the  flowers,  and  the  number  of  fruit  that  swelled 
off  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year.  A  particular 
Nectarine  tree  not  operated  on  last  year  was 
dealt  with  this,  and  in  every  respect  I  con- 
eider  the  condition  of  the  tree  improved. 
When  any  tree  has  formed  more  blossom  buds 
than  it  can  matare  in  the  shape  of  fruit,  the  over- 
plus must  be  an  unnecessary  tax  upon  its  resources, 
even  if  only  allowed  to  develop  into  the  first  stage 
of  production.  I  do  not  advocate  carrying  thin- 
ning too  far,  but  if  done  in  a  proper  manner  I 
maintain  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  relieve  our 
fruit  trees  of  an  unnecessary  strain.  In  the  matter 
of  reducing  the  number  of  blossoms,  I  have  only 
yet  in  my  own  practice  got  as  far  as  removingone- 
third,  but  I  am  satisfied  that,  in  many  cases,  it 
will  be  quite  safe  and  an  absolute  advantage' to 
extend  the  operation  to  one-half,  and  if  one  had 
the  tinae  the  practice  might  be  extended  to  Pear 


and  Plum  trees  on  open  walls.  Morello  Cherries 
would,  it  is  quite  plain,  be  benefited,  for  they 
usually  are  overburdened  with  blossoms. 

In  regard  to  thinning  the  young  fruit,  the 
operation  cannot  well  be  begun  too  early,  but  the 
work  should  be  done  at  two  or  three  different 
times.  For  several  years  we  have  thinned  our 
Pear  and  Plum  crops  where  they  have  set  too 
many  fruit ;  already  we  have  been  over  some  young 
Pear  trees  on  south  walls,  and  operated  on  such 
early  sorts  as  DoyennS  d'Ete,  Brockworth  Park, 
and  Jargonelle.  In  doing  this  we  have  had  regard 
to  the  size  of  the  fruit  each  sort  is  likely  to  attain 
when  arrived  at  maturity.  Those  varieties  which 
never  produce  large  fruit  are  able  to  carry  a 
greater  number  than  sorts  that  are  known  to  grow 
to  a  large  size.  Marie  Louise,  General  Todtleben, 
and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  are  all  varieties  that  it 
is  desirable  to  thin  out  rather  severely  where  set 
too  thickly.  Exhibitors  of  Strawberries  are  fully 
alive  to  theimportance  of  setting  aside  a  sufficient 
number  of  plants  to  afford  the  choice  of  selecting 
the  best  fruits.  These  plants  are  carefully  looked 
over,  and  the  best  formed  fruits  only  are  allowed 
to  remain,  the  small  ones  being  removed  before 
they  have  time  to  weaken  the  plants.  Exhibitors 
of  Gooseberries  and  Tomatoes  work  on  the  same 
lines,  because  if  they  did  not  do  so  they  would 
not  get  larger  fruit  than  other  people.  Growers 
of  Cucumbers  who  wish  to  keep  up  a  continuous 
supply  from  a  limited  number  of  plants  must  be 
constantly  cutting  away  the  young  fruit,  so  as  to 
balance  the  crop,  because  if  the  plants  are  allowed 
undisturbed  to  produce  their  fruit  they  would 
soon  exhaust  their  strength,  and  the  supply  come 
to  a  sudden  stop.  When  left  to  fruit  in  their  own 
way  no  plant  is  so  uncertain  as  Cucumbers,  and 
yet  with  an  ordinary  amount  of  attention  in  ap- 
portioning the  number  of  fruit  according  to  the 
space,  there  are  not  many  plants  so  certain  and 
productive. 

If  we  turn  to  flowering  plants,  we  may  instance 
the  Rose  as  being  much  benefited  by  thinning  out 
the  buds  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  be 
seen.  Some  varieties  of  Roses  produce  more  buds 
than  others  ;  therefore  the  number  to  be  removed 
depends  on  the  condition  and  habit  of  the  variety, 
but  all  are  benefited  more  or  less  by  the  judicious 
and  timely  thinning  out  of  the  smallest  flower- 
buds,  and  such  varieties  as  Alfred  Colomb,  Jules 
Margottin,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Peach  Blossom, 
Boule  de  Neige,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Annie  Laxton, 
Madame  Lacharme,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Marie  Baumann, 
and  P6re  Netting  all  invariably  produce  more 
flower-buds  than  they  can  support  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Growers  of  Dahlias  for  exhibition  thin 
out  the  flower-buds  rather  severely;  they  never 
allow  more  than  two  or  three  flowers  to  be  deve- 
loped at  one  time  up  to  the  finishing  point. 
Pinks,  Carnations,  and  Picotees  are  plants  that 
vary  in  the  number  of  flower-buds  formed  accord- 
ing to  the  sorts,  and  if  large  and  perfect  blossoms 
are  required,  some  nipping  out  of  the  small  buds 
where  they  are  crowded  is  necessary.      J,  C.  C. 


tedious,  but  with  practice  one  is  soon  able  to  do  it 
even  more  quickly  than  by  shouldering  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Several  forks  of  different  sizes 
should  be  placed  in  a  convenient  receptacle,  such 
as  a  small  pan,  and  hung  up  by  a  wire  close  to  the 
bunch  to  be  operated  on.  Forks  cannot,  however, 
be  used  until  the  shoulders  are  sufficiently  heavy 
to  hang  down  naturally,  which  I  rarely  find  them 
todoat  the  first  thinning, but  there  is  little  danger 
of  rubbing  the  bloom  when  carefully  used.  Per- 
haps your  correspondent  will  kindly  say  whether 
the  fine  wire  of  which  he  speaks  ever  injures  the 
stems  of  the  shoulders  when  the  latter  are  heavy. 
I  should  expect  them  to  be  out,  but  have  had  no 
experience  with  it.— John  C.  Tallack,  Prideaux 
Place,  PaiMow. 


Garden  Flora. 


ThlDningr  and  shouldering  Grapes 

It  "  W.  I.  M."  made  a  fork  instead  of  a  point  at 
the  end  of  the  stick  which  he  uses  for  holding  the 
bunches  when  thinning  them,  I  think  he  would 
find  it  an  improvement.  With  the  fork  there  is 
less  danger  of  the  bunch  or  shoulder  slipping,  and 
it  can  be  drawn  or  lifted  into  position  more  easily 
than  in  any  other  way.  I  also  find  sticks  about 
the  size  of  matches  and  of  various  lengths  with  a 
fork  at  each  end,  made  by  slitting  the  wood  when 
damp  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  bending 
back  one  or  both  of  the  sides,  to  be  most  useful 
in  holding  out  the  shoulders  in  place  of  raffia  in 
certain  positions,  such  as  the  top  shoulders  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  bunches.  These  shoulders 
are  frequently  on  a  level  with  the  wires  ;  and  in 
such  cases  the  forks  are  the  best  thing  I  knowof  for 
supporting  them.  Carefully  U(t  the  shoulder  with 
the  long  stick,  and,  taking  up  one  of  those  with  a 
fork  at  each  end  between  thepointsof  the  scissors, 
fix  one  fork  against  the  centre  stem  of  the  bunch 
and  the  other  end  against  thestemof  theshoulder, 
and  the  operation  is  completed.  At  first  this  seems 


PLATE  441. 
CYMBIDIUM  MASTERSL 
A   GBACEFUL   free-growing  Orchid  of  evergreen 
habit  well  worth  culture  in  all  good  gardens  where 
heat-loving  exotics  of  the  usual  stove  plant  order 
are  appreciated.   The  individual  flowers  are  neither 
so  large,  so  massive,  nor  so  showy  as  are  those  of 
C.  eburneum  or  C.  affine,  but  the  gracefully  nod- 
ding spikes  as  seen  m  masse  are  so  beautiful  in 
their  own  way,  that  one  is  amply  repaid  by  giving 
the  plant  a  little   extra  attention.    Its  natural 
habit  of  blooming  at  the  dull  season  of  the  year 
may  also  be  to  some  an  additional  recommenda- 
tion, especially  as  the  blossoms  themselves  endure 
long  in  beauty,  and  moreover  possess  a  delicious 
almond-like  perfume  entirely  their    own.      The 
flowers  are  pure  ivory  white  with  a  suffused  blotch 
of  yellow  on  the  disk  of  the  lip.     The  particular 
variety  we  figure  was  drawn  in  the  collection  of 
Sir  William  Marriott,  The  Down  House,  Blandford, 
and  shows    a    form    having  some  rosy  markings 
on    the    lip,    while    the    inflorescence   itself    is 
also  less  dense  than  is  usually  the  rule.     When 
well   grown   C.   Mastersi   is   an   effective    plant. 
It  succeeds  well  in  a  compost  of  fibrous  loam  and 
peat,  to  which  a  few  crocks  are  added  on  ample 
drainage.    Abundance  of  water  at  the  root  when 
growing  suits  this  plant,  and  even  after  its  season 
of  growth  is  over  the  compost  should  never  be 
allowed  to  become  dry.     The  plant  has  long  been 
introduced  to  English  gardens  from  the  East,  and 
it  is  figured  in  the  Ildtaiiicnl  Prffisiir,  vol.  xxxi , 
t.  50 ;  also  in  Paxton's  "  Flower  Garden,"  t.  78,  and 
also  in  Lemaire's  Jard.  Fl,,  plate  289.    Other  good 
showy  species  of  Cymbidium  are  C.  eburneum,  a 
species  of  similar  habit,  but  with  two  to  three- 
flowered  erect  spikes  of   much  larger  individual 
flowers ;  C.  Dayi,  from  Assam,  also  resembling  the 
last,  buthavinga  pendulous  flower-spike,  the  flowers 
being  ivory  white  with  purplish  markings  on  the 
lip.   C.  giganteum  is  a  large  and  when  well  grown 
an  effective  winter-blooming  plant  from  Nepaul, 
figured  in  "  Sertum  Orchidaceum,"  t.  4,  and  in  the 
Botanical  Magazhie,  t.  4814.     It  has  long  spikes 
of   tawny-yellow  flowers   streaked   with   reddish 
brown  lines.      A  fine    greenish    yellow-flowered 
variety  of  the  last  named,  C.  Lowi,  is  now  in  bloom 
in  many  collections,  and  is  a  great  favourite  in 
gardens  generally  for  its  graceful  habit  and  free- 
flowering  qualities.    Another  species  long  intro- 
duced, but  now  very  rarely  seen,  is  C.  sinense, 
an   erect   growing    kind    with  Sedge-like  leaves 
and  spikes  of   brown  (lowers  not  at  all  showy, 
but  possessing  the  most  delicious  fragrance  ima- 
ginable.    Since  C.  eburneum  has  been  cheapened 
by  re-importations,  C.  Mastersi  has  been  to  some 
extent  rather  neglected,   but  no  Orchid  better 
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repays  care  and  good  cultivation.  A  spike  of  its 
snowy  blossoms,  if  cut  and  arranged  in  a  slender 
vase  along  with  a  few  grassy  leaves,  will  endure 
fresh,  fair,  and  fragrant  for  several  weeks  in  a 
drawing-room  with  an  occasional  change  of  water, 
and  as  to  its  growth,  an  intermediate  or  Cattleya 
house  temperature  suits  it  exactly.        F.  W.  B. 


SEASONABLE   WORK. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

EuoNTMDSES. — The  variegated  Japanese  varie- 
ties of  Euonymus  are  among  the  best  of  the  many 
introductions  of  late  years  that  can  be  effectively 
used  for  flower  garden  purposes,  not  their  least 
recommendation  being  that  they  are  all  but  quite 
hardy.  The  two  recent  severe  winters  somewhat 
injured  plants  of  them  in  this  district,  but  none 
were  killed  outright,  and  after  such  a  trial  it  may 
safely  be  inferred  that  they  will  withstand  our 
ordinary  winters.  The  small-leaved  kind  (radicans 
variegatus)  is  in  habit  of  growth  half  bushy  and 
half  climbing,  and  can,  therefore,  either  be  used 
as  a  covering  for  low  walls  and  trellises  or  with  a 
little  attention  to  trimming  be  grown  as  a  hedge. 
As  a  permanent  edging  plant  to  large  beds  cut  and 
trimmed,  as  is  usual  with  Box  edgings,  few  plants 
are  more  suitable.  The  varieties  aureus  margi- 
natus  and  argenteus  marginatus  are  stronger 
growers,  and  have  large  and  richly  variegated 
foliage  ;  the  growth  of  both  kinds  is  somewhat 
loose  or  straggling— a  defect  that  is  easily  reme- 
died by  occasionally  pinching  out  the  points  of 
the  longest  or  unevenly  developed  shoots.  Plants 
grown  in  bush  or  standard  form  make  excellent 
and  permanent  centres  for  beds  of  high-coloured 
Pelargoniums  or  dark-foliaged  plants,  and  for 
intermixing  with  bright  green-foliaged  plants  in 
the  outer  lines  of  shrubberies  they  are  invaluable. 
They  strike  best  from  cuttings  made  of  the  well- 
ripened  wood  of  the  current  year's  growth  ;  hence 
autumn  is  the  time  to  propagate  them.  Light 
sandy  loam  or  peat,  the  cuttings  well  firmed  in  it, 
and  the  pots  plunged  in  ashes  in  a  cold  pit  pro- 
tected from  frost,  are  all  that  is  needed  to  ensure 
a  successful  strike. 

Bedding  out.— With  the  exception  of  the 
most  tender,  such  as  Coleus  and  Alternantheras, 
all  other  kinds  of  summer  bedding  plants  may 
now  be  planted,  and  in  arranging  them  the  less 
elaborate  the  designs  and  the  quieter  the  colour- 
ing the  greater  and  more  lasting  will  be  the  en- 
joyment of  the  garden.  Another  thing  to  avoid 
in  the  arrangements  is  excessive  formality  or  flat- 
ness ;  this  is  easily  prevented  by  using  at  regular 
intervals  over  the  beds  such  kinds  of  standard 
plants  as  will  best  harmonise  with  the  other  plants 
in  the  beds,  such  as,  for  instance,  standard  vai  le- 
gated Abulilons  in  a  bed  of  scarlet  Pelargoniums 
or  the  Fish-bone  Thistle  as  a  centre  to  a  small 
circle  of  Lobelias,  or  standard  Fuchsias  in  beds  of 
dwarf  foliaged  plants.  These  examples  will  sug- 
gest others,  the  only  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
selecting  these  standards  being,  as  we  have  said, 
that  they  contrast  in  both  colour  and  habit  with 
the  plants  forming  the  groundwork  of  the  bed. 
Yuccas,  Australian  Dracajnas,  Grevilleas,  tree 
Sempervivums,  and  Acacia  lophantha  are  all  suit- 
able for  this  purpose.  Taking  into  account  the 
shortness  of  our  summer  season  and  the  conse- 
quent transitory  character  of  flower  gardening 
when  tender  plants  are  used,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  do  without  this  section,  or  at  all  events 
to  use  them  as  sparingly  as  possible.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  rich  chocolate  colour  which  we  get  in 
Coleus,  and  the  bright  purple  and  orange  in  Alter- 
nantheras, are  not  to  be  had  in  hardy  plants ; 
hence,  it  we  must  have  these  colours,  and  they 
are  all  but  indispensable,  we  have  no  choice  in  the 
matter.  Another  consideration  to  be  taken  into 
account  when  making  these  arrangements  is  the 
appropriation  or  association  of  various  classes  of 
plants  together.  There  is  to  our  mind  such  an  in- 
expressible degree  of  incongruity  in  mixing,  for 
instance,  succulents  with  any  of  the  ordinary  kinds 
of  bedding  plants,  that  one  marvels  that  such  an 


error  should  ever  be  perpetrated.  Used  in  mode- 
rate proportion  to  other  kinds  of  bedding  plants, 
succulents  form  an  interesting  feature  in  summer 
flower  gardens,  but  under  no  circumstances  should 
they  be  mixed  with  Pelargoniums,  Petunias,  &o., 
but  only  with  nearly  allied  plants,  such  as 
Mesembrjanthemums,  Kleinias,  Echeverias,  and 
Sedums. 

Genebal  wokk.— The  tying  np  of  plants  in 
mixed  herbaceous  borders,  weeding,  and  filling 
up  vacancies  in  the  same,  thinning  out  and  plant- 
ing out  annuals  and  biennials,  such  as  Stocks, 
Asters,  Phloxes,  Wallflowers,  Pentstemons,  Antirr- 
hinums, and  Aquilegias,  and  the  planting  out  of 
spring  bedding  plants  and  those  that  have  been 
forced  for  cut  flowers  are  operations  all  of  which 
must  now  receive  attention.  Indoors  the  prin- 
cipal work  is  giving  abundant  space  to  sub-tropi- 
cals, and  moving  out  to  sheltered  spots  all  those 
that  can  safely  be  risked  out,  giving  Alternanthe- 
ras and  Coleus  full  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
whenever  the  weather  is  favourable,  and  potting 
up  the  last  batch  of  cuttings  of  Coleus  and  Ire 
sine. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


Azaleas.— These  are  amongst  the  most  accom- 
modating plants  we  possess,  for  with  sufficient 
stock  and  a  suitable  selection  of  kinds  that  have 
a  natural  disposition  to  bloom  early,  with  others 
to  follow  and  some  that  will  bear  being  kept  back, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  a  succession 
from  the  latter  end  of  the  year  until  the  middle 
of  summer,  but  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  vary 
the  season  of  growth,  encouraging  the  plants  that 
bloomed  earliest  to  make  and  complete  their 
growth  correspondingly  early.  Although  this 
section  of  Azaleas  will  make  growth  and  set  their 
buds  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature,  still 
when  so  treated  they  make  slow  progress  in  gain- 
ing size,  the  wood  being  weak  compared  with  that 
which  is  obtainable  with  a  little  warmth  and  a 
moist  atmosphere ;  moreover,  where  considerable 
quantities  of  these  flowers  are  wanted  for  cutting 
there  is  much  gained  by  keeping  them  warm,  as 
so  managed  the  season's  shoots  attain  double  the 
length  they  otherwise  would  do,  and  can  be  used 
so  much  longer  when  cut— an  advantage  which 
those  who  have  floral  decorations  to  arrange  can- 
not fail  to  appreciate.  An  intermediate  tempera- 
ture, with  a  moist,  moderately  confined  atmosphere, 
secured  by  not  giving  much  air,  and  tliis  only 
for  some  six  or  eight  hours  in  the  day,  is  what 
they  like.  All  hybrids  of  Indian  and  Chinese 
origin  take  more  water  at  the  root,  especially 
whilst  they  are  making  growth,  than  most  other 
hard-wooded  plants  would  bear,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  ought  to  be  freely  syringed  daily  to 
keep  down  thrips  and  red  spider.  When  those 
which  flowered  first  have  set  their  buds  and  got 
the  current  season's  shoots  well  matured,  they 
should  be  removed  to  a  house  or  pit,  where  they 
can  be  given  a  plentiful  supply  of  air,  so  as  to  be 
quite  cool.  Those  that  have  recently  bloomed 
should  at  once  have  the  seed  vessels  picked  off, 
and  be  treated  in  every  way  like  those  already 
described. 

Epacrises. — Such  of  these  as  after  blooming 
had  their  shoots  cut  well  back,  and  have  now 
made  some  growth,  should  be  moved  into  pots  a 
size  larger,  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
none  of  the  varieties  can  bear  so  much  root  room 
as  many  things ;  they  are  very  impatient  of  the 
soil  getting  too  wet,  a  condition  that  is  much 
more  likely  to  happen  in  the  case  of  large  than 
in  that  of  small  pots ;  a  2-inch  shift  is  quite 
enough  for  any  that  are  already  in  from  6-inch 
to  10-inch  pots.  Epacrises  will  do  with  peat  a 
little  closer  in  texture  than  some  things ;  but  it 
must  have  a  liberal  addition  of  sand  in  it,  for 
if  at  all  of  a  spongy  character,  so  as  to  have  a 
tendency  to  hold  water,  the  roots  are  sure  to 
perish.  Pot  hard  and  do  not  give  water  sooner 
after  potting  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  to 
avoid  which  see  that  the  roots  are  sufficiently 
moistened  before  potting.  The  liability  which 
these  plants  have  to  die  suddenly  when  they 
appear  in  the  best  of  health  and  there  is  no  ap- 


parent cause  is  in  most  cases  attributable  to  too 
much  water  at  the  roots  ;  they  need  to  be  allowed 
to  get  drier  before  water  is  given  than  Heaths. 
If  the  young  soft  shoots  droop  slightly  previous 
to  its  being  applied  it  rarely  follows  that  much 
harm  is  done.  A  slight  sprinkling  with  the  syringe 
on  the  afternoons  of  bright  days  will  be  an  ad- 
vantage. 

Cyclamens.— Young  stock  of  these  raised 
from  seed  sown  last  summer  will  now  require  es- 
pecial attention.  To  bloom  them  well  in  fifteen 
or  eighteen  months  after  the  seed  is  sown  there 
must  be  no  time  lost.  The  old  method  of  manag- 
ing these  plants  with  cool  greenhouse  treatment 
was  slow  and  unsatisfactory.  The  best  results 
are  obtained  by  keeping  them  growing  from  the 
time  the  seed  germinates  without  rest|in  an  inter- 
mediate temperature.  Now,  when  the  sun  has 
got  much  power,  they  must  not  be  fully  exposed 
to  it,  or  they  will  not  grow  kindly,  the  leaves 
never  attaining  their  full  size,  and  being  much 
more  susceptible  than  they  otherwise  would  be  to 
attacks  from  red  sider.  See  that  the  soil  is  kept 
pretty  moist;  any  that  were  sown  late  and  not  yet 
removed  from  the  pots  or  pans  in  which  they  were 
pricked  out  should  at  once  be  put  into  small  pots. 
Plants  that  have  done  flowering  should  be  got 
together  and  placed  in  a  pit  or  house  where  they 
can  be  properly  attended  to  with  water  ;  the  sys- 
tem of  drying  them  off  is  altogether  opposed  to 
their  well-being.  Means  ought  to  be  taken  to 
keep  them  free  from  insects,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
old  leaves  in  healthy  condition.  By  this  means 
when  the  time  comes  for  their  pushing  up  a  fresh 
crop  of  foliage  they  will  be  much  more  vigorous 
and  bloom  again  proportionately  better. 

Lapagerias. — These  finest  of  greenhouse  climb- 
ing plants  are  to  some  extent  exceptional  in  their 
requirements.  If  grown  in  houses  where  any 
warmth  is  used  further  than  is  sufficient  to  keep 
out  frost,  they  are  excited  to  earlier  growth,  and 
under  such  circumstances  I  have  found  the  young 
shoots  and  leaves  very  impatient  of  exposure  to 
the  full  force  of  the  sun,  which  not  unusually 
has  the  effect  of  stopping  the  shoots  from 
attaining  their  full  growth,  and  causing  the 
leaves  to  be  deformed.  Any  aspect  seems  to  suit 
these  plants  better  than  the  south,  yet  if  in  too 
dark  a  position  they  rarely  flower,  however  strong 
they  may  be,  so  freely  as  when  more  favourably 
placed  in  this  respect.  Now,  whilst  the  young 
growth  is  in  its  tenderest  condition,  a  thin  shade 
of  some  kind  should  be  applied  and  the  soil  should 
be  kept  well  moistened,  especially  if  the  plants 
are  grown  in  pots  or  tubs  and  the  roots  fully  oc- 
cupy the  soil ;  but  where  small  or  medium-sized 
examples  have  been  recently  turned  out  in  beds 
of  considerable  extent  the  earth  must  not  be  made 
too  wet,  otherwise  it  will  get  into  a  soddened  con- 
dition, under  which  the  plants  do  not  thrive. 
Syringe  every  afternoon,  getting  the  water  if  pos- 
sible well  to  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  ;  if  this 
is  attended  to  regularly,  thrips,  to  which  these 
plants  are  so  subject,  will  be  kept  down,  an  es- 
sential point,  for  though  the  hard  texture  of  the 
leaves  prevents  their  being  killed  outright,  still 
the  insects  feeding  on  them  shortens  their  dura- 
tion— a  sad  mishap  when  used  for  covering  back 
walls  and  similar  places  in  conservatories,  for 
which  purpose  Lapagerias  are  well  adapted. 

Habeotiiamnus  elegans  and  Cesteum 
AURANTIACUM.— These  nearly  allied  plants  do 
well  on  the  back  wall  of  a  conservator)'.  The 
Habrothamnus  is  scarcely  ever  out  of  bloom,  and 
the  Cestrum  flowers  freely  for  a  considerable  time 
in  the  late  summer  and  autumn.  To  do  them 
justice  they  should  be  planted  out,  but  if  there  is 
not  room  for  this  they  must  have  good-sized  pots 
and  be  regularly  supplied  with  manure  water 
when  their  roots  get  full  hold  of  the  soil,  other- 
wise the  quantity  of  flowers  forthcoming  will  be 
proportionately  reduced. 

Heliotropes. — The  small  examples  of  these, 
such  as  are  used  for  ordinary  greenhouse  decora- 
tion, are  well  enough  in  their  way,  but  where 
quantities  of  these  fragrant  flowers  are  required 
for  cutting  late  in  autumn  and  during  the  early 
months  of  the  year,  and  the  houses  are  calculated 
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to  accommodate  them,  some  large  plants  should 
be  grown  either  planted  out  on  a  back  wall,  if 
such  is  available,  or  trained  to  a  pillar,  for  cover- 
ings either  of  which  few  subjects  can  be  more  pro- 
fitably used,  as  grown  thus  they  will  yield  a 
plentiful  supply  of  flowers.  Should  the  new  large 
white  variety.  White  Lady,  prove  equal  in  free- 
dom of  blooming  to  the  old  kind,  which  has 
hitherto  not  been  surpassed  for  general  useful- 
ness, it  will  be  an  acquisition.  Its  large  size  and 
decided  colour  commend  it  for  a'  trial.  ' 

Plumbago  capensis.— Few  plants  are  more 
effective  for  greenhouse  walls  or  pillars  than  this  ; 
and  where  it  can  be  planted  out  so  as  to  allow  of 
its  getting  strong,  it  produces  abundance  of  its 
lovely  pale  blue  flowers  for  several  months  at  a 
time.  It  should  be  grown  in  pots  until  it  has  at- 
tained some  strength,  or  else  the  soil  gets  out  of 
condition  before  sufficient  roots  exist  to  take  pos- 
session of  it.  For  decoration  in  G-inch  or  7-inch 
pots  this  Plumbago  is  an  excellent  plant.  The 
present  is  a  good  time  to  strike  cuttings  of  it  for 
this  purpose,  as  they  will  get  nicely  established 
before  autumn. 

Large-flowered  ANDFAKCYPELAEGONIUMS• 
— It  is  well  to  see  that  plants  of  these  coming 
into  flower  are  free  from  aphides  ;  if  not,  they 
should  be  fumigated  twice  within  six  or  eight 
days,  so  as  to  free  them  from  these  pests ;  for  if 
affected  with  them  when  the  flowers  are  expanded 
and  fumigation  has  to  be  resorted  to  then,  it  will 
cause  the  blooms  to  drop  in  quantity.  These,  as 
well  as  Calceolarias  now  in  llower,  should  be 
shaded  from  the  sun,  or  their  flowers  will  fall 
quickly.  If  a  few  cuttings  of  Pelargoniums  are 
at  the  present  time  put  in  to  strike,  they  will  be 
good  plants  by  the  autumn,  and  will  make  large 
bushy  specimens  before  the  time  of  flowering  next 
spring.  Such  cuttings  can  generally  be  obtained 
from  the  plants  that  are  about  to  flower  without 
waiting  until  the  usual  time  of  cutting  down  after 
they  have  done  blooming. 

Arum  Lilies  —Plants  of  these  that  have  been 
forced,  especially  if  large,  may  now  with  advan- 
tage be  split  up  into  single  crowns,  putting  some 
into  pots  to  be  grown  on  in  them  and  planting 
the  weaker  portion  out-of-doors.  They  will  do 
well  in  ordinary  soil  in  an  open  situation,  and  if 
a  shallow  trench  is  prepared  for  them  it  will  be 
found  to  suit  them.  In  this  way  they  are  easily 
kept  supplied  with  water,  of  which  in  dry  weather 
they  can  scarcely  have  too  much  ;  and  so  treated, 
they  make  more  compact  growth  than  in  pots. 
In  autumn  they  must  be  taken  up  and  potted 
singly.  They  will  flower  in  succession  after  the 
pot-grown  examples  are  over,  which  latter  are 
best  for  forcing  early. 

Fuchsias. — If  the  stock  consists  of  early 
flowering  varieties  and  others  that  naturally 
bloom  later,  there  will  be  no  difliculty  in  having 
plants  of  these  in  bloom  from  the  present  time  up 
to  late  in  autumn.  Those  not  wanted  to  come  in 
until  con.siderably  later  should  be  no  more  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  than  is  necessary  to  keep  their 
growth  stout,  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  get  them 
to  grow  much,  so  inclined  are  they  to  bloom  after 
this  time.  Pinching  the  points  once  more  of  the 
shoots  of  the  later  portion  of  the  stock  helps  to 
retard  the  flowering,  but  the  plants  so  treated 
must  have  pots  large  enough  tD  give  them  an  in- 
crease of  root  room,  or  they  will  not  bloom  strongly. 
Let  the  old  stock  be  frequently  well  syringed. 
This  is  necessary  to  keep  down  both  aphides  and 
red  spider,  either  of  which  will  much  interfere 
with  their  growth,  as  well  as  with  the  healthy 
appearance  of  the  foliage. 

BouvARDiAS. — In  whatever  way  the  young 
plants,  struck  from  cuttings  in  the  winter,  are  to 
be  grown  through  the  summer,  in  pots  or  planted 
out  in  frames,  they  should  be  attended  to  in  the 
way  of  stopping  the  shoots  to  prevent  their  getting 
long  and  straggling,  studying  the  natural  habit 
of  the  sorts  grown ;  the  close-habited  B.  Vreelandi 
grows  bushy  naturally.  Do  not  let  any  small 
stock  of  these  suffer  through  confinement  of  the 
roots  in  little  pots,  as  if  this  happens  they  get 
into  a  stunted  state.    Where  there  is  a  large  con- 


servatory to  furnish,  some  of  the  old  plants  that  have 
been  cut  back  may  with  advantage  be  grown  on 
to  a  considerable  size,  as  if  given  plenty  of  rcot 
space,  say  12-inch  or  13-iuoh  pots,  and  the  points 
of  the  shoots  pinched  in  once  or  twice  between 
this  and  the  end  of  June,  they  will  make  large 
bushes  that  will  bear  a  profusion  of  bloom  through 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  at  which  time,  inde- 
pendent of  their  always  acceptable  flowers,  they 
will  help  to  give  variety  at  a  season  when  bloom- 
ing greenhouse  plants  are  not  plentiful. 


FRUIT. 

Pines — Now  days  are  getting  a  nice  length 
and  the  resting  period  is  comparatively  short, 
early-started  Queens  may  be  subjected  to  a  higher 
temperature  than  has  hithertoo  been  advised,  that 
is,  assuming  that  very  early  fruit  is  wanted,  and 
necessity  leaves  no  choice,  but  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  express  speed  is  not  recommended  or 
approved.  To  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  good 
without  doing  much  harm  when  plants  are  kept 
at  70°  on  cold  nights,  75°  when  mild,  and  do°  after 
closing,  they  should  be  plunged  with  their  heads 
close  to  the  glass  ;  some  kind  of  covering,  if  only 
a  shading  blind,  should  be  placed  over  the  roof  at 
night,  and  ventilation  at  this  treacherous  season 
should  be  confined  to  the  apes  of  the  house.  If 
the  fermenting  beds  are  in  good  condition  and  the 
plants  well  plunged,  root  watering  will  not  be  a 
heavy  item,  but  they  must  be  regularly  examined 
and  supplied  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good 
liquid  or  guano  water,  and  air  moisture,  so  essen- 
tial to  the  swelling  of  the  fruit,  must  be  secured 
by  damping  the  walls,  floors,  and  surface  of  the 
bed  with  the  same,  pure  water  being  used  for 
dewing  the  plants  with  after  the  house  is  closed 
for  the  day. 

Successions  that  were  shifted  in  March  will 
now  be  growing  freely,  and  will  require  careful 
watering  and  ventilation  to  keep  them  in  good 
condition.  A  great  number  of  Pine  plants  are 
much  injured  and  often  ruined  by  having  too 
much  water,  by  heavy  syringing  when  the  slightest 
dewing  over  would  suffice,  and  by  the  barbarous 
practice  of  opening  the  front  ventilators  on  a 
bright  May  morning,  and  so  exposing  the  tender 
young  growths  to  a  cutting  draught,  when  a  moist, 
genial  atmosphere  would  be  better  secured  by 
keeping  them  closed  and  giving  more  air  at  the 
apex  of  the  house.  The  temperature  in  this  com- 
partment may  now  range  from  C0°  on  cold  nights 
to  (!8°  when  mild,  and  early  ventilation,  when  the 
pipes  are  heated,  will  require  attention  ;  when  the 
morning  rise  reaches  75°,  gradually  increase  the 
day  heat  to  83°,  and  close  in  time  for  a  temporary 
rise  above  these  figures,  with  solar  heat  and  mois- 
ture. If  plants  intended  for  starting  in  June 
have  been  kept  dry  and  cool,  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  heat  and  moisture  will  cause  the  greater 
part  of  them  to  throw  up.  Bring  the  soil  into  a 
nice  growing  condition  by  the  use  of  warm 
generous  liquid  and  feed  the  stem  roots  by  forcing 
a  little  into  the  axils  of  the  leaves  with  the 
syringe,  but  guard  against  excess,  and  defer  over- 
head syringing  until  the  plants  are  out  of  flower. 
Where  hot-water  pits  are  getting  crowded  and 
young  plants  require  more  room,  a  good  ferment- 
ing bed,  made  of  one-third  manure  and  two- 
thirds  Oak  leaves  with  a  deep  Cucumber  frame 
placed  over  it,  will  be  found  all  that  can  be 
wished  for  the  rapid  propagation  and  growth  of 
new  stock. 

Figs. — The  fruit  on  early  forced  pot  trees  now 
ripening  fast  will  be  greatly  improved  in  colour 
and  flavour  by  full  exposure  to  sun  and  light,  as 
well  as  by  a  more  liberal  admission  of  air.  The 
latter  condition  will  naturally  tend  to  a  general 
lowering  of  the  night  temperature,  which  will  do 
no  harm  provided  it  does  not  fall  below  G0°,  and 
the  maximum  heat  is  secured  once  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Keep  the  trees  clear  of  all  useless  spray, 
and  pinch  the  points  of  strong  shoots  where  there 
is  no  room  for  extension.  Never  allow  the  roots 
to  feel  the  want  of  water,  as,  unlike  all  other 
fruit  trees,  the  Fig  when  growing  is  furnished 
with    an    advancing    crop  in  various  stages  of 


growth,  which  must  be  kept  progressing.  Syringe 
the  stems  and  lower  parts  of  the  trees,  and  damp 
the  floors  every  day,  and  after  gathering  all  the 
fruit  that  is  ripe,  as  we  have  previously  directed, 
give  the  trees  a  thorough  washing  and  shut  up 
with  sun-heat  at  a  temperature  of  85°  to  90°. 
Thin  the  fruit  in  succession  houses,  stop  or  cut 
outside  shoots  and  lay  in  leaders.  Mulch  with 
good  manure,  water  and  syringe  copiously,  and 
while  ventilating  freely  through  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  see  that  the  house  is  closed  in  time 
for  solar  heat  to  raise  it  to  83°  on  fine  after- 
noons. 

Vines. — ^Where  late  houses  have  been  brought 
on  in  accordance  with  former  directions,  all  the 
best  winter  and  early  spring  kinds  may  now  re- 
ceive Muscat  treatment  until  after  the  fruit  is  set, 
when  63°  to  68°  by  night,  and  80°  to  83°  by  day, 
with  a  flush  of  sun-heat  after  closing,  will  keep 
them  well  in  advance  of  the  season,  and  allow 
time  for  cooler  night  treatment,  by  the  admission 
of  more  air  when  the  Grapes  begin  to  colour.  It 
Hamburghs  are  not  likely  to  be  in  flower  when 
shy  setters  require  artificial  fertilisation,  a  good 
supply  of  pollen  may  now  be  shaken  into  a  box, 
which  must  be  kept  in  a  dry,  warm  place  until  it 
is  wanted  for  use.  Endeavour  to  keep  the  work 
well  in  hand  in  midseason  house  in  which  the 
Vines  are  now  making  rapid  progress.  Remove  all 
surplus  bunches  from  free  setting  kinds,  discon- 
tinue stopping  during  the  time  they  are  in  flower, 
and  take  advantage  of  early  morning  and  dull 
days  for  thinning  out  the  berries  as  soon  as  those 
which  are  properly  set  show  signs  of  taking  the 
lead.  When  all  the  bunches  are  thinned,  give  the 
inside  borders  a  thorough  watering  with  tepid 
liquid,  mulch  well  with  good  manure,  and  en- 
courage robust  growth  by  giving  plenty  of  air 
through  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  by  closing 
with  sun-heat  and  moisture  every  afternoon. 
Early  Grapes  now  ripe,  or  approaching  that  stage, 
may  have  less  fire  heat  than  they  have  hitheito 
received,  but  they  must  have  sufficient  to  keep  up 
a  circulation  of  dry,  warm  air,  and  to  prevent  the 
temperature  from  falling  much  below  60°  at 
night.  Gradually  reduce  moisture,  particularly  to- 
wards night,  but  damp  the  walls  and  floors  on  fine 
mornings,  and  sjringe  the  foliage  copiously  as 
the  crop  is  cleared  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
cleansing  it  from  dust  and  insects,  and  to  induce 
a  fresh  break  of  laterals. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — As  the  fruit  in 
the  early  house  approaches  ripening,  be  very  par- 
ticular in  the  selection  of  pure  soft  water  for 
syringing  with.  Turn  aside  any  leaves  which  in- 
terfere with  the  free  passage  of  sun  and  light,  and 
give  more  air  on  fine  mornings  when  the  roof- 
lights  can  be  let  down  without  exposing  the  fruit 
to  drops  of  rain,  which  bruise  and  spoil  the  deli- 
cate skin.  Give  inside  borders  the  tinal  watering, 
mulch  with  some  dry  non-conducting  material, 
and  litter  the  floors  with  sweet  soft  hay.  Many 
people  at  one  time  used  to  suspend  nets  or  canvas 
under  the  trees  to  catch  the  falling  fruit,  but, 
independently  of  the  fact  that  they  spoil  every 
Peach  which  falls  into  them,  they  are  always  in 
the  way,  and  unless  the  fruit  is  wanted  for  home 
use,  every  Peach  and  Nectarine  should  be  gathered 
before  they  are  dead  ripe  and  in  danger  of  rolling 
off  the  supports  which  have  been  placed  under 
them.  When  the  Peaches  begin  to  soften,  main- 
tain a  dry  vjarm  atmosphere  with  a  constant  cir- 
culation of  air ;  retard,  if  necessary,  by  shutting 
off  all  fire  heat  at  night.  Never  wrench  the  fruit 
off  the  trees  with  the  naked  hand,  as  the  slightest 
pressure  produces  a  bruise,  but  with  apad  of  wad- 
ding in  the  left  hand,  gently  grasp  it  near  the  base, 
sever  the  stalk  with  a  pair  of  Grape  scissors,  and 
place  it  on  squares  of  silver  paper  spread  out  in 
shallow-padded  baskets.  Remove  it  to  a  dry,  warm 
room  to  ripen,  or  pack  it  at  once  in  soft,  well- 
beaten  Moss  if  intended  to  travel. 

In  succession  houses  the  growth  of  wood  and 
fruit  is  unusually  rapid,  and  as  the  numerous 
operations  will  closely  follow  each  other,  let  good 
syringing  and  copious  watering  have  the  first  care. 
If  the  roots  are  entirely  under  glass  and  the  bor- 
ders are  well  drained  no  one  need  be  afraid  of 
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over-watering  a  healthy  growing  tree,  provided 
the  water  used  is  clear  and  its  warmth  is  equal  to 
the  mean  temperature  o£  the  house ;  neither  need 
they  allow  it  to  carry  more  than  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  surplus  fruit  to  compensate  for  drop- 
ping. Where  the  roots  are  outside  the  drenching 
rains  we  have  recently  had  will  have  penetrated 
to  the  drainage,  and  all  that  is  now  needed  is 
good  mulching  to  keep  in  moisture  and  to  draw 
the  surface  feeders  up  to  the  influence  of  solar 
heat.  Follow  up  disbudding,  tying  down,  and 
thinning  in  late  houses.  Syringe  well  about  6  30 
every  morning,  ventilate  abundantly,  and  ply  the 
syringe  again  after  closing  for  the  day. 

Melons. — As  good  Melons  cannot  be  expected 
where  the  foliage  ripens  before  the  fruit,  see  that 
the  roots  are  well  fed,  and  the  house  carefully 
syringed  every  afternoon  until  the  most  forward 
show  signs  of  changing  for  ripening.  Plants 
growing  in  pots  may  receive  more  water  as  soon 
as  the  Melons  begin  to  swell,  but  if  planted  on 
hills,  watering  should  fee  deferred  until  they  hare 
attained  the  size  of  large  Walnuts.  Carefully 
preserve  all  the  old  leaves,  thin  out  all  spray,  and 
support  the  fruit  on  small  pieces  of  board  before 
the  weight  becomes  a  strain  upon  the  vines. 

Melons  in  pits  ard  frames  cannot  have  too  much 
sun  and  light.  Ventilate  with  caution,  and  close 
about  three  o'clock  with  moisture  when  the  fruit 
begins  to  swell.  Attend  to  linings  and  coverings, 
as  nights  will  be  cold  until  after  midsummer. 
Earth  up  successions  with  strong  loam,  and  prepare 
fresh  beds  for  successions  by  the  time  frames  now 
full  of  Potatoes  or  bedding  plants  can  be  dispensed 
with. 

Stbawbeeries. — If  good  pits  are  available,  get 
all  the  best  kinds  arranged  near  the  glass,  with 
plenty  of  room  between  the  pots.  Ventilate  freely, 
and  shut  up  with  strong  sun-heat  and  moisture 
when  the  fruit  is  set.  Where  e.xtra  large  fruit  of 
exhibition  kinds  is  desired,  thin  off  all  side  and 
inferior  blossoms  before  they  open,  support  with 
sticks,  and  give  diluted  liquid  at  every  watering. 
Early  forced  plants  that  have  been  hardened  off 
and  rooted  may  be  planted  out  for  autumn 
fruiting.  Soak  the  balls,  ram  the  soil  very  hard, 
mulch  with  rotten  manure,  and  water  with  the 
hose  in  dry  weather. 


KITCHEN  GAEDEN. 


Eablt  Potatoes  should  now  be  carefully  hoed  and 
earthed  up.  It  is  said  by  many  that  when  not 
earthed  they  are  earlier.  Should  that,  however, 
be  so,  which  we  doubt,  the  large  quantity  of  green- 
ended  tubers  occasioned  through  not  being  earthed 
diminishes  their  value  ;  therefore,  we  always  earth 
up  our  Potatoes,  and  get  them  early  too.  Fill  up 
all  vacancies  in  Seakale  beds.  What  we  use  for 
this  purpose  are  the  roots  of  those  taken  up  for 
forcing ;  cut  them  into  6-inch  lengths  and  place 
them  upright  in  pans  or  pots,  and  fill  in  with  light 
soil ;  place  them  in  a  cold  frame,  and  every  piece 
will  become  a  plant.  Be  careful  to  rub  all  the 
eyes  away  but  two.  These  root  cuttings  make  fine 
strong  plants  during  the  summer.  The  first  fine 
day  go  through  Onions,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  &c.  Our 
system  is  to  use  draw  hoes  instead  of  Dutch  hoes, 
walking  in  one  row  and  hoeing  the  other.  In  this 
way  no  footmarks  are  left,  and  all  the  weeds  lie 
on  the  top  of  the  ground ;  in  fact,  all  hoeing  should 
be  done  in  this  manner.  Asparagus  beds  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  a  small  sowing  of  salt  on  the 
surface.  We  never  saw  salt  injure  Asparagus  after 
the  tops  appear.  It,  however,  kills  all  seedling 
weeds,  and  keeps  the  beds  clean  for  the  summer. 
Scarlet  Knnners  sow  in  shallow  drills  6  feet  apart, 
and  cover  with  burnt  refuse.  Early  Broccoli  may 
be  planted  between  each  row  when  ready.  Dwarf 
Beans  (Canadian  Wonder)  may  also  be  sown. 


A  Kew  man.— The  game  of  billiards  was  invented 
about  the  middle  of  the  sLxteentli  century  by  a  London 
pawnbrolier  named  William  Kew,  from  whom  the  billiard 
cue  takes  its  name.  William  may  have  been  an  expert  at 
billiards,  but  he  didn't  know  how  to  spell  his  own  name,  so 
we  read  in  an  American  paper. 


I  REES  AND  Shrubs. 

ORNAMENTAL  BRAMBLES. 

The  common  Bramble  of  our  hedgerows  is  by  no 
means  wanting  in  beauty,  either  in  flower  or  fruit, 
but  it  is  scarcely  the  sort  of  subject  that  one 
would  Uke  to  introduce  into  a  garden.     In  the  wild 
garden,  by  woodland  walks,  or  in  bold  arrange- 
ments in  the  way  of  rockwork,  it  may,  however,  be 
advantageously  grown,  and  several  other  kinds  of 
Brambles  are  also  well  adapted  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.   A  few  Brambles,  too,  are  worthy  of  being 
associated  viith  even  the  most  select  of  subjects. 
In  Rubus  deliciosus  we  have  one  of  the  hand- 
somest  of  spring  flowering  shrubs,  and   in  the 
double  form  of  R.  rofa;folius  we  have  a  Bramble 
which  is  rapidly  making  its  way  as  a  popular  win- 
ter flowering  plant  for  the  greenhouse,  its  pretty 
little  white  rosette-shaped  blossoms  being  useful 
in  a  cut  state  for  bouquets.     As   fruit-bearing 
plants,  many  Brambles,  apart  from  the  common 
Raspberry  (itself  a  Rubus)  are  by  no  means  to  be 
despised ;  indeed,  they  are  rapidly  gaining  favour  in 
America,  whence  within  the  last  few  years  great 
numbers  of  varieties  have  been  sent  to  us,  some  of 
which,  such  as  the  Mammoth,  Kittatinny,  Snyder, 
and  Wilson's  Early,  are  already  well  known  in  this 
country.     Rubus  deliciosus  is  of  quite  a  shrubby 
habit  of  growth,  witli  lobed  Currant-like  leaves 
and  beautiful  pure  white  flowers  about  a  couple  of 
inches  in  diameter.     These  blossoms  are  borne  in 
such  profusion  that  the  whole  bush  becomes  quite 
covered  with  them.     This  species  does  well  either 
grown  as  a  bush  in  the  open  ground  or  trained 
to  a  wall.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Rocky   Moun- 
tains   and  is  quite  hardy,   at  all   events  in  the 
southern  parts  of  England.     It  flowers  about  the 
end  of  May.     R.  spectabilis  is  an  erect-growing 
shrub,  and  produces  suckers  so  freely  as  to  soon 
form  a  dense  mass.     The  flowers  are  somewhat 
contracted,   rather   drooping,  and   of  a   pleasing 
shade  of  purple.     This  Bramble,  as  a  rule,  does 
not  expand  its  blossoms  till  a  month  after  those 
of  the  last-named  ;  but  if  the  situation  is  not  too 
dry,  a  succession  of  blooms  is  kept  up  for  some 
time.     From  the  freedom  with  which  it  flowers, 
and   the    distinct    colour  of    its   blossoms,    this 
Bramble  well  deserves  attention.     R.  nutkanus, 
the  Nootka  Sound  Bramble,  is  of  erect  growth, 
and  has  large  lobed   Vine-like  leaves  and  pure 
white    blossoms    about    a    couple  of    inches   in 
diameter.    It  flowers  at  the  same    time  as    R. 
spectabilis.   After  midsummer,  just  as  most  flower- 
ing shrubs  are  on  the  wane,  R.  odoratus  is  at  its 
best;  and  very  handsome  it  is  when  well  flowered. 
It  is  a  stout,   erect-growing,   sparsely-branched 
kind,  very  prolific  in  the  way  of  suckers,  and  bears 
large,  massive,  flve-lobed  leaves,  sometimes  a  foot 
or  more  in  diameter,     The  flowers  are  large  and 
of  a  purplish  crimson  colour,  becoming  paler  as 
they  get  old.    It  was  long  since  introduced  to  this 
country,  but  is  seldom  met  with.   Of  R.  fruticosus 
there  are  two  double-flowered  varieties  and  very 
beautiful  they  are,  the  little  blossoms  which  are 
borne    in   such    profusion    being  like  miniature 
Roses.    They  do  best  when  so  situated  that  they 
are  clear  of  ail  other  objects,  forming  large  bushes, 
which  under  favaurable  conditions  flower  through- 
out the  summer.  When  trained  as  wall  plants,  they 
quickly  cover  a  considerable  space,  and  if  allowed 
to  develop  at  will,  flower  freely.    There  is  also  a 
variety  of  R.  fruticosus  in  which  the  leaves  are 
variegated  and   retain  their  colour  better   than 
most  outdoor  shrubs.     R.  laciniatus,  the  cut-leaved 
Bramble,  is  a  strong,  rambling  kind  with  sharp 
spines  and  handsomely-cut  foliage.    It  is  a  vigor- 
ous grower  and  is  seen  to  good  advantage  either 
rambling  over  rockwork  or  planted  singly,  when, 
if  tied  up  to  a  stake  in  the  first  place,  the  long  arch- 
ing shoots  will  depend  therefrom  in  a  graceful 
manner,  and  the  whole  form   a  large,  handsome 
mass  from  a  foliage  point  of  view  alone,  but  still 
more  so  when  studded  with  clusters  of  ripe  fruit. 
The  fruit  is  much  better  than  that  of  the  common 
Bramble,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  is  occasionally 
recommended  to  be  grown  for  that  alone.     The 
Nepaulese  R.  biflorus,  frequently  known  as  R.  leu- 
codermis,  is  very  distinct  from  any  other  kind,  ow- 


ing to  the  dense  white  bloom  with  which  the  stems 
are  covered.  This  peculiarity  renders  it  very  con- 
spicuous, both  when  associated  with  other  shrubs 
and  when  trained  to  a  dark  coloured  wall,  as — at 
all  events,  during  winter — the  stems  appear  to 
have  been  whitewashed.  R.  phcenicolasius,  be- 
longing to  the  Raspberry  section,  depends  more 
upon  its  fruits  for  its  attractiveness  than  on  its 
flowers.  It  is  seen  to  great  advantage  when  sup- 
ported in  an  erect  position  by  means  of  a  stake,  as 
then  the  slender  branches  are  freely  produced  from 
all  parts,  and  are  each  terminated  towards  the  end 
of  the  summer  by  dense  clusters  of  fruit,  in  shape 
a  good  deal  like  that  of  the  common  Raspberry, 
bat  of  an  orange-red  colour.  When  in  this  stage 
it  is  very  handsome.  This  Bramble  is  a  native  of 
Japan,  and,  though  hardy  in  this  country,  is  well 
worth  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  or  conserva- 
tory, where,  if  planted  out  and  treated  liberally,  it 
forms  a  very  conspicuous  object. 

Several  other  kinds  of  Bramble  are  by  no 
means  lacking  in  beauty,  but  are  more  at  home 
in  the  wild  garden  than  in  cultivated  spots.  E. 
rosiofolius  fl.-pl,  seems  to  have  been  known  for 
some  time,  but  has  only  become  popular  within 
the  last  few  years.  It  is  a  dwarf-growing  kind, 
and,  owing  to  the  number  of  suckers  that  are  pro- 
duced, quickly  forms  a  dense  bush.  The  foliage  is 
pinnate,  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  the  flowers  are 
produced  throughout  the  winter  months  if  the 
plant  is  kept  in  a  temperature  rather  higher  than 
that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  So  floriferous 
is  it,  that  pretty  little  specimens  full  of  flowers  can 
be  had  in  G-inch  pots,  and,  when  studded  with 
their  white  rosette-like  blossoms,  they  are  very 
attractive.  The  last  kind  that  I  will  mention  is 
the  antipodean  R.  anstralis,  which  forms  quite  a 
curiosity  in  its  way.  It  is  a  scrambling  bush,  with 
slender  shoots,  armed  throughout  with  stout 
hooked  spines ;  its  leaves,  too,  are  almost  sup- 
pressed, but  little  more  than  the  midrib  being 
present,  and  that  is  also  armed  with  formidable 
spines.  This  Bramble  is  suitable  for  planting  on 
rockwork,  where  it  grows  freely,  and  soon  forms  a 
tangled  mass,  thickly  furnished  with  numbers  of 
sharp  hooked  spines.  It  is  nearly  hardy,  but  dur- 
ing severe  winters  generally  perishes. 

Fob  the  PROPAGATION  of  Brambles  different 
means  are  employed.  The  common  kind  and  all 
belonging  to  that  section  are  easily  increased. 
Bring  the  point  of  the  young  growing  shoot  into 
contact  with  the  earth,  when  it  will  strike  root  and 
throw  up  a  young  plant  at  once.  In  going  through 
woods,  copse?,  and  similar  places,  examples  that 
have  increased  themselves  in  this  way  are  often 
met  with.  By  root  cuttings,  too,  they  can  be 
readily  propagated  if  the  roots  are  cut  up  into 
pieces  about  3  inches  or  4  inches  long,  and  dibbled 
into  a  bed  of  sandy  soil.  Those  of  the  erect  little 
branching  class,  such  as  E.  spectabilis,  odoratus, 
and  the  common  Raspberry  can  be  increased  to 
any  extent  by  means  of  suckers,  which  are  in  their 
cases  freely  produced,  while  the  winter  flowering 
R.  rossefolius  strikes  readily  enough  from  cuttings 
of  the  young  shoots  taken  in  spring  when  still 
soft,  and  treated  as  those  of  Fuchsias,  Helio- 
tropes, and  similar  subjects.  When  seeds  are 
obtainable,  most  of  the  kinds  can  be  raised  readily 
enough  in  that  way,  but  in  order  to  perpetuate  the 
double  flowered  varieties,  or  to  retain  individual 
characteristics,  the  other  means  just  mentioned 
must  be  employed.  Alpha. 


Apples  beautiful  as  trees. — Having  been 
a  fruit  grower  for  many  years,  I  will  name  a  few 
Apple  trees  which  I  think  will  give  satisfaction 
to  "  W.  R.  R."  First,  we  have  one  in  this  district, 
locally  known  as  the  Trosley  Pippin,  a  flne  tree 
and  a  grand  cropper,  the  fruit  being  small  and 
yellow,  and  fit  for  market  in  about  a  month  after 
being  gathered.  Then  there  is  the  Sioux  Pippin 
— another  tree  that  would  be  likely  to  exhibit 
under  a  little  training  at  first  those  features 
which  "  W.  R.  R,"  is  in  quest  of.  Thirdly,  there 
is  the  prolific  bearing  Goff,  a  nicely  spreading 
tree,  and  one  which  may  be  calculated  upon  being 
covered  with  a  mass  of  bloom  every  other  year. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  well-known  Blenheim  Orange, 
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than  which,  from  whatever  point  of  view  it  is 
regarded,  no  other  Apple  tree  is  perhaps  better. 
In  the  first  place  you  have  a  tree  whose  bloom 
presents  a  most  charming  appearance ;  then  fol- 
lows the  frait,  which  with  its  increasing  weight 
gradually  bends  down  the  boughs,  reminding  one 
of  a  Cedar  tree  gracefully  sweeping  the  turf. 
And  last,  but  not  least,  you  have  a  good  keeping 
Apple,  which,  taken  all  in  all,  is  perhaps  second 
to  none.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that 
the  full  beauty  of  the  tree  can  only  be  secured 
by  giving  it  plenty  of  room  on  every  side.  We 
have  only  to  look  at  an  Oak  growing  naturally  in 
a  park  and  to  compare  it  with  one  standing  in  a 
forest  to  be  struck  with  the  difference  presented 
by  the  two  trees.  Hence,  in  order  to  obtain  a  pro- 
perly shaped  fruit  tree  it  should,  where  space  is 
no  object,  be  planted  where  it  will  have  room  in 
which  to  develop  itself  in  the  most  natural 
fashion.  This  is  at  least  the  opinion  of  A  Mid- 
Kent  OCTOGENAEIAN. 


AN  IMPROVED  HEDGE. 
I  HAVE  produced  some  neat  and  efEcient  hedges, 
says  a  correspondent  of  the  Couniry  Gentleman, 
an  improvement,  I  think,  on  any  which  I  have 
ever  seen.  My  hedge  is  more  easily  made  than 
any  of  the  plashed  hedges,  and  no  more  trouble 
than  that  made  by  low  and  back  trimming  until 
the  hedge  is  broad  at  the  base  and  thickened  up 
60  as  to  be  efiicient.  The  plan  of  making  my  hedge 
Is  as  follows :  The  hedgerow  was  well  prepared  the 
year  before  the  plants  were  set  out.  A  thin  ridge 
of  soil  in  the  line  of  the  hedge  was  enriched  with 
manure  so  as  to  secure  an  even  vigorous  growth 
along  the  entire  length.  The  plants  were  assorted 
and  only  those  that  were  good  used.  They  were 
set  in  May,  5  inches  apart  in  a  single  row.  They 
were  cultivated  for  two  years.  The  third  spring 
after  planting  the  shoots  were  from  three-fourths 
to  an  inch  in  diameter.  We  then  cut  off  the  tops 
to  within  30  Inches  of  the  ground  and  trimmed 
off  all  the  side  branches.  The  next  step  was  to 
loosen  the  ground  about  the  roots  thoroughly  with 
a  spade  and  fork,  throwing  the  earth  from  the 
roots  to  allow  free  bending.  At  the  east  end  of 
the  hedge  was  in  my  case  a  gate-post,  to  which 
we  attached  a  double  strand  barbed  wire,  and  be- 
gan to  bend  our  hedge  shoots,  one  at  a  time,  to  an 
angle  of  about  ',\o  degree.^,  taking  care  that  the 
shoot  was  kept  straight,  and  the  bend  should  be 
in  the  root  and  not  make  a  curve  in  the  shoot.  As 
one  man  bends  the  shoot  into  position,  another 
man  with  annealed  wire  makes  a  wrap  around  the 
barbed  wire  and  the  top  of  the  shoots  one  inch  or 
60  from  top.  The  efforts  of  the  shoots,  thus  fas- 
tened to  the  barbed  wire,  to  rise  keeps  each  shoot 
as  tight  as  a  fiddle  string  and  in  its  place.  The 
annealed  wire  is  first  cut  into  lengths  of  about 
1  foot,  and  each  piece  will  fasten  two  shoots  to 
the  barbed  wire.  I  do  not  use  plain  wire  because 
it  is  more  liable  to  break,  and  the  barbs  r>  inches 
apart  mark  the  points  at  which  to  tie  the  shoots 
and  prevent  the  small  wire  from  slipping. 

There  was  a  curve  in  this  particular  hedge.  To 
make  it  with  the  baibed  wire  we  drove  strong 
stakes  in  the  line  of  the  hedge  and  attached  the 
wire  to  them.  After  all  was  finished  we  had  a 
neat  looking  fence,  the  shoots  were  regularly 
spaced  and  so  firm  that  nothing  could  paFs 
through  them.  During  summer  we  trimmed  this 
hedge  three  times  as  usual,  and  as  each  eye  sent 
up  a  vigorous  shoot  in  an  erect  position  they 
formed  with  the  old  slanting  a  living  wicker  work 
that  grows  more  compact  and  firm  each  year.  We 
side-trim  to  keep  the  hedge  narrow,  as  there  is  no 
need  of  having  it  wide  to  get  an  efficient  thickness 
of  growth  as  must  be  had  in  the  old  kind  of  hedges. 
We  thus  have  a  hedge  that  occupies  very  little 
space  and  is  very  rapidly  trimmed.  Of  course,  the 
lower  and  narrower  a  hedge,  the  more  easily  It  is 
trimmed. 

We  do  not  allow  this  hedge  to  grow  more  than 
3  feet  high.  It  is  so  compact  and  invulnerable, 
that  no  animal  can  make  an  impression  on  it. 
My  experience  with  this  hedge  and  others  leads 


hedge  I  know.    It  never  need  to  be  large,  hence 
need  never  become  a  burden  to  the  trimmer. 


FUNNY  FOLKS  ON  BURNHAM  BEECHE3. 
The  sub-committee  of  the  city  corporation  spe- 
cially charged  with  the  management  of "  Turn'em 
Beeches  "  met  yesterday,  and  the  chief  custodian, 
being  in  attendance,  was  called  on  to  read  his  re- 
port of  the  recent  improvements.  It  ran  as 
follows  :  '•  Since  my  last  report  the  work  of  im- 
provement has  been  vigorously  carried  on,  and 
only  one  of  the  old  paths  now  remained  covered 
with  clumps  of  Moss,  Fern  roots,  flowering  weeds, 
and  other  such  litter.  Bat  the  necessary  gravel, 
of  the  same  rich,  bright,  yellow  colour  used  with 
such  effect  in  gravelling  the  other  paths,  had  been 
ordered,  and  the  Moss,  &c.,  would  be 'spudded' 
up  forthwith.  (Hear,  hear.)  Fifteen  decayed 
old  stumps,  nearly  covered  with  Ivy  and  other 
weeds,  had  been  '  grubbed-up,'  and  their  place 
supplied  with  some  fine  potted  shrubs,  neatly  en- 
closed in  a  Box  border.  All  the  hedges  had  been 
trimmed,  and  most  of  the  trees  lopped  into  some- 
thing like  regular  order.  Since  the  last  meeting 
nine  more  of  the  regulation  direction  boards,  with 
the  name  of  the  drive  or  path  painted  in  bright 
red  letters  on  a  beautiful  yellow  ground,  had  been 
nailed  up  to  the  trees,  the  trunks  of  which  had 
been  all  cleared  of  Ivy,  he  might  say,  and  white- 
washed. He  begged  also  to  report  that  there  was 
a  part  of  the  property  only  used  at  present  by 
painter  fellows  and  their  friends,  and  much  over- 
run with  wild  Bluebells  and  other  such  weeds, 
which  might  be  turned,  at  a  small  outlay,  into  a 
Potato  patch,  andhe  recommended  that  this  course 
be  taken  with  it.  (Cheers.)  The  chairman.  Al- 
derman Boosey,  said  that  the  report  they  had  just 
heard  was  a  most  encouraging  one,  and  told  of 
remarkable  progress.  Nothing  had  yet  been  done, 
however,  in  the  way  of  ornamentation,  and  he 
thought  the  time  was  come  for  the  committee  to 
provide  a  few  stucco  vases — he  could  get  them 
wholesale  from  his  friend,  Mr.  Potts — and  a  selec- 
tion of  plaster  of  Paris  statues  ;  he  had  some  in 
his  garden  at  Tooting.  Mr.  ,Sloper  thought  a  nice 
ornamental  fountain,  with  gold  fish  and  painted 
tin  Water  Lilies,  was  a  great  improvement  to  a 
dull  place  like  that  they  had  to  deal  with.  (Ap 
plause.)  Deputy  Bunks  liked  the  notion  of  the 
fountain  ;  and  he'd  seen  some  very  pretty  effects 
got  out  of  virgin  cork  and  artificial  Ivy,  he  added. 
He  also  thought  a  few  stuffed  beasts  and  birds 
dotted  about — say  a  fox  or  two,  and  some  squirrels, 
and  a  pair  of  storks,  and  such  like— would  have  a 
very  tasty  effect.  Mr.  Rutts  thought  they  had 
worked  a  great  change,  and  he  had  himself  heard 
artists  say  they  didn't  know  the  old  place  again. 
So  much  the  better.  That  showed  what  plenty  of 
gravel  and  bordering  tiles  and  a  free  use  of  the 
spud  and  shears  could  effect  on  the  wildest  looking 
property.  He  hoped  before  they'd  done  with  it 
that  Turn'em  Beeches  would  be  as  neat  and  spick 
and  span  as  Alderman  Boosey's  own  back  garden 
at  Tooting.    (Loud  cheers.) 


acted  upon  as  if  it  had  the  authority  of  an  act  of 
parliament."  Mr.  Dean  is  far  too  liberal-minded 
a  florist  to  conceal  the  truth,  and  this  history  of 
the  florist's  origin  may  be  accepted  as  authentic. 
"  It  would  be  affectation  to  deny,"  he  writes,  that 
the  florist's  ideal  "  sometimes  lacks  the  highest 
beauty— that  of  truth — and  thus  destroys  the  sig- 
nificance and  evidence  of  purpose  and  adaptation, 
which  are  as  dear  to  the  intelligent  observer  as 
mere  symmetry  of  outline  or  harmony  of  colour." 
We  fear  Mr.  Dean's  views  are  not  orthodox,  and 
if  such  radical  views  do  not  meet  with  repudiation, 
things  have  changed  indeed.  If  Mr.  Dean's  article 
means  anything,  it  means  that  the  florist  proper 
is  about  to  enter  the  great  fraternity  of  gardeners 
and  flower  lovers  generally,  to  sink  all  his 
own  small  foibles  for  the  general  weal. 
Mr.  Dean's  figure  of  a  show  Auricula  is  very  un- 
like the  florist's  "  model  '  Auricula  published  less 
than  five  years  ago,  and  in  which  the  truss  and 
the  flowers  were  each  and  all  laid  out  by  the  rule 
and  compass,  Mr.  Dean's  flower  being  a  perfectly 
natural  one  in  all  respects.  In  short,  Mr.  Dean  is 
a  modern  florist,  unhampered  by  hard  and  fast 
rules,  and  ought  to  be  met  half-way  by  cultivators, 
for  no  one  doubts  that  our  garden  flowers  may  be 
improved  from  the  cultiva'or's  point  of  view  and 
his  necessities.  One  thing  Mr.  Dean  records 
which  is  very  true,  viz ,  that  the  florist's  ideal 
"continually  recedes  as  he  reaches  nearer  towards 
its  attainment '' — a  fact  which  shows  the  ideal  is  a 
false  one,  like  the  mirage  of  the  desert,  which 
deceives  the  traveller  to  his  destruction.  It  is  dif- 
ferent with  the  real  cultivator,  who  pursues  no 
such  Will-o'-the-wisps,  but  sets  out  with  apractical 
ideal  based  upon  things  as  they  are,  and  whose 
every  step  brings  him  nearer  to  it.  It  is  a  disap- 
pointing goal  which  one  not  only  never  reaches, 
but  never  approaches. — J.  S.  W. 


INDOOR  Garden. 


The  modern  florist.— In  Popular  Garden- 
ing, Mr.  R.  Dean,  preparatory  to  taking  up  broader 
ground  and  a  new  departure,  treats  the  reader 
to  one  of  the  most  suggestive,  and  upon  the  whole 
fairly  well  considered  and  written  articles  in  the 
first  number.  The  distinctive  term  of  "  florists' 
flowers  "  has,  we  are  told,  "  a  larger  meaning  than 
it  had  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,'  which  means, 
we  gather,  that  florists  are  not  now  quite  so  strait- 
laced  as  they  used  to  be.  A  quarter  of  a  cfintury 
is  not  a  long  period,  but  if  Mr.  Dean  had  put  it 
"  since  The  Gakden  commenced,"  he  would  have 
been  nearer  the  mark.  Mr.  Dean  does  not  hide 
the  truth  about  florists,  however.  The  annals  of 
the  fraternity  show,  he  writes,  that  it  was  people 
*'  mainly  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,"  and  there- 
fore of  restricted  views,  that  first  founded  the 
order  of  florists  proper.  These  cultivators 
variably  worked  by  certain  rules  which  in  the 
course  of  time  have  come  to  be  known  as  *  proper- 


ties'  or 'points,' and  which  were  eventually  formed 
me  to  say  that  it  is  the  cheapest  and  most  eflScient  I  into  a  code,"  and  this  code  was  adhered  to  "  and 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  CALADIUMS. 
As  Messrs.  Laing  make  a  speciality  of  Caladinms, 
examples  of  the  newest  Continental  introductions 
in  this  way  can  be  found  at  their  nurseries.  The 
following  are  very  fine  and  distinct,  and  can  now 
be  seen  in  good  form  at  the  Stanstead  Park  Nur- 
series. Albo-luteum  is  remarkable  for  the  size  and 
peculiar  colouring  of  its  leaves ;  one  recently  mea- 
sured was  18  inches  in  length  by  12  inches  in 
width,  the  leaf  colour  whitish  yellow,  with  a  faint 
greenish  tint,  an  unusually  distinct  form  and  very 
fine  for  exhibition  or  decorative  purposes.  Despite 
its  delicate  appearance,  Mr.  Laing  states  it  is 
robust  in  growth.  Amcenum  has  leaves  of  a  pale 
transparent  rose,  the  ribs  reddish  rose  veined  with 
violet-rose,  and  distinctly  edged  with  green,  the 
leaves  15  inches  by  10  inches;  very  handsome  and 
attractive.  Comtesse  de  Condeixa  has  leaves  with 
a  white  ground  dyed  with  reddish  rose  and  small 
veins  of  green,  the  larger  veins  carmine-red, 
with  a  narrow  margin  of  green ;  the  leaves  are 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  foregoing,  and  of 
a  very  striking  appearance.  Elsa  produces  leaves 
of  a  very  pleasing  light  rose  colour,  with  nu- 
merous large  red  spots  ;  veins  and  margins  green ; 
the  leaves  15  inches  by  9  inches.  Gaze  de  Paris 
has  white  leaves  with  transparent  midribs, 
and  veins  of  deep  peagreen.  This  is  a  very  ele- 
gant  Caladium,  with  leaves  of  medium  size,  mea- 
suring 12  inches  by  7  inches.  Another  is  Leopold 
Robert.  Here  the  ground  colour  of  the  leaves  is 
whitish  rose,  shaded  with  green,  the  border  blue- 
green,  and  carmine-red  ribs  shaded  with  brown- 
red  ;  this  is  a  truly  superb  and  bold  variety,  the 
leaves  measuring  13  inches  by  8  inches.  Ludde- 
manni  has  bold  and  handsome  leaves  15  inches  by 
10  inches,  blotched  with  magenta-crimson  and 
white,  deep  crimson  ribs,  and  intersections  of  a 
bright  pea-green  colour.  Madame  Fritz  Kcechlin 
is  a  dwarf-growing  variety,  leaves  white,  ground 
very  transparent,  violet- rose  ribs,  and  green  veins; 
leaves  large,  18  inches  by  11  inches.  Madame  Mar- 
jolin  Scheffer  is  very  fine  in  form,  the  leases 
enamel  white  in  the  ground,  the  ribs  rosy  lake ; 
green  veins  and  border ;  colour  and  form  of  leaves 
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very  fine ;  size  of  leaf  18  inches  by  10  inches. 
Mithridate  is  a  very  handsome  Caladium,  the 
ground  colour  crimson-lake,  with  darker  ribs,  and 
dark  bronzy  green  margins  ;  size  IS  inches  by  10 
inches.  Sanchoniathum  is  the  largest  leaved  of 
all,  now  in  good  character ;  the  leaves  are  19 
inches  by  12  inches,  the  centre  crimson,  ribs 
deep  glossy  crimson,  and  broad  margins  of 
pea-green.  Salvator  Rosa  is  a  variety  of  very 
dwarf  growth,  and  of  quite  a  new  colour— the 
centre  of  the  leaves  scarlet-red  softly  tinted  with 
violet  rosy  red,  the  border  of  a  glossy  apple- 
green  ;  leaves  10  inches  by  7  inches  ;  a  very  fine 
decorative  subject.  Lastly,  Souvenir  de  Madame 
Hernard  has  very  fine  leaves,  18  inches  by  11  inches, 
bright  red  in  tlie  centre  dotted  with  green  and 
white,  the  border  deep  green  :  a  very  fine  and 
striking  novelty.  The  number  of  Caladiums 
now  in  cultivation  may  be  inferred  when 
it  is  stated  that  Messrs.  Liiog's  collection 
alone  comprises  over  120  varieties.  There  are  so 
many  additions  of  Continental  origin  being  made 
year  by  year,  that  there  must  be  a  great  demand 
for  plants,  but  they  appear  to  find  their  way  but 
slowly  into  some  country  districts,  judging  from 
what  one  sees  at  country  shows  ;  they  are  much 
employed  for  decorative  purposes,  and  are  very 
effective.  11  D. 

THE  BLUE  MiRGUBRITE. 

(AGATII.Ei    CfELESTIS.) 

Tnis  forms  a  worthy  compan-on  to  the  white 
and  yellow  Chrysanthemums  (C.  frutcsccns  and 


Agathea  callestis. 

its  variety  Etoile  d'Or)  now  known  by  almost 
everybody  as  the  white  and  yellow  Marguerites. 
The  blue  one  has  only  lately  come  to  the  fore  as  a 
candidate  for  popular  favour,  although  it  has 
existed  in  collections  here  and  there  for  many 
years  under  various  names,  to  which  reference  will 
be  made  presently.  In  habit,  indeed  in  every- 
thing, the  blue  Marguerite  is  a  long  way  removed 
from  the  Chrysanthemum,  but  in  the  selection  of 
fashionable  names  for  popular  plants  botanical 
distinctions  are,  as  a  rule,  not  too  closely  attended 
to,  and  therefore  the  above  name  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  the  Agathjea.  The  annexed 
woodcut  shows  the  habit  and  floriferous  character 
of  this  plant,  though  too  much  reduced  to  convey 
any  idea  of  the  handsome  appearance  of  well- 
grown,  well-flowered  specimens  of  it.  A.  ccelestis 
is  a  shrubby  perennial,  forming,  under  favour- 
able conditions,  a  bush  about  i  feet  high  and  as 
much  through.  In  the  south  of  France  it  is  ex- 
tensively grown  out-of-doors,  and  we  learn  that 
few  plants  of  its  kind  surpass  it  even  in  that 
happy  home  for  most  plants.  It  is  trimmed  over 
with  the  shears  every  spring,  and  is  thus  made  to 
form  a  bush  and  to  produce  thousands  of  its  pale 
blue  flowers.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  obovate, 
slightly  pilose,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  on 
terminal  scapes  some  6  inches  in  length,  every 
twig  bearing  at  least  one  flower-head.  These  heads 
are  made  up  of  lilac-blue  ray-florets,  of  which  a 
single  row  surrounds  the  bright  yellow  central  ones. 


They  may  be  likened  to  a  Paris  Daisy  with  the  pe- 
tals bine  instead  of  white.  For  the  cultivation  of 
this  AgathiEi  in  pots  the  following  directions  will 
be  found  useful.  Cuttings  strike  freely  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  so  that  successional  batches  may 
be  put  in  about  every  month.  IE  wanted  for  win- 
ter and  spring  flowering,  spring-struck  cuttings 
sliould  be  grown  on  in  a  cold  frame  for  a  time, 
and  placed  out-of-doors  with  the  pots  plunged  in 
ashes  in  summer,  where  by  frequently  pinching 
out  the  points  of  the  shoots,  cutting  out  the 
flowers  before  they  open,  and  keeping  the  plants 
well  supplied  with  water,  handsome  little  bushes 
will  be  formed.  On  the  approach  of  cold  weather 
move  the  plants  into  a  cool  house  or  frame,  and 
induce  them  to  flower  by  the  application  of  a  little 
heat  according  to  the  time  at  which  the  flowers 
are  desired.  Ever  since  Christmas  handsome 
specimens  of  this  plant  have  been  in  flower  in  the 
conservatory  (No.  4)  at  Kew.  The  Kew  plants, 
we  believe,  are,  or  were  until  recently,  the  only 
representatives  of  the  true  Agathrea  ciclestis  in 
gardens  here ;  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
plant  is  really  the  annual  Charieis  heterophylla — 
syn.,  Kaulfussia  amelloides.  These  plants  at  Kew 
were  raised  from  cuttings  received  direct  from 
Nice.  What  we  have  stated  will,  in  conjunction 
with  the  illustration,  be  sufficient  for  the  identi- 
fication of  the  blue  Marguerite  or  Agathsea 
coelestis,  Charieis  heterophylla  is  a  small  hardy 
annual,  cultivated  at  Kew  and  elsewhere  in  the 
open  border.  The  stem  and  leaves  are  pubescent, 
the  latter  alternate  above,  opposite  below,  mem- 
branous and  altogether  rather  like  those  of  the 
Agatha3a.  In  height  it  never  exceeds  G  inches, 
and  it  always  remains  herbaceous.  The  flowers 
are  blue  and  yellow,  but  smaller  than  those  of  the 
Agathasa ;  the  wiry  stem  of  the  latter  always  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  the  Charieis.  As  has  been 
stated,  another  name  for  this  plant  is  Kaulfussia 
amelloides,  under  which  name  it  is  often  alluded 
to.  Bluch  disappointment  has,  doubtless,  been 
caused  by  the  confusion  of  these  two  plants  with 
each  other,  which  has  led  to  the  annual  being  sup- 
plied for  the  blue  Marguerite.  B. 


EDCHARIS  AMAZONICA. 

Well  as  this  plant  succeeds  with  some,  others  find 
a  difficulty  in  inducing  it  to  flower.  Where  a  con- 
tinuous succession  of  blooms  is  wanted  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  have  several  batches  of  plants  in  order 
that  some  may  be  growing  on  at  different  stages 
while  others  are  resting  ;  for,  though  some  assert 
that  they  flower  the  same  bulbs  again  and  again 
after  short  intervals,  I  much  question  if  they 
really  do  so.  I  believe  that  only  a  portion  of  the 
plants  in  a  pot  send  up  spikes,  and  that  the  others 
follow  afterwards,  and  continue  this  habit  all 
through,  unless  they  are  turned  out  and  the 
strongest  and  best  bulbs  selected  and  potted  on 
by  themselves.  This,  I  think,  is  the  proper  treat- 
ment, although  I  do  not  recommend  too  frequent 
disturbance,  as  the  turning  out  and  shaking  the 
soil  from  the  roots,  even  if  done  very  carefully, 
must  cause  a  severe  check,  and  throw  the  plants 
back.  The  bulbs,  however,  under  good  cultivation 
and  suitable  conditions,  increase  so  fast,  that  it  is 
quite  requisite  they  should  be  divided,  or  have 
much  more  room  afforded  by  shifting  them  on — a 
plan,  up  to  certain  limits,  very  advisable,  and,  if 
they  could  only  be  planted  out  in  beds  with  bot- 
tom heat,  the  best  results  would  follow.  We  have 
been  able  to  do  this  by  making  use  of  a  part  of 
the  Cucumber  house,  where  there  is  room  for  two 
rows,  and  these  we  have  placed  on  a  layer  of  half- 
rotten  leaves,  resting  on  3  inches  or  so  of  clinkers 
for  drainage,  the  plants  being  turned  out  in 
nothing  but  leaf  mould  and  sand,  in  which  they 
luxuriate ;  and  I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  let  them 
remain  where  they  are,  as  we  never  before  had 
them  so  good.  If  this  system  conld  be  pursued 
by  growers  for  market,  I  feel  sure  it  would  pay 
well,  as  the  Eucharis  being  shade  loving,  might 
have  Stephanotis  over  them,  and  the  two  do  well 
together  in  the  same  house.  Although  necessary 
to  rest  the  Eucharis,  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  do  as 
some  do — dry  the  plants  off  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
allow  them  to  lose  their  foliage  \  for  in  its  native 


habitat  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Eucharis  is  an 
evergreen,  as  it  seems  quite  of  that  nature  in  our 
stoves,  and  the  less  the  leaves^suffer  and  the  more 
they  are  taken  care  of  and  developed,  the  finer 
and  stronger  the  bulbs  grow  and  the  better  they 
flower.  This  being  so,  the  resting  should  be 
brought  about  more  by  keeping  the  plants  cooler 
than  by  withholding  water  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
cause  flagging,  as  it  is  important  that  the  foliage 
should  not  suffer,  nor  the  roots  take  injury,  which 
both  must  if  the  soil  becomes  quite  void  of  all 
moisture.  Before  the  resting  the  thing  to  aim  at 
is  to  get  a  free,  strong  growth  by  plunging  the 
plants  where  they  can  have  a  good  brisk  bottom- 
heat,  and  be  well  syringed  or  sprinkled  over  the 
foliage,  which  damping,  under  a  high  temperature, 
is  what  Eucharis  specially  delights  in,  and  the 
constant  wetting  keeps  the  leaves  clean  and  free 
from  red  spider  or  thrips,  which  in  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere are  sure  to  assail  them.  Besides  an  abund- 
ance of  clean  warm  water  at  the  roots  of  the 
Eucharis  when  growing  and  blooming,  the  plants 
are  much  benefited  by  liquid  manure,  which,  if 
not  strong,  may  be  given  freely  with  the  greatest 
advantage.  The  best  and  most  suitable  is  that 
made  from  cow  manure  and  soot,  which  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  and  get  peifectly  clear  before 
using,  as  any  sediment  blocks  and  seals  over  the 
surface  of  the  soil  and  shuts  out  the  air  so  essen- 
tial to  keep  all  sweet  and  pure.  The  time  for 
repotting  is  immediately  after  the  plants  have 
done  blooming,  when  they  may  either  be  partially 
shaken  out  and  separated  or  shifted  on,  according 
to  the  sized  pots  they  are  in.  Whichever  is  done, 
the  pots  to  receive  them  must  be  well  drained, 
and  to  insure  the  drainage  being  kept  perfectly 
open,  some  Moss  or  half-rotten  leaves  should  be 
scattered  over  it,  and  then  a  portion  of  the 
roughest  parts  of  the  soil,  which  may  consist  of 
equal  quantities  of  peat  and  loam,  or  leaf  mould 
and  the  latter,  with  plenty  of  sharp  sand,  the 
sand  being  important  to  prevent  any  adhesion  or 
binding  of  the  mixture,  that  there  may  be  a  free 
passage  through  for  the  water.  This  should  be 
given  somewhat  sparingly  at  first  after  potting, 
and  gradually  increased  as  the  plants  get  more 
hold  of  the  soil,  and  show  that  they  are  growing 
quickly,  when  it  is  requi.site  that  the  treatment 
should  go  on  in  the  way  already  referred  to  above. 
^_^         S.  D. 

PALMS  FOR  INDOOR  DECORATION. 

Where  Palms  are  grown  for  indoor  decoration  it 
is  often  a  desideratum  to  have  them  in  as  small 
pots  as  possible  consistent  with  perfect  health ; 
therefore,  when  they  have  reached  a  stage  at 
which  it  is  necessary  to  repot  them,  a  moderate 
shift  only  should  be  given— just  enough  to  allow 
the  plants  to  push  forth  a  few  new  roots,  and  thus 
maintain  themselves  in  vigour  for  a  time.  The 
principal  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  regarding 
Palms  used  for  decorative  purposes  are  having 
them  well  rooted  and  thoroughly  hardened  off 
when,  if  kept  properly  watered  and  sponged  wheii 
necessary,  many  Palms  will  do  well  for  a  long 
time  in  a  dwelling-house,  provided,  of  course,  suit- 
able kinds  are  chosen.  For  this  purpose  we  grow 
a  great  many  different  kinds,  and  in  the  case  of 
all  of  them  much  the  same  mode  of  procedure  is 
pursued.  The  seed  is  sown  in  shallow  boxes  filled 
with  good  loamy  soil  mixed  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  sand.  The  depth  at  which  it  should  be 
covered  depends  upon  its  size,  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
amount  of  soil  above  the  seed  should  he  about 
equal  to  its  diameter.  When  the  sowing  is  com- 
pleted the  boxes  are  placed  on  a  stage  in  a  stove 
where  the  seeds  readily  germinate,  provided  the  soil 
is  kept  in  a  regular  state  as  to  moisture ;  if  allowed 
to  get  too  dry  many  often  perish,  while  equally 
bad  results  spring  from  allowing  them  to  get  too 
wet.  In  this  way  we  raise  great  numbers  of 
Arecas,  Latanias,  Phoenixes,  Chamaerops,  and  Sea- 
forthias,  as  well  as  the  more  delicate  kinds,  such 
as  Cocos,  Geonoma,  Calamus,  Dajmonorops,  and 
Thrinax— all  with  perfectly  satisfactory  results. 
As  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  well  above  ground 
they  are  potted  off  in  the  same  soil  as  before, 
using  a  deep  pot  of  about  2  inches  in  diameter. 
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The  pots  are  then  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat 
in  the  stove,  and  the  syringe  is  liberally  applied — 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  any  other  mode  of 
watering  seldom  needs  to  be  resorted  to.  This 
frequent  syringing,  by  maintaining  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, greatly  assists  the  growth  of  the  plants, 
and  also  tends  to  keep  down  insect  pests.  The 
plants  are  shifted  on  as  they  require  more  pot 
room,  but  by  the  time  they  are  in  5-inch  pots  they 
are  plants  useful  for  decorative  purposes. 

The  soil  which  we  use  after  the  first  potting 
is  good  yellow  loam  with  an  admixture  of  well- 
decayed  manure  and  silver  sand,  but  less  of  the 
latter  than  in  the  compost  in  which  the  seed  was 
sown.  As  it  is  the  habit  of  most  Palms  to  send 
down  a  few  strong  roots,  that  mat  themselves 
together  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  frequently 
lift  the  mass  of  soil  bodily  upward,  it  is  often 
difficult  when  potting  to  get  the  plant  deep  enough 
in  the  new  pot  without  sacrificing  some  of  the 
roots,  which  must  on  no  account  whatever  be 
done,  as  the  loss  of  a  few  of  the  principal 
roots  often  results  in  death  to  an  otherwise 
healthy  Palm.  The  better  way  to  proceed  under 
such  circumstances  is  to  dispense  altogether  with 
drainage,  for  the  roots,  being  matted  around  the 
bottom  of  the  old  ball,  will  hold  the  broken 
crocks  in  their  places ;  therefore  the  ball  of  earth 
may  be  simply  dropped  into  the  new  pot,  allowing 
its  base  to  rest  on  the  bottom  thereof,  when,  if 
thought  necessary,  a  few  bits  of  broken  crocks  can 
be  dropped  down  by  the  side  of  the  ball  before 
the  soil  is  worked  in  around  it ;  this  is,  however, 
seldom  needful  in  the  case  of  vigorous  kinds  and 
in  pots  not  more  than  G  inches  or  8  inches  in 
diameter.  New  roots  will  be  soon  pushed  out  in 
the  fresh  soil,  and  regarding  this  I  have  fre- 
quently observed  that,  as  a  rule,  most  kinds,  when 
potted  in  a  compost  principally  consisting  of  loam, 
produce  more  vigorous  and  healthy  roots  and 
stouter  foliage  than  if  leaf  mould  or  peat  were 
employed.  A  great  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is 
to  see  that  they  do  not  at  any  time  get  over- 
crowded, as  a  weak  and  ill-balanced  growth  will 
be  the  result ;  moreover,  when  drawn  up  in  a 
young  state,  they  are  apt  to  get  loose  at  the  collar, 
and  when  that  is  the  case  they  seldom  do  well. 
This  latter  result  is  often  brought  about  by  pot- 
ting too  deeply  when  young,  as  plants  so  treated 
will  sometimes  remain  in  an  almost  dormant  state 
for  a  long  time,  and  then  need  repotting  to  start 
them. 

Water  plays  an  important  part  as  regards  their 
welfare ;  a  liberal  syringing  greatly  assists  their 
growth,  as  well  as  tends  to  keep  them  clean  and 
free  from  insect  pests.  Palms  are  notoriously 
gross  feeders,  and  can  hardly  be  over-watered, 
provided  the  drainage  is  in  good  condition  and 
the  pot  full  of  healthy  roots.  But  the  case  is 
different  when  the  roots  are  few  and  the  plant 
perhaps  in  rather  a  large  pot ;  then  if  over- watered 
it  will  soon  be  reduced  to  a  sickly  state,  from 
which  it  will  take  a  very  long  time  to  recover,  if 
ever  it  does.  When  Palms  of  any  kind  have  been 
allowed  to  get  unhealthy  it  is  difficult  to  induce 
them  to  assume  their  original  condition.  The  first 
thing  to  do  where  the  roots  are  bad  and  the  sur- 
rounding soil  sour  is  to  turn  them  out  of  their 
pots,  remove  as  much  soil  as  is  necessary,  and 
repot  in  fresh  compost.  After  that  the  plant  may 
be  plunged  in  a  slight  bottom-heat  in  a  moist  and 
shaded  part  of  the  house  till  the  roots  again  start 
into  growth.  Even  greenhouse  kinds  when 
treated  as  above  will  be  better  kept  in  the  stove 
a  little  while  in  order  to  start  them.  When  the 
unhealthy  appearance  results  from  a  cramped 
and  starved  condition  of  the  roots  of  course 
some  other  means  must  be  resorted  to ;  thus, 
if  giving  the  plant  a  larger  pot  is  not  ob- 
jected to  is  the  best  thing  to  do,  but  in 
the  event  of  that  not  being  possible  some 
food  of  a  stimulating  character  must  be  supplied. 
Very  good  substances  for  the  purpose  are  Clay's 
fertiliser  or  Standen's  manure,  applied  in  small 
doses  from  time  to  time.  Or  if  the  plants  are 
watered  with  soot  water  it  will  greatly  tend  to 
impart  a  healthy  hue  to  the  foliage,  but  in  using 
any  stimulating  substances  a  great  point  to  bear 


in  mind  is  that  the  plants  will  derive  far  more 
benefit  from  several  small  doses  than  from  one 
large  one. 

Seeds  of  most  of  the  commoner  decorative  Palms 
are  offered  by  our  large  dealers,  and  even  young 
plants  may  now  be  obtained  at  so  cheap  a  rate 
that  they  are  quite  within  the  reach  of  everybody. 
We  find  one  of  the  best  draught-resisting  kinds 
to  be  Khapis  flabelliformis,  which  when  grown 
cool  may  be  used  with  impunity  where  many 
others  would  suffer.  This  Palm  produces  suckers 
freely,  and  is  very  useful  either  in  the  form  of  a 
large  mass  or  confined  to  a  single  stem.  In  order 
to  propagate  it  we  take  off  the  suckers  when 
rooted  and  pot  them  into  small  pots,  care  being 
taken  not  to  separate  them  until  they  are  at  least 
fairly  well  rooted,  otherwise  they  are  diOicult  to 
start  into  growth.  It  possible  after  the  suckers 
are  taken  off  they  should  be  kept  close  till  the 
roots  make  a  fresh  start.  H.  P. 


PLANTING  ODT  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

If  Chrysanthemums  have  been  properly  hardened 
off,  now  is  a  good  time  to  plant  them  out.  Any 
open  sunny  spot  will  do  for  them,  so  long  as  it  is 
far  enough  away  from  the  roots  of  trees,  which 
otherwise  would  get  into  the  soil,  and  seriously 
rob  it  of  its  moisture.  A  shallow  trench,  pre- 
pared something  after  the  manner  of  those  for 
Celery,  but  with  much  less  manure  dug  in,  answers 
best  to  grow  them  in,  as  there  they  may  occa- 
sionally be  flooded  with  water  or  sewage  without 
loss,  and  a  thorough  soaking  insured.  In  order  to 
prevent  evaporation  and  keep  the  ground  cool 
about  them,  a  slight  mulching  should  be  afforded 
them,  and  if  this  is  given  they  will  be  much  more 
independent  of  assistance  in  the  way  of  water- 
ing than  they  otherwise  would  be.  As  when 
planted  out  Chrysanthemums  are  intended  to  be 
grown  into  large  bushes,  one  stopping  will  be 
sufficient,  and  this  should  be  carried  out  about 
the  first  week  in  Jane,  when  they  have  got  a  good 
hold,  after  which  they  break  strongly  and  become 
well  furnished.  Except  staking  to  give  them 
support,  no  further  attention  will  be  necessary  till 
they  are  fit  to  take  up  in  the  autumn,  to  prepare 
them  for  which  it  is  always  advisable  to  run  a 
sharp  spade  around  them  a  week  or  so  before  lift- 
ing, and  to  give  them  a  good  watering  at  the  same 
time.  This  will  induce  fresh  root  action,  and 
prevent  the  removal  being  felt  so  much  as  it  would 
be  if  dug  up  at  once.  The  proper  time  for  lifting 
and  potting  is  immediately  the  flower  buds  can  be 
discerned,  and  this  operation  should,  if  possible, 
be  carried  out  during  a  dull  showery  time,  a  con- 
dition much  in  their  favour.  In  digging  them  up 
it  is  necessary  to  exercise  care  in  order  to  secure 
a  good  large  ball,  the  earth  from  which  may  be 
reduced  according  to  the  sized  pots  into  which  it 
is  desired  the  plants  should  be  put.  In  doing 
this,  however,  it  is  highly  important  that  as  many 
roots  as  possible  be  preserved ;  and,  to  give  these 
fresh  material  to  feed  on,  what  additional  soil  is 
required  for  filling  up  should  be  of  the  richest  de- 
scription, and  pressed  down  thoroughly  firm,  which 
will  form  a  great  stay  to  the  plants.  The  potting 
complete,  the  best  place  for  them  till  they  get 
fresh  hold  is  the  foot  of  a  north  wall  or  other 
building,  where  they  can  be  screened  from  sun 
and  wind  for  a  week  or  two,  and  kept  well 
syringed  overhead  and  liberally  watered ;  if  this 
is  done  they  will  soon  become  re-established,  when 
they  will  bear  removal  to  the  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory, and  expand  their  flowers  without  a  leaf 
flagging,  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Late- 
struck  cuttings  may  be  treated  precisely  in  the 
same  way ;  but  as  the  plants  will  be  so  much 
smaller  when  fully  grown,  they  will  not  require 
nearly  so  much  room  when  turning  them  out. 
Eighteen  inches  or  so  between  the  rows,  and  about 
the  same  distance  apart,  will  be  ample  ;  and  for 
those  planted  out  in  June  or  July  less  than  that 
will  suffice. 

Taking  cuttings. — The  chief  thing  in  order 
to  secure  fine  strong  cuttings  to  start  with  is  to 
take  care  of  the  old  plants  after  flowering,  and  to 
do  that,  one  of  each  kind  that  it  may  be  desired 


to  grow  should  have  the  tops  shortened  back  and 
be  turned  out  in  leaf  soil  in  some  cold  frame 
where  they  can  get  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and 
be  duly  protected  from  frost.  So  favoured,  they 
will  send  up  stout  vigorous  suckers,  any  of  which 
when  about  4  inches  long  will  do  for  taking 
off,  and  will  strike  freely  under  the  conditions 
already  named.  In  growing  them  in  pots,  no  soil 
answers  better  than  a  well-enriched  fibry  loam, 
rather  inclined  to  adhesiveness  than  otherwise ; 
in  this  they  make  firm,  short-jointed  stems.  Owing 
to  the  great  quantity  of  water  they  take  and  re- 
quire, worms  are  a  great  bother,  as  the  moisture 
that  drains  away  is  sure  to  attract  them  to  the 
bottoms  of  the  pots,  and  if  ingress  is  not  pre- 
vented they  do  irreparable  mischief.  A  good  way 
of  keeping  them  out,  and  of  benefiting  the  plants 
at  the  same  time,  is  to  scatter  a  pinch  of  soot 
over  the  crocks,  and  if  the  pots  are  then  set  on  a 
firm  coal-ash  bottom,  they  will  be  quite  safe  from 
their  attacks.  A  sunny  open  spot,  well  sheltered 
from  wind,  is  the  best  place  in  which  to  set  them  ; 
but  to  protect  the  roots  from  the  desiccating  in- 
fluence of  the  air  and  solar  rays,  the  pots  should 
be  plunged  in  half-rotten  leaves  or  litter,  the  non- 
conducting properties  of  which  keep  them  cool 
and  assist  greatly  in  preserving  the  health  of  the 
plants.  The  gross-feeding  habits  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums are  such  that,  when  grown  in  pots,  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  overdo  them  with  liquid 
manure,  provided  it  is  not  too  rank  or  strong,  or 
given  before  they  are  well  rooted,  as,  after  that, 
if  properly  diluted,  they  will  take  it  almost  daily. 
.Soot  water  mixed  with  farmyard  drainings  suits 
them  admirably,  as  does  soapsuds,  or,  indeed,  any 
kind  of  clear  sewage,  which,  when  they  are  show- 
ing their  buds,  should  be  given  without  stint. 
Where  very  fine  blooms  are  required  for  show  or 
other  purposes,  it  is  necessary  to  disbud,  leaving 
only  the  central  or  main  one ;  but  where  a  fine 
display  is  more  the  object  than  the  individual  size 
of  the  flowers,  nothing  is  gained  by  thinning. 
The  only  insects  that  affect  Chrysanthemums  are 
green  fly  and  thrips,  the  latter  of  which  initiate 
themselves  into  the  tips  of  the  young  shoots 
during  dry  summers,  and  feed  on  them  in  such  a 
way  and  so  unexpectedly,  as  to  cause  them  to  be- 
come blind  before  the  mischief  is  observed.  The 
remedy  for  both  is  a  syringing  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  Abyssinian  mixture,  or  some  tobacco 
water,  or  some  fumigation  in  the  ordinary  way. 

As  TO  VARIETIES, theirnameislegion, but  Iwould 
particularly  recommend  the  following  as  distinct 
and  fine,  viz. ;  Julie  Lagraviire,  brilliant  crimson 
chestnut ;  Empress  of  India,  Mrs.  Geo.  Eundle, 
and  Mrs.  Turner,  fine  whites ;  Geo.  Glenny,  Golden 
Beverley,  and  Jardin  des  Plantes,  yellows  ;  Peter 
the  Great  and  Mrs.  Dixon,  lemon  colour  ;  Triomphe 
du  Nord  and  Bronze  Jardin  des  Plantes,  bronzes  ; 
Dr,  Sharp  and  Sparkler,  reds.  Some  of  the 
Japanese  kinds  are  very  showy,  among  the  best 
of  which  are  Cry-Kang,  James  Salter,  Elaine,  Red 
Dragon,  and  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey.  S.  D. 


Chorozema  Chandlerl.— Although  many 
greenhouse  plants,  favourites  in  days  gone  by, 
have  of  late  fallen  into  disrepute,  this  is  one  that 
ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  collection ;  it  is  so 
easily  grown,  and  keeps  in  flower  so  long,  that  it 
well  repays  any  slight  amount  of  attention  which 
it  may  require.  A  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and 
silver  sand  suits  it  well,  and  quite  large  plants  of 
it  may  be  grown  in  pots  G  inches  or  8  inches  in 
diameter.  Its  growth  is  light  and  elegant  and 
when  covered  with  its  small  Pea-shaped  blossoms 
it  has  a  very  pretty  appearance  on  stages  amongst 
the  ordinary  occupants  of  glass  houses.  Its  season 
of  flowering  is  from  Christmas  onward  through  the 
spring  months,  and  so  persistent  is  it  in  this  re- 
spect that  I  have  had  plants  of  it  quite  full  of 
flower  when  cut  back  in  May  to  make  growth  for 
the  ensuing  season.  We  usually  give  our  plants 
of  it  a  small  shift  and  set  them  in  a  genial 
growing  atmosphere  for  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
after  which  they  are  benefited  by  a  few  weeks, 
exposure  to  the  open  air  in  autumn,  so  as  to  get 
the  young  growth  well  matured.  A  cool  airy 
house,  such  as  answers  for  Azaleas  or  Camellias, 
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suits  them  in  winter  perfectly.  In  fact,  they  do 
well  treated  just  the  same  as  Azaleas,  but  they 
commence  flowering  naturally  much  earlier,  and 
the  same  plants  will  last  in  presentable  condition 
all  through  the  Azalea  season.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  hard-wooded  plants  are  so  much  neglected 
as  they  are,  for  they  are  by  no  means  difficult  to 
cultivate,  and  they  last  for  years  with  bat  a  mini- 
mum of  care. — James  Geoom,  GosjjoH. 

The  progeny  of  Anthurium  Scher- 

zerianum  raised  from  seed,  as  stated  in  The  Gak- 
DEN  (p.  375),  is  very  variable  ;  but  I  have  seen 
seedlings  give  much  better  flowers  than  the  parent 
plants.  Last  year  I  had  under  my  charge  seed- 
lings which  produced  double  spathes— that  is,  two 
good  spathes  on  one  stem  instead  of  one.  The 
first  two  flower-spikes  came  so,  but  as  the  plant 
grew  stronger  spathes  of  the  ordinary  form  were 
produced.  The  best  way  of  sowing  the  seeds,  I 
find,  is  on  the  soil  or  Moss  of  the  old  plants,  or  in 
an  Orchid  pot.— H.  II.  C. 

Diseased  Eucharls  bulbs  (J.  &J.— Your 
Eucharis  bulbs  are  attacked  by  a  mite  or  acarus 
(Rhizoglphus  echinopus)  which  attacks  the  bulbs 
at  the  base  of  their  roots  ;  they  are  very  small  and 
can  be  hardly  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  If  the  plants 
would  bear  being  plunged,  pot  and  all,  into  water 
deep  enough  to  cover  the  bulbs  for  forty-eight 
hours,  I  believe  the  mites  would  be  drowned.  If 
the  plants  will  not,  with  a  small  stiff  brush,  brush 
off  all  the  decaying  portions  of  the  bulbs  and  cut 
off  the  useless  roots,  and  then  use  the  strongest 
insecticide  you  think  the  plants  will  bear  ;  soft 
soap  and  flowers  of  sulphur  or  tobacco  water 
would  no  doubt  kill  the  mites.  Do  not  let  any  of 
the  soil  lie  about ;  it  is  safest  to  bury  it,  and  clean 
the  plants  over  a  tub  of  water,  which  throw  down 
the  drain  as  soon  as  the  operation  is  over.— G.  S.  S. 

Cardioapermum  Halicacabum.  —  This, 
the  Winter  Cherry,  or  Heart  Pea,  is  one  of  the  most 
cosmopolitan  of  tropical  weeds,  the  bladder-like 
capsule  in  which  its  seeds  are  enclosed  no  doubt 
serving  as  a  protection  to  them  when  carried  by 
the  sea  from  one  country  to  another,  and  by  means 
of  which  the  plant  has  spread  from  South  Ame- 
rica, where  it  is  supposed  to  have  originated,  into 
almost  every  country  and  island  where  its  seeds 
could  find  a  favourable  harbour.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  first,  or  one  of  the  first,  plants  to  establish 
itself  on  recently  formed  coral  islands  or  land 
from  which  the  sea  has  retired  is  this  Winter 
Cherry.  Horticulturally,  this  plant  is  of  no  in- 
terest whatever,  unless  it  be  from  the  curious 
form  of  its  seed  vessel,  which  resembles  that  of  the 
Bladder  Senna  (Colutea  arborescens),  except  that 
the  valves  or  sides  of  the  triangular  capsule  are 
distinctly  heart-shaped.  C.  Halicacabum  is  an 
annual,  with  pinnate  or  bipinnate  foliage,  which  is 
pale  green  and  more  or  less  hairy.  In  habit  it 
is  a  climber,  growing  to  a  length  of  from  1  feet  to 
G  feet.  In  summer  its  small  whitish  flo  iters  are 
borne  in  panicles  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and 
these  are  succeeded  by  the  fruit  just  described. 
It  sometimes  fails  to  produce  fruit  in  this  country, 
but  if  grown  in  a  light  stove,  the  crop  of  capsules 
is  generally  pretty  abundant.  Perhaps  botanical 
collections  only  would  contain  plants  of  it.  At 
Kew  it  is  cultivated,  as  also  are  several  other 
species,  all  of  which  are  climbers,  and  bear 
bladdery  capsules  more  or  less  similar  to  tho:e  of 
C.  Halicacabum. — B. 


NOTES. 


SSORT  N^OTES.— INDOOR. 


Shading  for  glass  houses.— The  folIowiDg  is  a 
cheap  and  good  shadinpr.  viz. :  1  tiuart  of  size  jelly  made 
liot  to  boiling  mixed  with  1  gill  of  tirrpentine  and  1  gill  of 
boiled  oil,  adding  the  size  of  a  Walnut  of  whitening.  Apply 
this  mi.vture  to  the  glass  thinly  with  a  brush  when  the 
glass  is  dry  and  the  sun  out.  It  will  stick  until  frost  comes, 
after  which  it  will  not  be  required.— D.  E.  B. 

Artbropoaiumcirrhatum.— Either-asagrsenhouse 
or  conservatory  plant  this  native  of  New  Zealand  is  very 
ornamental  and  withal  simple  ss  regards  culture.  It  forms 
a  tuft  of  arching  Iris  like  leaves  of  a  pleasing  shade  of 
green,  and  bears  large  pmicles  of  white  blossoms  which 
expand  at  this  season.  It  is  nearly  hardy,  but  succeeds  best 
under  greenhouse  treatment,  and  when  planted  out  rather 
than  when  grown  in  pots. — II.  P. 


Solomon's  Seal,— Polygonatnm  multiflorum 
isjustnov/  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  all  the 
hardy  plants,  alike  effective  in  blossom  and  in 
beauty  of  leafage.  That  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
will  flourish  perfectly  well  in  dry  soil,  in  sunshine 
or  in  shade  (finest  in  shade  perhaps),  is  a  fact,  but 
why  it  is  so  seldom  seen  among  indoor  floral  de- 
corations is  not  so  easy  of  explanation.  I  often 
wonder  the  Dutchmen  who  send  its  first  cousin 
Lily  of  the  Valley  to  us  in  such  enormous  quan- 
tities and  so  finely  grown  do  not  take  up  this  Hebe 
among  graceful  hardy  plants.  For  forcing  in  pots 
to  bloom  in  March  it  is  perfection  in  its  own  way, 
as  full  of  graceful  curves  as  a  Bamboo,  and  its 
pale  buds  are  like  a  string  of  pearls.  That  it  was 
a  great  favourite  with  our  great  grandmothers 
may  recommend  it  to  some,  but  its  own  beauty 
ought  to  make  it  welcome  everywhere.  It  is  verily 
an  Apollo  Belvidere  or  a  Venus  de  Medici  among 
tho  early  blossoms. 

Veronica  Hulkeana. — This,  while  the  very 
earliest  of  all  the  Veronicas  in  blossoming,  is  like- 
wise one  of  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful.  It 
now  bears  great  panicles  of  delicate  lilac  flowers 
in  great  profusion  and  in  the  open  air.  In  Devon, 
Cornwall,  and  Ireland  near  the  sea  it  is  quite  at 
home.  Most  of  the  Veronicas  seem  lovers  of  the 
shore,  all  the  varieties  of  Anderson's  hybrid  at 
Pjournemouth  to  wit,  and  this  fairest  of  all  the 
species  as  yet  common  seems  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  It  is  a  shrubby  species,  growing  2  feet  or  3 
feet  in  height,  as  easily  propagated  from  cuttings 
as  a  Fuchsia  and  quite  different  in  its  blossoming 
from  any  other  hardy  shrub  now  in  bloom.  Why, 
oh,  why  !   is  it  so  seldom  seen  ? 

Phlox  amoena  deserves  all  that  Mr.  Murphy 
can  say  of  it,  and  more.  It  was  sent  to  me  years 
ago  by  Mr.  VV.  Falconer,  then  curator  of  the 
Harvard  University  garden  at  Cambridge,  and  I 
sent  it  to  the  late  Mr.  Nelson,  of  Aldboro',  and 
to  Mr.  Ware.  Of  all  the  Phloxes  of  its  race,  I 
think  it  one  of  the  best;  indeed,  its  ever-blooming 
habit  is  most  remarkable.  It  roots  quite  readily 
from  cuttings  under  a  hand-light  in  the  open  air 
and  flowers  immediately.  We  have  it  now  in  rosy 
masses  beside  the  snow-drift-like  carpets  of  N. 
Nelsoni,  and  the  effect  is — well,  everyone  should 
try  the  combination  for  themselves. 

Parrot  Tulips — To  all  those  gardeners  who 
have  now-adays  to  fill  large  oft-returning  flower 
baskets  these  showy  Tulips  will  prove  a  great 
boon.  You  may  buy  a  few  thousands  of  these 
and  of  the  mixed  late  or  "  rogue  "  Tulips  from  the 
Dutch  growers  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  their  flowers 
are  in  all  stages  most  effective  either  in  the  flower 
beds  and  borders  or  as  cut  for  indoor  decorative 
uses.  We  all  remember  the  sweet-scented  old 
cottage  garden  Tulips  of  years  ago,  but,  alas  ! 
how  rarely  do  we  see  them  now-a-days.  The  early 
forcing  and  bedding  Tuhps  are  far  less  beautiful 
and  yet  seem  to  have  supplanted  them,  but  it  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  the  trade  growers  in 
Holland  are  again  returning  to  their  "  first  loves," 
these  remnants  of  the  old  Tulipomania  epoch, 
which  in  their  own  time  were  more  valuable  than 
even  our  Orchids  of  to-day.  But  few  other  hardy 
liulbs  are  more  showy  than  Tulipa  elegans,  T. 
cornuta,  T.  Gesneriana,  T.  Golden  Eagle,  T. 
Buttercup,  and  others  of  this  good  old  hardy 
race  which  when  once  well  planted  are  as  hardy 
as  paving  stones,  and  most  generous  in  their  blos- 
soming. 

The  Florentine  Iris.- This  pale  beauty  is 
a  charming  companion  for  the  more  florid  forms 
of  the  German  Iris,  now  so  common  in  most  gar- 
dens. It  is  wild  around  the  flower  city,  and  in  its 
own  delicate  way  most  beautiful.  Cut  in  the  bud 
stage  and  brought  indoors,  its  glistening  bads  open 
into  lovely  blossoms  one  by  one  in  the  most  pleas- 
ing way,  each  petal  broad  as  those  of  a  Brazilian 
Cattleya,  but  graced  with  a  satin-like  sheen  no 
Orchid  petal  can  rival.  But  it  is  only  a  beautiful 
hardy  flower.  Once  well  planted  it  goes  on  blos- 
soming from  year  to  year ;  it  requires  no  fire-heat, 
no  glass  roof,  no  sponging  of  leafage,  no  fostering 


care,  and  so  it  is  too  often  entirely  forgotten  ex- 
cept at  blooming  time.  No  one  with  eyes  for  a 
lovely  blossom  could  forget  it  then.  It  deserves 
a  place  in  all  gardens  wherein  it  is  now  a 
stranger. 

Solanum  crispum.— I  find  that  very  few  of 
even  the  best  of  gardeners  know  this  blue  Night- 
shade or  Potato  Tree,  which  in  Ireland  is  quite 
hardy,  and  now  makes  our  old  walls  beautiful 
with  its  bluish  purple  blossoms,  which  nestle  in 
clusters  among  its  dark  green  leaves.  It  has 
beside  it  a  fair  rival,  Clematis  montana,  its  slender 
shoots  swinging  and  dangling,  or  woven  into 
coronets,  each  blazing  with  its  silvery  stars.  The 
Clematis  is  hardy  everywhere,  but  the  Solanum, 
although  also  a  shrub,  is  not  so.  In  Ireland  it  is 
mostly  at  home  on  sheltered  walls  ;  so  is  S.  jas- 
minoides  ;  but  in  England  it  might  generally  bo 
found  necessary  to  protect  it  with  a  mat  or  with 
Fir  branches.  In  Devon,  Cornwall,  Scilly,  or  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  it  should  find  a  welcome  where- 
ever  it  has  not  as  yet  been  accorded  one. 

The  Mexican  Orange  is  a  popular  name 
for  Choisya  ternata,  a  fresh  and  evergreen  shrub 
now  in  bloom.  Its  flowers  are  singularly  like 
Orange  blossom ;  indeed,  at  Ghent  and  elsewhere 
on  the  Continent  they  are  quite  commonly  grown 
as  a  substitute  for  that  popular  bridal  flower. 
The  silvery  stars  are  deliciously  sweet  scented, 
and  produced  abundantly  at  the  apices  of  the  last 
year's  growth.  Other  wall  shrubs  now  flowering 
in  its  company  are  the  Fuchsia-flowered  Goose- 
berry (Ribes  speciosum) ;  Vella  Psendo-Cytisus, 
sometimes  called  the  Cabbage  Bush  ;  Billardiera 
longiflora,  with  its  greenish  white  bells,  which  are 
succeeded  by  puce- coloured  fruits  ;  and  the  Erica- 
like Fabiana  imbricata,  really  a  Solanum  with  a 
Heath-like  growth  and  inflorescence. 

Clematis  alpina  is  a  very  beautiful  plant 
now  in  flower,  and  is  in  some  gardens  known 
under  the  name  of  Atragene  crerulea.  It  is  a 
most  effective  plant  as  seen  at  its  best  rambling 
over  a  dead  wall  shrub,  or  trailing  at  its  own  sweet 
will  over  an  arbour  or  rustic  fence.  Its  lavender- 
purple  sepals,  four  in  number  only,  surround  a 
silky  tuft  of  white  styles,  and  its  young  leaflets  are 
of  the  most  tender  green  tint,  thus  enhancing 
the  beauty  of  its  short-stalked  flowers.  Compared 
with  the  large  hybrid  kinds  its  blooms  are  small, 
and  taken  as  a  wall  shrub  one  cannot  say  that  it 
is  as  efliective  as  the  Wistaria  now  rich  in  its 
sweet-smelling  Grape-like  clusters  of  blossom,  but 
to  those  who  can  appreciate  form  and  colour  of 
the  most  refined  type,  this  Clematis  alpina  will  be 
most  attractive.  It  is  a  plant  of  which  one  does 
not  weary  too  soon.  Its  beauty  grows  on  one  the 
rather  year  after  year. 

Fragrant  posies.— The  old  "  posy  "  was  in 
old  country  house  parlours  what  the  bouquet  is  in 
our  drawing-rooms  of  to-day,  and  was  culled  from 
the  Lady  Corisande's  garden  of  a  past  age.  We 
may,  however,  indulge  in  a  fragrant  posy  in  this 
time  of  Orchids,  just  as  did  our  grandmothers 
when  Auriculas  and  Tulips  were  the  fashion.  Snow- 
white  Stocks,  double  and  sweet,  balmy  Sweet 
Brier,  and  a  sprig  of  Rosemary,  flowers  of  the 
Poet's  Narcissus,  single  and  double,  and  of  Wall- 
flowers, yellow  and  crimson,  we  can  take  in  plenty 
for  our  "  posy"  of  to-day.  We  can  fringe  it  with 
Auriculas  and  Cowslips  golden,  and  with  Oxiips 
also,  or  with  sweet  Woodrufl:  and  balmy  golden 
Thyme.  A  few  of  the  earliest  Roses  may  well  he 
added  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  also  each  with  its 
spire  of  tiny  lamps  all  aglow  like  pearls,  and  sweet 
"  as  new-mown  hay."  May  blossom  and  Wood- 
bine may  also  be  added,  and  our  "  posy  "  is  as 
bright  and  fragrant  as  "a  Rose  in  June." 

The  time  of  Oranges.— In  April  and  May 
Oranges  are  at  their  best,  as  juicy  and  as  sweet  as 
August  Peaches  with  a  brilliant  colour  and  refresh- 
ing flavour  all  their  own.  It  is  the  one  fruit  which 
bridges  over  the  gulf  between  latest  Grapes  and 
earliest  Strawberries,  and,  after  the  Apple,  the 
Orange  is,2>ar  e.n'eUence,  the  fruit  of  the  artisan 
or  working  class.  Peeled  and  quartered,  the 
Orange  is  a  delicious  dessert  after  luncheon  on  a 
hot  May  day.    With  or  without  cream,  a  little 
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powdered  sugar  may  be  added  by  lovers  of  sweet 
things,  although  at  this  season  the  fruits  are  sugaiy 
enough  of  themselves  for  most  palates.  On  hot 
days,  a  good  Orange  or  two  eaten  with  a  spoon  is 
far  more  refreshing  than  many  other  thirst- 
quenchers — a  pure  product,  moreover,  born  of  the 
sunshine  and  the  rain. 

Faehionable  flowers. — A  lady  who  was  at 
the  private  view  of  the  Koyal  Academy  writes  to 
tell  me  that,  "  the  Orchids  worn  on  that  occasion 
were  really  very  splendid  ;  indeed,"  as  she  says, 
"  the  Gardenia,  the  scentless  Camellia,  and  a  host 
of  other  flowers  once  the  fashion  are  now  likely  to 
be  given  over  to  the  Philistines  and  Yahoos  of  the 
town,  while  the  finest  and  freshest  of  Orchids  only 
are  to  adorn  our  intellectual  beauty  for  some  time 


I  am  not  surprised  that  the  ancients  worshipped 
trees.  Lakes  andmountains,  however  glorious  for 
a  time,  in  time  weary.  Sylvan  scenery  never  tires." 
Trees  solitary,  like  Mr.  Whirter's  lady  of  the 
woods,  the  fair  and  silvery  Birch  ;  or  trees  in 
company,  such  as  those  of  which  Millais  gave  us 
such  lovely  portraiture  in  his  "  Sound  of  many 
Waters,"  are  alike  most  enjoyable,  ever  beautiful, 
and  ever  changing  all  the  year  round,  and  yet  how 
many  with  fine  pictures  on  their  walls  have  not 
fine  trees  in  their  gardens  around  them.  Perhaps 
after  all  we  have  to  go  through  the  valley  of 
humiliation — bedding  plants,  and  Orchids,  and  cut 
flowers  and  the  like — ere  we  can  fully  appreciate 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  trees  at  their  best.  There 
is  an  old  lawn  before  the  hall  at  Somerly,  the 


monly  described  under  the  distinctive  epithet  of 
silver.  It  has  also  the  following  synonyms  :  Abies 
hirtella,  Picea  glaucescens,  and  Pinus  hirtella. 

TuLiPA  Kesseleingi  {Bota7,ic<il  Magadne, 
plate  0754). — This  is  a  rather  showy  new  Tulip 
from  Turkestan,  and  was  sent  to  Mr.  Elwes  by 
Dr.  Kegel  under  the  name  of  T.  Hoeltzeri.  It  has 
medium-sized  flowers,  of  which  the  inside  petals 
are  deep  yellow  and  the  outer  ones  green,  with 
a  deep  red  border  round  each. 

Sagittakia  montevidensis  (BoMnJcoZ  Maga- 
zine, plate  (i7J5). — This  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  free-blooming  water  plants  other  than 
Water  Lilies  that  has  yet  bpen  introduced  into 
the  tropical  aquarium  of  Kew  since  its  esta- 
blishment, and  a  very  free  grower  and  of  easy  cul- 


Ipomcea  Thomsoniana, 


to  come."  So  my  friend  seems  to  think,  and  there 
is  room  for  all  tastes,  but  I  hope  there  are  ladies 
who  will  wear  Rosebuds  and  Violets,  and  sweet 
white  Stocks,  and  big  clusters  of  Carnations 
even  although  their  hothouses  are  gay  with  Ferns 
and  Orchids  of  the  finest  and  best.  The  words 
"  fashionable  flowers  "  with  some  means  "  season- 
able flowers,"  and  truly  these  are  many  and  varied 
enough  for  all  tastes.  To  see  a  whole  assembly 
of  people  wearing  Orchids  or  Daffodils,  or  any 
other  one  kind  of  flower,  shows  a  total  disregard 
for  beauty  of  the  highest  type,  and  a  want  of  in- 
telligence also.  A  flower  should  be  worn  because 
it  is  beautiful,  sweet,  and  suitable,  not  merely  be- 
cause it  is  supposed  to  be  "  fashionable." 

Love  of  trees. — I  am  sometimes  afraid  that 
we  gardeners  waste  much  of  our  time  under  glass 
roofs,  and  do  not  fully  recognise  the  full  value  and 
nobility  of  our  finest  trees.  He  of  the  Primrose 
pale  has  said :  "  I  passed  part  of  my  youth  in  the 
shade  of  Burnham  Beeches,  and  I  have  now  the 
happiness  of  living  amid  my  own  '  green  retreats.' 


country  house  of  Colonel  Fred  Burnaby,  and  just 
in  front  of  the  creeper-covered  walls,  with  its 
lower  branches  sweeping  the  turf,  is  an  old  Larch 
— one  of  the  very  finest  of  all  lawn  trees.  It  is 
always  beautiful  in  form  and  in  colour,  and  just 
now  is  as  fresh  and  graceful  as  a  Maiden-hair  Fern 
magnified  ten  thousand  times.  Leafy  in  June  or 
glittering  with  rime  at  Christmas  time,  our  hardy 
trees  are  living  pictures  all  the  year  round. 

Veronica. 

RECENT  PLANT  PORTRAITS. 
Abies  EELIGIOSA  {Botanical  Magazine,  plate 
6753). — A  fine  double  plate  of  this  distinct  and 
handsome  Mexican  Conifer,  showing  the  handsome 
deep  blue  cone  covered  with  regular  and  conspicu- 
ous white  bracts,  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
Picea  Webbiana.  It  is  unfortunately  tender  in 
this  country,  the  specimen  here  figured  coming 
from  the  pinetum  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith-Barry,  at 
Fota  Island,  Co.  Cork.  This  Fir  comes  next  to 
that  known  as  A.  bracteata  in  the  family  com- 


tivation.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  snowy  white- 
ness of  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  succes- 
sion, relieved  as  they  are  by  rich  maroon  blotches 
bordered  with  pale  gold  at  the  base  of  each  petal 
and  reminding  one  of  those  of  a  fine  variety  of 
Calochortus.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and 
seeds  sent  to  Kew  by  Mr.  .John  Ball,  F.R.S., 
from  Buenos  Ayres  early  in  1883  flowered  in  June 
of  same  year.  No  tropical  aquarium  should  be 
without  this  lovely  plant. 

SoLANUM  Maglia  {Botanical  Magazine,  plate 
6756). — This  is  a  member  of  the  Potato  family 
from  Chili,  with  pure  white  flowers  and  small 
oval  tubers  of  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  It 
is  proposed  to  name  it  in  future  the  Daiwin 
Potato. 

TiLLANDSIASTREPTOPHTLLA  (Botanical  Maga- 
zine, plate  6757)  — A  very  curious  Bromeliad  from 
Honduras  with  light  green  foliage  twisted  and 
curled  in  a  most  abnormal  and  extraordinary 
manner,  and  sprinkled  thickly  with  a  kind  of 
coarse  white  powder.    It  has  pink  spathe  bracts 
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and  light  purple  tubular  flowers  interesting  from  a 
botanical  point  of  view. 

Anthurium  Scherzehianum  vab.  Vervae- 
NEANUM  (Bevm  Sorticole,  May  1)  — This  may  be 
consideredas  quite  an  acquisition,  as  it  is  byfarthe 
purest  and  finest  of  the  white-spathed  varieties 
of  this  well-known  plant,  and  quite  throws  into 
the  shade  all  former  so-called  white  varieties, 
such  as  A.  Williamsi  and  others.  This  fine  novelty 
has  been  raised  by  M.  Vervaene,  of  Ghent,  the 
well-known  Azalea  grower,  but  has  not  yet  been 
sufiioiently  increased  to  distribute. 

Alstrcemerias  (new  hybrids)  {Bevue  Uorticole 
for  May  16)  —A  beautiful  bunch  of  these  hand- 
some, free-blooming,  and  bright-coloured  Ama- 
ryllids,  which  with  but  slight  protection  in  very 
severe  winters  may  be  considered  hardy.  These 
here  figured  are  crosses  between  A.  versicolor  and 
A.  anrantiaca.  W.  E.  G. 


A  NEW  SrOVE  CLIMBER. 
(IPOM^A  THOMSOKIANA.) 
The  first  time  we  saw  flowers  of  this  beautiful 
new  climbing  plant  (about  a  year  ago)  we  thought 
that  itwas  a  white-flowered  variety  of  the  favourite 
old  Ipom?ea  Horsfallia;,  as  it  so  nearly  resembles 
it.  It  has,  however,  been  proved  to  be  a  distinct 
new  species,  and  Dr.  Masters  has  named  It  in 
compliment  to  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh.  It 
differs  from  I.  Horsfalliaj  in  having  the  leaflets  in 
sets  of  threes  instead  of  fives,  and,  moreover, 
they  are  quite  entire.  The  flowers,  too,  are  quite 
double  the  size  of  those  of  Horsfallise,  but  are 
produced  in  clusters  in  much  (he  same  way ;  they 
are  snow-white.  This  Ipomnsa  is  indeed  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  list  of  stove-climbing  plants,  and 
will  undoubtedly  become  as  popular  as  I.  Hors- 
fallise, which  may  be  found  in  almost  every  stove. 
It  is  of  easy  culture  and  of  rapid  growth,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  as  continuous  in  flowering 
as  Horsfallise.  It  is  among  the  new  plants  of  the 
year  now  being  distributed  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams, 
of  the  Victoria  Nurseries,  Upper  HoUoway,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  annexed  illustra- 
tion. 

PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 


■WiBtatl*  sinensis —The  promise  of  an  unusually 
fine  display  of  bloom  on  the  part  of  this  climber  was  almost 
universal,  but  in  many  places  such  will  not  be  the  case,  the 
frosts  of  three  weeks  ago  having  injured  it.  With  us, 
whether  on  a  wall  or  in  the  open,  only  a  raceme  here  and 
there  has  escaped. — Alpha. 

Patersonia  lon^acaps.— This  is  sn  Iris-like  plant 
with  long  narrow  leavej  and  violet-blue  flowers,  borne  on 
stems  about  a  yard  high.  Like  most  of  its  class,  it  is  by  no 
means  difficult  to  cultivate,  yet  th  jugh  an  old  plant  and 
very  pretty  it  is  seldom  met  with.  This  Iris  is  a  native  of 
Australia,  and  is  at  the  present  time  in  flower  in  the  tem- 
perate house  at  Kew,  the  conditions  there  being  just  suited 
10  its  requirements. 

Flowera  fi  om  Nfiwry,— Ifr.  Smith  sends  us  from 
Messrs.  Rodger,  McClelland's  collection  flowers  of  Choisya 
ternata  from  bushes  in  the  oppn,  2  feet  high  and  as  much 
wide,  completely  covered  with  white,  sweetly  scented 
blossoms:  al;0  Abutilon  vitifolium  from  a  wall  where  it 
grows  most  freely  aud  flowers  abundantly,  its  large  Mallow- 
like blossoms  being  very  showy.  Associated  with  these 
were  likewise  Looicera  tataiica  rubra  grandiflora,  a  dis- 
tinct and  good  Honeysuckle,  and  Ciinodendron  Eooke  i. 
growing  well  in  a  damp  spot  iu  the  open  and  blooming 
sparingly. 

Oarnation  Eureka.— This  is  the  name  given 
to  a  very  fine  new  seedling  Tree  Carnation  raised 
last  year  by  Mr.  Knight,  The  Oaks,  Woodman- 
stone,  Epsom,  from  whom  we  have  received  some 
blooms.  These  are  of  large  size  and  very  double, 
and  the  colour  a  glowing  scarlet  inclined  to  car- 
mine. It  must  be  an  extraordinary  free  flowerer, 
as  Mr.  Knight  states  that  he  has  plants  carrying 
nearly  half  a  hundred  blossoms  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Spaniah  Broom  (Genista  hispanica  is 
a  shrub  that  should  adorn  every  garden  large  or 
small  at  this  time  of  the  year  on  account  cf  its  at- 
tractiveness when  in  bloom.  Mr.  Kingsmill,  who 
brings  us  a  good  sized  branch  of  it  fairly  smothered 
with  small  bright  yellow  blossoms,  likens  his  plant 
to  "  a  ball  of  gold  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  through." 
He  bought  the  same  plant  for  twopence  in  a  pro- 1 


vincial  market  some  eight  years  ago  ;  it  must 
therefore  have  made  rapid  growth.  This  Broom 
always  forms  a  compact  rounded  tuft  and  invari- 
ably produces  a  profusion  of  blossoms  about  this 
time  of  the  year.  It  is,  moreover,  a  shrub  that 
will  thrive  almost  anywhere  and  in  any  kind  of 
soil,  though  it  seems  to  have  a  liking  for  warm 
loam  and  an  open,  sunny  situation.  We  advise 
those  who  do  not  possess  it  to  procure  a  plant  of 
it  in  the  autumn.  It  is  a  capital  rock  garden  plant, 
as  it  never  grows  out  of  bounds. 

Brugmansla  suaveolena.— In  the  green- 
house here  we  have  in  bloom  two  very  fine  plants 
of  this  Brugmansia.  One  is  in  a  large  tub ;  the 
other  is  planted  out  in  the  border.  The  one  in  the 
tub  is  sufliciently  large  to  allow  anyone  to  walk 
comfortably  under  its  branches,  and  it  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  its  white  trumpet  flowers,  it 
is  very  effective,  and  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  it 
emits  an  agreeable  perfume.— Thos.  Wilkins, 
Inn'ord,  Hetisiridgc,  Blandford, 

Fabiana  Imbricata  — At  first  glance  this 
looks  like  a  Heath,  and  not  at  all  like  a  plant 
belonging  to  the  order  Solanacese,  in  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  placed.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  and 
along  the  southern  coasts  of  England  flourishes 
as  a  bush  in  the  open  air,  but  in  less  favourable 
spots  it  requires  the  shelter  of  a  wall.  Its  extreme 
floriferousness,  too,  renders  it  where  necessary 
well  worthy  of  greenhouse  culture,  as  about  this 
season  it  becomes  laden  with  long,  tube-shaped, 
white  blossoms.  It  is  now  in  flower  on  a  wall  in 
the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew. 

Glonera  jaerQinifloia.— One  often  meets 
with  this  plant  in  by  no  means  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, but  when  well  grown  there  are  few  more 
desirable  winter  flowering  stove  plants  than  this 
Glonera ;  its  season  of  blooming,  moreover,  is 
not  limited  to  the  winter,  as  it  is  now  finely  in 
flower  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew.  It  is  a  neat, 
somewhat  upright-habited  shrub,  which  bears 
clusters  of  pure  white  fragrant  blossoms.  Indi- 
vidually, the  blooms  somewhat  resemble  those  of 
Bouvardia  jasminifiora,and  they  may  be  used  in  a 
cut  state  for  much  the  same  purposes.  It  is  also 
known  as  Psychotria  jasminiflora 

Sutherlandia  epeotabilis.— I  send  you  a 
branch  of  this  beautiful  Cape  shrub,  which  I 
raised  from  seed  last  year.  It  was  planted  out  at 
once  in  a  sunny  border,  and  protected  during 
winter  with  a  canvas  hood,  so  that  the  foliage 
remained  uninjured.  It  is  now  in  full  flower, 
having  more  than  a  dozen  upright  branches  well 
studded  withbeautifulelongated,  pea-like  blossoms 
of  a  rich,  sealing-wax-red  colour,  which  stand  out 
from  among  the  grey-green  pinnate  foliage  and 
produce  a  charming  effect.  In  hard  winters  it 
would  doubtless  require  house  protection,  bat  as  it 
flowers  so  well  the  second  year  from  seed  it  seems 
well  worth  attention. — Alfred  R.  Wallace, 
Filth  Hill,  Godalming, 

*,*  A  very  pretty  plant,  reminding  one  of  the 
New  Zealand  Clianthus  puniceus, '  though  the 
flowers  are  smaller  and  arranged  on  the  branches 
differently.  The  silvery  lustre  of  the  pinnate 
foliage  renders  the  plant  attractive  even  when  out 
of  flower. — Ed. 

From  Knookmullen,  Gorey,  Ireland,  Miss 
Owen  has  sent  us  a  small  basket  of  flowers  and 
the  following  memoranda  concerning  them.  "  I 
send  you  a  blossom  of  Meconopsis  simplicifolia, 
which,  though  not  to  be  compared  in  beauty  with 
M.  Wallichi  and  M.  nepalensis,  has  the  advantage 
of  being,  I  believe,  a  true  perennial.  It  looks 
so  dead  in  winter,  that  there  is  much  danger  of  its 
being  thrown  away.  This  is  the  first  year  in  which 
it  has  done  well  here.  The  pale  lemon-coloured 
flowers  of  Genista  prcecox  with  which  that  shrub  is 
entirely  covered  make  it  the  prettiest  bit  of 
colour  in  our  garden  at  present.  It  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  large  lemon-coloured  Broom, 
which,  however,  has  not  its  graceful  drooping 
habit.  The  dwarf  large-flowered  G.  pros!  rata 
seems  also  worth  growing  ;  I  send  a  spray. 
I  also  send  Cardamine  latifolia  as  a  plant  not 
worth  growing ;  also  Tritoma  pumila,  one  of 
the  few  evergreen  Cape  plants  which  are   fairly 


hardy  here  (of  those  we  have  as  yet  tried),  though 
a  plant  of  it  dies  now  and  then.  Ourisia  coccinea 
does  better  here  in  a  border  than  on  rockwork.  One 
of  our  most  efff ctive  late  fpring  plants,  the  varie- 
gated Forget-me.not  (Myosotis  elegantissima) 
made  a  good  bed,  dotted  through  with  red  Van  Thol 
Tulips.  It  stood  this  trying  spring  well,  but 
white  mildew  has  now  .attacked  both  it  and  M  dis- 
sitiflora.  M.  azorica  usually  escapes  this  blight  till 
late  in  the  season." 

Allium  Cluali  is  one  of  the  few  ornamental 
species  of  the  Onion  family  worth  growing.  It  is 
extremely  like  A.  neapolitanum,  so  similar  that 
one  hardly  knows  where  to  look  for  the  difference. 
A.  subhirsutum  is  another  very  much  like  it.  All 
these  three  species  produce  umbel-like  clusters  of 
pure  white  flowers  on  slender  stems  about  a  foot 
in  height.  The  blossoms  are  quite  devoid  of  the 
characteristic  odour  of  the  Onion  tribe,  therefore 
not  objectionable  in  a  cut  state.  They  last  a  con- 
siderable time  in  water,  as  the  flowers  open  one 
after  another.  Mr.  Kingsmill  grows  A.  Clusii 
finely  in  his  garden  at  Eastcote,  whence  we  have 
received  some  large  heads  of  bloom,  the  produce 
of  seed  sown  last  year. 

Anemone  hortenals  — Among  herbaceous 
plants  now  in  flower  few  surpass  this  Wind- 
flower.  The  intense  scarlet  colour  of  its  blossoms, 
combined  with  their  black  centres,  renders  it  very 
conspicuous  amongst  others  of  its  class  or  planted, 
as  ours  are,  in  a  herbaceous  border  in  clumps. 
Those  who  have  not  tried  it  in  a  cut  state  will,  on 
doing  so,  find  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  choicest 
arrangements.  It  lasts  fresh  for  a  week,  and  the 
richness  of  its  colour  is  sure  to  be  admired  by 
even  the  most  fastidious.  It  likes  a  sunny  spot 
and  good  light,  rich  soil,  and  it  may  either  be 
planted  now  or  in  November,  or  even  in  February  ; 
the  latter  month,  however,  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended in  any  but  the  coldest  situations ;  plants 
raised  from  seeds  will  also  flower  the  same  year 
it  properly  attended  to.— E.  D. 

Bouvardia  strigosa  — In  general  characters 
this  is  distinct  from  the  garden  varieties  of 
Bouvardia,  and  although  not  suited  as  they  are  for 
growing  into  bushy  little  specimens,  it  makes  a 
desirable  basket  plant ;  its  slender  arching  shoots 
hang  down  in  a  very  graceful  manner,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  "P  range  at  Kew,  where  it  is  now 
in  flower.  The  blooms  are  borne  in  clusters 
at  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  their  colour  being  deep 
red,  with  a  yellowish  centre.  The  individual 
flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  most  Bouvardias  ; 
they  are  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, and  their  colour  is  also  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  the  others.  As  this  Bouvardia  breaks  out 
but  sparingly  when  the  shoots  are  stopped,  it 
would  not  be  viewed  with  favour  by  market 
growers,  yet  in  the  hybridiser's  hands  it  might 
impart  a  different  colour  to  our  ordinary  garden 
Bouvardias. 

Eoseisea  llnophylla.— Among  the  so-called 
New  Holland  plants  that  at  the  present  time  seem 
to  be  almost  ignored  in  gardens  there  are  many 
beautiful  and  desirable  subjects  ;  yet  few  can 
equal,  much  less  surpass,  this  Bossia^a  for  grace, 
elegance,  and  profusion  of  bloom.  There  is  a 
specimen  of  it  some  6  feet  high  now  in  flower  in 
the  temperate  house  at  Kew,  the  whole  plant 
being  a  mass  of  long  slender  shoots,  as  drooping 
as  those  of  the  Weeping  Willow,  and  clothed  for 
the  greater  part  of  their  length  with  small,  bright 
orange.  Pea- shaped  blossoms.  The  beauty  of  such 
a  specimen  as  this  should  tend  to  revive  a  taste 
for  these  old-fashioned  plants— not  the  large, 
distorted,  so-called  trained  specimens,  but  healthy, 
vigorous  ones,  with  no  more  supports  than  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  uphold  them.  The  system 
of  stiff  and  formal  training  has  doubtless  had 
much  to  do  with  the  neglect  into  which  they  have 
fallen. 

Tulipa  Greigi  and  other  early  flo-wrera . 
— In  reply  to  your  note  as  to  Tulipa  Greigi,  one 
necessity  of  its  health  seems  to  be  to  have  suffi- 
cient water  during  the  growing  period.  It  suffers 
greatly  from  drying  east  winds  when  it  first  comes 
up  unless  well  watered.    It  likes  hot  sun  through- 
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out  the  summer,  and  does  not  do  well  unless  well 
exposed  to  it.  It  is  a  bulb  o£  which  more  bad 
ones  are  found  in  a  consignment  than  most 
others  ;  perhaps  it  travels  badly.  I  send  a  Tulip 
that  shows  most  peculiar  changes  of  colour ;  at 
first  it  is  pale  primrose,  it  then  turns  to  ivory 
white,  and  is  now,  as  you  will  see,  suffused  with 
pink;  it  has  been  blooming  for  the  past  four 
weeks.  As  my  garden  has  many  fine  Hawthorn 
trees  in  parts  of  it,  together  with  Lilacs,  Labur- 
nums, &c.,  I  have  to  look  for  plants  that  grow 
well  in  the  shade,  and  I  send  you  a  few  Scillas  of 
various  colours  to  show  how  useful  they  are  as 
shade  growers.  With  Ferns  and  Primroses  they  are 
charming,  and  a  large  clump  of  the  delicate  pink 
Scillas  growing  among  the  young  fronds  of  Lady 
Fern  is  a  lovely  sight.  Scillas  have  to  me  an 
especial  charm  from  their  exceeding  delicacy  of 
colour.  You  will  also  note  the  very  pretty  Hya- 
cinthus  amethystinus. — H.  Stuabt  Wortlbt 
(Colonel). 

Discaria  longispina  —Quite  a  curiosity  in 
its  way  is  this  Discaria,  and  when  in  full  flower 
by  no  means  devoid  of  beauty.  It  is  a  low, 
scrambling,  deciduous  shrub,  poorly  furnished 
with  leaves  at  any  time;  yet,  from  the  bright 
green  hue  of  the  spines  and  shoots,  it  is  as 
effective  as  an  Evergreen.  It  may  be  allowed  to 
run  over  sunny  parts  of  rockwork  and  similar 
spots  in  the  milder  districts  of  the  country,  but  in 
many  parts  it  will  need  the  protection  of  a  low 
wall,  which  it  will  soon  clothe  in  an  effective 
manner.  A  plant  of  it  thus  situated  on  the  out- 
side of  the  Xr^Dge  at  Kew  has  been  in  flower  for 
a  long  time,  but  it  is  just  now  at  its  best,  the 
whole  plant  being  thickly  studded  with  small 
white,  contracted,  bell-shaped  blossoms.  This 
particular  specimen  was  also  very  effective  last 
Christmas,  the  flowers  then  being  pure  white,  but 
now  in  consequence  of  the  bright  sunshine  they 
are  suffused  on  the  outside  with  pink.  It  is  a 
native  of  .South  America,  as  also  are  its  allies,  the 
Colletias,  all  of  which  are  singular  shrubs. 

Double  Anemones  —A  large  and  beauti- 
ful gathering  of  these  have  been  sent  to  us  by 
Messrs.  Ant.  Roozen  and  Son,  Overveen,  Haarlem, 
showing  to  what  perfection  the  Anemone  is  grown 
in  Holland.  All  the  varieties,  numbering  nearlj- 
two  dozen,  are  double,  which  seem  to  be  the 
greatest  favourites  with  the  Dutch  growers.  Their 
colours  are  exceedingly  rich  and  varied,  and  the 
flowers  of  all  are  very  double,  forming  compact 
rosettes  of  petals.  Our  selection  of  the  sorts  sent 
include  those  named  as  follows :  La  Reine  des 
Beautcs,  pale  pink,  shaded  crimson ;  Coulenr  de 
Sang,  rich  crimson,  inclined  to  a  reddish  hue; 
Rose  Mignonne,  a  soft  pink,  very  beautiful;  Queen 
of  the  Netherlands,  pure  white ;  General  Brown, 
rich  crimson  ;  Indigo,  intensely  rich  purple,  one 
of  the  finest  of  its  colour ;  Mary  Stuart,  crimson 
with  purplish  centre  ;  Bleu  Aimable,  purple  tipped 
with  white  ;  De  Broglie,  pale  blue ;  King  of  the 
Blues,  a  very  rich  purple  ;  and  Auricula,  a  bright 
crimson,  inclined  to  carmine.  The  above  form  a 
representative  selection  of  the  various  colours 
sent,  and  are  all  first-rate  varieties,  which  would 
form  a  great  attraction  in  the  open  border  all  this 
season.  A  gathering  of  double  Ranunculuses  is 
also  sent.  These  are  likewise  uncommonly  fine,  and 
embody,  we  imagine,  the  best  varieties. 

Dracaena  LIndeni.— A  plant  of  this  Dra- 
c.-ena  is  now  flowering  in  the  T  range  at  Kew, 
for  the  first  time,  we  believe,  in  Europe.  As  we 
suggested  soon  after  this  Dracaena  was  introduced, 
it  proves  to  be  merely  a  variegated  form  of  the 
old  D.  fragrans,  which  has  been  known  in  gardens 
in  this  country  upwards  of  100  years,  although 
from  its  green  foliage  and  habit  of  not  flowering 
until  it  gets  large,  its  cultivation  is  now  limited 
to  botanical  collections.  We  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  native  country  of  D.  Lindeni,  but  from 
the  fact  of  the  type  being  found  only  in  various 
parts  of  Tropical  Africa,  we  suspect  that  that 
country  is  the  home  of  this  variegated  form.  The 
inflorescence  is  terminal,  in  the  form  of  a  branching 
spike  or  raceme,  the  flowers  being  thickly  crowded, 
white,  and  deliciously  fragrant.  The  length  of 
th   spike  on  the  Kew  plant  is  about  18  inches.   If 


this  variety  proves  to  be  a  free  flowerer  whilst 
young,  it  would  be  worth  cultivating  for  the  sake 
of  its  ornamental,  fragrant  flowers.  As  a  foliage 
plant  it  is  attractive  only  when  about  1  foot  high  ; 
after  that  the  variegation  becomes  less  distinct, 
until  finally  the  leaves  come  wholly  green,  and 
those  which  were  originally  striped  and  margined 
with  clear  white  gradually  change  to  the  normal 
colour.  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  this 
plant  is  what  is  termed  a  true  Dracaena  by  bota- 
nists, D.  Goldieana,  D.  ensifolia,  and  D.  umbra- 
culifera  being  other  true  ones.  The  garden  Dra- 
cicnas,  such  as  D.  ferrea,  D.  terminalis,  &c.,  are 
really  Cordylines;  to  hybridists  this  difference 
may  be  worthy  of  note.  In  the  same  house,  along 
with  the  flowering  specimen  of  D.  Lindeni,  is  a 
curiously  mottled-leaved  form  of  what  we  take  to 
be  D.  fragrans,  named  D.  Cantleyi,  and  which,  if 
the  markings  could  be  made  more  distinct,  would 
prove  a  worthy  companion  to  D.  Goldieana. 

Stlgmaphyllum  ciliatum.— Being  desi- 
rous of  seeing  Messrs.  Laird's  collection  of  Pan- 
sies,  I  paid  a  visit  to  their  Pink  Hill  Nurseries,  near 
Edinburgh,  but  was  unfortunately  too  early  in 
the  season  to  see  them  in  perfection.  My  journey 
was  not,  however,  in  vain,  as  in  one  of  their  hot- 
houses I  came  across  the  charming  stove  climber 
just  named  growing  wiih  the  greatest  freedom  in 
small  pots,  and  producing  a  profusion  of  chaste 
yellow  flowers  which  I  have  never  seen  equalled. 
They  are  quite  unique  in  form  and  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  those  of  an  Oncidium,  the  colour 
being  a  delicate  yellow.  The  plant  flowers  con- 
tinuously through  the  entire  summer  and  should 
surely  find  a  place  in  every  stove,  as  it  does  not 
require  a  large  space  to  see  it  in  perfection,  as  is 
the  case  with  most  tropical  climbers. — G. 

Exacum  maoranthum.  — This  beautiful 
Gentianwort,  of  which  we  gave  a  coloured  plate 
in  Vol,  XXU.  of  The  Garden,  is  now  flowering 
in  the  Begonia  house  at  Kew.  What  Gentiana 
acaulis,  G.  verna,  and  one  or  two  others  are 
amongst  hardy  plants  this  herbaceous  shrub  from 
Ceylon  is  amongst  indoor  flowering  plants.  A 
green-leaved,  tall,  branching  stemmed  plant,  bear- 
ing on  the  ends  of  its  strongest  shoots  clusters  of 
bright  purple-blue  flowers,  each  as  large  as  half-a- 
crown,  with  a  disk  of  bright  yellow  anthers,  all 
of  which  remain  in  good  condition  for  several 
weeks  together,  is  a  rare  beauty,  even  in  the  richest 
collections,  Lisianthns  Eussellianus  being  perhaps 
its  only  rival,  but  this  plant  is,  alas  !  a  very  testy 
subject  indeed,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
skilful  cultivators.  E.iacnms  are  not  difficult  to 
grow,  and  as  they  can  be  propagated  either  by 
means  of  seeds  or  cuttings,  a  stock  is  easily  ob- 
tained. Before  one  can  sow  the  seeds,  however, 
they  have  to  be  procured,  and  herein  lies  the  cause 
of  the  rarity  of  these  beautiful  Indian  Gentianads. 
We  learn  from  Colonel  Beddome,  whose  knowledge 
of  Indian  plants  is  very  wide,  that  the  Exacums 
are  as  plentiful  on  the  Neilgherry  Mountains  as 
our  Bluebells  and  Primroses  are  in  our  forest 
glades  and  glens.  Besides  E.  macranthnm,  a 
native  of  Ceylon,  there  are  several  beautiful 
species  whose  acquaintance  we  would  like  to 
make.  E.  zeylanicum  has  been  in  cultivation  in 
this  country,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  no  longer 
remains  with  us.  Exacum  afline,  an  interesting 
little  species  from  Sccotra,  is  also  about  to  flower 
at  Kew.  It  is  said  to  be  very  fragrant  and  is  ap- 
parently free  flowering,  the  individual  flowers 
being  rather  small,  but  crowded  as  they  are  on 
the  ends  of  the  shoots,  they  have  a  pretty  ap- 
pearance. 

Bulblnes.— An  interesting  genus  of  the  Lily 
family,and  a  near  neighbour  of  Aloe  and  Kniphofia 
both  in  botanical  classification  and  in  its  native 
habitat— the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  habit  the 
species  vary  from  that  of  a  Kniphofia  or  of 
Aloe  vulgaris  to  that  of  a  Daffodil  or  of  an  Onion. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  in  some  species  nearly  as 
large  as  a  Primrose,  and  are  borne  on  long  grace- 
ful scapes  in  a  dense  racemose  head.  The  fol- 
lowing species  are  now  in  flower  in  the  succulent 
house  at  Kew  :  B.  latifolia,  an  Aloe-like  plant 
with  thick  fleshy  foliage  2  inches  to  3  inches 
broad  at   the  base,  narromng  to  a  point.    The 


flowers  are  lemon-yellow,  very  numerous  and 
closely  packed  on  the  long  scape.  One  of  the 
Kew  plants  bears  fifteen  scapes  and  is  a  really 
ornamental  object,  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  con- 
servatory or  greenhouse.  This  plant  has  been  in 
flower  several  weeks  and  promises  to  keep  on 
blooming  for  some  time  yet.  B.  narcissifolia. — As 
the  name  implies,  this  species  when  out  of  flower 
resembles  a  Narcissus.  The  flowers  are  pale  yellow, 
and  are  deliciously  scented.  B.  caulescens  has  a 
stem  about  2  feet  long,  which  is  clothed  with 
semi-cylindrical  fleshy  foliage,  from  the  axils  of 
which  the  long  graceful  flower-scapes  are  pro- 
duced. I!,  alooides  has  thick  bladdery  foliage  of 
very  watery  appearance  and  pale  yellow  flowers. 
What  appears  to  be  a  new  and  very  distinct 
species  is  about  to  produce  a  central  flower-scape, 
and  promises  to  be  an  ornamental  plant.  Like 
many  other  obscure  plants,  these  Bulbines  are 
beautiful  only  when  well  grown ;  if  allowed  to  fall 
into  anything  approaching  neglect  they  have  a 
very  wetdy  appearance.  B.  latifolia  we  would 
recommend  as  a  very  attractive  greenhouse  plant. 

Phyllocacti.-  What  Philip  Miller  called  the 
Spleenwort-lcaved  Indian  Figs,  Loudon  called 
Cacti,  and  what  we  now  distinguish  from  their 
congeners  by  the  above  appellation  comprise  some 
of  the  most  gorgeous-blossomed  indoor  plants, 
which  are  so  easy  to  grow  that,  once  possessed,  it 
is  not  easy  to  kill  them.  Once  upon  a  time,  be- 
fore first-rate  gardening  came  to  mean  the  cultiva- 
tion of  costly  plants  of  a  generally  very  precarious 
nature,  these  brilliant-flowered  Cacti  held  a  fa- 
voured place  in  almost  every  garden,  from  the 
richest  and  most  extensive  to  the  humble  cottage 
window  through  which  the  sun's  rays  were  able 
to  penetrate.  In  old  gardening  works  we  fre- 
quently meet  with  accounts  of  the  brilliant  dis- 
plays of  flower  on  large  wall-clothing  specimens 
of  Phyllocacti,  and  we  are  certain  that  many  of 
our  gardens  of  to-day  would  be  made  richer  and 
more  interesting  if  a  collection  of  Miller's 
Spleenwort  Cacti  was  included  in  them.  There 
are  now  a  great  many  beautiful  varieties  of 
only  recent  origin,  the  result  of  hybridisation, 
these  plants  crossing  freely  with  each  other,  and 
yielding  an  endless  variety  in  the  colours  and 
forms  of  their  progeny ;  and  by  growing  the 
plants  in  warm,  moist  houses,  or  with  their  roots 
warmed  by  a  manure  hot-bed  during  the  summer, 
and  keeping  them  dry  and  airy  in  a  warm  house 
until  spring,  the  yield  of  large,  richly-coloured 
blooms  will  be  both  large  and  lasting.  In  one  of 
the  corners  of  the  succulent  house  at  Kew  there 
has  been  a  most  attractive  display  made  by  a 
collection  of  these  plants,  which  we  are  pleased 
to  see  are  still  considered  worthy  of  attention 
there,  though  apparently  despised  by  the  majority 
of  the  gardeners  of  to-day.  To  anyone  in  search 
of  a  new  and  sensational  delight  we  would  recom- 
mend a  collection  of  these  Phyllocacti ;  they  do 
not  last  quite  so  long  as  Cattleyas,bat  they  are  in- 
finitely brighter  coloured,  easier  to  manage,  and 
very  much  cheaper. 


QUESTIONS. 


5203.— Blechnum  Spicant  and  its  varieties.— 
Would  some  reader  of  The  Gardkn  olilige  me  with  a 
descriptive  list  of  the  various  varieties  of  this  Fern  and 
the  means  of  IdeDtiflcation?— A.  D.  \V. 

.')204.— Fowler'a  lawn  sand.- 1  shou'd  be  glad  to 
know  if  any  of  your  readers  have  used  Fowler's  lawn  sand 
for  the  desttuction  of  Daisies,  &c  ,  and  if  so,  with  what 
results.  .Also  if  paraffin  is  still  used  for  the  destruction  of 
plant  pests  ;  and  If  so,  how  is  it  used,  and  of  what  strength. 
-W.  B. 

.'>-2f'f^.— Plants  to  grow  in  a  frame.— I  have  a  frame 
4S  inches  lon^',  44  inches  broad,  and  3  feet  high  with  a  good 
slant.  Will  some  one  he  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what 
would  be  the  best  kind  of  plants  to  grow  in  it  in  order  to 
keep  up  a  certain  amount  of  bloom  during  the  spring, 
summer,  and  autnmn  months?  I  was  thinking  of  trying 
Roses.  I  should  like  to  havejthe  names  of  four  of  the  best 
dwarf  sorts.  1  got  Mar(5chal  Niel  from  a  nursery  in  the 
spring  ;  it  had  a  stem  about  3  feet  long.  I  trained  it  to  the 
back  of  my  frame.  It  threw  out  a  good  many  shoots  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  stem  got  quite  black  in  the  centie, 
and  all  the  leaves  on  its  upper  part  faded  away.  I  cut  it 
down  to  about  8  inches  from  the  roots.  Must  it  be  a 
climber  or  would  it  grow  in  any  other  way?  I  have  no  ac- 
commodation for  growing  flowers  outside ;  therefore  any 
jnformatioa  would  be  thaiikfully  received.- -.S.  B. 
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KOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 
May  21. 

There  has  not  been  for  several  years  past  a  finer 
May  show  at  the  Regent's  Park  than  that  which 
was  held  on  Wednesday  last,  the  brilliant  effect 
of  which  was  enhanced  by  the  weather,  which 
was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  spacious  exhi- 
bition tent,  as  usual,  presented  a  charming  aspect, 
more  particularly  so  on  this  occasion  as  the  heavy 
masses  of  foliage  were  skilfully  relieved  by  gay 
groups  of  colour.  At  no  other  exhibition  can 
such  a  lovely  effect  be  produced  as  under  this 
tent,  on  account  of  the  judicious  way  in  which 
the  surface  of  the  ground  has  been  laid  out  in 
order  to  display  exhibits  to  the  best  advantage. 
On  this  occasion  the  tent  was  filled  to  overflow- 
ing, and  collectively  the  exhibits  were  of  high- 
class  quality.  Orchids  have  rarely  been  more 
plentifully  or  better  shown  than  on  this  occasion. 
Stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  too,  were  quite  up 
to  the  mark,  while  Roses,  Pelargoniums,  Clematises, 
Azaleas,  and  other  important  elements  of  an  early 
summer  flower  show  could  scarcely  have  been 
finer ;  bat  for  all  that  there  was  a  conspicuous 
lack  of  absolute  novelty,  for  although  there  were 
crowds  of  new  florists'  flowers  of  all  kinds,  there 
was  nothing  to  particularly  fascinate  plant  lovers 
in  the  way  of  new  and  distinct  species. 
Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to — 
Cypbipedium  ciliolare— a  new  species  in 
the  way  of  C.  Argus,  but  finer,  the  colour  being 
brighter  and  the  spotting  more  profuse.  Shown 
by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise 
Nurseries,  Upper  HoUoway. 

FlCUS  ELASTICA  ALBO-VARIEGATA.  —A  variety 
of  the  well-known  India-rubber  plant,  in  which 
the  leaves  are  handsomely  variegated  with  several 
shades  of  yellow  and  green,  so  as  to  render  them 
handsome  and  attractive.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Ker  &  Son,  Aigburth  Nurseries,  Liverpool. 

Odontoglossum  elegans  supeebissimum  — 
A  superb  variety  of  a  species  of  Odontoglossum 
that  has  long  been  regarded  to  be  among  the  rarest 
in  the  genus.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  natural  hybrid 
between  O.  Halli  and  ciirhosum.  The  flowers 
most  resemble  those  of  the  last-named  species  as 
regards  form,  but  the  sepals  are  of  a  rich  chestnut 
brown,  mottled  with  white.  The  spike  is  long, 
slender,  and  flexaose.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 


Floricultnral  certificates  were  awarded  to 

Begonias  (tuberous)  T.  Hewett,  a  large  double 
of  a  brilliantcrimson-scarlet ;  Earlof  Chesterfield, 
a  large  single  vivid  crimson-scarlet ;  Mrs.  Weekes, 
a  most  lovely  single  variety,  with  finely-shaped 
flowers,  pure  white  with  a  distinct  margin  of  rose- 
pink;  Her  Majesty,  flowers  large  and  handsome, 
of  a  delicate  blush  flushed  with  rose-pink ;  Gene- 
ral Gordon,  an  extraordinary  large  and  fine  double 
with  the  rosettes  of  a  carmine-crimson  ;  Distinc- 
tion, a  lovely  sort,  with  large  crimson  blossoms 
flushed  with  white  towards  the  centre  ;  Mr.  A. 
Forbes,  a  good  flower  of  a  vivid  crimson ;  Countess 
of  Chesterfield,  carmine-crimson,  very  large  and 
finely  shaped.  These  were  all  shown  by  the 
raisers,  Messrs.  Laing  and  Co.,  Stanstead  Park 
Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  and  all  are  the  perfection  of 
what  tuberous  Begonias  should  be. 

Glo.xinias. — Beauty,  flower  large,  erect,  purple 
throat, white-edged  and  profusely  spotted ;  George 
Amer,  crimson,  white-edged  and  spotted,  very 
large,  and  of  fine  shape  and  texture ;  Mrs. 
Coomber,  crimson,  white-edged,  copiously  spotted 
with  carmine.    All  shown  by  Messrs.  Laing. 

Caladiums.— Baron  James  de  Rothschild, 
leaves  crimson,  veined  and  pencilled  with  a 
deeper  tint ;  L'Aurore,  crimson  leaf,  broadly 
edged  with  yellowish  green ;  Mitzand,  leaves 
crimson,  veined  with  red.  All  these  exceptionally 
fine  new  varieties  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Laing. 

Pelargonium  Harvester— One  of  the  deco- 
rative section,  having  large  dense  trusses  of  crim- 
son flowers  flushed  with  black,  very  showy  and 
distinct.  George  Sheppard  (Jackson),  also  a  deco- 
rative variety,  and  an  extremely  brilliant  one,  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  being  a  vivid  crimson-scarlet 
distinctly  edged  with  white ;  the  habit  is  good  and 
the  trusses  large.  Shown  by  Mr.  H.  Little,  Hil- 
lingdon  Place,  Uxbridge. 

Rose  Etandard  de  Jeanne  d'Aec. — A  Tea 
variety  bearing  large  full  flowers  of  a  pure  creamy 
white.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  prolific 
flowerer,  and  is  likely  to  become  a  popular  Rose, 
particularly  for  early  bloom.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Paul,  Cheshunt. 


Acer  palmatum  aueeum. — A  variety  of  a 
Japanese  Maple,  with  golden  instead  of  green 
foliage,  and  A.  palmatum  roseum,  in  which  the 
foliage  is  handsomely  tinged  with  red.  Both 
shown  by  the  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company,  Lion 
Walk,  Colchester. 

Cattleta  Mendeli  marginata  —A  most 
beautiful  variety,  the  distinctive  character  of 
which  is  the  broad  and  conspicuous  margin  of 
rich  magenta-crimson  to  the  labellum.  The  flowers 
are  large,  well  formed,  and  splendidly  coloured. 
Shown  by  Mr.  Salter,  from  Mr.  .Soutbgate's  garden, 
Selborne,  Streatham. 

Odontoglossum  polyxanthum.  —  A  rare 
species  and  distinct  from  all  others.  The  flowers 
are  large,  greenish  yellow,  heavily  blotched  with 
chestnut-brown.  O.  mulus,  in  the  way  of  O. 
hystrix.  The  flowers  are  large,  cinnamon-red, 
blotched  with  pale  yellow.  Both  exliibited  by 
Mr.  H.  James,  Castle  Nursery,  Lower  Norwood. 

Cypripedium  Robelini. — A  new  eastern 
Lady's  Slipper  Orchid  In  the  way  of  C.  la^vigatum, 
to  which  it  is  superior  in  point  of  colour,  and 
probably  will  be  as  regards  the  size  of  the  flowers 
when  they  become  well  established.  Shown  by  Mr. 
Cypher,  Cheltenham. 

Anthueium   Scherzeeianium  Cypheri. A 

variety  having  enormous  spathes,  larger  even  than 
those  of  the  rare  Wardi  variety,  which  has  hitherto 
been  considered  the  largest.  The  spathes  are 
almost  as  broad  as  long,  and  the  colour  is  par- 
ticularly brilliant.    Shown  by  Mr.  Cypher. 


Crotons.— Flambeau,  leaves  long  and  grace- 
fully recurved,  of  a  bright  yellow,  veined  and 
ribbed  with  carmine-crimson.  Sunrise,  with  broad, 
handsome  leaves,  handsomely  variegated  with 
emerald-green  and  gold.  Mosaicus,  leaves  long 
and  rather  narrow,  of  a  green  ground  colour, 
veined  and  ribbed  with  crimson.  These  three 
were  singled  out  of  the  fine  collection  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Ker  ,.t  Son,  Aigburth  Nurseries, 
Liverpool. 

Koses. — Though  not  so  plentiful  as  usual,  there 
probably  has  never  been  such  a  faultless  display 
of  pot  Koses  at  a  May  show  as  on  this  occasion. 
The  nine  plants  which  Messrs.  Paul  showed  from 
their  Cheshunt  Nurseries  were  magnificent  indeed, 
all     being     gigantic    specimens     and    profusely 
flowered.     There  was  a  prodigious  Charles  Law- 
son  quite  7  feet  through,  and  thickly  set  with 
flowers  and  buds.     Scarcely  inferior  in  size  were 
the  examples  of  Edonard  Morren,  Anna  Alexieff, 
and  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  while  a  plant  of  Madame 
de  St.  Joseph  was  a  grand  specimen  of  high  class 
culture.     The  other    plants    that    made  up  this 
superb  group  were  Camille  Bemardin,    Madame 
Victor  Verdier,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  and   Celine 
Forestier — a  first-class  assortment  of  varieties  for 
early  bloom.     For  groups  of  20  plants  in  pots  9 
inches  across.  Turner,  of  Slough,  and  Messrs.  Paul, 
of    Cheshunt,    were    in    rivalry,    and     certainly 
the  judges  must  have  had  a  difficult  matter  to 
decide  which  was  the  best  group  of  the  two,  as 
both  were  so  fine.     Mr.  Turner's  plants  were,  how- 
ever, larger,  and  carried   better  blooms  than  the 
Cheshunt  plants.    The  Slough  collection  consisted 
of  the  following  select  varieties :  Juno,  Marquise 
de  Castellane,  La  France,  Celine    Forestier,  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  Therese  Levet,  Innocente  Pirola, 
Camille  Bemardin,  Edonard  Morren,  Madame  de 
St.   Joseph,    Madame   Victor  Verdier,    Madame 
Margottin,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Star  of  Waltham, 
Charles  Lawson,  and  Merveille  de  Lyon,  the  last 
being  the  lovely  new  white   Hybrid   Perpetual.  | 


These  plants  were  from  3  feet  to  i  feet  across, 
and  admirably  furnished  with  luxuriant  foliage. 
Among  the  Cheshunt  group  were  such  beautiful 
sorts  as  Alba  rosea,  Paul  Jamain,  Edonard  Andre, 
Catherine  Soupert,  and  Madame  Bravy.  An  ex- 
tensive  array  of  cut  blooms,  comprising  about  a 
score  of  boxfuls,  was  contributed  by  Messrs.  W. 
Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross.  These  even  surpassed  ia 
quality  the  superb  display  made  by  the  same  ex- 
hibitors at  the  last  South  Kensington  show,  all 
the  blooms  being  as  fine  as  one  is  accustomed  to 
see  at  July  Rose  shows.  Among  the  sorts  shown 
the  most  prominent  were  the  new  Queen  of 
Queens  (which  seems  to  become  finer  each  time  it 
is  shown),  Merveille  de  Lyon  (two  dozen  splendid 
white  blooms),  Juno  (uncommonly  fine),  Marie 
Baumann,  Masterpiece,  and  Baroness  Rothschild, 
The  most  noteworthy  of  the  Tea  varieties  were 
Madame  Cusin  (a  sweetly  pretty  new  sort),  Julie 
Mansais,  La  Boule  d'Or,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Enfant 
de  Lyon,  Jaune  d'Or,  Mons.  Furtado,  Madame 
Joseph  Schwartz,  and  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain. 
These  are  all  uncommon  sorts,  and  all  thoroughly 
good.  This  exquisite  display  of  cut  Roses  occu- 
pied a  position  on  a  bank,  so  that  the  blooms 
could  be  seen  to  perfection.  The  perfume  per- 
vaded the  whole  tent.  The  amateurs  showed  much 
better  productions  this  year,  but  are  still  far 
behind  the  nurserymen. 

Orchids. — These  were  not  only  more  plentiful, 
but  of  higher  quality  than  have  been  seen  here  for 
several  seasons,  but  the  competition  was  chiefly 
confined  to  amateur  exhibitors.     Of  these   there 
were  no  fewer  than  six  exhibitors  of  twelve  plants, 
all  of  which  were  above  the  average  quality,  and 
the  first  three  were  of  superlative  merit.     A  new 
exhibitorwon  the  first  prize,  and  heisto  be  congratu- 
lated on  thus  beginning  his  exhibiting  career  with 
such  eclat.     This  exhibitor  was  Mr.  Powell,  who 
grows  Mr.  Erymer's  celebrated  collection  so  well 
at   Ilsington  House,  Dorchester.     Of  the  dozen 
plants  shown  there  were  only  three  weak  ones,  all 
the  others  being  remarkable  examples  of  high- 
class  culture.    The  finest  specimen  was  a  Cattleya 
Skinneri,  a  hona-fide  mass  over  a  yard  through  and 
carrying  no  fewer  than  twenty-two  spikes,  each 
averaging  half-a-dozen   flowers.     This  plant  was 
singled  out  by  the  judges  as  the  finest  specimen 
Orchid  in  the  show  and  worthy  of  the  Veitch 
memorial  prize  and  medal.     The  other  eight  re- 
markable plants  were  Dendrobium  nobile,  a  pyra- 
midal   mass    of    bloom    a    yard    high    and    as 
much     through  ;      Thunia      Marshalli,     with     a 
dozen  and  a-half  spikes  ;  Cypripedium  caudatum, 
with     nine    spikes;      Dendrobium    pnlchellum, 
a  splendid  mass  of  bloom,  l.J  feet  across ;  D.  Fal- 
coner!, a  well  flowered  mass  on  a  wood   block ; 
Lycaste  Skinneri,  with  about  two  dozen  flowers  ; 
Calanthe  veratrifolia,  with  a  dozen  spikes  ;  and 
Cypripedium  niveum,  with  three  dozen  spikes,  and 
a  plant  2  feet    across.    The    other  plants  were 
Vanda    tricolor,  Odontoglossum   citrosmum,  and 
Masdevallia  Harryana  splendens,  a    very   richly 
coloured  variety.    The    second    collection  came 
from  Mr.  Cobb's  garden  at  Sydenham.    This  was 
also  an   txcellent    group,    and   exemplified   tlie 
skilful    way    in  which  Mr.  Catt  grows  Orchids. 
The  best  plants  were  Odontoglossum  vexillarium, 
with  some  fifteen  spikes  ;  Cymbidium  Lowiannm, 
with  four  spikes;    Cypripedium  caudatum,   with 
eight  spikes ;    Masdevallia  Veitchi,  about  2  feet 
through  and  a  perfect  sheaf  of  spikes  :    Dendro- 
bium thyrsiflorum,  with  seven   spikes  ;  and  Onci- 
dium  JIarshallianum  with  two  or  three  very  fine 
spikes.     The  other  plants  were  Cattleya   Mossiie 
and  Mendeli, both  good;  Odontoglossum  crispum; 
0.  citrosmum  roseum,    Masdevallia  Harryana,  an 
excellent  plant,  and  the  rare  Angrnscum  articula- 
tnm.  Mr.  Philbrick's  gardener,  Mr.  Heims,  won  the 
third  prize,  his  collection  containing  a  magnificent 
Sobralia  macrantha  with  about  two  dozen  blooms. 
This  plant  was  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Cattleya 
Skinneri,  to  which  the  Veitch  memorial  prize  was 
awarded.    There  was  also  in  this  collection  a  mass 
of  Oncidium  concolor  with  six  spikes,  one  over  a 
foot  in  length,  and  Thunia  Marshalli.     The  other 
exhibitors  included  Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to  Mr. 
Whitbonme,  who  had  a  grand  specimen  of  Odonto- 
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glossnm  Uoezli  carryiDg  C73r  a  dozen  spikes  and 
the  white  variety  almost  as  large,  huge  plants 
of  Cypripedinm  villosum  4  feet  aorofs,  Dendro- 
binm  nobile  4  feet  throngh,  Cattleya  Mossiai,  and 
Odontoglossum  Texillarium.  An  excellent  dozen 
plants  came  from  Mr.  Southgate's  collection  at 
Streatham.  It  contained  fine  specimens  of  Den- 
drobinm  intnndibnlnm,  K.  thjrsiflornm  and  D. 
Wardianam,  all  good ;  Odontoglossum  citrosmum, 
Cymbidium  Lowiannm,  Cattleya  Mendeli  margin- 
ata,  a  pretty  variety  ;  the  rare  white  Vanda  Deni- 
f  oniana.  The  other  group  from  Mr.  Child  contained 
a  fine  example  of  Aerides  Fieldingi  with  four 
branching  spikes  and  Vanda  suavis  with  three 
spikes.  There  were  three  collections  from  nursery- 
men, the  best  being  from  Mr.  James,  Castle  Nursery, 
Lower  Norwood,  who  had  in  his  group  grand 
masses  of  Cattleya  Mendeli  and  Mossise,  Odonto- 
glossum vexillarinm  (a  superb  variety),  Ltelia  pur- 
parata  alba,  Dendrobium  nobile,  Aerides  Fieldingi 
grande  (a  lovely  variety),  and  Oncidium  Mar- 
shalli.  In  Mr.  Cypher's  second  group  was  a  mag- 
nificent variety  of  Cattleya  Mendeli,  one  of  the 
finest  we  ever  saw ;  the  mass  bore  six  twin- 
flowered  spikes.  There  were  also  a  Dendrobium 
thyrsiflorum  with  twenty  spikes  and  a  good 
plant  of  D.  infundibulum. 

Clematises  —At  every  May  show  here  we  look 
for  some  marvellous  specimens  of  Clematis  from 
the  Woking  Nurseries,  and  on  the  present  occasion 
the  group  shown  by  Messrs.  Jackman  eclipsed  all 
the  efforts  they  have  hitherto  made  in  displaying 
the  Clematises  they  grow  to  such  perfection.  They 
showed  a  dozen  huge  plants  all  perfect  masses  of 
bloom.  A  plant  of  Lady  Caroline  Nevill,  one  of 
the  lanuginosa  section,  with  large  deep  mauve 
flowers,  was  an  exhibition  in  itself,  being  so 
thickly  set  with  flowers  as  to  almost  hide  the 
foliage.  The  other  sorts  were,  of  purples  and 
mauves.  Princess  of  Wales,  William  Kennett, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Blue  Gem,  Mrs.  Hope,  and  pur- 
purea elegans,  the  last  being  of  a  deep  purple. 
The  whites  were  Madame  Van  Houtte,  Impt-a- 
trice  Eugenie,  patens  floribunda,  and  lanuginosa 
Candida.  Fairy  Queen  is  a  lovely  sort,  with  very 
large  flowers  of  a  delicate  blush  barred  with 
reddish  purple.  The  other  plant  that  completed 
this  display  was  the  double  Duchess  of  Edinburgh. 
There  was  no  other  collection  of  Clematises 
shown. 

Stove  AND  greenhouse  plaxt.s —These,  as 
nsual,  were  a  great  feature  in  the  show,  and  le- 
C3ived  a  fair  share  of  admirers,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  to  habitues  their  sameness  year 
after  year  is  apt  to  become  monotonous.  The 
customary  exhibitors  were  again  in  competition. 
Among  the  amateurs  Mr.  Spode's  gardener  (Mr. 
Chapman)  brought  all;  the  way  from  Hawkesyard 
Park,  Kugeley.lhe  winning  collection  of  ten,  which, 
indeed,  were  a  grand  lot.  The  largest  and  best 
plant  was  a  huge  Hedaroma  Tulipifera,  which  was 
fully  6  feet  throngh,  and  profusely  set  with  droop- 
ing blossoms.  This  perfect  specimen  was  singled 
out  as  the  be.st  specimen  stove  or  greenhouse 
plant  in  the  whole  exhibition,  and  as  such  was 
awarded  the  Veitch  memorial  prize  and  medal ; 
there  was  also  an  immense  Erica  afiinis  and  an 
equally  large  plant  of  Erica  Cavendishi.  The 
others  were  Ixora  Dixiana  and  coccinea, 
both  profusely  flowered  ;  Anthurium  Scherzeiia- 
num,  Statice  protusa,  and  Aphelexis  grandiflora. 
Mr.  Chapman  was  also  unapproachable  in  the  class 
for  six  plants.  These  were  as  fine  as  the  larger 
group,  the  most  noteworthy  being  Erica  Caven- 
dishi, Tremandra  ericaifolia.  Erica  profusa, 
Acrophyllum  venustum,  and  Ixora  Dixiana. 

The  nurserymen  were  not  so  well  represented 
as  usual,  as  may  be  assumed  from  the  fact  that 
Messrs.  Jackson,  who  are  generally  first,  were  only 
third  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Cypher,  of  Chelten- 
ham, showed  a  good  dozen  for  the  first  prize,  and 
Mr.  James,  of  Lower  Norwood,  a  capital  collection 
for  the  second  place.  In  the  last  named  collection 
was  a  grand  plant  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum 
with  about  a  dozen  spathes. 

We  have  seen  better  Ferns  and  fine  foliage 
plants  than  those  shown  here  in  the  competing 
classes.      The    best    Ferns    came    from    Great 


Gearies,  Ilford,  which  included  some  magnificent 
specimens  of  Adiantum  concinnum  latum  and 
some  thrifty  young  Tree  Ferns.  The  fine-foliaged 
p'ants  shown  by  Mr.  Rann,  from  Handcross 
Park, were  unsurpassable,  but  the  rest  were  below 
the  average  quality.  Mr.  Rann  had  large  plants 
of  Croton  undnlatum  and  Hendersoni,Cycas  revo- 
luta  and  circinalis,  Da^ylirion  gracile,  Latania 
borbonica,  and  Areca  sapida.  The  Azaleas  from 
Garbrand  Hall,  Ewell,  were  the  admiration  of 
the  visitors,  every  plant  being  veritable  pyramids 
of  colour,  some  as  much  as  6  feet  in  height.  The 
smaller  plants  from  the  Slough  Nurseries  were 
also  fine,  but  the  rest  were  not  remarkable,  though 
they  helped  to  light  up  the  tent  with  their  splen- 
did colours.  A  great  attraction  also  was  the 
large  group  of  Calceolarias  from  Messrs.  Carter's 
nurseries  at  Forest  Hill,  and  a  smaller  one 
from  Mrs.  F.  Watson's  garden  at  Isleworth. 
The  only  collection  of  hardy  plants  was  from  Mr. 
Douglas,  who  generally  shows  them  well.  His 
plants  were  good,  but  he  had  a  poor  selection,  as 
if  there  was  no  choice  out  of  the  wealth  of  hardy 
perennials  we  now  have  in  gardens.  This,  how- 
ever, arose,  no  doubt,  from  the  absurd  wording  of 
the  schedule,  which  stipulates  six  varieties,  but 
probably  the  compilers  of  the  schedule  meant  not 
less  than  six.  This  group  of  hardy  flowers,  which 
as  a  rule  afford  much  interest  to  the  visitors,  was 
placed  in  an  obscure  corner,  as  if  everyone  was 
ashamed  of  them.  Pelargoniums  were  a  bright 
feature  in  the  show,  and,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
prize  list,  some  of  the  best  growers  about  London 
competed  for  the  prizes.  Mr.  Turner  carried  off 
first  honours  for  both  show  and  fancy  varieties, 
his  specimens  being  really  grand,  between  4  feet 
and  5  feet  through,  and  completely  smothered 
with  bloom.  Mr.  Little's  garden  was  also  repre- 
sented finely,  and  among  them  were  some  new 
seedlings  of  his  own  raising,  which  promise  to  be 
an  advance  upon  older  sorts.  Gloxinias  were 
shown  fairly  well,  but  not  so  fine  as  they  might 
have  been. 

Grouts  op  plants  not  in  competition  were 
numerous.  The  central  banks  were  occupied  by 
miscellaneous  collections  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Liing,  Messrs.  Cutbush,  Messrs.  Henderson,  and 
Mr.  B.  S  Williams.  The  group  shown  by  the  last- 
named  exhibitor  was  particularly  noteworthy,  as  it 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  flowering  Orchids, 
numbering  some  200  plants,  which  included  not 
only  the  majority  of  the  commoner  kinds  now  in 
flower,  but  numerous  rarities :  among  these  were 
Aerides  rubrum,  Coelogyne  Massangeana,  Cypri- 
pedinm Drnryi,C.  ciliolare,  C.  selligeram,  C.  Crossi, 
Dendrochilnm  latifolium,  Odontoglossum  corda- 
tum  superbum,  numerous  varieties  of  0.  citrosmum 
and  O.  crispnm,  Oncidium  concolor  cigratnm, 
Suttoni,  and  serratum.  These,  with  crowds  of  the 
finest  Cattleyas,  Masdevallias,  noble  Vandas,  and 
such  like  genera,  interspersed  tastefully  with 
Ferns,  made  a  charming  group.  Messrs.  Ijaing's 
group  contained  numbers  of  new  Begonias, 
Gloxinias,  Caladiums,  many  of  which  were  cer- 
tificated, besides  a  collection  of  finefoliaged  plants. 
vVustralian  plants  formed  the  basis  of  the  group 
from  Blessrs.Cutbush's,  which  they  grow  so  finelyin 
their  Bamet  Nurseries,  and  in  Messrs.  Henderson's 
group  some  P.Iandfordias  were  the  most  remark- 
able. A  great  attraction  in  the  show  was  a  mag- 
nificent bank  of  Crotons  which  Blessrs.  Ker  sent 
all  the  way  from  their  nurseries  at  Liverpool. 
These  were  the  perfection  of  skilfully-grown 
plants,  and  the  colour  of  the  foliage  on  the  ma- 
jority of  the  plants  was  the  finest  we  have  ever 
seen.  The  selection  shown  here  was  the  pick  of  a 
collection  of  some  seventy  varieties  grown  by 
Jlessrs.  Ker,  therefore  the  very  best  sorts  were 
represented,  including  some  of  their  own  raising, 
and  quite  new.  Some  of  the  varieties  were 
worthily  awarded  certificates,  and  the  whole 
group  a  silver  medal.  The  New  Plant  and  Bulb 
Company  showed  a  small  group  of  Japanese 
Maples,  which  they  make  a  speciality  of  in  their 
nurseries  at  Lion  Walk,  Colchester,  and  the  cor- 
ridor was  enlivened  by  an  extensive  array  of  cut 
bulbous  plant  flowers  from  Messrs.  Barr,  Covent 
Garden,  and  cut  Pansies  from  Mr.  Hooper,    Bath. 


■Veitch  memorial  prizea.— These  much- 
coveted  prizes  have  seldom  been  awarded  to  more 
creditable  specimen  plants  than  tho'e  which  the 
judges  selected  for  the  honours.  The  specimen 
of  Cattleya  Skinneri  reflected  great  credit  on  Mr. 
Brymer's  gardener,  who  evidently  understands 
the  management  of  this  lovely  Orchid,  which  is 
not  one  of  the  easiest  to  cultivate  and  flower  well. 
The  plant  which  took  the  other  prize  possessed  a 
great  fascination  to  those  of  the  old  school  of 
cultivators,  who  look  upon  a  perfect  example  of 
an  Australian  shrub  as  the  masterpiece  of  the 
plantsman's  art.  The  plant  was  Hedaroma  Talipi- 
fera,  and  the  cultivator  was  Mr.  Spode's  gar- 
dener at  Hawkesyard  Park,  Rngeley.  The  speci- 
men was  fully  fi  feet  throngh,  as  perfect  in  out- 
line as  a  Mushroom,  whose  form  the  plant  re- 
sembled. It  was  in  luxuriant  health  and  profusely 
hung  with  blossoms.  The  Veitch  memorial  prizes 
for  fruit  wiU  be  competed  for  at  the  next  show 
held  at  the  Regent's  Park  Gardens  in  June. 

A  full  list  of  awards  is  given  in  our  advertising 
columns. 


The  pleasure  grounds  at   Kew.—  The 

chief  attraction  in  this  part  of  the  Royal  Gardens 
just  now  is  the  Rhodc-dendrons,  many  of  which  are  in 
full  flower  and  brightening  up  the  surrounding 
scenery  with  their  glowing  colours.  The  collection  of 
Ghent  Azaleas,  too,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  in 
the  country,  many  of  the  varieties  being  large 
bushes,  shapely  and  most  floriterous,  and  just  now 
masses  of  brilliant  and  varied  colour.  Nothing 
can  surpass  the  beauty  of  such  plants  when  grown 
in  large  masses  as  at  Kew,  and  surrounded,  as 
they  are,  by  Beeches  and  other  trees,  which  set  off 
to  advantage  the  blaze  of  flowers.  Crossing  the 
Syon  vista,  and  turning  off  to  the  left  of  the  lake, 
one  comes  upon  a  carpet,  almost  acres  in  extent, 
of  Bluebells  (Scillas),  the  effect  of  which  is  beyond 
description.  Many  trees  and  shrubs,  too,  are  now 
in  blossom,  and  look,  in  spite  of  a  treacherous 
spring,  as  happy  and  hopeful  as  one  could  wish. 
An  afternoon  spent  in  wandering  amongst  these 
rather  out-of-the-way  portions  of  the  gardens  would 
well  reward  at  the  present  time  anyone  fond  of 
contemplating  Nature  in  her  best  attire. 


Adiantum  cuneatuna  deflexum.  —  The  name 
placed  under  the  illustration  of  this  new  Slaiden-hair  Fern 
(p.  41.')  was  by  mistake  A.  cuneatum  variety  itrictum, 
whereas  it  should  have  been  vaiiety  deflexum. 

Murray  B  composition.— In  reference  to  Mr.  Muii's 
stfttementtp.  332),  Mr.  Muriay  has  sent  us  several  letters 
uphoUling  ttie  value  of  his  composition  for  killing  insects, 
and  also  samples  of  the  compisition  itself,  which  we  shall 
test  and  in  due  course  report  the  result. 

Tobacco  juice.-  In  The  Gafcen  (p.  372)  M.  Godefroy 
Lelienf  reconiniends  vaporised  Tobacco  juice  of  the  strength 
of  14^  in  plsce  of  Tobacco  funrgation.  Will  you  kinoly 
tell  me  where  this  can  be  procured,  or  if  not.  then  how  I 
can  matte  it  of  this  strenBth?-CONSTANT  BEAItKR. 

",'*  Tobacco  juice  of  the  retiuired  »trengfh  can  be  ob- 
tained in  London  from  Messrs.  Corry  A  .Soper.  18,  Finsbury 
Street,  who  are  permitted  by  the  Custom  House  to  (x  ract 
it  from  leaf  Tobacco  for  horticultural  purposes. — FD. 

Namesof  plants.— O.  W.  .S^.— Blue  flower  is  Myosotis 
WeirlciKh  Surprise;  other  is  a  species  of  Aienaiia  (the 

flowers  hail  dropped). F  U.  Lloyd.-  1.  Vanda  tricolor  ; 

2,  Diplacus  gUltinosiis  ;  3.  Streptocarpns  liitlorus  ;  5,  Bego- 
nia metallica. E.  M  lynevx  -1,  (ilechoma  hederacea. 

N.  C— Other  shrub  stnt  last  week  is  Fuonymus  lati- 

folius. J.  R.   D— Sali.\  cinerea. —  A.   Elder, — 1,  Epl- 

medium  alpinum  ;  2.  \'eronica ;  3,  Tulipa  psittacina  (Parrot 

Tulip):  4,  Hnnunculus  bolbosus. O.  C.-Blue  and  pink 

varieties  of  the  Spanish  Siju  11  (Scllla  campanulata);  Grass 

is  rhnlaria  arundinacea  Vdriegata. J.  II. — 1,  Redum  put- 

chellum  ;  2,  Saxifraga  cie?pito3a  var. ;  3,  Oxabs  Bowieana; 

4,    Orobus    aurantiacus. II.    L— Binl    <  herry  (Prunus 

Padus). F.  It.    5— Apparently   Cattleya  Schilleriana  ; 

otheris  Epldendrumidneniceura. U.  A'ps'nei/.— Dendro- 
bium Calrcolus. C"rfc.  —  Von  send  the  double-flowered 

variety  of  P.ibes  sanguineum  which  always  flowers  in  the 

way  you  state. yorinfj  Gnrrfe««r.— Meyenia  erecta. 

B.    II. — Amelanchier  Botryapium K.  A.    .'.  —  Lilac  is 

Syringa  persicv;  yellow  flower  is  Cbeirantluis  olpinus  ; 
white  flower  is  Smilacioa  st' Ilata  :  white  shiub  is  Spitrca 
chania?drifoIia.     Please  attach  numbers  to  specimens  next 

time. /-;.  F.  C— 1,  Orch  s  Mono  ;  2,  Orchis  niaculata  ;  3, 

Geum  urbanum  (Wood  Avens) :  4,  Ccom  rivalc  (Water 
A  vena);  the  monstrous  form  is  a  rarity  -  — Delta.—i'heirtin- 

lluisalpinus. E.  Noit/nevx.  —  l,  Melicanniflera;2,Luzula 

Forsteri :  3.  Carex  vu'garis  ;  4,  Caiex  axillaris. A.  E. — 

Yt  How  shrub  is  Genista  bispanica  ;  Tragopopon  porrifolius, 
Tulipa  australis.  Sparaxis  granditlora  variety  ;  white  shruD 

is  Exochorda  granditlora O.  B.  C. — Oxalis  Acetosella 

var.  rubra,  a  very  rare  British  plant. T,  B.  A.  H.— 

Cephalanthera  ensiiulia. 
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"TUB  la  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rathet:  bat 
The  A£t  itseli'  is  Naittiix."— SAaA%«pe«r«, 


THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS  IN  APKIL. 

To  say  that  there  is  mnch  of  deep  interest  to  the 
horticultnrist,  whether  amateur  or  professional,  in 
these  favoured  islands  is  to  repeat  a  well-known 
troism.  But  how  seldom  does  one  meet  with  the 
professional  gardener  away  from  his  nurselings. 
Of  course  it  is  very  necessary  that  he  should  be  on 
the  spot  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  an 
occasional  short  tour  of  observation  to  an  island 
like  Jersey,  where  gardening  is  so  flourishing,  or  to 
Haarlem  in  the  spring  season,  or  to  the  Paris 
market  gardens,  or  to  some  of  the  big  Belgian 
nurseries  must  add  considerably  to  his  efficiency. 
The  Jersey  villa  gardens  are  quite  a  treat  to  see, 
and  many  of  them  are  very  artistic.  Whether  or 
not  April  is  the  best  month  for  the  horticulturist,  it 
is  the  best  for  the  tourist ;  for  although  vegetation 
is  not  more  forward  than  in  Southern  England,  the 
islands  are  not  then  infested  with  excursionists, 
and  the  hedges  and  stunted  trees  do  not  bear  the 
dust-beridden  appearance  which  they  show  later 
in  the  year.  Every  cultivator  nearly  has  a  try  at 
market  gardening  both  with  and  without  glass, 
and  the  Potato  crop  ranks  nest  in  his  estimation 
to  cattle  breeding.  New  kinds  are  very  little 
grown,  and  are  looked  upon  with  much  suspicion. 
In  fact,  this  clinging  to  the  old  state  of  affairs  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  true  Jersey  man. 
His  greenhouse  does  not  show  the  signs  of  very 
careful  attention,  and  the  Grapes  are  small  in 
bunch  and  leaf.  If  the  climate  was  not  so  good,  one 
would  predict  that  they  would  finish  badly.  Not- 
withstanding, a  chat  with  a  Jersey  cultivator  on 
his  theories  and  experiences  is  very  instructive. 

The  Gkapb  trade  has  not  been  good  of  late 
years,  and  many  of  the  vineries  are  used  for  growing 
early  Potatoes  and  French  Beans,  which  last  year 
brought  high  prices ;  these  are  followed  later  on  by 
Tomatoes.  I  went  through  a  number  of  vineries 
and  some  of  extraordinary  length,  but  in  no  case 
did  I  notice  any  cultivation  better  than  we  have 
to  show  in  England.  In  reality,  we  have  to  thank 
our  fickle  climate  for  making  our  gardeners  so 
expert,  for  in  warm  countries  where  the  fruits  do 
well  of  their  own  accord,  that  best  of  all  training 
—contest  with  difficulties — is  taken  away.  No  one 
must  suppose,  however,  that  mildew  is  unknown 
in  Jersej .  The  fruit  crop  this  year  promises  to  be 
above  the  average,  if  the  north-east  winds  have 
not  caused  "  death  i'  the  bud."  A  well-known 
grower  at  Millbrook,  in  Jersey,  informed  me 
among  other  things  that  the  Chaumontel  is 
deteriorating  with  him  both  in  size  and  flavour. 
Doyenne  du  Comice  is  one  of  the  most  extensively 
grown  sorts.  The  Bonne  Louise  trees  want  fre- 
quent replanting,  as  they  soon  bear  themselves  to 
death.  Of  late  sorts,  the  old  Glou  Morceau  and 
Josephine  de  Malines  were  the  most  popular. 
There  was  scarcely  a  good  word  said  for  Berga- 
motte  d'Esperen.  Here  again  I  noticed  a  great 
lack  of  any  wish  for  experiment.  New  sorts  are 
very  little  tried,  and  double  grafting  almost 
unknown.  Yet  there  is  one  of  the  very  late  French 
Fears  that  I  have  seen  doing  very  well  in  England 


and  ripening  really  good  fruit  at  the  end  of  March, 
viz.,  Marriette  de  Millepieds,  that  might  be  tried, 
and  Prince  Napoleon  is  another  very  promising 
sort.  Glou  Morceau  in  many  soils  is  vegetable, 
marrowy  in  taste.  Ribston  Pippins  are  much 
grown  on  walls,  and  remarkably  well  they  do,  and 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  a  very  paying  crop. 
Figs  are  trained  on  wooden  trellises  parallel  with 
the  ground  in  the  open  air,  and  some  of  the  trees 
cover  an  almost  incredible  quantity  of  ground. 

The  villa  gardens,  as  I  have  said,  are  mostly 
very  pretty,  and  in  many  of  the  sheltered  valleys 
are  houses  owned  by  enthusiastic  amateurs,  who 
show  by  their  grounds  what  can  really  be  accom- 
plished in  the  Jersey  climate.  Such  an  one  is  La 
Claire,  in  the  Eozel  valley.  Many  of  the  tropical 
and  semi-tropical  shrubs  grow  here  luxuriantly, 
and  there  are  fine  specimens  of  various  kinds  of 
Acacias  and  magnificent  Eucalypti.  The  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  Camellias  were  in  full  bloom  out- 
of-doors,  one  of  the  former — a  hybrid  of  Edge- 
worthi,  the  name  of  which  I  could  see  nobody  to 
ask — being  magnificent.  It  is  as  sweet-scented  as 
Princess  Alice,  and  forms  compact  shrubs  covered 
with  large  open  Azalea-like  flowers.  In  the  same 
valley,  a  little  higher  up  than  La  Claire,  is  a  large 
villa,  with  prettily  arranged  and  extensive  grounds, 
to  be  let  for  28s.  a  week.  Perhaps  the  house  is 
haunted,  but  28s.  and  a  ghost  ought  to  tempt  some 
of  your  readers  to  these  islands.  The  great  size 
and  the  tree  growth  of  the  Camellias  and  Azaleas 
out-of-doors  are  well  known,  the  largest  I  saw 
being  in  the  grounds  of  Rozel  Manor  House.  As 
the  Channel  Islands  are  so  well  known,  there  is 
little  need  to  spin  out  these  notes  to  greater  length; 
but  I  should  like  to  ask  why  the  Euonymus  hedges 
are  so  much  finer  and  more  golden  than  in  England. 
C.  A.  M.  Cabmichael. 


ends  of  the  long  shoots  that  have  been  made,  to 
plumpnpthe  eyes  and  further  the  ripening.  Accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  new  growth  at  the  end 
of  the  year  so  we  determine  if  we  force  or  not ;  if 
strong,  thoroughly  well-ripened  growth  has  been 
produced,  then  early  flower  may  be  had.  If  the 
trees  do  not  appear  to  have  ripened  so  well,  then 
we  prefer  to  allow  them  to  bloom  later.  We  are 
of  opinion  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  force  early 
every  year.  This  season  we  were  at  our  best  in 
Easter  week,  when  from  this  house  we  were  cutting 
from  sixty  to  seventy  dozen  daily.  Our  total 
during  the  six  weeks  has  exceeded  7000  blooms. 
Bath.  Geo.  Cooling. 


PLANTS    IN    FLOWEK; 


MAEECHAL  NIEL  HOUSE  AT  BATH. 

We  are  pleased  to  give  your  readers  a  few  parti- 
culars of  our  Marechal  Niel  house,  but  are  afraid 
we  cannot  divulge  any  great  secret  for  "  W.  I.  M.'s  " 
edification  beyond  fairly  good  cultivation  and  fa- 
vourable surroundings.  Our  house  is  a  roughly 
built  span-roofed  structure,  originally  an  orchard 
house,  in  length  40  feet,  in  width  30  feet,  and  in 
height  1-1  feet.  Both  north  and  south  sides  jire 
boarded  to  the  top,  the  east  about  half-way  up, 
the  west  all  glass.  It  has  no  side  ventilation,  all 
air  being  given  from  the  top.  A  flow  "and  return 
■1-inch  pipe  runs  round  the  house  at  about  3  feet 
from  the  ground,  but  fire-heat  is  not  used,  except- 
ing in  severe  weather  and  to  assist  at  the  flower- 
ing time.  We  have  a  wide  border  each  side,  and 
two  borders  5  feet  wide  at  equal  distances  in  the 
centre.  The  plants  in  these  borders  are  at  dis- 
tances of  6  feet.  They  have  been  planted  with 
one  exception  about  five  years,  and  are  on  the 
seedling  Brier  and  GrifEeraie  stock,  about  equal 
quantities  of  each.  In  passing  we  must  say  we 
give  the  preference  to  the  first  named  stock.  The 
exception  spoken  of  above  is  about  ten  years  old. 
It  has  made  extraordinary  growth,  and  has  wood 
10  inches  in  circumference  3  feet  from  the  ground. 
When  the  trees  were  planted  the  borders  were 
well  prepared  with  good  yellow  fibrous  loam  and 
rotten  manure,  and  the  long  shoots  made  were 
carried  upright  for  about  10  feet  and  then  tied 
down  to  wires  4  feet  from  the  glass. 

After  flowering  we  cut  all  the  small  and  weakly 
growths  away  and  prune  in  some  cases  hard 
back.  We  syringe  twice  a  day  to  produce  a 
moist  and  growing  atmosphere  and  to  keep  down 
red  spider.  Mildew  will  not  appear  if  care  is 
taken  to  avoid  drought.  The  borders  are  mulched 
with  rotten  manure,  and  occasionally  have  a  good 
soaking  of  water.  Everything  is  done  to  encourage 
growth  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn. 
About  September  we  take  a  few  inches  off  the 


Seedling  Paneies. — I  send  yon  a  gathering 
of  seedling  Pansies  from  my  own  strain.  They 
were  planted  in  April,  1883,  and  flowered  pro- 
fusely all  last  season,  even  throughout  the  whole 
winter  months,  and  are  now,  as  they  have  been  for 
several  months,  a  perfect  blaze,  which  will  con- 
tinue into  November.  On  many  of  the  plants  can 
now  be  counted  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  good 
expanded  flowers.  They  are  individually  not  so 
large  as  last  season,  though  very  mnch  more 
plentiful.— John  Forbes,  liuccUuch  Nurseries, 
Hatvich. 

*,'  A  very  beautiful  and  rich  series  of 
Pansies,  which  seem  more  at  home  in  the  cool 
north  than  anywhere  else,  though  their  beauty  and 
fitness  for  our  country  generally  is  everywhere 
shown.  Mr.  Forbes'  strain  seems  to  us  intermediate 
in  size  between  that  of  the  large  French  kinds 
and  the  beautiful  crisp  and  wavy-edged  German 
race,  with,  however,  smooth  and,  in  the  old  florist's 
sense,  "  good  "  forms.  There  are  amongst  them 
a  good  many  of  the  delightful  kinds  in  which 
what  we  will  venture  to  call  Wallflower-red  pre- 
dominates.— Ed. 

Scotch  Polyanthuses. — A  large  gathering 
of  seedling  Polyanthuses  has  come  to  us  from  Mr. 
Neill  Eraser's  garden,  Murrayfield,  Edinburgh. 
They  show  what  a  marvellous  range  of  tint  exists 
among  these  flowers.  There  is  every  gradation 
from  almost  black  to  red,  and  from  glowing  yellow 
to  almost  white.  We  notice,  too,  a  great  number 
of  fasciated  stems  among  Mr.  Eraser's  flowers, 
due  doubtless  to  liberal  culture.  The  silver- 
edged  sorts  are  particularly  beautiful,  having  large 
and  well-shaped  flowers. 

A  white  Columbine  has  been  sent  to  us  by 
Miss  Jekyll  from  Munstead,  who  considers  it  a 
very  beautiful  variety.  The  flowers  are  the 
counterpart  of  those  of  A.  ccerulea,  but  they  are 
pure  white  save  the  faintest  suggestion  of  mauve 
on  the  outer  sepals.  From  the  tip  of  the  spurs  to 
the  anthers  the  flowers  measure  3^  inches,  and  the 
habit  of  the  plant  is  dwarf  and  graceful.  It  has 
been  raised  from  seed,  and  is  surely  one  that  should 
be  perpetuated  and  grown  largely,  as  it  is  far  more 
beautiful  than  any  white  form  of  the  common 
Columbine  (A.  vulgaris). 

Double -flowered  Calochortus.  —  Mr. 
Ware  has  sent  us  from  his  nursery  the  first  ex- 
ample of  duplication  in  the  flowers  of  a  Calochor- 
tus that  has  come  under  our  notice.  The  species 
is  the  pretty  little  yellow  C.  Benthami,  lately  in- 
troduced. Instead  of  the  normal  numberof  petals, 
viz.,  three  large  ones  and  three  small  outer  ones, 
the  inner  row  of  large  petals  is  duplicated,  mak- 
ing quite  a  resetted  flower  without  spoiling  its 
elegant  form,  and  certainly  adding  to  its  attrac- 
tiveness. The  flowers,  moreover,  have  lasted  twice 
as  long  as  those  of  the  original ;  hence,  if  a  per- 
manently double  variety,  it  would  be  a  gain  in  this 
respect. 

Linaria  antioaria. — This  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Linarias,  and 
at  the  same  time  possesses  the  charm  of  novelty. 
It  grows  to  about  the  same  size  as  our  common 
native  L.  vulgaris,  and  its  flowers  are  gathered 
similarly  in  dense  clusters,  but  they  are  white, 
with  two  purple  blotches  on  the  lower  lobes  or 
chin  of  the  flower,  and  the  corolla  tbioughoat  is 
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delicately  pencilled  with  purple  lines.  Some- 
times the  chin  is  yellow  instead  of  purple.  Miss 
J  eky  II  sends  us  some  fine  spikes  of  it  from  Munstead, 
where  it  is  a  favourite.  The  foliage  is  very  glau- 
cous, almost  silvery.  It  is  a  capital  rock  garden 
plant,  but  is  strong  enough  to  take  care  of  itself 
in  a  border. 

Homeria  collina  is  a  pretty  bulbous  plant, 
suitable  for  growing  in  borders  against  warm  and 
sunny  south  walls.  Such  is  the  treatment  which 
it  receives  at  Munstead,  and  Miss  Jekyll  has  sent 
us  some  specimens  of  it  in  order  to  show  how  well 
it  grows  with  her  in  a  light  sandy  soil.  This  is  a 
plant  worth  growing  on  account  of  its  distinct 
colour — a  sort  of  orange-red,  a  tint  not  easily 
matched  among  balbous  plants,  or,  indeed,  in  any 
other  class. 

Monatroua  Polyanthus.— I  send  you  a 
rather  curious  freak  of  Nature — more  carious  than 
beautiful.  It  is  a  seedling  which  came  up  among 
a  number  from  the  old  Jack-in-the-Green  Polyan- 
thus, and  is  something  like  Pantaloon,  now  be- 
coming scarce.  It  is  a  curiosity,  nothing  more. 
— A.  Kawson,  Windermere. 

*»*  A  curiosity  indeed.  The  calyx  of  the  flower 
is  leafy,  and  prolonged  an  inch  or  more,  while  the 
corolla  is  much  reduced  in  size. — Ed. 

The  Peacock  Iris.— Some  flowers  of  the 
major  form  of  this  exquisitely  beautiful  flower 
(I.  Pavonia  major)  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Captain 
Patton,  Alpha  House,  Regent's  Park.  Few  gardens 
contain  a  more  lovely  flower  than  this ;  it  is  there- 
fore to  be  regretted  that  it  is  so  fugacious.  The 
snowy  whiteness  of  the  petals  seems  to  intensify 
the  blotches  of  tnrquoise-blae  which  adorn  their 
bases.  The  flowers  withered  in  an  hour  after  they 
reached  us.  Irises  seem  to  be  favourites  with 
Captain  Patton,  who  says  he  has  as  many  as  fifty 
distinct  kinds  of  German  Irises  in  bloom  at  present 
in  his  garden. 

Hardy  Orchises. — A  numerous  and  in- 
teresting series  of  Orchises  has  been  sent  to  us  by 
the  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company  from  their  Lion 
Walk  Nursery,  Colchester,  where  their  culture  is 
evidently  understood.  They  include  Orchis  Sta- 
biana.  a  kind  with  dense  globose  heads  of  flowers 
of  a  delicate  lilac  colour,  spotted  with  purple  ;  0. 
nndulatifolia,  with  curiously  shaped  flowers  of  a 
pale  mauve  colour ;  O.  spectabilis,  a  handsome 
species  with  large  lilac-tinted  flowers  very  singular 
in  shape ;  0.  papilionacea,  with  long,  dense  heads 
of  pale  pink  flowers ;  and  Orchis  (Aceras)  anthro- 
pophora,  not  very  attractive,  but  most  singular  in 
form. 

The  double  Post's  Narcissus.— I  send 

yon  two  blooms  of  this  beautiful  Daffodil,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  in  colour  of  stem,  length  of 
flower-scape,  and  habit  quite  distinct.  The  one 
showing  the  red  eye,  as  if  the  double  of  recnrvus, 
is  a  native.  I  have  noticed  it  growing  wild  for 
years  on  the  Grass.  The  bloom  is  small.  The 
beautiful  large  flower  which  accompanies  it  is  a 
French  form  from  bulbs  imported.  What  variety 
is  it  the  double  of  ?  It  certainly  diSers  from  the 
ordinary  type  seen  wild  in  Ireland,  or  at  least 
growing    in  the  Grass.     I  do  not  think  the  two 

are   the  same,  and    would  like  your  opinion. 

W.  Baylor  Haktland. 

*,♦  The  flowers  sent  by  Mr.  Hartland  are  cer- 
tainly different ;  one  is  larger,  fuller,  and  without 
colour  in  the  centre,  and  the  stem  is  dark  green, 
while  the  other  is  smaller,  distinctly  coloured  in 
the  centre,  and  has  a  pale  green  stem.— Ed. 

Cholsya  ternata.— Of  this  beautiful  ever- 
green Mexican  shrub  someexcellent  flower  clusters 
come  from  Mr.  Robert  Veitch,  New  North  Road 
Nursery,  Exeter,  where  it  thrives  to  perfection 
quite  in  the  open  air,  and  is  never  injured  even  in 
the  severest  winters,  though  sometimes  it  is 
damaged  slightly  by  late  spring  frosts.  It  is  a 
shrub  that  should  be  planted  everywhere  in  the 
south  and  west,  and  as  the  flowers  resemble  those 
of  the  Orange  Tree  so  much,  they  are  an  excellent 
substitute  for  Orange  blossom.  It  has  been  in 
bloom  for  the  last  month.  Flowers  also  come  from 
Mr.  Veitch  of  the  Himalayan  Laburnum  (Piptan- 1 
thus  nepalensis),  which  is  almost  hardy  in  the  I 


Exeter  Nurseries,  and  for  the  last  two  seasons  it 
has  commenced  to  flower  at  the  end  of  March  or 
early  in  April.  It  is  a  handsome  shrub  with 
racemes  of  yellow  flowers,  larger  tlian  those  of 
the  Laburnum,  and  with  handsome  shining  foliage 
of  an  intensely  deep  green.  Speaking  of  Labur- 
nums, Mr.  Veitch  states  that  the  Scotch  Laburnum 
(alpestre)  is  now  grandly  in  flower  with  him.  It 
flowers  twice  in  the  year — in  spring  and  autumn. 
Eremurus  hlmalalous.— This  is  now  in 
great  beauty  here  (Rathcoursey,  Ballinacurra, 
Co  Cork).  The  flower-spike  has  much  the  form  of 
a  fox's  brush ;  the  stately  stem  stands  over  6  feet 
in  height,  and  bears  a  solid  column  of  white  star- 
shaped  flowers  with  a  yellow  eye.  Twenty-one 
inches  of  flowers  are  now  open  with  about  7  inches 
more  to  follow  ;  diameter  of  flower-spike,  4  inches. 
It  possesses  the  great  merit  of  being  perfectly 
hardy.  Seeds  of  it  were  sent  to  me  about  ten 
years  age  by  Captain  T.  F.  Lloyd,  who  states  that 
he  found  the  plant  growing  in  the  Murree  Hills, 
Western  Himalaya,  and  also  in  parts  of  Gurhwal, 
but  not  common  anywhere.  It  grows  on  the 
mountain  sides  where  they  are  bare  of  forests  at 
an  elevation  of  from  6000  feet  to  7000  feet,  and 
on  southern  aspects. — J.  J.  S. 

German  Irises. — Judging  by  a  gathering  of 
hardy  flowers  which  Mr.  liobert  Veitch  has  sent 
to  us,  his  nursery  at  Exeter  must  indeed  present  a 
most  attractive  appearance  at  the  present  time. 
The  flowers  include  an  uncommonly  fine  series  of 
German  Irises  which,  with  their  large  and  showy 
flowers,  rich  and  varied  in  hue,  approach  more 
nearly  to  Orchids  than  any  flowers  we  know,  yet 
they  are  much  less  expensive  and  more  easily 
grown.  From  this  collection  we  have  singled 
out  the  following  as  being  the  most  distinct  and 
beautiful,  viz..  Prince  of  Wales,  canary-yellow 
petals,  striped  falls  ;  Faust,  plum-purple ;  Due 
de  Brabant,  yellow  and  purple  falls ;  Florentina, 
very  large  white,  deliciously  scented ;  Margottin, 
white,  edged  with  mauve  ;  Queen  of  May,  bright 
plum-purple  ;  pallida,  a  very  fine  species  with  large 
mauve  flowers  ;  Walneri,  a  very  large  variety  of  I. 
germanica  with  intensely  deep  purple  flowers ;  Vic- 
torine,  deep  purple  falls,  white  petals.  These  form 
a  representative  selection. 

Leschenaultla  biloba  major. — One  of 
the  most  beautiful  plants  that  we  have  had  sent 
to  us  for  a  long  time  is  this  Australian  shrub,  once 
such  a  favourite  plant  in  greenhouses,  but  now 
very  seldom  seen,  particularly  in  such  perfection 
as  the  plants  which  Mr.  Balchin  has  sent  to  us 
from  his  nursery  at  Hassock's  Gate,  where  he 
saya  he  has  a  large  number  of  plants  as  fine  as 
those  he  has  sent.  The  plants  are  little  bushes 
about  a  foot  high,  furnished  with  narrow.  Heath- 
like foliage,  and  completely  smothered  with 
flowers  about  an  inch  across,  and  of  the  loveliest 
Gentian  blue  imaginable.  The  blue  is  of  various 
shades,  being  most  intense  when  the  flowers  are 
first  expanded.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  such  a 
lovely  plant  as  this  should  be  allowed  to  lapse 
into  such  neglect.  We  intend  to  give  a  coloured 
plate  of  this  plant  in  The  Garden  shortly.  In 
the  meantime  we  should  welcome  information 
from  Mr.  Balchin  respecting  the  treatment  he 
gives  it  BO  as  to  bring  it  to  such  perfection. 

Daffodil  freaks. — I  send  you  specimens  of 
N.  poeticus  and  N.  biflorns  representing  freaks 
that  may  interest  some  of  your  readers.  1.  N. 
poeticus  majalis  has  eight  petals.  This  elegant 
sp3cies  has  for  the  past  month  or  six  weeks  been 
full  of  interest,  the  calyx  for  several  weeks  before 
the  flower  expanded  resembling  an  inflated  bladder 
resting  on  a  miniature  poll,  and  when  the  flower 
was  prepared  to  come  forth  its  first  appearance 
reminded  one  of  a  sweep  in  days  gone  by  emerg- 
ing from  the  chimney  cowl.  2.  N.  biflorus  has  a 
fasciated  stem,  the  flowers  ranged  frill-like  round 
an  enlarged  cup.  I  do  not  recollect  observing 
before  a  similar  malformation.  The  three  stems, 
which  have  agreed  to  go  together,  have  masterly 
worked  their  eighteen  petals  round  a  common 
unbroken  centre.  The  second  specimen  has  four 
flowers,  two  being  joined  the  full  length  of  the 
stem ;  then  they  separate,  and  each  preserves  its 
individuality.     In  some  cases  there  have  been 


specimens  with  eight  flowers,  but  usually  N. 
biflorus  has  one,  two,  and  sometimes  three  flowers  ; 
when  more  appear  on  a  plant  it  is  the  result  of 
fasciation.  3.  N.  poeticus,  Mr.  Harrison  Weir's 
semi-double  seedling.  There  is  no  shortening  of 
the  tube  in  this.  For  comparison  I  send  a  single 
N.  poeticus  and  a  double  N.  poeticus.  If  any  of 
your  readers  have  raised  double  N.  poeticus  from 
seed,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  it  it  retains  the 
character  of  the  single,  as  in  Mr.  Harrison  Weir's. 
i.  N.  poeticus  patellaria  of  Haworth,  Narcissus 
medio-purpureus  maximus  of  Parkinson,  which  I 
suppose  is  the  single  of  the  common  double  form, 
and  this  I  find  is  how  Haworth  fixes  it.  I  was  at 
one  time  of  opinion  there  was  one  common  type  of 
double  poeticus,  but  I  find  that  is  not  so,  as  I  appear 
to  have  two  or  three.  I  cannot  so  far,  however, 
trace  any  double  variety  of  the  common  single  N. 
poeticus  recurvus. — P.  Barr. 


THE  BANYAN  TREE. 

(FIOUS  INDICA.) 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  trees  belonging  to 
the  genus  Ficus— the  600  species  of  which  com- 
prise climbing  shrubs  and  trees  of  great  diversity 
of  character — is  the  famous  Banyan,  whose  extra- 
ordinary habit  of  growth  and  enormous  proportions 
so  much  astonish  those  whose  idea  of  a  large  tree 
has  been  formed  from  what  we  in  Europe  consider 
giant  forest  trees.  The  annexed  engraving  shows 
the  character  of  the  Banyan,  whose  spreading, 
bowery  roof,  beneath  which  whole  villages  of 
huts  find  shade  and  shelter,  is  supported  by 
gigantic  pillar-like  props,  formed  by  descending 
aerial  roots,  which,  on  reaching  the  ground,  as- 
sume the  appearance  and  perform  the  functions  of 
separate  trunks.  The  following  extract  from 
Tennant's  "Ceylon"  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  peculiar  habits  of  this  tree,  which  in  many 
parts  of  India  is  held  sacred  by  the  natives: 
•'  As  we  ascend  the  hills,  the  Banyans  and  a 
variety  of  Figs  make  their  appearance.  They 
are  the  Thugs  of  the  vegetable  world;  for 
although  not  necessarily  epiphytic,  it  may  be  said 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  no  single  tree  comes  to  per- 
fection, or  acquires  even  partial  development, 
without  the  destruction  of  some  other  on  which 
to  fix  itself  as  its  supporter.  The  family  generally 
make  their  appearance  as  slender  roots,  hanging 
from  the  crown  or  trunk  of  some  other  tree,  gene- 
rally a  Palm,  among  the  moist  bases  of  whose 
leaves  the  seed,  carried  thither  by  some  bird  which 
had  fed  upon  the  Fig,  begins  to  germinate.  This 
root,  branching  as  it  descends,  envelops  the  trunk 
of  the  supporting  tree  with  a  network  of  wood, 
and  at  length,  penetrating  the  ground,  attains  the 
dimensions  of  a  stem  ;  but,  unlike  a  stem,  it 
throws  out  no  buds,  leaves,  or  flowers.  The  true 
stem,  with  its  branches,  its  foliage,  and  fruit 
springing  upwards  from  the  crown  of  the  tree, 
whence  the  root  is  seen  descending,  and  from  it 
issue  the  pendulous  rootlets,  which  on  reaching 
the  earth  fix  themselves  firmly  and  form  the  mar- 
vellous growth  for  which  the  Banyan  is  so  cele- 
brated. In  the  depth  of  this  grove  the  original 
tree  is  incarcerated,  till,  literally  strangled  by  the 
folds  and  weight  of  its  resistless  companion,  it 
dies,  and  leaves  the  Fig  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  its  place.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  Fig  tree 
in  the  forest  which  had  been  thus  upborne  till  it 
became  a  standard,  now  forming  a  hollow  cylinder, 
the  centre  of  which  was  once  filled  by  the  sustain- 
ing tree,  but  the  empty  walls  form  a  circular 
network  of  interlaced  roots  and  branches  firmly 
agglutinating  under  pressure,  and  admitting  the 
light  through  interstices  that  look  like  loopholes 
in  a  turret."  Deep  twilight  always  prevails  under 
the  shade  of  the  spreading  foliage,  through  which 
not  a  ray  of  bright  light  can  pierce,  and  the  awe 
and  dread  with  which  the  Buddhist  villagers 
regard  this  sacred  tree  is  very  intelligible.  In 
the  Wood  Museum  at  Kew  there  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  a  Palm  trunk,  upon  which  the  strangling 
growth  of  a  Banyan's  roots  is  well  shown.  The 
remarkable  way  in  which  the  roots  become  united 
to  each  other  at  every  point  where  they  touch  is 
observable  in  the  specimen  just  named,  B. 
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GLOXINIAS  AT  CHELSEA. 
Two  houses  filled  with  these  richly  coloured  and 
showy  flowers  fonn  quite  a  feature  just  now  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea.  All  the  best 
of  the  named  varieties  are  to  be  seen  there  in  good 
condition,  while  their  numbers  are  being  rapidly 
increased  by  means  of  selections  made  from  seed- 
lings. Seedling  Gloxinias  remind  one  very  much 
of  seedling  Phloxes.  One  has  to  raise  hundreds  of 
seedlings  of  the  latter  before  a  shade  or  two  supe- 
rior to  existing  varieties  can  be  obtained,  although 
fifty  in  every  hundred  may  be  as  good  as  the 
parents.  So  it  is  with  Gloxinias.  Messrs.  Veitch 
raise  several  thousands  annually  and  obtain  some 
500  really  good  varieties  from  amongst  them  ;  but 
selecting  a  set  of  new  ones  to  be  introduced 
to  the  public  is  a  somewhat  difficult  matter ; 
they  must  be  improvements  on  existing  varie- 
ties—new in  colour,  more  perfect  in  form,  or 
more  abundant  in  blooming — and  therefore  about 
one  in  500  is  the  largest  number  that  can  be 
reckoned  on. 

One  thing  greatly  in  favour  of  the  seedling 
raiser  is  the  short  time  that  elapses  from  the  time 
the  seed  is  saved  and  sown  until  the  plants  are  in 
flower.  If  the  seeds  are  sown  early  in  the  year 
the  produce  will  be  in  flower  during  the  summer ; 
not  in  the  form  of  small  plants  with  a  flower  or 
two,  but  good  specimens,  with  a  score  of  blooms 
open  on  them  at  onetime.  In  order  to  get  up  a  good 
stock  as  rapidly  as  possible  a  pinch  of  good  seeds 
may  be  sown  and  the  plants  grown  on  rapidly, 
but  the  chances  of  raising  anything  really  good 
is  very  small  indeed;  and  as  the  best-named  varie- 
ties can  be  obtained  for  a  shilling  or  two,  and  new 
varieties  about  from  3s.  6d.  to  os.  each,  no  owner 
of  a  plant  stove  need  be  without  the  very  choicest 
varieties. 

Pkopaoation  and  soil.— Few  plants  are 
more  easily  propagated  than  Gloxinias.  Leaves 
or  portions  of  leaves  inserted  in  sandy  soil  soon 
make  flowering  plants,  and  when  the  flowering 
season  is  over  the  dried  bulbs  may  be  put  under 
a  stage  for  the  vrinter.  They  are  not  very  parti- 
cular as  to  soil.  The  potting  material  used  for 
Pelargoniums  should  have  a  third  part  of  turfy 
peat  added  to  it,  and  they  like  rather  more  sand 
than  Pelargoniums  require.  The  plants  should  be 
kept  near  the  glass,  otherwise  the  foot-stalks  of 
the  leaves  become  drawn,  and  the  flowers  do  not 
stand  up  erect  and  firm.  A  well-grown  Gloxinia 
has  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves  and  the  stems  of 
the  flowers  so  firm  and  brittle,  that  they  snap  off 
almost  with  a  touch. 

Varieties. — Some  of  the  most  strikingly 
beautiful  kinds  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at 
present  are  those  with  deep  purple. coloured 
flowers.  One  of  the  very  best  of  this  class  is 
Brunette,  the  flowers  of  which  are  large  in  size 
and  of  a  rich,  dark  purple,  shading  to  purplish 
maroon  in  the  centre.  O^^id  is  also  a  rich,  dark 
purple  flower.  Daimio,  deep  purple.  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  pent  out  by  this  firm  some  years  ago  is  still 
one  of  the  Vjest  of  its  peculiar  colour ;  it  is  quite 
distinct  from  Brunette,  and  should  be  grown  in 
every  collection.  Lady  Brook  is  also  a  very  desir- 
able purple  flower.  Amongst  shades  of  crimson 
and  scarlet.  Garibaldi  is  conspicuous  on  account 
of  its  intense,  almost  luminous,  scarlet  flowers  of 
good  form.  Robin  Hood,  crimson,  with  a  pale, 
rosy  red  margin,  is  very  distinct.  Radiance  is  also 
a  charming  flower  of  a  distinct  crimson- scarlet 
shade.  Duchess  of  Connaught  is  a  very  distinct 
variety  ;  it  has  rosy  crimson  flowers  with  a  white 
margin.  Acme,  scarlet,  with  a  dash  of  lake  on  the 
throat,  is  likewise  a  very  fine  variety.  Boule  de 
Feu,  though  an  old  flower,  is  of  large  size  and 
strikingly  rich  in  colour. 

Light  coloured  vaeieties in  flower  were  not 
plentiful  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  Purity,  sent 
oat  in  18S1,  is  still  the  best  white,  the  flowers 
being  remarkable  for  their  large  size  and  fine 
form.  Elaine  is  a  very  fine  light  coloured  variety  ; 
it  is  pale  purple  or  mauve  on  the  outer  margin  of 
the  flower,  the  flower  itself  being  white  with  spot- 


ting on  the  throat. .  Meteor  is  very  richly  coloured, 
and  William  Golding  is  also  distinct,  both  in  its 
rich  crimson  with  maroon  shade  and  the  spotted 
throat.  Lewis  Castle  I  noted  as  one  of  the  most 
distinct  flowers  in  the  collection  ;  it  is  white,  with 
a  margin  of  a  decided  blue  colour.  Cordelia  is 
very  free  in  growth  and  one  of  the  best  of  its  class 
in  cultivation  ;  it  is  thickly  spotted  with  purplish 
red  on  a  white  ground.  Galilee  is  spotted  inter- 
nally with  a  red  margin.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
varieties  that  were  the  most  conspicuous  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  but  there  are  at  least  a  hundred 
named  kinds,  many  of  which  are  distinct  in  colour 
from  any  I  have  mentioned  ;  and  as  individual 
tastes  differ  very  considerably,  some  may  think 
that  a  few  of  those  to  which  I  have  alluded  might 
have  been  omitted  and  others  included  in  the 
list. 

Drooping  flowered  sorts  do  not  seem  to 
claim  attention ;  they  are,  however,  very  pretty. 
Some  even  artistic  and  tasteful  people  might  pre- 
fer this  class  of  flowers  to  the  erect  ones.  Never- 
theless, the  general  public  do  not  seem  to  take  to 
them,  and  the  names  are  gradually  disappearing 
from  the  lists.  The  plants  look  exceedingly  well 
when  properly  arranged  in  plant  stoves,  and  some 
examples  of  them  in  the  Orchid  houses  lose  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  flowers  of  the  best  of  the 
Orchid  family.  J.  DOUGLAS. 


HYDRANGEA  PANICULATA  GRANDIFLORi. 

This  Hydrangea  is  rapidly  becoming  a  popular 
pot  plant,  great  numbers  of  fine  busby  little  spe- 
cimens, carrying  from  four  to  six  large  heads  of 
blossom,  being  already  in  the  London  markets,  so 
that,  considering  when  out-of-doors  its  usual 
season  of  flowering  is  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer  or  early  in  the  autumn,  few  shrubs  equal 
it  for  the  length  of  time  over  which  its  blossoms 
may  be  had  in  perfection,  i^or  flowering  in  pots 
thus  early  in  the  season  the  plants  should  be 
young,  clean  grown,  and  well  ripened,  potted  up 
early  in  the  preceding  autumn,  and  plunged  out- 
of  doors.  During  winter,  should  the  weather  be 
severe,  a  slight  shelter  must  be  given  them,  and 
then  as  spring  advances  they  may  be  brought  on 
gradually  in  a  little  heat.  As  the  pots  get  full  of 
roots  a  copious  supply  of  water  should  be  given, 
varied  occasionally  by  some  slight  stimulant,  as 
this  Hydrangea,  like  the  common  kind,  is  when  in 
full  growth  a  liberal  feeder,  and  a  check  at  that 
time  will  show  itself  in  the  colour  of  the  foliage 
as  well  as  in  the  size  of  the  blooms.  When  kept 
indoors  for  early  flowering,  a  liberal  use  of  the 
syringe,  especially  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves, 
must  be  accorded  them,  otherwise  the  foliage  is 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  red  spider,  which  if  un- 
checked will  completely  mar  the  beauty  of  the 
plants.  The  atmosphere  of  the  house,  too,  must 
be  kept  in  circulation,  as  the  young  leaves  are 
sometimes  attacked  by  mildew,  which,  when 
once  it  has  effected  a  lodgment  on  them,  will 
spread  rapidly  if  unchecked.  A  liberal  amount 
of  air  whenever  possible  and  dustings  with 
sulphur  should  be  resorted  to  in  the  event  of  mil- 
dew making  its  appearance.  Under  glass  the 
flowers  are  of  a  creamy  white  colour  without  that 
rosy  tinge  which  they  assume  when  outrof-doors, 
especially  after  being  expanded  some  time.  Use- 
ful though  this  Hydrangea  is  as  a  flowering  plant 
under  pot  culture,  its  merits  as  a  hardy  shrub 
are  undoubtedly  greater,  for  apart  from  its  beauty 
the  blossoms  are  borne  at  a  time  when  they  are 
especially  valuable.  This  Hydrangea  is  seen  to 
the  greatest  advantage  when  grown  in  beds  or 
clumps  rather  than  when  dotted  indiscriminately 
here  and  there,  as  collectively  the  mass  of  flower 
furnished  by  a  group  has  a  bold  and  imposing 
appearance  compared  with  small  scattered  ex- 
amples. This  Hydrangea  succeeds  best  with  good 
liberal  treatment,  and  so  situated  that  the  soil  is 
moist  rather  than  dry  throughout  the  summer. 

The  pruning  of  it  may  be  limited  to  the 
cutting  out  of  a  few  weak  wiry  shoots  where  they 
have  become  crowded,  or  the  plants  may  be  cut 
back  rather  severely — that  is,  the  young  shoots 
may  be  shortened  to  within  three  or  four  eyes 


from  the  base.  By  both  methods  a  good  display 
of  flowers  may  reasonably  be  expected,  but  the 
pruned  plants,  as  a  rule,  bear  larger  and  more  mas- 
sive headsof  blossom  than  those  thatarenot  pruned. 
A  dressing  of  decayed  manure  every  year  will  be 
of  great  service,  especially  if  the  plants  are  in  a 
bed  or  mass.  The  typical  H.  paniculata  is  com- 
paratively a  little-known  plant,  but  though  not  so 
effective  as  its  variety  it  is  nevertheless  a  desirable 
shrub.  It  is  stronger  in  growth  than  grandiflora, 
and  the  outline  of  the  plant  is  less  rigid  than  in 
that  variety,  besides  which  the  foliage  is  of  a 
deeper  green.  The  heads  of  bloom  are  much  less 
massive  than  those  of  grandiflora,  owing  to  the 
sterile  flowers  being  but  few  in  number. 

Cuttings  of  both  these  Hydrangeas  strike  with- 
out difticulty  at  any  time  during  the  growing  sea- 
son. In  our  case  we  place  a  few  large  stock  plants 
potted  up  for  the  purpose  in  gentle  heat  early  in 
the  season,  when  they  soon  start  into  growth,  and 
when  the  young  shoots  are  large  enough  they  are 
taken  off  and  put  in  as  cuttings  under  the  same 
conditions  as  Fuchsias  and  similar  subjects.  When 
rooted  they  are  potted  off,  and  under  this  treat- 
ment make  good  growth  the  first  season.  The 
young  soft  shoots  on  the  plants  now  in  the  open 
ground  will  root  readily  enough  if  treated  in  the 
same  way.  In  their  case,  too  much  heat  must  not 
be  given,  otherwise  the  change  in  temperature  will 
be  too  great,  and  perhaps  cause  many  to  decay. 
For  outdoor  cuttings,  a  little  heat  will  be  of 
advantage,  but  if  this  is  mt  to  be  obtained,  they 
root  readily  enough  in  a  cold  frame,  though,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  they  take  rather  longer  time  to 
strike.  In  putting  in  cuttings  of  a  delicate 
character,  such  as  these  in  a  cold  frame,  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  frame  is  air-tight,  otherwise 
they  will  quickly  flag,  and  many  thus  perish.  The 
frame  should  be  in  a  spot  sheltered  from  the  full 
rays  of  the  sun  and  shaded  if  necessary.  When  in 
the  full  sun  it  is  sometimes  diflicult  to  keep  the 
frame  close  and  the  temperature  within  low 
enough  not  to  injure  the  cuttings.  In  the  event 
of  very  hot,  dry  weather,  if  the  frame  is  shaded 
with  mats,  they  may  with  advantage  be  well 
wetted  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Alpha. 


PRUNING  AND  MULCHING  CAMELLIAS. 

The  Camellia  season  has  not  held  out  long  with 
us  this  year,  the  hot  weather  of  the  present  month 
bringing  the  late  blooms  on  rapidly.  However,  as 
the  season  has  extended  from  the  middle  of  De- 
cember until  the  present  time,  we  have  little  cause 
for  complaint,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any 
other  flower  that  would  yield  such  a  continuous 
supply  of  bloom.  Last  week  we  pruned  our  Ca- 
mellias and  gave  them  their  annual  mulching. 
The  marked  difference  in  growth  amongst  many 
of  the  older  varieties  renders  a  little  care  neces- 
sary when  pruning.  Beali  and  Woodsi,  for 
example,  can  be  cut  with  impunity,  and  will 
produce  blooms  on  all  the  shoots,  whilst  with 
others  strong,  firm  growth  must  be  left  to  secure 
fine  flowers  for  another  season.  Fimbriata  may 
be  cited  as  a  type  of  the  last  named,  and  I  fancy 
conspicua  will  be  the  same,  although  our  plant  of 
this  is  hardly  large  enough  at  present  to  enable 
us  to  form  a  decided  opinion.  Eximia  is  another 
variety  that  will  not  bear  much  cutting ;  indeed,  I 
find  it  advisable  with  this  only  to  remove  the  very 
thin  growth.  Briefly,  the  pruning  is  confined  to 
thinning  out  cross  and  inside  pieces  and  heading 
back  where  the  growth  is  getting  too  far  over  the 
path.  The  heavy  mulching  which  the  beds  have 
received  for  two  or  three  seasons  has  brought  a 
mass  of  fibrous  roots  close  to  the  surface,  and  we 
shall  this  season  only  slightly  prick  the  soil  with 
a  fork  without  in  any  way  disturbing  it.  Three 
inches  of  cow  manure,  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of 
soot,  is  our  mulching,  and  as  a  heavy  watering  is 
given  immediately  after  this,  the  plants  respond 
to  the  treatment  in  a  few  days.  As  in  the  case  of 
outdoor  trees,  the  mulching  saves  us  much  labour 
in  the  way  of  watering.  We  only  use  the  syringe 
four  months  in  the  year,  ic.,  from  now  until  Sep- 
tember ;  it  is  vigorously  applied  during  that  time, 
and  serves,  with  an  occasional  fumigation,  to  keep 
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down  insect  pests.  I  am  no  advocate  for  shading 
in  any  shape  or  form  where  it  is  possible  to  exercise 
strict  supervision  as  to  ventilation,  but  as  this  cannot 
always  be  done,  the  thinnest  covering  possible  may 
be  applied,  and  this  only  when  the  foliage  retains 
moisture  on  the  surface  exposed  to  the  sun.  The 
secret  of  plenty  of  Camellias  for  six  months  in 
the  year  depends  greatly  on  plenty  of  air  and 
light,  coupled  with  generous  feeding  when  the 
plants  are  making  growth.  E,  B. 


WINTER-BLOOMING  PELARGONIUMS. 

These  are  no  more  showy  flowers  for  conservatory 
decoration  in  winter  than  zonal  Pelargoniums.  We 
all  know  how  brightly  they  bloom  in  the  green- 
house and  conservatory  in  summer,  and  they  come 
out  quite  as  well  and  make  as  grand  a  display  in 
November,  December,  and  January  if  the  plants 
have  been  properly  prepared  beforehand,  but  if 
allowed  to  bloom  throughout  the  summer  and 
autumn  they  cannot  be  expected  to  go  on  flowering 
all  winter.  Plants  which  will  give  the  greatest 
satisfaction  in  winter  are  those  propagated  now 
and  grown  on  in  a  hardy  way  until  autumn  without 
being  allowed  to  produce  a  single  truss  of  flower. 
Short-jointed  and  robust  wood  must  be  produced 
and  well  ripened  by  October ;  then  flowers  will  be 
produced  freely  without  any  trouble.  Cuttings 
from  the  freest  blooming  sorts  should  be  taken 
off  now ;  make  them  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  insert  each  singly  in  small-sized  flower- 
pots. A  gentle  bottom-heat  induces  them  to 
root  quickly,  bat  they  may  also  be  rooted 
in  a  close  frame  without  any  artificial  heat.  As 
Boon  as  rooted,  place  them  in  an  airy  position  in  a 
frame  or  on  a  greenhouse  shelf,  and  as  soon  as 
they  have  begun  to  grow  freely  shift  them  into 
6-inch  pots ;  this  is  the  best  size  in  which  to  bloom 
them.  Drain  the  pots  carefully  and  use  a  rooting 
mixture  consisting  of  three  parts  fibrous  loam  and 
the  remainder  sand  and  decayed  Mushroom  bed 
manure  or  leaf-soil.  Pot  firmly,  and  then  put  the 
plants  back  into  the  frame  for  a  time  or  until 
they  are  forming  new  roots,  when  air  may  be  ad- 
mitted abundantly,  and  by  July  they  may  be 
placed  wholly  in  the  open  air.  Now  begins  their  pro- 
per preparation  for  winter  flowering.  They  should 
not  be  placed  in  odd  corners ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
should  have  the  best  position  available  that  is  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Each  pot  should  be  plunged 
up  to  its  rim  in  soil  or  ashes.  If  in  the  former, 
after  the  hole  is  dug  oat  for  the  reception  of  the 
pot,  place  half  a  shovelful  of  ashes  in  the  bottom 
and  on  these  set  the  pot ;  they  will  prevent  worms 
from  working  up  into  the  soil.  Never  allow  the 
plants  to  suffer  from  want  of  water,  and  as  the 
flower-buds  appear  pick  them  off.  At  the  same 
timj  when  the  shoots  become  long  remove  their 
points,  so  as  to  secure  a  dwarf  bushy  habit.  By 
the  end  of  September  plants  thus  treated  will  be 
go  3d  ones  ;  they  should  then  be  moved  under  glass 
an  i  allowed  to  grow  and  bloom  without  restraint. 
In  ai  airy  house  or  pit  where  the  temperature  is 
60°  or  more  they  will  soon  develop  abundance  of 
bloom  and  amply  repay  the  cultivator  for  past  at- 
tention.— Cambrian. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  have  always  been  a 

useful  class  of  plants,  and  they  are  so  still, 
whether  out  of  doors  or  under  glass.  They  are 
not  particular  about  soil,  but  they  like  a  light 
one  best,  such  as  a  mixture  of  rotten  turf,  leaf- 
mould,  sand,  and  a  little  well-dried  cow  manure. 
The  single  varieties  under  proper  treatment  are 
very  useful  for  winter  flowering,  and  there  are 
ftw  plants  better  than  the  doable  and  semi-double 
Bcrts  for  decorating  the  conservatory  or  green- 
house, during  both  summer  and  winter.  They 
fhouli  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  flower  mnch,if 
at  all,  in  snmmer  when  wanted  for  winter  bloom- 
ing. The  atmosphere  of  the  house  should  be  kept 
dry,  and  the  temperature  about  50°  after  the  last 
■week  of  October,  and  by  using  tepid  water  and 
weak  liquid  manure  once  a  week,  and  letting 
them  have  plenty  of  light,  and  room,  and  air 
during  sunshine,  a  rich  show  of  bloom  onwards 
till  February  will  be  the  result.  The  following 
are  really  good  sorts,  viz.,  six  singles,  dark  shades  : 


Dr.  Masters,  H.  M.  Pollette,  John  Gibbons,  Henry 
Jacoby,  Colonel  llolden,  and  John  Fellows.  Six 
light  coloured  kinds  :  White  Swan,  Mrs.  Rivers, 
Condin,  Agnes  Emily,  Bride,  and  Edith  Pearson. 
Doubles ;  Madame  Lemoine,  pink ;  Pallas, 
salmon;  Guido,  scarlet;  Mrs.  Passman,  nearly 
purple;  Jules  Simmons,  light  pink;  Bellona, 
soft  scarlet ;  Asa  Gray  (semi-double),  salmon  ; 
Wonderful ;  Bridal  Bouquet,  white ;  Leamington 
Lassie,  pink;  and  Gloire  de  Nancy,  red.— J. 
Dick,  Sskaro  Park,  Alloa. 


SUMMER  TREATMENT  OF  BOUVARDIAS. 
These  beautiful  late  autumn  and  winter  bloom- 
ing plants  are  specially  valued  here,  and  as  the 
success  of  their  winter  flowering  depends  wholly 
on  their  summer  treatment,  that  receives  a  good 
deal  of  attention.  Until  the  end  of  March  our  old 
plants  were  quite  dry  at  the  root  and  leafless  in  an 
unheated  structure.  They  were  moved  there  in 
February  and  given  a  month's  rest.  When  placed 
in  heat  early  in  April  they  soon  began  to  show 
signs  of  life  by  emitting  shoots  from  every  bud  all 
along  the  old  stems,  and  were  soon  green,  but  the 
uppermost  shoots  were  taken  off  when  3  inches  in 
length  for  cuttings,  an  operation  which  confined 
the  young  growths  to  the  lower  portions  of  the 
plants — the  best  place  to  have  them  where  dwarf 
plants  are  desired.  As  soon  as  fairly  in  growth 
they  were  all  turned  oat  of  their  old  pots ;  part  of 
the  old  soil  was  taken  from  the  roots,  and  they 
were  repotted  in  clean  pots,  newly  drained,  and  in 
good  fresh  material.  This  was  done  about  the 
beginning  of  May.  They  were  then  returned  to 
their  heated  quarters,  and  have  grown  well  ever 
since,  but  we  have  jast  moved  them  into  a  cool 
pit,  in  which  Primulas  are  kept  during  the  sea- 
son, and  here  they  will  receive  such  treatment  as 
will  cause  them  to  bloom  profusely  from  October 
till  February.  There  may  be  nothing  special  in 
this  treatment,  yet  they  cannot  do  without  it,  and 
we  have  ample  proof  year  after  year  that  the  prac- 
tice thoroughly  agrees  with  them.  At  present 
most  of  them  are  in  6-inch  and  7-inch  pots — sizes 
in  which  they  will  remain  until  about  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  when  most  of  them  will  be  transferred 
to  8-inch  pots,  and  the  largest  into  9-inch  ones. 
Now  the  shoots  are  growing  fast,  and  if  allowed 
to  go  on  would  soon  be  1  foot  or  more  in  length, 
and  produce  bloom,  but  this  we  do  not  allow  them 
to  do ;  just  as  every  shoot  is  well  into  growth  and 
capable  of  making  more  it  is  nipped  back  only 
a  little  distance  from  where  it  originated.  This 
stopping  soon  induces  other  two  young  thoots  to 
appear  at  the  twin  joints  or  buds  below  where 
stopped,  and  these  quickly  run  up,  bat  they,  too, 
are  stopped,  and  in  their  turn  send  forth  new 
shoots  until  by  the  end  of  July  the  plants  are 
large  bushes  full  of  healthy  young  wood,  which 
is  allowed  to  grow  on  in  the  unheated  pit  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun.  By  autumn  the  plants  are 
one  mass  of  bloom  buds,  and  when  placed  in 
gentle  heat  soon  develop  and  prove  of  the  greatest 
value  for  all  kinds  of  fioral  decoration  at  a  time 
when  choice  flowers  are  by  no  means  plentiful. 
Green  fly  and  other  insects  are  kept  off  by  syring- 
ing ;  stimulants  are  never  given  them,  but  they 
get  clean  water  and  plenty  of  it.  Air  is  freely 
admitted  during  the  whole  of  the  growing  period, 
except  immediately  after  re-potting,  when  they 
are  shaded  and  kept  close  for  a  week  or  so. 

Cambrian. 

Lavatera  arborea  variegata.— I  am  dis- 
appointed with  this  new  Mallow-wort.  In  the 
spring  of  188.'!  I  bought  a  packet  of  seed  of  it 
which  germinated  well,  and  as  it  was  said  that 
the  produce  would  not  become  variegated  the  first 
year,  I  was  contented  when  I  saw  them  green,  but 
they  began  to  get  mottled  early  in  spring  when  in 
a  slightly  heated  pit,  and  as  they  began  to  get 
very  white,  I  thought  they  would  suit  well  for 
placing  here  and  there  amongst  a  mass  of  Pelar- 
goniums in  a  cool  conservatory,  but  nince  they 
were  put  in  there,  two  months  or  so  ago,  every  leaf 
has  become  quite  green,  and  not  in  the  slightest 
way  effective.  How  long  they  may  remain  in  this 
condition  I  cannot  tell,  but  at  present  they  are  of 


no  decorative  value.  In  connection  with  this 
matter  allow  me  to  say  that  nearly  everything 
written  about  in  the  horticultural  papers  is  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  praise ;  we  seldom  or  never  hear  a 
word  of  censure  regarding  worthless  introductions, 
although  cultivators  have  to  pay  good  money  for 
them,  spend  valuable  time  in  getting  them  up, 
then  to  be  thrown  away.  A  little  extra  attention 
paid  to  this  aspect  of  the  question  might  have  a 
salutary  result. —J.  MuiR,  Margam. 

Lath  blinds. — Although  Mr.  Baines  may 
attach  no  importance  to  the  tact  that  many  of  the 
best  Continental  plant  growers  use  lath  blinds  in 
preference  to  any  other  form  of  shading,  English 
growers  will  not  be  likely  to  reject  such  favour- 
able testimony  as  this  fact  affords.  Mr.  Baines 
knows  that  market  growers  are  amongst  the 
shrewdest  of  gardeners,  and  yet  he  says  that  the 
fact  of  the  lath  blinds  being  used  by  them  is  no 
proof  of  their  value.  What  test  of  their  utility 
does  he  therefore  require  ?  The  primary  cost 
which  seems  only  just  to  have  occurred  to  Mr. 
liaines,  was  fully  described  by  me  in  a  former 
article  ;  indeed,  my  first  remarks  were  made  quite 
as  much  with  the  hope  of  directing  the  attention 
of  manufacturers  to  this  matter  as  for  the  purpose 
of  advocating  the  use  of  the  blinds.  I  thought — 
and  I  still  trust — that  means  may  be  found  of 
producing  these  blinds  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  they  can  now  be  had  at,  and  then  they  will 
become  as  popular  as  they  deserve  to  be.  Hern,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  discussion  must  close, 
and  I  would  merely  add  that  those  who  wish  to 
make  trial  of  the  lath  blinds  need  not  do  so  on 
any  large  scale  at  first,  as  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
shade  a  portion  of  the  roof  as  the  whole  of  it  with 
them,  but  I  engage  to  say  that  once  used  they 
will  not  voluntarily  be  again  given  up.  One  more 
word  as  to  the  cost.  By  keeping  them  on  through 
the  winter  the  coal  bill  will  be  materially  reduced, 
and  with  a  trifling  annual  cost  for  repairs  they 
will  last  many  years;  whereas  canvas  blinds  used 
in  this  way  will  want  renewing  every  other  year. 

— J.  CORNHILL. 


Kitchen    Garden. 

NOTES  ON  TURNIP  CULTURE. 
When  quickly  grown,  and  therefore  juicy  and  ten- 
der. Turnips  are  much  appreciated  as  a  vegetable, 
and  are  considered  to  be  the  proper  accompa- 
niment of  boiled  mutton.  The  earliest  grown  and 
latest  kept  roots  unfortunately  ate  seldom  fit  for 
anything  else  except  flavouring  soups,  but  for  that 
purpose  they  are  highly  valued,  and  it  is  part  of 
most  gardeners'  duties  to  have  them  when  thus  re- 
quired nearly  or  quite  all  the  year  round.  In  some 
gardens  that  are  hot  and  that  quickly  dry  after 
rain,  really  good  Turnips  are  seldom  grown,  and 
in  the  majority  of  places  there  is  often  a  break 
in  the  supply.  The  introduction  of  the  Early 
Munich  has,  however,  rendered  Turnip  forcing  an 
easy  matter,  as  this  variety,  if  sown  in  a  frame  on 
fairly  rich  soil  and  the  seedhngs  freely  thinned 
out,  bulbs  readily.  It  also  does  well  in  a  cool 
orchard  or  Peach  house,  and  is  fully  a  fortnight 
eailier  than  the  older  varieties  when  sown  in  the 
open  air.  Unfortunately,  it  is  seldom  fit  for  a 
dish,  being  hot  and  stringy  and  only  fit  for 
flavouring.  One  or  at  the  most  two  sowings  of  it 
in  the  open  are  ample.  We  have  still  to  rely  on 
the  old  early  Snowball,  or  on  one  of  the  selections 
from  it.  For  autumn  and  early  winter  use, 
Veitch's  Red  Globe  is  invaluable,  while  the  latest 
and  much  the  hardiest  is  the  Chirk  Castle  Black 
Stone.  Those  who  like  yellow-fieshed  Turnips 
will  find  Orange  Jelly  both  hardy  and  good,  but 
we  much  prefer  the  black-skinned,  white-fleshed, 
short-topped  Chirk  Castle.  It  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  grow  good  Turnips  on  dry,  unmanured 
land,  especially  during  summer.  Our  earliest 
sowings,  usually  two  in  number,  are  made  on  a 
well-manured  east  border,  the  first  early  in  April 
and  another  at  the  end  of  the  month.  This  s(  ason 
the  frosts  destroyed  the  first  sowing,  and  we  shall 
be  later  accordingly.  I  long  since  found  early 
Turnips  to  succeed  best  on  an  east  border,  thus 
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enabling  us  to  devote  the  south  borders  to  more 
profitable  purposes.  Late  in  May  or  early  in  June, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  ground,  a  sowing  is 
made  on  a  north  border,  followed  by  another 
about  three  weeks  later,  the  varieties  being 
Snowball  and  Red  Globe.  These  north  borders 
baing  cool.  Turnips  do  not  so  quickly  become  unfit 
for  use,  and  in  some  seasons  they  have  been 
serviceable  till  late  in  September.  For  the  winter 
supplies  a  breadth  is  sown  in  the  open  ground 
directly  it  is  cleared  of  early  or  second  early 
Potatoes,  this  perhaps  being  late  in  Joly.  The 
final  and  largest  sowing  is  made  about  the  middle 
of  August,  also  on  ground  cleared  of  Potatoes. 
For  the  July  sowing  we  prefer  the  Bed  Globe, 
while  for  the  latest  breadth  what  is  left  of  the  seed 
of  the  early  Snowball  and  Red  Globe,  and  about 
three  ounces  of  the  Chirk  Castle  are  sown,  the 
lat'er  never  being  lifted  and  stored,  and  only 
sufficient  of  the  olher3  for  use  in  case  of  severe 
frosts  being  experienced. 

TUENiPS  seldom  bulb  well  or  quickly  if  at  all 
crowded;  the  rows  therefore  of  the  short- topped 
^Manich  and  Chirk  Castle  varieties  should  not  be 
less  than  15  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  should  be 
finally  thinned  to  about  9  inches  or  10  inches 
asunder  in  the  rows.  The  coarser-topped  sorts 
ought  to  be  18  inches  apart  and  the  plants  not 
less  than  10  inches  asunder  in  the  rows.  If 
the  ground  is  at  all  dry  at  sowing  time  water 
the  drills  before  sowing  in  preference  to  do- 
ing 60  after  the  ground  is  levelled.  ^Vhere 
birds  are  troublesome,  moisten  the  seeds  and 
dust  them  over  with  red  lead  prior  to  sowing,  and 
thus  treated  they  will  not  be  much  interfered  with 
when  sprouting  Slugs  and  fleas  may  be  kept  o2 
by  dusting  over  the  young  plants  frequently  with 
slaked  lime  and  soot ;  partially  thin  out  the  seed- 
lings as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle, 
the  final  thinning  being  completed  when  the  plants 
are  growing  strongly,  and  therefore  less  liable  to 
be  destroyed  by  insects.  In  showery  weather  the 
maggot  often  destroys  whole  breadths  of  Turnips, 
andia  that  case,  as  well  as  in  the  attacks  of  other 
grubs  and  caterpillars,  prevention  is  better  than 
cure.  Where  the  Turnips  are  much  liable  to  be 
damaged  by  any  one  or  more  of  these  depredators 
something  must  be  done  to  make  the  plants  ob- 
noxious to  them  ;  for  this  purpose  nothing  probably 
is  more  effective  or  more  easily  applied  than  pe- 
troleum, at  the  rate  of  one  pint  to  four  gallons  of 
water.  I  ought  perhaps  to  repeat  the  advice  to  keep 
the  petroleum  forcibly  mixed  or  well  stirred  with 
the  syringe  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  accumu- 
lating on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  to  syringe 
this  mixture  over  the  plants  in  the  evenings,  pre- 
ferably during  showery  or  dull  weather. 

W.  I.  M. 

PLANTING  OUT  YOUNG  VEGETABLES. 

Througbout  May  and  June  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  kitchen  garden  operations,  and  one 
which  should  have  timely  and  careful  attention. 
There  is  hardly  any  kind  of  vegetable  which  does 
not  need  to  be  planted  out  during  the  months  just 
named,  and  the  bulk  of  the  kitchen  garden  crops 
will  have  to  pass  through  the  planter's  hands  be- 
fore long.  When  plants  are  taken  from  the  seed 
beds  or  rows  and  placed  in  their  permanent  quar- 
ters, there  is  generally  not  much  transplanting  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word  connected  with  them, 
a«,  owing  to  their  growing  so  closely  together,  they 
have,  as  a  rule,  to  be  puUtd  or  dog  up  without 
any  soil  attached  to  their  roots  ;  but  many  do  this 
more  roughly  than  they  ought  to  do,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  they  are  long  in  becoming  established 
and  in  commencing  growth,  and  not  infrequently 
are  permanently  injured.  Plants  should  never  be 
palled  up  from  the  seed  beds  by  their  tops  until 
the  roots  have  b-jen  thoroughly  watered  and  a  fork 
worked  geutly  amonojst  them  to  raise  the  soil,  and 
thus  preserve  as  many  roots  as  possible.  Showery 
days  are  the  best  for  transplanting,  but  when  these 
do  not  conveniently  occur  the  roots  should  be 
puddled  in  mud  and  water  immediately  before 
being  planted.  Where  insects  abound  a  little 
soot  should  be  added  to  the  puddle.  We  have 
tried  artificial  manure  and  lime  too  in  place  of  the 


soot,  but  prefer  the  latter.  In  taking  plants 
from  seed  beds  the  largest  and  best  should  always 
be  drawn  first.  Any  one  in  the  slightest  way  de- 
formed should  be  rejected,  as  it  is  almost  sure  to 
die  off  and  cause  a  blank.  Plants  taken  up  in 
the  way  indicated  can  generally  be  most  con- 
veniently dibbled  in. 

An  old  spade  handle  with  a  sharp  point  makes 
a  good  dibble.  The  hole  should  be  made  clean 
and  wide  and  the  roots  should  be  let  comfortably 
down.  Cramming  them  into  the  hole  is  a  fatal 
mistake,  and  to  is  making  the  hole  too  shallow 
and  bending  back  the  tap  root.  When  the  hole 
is  made  and  the  plant  in  it,  the  next  thing  is  to 
put  back  the  soil.  Here  again  damage  may  be 
done  if  care  is  not  taken.  When  the  dibble  is 
rammed  down  again  close  to  the  plant  it  inva- 
riably breaks  a  number  of  the  young  roots,  which 
can  ill  be  spared  at  that  time.  The  best  of  all 
ways  in  which  to  put  the  soil  against  the  roots 
and  fill  the  hole  is  to  push  the  dibble  down  into 
the  soil  to  the  same  depth  as  it  was  in  making  the 
hole  for  the  plant,  and  from  2  inches  to  3  inches 
from  the  plant :  then  press  it  towards  the  hole. 
This  will  move  the  soil  and  fill  the  vacancy 
without  injury  to  the  roots.  There  is,  too,  such 
a  thing  as  hanging  a  plant  in  dibbling  them  in. 
This  consists  in  making  a  very  deep  hole,  putting 
the  plant  into  the  top  of  it,  and  then  pressing  the 
soil  around  the  collar,  leaving  the  bottom  empty. 
When  this  is  done,  as  it  is  very  often,  and 
it  is  easily  enough  done,  too,  especially  by 
a  careless  workman,  the  plants  never  thrive. 
When  the  roots  are  dressed  before  planting,  they 
will  not  suffer  immediately  from  want  of  water 
should  the  soil  be  dry ;  but  when  not  puddled  be- 
fore being  dibbled  in,  water  the  plants  thoroughly 
immediately  they  are  inserted.  There  is  another 
class  of  plants  with  which  I  like  best  to  deal,  and 
that  is  those  transplanted  into  nursery  beds  when 
quite  small,  each  one  being  a  few  inches  apart  in 
good  soil.  When  planting  time  comes  these  can 
all  be  lifted  with  excellent  balls.  All  chcice  vege- 
tables should  be  treated  in  this  way,  as  it  is  a 
great  gain  to  them  in  every  way.  In  this  case 
each  should  be  lifted  with  a  trowel,  and  in  planting 
them  the  hole  should  always  admit  the  roots  with- 
out the  slightest  cramming.  In  filling  the  holes 
the  soil  should  be  put  firmly  about  the  collars  and 
gently  about  the  roots  without  leaving  any  means 
of  allowing  them  to  rock  about  or  shift  either 
before  or  after  they  begin  to  grow. 

J.  MuiB. 

SPRING  BEOCCOLL 

There  probably  has  never  been  a  better  winter 
for  Broccoli  than  the  past  one.  The  weather  being 
80  mild,  none  of  the  plants  were  injured  in  any 
way,  as  they  frequently  have  been  through  severe 
and  continued  frost.  Each  kind  came  in  at  its 
appointed  time  and  produced  fully  developed 
heads.  Spring  Broccoli  has  been  uncommonly  fine 
and  plentiful.  Many  are  complaining  that  they 
have  had  more  than  they  could  use,  as  they  came 
in  so  thick  and  fa^.and  alto.jether  so  fine  that 
cultivators  hardly  ever  counted  on  having  such  an 
abundant  supply.  Our  Broccoli  duiing  the  past 
month  has  consisted  of  Sutton's  Late  Queen,  and 
as  a  first-class  variety  for  the  season  it  is  abso- 
lutely unique.  The  plants  are  exceedingly  hariy 
at  most  they  do  not  exceed  18  inches  in  height 
and  their  side  leaves  are  remarkably  few.  It  can  be 
grown  to  produce  a  grand  crop  with  the  plants  20 
inches  apart  each  way,  so  compact  is  it  in  habit. 
We  have  seen  it  of  late  with  not  more  than  12 
leaves  and  a  solid  head  i)  inches  in  diameter,  and 
that,  too,  in  a  cottagei's  garden.  Some  five 
years  ago  it  was  unknown  here,  but  now 
every  cottager  is  acquainted  with  The  Queen,  and 
is  most  anxious  to  secure  plants  of  it  for  their 
garden.  Tall-growing  and  wide-spreading  Broccoli 
plants  are  no  favourites  here,  as  they  take  up  too 
much  space,  and  do  not  as  a  rule  bear  any  finer 
heads  than  medium  sized  ones.  Sender's  Late 
comes  in  at  the  same  time  as  Sutton's,  but  its 
leaves  are  three  times  the  size  of  those  of  The 
Queen,  and  in  head  hardly  so  large — a  circum- 
stance  which  has  lowered   it  in  our  estimation 


Spring  Broccoli  will,  however,  very  soon  be  over, 
but  the  crops  for  next  winter  must  soon  demand 
attention. 

Broccoli  seed  should  all  be  in  the  ground 
before  now,  but  should  any  not  be  sown  yet,  it  may 
still  be  put  in  with  the  certainty  of  the  plants 
growing  well  and  becoming  useful  if  given  a  good 
place  We  have  planted  out  Broccoli  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  July  and  had  good  returns,  and  as 
it  is  yet  seven  weeks  until  then,  there  is  still  time 
for  the  young  plants  to  become  ready  for  planting. 
As  a  rule,  we  sow  our  main  crops  about  the  latter 
end  of  April,  take  the  best  cf  them  up  from  the 
seed  rows  about  the  end  of  May,  and  dibble  them 
into  good  ground  2  inches  or  3  inches  apart.  In 
two  or  three  weeks  afterwards  they  are  lifted,  with 
balls  of  soil,  and  planted  where  they  have  to  grow 
permanently.  We  are  never  very  particular  as  to 
where  the  seed  is  sown.  Main  quarters  are  never 
given  up  to  it,  but  odd  side  borders  along  the 
walks  and  ground  between  Gooseberry  bushes 
and  fruit  trees  are  generally  the  spots  on  which 
all  our  plants  are  raised.  Situation  is  not  so  im- 
portant as  good  soil,  but  I  must  own  to  being 
particular  about  this.  Poor  material  will  never 
produce  robust  joung  plants,  and  ill-grown  seed- 
lings will  never  make  the  best  bearing  plants.  A 
moderately  heavy,  rich  soil  is  that  in  which  young 
seedlings  delight.  Thin  sowing  is  an  advantage. 
When  the  plants  come  up  in  crowds  they  are  in- 
jured thereby  from  the  very  first;  their  stems 
are  drawn  up  long  and  spindly,  and  frequently 
many  of  them  retain  this  deformity  throughout 
the  whole  of  their  existence. 

Thinning  out  when  quite  small  is  one  good 
way  of  securing  sturdy  plants,  especially  if  the 
thinnings  are  dibbled  in  as  just  suggested.  Damp 
weather  is  the  best  in  which  to  transplant  Broccoli, 
as  on  a  wet  day  young  seedlings  may  be  taken  up 
and  replanted  without  ever  drooping  or  'receiving 
any  check,  and  when  artificial  watering  has  to  be 
resorted  to  it  is  quite  as  great  a  benefit  to  have  the 
soil  and  roots  wet  before  lifting  them  frcm  the 
seed  bed  as  it  is  to  water  them  after  planting. 
Broccoli  need  never  be  sown  in  suGcession,  as  one 
sowing  if  made  at  the  proper  time  will  supply 
plants  which  will  jield  quite  as  long  as  ihey 
would  do  if  of  different  ages.  In  proof  of  this  I 
may  state  that  last  year  I  sowed  some  seed  of 
S^utton's  Queen  in  April  and  more  in  July,  think- 
ing that  perhaps  the  latter  would  be  proportion- 
ately late  in  coming  into  use  at  this  season,  but 
the  result  is  not  so ;  on  the  contrary,  all  have 
come  in  together,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  last  sown  ones  are  smaller  than  those  of  which 
seed  was  sown  earlier — a  circumstance  which  ap- 
plies to  all  varieties.  Cambbian. 


Diseased  Oucumbere  (E.  6.  C.J.-  Your 
Cucumber  plants  are  suffering  from  a  disease 
which  has  baffled  cultivators  for  many  years.  It 
begins  by  what  is  termed  gumming;  the  stems 
crack  in  many  places,  and  from  the  fissures,  some- 
times large  and  sometimes  small,  a  gummy  mate- 
rial exudes.  At  this  time  a  fungus  commonly 
appears  on  the  stems  or  fruits  named  Gleosporium, 
often  on  the  cracked  places,  but  whether  the 
fungus  starts  the  disease  or  not  is  uncertain  ;  pro- 
bably it  does  not.  The  subject  has  never  been 
thoroughly  investigated,  and  the  only  known 
method  of  extirpation  is  to  clear  out  all  the 
affected  plants,  as  well  as  the  soil,  and  begin 
afrerh  with  new  seed,  for  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible that  the  seeds  come  from  plants  suffering 
from  the  disease  in  a  hereditary  form.  There  is 
another  disease  of  Cucumbers  equally  bad  in  its 
tffccts.  In  this  the  roots  become  covered  with 
myriads  of  little  nodular  excrescences,  which  on 
being  cut  open  are  full  of  micros  copic  worms 
named  Tylenchus.  Like  the  last,  this  disease  has 
never  been  fully  investigated. — W.  G.  S. 

French  Beans  (S.  .4.).— Your  French  Beans  are  at- 
tacked by  red  spider.  Do  not  allow  the  earth  or  the  atmo- 
sphere to  get  too  dry  ;  cat  otT  and  burn  the  affected  leaves, 
lliey  may  be  killed  by  paintihR  the  hot-water  pipes  with  a 
mixture  of  1  pint  lime  to  2  pints  tlowers  of  sulphur,  and 
enough  water  to  form  a  paint,  making  the  pipes  as  hot 
as  pjtsitile.  If  the  liuuie  is  heated  by  a  flue,  take  care  not 
to  m.ike  the  flue  too  hot,  or  the  sulphur  may  bum  and 
injiie  your  plants. — G.  S.  S. 
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Runner  Beans  In  succession. — Many 
only  make  one  sowing  of  these,  and  that  is  about 
this  time.  The  plants  come  into  bearing  about 
the  end  o£  July,  and  continue  to  yield  pods  until 
about  the  middle  of  September,  when  no  more 
are  formed.  This  is  generally  regarded  as  any- 
thing but  satisfactory,  because  fresh  tender  pods 
are  just  as  much  valued  in  October  as  in  July,  and 
in  order  to  secure  plenty  of  tbem  then  should  be 
Ihe  aim  of  every  cultivator.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished by  sowing  a  good  row  or  two  about  the 
middle  of  June,  when  the  plants  will  not  begin 
to  bear  until  September,  and  then,  being  fresh 
and  vigorous,  they  will  yield  abundantly  until 
frost  destroys  them. — J.  MuiK. 

Ellam'a  Cabbage  — This  is  a  good  spring 
Cabbage  and  remarkably  handsome,  producing 
close  medium  sized  heads,  with  but  few  outside 
leaves.  When  cooked  it  is  very  tender.  Planted 
at  the  same  time  as  two  other  sorts  which 
I  have  grown  as  the  earliest  for  several  years, 
this  one  was  fit  to  cat  some  time  before  them, 
snd  this  spring  not  one  plant  of  this  variety 
bolted,  while  a  number  of  the  others  did,  causing 
blanks  in  the  rows.  This  one  may  be  planted 
closer  than  most  varieties,  owing  to  its  leaves 
growing  upright  and  compact. — Wm.  Christison. 


Flower   Garden. 


LOASA  HISPIDA. 

The  Loasas,  compared  with  most  of  which  our 
common  Nettle  is  comparatively  inoffensive  as  far 
as  stinging  is  concerned,  form  a  curious  group  of 
plants  just  between  the  Onograds  and  the  Cucur- 
bits. The  sting  of  the  Nettle  has  only  a  local 
action,  and  is  of  short  duration,  while  a  sting 
from  any  of  the  Loasas  on  the  hand  or  wrist  will, 
in  nearly  all  cases,  be  felt  for  a  week.  Of  the 
few  in  cultivation  at  the  present  time  all  are  an- 
nuals, with  the  exception  of  the  pretty  L.  lateritia ; 
they  are  easily  cultivated,  the  young  plants  being 
raised  in  spring  with  the  greatest  certainty  in  a 
cold  frame  under  a  handlight,or,  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, in  the  open  in  sunny  situations,  sown  a  little 
later  than  the  usual  period  for  seed  sowing.  To 
this  order  belongs  the  curious  group  of  Mentzelias, 
little  grown  except  in  botanical  gardens,  and 
having  little  else  than  botanical  curiosity  to  re- 
commend tbem  for  general  cultivation ;  al50  the 


m 


Loasa  hispida, 

f howy  Bartonia  aurea,  with  its  large  shining  yellow 
flowers,  and  the  Soyphanthns  elegans,  an  annual 
climber,  which  has  been  recommended  as  useful 
for  forming  light  summer  screens  in  the  liower 
garden  or  for  covering  verandahs  or  tree  stumps, 
the  finely-cut  leaves  also  showing  themselves  off 
to  great  advantage  when  grown  intertwined  with 
Boses  or  Clematises.  Loasa  hispida — also  known 
in  gardens  as  L.  ambrosiafolia— is  a  pretty  an- 


nual plant,  sub-divided  into  spreading  branches; 
it  may  either  be  made  to  form  a  low  bushy  plant 
or  a  climber.  It  is  well  armed  with  stiff  shining 
brownish  prickles,  that  sting  worse  than  any 
Nettle.  The  stems,  which  are  round,  have  an 
agreeable  whitish  green  colour,  marked  here  and 
there  with  short  brown  longitudinal  lines.  The 
leaves  are  pinnatifid,  irregularly  alternate,  rough 
and  disagreeable  to  the  touch  ;  the  angles  are 
blunt,  the  upper  ones  wavy.  The  flowers  are  totally 
devoid  of  fragrance ;  the  calycine  segments  are 
narrow,  pointed,  hairy,  and  yellow ;  the  ground 
colour  of  the  nectaries  is  white,  variegated  with 
red  and  green  dots  set  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other ;  the  anthers,  while  they  remain  up- 
right, occupy  the  interstices,  and  explode  their 
pollen  whilst  close  to  the  stigma ;  after  fertilisa- 
tion they  gradually  retire  under  the  arches  of  the 
petals.  The  above,  with  L.  volcanica,  L.  Wallisi, 
and  L.  tricolor,  are  all  interesting  garden  annuals, 
natives  chiefly  of  South  America.  D.  K. 


TBEE  rjJONIES. 
For  many  years  I  have  crossed  and  sown  the  seed 
of  r.'Eonies.  My  first  attempts  were  not  worth 
much,  but  by-and-by  I  gained  experience,  and 
thus  I  am  now  enabled  to  produce  better  results. 
As  to  colour,  rose,  salmon,  and  white  are  predo- 
minant, but  we  had  no  well-built,  large,  and  con- 
spicuous double  flower  in  the  darker  shades  of 
purple,  magenta,  crimson,  and  blood-red.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  some  six  years  ago  that  one  of 
Fortune's  introductions  from  China,  Osiris,  a  dark 
blood-red,  but  only  semi-double,  was  just  at  its 
best  when  at  the  same  time  an  old,  but  very  robust 
constitutioned  variety  called  Grand  Due  de  Bade 
was  just  opening.  This  seemed  a  good  opportunity 
for  crossing  the  two,  which  I  did  ;  I  fertilised  the 
latter  with  the  former.  When  the  seedlings  made 
their  appearance  I  at  once  observed  that  some- 
thing extraordinary  was  likely  to  come  out  of  the 
cross,  and,  indeed,  the  two  plants  now  in  flower 
far  exceed  my  expectations ;  both  are  well  built 
and  of  good  substance  and  shape.  The  duplication 
is  perfect  and  the  size  about  from  6^  inches  to 
7  inches  ;  one  is  bright  magenta-red,  the  other  crim- 
son. They  are  in  every  respect  fully  equal  to 
Gloria  Belgarum,  now  considered  to  be  the  best 
variety,  and  being  of  a  different  colour  will  pro- 
duce a  grand  effect  planted  together.  I  have 
named  them  Juno  and  Ceres.  It  appears  to  me 
that  a  robust  variety,  the  flowers  of  which  are  of 
good  shape  and  outline,  should  be  chosen  as  the 
female  parent  and  as  a  rule  a  male  parent  with 
flowers  of  a  very  striking  colour  should  be  selected 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results.  It  is  a  general 
law  that  in  most  cases  the  female  gives  form  and 
the  male  colour  to  the  offspring.  The  seeds  should 
be  sown  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe  in  October,  either 
in  a  pot  or  in  a  frame.  They  should  be  covered  with 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  soil  and  be  left  undis- 
turbed. In  fifteen  months  or  so  they  will  germin- 
ate and  make  flowering  plants  within  from  five  to 
seven  years — a  long  time  to  wait,  it  may  be  said, 
but  if  the  process  is  repeated  every  year  there 
will  every  year  be  fresh  successions,  and  an  occa- 
sional failure  will  only  strengthen  the  hope  for 
better  results  the  next  season. 

Baden-Baden.  MAX  LeichTLIN. 


Double  Cinerarias. — The  new  varieties  of 
these  useful  flowers  to  be  had  are,  as  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  very  limited  in  number,  and  yet  rais- 
ing double  Cinerarias  is  an  easy  matter — in  fact, 
quite  as  easy  as  raising  single  ones.  Mr.  Moore, 
Silver  Street,  Taunton,  lately  exhibited  before  the 
committee  of  the  Taunton  Gardeners*  Society 
plants  bearing  doable  flowers,  which  he  had  ob- 
tained by  simply  crossing  indiscriminately  a 
number  of  single  varieties  without  any  regard  as 
to  the  colours  of  the  flowers  or  any  other  feature. 
The  result  was  that  a  large  portion  of  the  seed 
produced  plants  bearing  double  flowers  as  perfect 
in  form  and  outline  as  any  florist  could  desire. 
Therefore.now  thatitis  known  how  simple  amatter 
it  is  to  raise  double  kinds,  there  is  no  doubt  we 
shall  soon  see  the  present  short  list  of  such  sorts 
rapidly  extended,  and  our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr. 


Moore,  who  in  such  a  disinterested  manner  pub- 
licly made  known  the  result  of  his  labours. — 
J.  C.  C. 

Iris  Buslana. — The  various  recipes,  such  aS 
baking,  roasting,  &c.,  given  lately  in  the  columns 
of  The  Garden  regarding  the  treatment  of  this 
plant,  seem  rather  amusing — at  least  to  those  who, 
like  myself,  have  seen  it  thriving  luxuriantly  and 
blooming  profusely  under  the  most  ordinary  con- 
ditions, and  with  no  extra  care  whatever.  Hera 
(Penrhyn  Castle)  Mr.  Speed  has  it  in  grand  condi- 
tion, last  week  nearly  a  dozen  flowers  being  in 
full  bloom.  It  is  growing  in  an  ordinary  border 
with  Daffodils  and  similar  plants,  the  aspect  being 
south-west. — A.  D.  W. 

XANTHOCEPHALUM    (GUTIERKEZIA) 
GYMNOSPERMOIDES. 

This  is  a  plant  which  inhabits  the  greater 
part  of  New  Mexico.  Seeds  of  it  were  col- 
lected and  sent  home  by    Charles  Wright,   but 


Xantkocephahtm  {Gutierrezia)  ijimnospermoides. 

it  disappeared  until  recently,  probably  from  its 
being  only  of  annual  duration,  and  requiring  the 
aid  of  a  slightly  heated  frame  in  order  to  have 
anything  like  success  with  it.  It  has  very  much 
the  aspect  of  the  Fleabanes,  although  the  flowers 
are  produced  more  abundantly ;  they  also  laf-t 
much  longer,  and  are  quite  unique  in  colour.  It. 
grows  from  2  feet  to  4  feet  in  height,  and  is  much 
branched,  the  flowering  branches  as  well  as  the 
flowers  themselves  being  corymbose,  i.e.,  collected 
into  large  heads.  The  leaves,  which  are  about  the 
length  of  the  hand,  are  very  narrow,  the  lower  ones 
being  slightly  spathulate  and  serrated  near  the 
point,  the  others  entire.  The  flowers,  which  are 
over  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  of  a  peculiarly 
attractive  orange-yellow  colour,  very  pretty,  an  1 
are  produced  nearly  all  on  the  same  level.  This 
plant  when  better  known  is  likely,  at  least  in  its 
dwarfer  state,  to  be  much  used  in  flower  and  bor- 
der gardening,  and  although  a  little  extra  care  is 
required  early  in  the  year,  this  is  amply  repaid  by 
the  result  in  August  and  September.  The  annexed 
illustration  is  a  good  retretentation  of  it. 

D.  E. 

A  WALK  ROUND  THE  GARDEN. 
Perhaps  in  this  third  week  in  May,  in  any  gar- 
den fairly  stocked  with  the  hardy  plants  best 
suited  for  our  climate,  there  may  be  seen  as  many 
breadths  of  brilliant  bloom  as  at  any  time  of  the 
year  ;  indeed,  of  the  smaller  plants  there  are  now 
doubtless  more  than  at  any  other  season.  The 
last  Daffodils  are  now  in  (lower — the  beautiful 
pale  yellow  N.  gracilis  and  the  single  and  doable 
varieties  of  Poet's  Narcissus,  with  the  last  blooms 
of  the  tiny  N.  juncifolius.  Varieties  of  Scilla 
nutans  are  in  full  beauty,  best  seen  in  some  shady 
place ;  how  much  more  graceful  they  are  than  their 
relations  of  the  campanulata  section !  The 
earlier  Alliums  are  coming  into  flower.  I  do  log 
think  many  are  worth  growing.  A  well-chosen 
six  would  include  the  best  kinds,  one  of  them 
being  the  true  and  rare  A.  cceruleum,  with  its 
perfectly  spherical  heads  of  real  blue,  but  I  can- 
not boast  of  possessing  it.    The  double  Saxifraga 
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granulata,  eo  common  in  gardens,  is  a  pretty 
flower,  and  a  mas3  looks  well,  bot  it  lasts 
a  very  short  time  and  then  goes  off,  leaving 
a  patch  of  brown  untidiness ;  for  this  reason 
it  wants  planting  with  some  forethought.  A 
wealth  of  Pansies  is  in  flower— French,  German, 
Scotch,  English — in  every  variety  of  blotching, 
belting,  lacing,  and  splashing,  and  of  colouring 
from  the  palest  tenderness  to  the  most  sumptuous 
splendour.  How  fine  a  plant  is  Megasea  crassi- 
folia,  well  grown  in  a  large  mass,  with  red  flower- 
stems  new  3  feet  high,  and  the  fresh  young  leaves 
newly  developed  I  M.  cordifolia  is  even  finer,  the 
leaves  being  more  solid  in  texture  and  boldly 
waved  at  the  edges. 

In  the  mixed  eoeder  the  white  Iris  floren- 
tina  has  a  good  effect  carpeted  with  blue  Pansies. 
The  white  perennial  Lupine,  rather  earlierand  less 
coarse  than  the  blue,  is  a  good  plant ;  a  mass  of 
pale  red-purple  Clematis  (Sir  Garnet  Wolseley)  on 
the  wall  behind  makes  a  piece  of  satisfactory 
colour-grouping.  Close  by,  also  partly  trained  to 
the  wall,  is  a  bush  of  Choisya  ternata  smothered 
in  flower  for  the  first  time  in  its  five-year-old  life, 
and  making  vigorous  new  shoots.  A  little  further 
on,  also  partly  supported  by  the  wall,  Rosemary  in 
flower  mingles  prettily  with  China  Roses.  Why 
does  Fortune's  yellow  Rose  shed  its  new  leaves  ? 
Xow  when  it  ought  to  be  in  full  vigour  and  coming 
into  flower  the  leaves  drop  off,  leaving  whole 
branches  bare.  Clematis  montana  is  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  plant,  and  seems  to  like  climbing 
into  trees  and  over  all  sorts  of  rough  places.  The 
large-flowered  kind  is  very  fine,  but  much  more 
sparing  of  its  flowers ;  perhaps  it  is  more  feeble  in 
constitution.  A  wall  draped  with  Clematis  mon- 
tana, with  a  bed  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  at  tlie  foot, 
is  a  cool,  refreshing  sight.  The  first  Oriental 
Poppies  are  out  in  the  big  border,  and  P.  nmbro- 
sum  is  in  fall  flower.  A  stately  clump  of  the  true 
P.  bracteatum,  not  yet  in  flower,  carries  its  great 
feuds  perfectly  erect,  in  distinguished  contrast  to 
its  brethren,  the  other  big  Poppies.  One  of  the 
brightest  patches  is  the  good  old  double  pot  Mari- 
gold, an  invaluable  garden  plant.  St.  Bruno's 
Lilies  and  TroUius  remindoneof  Alpine  meadows. 
Pyrethrum  Tchihatchewi,  of  no  great  value  as  a 
garden  plant,  shows  itself  at  its  best  planted  be- 
tween the  joints  of  the  stone  edging  of  the  border 
and  allowed  to  run  into  the  path  ;  in  this  way  it 
is  easily  kept  within  bounds  and  flowers  abun- 
dantly. Many  such  plants  are  encouraged  to  en- 
croach on  the  path  to  break  the  hard  line.  The 
claret-leaved  Ajuga  reptans  is  a  capital  plant 
for  the  same  use,  with  its  dark  red  foliage  in 
winter  and  its  abundant  blue  flowers  at  this 
season. 

LITHOSPEEIIUJI  PEOSTBATUM  is  a  sheet  of 
bloom,  and  looks  well  against  the  fresh  green 
foliage  and  cheerful  little  flowers  of  an  alpine 
Strawberry  that  bounds  it  path  wards.  Looking 
over  it  to  a  spreading  patch  of  Alyssum  saxatile 
is  a  startling  contrast  of  strong  colour.  Celsia 
cretica,  wintered  in  a  frame  and  now  planted  out,  is 
a  plant  highly  to  be  recommended  ;  it  grows  6  feet 
high  and  blooms  the  whole  summer  ;  the  individual 
flowers  are  2  inches  across,  pale  yellow  and  sweet- 
scented.  Some  plants  of  Balm  of  Gilead  (Draco- 
cjphalum  canariense)  that  have  stood  the  winter 
against  a  south  wall  are  now  6  feet  high.  The 
deep  red  Valerian  (Centranthus  ruber)  is  a  fine 
borderplant;  it  looks  well  grouped  with  the  double 
Ranunculus  aconitifolius  (Fair  Maids  of  France). 
Th3  great  Asphodel,  with  its  starry  white  flowers 
tinged  with  warm  colour  and  its  carious  black- 
brown  bracts,  reminds  one  of  gallops  in  the 
Roman  Campagna,  where  it  abounds.  Delphiniums 
are  already  5  feet  high.  Their  size  and  vigour  is 
iuuch  increased  by  a  fearless  thinning  when  they  are 
a  foot  high.  A  strong  clump  will  throw  up  fifty  or 
si,xty  shoots  ;  if  these  are  reduced  toseven  oreightor 
fewer  on  a  feebler  clump,  those  that  remain  will 
a:;qaire  the  whole  strength  of  the  plant.  Veratrum 
foliage  was  destroyed  by  the  cold  winds  and  frosts 
of  April.  Scilla  peruviana,  or  rather  the  Algerian 
kind,  possibly  S.  ciliata,  has  flowers  of  a  dirty 
white,  rather  like  the  colour  of  a  Iloya,  but  a 
trifle  greyer.    These  Scillas  do  not  seem  to  like  a 


sandy  soil ;  I  have  had  them  much  better  on  chalk. 
Cistuses  and  Helianthemums  are  full  of  bud,  and 
promise  a  fine  display  in  a  fortnight's  time.  The 
beautiful  Helianthemum  formosum,  with  large 
yellow  flowers  blotched  with  black  at  the  base,  is 
very  vigorous  and  well  set  with  buds.  The  pure 
white  Rocket  (true),  I  am  glad  to  find,  does  not 
get  infested  with  some  sort  of  aphis  or  other 
blight  that  every  year  attacks  the  not  quite  white 
kind. 

On  the  eock  wall  opposite  the  mixed  border 
are  some  good  sheets  of  flower.  Portugal  Furze, 
yellow  Alyssum,  Cheiranthus  alpinus,  and  C. 
Marshalli,  backed  by  double  Gorse,  make  a  daz- 
zling mass  of  strong  yellow  and  orange.  Au- 
brietia  grieca  and  A.  purpurea  clothe  a  part  of  the 
top  and  face  of  the  wall,  and  London  Pride 
pnfEs  out  in  pink  cloods.  Some  of  the  large 
Saxifrages  of  the  Cotyledon  kind  are  throwing 
up  massive  spikes ;  those  intended  to  flower 
strongly  have  had  all  the  side-growths  removed,  to 
throw  all  the  strength  into  the  single  stem.  Sedum 
Sieboldi,  very  much  at  home  between  the  stones 
of  the  upright  face  of  the  wall,  has  been  cruelly 
browsed  down  by  large  black  slugs,  but  two  have 
been  caught  in  the  act  and  executed.  On  the 
upper  ridge  of  the  wall,  where  it  slopes  away  in 
rockwork  to  a  higher  level,  Arnebia  echioides  does 
well;  also  Onosma  tauricum.  Pelargonium  End- 
licheriannm  looks  in  good  strength,  and  I  hope 
will  flower  well.  The  beautiful  ilithionema 
grandiflorum,  a  neat  bush-like  plant,  is  full  of 
bud.  The  small  pink  bloom  of  Iberis  jucunda  is 
well  set  off  by  the  milk-white  flowers  and  blue- 
green  foliage  of  Potentilla  alchemilloides,  which 
with  us  is  a  good  rock  plant,  though  in  stiff  soils 
I  am  told  it  grows  too  freely  and  is  shy  of  flower. 
Silene  acaulis  is  in  wide  tufts  closely  clinging  to 
earth  and  stone,  and  showing  the  form  of  both 
through  its  even  thickness.  Iris  cristata,  this  year 
rather  sparing  of  flower,  is  pretty  against  a 
creamy-flowered  mossy  Saxifrage.  The  rather 
rare  American  Iris  verna  has  been  in  flower, 
but  it  is  cow  over.  Linnm  alpinum  is  a 
delicate  little  gem.  It  shows  well  brought 
near  the  eye  on  the  crown  of  the  wall.  Here  also 
is  a  many-flowered  patch  of  Dianlhus  glacialis, 
rather  earlier  than  D.  alpinus,  and  with  smaller 
and  dwarfer  flowers.  Cheiranthus  longifolius  is 
curiously  brilliant  and  varied  in  colour — brick- 
red,  purple,  and  intense  crimson  like  that  of 
Primula  japonica,  but  with  a  brighter  flash  of 
colour  in  it,  occurring  in  the  same  head  of  flower. 
Corydalis  oohroleuca  is  a  pretty  pale  yellow 
coloured  species,  and  does  not  increase  in  such  a 
troublesome  way  as  the  native  C.  lutea.  The  pale 
cool  blue  Veronica  rupestris  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  its  family ;  it  looks  well  carpeting  tufts  of 
Edelweiss.  A  tiny  orange  alpine  Poppy  is  seen 
well  on  the  wall  near  the  eye.  Welsh  Poppy  is 
also  quite  at  home  on  the  wall  and  in  the  path  at 
its  foot,  and  a  self-sown  yellow  Pansy  growing 
out  of  a  joint  of  the  stones  groups  well  with  it. 
Erinus  alpinus  and  its  white  variety  clothe  part 
of  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  stonework  ;  the 
same  position  suits  Arenaria  balearica,  now 
covered  with  its  little  white  starry  flowers.  This 
charming  little  plant,  if  first  planted  in  crevices 
between  the  stones,  will  grow  all  over  them, 
clothing  them  with  tiny  greenery.  The  path 
at  the  foot  of  the  wall  is  rather  moist  and 
shaded,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  spot, 
rare  and  precious  on  dry  hilly  land,  to  plant 
a  few  things  that  are  grateful  for  such 
conditions.  The  walk  is  here  friuged  with  Saxi- 
fraga  Wallacei,  Gentiana  asclepiadea,  Ilepaticas, 
and  Alchemilla  vulgaris,  for  the  sake  of  its  pretty 
leaves,  while  on  the  border  side  of  the  path  the 
Snowdrop  Anemone  is  allowed  to  encroach,  form- 
ing a  diminuendo  of  flower  and  leaf  as  it  gets 
into  the  poor  sandy  path  soil. 

On  THE  Alpine  gaeden  a  five-square-yard 
straggling  patch  of  Myosotis  rupicola  is  a  goodly 
sight.  Perhaps  it  is  the  best  of  the  true  blues,  and 
the  short,  tufty  growth  of  the  plant  intensifies  the 
colour  in  the  mass  by  huddling  the  little  flowers 
close  together.  It  was  sown  in  place,  and  one  of 
the    mossy   Saxifrages    that   has    creamy  white 


flowers  is  planted  in  an  adjoining  patch  as  a  good 
companion  for  colour.  .^I^^thionema  coridifolium, 
also  sown  in  place,  is  kept  very  small  by  the  nib- 
bling of  rabbits ;  M.  persicum,  browfed  down 
very  closely  last  year,  they  have  spared  thia 
season.  A  patch  of  Sempervivum  Laggeri,  the 
downiest  of  the  Cobweb  Houseleeks,  is  daily 
getting  whiter ;  next  to  it  is  a  large  patch 
of  S.  Doellianum,  a  very  pretty  kind,  but  I 
believe  very  little  in  cultivation.  Between 
and  among  some  of  the  groups,  the  natural  mossy 
surface  that  the  heath  ground  acquires  in  winter  is 
carefully  preserved.  Now  it  is  like  rich  brown 
velvet,  a  very  becoming  ground  to  all  small  plants, 
particularly  to  those  with  pink  flowers.  Phloxes 
of  the  setacea  group  are  now  at  their  best ;  the 
one  named  Vivid,  one  of  the  Nelson  seedlings,  is 
better  in  colour  than  the  rest,  and  of  a  very  neat, 
compact  habit.  The  first  flowers  have  appeared  on 
some  strong  plants  of  the  lovely  Omphalodes 
Luciliffi.  Primula  farinosa  is  thriving  for  the 
second  year  on  a  dry,  exposed  spot.  Encouraged 
by  its  example,  I  am  trying  Nierembergia  rivularis 
as  a  companion  patch  in  an  equally  dry  position  ; 
it  has  failed  to  flower  in  a  bog  bed.  The  perverse- 
ness  of  some  plants  is  surprising.  I  had  Anagallis 
tenella,  a  true  marsh  plant,  in  a  carefully  prepared 
bog,  but  it  crept  out  and  on  to  a  dry,  sandy 
bank  where  it  grew  and  flowered  profusely. 
We  can  do  nothing  with  Mule  Pinks ;  they 
evidently  do  not  like  sand.  With  our  neighbours 
on  the  Weald  of  Sussex  (clay)  they  are 
no  trouble  at  all,  but  all  the  charming  varieties  of 
rock  and  wall  Pinks  do  very  well.  Erodium  hy- 
menodes  has  been  in  flower  since  March,  and 
seems  hardy.  Houstonia  ccerulea  and  the  white 
variety  are  a  mass  of  flower  and  grow  quickly  in 
damp  peat ;  I  have  tried  them  in  a  dry  place  and 
failed.  Rhododendron  ferrugineum  is  flowering 
sparingly  as  usual ;  it  has  a  broadly  spreading 
carpet  of  Linnsa  borealis  on  one  side  and  of 
Pyrola  on  the  other.  A  little  further  on  Daphne 
Cneorum  is  covered  with  its  lovely  and  fragrant 
pink  flowers.  The  ground  about  it  has  a  carpet 
of  Cornus  canadensis,  whose  pale  green  young 
foliage  and  dead-white  flowers  are  in  pleasant 
contrast  to  the  dull,  dark  foliage  and  lively  pink 
flowers  of  the  Daphne.  Of  the  smaller  Primulas, 
Monroi  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  a  fast 
grower.  P.  Wulfeniana,  usually  a  shy  bloomer, 
has  been  flowering  well  -this  year.  The  frost  of 
April  destroyed  the  first  leaf  of  my  one  plant  of 
Podophyllum  Emodi,  but  a  flower  with  its  leaves 
soon  followed,  now  safely  set  for  fruit.  Anemone 
alpina,  from  seed  sown  in  November,  1881,  soon 
after  being  collected  in  the  Alps,  is  now 
flowering  for  the  first  time.  Waldsteinia  fra- 
goides  is  a  pretty  plant  when  well  placed ; 
I  like  it  on  a  shady,  mossy  bank,  where  its  yellow 
flowers  are  particularly  brilliant.  Tiarella  cordi- 
folia, beautiful  alike  in  flower  and  leaf,  is  a  good 
plant  much  neglected.  It  will  grow  almost  any- 
where and  looks  well  in  sun  or  shade  in  any  posi- 
tion, but  best  on  rockwork.  Trollius  laxus,  from 
the  Northern  States  of  America,  is  worth  growing. 
The  flower  is  not  globular,  like  most  of  the  family, 
but  open,  like  a  Marsh  Marigold.  A  tuft  of  Ila- 
berlea  rhodopensis  had  eleven  flower-stems  de- 
stroyed by  frost;  happily  one  has  survived andbears 
its  pretty  Gloxinia-shaped  flowers  in  company 
with  the  Ramondias.  Cypripedium  Caloeolus  is 
now  well  in  flower.  WTiat  can  exceed  the  delicate 
loveliness  of  Trientalis  europaia  ?  Some  now  in 
flower  have  strayed  into  a  sunny  place  where  they 
were  not  planted,  and  they  will  certainly  be  shri- 
velled up  by  hot  sun.  Viola  rothomagensis  I  once 
discarded  as  rubbish,  and  later  saw  it  looking  so 
charming  on  the  rockery  of  a  friend  who  had  given 
it  an  asylum,  that  I  begged  it  back  again.  Silene 
pennsylvanica  is  a  desirable  rockery  plant ;  the 
flowers  are  a  good  pink,  varying  in  different  plants 
from  pale  to  deep.  Viola  pedata  is  coming  strongly 
into  flower.  If  anyone  wishes  to  enjoy  a  mysteri- 
ously delightful  smell,  rather  like  that  of  the 
dying  Strawberry  leaves,  that  some  persons  are 
supposed  to  be  incapable  of  perceiving,  let  it  be 
looked  for  among  the  branches  of  a  bush  of  the 
large  Gam  Cistus.  G,   J, 

West  Surrey. 
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CLOVE  PINK  MRS.  SINKINS. 

M.  Jean  Sislbt's  interesting  communication  (p. 
422)  has  induced  me  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  this 
wonderfully  hardy  and  floriferous  Pink,  which  has 
lately  attracted  much  attention,  and  as  it  bears 
some  resemblance  in  its  origin  to  the  type  upon 
which  M.  A.  Alegatiftre  has  been  working,  and 
which  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  in  1881  after 
1500  artificial  fertilisations,  by  crossing  the  gar- 
den Pink  (Dianthus  plumarius)  with  a  Carnation 
(  D.  Caryophyllus),  it  may  interest  your  readers  to 
know  that  Mrs.  Sinkins  was  raised  by  the  lady 
whose  name  it  bears  (in  conjunction  with  her 
husband,  Mr.  Sinkins,  of  Slough)  by  crossing 
the  common  white  Pink  with  the  white  and 
red  Clove  Carnations  so  long  ago  as  1868, 
although  the  stock  did  not  until  about  1878  pass 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  by  whom 
it  was  afterwards  exhibited,  and  he  obtained  for 
it  a  certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's floral  committee.  The  habit  of  Mrs.  Sinkins 
approaches  that  of  the  common  white  Pink,  but 
the  flower-stem  is  more  like  that  of  the  Carnation, 
and  after  removal  of  the  top  flower  the  stem 
usually  gives  a  succession  of  side  blooms.  The 
individual  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
old  white  Pink,  are  produced  continuously  over  a 
more  protracted  flowering  period,  and  are  fully 
Clove-scented.  The  colour  of  Mrs.  Sinkins  is  also 
pure  white,  whilst  the  new  race  of  M.  Alegatifire 
appear  to  be  mostly  coloured,  and  from  the  printed 
descriptions  the  stems  of  the  latter  are  evidently 
developed  higher  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  less 
branched  than  in  Mrs.  Sinkins. 

I  know  of  no  plant  so  suitable  as  this  for  a  town 
garden,  or  for  any  neglected  corner,  either  in  shade 
or  sunshine,  hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry.  No  situation 
or  adverse  circumstances  seem  to  thwart  its  growth, 
and  it  will  thrive  where  few  other  plants  will 
live.  In  addition  it  can  be  most  freely  propagated, 
and  for  a  supply  of  white  cut  flowers  from  June 
to  November  in  the  open  air  it  is  unequalled.  M. 
Alegatifere  is  a  most  zealous  and  indefatigable 
cross-breeder,  as  well  as  a  most  skilful  propagator, 
and  in  whatever  direction  he  proceeds  he  rarely 
fails  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  difliculty  which 
he  experienced  in  getting  the  Pink  and  Carnation 
to  cross  may  have  arisen  from  the  use  of  too 
highly  interbred  and  delicate  varieties  as  parents, 
and  grown,  perhaps,  under  glass,  thereby  inten- 
sifying the  artificiality,  always  a  hostile  condition 
in  intercrossing.  On  the  other  hand,  Mrs. 
Sinkins  adopted  for  her  purpose  ordinary  hardy 
garden  sorts  in  the  open  air.  My  own  impression 
is  that  these  latter  are  not  difficult  to  intercross, 
and  it  is  certain  that  Mrs.  Sinkins'  Pink  is  a  free 
seeder,  but  whether  or  not  either  of  the  new 
breeds  can  be  classified  as  a  species  learned  biolo- 
gists must  settle.  Should  the  Lyons  race  be  as 
hardy  as  the  English,  the  former  will,  from  the 
varieties  in  colour  already  afforded,  prove  of  great 
value,  and  in  another  respect  it  would  seem  that 
some  of  M.  Alegatiire's  seedlings,  which  are  de- 
scribed as  semi-double,  have  an  advantage  over 
Mrs.  Sinkins,  for  since  perfection  is  not  given  to 
mortals,  she,  like  all  good  terrestrials,  has  at  least 
a  weak  point — the  one  drawback — of  at  times 
bursting  the  calyx.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
may  endeavour  to  approach  one  step  nearer  to 
peifection  by  forming  an  Anglo-French  alliance, 
and  intermarrying  the  two  races.  Mr.  Sinkins 
has  since  sent  me  blooms  of  a  very  fine  white  Clove 
Pink  raised  from  Mrs.  Sinkins,  but  which  appears 
to  come  earlier  and  is  larger  than  its  parent. 
Sedford.  Thomas  Laston. 


Indian  Androsaces.— Of  the  few  kinds  of 
European  Androsaces  tried  here  from  time  to  time, 
we  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  one  plant  esta- 
blished ;  some  of  the  Indian  species  seem  better 
suited  to  this  damp  climate,  at  least  if  partially 
covered  with  glass  during  winter  and  spring ;  still 
even  fine  plants  of  A.  sarmentosa  are  apt  to  die 
off  now  and  then,  and  one  must  not  count  too  cer- 
tainly on  the  silky  A.  lanuginosa  not  doing  the 
same.  A  plant  of  the  rare  A.  rotundifolia  (one  of 
the  many  plants  introduced  by  Mr.  Anderson- 
Henry)  has  survived  last  winter  here  planted  al- 
most vertically  on  rockwork  and  partially  pro- 
tected by  glass.  A  head  of  the  little  blossoms, 
each  flower  set  in  its  green  framework  of  calyx 
segments,  is  very  pretty.  I  may  add  that  the  use 
of  cloches  does  not  end  when  they  are  broken,  an 
accident  rather  apt  to  happen  on  rockwork.  The 
pieces  of  curved  glass  are  invaluable  for  placing 
over  crevices  amongst  the  stones,  where  neither 
flat  glass  nor  small  bell-glasses  would  St.  These 
pieces  also  give  protection  without  excluding  air, 
a  needful  point  where  damp  is  an  especial  danger. 
— C.  M.  Owen,  Knochmulkn,  Gorey,  Ireland. 


SMORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Carnation  {J.  K ).— The  flower  sent  from  a  sepdiing 
plant  is  very  promising.  Its  colour,  a  pretty,  soft  pink  is 
goo.l,  but  the  form  is  not  so  pel  tect  as  that  ot  some  others 
of  aliout  the  same  colour.  Grow  it  well  and  show  it  before 
the  floral  committee  at  South  Kensington. 

Eanunculuses  sporting' ( 1'.  <£-o;.-It  is  difllcuU 
to  say  with  certainty  what  has  caused  Eanunculuses  to 
sport  m  the  way  yours  have  done,  but  it  is  proliably  due  to 
some  sudden  change  in  the  weather,  such  as  a  h'gh  tempe- 
rature setting  in  after  a  cold  period. 


CHOICE  DAHLIAS. 
One  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  if  the  present 
weather  continues,  with  low  temperature  at 
night  and  especially  in  early  morning,  those  who 
make  a  practice  of  planting  out  Dahlias  will  hesi- 
tate to  do  so  until  the  weather  is  more  definitely 
summer-like.  At  best,  the  first  and  second  weeks 
in  June  are  quite  early  enough  to  trust  our  tender 
plants  to  the  mercies  of  our  variable  climate. 
Should  anyone  be  desirous  of  planting  a  collection 
of  Dahlias,  and  especially  with  a  view  to  exhibit- 
ing flowers,  he  cannot  do  better  than  make  a 
selection  from  the  following  show  varieties  : 
Burgundy  (Turner),  dark  puce  and  purple ;  Car- 
dinal (Fellowes),  rich  scarlet,  very  fine;  Clara, 
pale  lilac-pink,  extra  fine ;  Champion  RoUo 
(Keynes),  orange,  with  pale  edges ;  Ethel  Britten 
(Keynes),  blush-white,  edged  with  purple  ;  George 
Barnes  (Keynes),  as  a  self,  rich  deep  lilac  sport 
from  the  fancy  flower  of  that  name;  George 
Rawlings  (Rawlings),  very  dark  maroon,  extra 
fine  ;  the  Hon.  Mrs.  P.  Wyndham  (Keynes),  yellow, 
edged  with  deep  rosy  purple :  James  Cocker 
(Keynes),  purple ;  John  Neville  Keynes  (Keynes), 
rich  yellow;  John  Wyatt  (Keynes),  crimson-scar- 
let, very  fine ;  Joseph  Green  (Keynes),  bright 
crimson,  extra  fine  form ;  Lady  Wimborne 
(Keynes),  deep  pink,  very  fine ;  Major  Cornwallis 
West  (Fellowes),  scarlet,  shaded  with  orange; 
Mrs.  Harris,  white,  edged  with  lilac  ;  Ovid  (Tur- 
ner), rich  puce ;  i?ioneer  (Fellowes),  rich  glossy 
black,  probably  the  finest  dark  Dahlia  yet  raised, 
very  constant  and  effective ;  Prince  of  Denmark 
(Fellowes),  dark  maroon,  shaded  with  crimson; 
Royal  Queen  (Eckford),  pale  yellow,  heavily  edged 
with  purple;  Walter  H.  Williams  (Keynes),  bright 
scarlet ;  and  William  Rawlings  (Rawlings),  crim- 
son-purple. 

Of  fancy  Dahlias  the  following  may  be  depended 
upon  ;  Fanny  Sturt(Pope),  red,  tipped  with  white ; 
George  Barnes  (Keynes),  lilac  striped  with  crim- 
son ;  Grand  Sultan,  buff,  striped  with  red ;  Henry 
Glasscock  (Keynes),  buff,  striped  with  crimson ; 
James  O'Brien  (Keynes),  yellow,  with  crimson  and 
rose  stripes ;  John  Forbes  (Keynes),  fawn,  striped 
with  maroon ;  Laura  Haslam  (Fellowes),  pale  yel- 
low, tipped  with  white ;  Magician  (Fellowes),  deep 
yellow,  distinctly  tipped  with  scarlet ;  Mrs.  Nor- 
man Halls  (Rawlings),  crimson,  tipped  with 
white,  very  fine ;  Miss  Browning  (Keynes),  clear 
yellow,  tipped  with  white  ;  Mrs.  Saunders  (Turner), 
yellow,  tipped  with  white,  extra  fine ;  Professor 
Fawcett  (Keynes),  dark  lilac,  striped  with  choco- 
late; andRobert  Burns  (Keynes),  lilac,  flaked  with 
dark  maroon.  In  the  foregoing  selection  we  get 
the  very  pick  of  the  fancy  Dahlias. 

The  early  planting  of  Dahlias  sometimes  proves 
to  be  very  risky.  I  have  heard  of  a  whole  collection 
being  cut  down  by  frost  as  late  as  May  29.  It 
is  scarcely  safe  to  trust  our  tender  plants  outside 
until  the  second  week  in  June,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plants  is  greatly  aided  by  giving  them 
two  or  three  shifts  while  they  occupy  a  cold  frame 


previously  to  being  placed  in  the  open  ground. 
The  ground  in  which  Dahlias  are  to  be  grown 
should  be  dug  and  heavily  manured  previously. 
In  order  to  afford  them  good  space  for  develop- 
ment the  plants  should  be  at  least  4  feet 
apart.  Some  who  plant  adopt  the  practice  of 
first  of  all  placing  a  stake  4  feet  to  B  feet  in 
height  firmly  in  the  soil,  and  then  planting  close 
to  it.  This  serves  as  the  main  support  of  the 
plant  during  the  summer.  Should  the  weather 
prove  dry  after  planting,  all  Dahlias  will  be 
greatly  assisted  by  sprinkling  the  plants  overhead 
for  a  few  days  until  the  roots  begin  to  lay  hold 
upon  the  soil.  There  is  nothing  like  a  good  start, 
and  the  drier  and  warmer  the  weather  after 
planting,  the  greater  will  be  the  attention  re- 
quired. In  planting  a  space  of  ground,  it  is  well 
to  place  the  tallest  in  the  centre  and  the  dwarfer 
plants  round  the  sides.  E.  D. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


RHODODENDRONS  IN    DIFFERENT    SOILS. 
Not  many  hardy  plants  are  perhaps  more  difficult 
to  understand  as  regards  what  they  like  and  what 
they  dislike  than  Rhododendrons.    In  one  place 
one  finds  them  growing  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  in  a  soil  that  in  its  composition  bears  r  o 
resemblance  whatever  to  peat  or  loam.  In  another 
one  may  find  them  in  what  to  all  appearance  is  a 
suitably  prepared  soil,  only  lingering,  not  living, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  although  in 
the  preparation  of  the  bed  many  pounds  may  have 
been  expended.     In  another  place  they  may  be 
found  growing  vigorously  in  a    kind    of  black 
kitchen  garden  soil  which  all  vegetables  like  so 
well,  while  on  the  estate  from  which  I  write  and 
in  some  few  other  places  about  the  country  they 
may  be  seen  growing  and  thriving  as  well  as  any 
one  can  wish  in  a  yellow  loam.     How  to  account 
for  this  diversity  in  their  behaviour  I  do  not  know, 
yet  it  is  probably  not  a  difficult  matter.    It  seems 
to  me  that  we  only  require  to  know  more  of  the 
character  of  the  soils  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
to  ascertain  the  exact  conditions  that  suit  them. 
A  casual  observer  cannot,  I  think,  decide  this.    A 
certain  kind  of  soil  may  appear  to  possess  the 
desired    qualities,    but    the    plants    toon    settle 
the    question   by    refusing   to   thrive   in   it.    If 
we  knew  the  component  parts  of  any  particular 
soil  that  suited  them,  we  would  be  able  to  ascei- 
tain  pretty  accurately  whether  any  other  kind  of 
compost  would  prove  agreeable  to  them  or  not, 
and    this    might  prevent  much  disappointment. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  poor,  half-starved  condition 
in    which    Rhododendrons   are    frequently  seen 
abundantly  proves  that  we  are  not  yet  in  a  posi- 
tion to  decide  what  kind  of  soil  will  or  will  not 
suit  them,  or  else  they  are  planted  with  a  lament- 
able amount  of  indifference  as  to  their  require- 
ments. 

The  situation  o£  Rhododendron  bed.",  too, 
does  not  always  receive  that  amount  of  attention 
which  should  be  given  to  it,  or  we  should  not,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  see  them  planted  in  a  peaty 
soil  on  the  side  of  high  and  dry  banks  quite  in 
the  eye  of  the  sun,  where  in  dry  weather  they 
suffer  severely  from  want  of  moisture.  The  fact 
that  they  are  moisture-loving  plants,  though  they 
dislike  stagnant  water,  is  not  recognised  so  much 
as  it  might  be  with  manifest  advantage  to  the 
plants.  In  dry  gravelly  soils  the  surface  of  the  beds 
should  be  4  inches  below  the  surrounding  level, 
and  nowhere,  unless  it  be  in  a  water-logged  and 
badly  drained  soil,  should  the  surface  be  above  the 
surrounding  ground.  In  selecting  a  position  for 
the  beds,  it  is  as  well  to  take  notice  what  amount 
of  shade  the  plants  are  likely  to  encounter,  for 
although  they  will  grow  and  flower  perhaps  better 
in  the  full  sun  than  elsewhere,  they  do  not  object 
to  some  shade,  especially  if  in  raised  beds  cr 
banks.  Another  point  of  importance  is  when 
forming  new  plantations,  and  when  all  the  soil 
has  to  be  prepared,  is  to  keep  the  position  of  the 
bed  quite  clear  from  the  roots  of  trees,  especially 
those  of  the  Elm,  Chestnut,  and  Sycamore,  for  if 
once  the  roots  of  such  trees  as  these  reach  the  bed 
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they  will  In  a  few  years  get  such  a  hold  of  the 
soil  as  to  rob  the  plants  of  a  good  deal  of  moisture. 
In  places,  however,  where  the  staple  soil  is  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  American  plants,  the  same 
care  of  avoiding  roots  is  not  necessary.  However 
well  a  peaty  toil  may  grow  Rhododendrons,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  suitable  loam  will 
grow  them  equally  well,  if  not  better,  than  peat. 
In  our  loam  the  growth  is  stronger,  and  conse- 
quently the  foliage  is  more  abundant,  larger,  and 
has  more  substance  than  in  peat,  and  though  the 
number  of  trusses  of  blossoms  may  not  be  greater 
than  in  peat,  the  individual  flowers  are  larger  and 
the  depth  of  colour  in  every  case  quite  two  shades 
deeper.  The  flowers  also  last  longer  in  good  con- 
dition than  they  do  in  a  lighter  soil.  Our  loam 
may  be  described  as  of  a  soft,  mellow  character, 
quite  destitute  of  either  grit  or  fibre.  It  comes 
off  the  red  sandstone,  and  in  its  natural  bed  it  i^ 
about  8  inches  deep.  We  have  also  a  number 
growing  in  a  heavier  description  of  loam,  which 
contains  some  amount  of  sand,  but  the  choice 
varieties  do  not  thrive  so  well  in  this  as  in  the 
other.  It  is  evident  that  Rhododendrons  require 
a  soil  made  up  of  minute  particles ;  the  thread- 
like character  of  their  roots  cannot  grapple  with 
hard  lumps,  and  the  only  kinds  of  soil  that  answer 
to  this  description  are  peat  and  loam  of  the  kind 
I  have  just  described.  I  believe  it  to  be  quite 
possible  to  prepare  a  compost  that  would  suit 
them  from  thoroughly  rotten  leaves  and  the  sur- 
face of  an  old  pasture  dug  up  3  inches  or  4  inches 
thick  and  allowed  six  months  in  which  to  get 
rotten.  To  this  should  be  added  some  sand,  but 
1  should  not  like  to  say  that  this  mixture  would 
grow  them  equal  to  a  bed  of  peat  or  loam. 

The  depth  of  the  beds  is  another  point  of  im- 
portance, because  if  the  plants  are  ultimately  ex- 
pected to  make  large  specimens  they  must  have 
sufficient  root  room,  or  in  other  words  the  roots 
must  have  room  in  which  to  extend  as  well  as  the 
branches.  In  forming  plantations  where  the 
staple  soil  is  naturally  suitable  this  point  will  not 
cause  any  anxiety.  Where,  however,  all  the  soil 
has  to  be  prepared  the  beds  should  be  taken  out 
to  the  depth  of  from  2i  feet  to  3  feet.  In  regard 
to  watering,  position  and  nature  of  the  soil  must 
decide  when  water  is  necessary.  In  our  loamy 
soil  they  do  not  require  any  in  the  driest  of  sum- 
mers, unless  it  be  a  few  single  specimens  that 
stand  on  higher  ground,  but  plants  growing  in  a 
newly  moved  peat  soil  require  to  be  carefully  at- 
tended to  if  the  position  is  in  any  way  raised  above 
the  surrounding  level.  I  find  that  in  naturally 
dry  soils  established  plants  suffer  more  during  a 
dry  autumn  than  at  any  other  time.        J.  C.  C. 


hardy  rock  plant  with  bunches  of  flowers  resem- 
bling those  of  a  small  rose-coloured  Iberis. 

Saccolabium  giganteum  vab.  illustre 
{Illustration  JTorticole,  plate  BIT). — A  very  hand- 
some double  plate  of  this  really  splendid  variety 
of  a  well-known  family  of  Orchids,  showing  a  fine 
long  pendulous  raceme  densely  covered  over  its 
entire  length  with  beautiful  pure  white  medium- 
sized  flowers  spotted  with  rose  colour  on  the 
upper  petals  and  with  a  veined  rosy  purple  lip 
This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  lovely  Orchids 
yet  known. 

Leea  amabilis  vAE.  splendbns  {Illustration 
Horticole,  plate  518). — An  extremely  beautiful 
and  highly  ornamental  foliage  plant  introduced 
from  the  mountainous  regions  of  Central  Borneo 
by  M.  Teuscher,  the  collector  of  the  Compagnie 
Continentale  d'Horticulture  of  Ghent.  Its  varied 
and  strikingly  contrasted  hues  and  beautiful 
bright  red  stems  quite  throw  the  type  (L.  amabilis) 
into  the  shade. 

Impatiens  flaccida  albifloea  {Illustra- 
tion Horticole^  plate  519). — A  beautiful  and  ap- 
parently most  free-blooming  variety  of  Balsam 
with  good  sized,  flat,  pure  white  flowers,  standing 
erect  on  stout  foot-stalks  and  looking  you  well  in 
the  face.  It  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  where  it  is 
found  at  heights  varying  from  3000  feet  to  6000  feet 
above  the  sea  level ;  it  is  of  easy  cultivation  in  a 
cool  stove.  W.  E.G. 


RECENT  PL4NT  PORTRAITS. 

TkoptEOLum  Gabtnerianum  (Regel's  Gar- 
tenjiora,  plate  114ij). — An  apparently  strong  grow- 
ing variety  introduced  by  Messrs.  Haage  & 
Schmidt,  of  Erfurt,  and  flowered  by  them  in  April 
of  last  year.  Its  flowers  are  pendulous,  and  are 
produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  their  tube 
is  bright  orange-red  ;  the  outer  petals  are  green, 
the  inner  ones  bright  canary-yellow,  beautifully 
fringed  at  the  eyes  like  those  of  the  well-known 
annual  T.  canariense.  This  variety  has  also  been 
described  under  the  name  of  T.  digitatnm  by 
Karsten. 

TULIPA  ElWESI,  STENOMESSON  INCAnNATHM 
(Kegel's  Gartiiijlara,  plate  1147). — The  first  is  a 
small  and  thin-flowered  pure  white  Tulip,  also 
known  as  T.  cuspidata,  and  is  a  native  of  Algeria. 
The  second  named  is  a  bulbous  plant,  producing 
pairs  of  orange-scarlet  tubular  flowers  on  the  top 
of  a  stout  stem,  over  which  they  stand  perfectly 
erect. 

ACEEAS  anthropophora.Oechis  pauoifloea, 

OBCHIS    UNDULATIFOLIA   VAE.    FOL.    MACULATIS, 

Sehapias  CORDifiERA  (Regel's  Garteiiftin-a,  plate 
1149). — A  rather  uninteresting  group  of  small 
flowered  and  somewhat  dull  coloured  hardy  terres- 
trial Orchids. 

yExHiONEMA  COEIDIPOLIUM  (Regel's  Qarten- 
flora,  plate  11.50).— A  well  known  and  pretty  little 


toes  as  Magnum  Bonnm  are  often  planted  2  feet 
apart  row  from  row  when  3  feet  is  not  too  much 
space,  and  in  the  row  the  sets  are  put  in  much  too 
near  each  other.  Kidney  Beans,  both  tall  and 
dwarf,  are  crowded  in  the  same  way.  There  would 
be  quite  as  good  a  yield,  and  crops  would  not 
become  so  soon  exhausted  if  they  had  more  room. 
The  tall  sorts  should  stand  in  single  rows  and  the 
Beans  should  be  put  in  9  inches  apart.  The  rows 
of  dwarfs  should  be  3  feet  apart  and  the  Beans 
S  inches.  Large  Marrow  Peas,  too,  suffer  more 
than  most  crops  from  the  same  cause.  Instead  of 
being  sown  loosely  from  the  hand,  every  seed 
ought  to  be  planted  singly  from  1  inch  to  3  inches 
apart,  according  to  the  character  of  the  variety. 
VVhere  birds  or  slugs  are  troublesome  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  necessary  to  plant  thicker,  but  in  that 
case  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  thin  out  the  plants 
when  they  get  up  out  of  the  reach  of  their  ene- 
mies. Large  and  tender  Lettuces  cannot  be  grown 
if  they  stand  near  to  each  other.  In  order  to  get 
them  fine  every  plant  ought  to  be  18  inches  every 
way  from  its  neiglibour.  J.  C.  C, 


OVERCROWDING    FRUITS    AND 
VEGETABLES. 

If  we  were  to  take  an  unbiassed  view  of  our  work 
in  the  garden,  I  think  we  might  trace  some  of 
our  failures  to  overcrowding.  Let  us  take,  for 
example,  the  case  of  Vines.  If  we  make  a  tour 
of  inspection  over  a  dozen  different  gardens,  and 
note  the  condition  of  the  Vines,  we  shall  find  that 
quite  half  of  them  are  in  an  overcrowded  condi- 
tion. In  many  cases  we  shall  find  the  old  rods 
only  2  feet  apart,  and  some  even  closer  than  that, 
with  the  lateral  growths  overlapping  and  mingling 
with  each  other  in  a  way  pitiful  to  behold.  How, 
therefore,  can  the  leaves  carry  on  their  functions 
when  so  inadequately  supplied  with  light  and  air  ? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not  do  so  ;  they  have 
not,  as  it  were,  room  to  breathe,  and  the  result 
is  small  leaves,  thin  and  flimsy  in  substance — the 
natural  outcome  of  adverse  conditions.  Now  I 
maintain  that  the  true  test  of  a  healthy,  vigorous 
Vine  is  the  condition  of  the  leaves  ;  these 
should  be  large,  thick,  and  leathery,  with 
stout  foot-stalks  about  8  inches  long.  Such 
leaves  can,  however,  only  be  obtained  where 
they  stand  nearly  clear  of  each  other,  so  that 
the  upper  portion  may  receive  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  and  light.  Without  such  leaves  in 
sufficient  numbers  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  for 
any  number  of  years  good  crops  of  Grapes.  To 
secure  the  conditions  necessary  for  a  long  and 
continuous  success  in  Vine  culture  the  old  rods 
should  be  4  feet  apart ;  then  there  will  be  room 
enough  for  the  lateral  growths  to  develop  into 
sufficient  length  and  produce  leaves  of  a  size  and 
substance  that  may  be  expected  to  maintain  the 
vigour  of  the  Vine. 

In  regard  to  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  trained 
to  wires  or  nailed  to  walls,  it  is  not  an  infrequent 
occurrence  to  see  the  branches  laid  in  so  close  to- 
gether that  one-half  of  the  leaves  overlap  each 
other.  In  dealing  with  the  summer  growths  of 
these  trees  I  am  aware  that  in  order  to  secure 
sufficient  bearing  wood  for  next  season  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  prevent  a  little  overcrowding, 
but  sufficient  space  should  be  left  at  the  spring 
pruning  for  the  summer  growth  ;  then  any  serious 
overcrowding  can  be  avoided.  If  when  the  trees 
are  leafless  each  shoot  was  laid  in  6  inches  apart 
that  would  give  ample  room  for  the  summer 
growth.  Care  must  also  be  taken  that  more  sum- 
mer growth  is  not  retained  than  is  wanted  to 
produce  fruit  for  the  next  year,  regard  of  course 
being  had  to  the  increase  of  size  and  form  of  the 
tree. 

Overcrowding  in  the  kitchen  garden  is  an  error 
commonly  committed.   Such  strong-growing  Pota- 
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PLATE  442. 
ISMENE  ANDREANA.* 

The  latest  revision  of  the  genera  of  Amaryllidaceae 
has  resulted  in  the  merging  of  the  genus  Ismene 
in  Hymenocallis,  so  that  really  we  are  no  longer 
justified  in  calling  them  Ismenes,  although  they 
are  still  kept  together  as  a  subgenus  of  Hymeno- 
callis. The  introduction  of  H.  macrostephana  a 
few  years  ago,  the  characters  of  which  are  those 
of  Hymenocallis  and  Ismene  combined,  indicated 
the  way  to  a  reduction  of  one  of  the  two  genera, 
and  they  are  now  united  with  the  Choretis  under 
the  one  genus  Hymenocallis.  At  present,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  proposed  to  notice  any  but  what 
have  hitherto  been  called  Ismenes,  and  therefore 
the  old  generic  name  may  here  be  used  to  prevent 
any  confusion  that  might  arise  from  calling  them 
Hymenocallis.  The  plant  represented  in  the  ac- 
companying plate  was  introduced  last  year  by 
M.  Andre,  after  whom  it  has  been  named  by  Mr. 
Baker.  It  is  a  beautiful  addition  to  greenhouse 
summer  flowering  bulbs,  and  may  be  treated  along 
with  the  well-known  I.  calathina  (the  Sea  Daffo- 
dil),'which  is  easily  managed,  and  which  flowers 
freely  if  potted  in  rather  sandy  loam,  watered 
freely,  and  allowed  plenty  of  sunlight  during  its 
leafing  period.  On  the  leaves  commencing  to  de- 
cay, which  should  take  place  in  autumn,  water 
should  be  withheld  until  the  following  spring,  when 
growth  should  recommence.  The  flowers  of  I. 
calathina  are  white,  as  iu  the  plant  herewith 
figured.  Herbert  used  to  cultivate  this  and  several 
other  species  of  Ismene  in  the  open  border,  plant- 
ing the  bulbs  in  April  in  sandy  soil,  and  taking 
them  up  again  in  October  and  wintering  them  iu 
a  cool  greenhouse.  He  says  if  they  are  planted  in 
the  open  border  a  large  potful  of  soil  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  bed  and  the  hole  filled  in  with 
white  sand ;  and  unless  the  summer  is  very  wet 
they  will  succeed  well.  It  is  only,  however,  in 
warm,  well-sheltered  positions  in  the  south  of 
England  that  planting  out-of-doors  is  suitable 
for  these  plants.  I.  nutans,  once  called  Pan- 
cratium narcissiflorum  is  a  white-flowered  species 
from  Carolina.  Its  flowers  are  drooping,  but  in 
other  respects  they  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  I.  calathina;  they  are  produced  in  March  or 
April.  I.  virescens  bears  greenish  white  flowers, 
the  tube  of  which  is  long  and  slightly  curved,  the 
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edge  of  the  corona  or  cup  being  ciliated  or  ser- 
rated. They  are  borne  in  pairs  in  the  summer,  and 
have  a  sweet  Lemon-like  odonr.  I.  pedunculata 
of  Herbert  is  apparently  a  larger  flowered  form 
of  this.  I.  Macleana  is  a  stout-growing,  long- 
necked  plant,  with  a  flower-scape  bearing  about 
half  a  dozen  white  sweet-scented  flowers,  which 
are  about  half  the  size  of  those  represented  in 
the  plate ;  it  was  introduced  from  Lima  into  the 
Glasgow  Botanic  Gardens.  Whether  grown  in  a 
stove  or  in  a  cool  house,  this  species  appears  to  be 
perfectly  healthy  and  to  flower  freely,  the  one 
great  essential  to  its  well-doing  being  perfect  rest 
during  the  time  when  it  is  without  leaves.  I. 
Amancaes  (the  Peruvian  Daffodil)  is  a  large 
yellow-flowered  species,  with  a  fragrant  odour 
(Herbert  says  it  is  disagreeable).  In  the  colour 
and  form  of  its  flowers  this  plant  might  be  mis- 
taken for  a  Narcissus.  From  Narcissus  it  difEers, 
however,  in  the  cup  being  formed  by  the  united 
edges  of  the  broad-winged  stamens,  the  filaments 
of  which  are  seen  running  from  top  to  bottom  of 
this  cup-like  expansion.  The  scape  is  2  feet  high, 
and  bears  an  umbel  of  rich  yellow  flowers.  Under 
liberal  treatment  this  species  will  flower  twice, 
and  even  thrice  a  year.  A  variety  of  this  named 
I.  sulphurea,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  result  of 
a  cross  between  the  type  and  I.  calathina,  is 
sulphur-yellow  in  colour,  and  bears  flowers  mea- 
suring sometimes  nearly  4  inches  across  the  cup. 
The  name  Amancaes  had  its  origin  in  the  flower 
festival  at  Lima,  which  corresponds  somewhat 
with  our  May  day,  and  is  celebrated  on  June  24- 
"  At  that  time  a  flower  peculiar  to  Peru,  called  the 
Amancaes,  is  in  the  height  of  bloom,  and  to  gather 
it  the  citizens  of  every  class  in  the  afternoon  of 
that  day  hasten  as  a  gala  to  a  spot  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  city  deriving  its  name,  as  well  as  the 
festival  itself,  from  the  flower  which  grows  more 
abundantly  there  than  in  any  other  place."  Large 
multitudes  of  people  assemble  together,  everyone 
decorated  with  the  Amancaes  flowers,  as  well  as 
horses  and  their  riders.  These  flowers  are  much 
worn  by  the  Peruvian  ladies  as  ornaments  for 
the  hair.  Elisene  longipetala  is  sometimes  called 
an  Ismene.  It  is  a  pretty  white-flowered  plant, 
with  an  umbellate  scape  of  curiously  flattened 
curved  blossoms.  B. 


SEASONABLE   WORK. 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  can  now  be  had  in  abund- 
ance. Large  handfuls  of  it  may  often  be  seen 
bunched  up  together  and  placed  in  a  vase  with 
but  a  small  proportion  of  foliage.  A  better  way 
in  which  to  arrange  these  lovely  flowers  is  to  first 
place  a  goodly  amount  of  their  own  foliage  in  any 
vase  sufficiently  deep  to  avoid  shortening  the 
spikes,  which  should  then  be  inserted  one  at  a 
time  till  sufficient  have  been  arranged  to  allow 
each  individual  spike  to  show  itself  off  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  somewhat  after  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  seen  growing.  We  have  found  a 
few  growths  of  Myosotis  dissitiflora  to  harmonise 
exceedingly  well  with  them,  being  likewise  very 
durable  where  the  receptacle  holds  a  fair  amount 
of  water.  For  a  somewhat  bold  arrangement, 
and  one  adapted  for  a  sideboard  or  entrance  hall, 
select  the  graceful  arching  spikes  of  Solomon's 
Seal ;  a  vase  with  a  black  or  dark  ground  would 
suit  well  for  these.  Sprays  of  Laburnum  are 
very  pretty  used  along  with  Wistaria  sinensis. 
The  former  also  look  well  associated  with  the 
foliage  of  the  purple  Beech.  Trusses  of  the 
yellow  Ghent  Azaleas  are  now  very  useful ;  we 
employ  them  in  many  ways.  In  specimen  glasses 
with  a  few  pieces  of  Forget-me-not  mixed  with 


them  they  are  most  attractive.  A  leaf  or  two 
from  the  young  growths  of  Berberis  Aquifolium, 
with  its  fine  bronzy  colour,  is  a  valuable  addition. 
Violas  and  Pansies  can  be  turned  to  good  use  by 
way  of  variety  in  the  arrangements.  These  look 
well  in  a  flat  dish  with  Moss  to  keep  them  fresh  ; 
a  few  pieces  of  either  ground  Ivy  or  of  any  other 
creeper  may  be  interspersed  amongst  them.  Rho- 
danthe,  pink  and  white,  can  now  be  had,  and  they 
make  excellent  subjects  for  cornucopias  of  centre- 
pieces for  the  dinner- table  when  used  in  conjunction 
with  any  of  the  ornamental  Grasses,  either  wild 
or  cultivated.  For  the  bases  of  centre-pieces  just 
now  the  bold,  showy  flowers  of  the  Clematis,  both 
white,  pale  blue,  'and  lavender,  and  also  deeper 
shades,  are  all  excellent  adjuncts  where  variety  in 
arrangement  is  indispensable.  These  flowers  may 
also  be  recommended  for  their  durability.  Tea- 
scented  Roses  are  at  all  times  appreciated  for 
their  lively  tints ;  when  arranged  by  themselves, 
I  think  they  display  their  beauty  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. When  carelessly  grouped  together  in  a 
trumpet  vase  (using  their  own  foliage)  nothing 
looks  better.  Pieces  of  Clerodendron  Balfouri  in 
flower  have  a  pretty  elfect  when  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  few  spikes  of  Begonia  nitida  odorata. 
A  stray  blossom  of  Datura  Knighti  (the  double 
form)  we  recently  cut  and  placed  in  the  entrance 
hall,  where  its  perfume  was  not  found  to  be  too 
powerful,  as  might  have  been  the  case  if  placed 
in  a  close  room. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Giant  Fennels.— For  planting  by  the  side  of 
water  and  in  other  moist  positions  there  are  few 
hardy  herbaceous  perennials  equal  to  the  giant 
Fennels  ;  certainly  none  excel  them  in  elegance  of 
foliage  and  habit  of  growth.  The  varieties  com- 
munis and  gigantea  are  those  most  generally  cul- 
tivated, and  indeed  they  are  the  only  kinds  worthy 
of  a  place  in  ornamental  gardening.  They  are  of 
the  easiest  culture ;  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in 
February  in  heat,  and  as  soon  as  germination  has 
taken  place  the  young  plants  should  be  grown  on 
in  an  intermediate  house  and  planted  out  in  per- 
manent positions  in  May.  The  soil  should  be  a 
stiff,  deep  loam,  and  if  not  naturally  moist,  abund- 
ance of  water  should  be  given  during  the  summer 
time.  The  first  season  the  plants  will  not  grow 
more  than  3  feet  or  4  feet  in  height,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two  they  will  reach  8  feet  or 
even  10  feet.  We  have  a  large  bed  of  the  variety 
gigantea  and  Bocconia  cordata,  another  hardy 
herbaceous  perennial,  planted  alternately,  and  the 
effect  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  the  tall  flower- 
spikes  of  the  Bocconia  being  shown  off  to  the 
best  advantage  by  the  giant  Fern-like  foliage  of 
the  Ferula. 

Roses,  climbees,  and  annuals — Roses  being 
very  forward,  owing  to  the  mild  winter,  the  east 
winds  terribly  injured  the  tender  foliage  and 
shoots,  an  injury  which  it  is  to  be  feared  will  ren- 
der the  plants  an  easy  prey  to  the  attacks  of  fly 
and  mildew.  It  will,  therefore,  be  advisable  to 
keep  a  strict  look-out  for  the  appearance  of  both  of 
these  pests  in  order  that  remedial  measures  may 
be  at  once  taken.  To  destroy  fly,  there  is  nothing 
better  than  clear  water,  applied  with  force  through 
a  syringe  or  garden  engine ;  for  mildew  use  soap- 
suds, and  whilst  the  plants  are  still  wet  dust  them 
over  with  sulphur.  Should  leaf-rolling  maggots 
be  troublesome,  the  only  sure  cure  is  to  pick  them 
off  and  burn  the  leaves  in  which  they  are  en- 
sconced. Keep  all  that  have  been  recently  planted 
thickly  mulched,  and  in  dry  weather  water  freely. 
Brier  stocks  should  be  kept  clear  of  all  shoots  ex- 
cept those  that  are  to  be  budded,  and  root  suckers 
should  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  perceived.  The 
foregoing  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  Roses 
on  walls  and  verandahs,  with  this  addition,  that 
where  there  are  projecting  eaves  that  prevent 
rain  reaching  or  washing  the  plants,  artificial 
watering  will  be  more  frequently  requisite.  Cle- 
matises and  other  climbers  now  need  weekly 
attention  as  to  direction  of  growth  and  training ; 
sticks  or  strings  should  be  placed  to  such  annual 
climbers  as  Canary  Creepers,  Nasturtiums,  Convol- 


vuluses, Scarlet  Runners,  and  Sweet  Peas  before 
there  is  any  danger  of  the  growth  getting  matted 
together.  Seeds  of  all  these  may  still  be  sown, 
and  also  of  the  quickest  growing  dwarf  annuals, 
such  as  Virginian  Stocks,  Candytufts,  Clarkias, 
Limnanthes,  and  Nemophilas,  and  finish  planting 
out  Asters,  Stocks,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Zinnias, 
Indian  Pinks,  French  and  African  Marigolds,  orna- 
mental Grasses,  and  Everlastings. 

Genebai.  woek. — At  the  present  time  there  is 
no  lack  of  this,  and  good  generalship  as  to  the 
direction  of  work  is  necessary  if  the  varied  opera- 
tions are  to  be  done  at  the  right  time ;  with  this 
object,  let  each  daj's  work  be  arranged  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  be  done  in  the  day,  even 
though  the  usual  hours  of  work  be  exceeded,  for 
only  by  such  persistency  can  we  hope  to  keep 
pace  with  the  daily  increasing  labours  of  this 
season  of  the  year.  Just  now  bedding  out  is  the 
principal  operation — work  that  whilst  it  lasts  too 
often  monopolises  the  entire  labour  of  a  garden, 
but  for  which  there  is  no  occasion  if  an  early  be- 
ginning be  made,  say  early  in  May,  and  the  hardy 
kinds  be  planted  first,  finishing  up  the  tender 
sorts  early  in  June.  In  this  way  time  may  inter- 
mittently be  spared  for  hoeing  and  weeding 
shrubberies,  picking  off  dead  flowers  and  seed 
vessels  from  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  tying 
up  perennials,  clipping  verges,  weeding  walks, 
mowing,  and  any  other  jobs  that  tend  to  the  per- 
fection of  neatness. 


FRUIT. 

ObchAed  houses  — The  weather  at  the  present 
time  is  highly  favourable  to  the  colouring  and 
ripening  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  the  early 
forced  houses,and  under  the  judicious  use  of  water 
and  liberal  ventilation  the  flavour  also  should  be 
good.  When  the  fruit  begins  to  soften  for  ripen- 
ing, syringing  may  be  discontinued  and  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  roots  considerably  reduced,  but  at 
no  time  must  watering  be  discontinued,  as  a  flag- 
ging state  of  the  tree  will  soon  destroy  the  sprightly 
flavour  if  it  does  not  lead  to  the  premature  ripen- 
ing and  dropping  of  the  fruit.  As  safeguards, 
trees  which  have  rooted  into  beds  or  borders 
should  not  be  disturbed,  as  feeders  of  this  kind 
always  send  up  a  steady  supply ;  and  the  pots 
after  being  well  watered  should  be  heavily  mulched 
to  keep  in  moisture.  When  the  time  arrives  for 
gathering  the  fruit,  remove  every  Peach  before  it 
is  ripe  enough  to  fall  from  the  tree,  place  them  in 
shallow  boxes  well  bedded  with  soft,  dry  Moss, 
and  convey  them  to  a  dry,  airy  fruit  room  for  use 
when  in  condition. 

In  the  late  or  general  house  fruit  of  all  kinds  is 
now  swelling  away  freely,  and  good  syringing 
twice  a  day  will  be  indispensable.  Always  use 
soft  water  if  it  can  be  obtained,  and  see  that 
every  part  of  the  tree  is  well  bathed,  otherwise 
aphis  and  spider  will  soon  attack  the  Peaches, 
Plums,  and  Cherries.  Pay  daily  attention  to 
pinching  and  thinning  where  strong  upright 
growths  are  robbing  the  lower  parts  of  the  trees. 
Give  an  abundance  of  water  to  the  roots,  and  add 
stimulants  where  feeding  is  considered  necessary. 
As  the  fruit  gets  more  advanced  and  the  stoning 
process  begins  to  draw  upon  the  trees,  frequent 
additions  of  the  richest  material  to  the  mulching 
and  constant  feeding  with  warm,  diluted  liquid 
may  be  indulged  in  without  fear  of  forcing  a  gross 
habit,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  when  this  treat- 
ment follows  immediately  after  the  flowering 
period.  Thin  out  the  fruit  of  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Pears,  and  Cherries  where  too  thickly  set,  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  light  crops  of  fine  fruit  give 
the  greatest  amount  of  satisfaction  to  producer 
and  consumer,  and  pay  best  when  sent  into  the 
market.  If  Strawberries  still  occupy  the  shelves, 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  them  quite  clear 
of  the  trees,  and  in  a  position  favourable  to 
copious  feeding  and  good  syringing  without  fear 
of  injury  to  the  permanent  occupants  of  the 
house. 

Figs. — When  all  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  off 
the  early  pot  trees,  the  foliage  must  be  regularly 
and  copiously  syringed  to  insure  the  destruction 
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of  any  red  spider  which  may  have  gained  a  footing. 
Old  mulching  may  be  removed,  as  far  as  practic- 
able, vfithout  disturbing  the  surface  roots,  and  a 
fresh  supply  of  rich  manure  may  talje  its  place,  to 
be  washed  in  at  future  waterings.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  daily  ventilation,  which  will  be 
more  liberal,  the  treatment  of  bringing  on  the 
second  crop  will  be  precisely  the  same  as  that 
recommended  for  the  first.  As  there  is  now  little 
danger  of  fairly  well-managed  trees  casting  their 
fruit,  a  liberal  hand  must  be  directed  to  the  thin- 
ning of  the  second  crop  ;  otherwise  the  Figs  will 
be  small,  and  they  will  ripen  in  a  glut  instead  of 
giving  a  succession  of  full-sized  fruit  up  to  the 
end  of  the  season.  Trees  permanently  planted  in 
succession  houses  will  now  take  an  abundance  of 
water  through  the  syringe,  and  good  feeding  with 
generous  liquid  will  be  imperative.  Go  over  the 
trees  once  a  week  and  thin  out  all  superfluous 
growths.  Keep  all  leaders  neatly  tied  in,  and 
guard  against  shutting  out  solar  heat  and  light 
by  allowing  the  foliage  to  become  crowded.  Many 
people  make  a  rule  of  pinching  the  point  oat  of 
every  shoot  to  induce  a  fruitful  habit ;  but  this 
end  can  be  much  easier  attained  by  annual  lifting 
and  replanting  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf  by  thinning 
cut  all  shoots  which  have  reached  the  extremity 
of  the  trellis  at  the  winter  pruning,  and  by  laying 
in  at  fall  length  the  young  growths  of  the  current 
year.  When  treated  in  this  way,  prolific  kinds 
become  perpetual  bearers,  as  they  are  constantly 
growing  and  producing  a  young  Fig  at  the  base 
of  every  leaf. 

Habdy  fruit. — With  the  exception  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  which  are  tolerably  clean,  fruit 
trees  of  all  kinds  are  a  good  deal  infested  with 
insects ;  therefore  timely  and  continuous  washings 
with  the  engine  must  be  kept  up  until  they  are 
brought  under  subjection.  By  this  time  the  dis- 
budding of  Peaches  and  Apricots  will  have  been 
brought  to  a  close,  and  heeling  in  and  the  stop- 
ping of  gross  shoots  will  require  attention.  It  is 
a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  trees  trained 
upon  the  full  extension  principle  are  very  liable  to 
rush  into  a  too  robust  habit  of  growth,  but  such 
is  not  the  case,  at  least  in  our  experience,  and  it 
rarely  happens  that  we  find  a  single  watery  shoot 
in  a  tree  which  requires  pinching  to  maintain  the 
proper  balance  of  thesap.  If  the  broad  copings  have 
not  been  removed,  frequent  syringing  will  be  neces- 
sary and  highly  beneficial  to  the  fruit  and  foliage, 
and  copious  waterings  on  well-drained  borders  will 
be  found  a  powerful  aid  in  keeping  the  trees  clean 
and  healthy.  Pears  on  south  and  west  walls,  also 
the  most  forward  pyramids,  will  now  be  suffi- 
ciently advanced  in  growth  to  require  attention  to 
stopping  and  thinning.  In  years  gone  by  it  was 
the  practice  to  allow  a  free  and  unrestricted 
growth  of  brea^twood  until  the  middle  of  July, 
but  now  we  find  that  the  continuous  pinching  of 
the  strongest  shoots  invigorates  the  weak  ones  and 
leads  to  the  formation  of  blossom-bearing  spurs, 
whereas  the  July  pruning  produces  a  violent  check 
at  a  time  when  the  half-swelled  fruit  is  in  the 
greatest  need  of  encouragement.  The  early  thin- 
ning of  the  fruit  on  Pear  trees  should  not  be 
entered  upon  rashly,  as  many  promising  fruits  fall 
oil  after  the  inexperienced  have  set  them  down  as 
safe  ;  heavily  cropped  trees  may,  however,  be  re- 
lieved by  the  removal  of  all  badly  formed  and 
inferior  fruits,  which  cannot  grow  into  value  if 
allowed  to  remain. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

Pentas  cahnea. — Free-flowering,  quick-grow- 
ing plants  like  this  well  deserve  cultivation.  P. 
carnea  strikes  freely  in  the  usual  way  in  warmth 
if  kept  moist,  close,  and  shaded.  If  cuttings  are 
put  in  now  they  will  make  good  flowering  plants 
by  the  end  of  summer.  Old  examples  well  cut 
back  now,  if  given  moderate  pot  room,  will  push 
up  a  quantity  of  shoots  that  will  flower  in  a  short 
time,  as  every  shoot  produces  bloom.  It  succeeds 
in  any  kind  of  tolerably  good  soil  that  is  not  too 
heavy. 

Panicum  VAEIBQAT0M. — Wherever  there  is  a 
stove  or  intermediate  house,  a  good  stock  of  this 


prettily  variegated  drooping  plant  should  be 
grown  ;  it  looks  well  in  hanging  pots  or  baskets, 
and  is  never  seen  to  better  advantage  than  when 
forming  an  edging,  so  as  to  hang  down  in  front 
of  the  side  stages.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  cut- 
tings should  be  put  in  from  time  to  time,  as  old 
plants  get  too  large  for  some  purposes. 

Eeidia  glaucescens  and  Grevillea  ro- 
EUsrA. — These  are  two  of  the  most  elegant  of 
all  plants  for  table  decoration  or  similar  uses. 
The  Reidia  is  somewhat  tender,  and  on  that  account 
best  adapted  for  summer  use ;  it  strikes  freely 
from  cuttings,  provided  they  are  taken  off  with  a 
heel  when  about  3  inches  or  1  inche?  in  length. 
They  are  best  obtained  by  cutting  off  the  heads 
of  such  old  plants  as  have  got  bare  at  bottom  ; 
thus  treated,  they  will  quickly  push  out  young 
growths  if  kept  in  a  warm  house ;  as  the  shoots 
get  large  enough  to  strike  and  are  taken  off,  the 
old  stems  will  go  on  breaking  out  afresh,  thus  af- 
fording a  considerable  stock  before  the  end  of  the 
season.  The  Grevilleas,  of  which  the  variety  just 
mentioned  is  the  best  for  use  in  this  way,  will 
strike  from  cuttings  procured  and  treated  like 
those  of  the  last  named  plant,  but  they  are  never- 
theless best  grown  from  seed,  as  in  that  way  they 
make  more  elegant  plants  in  a  comparatively  short 
time.  Their  leaves  are  not  so  persistent  as  those 
of  some  things  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  fall  off  at 
the  bottom  and  leave  the  base  of  the  plants  bare ; 
on  this  account  the  stock  should  be  kept  up  by 
successional  sowings.  Seeds  put  in  now  will 
soon  germinate,  and  if  well  supplied  with  warmth 
and  moisture  will  grovr  apace. 

Daturas. — Old  plants  of  these  cultivated  in 
pots  and  wintered  out  of  the  reach  of  frost  will 
have  now  broken  into  growth.  If  they  are  in  want 
of  more  root  room  they  must  be  shifted  at  once 
into  larger  pots  or  tubs,  giving  them  good  rich 
loam.  Where  there  is  a  large  conservatory  to  keep 
furnished,  several  of  these  showy  plants  may  with 
advantage  be  grown  so  as  to  give  a  succession  of 
bloom,  which  can  easily  be  obtained  by  starting 
them  at  intervals.  Those  that  commenced  growth 
and  which  were  potted  earlier  will  now  have  got 
hold  of  the  new  soil,  and  should  have  plenty  of 
air  and  light  to  prevent  the  shoots  from  becoming 
drawn,  a  condition  in  which  they  do  not  flower 
freely. 

JIlGNONETTE. — In  large  greenhouses  and  con- 
servatories large  examples  of  this  plant  are  often 
preferable  to  small  ones,  and  in  order  to  have 
them  of  the  required  size  and  with  the  requisite 
amount  of  healthy  foliage,  they  will  require  pro- 
portionate pot  room,  but  with  this  plant  we  have 
not  found  it  well  to  give  too  large  shifts.  It  is 
better  to  move  them  frequently.  Mignonette 
likes  fairly  rich  soil,  keeping  the  plants  stopped 
as  they  require  it ;  a  good  place  in  a  light  house 
or  pit  and  plenty  of  air  to  insure  stout  leaves  that 
will  maintain  a  healthy  condition  are  indispens- 
able. Plants  with  indifferent  foliage  are  unsightly 
however  full  of  flower  they  may  be.  A  little  more 
seed  may  be  sown  now,  and  if  well  attended  to 
the  produce  will  yet  attain  a  useful  size.  The 
new  white  variety  is  very  beautiful ;  the  flowers 
are  individually  very  large  and  so  double  that  it 
produces  little,  if  any,  seed ;  it  has  therefore  to 
be  propagated  by  cuttings.  For  pot  culture,  how- 
ever, this  is  no  serious  obstacle,  and  the  plant  has 
such  a  fine  appearance  that  it  deserves  all  the 
attention  needful  to  insure  success. 

Fuchsias. — Certainly  the  most  popular  Fuchsia 
ever  raised  is  Mrs.  Marshall.  It  is  the  best  market 
variety,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  produced  for 
sale  in  4i-inch  pots  is  marvellous,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  plants  18  inches  high,  having  from  six  to 
a  dozen  stems  or  shoots,  all  tied  up  to  an  erect 
position,  each  plant  full  of  fine  bloom.  Then 
Lady  Heytesbury,  having  a  darker  corolla  and 
more  massive  tube,  comes  in  for  a  limited  share 
of  culture.  It  is  of  the  two,  perhaps,  the  more 
pleasing  flower.  The  plant  produces  but  two  or 
three  more  massive  stems,  but  blooms  freely  when 
well  grown.  One  other  very  handsome  white 
kind  is  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  the  corolla  of 
which  is  of  a  reddish  hue.      We  like  this  kind 


very  much,  perhaps  all  the  more  that  one  does 
not  see  too  much  of  it.  Red  kinds  never  are  in 
such  favour  as  white  ones,  and  are  sold  usually 
in  the  proportion  of  about  one  to  three  or  four 
early,  bat  there  is  a  larger  demand  later  on.  That 
grand  double  Avalanche  is  a  favourite ;  so  also  is 
War  Eagle,  and  Black  Prince  is  another  excellent 
sort.  All  these  are  now  being  pushed  rapidly 
forward. 

Cinerarias  — Market  growers  of  these  spring 
decorative  plants  who  have  a  good  strain  seem  to 
be  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  florist  and 
seedsman  in  the  matter  of  habit  and  quality,  even 
though  the  latter  no  doubt  strives  to  obtain  good 
kinds.  Somehow  it  appears  to  be  the  case  that 
one  or  two  men  have  in  the  market  trade  a  good 
reputation  for  their  strain  of  Cinerarias  for  a  few 
years,  then  the  mantle  falls  upon|others  ;  and  thus, 
whilst  a  fine  strain  is  always  to  be  had,  it  is  not 
always  in  the  same  hands.  Dull  colours,  let  thd 
flowers  bj  ever  so  good,  are  not  in  favour ;  rich 
reds  and  crimsons  with  a  white  centre  and  good 
dark  selfs  also  are  liked,  because  these  kinds  look 
unusually  rich  and  telling  under  artificial  light. 
Given  flowers  as  large  and  rounded  as  a  penny 
piece,  plants  from  10  inches  to  12  inches  high,  and 
heads  12  inches  across,  and  we  get  the  ideal  of  a 
market  Cineraria.  Raised  so  easily  from  seed,  it 
is  one  of  the  simplest  to  grow  in  all  the  florist's 
list,  and  as  a  rule  sells  well  and  is  very  profitable. 
The  great  fault  of  the  average  Cineraria  is  leggi- 
ness.  The  German  strain  grown  so  well  at  Chis- 
wick  was  dwarf  and  compact  enough,  but  the 
flowers  of  very  poor  quality.  A  good  selected 
strain  would  show  something  much  better  than 
those.  

KITCHEN  GAEDEN. 

Tomatoes  may  with  advantage  be  grown  where- 
ever  there  is  a  small  portion  of  wall  at  liberty,  as 
is  often  the  case  between  fruit  trees  ;  a  south  wall 
is  best,  but  they  will  frequently  succeed  on  a 
western  or  eastern  aspect.  On  the  two  latter  we 
should  recommend  the  greater  part  of  the  shoots 
being  continually  pinched  in  close,  so  as  to  biiog 
them  into  bearing  early.  In  all  cases  it  is  better 
to  confine  Tomatoes  to  a  much  less  number  of 
shoots  than  is  often  done,  thereby  enabling  more 
plants  to  be  grown  on  a  given  space.  The  thinner 
the  shoots  are  kept  the  earlier  they  produce  fruit. 
In  warm  districts  Tomatoes  will  frequently  suc- 
ceed on  a  sheltered  border  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun.  Plant  them  out  singly,  using  two  or  three 
sticks  to  each  plant  for  support,  to  which  they 
must  be  kept  regularly  tied  as  the  growth  ad- 
vances ;  otherwise,  from  their  fragile  nature, 
they  get  broken  by  wind.  Where  they  are  so 
grown,  the  ground  is  better  for  being  poor, 
as  their  natural  habit  of  making  too  much 
growth  is  still  further  increased  where  the  soil  is 
rich.  The  plants  should  stand  about  3  feet  apart 
each  way,  so  as  to  avoid  their  shading  each  other. 
Brussels  Sprouts  should  now  be  planted.  They  do 
not  require  so  much  room  as  winter  Broccoli ;  but 
they  must  by  no  means  be  planted  too  closely,  or 
they  will  never  attain  that  vigorous  hardy  condi- 
tion which  alone  enables  them  to  withstand  a 
severe  winter.  The  character  and  condition  of 
the  soil  in  which  they  are  grown  have  much  to  do 
with  the  space  they  should  occupy.  In  good, 
well-manured  land  they  should  be  put  in  2  feet 
3  inches  apart  each  way ;  in  shallow,  poor  soil 
they  may  be  placed  6  inches  closer,  both  in  and 
between  the  rows.  Move  them,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  their  roots  entire,  and  if  the  weather  be  dry 
give  them  a  good  watering.  JIake  successional 
sowings  of  Lettuce,  and  at  this  season  it  is  a 
good  practice  to  draw  shallow  drills  12  inches  or 
15  inches  apart,  and  to  sow  the  seeds  in  the  bot- 
tom ;  the  plants  can  thus  be  well  soaked  with 
water  when  they  require  it ;  advancing  crops  will 
be  benefited  by  the  application  of  manure  water. 
Early  crops  of  the  Cos  varieties  should,  as  they 
approach  maturity,  be  tied  up  with  bast,  which  is 
of  much  assistance,  even  in  kinds  that  are  the 
most  disposed  to  turn  in  their  leaves  and  blanch 
naturally,  and,  moreover,  it  improves  the  quality. 
Amateurs  who  have  not  had  much  experience  in 
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Lettuce  growing  are  apt  to  tie  the  ligatures  too 
tight,  which  bruises  the  leaves  and  causes  them 
to  rot.  All  that  is  required  is  to  draw  the  leaves 
together  gently  with  the  hand  and  tie  them  suffi- 
ciently close  to  exclude  light.  Keep  the  surface 
between  advancing  crops  frequently  stirred  ;  and 
where  the  soil  is  of  a  retentive  character,  and  was 
at  all  wet  when  dug,  its  condition  will  be  greatly 
improved  by  forking  it  over  to  the  depth  of  6 
inches  or  8  inches,  care  being  taken  not  to  disturb 
the  roots  of  growing  crops.  Small  salads  should 
be  sown  about  once  a  fortnight,  otherwise  the  sup- 
ply will  be  interrupted.  When  the  weather  is  hot 
and  dry  let  such  plants,  and  especially  Radishes, 
be  watered,  or  they  will  be  tough  and  stringy. 


Rose  Garden. 


KOSES  IN  DIFFERENT  POSITIONS. 

Monthly  Roses— a  name  commonly  applied  to 
the  old  blush  and  crimson  China  sorts — have, 
daring  the  past  winter  and  spring,  equally  with 
several  others  of  the  Tea  kinds  on  south  and  west 
walls,  kept  on  opening  their  antumn-formed  buds 
each  succeeding  month  until  the  ordinary  spring 
growth  has  come  into  bloom.  The  natural  dis- 
position existent  in  the  Tea  kinds  to  keep  on  per- 
petually growing,  unless  stopped  by  severe  cold, 
has  seldom  been  so  apparent  as  in  the  past  winter, 
and  this  in  situations  absolutely  sunless  in  winter. 
On  north  walls  this  season  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  not 
more  than  a  week  later  in  opening  its  spring  crop 
of  flowers  than  when  occupying  a  similar  position 
on  the  sunny  side.  This  most  useful  of  all  Roses 
has  no  equal  on  a  north  wall ;  consequently,  it 
should  be  used  freely  in  such  situations, 
supplementing  it  with  others  of  the  stronger- 
growing  Tea  sorts,  which  collectively  in 
positions  of  this  kind  give  much  more  satis- 
factory re3ults  than  are  attainable  in  the  case 
of  any  other  section  of  the  Rose  family.  In  order 
to  make  the  most  of  them,  however,  when  so 
grown,  they  must  be  plentifully  supplied  with 
water  and  manure  in  either  a  solid  or  liquid  state, 
without  which  their  growth  is  poor,  and  they 
become  a  prey  to  aphides,  red  spider,  and  mildew. 
The  importance  of  this  cannot  be  too  often  urged, 
as  Roses,  in  common  with  other  plants,  require 
more  attention  when  growing  under  the  unfavour- 
able conditions  of  an  aspect  that  does  not  admit 
of  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  sun  reaching 
.them  to  the  extent  they  like.  Marechal  Niel  on 
open  walls  has  been  more  than  usually  favoured 
by  the  season.  Its  single  effort  in  forming  flower- 
buds,  if  cut  off,  as  they  have  often  been  of  late 
years,  is  destroyed  for  the  season  ;  this  spring  it 
has  escaped,  and  in  many  places  is  producing  a 
fine  crop  of  flowers.  It  is  essentially  an  indoor 
Rose,  as  under  glass  it  attains  a  greater 
size,  its  flowers  coming  larger,  more  numerous, 
and  the  yellow  colour  deeper  than  obtainable  in 
the  open  air,  but,  nevertheless,  it  well  deserves 
a  place  on  an  outside  south  wall,  where  it  blooms 
so  as  to  give  a  succession  after  the  inside  crops 
are  over.  With  me  it  is  now  finer  than  I  ever 
eaw  it  out-of-doors ;  its  roots  are  under  the 
pebble  pavement  of  a  yard  where  there  is  no 
chance  of  assisting  it  save  by  artificial  manure  or 
manure  water.  I  use  the  former  (Clay's)  applied 
liberally  two  or  three  times  during  the  growing 
season,  washing  it  well  down  between  the  inter- 
stices of  the  paving  stones  with  plenty  of  water 
BO  as  to  soak  the  earth  beneath  thoroughly ;  the 
strong  shoots  have  produced  bunches  of  three 
and  four  buds  each.  As  will  have  been  noticed 
by  those  who  grow  this  Rose  in  houses,  the 
flowers  are  of  the  deepest  colour  where  least 
nndet  the  influence  of  the  sun.  On  a  south 
outside  wall  the  flowers  are  not  protected  by 
the  leaves  in  the  way  that  occurs  when  grown 
nnder  a  glass  root  where  they  hang  down 
beneath  the  foliage.  I  find  that  a  piece  of 
thick  canvas  hung  in  front  of  the  plant  whilst 
the  sun  is  on  it  does  much  to  prevent  the  flowers 
being  bleached  in  the  way  that  occurs  when  ex- 
posed, X.  Baines. 


5190.— Fortune's  yellow  Bose  is  a  vigor- 
ous grower  and  not  likely  to  do  well  on  a  pillar  10 
feet  high.  I  should  say  the  wood  of  "  T.  C.  H.'s" 
tree  (p.  422)  was  not  sufliciently  ripened  to  pro- 
duce flowers.  If  very  crowded  thin  out  the  old 
wood  and  let  the  young  branches  ramble  about 
until  late  in  the  autumn  when  they  may  be  loosely 
tied  up,  but  not  pruned.  The  plant  must  have 
plenty  of  light,  air,  and  root  moisture  ;  our  plant 
of  this  Rose  produced  a  flower  last  year  on  every 
small  twig  which  it  made. — J.  C.  C. 

5198.— Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose.— "Lady 
C."  (p.  422)  will  find  that  this  Rose  will  make  a 
most  excellent  stock  for  any  other  strong-growing 
climbing  variety,  besides  Marfiohal  Niel,  and  if 
she  has  not  Climbing  Devoniensis  I  would  recom- 
mend her  to  get  it,  and  put  in  some  buds  at  the 
proper  time ;  it  is  a  fine  kind,  and  one  that  affords 
lovely-tinted,  well-formed  blooms,  especially  when 
they  are  half  expanded,  a  state  in  which  they  are 
perfect  in  shape.  If  forward  buds  can  be  obtained 
from  plants  under  glass  budding  may  be  done  at 
once.  Gloire  de  Dijon,  being  in  a  greenhouse,  will 
have  made  a  sufficiently  early  growth  for  the  bark 
of  the  young  wood  to  run,  and  by  putting  in  the 
buds  now,  and  cutting  back  the  stock  after  they 
have  taken,  quite  long  shoots  will  be  made  in 
time  to  ripen  by  the  autumn,  and  they  ought  then 
to  flower  next  year. — S.  D. 


MESSRS.  CANNELL'S  NURSERY. 
The  visitor  to  this  now  well-known  establishment 
is  always  sure — no  matter  at  what  season  of  the 
year  he  may  chance  to  beat  Swanley — to'find  some- 
thing to  interest  him.  Having  recently  paid  it  a 
visit,  a  brief  record  of  what  I  saw  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  Let  us  begin,  then,  with  what  has  made 
Swanley  famous — viz.,  the  Pelargoniums.  These 
are  in  grand  condition,  and  are,  many  of  them, 
bearing  Hydrangea-like  heads  of  flower  and  of 
such  brilliant  colours  as  to  almost  dazzle  one. 
Five  or  six  houses,  each  100  feet  long,  are  devoted 
to  this  kind  of  stock — a  perfect  blaze  of  bloom.  As 
the  older  sorts  have  been  so  often  described  and 
are  cultivated  in  most  gardens,  I  will  confine  my  re- 
marks to  a  few  of  the  best  new  kinds  not  yet  sent  out. 

SiNGLE-FLOWEKED  zONALS.— Advance,  rightly 
named,  a  brilliant  scarlet,  large,  and  of  flne  form  ; 
Mrs.  Deane,  a  kind  bearing  an  abundance  of  large, 
well-formed  flowers  of  a  distinct  and  pleasing 
shade  of  white,  tinted  with  soft  lake,  and  with  a 
rich,  flery,  rosy  lake-coloured  centre,  an  acquiii- 
tion ;  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  pure  white,  flowers 
large  and  bold,  a  decided  improvement  in  this 
particular  class ;  Mrs.  Bowen,  blush-coloured,  of 
quite  a  distinct  and  pleasing  tint,  dwarf  and 
bushy  in  habit,  foliage  light  green,  and  covered 
with  large,  well-formed  trusses  of  flowers— a  de- 
cided acquisition  ;  Cosmos,  a  sort  with  large,  well- 
formed  flowers,  orange-salmon,  with  brighter 
colour  towards  the  centre  ;  Lord  Derby,  fiery 
pink,  trusses  large  and  well  formed,  very  free  and 
fine  in  habit. 

Double-flowered  sorts. — Hollyhock,  some- 
what resembling  in  miniature  the  favourite  autumn 
flower  after  which  it  is  named  ;  its  guard  petals 
stand  well  out  beyond  the  double  rosette  of  centre 
petals,  which  are  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  shaded 
yellow — a  novelty ;  Banquise,  flowers  of  the  finest 
form,  and  of  the  purest  white  ;  Gil  Bias,  flowers 
of  the  brightest  crimson,  tinted  red,  trusses  large 
and  compact ;  L'Andalouse,  flowers  and  trusses 
full  and  large,  creamy  white,  very  fine  and  effec- 
tive ;  Panama,  flowers  and  trusses  large  and  fine, 
fiery  salmon,  edged  with  rosy  salmon,  distinct. 

Golden  tricolors  :  Mr.  H.  Cox  (this  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  best) ;  King  of  the  Bronzes, 
holding  the  same  position  in  the  golden  bronzes  ; 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  Mrs.  Miller  in  the 
silver  tricolors. 

Miscellaneous  plants. — Amongst  these  must 
be  named  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  of  which  there 
is  a  well-varied  collection  just  coming  into  flower. 
Petunias  will  aI.^o  soon  be  an  attractive  and 
pleasing  feature.  Of  tuberous  Begonias  a  very 
large  collection  is  grown,  these  being  a  speciality 
at  Swanley.    Later  on  and  in  June  or  July  nest. 


when  they  may  be  expected  to  be  at  their  best, 
anyone  in  search  of  a  feast  of  flowers  need  not  be 
disappointed.  While  so  much  attention — and  de- 
servedly so— is  being  paid  to  these,  the  Rex  class 
is  not  forgotten,  an  extraordinarily  fine  collection 
of  this  section  being  gathered  together.  Being 
plants  of  easy  culture,  this  class  of  Begonias  is 
deserving  of  every  encouragement.  Whilst  refer- 
ring to  Begonias  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their 
foliage,  especial  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
Coleuses,  of  which  all  the  best  varieties  in 
cultivation  are  grown  here,  and  ior  variety 
and  richness  of  colouring  they  are  perhaps 
unequalled  by  any  other  class  of  plants. 
The  single-flowered  Cineraria  March  Past,  a  ster- 
ling sort  distributed  from  Swanley,  I  saw  in  per- 
fection, and  it  is  a  sort  that  well  deserves  all  that 
has  been  said  in  its  favour.  Of  double  kinds 
some  flne  sorts  are  grown,  and  how  attractive 
they  are,  the  plants  being  covered  with  numerous 
button-like  flowers  which  last  uncommonly  well ; 
one  specially  noted  was  named  William  Goldring, 
a  seedling  of  this  year  and  a  kind  that  bears  very 
deep  blue  flowers,  and  plenty  of  them.  Other 
things  consisted  of  Mignonette,  Gloxinias,  Helio- 
tropes (Swanley  Giant),  and  what  is  considered  to 
be  the  best  Ageratum  yet  sent  out ;  it  is  named 
La  Superbe.  I  had  no  time  to  critically  inspect 
the  treasures — and  they  are  many — in  the  out- 
door department.  The  collection  of  Pansies  in 
about  a  fortnight's  time  will  be  in  full  bloom. 
Here  and  there  flowers  were  peeping  up,  giving  us, 
as  it  were,  a  foretaste  of  what  may  be  when  the 
whole  mass  is  in  flower.  J.  Bakby. 


Ferns. 

BEST  CULTIVATED  FERNS. 
(  Continued  from  par/e  365.  J 

MESOCHLiENA  JAVANICA. — Thisstrong-growing 
species,  which  is  found  in  great  abundance  all 
over  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  where  it  attains 
gigantic  dimensions,  is  of  a  very  decorative  cha- 
racter, though  in  cultivation  it  seldom  attains  more 
than  from  30  inches  to  36  inches  in  height.  Its 
herbaceous  fronds,  whilst  soft  in  texture  and 
slightly  hairy,  are  pinnate,  and  produced  from  an 
erect  caudex ;  they  are  borne  on  short  tufted  stalks, 
and  measure  between  2  feet  and  3  feet  in  length 
and  from  12  inches  to  18  inches  at  their  widest 
part.  The  pinna?,  which  are  alternate  and  vary 
from  G  inches  to  9  inches  long  by  only  half-an-inch 
in  breadth,  are  very  numerous,  closely  set,  and  so 
deeply  serrated  that  they  are  cut  on  both  sides 
half-way  or  more  down  to  the  rachis,  being  in  that 
respect  similar  to  the  better-known  Lastrea  patens. 
The  plant  known  as  M.  asplenioides  seems  to  be 
but  a  villose  variety  of  it,  but  with  narrower 
pinnae  than  usual  and  short,  oblong-deltoid  lobes. 
This  rare  species  requires  a  somewhat  substantial 
soil  in  which  to  grow  luxuriantly  and  develop  its 
handsome  and  flnely  divided  fronds.  A  mixture  of 
flbrous  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  parts 
is  all  it  requires,  with  a  great  abundance  of  water 
at  the  roots  at  all  times  of  the  year.     Stove. 

MicEOSOKiuM  iKioiDES  (Pleopeltis  irregularis). 
— This  singular-looking  species,  forming  of  itself 
a  genus,  has  an  exceedingly  wide  habitat.  It  is 
found  in  quantities  in  the  Malay  Island,  Australia, 
and  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Its  simple  fronds, 
which  are  of  a  conspicuously  ere:t  habit  and 
which  attain  from  20  inches  to  2-1  inches  in 
height  and  about  2  inches  in  breadth,  are 
produced  from  a  decumbent  rhizome,  and  borne  on 
short  round  stalks  of  very  hard  substance.  This 
singular  plant  is  rendered  more  attractive  still  by 
its  peculiar  light  green  colour,  and  by  very  small 
sori,  of  a  brown  aspect,  scattered  all  over  the 
under  sides  of  the  fronds.  It  associates  well  with 
other  Ferns  with  foliage  more  finely  divided,  and 
succeeds  well  on  a  cool  rockery,  planted  in  peat 
and  sand  only  ;  care  must,  however,  be  taken  not 
to  have  it  in  a  low  place,  as  anything  like  stagnant 
water  at  the  roots  will  soon  kill  it.  There  exists 
also  an  interesting  and  decorative  form  of  it  which 
attains  about  the  same  dimensions,  but  which 
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differs  in  having  the  fronds  profusely  crested  or 
tasselled.    Greenhouse. 

MOHKIA  THUEiFEAGnA.— A  handsome  South 
African  Fern  possessing  a  gracefully  pendulous 
hahit,  and  essentially  distinct  in  general  ap- 
pearance from  that  of  any  other  drooping  Fern. 
It  is  also  the  only  species  of  the  genus  in  cultiva- 
tion known.  It  is  exceedingly  useful  for  growing 
in  hanging  baskets  of  small  or  medium  size,  as  its 
elegant  bipinnate fronds,  which  are  produced  from 
a  tufted  crown,  measure  from  8  inches  to  20  inches 
in  length,  and  have  a  peculiar  arching  appearance, 
which  is  most  pleasing,  especially  when  the  plants 
are  sufficiently  strong  to  produce  fertile  fronds. 
These  greatly  differ  from  the  barren  ones  by  being 
conspicuously  contracted,  and  by  having  their 
pinnae  rounded  at  the  edges  ;  whereas  those  of  the 
barren  fronds  are  deeply  laciniated.  Both  sorts  of 
fronds  are  borne  on  long,  flexible,  round  stalks, 
densely  clothed,  as  well  as  the  raohis,  with  brown 
reddish  scales.  This  species  has  also  produced  a 
very  interesting  variety  (M.  achilleEefoIia),  which  is 
still  extremely  scarce  in  collections,  but  which  is, 
nevertheless,  very  handsome,  and  deserves  more 
general  cultivation.  Unfortunately,  it  increases 
but  slowly,  for  although  fertile  fronds  are  freely 
produced,  we  know  of  no  case  in  which  seedlings 
were  ever  raised  from  them.  Its  propagation  is 
thus  confined  solely  to  the  division  of  the  crowns 
— a  very  slow  process.  It  is  of  tufted  habit  and 
differs  essentially  from  the  typical  species  through 
its  fronds  being  much  more  finely  divided — so 
much  so,  in  fact,  as  to  give  them  a  tripinnatifid 
appearance ;  they  are  also  borne  on  much  more 
slender  stalks,but  their  most  distinctive  character 
lies  in  their  habit,  which,  instead  of  being  pen- 
dulous, is  strictly  erect ;  the  barren  fronds  are 
produced  in  greater  abundance  than  those  of  JI. 
thuritraga,  but  seldom  exceed  8  inches  or  10 
inches  in  length  ;  whereas  the  fertile  fronds  are 
prostrate  and  much  shorter  still.  Both  species 
and  variety  are  of  very  easy  culture,  and  it  is 
surprising  that  both— or  the  species  at  least — 
should  not  be  grown  more  extensively.  All  they 
require  in  the  way  of  soil  is  a  mixture  of  about 
equal  parts  of  peat  leaf-mould  and  sand,  with  the 
addition  of  small  pieces  of  sandstone  or  soft  brick. 
All  syringing  overhead  must  be  carefully  avoided, 
or  it  will  cause  the  fronds  to  turn  black  and  decay 
in  a  very  short  time.    Greenhouse. 

_  MOKOGBAMMA  JUNGHUHNI  (linearis).  —  A 
little  miniature  Fern  from  Ceylon,  and  one  which 
seldom  attains  more  than  3  inches  or  4  inches  in 
height.  It  forms  little  tufts  of  linear,  filiform. 
Grass-like  fronds,  produced  abundantly  from  a 
Blender  and  very  hairy  creeping  rhizome.  Although 
generally  simple,  the  little  fronds,  which  are  very 
narrow,  are  sometimes  forked,  and  present  a  very 
peculiar  appearance,  owing  to  the  sori,  which  are 
produced  in  two  parallel  rows,  and  cause  a  greater 
expansion  of  the  costa  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other.  This  little  gem  needs  a  very  light,  peaty 
material  in  which  to  grow.    Stove. 

Nephbodium. — This  is  an  extensive  genns,  com- 
prising for  the  most  part  plants  of  decorative 
habits,  among  which  some  really  fine  and  orna- 
mental kinds  are  to  be  found.  Botanically,  they 
are  closely  related  to  the  Lastreas,  from  which 
they  are  only  distinguished  by  the  joining  to- 
gether of  the  veins.  Like  them,  the  majority  of 
Nephrodiums  are  of  easy  culture,  a  property  which 
market  growers  have  not  been  slow  in  appreciat- 
ing at  its  full  value,  as  may  readily  be  observed 
by  the  thousands  of  the  different  kinds  disposed 
of  every  season.  Even  the  commonest  of  all,  N. 
MoUe,  which  for  years  was  considered  no  better 
than  a  weed,  has  of  late  sprang  up  in  market 
gardens  in  which  its  rapid  growth  and  the  hand- 
some shape  which  it  assumes  when  properly  culti- 
vated greatly  contribute  to  make  it  a  most  valu- 
able addition  to  the  list  of  decorative  Ferns.  When 
plants  of  this  are  put  out  on  the  rockery,  where  all 
Nephrodiums  seem  to  thrive,  they  soon  become 
objects  of  great  beauty,  but  whether  grown  in  that 
way  or  as  pot  plants  they  require  a  richer  soil  than 
most  other  Ferns ;  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of 
fibrous  loam,  peat,  and  cow  manure,  previously 
dried  and  wel  mixed  together  with  an  additional 


good  dash  of  silver  sand,  will  suit  most  of  them  ; 
and  although  they  require  a  tolerable  amount  of 
water  at  the  roots  all  the  year  round,  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  their  foliage  is  kept  dry  at  all 
times,  as  being  of  very  soft  te-xture  it  soon  gets 
spotted,  and  loses  its  beauty  if  allowed  to  get  wet, 
and  it  suffers  just  as  much  if  the  plants  are  at  any 
time  directly  exposed  to  the  strong  rays  of  the 
sun. 

N.  ABRUPTUM  (ensorum). — This  handsome 
species  from  Ceylon  is  of  robust  habit  and  rapid 
growth.  Its  ample  fronds,  which  are  of  a  fresh 
pale  green  colour,  generally  measure  from  .SO 
inches  to  36  inches  long  by  15  inches  or  even  18 
inches  broad,  rise  from  a  short  stout  caudex,  and 
are  borne  on  particularly  stout  stalks  20  inches 
long,  and  sometimes  more.  They  are  of  a  leathery 
texture  and  slightly  hairy  throughout ;  pinnate, 
with  pinn»  alternate,  from  6  inches  to  10  inches 
long,  and  about  1  inch  broad,  and  oblong  in  shape; 
these  are  finely  acuminated,  and  divided  about 
half  way  down  to  the  rachis  with  rounded  obtuse 
lobes  shortly  pinnatifid  at  the  margin ;  the  lowest 
ones  are  often  much  dwarfed.  A  noticeable  fea- 
ture quite  peculiar  to  this  species  is  that  though 
the  fertile  fronds  are  sometimes  considerably  con- 
tracted, they  are  at  other  times  quite  as  broad  as 
the  sterile  ones.     Stove. 

N.  Ai.BO-PUNCTATUM. —  This  elegant  species, 
though  peculiar  in  appearance,  is  found  growing 
abundantly  on  trees  in  the  Bourbon  and  Mauritius 
Islands.  Its  pinnated  fronds,  which  are  produced 
in  great  profusion  from  a  slendercreeping-branched 
rhizome  varying  in  thickness  from  that  of  a  crow's 
quill  to  that  of  a  lead  pencil,  are  of  a  soft  texture, 
and  vary  from  10  inches  to  about  15  inches  in 
length  ;  they  are  of  a  dark  green  colour  and  ovate- 
lanceolate  in  shape,  with  firm  membranaceous  op- 
posite pinnse,  about  2i  inches  in  length ;  these  are 
marked  with  from  eight  to  twelve  white  dots  on 
their  upper  surface  situated  near  the  margin. 
They  spread  horizontally  with  the  exception  of 
the  lowest  pair,  which  generally  affect  a  deflexed 
position  and  quite  attached  to  the  rachis.  These 
fronds  are  borne  on  more  or  less  downy  stalks  from 
6  inches  to  10  inches  long  and  of  a  dark  purple 
colour,  quite  distinct  from  that  of  any  other 
species.     Stove. 

N.  AKBUSCULA  (Aspidium  puberulum). — A 
handsome  East  Indian  species  of  medium  size  and 
peculiarly  distinctive  in  character.  Its  fronds, 
which  are  freely  produced  from  a  creeping  caudex, 
are  of  a  firm  membranaceous  texture  and  borne 
on  stalks  from  8  inches  to  10  inches  long.  Their 
shape  is  oblong  lanceolate,  and  they  measure  from 
18  inches  to  20  inches  long  by  about  8  inches  in 
breadth ;  they  are  pinnate  with  pinnae  alternate, 
long,  narrow,  and  slightly  dented  on  the  margin, 
the  four  or  five  lower  pairs  being  much  contracted 
and  frequently  auricled  above.  The  whole  of  the 
plant  is  slightly  hairy  and  of  a  most  pleasing 
shade  of  pale  green.     Stove. 

N.  AEIDUM  (Aspidium  obscurum). — This  gigan- 
tic growing  Malayan  species  is  particularly  well 
adapted  for  planting  out  in  the  warm  conservatory, 
where  its  magnificent  fronds,  which  are  of  a  some- 
what upright  habit,  can  attain  full  development. 
These  are  produced  from  a  thick  decumbent  rhi- 
zome and  borne  on  naked  or  only  slightly  hairy 
round  stalks  about  12  inches  long.  They  are  pin- 
nate, with  pinna;  alternate,  from  6  inches  to  8 
inches  long  and  about  1  inch  broad,  and  cut  into 
sharp-pointed  lobes  abont  one- third  of  the  way 
down  to  the  rachis.  The  whole  frond,  which  is 
of  a  pleasing  light  green  colour  and  leathery  in 
texture,  often  measures  from  3  feet  to  1  feet  in 
length  by  about  15  inches  wide.     Stove. 

N.  ARTicuLATUM. — A  handsome  stroDg-growing 
species  from  Ceylon,  whose  gigantic  pinnate  fronds, 
produced  from  a  decumbent  rhizome,  generally 
attain  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  length.  They  are 
quite'  smooth  and  of  a  bright  dark  green  colour. 
This  is  a  species  which  requires  a  very  substantial 
soil  to  grow  in,  and  also  a  great  abundance  of 
water  at  the  roots  at  all  times  of  the  year.    Stove. 

N.  cosTATUM. — This  is  a  Himalayan  species  of 
medium  growth  and  very  elegant  habit,  whose 


pinnate  fronds,  which  are  lanceolate  in  shape  and 
borne  on  round  stalks  about  15  inches  high,  often 
measure  from  20  inches  to  30  inches  in  height. 
The  pinna:,  which  are  numerous  and  rather  distant, 
are  sometimes  alternate,  but  in  most  cases  oppo- 
site, sessile,  and  somewhat  narrow  compared  with 
their  length,  which  often  exceeds  6  inches.  They 
are  of  a  leathery  texture,  and  have  their  margins 
coarsely  and  sharply  serrated.  The  principal  at- 
traction belonging  to  this  plant  is  the  colour  of 
the  rachis,  which  is  at  all  times  strongly  tinged 
with  red,  and  contrasts  singularly  with  the  dark 
green  colour  of  the  upper  sides  of  the  fronds. 
Greenhouse. 

N.  CRINIPES. — Another  Himalayan  species,  of 
peculiarly  erect  habit  and  hairy  appearance 
throughout.  Its  fronds,  which  are  seldom  over 
2  feet  in  length,  are  borne  on  stalks  about  a  foot 
long.  They  are  very  stout  and  singularly  upright, 
and  densely  covered  with  copious,  long,  fiexuose, 
shaggy,  dark  brown  scales,  which  even  extend 
some  way  np  to  the  rachis.  They  are  copiously 
pinnated,  with  long,  narrow  pinnce  often  measuring 
from  5  inches  to  6  inches  in  length,  whereas  their 
breadth  is  seldom  more  than  half  an  inch.  They 
are  deeply  dentate — in  fact,  cut  half-way  down 
to  the  rachis,  and  the  whole  fronds,  which  are  of 
a  leathery  texture  and  bright  dark  green  above, 
are  very  conspicuously  hairy  underneath.  It  is  a 
species  which  is  particularly  averse  to  any  water- 
ing overhead.    Greenhouse. 

N.  cuspiDATUM.— This,  a  native  of  Ceylon,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  genns. 
Although  of  medium  growth  only,  it  possesses 
several  attractions  and  good  qualities  which  render 
it  most  valuable  either  as  a  pot  plant  or  as  an 
entirely  distinct  kind  for  the  rockery.  It  is  of 
compact  habit  and  of  easy  culture,  producing  from 
a  fleshy  decumbent  caudex  its  handsome  pinnate 
fronds  in  great  abundance ;  they  are  borne  on  suc- 
culent round  stalks  about  10  inches  high,  scantily 
furnished  on  their  whole  length  with  pale  straw- 
coloured  chaffy  scales.  The  pinnas,  lanceolate  in 
shape  and  slightly  serrated  at  the  margins,  are 
numerous,  though  set  somewhat  far  apart,  and 
most  conspicuously  disposed,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  of  nearly  the  same  size  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  fronds,  which  seldom  exceed  20  inches 
in  height ;  the  terminal  pinnae  are  much  elon- 
gated, and  more  deeply  serrated  at  the  edges.  The 
whole  plant  is  of  a  glossy  dark  green  colour,  which 
is,  however,  relieved  by  the  beautiful  and  refresh- 
ing claret-coloured  stems,  forming  with  the  tint 
of  the  foliage  a  pleasing  and  most  decided  con- 
trast.   Greenhouse. 

N.  CTATHEOIDES.— This  beautiful  species  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands  is,  unfortunately,  still  very 
seldom  met  with  in  general  collections  ;  this  is  all 
the  more  surprising,  as  its  distinctive  characters 
render  it  quite  striking  in  appearance.  Its  very 
handsome  pinnate  fronds,  which  seldom  exceed  20 
inches  in  length,  are  produced  from  a  thick  decum- 
bent caudex,  and  are  of  a  good  leathery  texture, 
but  the  whole  plant  possesses  a  most  massive,  yet 
graceful  habit,  and  a  highly  decorative  character 
is  imparted  to  it  by  its  numerous  broad  and  very 
long  pinn.To  of  a  bright  light  green  colour,  regularly 
and  deeply  toothed  on  the  margins.     Stove. 

N.  E.YTENSUM  (Aspidium  mnltijugum). — Avery 
massive-looking  species  from  Southern  India,  and 
one  of  particularly  easy  culture  and  great  useful- 
ness ;  its  large  and  copiously  pinnate  fronds,  pin- 
natifid towards  their  extremity,  are  of  a  remark- 
ably membranaceous  texture  and  lanceolate-acn- 
minate  in  shape.  They  rise  from  a  fleshy 
decumbent  rhizome  and  are  borne  on  slightly 
scaly  stalks,  very  stout,  and  measuring  from  12 
inches  to  18  inches  high ;  whereas  the  fronds  them- 
selves vary  in  length  between  2  feet  and  3  feet, 
and  measure  about  15  inches  in  breadth.  The 
pinna?,  which  are  very  numerous  and  closely  set, 
are  disposed  almost  horizontally  ;  their  great 
length,  from  8  inches  to  12  inches,  makes  them 
hang  down  and  show  to  great  advantage  their  finely 
cut  and  narrow  segments  pinnatfid  about  half  way 
down  to  the  rachis.  The  whole  plant  is  of  a 
pleasing  bright  green  colour.    Greenhouse. 
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N.  FBROX. — This  handsome  species,  native  of 
Java,  is  of  particularly  robust  habit,  and  attains 
very  large  dimensions  when  planted  ont  in  the 
warm  conservatory  ;  i's  ample  and  handsome 
pinnate  fronds,  which  attain  4  feet  or  even  6  feet 
in  length,  often  measure  30  inches  in  breadth. 
They  are  very  rigid  and  leathery  in  texture,  and 
borne  on  stout  stalks  varying  from  12  inches  to 
18  inches  in  height,  and  possessing  a  very  peculiar 
and  pleasing  appearance,  through  their  being 
densely  clothed  with  long  and  somewhat  coarse 
blackish  scales,  which  are  not  limited  to  the  stalk 
only,  but  extend  more  or  less  to  the  rachides.  The 
pinnse.  which  are  numerous,  are  closely  set,  so  much 
so  as  to  touch  one  another  and  form  a  very  striking 
mass ;  they  are  finely  acuminated  and  cut  about 
one-third  of  the  way  down  to  the  rachis.      This 


they  vary  from  the  palest  of  green,  as  in  S.  lepido- 
phylla  and  viticulosa,  to  the  dark  coppery  tints  of 
S.  atroviridis ;  there  is,  moreover,  the  inimitable 
bluish  tint  of  S.  cajsia  and  its  handsome  and  more 
robust  form,  S.  caisia  arborea.  To  the  charming 
S.  grandis,  of  Bornean  origin,  have  been  added  in 
rapid  succession  the  extremely  curious  S.  invol- 
vens  variegata  and  the  remarkable  S.  canaliculata. 
The  former  appears  to  be  a  natural  sport  of  the 
dwarf,  dense-growing  tabula3form  species  intro- 
duced from  Japan,  and  which  for  years  has  been 
cultivated  under  the  name  of  S.  japonica ;  the 
new  comer  differs  essentially  from  the  parent 
plant,  a  certain  quantity  of  the  brancblets,  freely 
mixed  all  over  the  plant,  being  creamy  white. 
Like  the  original  species,  this  variety  forms  a 
pretty  dwarf  tuft,  consisting  of  a  series  of  branches 


Islands,  and  belongs  to  the  sarmentous  section, 
to  which  it  forms  a  valuable  addition.  In  general 
habit  it  resembles  the  well-known  S.caesia  arborea. 
It  grows  several  feet  in  height ;  its  robust  stem 
produces  numerous  alternate  branches  a  foot  or 
more  in  length,  both  being  furnished  with  scat- 
tered leaves,  while  the  pinnas  bear  distachoui 
leaves  about  two  lines  long,  and  rounded  at  the 
anterior  base.  The  pinnas,  too,  as  will  be  seen,  all 
terminate  in  long,  elegantly  drooping,  quadran- 
gular spikelets.  Taken  altogether,  it  most  be  re- 
garded as  a  welcome  addition  to  the  members  of 
the  genus  that  need  stove  temperature.  S  amoena, 
sent  out  by  Mr.  Bull,  is  a  beautiful  Mexican 
species,  which  on  account  of  its  neat  and  elegant 
habit  is  very  interesting.  It  belongs  to  the  cau- 
lescent group,  and  grows  to  about  a  foot  in  height. 


A  Tiew  SelagineHa  {S.  viridangula). 


handsomely  decorative  plant  is  also  known  under 
the  names  of  Aspidium  scabrnm  and  Goniopteris 
aspera.    Stove.  PELL.EA. 


SELAGINELLAS. 
Tins  interesting  group  of  plants,  most  of  which, 
in  grace  and  beauty,  equal  and  even  surpass  some 
of  our  most  popular  Ferns,  is  every  successive  year 
gaining  in  popularity.  The  well-deserved  increase 
in  their  cultivation  is  doubtless  due  partly  to  the 
merits  of  these  Fern-like  plants,  which  adapt  them- 
selves so  well  to  decorative  purposes,  and  partly 
also  to  the  ease  with  which  the  majority  of  them 
may  be  grown.  In  private  establishments  espe- 
cially, where  the  demand  for  decorative  plants  is 
great,  and  where  numberless  difficulties  are  en- 
countered in  the  propagation  of  Ferns,  these  useful 
plants  may  be  increased  at  a  rapid  rate  and  with 
comparatively  little  trouble,  a  great  point  doubt- 
less as  regards  rendering  them  popular.    In  colour 


overlapping  each  other  and  surrounding  the  cen- 
tral axis.  Selaginella  canaliculata  is  a  remark- 
ably handsome  tall-growing  species  introduced 
from  the  South  Pacific  Islands,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  sarmentous  section,  which  comprises 
only  plants  of  scandent  habit.  It  is  particularly 
striking  on  account  of  its  stout  fleshy  stems,  which 
root  freely  from  the  base,  being  tetragonal,  and 
tinted  with  pale  brownish  red,  and  furnished  with 
unequal-sided  leaves.  The  branches,  which  attain 
the  length  of  10  inches  and  are  tripinnate,  are 
clothed  with  leaves  of  different  sizes,  the  larger 
ones  being  semi-ovate  in  shape,  whereas  the 
smaller  ones,  which  are  by  far  the  most  numerous, 
are  acuminate. 

Among  new  Selaginellas  which  have  made  their 
appearance  this  year  must  be  named  S.  viridan- 
gula,  the  subject  of  the  annexed  illustration.  It 
is  being  distributed  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  and  is 
certainly  most  striking  in  appearance.  It  has 
been   recently   imported  from    the   South   Sea 


It  has  an  erect  stem  famished  with  small  scattered 
leaves ;  the  branches  occupy  a  horizontal  position 
and  the  whole  plant  is  of  a  bright  and  cheerful 
green.  In  S.  cognata  we  have  a  fine  species  from 
the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific  with  sarmentous, 
stout,  upright-growingstems  clothed  withobliquely 
ovate  spreading  leaves  loosely  set,  at  about  half- 
an-inch  apart.  The  branches,  which  are  alter- 
nately pinnate,  grow  to  nearly  10  inches  long,  and 
are  ovate  in  shape;  the  primary  branchlets, which 
are  of  a  similar  shape,  grow  to  about  3  inches 
long,  and  produce  from  six  to  eight  alter- 
nating secondary  branchlets.  A  somewhat  pecn- 
liarly  bristly  appearance  is  produced  by  the  leaves 
becoming  gradually  smaller  on  the  successive 
series  of  branchlets,  and  the  small  intermediate 
ones  converging  with  their  points  turned  upwards. 
This  is  certainly  a  distinct  and  very  interesting 
species.  The  plumose  group  is  also  represented 
among  this  year's  novelties  by  a  handsome  species, 
which  grows  up  into  a  tufted  mass.    It  is  named 
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S.  Pervillei,  a  plant  whose  novelty  lies  principally 
in  the  upright  stems,  which  are  of  a  red  hue,  and 
bear  a  pinnately  triangular  frond,  whose  upper 
part  is  densely  ramose,  a,nd  furnished  with  leaves 
o£  a  fine  dark  green  colour.  The  fructification, 
which  is  very  elegant,  and  situated  at  the  tips  of 
the  branchlets,  is  spicate  and  quadrangular. 

Among  the  older  species  particularly  striking 
through  either  habit  or  colour  may  be  mentioned 
S.  africana,  canlescens,  erythropus,  hiematodes, 
the  still  rare  Lyalli,  and  viticulosa,  all  of  which 
belong  to  the  stoloniferous  section  ;  atroviridis, 
inequalifolia,  rubella,  rubricaulis,  and  Wallichi 
are  about  the  best  among  the  sub-erect  kinds. 
The  sarmentons  section,  which  contains  plants 
well  adapted  for  the  covering  of  pillars,  walls, 
&c.,  is  best  represented  by  S.  ctesia  arborea,  con- 
ferta,  and  Lobbi.  Amongst  the  tabulffiform 
species,  all  of  which  are  of  slow  growth,  are 
many  gems,  the  best  being  S.  convoluta,  lepido- 
phylla,  and  pilifera.  The  section  in  which  we  find 
nearly  all  the  most  useful  kinds — those  generally 
used  for  decoration  on  large  scales — is  the  one 
confined  wholly  to  dwarf  kinds,  the  best  of  which 
are  S.  apoda,  helvetica,  Kraussiana,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  and  erroneously  called,  denticulata,  and 
its  golden  and  silver  variegated  forms,  Poulteri, 
serpens,  and  uncinata,  generally  known  under  the 
name  of  S.  cresia.  Considering  that  a  close  and 
moist  atmosphere,  with  a  degree  of  heat  varying 
according  to  the  different  species,  is  all  that  is 
required  to  ensure  success  in  the  cultivation  of 
Selaginellas,  and  that  a  mixture  of  chopped 
Sphagnum,  fibrous  peat,  and  sand  in  equal  pro- 
portions suits  nearly  all  of  them,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  their  culture  is  on  the  increase. 

A. 

Fruit  Garden. 

COMPARATIVE  EAKLINESS  OF  TINES. 
As  "J.  C.  C."  rightly  remarks,  there  is  nothing 
striking  in  the  fact  of  his  Vines  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh, Golden  Queen,  and  Black  Alicante  being 
respectively  about  a  week  in  advance  of  each 
other  in  the  same  house — all  being  treated  alike, 
I  presume,  from  the  commencement.  The  only 
lesson  to  be  learnt  therefrom  is  the  relative  carli- 
ness  of  the  different  varieties  and  the  unwisdom 
of  planting  sorts  in  a  house  which  ripen  at  such 
wide  intervals  apart.  At  any  rate  such  early  sorts 
as  Black  Hamburgh  and  Sweetwater  are  best 
separated  from  those  later  in  ripening.  I  would 
not,  however,  separate  Golden  Queen  from  the 
Alicante,  as  I  find  both  to  require  a  rather  high 
temperature  in  order  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 
The  most  perfect  examples  of  Golden  Queen  and 
the  best  flavoured  Alicantes  I  have  seen  or  tasted 
were  grown  in  a  house  principally  devoted  to 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Canon  Hall  Muscat, 
and  if  both  generally  received  higher  temperatures 
from  the  time  of  flowering  up  to  the  time  when 
they  were  ripe,  we  should  hear  less  frequent  com- 
plaints of  bad  colour  in  the  case  of  the  Golden 
Queen  and  indifferent  flavour  in  that  of  the 
Alicante.  True,  the  Black  Alicante  frequently 
produces  large  bunches  which  coloured  remark- 
ably well  in  a  Black  Hamburgh  house ;  but  how 
often  are  such  sufliciently  sweet  and  long  keeping 
to  be  satisfactory  ?  The  Golden  Queen,  being  very 
vigorous  and  robust,  may  also  succeed  fairly  well 
under  the  same  treatment,  but  I  have  had  no  ex- 
perience in  this  matter.  As  to  the  comparative 
earliness  of  Vines,  I  think  I  can  adduce  a  few  facts 
which  if  not  new  are  at  any  rate  somewhat  strik- 
ing. In  no  instance  that  has  come  under  my  notice 
is  the  truth  of  the  old  saying,  that "  habit  is  second 
nature,"  more  strongly  exemplified  than  in  the 
case  of  forcing  Vines.  Everybody  at  all  ex- 
perienced in  the  matter  is  aware  that  if  Vines 
are  started  early  one  or  more  years,  they  will 
naturally  break  earlier  the  following  season,  even 
if  not  forced.  That  is  why  I  prefer  pot  Vines  for 
early  work  raised  from  cntbacks  to  those  grown 
into  fruiting  size  from  eyesin  oneseason,the  former 
being  easily  induced  to  break  at  about  the  same 
time  as  they  did  when  in  a  small  state.  In  Grape 
forcing,  appearances  are  sometimes  rather  decep- 


tive. For  instance,  one  end  of  the  house  may  be 
much  warmer  than  the  other,  especially  if  it  is 
built  on  or  down  a  slope.  Such  a  house  is  to  be 
seen  at  Longleat,  and  though  filled  with  one  Vine 
of  Black  Hamburgh  only,  there  is  always  a 
difference  of  at  least  fourteen  days  in  the  time  of 
ripening  between  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of 
the  house,  this  being  simply  owing  to  the  warmest, 
and  therefore  lightest,  air  finding  its  way  to  the 
highest  point.  Here  one  end  of  our  Muscat  house 
is  fully  a  week  in  advance  of  the  other,  owing  to 
its  getting  most  artificial  as  well  as  sun-heat.  I 
introduced  a  rod  of  Black  Hamburgh  into  this 
house  as  a  stock  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  but 
owing  to  its  not  having  been  forced  before,  it  is 
later  than  the  Muscats,  and  the  latter  are  fully  a 
week  behind  Madresfield  Court.  Some  of  your 
readers  perhaps  are  aware  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  fill  three  houses  with  one  Vine,  and  to  have 
these  three  houses  at  least  three  weeks  behind 
each  other,  much  as  if  filled  with  separate  Vines. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  at  one  time  existed  in  a 
noted  garden  in  the  midlands,  and  in  a  small 
garden  in  Kent  a  Vine  of  Mrs.  Pince  partially  fills 
two  divisions,  one  being  forced  so  as  to  have  the 
Grapes  ripe  early  in  July,  and  the  other  allowed 
to  start  naturally.  Mrs.  Pince  perfectly  black  and 
quite  ripe  in  July  rather  surprised  many  Grape 
growers  at  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Show,  where  some 
of  these  Grapes  were  exhibited,  and  if  the  grower 
had  staged  a  quite  green  bunch  and  stated  that  it 
was  cut  from  the  same  Vine  he  would  perhaps  not 
have  been  credited.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain 
these  phenomena ;  I  merely  record  them  as 
interesting  facts.  W.  I.  M. 


FECIT  CRACKING. 


Few  things  are  more  perplexing  than  the  crack- 
ing of  fruit,  as  even  when  most  of  the  conditions 
of  cultivation  are  under  control  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  prevent  it.  I  coald  never  thoroughly 
master  the  cracking  of  the  Madresfield  Court 
Grape,  but  by  reducing  the  supply  of  moisture  to 
the  roots  I  was  able  to  lessen  the  evil.  Just  now, 
however,  I  am  more  concerned  about  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  than  Grapes,  for  these  crack  more  or 
less,  and  what  is  to  me  very  singular  is  the  stones 
of  Peaches  crack,  but  not  the  skin.  In  the  case  of 
Nectarines  it  is  the  skin  that  cracks,  not  the  stone. 
Why  should  this  be  so  ?  One  thing  is  plain,  and 
that  is  that  although  these  two  fruits  are  so  closely 
allied,  constitutionally  they  differ,  or  the  same 
conditions  would  affect  them  in  the  same  way. 
With  me  the  only  Peaches  which  crack  are  Royal 
Hdtive,  Grosse  Mignonne,  and  Salway,  but  the 
means  adopted  to  prevent  it  (comparative  dryness 
at  the  roots)  are  not  so  efficacious  as  when  the  same 
measures  are  adopted  in  the  case  of  Nectarines. 
Amongst  the  latter  Sir  C.  Napier  cracks  more 
than  any  other  sort,  and  the  evil  can  only  be  pre- 
vented by  keeping  the  roots  pretty  dry.  Half 
measures,  in  fact,  are  of  no  use  in  our  case.  After 
the  fruit  has  finished  stoning  we  only  give  the  roots 
just  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  leaves  from  flag- 
ging ;  even  syringing  is  dispensed  with,  and  atten- 
tions such  as  these  must  be  seen  to  in  good  time, 
for  if  the  skin  has  but  slightly  cracked  nothing 
will  prevent  its  extending.  There  are  other  sorts 
of  Nectarines  which  also  crack  more  or  less,  and 
the  only  satisfactory  way  to  prevent  it  is  paying 
particular  care  regarding  the  watering.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  needed  by  trees  to  enable  them  to 
finish  off  their  fruit,  if  well  supplied  up  to  the  time 
the  second  swelling  commenced,  is  but  very  small 
but  under  comparatively  dry  treatment  the  fruit  is 
not  so  large  as  those  from  trees  liberally  supplied 
with  moisture.  The  small  fruit  has,  however,  often 
been  the  best  flavoured.  I  advise  all  who  are  liable 
to  have  cracked  Nectarines  to  give  plenty  of  water 
up  to  the  time  when  the  stoning  period  commences 
and  then  to  lessen  the  quantity  considerably ;  in 
bad  cases  syringing  of  the  trees  even  should  be 
discontinued.  In  the  case  of  Rivers'  Pine-apple 
Nectarine  we  are  troubled  with  a  good  many 
deformed  fruit,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  easily 
traced.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the  skin  is 
very  susceptible  of  injury,  either  through  pressing 


against  a  branch  or  nail,  or  a  slight  bruise  from 
the  hammer.  In  short,  wherever  the  skin  is  broken 
from  whatever  cause  there  will  rise  la^^e  de- 
formed lumps,  sometimes  as  large  as  a  Hazel  Nut, 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  analogous  to  gumming, 
and  which  the  moisture  from  the  syringe  seems  to 
aggravate,  for  if  the  syringing  is  discontinued  the 
swelling  of  these  nodes  stops.  The  condition  of 
the  soil  in  which  the  roots  are  growing,  whether 
wet  or  dry,  has  no  effect  on  the  affected  parts. 
J.  C.  C. 

FIG  CULTURE. 

There  are  two  ways  of  growing  Figs — the  cool 
way  and  the  forcing  system,  and  each  requires 
different  treatment  in  the  plants,  a  fact  that  should 
be  early  understood  by  all  having  anything  to  do 
with  Fig  culture.  Figs  in  cool  houses,  like  orchard 
houses,  perfect  only  one  crop  in  the  season ;  at 
least  I  never  knew  those  fruits  which  appear  to- 
wards autumn  on  the  current  year's  growth  to 
reach  their  second  swelling,  and  hence  pruning 
should  be  conducted  in  conformity  with  the  mode 
of  bearing,  i.e.  the  shoots  should  never  be  shortened 
back  or  pinched,  but  be  allowed  to  ripen  to  their 
extremities,  where  the  earliest  and  best  fruits  will 
be  produced  the  following  season.  The  article  on 
Grape  culture  at  Argenteuil  in  last  week's  Gakden, 
however,  reminds  me  that  the  Fig  growers  there 
adopt  another  plan  ;  they  pinch  the  bearing  shoot 
above  the  fruit  and  keep  it  pinched  and  train  an- 
other successional  shoot  from  its  base,  cutting  away 
the  bearing  shoot,  I  suppose,  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son. Branches  with  ripe  fruit  on  them  treated  in 
this  way  bore  the  greatest  quantity  of  fine  fruit  I 
ever  saw.  This  plan  is  practised,  I  presume, 
in  order  to  drive  the  sap  into  the  fruit,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  promote  a  successional  shoot  lower 
down.  In  principle  the  practice  is  the  same  as  our 
own,  as  the  terminal  points  of  the  successional 
shoots  are  depended  on  to  bear  the  crop,  but  they 
are  not  permitted  to  show  a  second  crop. 

In  forcing  the  Fig  in  our  own  gardens  I 
prefer  the  pot  system  and  the  method  of  pinch- 
ing to  induce  a  second  crop,  which  is  always  the 
best  as  well  as  the  surest.  Three  crops  can  be 
had,  but  two  are  sufficient.  The  first  crop  is 
borne  on  the  points  of  the  last  year's  shoots,  and 
ripens  about  this  season.  If  the  plants  have  been 
re-potted  the  previous  autumn  the  first  crop  is 
often  a  precarious  one,  as  the  check  to  the  roots 
is  apt  to  cause  a  portion  of  the  fruit  to  drop,  but 
Figs  in  pots  do  not  need  to  be  and  should  not  be 
potted  annually.  With  top-dressings  the  plants 
will  bear  well  for  years  if  not  allowed  to  root 
through.  I  have  never  allowed  pot  Figs  to  go 
without  potting  longer  than  two  years,  but  I  have 
seen  a  houseful  of  pot  plants  that  had  not  been 
potted  for  ten  years  under  a  good  gardener,  who 
assured  me  they  never  failed  to  bear  a  fine  crop, 
and  the  fruit  on  them  was  as  fine  for  Brown 
Turkey  as  any  I  ever  saw.  I  state  this  to  relieve 
the  doubts  of  those  who  may  have  Figs  in  pots 
several  years.  Pot  plants  soon  get  very  much 
pot-bound  ;  still,  with  abundant  supplies  of  water 
and  top-dressings,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
great  risk  in  letting  them  alone  for  five  orsix  years. 
In  pinching  the  shoots  for  the  second  crop  three 
leaves  should  be  left  if  the  shoots  are  strong,  and 
four  if  they  are  weak.  These  pinched  shoots  will 
generally  show  a  fruit  at  each  joint,  and  all  will 
ripen.  If  the  growth  .  be  strong  they  may  be 
pinched  once  again,  but  not  more,  and  weak 
plants  only  once  if  two  crops  only  are  desired. 
In  any  case  the  main  object  should  be  to  finish 
the  growth  of  every  shoot  with  a  growing  point 
or  point  bud.  If  the  last  pinching  is  performed 
too  late  this  growing  point  will  be  lost,  and  al- 
though the  shoot  may  show  fruit,  it  may  have  no 
leaves  beyond,  and  the  fruit  will  come  to  nothing. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim  to  be 
strictly  adhered  to  under  any  system  of  Fig  cul- 
ture that  every  shoot  of  the  current  year  should 
ripen  off  with  a  terminal  bud.  No  matter  how 
short  the  shoot  may  be,  there  will  the  best  fruit 
appear  the  next  season. 

Soil. — Although  the  Fig  is  a  wonderfully  strong 
rooter  and  does  well  in  most  soils,  still  it  cannot 
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do  with  a  too  tenacious  or  liard  loam,  especially 
if  firmly  potted.  Its  roots  make  no  headway  in 
such  a  medium  unless  it  is  well  mixed  with  broken 
lime  rubbish  and  vegetable  mould.  In  any  loose 
debris  of  which  leaf-mould  forms  a  good  propor- 
tion it  roots  amazingly,  and  for  plants  in  pots 
firmly  potted  there  is  no  better  compost  than 
rotten  hot-bed  oompost,  loam,  and  old  lime  rub- 
bish, all  thoroughly  mixed  up  together  and  well 
drained.  S.  W. 


Baneflts  of  glass  coping.— I  send  you  a 
small  Apricot  branch  taken  from  under  a  2-feet- 
wide  glass  coping  on  the  Apricot  wall  here.  It 
has  been  in  use  for  several  years,  and  we  always 
have  fruit  under  it — at  least,  as  far  as  the  influence 
of  the  glass  goes.  On  April  2.3  and  24  we  had  12° 
of  frost,  and  although  the  wall  had  a  covering  of 
strong  canvas  from  the  ground  up  to  the  glass, 
considerable  damage  was  done  right  from  the 
bottom  to  where  the  glass  reached  down  to. — A. 
Hendekson,  Thoresby  Park,  Notts. 

No  protection. — I  have  sent  you  a  branch 
to  show  what  a  set  of  fruit  we  have  on  our  Apricot 
trees  growing  on  a  south  aspect,  but  very  much 
exposed  to  easterly  winds.  The  trees  have  received 
no  protection  whatever — only  what  the  wall  to 
which  they  are  trained  affords.  My  opinion  is,  if 
the  trees  receive  proper  attention  during  their 
growing  season  and  a  good  supply  of  young  wood 
is  annually  laid  in,  most  of  the  shading  material 
may  be  stored  away. — Wm.  Wilkinson,  Ellovgh- 
ton  Lodge,  Broxigh,  E.  Yorks. 

*^*  In  both  cases  the  branches  sent  to  us  were 
loaded  with  fruit,  the  only  difference  between  the 
two  being  that  that  from  Notts  was  larger  than 
that  from  Yorkshire. — Ed. 

Pine  culture.— In  reply  to  "  H.  J.  C."  (p. 
406),  allow  me  to  say  that  the  Pine  pits  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  are  lean-tos,  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  from  morning  till  late  in  the 
afternoon.  Their  dimensions  are  12  feet  wide 
from  the  top  of  the  back  wall  to  the  top  of  the 
front  wall ;  their  pitch  is  3  feet ;  they  have  top 
and  bottom  lights  and  no  path  inside;  air  is 
given  from  the  outside  by  pushing  down  the  top 
lights.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  walls  are 
hollow  or  solid  provided  they  are  substantial. 
Hollow  walls  in  Pine  pits  were  used  when  Pine 
growers  had  an  idea  that  Pines  could  not  be  grown 
successfully  without  the  aid  of  fermenting  mate- 
rial in  the  way  of  linings.  I  have  tried  the  Queen 
Pine  on  the  planting-out  system  and  have  found 
it  to  succeed  remarkably  well  in  summer  and 
autumn,  but  the  fruit  during  the  winter  months 
became  very  acid,  and  inclined  to  be  black  at  the 
core.  I  therefore  discontinned  planting  it.  That 
does  not  happen,  however,  with  the  Cayenne,  from 
which  I  have  had  very  fine  fruit  throughout  every 
month  in  the  year.  I  have  had  no  experience 
with  span-roofed  pits,  having  never  had  any  under 
my  care — at  least  for  Pine  growing, — D.  iM0BEAY, 
I'rogowre  House,  Wbidsor. 

Look  to  the  ligatures.— So  much  perma- 
nent injury  is  done  to  the  stems  and  branches  of 
fruit  trees  by  cord  and  wire  used  in  the  form  of 
ligatures,  that  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to 
establish  a  rule  that  there  should  be  an  annual 
inspection  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  trees 
on  which  ligatures  are  used.  Stakes  and  ties  of 
a  substantial  character  are  often  required,  and 
when  properly  looked  after  they  do  no  harm,  but, 
owing  to  the  stems  and  stakes  becoming  displaced 
by  rough  winds,  the  ties  are  apt  to  seriously  injure 
the  trees.  Stems  and  branches  swell,  and  thus 
the  material  used  for  the  support  of  the  tree  may 
grip  it  so  firmly  as  to  do  serious  mischief  if  not 
attended  to.  Many  a  valuable  tree  has  been 
ruined  through  a  ligature.  The  injury  is  caused 
either  through  wind-waving  or  by  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  stem  or  branch  increasing  naturally. 
By  the  former  the  bark  is  rubbed  through,  opening 
the  way  for  an  attack  of  canker  and  the  lodgment 
of  insects.  By  the  latter  the  ligature  will  in  time 
cut  through  and  permanently  disable  the  tree. 
The  remedy  is  to  remove  such  as  are  likely  to  do 
any  harm,  and  where  necefsary  replace, them  by 


new  material,  only  giving  sufficient  room  for  the 
increase  of  growth.  We  have  lately  made  our 
annual  tour  of  inspection,  and,  notwithstanding 
that  we  do  it  punctually,  we  found  several 
instances  in  which  the  cords  had  begun  to  press 
more  closely  against  the  bark  than  we  liked.  I 
have  even  known  the  small  string  attached  to  the 
nurserymen's  labels  when  left  upon  the  branches 
to  cut  half-way  through  them  before  the  evil  was 
discovered.  The  younger  and  more  vigorous  the 
tree  the  greater  is  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  tight  ligatures. — J.  C.  C. 

Thinning  and  shouldering  Grapes.— 
At  the  commencement  of  my  gardening  career  I 
was  taught  to  use  a  Birch  stick  with  a  fork  at  one 
end  and  a  hook  at  the  other  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  bunches  when  thinning  Grapes, 
Later  on  in  another  garden,  where  in  the  capacity 
of  foreman  I  had  the  greater  portion  of  the  thin- 
ning to  do  in  five  large  vineries,  I  took  the  garde- 
ner's advice,  and  discarded  this  in  favour  of  a  plain- 
pointed  stick,  and  soon  found  that  this  was  much 
the  handiest.  Mr.  Tallack  (p,  432)  advises  me  to 
re-adopt  the  forked  stick,  which  he  considers  the 
best,  and  which,  perhaps,  is  the  best  for  beginners 
or  nervous  people,  but  those  who  have  accustomed 
themselves  to  the  use  of  plain  sticks  will  not 
change  them.  I  should  not  recommend  anyone  to 
employ  very  fine  wire  for  suspending  the  shoulders 
of  the  bunches.  What  we  have  used  without  in- 
juring the  stems  is  a  size  midway  between  what 
is  known  as  binding  wire  and  that  used  for  stems 
for  Camellias  and  other  flowers  in  bouquet  mak- 
ing. With  such  wire  shouldering  is  easily  accom- 
plished, and  being  fairly  stiif  the  bends  are 
not  liable  to  straighten  out  when  the  weight  of 
the  shoulders  increases.  If  extra  large  shoulders 
are  reserved,  one  tie  or  wire  is  not  sufficient,  but 
as  a  rule  the  bunches  are  improved  in  appearance 
by  having  all  large  shoulders  considerably  re- 
duced.—W.  I.  M. 


Societies. 

CRYSTAL   PALACE  SUMMER    EXHIBITION. 

Mat  23  AND  24. 

It  was  the  generally-expressed  opinion  among 
frequenters  of  the  Crystal  Palace  flower  shows 
that  that  held  on  Friday  and  Saturday  last  was 
not  only  one  of  the  most  important,  but  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  striking  exhibitions 
that  has  yet  been  held  at  the  Palace.  It  was  in- 
deed a  remarkable  show — remarkable  in  two  ways, 
first,  for  the  unusual  high  quality  of  the  exhibits, 
and,  secondly,  for  novel  arrangement.  Hitherto 
the  Palace  shows  have  been  held  in  the  building,  in 
which  a  flower  show,  however  skilfully  arranged, 
has  invariably  a  formal  appearance.  On  this  oc- 
casion, owing  to  the  Palace  being  fully  occupied 
by  the  International  Industrial  Exhibition,  re- 
course was  had  to  some  capacious  tents  ad- 
joining the  north  end  of  the  building; 
in  these  Mr.  Head,  the  garden  superinten- 
dent, was  enabled  to  carry  out  what  we  con- 
sidered to  be  a  really  effective  arrangement — 
one  indeed  on  which  he  deserves  to  be  congratu- 
lated. The  innovation  seemed  to  be  appreciated. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  be  hoped  that  the  directors  will 
henceforward  see  their  way  to  continue  to  hold 
their  floral  gatherings  in  this  way.  The  tents,  four 
in  number,  leading  from  one  to  the  other,  were 
well  filled.  The  chief  centre  of  attraction  was  the 
huge  tent  connected  with  the  Palace.  In  this  Mr. 
Head  had  arranged  all  the  grandest  exhibits  of  the 
whole  show,  and  very  skilfully  arranged  they  were. 
On  entering  the  visitor  was  confronted  on  the  right 
by  Messrs.  Jackman's  magnificent  group  of  Cle- 
matises, which  formed  the  main  attraction  at  the 
Regent's  Park  show  a  few  days  before.  These  in 
themselves  constituted  an  exhibition  both  rich  and 
rare.  Each  plant  stood  some  .5  feet  or  6  feet  high, 
masses  of  bloom,  and  such  blooms  1  —  some  as  much 
as  a  foot  in  diameter.  Fine  as  was  the  appear- 
ance of  this  group  at  the  Regent's  Park,  it  had  an 
even  better  effect  here,  as  the  plants  were 
sunk  some  3  feet  or  4  feet  below  the  path- 
way, thus  enabling  visitors  to  look  down  upon 


the  plants  and  see  their  flowers  to  advantage. 
Near  Messrs.  Jackman's  Clematises  were  two  cre- 
ditable collections  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 
Further  on  were  groups  of  Heaths,  and,  continu- 
ing the  path  round  the  tent,  the  visitor  passed  in 
succession  the  groups  arranged  for  effect — an 
important  element  of  the  show.  These  were  from 
Messrs.  Laing  and  Messrs.  Hooper,  both  of  whom 
we  thought  surpassed  all  previous  attempts  as 
regards  the  effective  arrangement  of  plants.  Op- 
posite the  Clematis  group  were  the  combined 
first-prize  groups  of  stove  and  greenhouse  and 
fine-foliaged  plants,  associated  with  a  group  of 
gigantic  specimens  of  Azaleas  from  Garbrand 
Hall,  which  fairly  lit  up  the  whole  place  with 
their  gorgeous  masses  of  colour.  The  central 
arrangement  of  this  tent  was,  however,  the  most 
remarkable.  Facing  the  entrance  was  a  prodigious 
bank  of  fine-foliaged  plants,  the  chief  portion  of 
which  was  contributed  from  Canon  Bridge's 
wealthy  garden  at  Beddington.  This  mass  of 
foliage  had  a  grand  effect  in  such  a  position,  being 
flanked  on  either  side  by  the  glowing  colours  of 
the  Clematises  and  Azaleas.  Passing  this  gronp 
of  foliage,  the  visitor  was  confronted  by  the  great 
central  group,  disposed  in  a  most  artistic  manner 
in  and  around  a  huge  fountain,  the  statuary 
composing  which,  mingled  with  stately  Palms, 
Tree  Ferns,  and  other  fine-foliaged  plants, 
produced  an  effect  such  as  one  seldom  witnesses 
at  a  flower  show.  This  immense  mass  of  statuary 
and  noble-leaved  plants  was  lit  up  by  the  glowing 
colours  of  the  finest  collection  of  nine  Azaleas  in 
the  show  from  Mr.  Turner's  nursery  at  Slough, 
while  immediately  opposite  was  the  wonderful 
group  of  pot  Roses  which  Messrs.  Paul,  of  Ches- 
hunt,  showed  at  the  Regent's  Park.  These  grand 
specimens  were  a  source  of  astonishment  to  all, 
and,  as  may  be  supposed,  received  a  fair  share  of 
attention.  Next  to  this  main  tent  was  one  set 
apart  solely  for  the  productions  of  amateurs,  there 
being  about  a  dozen  classes  entirely  confined  to 
them.  In  this  tent  were  some  remarkably  fine 
Caladiums  shown  by  Mr.  Hatchell's  gardener  from 
Grove  Park,  Lee.  The  Pelargoniums  from  Mr. 
Little,  the  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  some 
fair  groups  of  Orchids  were  also  here.  The  third 
tent  was  filled  on  one  side  with  a  gay,  not  to  say 
gaudy,  mass  of  Calceolarias,  which  would  have 
had  a  decidedly  better  appearance  had  they  been 
toned  down  a  little  by  foliage  and  separated  a  bit. 
Here  also  were  the  bouquets,  dinner-table  decora- 
tions, and  table  plants,  none  of  which,  however, 
exhibited  any  novelty,  all  being  on  the  conven- 
tional style.  Orchids,  Pitcher  Plants,  and  speci- 
men stove  and  greenhouse  plants  occupied  the 
fourth  tent,  which  was  highly  interesting  to  the 
visitors.  The  show  was  quite  a  representative  one 
as  regards  plants,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  there  were  forty-four  classes,  all  of  which 
were  open,  except  the  dozen  set  apart  specially 
for  amateurs.  Every  class  was  represented  more 
or  less  numerously,  while  the  miscellaneous  class, 
which  comprises  all  that  is  not  provided  for  in  the 
schedule,  was  a  numerous  one.  These  were  all 
awarded  extra  prizes,  apart  from  the  prizes  awarded 
in  the  competitive  classes,  which  amounted  to  over 
£400. 

Stove  and  obeenhouse  plants  were  grandly 
represented,  and  at  the  top  of  the  list  must  be 
placed  Mr.  Chapman's  collection  of  nine  in  the 
open  class.  These  were  much  the  same  as  were 
shown  at  the  Regent's  Park,  but  they  had  a  finer 
appearance  here,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  on 
banks,  but  sunk  below  the  surface,  so  that  they 
could  be  looked  down  upon.  The  finest  plants  in 
this  group  were  the  huge  specimens  of  Erica  afficis 
and  Cavendishi ;  Tremandra  ericKfolia,  a  mass  of 
bloom ;  Anthurium  Scherzeriannm,  carrying  a  sheaf 
of  spathes  ;  Statice  prof usa ;  Ixora  Dixiana ;  and  a 
matchless  plant  of  Hedaroma  tulipifera.  The 
second  best  nine  in  the  open  class  were  from  Mr. 
James,  who  also  had  a  fine  lot  of  plants,  his 
Anthurium  Andreanum,  bearing  about  a  dozen 
spathes,  being  very  prominent.  Some  gigantic 
Azaleas,  and  well-grown  Heaths,  were  also  shown 
in  this  group,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Tudgey  in  the 
third  group.    His  Erica  cocoinea  minor  was  really 
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a  wonderful  plant,  as  perfect  in  shape  as  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  it,  and  profusely  flowered.  In  the 
amateurs'  classes  Mr.  Chapman  and  Mr.  Rann 
were  the  only  two  competitors  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants.  Here,  too,  Jlr.  Chapman  was  first 
with  a  fine  set,  his  best  specimens  being  Tremandra 
ericfefolia,  which  he  evidently  knows  how  to  grow 
to  perfection,  Ixora  Keginae,  and  Erica  Caven- 
dishi.  Mr.  Tudgey  showed  the  first  prize  group  of 
Heaths,  the  other  collection  being  disqualified  by 
the  judges  on  account  of  two  plants  being  of  the 
same  kind.  These  were  labelled  E.  Cavendishi 
and  E  affinis,  two  Heaths  very  similar,  it  is  true, 
but  abundantly  distinct  to  those  who  know 
them. 

Orchids  have  been  more  plentifully  shown  at 
the  Palace  than  on  the  present  occasion,  though 
altogether  there  were  a  good  many.  The  prizes 
offered  for  collections  of  nine  specimen  Orchids, 
we  think,  are  scarcely  valuable  enough  to  tempt 
owners  of  Orchid  collections  to  risk  their  plants 
for  two  days,  and  to  this  circumstance  no  doubt 
the  fewness  of  the  collections  exhibited  was 
attributable.  There  were  but  two  collections  of 
nine  plants  in  the  open  class,  the  best  being  that 
from  Mr.  James,  who  had  a  few  creditable  speci- 
mens, notably  La^lia  purpurata  alba  with  three 
spikes,  a  mass  of  Cattleya  Mendeli,  Aerides 
Fieldingi  grandiflorum,  and  Oncidium  Marshallia- 
num.  The  amateurs  showed  better,  and  for  the 
first  prize  group  Mr.  Salter  had  some  really  fine 
specimens,  among  them  being  a  fine  mass  of 
Dendrobium  Jamesianum,  Odontoglossum  citros- 
mum  with  seven  spikes,  Cymbidium  Lowia- 
num,  Masdevallia  Veitchi  equal  in  size  to  the 
grandiflora  variety,  and  the  beautiful  new 
Cattleya  Mendeli  marginata.  Mr.  Child  had 
in  his  next  best  gronp  his  well-known  specimen  of 
Aerides  Fieldingi,  a  grand  plant,  and  Mr.  Crow- 
ley's gardener  had  the  old  Oncidium  sphacelatum 
with  six  spikes,  Dendrobium  chrysotoxura  with 
seventeen  spikes,  a  mass  of  Phalfenopsis  Ludde- 
manniana  with  a  dozen  spikes,  and  a  similarly  fine 
massotOdontoglossumcirrhosum.  There  were  three 
prizes(;£10,  fO,  andi:t)offeredforgroupsof  Orchids 
arranged  with  foliage  plants  for  effect  on  an  areaof 
from  150  feet  to  2i«l  square  feet.  For  these  prizes 
there  were  only  two  competitors.  Mr.  Jame.!'  first 
group  contained  a  rich  assortment  of  choice  varie- 
ties, prominent  among  which  was  Schomburghia 
tibicinis,  the  Ccjw's-horn  Orchid  of  Honduras, 
which  is  rarely  seen  in  flower.  There  was  also 
numbers  of  other  commoner  kinds,  which,  inter- 
spersed as  they  were  with  elegant  foliage  plants, 
made  an  attractive  display.  Scarcely  inferior  to 
this  was  the  other  group  exhibited  by  Mr.  Salter 
from  Mr.  Southgate'8  garden.  This  also  contained 
a  great  number  of  noteworthy  Orchids,  many  of 
them  admirably  flowered,  but  the  most  remarkable 
were  some  uncommonly  fine  specimens  of  the 
large  white  liladder-wort  (Utricularia  montana), 
large  and  peculiarly  shaped  white  flowers,  so  much 
resemble  those  of  an  Orchid,  that  it  is  often  mis- 
taken for  one.  There  was  a  class  for  single  speci- 
men plants,  but  it  was  a  poorly  represented  one, 
there  being  but  three  plants  only.  Of  these  the 
judges  selected  a  large  and  finely  flowered  speci- 
men of  Dendrobium  nobile  as  the  best ;  a  Cymbi- 
dium Lowianum,  with  two  spikes,  for  the  second 
prize;  and  a  Vanda tricolor,  with  three  spikes,  for 
the  third  place. 

Fine  foliage  ^LA^'T9.— There  was  a  keen 
competition  among  the  exhibitors  of  these,  particu- 
larly between  Mr.  Rann  and  Mr.  Tenfold,  both  of 
whom  showed  some  grand  productions.  In  the 
open  class  Mr.  Rann  carried  off  first  honours  with 
nine  prodigious  plants,  similar  to  those  shown  at 
the  Regent's  Park,  while  Mr.  Penfold  had  huge 
specimens  oE  Ditffenbachia  Bausei,  Anthurium  re- 
gale, and  Spatbiphyllum  pictum  among  his  group. 
This  exhibitor  showed  the  best  in  the  amateurs' 
classeF,  while  Mr.  Rinn  was  second.  The  finest 
single  specimen  of  a  fine-foliaged  plant  was  a  grand 
Pritchardiapacifica  from  Mr.  Rann.  Crotons,  Dra- 
caenas, and  Caladiums  have  rarely  been  shown 
better  than  on  this  occasion,  particularly  the 
Caladiums,  of  which  there  are  now  such  handsome 
new  varieties.     Messrs.  Laing,  of  the  Forest  Hill 


Nurseries,  who  make  a  speciality  of  these  plants, 
had  a  grand  collection  of  nine  plants  in  the  open 
class.  As  all  were  such  first-rate  varieties,  we  give 
the  names.  They  were  :  Mad.  Hunnibelle,  San- 
choneathon,  Comtesse  de  Condeiia,  Paul  Veronese, 
Albo-luteum,  Souvenir  de  Mad.  Rernard,  Mad. 
Fritz  Kreohlin,  Annade  Condeixa,  and  Luddeman- 
nianum.  We  are  pleased  to  see  such  an  advance 
made  with  regard  to  raising  new  varieties,  but 
the  credit  is  due  chiefly  to  Continental  raisers. 
There  was  one  collection  in  the  amateurs'  section 
which  eclipsed  all  the  rest ;  this  was  from  Mr. 
Sharpe,  gardener  at  Grove  Park,  Lee.  These  were 
really  noble  specimens,  fully  a  yard  through,  and 
furnished  with  huge  foliage.  The  sorts,  however, 
were  all  old,  and  did  not  exhibit  much  variety  of 
colouring.  The  best  Crotons  in  the  show  were 
those  from  Mr.  Bird,  who  generally  shows  them 
well  at  this  place,  a?  well  as  Drac^nas,  but  on 
this  occasion  he  was  outdistanced  by  Mr.  James, 
who  had  a  fine  group  in  the  open  class.  His  sorts 
were  Shepherdi,  Cooped,  Baptisti.  Mooreana.  ele- 
gantissima,  Gladstonei,  amabilis,  Regina;,  and  Gol- 
dieana— a  first-rate  selection,  and  all  admirably 
grown.  Mr.  Rann's  collection  was  composed  chieBy 
of  seedlings — an  admirable  set,  mostly  all  with 
narrow,  erect  foliage  and  brightly  coloured.  Ne- 
penthes were  shown  well  by  Mr.  James,  and  Sar- 
racenias  by  Mr.  B  S.  Williams,  and  both  collec- 
tions attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  the 
visitors.  Ferns  were  not  so  well  shown  as  one 
would  have  expected,  having  regard  to  the  liberal 
prizes  offered.  Canon  Bridges'  garden  contributed 
the  finest  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  amateurs' 
classes.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these  were  Da- 
vallia  fijiensis,  Microlepia  hiita  cristata,  Denn- 
stredtia  davallioides  Youngi,  and  a  Davallia  poly- 
antha  fully  7  feet  across. 

PELARGONitJBis,  always  indispensable  to  the 
completeness  of  a  summer  show,  were  htre  in 
large  numbers,  and  the  chief  exhibitors  about 
London — Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Little — were  rarely 
in  better  form.  Mr.  Turner  carried  all  before  him 
in  the  classes  for  nine  show  and  nine  fancy  sorts, 
his  plants  as  usual  being  marvels  of  skilful  cul- 
ture, huge  specimens  as  much  as  4  feet  in  dia- 
meter. Another  feature  in  the  Pelargonium  class 
was  the  grand  collection  of  decorative  or  market 
varieties  which  Mr.  Little  showed  for  the  first 
prize.  These  were  all  large  bushy  plants  in  the 
rudest  health,  and  profusely  set  with  bloom,  the 
whole  making  a  most  attractive  display.  There 
were  several  new  sorts  among  them,  the  most 
beautiful  being  those  named  Dr.  Diamond,  Mauve 
(.Jueen,  Miss  May  Gill,  Aurora,  Sunbeam,  and 
Vivandi6re.  A  collection  of  rather  smaller  plants 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Turner,  the  pick  among  which 
were  Garibaldi,  Comtesse  de  Choiseul,  Venus  de 
Milo,  Mdme.  Slarie  Knecht  (pure  white),  and 
Grand  Lilas.  Gloxinias  were  shown  particularly 
well  by  Mr.  Wakeham,  who  was  first,  and  by 
Messrs,  Laing,  whose  second  collection  contained 
some  splendid  new  sorts. 

Calceolarias  were  a  fine  feature  throughout 
the  show,  and  they  contributed  largely  to  its  at- 
tractiveness. Rarely  have  they  been  seen  better 
grown,  and  certainly  there  has  not  been  exhibited 
such  a  wonderful  strain  as  regards  richness  and 
variety  of  colours  as  that  which  the  noted  Calceo- 
laria raiser,  Mr.  James,  of  Farnham  Royal,  showed. 
This  strain  is  far  ahead  of  any  we  have  seen,  the 
deep  crimson  selfs  and  yellows  of  vaiious  shades 
being  particularly  striking.  Mr.  James's  plant-, 
however,  were  not  so  large  as  those  shown  by  some 
other  exhibitors,  particularly  by  Mr.  Ford,  the  gar- 
dener at  Pains  Hill,  in  Surrey.  The  eighteen  plants 
shown  by  this  exhibitor  were  marvellously  fine, 
being  as  much  as  2  feet  across  and  carrying  huge 
sheaves  of  bloom.  IVlr.  Salter's  groups,  both  in  the 
open  and  amateurs'  classes,  were  uncommonly  fine, 
though  not  so  large.  A  great  display  of  Calceo- 
larias was  contributed  by  Messrs.  Carter,  and  also 
by  Mr.  James.  In  addition  to  the  competitive  ex- 
hibits there  was  a  large  number  of  a  miscellaneous 
character,  which  contributed  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  show.  These  included 
choice  groups  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Messrs. 


Laing,  Azaleas  from  Mr.  Turner,  cut  flowers  from 
Mr.  Chard. 

A  full  list  of  prizes  is  given  in  our  advertising 
columns. 

SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW  IN  PARIS. 
The  show  of  the  Paris  Horticultural  Society, 
which  closed  on  the  25th  inst.,  has  been  a  very 
successful  one.  It  took  place,  as  of  late  years, 
in  and  around  the  Pavilion  de  la  Ville  du  Paris, 
in  the  Champs  Elysees.  What  struck  us  as 
a  novelty  was  the  annually  increasing  numbers 
of  exhibitors  of  Orchids.  Formerly  there  were 
only,  as  a  rule,  two  collections  of  these 
plants,  one  from  the  late  M.  Luddemann, 
and  one  from  Thibaut  and  Keteleer.  This  year, 
however,  we  counted  seven,  and,  moreover,  in 
nearly  every  lot  of  miscellaneous  plants  Orchids 
were  to  be  found.  The  Grand  Prix  d'Honneur 
went  to  M.  Charles  Verdier,  the  Rose  grower,  for 
a  grand  lot  of  well-flowered  standard  Roses. 
AmongstOrchid  exhibitorswe  noted  Messrs.  Duval, 
of  Versailles;  Chan  tin,  of  Paris;  Nillson,  of  Paris; 
Truffaut,  of  Versailles  ;  and,  not  for  competition, 
M.  Jolibois,  gardener  at  the  Luxembourg,  who 
had  two  grand  Cypripedium  caudatum,  each  with 
ten  flowers ;  M.  A.  Bleu,  who  staged  a  few  amongst 
his  Caladiums ;  and  M.  Godefroy-Lebeuf,  who 
had  a  grand  mass,  which  contained  also  a  well 
flowered  specimen  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum 
Rothschildiannm,  well  grown  and  with  very  at- 
tractive flowers  of  good  size.  The  most  remark- 
able Orchids  in  these  different  collections  were 
the  following:  Cattleya  Skinneri, Mendeli, Mossia;, 
Aclandiie,  Schilleriana,  I'hahenopsis  amabilis  and 
Schilleriana,  Odontoglossum  Alexandrae.Pescatorei, 
caudatnm,  vexillarium,  luteo-purpureum,  Roezlj, 
Andersonianum,  nebulosum,  La^lia  purpurata, 
Vanda  tricolor  and  suavis,  Cypripedium  Lauience- 
anum,  caudatum,  Dauthieri,  calurum,  ciliolare, 
Darwini,  caudatum,  Lowi,  hevigatum,  kc,  M. 
Nillson  had  a  fine  basket  of  cut  Orchids  mixed 
with  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  and  Nepenthes. 
Amongst  some  well-grown  Dracajnas  staged  by 
M.  Duval,  of  Versailles,  we  found  Gladstonei, 
Wilsoni,  salmonea,  Chelsoni,  Lindeni,  Massan- 
geana,  Goldieana,  and  others.  M.  Thristen,  of 
Versailles,  had  a  good  bank  of  Clematises.  M. 
Chantin,  of  Montrouge,  had  the  best  and  largest 
group  of  Palms,  Tree  Ferns,  Pandanus,  &c.  Messrs. 
Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Co ,  the  well-known  seed 
growers,  were  as  usual  in  strong  force  with  groups 
of  annuals,  especially  a  good  group  of  double 
Cinerarias,  blue,  violet,  and  red.  M.  Dalliere,  of 
Ghent,  the  only  foreign  exhibitor,  showed  a  small 
group  of  new  plants,  including  Dracaena  Kercho- 
veana,  Dieffenbachia  memoria  Corsi,  Schismatoglot- 
tis  Robelini,  Sonerila  Henderson!,  &c.  Two  of  M. 
AndrL''s  introductions  were  shown,  the  Philoden- 
dron  Mamei  and  the  Streptosolen  Jamesoni,  a 
new  shrub,  hardy  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
which  in  spring  is  covered  with  numerous  reddisk 
yellow  flowers.  M.  Vallerand  had  some  good 
Gloxinias  and  many  new  seedlings  not  yet  named. 
M.  Bleu  showed,  not  for  competition,  a  few  hun- 
dreds of  his  Caladiums,  conspicuous  amongst 
which  were  Charlemagne,  red  ground,  with  the 
veins  of  a  darker  red  ;  Perle  du  Bresil,  Ibis  Rose, 
Emilie  Verdier.  L'Aurore,  and  L'Aatomne.  The 
]\lessrs.  Chan  trier  had  a  fine  lot  of  their  own 
seedling  Crotons,  including  some  novelties  such 
as  Empereur  Alexandre  III.  and  Eugene  Cbantrier. 
There  were  three  exhibitors  of  Rhododendrons — 
viz,  IMessrs.  Croux,  of  Sceaux;  Closer,  of  Ver- 
sailles ;  and  Honore  Defresne,  of  Vitry.  The 
plants  in  Messrs.  Croux's  gronp  were  especi- 
ally fine,  and  in  another  collection  they  showed 
some  good  American  Azaleas  and  well-bloomed 
Kalmias.  Amongst  Indian  Azaleas,  which  were 
not  plentiful,  there  was  nothing  new  nor  striking. 
Messrs.  Dalle,  Savoye,  Poignard,  and  Delavier  fui- 
nished  some  fine  groups  of  Palms  and  various 
stove  plants  ;  M.  Lachaume  some  good  hand 
bouquets  and  flower  baskets;  M.  Truffaut,  of 
Versailles,  a  grand  mass  consisting  of  various 
plants,  including  Orchids,  alluded  to  above,  and 
other  stove  plants,  such  as  Dracenas,  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum  (fine),    Andreanam,    magnificum, 
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Warocqueanum,  Laucheanum,  crystalliaum,  and 
ferrierense,  Alocasia  Thibautiana,  metallica,  Til- 
landsia  tessellata  (very  fine),  musaica,  Aralia  Cha- 
brieri,  &c.  M.  Leveque  showed  some  good  Roses, 
and  M.  Etienne  Silomon,  ofThomfeiy,  contributed 
some  very  good  forced  Grapes  in  pots.  Peaches  and 
Cherries  ;  also  some  well-preserved  Grapes  kept 
fresh  since  last  autumn.  M.  Margottin  had  also 
some  forced  Grapes.  There  were  many  exhibitors 
of  annuals.  Cactuses,  vegetables,  horticultural  im- 
plements, shrubs.  Sea.  Next  year  in  May  takes 
place  the  International  Flower  Show,  when  it  is 
hoped  English  nurserymen  will  muster  in  strong 
force.  

nOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  fruit  and  vegetable  show,  combined  with  the 
usual  fortnightly  gathering,  made  an  attractive 
and  interesting  exhibition  in  the  conservatory  on 
Tuesday  last.  There  were,  however,  comparatively 
few  exhibits  submitted  to  the  committees.  First- 
class  certificates  were  awarded  to 

Cattleta  Schkoedeeiana. — A  new  species, 
best  described  as  being  intermediate  between  C. 
bicolor  and  C.  Walkeriana.  The  pseudo-bulbs  vary 
from  6  inches  to  12  inches  high,  terminated  by  a 
pair  of  thick  ovate  leaves.  The  flowers  are  about 
4  inches  across,  with  plnmcoloured  sepals  and  a 
broad  labellum  of  a  bright  glowing  magenta. 
It  is  an  attractive  plant,  and  distinct  in  appear- 
ance. A  plant  was  shown  by  Mr.  Ballantine  from 
Baron  Schroeder's  garden  at  The  Dell,  Egham, 
and  also  by  Mr.  Salter  from  Mr.  Sonthgate's  gar- 
den at  Selborne,  Streatham,  to  both  of  whom  cer- 
tificates were  awarded. 

PHAins  LURIDDS.— One  of  the  most  beautiful 
new  Orchids  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time,  and, 
moreover,  abundantly  distinct  from  any  other  in 
cultivation.  It  possesses  the  growth  of  the  old  P. 
grandifolius,  though  it  is  scarcely  so  robust.  Its 
leaves  are  broad  and  similarly  ribbed,  and  the 
spikes  grow  erect  in  much  the  same  way.  The 
flowers,  however,  are  only  about  two-thirds  of  the 
size  of  those  of  F.  grandifolius,  but  resemble  them 
in  form.  The  sepals  are  brownish  orange  ;  the  large 
lobe  of  the  labellum  is  a  rich  plum-purple,  which 
affords  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  bright  golden 
yellow  in  the  throat.  It  is  indeed  a  handsome 
Orchid,  and  we  imagine  it  is  unique.  The  fortunate 
possessor  of  it  is  Baron  Schroeder,  whose  gardener 
showed  it  on  the  present  occasion. 

Passifloba  Constance  Elliott. — Apparently 
a  white-flowered  variety  of  the  common  hardy  P. 
ccerulea,  the  flowers  being  similar  in  size,  but  the 
fepals,  as  well  as  the  fringe,  is  white  instead  of 
blue.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co., 
Exeter. 

Carnation  W.  P.  Milnek  —One  of  if  not  the 
very  best  pure  white  Carnation  yet  raised.  The 
flowers  are  remarkable  for  purity,  large  size,  good 
form,  and  breadth  and  substance  of  petal.  It 
moreover  possesses  a  first-rate  constitution,  and  is 
a  free  flowerer.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  Royal 
Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea. 

Pelargonium  Isidoe  Feral, — One  of  the  Ivy- 
leaved  section,  and  among  the  finest  yet  raised. 
The  flowers  are  very  double  and  produced  in  large 
trusses.  The  colour  is  a  lovely  soft  pink.  It  is 
apparently  a  floriferous  and  strong-growing 
variety.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Bealby,  Roehamp- 
ton. 

MiMULUS  Cloth  of  Gold. — A  very  dwarf 
growing  variety  of  the  Musk.  It  forms  a  dense 
carpet-like  mass  only  about  an  inch  or  so  high, 
and  the  green  mass  of  foliage  is  studded  with 
numerous  large,  bright  yellow  flowers.  The  per- 
fume is  even  stronger  than  that  of  the  common 
Musk.  Shown  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road, 
Ealing. 

Besides  the  plants  certificated  there  were  several 
others  of  interest  shown.  These  included  the  new 
Masdevallia  racemosa  Crossi,  a  species  not  before 
seen  in  flower  in  this  country.  Its  flowers  are  of 
a  bright  vermilion  shaded  with  orange,  and  about 
the  size  of  those  of  M.  amabilis,  and  are  borne 
numerously  on  long,  slender  spikes.  The  plant 
shown  had  one  expanded  flower  and  a  bnd,  and 
came  from  Mr.  Fellowes,  Chnrohfield,  West  Brom- 


wich.  Mr.  Lee  showed  an  interesting  group  of 
Orchids  from  his  garden  at  Downside,  Leatherhead. 
These  included  four  rare  Masdevallias,  viz.,  M. 
cucullata  with  almost  black  flowers  of  triangular 
shape,  M.  cilura,  also  very  dark,  M.  tridactylites 
and  M.  Armini,  both  gems  in  the  genus.  Mr.  Lee 
also  showed  several  Odontoglossums,  forms  of 
O.  mulus,  also  Cattleya  Mossiee  alba,  an  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  variety  with  large,  pure  white 
flowers  save  a  slight  tinge  of  colour  in  the  labellum. 
Mr.  Vanner,  Camden  Wood,  Chislehurst,  also  sent 
a  few  choice  Orchids,  among  them  being  a  lovely 
variety  of  Cattleya  Mendeli  named  albo-margin- 
ata.  This  had  white  sepalled  flowers  and  an  ame- 
thyst-tinted lip,  broadly  margined  with  pare  white. 
Mr.  Vanner  also  showed  Cymbidium  rhodocharis 
with  tall  erect  spikes  of  greenish  flowers  barred 
with  black.  Among  some  Orchids  sent  by  Mr. 
Dorman,  The  Firs,  Sydenham,  was  an  admirably 
grown  plant  of  Masdevallia  rosea,  carrying  no 
fewer  than  thirty-five  flowers,  which  had  a  pretty 
effect.  The  same  exhibitor  also  had  flowers  of 
the  rare  Oncidium  lamelligerum  and  Zygopetalum 
roitratum,  and  an  uncommonly  fine  spike  of  Epi- 
dendrum  vitellinum  majus.  A  marvellously  fine 
specimen  of  Odontoglossum  Halli  leucoglossum 
came  from  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild's  gar- 
den at  Waddesdon  Manor.  This  huge  plant  bore 
several  tall  branching  spikes  carrying  in  the  aggre- 
gate no  fewer  than  100  flowers,  a  most  attractive 
specimen.  A  medal  was  deservedly  awarded  to 
the  gardener  Mr.  Bradshaw. 

Besides  the  exhibits  placed  before  the  com- 
mittees, there  was  a  large  gathering  of  flowers  and 
plants  in  the  conservatory,  chiefly  consisting  of 
hardy  flowers,  though  most  conspicuous  among  all 
was  a  magnificent  group  of  a  dozen  Clematises 
from  Messrs.  Jackman,  of  Woking,  similar  to  those 
shownat  the  Regent's  Park  and  the  Crystal  Palace. 
These  were  smaller  plants,  but  quite  as  finely 
flowered.  The  sorts  were  much  the  same,  except 
Otto  Froebel,  a  large  white  variety,  which  has  never 
been  shown  in  greater  perfection.  For  this  exhi- 
bition Messrs.  Jackman  were  appropriately 
awarded  a  gold  medal.  Another  great  attraction 
was  a  grand  array  of  cut  hardy  flowers  from  Mr. 
Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham.  This 
comprised,  we  should  say,  the  pick  of  the  flowers 
in  his  large  nursery,  so  fine  were  they.  There 
was  infinite  variety,  too,  the  sorts  being  too 
numerous  to  name.  Jlost  conspicuous  were  the 
double  and  single  Pyrethrums,  Irises,  early 
Lilies,  such  as  Lilium  tenuifolium  and  pyre- 
naicum,  Oriental  Poppies,  double  Poet's  Nar- 
cissus, hardy  Cypripeds,  Ixiolirion  tataricum. 
Campanula  glomerata  speciosa.  Phlox  amoena  and 
varieties  of  setacea,  Aquilegias,  Dianthus  Fischeri, 
Delphinium  nudicaule,  Dodecatheon  splendidum, 
Iberis  cordifolia  and  gibraltarica,  and  numerous 
Orchises.  These  made  a  highly  attractive  group 
and  attracted  crowds  of  visitors,  and  a  silver-gilt 
Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ware. 
Messrs.  Barr,  of  Covent  Garden,  also  took  a  silver 
Banksian  medal  for  a  similar  group  composed 
chiefly  of  Pyrethrams,  Poppies,  Pieoniae,  late 
Narcissi,  Sparaxis,  Tulips,  Ixias,  and  other  bulbous 
plants.  Messrs.  Veitch  took  a  silver  Banksian 
medal  for  a  fine  display  of  cut  hardy  plants,  such 
as  Pyrethrums,  Oriental  Poppies,  Brompton  Stocks, 
Anemones,  and  Aquilegias,  among  the  latter  being 
several  beautiful  hybrids,  as  well  as  A.  glandulosa, 
one  of  the  finest  species.  A  large  gathering  of 
Pyrethrums  and  Pseonies  won  for  Messrs.  Kelway, 
of  Langport,  a  bronze  Banksian  medal,  and  a 
similar  award  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Hooper, 
Covent  Garden,  for  cut  Pajonies,  Irises,  Lilium 
Harrisi,  and  other  flowers.  Among  other  exhibits 
was  a  group  of  Japanese  Maples  and  Mocasson 
flowers,  from  the  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company, 
Colchester. 

Fruit. —  There  were  but  a  few  exhibits  placed 
before  the  committee,  seedling  Melons  being  the 
principal.  Mr.  Howe,  of  Benham  Park,  Newbury, 
sent  several.  One  named  Pink  Perfection,  between 
Hero  of  Lockinge  and  William  I.,  the  committee 
considered  of  good  flavour,  and  desired  to  see  it 
again.  Another  named  Benham  Beauty,  between 
the  same  parents,  was  also  considered  good,  but 


was  too  ripe ;  therefore  needs  to  be  shown  again. 
Mr.  Mcintosh,  of  Ashby  Hall,  showed  a  seedling 
between  Bloxholm  Seedling  and  Hero  of  Lockinge. 
It  was  named  Mcintosh's  Ashby  Hall  Seedling. 
The  committee  thought  highly  of  it,  and  desired 
to  see  it  again.  Mr.  Taylor,  Luneevan.Wey bridge, 
sent  a  seedling  between  Scarlet  Gem  and  Hero  of 
Lockinge,  as  did  also  Mr.  Breese,  of  Petworth, 
the  seedling  of  the  latter  being  the  result  of  cross- 
ing Colston  Bassett  with  Cox's  Golden  Gem.  Mr. 
Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House,  sent  a  fine  dish  of 
well-preserved  Winter  Queening  Apples,  plump 
and  sound.  Mr.  Gilbert,  Burghley,  sent  his  new 
Late  Queen  Cauliflower,  which  were  recommended 
to  be  tried  at  Chiswick,  as  were  also  a  Broccoli 
named  Latest  of  All  from  Mr.  S.  Ford,  Leonards- 
lee,  and  Eckford's  May  Queen,  from  Mr.  Eckford, 
of  Boreatton  Park.  Slessrs.  Veitch  sent  a  large 
collection  of  Cabbages  numbering  some  fifteen 
sorts,  including  all  the  best,  and  Mr.  Barter, 
Lancefield  Street,  N.,  was  accorded  a  cultural 
commendation  for  some  excellent  samples  of  the 
Mushrooms  he  grows  so  largely  for  market. 

Fruit  and  'Vegetable  Sho-w. 

This  was  the  first  series  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
shows  which  are  to  take  place  here  this  season  in 
connection  with  the  Health  Exhibition.  The  pro- 
gramme on  this  occasion  was  a  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative one,  there  being  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
eight  classes,  with  three  prizes  in  each  class 
ranging  from  £0  to  7s.  Cd.  The  exhibition  was  a 
better  one  than  was  expected,  having  regard 
to  the  early  date  for  fruit.  Every  class  was 
represented,  with  the  exception  of  that  provided 
for  four  imported  fruits  of  Pine-apples,  but  that 
was  a  class  for  the  fruiterer  rather  than  the  gar- 
dener. There  was  but  one  collection  of  six  kinds 
of  fruit,  but  this  one  was  excellent,  being  shown 
by  Lord  Carington's  gardener  (Mr.  Miles')  from 
Wycombe  Abbey.  It  comprised  good  examples  of 
Foster's  Seedling  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
Elruge  Nectarine,  Golden  Queen  Melon,  and  Stir- 
ling Castle  Peach,  evidently  a  first-rate  early  sort, 
judging  by  Mr.  Miles'  fine  fruits  of  it.  Seven  fe^s 
of  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  were  shown,  Blpck 
Hamburghs  in  each  case,  and  those  from  Mr. 
Robins,  who  was  flrst,  were  really  fine.  There  was 
the  same  number  of  white  Grapes.  A  fine  pair  of 
bunches  of  Foster's  Seedling  was  first,  and  came 
likewise  from  Mr.  Robins.  Foster's  Seedling  was 
also  second,  while  the  Buckland  Sweetwaters  from 
Wycombe  Abbey  were  third.  There  were  some 
creditable  dishes  of  Strawberries,  though  not 
plentiful.  The  two  best  dishes  were  from  Lord 
Braybrooke's  garden  at  Audley  End,  the  sorts 
being  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  James  Veitch.  The 
other  couple  of  dishes  were  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and 
President,  from  Ashton  Court.  Among  the  ten 
single  dishes  the  best  was  Sir  Charles  Napier,  a 
fine  dish  from  Crosby  House  Gardens,  Hounslow. 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  from  Lord  Radnor's  gardener, 
was  second,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  third,  from 
Ashton  Court.  Other  sorts  shown  well  were  La 
Grosse  Sucifie,  Duke  of  Athole,  and  James 
Powell.  There  was  a  class  for  six  plants  of 
Strawberries  in  pots,  but  there  was  only  one  poor 
half-a-dozen,  to  which  a  third  prize  was  awarded. 
The  best  among  four  dishes  of  Peaches  was  Stir- 
ling Castle  from  Mr.  Miles.  These  were  first-rate, 
as  was  also  Early  Alexandria  from  Mr.  Robins. 
Royal  George  was  third,  the  other  dish  being  Early 
Alexandria,  though  the  fruits  were  much  inferior 
to  those  from  Mr.  Robins.  Only  two  dishes  of 
Nectarines  were  shown.  Dr.  Fuller's  garden  sup- 
plied the  best — a  fine  dish  of  Violette  Hiitive, 
while  Mr.  Miles  had  good  fruits  of  Lord  Napier. 
Lord  Carington's  garden  also  contributed  the 
best  dish  of  Cherries  (Black  Circassian) ;  the 
other  came  from  a  garden  at  Grantham.  There 
was,  as  usual,  quite  an  array  of  Melons — no  fewer 
than  two  dozen.  Out  of  these  the  judges  selected 
for  the  first  prize  Mr.  Herrin's  seedling,  which  be 
has  named  Chalfont  Favourite ;  it  is  a  good-sized, 
round,  green-fleshed  fruit,  well  netted.  Mr.  Austen 
showed  the  next  best,  a  fine  fmit  of  William  Til- 
lery,  while  Mr.  Howe,  of  Benham  Park,  had  his 
seedling  named  Benham  Beauty  for  the  third ; 
it  is  a  round,  red-fleshed  sort  of  delicious  flavoDi. 
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Other  sorts  of  Melons  t hown  were  Gilbert's  Netted 
Victory,  Hero  of  Lockinge,  High  Cross  Hybrid, 
Masterpiece,  Heckfield  Hybrid,  Scarlet  Premier, 
Earl  Beaconsfield,  and  Preston  Hall  Hybrid.  There 
was  a  class  for  miscellaneous  fruits,  which  was 
represented  by  a  few  commendable  exhibits.  The 
most  noteworthy  was  some  fine  fruits  of  the  Vanilla 
from  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  garden  at 
Syon  House,  Brentford,  where  Mr.  Woodbridge 
grows  this  Orchid  to  perfection,  and  ripens  its 
fruits  plentifully.  There  were  a  score  of  long  black 
pods  shown  about  the  size  and  form  of  Kidney 
Beans.  Their  delicious  perfume  pervaded  the  at- 
mosphere around,  and  of  course  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention  from  the  visitors,  who  at  the 
same  time  were  interested  in  seeing  the  fruits 
from  which  the  vanilla  extract  Is  derived.  Mr. 
Woodbridge  took  a  first  prize  for  this  exhibit,  and 
a  first  prize  was  also  deservedly  awarded  to  Mr. 
Koss,  of  Welford  Park,  for  a  capital  collection  of 
Pears,  Apples,  and  Pine-apples.  There  were  five 
dishes  of  Pears,  the  sorts  being  Beurifi  Eance  and 
Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  the  last  named  being  enor- 
mous fruits  in  excellent  preservation.  The  Apples 
included  Cornish  Aromatic,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Sturmer  Pippin, Mannington's  Pearmain,and  Cockle 
Pippin.  Some  excellent  dishes  of  Figs  were  shown 
also  in  the  miscellaneous  class,  likewise  a  collec- 
tion of  a  dozen  fruits  of  Melons  from  Mr.  Robins. 

Vegetables. 

There  were  seven  collections  of  eight  kinds,  all 
of  which  were  a  credit  to  their  respective  exhibi- 
tors. There  was  such  high  quality  running  through 
about  four  of  the  collections,  that  it  must  have 
been  a  diflBcult  task  to  the  judges  to  award  the 
prizes.  They  selected  Mr.  Waterman's  collection 
as  the  best.  This  was  a  uniformly  fine  display,  the 
sorts  represented  being  Connovers  Colossal  Aspara- 
gus, a  fine  bundle.  White  Italian  Onion,  Vick's  Cri- 
terion Tomato,  Canadian  Wonder  Bean, Early  Milan 
Turnip,  Culverwell's  Telegraph  Pea,  Brown  Globe 
Artichoke,  and  Cucumbers.  The  second,  from  Mr. 
Miles,  was  also  excellent,  and  better  in  some 
points.  It  contained  Stamtordian  Tomato,  Early 
Forcing  Cauliflower,  The  Queen  Onion,  Little 
Gem  Pea,  Tender  and  True  Cucumber,  Asparagus, 
Early  Nantes  Carrot.  The  third  collection,  from 
Mr.  Lockie,  consisted  of  Purley  Park  Hero  Cu- 
cumber, The  Queen  Onion,  Woodstock  Kidney 
Potato,  Negro  Bean,  Advance  Pea,  Munich  Turnip, 
and  Asparagus.  Some  of  the  most  noteworthy 
dishes  in  the  other  collections  were  Moore's 
Vegetable  Cream  Marrow  (shown  by  several). 
Epicurean  Cucumber,  Hathaway's  Excelsior  To- 
mato, Leamington  Broccoli,  Veitch's  Ashleaf 
Potato,  Leviathan  Onion,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
Bean.  Asparagus  was  a  great  feature  among  the 
vegetables,  and  four  classes  were  set  apart  for  it. 
One  was  for  fifty  heads  from  amateur  growers. 
The  two  best  bundles  of  fifty  came  from 
Colchester,  the  finest  from  Mr.  Cheshire ;  the 
second  came  from  Mr.  Cole,  both  being  first- 
rate.  The  third  bundle  was  also  from  an 
Essex  garden.  There  were  seven  bundles  of  fifty 
shown.  Among  four  bundles  of  100  heads  from 
market  growers  the  finest  was  from  Mr.  Simpson, 
of  Colchester,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  best  in 
the  show,  the  heads  being  long,  of  fair  size,  and 
well  blanched.  Mr.  Harwood,  also  of  Colchester, 
was  second ;  while  Mr.  Poupart,  of  Kew, 
was  third.  There  was  but  one  bundle  of  heads  of 
French  growth ;  this  was  from  Messrs.  Webber, 
of  Covent  Garden.  The  heads  were  enormous,  and 
many  thought  a  deal  too  large.  The  other  class 
was  for  "  fifty  heads  grown  in  the  most  natural 
manner,"  whatever  that  may  mean.  This  naturally 
grown  Asparagus  was  represented  by  no  fewer 
than  eleven  bundles.  Mr.  Miles  showed  the  best 
bundle,  the  heads  in  which  were  nearly  a  foot  in 
length,  of  medium  size,  and  not  blanched.  This 
naturally  grown  Asparagus  we  take  to  be  identical 
with  the  produce  of  any  ordinary  garden  where 
no  particular  trouble  is  taken  with  Asparagus 
culture  beyond  the  conventional  method  practised 
in  England.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Asparagus  prizes  were  taken  by 
Essex  growers,  mostly  all  from  Colchester  and  its 
neighbourhood.    Cauliflowers  (three  heads)  were 


shown  best  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Burghley,  who  had 
three  fine  samples  of  his  new  Late  Queen,  all  of 
which  were  enormous  heads  enclosed  by  tender 
foliage.  The  Leamington  sort  took  the  second 
and  Model  the  third,  while  other  sorts  shown  were 
Early  Forcing,  Sutton's  Late  Queen,  and  Sutton's 
First  Crop.  There  was  a  goodly  array  of  Cab- 
bages, for  which  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best 
collections.  In  the  first  prize  collection  were 
Webb's  Imperial,  Sutton's  Imperial,  Sutton's  Im- 
proved Cocoa-nut, Wheeler's  Improved ;  while  in  the 
other  collections  were  Veitch's  Matchless,  Ellam's 
Early  Dwarf  Mammoth  Hearting,  Moore's  Impe- 
rial Early  York,  Cattell's  Alpha,  and  Myatt's  Early. 
Among  twelve  dishes  of  Tomatoes,  the  first  was 
Read's  Perfection ;  the  second,  Stamfordian  ;  the 
third.  Trophy,  while  of  others  shown  were  Hack- 
wood  Park,  Carter's  Dedham  Favourite,  Hatha- 
way's Excelsior,  Acme,  and  Gough's  Selected  Red. 
The  best  brace  of  Cucumbers  among  thirteen  were 
Royal  Windsor;  the  second.  Challenger;  third, 
Parley  Park  Hero.  Others  shown  included  Epi- 
curean, Telegraph,  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  The 
best  four  heads  of  Lettuce^,  two  of  Cos  and  two  of 
Cabbages,  were  Hick's  Cos,  Brown  Cos,  Wheeler's 
Tom  Thumb,  and  Dutch  Cabbage.  Mushrooms 
were  excellent,  and  there  was  a  good  show  of 
salading. 

Special  peizes. — On  this  occasion  Messrs.  Car- 
ter offered  prizes  for  the  best  brace  of  their  new 
Captain  Larks  and  Emerald  Melons.  The  finest 
of  these  were  shown  by  Lord  Barrington's  gar- 
dener (Mr.  Meads),  whose  fruits  well  represented 
these  excellent  varieties. 

A  full  list  of  awards  is  given  in  our  advertising 
columns. 


ORCHIDS    IN    FLOWER. 


Dendroblum  Falconerl  (G.  A.  L.  S ).— An  UDcom- 
miMily  fine  variety,  perhaps  worthy  of  a  distinct  varietal 
name,  though  we  are  not  able  to  judge  from  individual 
flowers ;  it  is  certainly  not  identical  ^vith  D.  Falconeri 
giganteum.    The  colours,  too,  are  rich  and  well  defined. 

White  OdontogrlosBum  vexillarlum  (ff.  ^.  B^yf  r-t). 
— The  flower  sent  represents  a  lovely  variety  of  this  Orchid, 
though  not  uncommon-  at  least  in  Orchid  collections  about 
London.  A  pure  white  variety  without  the  faintest  tinge 
of  colour  would  indeed  be  a  rarity.  "We  have  not  seen  one 
yet. 

Odontoglossum  Alexindrse  (C.  n.  p.).— Very  fine 
blooms  indeed,  identical  with  what  Orchid  fanciers  term 
the  best  type,  i  e.,  large  hroad-sepalled  flowers  crisped  at 
the  edges  and  richly  marked.  A  plant  of  this  Orchid  car- 
rying thirty  blooms  on  four  spikes  must  be  considered  a 
good  specimen. 

Cattleya  Mosslee.— Mr.  Fowler  sends  us  from  Ash- 
grove,  Pontypool.  a  two-flowered  spike  of  a  magnificent 
variety  of  this  Cattleya  cut  from  an  imported  plant  bearing 
ten  fine  flowers  and  growing  in  crocks  only  without  peat 
or  Moss  The  flowers  sent  are  not  only  large,  but  extremely 
dclicite  and  distinct  in  colour. 

Dendroblum  suavlsslmum,— I  send  you  a  spike  of 
this  Dendroblum  cut  from  a  plant  sent  me  from  Kangoon  a 
few  years  ago  by  a  friend.  On  the  spike  now  sent  there 
are  twenty  flowers,  and  the  plant  has  other  five  spikes 
bearing  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  flowers  each. — P.  NEILL 
Fraser,  Murrailfield,  Edinburgh. 

\*  An  uucominonly  tine  spike  of  this  old,  but  favourite 
Orchid.— Ed. 

Oypripedium   caudatum   roaeum. — A 

three-Howered  spike  of  this  remarkable  Orchid 
has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Hugh  J.  Scott,  of  Ash- 
field  House,  Belfast.  The  tail-like  sepals  measure 
just  upon  2  feet  in  length.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  of  this  variety  is  much  richer  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  form,  the  pouches  being  of  rich  chest- 
nut-brown. 

Cattleya  Mossiss  grandla.— A  flower,  one 
of  three,  has  been  sent  to  us  of  an  uncommonly 
fine  variety  of  C.  Mossia;  under  this  name  from 
Mr.  De  B.  Crawshay,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks.  This 
flower  measures  just  8  inches  across  the  petals, 
the  width  of  which  is  3  inches,  while  the  lip  is 
2.^  inches  across.  The  colour  of  the  sepals  is  pale 
lilac,  that  of  the  lip  a  bright  amethyst  edged  with 
lilac.  It  is  a  lovely  variety,  and  one  of  the  finest 
among  the  numerous  varieties  of  C.  Mossise,  which 
render  Mr.  Crawshay's  Orchid  houses  so  gay  at  the 
present  time. 

Hale  of  Orchids. — The  sale  of  Sir  William 
Marriott's  Orchids  from  the  Down  House,  Bland- 
ford,  took  place  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  Covent  Gar- 


den, on  May  20,  21,  and  22.  The  sale  comprised 
about  700  lots,  and  some  of  the  plants  realised 
high  prices.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  rare  Cattleya 
exoniensis  fetched  38  guineas,  and  another  plant 
of  the  same  realised  3-1  guineas.  A  variety  of 
Dendroblum  nobile,  named  nobilissimnm,  fetched 
17J  guineas,  and  the  beautiful  Odontoglossum 
crispum  Dennianum,  illustrated  and  described  in 
The  Garden  some  time  agcwent  for  14 J  guineas. 
A  large  plant  of  Cypripedium  Stonei  realised  19 
guineas,  Cattleya  gigas  14  guineas,  C.  labiata 
(true  autumn  variety)  9  guineas,  C.  Dowiana  7 
guineas,  C.  Warneri  5  guineas,  C.  Skinneri  BJ 
guineas,  C.  superba  splendens  7J  guineas,  the 
white  variety  of  Vanda  teres,  named  Aurora,  10 
guineas,  Odontoglossum  Euckeri  7  guineas,  Lselia 
purpurata  9  guineas,  and  Oncidium  macranthum 
7  guineas.  

Hellebore  seed. — At  an  early  date  I  fhall 
have  a  good  crop  of  Hellebore  seed  ripe,  and  will 
be  pleased  to  send  a  pinch  to  any  of  your  readers 
who  may  care  to  enclose  a  stamped  directed 
envelope  to  me  at  Eastcott,  Pinner.  My  plants 
are  fine  varieties  of  guttatns,  colchicus,  &c.,  and 
were  raised  from  seed  received  from  one  of  your 
correspondents  a  few  years  ago.  Hellebore  seeds 
germinate  freely,  but  only  if  sown  directly  they 
are  ripe.  At  least  that  is  my  experience  with 
regard  to  them.— A.  Kingsmill. 

Food  plants  Injured  by  insects.— In 

connection  with  a  flower  show  to  be  held  at  Frome 
on  August  4  there  will  be  a  novel  competition, 
being  none  other  than  one  for  the  best  collection 
of  food  plants  injured  by  insects,  accompanied 
by  specimens  of  the  insects  injuring  them. 
Each  of  the  collections  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  short  and  simply  written  account  of  the  attacks 
represented  and  what  was  done  to  get  rid  of 
them,  and  whether  successful  or  not.  No  scien- 
tific descriptions  are  needed,  but  only  a  simple 
statement  of  facts.  The  prizes  offered  are  £3,  j£2, 
and  £1,  and  are  given  by  Miss  E.  A.  Ormerod, 
consulting  entomologist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society.  They  are  open  to  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  As  the  entrance  fee  is  only  2s.,  and  as 
the  competition  is  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  held, 
this  ought  to  be  a  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
flower  show.  The  hon.  secretary  is  Mr.  Henry  F. 
Moore,  Frome. 

Seeds  (tr.  T.  Burn).— Try  Mr.  Thompson,  Tavern 
Strc'-t,  Ipsmch. 

Laburnum- — The  enclosed  appeared  in  two  separate 
places  on  an  ordinary  yellow  Laburnum.  Is  it  unusual,  op 
what  is  it?— DELTA. 

*^*  It  is  Cytisus  Adami,  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
the  Laburnum  and  Cytisus  purpureus. — Ed. 

Gloxinias  (-D.  D.). — The  blooms  sent  were  too  much 
dama^-'cd  in  transit  to  enable  ns  to  judge  of  their  merits. 
You  should  have  used  a  larger  box  and  more  packing  ma- 
terial. 

Names  of  plants. — A  Jlarher. — We  have  been  unable 
to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  Rofe ;  please  send  another 
specimen  later  on,  and  from  an  out-of-door  plant  if  pos- 
sible.  W.  Fufe.—1'he  Rose  seems  to  be  RC've  d'Or,  but 

the  petals  had  nearly  all  fallen  before  the  flowers  reached 

us. ro/(i"(('.— Appears  to  be  Scilla  italica,  but  cannot  bo 

certain  without  seeing  leaves. R.  V.  (t  Son. — Veronica 

gentianoides;  please  send  Silene  again. A.  Elder. — 1, 

Lychnis  alpina;  2,  Heuchera  americana ;  3,  Doronicum 

Pard.ali.inches. F.   R,  S.— Brasaia  maculata;    we  still 

think   yoiu-   Epidendrum    is   phroniceum. Subscriber 

(Cork). — 1,  Ruscus  racemoaus ;  2,  apparently  Clematis  cirr- 
hosa ;  3,  Veronica  gentianoides ;  -1,  Ornithogalum  umbel- 

latnm. W.  Spencer  —1,  Iris  florentina  ;  2,  Trollius  euro- 

picua  ;  3,  Lychnis  dioica  fi.-pl. ;  4,  Erigeron  strigoaum. 

if  .—The  Tulip  is  a  variety  known  as  the  Parrot  Tulip  ;  it 

can  be  perpetuated  by  bulbs. W.  P. — I,  Sparaxis  grandi- 

flora ;  2,  Streptocarpus  Rexi ;  3,  Fuchsia  microphylla. 

Jl/r.s-.  M.  ir.~Leaf  is  from  Ruscus  Hypophyllum,  not  the 
Butcher's  Broom,  which  ia  R.  aculeatus  ;  other  is  Centanrea 
montana  alba ;  varieties  of  Polygala  vulgaris  (the  common 

Milkwori) J5.  A.  R.  il.— Apparently  Lilium  (Fritillaria) 

Thompsouianum. J.    B.     B.    (Fairoaft*).- Masdevallia 

xauthina. W.   B.   jlf.— Juniperus   virginiana. R.   R. 

Whitehead. — 1,  Iris  florentina  ;  2, 1,  tingitana ;  3,  I.  plicata. 

J.  5.— 1,  Galium  cruciatum  ;  2,  Pedicularis  sylvatica  ; 

3.  apparently  Carex  humilis. A'.  A.  S. — Scilla  Fraseri ; 

.Sa.\ifraga  Wallacei ;  shrub  is  Spirfca  hypericifolia ;  white 

flower,    Maianthemum    bifolium. G.    C— 1,    Khodiola 

sibirica  ;  2,  SpirnBa  callosa  ;  3,  Clematis  montana  ;  4,  common 

Periwinkle  (Vinca  major). W.  Sheppard.—l,  Acropera 

Lodiligesi ;  2,  Pansy  of  some  sort ;  3,  Mesembryanthemum 

next  week. D.  D.—l,  Anchusa  aemperWrens  ;  2,  Fumaria 

Born>i ;  3,  Plantago  lanceolata  ;  4,  Cardamine  pratensis. 

W.  C.  W.  {WheiBtone).—We  are  unable  to  name  the  flower 
you  sent  to  ua  some  time  since. 
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"This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  meDd  Nature  :  change  It  rather :  bat 

The  abi  rrsEiP  is  Tit.'wss."— Shakespeare. 


EARLY  MARKET  APPLES. 

DuEiNG  the  past  few  years  the  demand  for  young 
trees  of  early  varieties  of  Apples  has  greatly  in- 
creased, especially  in  the  case  of  those  who  grow 
largely  for  market ;  and,  as  their  popularity  if 
likely  to  be  maintained,  a  few  words  as  to  the 
varieties  whicli  are  most  in  demand  may  be  of 
service.  No  fruit  is  so  well  adapted  for  what  may 
truly  be  termed  fruit  farming  on  a  large  scale  as 
the  Apple.  The  season  during  wliich  it  lasts  fit 
for  culinary  or  dessert  purposes  is  longer  than  that 
of  any  other  fruit  which  we  cultivate.  In  tact, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  having  good  Apples  the 
whole  year  round ;  and,  although  for  the  supply 
of  private  families,  varieties  that  keep  sound  far 
into  the  spring,  when  fruit  is  at  its  lowest  ebb  are 
most  in  request,  for  market  purposes  varieties 
that  mature  early  are  the  most  profitable.  Foreign 
competition  is  now  an  established  fact,  and  home- 
growers,  in  looking  around  how  best  to  meet  the 
difficulty,  find  that  they  have  the  early  part  of  the 
Apple  season  to  themselves,  as  the  American 
barrels  do  not  begin  to  arrive  until  October,  and  as 
the  early  sorts  are  fit  to  commence  gathering  in 
July,  there  are  at  least  three  months  in  which  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  can  be  disposed  of.  While  some 
growers  regulate  the  supplies  sent  to  market  by 
the  prices  obtainable,  others  make  it  a  rule  to 
gather  all  crops  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  for  use, 
thereby  avoiding  the  cost  of  storing,  repacking,  &c. 
This  is  a  system  which  is  growing  in  favour  with 
the  majority  of  growers.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow,  however,  that  all  the  Apples  sent  to  market 
are  for  immediate  consumption.  They  are  bought 
up  by  factors,  who  sell  them  again  according  to 
the  demand.  As  American  Apples  arrive  late  in 
the  season,  for  some  time  to  come  our  markets 
will  be  likely  to  depend  on  home-grown  fruit  from 
J  aly  to  November ;  and,  as  the  cost  of  transit  pro- 
hibits them  from  being  profitably  sent  any  great 
distance  by  rail,  it  follows  that  local  growers  will 
have  the  best  chance  in  their  own  local  markets  ; 
for,  although  we  speak  of  London  prices,  it  does 
not  follow  that  there  are  not  equally  good  markets 
in  other  towns  of  any  great  size.  As  to  produc- 
tiveness, it  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  varieties  that 
mature  early.  It  is  obvious  that  a  tree  cleared  of 
its  crop  in  August  and  September,  while  the  leaves 
are  yet  green,  has  a  better  chance  of  perfecting 
its  fiower  buds  for  another  year  than  one  on 
which  the  crop  hangs  until  the  leaves  are  drop- 
ping in  October  ;  and  since  a  race  of  free-bearing 
early  Apples  has  been  encouraged,  the  crops  of 
home-grown  fruit  have  undoubtedly  greatly  in- 
creased in  quantity.  For  instance,  Keswick  Cod- 
lins  are  the  type  of  a  never- failing  crop  for  culinary 
use,  and  we  may  confidently  look  to  new  sorts 
being  produced  to  suit  the  requirements  of  market 
growers.  Good-sized  Apples  of  striking  appear- 
ance are  the  ones  to  aim  at.  The  question  of  how 
to  minimise  labour,  and  thereby  reduce  the  price 
at  which  Apples  can  be  grown  so  as  to  be  profit 
able,  is  one  of  the  most  potent  arguments  in  fa- 
vour of  early  sorts  ;  for  with  a  good  crop  they  can 


be  gathered  and  sent  to  market  direct  at  from 
2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  sieve,  and  yield  more  profit  to 
the  grower  than  if  he  stored  them  for  three  or 
four  months,  and  then  realised  an  advance  on 
them  of  Is.  per  sieve. 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  varieties  that 
have  already  made  for  themselves  a  reputation  as 
reliable  market  sorts,  and  which  are  all  suited  for 
sending  direct  from  the  tree  as  gathered  in  the 
order  named ; — 

Kitchen  Appi.es. 

Keswick  Codlin 

Mauks  Codlin 

Lord  Suflield 


Old  Hawlhornden 
Stone's,  or  '  oddingtou 
Cox's  Pomona 
Gascoyne's  Scarlet 
>:chlin  villa 
Ptirling  Castle 
Golden  Noble 


A[r.  Gladstone 
Ked  Juneating 
Irish  Peach 
Red  Quarrenden 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgh 
Ked  Astrachan 
Worcester  Pearmain 
Kerry  Pippin 
Summer  Golden  Pippin 
King  of  Pippins 


Lord  Grosvenor 
Warner's  King 
Belle  Dubois 
Dutch  Mignonne 
New  Hawthornden 
Lady  Henniker 
Queen  Caroline 
Small's  Admirable 
Grenadier 
Blenheim  Orange 
Dessert  Api-les. 

Ribston  Pippin 
Ooi's  Orange  Pippin 
Hick's  Fancy 
Premier 
Gravenstein 
Summer  Nonpareil 
Mannington  Pearmain 
Peasgood  Nonsuch 
Wyken  Pippin 
Premier 


In  advocating  the  more  extensive  planting  of 
varieties  that  can  be  disposed  of  before  the  bulk 
of  the  American  crop  arrives,  it  must  not  be  con- 
cluded that  we  cannot  profitably  grow  Apples  to 
compete  with  all-comers.  Nevertheless,  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  planting  most 
extensively  varieties  that  can  be  sent  direct  from 
the  tree  as  gathered  in  preference  to  sorts  only 
suitable  for  spring  use.  J.  Gboom. 


CERTIFICATING   OLD   PLANTS. 

The  plant  called  Phaius  luiidus,  to  which  a  first- 
class  certificate  was  awarded  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  last  week,  and  which  is  described 
as  "  a  most  beautiful  new  Orchid,"  was  exhibited 
under  a  wrong  name,  and  is  neither  new  nor  unique. 
as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  it  with  the  Botanical 
Maga:ine  figure  of  P.  bicolor,  t.  4078,  to  which, 
and  not  to  P.  luridus.  Baron  Schroeder's  plant 
must  be  referred.  P.  bicolor  was  introduced  into 
English  gardens  over  forty  years  ago,  has  been  one 
of  the  stock  plants  in  the  Kew  collection  for  some 
years,  and  is  now  represented  there  by  a  good 
plant  bearing  three  strong  spikes,  each  of  which 
carries  about  a  dozen  flowers.  In  the  same  collec- 
tion it  flowered  well  both  last  year  and  the  year 
before.  Baron  Schroeder's  plant  has  flowers  with  a 
deeper  coloured  labellum  than  those  represented 
in  the  figure  just  referred  to,  but  beyond  this 
character,  attributable  possibly  to  superior  culti- 
vation, there  is  no  difference  between  the  two.  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  a  figure  of  P.  luridus,  but 
I  have  seen  dried  specimens  of  it  in  the  Kew  her- 
barium, and  also  Dr.  Thwaites'  description  of  it  in 
his  *'  Enumeration  of  Ceylon  Plants,"  and  from 
these  sources  I  gather  that  true  P.  luridus  is  a 
small-flowered  species  with  little  claim  to  any 
particular  floral  beauty.  I  learn  that  on  several 
occasions  plants  of  P.  bicolor  have  been  received 
at  Kew  under  the  name  by  which  Baron  Schroeder's 
plant  is  called,  and  this  apparent  confusion  of  the 
two  species  may  in  all  probability  account  for  the 
Society's  blunder  in  certificating  as  "new"  an 
old  and  well-known  species  of  Orchid,  or  at 
least  if  not  well  known,  one  which  was  cultivated 
by  our  grandfathers,  and  which  was  figured  more 
than  forty  years  ago. — B. 


Miniature  Orchids. — Amongst  "botanical" 
Orchids  now  flowering  in  the  Kew  collection  there 
are  two  tiny  gems  whose  small  posies  in  the  way 
of  flowers  might  be  worn  in  the  hat  of  Queen  Mab  ; 
they  are  Masdevallia  tricbcete  and  Restrepia  pro- 
repens.  The  first  has  little  Grass-like  leaves  an  inch 
or  so  long,  forming  a  tuft  of  pale  green  foliage, 


which  may  be  likened  to  a  cushion,  from  which  the 
slender  stalked  flowers  spring  like  tiny  scarf-pins. 
Each  hair-like  stalk  bears  a  single  flower  of  a  deli- 
cate texture  and  purple  and  pale  yellow  in  colour. 
On  the  side  of  each  lateral  sepal  and  on  the  top  of 
the  upright  or  dorsal  one  are  orange  tails,  or  rather 
antenna3,  for  they  are  more  like  the  little  feelers 
of  a  butterfly  or  moth  than  anything  else.  Of 
this  there  is  a  nice  little  patch  in  flower  in  the  cool 
house  at  Kew.  The  second  plant,  Restrepia  prore- 
pens,  has  leaves  not  more  than  H  inches  long  and 
about  a  line  in  width  and  hair-like  lower-stalks,  each 
bearing  a  pale  yellow  flower.  From  the  tip  of  the 
upright  to  the  tip  of  the  lateral  sepals  these  flowers 
measure  about  1^  inches,  and  as  these  parts  of  the 
flower  are  almost  in  a  line  with  each  ether,  and 
the  two  short  antennffi-likepetals  stand  out  at  right 
angles,  the  whole  flower  is  not  unlike  a  pale  yel- 
low cress.  We  all  like  Masdevallias  and  Res- 
trepias,  and  even  small  as  these  two  are,  they  as 
much  deserve  a  few  inches  of  space  and  a  few 
minutes' share  of  attention  as  the  big  and  brilliant 
among  Orchids.  The  Masdevallia  shown  by  Mr. 
Lee  last  week  under  the  name  of  tridactylites  is 
apparently  the  same  as  the  Kew  M.  trichaste. — B. 


OUR  CLIMATE. 
The  subject  of  the  deterioration  of  our  climate  is 
one  of  extreme  interest,  and  it  is  only  by  collect- 
ing a  large  number  of  facts  and  observations  that 
we  can  arrive  at  a  conclusion  of  even  the  sl'ightest 
value.  Towards  this  object  I  wish  to  offer  the 
following  remarks  ;  If  we  refer  to  Gilbert  White's 
summary  of  the  weather  from  1768  to  1792,  we 
shall  find  that  the  general  aspect  of  the  whole 
year  was  much  what  it  is  now ;  certainly  spring 
seems  to  have  been  as  often  ungenial  as  in  our 
time.  Still,  the  extreme  cold  of  winter  seems  to 
be  greater  in  this  century  than  in  the  last.  White's 
observations  extend  over  a  period  of  twenty-four 
years,  in  which  the  thermometer  once  fell  (De- 
cember 10,  1784)  to  1°  below  zero,  and  once  (Ja- 
nuary 31,  1776)  exactly  to  zero,  which  he  calls  "  a 
most  unusual  degree  of  cold  for  the  south  of  Eng- 
land." Now,  in  the  last  twenty-four  winters  there 
have  certainly  been  four,  if  not  more,  in  which 
the  thermometer  has  fallen  below  zero,  and  even 
to  5°  below  it.  It  should  be  noticed  that  from  its 
position  the  thermometer  falls  lower  at  Selborne 
than  in  mo^t  places  in  the  neighbourhood.  With 
regard  to  the  "  old  inhabitant,"  if  he  tells  us  how 
much  hotter  the  summers  were  in  his  early  days, 
he  usually  adds  how  much  colder  the  winters  were. 
I  have  been  struck  with  the  number  of  Lombardy 
Poplars  of  all  ages  which  have  died  in  the  last 
five  or  six  years,  and  which  must  be  attributed  to 
the  unfavourable  seasons.  I  think  I  have  read 
that  the  lake  of  Constance  was  only  once  frozen 
over  in  the  last  century,  and  it  has  been  already 
twice  frozen  over  in  the  present  one. 
Bintted-Wyck,  Alton.     William  Wickham. 


Herbaceous  Oaloeolarlas — These  are 
being  improved  in  at  least  three  directions — in 
the  increased  size,  stoutness,  and  form  of  the 
flowers  ;  in  the  depth  and  variety  of  their  colours ; 
and  in  the  stout,  vigorous  habit  of  growth  ap- 
parent in  the  plants.  Growers  generally  are  now 
becoming  alive  to  the  fact  that  these  Calceolarias 
must  no  longer  be  coddled  or  starved  before 
flowering,  as  they  used  formerly  to  be  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  must  be  grown  as  hardy  and 
vigorous  as  possible.  The  mild  winter  through 
which  we  have  passed  has  been  favourable  to 
giving  air  night  and  day,  and  not  only  does 
this  promote  the  development  of  healthy  foliage, 
but  it  tends  to  keep  green  fly  in  check  and  lessens 
the  necessity  for  fumigation  Further,  there  is 
not  so  much  risk  attending  early  potting  in  a 
mild  season  as  in  a  severe  one.  The  present 
has,  perhaps,  proved  one  of  the  earliest 
seasons  known  for  the  Calceolaria.  Messrs. 
Sutton's  collection  at  Reading  has  been  par- 
ticularly fine.  The  plants  are  admirably  grown 
and  grandly  flowered,  vigorous,  and  yet  compact 
and  half  shrubby,  with  large  and  finely  formed 
flowers  of  a  great  variety  of  colours.    Tall  Calceo- 
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larias  are  becoming  things  of  the  past ;  now-a-days 
if  growers  find  any  in  their  collections  showing  a 
tendency  to  become  tall,  they  reject  them,  and  on 
no  account  attempt  to  obtain  seed  from  them. 
The  Heading  collection  consists  of  over  200  plants, 
the  majority  of  them  being  fine  specimens  in 
10-inch  pots.  Some  of  the  combinations  of  colour 
were  particularly  attractive— scarlet,  white,  crim- 
son, and  yellow  mottled  with  brown  and  gold, 
pink  with  crimson  blotches,  netted  crimson  with 
brown  tracings  and  maroon  bars  crosswise,  cream 
intensely  veined  with  chocolate,  scarlet  veined 
with  yellow,  maroon  with  darker  tracings,  white 
ground  with  crimson  dots,  scarlet  shaded  with 
buff,  lemon,  and  crimson — all  the  result  of  care- 
fully fertilised  flowers.— E.  D. 


PLANTS    IN    FLO  AVER. 


Schizanthus  Q-rahaml. — This  is  perhaps 
the  handsomest  of  the  family.  Its  flowers  are  IJ 
inches  wide,  deep  rose,  with  the  upper  petal  bright 
orange  striped  with  crimson — a  fine  harmony  of 
rich  colouring.  It  appears  to  be  stronger  in  habit 
than  the  ordinary  varieties.  Though  classed 
among  half-hardy  annuals,  this  has  done  well 
autumn-sown  in  the  open  ground,  but  it  was  no 
doubt  favoured  by  the  late  unusually  mild  winter 
and  a  warm  dry  soil. — G.  J.,  West  Su'rrey, 

Gladiolus  The  Bride— In  March  we 
potted  a  number  of  this  Gladiolas,  patting  five 
bulbs  in  a  6-inch  pot,  and  they  are  now  charm- 
ingly in  bloom.  The  spikes  are  about  18  inches 
high,  and  clothed  with  many  blossoms  of  the 
purest  white.  In  habit  and  form  they  resemble 
the  large  varieties  of  Gladiolus,  but  in  size  they 
are  diminutive  and  very  pretty.  The  bulbs  are 
cheap  to  buy  by  the  dozen  or  hundred,  their  cul- 
tivation is  simple,  and  the  results  highly  satisfac- 
tory.— J.  MuiE,  Marg^.vi,  S.  Wa'es. 

Finely  flowered  Anthurlum  Scher- 
zerianum.— In  the  garden  of  Mr.  H.  Coghill,  New- 
castle-under-Lyne,  Staffordshire,  there  are  at  pre- 
sent two  plants  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  with 
four  flowers  on  one  and  seven  on  the  other,  the 
spathes  of  which  are  7  inches  long  and  3  inches 
wide.  The  spadix  in  several  cases  measures  8 
inches  in  length.  The  plants  are  healthy  and 
beautiful,  and  the  colour  of  the  blossoms  remark- 
ably brilliant.  These  plants  have  been  grown  by 
Mr.  CoghiU's  gardener,  Mr.  Evans. 

Buddleia  globosa— This  with  us  is  a 
bushy  plant,  about  6  feet  high,  in  a  shrub  bed, 
and  very  ornamental  it  is  just  now.  The  leaves 
are  not  unlike  those  of  a  huge  Sage  plant,  and 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  long,  graceful  clusters. 
Each  of  the  blooms  is  a  compactly-formed  ball  of 
dark  yellow  petals,  about  the  size  of  a  schoolboy's 
marble.  The  plant  is  said  to  be  rather  tender, 
but  it  has  always  appeared  to  be  quite  hardy  here, 
and  as  a  yellow  flowering  shrub  we  have  nothing 
to  equal  it  at  this  season.  It  is  both  singular  and 
showy  in  appearance. — J.  MuiB,  Margam. 

Eohlnocactus  mammlllosus.- A  short 
dumpy  Cactus  with  numerous  ridges  on  which  are 
bunches  of  dark  brown  hair-like  spines,  The 
flower,  which  is  produced  on  the  top  of  the  plant, 
is  about  4  inches  in  diameter,  tubular-campanulate 
in  form,  and  composed  of  a  close  whorl  of  bright 
yellow  petals,  round  the  inner  side  of  which  is  a 
circle  of  purple  filaments.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  this  brilliant  large-flowered  section  of 
Cacti.  There  is  a  plant  of  it  now  in  flower  in  the 
succulent  house  at  Kew.  In  the  same  house  E 
multiflorus,  a  purplish  flowered  species,  is  flower 
ing,  as  are  also  several  kinds  of  Mammillaria. B. 

Bhododendron  Cham pionse  — For   the 

first  time  in  Europe  this  distinct  Rholodendron 
has  just  flowered  at  Kew.  Many  years  ago  a 
figure  of  it  was  published  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, prepared  from  a  Chinese  drawing  and  dried 
specimens  procured  from  Hong  Kong,  where  this 
plant  is  a  native.  The  flowers  in  this  figure  are 
represented  to  be  rose  coloured,  but  in  the  text  it 
is  stated  that  a  white-flowered  variety  was  known, 
and  it  is  this  variety  that  has  flowered  at  Kew. 


The  leaves  are  ovate  in  form,  and  are  borne  in 
whorls  on  the  stem,  the  whole  plant  being  covered 
with  rather  long  papillose  hairs.  The  flowers  are 
produced  along  with  the  new  growth,  and  when  in 
bud  are  enveloped  in  a  sheath  composed  of  numer- 
ous sticky  brown  scales.  In  size  the  flowers  are 
somewhat  like  those  of  Azalea  alba ;  they  are 
white  with  a  blotch  of  pale  yellow  on  the  inside  of 
the  upper  petal.  As  compared  with  the  fine  hybrid 
Rhododendrons  now  cultivated,  this  species  can- 
not take  rank  as  a  useful  kind.  The  Kew  speci- 
men is  about  IS  inches  high  and  is  cultivated  as  a 
cool  greenhouse  plant. — B. 

Dutch-grown  Anemones.— Again  Messrs. 
Ant.  Eoozen  send  us  some  lovely  Anemone  blooms 
from  their  nurseries  near  Haarlem.  This  time 
they  consist  entirely  of  double  varieties  of  A. 
coronaria,  and  very  fine  they  are,  being  not  only 
very  double  and  large,  but  of  rich  and  varied  hues. 
Most  of  the  tints  are  extremely  bright  and  effec- 
tive, and  from  amongst  these  we  singled  out  the 
following,  viz. :  La  Plus  Belle,  rich  purple ;  Hecla, 
centre  bright  red,  guard  petals  whitish ;  L'Eclair, 
vivid  scarlet ;  Sans  Souci,  red ;  Angeliere,  red, 
fiaked  with  white ;  Eeinwardt,  red  centre,  outer 
petals  white ;  William  I.,  soft  salmon-pink ; 
Rosine,  red,  flaked  and  edged  with  white ;  Cedo 
NuUi,  red ;  Franciscus  Primus,  rich  purple ; 
General  Mendiri,  purple  centre,  outer  or  guard 
petals  white.  This  selection  fairly  represents  the 
beauty  of  this  rich  series  of  varieties,  though  no 
doubt  some  might  fancy  some  of  the  duller-tinted 
sorts. 

Seedling  Columbines. — I  send  yon  flowers 
of  some  seedling  Aquilegias  which  have  come  up 
from  self-sown  seeds.  They  are  in  a  small  bed 
where  it  was  intended  to  grow  a  collection  of  the 
purer  types.  That,  however,  has  been  found  all  but 
impracticable ;  it  is  easy  enough  to  pull  up  all  the 
isolated  seedlings,  but  such  as  spring  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  old  crowns  escape,  and  the  results 
are  at  once  amusing  and  tiresome.  In  the  case  of 
A.  califomica  there  are  four  other  distinct  forms 
and  shades  of  colour,  but  in  this  case  the  effect  is 
scarcely  to  be  despised. — John  Wood,  Woodville, 
Ki'lcstall. 

*,*  A  beautiful  series  of  Columbines,  represent- 
ing a  singular  diversity  of  colours,  some  red  and 
yellow,  others  purple  and  white,  violet  and  white, 
and  pure  white,  whilst  the  majority  are  bluish 
purple  of  varied  tints. — Ed. 

Phyllocaotl. — If  it  were  more  generally 
known  that  the  Phyllocacti  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  flowers,  we  think  that  they  would  be 
oftener  grown  than  they  are.  Many  are  quite 
unaware  of  the  splendour  of  their  flowers,  and 
how  easy  they  are  to  cultivate.  In  richly-stocked 
botanical  gardens  they  can  be  seen,  but  in  very 
few  private  gardens.  Anyone  seeing  the  Phyllo- 
cacti as  they  are  now  in  flower  in  Mr.  Peacock's 
collection  at  Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith, 
could  not  fail  to  admire  them.  Here  may  be 
found,  we  imagine,  every  species  of  the  genus  in 
cultivation,  all  of  which  are  for  the  most  part 
now  in  flower.  Those  which  attracted  us  most 
were  P.  multiflorus  and  P.  Imperator,  both  re- 
markable for  the  profusion  with  which  their  gor- 
geous flowers  are  produced.  The  last  named  pos- 
sesses thefinest  flowers  and  themostriohly  coloured 
— indeed,  the  striking  hues  of  these  are  indescrib- 
able. They  consist  of  a  combination  of  tints  such 
as  are  rarely  met  with  even  among  Cactaceous 
plants. 

Hardy  Lady's  Slippers —I  send  you  a 
flower  of  Cypripedium  acaule  from  a  plant  grown 
quite  exposed,  which  I  take  to  be  an  unusual 
form.  I  have  not  before  observed  the  lip  either 
so  large  or  divided ;  the  colour,  too,  is  also  paler 
than  ordinary,  I  think.  The  specimen  of  C. 
pubescens  sent  was  grown  in  a  sticky  peat  and 
sand  well  mixed,  the  position  shaded  against  the 
midday  sunshine,  and  of  a  rather  boggy  charac- 
ter; three  years  planted  ;  growth  robust.  C.  Cal 
ceolus  sent  is  cut  from  plant.i  in  pots,  which  have 
been  plunged  in  Cocoa-nut  fibre  for  two  years  ; 
otherwise  quite  exposed  even  to  full  sunshine. 
Other  plants  of  this  Lady's  Slipper  grown  under 
an  Apple  tree  in  ordinary  loam  have  got  stronger 


and  stronger  during  these  past  three  years.  They 
were  planted  five  years  ago,  and  after  the  first 
year,  when  they  fiowered  well,  they  scarcely 
made  any  leaves.  Now,  however,  they  are  flower- 
ing, and  have  quite  a  normal  appearance. — J. 
Wood,  Woodville,  Kirkstall. 

*,*  The  Cypripedium  acaule  sent  by  Mr.  Wood 
is  indeed  a  fine  bloom,  but  whether  it  be  the  re- 
sult of  good  cultivation  or  a  finer  variety  than 
ordinary  we  are  unable  to  say.  The  flowers  of  C . 
pubescens  and  C.  Calceolus  are  both  large  and 
fine,  and  show  what  beautiful  hardy  Orchids  these 
two  Lady's  SUppers  are  when  well  grown. — Ed. 

Marechal  Kiel  Boses. — We  have  received 
four  of  the  finest  blooms  we  ever  saw  of  this  Rose 
from  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  who  states  that  they  were 
gathered  from  a  plant  grown  in  the  open  air  on 
the  north-west  side  of  Rose  Cottage,  Hardwicke, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  where  it  has  been  in  bloom 
fully  a  fortnight.  They  were  very  large,  richly 
coloured,  and  delightfully  fragrant — in  short,  all 
that  a  good  Eose  should  be. 

Hoya  bella  in  baskets.— As  a  hanging 
basket  plant  in  a  stove  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
name  a  morebeautifol  object  than  a  well-flowered 
specimen  of  this  Hoya,  which  is  without  doubt 
the  gem  of  the  genus.  Its  clusters  of  flowers  look 
like  stars  of  frosted  silver  set  in  polished  ame- 
thyst, and,  being  borne  on  slender  drooping  stems 
amidst  Myrtle-like  foliage,  their  beauty  is  in- 
creased. There  is  now  in  one  of  the  'stoves  at 
Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith,  a  perfect  specimen 
plant  of  this  Hoya  in  full  flower,  and  an  extremely 
pretty  picture  it  is.  It  measures  some  2  feet 
across,  and  each  of  the  slender  shoots,  which  droop 
gracefully  on  all  sides  of  the  basket,  is  laden 
with  clusters  of  its  wax-like  blossoms.  Its  near, 
but  less  graceful,  relative,  H.  Faxtoni,  is  also  grown 
well  here,  but  it  is  not  so  well  suited  for  basket 
culture,  as  its  growth  is  more  erect.  Anyone 
fond  of  beautiful  basket  plants  should  make  a 
note  of  these  two  Hoyas,  and  particularly  of  H. 
bella. 

Oriental  Poppies. — A  handful  of  these 
gorgeous  flowers  is  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  May  from 
Capt.  Le  Blanc's  garden  at  Northam  House,  Bar- 
net.  If  properly  placed  no  hardy  flowers  can  be 
used  with  more  telling  effect  in  a  garden,  but 
there  is  a  fear  that  they  will  come  to  be  put  to 
an  improper  use  like  the  variegated  Maple,  which 
gives  such  a  piebald  look  to  many  gardens.  These 
Poppies  need  almost  a  quiet  place  to  them- 
selves ;  some  spot  where  their  brilliant  hues  would 
light  up  the  surroundings  and  not  clash  with 
others.  There  are  no  better  plants  for  creating 
distant  effects  of  colour  at  this  season  than  these 
I'oppies,  but  for  this  purpose  they  require  to  be 
used  in  masses,  or  they  have  a  "  dotty ''  appear- 
ance. The  original  Papaver  orientale  is  mnch 
more  effective  in  a  garden  than  the  bracteatum 
variety,  whose  flowers  are  of  a  more  crimson  tint. 
Mr.  May  also  sends  double  and  single  Pyrethrums, 
now  duly  appreciated  in  almost  every  garden,  par- 
ticularly for  furnishing  cut  flowers. 

Clerodendrons  planted  out.— When  the 
twining  species  of  stove  Clerodendrons,  such  as 
Balfouri,  Thompsoni,  speciosum  and  others,  are 
planted  out,  they  acquire  a  luxuriance  seldom 
attained  when  grown  in  pots,  and,  moreover,  their 
free  root-run  does  not  render  them  less  florifer- 
ous  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  flower  more 
profusely,  and,  as  regards  their  immunity  from 
insects,  they  are  incomparably  better  grown  in 
this  way.  The  other  day  we  saw  some  plants  of 
C.  Balfouri  and  C.  speciosum  covering  the  whole  of 
one  end  of  a  stove  in  Mr.  Soper's  garden  in  the 
Clapham  Road,  and  we  thought  at  the  time  that 
we  had  rarely  seen  a  more  beautiful  sight  in  a 
stove.  Formerly  these  plants  were  grown  in  the  con- 
ventional pot  style,  and  were  always  a  trouble  as 
regards  watering  and  cleaning,  but  since  they  were 
planted  out  they  have  grown  strongly  and  rapidly, 
and  have  been  little  or  no  trouble.  There  are 
many  other  stove  plants,  especially  climbers, 
usually  grown  in  pots  that  would  flourish  much 
better  if  planted  out ;  in  fact,  we  have  much  to 
learn  respecting  the  embellishment  of  green- 
I  bouses  and  stoves  in  the  least  costly  way. 
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BUSHEY  Park  in  JUNE. 
"  The  Chestnuts  in  Bushey  Park  are  now  in  full 
bloom ;"  so  say  placards  at  the  London  railway 
stations,  an  announcement  suflicient  surely  to 
tempt  Londoners  to  spend  a  holiday  in  this 
magniiicent  park,  and  witness  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spectacles  of  tree  beauty  that  our  country 
can  afford.  The  Horse  Chestnut  avenue  is  indeed 
the  glory  of  Bushey  Park,  and  it  is  doubtful  it  it 
can  be  surpassed.  This  triple  avenue,  planted  by 
William  III.,  consists  of  Limes  and  Horse  Chest- 
nuts, and  is  just  now  in  its  prime.  It  is  over  a 
mile  in  length.  The  towering  Chestnuts  form  the 
inner  lines,  flanked  on  either  side  by  the  Limes. 
The  splendour  of  these  trees  when  each,  so  to 
speak,  is  a  mountain  of  bloom,  with  the  lower 
branches  sweeping  the  turf,  is  indescribable,  and  is 
well  worth  journeyiog  a  long  distance  to  see. 
The  park  is  an  especial  boon  to  Londoners,  the 
balk  of  whom, probably,  never  have  anopportunity 
of  seeing  more  of  the  country  than  is  to  be  seen 
in  this  park.  It  is  always  a  pleasant  place  in 
which  to  ramble,  whether  the  Chestnuts,  Haw- , 


straight  walk  of  about  a  mile  through  the  Chest- 
nut avenue  Hampton  Court  is  reached. 


NOTES. 


Bulbous  plants  have  a  great  future  before 
them.  Looking  at  the  earlier  numbers  of  the 
Botanical  Mai/azinr,  Redoute's  *'  Liliaceae,"  and 
other  picture  books,  published  at  one  time  or 
other  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of 
botanical  aspirants,  one  may  also  truly  say  that 
they  have  had  a  most  remarkable  past.  We  have 
specialists  who  take  up  Orchids,  Ferns,  hardy 
plants,  &c  ,  but  bulbous  plants,  hardy  or  tender, 
have  never  yet  met  with  the  fate  they  deserve  in 
this  way.  Here  is  an  opening  for  a  man  who 
wants  to  take  up  a  special  class  of  plants  out  of  the 
usual  track.  As  a  rule,  no  other  plants  are  more 
beautiful,  more  variable,  or  more  interesting.  We 
might  go  further  and  say  that  no  other  plants  are 
more  easily  grown,  because  in  no  other  class  are 
the  seasons  of  growth  and  of  rest  more  sharply 


plexed  where  to  begin.  There  are  "  Daffodils  that 
come  before  the  swallow  dares  ;"  and  what  a  world 
of  fragrance  and  of  beauty  Narcissus  offers  us  one 
cannot  well  describe.  Tulips  dance  like  brilliant 
Poppies  in  the  spring  sunshine  ;  Hyacinths  and 
Scillas  scent  the  April  breezes,  carrying  onwards 
that  bulb-wreath  of  the  year's  beauty  which 
Snowdrops  and  Crocuses  had  begun.  The  bulbous 
section  of  Iris  (Xiphion)  are  lovely  as  Orchids 
and  as  hardy  as  Tiger  Flowers  (Tigridias)  ;  and 
even  the  "Flower  of  the  Gods,"  the  "Pride  of 
Table  Mountain,"  is  not  more  gorgeous  than  are 
these  Mexican  beauties  in  their  garb  of  orange 
and  scarlet,  or  of  crimson  and  gold 

Outdoor  gardening  is  extending  in  all  di- 
rections, and  not  content  with  the  variety,  great  aS 
it  is,  now  obtainable  in  oar  nurseries,  many  ama- 
teurs now  make  pleasant  little  holidays  to  Algeria, 
Spain,  Madeira,  south  of  France,  Smyrna,  to  the 
Atlas,  or  even  as  far  as  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Himalayas,  specially  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
new  seeds  and  bulbs  or  plants  for  their  gardens  at 
home.    While  employers  are  thus  anxious  there  is 


Bushey  Park  in  Jtme,  showing  the  lake  a7id  Diayia  fountain. 


thorns,  or  Limes  are  in  flower  or  not.  It  contains 
considerably  over  a  thousand  acres,  and  being 
directly  opposite  and  adjoining  Hampton  Court 
Palace  and  gardens,  the  area  is  ample  and  free 
for  the  use  of  the  public,  to  whom  both  places  are 
always  open.  Towards  the  Hampton  Court 
entrance  is  a  large  sheet  of  water  almost  circular 
in  outline,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  huge 
bronze  statue  of  Diana.  This  forms  the  fountain 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

According  to  Thome's  "  Environs  of  London," 
the  park  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  the  Thorn 
bushes,  for  which  it  has  always  been  famous,  and 
which  are  still  numerous.  The  same  authority 
states  that  the  credit  of  securing  the  privilege  of 
free  access  to  it  is  due  to  a  local  shoemaker — one 
Timothy  Bennet,  of  Hampton  Wick.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  inscription  to  a  mezzotint  portrait 
of  this  Hampton  Wick  celebrity :  "  Bennet,  1752, 
aged  75.  Unwilling  to  leave  the  world  worse 
than  he  found  it,  he,  by  a  vigorous  application  of 
the  laws  of  his  country,  obtained  a  free  passage 
through  Bushey  Park  which  had  many  years 
been  withheld  from  the  public." 

Those  who  wish  to  visit  this  park  from  London 
should  go  by  the  South-Westem  Railway  from 
Waterloo  to  Teddington  Station,  which  is  within 
a  quarter-of-a-mile  of  the  gates,   and    after  a 


defined.  What  a  vision  of  beauty  and  freshness, 
what  charm  of  variety,  what  vivid  glints  of  colour 
open  out  as  we  think  of  the  loveliness  and  poten- 
tiality of  bulbs  I  Take  a  few  hothouse  bulbs — for 
example,  pearly  Eucharis,  whether  E.  Candida  or 
E.  amazonica  ;  graceful  Urceolina,  with  its  golden 
pendants  ;  Pancratiums,  that  recall  the  purity  of 
new-fallen  snow ;  Hsemanthus,  of  a  fiery  brilliance ; 
and  Grifflnias,  of  ccerulean  hue,  to  say  nothing  of 
many,  many  others,  not  the  less  beautiful  because 
for  the  time  they  are  less  well  known. 

Of  greenhouse  bulbs,  what  an  array 
awaits  us  !  Amaryllises  of  many  colours — from 
purest  white  to  rich  velvety  crimson — from  the 
blue-tinted  candelabra- like  spike  of  A.  Imperatrice 
Josephine  to  the  softest  blush  or  deepest  rose  of 
A.  Belladonna.  Then  the  glowing  fire  of  the  Ne- 
rines  must  not  be  forgotten— glowing  clusters 
upborne  on  slender  scapes  rising  from  silvery- 
sheathed  and  leafless  bulbs.  Scarborough  Lilies 
(Vallota)  and  Guernsey  Lilies  are  rival  beauties 
in  many  a  garden ;  and  Lachenalias,  if  not  glar- 
ingly beautiful,  have  a  soft-hued  and  pleasing 
beauty  of  their  own ;  so  also  have  the  primrose- 
tinted  Friesias ;  and  then  of  Ixla,  Babiana,  and 
Sparaxis  we  have  a  brilliant  milky-way  of  earth 
stars  of  the  most  lovely  and  varied  kind.  When  we 
come  to  consider  hardy  bulbs,  one  is  quite  pre- 


a  growing  demand  for  gardeners  of  a  new  school, 
and  men  of  real  ability,  with  a  knowledge  of 
hardy  plants,  bulbs,  and  trees  and  shrubs,  are  as 
rare  as  white  blackbirds  in  our  gardens  of  to-day. 
Perhaps  it  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  grasp  the  wide 
range  which  gardening  now  occupies,  bat  among 
young  gardeners  more  especially  there  is  a  morbid 
craving  to  work  under  glass  and  to  underrate 
hardy  things  of  all  kinds,  both  useful  as  well  as 
beautiful.  A  man  who  knows  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  bulbs  thoroughly  well  is  far  more 
certain  of  a  good  salary  and  a  situation  than  is  a 
curate  or  a  law  clerk.  In  the  coming  by-and-by 
the  demand  for  outdoor  gardeners  will  be  even 
more  extensive  than  it  now  is;  and  if  our  journey- 
men are  wise  they  will  see  the  approaching  cloud, 
much  bigger  than  a  man's  hand  already,  and  add 
a  knowledge  of  hardy  ornamental  plants  to  their 
other  accomplishments.  Food  is  of  all  things  of 
prime  necessity,  so  fruit  and  vegetable  gardening, 
and  the  Corn  waving  on  the  sunny  hillsides,  must 
ever  obtain  thought  and  strength ;  but  in  this  age 
of  much  money  beauty  also  becomes  food  to  us, 
and  no  one  can  well  produce  sojmuch  of  pure  and 
satisfying  beauty  as  the  gardener — that  is  if  he  so 
wills  it. 

Sunshine  and  sho'wer.  —Climate  is  of  all 
things  of  importanc;   to  the  gardener,  and   its 
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vagaries  frequently  trouble  and  perplex  him. 
Local  surroundings,  such  as|albitude,  subsoil,  and 
shelter,  alter  it  even  in  a  limited  area.  Two  gardens 
may  lie  in  the  same  plane,  and  be  quite  near  to 
each  other — less  than  a  mile  —and  their  climate 
may  vary  immensely.  Of  gardens  so  situated,  one 
may  be  exposed  to  several  degrees  of  frost  in  ex- 
cess of  the  other,  and  the  same  kinds  of  fruits  or 
vegetables  may  be  a  week  or  more  in  advance  in 
the  one  place  without  any  very  apparent  reason. 
Some  gardens  are  so  sheltered  that  they  become 
Dutch  ovens — veritable  suntraps,  in  fact — on  a 
large  scale,  especially  if  the  subsoil  is  light  and 
warm.  A  careful  record  of  temperatures  and  the 
dates  of  ripening  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  a 
dozen  gardens  in  the  same  district  would  give 
some  perplexing  results.  But  after  all  no  record 
that  the  thermometer  can  yield  us  is  quite  satis- 
factory. The  true  reflex  of  a  climate  or  a  particular 
soil  is  the  produce  itself,  and  no  isolated  or  ab- 
stract measurement  of  means  employed  will  give 
us  the  actual  results.  We  may  cultivate  and 
manure  our  soils,  and  improve  our  climate  some- 
what by  .'shelter  and  drainage,  but  the  two  great 
factors  of  successful  culture,  sunshine  and  rain, 
are  beyond  our  control,  so  that  any  measurement 
of  them  will  not  do  much  towards  improving  our 
crops.  In  a  word,  the  scientific  cultivator  rarely 
obtains  the  results  that  are  wrested  from  the 
ground  by  a  common  market  gardener. 

The  propagating  season  for  hardy  flowers 
is  now  only  just  beginning  in  many  places,  but 
in  all  good  gardens  seed  sowing  and  the  insertion 
of  cuttings  are  always  going  on.  Propagation  is 
the  pivot  on  which  plant  culture  revolves. 
Amongst  hardy  plants  especially  this  is  true. 
Some  few  thick-rooted  plants  certainly  like  to  be 
left  undisturbed,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Hellebores, 
never  show  at  their  best  until  established  some 
years  ;  but  herbaceous  Lobelias,  Carnations, 
Pansies,  Phloxes,  Mimaluses,  Rockets,  Primroses, 
and  a  whole  host  of  hardy  perennials  are  rarely 
Been  at  their  best  unless  divided  or  propagated 
from  cuttings  or  seed  every  season.  In  showery 
weather  a  man  may  be  usefully  employed  during 
the  spring  months  in  dividing  up  herbaceous 
plants,  and  in  replanting  them  in  suitable  posi- 
tions. Much  is  saved  and  gained  in  this  way. 
Some  of  us  now-a-days  never  think  of  dividing 
hardy  plants  in  autumn,  or  of  purchasing  them  at 
that  season,  as  used  to  be  the  rule.  Spring  planting 
has  proved  most  successful  with  us  so  far  as  hardy 
plants  are  concerned,  and  it  is  but  rarely  that  we 
lose  any  plants,  however  delicate,  which  wedivide 
or  remove  at  that  season. 

Three  good  early  Chryaanthemutns 
not  generally  met  with  are  Adrastus,  a  good  free- 
flowering  purple,  well  suited  for  pot- culture,  and 
when  planted  out  in  the  open  ground  rarely  ex- 
ceeding 2  feet  in  height ;  Little  Mary,  or  La 
Petite  Marie,  quite  a  gem  in  its  own  way, 
forming  a  dense  little  bush  scarcely  a  foot  in 
height,  and  covered  with  its  little  white  button-like 
flowers ;  and  Madame  Desgrange,  which  may  be 
called  a  hardy  Elaine,  blooming  early  in  October 
in  the  open  ground.  It  is  a  beauty,  and  will  be 
largely  grown  for  cut  bloom.  Outside  the  Bowers 
open  yellow,  changing  to  white,  but  inside  blooms 
of  pure  white  are  obtainable.  It  has  the  long 
slender  florets  of  the  Japanese  race,  of  which  it 
may  be  termed  an  early-blooming  hardy  variety. 
Cuttings  or  plants  of  these  may  now  be  obtained, 
and  they  will  be  found  very  useful  in  the  autumn 
when  other  outdoor  flowers  are  scarce.  To  the 
above  may  be  added  the  golden-flowered  C.  Pre- 
cocite,  one  of  the  very  best  of  early-blooming 
yellow-flowered  kinds.  There  is  a  great  future 
before  these  summer-blooming  varieties  of  Chry- 
santhemums, especially  if  our  raisers  can  secure 
varieties  of  the  Madame  Desgrange  type  with 
large  flowers  and  of  various  colours. 

Gardens  near  London  — After  a  few  en- 
joyable rambles  around  London  among  good  gar- 
dens I  am  pleased  to  see  how  the  light  is  spread- 
ing, and  how  rich  and  tasteful  the  gardens  of 
to-day  have  become.  It  is  especially  satisfying 
to  see  the  deep  and  earnest  interest  now  being 
taken  in  the  finer  phases  of  flower  gardening,  as  at 


Wisley,  Golder's  Hill,  or  at  Bickley,  and  more 
especially  in  the  wider  grasp  which  ladies  parti- 
cularly, and  amateurs  generally,  are  taking  of  the 
hardy-flower  question.  The  old  twiddly-twirly 
bedding  arrangement  is  being  supplanted  by  a 
little  of  breadth  and  repose,  and  here  and  there 
one  may  find  real  culture  in  the  garden.  The 
wild  garden  at  Wisley  and  Miss  Jekyll's  dainty 
pleasaunce  at  Munstead  are  far  before  the  sacred 
carpet  bedding  of  our  time.  Our  garden  flora  was 
never  so  rich  nor  so  varied  as  now  ;  and  although 
we  have  as  yet  much  to  learn,  much  has  already 
been  done.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  it,  but 
one  must  needs  speak  out  the  bitter  truth,  that  all 
this  advance  is  due  to  the  taste  and  enterprise  of 
amateurs  rather  than  to  the  exertions  of  their 
gardeners.  Even  although  the  prophet  has  been 
amongst  us  these  twenty  years  or  more,  there  are 
not  ten  gardeners  in  a  hundred  who  know  even 
the  A  B  C  of  hardy  flowers  and  their  proper  cul- 
tivation. 

White  Pinks. — These  sweetest  of  all  hardy 
flowers,  coming  as  they  do  with  the  earliest  Roses 
and  latest  Apple  blosssom,  are  ever  welcome  in 
all  gardens.  They  are  like  old  friends,  and  their 
full  and  subtle  fragrance  reminds  one  of  a  thou- 
sand happy  hours  spent  in  gardens,  of  a  hundred 
pretty  scenes  now  brought  nigh  by  their  sweet- 
ness and  by  that  wonderful  telescope,  the  me- 
mory. White  Pinks  are  everywhere  at  home, 
everywhere  welcome  ;  a  princess  may  wear  them 
and  a  cotter  may  give  them  to  his  wife  or  daugh- 
ter, since  they  are  at  once  regal  and  homely, 
beautiful  alike  amid  all  surroundings.  I  know 
old  farmhouse  gardens  in  the  Foxshire  country 
where  they  grow  in  great  patches  and  rings  a  yard 
across,  bearing  their  soft  white  blossoms  by  the 
the  thousand.  As  you  walk  along  the  village 
streets  at  night  the  air  is  redolent  with  their 
magic  sweetness.  So  it  is  also  in  market  gardens 
near  London,  and  a  big  bunch  of  their  blossoms  is 
a  gift  that  a  duchess  will  not  think  a  poor  one. 
In  the  matter  of  perfume  no  hothouse  blossom 
can  rival  them.  You  could  tell  a  white  Pink  in 
the  dark  from  any  other  flower,  and  there  never 
yet  was  a  garden  that  was  too  full  of  their  swan- 
down-like  beauty  and  their  indescribably  satis- 
fying perfume. 

Discords. — There  are  harsh  notes  now  and 
then  in  the  sweetest  of  garden  music.  A  thought- 
less child  snaps  off  the  bud  you  have  waited 
years  to  see ;  or  a  fat  slug  must  needs  sup  Lu- 
cullus-likefrom  the  succulent  tips  of  your  strongest 
Orchid  spikes ;  or  a  stray  dog  or  the  wind  fiend  snaps 
your  stoutest  and  most  promising  Lily  stem ;  or 
the  strongest  of  weeds  crop  up  where  your 
choicest  seeds  are  sown — Nettles  or  Thistles,  and 
one  finds  stings  or  prickles  where  one  looked 
for  dainty  flowers.  The  east  wind  is  productive 
of  much  bad  temper  ;  but  what  may  I  say,  to  ex- 
press a  gardener's  thoughts,  when  *'fair  sixteen" 
asks  for  Violets  in  Juno  or  prefers  Stephanotis  to 
Niphetos  Rosebuds  in  April  or  May?  Or  who  shall 
express  his  thoughts  when  beauty  of  the  Georgian 
type — beautiful,  but  substantial — steps  on  his 
cherished  Box  edgings  or  wanders  about  his  hardy 
flower  borders  regardless  of  Lily  stems  or  of  a 
hundred  budding  shoots  just  peeping  through  the 
soil.  Then  there  is  the  nursemaid,  who  likes  to 
sit  down  on  your  last  made  rockery,  and  whose 
weight,  it  it  be  judged  by  flattened  Gentian  or 
Androsace,  suggests  that  of  a  steam  roller.  All  is 
vexing,  but  you  forgive  the  child  ;  even  the  slugs 
andj  the  dogs  know  not ;  but  Georgian  beauties 
and  nursemaids  ought  to  know  better. 

The  King's  Signet  is  merely  another  popu- 
lar name  for  what  we  more  commonly  know  as 
Solomon's  Seal,  and  it  is  a  plant  pretty  common  in 
many  old  gardens.  But  these  Polygonatums  are 
variable ;  there  are  several  kinds,  and  all  are 
beautiful.  Mr.  Barr  has  at  least  two  varieties,  and 
Mr.  Ware  in  addition  offers  a  giganteum,  which  in 
suitable  soil  is  said  to  be  the  Anak  of  its  race,  and 
5  feet  or  6  feet  in  height.  Why  is  the  dwarf  old 
Polygonatum  vulgare  so  rarely  seen  ?  It  is  only  a 
foot  in  height,  and  bears  a  solitary  flower  from 
each  leaf.  Then  P.  verticillatum  is  also  pretty 
with  its  whorled  leaves  and  greenish  blossoms,  as 


also  is  P.stellatumwith  its  terminal  tufts  of  stellate 
white  flowers.  There  is  a  very  effective  variety 
of  the  old  Solomon's  Seal  or  King's  Signet  with 
golden  variegated  foliage,  and  a  strong  purplish- 
stemmed  form  called  P.  japonicum  is  also  worth 
notice.  With  the  three  or  four  varieties  of  Lily 
of  the  Valley  and  that  dainty  little  relative,  Gon- 
vallaria  bifolia,  the  above  would  form  an  interest- 
ing colony  in  a  partially  sheltered  bay  among 
green  Hollies  or  other  shrubs.  Once  well  planted, 
a  top-dressing  of  leaf  mould  twice  a  year  would 
satisfy  all  their  wants. 

Celsia  cretlca, — Of  all  old  garden  favourites 
long  neglected  this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful. 
Until  it  was  figured  in  The  Gakden  (Vol.  XXII., 
p.  .S14)  some  time  ago  one  rarely  ever  heard  its 
name  mentioned,  although  its  relative,  C.  Arctu- 
rus,  now  and  then  obtained  care  and  culture  in  the 
greenhouse  as  a  really  good  and  showy  decorative 
plant.  The  Cretian  species,  however,  is  a  bolder, 
taller  plant,  more  like  a  Verbascum  in  habit,  bear- 
ing great  soft  yellow  blossoms  on  a  dense  erect 
spike.  There  are  some  reddish  brown  markings  in 
the  middle  of  the  flower.  When  seen  at  its  best 
no  Oncidium  can  be  finer  in  form  or  colour.  Our 
plants,  given  to  us  as  seedlings  last  autumn,  have 
been  wintered  in  a  cold  frame,  and  are  now  bloom- 
ing freely  in  a  cool  porch.  In  warm  localities  the 
plant  is  a  hardy  perennial,  or  at  least  a  biennial, 
and  seeds  sown  at  once  in  the  open  air  will  flower 
late  in  autumn.  Plants  from  seed  flower  best  the 
firstor  second  year,butinall  cold  and  wet  localities 
the  young  plants  are  apt  to  perish  during  winter, 
so  that  a  stock  should  be  kept  over  in  a  frame  or 
cool  pit.  Well  grown  in  pote  from  seeds  sown  in 
July,  this  old  favourite  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all 
plants  for  conservatory  decoration  in  May, 

After  rain. — After  some  weeks  of  hot,  dry 
weather  the  rain  comes  as  a  most  precious  boon 
to  gardener  and  farmer  alike.  The  garden  smiles 
radiant  through  her  tears,  and  the  big  red  P.-cony 
blossoms  bow  their  heads  in  very  thankfulness, 
and  the  Oriental  Poppies  are  lovely  gazing  up  at 
the  sun  with  pearly  moisture  glistening  in  their 
great  black  eyes.  The  Wistaria,  having  for  once 
escaped  the  biting  spring  frosts,  is  now  like  a 
"fruitful  Vine,"  thousands  of  its  grape-like 
clusters  dangling  among  its  olive-green  leaflets 
in  the  warm  sunshine.  The  odour  of  its  lilac  blos- 
soms after  the  warm  showers  is  most  delicious. 
Weigelas  on  the  grass  are  wreaths  of  rosy  flowers  ; 
the  Azarole  Hawthorn  is  sweetly  beautiful ;  while 
purple  Beech  and  yellow  Laburnum  add  colour 
everywhere.  Iris  petals  open  and  shimmer  in  the 
moist  sunshine  like  butterflies  unfolding  their 
wings.  Graceful  Columbines  dangle  their  many- 
hued  blossoms  from  slender  curving  stalks.  Ane- 
mones are  as  brilliant  as  Poppies  in  the  sunshine, 
and  every  leaf  and  bud  is  quivering  with  fulfilled 
delight  in  the  sunny  warmth  that  follows  rain  in 
Jure 

The  wall  garden.— I  have  often  wondered 
what  wall  plant  attracted  the  attention  of  our 
Poet  Laureate,  and  inspired  him  to  write — 

Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies,— 

Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  liand. 

Little  flower— but  if  I  could  understand 

What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 
Perhaps  it  does  not  matter  what  plant,  wilding  or 
cultivated,  it  was,  but  it  matters  much  whether  we 
like  to  look  at  bare  walls  instead  of  at  beautiful 
flowers.  It  is  something  for  us  to  know  that  a 
broken  stone  or  the  crumbling  edge  of  a  brick 
may  produce  in  sunshine  flower  beauty  of  the 
highest  and  best,  or  that  in  shade  it  may  yield  us 
feathery  drapery  of  tenderest  Fern  fronds  or  of 
glistening  Ivy  leaves.  A  rough  stone-topped  wall 
may  become  a  garden  of  Sedums,  Saxifrages, 
Erinus  alpinus,  both  purple  and  white,  and  of  many 
other  alpine  or  rock  plants  of  the  choicest  and 
best.  There  are  some  mountain  plants  that  never 
grow  better  or  look  more  beautiful  than  when 
grown  on  rough-topped  walls  or  in  the  interstices 
of  stony  edgings.  The  Erinue  is  one  of  the  best 
wall  plants  and  sows  itself  every  year.  Ramon- 
dia  pyrenaica  and  Edelweiss  both  love  to  grow 
wedged  tightly  in  among  the  stones.    So  also  do 
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some  hardy  Cacti  and  all  the  Fig  Marigolds.  In  a 
word,  there  are  many  potentialities  yet  remaining 
in  the  garden  on  the  wall. 

Painted  Lady  Oarnations— Some  two 
or  three  years  ago  I  saw  a  Carnation  under  this 
name  in  the  University  Garden,  Dublin,  and  it 
was  referred  to  in  The  Garden  at  the  time  as 
a  very  distinct  and  effective  flower  garden  plant. 
It  had  bright  red,  almost  rose-scarlet  flowers,  the 
fringed  petals  being  white  beneath.  I  understood 
at  the  time  that  this  variety  had  been  raised  by 
a  local  amateur  florist  (Mr.  Somers),  who  had 
presented  plants  of  it  to  his  friends.  This  variety 
is  of  robust  habit  and  flowers  quite  freely,  and 
no  other  Carnation  I  know  of  equals  it  in  vivid 
colour.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  even  profes- 
sional florists  do  not  seem  to  know  of  this  distinct 
group  of  Carnations,  to  which  Miller  and  most  of 
the  old  authors  on  florists'  flowers  refer.  As  I 
understood  Mr.  Burbidge  to  say  he  bad  given  it 
to  many  English  amateurs,  perhaps  it  is  still  in 
existence.  I  remember  he  said  the  florists  proper 
would  not  look  at  it  because  it  had  fringed  petals. 

The  Shakespeare  country.—  Everyone 
will  tell  you  of  the  luxuriant  Ivy  on  the  castle 
walls  at  Warwick,  but  what  may  one  not  say  of 
the  orchards  and  quaint  old  farmhouses  of  War- 
wickshire surrounded  by  white-blossomed  Pears, 
or  of  the  golden  Caltha  in  its  ditches,  of  its  woods, 
and  fine  trees.  By  the  winding  banks  of  Avon 
there  is  much  rural  beauty,  and  that  Wycliffe's 
ashes  were  borne  down  its  silvery  tide  gives  to  its 
waters  increased  interest.  Pretty  little  cottages 
nestle  here  and  there  surrounded  by  gardens  full 
of  quaint  old  flowers  ;  many  of  them  we  know 
were  there  in  Shakespeare's  time  because  he  wrote 
of  them.  The  Rosemary  of  his  "  Winter's  Tale  " 
is  here,  and  the  country  folk  ever  say  that  it  never 
grows  well  in  the  garden  unless  the  mistress  is 
master  of  the  house.  Here,  too,  yet  lingers  the  old 
custom  of  planting  a  tree— a  Mulberry  often — on 
the  birth  of  an  heir,  and  the  vigorous  life  or  the 
death  of  the  tree  was  taken  as  an  augnry  for  good 
or  ill.    The  banks  of  the  Avon  are  truly  beautiful. 

Tekonic.4. 


Fruit  Garden. 

PROTECTION,  OR  NO  PROTECTION. 
Nothing  in  their  way  could  well  be  more  sug- 
gestive than  the  two  accounts  given  (p.  461)  of 
successful  Apricot  crops — one  where  the  wall  is 
provided  with  a  glass  coping  and  canvas  coverings, 
the  other  where  no  protection  at  all  is  given,  and 
with  no  difference  in  the  results,  except  that  the 
fruit  was  further  advanced  on  the  protected  trees 
than  on  the  unprotected.  Like  many  other  mat- 
ters connected  with  gardening,  protection  or  no 
protection  is  a  question  that  has  always  been  dis- 
puted. Neither  are  those  who  maintain  views  so 
opposite  likely  to  reconcile  their  opinions.  The 
first  thing  that  would  occur  to  an  unprejudiced 
individaal  on  becoming  acquainted  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  two  cases  in  question  would  be  to  ask 
what  was  the  use  of  glass  copings  and  coverings 
if  as  good  crops  can  be  got  without  them  as  with 
them.  And  to  those  who  do  not  recognise  the 
widely  different  influences  which  local  circum- 
stances exert  in  different  places,  and  thus  deter- 
mine the  best  course  to  follow  in  each  individual 
case,  the  question  might  be  decided  conclusively 
on  the  merits  of  the  two  instances  named,  but 
the  matter  does  not  admit  of  being  thus  sum- 
marily dismissed.  I  may  here  state  that  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Wilkinson,  that  with  such  keen  spring 
frosts  as,  with  few  exceptions,  we  have  now  had 
for  a  number  of  years,  the  crops  on  wall  trees — 
Peaches  especially — depend  much  more  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  trees  are  managed  the  sum- 
mer previous  than  on  anything  that  can  be  done 
for  them  in  the  way  of  protecting  the  bloom  or 
newly-set  fruit,  although  I  know  this  is  not  always 
admitted,  some  being  under  the  impression  that 
the  bloom  will  succumb  to  a  certain  amount  of 
frost,  whatever  the  previous  treatment  may  have 
been.  To  refute  this,  however,  it  is  only  needful 
to  note  the  different  results  often  observable  in 


gardens  at  short  distances  apart,  where  soil, 
aspect,  elevation,  and  everything  of  this  na- 
ture that  could  exert  an  influence  on  the 
trees  are  alike.  The  injurious  effects  of  retaining 
too  much  wood  in  summer  on  Peach  trees  so  often 
to  be  seen  is  equally  fatal  to  Apricots  as  regards 
the  bloom  or  newly-set  fruit  coming  through  the 
ordeal  of  a  sharp  spring  frost.  In  Peach  cultiva- 
tion, if  at  the  winter  pruning  only  half  the  bear- 
ing wood  often  looked  on  as  necessary  was  kept, 
and  no  more  summer  shoots  than  required  to  bear 
were  laid  in,  combined  with  keeping  the  trees  free 
from  insects  and  the  roots  supplied  with  snflicient 
water,  I  am  convinced  that  much  of  the  protecting 
materials  frequently  used,  and  not  always  success- 
fully, might  be  dispensed  with.  Those  who  have 
yearly  opportunities  of  seeing  these  fruits  grown  in 
gardens  in  widely  different  localities  know  that 
there  have  been  few  springs  in  which  the  influences 
of  the  opposite  courses  of  summer  treatment  I 
have  named  have  been  so  apparent  as  the  present. 
I  may  mention  one  in  particular  at  Manresa  House, 
Roehampton,  under  Mr.  Davis,  who  is  well  known 
to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  of  Peach  growers. 
Here  Peaches  and  Nectarines  covering  a  large 
extent  of  wall  are  bearing  a  crop  that  will  require 
a  large  amount  of  thinning— such,  in  fact,  as  might 
have  been  looked  for  on  well-managed  trees  had 
the  frost,  which  has  been  so  destructive  in  many 
places,  never  occurred.  The  walls  are  10  feet  high 
without  coping  ;  the  trees  receive  no  protection  of 
any  kind,  and  yet  there  were  l.S"  or  H°  of  frost 
in  the  garden.  The  trees  are  kept  clean,  thin  of 
wood,  and  get  enough  water  overhead  and  at  the 
roots.  The  merits  or  demerits  of  glass  copings 
have  been  discussed,  with  no  doubt  the  result  of 
those  who  advocate  their  use  being  still  disposed 
in  their  favour  and  those  who  do  not  approve  of 
them  retaining  their  opinion.  Respecting  these 
glass  copings,  I  have  so  far  failed  to  see  that  there 
are  any  advantages  connected  with  their  use  com- 
mensurate with  their  cost.  If  the  glass  is  not 
movable,  they  do  harm  during  much  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  In  places  where  protection  is 
required  a  movable  board  coping  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  I  have  always  found  to  be  sufficient. 

T.  Baines. 

SCARCITY  OF  HOME-GROWN  FRUITS.* 
"  The  great  scarcity,  and  consequent  high  price, 
of  fruit "  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  an  authority  on  such 
subjects,  regarded  as  affecting  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  majority  of  our  population,  and 
specially  of  our  town  population  ;  in  fact,  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  he  thought  it  the  duty  of 
fcovernment  to  make  enquiry  in  order  to  help  to 
remedy  an  evil  fraught  even  with  great  possible 
disaster.  Fruits  and  vegetables  were  intended  by 
Nature,  continued  Mr.  Smith,  to  constitute  at  least 
the  chief  support  of  man.  They  are  indispensable 
to  his  healthy  existence— a  fact  strikingly  proved 
in  the  case  of  ships'  crews  deprived  of  such  food. 
When,  years  ago,  the  boys  in  Christ's  Hospital 
were  sent  home,  owing  to  an  outbreak  of  cutaneous 
disease,  and  a  medical  enquiry  was  instituted,  the 
evil  was  traced  to  the  lack  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
diet.  Now,  if  a  school  so  richly  endowed  and 
carefully  watched  over  could  become  infected  with 
disease  from  the  absence  of  natural  food,  can  we 
be  surprised  at  such  errors  on  the  part  of  the  poor  ? 
Of  fruits  which  should  be  on  every  poor  man's 
table,  but  which  have  become  so  scarce  and  ex- 
pensive as  almost  to  be  luxuries  on  the  tables  of 
the  rich,  first  of  all  stands 

The  Apple.  Yet  so  common  were  Apples  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans  in  Thnle  (Shetland),  ac- 
cording to  Solinus,  as  to  constitue  the  chief  winter 
food  of  the  people.  And  if  Apples  then  grew 
abundantly,  they  would  flourish  more  plentifully 
now,  both  because  much  waste  land  has  been 
brought  under  cultivation, andhorticultural  science 
has  made  us  familiar  with  methods  for  their  abun- 
dant production  under  varying  circumstances  and 
conditions.  Can  too  much  importance  be  at- 
tached to  the  Apple  ?  asks  Mr.  Smith.  It  is,  per- 
haps, of  all  our  fruits  the  most  valuable.     It  is 
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extremely  wholesome.  It  tires  the  appetite  less 
than  any  ;  it  may  be  served  daily  and  be  ever  ac- 
ceptable. Yet  it  finds  no  place  on  the  board  of 
thousands  of  families,  even  in  the  country,  and 
of  tens  of  thousands  in  towns.  It  is  never  served  to 
our  soldiers  and  sailors.  If  in  earlier  times  Apples 
were  so  common  in  the  far  north  (as  Solinus  seems 
to  suggest),  they  could  hardly  be  less  so  in  moie 
southern  parts  of  Britain.  During  the  Middle  Ages 
they  were  cultivated  everywhere.  Brand's  "  Popu- 
lar Antiquities  "  contains  many  references  to  the 
Apple.  The  old  custom  of  "wassailing"  the 
Apple  trees  at  Christmas,  to  make  them  fruitful, 
was  universal  throughout  England,  though  now 
the  trees  no  longer  exist  to  be  "  wassailed." 
The  general  cultivation  of  this  valuable  fruit 
has  become  neglected,  while  the  population 
has  gone  on  rapidly  increasing.  Horticul- 
ture, too,  gives  us  a  wonderful  variety  of  the 
Apple ;  and  we  know,  perhaps  better  than  our 
ancestors,  how  to  produce  the  choicest  kinds 
quickly  and  within  little  space,  while  Rivers  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  on  pyramids  and  dwarf 
bushes  as  thick  in  beds  as  Gooseberry  trees.  In 
ordinary  garden  culture  a  single  tree  will  produce 
from  one  bushel  to  six  or  seven  sacks.  Wheie 
landowners  wish  to  see  their  labourers  industrious 
and  provident,  a  well-stocked  cottage  garden 
should  be  insisted  on.  Yet  how  often  is  this  grand 
addition  to  the  year's  subsistence  left  cut  of  con- 
sideration !  How  easily  can  the  French  workman 
convert  the  waste  into  a  garden,  wherein  he  can 
spend  his  leisure  I  Yet  how  often  in  England  is 
the  garden  an  unread  book  !  How,  then,  are 
Apples  to  become  again  abundant  in  England? 
Nothing  is  more  easy.  Be  ever  planting  trees. 
Think  what  might  have  been  done,  and  can  yet 
be  done,  by  the  directors  of  our  railways  !  Who 
will  calculate  for  us  the  exact  sum  in  thousands 
of  miles  of  unoccupied  land  by  the  sides  of  our 
various  lines  ?  Yet  such  work  presents  no  serious 
difBculty.  Eacli  square  mile  would  require  about  250 
treep,costing,  say,  including  the  labour  of  planting, 
about  £15.  Good  strong  trees  would  within  three 
years  repay  the  original  outlay  ;  afterwards  the 
profit  would  be  large.  And  why  are  not  our  high- 
v.ays  and  byways  planted  with  fruit  trees,  the 
Apple  especidly;  also  the  vast  tracts  of  land 
which  surround  our  hospitals,  fortifications,  and 
other  public  buildings  ?  Are  we  reminded  about 
stealing  ?  How  is  it  that  in  France  we  see  the 
roadsides  for  miles  lined  with  Apple  trees  ?  Is  it 
that  the  French  are  more  honest  than  we  1  If  so, 
why  not  endeavour  to  rise  to  their  standard  ?  The 
French  not  only  grow  large  quantities  of  Apples, 
and  feed  on  them  to  an  extent  unsnsptcttd 
iu  this  country,  but  they  also  export  laigely  to 
England.  Some  hints  may  be  needed  as  to  keep- 
ing as  well  as  growing  this  useful  fruit.  With  us 
Apples  are  often  allowed  to  hang  too  long  on  the 
trees.  The  ripening  should  be  amticipatcd,  and 
the  fruit  gathered  even  before  ripening  com- 
mences. It  should  then  be  placed  in  a  dry  cellar 
from  which  the  light  is  excluded.  By  this  sure 
and  simple  rule  Mr.  Smith  has  preserved  Apples 
in  perfection  even  for  months  after  his  neighbours' 
heavier  crops,  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  trees,  have 
rotted. 

The  Pear  demands  more  attention.  It  comes 
into  bearing  more  tardily.  The  old  saying  has  it 
that — "  He  who  plants  Pears,  plants  for  his  heirs," 
a  statement  quite  true  as  regards  some  of  its 
varieties.  But  we  may  plant  and  have  fruit  too, 
as  well  as  our  descendani.s,  with  perfect  safety,  by 
attending  to  the  rules  which  Rivers  has  laid  down 
in  his  excellent  treatise,  "  The  Miniature  Fruit 
Garden."  Summer  pruning  and  occasional  shorten- 
ing of  roots  provoke  an  almost  constant  fertility. 
The  trees  occupy  but  a  small  space,  and  may  thus 
be  planted  with  certainty  of  success  in  the  smallest 
gardens. 

The  Vine,  like  the  Apple,  might  be  made  a 
national  benefit.  How  seldom  do  we  see  a  Vine 
on  the  open  wall  properly  pruned  1  This  is  owing, 
perhaps,  to  the  notion  that  the  Vine  ripens  only 
under  glasF.  I'et  our  forefathers  knew  better; 
they  actually  made  the  Vine  productive  as  a  stan- 
dard in  the  open.    But  even  their  mode  of  cultme 
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is  now  unknown.  Where  the  Vine  is  understood, 
we  may  make  sure  of  an  abundance  of  delicious 
fruit  yearly,  at  a  labour  which  is  so  slight  that  it 
may  be  ranked  among  the  most  agreeable  of  horti- 
cultural pursuits.  How  far  north  the  Vine  can 
be  made  productive  on  open  walls  remains  to  be 
ascertained.  Mr.  Clement  Hoare  says  as  far  as 
the  fifty-fourth  parallel  of  latitude,  and  "even 
beyond  in  favourable  seasons."  The  knowledge 
required  is  so  simple,  and  the  leading  principles 
of  the  piuner's  art  so  few  and  clear,  that  the 
whole  may  be  learnt  by  a  few  hours'  study.  On 
any  foot  of  wall,  except  that  facing  north,  it  is 
possible  to  grow  a  pound  of  Grapes.  How  great 
would  be  the  produce  were  the  now  unoccupied 
walls  of  our  houses,  cottages,  and  gardens  covered 
with  these  prolific  and  valuable  trees  I  Indeed, 
Mr.  Hoare  maintains  that  the  surface  of  the 
"  walls  of  every  cottage  of  medium  size,  ap- 
plicable to  the  training  of  Vines,  would  pro- 
rtuce  annually  Grapes  worth  half  the  amount  of 
its  rental  1 "  Yet  even  in  my  own  neighbourhood 
(Rochester)  a  productive  Vine  is  a  rarity,  while 
my  own  experiments  confirm  in  all  respects  Mr. 
Hoare's  statements.  But  growers  of  the  Vine 
.should  take  care  to  ascertain,  when  Vines  are  par- 
chased  to  be  reared  on  open  walls,  that  they  obtain 
young  ones  which  have  been  struck  in  the  open  ; 
for  if  rooted  under  glass,  they  will  certainly  be 
checked  iu  their  growth  when  planted  in  an 
open  situation.  Of  the  Cherry,  I  will  only  mention 
the  Morello.  Now,  while  the  Vine  will  not  flourish 
ia  a  northern  aspect,  that  is  jusc  the  one  in  which 
the  Morello  delights.  This,  the  most  useful  of  all 
Cherries,  is  also  the  eanest  to  rear,  as  it  is  by  far 
the  most  constantly  productive  ;  it  will  bear  in 
most  exposed  situations.  It  yields  a  plentiful 
crop  where  others  fail,  and  it  is  fruitful  in  all  sea- 
sons. It  can  be  treated  either  as  a  standard  or 
nailed  to  the  wall.  The  cottage  rent  might  be 
farther  helped  by  the  Morello. 

Plums,  Goosebeebies,  and  Currants.— The 
productiveness  of  the  Plum  is  but  little  understood. 
With  this  fruit  Mr.  Rivers  has  been  amazingly  suc- 
cessful ;  and  the  Damson  will  grow  even  in  hedges. 
Or  it  can  be  cultivated  as  a  bush,  like  Gooseberry 
and  Currant  trees.  The  produce  of  a  good  Plum 
tree  is  reckoned  worth  a  pound  a  year.  The 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  grow  almost  spontane- 
ously, and  are  so  profitable  that  a  grower  in  Kent 
told  Mr.  Smith  how  he  paid  his  rent  from  his  Cur- 
rant trees  alone.  Why  should  not  such  trees  be 
found  in  every  cottage  garden  /  The  labour 
of  planting  cuttings— thousands  of  which  are 
yearly  thrown  away — is  the  only  cost.  And  let 
it  be  remembered  that  a  garden,  if  well  man- 
aged, will  not  grow  fewer  vegetables  from 
being  properly  stocked  with  fruit  trees.  Our 
chief  writers  on  horticulture  since  Evelyn 
have  constantly  urged  the  improvement  of  estates 
by  the  planting  of  fruit  trees.  How  much  is  this 
advice  needed  at  this  day,  when  our  plantations 
of  fruit  trees,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Smith,  do  not 
exceed  those  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  !  No 
wonder  that,  in  spite  of  large  imports,  fruit  has 
become  to  many  an  unattainable  luxury.  Land- 
owners should  not  only  advise  their  tenants  to 
plant  fruit  trees,  but  they  should  themselves  set 
the  example,  and  farmer  and  cottager  should 
alike  see  to  possessing  a  well-stocked  garden.  It 
goes  far  to  exterminate  habits  of  improvidence, 
and  to  induce  habits  of  thrift.  Here  we  have  to 
regret  our  neglect  to  inculcate  gardening  in 
schools.  How  frequently,  throughout  France  and 
Germany,  do  we  find  a  school  garden  attached  to 
the  elementary  school !  See  the  neatness  and 
comfort  of  the  cottage — where  the  garden  is  at- 
tached— of  the  humble,  bat  industrious  labourer  ! 
This  is  a  national  question.  The  east  may  join 
the  west  in  noble  rivalry.  Devon  may  surely 
challenge  Kent.  The  lessons  taught  by  Mr. 
Smith,  from  S^.roodley,  were  practised  with 
masterly  skill  by  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Webb, 
whose  gardens  at  Calcot  still  show  his  work. 
I  may,  however,  be  told  that  this  new  kind  of  cul- 
ture is  in  practice  all  but  impossible  under  the  ex- 
isting tenure  of  land.  1  cannot  deny  that  this 
Bide  of  the  qaestion  is  beset  with  difficolties,  bat 


I  do  refuse  to  accept  them  as  irremovable.  The 
Eden  life  must  be  lived  on  the  Eden  conditions. 
The  "promised  land  "may  be  at  any  period  and  in 
any  place  the  possessed  land,  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey ;  its  gardens  glowing  with  fruits  of  the 
Olive  and  the  Vine,  the  Apple  tree  and  the  Goose- 
berry bush ;  its  plains  rich  with  the  yellow  of  its 
waving  grain,  if  the  dwellers  in  that  land  are  con- 
tent to  read  aright  the  facts  of  history,  and  to 
follow  the  lessons  of  the  wise  of  all  time.  But 
the  possession  even  of  a  "  promised  land  "  can 
bring  few  blessings  to  a  people  whose  energies  are 
spent  in  the  race  for  purse  and  place — whose  minds 
are  possessed  with  speculations  about  the  money 
market  or  the  betting  book.  Nor  are  they  more 
assured  to  a  people  among  whom  the  furniture- 
removing  van  has  become  an  institution,  and  the 
mortgage  deed — across  which  should  be  quartered 
the  auctioneer's  hammer — a  familiar  instrument. 
"  Dwell  in  the  land  and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed," 
were  the  favourite  words  of  Richard  Oastler,  the 
friend  of  the  factory  operative,  forty  years  ago. 
"  Roam  about  in  the  land,  taking  root  nowhere, 
ever  seeking  rest  and  never  finding  it,"  is  the 
sum  of  the  law  reversed  to  which  naturally 
no  promise  of  peace  and  prosperity  can  ever  be 
attached. 

The  garden  industry  must  be  recovered  if 
the  Eden  peace  is  again  to  reign  among  us. 
"  Plant  gardens,  and  grow  fruit,  and  sell  it,"  is 
well  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.  "  Plant  gardens,  and  nurture  fruit,  and 
eat  it " — he  and  all  his  household — must  be  a  first 
duty  of  the  enfranchised  citizen.  "  Under  his  own 
vine  "  is  as  much  the  law  of  a  well-settled  land, 
or  of  a  wisely-led  people  to-day,  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Moses  or  of  Isaiah.  In  such  simple  life 
and  its  conditions  as  England  can  yet  show  is 
found  food,  health,  purity,  and  the  seeds  of 
national  welfare.  In  such  homes  may  "busy 
housewife  ply  her  evening  care,"  while  the  ballad 
is  heard  in  the  twilight  of  the  summer  eve,  or 
story-telling  goes  mirthfully  round  the  winter 
night's  fireside.  In  such  homes  heroes  are  bred, 
and  all  domestic  virtues  thrive. 


WHERE  TO   cur  OFF  LIMBS  IN   PRUNING. 

Let  me  urge  upon  fruit  growers  the  importance  of 
being  more  particular  aboat  where  they  cut  off 
a  limb  in  pruning.  Judging  from  many  orchards 
which  I  have  examined,  there  is  woeful  ignorance 
or  culpable  carelessness  about  this  matter.  The 
damage  to  a  tree  resulting  from  not  catting  the 
limb  just  where  it  should  be  is  incalculable.  The 
right  place  to  cut  off  a  limb  is  just  outside  a  ring 
or  collar,  which  may  be  seen  near  the  base  of  the 
limb,  and  near  the  trunk  or  body  of  the  tree.  If 
cut  any  distance  from  this  collar  a  black  dead  stub 
will  be  seen,  and  this  dead  black  stub  is  what 
causes  the  mischief.  It  had  been  said  :  "  If  you 
will  retain  and  cultivate  the  lateral  branches,  jou 
can  cut  back  to  6  inches  or  8  inches,  and  still  you 
do  not  cut  it  far  enough  back  to  get  a  dead  limb." 
The  rap  of  a  dead  limb  even  will  not  run  down 
into  the  tree.  Nature  makes  no  such  mistakes  as 
that;  the  mischief  is,  however,  just  here:  These 
multitudes  of  dead  black  stubs,  which  may  be 
seen  so  often  in  orchards,  are  constantly  drawing 
the  sap,  or  life-blood,  from  the  living  tree,  just  as  a 
dry  napkin,  with  one  end  placed  in  avessel  of  water, 
will  eventually  drain  all  the  water  from  the  vessel. 
In  the  same  manner  do  these  dead  stubs  and  limbs 
exhale  the  sap,  which  eventually  passes  off  by  eva- 
poration, and  one  can  readily  see  how  one  hun- 
dred or  more  of  these  would  soon  sap  the  life-blood 
of  a  vigorous  tree,  and  soon  render  it  languid  and 
feeble.  In  my  judgment  more  damage  is  done  to 
orchards  by  careless  pruning  than  from  all  other 
causes  combined.  Always  cut  off  a  limb  close  to 
the  collar  or  limb  or  bud,  and  be  sure  to  cut  off 
at  once  all  the  dead  stubs  and  limbs  left,  and  the 
wound  will  heal  over.  If  a  limb  of  a  tree  is  acci- 
dentally broken  off  at  any  place  away  from  this 
collar  it  always  dies  down  to  it,  and  has  to  rot  off 
before  the  wound  will  grow  over  it.  Therefore  be 
wise,  and  take  a  lesson  from  Nature. — Pacific 
Rural  Press, 


The  efiecta  of  the  frost  on  fruit  blossoms 
here  are,  I  am  afraid,  disastrous.  Pears,  Plums, 
and  Gooseberries  were  fully  out  when  the  frost 
was  most  severe,  and  the  winds  since  have  been 
exceedingly  cold  and  piercing,  following  up  as  it 
were  the  frost  in  the  work  of  destruction ;  growth 
has  also  been  much  retarded.  Apple  blossom  has 
been  kept  well  back.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
just  opening,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  have  a 
good  season,  so  that  the  loss  of  other  crops  will  be 
less  felt.— A.  Maokie,  TIu  Woodlaiids,  Darlington. 

Thinning  and  shouldering  O-rapea  — 

I  cannot  see  what  advantage  Mr.  Tallack  de- 
rives from  thinning  and  shouldering  Grapes  in 
the  way  he  describes  (p.  432).  I  have  used  both 
forked  and  pointed  sticks,  but  I  prefer  the  latter, 
as  the  former  seems  to  me  to  be  clumsy.  I  have 
never  tried  sticks  instead  of  matting  for  shoulder- 
ing, but  should  imagine  they  are  troublesome 
when  the  fruit  is  wanted  for  use.  I  know  only  one 
variety — viz  ,  Alicante — in  which  the  shoulders 
are  frequently  on  a  level  with  the  wires.  There- 
fore, as  a  rule,  matting  answers  the  purpose  ad- 
mirably. We  give  the  matting  a  twist,  push  it 
under  the  shoulder,  take  both  ends,  twist  again, 
and  tie  to  the  wires.  Sometimes  a  stick  is  re- 
quired to  lie  crosswayson  the  wires  to  tie  shoulders 
to.  In  this  way  they  look  neat,  and  the  matting 
is  easily  untwisted  and  removed  in  cutting  the 
Grapes. —  B.  Bbistole. 


Flower   Garden. 


THREE  IMPORTANT  ANNUALS. 
So  many  annuals  are  of  a  flimsy  habit  and  general 
rubbishness  of  appearance,  that  the  comparatively 
few  of  more  solid  texture,  and  that  have  also  hand- 
some flowers,  are  all  the  more  valuable,  and  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of. 

OxYDRA  chrysanthemoides  is  a  fine  hearty- 
looking  plant  from  1  foot  to  15  inches  high,  with 
handsome  composite  flowers  :;  inches  across,  of  a 
strong  yellow,  edged  with  white.  Each  plant  will 
cover  a  foot  of  space. 

Lasthenia  californica,  also  a  Daisy  flower, 
is  an  important  and  showy  plant.  The  Sowers 
strongly  resemble  Corn  Marigold,  but  are  of  a 
richer  and  deeper  yellow,  with  leaves  and  stalks  of 
a  bright  yellow-green,  a  foot  high  and  as  much 
through  when  well  grown. 

Platystemon  californicus,  a  Poppywort,  has 
flowers  nearly  the  size  and  shape  of  a  large  Hepa- 
tica,  of  a  sulphur  colour  inclining  to  pale  buff,  and 
bluish  foliage,  highly  becoming  to  its  delicate 
flowers.  It  is  of  a  trailing  habit,  and  each  plant 
will  cover  a  space  2  feet  across. 

Autumn  sowing  is  highly  desirable  in  the  case 
of  these  excellent  hardy  annuals,  as  indeed  in  that 
of  many  othtrs.  All  three  are  excellent  for  cut- 
ting, Iheir  flowers  lasting  well  in  water. 

G.J. 

THE  ADONISES. 
The  genus  Adonis  is  nearly  related  to  the  Crow- 
toots  in  the  Rannncalus  family,  although  different 
in  outward  appearance,  especially  as  regards 
foliage.  It  comprises  not  a  few  really  striking 
and  useful  herbaceous  plants  that  contribute 
largely  to  the  gaiety  of  our  gardens  in  early 
spring.  For  general  purposes  the  perennial  kinds 
are  the  most  desirable,  combining  as  they  do 
dwarfness  of  habit  with  beauty  of  flowers.  Yet 
many  of  the  annual  species,  such  as  the  Pheasant's- 
eye  or  Flos  Adonis,  are  well  worth  attention.  A, 
autumnalis,  as  its  name  implies,  flowers  in  the 
autumn;  its  seeds  should  be  sown  either  as  soon 
as  ripe  or  in  early  spring.  There  is  also  another 
species,  A.  restivalis,  which  has  much  the  same 
aspect,  but  which  flowers  in  early  spring.  Seed 
of  A.  iBstivalis  should  be  sown  in  the  autumn  where 
it  is  intended  to  remain.  The  young  plants  do  not 
transplant  well,  all  hough  they  stand  the  winter 
perfectly  without  protection.  The  perennial 
species,  among  which  are  A.  sibirica,  volgensis, 
vernalis,  pyrenaioa,  &c,  may  be  grown  in  most 
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gardens  with  a  fair  amount  of  success  in  ordinary 
borders.  Where  the  soil  is  stiff,  moist  without 
being  wet,  and  partially  shaded,  perfection  may 
be  attained  without  difficulty.  A  beginning  should 
be  made  with  good  sized  clumps,  allowing  them  to 
remain  without  much  root  disturbance.  The  sur- 
face of  the  soil  should,  however,  be  stirred  late  in 
the  autumn,  and  a  good  top-dressing  of  short  cow 
manure  mixed  with  well-decomposed  leaf  soil 
applied.  They  may  be  increased  by  division,  but 
best  by  seeds,  which  germinate  freely  in  a  cold 
frame.  A.  pyrenaica  (the  Pyrenean  Adonis), 
which  is  about  the  tallest  of  the  perennial  section, 
generally  grows  from  a  foot  to  18  inches  in  height ; 
its  leaves  are  slightly  hairy  and  much  divided,  the 
radical  or  root  leaves  having  long  stalks,  while 
those  on  the  stem  are  nearly  sessile  ;  (he  flowers, 


A.  sibiiica,  and  A.  Walziana,  the  latter  a  new  and 
pretty  species,  are  all  very  desirable  plants,  even 
for  small  gardens.  D.  K. 


THE  SEEDING  OF  DOUBLE  NARCISSI. 
The  vagaries  of  double  Narcissi  are  very  many, 
since  there  are  those  of  all  stages  of  doubleness, 
but  so  far  we  have  never  seen  ripe  seeds  in  the 
ovary  of  a  double  or  of  what  was  only  a  semi- 
double  blossom.  Mr.  Walker  recently  sent  me 
six  flowers  of  the  patellaris  variety  of  N.  poeticus, 
showing  as  many  intermediate  stages  between  a 
single  or  normal  flower,  with  a  hollow  tube  and 
sis  stamens  andastyleon  theonehand,andasolid- 
tubed  perfectly  double  flower  on  the  other.  Now 
Mr.   Walker  brings  us  a  flower  of    N.  poeticns 


which  are  large,  have  from  eight  to  ten  beantiful 
snlphuiy-yellow  petals,  oblong  shaped,  and  quite 
entire,  and  are  produced  from  June  often  until 
August.  At  Mr.  Maw's,  Benthall  Hall,  I  f  aw  this 
plant,  nearly  2  feet  in  diameter  and  one  mass  of 
flowers,  growing  in  an  ordinary  south-west  border, 
the  secret  of  success  in  thia  case  being,  I  think, 
the  supplying  it  well  with  water  and  leaving  it 
alone.  A.  vemalis,  once  common,  but  now  rarely 
seen,  except  where  specialities  are  cultivated,  is 
much  dwarfer  than  pyrenaica,  rarely,  if  ever, 
exceeding  a  foot  in  height ;  the  leaves,  too,  are 
much  smaller,  more  finely  cut,  quite  devoid  cf  hairs, 
and  shiny ;  the  root  leaves  are  abortive.  Its 
flowers,  which  terminate  the  stalks,  are  large  and 
bright  yellow,  though  they  often,  especially  in  dry 
seasons,  change  to  nearly  white,  as  in  the  Ranun- 
culus Ficaria.  It  flowers  in  March  and  April,  and 
has  been  recommended  along  with  the  variety 
apennina,  which  differs  from  the  type  in  having 
fewer  petals,  for  spring  flower  gardening,  a  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  well  suited.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Alps  of  Europe.    A.  Sibthorpi,  A.  volgensis, 


be  present  and  receptive ;  then  pollen  from  other 
single  flowers  (or  from  semi-double  ones  which 
have  developed  pollen-bearing  anthers)  may  be 
transferred  to  it  by  wind  or  insects,  the  style 
being  the  necessary  highway  down  which  the 
pollen  tubes  must  perforce  travel  ere  the  ovules 
which  await  fecundation  can  be  reached  by  them. 
In  all  the  double  and  semi-double  Narcissus  flowers 
which  I  have  examined  there  is  infinite  variety ; 
an  odd  one  here  and  there,  semi  double  only,  may 
have  a  perfect  style,  and  such  a  flower  may 
possibly  bear  seeds  if  fertilised  with  pollen  from 
a  pollen-bearing  flower,  but  op  to  this  date  no  one, 
I  believe,  has  ever  seen  ripe  seeds  borne  by  any 
semi-double  Narcissus  or  Daffodil,  while  if  so  be 
that  the  flowers  are  perfectly  double,  as  in  the  one 
Mr.  Walker  sends  me,  then  albeit  the  ovary  con- 
tains ovules  ;  these  can  never,  however,  develop 
into  perfect  seeds,  because  there  is  neither  stigma 
to  receive  the  pollen  of  other  flowers,  nor  style  to 
conduct  it  to  the  incipient  ovules.  We  do  know 
that  double  Narcissi  often  become  single  again 
under  cultivation,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
these  singles,  if  seeds  be  borne  by  them,  might 
produce  a  percentage  of  double  or  semi-double 
flowers,  but  we  want  more  light.  F.  W.  B. 


fl  -pi.,  a  good  double  flower,  the  tube  not  fused 
solid,  but  stuffed  full  of  petaloid  stamens,  and 
the  ovary  well  developed,  and  swollen  as  if  in  the 
act  of  seed  bearing.  Ovules  also  are  there  in  great 
abundance,  but  as  the  style  is  quite  suppressed  or 
abortive,  and  as  there  are  no  pollen-bearing 
anthers,  it  follows  that  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
these  incipient  ovnles  can  have  been  fertilised,  or 
that  they  can  ever  develop  into  perfect  seeds. 
The  mere  swelling  of  the  ovary  in  Narcissus,  as 
in  Cucurbits  and  Passion  flowers.  Hellebores,  &o., 
is  most  deceptive.  Many  Narcissi  even  having 
single  flowers,  with  style  and  anthers  normal  to 
all  outward  appearance,  constantly  swell  out  their 
ovaries,  just  as  Mr.  Walker's  perfectly  double 
Poet's  Narcissus  has  done,  but  never  by  any 
chance  bear  ripe  seeds.  The  presence  of  ovules, 
again,  means  nothing  if,  as  in  this  case,  the  pistil 
or  style  is  absent.  If  a  double  (or  rather,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  a  semi-double)  Narcissus 
ever  does  bear  ripe  seeds,  it  can  only  do  so  by 
reason  of  its  style  not  having  been  included  in 
the  "  doubling  "  process.    The  stigma  must  ever 


Primula  slkklmensls. — The  amount  of  suc- 
cess attending  the  cultivation  of  this  pretty  Pri- 
mula in  the  open  air  has  not  hitherto  been  quite 
satisfactory.  On  the  old  rockwork  at  Kew  set 
apart  for  the  cultivation  of  Himalayan  plants, 
experiments  in  different  positions  and  soils  have 
been  made  with  a  view  to  test  the  winter-standing 
capacity  of  this  fine  Primrose.  Plants  of  it  placed 
in  high  exposed  situations  succumbed  to  the  cold 
or  damp  early  in  the  spring.  Those  placed  in 
damp  incessantly  wet  places  are  not  quite  healthy, 
while  those  placed  in  the  recesses  formed  by  the 
curves  of  the  rockery,'and  on  a  level  with  the  walk- 
are  in  excellent  condition,  each  sending  up  a 
flower-spike  of  lovely,  delicate,  drooping  sulphury- 
yellow  blooms.  The  beds  are  raised  from  3  inches 
to  6  inches  higher  at  the  back  than  in  front,  and 
although  regularly  at  stated  intervals  of  not  more 
than  two  days  well  watered,  there  is  no  trouble 
with  stagnant  moisture  at  the  roots.  This  Prim- 
rose is  generally  grown  in  pots,  and  a  few  plants 
of  it  staged  at  Burlington  House  last  year  from 
the  gardens  at  Chiswick  showed  what  may  be  done 
in  that  way  with  well  established  two-year  or 
three-year-old  plants.  The  soil  used  should  be 
peaty,  enriched  with  a  good  admixture  of  rotten 
manure  and  coarse  river  sand.  It  requires  no  pro- 
tection whatever.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
By  observing  the  conditions  just  recorded  a  new 
era  may  be,  opened  up  as  regards  this  charming  and 
best  of  all  the  yellow- flowered  Primulas. — D.  K. 

5200.— Stocks — To  have  these  fine  in  May 
seed  should  be  obtained  from  a  good  strain  of  the 
Brompton  or  Queen  kind,  and  sown  under  hand- 
lights  soon  after  this  on  some  border  or  ground 
that  has  been  raked  and  prepared  by  making  the 
soil  fine,  or  that  has  had  some  fresh,  light  mould 
put  on  it  in  which  to  sow.  If  the  seed  is  then 
scattered  thinly  and  slightly  covered,  it  will  .soon 
be  up ;  the  top  of  the  handhghts  should  then  at 
once  be  removed  to  let  the  young  plant3  have  full 
light  and  air.  After  being  thus  exposed  fi.r  a 
week  or  so  they  will  be  ready  for  pricking  out, 
which  ought  to  be  done  in  an  open  position  so  as 
to  keep  them  sturdy  and  strong.  By  the  middle 
of  September,  or  before,  they  will  be  ready  for 
final  transplanting,  but  Isefore  this  is  carried  out 
the  places  in  the  borders  where  it  is  intended  to 
grow  them  should  be  dug  deeply  and  have  some 
thoroughly  decomposed  manure  worked  in,  when 
the  plants  may  either  be  put  in  singly  or  in  threes 
triangularly,  about  9  inches  apart,  in  which  way,  i  f 
they  all  turn  out  double,  they  make  a  grand  show, 
and  it  not  all  doubles,  the  singles  can  be  pulled  up 
and  thrown  away  except  one  or  two  if  wanted  for 
seed.  Thescarlet  and  white  intermediate  Stocks  are 
also  fine  for  early  blooming,  and  should  be  sown 
towards  the  end  of  June  or  early  in  July,  and 
treated  after  the  manner  of  the  Bromptons  or 
Queens,  just  referred  to.    In  cold  districts  it  is  as 
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well  to  pot  these  and  the  others,  and  winter  them 
in  cold  frames,  aa  outdoors  they  often  get  killed 
by  severe  frost,  or  so  crippled  as  to  spoil  them  for 
blooming.  The  intermediates  form  capital  pot 
plants  when  managed  in  the  way  mentioned,  and 
are  very  valuable  for  furnishing  and  making  gay 
any  greenhouse  in  spring.  The  thing  is  when 
kept  in  frames  to  have  them  with  their  heads  up 
near  the  glass,  and  to  give  them  plenty  of  air 
whenever  the  weather  is  favourable.— S.  D. 

Staking  Calceolarias.— In  most  gardens 
Calceolarias  are  seldom  staked  after  they  get 
planted,  and  the  consequence  is  the  beauty  of  the 
plants  is  lost  on  account  of  so  many  of  the  shoots 
Decerning  broken  down  and  the  rain  splashing 
them  with  mud.  What  I  want  to  do  is  to  advise 
those  who  do  not  stake  their  plants  to  do  so.  Each 
plant  after  it  is  planted  should  be  supported  by  a 
neat  stake  of  sufficient  strength  to  uphold  all  the 
leading  branches.  Put  the  stake  in  the  centre  ol 
the  plant ;  then  take  a  piece  of  bast,  fasten  it  to 
the  stake,  then  divide  it  into  as  many  parts  as 
there  are  leading  shoots.  Make  each  one  of  these 
parts  fast  round  one  or  more  of  the  shoots  so  as  to 
allow  the  shoot  room,  and  also  be  careful  not  to 
draw  the  shoots  out  of  a  natural  position  ;  on  the 
contrary,  let  the  bast  hang  loose,  and  by  the  time 
the  blooms  expand  the  string  will  be  strained 
from  the  centre.  A  good  many  may  think  that 
this  involves  too  much  trouble,  but  I  can  assure 
anyone  who  may  be  desirous  of  trying  the  plan 
that  the  little  trouble  taken  at  the  commencement 
if  amply  repaid  in  the  course  of  the  season.  The 
stikes  which  we  use  are  made  out  of  laths,  which 
when  split  make  light,  straight  stakes  of  sufficient 
trength.— E.  W.  T. 

Clematiaee  for  outdoor  cultivatlou.- 

Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the 
grand  collections  of  pot  grown  Clematises  that 
are  now  annually  shown  at  some  of  our  leading 
e-iibibitions  literally  smothered  with  flowers  may 
t'jin'i  it  unorthodox  to  have  a  word  said  against 
taem.  But  are  not  the  raisers  going  too  far  in  the 
direction  of  size  of  flower?  It  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  these  Clematises  are  essentially 
hirdy  plants,  and  that,  taking  as  these  unusually 
large-flowered  sorts  are  when  grown  in  pots,  their 
legitimate  place  is  planted  oat  of  doors,  along 
with  such  sorts  as  C.  Jackmanni  and  C.  rubella, 
old  favourites  that  still  stand  unequalled  as  out- 
doorolimbers.  Therefore,inraisirignew Clematises, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  hark  back  a  little,  and  try 
t:>  get  a  race  with  something  like  the  vigour  of 
growth  and  profuse  flowering  disposition  of  C. 
montana,  with  a  reasonable  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  flowers?  There  can  be  little  question  that 
where  there  is  one  individual  who  buys  these  big- 
flowered  sorts  with  the  view  to  growing  them  in 
pots,  there  would  be  a  score  who  would  purchase 
smaller  flowered  varieties  that  would  grow  away 
freely,  so  as  to  cover  a  larger  space  out-of-doors, 
and  yield  a  dozen  flowers  to  one  in  the  case  of 
Ihese  large  kinds.  Not  the  least  drawback  to 
these  large-flowered  varieties,  too,  is  the  limited 
extent  of  colours  represented  by  them. — T.  15. 


Climbers  on  trees.—"  G.  J.  '  (p.  425)  is 
quite  right  in  recommending  the  training  of 
climbing  plants  on  trees.  I  have  tried  it  suc- 
cessfully. About  twenty-two  years  ago  I  planted 
a  climbing  Bose  against  a  Pear  tree.  The  Hose 
completely  covers  the  Pear,  and  in  June  presents 
a  really  beautiful  appearance,  hanging  down  in 
long  ropes  of  flowers.  I  took  the  idea  from  a 
garden  near  Bath.  I  have  also  successfully  copied 
the  Italians,  and  married  a  Vine  to  an  old  Apple 
tree  in  my  garden.  The  efEect  of  the  bright 
foliage  and  pendent  growth  of  the  Vine  is  very 
charming. --William  Wickham,  Simted-Wyck, 
AUoii. 

Mountain  Tobacco  (Arnica  montana).— 
This  is  one  of  the  plants  that  found  favour  in 
gardens  of  the  old  type  in  Miller's  time,  about 
17o'.l,  owing,  I  think,  to  the  showiness  of  its 
dowers,  and  quite  apart  from  any  medicinal 
qualities  which  it  possesses.  Infused  in  beer,  and 
taken  as  a  common  drink,  it  is  said  to  have  suc- 
cessfully cured  chronic  rheumatism.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  this  plant  has  not  hitherto  been  attended 
with  the  success  which  it  deserves,  although  in 
many  gardens  which  I  have  visited  it  seems  to 
grow  and  flower  freely.  At  Kew  last  year  it  was 
growing  in  situations  in  each  of  which  the  soil 
was  quiie  different.  The  leaves  are  large,  oval, 
quite  entire,  and  opposite  on  the  stem.  It  grows 
from  6  inches  to  a  foot  in  height,  and  is  termi- 
nated by  two,  sometimes  three,  large  and  attrac- 
tive orange-yellow  flowers,  often  tinted  with 
brown,  and  nearly  2  inches  in  diameter,  the 
whole  plant  havmg  a  strong,  but  agreeable  fra- 
grance. It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  is  use- 
ful in  borders,  in  which  it  will  succeed  if  the  soil 
he  not  too  retentive. — D.  K. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


S201.-Alplne  Wallflowers.-"  A.  G."  (p.  422)  will 
b;  able  to  procure  plants  of  cheiraothus  alpiuiis  from 
Messrs.  E.  Smith  4  Co  ,  St.  John's,  Worcester.  1  ubtaineil 
BOQie  myself  there  a  short  time  a^-o,  and  tliey  are  now  in 
full  flower.— K.  Grkenfield,  The  Prionj,  Warwick. 

Yellow  Asphodel.— If  not  striking,  this  plant  is  cer- 
taiiily  singular  in  appearance.  The  flowers  occupy  about 
12  inches  of  tlie  highest  part  of  the  stem,  ami  open  .ill 
romnl  it  In  an  irregular  manner,  succeeding  each  other  in 
such  a  way  that  individual  spikes  contmue  to  bloom  tor 
several  Weeks.  'Ihe  blossoms  are  star-shaped  and  bright 
yel  nw.  with  a  dark  veto  running  through  the  centre  of 
each  petal.— J.  C.  C. 

Anemonopsls  macrophylla  —Can  anyone  tell  mo 
wh,,  p,,,,.,,.asca  tliis  pbint  ?  1  w.int  it  much.  I  had  it  once 
and  lost  It.— U.  N.  EimoMDE,  Brulot. 

.1  *'",T'"^  ''"^^^  ''"^"^  "'■  '^**  ^^'^  ^^^°  plant  was  at  Kew  on 
the  old  rockery  near  the  economic  jdant  liouso  The  only 
pl»c9  we  have  seen  it  besides  at  Kew  was  in  tlie  late  Mr 
.load  s  g.irde.i  at  Wimbledon.  Perhaps  Mr.  Lynch  or  some 
of  the  c.tbiT  ciii-.tors  ol  botanic  gardens  can  give  informa- 
tion respecting  it.— Ep. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Figs  and  Grapes  outdoors.— In  Mr.Thom- 
sou's  pamphlet  on  "  Our  Climate  "  1  notice  that 
Laugley  who  wrote  in  17l"J  is  quoted  to  prove  that 
the  July  Grape,  as  it  is  named,  once  ripened  in 
England  in  July.  If  that  be  true,  I  should  say 
that  circumstance  alone  would  prove  that  the 
climate  was  growing  colder,  and  the  question  is 
worth  probing  further.  It  is  stated  in  the 
pamphlet  just  referred  to  that  "  Langley  had  a 
high  opinion  of  one  Grape  called  the  July  Giaj-e. 
because  it  ripened  in  that  month."  Now,  did 
Langley  give  the  variety  that  name  for  the  above 
reason  ?  I  doubt  it  very  much,  or  that  the  Grape 
ever  ripened  before  September  in  England.  I  have 
Evelyn's  '•  English  Vineyard  Vindicated  "—printed 
in  icea— in  which  he  gives  the  earliest  varieties 
known  then,  viz.,  the  Jluscadella,  Frontignac, 
Muscadine,  ''and  the  small  black  Grape,  by  some 
called  the  Cluster  Grape,"  probably  the  same  sort 
mentioned  by  Langley,  and  also  by  Loudon  "as  the 
Black  July,  an  old  variety  from  France."  Evelyn 
does  not,  however,  say  it  ripened  in  July  in  his 
time,  but  saya  the  Grape  "begins  to  turn  and  ripen 
in  August."  I  have  no  doubt  this  is  the  same  Grape 
still  grown  about  Paris  in  the  fields,  where  I  have 
seen  it  just  colouring  about  the  middle  of  August. 
It  is,  I  think,  known  by  the  name  of  Morillon 
Noir,  one  of  the  synonyms  of  Black  July,  or 
Morillon  Hatif.  I  saw  several  bunches  of  it  exhi- 
bited in  Paris  on  the  20th  of  August  of  outdoor 
growth.  It  is  the  earliest  black  Grape  about  Paris, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  French  have  stuck 
to  their  favourite  sorts  for  generations.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  Langley's  reference  to  this  Grape 
cannot  be  accepted  as  evidence,  unless  he 
actnally  states  that  it  did  ripen  regularly 
in  this  country  in  J  uly.  A  Uttle  reflection,  how- 
evtr,  will  convince  anyone  that  if  our  climate  has 
changed  to  the  extent  of  causing  certain  fruits  to 
ripen  now  in  September  that  once  ripened  in  July, 
the  difference  to  vegetation  generally  as  well  as 
other  physical  changes  would  by  this  time  have 
been  of  such  a  marked  character  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  about  a  deterioration  of  climate  having 
occurred.  Langley's  other  statement  that  the  Fig 
ripened  two  crops  in  the  year  in  England  also 
shows  that  he  was  hardly  a  reliable   historian. 


I  doubt  if  the  Fig  has  ever  been  known  to  ripen  a 
second  crop  in  England.  In  the  south  of  Europe 
the  earliest  Figs  produced  on  the  young  wood 
sometimes  ripen,  but  in  England  it  requires  from 
seven  to  eight  months  to  ripen  a  second  crop  of 
Figs  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  under 
glass.  The  Fig  begins  to  grow  towards  the  end 
of  May  near  London,  which  therefore  leaves  only 
about  four  months  to  perfect  two  crops — not 
more  time  than  ia  required  to  ripen  one  crop  as 
weather  averages  go.  I  have  not  read  Langley's 
book ;  perhaps  he  spoke  of  heated  walls,  and  if  so, 
the  statements  he  makes  might  have  happened,  but 
the  facts  would  be  of  no  use  in  estimating  changes 
of  climate.  Neither  is  it  to  be  assumed  that  the 
decadence  of  Grape  culture  outdoors  in  England 
is  due  to  change  of  climate.  It  is  rather  to  be 
attributed  to  changes  in  gardening,  and  notably 
to  the  cheapening  of  glass,  the  increased  demand 
for  luxuries,  and  the  greater  means  of  procuring 
them.  If  there  has  been  any  change,  history 
sufficiently  proves  that  within  the  last  hundred 
}  ears  at  least  it  has  not  been  of  a  very  marked 
kind. 

Tar  dressings. — It  requires  a  powerful  effort 
of  the  imagination  to  believe  that  the  tar  killed 
the  bug  on  Mr.  Groom's  Vines  when  he  admits  to 
having  flrst  destroyed  the  pest  in  its  worst  haunts 
— "  roof,  rafters,  and  walls  " — by  soaking  these 
well  with  pure  paraffin  and  newly  slaked  lime, 
having  previously  "  scrubbed  the  rods  with  hard 
dry  brushes  to  remove  any  insects  that  were  lurk- 
ing about  them  " — which  means  he  had  done  for 
the  bug  completely  before  the  tar  entered  the 
house.  And  all  this  ia  recorded  to  prove  the  effi- 
cacy of  "  two  quarts  of  tar  put  into  a  large  pail  of 
clayey  loam  "  previously  "  baked  over  a  boiler  till 
it  was  as  dry  as  dust,"  after  which  it  was  "  sifted 
and  mixed  with  the  tar  so  as  to  thoroughly  disin- 
tegrate it."  A  more  effectual  plan  for  deodorising 
the  tar  and  rendering  it  harmless  to  both  the 
Vines  and  the  bug  could  not  have  been  devised. 
Burned  clay  will  take  the  "  natur "  out  of  most 
tilings. 

Varieties  of  Anthurlum  Scherzeria- 
num. —  Size  of  flower  is  but  a  secondary  considera- 
tion in  this  plant;  colour  and  form  are  of  more 
importance,  and  plants  from  seed  differ  in  these 
respects  in  a  remarkable  degree.  We  have  the 
large-flowered  kinda  with  bright  scarlet  spathes, 
but  the  sort  we  think  most  highly  of  is  one  with 
comparatively  small  flowers,  of  a  rich  dark  crim- 
son colour,  borne  on  slender  foot-stalks,  and  of 
that  peculiar  and  graceful  "  banner  "  shape,  which 
is  the  striking  feature  of  most  forms  of  this  plant. 
Those  who  are  in  search  of  beautiful  forms  of  the 
Anthurium  cannot  do  better  than  invest  in  seed- 
lings or  raise  them  themselves,  as  from  these  they 
are  sure  to  have  both  large  and  small-flowered 
varieties  and  many  different  forms. 

The  best  Dracsenas.— For  general  useful- 
ness these  are  U.  terminalis  and  Cooperi.  They 
are  more  sought  after  than  all  the  others,  new 
or  old.  Cooperi  is  still  unrivalled  for  graceful 
habit  and  good  colour,  and  terminalis  is  only  an 
erect  form  of  Cooperi  with  rather  more  colour  in 
the  leaves.  To  have  either  well  up  in  colour  they 
must  be  pot-bound,  if  propagated  from  roots — the 
easiest  way  ;  plants  from  rooted  tops  are  always 
finely  coloured,  but  they  are  not  so  vigorous.  Ap- 
plication was  made  lately  to  three  different  firms 
for  these  two  varieties,  one  of  them  advertising 
Uracajnas  specially,  and  none  of  them  could 
supply  the  few  dozens  wanted  offhand.  Grandis 
is  another  fine  kind,  and  amabilis  is  perhaps  the 
best  grower  and  handsomest  of  the  cream-coloured 
and  green  sorts.  For  table  plants  at  least  these 
four  are  our  selection  from  all  the  sorts. 

Incidents  in  'Vine  culture.—  Mr.  Douglas 
says  :  "  Vine  roots  in  a  late  vinery  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  run  outside  than  to  remain  inside," 
and  in  saying  so  he  echoes  the  opinion  of,  I  should 
say,  ninety-nine  gardeners  in  a  hundred.  His  own 
example  of  Vines  whose  roots  availed  them- 
selves of  the  chance  of  running  out  and  into  "  a 
very  unsuitable  gravelly  walk  12  feet  beyond  " 
could  be  multiplied  by  the  dozen.  I  once  knew 
an  exactly  parallel  case.     The  question  therefore 
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which  arises  is  this  :  If  inducing  the  Vines  to  go 
inside  or  anywhere  else  is  simply  a  question  of 
treating  them  well,  how  comes  it  that  they  leave  a 
border  like  the  one  prepared  for  them  at  Loxford  to 


that  appreciates  the  warmth  and  shelter  of  a  glass 
structure  so  much  as  the  Hose  up  to  a  certain 
point.  In  a  temperature  that  does  not  exceed  G5° 
it  is  perfectly  happy,  but  if  that  point  is  exceeded 


run  away  trom  it  and  through  it  "  into  a  very  un-    by  folar  heat,  and  the  heat  is  allowed  to  strike  the 


B  u  itable  gravelly  soil "  ?  The  natural  conclusion  on 
this  point,  on  Mr.  Baines'  theory,  would  be  that 
the  "  very  unsuitable  gravelly  soil "  was  good  ma- 
terial for  a  Vine  border  ;  otherwise  we  must  con- 
clude that  Vine  roots  have  no  power  of  choosing 
what  is  good  for  them.  The  principle  we  have 
lately  been  told  to  act  upon  in  order  to  keep  roots 
inside  is  to  give  them  right  food  and  proper  treat- 
ment; but  here  we  have  proof  decided  to  the 
contiary,  unless  Mr.  Douglas  will  acknowledge  he 
mismanaged  his  inside  Vine  borders,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Baines  once  testified  conclusively  that  he 
did  not. 

Narcissus  recurvus.— I  cannot  think  Mr. 
Barr  knowingly  .substituted  this  name  for  N. 
poeticus  (page  427),  but  our  recurvus  is  certainly 
poeticus,  and  no  other  I  was  recommended 
to  get  it  by  one  who  knows  the  Daffodils  better 
than  most  people  as  a  choice  sort,  and  did  so, 
and  have  been  disappointed  in  consequence.  As 
to  the  single  and  double  forms  of  poeticus,  we 
have  had  them  growing  side  by  side  for  many 
years  without  any  sign  of  the  one  becoming 
double  or  the  other  single.  Except  in  fragrance 
and  colour,  the  double  kind  is  certainly  not  like 
what  one  would  expect  the  single  form  to  change 
to  in  doubling.  j.  g.  \y. 


flowers  through  the  glass,  the  colours  will  fade 
and  the  petals  reflex.  If  such  treatment,  too,  is 
continued  for  any  length  of  time,  the  flowers  will 
get  considerably  smaller  than  when  produced  in  a 
lower  temperature  and  under  a  more  subdued 
light.  It  must  be  understood  that  I  am  writing 
now  of  Koses  grown  in  houses  not  exclusively 
devoted  to  them.  In  a  properly  constructed  house, 
which  can  be  well  ventilated  and  the  glass  shaded 
in  bright  weather,  their  condition  would  be  very 
different.  Tea  Roses  are  such  excitable  subjects 
that  a  fluctuating  temperature  is  very  hurtful  to 
them,  and  for  this  reason  I  should  like  to  grow 
them  in 


Rose  Garden. 

TEA  EOSES. 
1  WISH  some  one  would  publish  a  list  of  too- 
much-alike  Tea  Roses.  At  present  cultivators 
are  unable  to  distinguish  the  differences  that  exist 
amongst  many  of  them.  Take,  for  example,  rose- 
coloured  flowers  belonging  to  this  section,  and  we 
shall  find  that  there  are  nearly  a  dozen  under 
different  names  which  are  so  nearly  alike,  that  not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  number  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  any  collection.  I  may  mention  President 
Houvenir  d'un  Ami,  and  Belle  Maconnaiseas  being 
too  nearly  alike— so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  none 
but  an  expert  could  name  them  apart.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  other  colours  in  this  class. 
Amongst  yellows  there  n^ust  be  nearly  a  score, 
bpt  when  seen  growing  together  many  of  them 
differ  only  in  tlie  faintest  of  shades. 

Apkicot-coloured  Eoses.  in  my  opinion,  are 
the  most  distinct  of  any  of  the  Tea  section  ;  the 
best  I  consider  to  be  Madame  Falcot,  a  fairly 
vigorous  growing  variety,  and  one  which  makes  a 
nice  heed  as  a  standard  ;  it  is  also  as  hardy  as  any 
in  its  class.  W.  A.  Eichardson  is  less  vigorous, 
but  the  flowers  are  more  double  ;  it  is  a  delightful 
Ilcse  in  the  bud  state  for  button-holes;  it  is 
also  an  admirable  variety  for  pot  culture. 
Satrano,  an  old  well-known  Rose,  makes  an  ex- 
cellent standard,  and  a  very  good  climber  for  a 
warm  wall.  In  colour  it  differs  slightly  from  those 
just  named,  the  shade  being  a  little  lighter  in 
the  bud  state.  It  is  very  pretty,  but  on  the  whole 
the  flowers  lack  refinement.  Shirley  Hibberd  is 
in  every  way  equal  to  W.  A.  Eichardson,  with 
the  exception  of  being  apt  to  sport,  producing 
flowers  that  are  sometimes  nearly  white,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  seems  to  show  that  the  variety 
was  first  obtained  from  a  sport.  However  that 
may  be,  it  cannot  be  recommended  as  a  constant 
flower.  There  may  be  others  having  nearly  the 
same  colour  as  the  kinds  just  mentioned,  but  I 
have  named  sulUcient  for  even  a  large  collection. 

Tea  Rose.9  uxder  glass.— After  the  first 
week  in  Jiay  I  find  that  unless  Tea  Eoses  can  be 
treated  very  carefully  as  regards  giving  them 
abuiidanre  of  air  and  keeping  the  glass  well 
shaded  when  the  sun  is  out,  the  heated  air  of  aglass 
structure  is  very  injurious  to  the  expanded  flowers 
causing  them  to  fade  quickly.  It  does  not  matter 
what  colour  the  Eose  may  be,  the  flowers  are 
.-ilways  several  shades  lighter  after  two  or 
three  hot  sunny  days  than  they  are  during  dull 
weather.    I  think  we  have  no  other  hardy  plant 


Portable  houses  in  beds  of  well-prepared 
soil.  The  house  I  would  construct  so  that  its 
supports  and  rafters  might  be  utilised  for  training 
the  Eoses  upon.  It  should  have  glass  down  to  ihe 
ground  line,  and  be  so  arranged  that  the  lights 
could  be  taken  down  or  put  up  in  a  few  hours.  In 
such  a  structure  Tea  Eoses  might  be  grown  in  the 
greatest  perfection  and  in  any  quantity.  During 
winter  and  the  spring  months  they  could  have  the 
protection  of  the  glass,  and  about  the  first  week 
in  May,  according  to  locality  and  circumstances, 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  glass  lights  could 
be  removed,  so  as  to  let  theplants  have  full  expo- 
sure and  the  benefit  of  the  rainfall.  By  exercising 
a  little  judgment  in  the  removal  of  the  lights  from 
the  warmest  and  most  sheltered  part  of  the  house 
first,  the  growth  may  be  gradually  exposed,  and 
the  fact  that  Eoses  thrive  better  during  summer 
when  fully  exposed  than  with  the  most  painstaking 
management  under  glass,  is  a  sufficient  argument 
for  my  advocating  the  use  of  portable  houses. 
Those  who  have  a  large  house  may  get 

Two  CROPS  OP  FLOWERS  in  one  year  by  growing 
them  in  pots  and  treating  them  in  a  special  man- 
ner. I  do  not  mean  ordinary  specimens  in  8-inch  or 
S)-inch  pots,  but  lusty  plants  from  i  feet  to  6  feet 
high  and  growing  in  IG-inchpots.  In  pots  of  this 
diameter  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  secure 
plants  from  which  one  may  cut  and  come  again. 
It  will  of  course  take  some  three  or  four  years  to 
grow  plants  to  this  size,  but  when  once  obtained 
they  may  be  kept  in  perfect  health  with  a  reason- 
able amount  of  care  and  attention.  If  the  plants 
are  taken  out  of  the  pots  once  in  two  years  in  No- 
vember and  about  one-third  of  the  eld  soil  is 
shaken  from  thtir  roots,  repotting  in  some  good 
loam  and  rotten  manure,  their  vigour  may  be  kept 
up  for  almost  an  unlimited  period.  Such  plants 
should  be  kept  in  a  light  airy  house  until  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  by  which  time  the  bulk  of  their 
early  fiowers  will  be  over,  and  they  may  be 
taken  to  a  warm  sheltered  corner  and  the 
pots  plunged  to  their  rims  in  the  ground, 
where  they  can  remain  until  the  beginning  of 
September.  During  summer  they  must  be  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  if  liquid  manure  can 
be  substituted  for  clear  water,  they  will  derive 
considerable  benefit  from  it.  When  the  time  has 
come  to  take  them  under  glass  they  will  be  found 
to  be  bristling  with  flower  buds,  which  will  open 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  in  a  cool  airy 
house,  and  will  continue  to  flower  for  several  weeks 
if  liberally  fed  with  some  stimnlant.  Who  will  be 
the  first  to  treat  Tea  Eoses  in  the  same  kindly 
manner  as  Apricot  and  Peach  trees  are  treated  in 
some  gardens  and  plant  them  in  a  good  border 
against  warm  walls,  letting  them  have  a  glass 
coping  on  the  top  and  warm  curtains  in  front  to 
shelter  them  from  spring  frosts  and  cold  wind  ? 
There  is  a  rich  treat  in  store  for  some  one  who 
will  adopt  this  suggestion,  for  in  order  to  see  Tea 
Roses  in  their  best  condition  they  must  be  for  the 
most  part  grown  so  that  they  can  be  a  good  deal 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  sun  and  air.  What 
is  required  to  bring  up  the  exquisite  tints 
and  clearly  defined  colours  that  belong  to  them 
is  a  medium  temperature  accompanied  with  plenty 
of  light  and  air.  According  to  my  experience. 
Tea  Roses  are  never  more  beautiful  than  when 


grown  in  the  open.  No  specimens  under  glass 
after  May  1  can  compare  in  any  way  with  open- 
air  flowers.  Indoor  blooms  after  that  date  are,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  wanting  both  in  colour 
and  substance.  I  examined  the  other  day  some 
flowers  on  plants  growing  on  open  walls  consisting 
of  such  varieties  as  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Comte  de 
Paris,  Shirley  Hibberd,  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  and 
one  could  hardly  recognise  them  when  placed  by 
the  side  of  those  grown  under  glass.  Marie  Van 
Houtte  and  Comte  de  Paris  are  ten  times  more 
beautiful  than  when  forced.  The  body  of  colour 
and  the  delicacy  of  shading  in  the  outdoor  flowers 
are  much  deeper,  and  there  is  a  charming  degree 
of  freshness  that  is  altogether  wanting  in  the 
others. 

What  is  a  Tea  Eose  /—Seeing  what  con- 
fusion exists  amongst  cultivators  as  to  which 
is  and  which  is  not  a  Tea  Eose,  this  ques- 
tion may  not  be  ill-timed,  nor  do  I  consider  it 
a  diflicult  question  to  answer.  A  Tea  Eose  proper 
is,  I  think,  about  as  easy  a  subject  to  assign  a 
proper  place  to  as  any  other  variety  of  the  family, 
but  that  some  competent  authority  is  much  wanted 
whose  business  it  should  be  to  decide  such  ques- 
tions is  evident  from  the  fact  that  there  are  aliens 
in  the  ranks  which  should  be  relegated  to  their 
proper  place.  If  anyone  doubts  this,  I  should 
like  to  know  why  such  varieties  as  the  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  and  Marechal 
Niel  are  classed  amongst  Teas.  J.  C.  C. 


EOSES  IN  MAY. 

Notwithstanding  the  cruel  frosts  of  from  15° 
to  20°  that  hit  our  Roses  so  hard  about  the  last 
week  in  April,  and  the  east  winds  that  pursued 
them  right  through  the  month  of  May,  yet  I  never 
remember  seeing  or  cutting  so  many  Eoses  from 
the  open  air  as  in  this  month  of  May.     Marechal 
Niels  led  the  way,  and  to  such  good  purpose  that 
several  plants  on  south  and  east  walls  have  yielded 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  first  harvest  of  bloom, 
which    is     far     less    injured    than    might    have 
been  supposed  by  the  bitter  east  winds  cooling 
into  frosts  before  morning.     Next  in  order  of  time 
were  the  two  Roses,  Safrano  and  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
abreast   in   full   bloom   in    the  middle   of    May. 
Homfere  came  next,  and  most  of  the  buds  came  in 
very  good  form— a  rather  unusual  circumstance. 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  was   next    in   order, 
with  nearly  every  flower  so  open  in  heart  as  to 
somewhat  resemble  a  star-fish- still  wonderfully 
early,  and  with   huge  masses  of  petals,    albeit 
awfully    deformed.     Niphetos,    CiSline    Forestier, 
Cheshunt  Hybrid,  and  Adam  were  among  the  next 
batches  to  come  in,  though  not  in  such  profusion 
as  the  others  already  named.     Rubens  was  rather 
later,  though  most  of   the  Teas  on  warm  walls 
opened  during  May.     The  pretty  white  and  yellow 
Banksians  have  been  fully  out  since  the  middle  of 
last  month,  the  white  as  usual,  however,  having  its 
blossoms  severely  thinned  by  the  frost,  while  the 
hardier  yellow  is  so  full  of  flower  that  the  leaves 
can  hardly  be  seen  for  its  golden  wreaths  of  bloom, 
many  of  them  ayard  or  more  in  length.     4s  to  the 
mass  of  Roses,  Teas  and  others,  in  the  open,  a  great 
weakness  came  over  them  after  the  severe  frosts 
about  April  20.     The  few  genial  days  which  we 
had  in  May — and  they  were  indeed  but  very  few  in 
East  Anglia — seemed  to  pull  them  up  a  little,  but 
no  sooner  were  they  set  once  more  between  frost 
and  fire,  with  the  east  wind  as  a  mediator  between 
the  two,  than  the   Eoses  turned  up   their  leaves 
slightly  in  disgust  and  ceased  growing  into  either 
length  or  strength.   It  is  a  long  lane,  however,  that 
has  no  turning,  and  there  is  hope  in  the  old  saw 
that  showers  in  June  keep  all  things  in  tune  ;  but 
it  many  of  the  more  weakly,  cold,  starved  Eoses 
are  to  be  tuned  to  any  good  purpose,  not  only  a 
shower,  but  a  deluge  must  come  soon,  and  if  not, 
fortunate  indeed  are  those  rosarians  who  can  de- 
luge their  Rose  roots  with  sewage  or  manure  water, 
for  few  things  are  worse  for  Roses  than   drought 
at  the  roots.     Already  where   this  has  been   felt, 
red  rust  has  begun  its  evil  course  over  and  among 
the  Roses.    Aphides  are  also  making  their  appear- 
ance, but  so  far  the  east  wind  seems  to  have  kept 
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(he  grubs  and  caterpillars  in  check,  the  only  com- 
fort I  have  ever  known  to  come  to  as  on  the 
wings  of  the  east  wind,  but  genial  weather  and 
soft  warm  rains  will  doubtless  speedily  work 
wonders  among  the  Roses,  and  after  all  the  season 
may  even  yet  pull  up  to  one  of  average  geniality. 
Tea  and  other  Roses  on  walls,  being  strong  as  well 
as  abnormally  early,  are  likely  to  yield  a  fair 
second  or  even  a  third  crop.  The  latter  will  prove 
most  welcome,  as  Roses  in  the  late  autumn  or 
early  winter  are  even  more  valuable  than  Roses 
in  April  and  May.  D.  T.  FlSH. 


Miniature  Roses,  though  not  very  striking 
or  brilliant,  are  in  their  way  agreeable  companions 
in  the  Rose  garden  or  grown  in  pots  under  glass. 
The  new  white  variety  named  Paraquette  is  a 
fairly  vigorous  grower,  and  flowers  freely,  the 
blossoms  being  fall,  and  remarkable  for  the  deli- 
cate tone  that  pervades  them.  The  variety  named 
polyantha  is  not  quite  so  strong  a  grower  as  that 
just  named,  but  its  blossoms  are  produced  equally 
free.  They  are  of  a  light  pink  colour,  very  full, 
and  ezceedingly  pretty  in  the  bud  state.  Poly- 
antha Mignonette  does  not  differ  materially  from 
the  last  named.  Little  Pet  is  very  correctly 
named,  being  quite  a  miniature  Rose  bush.  Add 
to  the  above  the  little  crimson-flowered  variety, 
and  I  have  exhausted  my  list  of  these  pigmy 
Roses.  No  collection  should  be  without  the  one 
bearing  crimson  flowers,  as  it  is  as  distinct  as  any 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  should  say  these 
miniature  Roses  would  make  capital  edging 
plants  for  beds  in  which  are  planted  the  larger- 
growing  sorts. — J.  C.  C. 

Briers  for  budding'.— The  season  so  far 
seems  to  have  suited  Briers.  Seldom  have  stan- 
dards looked  better,  and  dwarf  Briers  on  good 
land,  despite  the  frost  and  the  drought,  look  well. 
On  poorer,  lighter  soil  they  want  rain.  The  mild 
winter  has  suited  Briers,  and  they  have  broken 
stronger  and  are  growing  more  vigorously  than 
usual.  According  to  present  symptoms,  the  stocks 
will  be  ready  before  the  buds  this  season.  How- 
ever, the  latter  will  probably  plump  up  rapidly  as 
Boon  as  genial  rains  fall.  Meantime  all  the 
earliest  stocks  can  be  used  for  Tea  Roses,  and 
plenty  of  buds  fit  for  use  may  soon  be  found  on 
plants  on  walls.  It  is  good  practice  to  bud  Teas 
early.  Stop  the  Rose  shoots  back  almost  close  to 
the  buds  as  soon  as  the  latter  have  taken,  and  thus 
enable  the  Tea  Roses  to  flower  and  ripen  their 
wood  before  winter.  This  plan  of  forcing  the  buds 
to  break  at  once — while  mostly  the  worst  system 
as  regards  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  —  answers 
well  for  Teas,  Bourbons,  Noisettes,  and  Hybrid 
Teas,  as  these  are  not  only  more  excitable,  but 
finish  flowering  and  the  ripening  of  their  wood 
much  sooner  than  the  slower  moving  Hybrid  Per- 
petual Roses.  Meanwhile,  by  the  removal  of 
superfluous  shoots — all  are  superfluous  but  one  or, 
at  most,  two — and  the  grubbing  out  of  suckers 
and  destruction  of  grubs  or  other  insects,  the 
Briers  may  be  kept  clean  and  grown  into  the  best 
possible  form  for  budding  when  the  time  comes  — 
D.  T.  Fish. 


Notes    from     Heatherbank,     "Wey- 

bridge.— I  have  got  back  to  my  garden  after  a 
short  fishing  run  into  Perthshire,  where  we  had 
more  unsatisfactory  weather  than  I  remember  for 
the  nearly  39  years  during  which  I  have  known 
the  district.  On  my  way  home  I  had  the  usual 
pleasure  of  looking  over  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden,  where  I  found  that  the  rockwork  and 
hardy  plants  were,  under  Mr.  Lindsay's  care, 
flourishing  more  even  than  formerly.  I  paid  a 
short  visit  to  Hay  Lodge,  where  the  cards  tied  on 
plants  showed  that  Mr.  Anderson-Henry  was  con- 
tinning  the  good  work  which  has  produced  so 
many  valuable  additions  to  our  gardens.  I  then 
went  to  Wardie  Lodge,  where,  though  Miss 
Hope's  bright  kindly  face  was  no  longer  there, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  the  plants  to 
which  she  had  devoted  so  much  care  while  living 
had  been  carefully  tended,  and  were  flourishing 
as  in  old  days.     Soilla  campanulata,  as  usually 


grown,  is  not  a  very  striking  plant,  but  at  Wardie 
the  blending  of  the  many  colours  and  the  fine 
growth  of  the  plants  made  beautiful  beds  and 
borders.  On  again  looking  over  the  Lily  beds  at 
Oakwood  it  was  satisfactory  to  see  that  all  the 
mischief  done  by  the  April  frosts  (see  page  362) 
had  shown  itself  at  once.  In  the  large  beds  of 
L.  auratum  so  many  strong  shoots  had  grown  np, 
that  without  close  examination  the  frost  damage 
would  not  be  observed,  and  in  some  beds  of  L. 
speciosum,  which  were  much  cut,  plenty  of  good 
growths  are  left,  and,  what  I  hardly  expected, 
many  stems  of  both  Lilies  which  had  been  almost 
flattened  and  had  fallen  to  the  ground  have  still 
strong  green  heads,  which  even  if  they  do  not 
flower  have  growth  enough  to  keep  the  bulbs 
healthy.  L.  cordifolium  has  suffered  most ;  we 
shall  have  but  few  flowering  heads.  Our  plants 
of  the  most  valuable  variety  of  L.  auratum,  L. 
auratum  rubro-vittatum  are  in  perfect  health. — 
Geobqe  F.  Wilson. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

RHODODENDRONS   IN    DIFFERENT    SOILS. 

A  EEFEEENCE  as  to  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  these 
plants  in  the  matter  of  soils  appears  in  The 
Garden  (p.  453),  wherein  the  writer  seems  to  find 
a  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  as  to  what 
kind  of  soil  suits  them  best.  I  think,  however, 
there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  the  matter  if  only 
one  has  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  noting 
the  widely  varied  conditions  of  soil  in  which 
they  will  not  only  live,  but  thrive  with  the  greatest 
luxuriance.  In  common  with  many  other  ever- 
green shrubs,  they  not  only  cannot  endure  a  limy 
or  chalky  soil,  but  they  also  will  not  thrive  where 
the  water  that  reaches  their  roots  is  impregnated 
with  chalk  or  lime.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  the  failures  that  have  taken 
place  when  it  was  supposed  everything  needful 
had  been  done  by  forming  a  substantial  bed  of 
peat  in  which  to  plant  them,  but  which  neverthe- 
less has  often  been  found  not  enough  to  enable 
them  to  exist,  no  doubt  through  the  effects  of  the 
chalk-impregnated  water  that  reached  the  surface 
where  the  roots  were.  Rhododendrons  are  moisture 
loving  plants,  and  on  having  water  present  in  the 
soil  in  plenty  depends  their  well  being  much  more 
than  the  character  of  the  soil  itself.  This  is  fully 
exemplified  by  the  way  in  which  they  succeed  in 
places  where  the  soil  is  as  different  in  character  as 
it  well  can  be  from  peat  to  heavy  retentive  loam 
and  clay.  Moreover,  in  order  to  see  them  in  their 
best  form,  they  must  have  a  retentive  sub-soil, 
unless  the  locality  happens  to  be  subject  to  a  heavy 
rainfall,  so  as  to  prevent  the  surface,  even  in  dry 
summers,  getting  too  dry.  In  no  part  of  the  king- 
dom is  this  more  fully  borne  out  than  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manchester,  where  the  Rhododendron 
thrives  in  a  way  that  has  earned  for  it  the  name 
of  the  Manchester  Laurel.  There  the  soil  varies 
from  a  thin  surface  of  retentive  loam  resting  on 
many  feet  of  impervious  clay  on  the  east  and  north 
sides  of  the  town  to  the  peat  on  the  west  and 
lighter  loam  on  the  southern  sides,  but  which 
are  on  a  clay  bottom ;  in  this  locality  they  may 
be  seen  growing  just  as  well  and  even  attaining 
a  larger  size  where  there  is  not  a  particle  of  peat 
within  their  reach  as  where  they  have  all  peat. 
The  welfare  of  these  plants  depends  more  on  the 
subsoil  being  retentive  enough  to  prevent  the 
upper  surface  being  subject  to  drought  than  on 
the  composition  of  the  upper  surface  in  which  the 
roots  are  placed.  Where  the  land  is  such  as  to 
require  additional  soil  being  provided  for  Rhodo- 
dendrons—that is  where  the  under  surface  is  of  so 
gravelly  or  sandy  a  nature  as  not  to  hold  enough 
water  in  summer— I  have  always  found  that  a 
mixture  of  half  clay  and  half  peat  was  better 
than  peat  alone,  as  it  retains  moisture  better,  and 
wherever  the  natural  soil  is  light  loam  the  use  of 
clay  is  an  advantage,  but  in  all  cases  where  em- 
ployed it  should  not  be  put  below  the  surface  in 
a  raw  crude  state,  but  after  being  dug  should  be 
exposed  to  the  weather  until  it  has  got  well  pul- 
verised.   A  bed  composed  of  half  clay  so  treated 


and  half  peat  will  not  only  be  found  to  hold 
moisture  better  in  a  dry  season,  but  will  sustain 
the  growth  of  the  plants  better  and  longer  than 
peat  alone.  This  I  know  from  having  tried  both 
in  localities  where  Rhododendrons  would  not 
succeed  without  some  assistance  in  the  shape  of 
moisture-holding  material  other  than  that  present 
in  the  natural  soil.  In  preparing  ground  for  ever- 
green shrubs.  Rhododendrons  in  particular,  nothing 
could  be  worse  than  the  prevalent  practice  of 
throwing  the  beds  up  round  in  the  middle,  espe- 
cially in  districts  where  the  rainfall  is  light,  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  under  such  conditions 
three-fourths  of  the  water  that  falls  from  the 
clouds  runs  off  to  the  sides  of  the  beds  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  roots  ;  the  effect  of  this  is  most 
felt  in  summer  weather,  when  necessarily  the 
plants  stand  most  in  need  of  moisture  to  assist 
growth.  T.  B. 

Garden   Flora. 


PLATE  443. 
THE  ROSY  BUTTERFLY  ORCHID. 
(SOPHEONITIS  GKANDIFLORA  ROSEA.*) 
If  you  take  a  map  of  South  America,  even  yet  a 
home  of  wonders,  of  forests  and  mountains  unex- 
plored, you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  that 
enormous  tract  of  country  known  as  Brazil.  In 
Brazil  are  the  Organ  Mountains,  and  on  trees  bare 
trnnked  and  Moss-coated  on  these  mountains  the 
Sophronitis  grandiflora  is  quite  at  home.  If  you 
visit  Kew  Gardens  and  look  at  Miss  North's  pic- 
ture No.  31,  you  will  gain  a  fair  idea  of  the  plant 
as  it  exists  in  its  native  habitat,  and  at  No.  39  in 
the  same  gallery  of  floral  portraits  our  fair  artist 
has  represented  another  plant  of  this  genus,  S.  coc- 
cinea,  also  a  Brazilian  tree  climber  of  great  beauty 
as  seen  at  its  best.  All  the  species  are  dwarf ;  all 
are  beautiful;  nor  is  their  beauty  quite  of  that 
modest  kind  which  the  generic  name  alone  would 
perhaps  lead  us  to  think  was  the  case,  but  perhaps 
this  arose  from  the  fact  that  S.  cemua  was  the 
generic  type  and  its  small  blossoms  are  not  so 
brilliant  as  those  of  others  of  its  congeners.  S. 
cemua  is  from  Rio  Janeiro,  and  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Mayazine,  t.  3677  ;  also  in  the  Botanical 
Register,  1129,  the  blossoms  being  of  a  reddish 
carmine  tint,  borne  in  small  clusters  during  No- 
vember and  December.  S.  coccinea  is  also 
Brazilian  with  flowers  2  inches  to  3  inches  in 
diameter,  the  lip  being  golden  yellow  streaked 
with  vermilion,  and  the  sepals  and  petals 
of  a  vivid  scarlet  colour.  S.  violacea  is  very  dis- 
tinct in  habit,  reminding  one  of  a  Barkeria  rather 
than  any  other  species  of  Sophronitis,  the  flowers 
being  lilac  shaded  with  violet-purple,  borne  seve- 
ral together  on  an  erect  terminal  spike,  each  blos- 
som being  subtended  by  a  dry  and  scaly  bract- 
It  is  found  at  7000  feet  or  8000  feet  elevation  on 
mountains  near  Rio  Janeiro,  and  grows  best  in  a 
cool  house.  Of  all  the  four  known  species,  S. 
grandiflora  is  by  far  the  most  popular,  the  flowers 
being  large  and  of  a  vivid  scarlet  colour,  and  that 
they  are  freely  developed  during  the  dull  wintry 
months  enhances  their  value.  This  plant  is  very 
variable  in  size  and  colour,  and  has  consequently 
been  figured  many  times.  I  find  no  less  than  nine 
references  to  figures  in  a  list  now  before  me. 
Thus,  in  the  Botanical  Begisttr,  t.  1919,  it  is 
illustrated  as  Cattleya  grandiflora.  In  Jenning's 
"  Orchids,"  t.  5,  is  a  figure  taken  from  a  plant 
bearing  thirty  fully  expanded  blossoms  in  the 
Veitchian  collection  at  Chelsea.  In  the  Floral 
Magazine,  t.  329,  there  is  a  good  variety  illustrated 


*  Drawn  in  Mr.  Peacock's  garden,  SudblU7  House,  Ham- 
mersmith, February  8. 
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and  a  fair  figure  appears  in  Moore's  "  Orchidace- 
ous Plants"  (1st  century  O.T.),  t.  1 ;  in  Flore  des 
Serres,  vol.  xix.,  1. 1716 ;  in  "  Sertum  Orchidacenm," 
t.  5  ;  and  in  the  Botanical  Magazine^  t.  3709. 

Oar  coloured  illustration  o£  the  variety  rosea  is 
from  a  plant  which  iiovfered  in  Mr.  J.  T.  Peacock's 
collection  at  Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith.  It  ie 
a  form  as  rare  and  distinct  as  beautiful,  the 
flowers  being  of  a  clear  rosy  lake  or  carmine-rose 
colour,  instead  of  vermilion-scarlet,  as  in  the 
typical  species.  Variable  as  are  the  numerous 
forms  of  S.  grandiflora,  all  are  well  worthy  of 
careful  culture,  especially  so  as  they  best  luxuriate 
in  a  genial  cool  Cattleya  or  warm  Odontoglossum 
bouse,  and  being  neat  in  habit,  take  up  but  little 
space.  They  succeed  best  grown  in  small  suspen- 
sion pans  and  depended  from  the  rafters  of  the 
house ;  a  firm,  well-drained  compost  of  peat-fibre, 
crocks,  and  charcoal  suits  them,  and  they  like  an 
abundance  of  water  whilst  making  their  growth. 
A  dozen  little  pans  of  this  brilliant  little  Orchid 
hung  in  a  sunny  little  cool  hou?e  among  snow- 
white  Odontoglossams,  &o.,  form  a  pretty  sight 
when  snow  is  swirling  among  the  leafless  shrubs 
and  frost  is  emblazenlng  the  window  panes,  and 
as  good  strong  plants  may  now  be  obtained  at  a 
cheap  rate,  the  cnltore  of  these  little  gems  should 
become  more  general.  F.  W.  B 
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COOKING  VEGETABLES.'* 

It  is  intended  in  what  follows  to  present  some- 
thing  like  an  elementary  code  of  vegetable  cookery 
that  the  cooks  themselves  may  not  disdain,  and 
that  many  who  are  not  cooks,  but  desire  to  learn 
something  of  the  art  of  cookery,  may  give  atten- 
tion to  as  of  direct  practical  value  to  them. 

Vegetables  in  general  require  to  be  cooked 
quickly  and  thoroughly,  and  to  be  eaten  as  soon  as 
possible  when  the  cooking  is  completed.  It  is 
safer  to  keep  a  roasted  joint  hot  for  a  time  when 
there  is  reason  for  deferring  a  meal  than  to  do  the 
same  with  the  cooked  vegetables,  for  in  the  end 
the  joint  may  actually  be  in  a  less  degree  deterio 
rated  than  the  Cauliflowers  and  Potatoes.  It  fol 
lows  that  the  cook  should  study  not  how  soon  to 
begin  cooking  the  vegetables,  but  how  late  it  may 
be  safe  to  let  them  remain  untouched,  while  still 
ensuring  time  enough  to  cook  them  properly.  All 
vegetables  and  other  items  of  garden  produce 
that  require  to  be  cooked  should  be  as  fresh  as 
possible.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  for  the  cook 
to  discourage  the  gathering  of  larger  quantities 
than  are  immediately  required,  except  in  some 
peculiar  cases.  It  may  be  well  sometimes  to 
gather  Peas  and  Cauliflowers  to  remove  them  from 
a  burning  sun  is  a  frost,  but,  as  a  rule,  all  such 
things  will  keep  best  on  the  ground  untouched, 
and  should  not  be  removed  until  wanted.  The 
early  morning  is  the  best  time  generally  to  fill 
the  basket  for  the  supply  of  the  house  during  the 
day.  The  fresh  vegetables  ehoald  be  well  washed  as 
may  be  needful,  but  in  any  and  every  case  such  as 
can  be  safely  used  vrithout  washing  will  be  the 
better  for  being  left  alone.  The  practice  of 
allovring  vegetables  to  lie  soaking  in  water  for  a 
long  time  tends  directly  to  their  injury.  They  must 
be  clean  at  any  cost  of  trouble,  but  as  a  rule  the 
necessary  washing  is  a  simple  matter  and  should 
be  got  through  smartly.  In  cold  weather  the 
kitchenmaid  will  perhaps  find  it  a  painful  task  to 
wash  Spinach  properly.  But  it  need  not  be  so; 
because  Spinach  and  other  vegetables  may  be 
washed  in  water  a  little  warm,  or,  as  we  say 
"  tepid,"  more  quickly  and  completely  than  in  cold 
water.  The  removal  of  dirt  is  not  the  only  object 
of  washing,  for  it  is  needful  sometimes  for  the 
dislodgment  of  vermin,  such  as  earwigs,  cater- 


*  We  take  this  very  oseful  original  article  from  Messrs, 
intton'8  catalogue  for  1884. 


pillars,  and  slugs.  We  will  take  a  Cauliflower  or 
a  Cabbage  in  which  there  may  be  lurking  some 
small  intruder.  Throw  into  a  pail  or  bowl  a  lump 
of  salt,  flU  up  with  cold  water,  and,  if  needful,  add 
a  little  hot  water  "  to  take  the  chill  off,"  and  then 
plnnge  the  vegetable  into  it.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes  the  caterpillars  and  slugs  will 
wriggle  out.  The  cooking  may  then  proceed  to  the 
next  stage. 

Between  boiling  and  stewing  there  is 
a  vast  difference,  which  the  couk  should  tho- 
roughly understand.  To  serve  a  dish  of 
greens  of  any  kind  with  a  beautiful  colour, 
a  fresh  appetising  fragrance,  and  a  flavour  that 
shall  gratify  all  palates,  there  must  be  a  little 
smartness  in  the  cooking.  The  pot  should  contain 
plenty  of  water,  a  reasonable  quantity  of  salt,  say 
two  tablespoonfuls  (equal  to  two  ounces)  to  the 
gallon,  and  if  need  be  a  very  small  quantity  of 
soda.  The  fire  should  be  sufficient  to  cause  the 
pot  to  boil  up  quickly  from  the  moment  the  vege- 
tables are  put  into  it,  and  being  already  well 
drained  to  get  rid  of  the  cold  water,  they  should 
not  be  put  into  the  pot  until  the  water  is  boiling 
gaily.  The  next  business  will  be  to  keep  it  going 
and  to  push  down  the  vegetables  occasionally,  so 
as  to  keep  them  covered  and  to  cook  them  equally. 
The  rest  of  the  business  is  easy  enough,  but  there 
must  be  no  relaxation  of  the  smartness  of  action. 
The  moment  they  are  fairly  cooked,  just  at  the 
nice  point  when  they  are  quite  tender  and  have  not 
begun  to  fall  to  pieces  or  inelt  ajvaij,  turn  them 
out,  drain  and  press  as  required  by  the  particular 
kind  of  vegetable,  and  put  them  into  the  hot 
dishes  for  the  table  as  quickly  as  possible.  They 
will  do  you  credit,  for  they  will  be  beautiful  to 
look  at  and  delicious  to  eat.  As  we  are  now  treat- 
ing of  generalities,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe 
that  there  is  one  very  simple  matter  that  mast  on 
no  account  be  neglected  in  cooking  such  vegetables 
as  1^'rench  Beans,  Spinach,  Cauliflower,  Broccoli, 
and  all  kinds  of  greens,  and  it  is  that  the  lid 
should  be  wholly  or  partially  off  the  pot  if  these 
vegetables  are  to  be  served  up  of  a  creditable 
colour.  To  keep  the  lid  down  will  be  utter  ruin 
to  the  appearance  of  any  one  of  them. 

Rain  water  best. — And  here  we  encounter  a 
point  of  some  importance  that  has  certainly  not 
obtained  its  due  share  of  attention.  Our  houses 
are  so  well  supplied  with  water  by  the  companies, 
that  we  pay  little  heed  to  the  precious  gift  of 
water  from  the  heavens.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  rain  water,  freed  from  all  impurities,  will 
cook  vegetables  of  every  kind  far  better  than  the 
water  commonly  used  for  the  purpose.  Our  towns 
are  supplied  with  water  that  may  be  generally 
described  as  good,  but  in  every  case  there  is  a 
certain  degree  of  hardness  that  renders  it  neces- 
sary to  use  soda  in  the  cooking  of  vegetables.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  soda 
is  intended  simply  to  soften  the  water,  and  a  very 
minute  quantity  is  sufficient.  The  young  cook, 
earnest  and  observant,  but  having  as  yet  much  to 
learn,  discovers  that  a  nugget  of  soda  promotes 
the  cooking  of  her  vegetables  in  respect  of  their 
colour  and  tenderness.  But  she  is  likely  to  attri- 
bute to  the  soda  a  greater  virtue  than  it  possesses, 
for  it  may  be  safely  said  that  every  grain  used 
beyond  what  is  necessary  to  correct  the  hardness 
of  the  water  will  have  a  mischievous  effect.  This 
truth  she  has  yet  to  learn,  but  before  learning  it 
she  will  probably  throw  in  soda  recklessly,  and  the 
result  will  be  a  kind  of  melting  process,  so  that 
the  tender  parts  of  the  vegetables  will  be  pretty 
well  destroyed  and  there  will  be  no  flavour,  al- 
though perhaps  there  will  be  a  good  colour.  If  she 
has  intelligence  enough  to  learn  byobservation,the 
truth  will  dawn  upon  her  that  there  must  be  a 
limit  to  the  use  of  soda,  and  when  she  has  got  this 
well  into  her  head,  she  will  soon  become  expert 
and  happy  in  cooking  vegetables.  A  friend  has 
many  times,  for  the  sake  of  amusement  and  to 
teach  young  cooks,  dressed  delicate  dishes  of 
Collards  and  other  greens,  using  only  the  com- 
pany's water  and  a  little  salt,  and  the  sample  has 
been  perfect.  But  between  what  may  be  called 
"  toy  cooking  "  and  the  daily  business  of  the  cook 
there  is  a  difference,  and  we  must  not  prohibit  the 


use  of  soda,  for  it  is  a  great  help  to  one  who  has 
to  look  after  many  things  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  and  cannot  therefore  bestow  upon  one  vessel 
amongst  many  the  artistic  care  that  is  possible  in 
the  case  of  the  experimental  cook,  who  is  chiefly 
bent  on  scientific  recreation.  But  the  lesson  must 
be  learned  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  use  of  soda, 
a  very  little  of  which  will  go  a  long  way.  When 
rain  7vater  is  used  soda  is  not  wanted,  and  in  fact 
n-ill  do  more  harm  than  good.  There  is  a  little 
Lemon  juice,  and  let  them  remain  until  required 
for  the  pot.  Then  squeeze  a  few  drops  of  Lemon 
juice  into  the  boiling  water,  taking  care  not  to  use 
any  soda,  and  the  difliculty  is  conquered.  Sea- 
kale  does  not  turn  black  in  cooking,  and  neither 
Lemon  nor  soda  should  be  put  into  the  water  for 
it. 

Aetichokes. 
Artichokes  are  of  two  kinds.  Globe  Artichokes 
should  be  carefully  washed  and  trimmed,  the 
stalks  cut  off  close  under  the  flower.  [We  are 
very  suspicious  of  the  usual  proportion  of  salt 
and  soda,  and  in  a  variety  of  trials  made  with 
good  fresh  vegetables,  find  they  are  better  with- 
out either.!  Put  them  into  boiling  water,  with  the 
usual  proportions  of  salt  and  soda,  and  boil 
quickly  until  tender.  When  cooked  enough,  drain 
them  and  lay  them  on  a  napkin  two  or  three 
times  folded,  in  a  hot  dish,  and  serve  with  a 
tureen  of  melted  butter.  It  is  a  comfort  for  those 
who  have  to  purchase  Artichokes  that  they  are 
somewhat  improved  by  becoming  in  some  degree 
stale ;  therefore,  when  taken  from  the  garden, 
they  may  be  kept  about  three  days  with  advantage. 
In  tiiis  respect  they  form  an  exception  among 
vegetables  similar  to  that  of  turbot  among  fishes, 
for  a  turbot  is  never  so  good  when  quite  fresh  as 
when  kept  for  two  or  three  days.  Artichokes  make 
a  good  dish  fried,  in  which  case  they  must  first  be 
boiled  and  the  chokes  must  be  removed.  Then 
cut  the  bottoms  into  four  parts,  and  dip  in  a 
batter  made  of  flour  and  milk,  and  fry  in  hot  lard 
or  oil  to  a  nice  golden  brown  colour.  Fry  also 
some  picked  Parsley,  which  sprinkle  over  them, 
and  serve  with  plain  melted  butter.  All  such 
dishes  should  be  perfectly  free  from  grease  by 
being  carefully  drained  and  dried  before  being 
dished.  Jerusalem  Artichokes  are  sometimes 
cooked  in  the  same  way  as  Potatoes,  and  then  it 
is  said  that  Potatoes  are  better.  It  is  perfectly 
true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  to  cook  and  serve 
them  in  the  same  way  as  Potatoes  is  to  treat  with 
indignity  a  truly  respectable  vegetable.  The 
tubers  should  be  peeled  and  thrown  into  water, 
and  then  boiled  in  the  usual  way  until  quite 
tender.  Then  drain  and  press,  and  put  them  in 
a  hot  dish  and  pour  over  them  a  good  white  sauce. 
This  should  be  made  with  milk,  flour,  a  very  little 
sugar,  and  a  slight  flavouring  of  nutmeg.  Served 
in  this  way  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke  is  a  delicious 
vegetable.  A  variation  consists  in  mashing  them 
and  then  putting  them  into  a  pan  with  a  lump  of 
butter  and  a  rather  liberal  flavouring  of  salt  and 
white  pepper,  with  a  very  slight  dusting  of 
powdered  white  sugar.  Stir  them  over  the  fire 
until  thoroughly  hot,  and  then  serve.  They  may 
also  be  boiled  with  Silver-skin  Onions  and  served 
with  a  good  white  sauce  and  a  few  freshly-cooked 
Brussels  Sprouts  dotted  amongst  them,  after  the 
sauce  has  been  poured  over  them. 

ASPAKAQUS. 
Asparagus  requires  careful  cooking,  as  it  is 
eaten  in  a  critical  spirit,  and  when  well  dressed 
the  cook  will  be  sure  of  praise.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  Asparagus  a  few  days  before  cooking  it, 
stand  the  stalks  upright  in  water  in  narrow 
vessels,  such  as  common  beer  jugs.  If  put  in 
open  bowls  the  stalks  will  be  at  an  angle  and  the 
tops  will  bend  towards  the  light,  and  will  not  look 
well  when  cooked.  But  Asparagus  cannot  be  too 
fresh  wh^n  coohed,  and  no  mo^e  should  be  cut  at  one 
time  than  can  he  used  at  once.  Prepare  by  scraping 
the  stems  from  the  head  downwards ;  shorten 
them  to  one  length,  and  tie  them  in  convenient 
bundles.  Boil  quickly,  with  the  lid  off  the  pot, 
until  tender,  which  will  perhaps  be  in  about  fifteen 
minutes.  Dish  on  toast  that  has  been  dipped  in 
the  water,  and  serve  with  white  sauce.    There  are 
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many  variations  of  the  process.  One  consists  in 
standing  tlie  bundles  upright  in  a  somewhat  nar- 
row pot,  and  then  putting  in  sufficient  boiling 
water  (with  the  usual  allowance  of  salt)  to  about 
half  the  depth  of  the  Asparagus.  Then  start  the 
boiling  with  the  lid  on  the  pot.  By  this  method 
the  stems  are  softened  and  the  tops  are  cooked  in 
the  steam  only.  Asparagus  soup  is  a  grand  dish. 
It  is  made  by  boiling  together  in  white  stock 
equal  quantities  of  green  Peas  and  green  Aspara- 
gus with  a  few  young  Onions.  The  vegetables 
mast  be  boiled  until  they  can  be  pulped  through 
a  colander.  Then  return  them  to  the  soup,  add  a 
moderate  allowance  of  salt,  red  pepper,  and  white 
sugar,  and  a  small  allowance  of  flour  beaten  up 
with  a  little  stock.  Boil  up  and  strain,  and  add 
a  very  little  of  Breton's  green  colouring,  which  is 
perfectly  wholesome  and  gives  a  beautiful  finish 
to  this  excellent  soup.  It  should  be  moderately 
thick,  and  should  be  smooth  and  fully  flavoured 
with  Asparagus.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  make 
a  good  Asparagus  soup  without  the  aid  of  green 
Peas,  which  give  a  good  body  to  it. 

Beans. 

Broad  Bsans  are  admirably  served  with  bacon 
on  most  tables,  but  it  is  a  common  fault  that 
they  are  too  old  and  require  the  digestion  of  an 
ostrich  to  do  justice  to  them.  In  any  ca.=e  it  is 
a  great  point  to  serve  Beans  with  good  Parsley 
butter,  for  the  harmony  of  flavours  is  then  com- 
plete ;  without  good  butter  containing  plenty  of 
Parsley,  boiled  Beans  are  but  a  coarse  dish.  But 
the  cookery  of  Broad  Beans  is  not  yet  disposed  of. 
We  will  begin  with  some  nice  young  Beans  quite 
fresh  gathered,  green,  tender  and  pretty.  It  will 
not  occur  to  many  to  cook  them  as  they  are  in  the 
pods,  but  it  may  be  done  with  advantage,  and  if 
served  with  a  smothering  of  well-made  Parsley 
butter,  the  dish  will  be  pronounced  a  good  one. 
Fully  grown  Beans  must  be  shelled  and  have 
about  twenty  minutes'  hard  boiling.  They  should 
never  be  boiled  with  the  bacon  for  a  good  table, 
but  there  is  nothing  so  suitable  to  eat  with  them 
as  bacon  or  ham.  Old  Beans  should  be  well 
cooked,  and  being  strained  off  should  be  thrown 
on  to  a  clean  cloth  and  have  the  skins  removed. 
They  are  then  to  be  put  into  a  stewpan  with  some 
white  sauce  and  an  abundance  of  Parsley  chopped 
fine  and  be  stirred  round  occasionally  until  they 
have  become  thoroughly  hotted.  Or,  if  time 
allows,  mash  them  with  a  fork,  dust  them  with 
flour,  throw  in  a  good  allowance  of  minced  Parsley 
and  a  lump  of  butter,  and  moisten  with  sufficient 
stock  to  keep  them  from  burning,  stir  them  about 
until  they  are  well  hotted,  allowing  time  for  the 
flour  to  thicken,  and  then  serve. 

Kidney  Beans  are  generally  well  cooked,  but 
the  prevailing  method  is  certainly  not  the  best. 
However,  we  will  deal  with  that  first.  Remove 
the  stalks  and  strings  and  cut  the  Beansinto  strips 
and  cover  them  over  until  the  pot  is  ready  for 
them.  It  is  bad  practice  to  put  them  into  water 
after  they  are  cut,  for  it  takes  away  both  colour 
and  flavour.  Boil  quickly  in  water  with  the  usual 
allowance  of  salt  and  a  very  little  soda  until  they 
sink  to  the  bottom.  Then,  if  quite  tender,  drain 
and  dish  them  and  shake  up  a  lump  of  butter  with 
them,  and  they  are  ready  for  the  table.  A  better 
iviiy  is  to  cnok  them  whole,  or  at  most  only  cut  in 
halves,  crosswise,  so  as  not  to  cut  through  the 
seeds.  When  so  cooked  they  may  be  served  with 
melted  butter  with  or  without  Parsley,  and  in  our 
opinion  Parsley  is  in  this  case  an  intrusion.  If 
you  have  some  old  Beans  just  beginning  to  ripen 
their  seeds,  you  may  make  a  capital  dish  in  the 
Continental  fashion.  Shell  out  about  a  pint  of  the 
nearly  ripe  Beans  and  throw  the  old  pods  away. 
Then  take  about  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  young 
Beans,  trim,  but  do  not  cut  them,  and  boil  these 
and  the  seeds  together,  and  they  will  be  both  done 
at  the  same  time  if  the  seeds  are  only  about  half 
ripe.  Have  ready  a  good  white  sauce  made  with 
milk,  flour,  butter,  and  a  slight  flavouring  of  nut- 
meg. Having  drained  the  vegetables,  put  them 
in  a  hot  dish  and  cover  with  the  hot  sauce  and 
serve.  This  dish  is  easily  prepared,  and  if  well 
done  will  bring  fame  to  the  table.  Old  Kidney 
Beans  are  not  worth  much.    To  make  the  best  o£ 


them  take  a  thin  slice  off  back  and  front  instead 
of  merely  pulling  oS  the  strings,  and  then  cut 
them  across  into  three  or  four  pieces,  and  boil  in 
plenty  of  water  with  salt  and  soda,  and  when  well 
cooked  shake  them  up  in  the  dish  with  a  good  lump 
of  butter.  The  object  of  cutting  them  across  is  to 
keep  the  seeds  in  them,  for  as  the  green  shell 
becomes  tough  with  age  the  ripening  seed  acquires 
a  fine  flavour,  and  when  cooked  is  as  tender  as  the 
yolk  of  an  egg. 

Haricot  Beans  are  often  badly  cooked,  and 
hence  they  are  not  fully  appreciated.  The  white 
Beans  are  usually  employed,  but  coloured  Kidney 
Beans  answer  equally  well,  though  they  are  less 
agreeable  in  appearance.  To  serve  them  plain  it  is 
necessary  to  put  them  to  soak  in  water  overnight 
and  to  allow  fully  two  and  a  half  hours  for  cook- 
ing them ;  put  them  in  a  pot  and  just  cover  with 
cold  water  and  let  them  boil  up,  then  draw  them 
aside  and  keep  them  simmering,  occasionally  look- 
ing to  see  that  they  do  not  burn,  to  prevent  which, 
add  a  little  water  as  may  be  needful,  taking  care 
not  to  add  too  much.  To  finish  the  cooking  pro- 
perly, the  water  should  not  be  poured  off,  but  be 
allowed  to  dry  away  until  the  Beans  are  found 
swimming  in  a  thick  sauce  of  their  own  making. 
Add  a  lump  of  butter  and  a  liberal  allowance  of 
pepper  and  salt,  boil  up,  stirring  the  while,  and 
when  quite  thick  dish  them  for  the  table.  When 
managed  in  this  way  they  are  delicious  and  tho- 
roughly digestible,  but  if  too  much  water  is  used 
the  sauce  will  be  poor  and  thin,  and  the  cooking, 
so  far,  a  failure.  To  serve  them  dry,  simmer  with 
water  and  salt  and  a  lump  of  butter  until  quite 
tender,  then  pour  off  the  water,  but  do  not  drain 
them,  carefully  stir  them  round  with  a  lump  of 
butter,  and  pepper  and  salt,  and  then  put  them  on 
the  fire  again  to  thicken  what  little  liquor  remains, 
and  before  they  burn  dish  them.  The  mode  of 
serving  them  in  their  own  gravy  may  be  varied  by 
adding  a  little  minced  Parsley  and  the  juice  of  a 
Lemon,  after  whichboilupand  serve.  Another  useful 
mode  of  treatment  consists  in  soaking  them  as 
advised  and  stewing  them  in  stock  for  about  an 
hour  and  a  half,  then  add  a  few  small  Onions,  or 
large  Onions  minced,  and  cook  again  for  an  hour, 
then  add  butter,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  serve  in  their 
own  thick  sauce. 

Beet. 

Beet-root  requires  to  be  carefully  handled 
because,  like  a  bottle  of  wine,  all  the  goodness 
runs  out  the  moment  you  crack  it.  In  trimming 
the  roots  you  may  cut  off  ugly  tails  and  forked 
roots  without  harm,  but  the  thick  part  should  not 
be  in  any  way  wounded.  For  this  reason  the 
crown  should  not  be  cut  down  very  closely,  or  an 
inch  or  two  of  the  best  part  of  the  root,  which  is 
the  shoulder,  will  be  rendered  worthless.  Beets 
should  always  be  put  into  boiling  water  without 
salt  or  soda  and  kept  fast  boiling  for  from  thirty 
to  one  hundred  minutes  according  to  size.  As  a 
rule,  one  hour  and  a  half  will  suffice  for  a  fair- 
sized  Beet,  but  a  very  large  one  will  take  two 
hours.  The  cook  must  not  only  cook  the  Beet  in 
the  pot,  but  in  her  head,  for  to  try  it  with  a  fork 
would  be  like  cutting  a  hole  in  a  net  just  filled 
with  little  fishes,  or,  in  other  words,  cracking  the 
bottle  and  letting  out  the  wine.  Beets  may  be 
baked  as  well  as  boiled,  but  we  prefer  boiling.  As 
to  serving  Beets  on  the  table,  there  is,  as  usual,  a 
variety  of  ways  to  choose  from.  Beets  are  served 
hot,  cut  into  thick  slices,  and  accompanied  with 
melted  butter.  They  are  also,  when  cold,  cut  into 
thin  slices  and  fried  in  butter  with  minced  Parsley, 
and  served  hot  with  pepper  and  cut  Lemon.  A 
very  agreeable  way  of  eating  cold  Eeet  is  to  cut  it 
in  thin  slices,  and  pour  over  it  a  little  strong  white 
vinegar,  and  then  add  a  dusting  of  common  black 
pepper.  For  salads  and  pickles.  Beets  should  be 
boiled  and  allowed  to  get  cold,  and  then  be  cut  in 
thin  slices  as  required. 

The  Cabbage  tribe. 
Borecoles  of  every  kind  are  cooked  in  the 
same  way  as  Collards,  but  each  separate  sort 
requires  a  little  different  management.  Curled 
Kale  is  the  most  elegant  of  all  the  winter  greens 
on  the  table,  and  quite  tender  and  delicious. 
Cottager's  Kale  and  other  of  the  cabbaging  kinds 


require  to  be  cooked  in  plenty  of  water,  or  they 
may  be  a  little  rank.  P.ut  these  are  all  better  after 
having  been  touched  by  frost. 

Bkoccoli  requires  careful  cooking,  for  if  not 
well  managed  it  is  likely  to  be  objectionable  both 
in  odour  and  flavour.  Trim  with  care,  so  as  to 
leave  enough  leaves  to  hold  the  flower  together 
and  to  form  a  green  clothing.  But,  having  these 
requirements  in  mind,  remove  as  much  as  you 
dare  of  the  outside,  and  then  put  the  Broccolis 
in  water  head  downwards,  and  add  a  good  lump  of 
salt.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  or  less  all  the 
vagabonds  that  have  hidden  themselves  in  the 
flower  will  have  crept  oot  and  fallen  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pan  dead.  Plunge  the  Broccolis  into 
boiling  water  with  the  usual  allowance  of  salt,  but 
no  soda,  and  boil  fast  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes, 
and  then  take  off  the  lid  of  the  pot  and  see  how 
they  are  going  on.  Sweet  little  Broccolis  will  be 
quite  cooked  in  fifteen  minutes,  but  the  larger 
kinds  will  take  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  Slow 
cooking  means  spoiling,  and  a  small  allowance  of 
water  means  that  the  P>roccolis  will  have  a  rank 
flavour.  When  they  sink  in  the  water  try  the 
stumps  with  a  fork,  and  when  fairly  tender  lift 
them  out  with  a  slice  and  drain  in  a  colander  and 
serve  with  melted  butter,  a  little  of  which  should 
be  poured  over  them  in  the  dish.  It  is  of  great 
importance  to  cook  Bioccolis  well,  and  therefore 
those  who  have  not  mastered  the  business  should 
give  attention  to  minute  particulars.  If  it  is  seen 
that  portions  of  the  flower  are  floating  in  the 
water,  you  may  be  quite  sure  they  are  done  enough, 
and  perhaps  overdone ;  therefore  take  them  out  at 
once  even  if  the  stumps  are  hard.  The  great 
point  always  is  to  keep  the  flower  complete  and 
of  a  perfect  colour,  and  quite  eatable  down  to  the 
stump.  When  the  stump  happens  to  be  quite 
tender  there  will  generally  be  found  those  who 
will  eat  it  with  gladness,  but  the  cook  must  con- 
sider the  flower  first  and  make  sure  that  it  is  per- 
fect. Some  cooks  manage  to  keep  Broccolis  and 
Cauliflowers  hot  a  long  time  in  the  water  they 
were  boiled  in  by  drawing  the  pot  aside  and  there 
leaving  it.  Others  fail  in  this  little  matter,  for 
they  find  the  flowers  fall  to  pieces.  The  safest 
way  to  keep  them  when  they  are  cooked  before 
they  are  wanted  is  to  dish  them  and  cover  with  a 
white  cloth  several  times  folded,  and  put  them  on 
the  cool  shelf  in  the  oven  or  on  the  hot-plate  rack. 
In  this  way  they  may  be  kept  in  pretty  good  con- 
dition for  an  hour.  When  wanted,  remove  the 
cloth  and  pour  hot  melted  butter  over  them  and 
serve  at  once. 

Cauliflower  requires  most  careful  cooking. 
It  might  suffice  to  refer  to  Broccoli,  for  what  is 
there  said  applies  to  the  vegetable  before  us. 
There  may  be  some  excuse  for  a  little  strong 
flavour  in  a  Broccoli,  because  they  are  often  ex- 
posed to  unkind  weather  for  a  long  time  before 
they  are  cut ;  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  either  a 
strong  flavour  or  an  unpleasant  odour  in  the  case 
of  a  Cauliflower,  for  it  is  grown  in  the  summer 
and  is  always  delicate.  Plunge  in  salt  and  water 
for  half  an  hour  before  cooking,  and  make  sure 
they  are  quite  clean.  Put  them  in  fast  boiling  water 
with  salt,  but  no  soda,  and  keep  them  boiling  fast 
with  the  lid  off,  or  if  they  do  not  boil  up  quickly, 
put  the  lid  on  until  the  bubbling  begins,  and  then 
remove  it.  Be  careful  to  cook  them  just  enough, 
so  that  the  stalk  part  is  tender  and  the  flower 
unbroken,  for  the  stalk  part  is  preferred  by  many 
to  the  flower  when  well  cooked.  Serve  with  plain 
melted  butter  if  to  be  eaten  with  meat ;  but  if  to 
be  eaten  as  a  separate  dish,  serve  with  cream,  to 
which  has  been  added  a  little  nutmeg.  In  the 
absence  of  cream,  make  a  nice  melted  butter, 
using  milk  instead  of  water,  and  this  with  a  little 
nutmeg  will  make  an  appropriate  sauce.  Cauli- 
flower and  cheese  is  prepared  by  boiling 
the  Cauliflowers  in  the  usual  way,  and  they 
are  then  covered  thinly  with  white  sauce.  A 
mixture  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese  and  bread- 
crumbs is  then  sprinkled  over  them,  and  a  little 
freshly  melted  butter  dropped  over  all.  Put  into  a 
hot  oven  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  brown  with 
a  salamander.  If  well  done,  the  cheese  and  Cauli- 
flower will  be  so  blended  as  to  be  scarcely  dis- 
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tingaishable,  and  the  cheese  will  form  striDgs  as 
the  dish  is  divided  at  table. 

Spkouting  Bkocooli  requires  to  be  carefully 
trimmed,  because  the  stumps  are  like  sticks,  and 
then  to  be  carefully  cooked,  or  the  nice  little 
heads  will  be  melted  away.  Very  often  sprouting 
"  Broccoli  comes  to  table  with  no  "  Broccoli "  left 
upon  it.  A  little  care  is  all  that  is  requisite — 
plenty  of  water,  fast  boiling,  and  a  little  soda. 
When  nicely  done  it  is  a  fine  vegetable  for  use  in 
spring. 

Beussels  Speouts  are  as  easy  to  cook  as  any 
vegetable  known.  The  best  cook  may  sometimes 
fail  with  Asparagus,  or  Broccoli,  or  Cardoons,  but 
the  vegetable  now  before  us  is  so  good  and  re- 
quires so  little  management  that  it  may  almost 
be  said  to  cook  itself.  To  trim  them  is  the  work 
of  a  few  minutes,  and  it  is  well  to  put  them  into 
a  bowl  of  water  with  a  lump  of  salt  about  half- 
an-hour  before  cooking  them.  Then  throw  them 
into  the  boiling  pot,  taking  care  to  have  plenty  of 
water  with  a  rather  liberEil  allowance  of  salt  and 
a  very  little  soda.  Boil  fast,  and  push  them  down 
occasionally,  and  look  for  them  to  be  cooked  in 
about  twelve  minutes.  It  is  better  they  should  be 
a  little  underdone  than  a  little  overdone,  but  bet- 
ter still  if  perfectly  done,  tender,  fragrant,  full  of 
flavour,  and  as  green  as  Grass.  Serve  without  any 
sauce  whatever.  Any  gravy  that  is  passing  will 
suit  them,  but  they  may  be  served  with  melted 
batter,  or  with  plain  butter  shaken  amongst  them 
and  a  little  pepper  added. 

Cabbage  Geeens  are  as  much  a  test  dish  as 
Potatoes,  and  one  of  the  very  first  dishes  a  young 
cook  should  learn  to  manage.  Even  old  shop 
Greens  may  be  served  up  in  perfect  colour  and 
flavour  by  an  experienced  cook,  while  the  freshest 
and  most  delicate  Greens  ever  grown  will  be  but 
trash  unless  handled  with  skill.  Only  decision 
and  smartness  of  action  are  required,  for  the 
actual  cooking  is  the  simplest  matter  in  the  world. 
But  the  slow  stewing  process  will  not  do ;  given  a 
poor  fire  and  a  careless  cook,  and  Cabbage  Greens 
will  have  no  temptations.  Trim  the  Collards  so 
as  to  remove  all  coarse  outsides,  and  split  the 
stumps  if  they  are  sufliciently  large  to  require  it. 
Boil  them  quickly  with  salt  and  soda  until  quite 
tender,  then  drain  and  serve  hot  without  any  fla- 
vouring whatever.  Young  Greens  will  require 
only  ten  to  twelve  minutes  of  fast  boiling  to  be 
well  done,  but  larger  specimens  may  require  as 
much  as  twenty  minutes.  It  is  a  great  point  not 
to  overcook  them,  but  there  must  not  be  the  least 
crispness.  As  a  rule,  if  the  fork  enters  the  stalks 
and  stumps  easily  they  are  sufliciently  cooked, 
and  should  be  drained  and  dished  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Cabbages  are  cooked  in  the  same  way  as 
Greens.  Prepare  them  by  trimming  and  splitting 
the  stumps  a  little  way  down  into  the  hearts,  and 
let  them  lie  in  water  with  salt  for  a  few  minutes, 
in  case  of  any  vermin  being  in  them.  Tender 
summer  Cabbages  will  require  only  about  twenty 
minutes'  cooking,  but  large  Cabbages  and  Savoys 
will  take  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes.  There  are 
few  vegetables  more  acceptable  in  autumn  and 
winter  than  well-cooked  Cabbage  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  not  well  cooked,  it  is  a  most 
unwelcome  dish. 

Bed  Cabbage  is  often  stewed  to  be  served 
with  game  or  sausages,  and  requires  careful  ma- 
nagement. A  Cabbage  is  cat  into  thin  slices,  the 
coarser  parts  being  thrown  out  as  useless.  It  is 
then  put  in  a  stewpan  with  a  pint  of  good  stock, 
2  ounces  of  lean  ham  cut  into  small  dice,  and, 
being  covered  close,  is  allowed  to  stew  for  one 
hour,  care  being  taken  that  it  does  not  burn,  to 
prevent  which  add  a  little  stock  or  water  as  may 
be  needful.  Now  remove  the  cover,  and  let  it 
keep  stewing  while  you  add  one  tablespoonful  of 
pounded  loaf  sugar  and  the  like  quantity  of  vine- 
gar and  Worcester  sauce,  with  pepper  and  salt. 
Stir  well  about,  and  keep  it  boiling  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  serve  on  a  dish  with  a  few 
selected  pieces  of  pickled  red  Cabbage  or  Beet  as 
a  garnish.  If  properly  cooked,  it  will  be  thick 
and  glutinous,  and  very  savoury. 


ConvE  Tkonciiuda  supplies  us  with  a  good 
Cabbage  and  a  good  imitation  of  Asparagus  or 
Seakale — the  first  in  the  head  of  the  plant,  the 
second  in  the  midribs  of  the  larger  leaves.     The 
cook   may  considerately  advise  the  gardener  to 
grow  this  excellent  vegetable  on  his  best  ground, 
because  fat   stalks  are  wanted,  and  when  well 
grown  they  are  tender  and  delicately  flavoured. 
To  prepare  the  stalks  or  midribs  is  easy  enough, 
but  they  should  not  be  made  ready  until  the  time 
has  nearly  arrived   for  cooking   them,  for  they 
suffer  deterioration  if  kept  for  any  length  of  time 
in  water.    Cut  them  in  convenient  lengths,  tie  in 
bundles,  and  boil  fast,  with  a  liberal  allowance  of 
saltand  a  very  little  soda,  for  about  fifteen  minutes. 
When  quite  tender,  drain  and  serve  with  melted 
butter  or  a  thick,  savoury,  brown  gravy.     The  top 
Cabbage  is  loose  in  texture,  and  requires  rather 
less  boiling  than  a  common  Cabbage,  but  other- 
wise it  may  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way. 
Cabkots. 
Carrots  are  cooked  in  a  variety  of  ways.    When 
they  are  to  be  served  with  any  boiled  joint,  they 
may  be  cooked  with  the  joint,  which  will  improve 
the  flavour  of  the  liquor  if  it  is  kept  for  soup. 
Moderate-sized,    handsome    Carrots    should    be 
scraped  carefully  and  cooked  whole,  and  put  into 
boiling  water  with  salt  if  by  themselves ;  but  salt 
should  never  be  put  into  water  when  such  a  joint 
as  a  leg  of   mutton  is  to  be  boiled.     They  will 
require  one  to  two  hours'  boiling,  according   to 
size ;   and  although  they  must   be  cooked  until 
quite  tender,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  cook  them 
too  much,  because  they  will  then  have  no  flavour. 
When  done,  take  them  up  and  carefully  cut  from 
them  any  black  spots,  and  then  cut  them  length- 
wise into  four  parts,  and  so  serve,  looking  bright 
and  emitting  an  agreeable  odour.     Many   cooks 
cut  them  before  cooking,  which  is  a  most  objec- 
tionable practice,  for  it  lets  out  the  flavour,  and 
they  never  look  so  nice  as  when  boiled  whole  and 
freshly  cut  for  the  table.     Small  young  Carrots 
make  a  most  delicate  dish,  and  require  but  half 
an  hour's  cooking.     To  make  a  change,  they  may, 
when   served,  be   smothered  with  a  white  sauce 
made  with  flour,  butter,  a  very  little  minced  Onion, 
a  little  minced  Parsley,  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  and 
salt,  to  which  add  stock  enough  to  make  a  thick 
sauce,  which  should  boil  about  five  minutes  to 
cook  the  flavouring  herbs.     Carrot  pudding  and 
Carrot  jam  are  favourite  delicacies.     The  first  is 
made  in  the  fashion  of  a  plum  pudding,  a  large 
proportion  of  grated  Carrot  being  employed ;  the 
second  is  made  by  boiling  grated  Carrots  with  an 
equal  weight  of  sugar  until  a  thick  confection  is 
the  result.    It  has  often   been  found  of   great 
service  as  an  antiscorbutic,  and  was  held  in  great 
esteem  by  Captain  Cook  to  assist  his  men  at  times 
when  they  were  threatened  with  scurvy.     When 
well  made  it  is  a  good  imitation  of  Apricot  jam. 
Celeet. 
Celery  is  not  often  cooked,  but  there  is  often 
a  glut  in  the  garden,  and  this  may  be  made  as  use- 
ful oil  the  table  in  autumn  as  Seakale  is  in  the 
spring.     As  an  accompaniment  to  a  turkey,  or  to 
any   white    meat,    stewed    Celery   is    admirable. 
Select  only  the  inner  tender  stalks  that  are  per- 
fectly blanched,  taking  care  not  to  prepare  them 
too  soon,  for  it  is  not  good  to  steep  them  in  water 
before  cooking.  Having  them  in  convenient  lengths 
and  tied  in  small  bundles,  boil  them  with  a  little 
salt  until  tender,  which  will  be  in  about  twenty 
minutes.    Serve  on  toast  with  white  sauce.   When 
intended  to  be  eaten  as  a  separate  dish,  prepare  a 
sauce  of  cream  and  pounded  mace,  which  put  over 
the  fire  until  thick ;  or,  in  the  absence  of  cream, 
prepare  a  sauce  as  advised  under  Cauliflower,  but 
flavour  with  mace  instead  of  nutmeg.    Celery  may 
be  stewed  in  stock,  and  when  done  thickened  with 
cream  and  flour  with  a  little  pounded  mace,  and 
served  in  the  gravy.     In  some  households  Celery 
soup  is  regarded  as  a  great  delicacy.     To  make  it, 
shred  two  entire  and  perfectly  clean  plants  into  a 
saucepan,  together  with  the  remnants  of  a  fowl,  a 
few  slices  of  lean  ham,  and  one  quart  of  stock. 
Simmer  for  three  or  four  hours.     Clarify  the  soup 
with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  strain  it  nicely  ; 
then  add  some  small  prime  pieces  of  blanched 


Celery  which  have  previously  been  boiled  in  stock 
until  they  are  tender.  When  served  as  a  salad, 
Celery  must  be  carefully  trimmed  and  washed,  and 
so  cut  that  it  can  be  drawn  out  of  the  glass  in 
convenient  portions,  for  often  one  gets  too  much, 
and  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  return  it  when  once 
taken.  Another  point  of  importance  is  not  to 
prepare  it  too  soon,  for  if  kept  in  water  any  length 
of  time  the  delicate  flavour  is  very  seriously 
diminished. 

Maize. 
Corn  Cobs,  or  Indian  Maize,  is  a  comparatively 
unknown  dish  in  this  country, but  is  much  esteemed 
by  the  few  who  are  familiar  with  it.  The  Cobs 
must  be  taken  when  fully  grown,  but  quite  unripe. 
Remove  the  sheath  and  fibres,  and  plunge  into 
boiling  water  with  salt,  and  keep  boiling  for 
twenty  minutes ;  then  try  them,  and  if  not  done, 
give  them  another  ten  minutes.  When  sufficiently 
cooked,  drain  and  serve  on  toast  with  a  tureen  of 
melted  butter.  The  flavour  is  peculiar,  and  by 
some  is  likened  to  Asparagus.  [There  is  no  reason 
why  this  excellent  vegetable  should  not  be  sup- 
plied in  our  southern  gardens.] 
Ceesses. 
Cresses  of  various  kinds  come  into  the  hands  of 
the  cook  for  several  purposes.  [The  foreign  way  of 
usingWater  Cress  with  a  tender  steak  is  excellent.  1 
If  they  are  not  young  and  fresh  they  are  worthless. 
As  regards  purchasing,  it  is  good  practice  never 
to  purchase  any  but  Water  Cress,  for  other  kinds 
are  of  poor  quality  if  they  have  been  cut,  packed, 
and  marketed,  and  then  retailed.  But  when  de- 
rived from  the  garden  all  the  kinds  are  useful, 
and  more  especially  Water  Cress  and  Australian 
Cress.  Cresses  are  often  thrown  into  water  and 
left  some  time  to  be  ready  for  use,  but  it  is  bad 
practice.  They  may  be  much  better  kept  in  loose 
bunches,  standing  in  large  jelly  pota  or  common 
beer  jugs,  with  the  stems  in  water.  At  the  last 
moment  they  may  be  picked  and  rinsed  and  sent 
to  table  with  some  of  their  proper  crispness  and 
flavour  in  them.  An  excellent  spring  salad  may 
be  made  with  equal  parts  of  Corn  Salad  and  Water 
Cress,  taking  care  to  throw  out  all  stalks  and 
stumps.  A  tiny  touch  of  the  flavour  of  Mint  will 
improve  it,  but  is  not  necessary.  In  the  dressing 
there  should  be  nearly  twice  as  much  oil  as  vine- 
gar, but  not  a  drop  more  of  either  than  the  vege- 
tables will  absorb.  When  there  is  any  accumu- 
lation of  liquor  at  the  bottom  of  the  salad  bowl,  it 
is  a  proof  that  the  salad  was  not  dressed  with  per- 
fect skill. 

CUCUMBEE3. 

Cucumbers  require  careful  handling  by  the 
cook,  but  they  are  very  useful,  and  may  be  used 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  To  serve  as  a  salad,  pare  a 
sufiicient  portion,  beginning  at  the  flower  end,  for 
all  Cucumbers  are  bitter  near  the  stalk.  Cut  in 
very  thin  slices,  and  then  just  cover  with  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  salad  oil  and  white  vinegar, 
with  a  very  little  pepper  and  salt.  By  paring 
only  as  much  as  you  intend  to  cut  up,  the  remain- 
der can  be  saved  for  future  use,  but  it  would  soon 
become  worthless  if  peeled  and  then  put  away. 
Cucumber  may  be  added  to  any  soup  or  stew,  and 
is  especially  good  in  a  rich  Haricot.  Cut  in  thin 
slices  and  add  at  the  last  moment ;  boil  up  for  a 
few  seconds  only,  and  the  dish  may  then  be  served. 
If  the  Cucumber  is  cooked  for  any  length  of  time 
it  will  melt  away.  This  may  be  allowed  in  the 
case  of  a  Haricot,  as  the  flavour  will  be  there  if 
the  slices  are  no  longer  visible.  A  few  thin  slices 
boiled  up  in  a  light  clear  soup  make  an  elegant 
variation,  and  will  always  gratify  the  guests  as  a 
change.  A  substantial  dish  of  Cucumber  and 
eggs  may  be  prepared  as  follows  :  Cut  a  Cucum- 
ber into  thick  slices  and  slightly  dust  with  flour 
on  both  sides ;  put  these  into  a  stewpan  with  a 
little  good  stock,  minced  Parsley,  and  a  lump  of 
sugar,  and  let  them  simmer  for  a  quarter-of-an- 
hour ;  then  add  a  dessertspoonful  of  pounded 
white  sugar,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a  little  salt 
and  pepper,  and  one  dessertspoonful  each  of  vine- 
gar and  Worcester  sauce ;  boil  up  .and  stir  round, 
taking  care  that  it  does  not  burn,  and  that  the 
slices  of  Cucumber  are  not  broken.  Cucumber 
may  be  sliced  and  fried  in  butter,  as  recommended 
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for  Egg-frnits,  and  if  a  variation  is  needed  add 
a  little  minced  Onion  and  fry  both  together,  and 
having  drained  away  the  grease,  serve  with  a  very 
little  Worcester  sauce  to  moisten  the  dish. 
Endive. 

Endive  is  prized  as  a  salad  when  Lettuces  are 
scarce,  and  for  this  purpose  needs  but  to  be 
neatly  trimmed  and  washed.  .Stewed  Endive  [an 
excellent  dish — Ed  ]  is  prepared  as  follows :  Take 
the  best  parts  only  of  the  blanched  vegetable  and 
boil  in  water,  with  salt,  for  ten  minutes,  then 
drain  and  chop  fine  and  put  it  into  a  stewpan 
with  a  little  stock  and  flour  enough  to  thicken  it, 
and  about  a  dessertspoonful  of  pounded  sugar ; 
let  it  simmer  five  minutes,  adding  a  little  more 
stock  if  there  is  danger  of  burning  ;  when  quite 
tender  add  the  juice  of  a  Lemon  and  boil  up  once 
and  serve.  At  least  six  heads  of  Endive  will  be 
required  to  make  a  dish.  A  very  little  grated 
nutmeg  is  allowable  as  a  final  flavouring. 
Gaelic. 

Garlic  is  so  little  used  in  this  country  that  the 
mention  of  it  may  appear  superfluous,  but  as  the 
Continental  masters  of  cookery  use  it  freely,  we 
shall  have  to  concede  that  it  may  have  some  vir- 
tues. As  regards  its  uses,  therefore,  we  will  offer 
two  remarks.  Whenever  and  wherever  Onions  and 
Shallots  are  allowable,  Garlic  may  be  used  legiti- 
mately, but  whenever  used  the  quantity  should  be 
small,  the  cloves  must  be  finely  minced,  and  the 
cookinj  should  be  the  least  possible.  If  Garlic  is 
cooked  for  any  length  of  time,  it  becomes  rank, 
but  when  cooked  for  a  few  minutes  only  the  flavour 
is  delicious.  When  added  to  a  ragout,  it  should 
be  put  in  with  the  Parsley  and  have  only  five 
minutes'  cooking. 

Leeks. 

Leeks  are  cooked  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and 
perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  stew  them  in  good 
gravy,  as  recommended  for  large  Onions.  Leek 
soup  is  made  by  boiling  in  weak  stock  half-a-dozen 
or  so  of  Leeks,  with  all  their  green  tops  and  out- 
sides  cut  up  rather  small,  and  about  double  their 
bulk  of  green  Pea  shells,  for  about  an  hour.  Then 
thicken  with  oatmeal,  flavour  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  a  very  little  sugar;  boil  up  and  strain,  and  it 
is  ready  for  the  table.  For  a  party  of  tourists  or 
yachtsmen.  Leek  soup  makes  a  very  good  be- 
ginning to  a  dinner,  but  is  too  rustic  and  substan- 
tial for  the  epicure,  who  should  be  kept  in  perfect 
ignorance  of  its  delectable  qualities.  [There  are 
other  and  more  delicate  ways  of  making  Leek 
soup. — Ed.]  Leek  milk  is  often  prescribed  for  a 
cold,  and  no  doubt  is  a  proper  medicine.  Cut  up 
the  Leeks,  using  green  tops  and  outsides  (all  per- 
fectly clean  of  course),  and  boil  in  milk  until  it 
becomes  quite  thick.  There  should  be  no  flavour- 
ing added,  not  even  salt. 

LETTUCEa. 

Lettuces  are  easily  prepared  as  salads,  but 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  steep  them  in  water 
for  any  length  of  time,  for  this  destroys  all  their 
flavour,  and  explains  why  hotel  Lettuces  are 
generally  unfit  to  eat.  When  Lettuces  are  ob- 
tained fresh  from  the  garden,  and  are  quite  free 
from  vermin,  they  need  not  be  washed  at  all.  Cut 
through  the  stump  and  remove  with  it  all  the 
coarse  outer  leaves,  and  the  blanched  interior  will 
be  found  so  dry  and  clean  and  wholesome-looking 
that  it  will  be  sheer  folly  to  allow  water  to  touch 
it.  A  cook  who  was  famous  for  his  salads  declared 
that  he  had  learned  many  things  by  observation, 
but  there  was  nothing  he  so  valued  of  his  practical 
wisdom  as  the  using  of  all  saladings  without  wash- 
ing unless  it  was  absolutely  needful,  as  of  course 
it  sometimes  must  be.  Take  a  Lettuce  from  the 
ground,  wrench  off  the  outer  leaves,  and  eat  the 
interior  as  it  is,  and  you  have  a  real  delicacy. 
Take  another,  trim  it,  put  it  in  water  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  taste  it  and  note  the  difference. 
It  is  customary  with  cooks  to  steep  Lettuces, 
Celery,  and  other  saladings  for  hours,  and  even 
for  days,  until  they  have  no  more  flavour  than 
paper  shavings.  For  stewing.  Cabbage  Lettuces 
are  preferred,  as  they  are  also  for  a  dressed  salad. 
Having  trimmed  away  all  the  coarse  parts,  stew 
them  in  good  brown  gravy,  and  finish  as  recom- 
mended for  Endive. 


MUSHEOOMS. 

Mushrooms  illustrate  the  true  art  of  cookery 
in  much  the  same  way  as  Greens  and  Potatoes, 
for  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  they  are  at  once  most 
delicious  and  digestible  when  cooked  in  the 
plainest  way  and  without  any  special  flavourings. 
To  broil  Mushrooms,  cut  the  stalks  off  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  gills  and  peel  the  tops.  If 
brought  in  fresh  from  the  garden  they  will  need 
no  other  prepai-ation  ;  but  if  gritty,  they  must  be 
carefully  cleansed,  and  it  may  even  be  needful  to 
wash  them,  a  proceeding  always  to  be  avoided  if 
possible.  Put  them  on  the  grill  over  a  clear,  but 
not  fierce,  fire,  stalk  side  downwards.  In  the 
course  of  about  three  minutes  turn  them,  and  then 
carefully  place  a  small  lump  of  butter  in  the  centre 
of  each,  so  that  it  will  run  from  the  stalk  into  the 
gills  while  the  top  sides  are  cooking.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  cook  them  too  much,  ten  minutes 
being  quite  sufllcient  for  Mushrooms  of  fairaverage 
size.  Put  them  in  a  hot  dish,  stalk  side  upwards, 
and  before  a  bright  fire,  and  place  another  small 
lump  of  butter  in  the  centre  of  each,  and  while 
this  is  melting  dust  freely  with  pepper  and  salt. 
They  are  now  ready  for  the  table,  and  should  be 
eaten  at  once.  This  simple  mode  of  serving  them 
will  not  suit  all  occasions ;  therefore  they  may  be 
flavoured  with  lemon  juice,  or  with  Worcester 
sauce,  or  with  Chili  vinegar.  For  stewing, 
buttons  are  the  best.  Trim  and  peel  carefully 
and  throw  them  into  water  to  which  has  been 
added  a  little  lemon  juice.  When  ready  put  them 
into  a  stewpan  with  a  liberal  lump  of  butter  and 
a  little  rich  gravy,  and  let  them  stew  for  ten 
minutes.  Now  beat  up  a  little  flour  and  a  little 
stock  or  cream  quite  smooth,  with  the  juice  of  a 
Lemon  and  a  little  grated  nutmeg.  Add  this  and 
boil  up,  stirring  occasionally,  but  taking  care  not 
to  break  the  buttons.  After  five  minutes'  further 
cooking  try  them.  If  quite  tender,  serve  ;  if  not, 
give  them  a  little  more  cooking.  We  allow  butter 
and  cream  in  this  dish  as  a  proper  coruple- 
ment  of  fiavours — in  other  words,  a  proper  bar 
mony.  But  on  the  score  of  health  we  much  prefer 
to  omit  them,  for  greasy  Mushrooms  are  indi- 
gestible, and  a  very  piquant  dish  may  be  made 
by  stewing  the  buttons  in  good  gravy  with  a  little 
floor  to  thicken,  a  little  nutmeg  to  flavour,  and, 
if  needful  for  a  finish,  a  little  Worcester  sauce. 
Many  people  who  have  suffered  through  eating 
Mushrooms  were  more  indebted  to  the  grease  than 
to  the  vegetables  for  the  unpleasant  consequences. 
Mushrooms  may  be  baked  in  butter  by  a  simple 
course  of  procedure,  and  the  best  for  the  purpose 
are  the  smallish  lean  Mushrooms  that  are  not  large 
enough  for  grilling  and  not  fat  enough  for  stew- 
ing. Cut  off  the  stalks  about  half-way,  but  do 
not  peel  the  tops.  They  must  be  quite  clean,  of 
course,  and  it  will  be  better  to  rinse  them  round 
in  a  pan  of  water  than  to  cook  them  with  grit  or 
vermin  in  them.  Put  them  in  a  tin  baking  dish 
with  a  few  good  lumps  of  butter,  and  place  in  a 
hot  oven  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
sprinkle  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  serve  in  a  hot 
dish  without  any  other  flavouring.  Bat  lemon 
juice  or  Worcester  sauce  may  be  added  at  dis- 
cretion. 

Onions. 

Onions  command  esteem  even  from  those  who 
do  not  care  to  recognise  their  existence.  If  flesh 
meats  bring  the  body  into  the  kitchen.  Onions 
may  be  said  to  bring  in  the  soul,  for  when  judi- 
ciously employed  they  give  life  to  the  dish  that 
admits  them.  Large  Onions  may  be  melted  down 
for  a  most  delicate  dish  by  simply  trimming  them 
slightly  and  putting  them  in  a  pot  with  a  lump 
of  butter  and  keeping  on  the  hot  plate,  or  half 
over  the  fire  for  about  a  couple  of  hours.  By  that 
time  they  will  be  melted  through  and  ready  for 
the  table  withont  any  more  cooking.  A  few  of 
the  outer  coats  being  removed,  the  interior  will 
be  found  in  a  state  of  the  highest  perfection,  with 
all  the  proper  flavour  of  an  Onion  and  all  its  fine 
healthful  qualities.  Stewing  in  water  or  stock  is 
a  less  perfect  method,  but  will  generally  suit  those 
who  can  condescend  to  eat  a  cooked  Onion.  Re- 
move a  few  of  the  outer  coats,  and  cook  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water  or  gravy  until  quite  tender,  which 


may  be  in  from  one  to  two  hours  ;  then  mix  about 
a  teaspoonful  of  flour  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
Worcester  sauce,  add  a  good  lump  of  butter,  boil 
up  three  minutes,  and  serve.  If  this  is  nicely 
managed,  the  Onions  will  be  quite  tender  and 
floating  in  a  thick  and  savoury  gravy.  If  cooked 
in  plain  water,  it  is  only  necessary  to  drain  off  the 
water  and  serve.  Whenever  Onions  are  boiled  to 
be  served  as  a  dish,  only  one  or  two  of  the  outside 
coats  should  be  removed,  for  if  severely  stripped 
they  lose  their  best  flavour,  and  with  it  the  best  of 
their  healthful  properties  ;  but  when  used  in  stews 
they  must  be  stripped  freely,  and  the  coats  that 
are  removed  may  be  put  aside  for  flavouring  when 
bones  are  boiled  down  to  make  stock  for  soups. 
For  flavouring  gravies  and  soups  the  tough  outsides 
of  Onions  are  as  good  as  the  insides,  and  as  they 
will  be  strained  away,  their  toughness  is  of  no 
consequence.  To  bake  Onions  remove  only  the 
outer  coats,  leaving  the  tough  secondary  coats  to 
preserve  the  flavour ;  boil  them  in  salt  and  water 
for  half  an  hour ;  then  drain  them  and  wrap  each 
in  paper,  which  screw  up  tightly.  Bake  them  thus 
in  a  brisk  oven  for  one  hour ;  then  try  them  with 
a  needle.  If  quite  tender,  serve ;  if  not,  give 
them  another  half-hour,  for  the  time  will  depend 
upon  the  size  of  them.  They  may  be  served  in 
their  jackets  with  cold  butter  and  pepper  and 
salt,  or  they  may  be  peeled  and  put  on  a  hot  dish 
and  a  little  sauce  added.  This  should  be  made 
with  rich  brown  gravy,  a  little  flavouring  of 
Worcester  sance,  and  a  liberal  allowance  of  salt 
and  pepper. 

PAE8NIPS. 

Parsnips  are  often  very  badly  cooked,  so  that 
they  are,  from  the  good  housekeeping  point  of 
view,  uneatable.  The  usual  mistake  of  the  cook 
is  the  supposition  that  if  they  are  softened  that  is 
enough  ;  but  the  prudent  consumer  of  food  likes 
a  little  flavour  with  it,  for  when  the  flavour  is  gone 
the  nourishment  is  also  gone,  and  it  is  a  case  of 
stewed  sticks.  It  should  be  sufficient  to  say  here 
that  Parsnips  should  never  be  cut  before  they  are 
cooked.  They  should  be  cooked  whole  in  a  very 
small  quantity  of  water,  and  the  cooking  should 
result  in  melting,  so  that  we  have  on  the  table  a 
tatty  heap  of  hot  creamy  pulp.  Wash  and  scrape, 
but  do  not  cut  them.  Pat  them  into  boiling  water, 
just  enough  to  cover  them,  and  keep  them  boiling 
or  simmering  until  perfectly  tender,  which  will 
require  for  Parsnips  of  average  size  about  one  hour 
and  a  half.  Manage  so  that  in  the  course  of 
cooking  the  water  will  waste  away  almost  to  no- 
thing, so  that  there  will  really  be  none  to  pour  off 
when  the  Parsnips  are  taken  up.  By  thus  manag- 
ing the  rich  sugary  flavour  will  be  preserved,  and 
the  flesh  will  be  melting,  like  marrow — very  dif- 
ferent indeed  from  the  style  of  thing  many  people 
are  accustomed  to.  With  fish  and  salted  meats 
Parsnips  are  appropriate,  and  when  served  as  they 
should  be,  are  the  most  wholesome  food  in  the 
world. 

Peas. 

Peas  present  a  great  subject,  and  yet  there  is 
not  much  to  be  said  on  the  best  modes  of  cooking 
them.  The  difference  between  the  English  and 
the  French  table  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
several  systems  of  serving  Peas.  We  like  them  in 
the  simplest  form,  green,  tender,  and  rich  in  their 
own  flavour  as  Peas.  On  a  French  table  they  are 
preferred  much  flavoured  with  sugar  or  swimming 
in  a  thick  gravy,  or  mixed  in  a  ragout  with  various 
meats.  Perhaps  all  the  systems  are  good,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances.  English-grown  Peas 
are  better  than  any  other  Peas,  and  we  can  well 
afford  to  eat  them  in  the  simplest  form,  because 
there  is  no  flavour  so  good  as  their  own.  It  has 
become  the  practice  in  many  households  of  late 
years  to  renounce  the  use  of  Mint  in  cooking  Peas, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  with  such  fine  Peas  as 
are  now  commonly  grown  in  gardens  Mint  is  an 
intrusion,  and  tends  to  disguise  rather  than 
enhance  their  proper  flavour.  With  the  first  early 
Peas,  perhaps,  we  must  continue  to  employ  the 
established  adjuncts,  and  we  will  proceed  to  cook 
a  dish  of  these.  They  are  to  be  fresh  gathered 
and  not  to  be  shelled  until  wanted,  and  when 
shelled  they  are  not  to  be  washed.    We  must  have 
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a  pot  containing  just  enough  boiling  water  to 
cover  them,  for  to  boil  them  in  a  large  quantity  o£ 
water  in  the  way  o£  a  Cabbage  or  CauliUower  is  a 
mistake.  The  water  must  be  salted  in  the  usual 
way,  in  the  proportion  of  a  dessertspoonful  of  salt 
to  every  quart,  and  there  should  be  added  the  same 
quantity  of  moist  sugar.  There  must  be  no  soda 
used,  for  that  is  ruinous  to  young  Peas.  When  the 
pot  is  fast  boiling  throw  in  the  ?eas,  and  keep  it 
boiling  with  the  lid  on.  You  may  add  a  few 
picked  leaves  or  a  bunch  of  Mint  at  discretion.  If 
Mint  is  not  handy  you  may  use  Savory,  but  on  this 
pMnt  we  give  no  positive  directions,  our  business 
being  to  torn  out  the  Peas  as  green  as  Grass  and 
with  as  much  of  the  proper  flavour  of  Teas  as  pos- 
sible. The  use  of  sugar  in  a  moderate  proportion 
does  certainly  tend  to  maintain  the  true  flavour  of 
the  Peas,  for,  like  salt,  it  prevents  the  escape  of 
their  juices.  But  Mint  is  an  added  flavour,  audit 
ii  a  matter  of  taste  whether  it  is  used  or  not.  For 
our  own  part  we  prefer  to  use  Mint  in  all  cases 
except  when  we  have  very  fine  late  Marrow  Peas, 
and  then  we  think  we  are  best  off  without  it.  Py 
this  time,  perhaps,  our  young  Peas  are  cooked 
enough,  for  they  have  been  boiling  fast  for  fully 
ten  minutes.  We  take  out  a  few  and  throw  them 
on  to  a  cold  plate,  and  in  a  few  seconds  they  are 
cool  enough  to  be  eaten.  Yes,  the  Peas  are  done, 
and  we  pour  them  into  a  colander,  and  from  the 
colander  into  a  hot  dish,  and  then  we  stir  them 
round  with  a  lump  of  butter  and  a  slight  dusting 
of  white  pepper,  and  send  them  to  table  instanter. 
If  they  are  not  as  green  as  Grass  and  rich  in 
the  flavour  of  Peas,  we  shall  have  to  eat  them, 
for  the  critics  at  the  table  will  not.  A  poor  dish 
of  Cabbage  might  provoke  no  comments,  but  a 
poor  dish  of  Peas  must  tend  in  the  way  of  revolu- 
tion, because  everybody  desires  to  eat  them,  and 
everybody  is  critical  when  so  doing.  First-class 
young  Marrow  Peas  are  cooked  in  the  same  way, 
but  allowing  a  little  longer  time,  and  always  in  a 
smallish  quantity  of  water,  and  with  salt  aod 
sugar  and  no  soda.  But  when  the  Peas  are  uld 
we  must  alter  our  tactics.  Then  a  little  — very 
little — soda  may  be  used,  and  a  good  sprig  of 
Mint  may  be  added,  for  we  have  to  make  the  lje:>t 
uf  bad  materials ;  it  is  like  a  case  of  bad  wine 
that  really  needs  a  little  bush.  Cut  the  better 
way  to  use  old  Peas  is  the  Continental  way  Boil 
them  carefully  with  salt  and  sugar  until  quite 
tender,  then  prepare  a  gravy  with  a  little  flour,  a 
little  good  stock,  a  little  Cock's  Reading  or  Har- 
vey's sauce,  a  little  Soy,  and  a  little  patience. 
Boil  this  up,  and  when  of  a  comfortable  degree  of 
thickness  pour  it  over  the  Peas  and  serve.  To 
vary  this  you  may  add  to  the  gravy  a  little  heap 
of  young  Mint  chopped  fine;  even  Parsley  is 
allowable.  Stewed  Peas  may  be  young  or  old,  as 
may  follow  from  necessity.  When  it  is  a  matter 
of  discretion,  young  Peas  are  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  one  or  two 
Lettuces  nicely  trimmed  and  washed,  a  few  young 
Onions,  a  little  chopped  Mint,  and  sufficient  good 
stock  to  keep  them  from  burning.  Stew  for  one 
hour,  and  then  add  the  contents  of  one  or  two 
eggs  well  beaten,  a  little  powdered  white  sugar, 
pepper  and  salt,  and  one  teaspoonf  ul  of  Worces 
ter  sauce.  Stir  round  and  keep  over  the  fire,  but 
do  not  allow  it  to  boil,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it 
will  be  ready. 

Potatoes. 

Potatoes  might  claim  a  volume  to  do  justice 
to  them,  but  we  shall  hope  to  say  something  that 
may  be  useful  without  filling  a  great  space.  Let 
us  for  a  moment  listen  to  the  current  complaints 
about  Potatoes  on  the  table.  One  says,  "  New 
Potatoes  are  pasty,  and  old  Potatoes  waxy,  and 
Potatoes  of  all  kinds  as  heavy  as  lead."  Another 
says,  "  Hotel  Potatoes  are  ugly,  and  chop-house 
Potatoes  hideous."  And  yet,  perhaps,  if  we  were 
to  sit  down  to  dinner  with  the  first  cottager  we 
might  meet,  we  should  find  on  his  humble  table 
a  dish  of  Potatoes  elegant  in  appearance  and 
pleasant  to  eat.  The  cottager's  wife  gives  her 
mind  to  the  cooking,  as  the  cottager  himself  gives 
his  mind  to  the  growing  of  Potatoes,  and  they 
both  succeed  because  they  are  in  earnest  in  the 
business.    And  earnestness,  or  call  it  sincerity,  is 


all  that  is  wanted  to  make  almost  any  kind  of 
Potato  acceptable  on  the  table.  One  of  our  lead- 
ing authorities  on  the  Potato  has  told  how  he 
himself  cooked  a  few  hugd  roots  of  the  coarse 
Chardon  Potato  so  that  they  were  like  balls  of 
flour  and  delicate  toeat,  and  only  wanting  in  good 
colour,  which  he  could  not  impart  to  them.  It 
was  sincerity  that  made  the  Chardon  eatable, 
and  a  proper  companion  to  the  tender  steak  that 
was  grilled  while  the  coarse  I'otatoes  were  finish- 
ing their  career  in  the  steamer,  for  the  steaming 
process  is  the  proper  final  resort  with  any  un- 
manageable Potato.  The  chops  at  the  chop-houses 
are  cooked  as  wanted,  and  are  usually  eatable; 
the  Potatoes  are  cooked  in  large  quantities,  and 
kept  hot  to  be  served  as  wanted,  and  the  world 
has  yet  to  learn  that  Potatoes  should  be  cooked 
in  haste  and  eaten  on  the  instant  of  being  ready, 
for  slow  cooking  and  long  keeping  make  lumps  of 
lead  of  things  that  should  be  lumps  of  delight. 

New  Potatoes  may  be  cooked  with  Slint  in  the 
same  way  as  early  Peas,  and  some  good  country 
cooks  put  new  Pptatoes  and  green  Peas  in  the  pot 
together  and  turn  out  a  very  acceptable  brace  of 
dishes  like  the  conjuroi's  two  sorts  of  wine  from 
one  bottle.  But  we  do  not  advise  the  adoption  of 
the. duplex  process.  New  Potatoes  should  be 
scraped  or  rubbed  and  thrjwn  into  cold  water 
with  the  usual  proportion  of  salt,  and  keep  them 
boiling  fa5t  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  then 
try  them  with  a  fork.  When  quite  soft,  but  not 
overdone,  pour  off  the  water  and  put  the  pot  on 
the  hot  plate  or  near  the  fire  with  the  lid  a 
little  tilted  to  finish  them.  Or,  a  better  way,  put 
over  them  a  white  cloth,  folded  small  enough  to 
cram  into  the  pjt,  put  the  lid  on  and  keep  them 
near  the  fire  for  about  five  minutes.  Then  re- 
move the  cloth,  throw  in  a  lump  of  butter,  and 
sprinkle  on  them  a  very  little  dry  salt,  and  shake 
them  round  two  or  three  times,  and  then  serve  in 
a  hot  di»h  in  which  there  is  a  hot  dry  white  cloth 
in  two  or  three  thicknesses.  Put  on  the  cover  and 
send  them  to  table.  If  this  projedure  is  fairly 
well  carried  out,  the  Potatoes  will  have  a  granular 
surface  quite  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  they  will  be 
delicious  to  eat.  The  slow  process  of  cooking 
new  Potatoes  is  a  sure  way  to  render  them  un- 
eatable. Now  we  turn  to  the  old  Potatoes,  which 
may  be  boiled  in  their  jackets  or  peeled  before 
boiling.  The  jacket  system  is  certainly  the  best, 
but  it  is  a  great  convenience  to  have  them  peeled 
before  cooking,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  has 
become  the  general  custom  so  to  treat  them.  They 
should  not  be  got  ready  until  quite  the  last 
moment ;  it  is  fatal  to  success  to  pare  Potatoes 
and  leave  them  in  water  for  hours  to  soak  out  all 
the  goodness ;  half  an  hour  of  such  injurious 
soaking  is  the  utmost  that  should  be  allowed. 
They  should  always  be  put  into  boiling  water 
salted  in  the  usual  way,  and  should  cook  fast  until 
nearly,  but  not  quite  done.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
general  practice,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
some  Potatoes,  such  as  Reading  Hero,  need  rather 
more  than  the  usual  watchfulness  when  started  in 
boiling  water,  but  results  will  more  than  justify 
the  increased  attention.  When  almost  cooked 
pour  off  the  water  and  put  the  saucepan  near  the 
tire  with  the  lid  slightly  tilted  to  finish  them. 

A  careful  cook  will  keep  them  standing  thus  for 
half  an  hour  without  harm,  and  perhaps  improving 
all  the  time,  so  that  when  turned  out  they  will  be 
more  beautiful  than  snowballs,  cooked  through 
without  being  broken,  and  with  none  of  their 
proper  flavour  washed  out  in  the  cooking.  They 
should  be  drained  off  "  with  the  bone  in,"  and  a 
little  judgment  must  be  used  whether  to  drain  off 
the  last  drop  or  leave  a  little  of  the  water  to  pre- 
vent burning  while  they  stand  to  finish.  The 
young  cook  will  burn  a  few  now  and  then,  and  she 
had  better  do  that  than  carry  the  boiling  to  excess, 
so  as  to  pour  away  in  the  form  of  a  white  soup  the 
very  best  part  of  the  Potatoes.  The  "melters" 
often  give  trouble,  and  the  old  Regent  is  perhaps 
the  best  type  of  the  melting  class.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  cook  these  in  the  ordinary  way  without 
melting,  and  the  main  point  is  to  pour  off  the 
water  when  they  are  about  half  done,  leaving  just 
a  little  to  supply  steam  to  finish  them,  keeping 
the  lid  close  down  until  the  cooking  is  completed, 


when  the  lid  may  be  tilted  to  ensure  complete 
drying  without  burning  them.  But  melters  give 
no  trouble  in  the  steamer,  and  therefore  the  cook 
who  cannot  make  time  to  manage  melters  in  one 
kind  of  pot  has  but  to  consign  them  to  another 
and  allow  a  longer  time  for  the  steaming  process. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  Potatoes  that  eat  well, 
but  do  not  look  well  when  cooked.  A  little  con- 
juring trick  will  help  them  very  much  to  present  a 
respectable  appearance.  Boil  them  in  water  with 
very  little  salt,  or  none  at  all.  Pour  off  before  they 
are  quite  done,  and  finish  with  the  lid  close  down. 
When  quite  done,  thoroughly  dry,  but  not  broken, 
sprinkle  over  them  fine  dry  salt,  and  then  shake 
them.  This  will  cause  a  slight  breaking  of  the 
outside,  which  will  give  them  a  granular  appearance 
and  make  them  appear  whiter  than  they  really 
are.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  load  on  the  salt 
too  heavily,  but  they  will  take  a  rather  liberal 
allowance  advantageously.  It  may  be  proper  to 
say  a  word  to  those  who  have  to  provide  Potatoes 
in  large  quantities  and  cannot  afford  the  time  that 
the  cottager's  wife  can  bestow  upon  her  daily  half- 
dozen.  In  the  first  place,  then,  secure  a  melter,  such 
as  the  Regent,  if  it  is  convenient  to  steam  them  in 
their  jackets;  or  a  firm,  but  floury  Potato,  like 
Sutton's  Magnum  Bonuti^,  if  they  must  be  sent  to 
table  out  of  their  jackets  and  by  the  boiling  pro- 
cess. Having  cooked  a  certain  number,  your  busi- 
ness is  to  keep  them  hot  as  long  as  possible  with- 
out spoiling.  They  should  not  touch  porcelain 
until  they  are  put  upon  the  table.  They  may 
remain  in  hot  iron  pots  a  long  time  with  a  thick 
white  cloth  over  the  in  and  the  lid  put  down  with- 
out any  serious  deterioration,  but  from  the 
moment  Potatoes  are  put  into  porcelain  dishes 
they  begin  to  deteriorate  because  the  steam  that 
they  give  out  cannot  escape,  and  is  of  course  again 
absorbed.  The  use  of  a  white  cloth  three  or  four 
times  thick  is  of  great  value,  for  it  absorbs  the 
moisture  and  so  promotes  the  mealiness  of  the 
Potatoes.  The  shortest  and  simplest  of  all  ways 
of  cooking  Potatoes  so  that  they  may  be  fit  lo  eat 
consists  in  steamine:  them  in  their  jackets. 

liAKED  Potatoes,  always  acceptable  with  chops 
and  steaks,  may  be  considered  the  best  as  re- 
gards elegance  and  flavour.  Large  Potatoes  of  the 
melting  class  should  be  selected,  as  these  will 
turn  out  beautifully  granular  and  with  fine  flavour 
in  perfection.  Wash  them  and  put  them  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  turning 
them  occasionally.  They  may  take  two  hours  to 
cook  them  thoroughly,  but  at  an  hour  and  a  half 
it  is  time  to  conbider  how  they  are  getting  or. 
They  should  be  served  as  soon  as  possible  after 
they  are  sufficiently  cooked,  each  in  its  jacket  just 
opening  to  show  the  snowy  contents.  At  the 
dining-rooms,  where  baked  Potatoes  are  served 
in  first-rate  style,  the  serving-man  takes  the 
Potato  in  his  napkin  and  by  one  dexterous 
squeeze  turns  out  the  whole  of  the  snowy  contents 
into  the  hot  plate,  and  there  leaves  the  happy 
diner  to  dress  it  with  butter,  pepper,  &c.,  at  dis- 
cretion. When  time  is  an  object,  the  Potatoes 
may  be  boiled  for  some  time  in  their  jackets,  and 
when  nearly  done  be  put  in  a  hot  oven  to  finish. 
But  they  are  better  if  baked  from  first  to  last. 

The  elegant  Potato  chips  and  fingers  that 
are  in  favour  on  the  Continent  require  careful  pre- 
paration. One  reason  for  their  popularity  with  our 
neighbours  is,  that  in  France  and  Belgium  the 
plain  boiled  "  floury  ''  Potato  is  almost  unknown, 
for  they  grow  bad  sorts,  and  have  not  learned  our 
simple  way  of  cooking  them.  In  Holland  a  hot 
mealy  Potato  of  the  English  pattern  may  often  be 
obtainted,  and  the  small  Potatoes  grown  on  the 
sandhills  are  dehcious.  But  fingers  and  chips 
favour  the  consumption  of  inferior  Potatoes,  just 
as  the  ragout  and  the  jiot-au-feu  favour  the  con- 
sumption of  poor  meats.  Having  cut  the  Potatoes 
to  the  requisite  size,  they  are  slightly  fried  in  boil- 
ing fat  or  butter,  of  which  there  must  be  plenty  in 
the  pan.  They  are  then  drained  off  and  fried  again, 
until  they  acquire  a  nice  golden  brown  colour.  It 
is  the  twice  cooking  in  plenty  of  boiling  fat  that 
causes  them  to  swell  up  like  puffs,  and  at  the  same 
time  renders  them  mealy  and  sweet  within.  The 
process  favotirs  the  successive  expansion  and 
contraction   of   the  air  and  moisture  within  the 
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little  pieces,  very  little  of  whicli  can  escape,  be- 
caase  the  first  cooking  seals  the  outsides.  In  the 
second  cooking  there  is  a  second  generation  of  gas 
and  vapour  within  each  little  piece,  and  this  breaks 
np  the  cells  and  makes  the  flesh  grandular,  while 
it  causes  the  outside  to  puS  slightly  like  a  delicate 
paste. 

Cold  Potatoes  are  generally  pasty  and  heavy 
through  being  closely  covered  up  in  porcelain 
after  being  taken  from  the  table.  But  if  the  cook 
would  allow  them  to  get  cold  without  the  cover 
they  would  retain  their  nice  granular  character, 
andjbe  capable  of  many  uses,  not  the  least  impor- 
tant being  the  preparation  of  a  Potato  salad.  Slice 
up  the  Potatoes  rather  small,  add  a  small  propor- 
tion of  minced  Onion,  a  little  shredded  Lettuce  or 
Endive,  and  any  other  saladings  that  may  be 
available,  with  one  or  two  hard-boiled  eggs.  Season 
with  equal  quantities  of  oil  and  vinegar,  with  very 
little  salt  and  pepper,  and  a  mere  shadow  of  Wor- 
cester sauce.  Where  there  are  many  months  a  few 
cold  Potatoes  come  in  usefully  this  way  to  make  a 
wholesome  and  nourishing  dish  that  admits  of 
almost  endless  variation,  as  materials  may  ofiEer. 
Mashed  Potatoes  are  best  prepared  from  steamed 
Potatoes.  When  quite  dry  and  perfectly  cooked, 
put  them  into  a  pot  and  beat  them  with  a  fork, 
adding  batter,  milk,  and  salt  at  discretion;  stir 
well  over,  make  thoroughly  hot,  and  heap  up  in  a 
hot  dish,  and  mark  them  across  with  a  fork  to 
give  an  artistic  finish.  It  is  not  wise  to  mould 
them  or  to  brown  them,  for  appearances  are  in 
this  way  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  digestion. 
Potatoes  freshly  mashed  are  delicate  and  whole- 
some ;  Potatoe3  moulded  and  browned  lose  their 
flavour,  and  in  some  degree  their  wholesomeness. 
Too  much  cooking  is  as  great  an  evil  as  too  many 
cooks. 

Salsafy  and  Scoezoneka. 
Salsafy  is  a  little  troublesome,  because  of  the 
tendency  of  the  roots  tD  become  black  in  the 
course  of  cooking.  Scrape  the  roots  and  throw 
them  into  water  in  whicli  there  is  a  little  lemon 
juice.  Do  not  divide  the  roots,  but  cook  them 
whole  in  water  containing  salt,  a  little  lemon 
juice,  and  a  good  lump  of  butter.  After  boiling 
half  an  hour,  try  them  with  a  wooden  skewer  or 
a  silver  fork,  but  not  with  a  steel  fork.  If  done, 
drain  and  serve  on  toast  with  a  good  cream  sauce. 
We  have  used  with  good  effect  the  liquor  from 
tinned  oysters  to  prepare  a  sauce  for  Salsafy,  with 
butter,  flour,  and  a  shadow  of  mace.  It  is  no 
injury  to  the  tinned  oysters  to  take  the  liquor 
from  them,  because  that  is  the  only  part  that  is  of 
the  slightest  use,  tinned  oysters  being  like  scraps 
of  leather,  but  the  liquor  has  a  fine  oyster  flavour, 
and  makes  a  proper  harmony  with  Salsafy.  To 
make  imitation  oyster  of  Salsafy,  boil  in  the  usual 
way  and  put  the  dish  aside  uncovered.  When  cold 
cut  in  thin  slices  and  fry  in  butter  to  a  nice  golden 
brown  colour.  Serve  with  crisped  Parsley  and 
sance  made  with  butter,  flour,  and  the  liquor  from 
tinned  or  fresh  oysters.  Scorzonera  contains  a 
certain  amount  of  bitterness,  and  therefore,  before 
cooking,  it  is  usually  scraped  and  steeped  in  water 
for  an  hour  or  two.  It  is  suflicient  to  boil  and  serve 
them  in  the  same  way  as  Salsafy. 
Sea  Kale. 


Sea  Kale  is  easily  cooked,  and  may  be  trusted 
to  a  beginner  where  there  is  some  promise  of  un- 
folding talent.  At  the  same  time  it  is  possible  to 
spoil  even  Sea  Kale,  and  it  is  better  to  eat  when 
well  cooked  than  when  ill  cooked.  Trim  it  up 
nicely,  leaving  just  enough  stump  to  each  piece  to 
hold  the  parts  together  in  pretty  lots,  and  having 
fairly  washed  them  tie  them  in  small  bundles. 
Boil  in  water  with  salt  only,  no  soda  and  no  lemon 
juice.  In  about  twenty  minutes  the  cooking  will 
be  completed,  but  crisp  Kale  is  not  to  be  allowed; 
therefore  be  sure  that  it  is  cooked  enough,  It  is 
not  necessary  to  put  Sea  Kale  on  toast,  although 
it  is  often  served  in  that  way.  But  a  tureen  of 
good  white  sauce  is  necessary,  and  a  little  of  it 
should  be  poured  over  the  Kale.  This  deUcious 
vegetable  makes  a  nice  accompaniment  to  a  stewed 
chop  or  any  ragout  it  cut  to  half  lengths  and  put 
in  about  half  an  hour  before  the  cooking  of  the 
dish  is  completed. 


Spinach. 

Spinach  may  be  said  to  divide  the  world  into 
two  factions,  comprising  those  who  love  it  and 
those  who  hate  it.  Perhaps  many  who  hate  it 
would  come  over  to  the  other  happier  faction  if 
the  cooks  would  do  their  duty.  It  is  really  ludi- 
crous to  hear  a  happy  diner  say,  '*  The  Spinach  was 
delicious,  not  at  all  gritty."  As  if  a  cook  above 
the  status  of  a  sloven  could  ever  send  to  table 
gritty  Spinach.  But  this  brings  us  to  the  first 
stage  of  the  cooking,  and  that  is  the  washing. 
Nice  young  Spinach  fresh  from  the  garden  may 
really  be  cooked  without  washing,  but  the  word 
gritty  having  been  uttered,  washing  follows  as  a 
matter  of  form.  The  proper  way  to  wash  Spinach 
is  to  swing  it  round  in  two  or  three  waters,  and 
these  should  not  be  drained  off  the  .Spinach,  but 
the  floating  Spinach  should  be  taken  out  by  hand 
and  put  into  another  clean  bowl  or  pan,  and  fresh 
water  should  be  poured  upon  it,  and  the  swinging 
should  be  repeated.  If  the  water  is  cruelly  cold, 
add  a  little  warm  to  it ;  this  will  not  hurt  the 
Spinach,  and  it  will  save  the  kitchenmaid  the 
agonies  that  probably  might  explain  why  very 
often  the  Spinach  is  gritty.  Pity  the  poor  kitchen- 
maid,  and  let  her  have  a  little  kind  help  when 
washing  Spinach  in  cold  weather.  Being  washed, 
the  next  stage  is  to  cram  it  into  a  pot  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water,  a  liberal  allow- 
ance of  salt  and  no  soda.  Keep  it  on  a  strong  fire 
and  frequently  push  it  down  with  a  wooden  spoon, 
until  after  the  lapse  of  about  ten  minutes  you  may 
take  out  a  little  to  see  if  it  is  done. 

The  experienced  cook  knows  in  a  moment  with- 
out tasting  it,  but  the  young  cook  may  be  allowed 
to  eat  the  sample  and  form  an  opinion.  Perhaps 
another  bubble  may  be  good  for  it,  and  then  it 
must  be  turned  out  into  the  colander  and  left 
for  some  minutes  to  drain.  Now  begins  the 
finishing  process,  simple  enough,  but  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  The  draining  must  be  followed  by 
pressing,  and  when  pressed  fairly  well  it  may  be 
put  in  a  hot  dish  and  be  chopped  over  with  a 
liberal  allowance  of  butter  and  pepper,  and  finally 
cut  across  into  smallish  portions,  and  so  sent  to 
table  green  and  fragrant  and  as  hot  as  fire.  But 
there  is  another  method,  which  consists  in  putting 
the  chopped  and  pressed  Spinach  into  a  stewpan 
with  butter  and  pepper  and  putting  this  over  the 
fire  and  stirring  it  until  quite  hot  and  compara- 
tively dry,  and  then  serving  in  a  hot  dish  with 
delicate  sippets  of  hot  buttered  toast  for  garnish- 
ing. Spinach  is  usually  flavoured  with  nutmeg 
on  the  Continent,  and  it  is  sometimes  served  with 
cream.  This  is  a  simple  business.  It  is  boiled 
and  chopped  in  the  usual  way,  and  is  then  put  in 
a  stewpan  with  butter  and  cream  and  a  little 
nutmeg  and  powdered  sugar.  It  is  prudent  to 
boil  the  cream  first,  but  it  is  not  always  necessary. 
Stir  well  about,  and  serve  on  a  hot  dish  with  sip- 
pets of  buttered  toast. 

Perpetual  Spinach  is  cooked  in  the  eame  way 
as  common  Spinach,  but  requires  more  water  and 
a  few  minutes'  more  boiling.  It  should  always  be 
buttered  and  chopped  over  when  dished,  as  it  is 
not  so  delightfully  sooty  in  flavour  as  the  common 
Spinach.  It  is,  however,  an  excellent  vegetable 
and  comes  in  at  times  when  proper  Spinach  can- 
not be  had. 

Tomatoes. 


Tomatoes  are  as  yet  in  the  infancy  of  their 
fame,  but  they  are  fast  advancing,  and  the  time 
is  near  when  they  will  be  universally  grown  and 
appreciated.  Of  their  wholesomeness  and  refresh- 
ing flavour  we  will  say  nothing,  but  proceed  at 
once  to  the  cooking.  The  simplest  way  of  cooking, 
and  one  fast  coming  into  favour,  is  to  put  them 
on  a  grill,  where,  over  a  clear  fire,  they  are  per- 
fectly cooked  in  ten  minutes.  Served  with  a  chop, 
or  steak,  or  sweetbread,  they  supersede  all  sauces 
and  flavourings,  and  make  a  perfect  harmony 
with  any  kind  of  meat.  Another  simple  mode  of 
cooking  them  is  to  put  a  few  in  a  small  iron  pot 
with  a  lump  of  butter,  and  keep  this  on  the  hot 
plate  or  near  the  fire  for  about  half-an-hour.  They 
are  then  served  just  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
pot,  in  their  own  gravy,  and  are  a  proper  accom- 
paniment  to    any  roasted    joint    or  to   poultry. 


Another  process  consists  in  opening  the  fruit  and 
removing  the  seeds,  and  filling  the  interior  with 
bread-crumbs  and  minced  Onions,  with  a  very 
little  red  pepper.  Lay  them  in  a  dish  with  a 
little  butter,  and  bake  in  a  brisk  oven  for  ten 
minutes,  and  then  serve. 

Tomato  sauce  is  prepared  by  boiling  Tomatoes 
with  about  a  twentieth  part  of  their  weight  of 
Shallots,  half  that  proportion  of  Garlic,  a  good 
lump  of  sugar,  a  little  vinegar,  and  one  or  two 
Capsicums,  or,  in  the  absence  of  them,  a  small 
quantity  of  red  pepper;  a  very  little  sauce  may 
then  be  added,  but  this  condiment  is  not  really 
wanted.  Boil  down,  strain  through  a  tammy,  and 
bottle  when  cold.  Small  bottles  should  always 
be  used,  because  when  one  is  open  the  contents 
should  be  used  quickly,  or  it  will  become  mouldy 
and  have  to  be  wasted,  Tomato  soup  is  a  fine 
delicacy,  and  requires  careful  preparation.  Have 
a  good  stock  to  begin  with.  In  this  boil  the  To- 
matoes with  a  smallish  allowance  of  minced  Onion, 
scraped  Carrot,  and  sliced  Turnip,  taking  care  the 
Tomatoes  largely  predominate.  While  the  boiling 
proceeds,  mix  with  a  little  flour  a  small  allowance 
of  vinegar,  Worcester  sauce,  sugar,  and  red  pepper ; 
beat  smooth,  and  add  to  the  soup.  Stir  to  prevent 
burning;  about  twenty  minutes'  cooking  is  enough. 
Strain  off  the  soup,  which  should  be  rich  with  the 
colour  and  flavour  of  Tomatoes,  and  thick  enough 
to  be  pleasantly  smooth.  If  the  vegetables  sre 
somewhat  pulpy  when  the  soup  is  strained  from 
them,  put  them  on  again  with  a  little  more  stock 
and  boil  them  for  five  minutes,  and  then  strain 
and  add  to  the  soup.  The  vegetables  will  now  be 
worthless,  and  may  be  thrown  away.  Stock  made 
from  veal,  beef,  or  mutton  will  answer  well  for 
this  soup,  but  a  good  beef  stock  of  a  golden 
brown  colour  is  to  be  preferred.  Stock  made  from 
remains  of  game  or  poultry  is  unsuitable,  for  the 
flavour  will  be  perceptible  in  the  soup.  Tomato 
soup  is  thought  much  of  by  epicures,  and  the  cook 
who  takes  a  real  pride  in  cooking  will  spare  no 
pains  to  prepare  it  in  a  creditable  manner.  To- 
matoes harmonise  so  well  with  Onions,  that  those 
who  have  a  taste  for  the  combination  will  be 
certain  to  think  highly  of  the  following  prepara- 
tion as  a  salad.  Cut  a  Spanish  or  Tripoli  Onion 
into  thin  slices  and  place  a  layer  at  the  bottom  of 
a  bowl  or  dish  ;  cover  with  slices  of  Tomato,  and 
repeat  the  process  in  alternate  layers  until  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  is  prepared.  Add  two  dessert- 
spoonfuls of  oil  to  one  of  vinegar,  with  pepper 
and  a  liberal  allowance  of  salt.  The  salad  should 
be  ready  an  hour  before  it  is  required  on  the  table. 

Turnips. 

Turnips  may  be  cooked  without  first  being 
pared,  and  Kohl  Rabi  may  be  cooked  in  the  same 
way  ;  but  before  going  to  table  the  outsides  must 
be  taken  off  carefully  ;  then  they  should  be  mode- 
rately— and  only  moderately — pressed,  and  either 
rubbed  over  with  butter  or  covered  with  white 
sauce.  By  this  mode  of  procedure  elegant  young 
Turnips  or  Kohl  Rabi  make  a  delicious  dish,  as 
they  have  much  more  flavour  than  when  pared 
before  cooking.  The  usual  way  is  to  pare  them 
and  then  divide  them  into  four  parte,  but  we 
protest  against  it  as  part  of  the  washing-out 
system  that  so  prevails  in  English  cookery.  If 
you  pare  them  according  to  custom,  do  not  follow 
the  custom  of  dividing  them,  but  cook  them  whole, 
and  if  they  are  smallish  and  pretty  it  will  be  well 
to  serve  them  whole,  taking  care  to  press  them 
very  little,  or  you  will  destroy  the  flavour.  Young 
Turnips  require  only  about  twenty  minutes' 
fast  boiling  in  water  containing  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  salt,  but  old  Turnips  will  take  from 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  more.  It  is  easy  to 
know  when  they  are  done  by  simply  trying  them  with 
a  fork.  Mashed  Turnips  are  mach  in  request,  and 
form  an  elegant  accompaniment  to  mutton  or 
pork.  Boil  in  the  usual  way,  then,  having  drained 
them,  press  them  with  a  wooden  pressor  or  the 
back  of  a  plate,  but  with  care,  so  as  not  to  press 
them  very  dry.  Beat  them  with  a  wooden  spoon 
through  a  colander,  and  put  them  into  a  pot  with 
butter,  white  pepper,  and  a  little  salt.  If  cream  is 
at  hand  use  a  little.  Make  them  very  hot,  and 
1  serve  nicely  heaped  up  on  a  dish.    Young  Turnips 
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may  be  beaten  up  with  a  fork  in  a  hot  vegetable 
dish  and  a  little  butter  beaten  up  with  them,  and 
IE  done  quickly,  they  will  still  be  hot  enough  to 
send  to  table,  and  the  trouble  is  much  less. 
Vegetable  Makeows. 
Vegetable  Marrows  are  often  cooked  too  much 
and  pressed  too  dry,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  much  of  their  rich,  but  delicate  flavour  is  lost. 
Another  weak  point  is  using  them  too  old,  for  they 
can  hardly  be  too  young  if  fairly  well  grown. 
When  quite  young,  cook  them  whole  with  the  rind 
on,  and  you  may  reckon  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
fast  boiling  suiHcient.  Tnen  take  them  out 
and  let  them  drain,  and  press  them  slightly. 
Cat  them  open  and  take  out  the  seeds,  and, 
if  needful,  remove  the  rind  also,  but  this  is 
really  not  needful  with  very  young  Marrows. 
It  :is  of  great  importance  not  to  cook  them  too 
much  ;  in  fact,  they  may  be  a  little  underdone  to 
the  advantage  of  flavour  and  no  disadvantage  to 
the  digestion.  Large  Marrows  must  be  pared  and 
cut  through,  and  the  seeds  removed  before  cook- 
ing, but  they  should  be  cooked  in  as  large  pieces  as 
convenient,  for  the  smaller  they  are  cut  the  smaller 
will  bs  their  flavour.  In  all  cases  they  should  be 
put  in  boiling  water  with  the  usual  allowance  of 
salt,  and  should  be  kept  cooking  until  tender. 
When  taken  up  they  should  be  allowed  some  time 
to  drain,  and  then  be  carefally,  but  not  severely, 
pressed.  Cut  them  smaller,  if  needful,  for  the 
table,  and  send  up  with  raw  butter  or  a  tureen  of 
good  melted  butter.  If  to  be  mashed,  proceed  as 
advised  for  Turnips,  but  they  need  not  be  beaten 
through  a  colander,  for  they  are  never  fibrous  as 
old  Turnips  are.  Very  small  delicate  Marrows 
should  be  served  on  toast,  but  this  is  not  advisable 
with  large  ones.  Marrows  make  a  good  dish  if 
boiled  until  about  half  done,  then  drained  and  cut 
into  smallish  pieces.  Dip  these  in  egg  and  bread 
crumbs  and  fry  in  hot  fat  or  butter  to  a  nice 
golden  brown  colour.  Very  yonng  Marrows  may 
be  sliced  raw,  the  seeds  need  not  be  removed,  and 
if  brushed  with  egg  and  dusted  with  crumbs,  and 
fried,  will  be  found  delicious,  and  quite  sufficiently 
cooked.  Ripe  Marrows  may  be  cut  for  soups  as 
required,  in  which  case  the  rind  and  the  seeds 
must  be  removed,  and  the  slices  put  in  the  soup 
about  half  an  hour  before  the  dish  is  to  be  served. 
When  once  a  i\Iarrow  is  cut,  the  whole  of  it 
should  be  eaten  as  soon  as  possible,  or  mildew  will 
make  a  quick  end  of  it. 


Orchids. 

ORCHID  HOUSE  TEMPERATURES. 

Information  has  been  asked  for  in  reference  to 
this  subject.  During  the  whole  of  my  experience 
as  a  head  gardener  I  may,  however,  say  that  I 
have  never  laid  down  a  hard  and  fast  line,  as  re- 
gards temperatures,  to  the  young  men  under  me, 
and  the  reason  of  this  may  be  made  apparent  in 
the  following  remarks  : — 

The  East  Indian  Orchid  house  is  the  first  on  the 
list.  For  our  purpose  it  will  be  best  to  begin  with 
January.  Early  in  that  month  the  occupants  of 
the  house  are  at  rest,  or  comparatively  so.  Some 
of  them,  such  as  the  Angrrecums,  are  in  flower, 
and  they  will  be  starting  to  make  roots.  IE  the 
weather  is  mild,  the  temperature  should  be  about 
65"  at  night;  but  in  cold,  frosty  weather,  rather 
than  overheat  the  pipes,  it  would  be  better  to  let 
it  fall  to  60°,  or  even  a  degree  or  two  below  that. 
Our  best  Orchid  growers,  too,  keep  the  atmosphere 
considerably  drier  during  winter  than  at  any  other 
time.  With  a  dry  atmosphere  the  chances  of  in- 
jury to  the  plants  from  a  comparatively  low  tem- 
perature are  greatly  reduced.  It  is  the  different 
atmospheric  conditions  maintained  by  different 
cultivators  that  make  it  so  difBcult  to  advise  in 
the  matter  of  temperatures.  February  may  be 
much  the  same  as  January  as  regards  temperature 
and  atmospheric  conditions.  As  the  day  lengthens 
the  old  saying  frequently  comes  true  that  the  cold 
strengthens.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  more 
water  may  be  sprinkled  about  whenever  there  is 
a  chance  to  raise  the  temperature  by  sun-heat.  In 
March  the  couditlons  alter  considerably.    The  sun 


has  a  powerful  effect  on  the  glass,  and  the  tem- 
perature in  the  afternoon  may  rise  to  80^  or 
more  by  sun-heat,  and  most  of  the  plants  will 
wake  up  into  active  life.  This  is  indicated  more 
by  root  growth  than  by  any  alteration  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  plants.  The  evaporating  troughs, 
which  ought  to  have  been  empty  up  to  the  end  of 
February,  should  now  be  filled  ;  the  stages  and 
paths  should  be  damped  in  the  morning,  and  also 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  temperature  should  be 
kept  at  Go'^.  In  April  let  the  house  be  damped 
three  times  a  day  in  dry,  sunshiny  weather, 
and  the  temperature  should  not  be  less  than 
65^.  In  May  the  plants  will  be  in  full 
growth,  and  the  point  to  observe  is  to  see  that  they 
receive  no  check.  The  atmosphere  should  be  con- 
tinuously moist,  and  the  temperature,  which  might 
fall  to  65*^  before  morning,  would  probably  range 
as  high  as  70°  at  ten  p.m.  In  June  and  July 
maintain  the  same  conditions  as  in  May  and  the 
same  temperatures.  The  plants  will  still  be  grow- 
ing freely.  The  temperature  may  frequently  be 
90*^  when  the  house  is  shut  up,  and  the  hot-water 
pipes  will  seldom  need  to  be  more  than  just  feel 
warm  to  the  hand  during  June  and  July  and  the 
following  month  of  August.  A  traveller,  on  enter- 
ing our  warmest  house  when  it  was  shut  up  in  the 
afternoon  of  a  fine  summer  day,  exclaimed,  ■'  This 
is  exactly  Bengal  during  the  rains."  The  atmo- 
sphere was  laden  with  moisture,  and  the  tempera- 
ture 90*^,  owing  to  the  sun  shining  on  the  glass. 
In  September  the  plants  will  have  made  their 
season's  growth,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
less  moisture  will  be  required ;  it  is  best  not  to 
shade  the  plants  more  than  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  injury  from  the 
sun.  Orchids  have  suffered  from  over-shading, 
and  some  cultivators  aware  of  this  rush  to  the  op- 
posite extreme.  There  is,  however,  a  middle  course, 
which  is  better,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
warmest  house,  and  that  is  to  shade  whenever  the 
plants  are  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
between  eight  in  the  morning  and  four  and  five  in 
the  afternoon.  October  is  frequently  a  cold  month, 
and  to  keep  up  the  temperature  to  65°  at  night  re- 
quires the  hot- water  pipes  to  be  kept  pretty  warm  ; 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  should  also  be  kept 
rather  drier  than  hitherto.  November  and  De- 
cember will  be  quite  a  season  of  rest,  and  60°  will 
be  better  than  65°.  We  have  had  the  tempera- 
ture occasionally  down  to  55°,  but  this  ought  to 
be  quite  the  lowest  point  to  which  it  ought  to 
fall. 

A  house  set  apart  for  Dendrobiums  should  be 
treated  much  in  the  same  way  as  that  for  Cat- 
tleyas  from  January  until  the  largest  proportion 
of  them  have  passed  out  of  flower  in  June.  They 
like  an  East  India  house  temperature  while 
making  their  growth.  Some  Dendrobiums,  such  as 
D.  inf  undibulum  of  the  nigro-hirsute  section,  do 
well  under  cool  house  temperature,  while  others, 
such  as  D.  formosum  belonging  to  the  same  group, 
do  best  in  the  warmest  house.  Again,  we  have 
the  Indian  Orchids,  D.  Wardianum,  D.  crassi- 
node,  D.  Falconeri,  &:c.,  which  grow  best  in  the 
warmest  house,  and  rest  in  a  greenhouse  tempera- 
ture in  winter.  The  good  old  D.  nobile  does  best 
with  the  same  treatment. 

Cattleya  house.— In  this  house  the  tempera- 
tures should  range  about  10°  lower  than  that  of 
the  warmest  house  all  through  the  year.  In 
winter  the  atmosphere  of  this  house  may  be  drier 
in  proportion  than  that  of  either  of  the  two  others. 
It  is  well  known  that  all  Cattleyas  will  not 
succeed  in  the  lowest  temperature  ;  therefore  one 
intermediate  between  the  two  is  better  for  most 
of  the  Brazilian  species,  such  as  Ltelia  purpurata, 
L.  elegans,  and  some  others,  while  C.  Schilleriana 
and  C.  superbado  best  suspended  near  the  roof  at 
the  cool  end  of  the  warmest  house.  C.  Dowiana 
and  C.  gigas  may  also  be  treated  to  the  warmest 
temperature  while  growing,  though  they  may  be 
allowed  to  rest  in  the  company  of  C.  Mossite  in 
the  cool  Cattleya  house.  The  temperature  of  the 
cool  house  we  generally  keep  10°  below  that  of  the 
Cattleyas,  which  brings  the  minimum  down  to  i^'^  ; 
below  this  it  is  not  safe  to  let  it  drop.  It  does 
not  seem  good  management  to  let  the  temperature 
of  a  house  f£iU  as  low  as  possible,  or  in  other  words 


down  to  a  point  beyond  which  injury  would  be  the 
result.  As  we  increase  the  number  of  species  and 
varieties  in  our  houses,  it  becomes  more  difficult  to 
get  a  temperature  to  suit  them  all.  The  pretty 
and  sweetly-perfumed  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum 
ought  to  have  at  least  5°  more  heat  than  O. 
Alexandra3,  O,  Pescatorei,  and  others.  Most  of 
the  Masdevallias  like  5°  higher  temperature,  and 
I  find  it  the  same  all  through  our  Orchid  manage- 
ment. We  require  a  temperature  between  55°  and 
65°  for  the  warmer  Cattleyas,  and  one  between 
45°  and  55°  for  the  Masdevallias  and  the  Odonto- 
glossums,  that  like  the  warmer  temperature.  Very 
few  persons  can  have  so  many  houses  or  even 
divisions,  but  much'  may  be  done  by  keeping  the 
bouse  a  little  warmer  atone  end  than  the  other. 

The  stove  for  specimen  plants,  of  which  Ixoras 
are  the  most  familiar  examples,  requires  the  same 
temperature  as  for  the  East  Indian  Orchids.  It  is 
useless  trying  to  grow  Ixoras  in  a  lower  tempera- 
ture. Many  of  the  most  showy  foliage  plants  and 
Balms  adapted  for  exhibition  require  the  same 
treatment.  There  are  some  which  would  do  as 
well  or  perhaps  better  in  a  temperature  10°  lower, 
but  there  is  this  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  highest 
temperature  for  stove  plants— that  plants  which 
succeed  in  a  minimum  temperature  of  55°  will  do 
equally  well  in  one  10°  higher;  while  those  that 
prefer  the  higher  figure  will  not  do  any  good  in 
the  lower  temperature.  J.  Douglas. 


ORCHIDS  AT  SUDBURY  HOUSE. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  for  anyone  to  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  present  appearance  of  the 
Orchid  houses  in  Mr.  Peacock's  garden  at  Sudbury 
Hou«e,  Hammersmith,  so  as  to  convey  an  adequate 
impression  of  the  wealth  of  flower  beauty  which 
they  contain.  We  have  never  before  seen  such  an 
array  of  Orchid  bloom  in  a  private  garden  as  there 
is  here.  In  each  of  the  houses,  which  number 
over  thirty,  there  are  Mossoms  in  abundance,  all 
more  or  less  interesting  and  shovpy,  but  in  the 
Odontoglossum  houses  there  is  a  concentration  of 
bloom,  which  renders  them  strikingly  gay  in  ap- 
pearance. Some  half-dozen  capacious  houses  are 
wholly  devoted  to  Odontoglossums,  which  when 
seen  en  Ttias^e  are  the  admiration  of  everybody, 

Odontoglossum  vexillarium  is  at  present 
the  glory  of  the  collection,  inasmuch  as  the  hun- 
dreds of  specimens  which  represent  it  are  in  the 
height  of  perfection.  We  have  seen  this  Orchid 
grown  under  diverse  conditions  and  in  many 
places  both  in  town  and  country,  but  never  so 
luxuriant  and  vigorous  or  bearing  such  a  profuse 
crop  of  bloom  as  the  plants  now  under  notice. 
There  are  several  recipes  for  cultivating  this 
Orchid,  but  we  should  choose  that  adopted  by  Mr. 
Vicary,  viz.,  growing  it  moderately  cool  and  moist, 
and  not  too  much  exposed.  Some,  through  giving 
it  too  much  neat,  are  troubled  with  insect  pests  ; 
others  adopt  an  opposite  course,  and  grow  it  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  genus  in  a  cool  temperature, 
the  result  being  an  unmatured,  sappy  growth,  as  a 
rule  too  weak  to  develop  a  good  crop  of  bloom, 
although  at  the  same  time  the  foliage  may  have 
the  appearance  of  luxuriant  health.  The  O.  vexil- 
larium house  here  is  a  long  narrow  structure 
facing  almost  due  east ;  consequently  it  does  not 
get  a  maximum  amount  of  sunlight.  These 
primary  conditions  conduce  to  a  successful  re- 
sult, though  it  must  be  admitted  that  little  details 
are  equally  important,  and  none  so  much  so 
as  watering  judiciously  and  maintaining  the 
plants  in  a  perfectly  clean  state,  for  of  all  Or- 
chids this  Odontoglossum  is  one  of  the  most 
liable  to  insect  attacks,  particularly  of  that  pest 
of  the  Orchid  house — thrips.  We  believe  that  the 
plan  which  Mr.  Vicary  adopts  in  order  to  maintain 
his  vexillariums  free  from  this  pest  is  dipping  the 
plant-i  bodily  in  a  solution  of  tobacco  juice ^a  much 
better  way  than  fumigating.  Of  course  this  can- 
not be  practised  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  but 
then  they  are  so  entirely  free  from  insects  in  all 
shapes  and  forms  before  flowering,  that  there  is 
little  need  of  having  recourse  to  antidotes  during 
the  month  or  so  when  their  bloom  is  at  its  height. 
The  appearance  of  this  hoasefol  of  Odontoglossum 
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vexillarium  is  captivating  in  the  extreme,  elegance 
of  habit  being  combined  with  splendour  and  de- 
licacy of  colouring  in  an  nnasnallj  well  marked 
degree.  There  mnst  be  hundreds  of  spikes  fully 
expanded  and  a  number  of  buds  remain  yet  to  un- 
fold. Some  of  the  specimens  measure  fully  2  feet 
through  and  are  carrying  from  a  dozen  to  a  score 
of  spikes,  some  with  as  many  as  a  dozen  flowers  on 
each  spike.  In  such  a  gathering  as  this  there  are 
of  course  a  great  diversity  of  tints  represented 
even  in  a  species  not  apt  to  sport  much.  Here  one 
may  pick  out  Eome  almost  pure  white  and  every 
intermediate  shade  between  that  and  glowing 
purple-rose,  the  colour  of  the  autumn-flowering 
variety  Lebmanni,  but  of  course  with  flowers  twice 
or  thrice  the  size.  One  of  the  deepest  forms  here, 
a  lovely  variety,  is  named  sudburyensis,  being 
supposed  to  have  first  flowered  in  this  garden. 
There  is  another  which  appears  to  be  identical 
with  that  which  was  sold  for  a  high  figure  at 
Stevens'  some  time  ago,  and  which  is  well 
worth  a  distinctive  name.  Yet  another  we 
singled  out  as  very  remarkable,  a  gem  amongst 
gems.  It  is  in  the  way  of  bicolor,  the  lip 
being  very  light  and  the  sepals  deep  rose,  but  the 
centre  is  intense  rose-purple,  almost  a  magenta 
in  fact.  There  is  also  a  variation  as  regards  size, 
bat  we  are  inclined  to  regard  this  as  the  result  of 
the  individual  strength  of  the  plants  rather  than 
characteristic  of  a  permanent  variety.  A  flower 
of  it  which  we  measured  was  4^  inches  across  and 
of  good  substance,  though  the  colour  was  not 
remarkable.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  a 
grand  display  as  these  0.  vexillariums  make  could 
not  be  seen  at  our  flower  shows.  Mr.  Peacock  has 
come  to  the  determination  not  to  exhibit  any  more 
while  the  present  malpractice  of  bedding  out 
Orchids  and  palming  them  off  as  specimen  plants 
exists  —  a  practice  as  reprehensible  as  it  is 
common. 

Odontoglossum  Alexandra.— Leaving  the 
Odontoglossum  vexillarium  house,  we  come  upon 
another  equally  interesting,  viz.,  that  devoted 
chiefly  to  O.  Alexandre,  a  species  grown  here  very 
largely.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  houses  contain- 
ing this  species,  there  must  be  thousands  of  spikes, 
and  although  they  do  not  appear  in  such  a  dense 
thicket-like  mass  as  the  vexillariums,  they  never- 
theless make  a  charming  display.  Mr.  Peacock 
specially  prides  himself  in  his  grand  varieties  of 
O.  Alexandrse,  and  well  he  may,  for  some  now  in 
bloom  are  among  the  finest  that  have  yet  been 
flowered  in  this  country.  It  is  useless  attempting 
to  describe  them,  being  very  diverse  both  in 
form  and  marking,  but  there  are  one  or  two  that 
we  specially  noted ;  one  had  flowers  about  4  inches 
across,  with  broad  and  overlapping  sepals,  similar 
to  those  of  a  Pansy.  The  outer  three  were  heavily 
spotted  with  chestnut-brown  on  a  white  ground, 
while  the  lateral  sepals  were  spotless  and  flushed 
with  rose.  We  should  class  it  as  one  of  the  gut- 
tatum  set  of  varieties.  There  are  numbers  of  the 
rosy  purple  varieties  in  flower,  and  these,  inter- 
sperted  with  the  white  ones,  produce  a  grand  effect. 
Besides  these  rosy-tinted  forms  there  are  some 
quite  spotless,  which  form  a  group  of  themselves, 
and  which  may  be  termed  the  virginale  group. 
These  are  very  rare,  as  they  so  seldom  crop  up, 
even  in  collections  containing  thousands  of  im- 
ported plants.  Intermingled  with  the  Alexandras 
are  the  Pescatorei  varieties  and  innumerable 
hybrids,  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  large 
gatherings  of  0.  Alexandrse.  We  have  seen  the 
Sudbury  House  collection  more  richly  represented 
by  flowering  specimens  of  these  than  it  is  at 
present,  though  even  now  may  be  found  some 
admirable  forms  of  0.  Andersonianum,  Buckeria- 
num,  Coradinei,  and  others.  Besides  these  allies 
of  0.  Alexandrse,  other  species  of  Odontoglossum 
contribute  to  the  display,  and  among  these  none 
are  lovelier  than  O.  citrosmum.  A  group  of  these 
occupies  one  of  the  houses  in  which  a  warmer 
temperature  is  maintained  than  that  of  the  Alex- 
andrre  houses.  All  the  forms  of  this  lovely  species, 
we  imagine,  is  represented  from  the  pure  white  to 
the  deep  rose-purple  kind,  which  is  regarded  as 
the  true  roseum,  while  some  have  two-coloured 
flowers  in  which  the  sepals  are  of  ivory  whiteness 
and  the  lips  rose-pink.    The   delicious  perfume ' 


emitted  from  the  citrosmums  pervades  the  whole 
honse.  What  charming  plants  these  are  to  have 
in  a  room  while  in  flower,  and,  what  is  more,  they 
do  not  suffer  in  the  least  from  being  a  week  or 
so  in  a  drawing-room  at  this  time  of  the  year,  pro- 
vided there  is  no  fire  or  gas  ! 

Another  Odontoglos.sdm  of  which  there  is 
a  remarkable  display  is  O.  cordatum,  which  is 
generally  considered  to  be  not  a  very  attractive 
Orchid,  though  when  seen  in  various  forms  it  is 
really  so.  Besides  the  usual  form,  there  is  the 
extremely  rare  variety  aureum  in  flower ;  this  has 
flowers  of  citron-yellow  variegated  with  white, 
while,  in  direct  contrast  to  it,  is  the  snperbum 
variety,  which  is  the  deepest  coloured  of  all  the 
flowers,  being  of  a  dark  chestnut-brown  mottled 
with  white.  This  dark  variety  is  the  same  as 
that  possessed  by  Dr.  Paterson  and  Baron 
Scbroeder,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  plants 
of  it  exist  in  gardens  besides  these.  0.  Uro-Skin- 
neri  is  still  in  full  bloom,  having  been  flowering 
for  the  past  two  months.  When  represented  by 
a  large  and  highly-coloured  variety,  like  that 
existing  here,  it  is  really  a  superb  Orchid.  O. 
maculatum  Donnianum,  of  which  flowers  were 
sent  to  us  a  few  weeks  ago  from  this  collection, 
is  a  remarkable  variety,  with  larger  and  much 
more  richly  coloured  flowers  than  ordinary.  Of 
the  rare  0.  polyxantbum  there  is  a  plant  with  a 
spike  carrying  eleven  flowers.  Before  leaving  the 
Odontoglossum  houses  we  should  mention  that 
flat  rafts  for  growing  such  as  0.  Rossi  majus  and 
similar  species  upon  are  entirely  done  away  with, 
and  boat-shaped  baskets,  made  of  strips  of  Teak, 
substituted.  This  change  has  been  effected  after 
repeated  experiments,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  the  plants  were  found  to  succeed  much  better 
on  the  baskets,  probably  becanse  more  compost 
could  be  placed  round  the  plants,  thereby  main- 
taining them  in  a  more  uniform  state  of  moisture. 
This  change  mnst  have  been  a  considerable  ex- 
pense, seeing  that  there  were  between  one  and 
two  thousand  rafts  in  the  various  houses.  Mr. 
Peacock  is  sanguine  that  this  substitution  of 
baskets  for  blocks  and  rafts  will  conduce  to  the 
health  and  vigour  of  the  plants,  and  promote  their 
productiveness  of  bloom.  One  of  the  chief  Orchids 
grown  in  these  boat-shaped  baskets  is  Odonto- 
glossum Rossi  majus,  of  which  there  are  huge 
masses  suspended  against  a  moist  wall  of  one  of 
the  Alexandrse  houses  facing  east. 

The  Mexican  Matfloweb  (Lselia  majalis). 
— Of  this  lovely  Orchid  there  are  no  fewer  than 
between  two  and  three  dozen  flowers  and  buds 
upon  the  plants  in  this  collection,  which  are  alone 
worth  a  long  journey  to  see,  especially  having  re- 
gard to  the  fact  that  this  L^elia  is  so  seldom  seen 
in  flower.  Here  Mr.  Vicary  is  particularly  suc- 
cessful with  it,  and  has  without  doubt  found  out 
its  requirements.  The  plants,  about  200  in  all, 
are  for  the  most  part  grown  on  suspended  blocks 
of  wood  close  beneath  the  roof  of  a  Camellia 
house,  and  fully  exposed  throughout  the  year,  not 
a  particle  of  shading  being  given.  This  no  doubt 
is  the  secret  of  success,  for  it  is  generally 
considered  that  too  much  shade  is  given 
as  a  rule  to  Mexican  Orchids,  which  for  the 
most  part  require  all  the  light  that  we  can 
give  them.  Plenty  of  water  is  given  to  the  plants 
by  syringing  in  summer  and  while  the  plants  are  in 
active  growth,  but  in  winter  they  are  kept  quite 
dry,  and  this  no  doubt  tends  to  thoroughly  ripen 
the  growths.  Abundance  of  ventilation  is  given 
to  the  house  at  this  season  both  from  above  and 
below.  Much  the  same  treatment  is  given  to 
Lselia  autumnalis,  except  that  all  the  plants  are 
grown  in  pots,  and  similar  treatment  would  no 
doubt  apply  to  L.  furfuracea  and  other  LfeUas  of 
a  like  character.  Other  Lselias  and  Cattleyas  in 
flower  include  the  usual  kinds  that  bloom  at  this 
season,  such  as  L.  purpurata  and  its  white  variety, 
C.  Mossise,  and  C.  Mendeli  (which,  however,  are  on 
the  wane).  The  little  C.  Aclandife,  not  common 
in  flower,  is  grown  successfully  on  flat  horizon- 
tally hung  rafts  in  the  same  house  as  the  new  C. 
nobilior,  of  which  Mr.  Peacock  holds,  we  imagine, 
the  largest  stock  in  this  country.  In  the  same 
booBe,  too,  were  some  flowering  specimens  of 


AciNETA  HUMBOLDTI,  a  noble  Orchid,  not 
often  seen  in  flower  and  of  which  the  accompany- 
ing engraving  is  a  good  representation.  It  is 
without  doubt  the  finest  of  the  genus,  and  no  good 
collection  of  Orchids  can  be  complete  without  it. 
When  large  and  well-grown  its  pendulous  racemes 
are  often  as  much  as  2  feet  in  length,  and  the 
large  red-spotted  flowers  strongly  remind  one  of 
those  of  a  Stanhopea,  which  it  also  resembles  in 
growth.  Mr.  Peacock  has  two  plants  in  flower. 
They  are  growing  in  suspended  baskets,  and  the 
drooping  flower-spikes  are  produced  from  the 
bases  of  the  plants.  Altogether,  the  plants  have 
a  singular  appearance,  and  the  aromatic  fragrance 
of  the  flowers  quite  scents  the  house.  It  is  grown 
in  an  intermediate  house  with  other  Orchids  from 
Tropical  South  America,  but  to  grow  it  success- 
fully it  requires  more  heat  than  such  as  the  Angu- 
loas,  also  denizens  of  the  Colombian  forests 
The  bold-looking  Anguloa  Clowesi,  with  flowers 
like  huge  yellow  Tulips,  is  flowering  profusely 
in  an  intermediate  house,  and  still  more  note- 
worthy is  A.  Ruckeii,  with  its  large  Tulip-like 
flowers,  interiorly  coloured  with  deep  crimson. 
Other  flowering  Orchids  that  would  interest  the 
visitor  here  would  be  Nanodes  Medusfe,  with  its 
singularly  fringed  flowers  of  a  vinous  purple ; 
Dendrobium  cariniferum,  D.  Dearei,  Cypripedium 
Stonei,  Oncidium  phymatochilum,  O.  cucullatnm 
of  various  forms,  Brassia  verrucosa,  a  grand  speci- 
men over  a  yard  through  and  carrying  a  score  of 
spikes  with  as  many  as  a  dozen  flowers  on  a  spike  ; 
Cypripedium  caudatum  roseum,  and  others.  Then 
there  are  a  host  of  tiny  Masdevallias  in  bloom  be- 
sides the  more  showy  kinds,  some  of  which  are 
represented  by  specimens  bearing  sheaves  of  blos- 
soms, and  in  the  Phal<enopsis  house  there  is  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  spikes  of  P.  grandiflora, 
including  the  now  extremely  rare  and  beautiful 
aurea  variety,  which  has  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
lip  coloured  with  golden  yellow. 


Pruned  Orchids  at  Manoheater— Two 

specimen-!  of  Dendrobiums  in  the  prize  collections 
at  the  late  Manchester  Show  were  pruned  plants, 
and  it  may  interest  those  who  have  been  asking 
for  examples  of  this  kind  to  hear  of  the  fact.  One 
plant  was  a  Dendrobium  Freemani — the  finest  in 
the  show — with  about  a  dozen  bulbs  beautifully 
fiowered.  There  were  no  old  bulbs  upon  it,  but 
only  those  in  flower  and  a  few  of  last  year's,  but 
not  many  and  of  less  size.  I  counted  fourteen  or 
fifteen  stumps  of  old  bulbs  that  had  been  pruned 
away  last  year  and  previous  years.  The  plant  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Jos.  Broome.  In  the  collection  next 
to  it  was  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Dendrobium 
nobile  intermedium,  about  2^  feet  in  diameter,  the 
most  floriferous  example  of  any  Dendrobium  in 
the  show,  and  the  oldest  bulbs  upon  it  were  those 
in  flower.  I  drew  the  attention  to  it  of  one  of 
the  nurserymen  who  were  exhibiting  Orchids  in 
the  same  tent,  also  the  reporter  to  one  of  your 
contemporaries,  and  we  all  examined  the  two 
plants  critically,  and  agreed  as  to  their  flne  con- 
dition and  appearance. — J.  S.  W. 

Maedevallia    racemoea    CrosBi.— The 

flowering  of  this  new  and  extraordinary  Masde- 
vallia  undoubtedly  marks  a  red-letter  day  in  the 
orchidist's  annual,  inasmuch  as  the  beauty  of  dried 
specimens  induced  growers  to  look  forward  to  the 
sight  of  fresh  flowers  with  unusual  interest.  The 
credit  of  first  flowering  this  plant  is  due  to  Mr. 
Fellowes,  Churchfield,  West  Bromwich,  who  exhi- 
bited it  last  week  before  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  through  Messrs.  Shnttleworth  &  Carder — 
the  fortunate  importers  cf  it.  True,  the  plant 
that  Mr.  Fellowes  showed  was  a  small  one,  carry- 
ing but  one  expanded  flower  and  a  bud,  but  these 
amply  sufliced  to  show  that  the  glowing  descrip- 
tions which  the  introducers  had  given  of  it  were 
not  exaggerated.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  in- 
deed, glowing  orange-scarlet,  was  brighter  in  the 
plant  exhibited  than  many  anticipated  it  would 
be.  The  remarkably  floriferous  character  of  this 
species,  too,  was  indicated,  as  there  were  two 
flowers  and  the  rudiments  of  others  on  the  spike. 
Thia  specimen  was  of  course  but  an  imperfect 
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example  of  what  this  Masdevallia  may  be  expected 
to  be  in  course  of  time,  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  predicting  that  it  will  be- 
come more  sought  after  than  any  other,  par- 
ticularly as  it  is  probable  that  it  will  never  be 
imported  in  quantity.  The  number  of  living  plants 
of  it  in  Europe  at  the  present  time  is  but  limited, 
although  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  im- 
port it  in  bulk.  Side  by  side  with  Mr.  Fellowes' 
plant  at  South  Kensington  were  some  dried  speci- 
mens of  it  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Shuttleworth  & 
Carder  in  order  to  show  how  freely  it  flowers.  On 
some  of  the  spikes  there  were  no  fewer  than 
twenty-two  blossoms,  each  about  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  flower  of  M.  ignea.  These  dried  speci- 
mens speak  for  themselves,  and  no  doubt  in  a  few 
J  ears  we  shall  see  plants  exhibited  with  as  many, 
or  perhaps  more,  flowers  on  a  fpike  than  these 
dried  specimens  showed.  In  habit,  the  plant 
seems  to  be  more  Btolonifercus  than  most  of  the 
cnltivatcd  species,  and  though  slender  in  growth 
it  does  not  appear  by  any  means  to  possess  a 
weakly  constitution.  Now  that  one  plant  has 
flowered  we  shall  probably  toon  hear  of  other.=. 
for  there  are  some  in  the  country  twice  or  thrice 
the  size  of  Mr.  Fellowes'  plant. 

Masdevallias.— I  send  you  a  few  Masde- 
vallia  flowers ;  those  of  M.  Harryana  are  all  from 
plants  imported  in  1880,  and  I  consider  them  very 
good  for  the  second  time  of  flowering.  The  varie- 
ties sent  are  of  various  shades  of  purple  and  red. 
We  have  at  the  present  time  over  1200  Masdevallia 
flowers  open,  which,  together  with  some  200  spikes 
of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium.  make  a  fine  dis- 
play. I  also  send  flowers  of  M.  ignea  gigantea 
and  M.  militaris,  and  I  should  like  to  know  the 
difference  between  them. — A.  MacGeeqoe,  Brit- 
targli  Bolt. 

*,*  Very  fine  blooms  indeed,  as  large  as  we 
have  ever  seen  of  M.  Harryana,  and  extremely 
rich  and  brilliant  in  colour.  M.  ignea  gig>ntea 
and  M.  militaris  are  both  attractive  kinds,  but 
they  are  so  nearly  alike  that,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, they  may  be  considered  identical.  The 
only  difference  we  could  detect  in  the  flowers  sent 
was  that  of  the  linear  markings  on  the  sepals, 
which,  in  the  flower  labelled  M.  militaris,  were 
somewhat  more  purple  than  those  of  M.  ignea 
gigantea.  M,  Chelsoni,  the  hybrid  between  M. 
amabilis  and  Veitchi,  was  also  a  fine  flower,  large 
and  highly  coloured, — Ed. 

Dendrobium  Parishi.— Those  who  wish  to 
cultivate  only  a  choice  selection  of  Orchids  should 
always  include  this  Dendrobe,  which  i.s  Ibe  love- 
liest of  its  race.  The  colour  of  its  flowers  and 
their  delicious  fragrance  render  it  admired  by 
everjone.  It  is  not  a  large-flowered  species,  the 
blossoms  being  only  U  inches  across.  They  are, 
however,  delicately  transparent,  and  of  a  rosy  pur- 
ple of  various  shades.  We  have  never  admired 
this  little  Dendrobe  so  much  as  in  the  rase  of  a 
well-grown  plant  of  it  which  we  saw  the  other  day 
in  Mr.  Soper's  garden  in  the  Olapham  Road.  It 
consisted  of  about  a  score  of  bulbs,  was  in  a  sus- 
pended basket,  and  as  half  the  number  of  stems 
were  furnished  with  flowers,  it  formed  quite  a 
little  picture,  the  pleasing  colour  of  the  flowers 
being  intensified  by  that  tender  green  of  the  young 
growths,  which  mingled  with  the  flowering  stems 
in  a  charming  way.  Mr.  Soper  grows  this  Den- 
drobe very  successfully  in  a  rather  hot  and  moist 
stove  along  with  numerous  other  East  Indian  Or- 
chids and  Cattleyas,  some  of  which,  notably  C. 
Mossiae,  made  a  grand  display. 


Judging  Calceolarias  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Show.— The  awards  for  Calceolarias  made 
at  this  show  astonished  everybody,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  if  the  judges  wonld  vouchsafe  some 
information  regarding  them.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  some  huge  plants,  possessing,  in  the 
opinion  of  competent  judges,  none  of  those  points 
that  characterise  a  perfect  flower,  and  it  was  gene- 
rally assumed  that  the  judges  had  been  misled  by 
the  size  of  the  plants.  If,  however,  this  was  the 
case,  the  award  of  the  third  prize  to  the  smallest 
plants  in  the  competition  was  an   anomaly.      1 


heard  it  stated  that  one  of  the  judges  assisted  in 
staging  the  first  prize  plants.  I  do  not,  however, 
for  one  moment  insinuate  that  anything  unfair 
arose  out  of  that  fact,  but  at  the  same  time  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  some  error  of  judgment 
must  have  been  made  in  the  selection  of  adjudi- 
cators if  such  was  the  case,  and  I  am  rather  sur- 
prised that  a  judge  should  have  ofliciated  in  such 
a  matter. — Teuih. 


Societies. 

EOYAL  HORTICDLTDEAL  SOCIETY. 

Scientific  committee.  —  The  following 
were  the  chief  matters  of  interest  discussed  at  the 
meeting  of  this  committee  last  week  : — 

Avcubas  "ringed." — Dr.  Masters  also  exhibited 
specimens  of  Aucuba  branches:  (1)  Wholly  de- 
prived of  bark  for  about  1^  inch.  In  this  a  con- 
siderable callus  had  formed  on  the  upper  edge. 
(2)  Bark  removed  in  two  strips  with  a  ligature 
across  it.  In  this  case  the  wound  gradually  healed, 
enclosing  the  cord,  but  produced  no  thickening 
above  it.  (3)  Bark  just  scraped,  with  ligature  as 
before.  The  bark  on  one  side  died  down  to  the 
wood,  and  produced  a  caUus  above  the  string,  but 
not  on  the  other.  (4)  Bark  entirely  removed  and 
bound  with  wet  Moss.  Roots  were  produced  from 
the  upper  edge,  but  being  neglected  and  allowed 
to  dry,  the  whole  branch  died  both  above  and 
below  the  wound. 

Lepidiuvt  seedliTigs  attached  hy  Pytkium  Dc 
Barryi. — Mr.  Smith  described  some  experiments 
in  which  he  planted  some  seeds  in  ordinary  soil 
and  others  in  boiled  soils  under  a  bell-glass.  Both 
came  up  badly  attacked.  Seeds  steeped  in  solu- 
tion of  1  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  were  shown ; 
some  died,  and  but  very  few  were  attacked  by  the 
disease.  Ttiis  was  thought  to  show  that  the  spores 
were  adherent  to  the  testa,  and  not  in  the  en- 
vironing media ;  but  as  they  were  watered  with 
airdinary  and  not  boiled  or  distilled  water,  it  was 
suggested  that  the  watering  might  have  brought 
the  spores.  It  was  further  suggested  that  the 
pxperiment  should  be  repeated  with  that  pre- 
caution. 

Double  Daffodils. — Professor  M.  Foster  moved 
that  a  sub-committee  should  be  formed,  consisting 
of  Dr.  Masters,  Jlr,  Baker,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Bos- 
cawen,  Mr.  W.  Dod,  Mr.  P.  Barr,  and  Professor 
Foster,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  to  re- 
port on  the  influences  of  soil  and  situation  and 
other  conditions  causing  changes  from  single  to 
double  Daffodils,  and  vice  versd,  and  that  the  coun- 
cil be  requested  to  give  such  facilities  in  the  Chis- 
wick  Gardens  as  may  be  desirable  to  enable  the 
sub-committee  to  carry  out  the  necessary  investi- 
gations. 


MANCHESTER  WHITSUNTIDE  SHOW. 
May  30  TO  June  6. 

The  great  annual  flower  festival,  now  become  an 
institution  at  Manchester  during  Whitsnn  week, 
has  again  been  amply  successful.  Those  who  have 
visited  these  shows  for  the  past  seventeen  years 
in  this  great  northern  centre  of  horticulture  agree 
that  tfiis  exhibition  was  more  extensive  and  finer 
in  every  respect  than  its  predecessors ;  indeed, 
one  of  the  judges  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  a 
finer  exhibition  has  not  been  held  in  Great  Britain. 
It  took  place,  as  usual,  in  the  botanical  gardens  at 
Old  Traflord,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Bruce  Findlay.  Besides  the  capacious  new  exhi- 
bition hall,  there  were  huge  marquees  all  filled 
to  overflowing  with  exhibits.  In  the  main  exhi- 
bition hall  were  the  i:lite  of  the  exhibits — the 
Orchids,  fine  foliage  plants.  Ferns,  and  the  like — 
all  arranged  with  admirable  taste  by  Mr.  Findlay. 
Then  a  spacious  tent  was  occupied  by  pot  Roses 
from  Slough  and  Cheshunt,  magnificent  specimens 
of  Clematises  from  Worcester,  Rhododendrons 
from  Bagshot,  Pelargoniums  from  Slough,  and 
other  groups  of  brilliant  plants.  Other  tents  were 
set  apart  for  the  display  of  smaller  plants,  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  similar  produce.    The  Orchids  are 


always  a  great  feature  at  this  Whit  show,  and 
upwards  of  ^100  were  offered  in  prizes  for  them. 
In  each  of  the  classes  Mr.  Percival,  of  Birkdale, 
Southport,  was  unapproachable,  all  his  specimens 
being  grand  examples  not  only  of  skilful  culture, 
but  of  uncommonly  fine  varieties ;  Mr.  Percival's 
Cattleya  Mendeli  and  Laslia  purpurata  were  the 
admiration  of  everyone.  Some  other  superb 
Orchids  were  shown,  but  none  was  so  remarkable 
as  a  specimen  of  Vanda  teres.  This  was  some 
5  feet  in  height,  and  carried  no  fewer  than  sixty 
flowers— a  very  unusual  number  on  one  plant. 
The  huge  specimen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
and  the  fine-foliaged  plants  always  exhibited  so 
finely  here  were  again  one  of  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  show,  and  no  less  remarkable  were 
the  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants,  which  we 
thonght  were  finer  than  we  have  seen  them  here 
for  some  years  past.  There  was,  however,  a  falling 
off  as  regards  new  plants,  there  being  but  three 
collections,  and  these  contained  nothing  but  what 
had  been  seen  at  London  exhibitions.  Hardy 
plants  are  invariably  shown  better  here  than  they 
are  at  London  shows,  and  there  was  no  deteriora- 
tion in  the  exhibits  here  this  year,  both  in  the 
amateurs'  and  nurserymen's  classes.  This  being 
the  best  time  of  the  year  to  show  hardy  plants, 
the  exhibitors  were  able  to  make  quite  an  at- 
tractive display  among  themselves,  and  great 
interest  was  taken  in  it  by  the  visitors.  There 
was  a  fair  show  of  fruit,  the  chief  exhibitors 
being  Lord  Carington's  and  Sir  Joseph  Pease's 
gardeners. 

The  annual  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Robinson  for 
English-grown  Asparagus  were  also  competed  for 
on  this  occasion.  There  was  a  good  competition 
and  a  marked  advance  as  regards  the  quality  of 
the  produce.  The  best  bunches  of  eighty  and  fifty 
heads  came  from  Lord  Carington's  gardener,  Mr. 
Miles,  who  showed  such  excellent  Asparagus  at 
the  last  South  Kensington  exhibition.  The  heads 
were  as  fine  as  could  be  wished,  long,  stout,  and 
well  blanched.  A  full  list  of  the  prize-takers 
at  this  show  is  given  in  our  advertising  columns. 


Seedlinor  Pansles  (IF.  £.  II arilan<l).—A  very  fine 
selection  ;  blooms  large  and  colours  rich  and  varied. 

Ttie  collection  of  alpine  plants  belonging  to  the 
late  Mr  Atkins,  of  Painswick,  has,  we  hear,  been  bought 
by  Mr.  Geo  Paul,  of  Cheshunt. 

Monetrous  Co^vslip  ((?.  L.  Drummond). — A  remark- 
able instance  of  fasciation  of  the  stem  of  a  Cowslip,  but  it 
is  doulitful  if  the  enlarged  stems  will  become  fixed  or 
permanent  iu  the  case  of  your  seedling. 

PjTethrumB  and  Pseonles. — Messrs.  Kelway,  of 
Langport.  propose  mak'ng  a  large  display  of  double  and 
single  Pyrethrums  and  Prconies  at  the  meeting  at  South 
Kensington  on  June  10,  and  they  will  remain  on  view  for  a 
fortnight. 

The  Inner  Temple  Gardens  were  opened  to  the 
public  on  Monday  last,  and  will  continue  open  during  June, 
.Tuly,  and  August,  from  six  till  nine  o'clock  every  evening. 
Thousands  of  children  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity, 
kindly  granted  by  the  Benchers,  to  gamlx)l  healthfully  en 
the  open  lawn.  What  a  boon  it  would  be  were  the  gardens 
in  Lincnln't  Inn  Fields  also  open  tmder  similar  conditions 
to  the  children  in  their  neighbourhood  ! 

Diseased  leaves  (Subscriber). — The  leaves  of  your 
Tabernn?montana  are  covered  with  the  little  sticky  sporan- 
gia or  spore  cases  of  the  fungus  named  Pilobolus  cryatalli- 
nus.  The  small  fungus  often  grows  in  great  profusion  on 
the  surface  of  earth,  manure,  sawdust,  &c  ,  and  when 
mature  it  elaatically  projects  its  glutinous  little  spore  cases 
into  the  air.  The  ApocynaceK'  .are  unusually  free  from 
the  attacks  of  fungi.  Your  plants  are  probably  suffering 
from  some  defect  in  culture. — W.  G.  S. 

Names'of  plants.— Siii>«cr»6fr  (Cm-*).— 1,  Cheiranthua 

nlpinua  ;  2,  Veronica  Teucrium. Anon.—  l,  Linarja  Cym- 

balaria ;  2,  Saxifraga  rotundifolia  ;   3,  Pyrus   vestita  ;  4, 

Mespilus   germanica. 5ii?ma.- Appears  to  be  Planera 

Richardi,  but  should  like  to  see  flowers  or  fruits  before  de- 
finitely naming  the  tree E.  A.  S.—l,  Iris  virginica  ; 

2.  Muscari  comosum.    We  cannot  name  the  varieties  of 

Lilac. S.  .4.— Next  week A.  R.  Bunt.^1,  Gongora 

liufonia  var.  ;  2,  Brassia.ar  anigera. A.  P.  B. — Lonicera 

Ledebouri. W.  £.— Lycaste  gigantea ;  Stanhopea  tigrina 

or  sulcata,  but  too  much  damaged  to  name  definitely.  The 
Epidendrum  was  also  bruised  and  discoloured.    The  box 

was  not  half  large  enough. Mrs.   B.  G.— The  Centaurea 

you  describe  is  probably  C.  macrocephala.  If  you  will 
&cud  us  a  flower  and  leaf  we  will  name  it  correctly  for  you. 

Tahiti  and  T.    W.  O.— Next  week. W  li.  TiUetl.— 

Iris  florentina  is  the  white  flower  you  send.  The  large 
niauve-coloored  one  is  I.  pallida.  The  names  of  the  others 
next  week. 
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"Tbli  li  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Katore  :  change  It  rather :  bat 
Thb  abt  rrsKU  is  Natubji."— SlotetpMre. 


EARTHENWARE  RINGS  FOE  BULBS. 
Like  many  other  amateurs,  I  am  fond  of  growing 
bulbous  plants,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  have 
limited  space,  and  must  needs  grow  them  in  mixed 
borders,  and  that  when  grown  there  their  exact 
whereabouts  often  gets  forgotten,  and  in  the  mov- 
ing of  other  plants  and  the  necessary  work  of  the 
border  the  clumps  get  "  dug "  in  half  and  the 
bulbs  scattered  over  the  border,  producing  a  most 
untidy  effect,  and  that  some  bulbs  like  the  Tri- 
tonias  have  a  disposition  to  wander  and  come  up 
in  the  heart  of  another  plant,  I  gave  up  bulb  grow- 
ing in  despair  till  I  thoughtif  I  got  something  that 
would  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  blow  of  a 
spade,  and  at  the  same  time  confine  the  bulbs  to  the 
space  allotted  to  them,  I  might  perhaps  be  able 
again  to  see  my  favourites  in  their  old  quarters.  I 
went  to  our  brickyard  and  asked  the  foreman 
when  he  was  making  9-inch  drain  tiles  to  cut  me 
off  as  the  clay  form  issued  from  the  machine  6-inch 
lengths  of  tile,  and  to  burn  them  specially.  On 
receiving  them  I  at  once  planted  my  Tulips,  Liliesi 
&o.,  in  clumps  in  these  rings ;  the  result  has  been 
most  satisfactory.  The  rings  are  plunged  into  the 
border  2  inches  underground,  and  the  bulbs  planted 
in  them  and  filled  up,  and  they  are  safe.  Their 
locality  does  not  need  marking,  for  when  the  spade 
is  at  work  the  ring  proclaims  its  existence,  and  so 
is  easily  avoided ;  at  the  same  time  being  an  inch 
thick,  and  supported  on  all  sides  by  the  soil,  it  can- 
not be  broken  easily.  The  advantages  are  that  bulbs 
needing  peat  can  be  grown  in  a  mixed  border  by 
merely  filling  up  the  ring  with  the  necessary  soil ; 
the  sides  of  the  pot  or  ring  prevent  wandering  roots 
from  eating  up  the  food  intended  for  the  bulbs. 

Let  us  suppose  that  five  Tulips  are  put  in  the 
first  Instance  into  a  9-inch  ring  ;  they  can  be  left 
with  advantage  two  years  at  least,  by  which  time 
the  size  of  the  clump  will  proclaim,  by  the  space  it 
occupies,  that  the  ring  is  pretty  full  of  bulbs,  and  in 
theaatumn  when  the  borders  are  gone  over  the  ring 
is  just  turned  out  with  a  clod  of  earth,  filling  up  its 
calibre  and  full  of  bulbs  which  are  shaken  out,  the 
largest  returned,  and  the  rest  are  stock  in  hand 
for  the  nursery  or  for  giving  away.  As  the  rings 
are  straight-sided  and  have  no  bottoms,  the  bulbs 
stand  crowding  well,  as  they  can  root  downward 
without  interruption  into  the  border,  and  the  usual 
autumn  mulch  feeds  them  as  well,  and  the  work 
of  planting  must  not  be  done  more  than  once  in 
two  or  three  years.  I  have  now  had  others  made 
of  6  inches  and  4  inches  in  diameter  for  smaller 
clumps  and  smaller  bulbs.  The  smallest  size  is 
used  for  edgings  of  small  bulbs,  such  as  Crocuses, 
Snowdrops,  and  Squills,  &c. ;  the  larger  ones  do 
well  for  Lilies,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Gladioli,  &c.  The 
9-inch  rings  cost  me  4d.  each,  and  with  ordinary 
care  will  last  a  lifetime ;  the  6-inch  cost  I3s.  a 
hundred,  and  the  4-inoh6s.  6d.  a  hundred.  They  can 
be  made  at  any  brickyard,  and  if  a  greater  demand 
was  had  for  them,  they  might  be  made  much 
cheaper,  as  they  take  up  little  room,  and  the  three 
sizes  can  be  nested  together  and  take  up  only  the 
room  of  the  9-inch  ring,  an  advantage  where  they 
have  to  be  sent  a  distance.     They  economise  bulbs, 


as  each  little  corm  or  bulb  is  easily  found  and  pre- 
served, and  as  the  whole  clump  comes  up  with  the 
ring,  no  stray  bulblets  get  into  the  border  to  dis- 
figure its  neatness  next  season. 
Nat/land,  dilchester.  H.  D.  PALMER. 


HORTICULTDEAL  SHOW  AT  MAIDSTONE. 
On  paying  a  visit  the  other  day  to  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Agricultural  Show  at  Maidstone, 
I  naturally  went  into  the  flower  tent,  and,  though 
perhaps  one  can  hardly  expect  an  agricultural  so- 
ciety to  do  much  towards  encouraging  horticulture, 
I  was  much  disappointed  at  the  meagreness  of 
the  display  of  flowers.  There  was  only  one  exhibit 
of  cut  Roses,  one  vase  of  Rhododendron  blooms, 
a  few  well-flowered  Orchids,  from  two  or  three  ex- 
hibitors, some  good  tuberous  Begonias  from  Mr. 
Laing's  nursery  at  Forest  Hill,  six  very  fine  plants 
of  Paris  Daisies,  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Brassey, 
M.P.,  which  were  in  full  flower  and  at  least  4  feet 
in  diameter.  Besides  what  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, there  were  likewise  some  Palms,  Ferns,  and 
other  plants  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their 
foliage,  and  a  few  other  plants.  One  would 
have  thought  that  at  these  shows  the  horti- 
cultural tent  (if  it  is  to  exist  at  all)  might 
and  should  be  made  a  very  attractive  feature,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  attention  is  not 
given  to  this  department.  Agricultural  shows  are 
always  held  near  some  large  centre  of  population, 
and  though  I  had  never  been  in  Maidstone  before, 
I  feel  certain  a  much  finer  display  might  have  been 
obtained  from  the  town  and  neighbourhood  had 
due  encouragement  been  given. 

Among  Laing's  beautiful  Begonias  were  some 
double  ones,  and  in  another  part  of  the  tent  was  a 
well-flowered  double  Clematis.  1  have  a  great 
dislike  to  double  flowers  (Roses,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  afewothersalwaysexcepted),  and  much 
lament  the  misguided  ingenuity  of  those  who 
induce  such  plants  as  Begonias,  Clematises,  and 
Geraniums,  which  have  such  charmingly  shaped 
flowers  when  single,  to  produce  double  flowers; 
they  then  lose  their  individuality  altogether. 
What  beauty  can  anyone  find  in  the  form  of  a 
double  Begonia,  Geranium,  Nasturtium,  Violet, 
Convolvulus,  and  many  others  1  The  flowers  are 
merely  shapeless  masses  of  crumpled-up  petals, 
and  but  for  their  size  and  colouring  it  would  be 
difficult  to  tell  one  from  the  other.  I  am  afraid 
it  is  only  too  true  that  very  many  genuine  lovers 
of  flowers  have  no  eye  whatever  for  beauty  of 
form.  This  may  very  frequently  be  seen  by  the 
way  in  which  flowers  are  so  often  crammed  to- 
gether in  vases  and  bouquets.  Someone  stated 
the  other  day  that  Rhododendrons  had  hitherto 
resisted  with  almost  entire  success  all  attempts 
to  make  them  bear  double  blossoms.  May  their 
resistance  be  long  and  effectual.  Fancy  Eome  of 
the  beautiful  Himalayan  species  doubled  I 

G.  S.  S. 

A  GARDENERS'  MEETING  AT  MUNSTBAD. 
The  gardeners  of  West  Surrey,  to  the  number  of 
upwards  of  fifty,  met  at  Munstead  last  Saturday 
afternoon,  June  7,  in  response  to  the  kind  invita- 
tion of  Miss  Jekyll,  to  see  the  beautiful  gardens 
and  grounds  there.  Fortunately,  the  afternoon 
cleared  up  beautifully  after  much  rain  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  so  that  the  place  looked  really 
charming.  In  the  gardens  about  two  hours  were 
spent  with  great  pleasure  and  instruction  to  many 
of  us.  Miss  Jekyll,  under  whose  hand  this  wonder- 
ful wealth  of  beauty  has  sprung  into  existence  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time,  the  place  being  com- 
paratively new.  was  unremitting  in  her  attentions. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  were  admired 
most,  the  health  and  luxuriance  of  individual  sub- 
jects, or  the  fine  grouping  and  exquisite  blending 
and  contrasting  of  colours  so  conspicuous  through 
out  the  whole  grounds,  all  of  which  were  much 
discussed.  The  special  garden  for  the  culture 
of  plants  inciuantity  was  as  instructive  to  many 
as  the  rock,  wall,  and  alpine  gardens,  and  the  fine 
mixed  border,  the  whole  showing  well  how  much 
beauty  may  be  realised  from  our  open-air  garden 


flora,  wholly  apart  from  the  materials  used  for 
bedding  out. 

The  visitors  after  seeing  the  garden  were  enter- 
tained in  the  house.  Miss  Jekyll  herself  presiding. 
On  the  table  were  some  lovely  Pansies,  which  for 
elegance  of  arrangement  and  for  size  and  beauty 
of  individual  flowers  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
In  contradistinction  to  these  was  shown  a  fine 
bloom  stuck  on  paper,  as  usually  seen  at  flower 
shows,  a  style  of  showing  these  flowers  deprecated 
by  all  present. 

Mr.  Kaile,  nurseryman,  Godalming,  thanked 
Miss  Jekyll  on  behalf  of  himself  and  all  present 
for  the  treat  she  had  afforded  them.  Miss  Jekyll, 
in  reply,  said  that  she  hoped  the  present  visit  would 
not  by  any  means  be  the  last  of  its  kind,  as  she  was 
in  hopes  of  seeing  them  all  on  some  future  occa- 
sion. After  that  the  company  dispersed,  seemingly 
much  pleased  with  their  day's  outing.        H.  H. 

COLUMBINES. 
It  seems  to  me  that  these  are  a  difficult  class  of 
plants  to  understand  ;  at  least,  I  find  them  to  be 
so,  and  I  must  admit  that  I  have  met  with  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  disappointment  regard- 
ing them.  In  the  first  place,  I  was  disappointed 
in  not  being  able  to  secure  Aquilegia  coerulea  true 
to  name.  I  had  plants  from  three  different 
sources,  and  in  neither  case  did  I  receive  the  right 
kind  ;  the  flowers  of  all  these  plants  are  creamy 
white,  with  the  slightest  tinge  of  blue  on  the  tips 
of  the  petals.  At  length  I,  however,  received  the 
true  variety  from  a  lady  correspondent  of  The 
Gakden,  and  from  the  seed  of  this  plant  I  have 
raised  a  stock  of  plants  that  produce  the  blue  and 
white  petals  for  which  this  Rocky  Mountain  kind 
is  so  remarkable.  No  one  can  look  upon  this 
variety  when  in  bloom  without  being  struck  with 
its  exquisite  colouring.  From  the  same  plant  I 
have  also  raised  o!  hers  that  produce  flowers  equally 
large,  of  a  soft  yellow  colour,  and  with  the  luxuri- 
ance and  habit  of  the  parent  plant.  I  see  no  reason 
why  there  should  not  be  still  a  wider  departure 
from  the  type,  and  therefore  I  mean  to  go  on  and 
see  if  something  more  cannot  be  accomplished. 
In  my  case  I  see  no  disposition  in  the  oldest 
plants,  which  are  three  years  old,  to  die  away,  as 
some  say  they  do,  but  soil  and  situation  may  have 
something  to  do  with  that  matter.  My  stock  is 
standing  in  a  border  in  the  kitchen  garden  where 
the  soil  is  rich  and  deep  and  well  drained.  So  far 
I  have  failed  to  flower  A .  glandulosa ;  in  fact,  I  can 
hardly  keep  the  plants  alive.  A  small  white 
insect  so  infested  the  crowns  of  the  plants  at  the 
end  of  last  summer,  that  they  have  never  re- 
covered from  its  attacks.  Several  other  varieties 
which  I  purchased  two  years  ago  I  have  lost 
altogether.  Neither  A.  canadensis  nor  A.  Skinneri 
are  worthy  of  cultivation,  seeing  that  there  are 
already  brighter  and  more  distinct  varieties  to  be 
had— at  least,  such  is  my  opinion.  I  have  seedlings 
in  the  same  line  of  colour  that  surpass  them.  A. 
aurea,  with  bright,  lemon-coloured  flowers,  may, 
I  think,  be  kept  for  any  number  of  years  by  care- 
fully dividing  the  roots.  It  is  a  free  growing 
variety,  and  very  little  inferior  to  A.  chrysantha. 

J.C.  C. 

EXHIBITION  IN  ST.  JAMES'S  HALL, 
MANCHESTER. 
Hitherto  flower  shows  have  been  promoted, 
ostensibly  at  least,  with  the  object  of  encouraging 
horticulture,  but  the  financial  success  which  has 
attended  some  of  the  provincial  exhibitions  seems 
to  have  prompted  a  new  departure,  of  which  the 
exhibition  of  hardy  plants  at  the  St.  James's  Hall, 
Manchester,  during  the  past  week,  was  the  first 
example.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  speculation 
among  horticulturists  as  to  what  this  show  meant, 
but  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  public 
exhibition  of  flowers  got  up  by  the  lessee  of  the 
hall — one  of  the  most  spacious  in  Manchester, 
lofty  and  wide,  and  one  of  the  best  places  for  a 
flower  show  that  could  be  found,  as  far  as  light 
and  room  and  general  effect  are  concerned, 
enturely  eclipsing  both  the  conservatory  and 
,  large  tent  at  the  Eiotanical  Gardens.  No 
i  prizes    were  offered,   and    all    the    plants   were 
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bought,  we  understood,  for  the  purpose,  and  came, 
as  the  cards  intimated,  from  many  of  the  best 
known  nurserymen.  The  display  consisted  mainly 
of  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Roses,  and  other  hardy 
shrubs  and  plants,  but  there  was  a  lack  of  her- 
baceous subjects.  The  quantity  of  plants  ex- 
hibited was  enormous,  nearly  all  from  the  open 
ground  with  balls,  and  grouped  in  large  artistic 
masses,  many  of  the  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas 
being  about  10  feet  or  12  feet  high  and  as  much 
through.  The  arrangements  were  excellent,  and 
the  general  effect  imposing.  The  groups  or  rather 
masses  of  plants,  for  they  looked  like  shrubberies, 
were  few,  but  arranged  to  fill  the  vast  hall, 
leaving  a  spacious  promenade  —  a  good  feature,  be- 
cause one  was  able  to  survey  the  show  to  much 
better  advantage  from  every  point  than  could 
otherwise  have  been  done.  As  a  rule  our  flower 
shows  are  cramped  for  want  of  space.  Of  course 
the  floor  of  the  hall  was  level,  but  by  means  of 
raised  and  sloping  wooden  stages,  completely  con- 
cealed by  the  plants  and  margins  of  Grass  cut 
from  the  fields,  and  the  great  variety  in  the 
sizes  of  the  plant«,  that  was  no  disadvantage,  but 
rather  the  other  way,  I  thought.  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  a  hollow  in  the  ground  is  the  best 
preparation  for  flower  shows,  and  that  the  St. 
James's  Hall  Exhibition  was  a  proof  of  this,  those 
who  saw  it  would,  I  think,  admit.  J.  S.  W. 


PLANTS    IN    FLOWEK. 


Frigr^ron  aiirantlacus.  — Nearly  the  same  s'zed 
flower  and  habit  of  plant  aa  Aster  alpinus,  but  the 
flowers  are  of  a  deep  reddish  orange— G.  J. 

Azalea  indica  out-of-doors.— Tliinking  it  might 
interest  some  of  your  readers,  I  send  you  a  few  blooms  of 
Azalea  indica  from  plants  that  have  been  out-of- doors  since 
last  November.— A.  il. 

%*  Very  good  blooms  of  various  sorts  of  A.  indica.  but 
from  what  part  of  the  country  they  come  our  corre 
spondcnt  doea  not  say.— Ei>. 

Larg'e  Stephanotls.  — Mr  Bennett,  Besborough,  near 
Cork,  iufurnisus  that  a  Stephanotis  planted  out  at  the  back 
of  a  I'ine  stove  lliere  covers  4-2J  square  yards,  and  is  pro- 
ducing about  k6  trufses  to  the  yard— a  grand  specimen 
which  has  been  greatly  admired. 

Raphlo'epis  ovata.— Flowering  twigs  of  this  shrub 
have  been  sent  to  us  by  Messrs,  Veitch,  in  whose  nursery 
at  Coinilie  \Vood  it  is  perfectly  hardy.  The  handsome 
leathery  evergreen  foliage  and  clusters  of  white  flowers 
render  it  an  intereiting  and  attractive  ihrub. 

Orobus  caneecena.- A  neat  plant  about  a  foot  high, 
with  handsome  flowers  of  tw  i  shades  of  lilac,  in  colour 
reminding  one  cf  Wistaria,  bat  of  a  warmer  tone.  The 
glaucous  foliage  is  striking  from  its  shnrply  defined  out- 
lines, and  Ihe  whole  plant  has  a  remarkably  smooth  and 
clean  look,— G.  J. 

Seedling  Rhododendron.— Mr.  Isaac  Davies  haa 
sent  ua  a  trues  of  a  seedline  hardy  Rhododendron  named 
Mrs.  Isaac  Davies,  which  promises  to  be  a  favourite.  Its 
flowers  are  white,  spotted  and  I)lotcbed  in  the  upper  petals 
with  deep  chocolate.  It  was  exhibited  at  Manchester, 
where  it  was  much  admired. 

Senecio  abrotanlfolluB.  —  This  excellent  alpine, 
whose  foli^e  clothes  the  ground  with  a  close  carpet  of 
fluely  cut  leaves  of  a  deep  healthy  green,  has  stems  about 
8  inches  h'gh,  bearing  groups  of  flowers  of  a  rare  colour— 
a  deep  reddish  orange.  The  colour  of  the  disk  is  deeper 
than  that  of  the  ray,  and  gives  tlie  flower  a  rich  effect.— 
G.J. 

Two  handsome  Pavlaa— From  Messrs.  Veitdi's 
Coomlie  Wood  Nursery  come  flowering  branches  of  two 
kinds  cf  Pavia  or  .Esculus.  as  they  are  now  called.  Ihese 
are  .12.  discolor,  a  kind  with  short  racemes  of  brownish  red 
flowers,  and  M.  rubra,  the  flowers  of  which  are  of  a  very 
deep  crimson-red.  Both  have  handsome  fLdiage  much  like 
that  <  f  the  Horse  Chestnut. 

Kalmla  latlfoHa  rrajor  solendens.— A  long  and 
rumbroua  name  for  a  very  lovely  variety  of  the  broad- 
leaved  Kalniia,  of  which  Messrs  Veitch  nend  us  some 
lieantiful  sprays  from  their  Coombe  Wood  Nursery.  The 
variety  differs  from  the  type  chiefly  in  colour,  which  is 
max,y  shades  deeper  than  that  of  the  ordinary  form.  The 
unopened  buds  are  bright  eherry-red  in  colour. 

VarletiesofValerlau— Mr.  Stevens  brings 

us  from  his  garden  at  Gra  mere.  B}  fleet,  three 
quite  distinct  forms  of  Centranthus  ruber;  one 
has  flowers  of  a  deep  crimson— deeper  than  those 
of^  the  type;  another  is  pure  white;  while  the 
third  is  a  pretty  rose-pink.  The  Valerian  is  such 
a  pretty  border  plant.  I  hat  a  Utile  variety  of  colour 
in  it  is  desirable.  It  is  also  quite  at  home  on  old 
walls,  and  has  a  pretty  appearance  on  rough  rock- 
work.  Mr.  StevGQs  likewise  brings  specimens  of 
the  spicy-scented  double  Uocket,   the   Virginian 


Cowslip  (Mertensia  virginica),  and  Amsonia  lati- 
folia,  the  latter  an  interesting  North  American 
plant  not  often  seen,  except  in  botanic  gardens. 
Flowers  of  the  largest  form  of  the  Oriental  Poppy 
also  come  from  Grasmere.  The  flowers  in  this  in- 
stance are  a  third  larger  than  usual,  and  exceed- 
ingly brilliant  in  colour. 

Brompton  Stocks.— The  finest  Brompton 
Stocks  that  we  have  ever  seen  have  been  sent  to 
us  by  Mr.  Burn,  Cromer  Hall,  Cromer.  The  flower- 
spikes  are  16  inches  in  height,  and  thickly  fur- 
nished with  large  resetted  flowers  2^  inches  across. 
The  spikes  form  dense  pyramids  of  bright 
magen'a-crimson  blooms.  When  Stocks  are  so 
finely  grown  as  these  are  they  are  more  tllective 
than  any  other  flowers  which  our  gardens  contain 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 

White  RanunculuB.— Flowers  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly fine  double  white  Ranunculus  have  been 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Baylor  Hartland,  of  Cork.  The 
secret  of  such  fine  blooms,  Mr.  Hartland  says,  lies 
in  the  use  of  Clay's  Fertiliser,  which  is  evidently 
suitable  for  the  fine  development  of  double  Ranun- 
culuses. This  particular  variety  is  so  beautiful  as 
to  be  worth  growing  in  quantities  for  cut  flowers 
alone.  Another  white  flower  sent  is  the  popular 
Mrs.  Sinkins  Pink,  unquestionably  the  finest  of 
the  white  sorts,  and  extremely  valuable  for 
cutting. 

The  Pyrenean  Lychnis  (L.  pyrenaica).— 
A  profusely  flowered  specimen  of  this  rare  alpine 
plant  has  been  sent  to  us  from  the  York  Nurseries 
by  Messrs.  Backhouse,  who  have  imported  it  in 
quantity.  It  is  a  sweetly  pretty  plant,  best  de- 
scribed as  having  the  growth  and  habit  of  L. 
Lagascre,  but  the  blossoms  are  snow-white,  and  as 
it  flowers  very  freely,  a  good  sized  plant  of  it  is, 
when  in  bloom,  quite  a  mass  of  white.  The 
foliage  is  small  and  glaucous,  and  the  slender 
wiry  stems  grow  about  4  inches  in  height. 

Sollya  linearis. — Asa  small  growing  green- 
house climber  that  can  be  readily  kept  within  the 
bounds  allotted  to  it,  this  old-fashioned  green- 
house plant  stands  in  the  front  rank,  and  with  a 
little  support  it  may  be  grown  equally  well  as  a 
bush.  Its  growth  is  thin  and  wiry,  its  leaves  nar- 
row and  small,  and  its  flowers,  which  are  of  a 
beautiful  clear  blue,  droop  gracefully  beyond  the 
foliage.  That  it  flowers  freely  even  in  a  small 
state  is  clearly  shown  in  the  temperate  house 
at  Kew,  where  it  is  grown  under  the  name  of  S. 
par  vi  flora. 

Ixia  crateroldee  — A  capital  free,  dwarf 
kind,  with  short  broad  leaves  and  flowers  that 
may  be  described  as  vermilion-rose  indoors,  and 
rosy  vermilion  in  sunlight,  when  the  colour  is  in- 
tensely brilliant.  It  is  a  kind  well  suited  for  out- 
door culture.  By  the  advice  of  Messrs.  Smith,  of 
Guernsey,  by  whom  it  was  supplied,  it  has  been 
grown  near  a  wall  with  a  western  rather  than  a 
southern  aspect,  and  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  It 
was  planted  in  November,  and  protected  till  the 
end  of  March  with  a  little  dry  Fern  loosely  lit- 
tered over  it. — G.  J.,  West  Surrey. 

Seedling  Pansies.— Herewith  I  send  some 
flowers  of  Pansies,  chiefly  fancies,  which  class,  I 
think,  for  general  decorative  purposes,  are  much 
more  useful  and  showy  than  the  show  Pansies. 
The  unnamed  sorts  are  selected  from  a  batch  of 
last  year's  seedlings,  and  though  somewhat  rough, 
are  nevertheless  well  worth  growing,  as  they  are 
so  attractive.  Seedlings  planted  out  and  in  their 
second  year's  growth  far  surpass  the  others  in 
freedom  of  bloom.  I  save  my  own  seeds,  and  it  is 
astonishing  the  diversity  of  colours  which  can  be 
had  from  a  few  pods. — R,  Stevens,  Paston.. 

***  Very  fine  in  every  respect:  large  in  flower, 
and  ri'  }i  and  diverse  in  colour. — Ed. 

Rhododendrons  at  Kew.— There  are 
several  kinds  of  Kikkim  Rhododendrons  now  in 
flower  in  the  winter  garden  at  Kew,  and  notably 
R.  Nuttalli,  a  species  with  very  large  white 
flowers.  The  large  plant  of  this  at  Kew  produces 
its  flowers  in  a  singular  one-sided  manner.  Last 
year  flower  buds  were  produced  on — we  will  say — 
the  left  side  of  the  plant,  the  branches  of  the 


right  side  producing  growths  only.  This  year  the 
order  is  reversed — the  right  side  is  blooming,  and 
the  left  developing  new  growth  without  any 
flowers.  Seven  large  trusses  were  borne  by  this 
plant  this  year.  R.  Maddeni,  R.  calophyllum,  and 
R.  Jenkinsi  are  also  in  bloom,  and  so  far  as  we 
can  see  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  between 
these  three  so-called  species  either  in  flowers, 
foliage,  or  habit.  R.  Edgeworthi  and  R.  Veitchi 
are  represented  by  plants  bearing  good  bunches  of 
large  white  sweet-scented  blossoms. 

Seedling  Columbines.— A  series  of  most 
beautiful  seedling  Aquilegias  come  from  Mr.  Raw- 
son,  of  Windermere,  who  has  turned  his  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  these  charming  hardy 
flowers.  Excepting  those  shown  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  this  week  at  South  Kensington,  we  have 
not  seen  such  beautiful  varieties  as  those  under 
notice.  Among  them  there  is  great  diversity  of 
colour,  and  strange  combinations  are  exhibited  in 
the  same  flower.  For  example,  one  haa  purple 
sepals  and  yellow  petals,  ethers  are  red  and  yel- 
low, purple  and  white,  blue  and  white,  while  some 
are  perfectly  double,  having  dense  rosette- like 
clusters  of  spurred  petals.  These  doubles,  how- 
ever, are  not  nearly  so  elegant  as  the  singles. 

Rubus  nutkanus— This  shrubby  Bramble 
is  in  great  beauty  at  Mr.  Barnard  Hankey's,  Cran- 
leigh,  Surrey,  where  it  forms  handsome  bushes 
about  4  feet  high,  well  clothed  to  the  ground  with 
fresh  green  foliage,  and  fully  furnished  with  its 
neat  buds  and  delicate  milk-white  flowers.  The 
anthers  of  the  newly-opened  blossoms  are  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  turning  brown  after  a  few 
hours'  exposure  to  the  light,  thus  giving  the  flowers 
a  varied  interest.  This  species  has  none  of  the 
coarseness  of  R  odoratus,  though  the  two  have  a 
strong  general  likeness.  It  groups  well  with  the 
larger  herbaceous  plants.  In  Mr.  Hankey's  garden 
it  is  seen  to  great  advantage  in  a  group  by  itself 
on  Grass,  backed  by  shrubs  and  fine  masses  of 
Heracleum  giganteum. 

Bottle-brush  plants.— Under  this  head  are 
included  several  different  genera  of  Australian 
shrubs,  which  derive  their  popular  name  from 
their  inflorescence  being  arranged  around  the 
shoots  in  the  form  of  a  bottle  brush.  When  seen 
in  bloom  some  of  them  are  so  handsome  that  one 
almost  wishes  for  a  return  of  the  so-called  good 
old  times  when  such  plants  were  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  garden.  A  large  bush  of  Callistemon 
rigidum  (one  of  these  Bottle-brush  plants)  has 
been  for  some  time  and  still  is  in  flower  in  the 
temperate  house  at  Kew,  where  also  the  smaller 
growing  Melaleuca  Wilsoni,  another  of  them,  with 
deep  pink  flowers,  is  in  bloom.  On  a  wall  in  the 
herbaceous  ground  we  also  noticed  the  crimson- 
flowered  Metrosideros  floribunda,  a  third  plant  of 
this  class,  just  commencing  to  unfold  its  blos- 
soms.^H. 

Watsonia  aletroides.— We  have  received 

a  spike  of  bloom  of  this  fine  Cape  bulb  from 
Guernsey,  where  the  majority  of  the  plants  from 
the  cooler  parts  of  South  Africa  appear  to  luxuriate 
out  of  doors.  The  Watsonias  are  very  similar  both 
in  habit  and  flower  characters  to  our  garden 
Gladioli,  W.  Mariana  and  its  varieties,  W.  rosea, 
W.  densiflora,  and  others  being  especially  orna- 
mental. W.  aletroides  bears  a  tall  spike  of  dis- 
tichously-arranged  tube-shaped  flowers,  bright 
rose  in  colour  and  very  elegant.  Unlike  the 
species  above  mentioned,  the  lobes  or  limb  of  the 
flowers  in  this  kind  are  very  short  and  hardly  re- 
curved, a  circumstance  which  gives  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  Aloe  flowers.  It  blossoms  during  the 
summer  months,  and  is  well  adapted  for  pot  cul- 
tivation in  English  gardens.  Although  a  new 
plant  to  most  cultivators  of  the  present  time,  this 
Watsonia  was  cultivated  in  this  country  more  than 
a  century  ago,  when  Cape  bulbs  were  largely  re- 
presented in  most  gardens,  their  introduction 
being  largely  due  to  Masson,  Thunberg,  and  other 
collectors  of  that  period.  That  these  plants  were 
popular  in  those  days  may  be  seen  by  a  reference 
to  some  old  gardening  and  botanical  works,  in 
which  they  are  so  commonly  described  and 
flgured. 
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WATER  LILIES. 
The  queen  of  hardy  water  plants  and  by  far  the 
largest  and  loveliest  amongst  oar  indigenous  flower- 
ing plants  is  the  white  Water  Lily  (Nymph.-ea  alba), 
whose  fragrant  blossoms  and  large  flat  succnlent 
leaves  are  not  unfrequent  ornaments  of  the  quiet, 
clear  ponds  and  rivers  of  this  country.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  the  Thames  beyond 
Teddington  and  its  numerous  tributary  streams 
are  decked  in  summer  with  the  beautiful  leaves  and 
flowers  of  this  Water  Lily,  as  are  also  portions  of 
the  Lea,  the  Brent,  and  other  suburban  rivers  and 
streams,  as  well  as  numerous  ponds  where  the 
water  is  sweet  enongh  to  please  this  plant  and  suf- 
ficiently secluded  to  escape  the  exterminating 
clutches  of  the  cockney  flower-gatherer.  In  the 
British  Islands  this  water  nymph,  along  with  its 
golden-blossomed  relative,  the  Nuphar,  is  found 
almost  everywhere  where  the  conditions  essential 
to  their  welfare  are  present.  All  over  Europe,  in 
the  most  temperate  regions  of  Asia,  and,  it  is  said, 
in  a  certain  spot  in  Worth  America,  our  white 
Water  Lily  appears  to  find  a  suitable  home.  As 
might  be  expected,  this  extensive  distribution, 
which   has  placed   this   plant  under  conditions 


species  and  varieties  of  Water  Lily  that  flowered 
at  Kew  last  year.  To  establish  Water  Lilies  in 
streams  or  ponds,  all  that  is  necessary  is  water 
that  is  not  stagnant  and  a  depth  of  from  2  feet  to 
6  feet,  with  soil  at  the  bottom.  If  tubers  or  rhi- 
zomes are  to  be  planted,  it  will  be  found  a  good 
plan  to  fill  with  strong  loamy  soil  old  willow 
baskets  holding  a  bushel  or  so  ;  in  these  the  roots 
should  be  planted,  and  over  the  top  of  the  basket 
a  few  sticks  should  be  tied;  these  baskets  may 
then  be  thrown  into  the  water  in  which  the  Nym- 
phaias  are  intended  to  grow.  Seeds  may  be  sown 
by  enveloping  them  in  balls  of  clay  or  stiff  loam, 
and  dropping  them  in  the  shallows  of  the 
stream,  as  if  thrown  into  deep  water  they  often 
fail  to  germinate. 


FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS  TOGETHER. 
This,  the  combination  system,  consists  in  growing 
fruits  and  plants  together— Peaches  and  Grapes, 
Grapes  and  Figs,  and  so  on — a  plan  to  which 
some  prominence  has  been  given  of  late.  The 
idea  of  combining  fruits  with  flowers  is  no  doubt 
a   very  taking    one,  and   I   would  say  nothing 


widely  diffe- 
rent, has  had 
some  effect  on 
the  aspect  of 
the  plants. 
Therefore,  we 
are  able  to 
distinguish  a 
considerable 
number  of  va- 
rieties more  or  less  permanent  in  character,  either 
as  regards  size  of  plant  or  form  or  colours  of  the 
flowers.  Our  gardens  now  boast  of  some  of  the 
most  distinct  of  these  varieties,  all  of  which  are 
perfectly  hardy  in  this  country,  and  will,  we  hope, 
shortly  become  as  plentiful  in  our  lakes  and 
streams  as  the  form  which  is  here  indigenous. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  whether  the 
change  of  conditions  will  have  any  effect  on  the 
characters  of  these  exotic  forms,  for  reasoning 
on  the  lines  laid  down  by  naturalists  it  should 
come  to  pass  thatthese  varieties,  whose  differences 
from  each  other  are  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  a 
long  existence  under  diverse  conditions,  shall, 
when  brought  together  and  allowed  to  grow  under 
the  same  conditions  and  become  naturalised,  assume 
the  characters  of  our  native  Water  Lily.  We  should 
like  to  see  attempts  made  to  establish  some  of  the 
coloured  flowered  species  in  the  warmer  streams  of 
this  country.  The  beautiful  yellow  Nymphsea 
from  North  America  ought  to  prove  hardy  wiih 
us  ;  so,  too,  ought  the  Cape  variety  of  N.  stellata, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  blue.  Should  the  species 
themselves  prove  too  tender  for  our  climate,  it 
still  remains  possible  for  us  to  procure  red  and 
blue  Water  Lilies  which  shall  be  hardy  by  means 
of  hybridisation.  We  believe  that  at  Kew  some- 
thing in  this  direction  has  already  been  done,  and 
we  await  with  interest  the  result  of  the  cross- 
fertilisation  which  was  practised  on  the  differeni, 


to  discourage  it  in  the  least  whenever  such  a 
combination  is  either  necessary  or  desirable,  but 
it  is  not  the  best  plan  to  recommend  to  any  one 
who  wishes  to  grow  either  fruits  or  flowers  fairly 
well,  and  I  know  of  no  case  in  which  it  has  suc- 
ceeded satisfactorily  for  any  length  of  time. 
Gardeners  have  often  to  grow  plants  in  their 
fruit  houses,  and  there  are  few  gardens  where 
thousands  of  bedding  and  other  plants  may  not  be 
seen  annually  under  Vines  and  Teaches,  &o.,  but 
this  is  not  what  is  meant,  I  apprehend,  because 
gardeners  do  not  make  any  compromise  between 
Grapes  or  Peaches  and  their  bedding  material,  but 
simply  let  the  latter  take  its  chance,  as  it  were,  in 
the  frait  houses,  which  are  not  at  the  time  incom- 
moded by  its  presence,  and  just  go  on  as  if  it  was 
not  there.  Grapes  and  Peaches,  however,  ill  assort 
with  plants  and  flowers  permanently,  and  neither 
do  Peaches  and  Grapes  succeed  well  together. 
Besides,  there  is  seldom  any  reason  for  their  being 
both  in  the  same  house.  Here  is  a  good  example. 
A  week  or  two  ago  I  had  a  lot  of  Peach  shoots  and 
young  fruic  sent  me  with  inquiries  as  to  what  was 
the  matter  with  them  and  what  the  remedy.  It 
was  explained  that  the  owner  had  only  one  house 
of  good  size,  and  he  grew  Peaches  on  the  back 
wall  and  Vines  up  the  rcof,  but  the  Vines  were 
planted  far  enough  apart  to  let  a  considerable 
amount  of  light  through  to  the  Peaches.  It  was 
mildew  that  affected  the  Peaches,  both  leaves  and 
fruit,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  I  never  saw  before ; 
gumming  was  also  present.  The  owner  said  "  the 
crop  of  Peaches  was  a  very  heavy  one,  and 
he  had  expected  to  make  a  good  bit  of 
money  out  of  it,  but  all  the  fruit  was  af- 
fected like  the  samples  sent,"  and  these  were  quite 
covered  with  mildew.  A  good  many  other  such 
examples  I  have  seen,  and  one  of  the  worst  was  in 
the  "show  house"  of  a  West-end  nursery,  where 
even  the  requisite  skill  had  failed  to  prevent  an 


equally  bad  attack  of  mildew  and  other  evils,  and 
the  wonder  to  me  ia  that  amateurs,  let  alone  gar- 
deners, should  attempt  such  a  mode  of  culture 
when  they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  have  both 
fruits  and  flowers,  or  say  Grapes  and  Peaches.  It  is 
just  as  broad  as  it  is  long,  and  if,  knowing  what  I 
do,  I  had  a  bouse  20  feet  long  only,  I  should  divide 
it  into  two  halves  and  grow  each  subject  by  itself 
and  treat  it  as  it  required.  But  I  have  seen  long 
ranges  of  lean-to  houses  in  a  ducal  establishment 
in  which  the  walls  were  devoted  to  one  sort  of 
fruit  and  the  roof  to  another,  and  poorer  crops  of 
both  had  in  consequence,  when  it  would  have  been 
better  every  way  to  have  divided  the  ranges  into 
divisions  for  the  several  fruits.  I  do  not  mlLd 
utilising  every  inch  of  space  in  a  vinery  or  a  Peach 
house  with  Tomatoes,  French  Beans,  Strawberries, 
or  flowering  plants,  provided  they  are  clean,  but 
in  all  cases  these  would  have  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  fruit  trees— the  proper  inmates 
— and  would  only  be  there  temporarily.  I  had  at 
my  first  start  such  a  lesson  on  the  consequences  of 
stove  plants  being  grown  in  Pine  stoves  and 
vineries,  that  I  have  never  forgotten  it,  and  I 
know  many  who  have  had  similar  experiences.  The 
sacrifices  and  losses  one  must  submit  to  who  once 
gets  mealy  bug  on  a  good  house  of  Grapes  are  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  good  one  derives  from 
growing  plants  which  encourage  such  pests  in  such 
places.  In  all  industries  the  departmental  division 
of  labour  is  found  to  be  the  best  in  every  way,  and 
gardening  is  no  exception  to  the  rale. 

Grapes  and  flowers. — One  has  nothing  but 
admiration  for  the  exertions  and  success  of  '•  Sub- 
scriber "  who  wrote  on  "  Grapes  and  flowers  to- 
gether' a  few  weeks  back,  but  it  may  suggest 
something  even  to  him,  and  show  where  his  error  is, 
to  inquire  what  possible  reason  he  could  have  for 
mixing  Grapes  and  flowers  together  in  the  whole 
uf  his  "three  greenhouses,"  necessitating  three 
'■  prepared "  Vine  borders  in  place  of  one,  and 
baving  no  more  Grapes  (if  as  many  or  as  good) 
than  he  would  have  had  had  he  devoted  one  house 
to  the  Vines  alone.  I  apprehend  "  Subscriber's  " 
object  was  to  encourage  others  to  fol'ow  h's 
example,  but  to  any  one  having  three  greenhouses, 
'  with  no  meats  of  obtaining  more  than  green- 
house heat,"  I  should  certainly  say  devote  one 
portion  of  them  to  Vines  alone  and  the  other  to 
flowers,  and  you  will  succeed  very  much  better. 
Had  "  Subscriber  "  had  only  one  greenhouse,  some 
compromise  might  have  been  excusable,  but  one 
cannot  commend  the  judgment  that  mixed  the 
contents  of  all  the  three  in  the  way  de- 
scribed, because — I  will  undertake  to  say — he 
must  have  lost  by  the  system  any  way  one 
chooses  to  put  it.  He  does  not  fay  what 
the  lengths  of  his  greenhouses  are,  but  from 
the  dimensions  of  his  garden  and  walls 
they  cannot  be  large ;  and  as  he  has  13  Vines, 
"  most  of  them  having  two  fruiting  rods 
and  one  growing  rod.''  anyone  may  guess 
the  amount  of  justice  the  plants  under  the 
Vines  received,  for  the  spread  of  the  branches 
would  be  at  least  from  60  feet  to  80  feet,  not 
allowing  much  more  even  than  2  feet  for  each 
rod.  I  happen  to  have  seen  a  good  many  examples 
of  this  kind  of  gardening,  but  I  never  knew  any 
that  was  very  successful  or  satisfactory  to  the 
gardener  or  his  employer  either,  but  many  who 
read  "  Subscriber's  "  article  will  no  doubt  think 
they  may  do  likewise,  and  if  they  fail,  the  blame, 
with  all  its  consequences,  will  be  put  on  the  gar- 
dener. This  growing  of  plants  and  flowers  in 
the  same  house  usually  begins  with  the  erection 
of  one  house — perhaps  a  greenhouse  or  a  vinery 
alone,  but  the  owner's  ambition  usually  exceeding 
his  means,  he,  in  the  end,  turns  his  house  into  a 
vinery  or  greenhouse  also,  and  then  bis  troubles 
begin.  Some  years  ago  my  employer  presented 
some  sound  old  vinery  lights  to  a  horticulturally 
inclined  tenant  farmer,  who  made  a  nice  little 
vinery  of  them,  and  grew  good  Grapes  for  several 
years,  but  after  a  while  he  came  to  my  house  one 
day  with  a  basket  of  Grapes  and  Vine  leaves  that 
were  unique  examples  of  bad  quality  and  disease. 
I  called  at  his  place  soon  after  to  see  for  myself, 
and  found  his  vinery  crammed  with  a  medley  of 
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plants  under  the  Vines.  "  You  see,"  said  the 
owner,  "my  wife  wants  flowers  and  I  want 
Grapes,  and  that  is  just  how  it  is."  The  reply  to 
this  was  that  when  he  had  settled  the  matter 
with  his  wife  it  would  be  time  enough  to  send  for 
me,  and  I  have  not  been  there  since.  The  only 
house  in  which  one  would  feel  disposed  to  tolerate 
a  mixture  of  fruits  and  flowers  would  be  the 
orchard  house.  Such  a  structure  has  frequently 
to  do  duty  both  as  a  conservatory  and  fruit  house, 
for  there  are  often  orchard  houses  in  gardens 
where  there  are  no  other  glass  erections,  and  by 
judicious  arrangement  they  may  be  rendered  a 
very  agreeable  promenade  at  times. 

In  oechard  houses  it  is  possible  to  grow 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  Oranges,  Figs, 
Strawberries,  Roses,  Geraniums,  and  some  green- 
house plants.  To  succeed  with  all  these  mode- 
rately well,  however,  the  arrangements  must  be 
suitable.  In  the  first  place  the  house  should  be 
span-roofed  with  perpendicular  side  sashes  about 
7  feet  high,  so  as  to  admit  of  one  walking  round 
the  sides  without  stooping.  This  is  a  good  plan 
with  an  orchard  house,  because  it  gives  top-room  to 
the  trees,  and  the  sides  admit  plenty  of  light  also, 
and  enable  many  things  to  be  grown  round  the 
sides  close  to  the  glass  either  on  shelves  placed 
one  above  another  or  on  the  floor.  All  the  fruit 
trees  should  consist  of  bushes  and  standards,  and 
none  whatever  should  be  grown  overhead.  It 
'matters  little  how  the  trees  are  disposed,  or 
whether  they  are  in  pots  or  planted  out,  provided 
they  are  set  so  as  not  to  incommode,  or  shade,  or 
crowd  one  another.and  this  means  placing  the  tallest 
in  the  centre  and  the  dwarfest  at  the  sides  of  the 
different  groups.  Strawberries,  Roses,  and  plants 
could  be  grown  round  the  sides,  and  if  Roses  or 
any  other  climbers  are  desired  they  should  be 
confined  to  the  gables,  and  not  be  led  over  the 
other  trees  to  exclude  the  light  and  spread  green 
fly  and  other  insects  all  over  the  house.  Oranges 
may  not  succeed  well  in  an  orchard  house  if  the 
temperature  is  made  to  suit  the  hardier  Apples 
and  Pears,  &c.,  but  they  will  at  least  flower,  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  put  a  pretty  selection  of  green- 
house plants  together  that  would  succeed  under 
treatment  that  would  suit  the  trees.  Grapes  might 
be  introduced,  but  only  the  hardiest  and  earliest 
sorts,  and  places  would  be  found  for  them  at  in- 
tervals up  the  sides  to  the  height  of  the  eaves, 
where  they  should  be  stopped.  Some  things  would 
of  course  have  to  take  their  chance,  and  these 
would  be  the  interlopers— the  greenhouse  subjects 
— because  the  fruit  crops  would  demand  first  at- 
tention, for  if  they  failed  they  had  better  never 
have  been  put  there.  Too  much  must  not  be  ex- 
pected from  a  house  of  this  kind,  and  both  the 
temperature  and  ventilation  should  be  conducted 
on  a  methodical  principle,  and  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  keep  the  house  cool— first  for  one 
thing,  for  a  week  or  so  perhaps,  and  then  warm  for 
another  thing,  and  moist  for  a  third,  as  gardeners 
are  often  tempted  to  do  when  so  many  species 
have  to  be  grown  in  one  house.  Let  the  house  be 
an  orchard  house  first  and  a  conseivatory  after- 
wards, and  with  care  in  other  ways  the  other  sub- 
jects will  yield  a  fair  amount  of  interest  and  satis- 
faction. S.  W. 

POTS,  OR  NO  POTS. 
It  may  be  useful  to  consider  how  far  in  certain 
branches  of  gardening  pots  may  be  dispensed 
with,  or  how  best  employed.  We  remember  the 
time  when  all  bedding  plants  of  whatever  descrip- 
tion used  to  be  potted  off  annually,  and  a  long 
time  it  took  in  large  establishments,  and  the 
barrow  work  necessitated  by  the  use  of  pots  for 
so  many  plants  was  very  great.  Things  are  now 
altered,  however,  a  good  deal,  although  I  see  pots  are 
still  used  more  extensively  in  some  places  than  they 
need  be,  even  Stocks  and  Asters  and  the  like  being 
potted.  We  raise  many  thousands  of  Lobelias,  Cal- 
ceolarias, Dianthus,  and  tender  annuals  every  year, 
but  except  for  Pelargoniums  and  a  few  succulents 
we  do  not  use  a  pot  for  one  of  them,  and  even  with 
these  we  should  not  be  fast  for  want  of  pots.  I 
have  long  been  convinced  that  mostly  all  plants 
which  have  to  be  transferred  to  beds  in  May  and 


June  transplant  more  successfully  from  beds  than 
from  pots.  Take  Lobelias,  for  example.  From  the 
cutting  pans  or  boxes,  after  being  hardened  off  a 
little,  the  plants  are  with  us  transferred  tempo- 
rarily to  a  thin  bed  of  fine  soil  in  cold  frames. 
These  frames  are  easily  made.  A  good  store  of 
bricks  is  drawn  upon  for  the  time  and  laid  down 
two  or  three  deep  in  parallel  rows  as  wide  apart 
as  the  lights  are  long,  the  operator  adding  bricks 
and  lights  and  making  his  frame  as  he  goes  on  and 
according  to  his  requirements.  From  here  the 
plants  are  moved  to  the  beds  and  the  bricks  and 
lights  are  stored  away  for  another  year.  Plants 
thus  treated  lift  with  a  mass  of  free  and  not  pot- 
bound,  but  loose,  roots  ready  to  run  at  once,  and 
the  plants  never  even  flag.  Of  coarse,  boxes  will 
do  as  well,  but  frames  are  better.  Sometimes  the 
protection  is  only  a  frigi  domo  sheet  instead  of 
lights.  We  have  a  long  length  of  these  what  we 
call  expansionable  frames  just  now,  all  made  to  fit 
the  old  lights  thrown  idle  in  past  years  in  taking 
down  old  vineries  and  greenhouses  to  be  replaced 
by  new  structures.  While  things  are  being  altered 
so  much  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  certain  early 
fruits  like  Grapes  and  Pines,  &c.,  through  the 
importation  of  these  from  abroad,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the 

Forcing  of  the  Strawbekey  at  home  will 
expand  in  both  private  and  market  gardens,  and 
in  all  probability  Strawberries  will  cease  to  be 
forced  in  pots  to  the  extent  they  are  now,  and  be 
grown  in  beds  in  frames  instead.  If  I  had  all 
to  do  over  again  I  am  sure  I  would  plant  our 
runners  for  forcing  out  in  beds  so  arranged  that 
the  plants  could  be  covered  in  and  forced  where 
they  were  grown;  and  I  have  as  little  doubt  that 
the  quantity  of  fruit  grown  could  be  at  least 
doubled  in  that  way.  Pot  Strawberry  plants  bear 
well,  but  they  would  do  much  better  if  grown  in 
a  bed  of  soil  in  frames,  as  we  have  seen  crops  in 
pots  so  grown  before  this  time.  When  this  prac- 
tice comes  to  be  more  generally  adopted  a  crop  of 
Strawberries  in  spring  and  early  summer,  and 
another  in  October  or  November  from  the  same 
plants  will  not  be  regarded  as  anything  remark- 
able. At  present  pot  culture,  with  all  its  neces- 
sary drawbacks  and  inconveniences,  is  a  hindrance 
to  the  more  extended  culture  of  forced  crops.  I 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  long  lengths  of 
Strawberry  frames,  in  which  the  plants  are  all 
planted  out  in  economical  order,  will  replace  Pine 
pits  and  the  like,  and  produce  crops  of  fruit  almost 
as  abundant  and  good  in  April  and  May  as  we 
now  have  them  outdoors,  pot  culture  being  put 
aside. 

The  use  op  the  flower  pot,  in  short,  may 
be  said  to  be  confined  mostly  to  the  culture  of 
greenhouse  and  stove  plants,  principallyonebranch 
of  horticulture  only,  and  even  there  its  use  might 
be  often  dispensed  with.  There  are  many  things 
which  are  more  successfully  grown  out  of  pots 
than  in  them  at  certain  stages — for  example, 
Bouvardias,  Azaleas,  and  the  like,  even  when  they 
are  intended  necessarily  for  pots  in  the  end.  They 
make  a  better  growth  when  planted  out,  and  will 
endure  lifting  and  potting  at  the  end  of  the  season 
without  showing  any  signs  of  injury.  It  may  be 
asserted  also  that  the  less  pots  are  used  for  any 
subjects  that  have  to  be  planted  in  beds  or  borders 
the  better,  and  hence  the  objection  to  the  use  of 
pots  for  raising  Vines  that  have  afterwards  to  be 
planted  out  permanently. 

Shapes  of  flowee-pots. — With  regard  to 
flower-pots  themselves,  it  has  long  been  the  con- 
viction of  many  gardeners  that  their  present  shape 
is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  The 
ordinary  flower-pot  is  wide  at  the  top  and  dispro- 
portionately narrow  at  the  bottom,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  the  roots  of  the  plant  always  con- 
gregate in  the  greatest  number  where  there  is 
least  room  as  well  as  least  food  for  them,  resulting 
in  that  pot-bound  condition  which  none  of  us  like 
to  see.  It  would  be  much  better  for  the  plant  if 
the  bottom  was  where  the  top  is  now.  This  would 
be  inconvenient  in  potting  and  shifting,  but  there 
is  no  objection  that  one  can  see  to  having  all  pots 
at  least  as  wide  at  the  bottom  as  at  the  top.  A 
pot  could  easily  be   devised  of   this  shape  that 


would  have  the  same  capacity  as  the  common  pot, 
and  yet  allow  much  more  of  the  compost  to  be 
put  where  the  roots  would  find  it.  I  have  been 
consulting  our  pottery  man  about  this,  and  he 
says  he  can  make  them  any  shape  we  wish  them — 
it  is  all  the  same  to  him.  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias, 
Caladiums,  Dracaenas,  and  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  would  thrive  better  in  such  pots,  which 
would  also  obviate  the  need  of  shifting  the  plants 
so  often.  Growers  of  prize  Hyacinths  used  to 
grow  their  plants  in  pots  of  this  shape,  and  I  have 
often  wondered  why  they  have  not  been  extended 
to  other  subjects.  The  best  flower-pots  made  are 
the  Glasgow  pots  both  in  quality  and  shape,  being 
strong,  nicely  finished,  and  some  of  the  sizes,  at 
least,  nearly  straight-sided.  They  are  dearer  than 
others  a  little,  but  are  worth  all  the  difference,  be- 
cause they  are  not  so  soon  broken.  J.  S. 


PACKING  FLOWERS  AND  FRUIT. 

Nevek,  perhaps,  were  so  many  cut  flowers  and 
plants  distributed  daily  by  means  of  post  and  rail 
as  at  the  present  time.  Much  of  this  is  owing  to 
the  comparatively  new  postal  arrangements,  but 
prior  to  the  granting  of  the  universally  appre- 
ciated boon  in  the  shape  of  the  parcels  post,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cut  flowers  and  plants  were 
sent  by  ordinary  letter  post  and  by  rail,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  the  quantity  would  have  continued 
to  rapidly  increase  Judging  from  what  I  have 
seen,  and  also  from  what  I  have  been  credibly 
informed,  advice  is  much  needed  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  packing  both  flowers  and  fruit  for  post 
and  rail,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  offer  a  few  hints 
on  the  subject.  It  is  surprising  what  a  number  of 
people  persist,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  published 
condemnatory  notices,  in  sending  flowers  and  other 
perishable  moist  subjects  in  thin  cardboard  boxes. 
These,  besides  being  liable  to  be  crashed,  are 
quickly  saturated  by  the  moist  contents,  and  in 
this  state  are  no  better  than  brown  paper.  That 
the  local  post  office  employes  take  all  reasonable 
care  of  the  packages  consigned  to  their  care  I  have 
almost  daily  proof,  but  they  must  not  be  expected 
to  unduly  favour  delicate  parcels,  or  to  re-pack 
any  that  are  broken  up.  That  they  do  frequently 
tie  up  any  requiring  it  many  well  know,  and  I  have 
known  cases  in  which  the  contents  of  two  or  three 
crushed  boxes  of  flowers,  after  having  become  in- 
extricably mixed,  were  equally  divided  among  the 
consignees,  some  thus  getting  choicer  flowers  than 
were  really  sent  to  them.     We  use  both  tin  and 

Wooden  boxes,  and  find  the  latter  to  be  much 
the  best.  These  we  make  ourselves,  as  the  local 
carpenters  are  apt  to  make  them  too  heavy. 
Those  in  which  we  dispatch  button-hole  bouquets 
and  small  wreaths  are  of  a  size  to  admit  of  their 
being  when  filled  just  a  trifle  under  a  pound  in 
weight,  and  thus  they  go  any  distance  for  3d. 
For  this  purpose  we  buy  a  quantity  of  light,  yet 
strong,  boxes  from  the  confectioners  at  a  cheap 
rate.  These  we  cut  down  to  a  depth  of  2i  inches, 
and  the  bottoms  have  a  few  fresh  fine  wire  nails 
driven  into  them.  Most  of  ours  are  about  9  inches 
long  and  .5  inches  wide,  and  weigh  rather  less 
than  half  a  pound.  If  made  lighter  than  this  they 
are  liable  to  be  damaged,  whereas,  ours  have  made 
several  journeys  and  are  yet  uninjured.  For  a  few 
or  many  loose  flowers  to  go  under  3  lbs.  for  6d., 
or  not  exceeding  5  lbs.  for  9d.,and  not  exceeding 
7  lbs.  for  Is.,  we  find  boxes  obtained  from  the 
grocers  the  most  serviceable,  such  as  black  lead, 
cocoa,  and  fancy  soap  boxes,  the  former  being  the 
lightest  and  the  latter  of  an  intermediate  size. 
These,  and  also  still  larger  boxes  which  the  grocers 
likewise  have  at  their  disposal,  are  also  available 
for  sending  by  rail.  All  paper  advertisehaents  or 
otherwise  pasted  inside  or  outside  of  these  boxes 
can  usually  be  easily  removed  if  moistened  with  a 
sponge  and  hot  water.  The  boxes  can  thus  be 
cleaned,  if  necessary,  without  much  wetting.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  nail  down  the  lids  of  these 
light  boxes,  as  this  splits  them  and  soon  renders 
them  useless.  One  or  two  very  small  nails  or  tin 
tacks  may  be  safely  driven  into  the  ends,  but  more 
dependance  should  be  placed  upon  strong  string ; 
this  both  secures  the  lids,  strengthening  the  boxes. 
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and  perhaps  prevents  their  bursting  should  a  great 
weight  of  boxes  or  packages  be  placed  on  them. 
The  parcels  post  deliveries  are  much  earlier— in 
towns  especially — than  they  used  to  be,  but  if 
■we  have  any  doubts  about  a  small  quantity  of 
choice  flowers  reaching  their  destination  quickly, 
we  pack  them  in  light  tin  boxes  about  6  inches 
long,  3  inches  wide,  and  nearly  2  inches  deep. 
These  when  filled  vary  in  weight,  but  never  exceed 
12  ounces,  and  can  thus  be  sent  for  id.  or  less  by 
the  ordinary  letter  post.  They  are  tied  up  strongly, 
and  have  a  loose  parchment  label  attached  tor 
address  and  stamp.  This  receives  the  punching  or 
stamping  by  the  officials  instead  of  the  box.  This 
precaution  is  especially  necessary  in  the  case  of 
more  fragile  boxes.  All  the  boxes  sent  to  town 
are  returned  regularly  in  large  vegetable  and  fruit 
hampers,  but  where  this  is  not  possible  let  me 
advise  those  who  return  empties  by  rail  to  make 
them  into  bandies,  as  several,  if  labelled  "re- 
turned empties,"  will  be  delivered  for  the  same 
money  oftentimes  charged  for  a  single  empty. 
Those  living  near  large  towns,  where  there  are 
agencies,  can  also  send  parcels  cheaply,  quickly, 
and  safely  by  Sutton's  and  other  parcels  delivery 
companies.  By  these  agencies  I  find  heavy  pack- 
ages can  be  sent  cheaply. 

Methods  op  packino. — In  every  case  it  is  of 
primary  importance  that  the  box  or  basket  be  well 
filled ;  otherwise  the  flowers  are  certain  to  damage 
each  other.  If  there  are  insnfiicient  flowers  to  fill 
the  box,  then  use  some  kind  of  packing  material, 
nothing  being  better,  perhaps,  than  clean  fresh 
Moss,  and  nothing  worse  than  cotton  wool. 
The  latter,  if  employed,  must  not  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  flowers,  as  being  absorbent  it  robs 
them  of  much  of  their  moisture.  It  damped  it  dis- 
colours white  flowers,  and  does  not  improve  the 
others.  Our  small  boxes  are  lined  with  clean 
green  and  nearly  dry  Moss ;  on  this  are  disposed  a 
few  fronds  of  Maiden-hair  Fern,  and  on  these  the 
flowers  are  laid  as  flatly  as  possible,  and  close  to- 
gether. A  piece  of  tissue  paper  is  placed  on  the 
top,  then  a  strip  of  cotton  wool,  and  on  this  the 
lid  closes  tightly,  so  tight,  in  fact,  that  the  box 
may  be  shaken  violently  without  displacing  or  in- 
juring its  contents.  We  sometimes  line  the  boxes 
with  Spinach  or  Lettuce  leaves,  and  flowers  laid 
on  these  are  preserved  surprisingly  fresh  and  well, 
but  they  are  rather  heavy,  and  for  that  reason 
they  are  not  always  used.  The  larger  boxes  are 
packed  in  much  the  same  way,  the  Fern  fronds 
resting  on  Moss  or  leaves  lining  the  boxes, 
and  the  flowers  laid  in  as  flatly  and  closely 
as  possible.  If  the  box  will  hold  more 
than  one  layer,  the  heaviest  and  best  travelling 
flowers,  such  as  Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Carnations, 
Pinks,  Delphiniums,  Stocks,  Wallflowers,  Spirieas, 
and  double  Primulas,  are  packed  in  the  bottom  ; 
over  these  are  placed  either  more  Fern  fronds, 
leaves,  or  paper,  and  then  another  layer  of  flowers. 
Too  deep  boxes  should  never  be  used,  especially  in 
hot  weather,  as  the  contents  are  apt  to  ferment 
and  be  quickly  spoilt.  A  bulk  of  moist  Moss  will 
do  the  same  thing.  I  have  seen  a  quantity  of  Rose- 
buds— packed  uprightly  in  it  by  a  professional 
grower,  too — completely  spoilt  in  one  night.  Boxes 
or  baskets,  which  we  send  in  larger  hampers  with 
fruit  and  choice  vegetables,  are  usually  made  to  fit 
in  tightly ;  otherwise  there  is  danger  of  their 
getting  loose  and  the  contents  shaken  to  pieces. 

When  to  cut  the  flowees. — To  cut  and  pack 
flowers  at  once  is  a  mistake,  especially  during  hot 
days,  when  much  of  their  moisture  will  have  been 
evaporated,  and  they  are  liable  to  lose  the  rest  by 
bleeding  or  absorption.  If  the  flowers  are  to  be  sent 
early  in  the  morning,  they  are  best  cut  overnight 
and  placed  in  pans  or  jars  of  water,  and  they 
should  be  cut  in  the  morning  and  similarly  treated 
if  they  are  to  be  despatched  in  the  evening.  They 
will  thus  be  perfectly  fresh,  and  their  stems  well 
charged  with  moisture.  Roses  especially  should 
not  be  packed  in  a  fully  blown  state,  as  to  be  really 
serviceable  when  they  reach  their  destination  they 
ought  not  be  more  than  halt  blown.  Most  other 
flowers  should  be  fully  expanded  and  should  be 
cut  directly  that  stage  is  reached.  It  is  only  a 
disappointment  to  send  anyone  a  quantity  of  single 


Pelargoniums,  as  unless  these  are  gummed,  they 
are  certain  to  shatter,  and  there  are  a  few  other 
single  flowers  that  are  not  much  better  in  that  re- 
spect. Water  Lilies,  which  are  so  much  prized, 
should  be  cut  and  packed  when  the  buds  are  just 
bursting,  and  those  receiving  them  must  open  the 
petals  with  the  hand.  The  Iris  family  should  also 
be  packed  in  a  bud  state  ;  Primroses,  Snowdrops, 
Pansies,  and  other  small  flowers  are  best  bunched, 
and  these  will  thus  be  found  to  preserve  one 
another.  Many  err  in  being  too  cautious  ;  do  not, 
in  fact,  pack  the  flowers  close  enough.  The  lid 
ought  always  to  fit  down  tightly,  as  the  flowers  are 
certain  to  shrink  somewhat,  and,  being  laid  flatly 
and  closely,  are  not  so  easily  crushed  as  some  may 
imagine.  Remarks  on  packing  plants  and  fruit 
must  be  deferred.  W.  I.  M. 


RECENT  PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

SCHISMATOQLOTTIS  PULCHKA  {Illustration 
Horticole,  plate  520). — A  pretty  and  ornamental 
stove  foliage  plant  from  Borneo,  of  compact  habit 
of  growth  and  pale  green  leaves,  distinctly  marbled 
with  white. 

Panax  Victoria  (Illustration  Horticole,  plate 
521). — An  ornamental,  variegated-leaved  Aralia- 
ceous  stove  shrub,  with  deeply-toothed  leaves  of 
irregular  formation,  and  all  of  them  clearly  and 
distinctly  margined  with  a  pure  white  band. 
This  plant  was  sent  from  Calcutta  by  M.  Thatter- 
zee,  and  has  been  dedicated  to  and  named  after 
Queen  Victoria. 

Gymnoobamma  schizophylla  vah.  glorio- 
SA  {Illuitration  Horticole,  plate  522). — A  fine 
double  plate,  pourtrayiog  an  extremely  handsome 
and  well-grown  specimen  of  this  magnificent  and 
most  beautifully  graceful  Fern.  This  seems  to 
be  an  enlarged  and  much  more  vigorous  growing 
form  of  the  comparatively  well-known  stove  Fern 
(G.  schizophylla),  which  has  been  raised  by 
M.  Maron,  of  ChiUeau  d'Herbault  (Loire-et-Cher), 
and  will  be  sent  out  by  the  Compagnie  Con- 
tinentale  of  Ghent,  who  have  acquired  the  entire 
stock. 

Begonia  Lynchiana  (Botanical  Magazine, 
plate  6758). — This  handsome  species  (to  the  por- 
trait of  which  a  double  plate  is  here  allotted)  was 
distributed  in  1879  by  Messrs.  Benary,  of  Erfurt, 
who  raised  it  from  seed  sent  to  them  from  Mexico 
by  their  collector,  Kerr  Roezl,  under  the  name  of 
B.  Roezli,  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  another 
member  of  the  same  family,  with  small  white 
flowers  (figured  by  Dr.  Regel  in  his  volume  of  the 
'•  Gartenflora  "  tor  1876,  plate  871),  already  bore 
that  name.  The  plant  now  under  notice  has  hence 
been  re-named  as  above  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in 
compliment  to  Mr.  R.  I.  Lynch,  curator  of  the 
Cambridge  University  Botanic  Gardens,  who  grew 
and  furnished  the  fine  specimen  here  figured. 

Teichooaulon  PILIFEBUM  (Botanical  Maga- 
zine, plate  6759). — This  is  a  singular  plant,  a 
native  of  South  Africa,  much  resembling  one  of 
the  Cactus  family,  being  covered  with  sharp 
spines,  and  bearing  all  over  it  small  reddish  brown 
flowers  in  form  like  those  of  a  Stapelia.  It  has 
also  been  described  by  Linnaeus  under  the  name 
of  Stapelia  pilifera,  and  by  Sweet  under  the  name 
of  Piaranthus  piliferus. 

Meconopsis  Wallichi  var.  fusco  purpurea 
(Botanical  Magazine,  plate  6760). — A  rather  dull 
reddish  form  of  the  comparatively  well-known 
and  much  more  beautiful  M.  Wallichi,  raised  by 
Mr.  George  F.  Wilson,  F.K.S.from  seed  received 
from  Sikkim,  and  flowered  in  his  wild  garden  at 
Wisley  Wood  in  July  of  last  year. 

TULIPA  Alberti  (Botanical  Magazine,  plate 
G761). — This  is  a  bright  and  handsome  Tulip  with 
conspicuous  flowers  of  a  deep  orange  reddish  hue, 
with  a  golden  centre  bordered  with  purple.  It  is 
a  native  of  Turkestan,  whence  it  was  introduced 
by  Dr.  Regel,  who  sent  it  to  Mr.  Elwes,  in  whose 
garden  at  Cirencester  it  flowered  in  April,  1883. 

Steudneea  coLOCASiiEFOLiA  (Botanical 
Magazi7ie,  plate  6762). — A  handsome  Aroid,  be- 
lieved to  be  a  native  of  Burmah,  with  large  deep 
green   pointed  leaves    and  a  handsome  flower- 


spathe,  which  is  of  a  deep  ruby-red  colour  on  the 
upper  surface  and  bright  gold  colour  underneath. 

W.  E.  G. 


Flower   Garden. 


CHOICE  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Eamondia  pyrenaica — Opinions  may  differ 
as  to  which  is  the  most  beautiful  amongst  alpine 
plants,  but  this  Ramondia,  as  seen  growing  in 
cool  shady  situations,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
tremely trying  spring  which  we  have  had,  has 
quite  raised  itself  to  the  foremost  rank.  When 
once  established  in  the  crevices  of  perpendicular 
rocks  or  boulders  in  moist  shady  situations,  it 
gives  little  or  no  trouble,  unless  it  be  that  of  keep- 
ing it  free  from  Marchantias,  which  are  numerous 
in  such  places,  and  as  it  increases  rapidly  it  may 
be  propagated  by  offsets,  or,  better,  by  seeds  which 
ripen  freely,  and  which  should  be  sown  in  pots  as 
soon  as  they  are  ripe  and  placed  in  a  cool  frame 
or  pit.  It  only  grows  a  few  inches  high,  and  the 
leaves,  which  are  roundish,  much  wrinkled,  and 
densly  covered  with  light  brown  hairs,  have 
really  a  distant  resemblance  to  a  bear's  ear,  a 
name  now  and  then  given  to  the  Ramondia.  It 
comes  into  flower  about  the  latter  end  of  May, 
and  continues  in  good  condition  well  into  June. 
The  flowers,  which  are  borne  on  short  stalks,  are 
about  the  size  of  a  shilling  :  they  have  lively  pur- 
plish coloured  petals,  and  a  bright  and  attractive 
yellow  eye.    It  is  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees. 

OUBISIA  cocciNEA.— One  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  beautiful  bog  plants  in  flower  jost  now 
is  the  rare  scarlet-flowered  Ourisia.  When  kept 
moist  at  the  root  it  grows  and  flourishes  abun- 
dantly in  almost  any  position,  however  exposed. 
It  forms  tufts  of  shining  dark  green  leaves,  oval 
shaped  and  deeply  serrated  or  toothed  round  the 
edges.  The  stalks  on  which  the  bright  and  hand- 
some Pentstemon-like  flowers  are  produced  rise 
well  above  the  foliage,  with  which  the  blossoms 
make  a  charming  contrast.  Where  a  bog  is  not 
available  it  may  be  cultivated  with  a  fair  amount 
of  success  in  a  shady  position  on  the  rockery,  al- 
though in  extremely  dry  seasons  it  may  be  rather 
shy  as  regards  flowering.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili, 
and  is  perfectly  hardy  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London. 

Pentstemon  ovatus.— The  earliest  of  the  tall- 
growing  Pentstemons,  and  one  which  adds  much 
to  the  beauty  of  rockeries  and  flower  borders  at 
this  season  is  the  pretty  ccorulean  P.  ovatus;  al- 
though introduced  to  this  country  as  far  back  as 
1820  by  Douglas,  it  has  not,  along  with  many 
more  things,  been  appreciated  as  it  deserves  to 
be.  It  grows  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  height,  and 
is  well  clothed  with  dark  finely-shaped  oval  leaves. 
Its  flower-heads,  which  terminate  the  stalks,  and 
which  are  from  6  inches  to  a  foot  in  height,  are  of 
a  charming  coerulean  blue  and  very  attractive. 
The  soil  used  for  it  should  be  light,  lich,  and  well 
drained,  the  latter  particularly,  as  the  chief  diffi- 
culty experienced  in  its  cultivation  is  warding  off 
damp  in  winter.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  divi- 
sion of  the  roots,  but  as  this  plan  necessitates  dis- 
turbing the  plant,  and  as  the  young  suckers  strike 
freely,  the  latter  method  should  be  resorted  to. 
It  may  also  be  readily  raised  from  seeds,  which  it 
ripens  freely.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  is 
a  native  of  North  America.  D.  K. 


Fertility  of  Narcissus  incomparabllls. 

— A  doubt  has  been  repeatedly  expressed  in  The 
Gabden  as  to  the  fertility  of  Narcissus  incompa- 
rabilis.  It  may  be  generally  barren  in  England, 
but  I  can  bear  testimony  that  under  the  climate 
of  Paris  several  of  its  varieties  seed,  and  even 
seed  freely.  Last  year  I  gathered  a  certain  amount 
of  seed  on  plants  received  in  1881  from  Mr.  P. 
liarr,  and  obtained  seedlings  from  it,  which  are 
growing  vigorously.  Last  spring  my  attention 
being  called  more  especially  to  the  seed-bearing 
properties  of  N.  incomparabilis  by  the  communi- 
cations above  alluded  to,  I  observed  the  plants 
more  closely,  and  found  that  no  fewer  than  eleven 
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varieties  or  forms  of  the  N.  incomparabilis  out  of 
forty  or  so  had  borne  perfect  seed ;  indeed,  some 
of  them,  and  especially  N.  incomparabilis  minor, 
N.  incomparabilis  albidas  expansus,  and  N.  incom- 
parabilis expansus,  gave  almost  as  many  well-filled 
seed  capsules  as  they  had  borne  flowers.— Heney 
ViLMOEIN,  Verriires,  Seiae-et-Oise. 


VIOLAS  AND  PANSIES. 

"  What  is  the  difference  between  a  Viola  and  a 
Pansy  "  is  a  question  often  asked,  but  not  so  easily 
answered.  Many  of  the  Violas  recently  introduced 
are  so  likeshow  Pansies  in  form,  that  the  difference 
between  them  is  very  slight  indeed.  They  have 
evidently  become  crossed  with  the  Pansy,  which 
has  given  form  to  the  flowers.  The  Pansy, 
indeed,  is  a  Viola.  Its  reputed  parent  is  the  wild 
Viola  tricolor  of  the  fields,  but  by  years  of  patient 
culture  it  has  been  converted  into  the  finely 
formed  Pansies  of  our  gardens.  The  Pansy,  or,  to 
«ie  its  old  name,  the  Heartsease,  is  now  divided 
into  show  and  fancy  varieties.  The  show  section 
is  sub-divided  into  selfs,  white  grounds,  and  yellow 
grounds.  The  fancy  or  Belgian  group  is  easily 
distinguished  by  those  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  show  varieties  before  the  Belgians  were 
introduced.  Those  who  do  not  possess  this  know- 
ledge do  not  readily  distinguish  them.  Violas  be- 
cime  popular  rather  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
waen  the  horned  Viola  (Viola  cornuta)  was  intro- 
duced. It  was  grown  by  Mr.  John  Wills  and  Mr. 
Bennett  at  the  same  time  as  a  bedding  plant. 
They  spoke  well  of  it  in  the  columns  of  the  horti- 
cultural press,  and  in  a  year  or  two  lines  and  beds 
of  it  were  found  to  be  in  nearly  every  garden.  We 
have  now  a  clump  of  Mr.  Wills'  plant  in  flower 
on  our  rockwork ;  it  makes  a  pretty  rock 
garden  plant.  In  a  few  years  seedlings 
of  improved  form  were  introduced — Viola  Per- 
fection, sent  out  by  Mr.  li.  S.  Williams,  of  Hol- 
loway,  being  what  might  be  termed  a  great  stride 
in  advance,  and  florists  soon  got  hold  of  it.  Their 
aim  was  to  get  a  more  wiry  hardy  plant  than  the 
common  Pansy,  with  flowers  as  round  as  a 
shilling,  and  tbey  have  succeeded.  The  best  Viola 
I  have  yet  seen  is  Hoopers  Mrs.  Laing,  a  very 
pretty  white  variety.  Violas  are  of  all  colours  now ; 
bat  blues,  purples,  or  whites  are  the  best  to  plant 
in  masses,  and  these  can  be  kept  true  by  growing 
them  from  slips.  The  Viola  or  Pansy  does  not 
sport  except  from  seeds.  The  original  speoies  will 
not  vary  much  from  seeds,  but  the  hybridised  forms 
cannot  be  kept  true  raised  in  that  way.  Having 
two  or  more  coloured  Violas  in  one  bed  does  not 
matter ;  they  will  not  run  into  each  other ;  on  the 
c:)ntrary,  each  seperate  plant,  however  close  they 
may  grow  to  each  other,  will  always  retain  its  in- 
dividuality. J.  Douglas. 


Seedling  Pelargoniums.— I  find  no  difti- 
.  culty  in  saving  seed  of  mostotthe  varieties  I  have 
of  show  and  fancy  Pelargoniums,  zonals,  and  of 
the  Ivy-'.eaved  section,  but  I  do  find  great  dilH- 
culty  in  inducing  them  to  flower  the  first  year — 
that  is,  I  sow  seed,  say,  in  January  or  February. 
They  are  up  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  although, 
as  a  rule,  I  never  maintain  a  temperature  much 
over  ."lO'.  Where  this  temperature  out-of-doors  can- 
not be  had  at  that  time  of  the  year,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  a  well-drained  suitable  soil,  sufficient 
moisture,  and  a  sheet  of  glass  over  the  whole. 
Place  this  in  your  sitting-room  or  kitchen,  and  I 
hhould  like  to  know  a  more  interesting  pastime  for 
invalids  than  to  watch  the  young  plants  come 
forth.  Pelargoniums  bear  this  kind  of  treatment, 
if  I  may  so  put  it,  "from  their  cradle  to  their 
grave,"  better  than  any  other  plants,  except,  per- 
liaps,  the  Ficuses,  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  for 
this  reasoa,  that  the  dry  atmosphere  indoor.-J,  if 
judgment  and  care  are  bestowed  on  them  other- 
wise, is  not  injurious.  In  winter  it  is  rather  the 
reverse.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Pelar- 
goniums are  everyone's  plants,  and  why  the 
gardening  journals  never  publish  anything  in 
reference  to  them  that  has  not  an  interest  for 
innumerable  readers.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
would  tell  us  how  best  to  solve  the  difliculty  above 


referred  to,  viz  ,  how  best  to  induce  seedlings  to 
flower  the  first  year.  Last  year  I  highly  manured 
a  bed  and  planted  out  zonals  in  June.  They  grew, 
as  seedlings  always  do,  most  vigorously,  and  some 
of  them  had  leaves  as  large  as  ordinary  Cabbage 
leaves,  but  I  had  wistfully  to  look  in  vain  for 
flowers.  None  came,  and  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  my  "  highly-manured  bed  "  was  a  mis- 
take if  I  wanted  flowers.  I  have  just  planted  two 
beds  of  zonals  raised  from  seed  in  January, 
principally  the  ocolated  section,  and  in  rather 
poor  sandy  soil.  Another  bed  will  have  the  pots 
sunk  therein  with  the  view  of  confining  the  roots 
and  having  the  same  object  in  view.  Those  who 
have  solved  this  problem  may  consider  these 
observations  the  soul  of  simplicity,  but,  as  Mr.  Muir 
remarks  (p.  -1:49),  The  Gaeden  is  open  to  state- 
ments of  honest  failures  as  well  as  of  success. 
The  show  varieties,  or  rather  seedlings  therefrom, 
which  I  failed  to  flower  the  first  year  were  from 
white  varieties,  Claribel,  The  Bride,  and  Virgin 
Queen.  These  are  very  beautiful  in  their  way, 
but  I  should  like  something  hardier  and  more 
floriferous.  Most  people  cannot  have  a  special 
Pelargonium  house,  and  though  Mr.  Cannell's 
Belle  de  Jour  meets  the  latter  quality  of  llori- 
feronsness,  I  and  many  others  find  it  generally 
lost  at  the  end  of  winter.  In  any  case,  even  had 
I  no  special  object  in  view,  there  is  a  charm  and 
zest  in  looking  forward  to  something  new  or 
peculiar  in  your  seedlings  that  mere  mechanical 
growing  of  cuttings  can  never  pretend  to. — W.  J. 
Murphy,  Clomntl. 


OLD-FASHIONED  FLOWERS. 

The  flowers  of  our  great-grandmothers'  gardens, 
such  as  the  Pa^Dnies,  Poppies,  Hollyhocks,  Sweet 
Williams,  Clove  Pinks,  Lilies,  Columbine?,  Blue- 
bells, Fleur-de-lis,  Monks-hood,  Phloxes,  Lychnis, 
Sweet  Sultan,  &c.,  are,  says  "  Daisy  Eyebright  "  in 
the  Country  Gcnth'man,  again  coming  into  fabhion. 
The  beautiful  herbaceous  perennials  when  once 
planted  delight  one  for  years  if  a  little  attention 
is  only  given  them  in  spring,  and  their  roots  are 
divided  in  autumn  if  too  crowded.  A  little  mulch- 
ing affords  them  a  nice  bed  for  their  winter's  rest. 
Very  little  trouble  is  required  to  raise  these 
flowers,  for  they  can  be  propagated  from  seeds, 
which  should  be  sown  early  in  the  season.  In 
summer  they  can  be  thinned  out,  and  by  next 
spring  they  will  yield  a  beautiful  show  of  flowers. 
Pieonies  and  Lilies,  however,  are  increased  by 
tubers  or  bulbs.  To  make  an  old-fashioned  gar- 
den, there  should  be  beds  of  Easter  Lilies  mingled 
with  clumps  of  other  Lilies  and  borders  of  Sweet 
Williams  and  Columbines  of  every  hue,  intermixed 
with  circles  of  such  annuals  as  Mignonette  and 
Sweet  Alyssum,  edged  with  Bluebells.  Long  beds 
are  made  of  Tulips  of  all  colours,  single  and  double, 
and  clumps  of  Phonic?,  Phloxes,  Clove  Pinks, 
Poppies,  and  garden  Pinks,  with  a  background  of 
Hollyhocks  and  Monks-hood.  I  can  recall  such  a 
garden  at  L:y  grandmother's,  the  beauty  and  fra- 
grance of  which  not  even  half  a  century  can  blot 
out.  All  the  flowers  were  grown  on  beds  or 
mounds  raised  a  foot  or  more  above  the  walks, 
because  the  spring  rains  deluged  the  garden,  which 
was  low-lyicg.  On  these  grew  many  kinds  of 
flowers,  and  there  were  hedges  of  Damask,  Cab- 
bage, York  and  Lancaster,  and  other  Roses  sweet 
and  perfect.  Late  in  the  spring  the  beds  of 
Tulips  were  a  flower  show  for  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Martagon  Lily  and  the  Iris  succeeded  the 
Tulips,  and  then  came  the  show  of  June  Roses, 
which  in  these  days  of  Rose  gardens  would  not  be 
thought  very  beautiful,  but  at  that  time  were 
greatly  appreciated.  Fifty  kinds  of  Roses  were 
planted  there,  besides  wall  Roses,  such  as  the  Bank- 
sian,  whose  clusters  of  buff  flowers  were  exquisitely 
beautiful.  Campanulas,  Foxgloves,  and  Larkspurs 
also  grew  in  abundance,  and  cut  flowers  alwajs 
filled  vases  and  dishes  in  the  sitting-room  and 
parlour.  In  planting  an  old-fashioned  garden,  the 
tallest  growing  plants  should  be  placed  in  the  back- 
ground, and  the  dwarfer  kinds  at  the  front.  By 
leaving  quite  a  space  between  the  perennials,  and 
planting  Asters,  Balsams,  Candytufts,  Calendulas, 
Zinnias,   Phloxes,  Stocks,  Petunias,   Pansies,  and 


other  summer-flowering  plants,  a  beautiful  display 
can  be  had  from  early  spring  until  frost  sets  in. 
Wallflowers  are  also  deliciously  sweet,  which 
should  be  sown  early  in  May  for  next  year's  flower- 
ing. To  make  them  grow  bushy,  the  stalks  should 
be  pinched  back  once  or  twice  during  summer. 
The  blood-red,  dark  crimson,  and  dwarf  golden 
yellow  sorts  are  very  effective  in  mixed  borders. 
Sweet  Williams  have  been  greatly  improved,  and 
produce  flowers  of  large  size  and  great  richness 
of  colouring,  with  clearly  defined  eyes  in  the  single 
varieties,  while  the  double  varieties  are  remarkably 
handsome.  These  old  flowers  were  brought  from 
England  to  America  by  our  ancestors,  and  our  love 
for  them  can  never  be  wholly  destroyed. 


White  Pyrenean  Ramondla.— I  here- 
with send  a  photograph  of  Ramondia  pyrenaica 
alba,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  rarest  of 
alpines,  together  with  a  small,  but  newly-opened 
flower  of  it.  The  photograph  is  not  quite  life-size, 
the  largest  flower  measuring  li  inches.  The 
flowers  are  nearly  white  when  opening,  but  get  a 
feeble  tint  of  rose  later  on ;  this,  with  the  bluish 
reflections  in  the  shade,  produces  an  exceedingly 
pleasing  effect.  It  is  altogether  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  alpine  plants. — 0.  FOESTEE,  Lelien- 
hof\  lu'ar  Schrehh^,  Aut^tria. 

Lavatera   arborea   variegata.  -I   am 

surprised  that  Mr.  Muir  is  disappointed  with  this 
new  and  beautiful  Mallow-wort,  which  with  us  is 
quite  what  it  is  represented  to  be.  We  have  about 
two  dozen  plants  of  it  dotted  amongst  our  sub- 
tropical plants  ;  they  have  stood  out  all  the  winter, 
and  are  now  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  them. 
We  also  use  this  Mallow-wort  in  the  conservatory 
with  good  effect.  It  keeps  its  colour  well,  although 
shaded.  The  seed,  which  is  sown  in  February,  ger- 
minates well,  and  we  grow  the  plants  when  they 
come  up  in  pits  with  bottom-heat  till  they  are 
ready  to  harden  off  for  planting  cut-of-doors.— J. 
TULLETT,  liabi/  Castle,  Darlington,. 

Mesembryanthemums. — Having  seen  in 
"The  English  Flower  Garden"  that  these  have 
been  very  little  grown  in  the  open,  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  sendingyou  a  specimen  inbloom  from 
one  of  the  public  gardens  in  Torquay.  It  was  first 
put  out  about  three  years  ago,  and  now  we  have 
yards  of  it  hanging  over  the  rockwork  to  the 
public  road.  The  first  flower  opened  on  May  25. 
The  blooms  appear  to  be  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the 
sun,  a  cloudy  afternoon  causing  them  to  close  as 
they  do  at  night.  It  may  interest  some  to  know 
that  in  the  same  garden  about  the  end  of  February 
last  we  had  a  Kniphofia  Uvaria  in  flower,  and 
several  Camellias  have  bloomed  and  are  growing 
out-of-doors  without  any  protection.  —  Joseph 
Hall,  Torquay. 

Anemones  from  seed.— Mr.  Dean  does 
well  (p.  427)  to  reiterate  what  you  have  so  often 
published  in  commendation  of  raising  Anemones 
from  seed.  For  cutting  and  continuous  blooming, 
though  the  number  of  species  is  numerous,  none 
can  come  near  the  varieties  of  the  Crown  Anemone 
(A.  coronaria).  I  give  the  preference,  however,  to 
crimson  and  its  various  shades  ;  after  that  deep 
blue.  There  is  one  point  omitted  by  "  R.  D."  that 
I  have  found  to  be  of  primary  importance,  and 
that  is  the  advisability  of  sowing  the  seed  where 
it  is  to  bloom.  I  am  taking  it  for  granted  selected 
seed  alone  is  used— that  is,  seed  from  large,  strong 
plants.  As  the  Anemone  is  a  gross  feeder,  the 
fame  soil  will  not  do  the  second  year,  except  top- 
dressingorliquid  manure  isadded. — W.J.  MUEPHY, 
Clonvu'l. 

Trientalis  europssa  —We  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  establishing  this,  the  pretty  little  white 
Star  Flower  of  the  moors.  Its  slender  growth  was 
apt  to  be  smothered  by  Grass  or  weeds,  but  we 
now  find  that  in  a  bed  of  poor  top  thin  peat  with 
a  very  small  quantity  of  loam  added  it  flowers 
freely,  increases  fast,  and  requires  no  looking 
after.  The  bed  is  not  far  from  a  pond  at  Oakwood 
and  is  rather  moist ;  lower  down  in  sandy  loam 
several  species  of  Pinguicula  flower  and  seed  freely. 
If  P.  grandiflora  requires  animal  food  to  strengthen 
it,  it  certainly  gets  it  with  us,  as  its  leaves  have 
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many  flies  fixed  to  them.  Not  far  from  this  bed  is 
one  of  about  fifty  plants  in  flower  of  our  native 
Primrose  (P.  farinosa).  These  I  owe  to  the  kind- 
ness of  my  friend,  Mr.  Wolley  Dod,  who  gave  them 
to  me  a  year  or  two  ago.— G.  F.  Wilson,  Heatlur- 
ittnk,  Weyhriilge. 

EUCHARIDIUM  BEEWEEI. 
Now,  when  the  embellishment  of  mixed  borders, 
either  with  annuals  or  perennials,  is  occupying  at- 
tention, Clarkias  and  Eucharidiums,  the  latter 
especially,  should  not  be  overlooked  where  room 
can  be  found  for  them.  There  are  only  two  spe- 
cies belonging  to  the  genus  Eucharidium,  and  al- 
though one  of  these — E.  Breweri — is  but  of  very 
recent  introduction,  it  has  already  gained  a  popu- 
larity second  to  none  among  hardy  annuals. 
The  accompanying  is  a  faithful  illustration  of  it. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  free-flowering  annuals,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  California.  It  has  a 
bushy  habit,  grows  about  a  foot  in  height,  and 
has  narrow  lance-shaped  leaves,  about  an  inch  or 


EwHiarxdium  Breweri  {detached  fiowers  ha^f  natural  eize). 

so  long,  gradually  tapering  to  a  very  short  petiole, 
and  often  of  a  bright  or  reddish  green  tint.  The 
flowers,  which  are  large,  are  of  a  lovely  purple 
colour,  and  the  petals,  which  are  broad,  have  a 
narrow  subulate  lobe  set  in  deeply  cut  recesses, 
an  arrangement  which  gives  them  quite  a  unique 
appearance.  Its  cultivation  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  other  hardy  annuals  ;  the  seeds  should  sim- 
ply be  sown  where  the  plants  are  intended  to  grow ; 
they  will  not,  however,  grow  well  in  shade,  and 
therefore  they  should  be  isolated  as  much  as  pos- 
sible,for  if  drawnupweaklystakingwill  be  needed, 
and  that  is  a  practice  to  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible  in  theca^eof  showy  sparse-leaved  annaals. 
July  and  August  are  the  months  in  which  its 
flowers  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  E.  con- 
cinnum,  an  old  garden  favourite,  may  be  mentioned 
in  conjunction  with  the  above,  for  although  not 
such  a  showy  plant,  having  smaller  and  less 
brightly  coloured  flowers,  it  deserves  a  place  in 
every  garden.  The  variety  album  is  also  very 
pretty,  and  extremely  useful  in  a  cut  state,  as  it 
keeps  tolerably  well  in  water  in  a  cool  room. 
Grandiflornm,  also  a  variety  of  the  above,  has 
large  rosy  purple  flowers  and  a  very  neat  habit. 
D.  K. 

The  Japan  Primrose.— Now  that  the  May 
sunshine  has  nearly  made  an  end  of  the  common 
varieties  of  Primrose  and  Polyanthus  in  exposed 
and  warm  situations.  Primula  japonica  comes  in 
"  on  the  gap  ''  as  an  old  and  trusty  friend.  The 
late  showers  have  made  its  foliage  as  green  and 
as  tender  as  Lettuce  leaves,  and  its  sturdy  spikes 
bear  up  bravely  their  three  or  four  whorls  of  bright 


rosy  crimson  flowers.  A  little  colony  of  it  under 
a  shady  hedge  gives  the  most  delicious  glints  of 
colour  (intensified  by  a  golden-leaved  Oak  (Quer- 
cus  Concordia)  being  near  to  them),  but  every- 
where in  sun  and  shade  they  are  now  quite  happy. 
It  is  so  easily  raised  from  seeds  by  the  thousand, 
that  the  wonder  is  it  is  not  more  often  seen  in 
quantity.  Planted  by  pond  margins  or  near  brook 
sides,  it  is  quite  at  home,  and  a  cat  spike  or  two 
arranged  with  bronzy  Heuchera  leaves  is  a  satis- 
factory indoor  arrangement.—  B. 

Home  flowers  worth  improvement.— 
One  thing  has  always  impressed  itself  upon  my 
mind  after  thinking  of  Chinese  gardening,  and 
that  is,  that  our  own  wild  flowers  are  in  reality 
those  best  suited  in  many  ways  for  cultural  de- 
velopment for  our  own  garden  uses.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this,  we  have  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
gardeners  taking  in  hand  a  plant  essentially  weedy 
in  its  primitive  state,  and  from  that  starting-point 
developing  the  Chrysanthemum.  We,  on  our  part, 
seem  ever  to  have  preferred  foreign  or  exotic 
flowers  to  our  own — lavishing  far  more  cultural 
care  on  the  Auricula  of  the  Alps  than  we  ever  gave 
to  our  own  sweet  Primrose.  Who  shall  say  what 
the  Ox-eyed  Daisy  of  our  meadows  would  produce 
in  even  a  few  years  if  cultivated  by  us  with  a  little 
of  that  faith  and  persistence  which  is  singularly 
characteristic  of  the  Chinese.  The  Water  Lily  of 
our  ponds  and  streams,  the  Golden  Iris  which 
fringes  our  river  banks,  the  Ox-eye  Daisy  and  its 
golden  relative,  the  Corn  Marigold,  still  await  im- 
provement at  onr  hands.  Even  in  their  wild  state 
their  beauty  is  great ;  but  developed  by  culture, 
selection,  and  hybridisation,  they  have  a  future 
before  them  of  which  we  may  not  dream  in  vain. 
The  love  of  novelty  has  misled  us  from  our  native 
flowers ;  we  have  been  led  to  prize  many  plants,  as 
green  Peas  were  prized  in  the  days  of  Tusser, 
who,  in  his  "  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Hus- 
bandry,'' tells  us  that  Peas  were  brought  out  of 
Flanders,  and  were  dainties  for  ladies,  seeing  that 
they  came  so  far  and  cost  so  dear."  At  any  rate 
we  might  do  worse  than  imitate  John  Chinaman  so 
far  as  improving  our  native  flowers  goes. — F.  W.  P.. 


Fruit  Garden. 

FKUIT  CULTURE  IN  POTS. 
For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  paid  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  in 
pots,  especially  what  are  termed  orchard  house 
trees.  The  first  orchard  house  was  one  put  up  by 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Rivers  in  his  nurseries  at 
Sawbridgewortb.  It  consisted  of  a  double  row  of 
posts  driven  into  the  ground,  to  which  some  rough 
boards  were  nailed,  and  a  row  of  wooden  shutters 
for  ventilation.  The  roof  was  composed  of  light 
rafters  placed  20  inches  apart  into  which  the  glass 
was  fixed.  Mr.  Rivers  stated  that  he  built  a  ser- 
viceable epan-roofed  glass  house  of  this  kind  100 
feet  long  and  14  feet  wide  for  £50.  It  was  found 
that  Peach,  Nectarine,  Plum,  and  the  finer  kind 
of  Pear  trees  succeeded  better  in  a  house  of  this 
kind  then  they  did  in  one  built  more  substantially. 
I  have  always,  however,  had  to  do  with  well-built 
houses,  and  have  had  no  di  tliculty  in  getting  the  fruit 
to  set  well,  and  to  finish  off  and  ripen  as  well  as 
could  bedesired.  A  substantial  well-built  glasshouse 
will  always  aford  more  satisfaction thana roughly 
put  together  affair,  and  it  will  cost  less  for  repairs, 
Much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  culture  of  fruit 
trees  in  pots.  Under  good  management  fruit  can 
be  had  from  them  quite  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be 
obtained  from  wall  trees,  and  the  crops  are  more 
easily  protected  from  frosts,  and  therefore  more 
certain.  Heated  walls  are  out  of  date  now,  and 
no  one  would  think  of  building  such  walls.  Pro- 
tecting the  blossoms  from  frost  such  as  we  had 
in  April  this  year  by  means  of  netting,  canvas, 
&c ,  is  but  a  poor  makeshift  compared  with  having 
the  trees  under  glass.  Fruit,  too,  can  be  grown 
on  trees  in  pots  of  as  large  size  and  as  good 
quality  as  it  can  be  had  in  any  other  way.  More- 
over, the  owner  of  an  orchard  house  may  obtain  a 
good  crop  the  second  season  after  the  house  is 
built  at  a  very  small  expenditure  for  trees.  I  like 
I  to  begin  with  what  are  called  in  the  trade  maidens, 


(.c,  trees  one  year  from  the  bud.  They  have  one 
stout  central  stem,  with  many  lateral  branches,  the 
longer  ones  nearest  the  base.  They  can  be  bought 
very  cheaply,  and  when  brought  home  in  November 
or  December  they  should  be  at  once  potted  in 
9-inch  and  10-inch  pots.  The  season  following 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  any  fruit,  but 
the  trees  can  be  well  prepared  to  produce  fruit  the 
year  after  that.  By  that  time  they  will  be  three 
years  old,  and  strong  enough  to  produce  from  one 
to  two  dozen  fine  fruit. 

As  TO  PliUNiNO,  there  are  two  methods  which 
I  adopt,  viz.,  the  bush  and  pyramid  forms,  and  the 
latter  is  preferable  to  the  former  for  this  rea- 
son, that  by  it  the  fruit  is  more  exposed  to  the 
sun,  although  a  few  bush-trained  trees  may  be 
placed  in  positions  where  pyramids  could  not  be 
accommodated.  The  yearling  stem  of  a  pyramid 
tree  should  be  cut  back  to  rather  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  its  length,  i.n.,  two-thirds  should  be  left. 
For  the  bush  form  one-third  of  its  length  should 
remain,  and  the  side  growths  should  be  cut  back 
considerably.  The  training  of  pot  trees  while 
making  their  growth  is  a  pleasant  occupation — 
much  more  pleasant  than  attending  to  wall  trees, 
and  it  can  be  done  without  exposing  the  operator 
to  the  biting  east  winds  of  our  uncertain  climate. 
Nailing  trees  to  walls  or  tying  them  to  wires  in 
the  open  air  in  winter  or  early  in  spring  has  too 
often  impaired  the  health  of  many  young  gar- 
deners. To  maintain  a  wall  of  Peach  and  Nec- 
tarine trees  in  good  condition  and  to  keep  it 
well  furnished  with  bearing  wood  requires  much 
anxious  care  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  caUi- 
vator.  An  orchard  house  may  be  heated  or  un- 
heated,  but  I  prefer  a  heated  structure.  In  a  house 
say  60  feet  or  70  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  span- 
roofed,  it  is  astonishing  how  large  a  quantity  of 
good  fruit  can  be  obtained,  and  of  so  many  kinds. 
We  grew  in  a  house  not  quite  so  large  as  that  just 
named  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pears,  Plums,  Apri- 
cots, Grapes,  Apples,  Cherries,  and  Strawberries, 
and  to  these  might  be  added  Figs,  although  we 
discontinued  growing  Figs  and  Vines  after  they 
could  be  obtained  in  other  houses.  Cherries  and 
Apricots  do  best  in  a  house  or  compartment  by 
themselves,  as  they  like  a  rather  drier  atmosphere, 
with  more  air  through  the  whole  season  of  their 
growth  than  the  other  fruits  just  named. 

An  orchaed  house  may,  and  it  should,  be  in- 
teresting during  the  whole  year.  In  January  the 
trees  should  be  brought  in  from  out  of  doors,  and 
they  may  be  placed  on  the  borders  rather  closer 
than  they  will  be  allowed  to  remain  through  the 
season.  There  ought  also  to  be  a  shelf  all  round  the 
house  on  which  to  place  Strawberry  plants  in  pots. 
These  of  coursemust  be  prepared  the  previousseason. 
The  trees  and  Strawberry  plants  will  require  but 
little  attention  until  they  are  in  flower,  when  some 
little  care  is  necessary  as  regards  watering  and 
ventilating.  When  the  fruit  is  set  a  few  of  the 
trees  may  be  placed  out-of-doors,  but  this  must 
not  be  done  too  early.  I  remember  placing  some 
trees  out-of-doors  in  May,  in  1870.  I  think  ;  the 
fruit  was  then  of  considerable  size.  On  the  'Jth  of 
that  month  the  thermometer  ftU  to  26°,  and  the 
whole  crop  was  lost.  During  a  good  many  sea- 
sons a  crop  of  fruit  may  be  obtained  without  any 
aid  from  hot-water  pipes,  but  sometimes  continued 
dull,  cold,  frosty  weather,  when  the  trees  are  in 
blossom,  prevents  any  of  it  from  setting.  During 
such  weather  it  is  desirable  that  the  trees  should 
be  aided  by  artificial  heat  night  and  day.  The 
secret  of  growing  good  fruit  on  pot  trees  lies  in 
giving  judicious  surface-dressings.  A  handful  or 
two  of  rich  compost  laid  on  the  surface  of  soil  in 
the  pots  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  yields  amazing 
results.  This  should  be  continued  until  the  fruit 
has  gone  nearly  through  its  second  swelling  stage. 
I  have  heaped  it  up  until  the  dressing  was  an  inch 
or  more  above  the  rim  of  the  pots,  and  this  has 
soon  become  firmly  compacted  with  stout  vigorous 
roots.  At  this  time  they  require  very  abundant 
supplies  of  water. 

The  Strawberry  plants  on  the  shelves  by 
the  middle  of  April  will  also  be  in  flower  and  re- 
quire constant  supplies  of  water,  and  up  to  the 
time  the  flowers  open  they  should  be  well  washed 
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■with  the  syringe  daily.  We  do  not  syringe  them 
when  the  fruit  is  setting,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  set, 
water  is  applied  as  freely  as  before.  A  good 
supply  of  Strawberries  can  be  kept  up  by  placing 
some  pots  of  Black  Prince  on  a  shelf  in  the  warmest 
part  of  the  house.  These  are  succeeded  by  Keen's 
Seedling,  President,  British  Queen,  Frogmore  Late 
Pine,  and  last  Loxtord  Hall  Seedling  The  Straw- 
berry plants  need  not  remain  in  the  house  after 
the  fruit  is  gathered ;  by  that  time  it  will  be  sur- 
prising it  they  are  not  well  infested  with  red  spider, 
which,  if  care  be  not  taken,  may  get  upon  the 
Peach  trees.  As  soon  as  the  Strawberry  pots  are 
removed 

The  fruit  trees  may  be  more  freely  syringed, 
and  this  must  be  continued  twice  a-day  until  the 
first  fruits  show  signs  cf  ripening.  Here 
again  the  value  of  pot  trees  is  exemplified 
in  the  rich  variety  that  may  be  obtained. 
The  early  American  kinds,  Amsden  June, 
Alexander,  and  Hale's  Early,  are  very  valuable, 
succeeded  by  Early  York  and  our  own  mid-season 
varieties,  of  which  Royal  George,  Grosse  Mignonne, 
Bellegarde,  and,  later,  Barrington  are  the  most 
prominent  examples.  It  is  well  to  grow  a  tree  or 
two  of  the  Salway  Peach,  a  yellow-fleshed  sort 
that  is  sometimes  very  good.  Amongst  Nectarines 
Lord  Napier  is  a  splendid  early  kind  ;  Stanwick 
Elruge  is  also  a  fine  highly  coloured  variety.  Hum- 
ioldt  is  a  very  fine  yellow-fleshed  sort,  and  Pine- 
apple is  also  a  very  fine  yellow-fleshed  variety. 
Violette  Hiitive  we  cannot  yet  do  without,  and 
Victoria  is  a  fine  late  Nectarine.  The  best  of  the 
newer  Peaches  are  Alexandra  Noblesse,  Goshawk, 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  Sea  Eagle — that  is,  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  of  them  goes.  When  the  fruit 
has  all  been  gathered  and  the  wood  well  ripened 
the  trees  should  be  moved  out-of-doors  and  the 
pots  plunged  over  the  rim  in  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse. 
The  house  may  then  be  filled  with  Chrysanthemums 
and  other  choice  winter  plants.       J.  Douglas. 


PROTECTION,   OR  NO  PROTECTION. 

Whenever  this  subject  is  started  there  are 
always  a  certain  number  of  practitioners  ready  to 
carry  on  the  discussion,  opinions  upon  the  matter 
being  apparently  pretty  evenly  divided.  Whether 
the  experience  of  either  party  materially  afEects 
the  decisions  of  others,  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  I 
believe  by  far  the  greater  number  of  gardeners 
would  prefer  having  copings  and  blinds,  if  it  were 
in  their  power  to  erect  them,  to  no  protection. 
What  Mr.  Baines  (p.  469)  has  to  say  on  this  or 
any  other  subject  must  always  be  regarded  as 
worthy  of  careful  perusal,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  is  correct  in  all  his  premises.  Because  a 
few  growers  have  fortunately  secured  good  crops 
of  fruit  without  protection,  he  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  those  who  have  failed  have  them- 
selves to  thank,  or,  in  other  words,  their  failure 
arises  from  the  summer  treatment  of  their  trees 
being  faulty.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  wish  that  he 
and  others  who  hold  similar  opinions  had  to  man- 
age a  garden  such  as  ours,  or  others  still  worse, 
which  I  could  name,  these  being  low-lving  with 
a  clay  subsoil.  That  much  depends  on  summer 
management,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  bloom,  I  readily  admit, 
and  also  that  in  some  few  favoured  districts  or 
gardens  where  the  trees  are  properly  treated  a 
total  failure  may  never  occur.  But  does  Jlr. 
Baines  or  anyone  else  atsert  that  the  blossoms  of 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  and,  in  fact,  any 
other  hind  of  cultivated  fruit  trees  or  hushes  will 
not  be  greatly  injured  by  1:1°  or  14°  ot  frost/  If 
they  can  prove  this,  there  must  be  something 
very  wrong  here  either  with  the  thermometers  or 
my  summer  treatment  of  all  our  wall  trees,  as  all 
those  unprotected  had  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
bloom  .spoilt  by  10°  of  frost.  I  never  saw  stronger 
or  more  abundant  blossomon  thePearsand  Plums. 
Cherries,  Apricots,  and  Peaches  also  flowered  most 
satisfactorily,  yetof  I'ears  especially  we  have  about 
as  many  fruit  as  there  are  trees.  It  appears  to  me 
that  Mr.  Baines  has  confounded  his  experience 
this  sea.^Jon  with  that  obtained  when  perhaps  he 
may  have  been  in  actual  practice.     Having  Been 


these  heavy  crops  of  I'eaches  and  Nectarines  at 
Manresa  House,  and  also  taken  note  of  the  well- 
set  Apricot  branch  sent  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  to  the 
office  ot  The  Garden,  he  at  once  concluded  that 
the  blossoms  escaped  injury ;  whereas  the  trees  had 
set  their  crops,  and  it  was  the  embryo  fruit  par- 
tially protected  by  foliage  that  escaped.  Very 
difEerent  this  from  unprotected  flowers.  What 
about  the  Pears  at  Manresa  House  ?  and  did  Messrs. 
Davis  and  Wilkinson  secure  such  abundance  ot 
Apricots  and  Peaches  last  season  1  If  not,  why 
not  ?    I  hold  that 

Copings  for  Apricot  trees  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  majority  ot  gardens  not  only  to 
preserve  the  crops,  but  also  the  lite  ot  the  tree. 
Not  merely  do  the  trees  require  protection  from 
frost  when  in  bloom,  but  they  also  need  to  be 
sheltered  from  heavy  rains  during  the  late  autumn, 
winter,  and  spring  months.  By  way  of  proving 
this  assertion  I  may  mention  that  at  Wilton 
House,  near  Salisbury,  Mr.  ChaUis  not  only 
fixes  a  glass  coping  over  the  Apricot  trees,  but 
also  further  wards  off  heavy  rains  by  means 
of  large  shutters  placed  over  the  border, 
his  motive  for  doing  so  being  to  keep  the  trees 
alive  and  in  full  bearing  'as  long  as  possible,  and 
by  no  other  means  has  he  succeeded  in  so  doing. 
The  garden  is  very  flat  and  low-lying,  a  stream  of 
water  passing  through  it,  and  here  are  to  be  seen 
some  of  the  finest  pyramids  and  other  forms  of 
Pear  trees  with  which  I  have  yet  met,  but  there 
are  no  fruit  on  them  owing  to  the  severe  frosts. 
On  a  long  south  wall  a  number  of  excellent  trees 
of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  crowded  with  fruit 
throughout,  but  it  was  not  summer  treatment 
alone  that  Mr.  Challis  has  to  thank  for  his  success, 
but  the  judicious  employment  of  a  wooden  wall 
coping  and  heavy  canvas  blinds  on  rollers.  In  the 
gardens  under  my  charge  we  grow  a  considerable 
number  of  Apricot  trees,  and  as  the  fruits  of  these 
are  much  prized,  it  was  decided  about  six  years 
ago  to  cover  several  with  a  glass  coping  and  blinds, 
and  such  good  service  have  they  done  that  I  con- 
sider the  outlay  was  recovered  the  second  season 
after  erection.  Every  season  we  have  fresh  proof 
of  the  value  ot  the  coping,  and  this  year  it  is 
especially  marked,  as  on  one  protected  tree  we 
have  more  fruit  than  on  the  whole  ot  those  unpro- 
tected. 

The  protected  wall  is  12  feet  in  height  and 
40  yards  long,  the  aspect  being  south-east.  An- 
other without  any  coping  is  about  the  same  length 
with  a  south-west  aspect,  and  both  walls  are 
fairly  well  furnished.  A  bend  in  the  protected 
wall  prevented  a  continuance  of  the  coping,  and 
here  there  is  one  of  the  largest  trees,  some  of  the 
limbs  being  trained  under  the  coping,  and  these 
never  fail  to  fruit.  This  tree  was  protected  with 
coping  boards  and  blinds  and  set  a  heavy  crop, 
but,  unfortunately,  fully  one-third  ot  the  spurs 
have  gummed  badly  and  are  now  dead.  But 
little  ot  this  gumming  took  place  on  those 
trees  under  the  glass,  and  which  I  may  state 
is  never  removed.  Then,  again,  the  trees  under 
the  coping  never  fail  to  bloom  well,  especially 
where  the  wood  is  benefited  by  the  ripening  influ- 
ence of  the  glass.  The  upper  portions  of  the  trees, 
8iy  down  to  about  4  feet  from  the  coping,  are  also 
considerably  earlier  than  the  lower  parts,  thus 
nffordinga  good  succession  of  fruit.  This  alone 
ought  to  be  sufficient  inducement  to  others  to  give 
the  glass  copings  a  trial,  and  it  in  addition  it  was 
generally  known  that  plenty  of  bloom  could  always 
be  secured  with  their  aid,  I  should  say  many  more 
would  be  erected.  It  must  be  admitted  that  during 
a  hot  summer  the  upper  portions  of  the  trees  are 
liable  to  be  infested  with  red  spider,  and  the 
borders  near  the  walls  become  very  dry,  but  the 
engine  checks  the  former  and  the  watering-can 
prevents  excessive  dryness  ;  or  if  preferred,  revolv- 
ing copings  can  bo  had,  or  the  glass,  as  in  our 
case,  can  easily  be  taken  out  and  stored  away. — 
W.  I.  M. 

I  notice  that  Mr.  Wilkinson  makes  a  state- 

metit  (p.  4  61)  to  the  effect  that  protection  for 
Apricots  whilst  in  blossom  is  quite  unnecessary. 
So  far  as  a  single  trial  in  one  season  is  concerned, 
he  may  be  right;  I  have  known  many  such  cases. 


but  they  must  not  be  accepted  as  trustworthy 
guides.  Mr.  Wilkinson  considers  that  if  the  trees 
are  well  managed  during  the  growing  season,  that 
is  all  the  care  they  require  in  order  to  ensure  a 
crop,  but  I  am  not  ot  that  opinion.  I  was  looking 
round  a  garden  about  a  fortnight  ago  where  the 
trees  had  had  every  possible  care,  and  looked  as 
trim  and  neat  as  the  most  fastidious  could  desire. 
They  had  not  been  protected,  and  the  number  of 
fruit  upon  a  large  tree  did  not  amount  to  a  score ; 
the  situation,  too,  was  not  more  exposed  than  that 
to  which  Mr.  Wilkinson  refers.  My  experience  of 
the  value  ot  shelter  for  Apricots  is  just  the  oppo- 
site of  that  of  Mr.  Wilkinson.  During  the  first 
ten  or  eleven  years  ot  my  term  here  some  of  our 
trees  had  only  the  protection  of  netting  while  in 
bloom.  The  result  was  that  we  got  a  fair  crop  of 
fruit  about  once  in  four  years,  while  others  unpro- 
tected were  nearly  or  quite  failures.  Since  then 
we  have  started  on  a  different  tack,  and  have  fitted 
up  a  glass  coping  3  feet  wide.  The  best  trees, 
too,  had  frigi  domo  in  front  of  them  in  the  form 
of  curtains,  which  are  drawn  over  them  at  night 
and  withdrawn  in  the  morning  as  long  as  there  is 
danger  from  frost.  Other  trees  are  protected  with 
netting  in  front  and  also  with  a  glass  coping. 

The  result  ot  this  treatment  is  that  we  have  not 
had  less  than  a  third  of  a  crop  in  the  worst  sea- 
sons for  these  last  seven  years,  and  we  have  had 
several  full  crops.  I  feel  persuaded  that  our  trees 
have  paid  twice  over  all  that  was  expended  upon 
providing  shelter  for  them.  Mr.  Wilkinson  ap- 
pears to  pin  his  faith  upon  pruning  and  nailing ; 
on  these  points  I  also  differ  from  him,  although  I 
admit  for  years  I  held  the  same  opinion  and  nailed 
and  pruned  our  trees  with  every  possible  care, 
laying  in,  as  Mr.  Wilkinson  advises,  plenty  of 
young  wood.  This  treatment  I  followed  up  until 
I  found,  after  a  good  number  of  years,  that  I  got 
but  a  poor  return  for  my  labour.  I  then  gave  up 
all  thoughts  ot  having  well-trained  trees  and  took 
almost  an  opposite  course.  I  now  treat  our  trees 
on  a  sort  ot  free-and-easy  system,  that  is  to  say,  I 
almost  ignore  the  use  of  the  knife,  and  instead  of 
having  them  trim  by  laying  in  every  branch  for 
which  there  is  room,  I  allow  the  young  shoots  to 
grow  pretty  much  as  they  like,  just  tying  in  the 
longest  ot  them  once  a  year ;  our  trees,  therefore, 
present  anything  but  a  neat  appearance.  They 
make  plenty  of  breastwood— in  some  places  three 
or  four  branches  thick,  while  the  smallest  shoots 
are  left  standing  out  from  the  wall,  and  I  feel 
satisfied  that  this  rough-and-ready  way  enables 
the  branches  to  shelter  each  other.  This  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  increase  in  the  crop,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  attribute  much  of  our  success  to 
efficient  protection. — J.  C.  C. 

Mr.   Baines  (p.   469)  would  almost  lead 

one  to  believe  that  protection  was  of  little  if  any 
use  provided  the  trees  were  properly  treated  with 
regard  to  water  at  the  roots  and  the  growths 
kept  thin  and  clean.  That  accords  with  my 
own  experience  during  these  last  ten  years  with 
regard  to  Apricots,  but  not  with  Peaches  out  of 
doors.  Even  here  in  the  south  of  England  we 
cannot  get  Peaches  without  spring  protection  of 
some  kind.  When  I  took  charge  of  the  gardens 
here  about  ten  years  ago  there  was  a  wall  200  feet 
long  and  10  feet  high,  partially  covered  with  Peach 
trees  in  a  verydecrepidst.nte,  through  cold  and  in- 
sects crippling  the  young  growths.  No  protection 
was  allowed,  and  do  what  I  would  in  the  way  of 
syringing  and  watering,  I  could  not  induce  them 
to  make  satisfactory  growth.  After  three  unsuc- 
cessful seasons  I  got  permission  to  have  them  re- 
moved and  young  ones  planted  in  their  stead. 
These  I  protected  with  tiffany  from  the  time  growth 
commenced  till  the  middle  of  May,  the  tiffany 
being  attached  to  the  wall  in  such  a  way  that  it 
was  rolled  up  and  tied  above  the  trees  every  day 
and  let  down  at  night.  Under  this  treatment  they 
made  very  satisfactory  growth,  and  began  bearing 
the  following  season,  and  they  have  con- 
tinued to  do  so  ever  since.  While  we  were  able 
to  protect  them  in  spring  with  tiftany  we 
had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  trees  clean 
and  healthy,  but  since  they  reached  the  top 
of  the  wall,  tanned  netting  had  to  be  substituted 
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for  the  tiffany  on  aocoant  of  its  width.  Being 
without  supports,  it  got  so  blown  about  and  torn 
by  the  wind,  that  we  were  obliged  to  give  it  up, 
and  since  then,  although  we  syringe  with  tepid 
water  twice  and  sometimes  three  times  a  week  and 
use  the  powder-pufE,  we  experience  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  keeping  them  clean  and  healthy. 
Such  well-known  hardy  sorts  as  Royal  George, 
Barrington,  Admirable  and  Bellegarde  Peaches, 
and  Elruge,  Violette  Hative,  and  Balgowan  Nec- 
tarines will  not  even  here  make  growth  sufficiently 
healthy  to  bear  fruit  without  protection  during 
March  and  April.  Protection  is  needed,  indeed, 
quite  as  much  to  save  the  young  growth  as  the 
fruit.  A  tree  that  has  made  healthy  growth  the 
previous  season  will  set  a  good  crop  of  fruit  the 
following  spring  without  any  protection  what- 
ever, but  should  the  spring  prove  to  be  a  cold 
one  (and  most  springs  of  late  years  have  been  so), 
curl  and  blister  are  certain  to  set  in,  and  when 
that  happens  one  may  bid  good-bye  to  the  next 
season's  crop.— W.  Watson,  Baglehurst. 


GAS  TAR  DRESSINGS. 


Mr.  Groom's  clearly  written  account  (p.  422)  of 
the  course  which  he  took  in  regard  to  dressing  his 
Vines  affected  with  mealy  bug  will  do  something 
to  remove  the  doubts  of  those  who  may  be  unde- 
cided as  to  using  tar  for  the  destruction  of  this 
troublesome  pest.  Where  once  this  insect  gets  es- 
tablished in  either  vineries  or  plant  houses,  in 
order  to  have  the  Grapes  at  all  usable  or  the  plants 
in  a  fairly  presentable  condition,  the  labour  be- 
comes a  drag  such  as  few  gardeners  can  afford, 
causing  other  things  to  be  neglected.  To  get  tho- 
roughly rid  of  the  pest  involves  much  the  least 
labour  in  the  long  run,  but  nothing  less  than  steady 
determination  and  persistent  application  until  the 
last  of  the  living  insects  as  well  as  their  eggs  are 
destroyed  will  effect  this.  Not  long  after  I  began 
exhibiting  I  got  bug  on  a  few  plants  I  had  in  ex- 
change, and  it  soon  spread  over  most  of  the  plant 
houses,  and  also  made  its  appearance  on  the  Vines. 
I  was  not  long  in  finding  out  that  resting  content 
with  keeping  it  under  was  simply  engaging  in  an 
endless  struggle  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
other,  in  addition  to  which  neither  plants  nor  fruit 
could  be  had  up  to  the  mark.  I  therefore  set  to 
work  with  a  determination  to  get  rid  of  it,  or  kill 
every  living  thing  affected  with  it.  The  tar  mix- 
tore  was  not  then  known  to  be  a  means  of  ridding 
Vines  of  it,  or  diluted  paraffin,  which  is  equally 
destructive  to  it  on  plants,  and  paintings  of  clear 
paraffin  for  the  iron  and  woodwork  in  houses  ;  con- 
sequently I  used  such  insecticides  as  were  then 
mostly  employed,  viz.,  Gishurst  and  Abyssinian 
mixture,  by  the  persistent  use  of  which  for  a 
whole  autumn  and  winter,  going  over  the  entire 
affected  stock  from  end  to  end,  dipping  and 
syringing,  repeating  the  application  a  number  of 
times,  with  painting,  pointing,  and  lime-washing 
the  houses  so  as  to  reach  every  crevice  where  the 
bugs  were  concealed,  or  to  smother  them  in  their 
retreats,  I  managed  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  took  quite 
four  times  the  amount  of  labour,  and  ten  times 
the  cost  in  material,  to  effect  the  object  in  view 
compared  with  paraffin  for  the  plants  and  tar  for 
the  Vines.  When  I  first  wrote  about  Mr.  Hunter's 
use  of  the  tar  mixture,  after  seeing  and  carefully 
noting  the  results  of  his  practice,  there  was  a 
good  deal  said  about  giving  reckless  advice  in 
recommending  the  use  of  so  dangerous  a  material 
as  gas  tar,  just  as  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  with 
some  regarding  the  use  of  paraffin,  which  is  more 
deadly  to  plant  life  if  not  applied  with  caution, 
because  infinitely  more  searching  and  penetrating 
than  gas  tar.  As  needful  when  the  use  of  a  power- 
ful agent  is  recommended,  Iwas  careful  tostate  well 
within  the  strength  of  the  mixture  used  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  and  of  the  many  whom  I  know  who  have 
adopted  the  remedy  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single 
instance  where  any  injury  has  been  done  to  the 
Vines,  or  where  it  has  failed  to  destroy  the  insects. 
Another  thing  which  Mr.  Groom  does  well  to  men- 
tion is  the  necessity  for  pruning  the  Vines  as  soon 
as  can  be,  and  applying  the  dressing  at  once, 


whilst  they  are  quite  dormant ;  the  need  for  this 
is  obvious,  but  cannot  be  too  often  impressed,  as 
if  the  buds  are  moving  injury  would  be  likely  to 
occur  with  a  milder  application  than  the  one  in 
question.  I  hear  of  the  mixture  being  used  with 
the  best  results  on  Peaches,  but  as  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say,  it  is  even  more  needful  in  their  case 
to  be  prompt  in  doing  the  work  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  off,  as  their  buds  soon  begin  to  move, 
and  are  more  impatient  of  anything  they  do  not 
like  being  applied  to  them  after  they  have  begun 
to  stir  than  are  Vines.  As  evidence  of  this  it  is 
only  necessary  to  point  to  the  numbers  of  instances 
in  which  the  crops  have  been  lost  by  the  buds 
falling  after  a  dressing  with  Gishurst  where  used 
too  strong,  or  after  the  buds  were  moving. — 
T.  Baines. 

One  has  not  so  much  difficulty  in  believing 

that  the  tar  killed  the  bug  on  Mr.  Groom's  Vines 
as  "  J.  S.  W."  (p.  472)  tries  to  make  out.  Until 
two  years  ago  we  were  very  much  troubled  with 
bug  on  our  Vines  for  several  seasons,  although  we 
washed  the  roof,  rafters,  &c.,  every  winter,  and 
dressed  the  Vines  with  one  or  other  of  the  reme- 
dies usually  recommended ;  still  the  bugs  would 
appear,  and  at  times  render  many  of  the  bunches 
unfit  for  table.  In  .January,  1883,  after  the  Vines 
were  pruned,  the  roof,  &c.,  was  washed  down  as 
usual  and  the  Vines  were  dressed  with  the  tar 
mixture  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  used  by 
Mr.  Groom,  with  the  exception  of  the  clayey  loam, 
ours  being  garden  earth  and  not  baked,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  all  through  last  season  not  a 
bug  was  seen.  The  rods  this  year  were  only 
dressed  with  the  ordinary  clay  mixture,  more  as 
a  preventive  than  anything  else,  but  not  a  bug 
has  been  noticed  on  the  Vines  since  the  day  the 
tar  was  used. — W.  Watson,  Saglchiurst. 

Allow  me  to  inform  "  J.  S.  W."  that  I  have 

on  many  occasions  followed  exactly  the  same 
course  of  cleaning  as  that  described  in  The 
Garden  (p.  422),  but  until  I  used  the  tar  mixture 
the  bug  always  put  in  an  appearance  as  soon  as 
the  young  leaves  began  to  unfold.  I  have,  indeed, 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  all  our  labour  would 
have  been  in  vain  had  we  not  used  the  tar  dressing, 
for  the  Vine  rods  had  been  spur-pruned  for  over 
twenty  years,  and  the  old  knots  and  crevices 
offered  secure  retreats  for  both  bug  and  other  in- 
sects. Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  when  the 
Grapes  are  nearly  fit  to  cut,  I  have  not  seen  a 
single  trace  of  bug,  which  previously  was  so  bad 
that  I  had  resolved  to  either  kill  or  cure  the  Vines. 
I  am  ready  to  substantiate  what  I  have  stated, 
and  anyone  at  all  interested  in  the  matter  may 
see  the  Vines  in  question, — James  Groom,  Oos- 
port. 

Large  Vines. — Captain  Phelps  has  a  Grape 
Vine  which,  according  to  the  Pacific  Rvral  Press, 
is  the  largest  in  the  United  States  In  1867  the 
large  Vine  that  was  famous  in  Southern  California 
was  cut  down  and  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition. It  measured  14  inches  in  diameter. 
Captain  Phelps'  Vine  is  25  years  old,  and  is  13 
inches  in  diameter.  It  is  of  the  Mission  variety, 
and  it  has  never  received  the  benefits  of  irrigation. 
It  stands  near  the  house,  south  of  Stockton  about 
two  miles,  and  covers  about  4000  square  feet  of 
ground.  If  it  had  been  permitted  to  run  where  it 
wished  it  would  have  covered  a  much  larger  area, 
but  it  was  found  necessary  to  cut  it  back  in  order 
to  save  the  roof  of  the  house.  The  largest  crop 
produced  by  it  was  two  or  three  years  ago,  when 
after  selling  a  ton  and  a  half  by  actual  weight, 
the  remainder  was  estimated  at  two  tons  and 
a  half.  In  the  "  Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Club " 
for  January,  1882,  Professor  Bessey  reports 
finding  in  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  a  colony 
of  Vines,  supposed  to  be  Vitis  Labrnsca, 
the  trunks  of  which  were,  some  of  them,  over  a 
foot  in  diameter.  In  a  subsequent  number  of  the 
same  journal  Mr.  Ravenel  states  that  in  March, 
1881,  while  in  Darifn,  Georgia,  he  rode  out  to 
Baisden's  Bluff,  on  the  coast,  some  twelve  miles 
north-east  of  Darien,  to  see  a  celebrated  Grape 
Vine.  It  was  just  in  leaf,  and,  judging  from  the 
wood  and  bark,  appeared  to  be  Vitis  sestivalis.  On 


measuring  the  trunk  at  8  feet  from  the  ground,  it 
was  found  to  have  a  circumference  of  44  inches. 
This  rather  beats  the  Grape  Vine  of  the  land  of 
the  "  big  trees."  Another  large  Vine,  although  of 
smaller  dimensions  than  those  noted  above,  is 
reported  by  Mr.  Britton  as  growing  near  Egbert- 
ville,  on  Staten  Island.  This  Vine  (Vitis  cordi- 
folia)  has  a  circumference  of  2.5.J  inches  at  a  point 
3  feet  above  its  base ;  it  completely  covers  three 
Cedar  trees,  each  at  least  30  feet  high,  and  is  a 
very  beautiful  plant. 


INDOOR  Garden. 

DOUBLE  CINERARIAS. 

In  The  Garden  (p.  451)  "J.  C.  C."  says  that 
double-flowered  Cinerarias  may  be  readily  raised 
from  collections  of  single-flowered  varieties. 
Should  any  of  your  readers  attempt  to  do  this,  I 
am  afraid  that  they  will  find  it  a  somewhat  dis- 
appointing pursuit,  as  thousands  of  seedlings  may 
and  indeed  have  been  raised  from  single- flowered 
varieties  without  the  production  of  a  single 
double-flowered  plant.  Double-flowered  varieties 
of  the  Cineraria,  the  Petunia,  the  Pelargonium, 
&c.,  as  a  rule  do  not  produce  seed,  although  their 
flowers  generally  furnish  pollen,  more  or  less,  and 
in  the  case  alluded  to  by  "J.  C.  C  double- 
flowered  sorts  may  have  existed  among  the  single- 
flowered  varieties  from  which  the  seed  was  saved, 
or  at  all  events  near  them,  and  pollen  from  these 
may  have  been  conveyed  in  some  way  to  the  single 
flowers,  possibly  by  insect  agency,  or  even  by 
wind,  and  hence  a  percentage  of  double-flowered 
plants.  In  nearly  all  families  of  plants  "  sports," 
or  deviations  from  the  normal  type,  occasionally 
occur,  and  when  these  take  the  form  of  double  or 
semi-double  flowers,  variegation,  or  other  pecu- 
liarity, advantage  may  and  has  frequently  been 
taken  of  the  circumstance,  and  the  peculiarity  has 
been  perpetuated  and  not  infrequently  intensified, 
as  wherever  a  tendency  towards  any  peculiarity 
is  shown  to  exist  in  any  two  plants  of  the  same 
species,  if  a  union  can  be  effected  between  such, 
a  portion  of  the  progeny  is  very  likely  to  present 
that  peculiarity  in  an  Intensified  or  increased 
degree.  Therefore,  those  desirous  of  raising  double- 
flowering  varieties  of  the  Cineraria,  or  of  other 
plants,  should  look  carefully  among  the  petals  of 
double-flowered  sorts  for  pollen,  and  this  among 
the  best  or  the  most  double  sorts  is  only  produced 
sparingly,  if  at  all.  If  found  it  should  be  applied 
to  the  stigmas  of  single  flowers,  or,  what  is  better, 
to  blooms  which  have  a  slight  tendency  to 
duplicity,  irregularity  of  form,  or  increased 
number  of  petals,  when  the  desired  object  will 
most  likely  be  obtained.  P.  Grieve. 


A  CLIMBING    SUNDEW. 
(DROSERA  AURICULATA.) 

Almost  everybody  is  familiar  with  our  native 
little  Sundews,  whose  compact  rosettes  of  tiny 
battledore-like  leaves,  thickly  studded  with  spark- 
ling gland-tipped  hairs  and  erect  spikes  of  little 
star-like  flowers,  peep  up  from  amongst  the 
moisture -loving  Mosses  which  clothe  bogs  and  wet 
heathy  ground.  The  reputed  carnivorous  tastes  of 
these  singular  little  plants  have  won  for  them  a 
wide  notoriety,  and  one  of  the  houses  most  fre- 
quently enquired  for  at  Kew  is  that  which  contains 
the  collection  of  these  and  similar  plants.  Once 
upon  a  time  before  science  had  taught  our 
farmers  bettei,  the  supposed  deleterious  character 
of  various  plants  was  often  pointed  to  as  the  cause 
of  many  evils,  and  to  our  little  Sundews  was  attri- 
buted the  much  dreaded  sheep-rot,  which  led  to 
their  being  vulgarly  known  as  the  "  red-rot."  Apart 
from  the  interest  which  attaches  to  Sundews,  ow- 
ing to  their  peculiar  tastes,  a  large  number  of 
them  are  deserving  of  cultivation  on  accoont  of  the 
ornamental  nature  of  their  leaves  and  flowers.  At 
present  we  possess  about  half-a-dozen  exotic 
species,  and  in  D.  auriculata,  which  has  recently 
been  added  to  the  Kew  collection,  we  have  a  species 
of  great  interest,  owing  to  its  climbing  habit.     It 
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ii  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  where  it  grow^ 
amongst  tall  Grass,  upon  the  stems  of  which  i^ 
climbs  by  means  of  its  twining  leaf-stalks.  In 
shape  the  leaves  resemble  those  of  D.  rotandifolia, 
bat  the  hairs  are  much  longer.  The  flowers  are 
white  and  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Whilst  writing  of  Sundews,  I  may  note  the  addi 
tion  to  the  "  North  "  gallery  at  Kew  of  a  picture  of 
the  beautiful  Poppy-flowered  species  which  is  found 
wild  at  the  Cape.  Imagine  a  plant  of  D.  oapensis 
bearing  a  scape  of  flowers  as  large  and  bright- 
coloured  as  those  of  our  small  field  Poppy  (Papaver 
Eha3as),  that  is,  having  a  diameter  of  2  inches  across 
the  cup,  and  a  brilliant  scarlet  colour.  These  cha- 
racters in  a  small  Drosera  are  of  such  a  startling 
nature,  that  unless  I  had  seen  dried  specimens  of 
the  plant,  I  should  have  doubted  the  accuracy  of 
Miss  North's  picture.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
gardens  may  soon  become  possessed  of  this  magni- 
ficent Sundew. 


Begonia  inaects  (J.  8.  Heward'j.—YQxi' 
Begonias  are  attacked  by  a  small  mite  or  Acarns' 
probably  a  Rhizoglyphus.  These  mites  sometimes 
increase  very  rapidly,  and  an  attack  by  them 
should  always  be  met  at  once.  Treat  the  plants 
as  you  would  for  red  spider.  Begonias,  having 
yery  hairy  leaves,  are  diflicult  to  wash  with  an 
insecticide.  Painting  the  hot-water  pipes  with  a 
mixture  of  sulphur,  lime,  and  clay  is  a  very  good 
remedy,  and  so  is  placing  the  plants  in  a  cooler 
temperature. — G.  S.  S. 

Leschenaultla  biloba  major.— The  fol- 
lowing is  the  way  in  which  I  cultivate  this  plant, 
the  handsome  blue  flowers  of  which  are  admired 
by  all  who  see  them  :  In  April  the  young  growths 
are  taken  off  about  2  inches  in  length  and  made 
into  cuttings  with  a  sharp  knife,  care  being  taken 
not  to  bruise  the  young  wood.  They  are  then  in- 
83rted  in  5-inch  pots  half  filled  with  broken  pot- 
sherds ;  the  pot  is  then  filled  with  good  fibrous 
peat  and  sharp  silver  sand  ;  about  twenty  cuttings 
are  put  in  each  pot ;  they  are  then  placed  in  a 
warm  propagating  pit,  where  they  strike  root  in 
about  a  month.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  them 
well  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  as  soon  as  rooted 
they  should  be  potted  off  singly  into  2^-inch  pots 
and  kept  in  some  warm  house  for  a  time ;  they 
should  then  be  removed  to  a  cooler  house,  as,  for 
instance,  a  Heath  house,  and  gradually  exposed  to 
full  sunshine  and  given  plenty  of  air.  They  should 
be  kept  well  pinched  back  to  make  them  bushy,  or 
they  will  grow  very  tall  and  thin.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  overpot  them,  and  in  this  opera- 
tion the  same  compost  should  be  used  as  that  re- 
commended for  the  cuttings.— W.  Balchin,  Uas- 
AK'hs  N'urserit's,  Brighton. 

The  Banyan  tree  —Respecting  this  tree,  of 
which  an  illustration  was  given  in  The  Garden 
the  other  day,  Forbes,  in  his  "  Oriental  Memoirs," 
says  that  a  Banyan  tree,  named  Cubbeer  Burr, 
was  nearly  2000  feet  in  circumference,  measured 
round  its  principal  stems,  but  that  the  ground 
covered  by  its  overhanging  branches  was  consider- 
ably more  extensive.  The  large  trunks  numbered 
;i.50,  and  the  smaller  ones  exceeded  3000.  This 
tree  at  one  time  was  considerably  larger,  a  fear- 
ful storm,  accompanied  by  a  flood  on  the  Ner- 
budda,  having  carried  away  a  greater  part  of  it, 
raducing  the  number  of  the  larger  trunks  from 
1350  to  the  350  now  remaining.  The  original  size 
of  this  colossal  tree  may  be  better  conceived  by 
remembering  that  2000  feet,  its  circumference 
when  Forbes  saw  it,  is  more  than  one-third  of  a 
mile.  It  is  truly  one  of  the  wonders  of  Nature. 
The  careful  provision  by  which  everything  is  made 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
placed  is  strongly  exemplified  in  the  growth  of 
this  tree  ;  for  if  these  branches  did  not  throw  out 
roots,  and  so  form  a  trunk  with  which  to  support 
their  own  weight,  they  would  tear  themselves  off 
from  the  parent  stem.  —  Traveller. 


1  he  white  Tobacco  plant  (Nicotlana  nfflnia)  forces 
very  well  fn  a  cuul  gicenlutiiae.  and  13  a  nmch  purer  white 
lorceil  than  olherwine.  It  lists  a  I. )ng  lime  when  brought 
Into  the  houTe  anil  scents  a  room  deltclously  every  evening. 


Pelargonium    grandiflorum.— Amongst 

all  the  plants  that  are  grown  in  pots  in  green- 
houses Pelargoniums  certainly  occupy  the  first 
place  on  account  of  their  handsome  flowers  and 
varied  colours.  But  they  only  bloom  for  a  very 
limited  time,  and  therefore  are  useless  for  several 
mont  hs.  This  imperfection  has  been  overcome  by 
M.  Vanden  Heede,  of  Lille,  who  has  obtained, 
by  crossing  Pelargonium  Gloire  de  Paris  and 
Gloire  de  Crimee,  P.  grandiflorum,  a  variety  con- 
stantly in  bloom — in  fact,  a  perpetual  Pelar- 
gonium. He  sent  me  a  plant  of  it,  which  is  now  in 
full  bloom.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  very  fine 
form,  the  lower  petals  light  vivid  pink,  the  upper 
ones  darker  and  spotted  with  dark  purple,  centre 
white.  The  leaves  are  light  green.  It  is  decidedly 
an  acquisition,  and  one  which  will  compete  with 
the  zonal,  with  which  it  is  desirable  it  should 
be  crossed.  The  field  is  open,  and  Nature  will 
assist  intelligent  endeavours,  as  it  did  in  days 
gone  by  Mr.  Wills  and  Mr.  Peter  Grieve. — Jean 
SiSLET,  Monplaisir,  Lyons. 

Kalosanthea  cocoinea.— This  rather  old- 
fashioned  greenhouse  plant  when  well  grown 
forms  one  of  the  most  useful  decorative  plants 
imaginable.  From  cuttings  rooted  in  September 
I  have  a  charming  lot  of  plants  just  coming  into 
flower.  The  Kalosanthes  is  propagated  by  means  of 
cuttings,  which  root  freely  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
I  make  it  a  rule  to  propagate  them  in  autumn, 
taking  the  cuttings  from  plants  that  have  had  their 
growths  well  ripened  by  being  exposed  to  the 
weather.  I  use  6-inch  pots  and  put  as  many  as 
seven  and  eight  cuttings  in  a  pot,  using  soil  com- 
posed of  loam  and  rotten  manure,  with  a  good  dash 
of  sand  to  keep  it  porous.  After  being  inserted 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  warm  house  till  rooted, 
when  they  should  be  gradually  hardened  off,  and 
finally  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  there 
to  remain  until  they  show  signs  of  flowering. 
Water  should  be  given  very  sparingly  up  to  this 
stage,  but  after  they  show  their  flower-heads  a 
more  liberal  supply  may  be  given  them  and  an  oc- 
casional dose  of  liquid  manure.  When  done  flower- 
ing place  them  in  a  close  pit,  there  to  make  growth 
for  cuttings  for  the  coming  autumn.  It  will  be 
found  that  a  young  shoot  will  be  produced  from 
the  base  of  nearly  every  leaf ;  therefore  a  little  dis- 
budding will  be  necessary,  bat  two  of  the  strong- 
est growths  should  be  left  to  each  plant.  Give 
abundance  of  air  while  growth  is  going  on,  and 
when  the  shoots  have  attained  a  length  of  i  inches 
turn  the  plants  out  on  a  bed  of  ashes  where  they 
will  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  I  make  it  a  rule 
never  to  give  them  more  water  after  they  have 
made  their  growth  than  is  sufficient  to  keep  the 
foliage  healthy.— J.  HiNTON. 

Xmpatlens     fiacolda    alblflora.  —  The 

Balsam  figured  in  Illustration  Horticoh  and 
noted  in  The  Gabden  (p.  454)  under  the  above 
name  has  been  in  cultivation  in  this  country  for 
some  years — half-a-dozen  at  least  —  under  the 
name  of  I.  platypetala  alba.  A  reference  to  the 
Botanical  Magazine  figure  of  typical  I.  platype- 
tala will  show  that  this  white-flowered  Balsam 
could  not  be  a  variety  of  that  species,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  in  whorls  and  large,  whilst  the  stem 
is  erect  and  stout.  In  the  same  work  (t.  5276)  a 
figure  of  I.  flaccida  will  be  found,  and  on  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  the  close  resemblance  of  the 
plant  under  discussion  to  the  figure  will  be  apparent 
enough,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  colour  of 
the  flowers,  which  in  the  type  are  rose-purple.  In 
form  the  flowers  of  the  white  variety  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Zanzibar  Balsam  (I.  Sul- 
tani),  and  to  this  resemblance  is  due  the  name  I. 
Sultani  alba,  by  which  the  white  variety  of  I. 
flaccida  has  been  distributed  by  several  Continental 
nurserymen.  In  habit,  however,  the  last  mentioned 
plant  ii  quite  distinct  from  both  I.  platypetala 
and  I.  Sultani,  both  of  which  grow  into  good- 
sized  shrub-like  specimens,  whereas  I.  flaccida 
albiflora  is  a  low  growing,  free-branching  species, 
almost  a  trailer  in  fact.  At  Kew  it  is  used  as  an 
edging  plant  for  borders  in  the  warm  houses,  and 
it  is  also  grown  in  pots  for  the  decoration  of  the 
Begonia  house,  in  which  house  plants  of  it  have 
been  flowering  freely  since  last  autumn.   It  ripens 


seeds  very  freely,  and  soon  becomes  almost  a  weed 
in  a  house  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  long.  I. 
flaccida  appears  to  be  a  variable  species,  of  which 
the  plants  figured  in  various  botanical  works  under 
the  names  I.  latifolia,  I.  bipartita,  I.  bifida,  and  I. 
floribnnda  are  considered  to  be  varieties  by  Hooker 
in  his  "  Flora  of  British  India."— B. 


Garden   Flora. 


PLATE  444. 

stenorhynchds  speciosum.  * 

Although  Stenorhynchus  is  now  considered  to 
be  only  a  section  of  the  genus  Spiranthes,  which  in 
the  "  Genera  Plantarum  "  is  made  to  include  what 
have  hitherto  been  known  as  Neottias,  Steno- 
rhynchus, and  the  old  Spiranthes,  the  several 
garden  Orchids  generally  known  by  the  name 
Stenorhynchus  are  distinct  enough  in  a  horticul- 
tural sense  to  justify  us  in  the  retention  of 
the  old  name  for  the  plant  here  figured  and  one 
or  two  nearly  related  species.  S.  speciosum,  the 
West  Indian  representative  of  our  native  "  Lady's 


Stenorhynchus  speciosum^  showing  habit  of  tjrowth. 

Tresses,"  has  been  cultivated  in  English  gardens 
for  many  years,  but,  lacking  the  brilliancy  of 
colour  and  grotesqueness  of  form  characteristic 
of  the  majority  of  popular  garden  Orchids,  it  has 
never  become  widely  known,  and  is  at  the  present 
time  rarely  met  with  in  other  than  botanical 
collections.  Taking  into  account,  however,  the  size 
and  bright  red  colour  of  its  erect  growing  spike, 
the  shining  green,  healthy  herbaceous  foliage,  and 
the  simple  character  of  its  cultural  requirements, 
there  is,  notwithstanding  ihe  comparative  ob. 
scurity  into  which  this  plant  has  fallen,  suffi- 
cient to  recommend  it  to  general  favour  as  a  use- 
ful cool  Orchid  that  will  grow  well  and  flower 
freely  if  treated  as  Bletias,  Disas,  and  many  other 
terrestrial  Orchids  are  treated.  Nestling  under 
the  shade  of  trees  in  moist  woods  or  on  the  edge 
of  a  shaded  stream,  S.  speciosum  is  found  plenti- 
fully in  Jamaica  and  other  West  Indian  Islands, 
as  well  as  in  Mexico,  &o.,  where  it  appears  to 
favour  most  a  strong  loamy  soil,  in  which  we 
know  from  experience  it  thrives  best  when  grown 
in  pots.  Water  should  be  liberally  supplied  during 
growth,  bnt  after  flowering  it  should  be  gradually 
lessened,  as  a  period  of  rest  before  it  again  starts 
into  growth  is  necessary.    There  is  a  variety  of  S. 


*  Drawn  in  Messrs.  Shuttleworth,  Carder  A  Co.'s  nur- 
sery, 191,  Park  Rosd,  Clapham. 
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speciosum  called  macnlatum  in  which  the  foliage  is 
marked  with  large  silvery  spots.  S.  euphlebinm  is 
a  new  species,  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
t.  6G90.  In  habit  it  resembles  S.  speciosum,  but 
differs  from  it  in  having  flowers  which  are  whitish 
with  red- brown  veins  and  covered  with  a  brownish 
pubescence.  S.  cinnabarinnm  bears  a  spike  of 
yellow  and  orange-red  flowers,  each  of  which  is 
subtended  with  dark  olive-green  bracts,  altogether 
presenting  a  gay  and  ornamental  appearance.  The 
remaining  species  belonging  to  the  Stenorhynchus 
group  have  little  to  recommend  them  for  cultivation 
as  ornamental  plants,  although  several  of  them 
are  interesting  botanically. 

The    whole    of    the    Spiranthes    have    thick 
fleshy  roots  matted  together  at  the  base  of  the 
annual  stem,  and  therefore  it  may  be  inferred  that 
when  at  rest  they  prefer  to  be  kept  dry  at  the  roots. 
The  leaves  are  borne  in  a  rosette,  or  thickly  clustered 
around  a  short  stem,  which  is  prolonged  into  a 
flower-spike.     These  characters  distinguish  them 
from  the  genus  Neottia,  which  is  now  limited  to 
three  species,  viz.,  N.  micrantha,  N.  listeroides  and 
our    native    Bird's-nest    Orchis   (N.   Nidus-avis). 
These  are  leafless  plants  with  brown  stalks  and 
flowers,  and  are  supposed  to  be  saprophytic,  i.e.,  to 
grow  only  on  the  decayed  roots  or  stems  of  other 
plants,  as  do  the  Monotropas  and  Orobanches.    N. 
Nidus-avis  is  found  almost  always  in  the   near 
neighbourhood  of  Beech  trees,  on  the  roots  of  which 
it  is  supposed  to  vegetate.    Although  Bentham, 
Hooker,  Babington,  and  others  state  that  this  plant 
is  a  saprophyte,  Mr.  Webster  says  that,  although 
generally  supposed  to  be  so,  such  is  not  really  the 
case.  "It  is,"hesays,  "afrequentoccnpantof  shady 
Beech  woods,  especially  on  a  chalky  or  clayey  sub- 
soil ;  indeed,  the  finest  specimens  I  have  seen  were 
growing  on  stiff,  tenacious  clay,  so  hard  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  lift  a  plant  uninjured.    It  is, 
however,  strangely  uncertain  in  its  appearance, 
frequently  disappearing  from  places  where  it  had 
been  known  to  exist  for  years  and  reappearing  in 
quite  another  part  of  the  same  wood.    I  have  re- 
peatedly tried  the  cultivation  of  this  Orchid,  but 
with  no  success,  the  plants  never  appearing  after 
the  first  year."    Tiiis  is  the  experience  of  all  who 
have  attempted  the  cultivation  of  this  very  inte- 
resting plant,  and  it  appears  to  us  that,  notwith- 
standing  Mr.  Webster's  assertion  that  it  is  not 
parasitic,  its  refusal  to  grow  under  any  conditions 
other  than  those  under  which  it  grows  naturally 
goes  a  long  way  in   support   of    Bentham  and 
others  who  maintain  that  it  is  parasitic.  B. 


the  plants  which  succeed  best  in  them,  that  dif" 
ficalty  could  be  easily  removed.  Even  if  shrubs 
and  other  plants  remained  effective  for  but  one 
season,  the  cost  of  replanting  would  not  be  much 
if  the  supply  were  well  kept  up  year  by  year. 
Where  window  boxes  are  allowed,  a  yearly  sup- 
ply of  spring  bulbs  and  of  half-hardy  flowers  must 
do  much  to  brighten  the  outlook  for  the  weary 
inmates,  who  can  at  best  have  so  little  of  the 
brightness  of  outdoor  life.  The  lady  superinten- 
dent of  a  town  hospital  tells  me  that  flowers  in 
pots  are  specially  useful  for  ward  tables.  They 
last  fresh  much  longer  than  cut  flowers,  and  there 
is  the  additional  interest  of  seeing  them  grow 
and  fresh  flowers  come  out.  Judging  from  cottage 
windows,  few  plants  are  greater  favourites  than 
the  different  kinds  of  Pelargoniums. — C.  M.  0. 


SEASONABLE   WORK. 


Plants  for  hospital  gardens— Much  as 

is  now  done  in  the  way  of  sending  cut  flowers  to 
hospitals,  country  gardens  can  also  help  to 
brighten  such  hospitals  as  have  any  garden 
ground  surrounding  them  by  contributing  ham- 
pers of  plants  in  autumn,  or,  perhaps  better  still, 
in  spring.  The  proverbial  difficulties  of  town 
gardening  must  make  such  fresh  supplies  espe- 
cially needed.  Nor  should  the  hampers  be  filled 
indiscriminately;  all  "herbaceous rubbish"  should 
be  carefully  avoided,  and  also  all  plants  difficult 
of  culture.  Such  plants  should  be  chosen  as  have 
brightness  of  colour,  sweet  scent,  or  graceful 
form  ;  and,  last,  not  least,  fiowers  that  are  likely 
to  have  old  associations  for  those  to  whom  country 
sights  are  things  far  away ;  in  this  way  the  most 
may  be  made  of  such  limited  space  as  may  be 
available.  There  are  few  country  gardens  where 
hardy  plants  are  well  grown  from  which  an  occa- 
sional hamperf  ul  could  not  easily  be  spared,  or 
where  the  plants  could  be  put  to  a  better  use. 
There  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  in  knowing  what 
plants  are  best  suited  to  town  gardens,  but  if 
those  who  own  town  gardens  would  name  some  of 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 
Having   occasion  recently  to  arrange  a  centre- 
piece for  a  dinner  table  of  considerable  size,  we 
selected  a  glass  vase  with   a   single  cornucopia 
rising  from   its  base.     Its  height  was  about  21 
inches,  and  the  bottom  measured  about  12  inches 
in  diameter.    About  the  latter  we  placed  a  fringe 
of  Fern  fronds  of  such  sorts  as  Adiantum  for- 
mosnm,  Nephrodium  moUe,  and  a  few  only  of  the 
golden  and  silver  Gymnogrammas  with  the  fronds 
inverted.  Moss    being  used    to    cover  the  sand. 
Around  the  stem  were  placed  three  or  four  growths 
each  of  Cyperus  alternifolius  and  laxus  of  various 
heights  ;  interspersed  with  these  were  ten  or  more 
fine    spikes    of    the    Hare's-tail  Grass    (Lagurus 
ovatus),  all    standing    as    if    growing.      Several 
fronds  of  Maiden-hair  Fern  were  arranged  as  an 
undergrowth.    After  this  the  flowers  were  added. 
These  consisted  of  three  blooms  on  their  spikes 
of  the  Grerman  Iris,  with  about  a  dozen  fiowers  of 
Gloxinias  with  all  the  length  of  stem  we  could 
secure ;    dotted    amongst  these  were  five  or  six 
blooms  of  the  yellow  Paris  Daisy  (Etoile  d'Or) 
and  a  few   trusses   of    a  pale  Bouvardia.    This 
completed  the  arrangement  of    the  base,  which 
rested    on    the  table-cloth.      In    the  cornucopia 
was    placed  a  slender    spike  of    a    small  form 
of  Delphinium  (blue)  and  three  spikes  of  Astilbe 
(Spiraea)  japonica;    dotted  here  and  there   were 
pink    and    white    Rhodanthe,    and    overhanging 
the  margin  of    the  trumpet,  spikes  of   Begonia 
odorata  resting  on  a  fringe  of  Pteris  serrnlata. 
This    completed    the  arrangement.      It  will  be 
observed  that  single  flowers  only  were  used,  and 
a  very  pleasing  effect  was  obtained  by  means  of 
them  ;  in  fact,  the  addition  of  any  double  flowers 
of  any  sort  would  have  marred  the  effect  of  the 
whole.    Two  small  plants  of  Cocos  Weddelliana 
were  placed  in  two  soup  plates  without  being 
turned  out  of  their  pots ;  sand  was  placed  around 
each  and  covered  with   Fern  foliage  and  varie- 
gated Begonia  leaves.    A   few  blooms  of   Roses 
were  then  interspersed   among  these,  no    other 
flowers  being    used.      These  arrangements  were 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  centre,  and  on  each 
side    of    these    was    a    well-bloomed    plant    of 
Gloxinia  in  a  vase.    The  Gloxinias  were,  if  any- 
thing, too  heavy ;  a  smaller  plant  would  have  been 
better.    The  same  day  an  experiment  was  tried 
with  some  blossoms  of  Passiflora  kermesina,  having 
several  open.     We  cut  them  early  in  the  morning 
and  allowed  them  to  float  in  a  basin  of  water  till 
the  evening,  when  they  were  placed  in  a  small  glass 
for  the  drawing-room.    In  this  manner  they  kept 
perfectly  fresh  and  open  ;  had  we  left  them  on  the 
plant,  they  would  have  closed  before  we  wanted  to 
use  them. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Climbers. — Keep  Clematises  and  other  climbers 
closely  trained  in ;  these  also  need  plenty  of 
water  at  both  root  and  top,  more  particularly 
those  plants  that  are  growing  close  to  buildings 
and  under  overhanging  protections  where  the 
rainfall  cannot  reach  them.  Supports  should  be 
placed  to  Sweet  Peas,  Scarlet  Runners,  Canary 
Creepers,  Convolvuluses,  and  every  other  kind  of 
annual  climber  before  there  is  any  risk  of  thei 


growth  getting  matted.  Such  plants  are  alike 
useful  for  festooning  or  drooping  over  ledges  of 
rock  or  root-work,  but  even  in  these  positions  it 
is  necessary  to  occasionally  go  over  them  to  single 
out  and  if  needs  be  to  cut  away  portions  of  their 
growth. 

Heebacbous  and  mixed  flowee  bobdebs. 
— These  are  now  very  gay  with  Pyrethrnms, 
Aquilegias,  Campanulas,  Delphiniums,  Geump, 
Paeonics,  Potentillas,  &c.,  all  of  which  need  an 
occzisional  overlooking  as  to  ties  and  supports, 
the  removal  of  dead  flowers  and  weeds.  Any 
open  spaces  should  be  filled  up  by  the  planting 
out  of  seedling  biennials,  such  as  Wallflowers, 
Sweet  Williams,  Canterbury  Bells,  and  Delphi- 
niums, or,  failing  these,  with  Asters,  Stocks,  Zin- 
nias, and  Everlastings,  and  in  back  part  of  bor- 
ders with  single  Dahlias,  Sunflowers,  and  Holly- 
hooks  for  autumn  flowering.  Bulbous  plants  that 
have  matured  their  growth  should  have  their  tops 
cleared  away,  and  if  time  can  be  spared  for  such 
work — which,  unfortunately,  is  very  rarely  the 
case — the  bare  places  should  be  filled  with  surface- 
rooting  plants,  such  as  Sedums  and  Saxifrages. 

Geneeal  woek  — This  will  consist  in  finish- 
ing bedding  out  and  in  the  removal  of  every  trace 
of  untidiness  that  for  a  time  is  unavoidable  whilst 
such  work  is  in  progress.  Trim  or  peg  into  form 
every  kind  of  plant  that  will  look  the  better  for 
such  manipulation.  Pinch  the  flowers  of  Calceo- 
larias, Violas,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  and  Pelargo- 
niums to  ensure  their  early  and  more  vigorous 
establishment  in  the  soil.  The  fiowers  of  Lobelias 
and  carpeting  plants  we  prefer  to  remove  with  a 
pair  of  sheep  shears,  which  at  the  same  time  take 
off  any  uneven  portions  of  the  plant,  the  growth 
afterwards  being  more  dense  and  tufty.  In  the 
early  stages  of  growth,  Altemantheras  and  Colons 
quickly  resent  artificial  watering  by  refusing  to 
grow  at  all ;  preference  should  therefore  be  given 
to  mulching  the  beds  with  Cocoa  fibre  refuse ; 
this  renders  all  waterings,  except  the  first  to  settle 
the  plants  in  the  soil,  wholly  unnecessary.  Mow- 
ing of  lawns  and  weeding  of  walks  are  now  at  the 
maximum  point,  and  with  the  stinted  labour,  now 
common  to  most  gardens,  it  is  diflicult  to  keep 
abreast  with  such  work ;  where  this  cannot  be 
done  without  neglecting  other  and  more  important 
departments,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  whether 
or  not  it  would  not  be  wise  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  ground  that  ought  to  be  highly  kept  to  such 
limits  as  the  labour  allowed  would  be  able  to 
maintain  in  perfect  order. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

Kalosanthes.— Young  stock  of  these  should 
be  propagated  yearly.  They  strike  readily ;  in 
fact,  cuttings  will  root  it  merely  laid  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  in  a  greenhouse  or  pit.  The  best 
way  is  to  put  single  cuttings  into  small  pots  filled 
with  ordinary  loam  and  sand,  selecting  from  es- 
tablished plants  moderately  strong  shoots  that 
have  not  set  any  flowers.  These  will  root  in  a 
fortnight  if  kept  a  little,  but  not  too  moist,  as 
succulent  plants  of  this  kind  if  too  wet  in  the 
cutting  state  are  liable  to  rot.  In  preparing  the 
cuttings  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  a  clean 
cut  at  the  base,  and  to  strip  off  the  leaves  of  the 
lower  portion  that  is  inserted  in  the  soil.  When 
well  established  in  small  pots  move  them  into 
others  about  i  inches  in  diameter,  which  will  be 
large  enough  for  this  season.  They  will  make  good 
flowering  plants  in  two  years.  During  summer 
they  will  succeed  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  or 
pit,  giving  them  enough  water  to  keep  the  soil  in 
a  healthy  condition.  Kalosanthes  are  amongst 
the  easiest  of  all  plants  to  manage,  but  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  they  do  not  flower  freely ; 
where  this  occurs  it  is  the  fault  of  the  treatment. 
All  that  is  requisite  is  to  get  the  shoots  properly 
ripened  the  summer  previous  to  that  in  which 
they  are  intended  to  bloom.  This  can  only  be 
done  with  certainty  by  setting  them  out-of-doors 
exposed  to  full  sunshine  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  say  from  the  beginning  of  July  to  the 
middle  of  September.  To  have  the  flowers  highly 
coloured  the  plants  required  to  be  placed  in  the 
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open  air  just  before  they  begin  to  open.  The  north 
side  of  a  wall  where  they  will  get  plenty  of  light, 
bnt  not  exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun,  answers 
well. 

INDOOB  Roses. — Where  these  are  planted  ont 
they  will  not  require  nearly  so  mnch  watering  as 
when  in  pots,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
beds  they  occupy  are  not  allowed  to  become  too 
dry,  or  the  foliage  will  be  sure  to  be  attacked  by 
mildew,  and  the  crop  of  flowers  will  be  much  re- 
duced both  in  size  and  quantity.  It  is  the  more 
necessary  to  see  to  this,  as  the  daily  use  of  the 
syringe  keeps  the  surface  soil  moist,  whilst  that 
underneath  may  be  dry.  When  the  plants  are 
strong  and  making  vigorous  growth  they  require 
to  be  well  supplied  with  manure  water.  Tea 
varieties,  which  are  much  the  most  suitable  for 
indoor  cultivation,  are  all  but  continuously  in  a 
growing  state  the  whole  year  round,  and  to  main- 
tain their  vigour  they  must  have  the  soil  regularly 
assisted  in  this  way,  or  else  have  the  surface 
dressed  with  some  light  manure  that  will  be  washed 
down  in  the  operation  of  watering.  The  same 
applies  to  pot  Roses  that  have  been  started  in  suc- 
cession to  follow  the  winter  bloomers.  Where  a 
house  is  devoted  to  Roses  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the 
plants  on  in  a  flowering  condition,  even  after  a 
supply  can  be  had  out-of-doors,  for  in  many  locali- 
ties the  Tea  varieties  seldom  produce  flowers  in 
the  open  air  that  will  bear  comparison  with  those 
grown  under  glass.  Plants  that  have  given  two  or 
three  crops  of  flowers  during  the  winter  and  spring 
will  now  show  signs  of  requiring  a  rest,  however 
strong  they  may  have  been,  bnt  on  no  account 
turn  them  out  in  the  open  air  until  they  have  been 
somewhat  hardened  off  by  discouraging  growth 
through  cooler  treatment.  Even  in  the  case  of 
such  plants  as  are  being  thus  subjected  to  a  rest- 
ing process,  whenever  mildew  appears  it  should  at 
once  be  checked  by  the  application  of  sulphur. 

Heebaceous  Oalceolaeias. — Where  a  good 
strain  of  these  exists  and  they  are  well  grown 
they  will  have  been  very  effective.  Any  that  show 
marks  of  superiority  in  habit  of  plant  or  form  and 
marking  of  the  flowers  should  be  placed  by  them- 
selves and  kept  for  purposes  of  propagation,  as 
well  as  for  seed  saving.  By  selecting  individual 
plants  in  this  way  the  strain  may  be  continually 
improved,  but  in  all  cases  remember  that  a 
vigorous,  healthy  constitution  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance, so  that  the  plants  are  able  to  make 
plenty  of  stout  foliage,  for  without  this  the  flowers, 
however  perfect,  are  of  no  value  for  general  decora- 
tive use. 

Cineraeias — These,  like  Calceolarias,  Primu- 
las, and  some  other  plants  that  used  to  be  all  but 
exclusively  propagated  from  suckers  or  by  divi- 
sion, are  now  so  much  improved  that  varieties 
good  enough  for  any  purpose  can  be  had  from 
seed.  Amongst  these  it  often  happens  that  a  few 
plants  of  unusual  excellence  make  their  appear- 
ance. In  such  cases  it  is  well  to  preserve  them. 
When  the  seed  which  they  bear  is  ripe  the  flower- 
stems  should  be  cut  away  and  the  plants  turned 
out  in  light  soil  mixed  with  vegetable  mould, 
selecting  a  place  where  they  will  not  be  exposed 
to  the  mid-day  sun.  So  treated  they  will  make 
abundance  of  suckers  that  can  be  taken  off  and 
potted. 

Celosia  pyramidalis  and  Balsams. — An- 
other sowing  should  at  once  be  made  of  these, 
the  produce  of  which  will  bloom  later  on  after 
the  earliest  are  over.  Where  there  is  a  good 
strain  of  this  elegant  feathery  Celosia,  comprising 
the  brightest  shades  in  yellow  and  pink  to  deep 
crimson,  and  the  plants  are  well  managed,  there 
is  nothing  more  beautiful.  The  small  side 
branches  of  the  flower-spikes  are  most  effective 
when  mixed  with  any  combination  of  cut 
flowers.  The  length  of  time  during  which  they 
will  last  either  in  a  cut  state  or  on  the  plant  is 
not  the  least  valuable  property  which  they 
possess,  but  to  prevent  their  getting  tall  and 
leggy,  they  should  from  the  time  when  the  seed- 
lings first  vegetate  be  subjected  to  plenty  of  light 
and  receive  as  much  air  as  can  be  admitted  with, 
out  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  or  pit  being  too 
much  dried  up.     The   same  applies  to  Balsams. 


Where  these  are  allowed  sufiicient  head  room  with 
timely  shifts  into  pots  big  enough  to  admit  of  due 
extension  of  the  roots  they  have  a  very  different 
appearance  from  the  starvelings  too  often  met 
with.  Both  the  above  plants  enjoy  a  liberal  ap- 
plication of  manure  water  after  they  have  begun 
to  go  away. 

Okanges. — Where  these  exist  in  either  small 
or  large  examples,  and  the  greatest  quantity  of 
flowers  which  they  can  be  made  to  produce  are 
wanted,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  bear  fruit, 
as  when  the  plants  are  in  good  condition  and 
kept  a  little  warmer  than  in  an  ordinary  green- 
house, they  flower  of  tener  than  when  their  energies 
are  overtaxed  by  fruiting.  Whilst  in  full  growth 
the  plants  should  have  frequent  applications  of 
manure  water,  in  which  soot  ought  to  be  an  in- 
gredient, as  it  is  distaseful  to  worms  usually  so 
troublesome  in  the  soil.  Where  Oranges  are 
grown  in  more  or  less  warmth  one  of  the  principal 
things  requiring  attention  is  keeping  down  scale 
and  mealy  bug.  Where  these  pests  are  allowed  to 
get  numerous  before  means  are  taken  for  their 
destruction  the  foliage  always  suffers  in  a  way 
that  makes  them  unsightly,  and  the  free  produc- 
tion of  flowers  is  also  impaired. 


ORCHIDS. 


East  India  house. — The  following  Dendro- 
biums  may  not  be  classed  with  the  occupants  of 
the  East  India  house,  but  at  this  stage  of  their 
growth  they  are  greatly  benefited  by  the  tempera- 
ture of  this  house.  They  are  D.  Wardianum,  D. 
crassinode,  D.  nobile,  D.  moniliforme,  D.  Dal- 
housianum  ;  also  the  evergreen  species,  D.  thyrsi- 
florum,  D.  Farmeri,  D.  Farmeri  aureum,  D.  densi- 
florum,  and  other  species.  We  have  just  gone 
over  our  whole  stock  of  these  and  repotted  them. 
The  small  plants  get  more  root  room  annually  ; 
while  those  of  larger  size  remain  two  and  three 
years  in  the  same  pots,  pans,  or  baskets,  for  we 
use  all  three.  Some  of  them  are  just  starting  to 
make  their  growths  ;  others  have  made  very  consi- 
derable progress;  in  most  cases  they  are  just 
starting  to  root.  The  D.  Wardianum  and  D.  cras- 
sinode type  make  a  quantity  of  roots  from  the  base 
of  the  young  growths  when  they  have  grown  from 
4  inches  to  6  inches.  It  is  not  well  to  wait  until 
these  roots  have  made  considerable  progress  and 
then  pot  the  plants ;  it  ought  either  to  be  done  just 
before  the  roots  start  or  as  soon  as  they  are  per- 
ceived. Do  not  over-pot  them ;  indeed  we  never  use 
pots  for  these  two,  but  pans  or  baskets,  so  that  the 
plants  can  be  suspended  near  the  roof  where  they 
get  a  suflficienoy  of  light  and  air.  The  very  hand- 
some D.  formosum  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
varieties  to  keep  growing  well  and  flowering  freely 
annually.  We  have  so  far  been  very  successful 
with  them,  but  they  are  now  under  different  con- 
ditions, and  as  they  have  also  been  repotted,  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  whether  it  is 
possible  to  grow  and  flower  them  as  freely  as  Den- 
drobium  nobile  in  different  houses.  They  certainly 
like  the  heat  of  this  honse  when  making  their 
growth,  but  ought  to  be  kept  rather  dry  in  winter, 
and  in  a  temperature  from  5.5°  to  60°  rather  than 
a  higher  figure.  They  are  also  just  pushing  their 
roots  from  the  base  of  the  new  growths.  We  would 
urge  the  importance  of  keeping  a  sharp  look  out 
for  slugs  and  the  small  garlic-scented  snails  which 
are  imported  with  the  fresh  Sphagnum.  Even  if 
it  is  supposed  the  house  is  free  from  them  they 
may  be  lurking  somewhere,  and  if  the  new  roots 
are  destroyed,  it  greatly  injures  the  plants. 
There  is  now  no  diflBculty  in  keeping  up 
the  temperature  to  65°  all  night,  although  the 
nights  are  still  cold.  The  thermometer  fell  to  36° 
on  the  28th  of  May  ;  we  happened  to  be  ont  late 
that  night,  and  felt  greatly  the  need  of  a  warm 
overcoat  as  we  faced  the  east  wind.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  tell  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night 
whether  the  fires  have  to  be  pushed  a  little  or  not. 
Orchids  do  not  like  more  artificial  heat  than  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

Cattleya  or  Mexican  HOtrsE— None  of  our 
own  old-established  plants  require  re-potting  at 
this  season,  but  we  have  just  purchased  some  C. 


Mossiaj  and  C.  Trianse ;  the  plants  were  in  very 
small  pots  indeed,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  re-pot  them.  In  fact,  this  is  not  the  worst 
time  to  re-pot  Cattleyas,  as  any  roots  injured 
very  soon  make  a  new  start,  and  healthy  plants 
soon  recover  themselves.  Now  that  plants  of  these 
useful  Cattleyas  named  above  can  be  purchased 
so  cheaply,  we  would  strongly  advise  cultivators  to 
purchase  plants ;  they  can  never  be  sold  cheaper 
than  they  are.  Good  established  plants  are  sold 
from  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  each ;  so  that,  looking  at  the 
matter  from  a  purely  financial  point  of  view,  it 
would  be  an  excellent  investment  to  purchase  100 
plants  of  each  species.  Many  of  them  would  be 
worth  a  guinea  next  year,  while  a  few  would  pro- 
bably command  fancy  prices. 

C.  Mendeli  will  probably  never  be  so  cheap  as 
the  others ;  it  does  not  grow  quite  so  freely. 
Those  plants  that  have  gone  out  of  flower  are  now 
starting  to  grow,  and  they  are  also  pushing  roots 
on  the  surface.  The  enthusiast  in  Orchid  culture 
will  not  think  it  too  much  trouble  to  watch  these 
plants,  and  see  that  they  do  not  get  eaten  through 
with  slugs.  During  the  last  three  months  we  have 
killed  hundreds  by  examining  the  baits  early  in 
the  morning  and  late  at  night.  The  days  are 
now  hot,  and  the  drying  east  winds  have  a  ten- 
dency to  develop  thrips.  A  careful  watch  must  lie 
kept  over  the  plants,  and  if  any  of  these  active 
little  parasites  are  to  be  found,  they  must  be  de- 
stroyed. There  are  many  Dendrobiums  yet  in 
flower,  and  the  very  beautiful  D.  suavissimum  is 
always  late  ;  we  keep  them  in  this  house  until  they 
are  out  of  flower,  and  if  space  can  be  afforded  in  a 
warmer  house,  they  will  be  taken  there  to  make 
their  new  growths.  The  Cymbidiums  are  now  quite 
out  of  flower,  and  as  they  are  starting  into  new 
growth,  it  would  be  a  good  time  to  repot  them  if 
repotting  is  required.  The  loam  they  are  grown 
in  has  a  tendency  to  decay,  and  if  the  plants  look 
sickly,  they  may  be  started  into  vigorous  growth  by 
carefully  turning  them  out  of  the  pots  and  repotting 
in  fibrous  loam  with  good  drainage.  lijcastes  may  . 
also  be  potted  now.  The  last  of  L.  Skinneri  has 
gone  out  of  flower,  and  the  young  growths  are 
also  pushing  up  strongly.  Nearly  all  the  plants 
in  this  house  require  plenty  of  water — rain  water 
if  possible.  Admit  plenty  of  air,  and  let  the  wall 
ventilators  be  open  at  night.  It  is  still  cold  out- 
of-doors,  but  the  temperature  may  be  kept  between 
60°  to  65°  by  the  aid  of  the  heating  apparatus. 

Cooi,  HOUSE.  —  Where  Odontoglossums  and 
Masdevallias  have  become  well  established,  they 
seem  to  have  made  a  really  good  growth  and  have 
flowered  well  this  season.  Probably  a  better  plant 
of  M.  Veitchi  than  that  exhibited  by  Mr.  Catt, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Walter  Cobb,  of  Sydenham,  had 
not  been  seen  previously  at  any  of  the  London 
shows,  and  plants  of  M.  Harryana  were  very  fine 
indeed.  The  satisfactory  growth  of  cool  Orchids 
is  doubtless  owing  to  the  cool  weather  we  have 
had  during  the  last  few  months.  We  would  not 
advise  repotting  any  of  the  occupants  of  this 
house  now,  but  if  any  plants  seem  to  require  fresh 
compost  they  may  be  surface-dressed  with  advan- 
tage, finishing  off  with  a  dressing  of  fresh  and 
clean  Sphagnum.  Nearly  all  the  Odontoglossums 
succeed  best,  as  also  do  most  of  the  other  occu- 
pants of  the  house,  if  they  have  a  dense  growth 
of  Sphagnum  over  the  whole  surface.  When  the 
Moss  grows  too  long  it  can  be  pressed  down  with 
the  fingers,  in  preference  to  cutting  it  off  with  a 
large  pair  of  scissors.  We  once  gave  orders  to  have 
this  done,  and  the  young  man  who  performed  the 
operation  managed  to  cut  off  a  quantity  of  active 
rootlets  which  had  worked  into  the  Moss.  In  very 
hot  weather  we  do  not  mind  giving  the  plants  a 
dewing  overhead  with  a  syringe,  taking  care  not  to 
do  so  where  there  are  any  flowers  open ;  but  an 
occasional  use  of  the  syringe  cleanses  the  leaves 
from  dust  when  there  is  but  little  time  to  sponge 
them  over.  Air  must  be  admitted  all  night  by  the 
wall  ventilators,  and  in  warm  weather  the  top 
ventilators  may  also  be  left  open  at  night.  The 
hot-water  pipes  must  be  used  very  sparingly,  but 
on  cold  nights  a  little  artificial  heat  prevents  tlie 
moisture  from  settling  on  the  flowers,  which  it 
otherwise  would  do  and  cause  spot.     It  is  difBcnlt 
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to  keep  the  flowers  of  Masdevallias  and  Odonto- 
glossnms  quite  free  from  green  fly.  The  only  way 
to  remove  it  without  injuring  the  blooms  in  the 
least  is  to  take  a  soft  camel's-hair  brush  and  hold 
one  hand  underneath  to  prevent  any  of  the  insects 
escaping.  The  temperature  may  be  from  50°  to 
55°  now  at  night. 

KITCHEN  GAEDEN. 

Eably  Potatoes  should  now  be  earthed  up,  and 
if  tliis  operation  can  be  done  after  a  night's  rain, 
they  will  be  made  almost  independent  of  the 
weather,  the  soil  added  to  the  rows  and  the  foli- 
age together  making  a  capital  mulch.  Early 
Broccoli  raised  under  glass  should  now  be  pricked 
out.  We  use  2  inches  of  Mushroom  manure  and  a 
thin  layer  of  soil,  placing  them  in  the  alleys  left  for 
fruit  trees  by  the  side  of  the  wall — generally  a  west 
one.  The  bottom  under  such  circumstances  is 
hard,  and  the  Broccoli  does  no  harm  for  the  short 
time  it  requires  the  ground ;  in  fact,  in  dry  sea- 
sonsthemulchactuallybenefits  the  wall  trees.  The 
Mushroom  bouse  should  now  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
out,  removing  all  the  old  beds  ;  sweep  down  the 
walls,  am}  give  them  a  good  syringing,  and  when 
wet  sprinkle  them  and  the  path  and  roof  with 
fresh  lime,  opening  all  ventilators,  doors,  and  win- 
dows, so  that  a  sweet  house  may  be  the  result. 
Mushrooms  more  than  anything  enjoy  a  pure  at- 
mosphere. Outside  beds  are  bearing  here  very  well. 
Keep  them  damp  by  watering  the  covering  of  the 
bed,  letting  the  water  soak  through  the  straw 
slowly,  but  surely.  Tomatoes  should  now  be 
planted  out ;  bear  in  mind  they  want  a  good 
sound  loam,  but  not  much  manure.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  we  do  not,  as  a  rule,  use  too  much 
manure.  If  Tomatoes  require  any  assistance  after 
the  fruit  is  set,  they  will  tell  you  by  their  looks; 
and  if  so,  give  them  a  couple  of  good  waterings, 
either  with  manure  water  or  guano ;  1  lb.  of  the 
latter  to  36  gallons  of  water  is  sufficient.  Keep  a 
good  supply  of  Lettuces  tied  up  and  plenty  of 
small  salads  sown. 


FKUIT. 

Peaches. — Early  houses  from  which  the  gather" 
ing  of  ripe  fruit  was  commenced  in  May  re- 
quire very  careful  management  to  keep  the  trees 
in  a  vigorous  state  of  health  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  as  the  replanting  of  a  house  is  attended 
with  considerable  expense,  too  much  care  cannot 
be  bestowed  on  large  healthy  trees  from  the  time 
the  last  Peach  is  plucked  until  the  leaves  fall  early 
in  autumn.  As  lean-to  houses  are  best  adapted  for 
early  forcing,  movable  lights  are  preferable  to 
fixed  roofs,  particularly  where  gardens  stand  high 
and  airy,  and  the  borders,  as  all  early  Peach  bor- 
ders should  be,  are  confined  to  the  interior  of  the 
house.  When  all  the  fruit  is  gathered  from  the 
earliest  trees,  cat  away  all  superfluous  wood  which 
has  been  retained  for  the  benefit  of  the  crop  of  the 
current  year ;  remove  breast-wood,  and  tie  in  the 
shoots  left,  allowing  plenty  of  room  for  the  full 
development  of  the  foliage  and  the  free  admis- 
sion of  light  and  air.  Syringe  well  to  clear  away 
insects  which  may  have  gained  a  foothold,  and 
water  with  tepid  water  until  every  part  of  the 
border  is  properly  moistened.  Tie  down  the  shoots 
in  succession  houses,  and  shorten  back  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  fruit  where  the  wood  will  be  no 
longer  wanted  after  it  is  gathered.  Gross  shoots 
from  behind,  as  well  as  in  advance  of  the  fruit, 
which  will  be  expected  to  produce  the  next  crop, 
may  also  be  pinched  and  the  final  thinning  of  the 
fruit  completed,  as  healthy  trees  are  often  injured 
by  being  overloaded  through  the  trying  ordeal  of 
stoning.  Give  plenty  of  water  of  a  stimulating 
nature  to  inside  borders.  Syringe  early  and  well 
with  clear,  soft  water.  Ventilate  freely  through 
the  first  part  of  the  day,  and  assist  the  fruit 
through  the  last  swelling  by  closing  in  good  time 
with  plenty  of  sun-heat.  Trees  in  late  houses  re- 
quire more  decided  disbudding  than  is  sometimes 
bestowed  upc.n  them,  as  it  often  happens  that  the 
fruit  in  these  structures  is  kept  back  until  many 
of  the  wall  Peaches  are  over,  and  the  wood  of  such 
kinds  as  Barrington  and  Walborton  Late  Admir- 


able does  not  get  properly  ripened.  Growers  of 
late  Peaches  who  have  not  planted  Sea  Eagle  will 
do  well  to  give  it  a  trial.  With  us  it  yields  very 
fine  fruit,  which  keeps  a  long  time  after  it  is 
gathered,  and,  unlike  the  Barrington,  it  always 
completes  its  last  swelling  and  finishes  properly. 

Vines.— Gradually  reduce  the  temperature  in 
early  houses  in  which  the  Grapes  are  quite  ripe, 
and  maintain  a  fresh,  healthy  atmosphere  by 
damping  the  floors  and  by  giving  just  enough 
gentle  fire-heat  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of 
air.  Cleanse  the  foliage  with  clear  water  as  the 
Grapes  are  cut,  and  stop  any  extra  strong  growths 
to  encourage  a  general  Ireak  of  laterals  all  over 
the  Vines.  Succession  houses  in  which  the  fruit 
is  now  colouring  may  have  more  air  whenever  the 
weather  is  favourable,  and  a  nice  circulation 
throughout  the  night  will  be  highly  beneficial  to 
the  Vines,  particularly  where  they  have  been  hard 
pressed  and  perfect  finish  is  doubtful.  If  Madres- 
field  Court  Muscats  are  growing  with  the  Ham- 
burgh, see  that  the  roots  at  the  time  they  com- 
mence colouring  are  in  a  nice  growing  border, 
neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry.  Mulch  well  to  keep 
in  moisture,  as  moisture  after  the  skin  is  set  causes 
many  of  the  berries  to  crack,  and  allow  all  the 
laterals  to  grow  to  their  full  extent  until  after  the 
fruit  is  cut.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to  shorten 
back,  and  give  more  water  to  plump  up  the  buds. 
Look  over  the  main  crop  of  Muscats,  also  the 
choice  late  kinds  intended  for  autumn  and  winter 
use,  and  if  any  of  the  berries  show  signs  of  re- 
maining small,  let  them  be  removed  while  there 
is  yet  time  for  those  properly  fertilised  to  fill  up 
the  weakest  parts  of  the  bunches.  In  the  selec- 
tion of  the  bunches  of  Gros  Colmar  and  other 
sorts  intended  for  bottling  always  give  preference 
to  medium- sized  taper  bunches  of  good  outline, 
as  they  generally  set  well  and  keep  better  than 
larger  clusters,  through  which  the  air  cannot  pass 
so  freely.  Persevere  with  thinning  the  latest  crops 
as  they  become  ready.  Mulch  and  water  the 
inside  borders  as  soon  as  this  tedious  operation  is 
finished  ;  stop  gross  laterals  where  they  are  likely 
to  rob  the  fruit  and  weaker  growths,  and  then 
help  them  along  to  the  stoning  period  with  plenty 
of  heat,  air,  and  atmospheric  moisture.  If  late 
spring  planting  has  not  been  finished,  free  young 
Vines  from  this  year's  eyes  may  be  put  out  up  to 
the  end  of  this  month  with  every  chance  of  their 
filling  the  trellis.  Two  points  are  essential  to 
success — the  borders  should  be  made  inside  the 
house,  and  the  temperature  of  the  compost  should 
not  be  less  than  70°  when  it  is  placed  in  contact 
with  the  roots.  For  this  kind  of  planting  Vines 
struck  in  sods  of  turf  are  preferable  to  those 
which  have  been  grown  in  pots. 

Wall  fruits.— The  wall  culture  of  fruits  of 
any  kind  for  market  is  by  no  means  well  done, 
the  expense  of  walls  and  the  uncertainty  of  tenure 
rendering  it  impossible  for  the  tenant  to  properly 
carry  it  out.  Walls,  however,  would  well  repay 
the  expenditure  bestowed  on  them ;  not  only 
could  choicer  kinds  of  Pears,  Cherries,  Peaches, 
Plums,  &c ,  be  produced  on  them,  but  they  would 
also  shelter  other  crops ;  in  addition  to  the 
greater  certainty  of  crops  that  shelter-walls  would 
give,  there  is  a  still  greater  one  of  getting  the 
produce  from  their  immediate  vicinity  into  market 
a  few  days  before  that  from  open  quarters,  and 
everyone  in  the  market  trade  knows  that  a  few 
days  even  frequently  make  all  the  difference  be- 
tween profit  and  loss  in  the  case  of  any  crop. 
Walls  of  the  massive  character  one  finds  in  pri- 
vate gardens  would  not  be  needed ;  wooden  frame- 
work covered  with  stout  felt,  as  one  finds  at  Bar- 
ham  Court  and  in  other  experimental  fruit  gar- 
dens, would  answer,  and  would  not  cost  much — a 
great  point  in  fruit  culture  for  market. 

Okchaed  house. — Remove  the  early  kinds  of 
Peaches  to  a  cool  part  of  the  house  or  a  separate 
house  altogether  as  they  are  cleared  of  ripe  fruit. 
Thin  out  the  wood  from  which  the  fruit  has  just 
been  gathered,  stop  exuberant  growths,  and 
syringe  well  to  free  the  foliage  from  spider. 
Vigorous  young  trees  which  require  a  shift  into 
larger  pots  may  either  be  potted  as  they  are 
cleared  of  fruit,  or  they  may  be  kept  well  supplied 


with  water  of  a  stimulating  nature  until  the  whole 
of  the  first  batch  is  ready  for  overhauling.  Keep 
them  under  glass  and  maintain  a  moist,  growing 
atmosphere  until  the  roots  have  taken  to  the  new 
compost ;  then  plunge  in  ashes  in  the  open  air, 
mulch  to  economise  watering,  and  syringe  over- 
head on  fine  evenings.  Pay  particular  attention 
to  the  watering  and  syringing  of  all  kinds  of  fruit 
trees  in  mid-season  and  late  houses,  and  make  sure 
of  the  water  reaching  the  roots  of  those  planted 
in  the  borders  by  mulching  or  forcing  a  basin 
round  the  stems.  The  best  time  to  ascertain 
whether  a  tree  wants  water  is  just  before  the 
afternoon  syringing,  when  a  glance  at  the  pot 
or  the  foliage  will  tell  whether  the  roots  are  dry. 
Make  the  final  thinning  and  shorten  back  the 
shoots  where  a  suflicient  number  of  promising 
fruits  are  swelling  near  home,  and  the  shape  of 
the  trees  can  be  improved  thereby.  Let  the  trees 
be  well  syringed  soon  after  six  on  fine  mornings, 
and  not  later  than  four  in  the  afternoon.  Open 
the  ventilators  when  the  temperature  begins  to 
rise,  and  let  the  time  when  the  fruit  is  wanted  be 
the  guide  in  closing  for  the  day.  Late  or  unhealed 
houses,  which  now  in  many  places  give  a  more 
certain  supply  of  fruit  than  can  be  obtained  from 
open  walls,  may  from  this  time  forward  have  the 
ventilators  left  constantly  open  until  the  fruit  is 
ripe.  An  erroneous  opinion  prevails  with  some 
that  house  Peaches  ripen  earlier  than  they  do  on 
walls,  but  if  judiciously  selected  kinds  are  potted, 
or,  better  still,  planted  out,  and  a  constant  circu- 
lation of  air  is  maintained,  with  due  attention  to 
atmospheric  moisture,  fruit  equally  late  and  of 
finer  quality  may  be  secured. 


ROSE  Garden. 

ROSES    AT    MANCHESTER. 

The  Roses  in  pots  at  the  late  Manchester  Show, 
though  not  so  large  as  we  have  seen  them,  were 
good  examples  of  high  culture  and  free  flowering. 
As  a  rule,  too,  the  smallest  plants  were  the  most 
effective.  Plants  in  10-inch  pots,  averaging  a  dozen 
nice  blooms  each,  were  far  more  effective  on  the 
whole,  and  the  blossoms  much  finer,  than  the  plants 
in  12-inch,  16-inch,  or  18-inch  pots  with  fifty  or 
more  blooms  each.  As  Teas  are  in  full  bloom  alike 
out  of  doors  and  in  towards  the  end  of  May, 
it  would  have  been  well  to  have  had  prizes  for 
dozens  or  twenty-fours  of  cut  Roses,  and  this  is  a 
suggestion  which  possibly  Mr.  Findlay  may  take 
up  and  embody  in  his  next  year's  Whitsuntide 
show  schedule— already  a  model  of  comprehensive 
liberality.  The  two  finest  lots  of  Roses  were 
Mr.  George  Paul's,  of  Cheshunt,  group  of  thirty, 
and  Mr.  Turner's,  of  Slough,  group  of  twenty 
Roses.  These  great  growers  were  each  first  in 
their  class,  though  neither  showed  the  monster 
Rose  plants  that  they  used  to  straggle  for  supre- 
macy with  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  Paul  had  over  a 
score  of  large  plants,  though  not  so  large  as  they 
used  to  be,  and  these  were  supplemented  by  much 
smaller  ones.  This  disparity  of  size  and  of  quality 
would  have  doubtless  told  against  him  had  the 
competition  been  close,  which  it  was  not,  for  no 
one  was  within  measurable  distance  of  him 
in  the  thirty  class.  Mr.  Turner  was  also 
far  ahead  of  all  competitors  for  twenty,  and 
his  plants  had  great  equality  of  merit.  Had  the 
competition  been  close,  the  fact  of  his  exhibiting 
pairs  of  Celine  Forestier  and  several  others  in  the 
twenty  would  have  lost  him  a  point  or  two  proba- 
bly, though  nothing  was  said  in  the  schedule  about 
distinct  varieties.  However,  in  the  nurserymen's 
class  it  would  be  as  well  to  insist  upon  this,  as  it 
would  afford  more  trustworthy  data  concerning 
the  best  early-flowering  Roses.  Celine  Forestier 
was  unusually  good  in  this  class,  the  bloom  being 
large,  specially  well  formed,  and  remarkably 
highly  coloured — almost  matching  Jlari^cbal  Niel. 
Among  the  very  finest  alike  in  form  of  plant, 
colour,  general  quality,  and  profusion  of  bloom  in 
Mr.  Turner's  twenty  were  Edouard  Morren  (of 
which  two  were  shown  alike  by  Messrs.  Turner  and 
Cieorge  Paul),  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Duchesse  de 
Vallombrosa,  Comtesse  de  Serenye  (two),  M.  Paul 
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Neron,  Mdme.  Gabriel  Lnizet,  John  Bright,  Charles 
Lawson,  Juno,  Charles  Darwin,  Mdme.  Lacharme, 
Marie  Banmann,  Vicomtesse  de  Cazes,  and  Sou- 
venir d'Elise.  Among  Mr.  George  Paul's  best  were 
Edouard  Morren  (two).  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
Mdme.  Lacharme,  Mdme.  Clemence  Joigneaux, 
Charles  Lawson,  Mdme.  Vallombrosa,  Catherine 
Sonpert,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Ba- 
roness Rothschild,  Marie  Guillot,  La  France,  Dlrich 
Brunner,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Souvenir  de  Mdme. 
Berthier,  and  Victor  Verdier.  Mr.  Paul  also  exhi- 
bited a  Eose  unknown  to  commerce  under  the 
name  received  with  it  from  the  Continent,  Celes- 
tina  Borreaux,  which  may  be  best  described  as  a 
robust  Victor  Verdier ;  and  there  are  few  rosarians 
that  will  not  add,  the  more  of  this  type  the  better. 
Writing  of  improvements  and  novelties,  it  may 
interest  many  to  hear  that  Edouard  Morren  is 
threatened  with  a  rival  to  his  generally  admitted 
supremacy.  Melanie  Vigneron  is  said  to  be  such 
an  improvement  on  Edouard  Morren  as  to  take  its 
place  of  honour  in  the  future  among  the  great 
family  of  rose-coloured  Eoses.  Well,  this  season 
may  decide  this  and  other  matters ;  but  for  the 
present  we  advise  all  to  hold  on  to  Edouard 
Morren  until  they  have  proved  Melanie  Vigneron 
to  be  superior  to  it.  D.  T.  F. 


EOSA  EDGOSA  AS  A  LAWN  SHRUB. 
In  selecting  shrubs  for  a  lawn,  one  scarcely  thinks 
of  using  Eoses  singly,  or  even  grouped  as  shrubs. 
A  number  of  Roses  are  usually  huddled  together 
in  a  bed  for  the  purpose  of  making  their  somewhat 
sparse  and  ofttimes  mildewed  foliage  more  pre- 
sentable. A  better  way,  says  the  Mural  AViv 
Yorlier,  would  be,  in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of 
their  flowers,  to  dispose  them  in  the  nooks  and 
corners  of  a  shrubbery  in  clusters  of  threes  or 
fives,  or  even  singly.  Here  their  flowers  would 
develop  well  and  their  mildewed  foliage  be  less 
conspicuous,  while  the  plants  themselves  would 
occupy  a  position  properly  and  naturally  related 
to  the  other  members  of  the  shrub  group.  The 
Japanese  Eose  (Rosa  rugosa),  however,  needs  no 
sheltered  nook  wherein  to  hide  the  deficiencies  of 
its  leaves,  for  in  the  excellence  of  its  foliage  under 
all  circumstances  lies  its  greatest  charm.  Dark, 
rich  green  leaves,  curled  and  wrinkled  (whence  the 
name),  make  up  this  foliage  in  the  most  luxurious 
abundance.  Nor  do  mildew  or  worms  seem  ever 
to  attack  it.  Broad  and  rounded,  and  of  vigorous 
habit,  these  solid  masses  give  rise  to  the  doubt 
whether  after  all  the  plant  can  be  really  a  Rose. 
The  shape  of  the  leaf  and  the  flowers,  however,  at 
once  dispel  any  such  doubt,  and  we  find,  moreover, 
the  rich,  full,  single,  distinctive  flower  a  charming 
addition  to  the  beauty  of  the  foliage.  Flecked 
with  numerous  clustered  yellow  stamens,  these 
flowers  stud  the  surface  of  the  solid-looking 
leaves  with  brilliant  effects  of  mixed  red  and 
green.  Usually  about  3  inches  in  diameter,  the 
flowers  are  to  many  persons  specially  admirable 
for  their  simple  character.  The  innumerable 
double  flowers  of  every  shape  and  hue  seen  now-a- 
days  make  it  a  pleasant  change  to  revert  once 
more  in  Rose  novelties  to  the  simple  combination 
of  petals,  such  as  we  find  in  the  old  Sweet  Brier 
of  the  roadside.  Rosa  rugosa  is  hardy,  easily 
transplanted,  and  readily  propagated.  A  lovely, 
excellent  shrub  in  many  ways,  it  is  somewhat 
strange  it  is  not  planted  more  extensively.  Nur- 
serymen have  not  offered  it  for  sale  until  recently, 
but  now  that  it  has  become  well  known  to  many, 
its  popularity  should  rapidly  increase.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  length  of  time  during  which 
a  good  plant  may  grow  and  thrive  in  a  country 
without  gaining  recognition,  we  may  cite  the  fact 
— well  known  to  several — that  down  on  Long 
Island  there  exists  a  large  hedge  of  what  is  evi- 
dently Rosa  rugosa,  apparently  twenty  or  thirty 
years  old,  and  doubtless  brought  over  from  Japan 
by  some  ship  master  of  a  generation  ago. 


Fortune's  Yellow  Rose.—  ilr.  Fortune,  who  intro 
diiccd  this  Ko6e  from  China,  recomniended  that  it  he 
jilanted  at  tlie  foot  of  a  sunny  old  wall  and  allowed  to 
scranilde  over  it  as  it  pleased.  It  is  cue  of  tliose  Kozes 
wliich  do  not  submit  with  good  grace  to  pruning  or 
training.  The  Chinese  recommended  night  soU  as  its 
favourite  manure. — J.  D. 


MARECHAL  NIEL  OUT  OF  DOORS. 

This  Rose,  with  slight  protection,  has  come  as 
well  through  the  trying  spring  as  almost  any  other 
Rose.  It  has  also  come  into  bloom  about  as  early 
as  usual.  About  the  second  week  in  May  the  first 
flowers  were  gathered  in  the  open  on  a  low  south 
wall ;  on  May  25  the  first  blooms  were  gathered 
on  the  east  end  of  a  glasshouse  ;  and  on  the  28th 
several  fine  flowers  were  fully  opened.  This  early 
habit  of  Marechal  Niel  renders  it  most  valuable 
for  either  in  or  outdoor  culture.  Where  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  bloom  is  necessary,  it  is  most 
important  to  have  a  succession  of  plants  of  this 
fine  Rose  on  walls  in  the  open  air,  to  succeed 
those  that  bloom  under  glass  ;  otherwise  a  longish 
break  in  the  supply  of  golden  Roses  is  almost  sure 
to  occur.  Only  those  whom  this  magnificent  Eose 
has  spoilt  for  all  others  can  fully  appreciate  the 
sense  of  loss  when  the  supply  fails ;  hence  the  im- 
portance of  adopting  all  possible  expedients  to 
bridge  over  the  hiatus  that  is  apt  to  occur  between 
the  last  of  those  under  glass  and  the  first  MarS- 
chals  from  the  open  air.  A  few  plants  on  a  south 
wall,  partially  protected  in  winter,  prove  invalu- 
able for  this  purpose.  From  such  plants  a  few 
flowers  were  gathered  even  this  season  early  in 
May,  while  plants  on  a  south-eastern  aspect  are 
now  showing  flne  flowers  in  quantity.  Plants  on 
western  walls,  and  standards  in  different  localities 
and  aspects,  will  do  a  great  deal  to  maintain  the 
supply  of  Marechal  Niel  to  the  end  of  September. 
The  mortality  among  Marechal  Niel  Eoses  of  late 
years  has,  however,  been  frightful,  and  it  needs 
courage  to  go  on  striking  and  budding  plants  for 
open-air  culture  In  full  view  of  our  late  heavy 
losses.  For  those,  however,  in  sheltered  sites  and 
on  warm  soils,  the  advice  may  safely  be  given  to 
plant  Mar6chal  Niel  anywhere,  everywhere.  Some 
may  die,  but  others  will  live,  and  will  assuredly 
yield  rich  harvests  of  golden  beauty  in  the  most 
unexpected  times  and  places.  For  this  style  of 
culture  poor  soil  and  dry  sites  are  most  suitable. 
Sensational  growths  must  neither  be  expected  nor 
encouraged ;  but  moderate,  semi-stunted  wood 
will  not  fail  to  yield  blooms  of  the  richest  colour 
and  fullest  fragrance.  It  may  seem  injudicious  to 
try  Marechal  Niel  on  a  north  wall ;  but,  with 
proper  protection,  there  could  be  little  difliculty 
in  keeping  it  alive  through  the  winter.  We  might 
protect  Mardchal  Niel,  as  we  used  to  do  our  Figs, 
until  May  or  June,  and  with  equally  successful 
results.  Possibly  by  some  such  means  the  general 
dearth  of  Marechal  Niel  Eoses  throughout  the 
summer  might  be  exchanged  for  a  second,  or  even 
a  third,  season  of  gold  equal  to  that  of  the  early 
spring.  D.  T.  F. 

Ferns. 

BEST  CULTIVATED  FEENS. 
CCotitinued  from  p.  4.59  ) 
Nepheolepis. — This,  though  not  a  large  genus, 
is  nevertheless  one  which  contains  some  of  the 
most  valuable  species  for  planting  on  rockwork — a 
position  in  which  they  soon  form  very  ornamental 
masses  of  a  particularly  striking  and  attractive 
character.  They  are  strictly  pinnate,  the  pinna: 
being  articulated,  and  instead  of  being  fastened 
to  the  rachis  or  mid-rib  of  the  frond,  are  set  in  a 
little  joint,  which  prevents  their  thorough  adhe- 
sion to  it.  This  distinguishing  character  of  the 
fronds,  which  is  only  shared  by  the  Didymochlasnas, 
some  of  the  Goniophlebiums,  and  Pellaia,  is  not, 
it  is  true,  of  very  great  advantage  in  a  decorative 
point  of  view,  for  should  the  watering  of  the 
plants  be  in  any  way  neglected,  even  for  a  short 
time,  they  will  not,  as  most  other  Ferns  do,  droop 
their  fronds,  but  every  pinna  will  fall  off  at  the 
joints,  beginning  with  the  upper  part  of  the  frond 
and  no  amount  of  watering  will  then  prevent  the 
whole  of  them  coming  off,  leaving  on  the  plants 
nothing  but  the  bare,  stick-like  mid-ribs.  For- 
tunately, plants  which  have  been  thus  ill-treated 
are  by  no  means  killed  outright ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  most  tenacious  of  life,  and  after  a  few 
weeks  of  attentive  nursing  another  crop  of  fresh 
foliage  will  take  the  place  of  the  one  previously 
destroyed.     Their  fronds,  which   in  some  kinds 


attain  4  feet  in  length,  are  in  most,  if  not  in  all, 
cases  produced  from  long,  thin,  wiry,  rapid-growing 
rhizomes — another  feature  quite  peculiar  to  plants 
of  this  genus,  and  by  which  means  most  of  the 
kinds  are  readily  increased,  especially  the  reputed 
barren  forms,  such  as  N.  DnfE  and  neglecta,  and 
the  fertile,  but  very  changeable,  N.  davallioides 
furcans,  which,  when  propagated  from  spores,  pro- 
duces many  worthless  varieties.  Where  it  is  de- 
sired they  should  be  Increased,  they  should  be 
planted  in  a  shallow  bed  made  of  coarsely  broken 
peat,  chopped  Sphagnum,  and  silver  sand  in  equal 
parts,  so  as  to  make  a  compost  in  which  the  rhi- 
zomes can  freely  run  and  produce  young  plants, 
which  may  be  safely  severed  from  the  parent  when 
they  have  made  three  or  four  fronds.  Besides  the 
usual  rhizomes,  a  few  species,  such  as  N.  tuberosa, 
pluma,  philippineusis,  and  undulata,  are  also  pro- 
vided at  the  roots  with  small  tubers  of  a  succulent 
character,  which  likewise  produce  young  plants  in 
a  remarkably  short  time.  In  this  latter  section 
N.  pluma  and  undulata  are  entirely  deciduous,  and 
from  want  of  knowledge  respecting  their  habit 
have  often  been  lost  during  their  resting  season 
when  some  growers  will  persist  in  keeping  them 
so  dry  that  long  before  the  time  comes  when  they 
should  start  into  growth  again  the  tubers  have 
ceased  to  exist.  The  soil  which  contains  them 
must  be  kept  all  through  the  winter  in  a  mode- 
rately moist  condition  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
shrivelling  up,  this  being  an  essential  point  as  re- 
gards securing  a  healthy  strong  spring  growth. 
All  the  species  of  Nephrolepis  are  particularly 
well  adapted  for  basket  culture,  being  all  of  an 
elegantly  droopirg  character ;  they  have  also  a 
curious  propensity  for  taking  possession  of  the 
outer  surface  of  the  basket  and  growing  all  round 
it,  thus  making  a  perfect  ball  of  gracefully  pen- 
dnlous  foliage  which,  provided  the  plant  is  well 
supplied  with  water  at  the  roots,  remains  a  long 
time  in  a  perfect  state.  On  account  of  their 
jointed  pinnas  the  fronds  are  of  but  little  use  when 
cut,  and  they  only  last  in  good  condition  a  very 
short  time.  The  Nephrolepises  all  enjoy  a  strong 
light  and  are  benefited  by  occasional  syringings 
overhead ;  they  are  specially  useful  for  covering 
walls  and  pillars,  as  they  require  but  very  little 
soil  and  can  be  kept  thrivirg  almost  on  moisture 
alone. 

N.  DAVALLIOIDES. — This  is  a  very  fine  species 
from  the  Malay  Islands,  its  graceful  habit  of 
growth  and  handsome  arching  fronds  making  it  a 
plant  of  no  ordinary  merit.  For  covering  walls  or 
planting  on  dead  Tree  Ferns  it  has  no  equal  in  its 
genus.  Its  crown  is  fibrous,  and  sends  forth  fili- 
form stolons  of  some  length,  which  delight  in 
creeping  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  in  some 
very  loose  material,  such  as  half-decayed  Moss, 
sending  up  here  and  there  tufts  of  new  fronds. 
These  are  borne  on  rather  stout,  round  stalks,  from 
12  inches  to  15  inches  long,  channelled  in  front 
and  scaly  at  the  base  only.  They  are  simply 
pinnate,  the  lower  pinniB  being  barren,  opposite, 
lanceolate-acuminate  in  shape,  and  serrated  at  the 
edges.  The  upper  portion  only  of  the  fronds, 
which  sometimes  measure  4  feet  in  length,  is 
fertile,  differing  in  that  respect,  as  well  as  in 
general  appearance,  from  all  other  known  species. 
The  fertile  pinn!e,  which,  as  well  as  the  barren 
ones,  are  opposite,  nearly  sessile,  but  narrower, 
measure  from  6  inches  to  8  inches  in  length  ;  they 
are  much  contracted  and  elongated,  with  rounded 
lobes,  the  apex  of  which  is  terminated  by  a  single 
sorus  situated  on  the  extreme  edge — hence  the 
name  davallioides.  The  two  portions  of  the  frond 
are  as  distinct  in  appearance  as  those  of  the  well- 
known  Aspleninm  biforme.  Although  this  Fern 
thrives  well  in  an  intermediate  house,  it  only 
attains  its  full  dimensions  in  a  stove. 

N.  DAVALLIOIDES  FUBCANS —Among  the  many 
crest«d  Ferns  in  cultivation,  this,  of  which  the 
annexed  is  an  illustration,  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinct :  so  different  indeed  is  it  from  the  type,  that 
it  is  questionable  if  it  really  is  a  form  of  it;  the 
most  essential  characteristic,  that  of  the  fructifi- 
cation at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  lobes  of  the 
pinnae,  is  altogether  absent,  and  the  whole  habit  of 
the  plant  is  also  thoroughly  distinct.    It   is  of 
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equally  robust  growth,  but  its  handsomely  arching 
fronds,  which  are  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  length, 
are  produced  in  great  abundance  from  a  central 
tuft  or  agglomeration  of  crowns.  Its  most  distinct 
characteristic  is  the  furcation  of  the  pinnic,  which 
are  all  of  the  same  dimensions,  whether  sterile  or 
fertile  ;  they  are  all  opposite  and  closely  set  along 
the  mid-rib,  whereas  those  of  N.  davallioides  are  set 
much  further  apart.  In  the  barren  pinnae,  which 
are  only  situated  on  the  lower  portion  of  the 
frond,  and  which  generally  are  only  few  in  num- 
ber, the  furcation  is  rudimentary ;  in  the  fertile 
pinna;  it  is  twice,  and  even  three  times  repeated 
in  the  extremities  of  the  first  division,  becoming 
more  complex  towards  the  point  of  the  frond,  where 
it  often  forms  quite  a  large  tassel,  whose  weight 
gives  the  fronds  quite  an  elegant,  arching  habit. 
On  that  account  this  plant  is  valuable  for  growing  in 
baskets  of  large  dimensions,  in  which  it  shows 
itself  oil  to  good  advantage,  and  never  fails  to 
prove  attractive.  Although  it  produces  spores 
freely,  it  is  best  to  propagate  it  by  means  of  the 
yonng  plants  produced  from  rhizomes  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  o!:  account  of  the  extreme  variations 


serrated  at  the  edges,  are  produced  in  pairs,  one 
overlying  the  other,  and,  curiously  enough,  those  on 
the  top  are  the  largest.  The  pairs  are  sometimes 
opposite,  but  mostly  alternate,  distant  towards  the 
base,  approximate  higher  up,  and  crowded  and 
quite  overlapping  in  the  crested  portion  of  the 
frond.  This,  being  a  thoroughly  barren  kind,  can 
only  be  propagated  by  division  of  the  crowns,  an 
operation  easily  done  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but 
most  safely  in  early  spring  and  by  young  plants 
produced  from  the  rhizomes,  which,  however,  are 
produced  much  more  sparingly  than  in  any  other 
species.  It  is  also  one  of  the  best  adapted  for  pot 
or  pan  culture,  its  somewhat  upright  habit  making 
it  less  suitable  for  baskets,  brackets,  and  wall 
covering  than  other  species.     Stove. 

N.  ENSIFOLIA. — A  robust-growing  species  from 
Java  very  often  mistaken  f  or  N.  davallioides,  which 
it  only  resembles  as  far  as  size  and  general  aspect 
are  concerned.  The  habit  of  its  handsome  fronds, 
which  often  measure  from  ,3  feet  to  4  feet  in 
length,  is  equally  graceful,  but  it  greatly  differs 
from  it  in  all  other  respects.  It  is  much  more 
bushy,  each  crown  producing  a  quantity  of  fronds 
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which  take  place  among  the  seedlings,  a  small  per- 
centage only  of  which  are  possessed  of  the  true 
character  of  the  parent  plant.     Stove. 

N.  DuFFi. — This  pretty  neat- habited  species,  of 
which  an  illustration,  kindly  lent  us  by  Mr.  Bull, 
appears  in  another  column,  is  a  native  of  the  Duke 
of  York's  Island,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
whole  genus.  Its  compact  habit,  its  comparatively 
small  dimensions,  and  the  bright  glossy  colour  of 
its  beautifully  tisselled  fronds  render  it  a  most 
welcome  addition  to  a  group  of  Ferns  naturally 
rich  in  decorative  plants.  Its  curiously  and 
irregularly  pinnate  fronds  are  borne  on  slender 
stalks,  terete  towards  the  base,  and  covered  with 
reddish  brown,  downy  scales :  instead  of  being 
produced  loosely,  as  in  most  other  Nephrolepises, 
these  are  densely  crowded,  and  the  outcome  of 
closely  clustered  crowns.  They  measure  from 
15  inches  to  18  inches  long,  and  are  terminated  by 
very  handsome  massive  crests,  which  vary  in  size 
according  to  the  temperature  in  which  the  plant 
U  grown.  We  have  at  different  times  heard  com- 
plaints of  these  fronds  being  simply  furcate,  when 
the  same  plant,  after  being  subjected  to  a  greater 
amount  of  heat  and  moisture,  produced  fronds  very 
heavily  tasselled,  and  partaking  of  an  elegant 
vase-shaped  appearance.  In  fact,  nothing  short 
of  the  moist  heat  of  a  stove  will  induce  it  to  show 
its  characters  in  their  best  condition.  The  pinnie, 
which  are  small,  of  different  sizes,  rounded  and 


much  softer  in  texture  and  lighter  in  colour,  and 
borne  on  round,  downy  stalks.  It  is  also  a  most 
prolific  and  easily  propagated  species,  which  does 
equally  well  in  a  stove  or  in  an  intermediate  house 
with  an  abundance  of  water  at  the  roots. 

N.  EXALTATA. — This  Tropical  American  species, 
though  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  whole  genus, 
is  very  justly  also  one  of  the  mose  popular.  For 
indoor  decorations,  as  well  as  for  general  use,  it 
has  no  equal,  and  being  of  a  particularly  accom- 
modating character,  it  thrives  under  other  Ferns 
in  places  which  possibly  would  otherwise  remain 
bare.  It  is  also  particularly  well  adapted  for 
planting  on  a  cool  rockery  either  in  out-of-the-way 
corners  or  on  rocks  near  water  ;  but  wherever  it  is 
planted  care  should  be  taken  to  give  it  plenty 
of  room,  so  as  to  ensure  the  full  development 
of  its  beautifully  arching  and  somewhat  massive 
fronds.  The  latter  measure  from  3  feet  to  i  feet 
long — linear-lanceolate  in  shape,  and  with  pinn^ 
closely  set;  these  latter  are  also  lanceolate,  slightly 
undulated,  of  a  bright  glossy  green  colour,  and 
good  in  texture,  and  they  often  measure  2  inches 
in  length.  It  is  a  rapid  grower,  and  one  which 
soon  forms  very  ornamental  masses  when  planted 
out,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  it  does  not  over- 
run more  delicate  Ferns  which  may  be  near  it. 
Greenhouse. 

N.  FALCiFORMis. — A  handsome  species  of 
medium  growth  from  Borneo,  and  still  rare  in 
cultivation.     In  habit  it  is  intermediate  between 


N.  davallioides  and  ensifolia,  but  of  shorter  stature 
than  either  of  these  two  species.  Its  fronds,  which 
are  of  a  more  upright  character  than  those  of 
most  other  kinds,  are  produced  freely  from  a 
crowded  crown  ;  their  pinnas,  which  are  broad  and 
falcate,  slightly  auricled  at  the  base,  and  of  a 
firm  texture,  are  closely  set,  and  the  whole  plant 
is  of  a  particularly  dark  green  colour.     Stove. 

N.  HIESUTULA.— This  East  Indian  species,  al- 
though of  early  introduction,  is  still  scarce  in  col- 
lections. It  is  probably  grown  less  extensively 
than  other  kinds  on  account  of  the  softness  of  it) 
foliage,  which  is  entirely  covered  with  short  soft 
hairs  of  a  peculiar  greyish  hue,  thus  giving  the 
whole  plant  quite  a  distinct  appearance.  The 
fronds,  which  are  linear-lanceolate  in  shape,  sel- 
dom grow  to  more  than  2  feet  long,  and  the  pinnai, 
which  are  closely  set,  and  measure  from  2  inches 
to  3  inches  in  length,  are  of  a  soft  velvety  texture 
and  dark  green  colour.     Stove. 

N.  NEQLKCTA.— A  singular  form  of  garden  origin 
reminding  one  by  the  strange  way  in  which  the 
pinna;  are  set  of  some  of  the  depauperated  and 
cruciated  forms  of  our  Polystichums  and  Athy- 
riums.  The  fronds,  which  vary  in  length  from  1  foot 
to  2  feet,  have  a  peculiarly  narrow  appearance 
on  account  of  the  pinns,  which,  instead  of  being 
falcate  or  linear  lanceolate,  as  in  all  the  other  kinds, 
affect  different  forms ;  some  are  cordate,  some  cru- 
ciate, and  some  again  almost  triangular ;  they  are 
set  rather  far  apart  on  a  thick,  round,  and  slightly 
scaly  stalk.  They,  however,  possess  the  advantage 
of  being  much  more  securely  attached  to  the  mid- 
rib than  those  of  any  of  the  other  kinds  belonging 
to  the  genus,  and  are  not  so  easily  affected  from 
want  of  water  at  the  roots.  It  is  not  a  good  Fern 
for  a  pot,  but  very  striking  when  planted  on  the 
rockery,  where  it  grows  in  fine  masses.     Stove. 

N.  PECTINATA.— This  tropical  American  species 
is  undoubtedly  the  gem  of  the  genus  ;  its  close, 
compact,  yet  graceful  habit,  coupled  with  the  grey- 
ish colour  of  its  comparatively  short  and  slender 
fronds,  make  it  quite  unique.  Either  grown  in  a 
pot  or  in  baskets  of  small  dimensions,  it  is  most 
useful,  as,  contrary  to  all  other  kinds,  it  produces 
fine  bushy  plants  in  small  pots  suitable  for  table 
decoration,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  a 
10-inch  basket  as  many  as  150  most  gracefully 
pendulous  slender  fronds,  seldom  exceeding  12 
inches  long.  The  pinna;,  which  are  oblong  in 
shape  and  toothed  at  the  edges,  are  set  closely 
together,  and,  being  strongly  auricled  at  the  base, 
form  an  uninterrupted  line  all  along  the  rachis. 
It  is  one  of  the  kinds  most  readily  propagated 
from  spores.     Stove. 

N.  PiiiLippiNENSis.— A  lovely  and  most  distinct 
species  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  which,  like 
the  preceding,  also  forms  plants  of  small  dimen- 
sions and  compact  habit.  It  is,  however,  entirely 
distinct  from  all  others,  inasmuch  as  its  narrow, 
lanceolate  fronds,  which  are  from  12  inches  to 
18  inches  long,  are  quite  erect,  and  produced 
abundantly  from  single  crowns  almost  devoid  of 
stoloniferous  rhizomes.  On  each  side  of  the 
rachis,  which  is  of  a  bright  shining  brown  colour, 
are  the  pinna;,  set  very  closely  together  and  affect- 
ing a  deflexed  position;  they  are  of  a  pleasing 
dark  green,  strongly  auricled  at  the  base  and 
finely  serrated  at  the  edges.  Their  curious  posi- 
tion and  the  upright  habit  of  the  whole  plant 
make  it  a  most  interesting  stove  Fern. 

N.  PLUMA.— This  is  a  deciduous  species  from 
Madagascar,  with  pinnate  fronds  beautifully  pen- 
dulous in  habit,  and  attaining  from  3  feet  to  4  feet 
in  length.  They  are  borne  on  slender,  round 
stalks,  whose  base  is  completely  deprived  for  at 
least  8  inches  of  pinna;,  which  higher  up  are 
closely  set  on  each  side  of  the  rachis,  when  they 
generally  number  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  each 
side  in  the  largest  fronds.  These  pinnre,  which 
are  usually  falcately  curved,  broadest  at  the  base, 
which  is  also  slightly  auricled  and  tapering  to  an 
attenuatfd  point,  are  about  2  inches  long,  and 
have  their  margins  notched  in  a  series  of  oblique 
crenatures,  a  cliaracteristic  peculiar  to  this  par- 
ticular species.  The  fronds  are  thus  4  inches 
broad,  and  when  produced  in  large  numbers 
which  they  are  on  strong  plants,  they  have  an 
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elegant  appearance,  especially  in  a  basket  sus- 
pended from  the  roof.  Being  thoroughly  deci- 
duous, care  must  be  taken  to  keep  its  tubers, 
which  are  of  a  woody  character,  about  3  inches 
long,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  in  a  constantly 
but  moderately,  moist  soil  during  the  resting 
period,  which  corresponds  with  our  own  winter, 
otherwise  they  will  shrivel  up,  and  the  plant  will 
be  lost.  It  is  a  Fern  which  requires  abundance  of 
water  at  the  roots  all  through  the  summer.    Stove. 

N.  TUBEBOSA.— Like  the  species  just  described, 
this  East  Indian  kind  also  produces  tubers,  which, 
however,  are  different  in  texture,  being  very  succu- 
lent and  found  among  the  fibrous  roots  in  more 
abundance,  but  not  so  useful  for  propagation.  It  is 
of  intermediate  size,  and  its  pretty  pinnate  fronds, 
which  are  of  a  somewhat  thin  character,  seldom 
measure  more  than  from  18  inches  to  20  inches. 
The  stalk,  which  is  of  a  light  or  yeUowish  brown 
colour,  is  furnished,  nearly  to  its  very  base,  with 
numerous  pinnae  serrated  at  the  edges  and  roundish 
at  the  apex ;  these  are  set  at  little  distances  apart 
and  are  of  a  rich  dark  green  colour,  lighter,  how- 
ever, when  grown  near  the  glass.  It  is  also  known 
under  the  name  of  N.  cordifolia  (?),  and  very 
often  erroneously  under  that  of  N.  exaltata,  to 
which  it  bears  very  little  resemblance.  It  is  best 
adapted  for  growing  in  baskets  or  for  planting  m 
the  rockery.    Greenhouse. 

N  UNDULATA.— Apretty.dwarf-growing  species 
from  West  Africa,  rather  scarce  in  collections, 
owing,  doubtless,  to  its  being  of  deciduous  habit, 
and  accordingly  thrown  away,  unintentionally, 
during  its  resting  period.  Like  N.  plunaa  and 
tuberosa,  it  produces  small  tubers,  from  which  it 
can  easily  be  propagated  after  its  resting  period. 
Its  fronds,  which  are  of  an  arching,  but  not  droop- 
ing habit,  seldom  exceed  15  inches  in  length ;  they 
are  linear-lanceolate  in  shape  with  narrow  oblong 
pointed  pinna;,  crenated  at  the  edges  and  of  a 
cheerful  light  green  colour.    Stove. 

N  ZOLLINGEBIANA.— A  Malayan  species,  of 
somewhat  upright  and  stiff  habit,  differing  from 
all  other  kinds  by  its  pinna;  being  so  deeply  ser- 
rated as  to  appear  bipinnatifld ;  these  are  set  a  httle 
way  apart  on  slightly  tomentous  stalks,  green  in 
early  stage  of  development,  but  turning  with  age 
to  a  dark  brown  colour.  It  is  of  medium  growth, 
seldom  attaining  more  than  18  inches  in  height, 
and  of  a  lively  green  colour.  The  stoloniferous 
rhizomes  are  in  this  species  very  freely  produced 
and  extend  a  very  long  way  from  the  p  ant,  v/hich 
thrives  best  when  planted  in  rockwork  of  either 
warm  or  intermediate  temperature. 

X  CLL^  A. 

NOTES. 


The  Boyal  Qardens  at  Kew  are  always 
interesting,  and  great  improvements  have  been 
made  of  recent  years  in  the  outdoor  departments 
as  well  as  elsewhere.  At  no  time  does  our 
National  Botanical  Garden  look  fresher  or  more 
attractive  than  at  this  season  of  the  year  but  I 
am  afraid  that  but  few  of  those  who  visit  Kew 
take  advantage  of  the  now  excellent  collections 
of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  to  be  found  in  the 
arboretum,  between  the  large  Palm  house  and  the 
river  Thames.  The  collections  of  Conifera;,  Oaks, 
Acers  Elms,  and  Hollies  are  most  interesting,  and 
should  be  seen  by  all  who  take  pleasure  in  plant- 
ing for  permanent  beauty  in  the  garden.  But  of 
the  thousands  of  visitors  who  rush  through  the 
hothouses  one  after  another  on  broihng  hot  days 
how  many  dozens  are  there  who  care  to  stroll 
leisurely  over  the  cool  green  turf  to  admire  the 
beauty  of  the  trees  ?  Of  the  many  thousands  who 
walk  through  the  large  Falm  house  at  Kew  every 
year  few  know  that  its  enormous  iron  framework 
is  of  Irish  manufacture.  It  was  cast  and  fitted 
by  the  late  Mr.  Turner,  of  the  Hammersmith  Iron- 
works, at  Balls  Bridge,  Dublin,  many  y^rs  ago, 
and  is  even  in  our  own  day  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  iron-framed  horticultural 
buildings. 

Plant  ploturea.— Of  all  modem  additions  to 
the  botanical  department  of  Kew,  however,  the 


"  Marianne  North  Gallery "  of  plant  pictures, 
made  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  deserves 
first  place.  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  the  fair 
artist  and  most  of  her  sketches  before  I  went 
abroad,  and  can  testify  to  the  faithful  way  in 
which  she  has  pourtrayed  the  wild  and  garden 
plants  and  fruits  of  Borneo,  Singapore,  and  Palo 
Penang.  Those  who  have  a  delicate  eye  for 
northern  colour  effects  must  needs  bear  in  mind 
that  these  pictures  have  mostly  been  painted 
where  light  is  most  full  and  brilliant,  hence  vivid 
effects  are  presented  which  are  certainly  not  fami- 
liar beneath  our  dull  and  oft-clouded  skies.  All 
gardeners  who  visit  Kew  should  make  a  point  of 
seeing  these  pictures — about  600  or  700  in  all — as 
they  afford  a  unique  bird's-eye  view  of  the  scenery 
and  vegetation  of  the  whole  world.  Among  the 
Orchid  portraits  we  recognise  that  of  Vanda 
Hoofceri  in  one  group,  which  is  very  interesting, 
as  this  plant  has  only  quite  recently  bloomed  for 
the  first  time  in  Europe.  In  Eastern  gardens 
this  Bornean  species  and  its  congener,  V.  teres, 
from  Burmah,  are  quite  commonly  grown  in  the 
open  air.  They  are  planted  out  in  the  red  loamy 
soil  of  Singapore,  while  stakes  are  driven  around 
them,  up  which  the  plants  climb  by  their  aerial 
roots.  When  in  bloom  these  masses  of  growth 
and  blossoms  are  singularly  suggestive  of  Sweat 
Peas  as  seen  at  home. 

More  about  Moss  culture. — A  lady  who 
has  a  well-earned  right  to  be  proud  of  a  well- 
stocked  garden  writes  to  say  that  she  has  for 
years  grown  many  plants  in  common  wood  Moss 
with  success.  Her  plan  is  to  pot  cuttings  rooted  in 
Hypnum  Moss  into  larger  ornamental  vases, 
using  the  same  material  instead  of  earth.  She 
adds ;  "  I  can  grow  most  of  my  plants  in  an  ordi- 
nary garden  frame  during  the  early  summer 
months  by  syringing  them  and  shutting  up  the 
sashes  early  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  conserve 
the  sun-heat.  My  Moss  is  not  fertilised  with  dry 
manures,  such  as  you  recommend,  but  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  full  of  roots,  I  water  with  very  clear 
sheep  manure  water,  into  which  a  small  canvas 
bag  of  soot  and  a  handful  of  guano  have  been 
steeped.  Most  of  my  vases  contain  'combina- 
tions '  of  plants,  such  as  Draceena  rubra  on  a  car- 
pet of  Selaginella  or  Pilea  muscosa  nana,  or 
Aralia  Sieboldi,  India-rubber  (Ficus),  or  Grevillea 
robusta  on  a  carpet  of  Panicum  or  Tradescantia 
in  variety.  So,  you  see,  my  plan  is  very  simple, 
and  it  answers  well  in  practice." 

A  floral  timetable. — It  is  a  most  interest- 
ing fact  that  certain  flowers  open  and  close  their 
blossoms  at  least  once  every  twenty-four  hours, 
although  the  cause  of  this  action  is  as  yet  but  im- 
perfectly known.  In  some  cases  it  may  depend 
on  heat,  in  others  on  light  being  present  in  suffi- 
cient force.  The  fact  has  long  been  known.  It 
was  known  to  Linnaeus,  and  some  of  the  early 
gardeners  mention  floral  clocks  or  dials  among 
the  quaint  conceits  offered  to  the  readers  of  their 
books.  Here  is  a  list  of  plants  which  open  at 
different  hours  during  the  day.  The  first  column 
of  figures  gives  the  time  of  opening  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  second  column  shows  the  time  of 
closing ; — 

H.  u.  n.  u. 
Goat'a-beard — Tragopogon  luteum  . .  ..35  9  10 
Late-flowering  Dandelion— Leontodon  aeroti- 

num       ..         :  4    0      12    1 

Hawkweed- Picria  ecliioidea 4    6      12    0 

Alpine  Hawk'a-beard— Crepis  alpina  ..  ..4  6  12  0 
Wild  Succory— Cichorium  Intybus  ..  ..4  5  Si) 
Niiked-stalked  Poppy— Papaver  nudicaule  ..50  70 
Copper  •  coloured    Day  Lily  —  Hemerocallia 

(uiva  6    0       7    8 

Smootli  Sow  Thistle — Sonchua  Iffivigatus  ..5  0  11  12 
Field  liind-weed-Convolvulua  arvenaia  ..6  6  4  6 
Common  Nipple-wort— Lapaana  communis..  6  6  10  0 
Spotted  Cat's-ear- Hypochieria  maculata  ..67  45 
White  Water Liiy—Uymplirea  alba  ..  ..7  0  6  0 
Garden  Lettuce— Lactuca  sativa  . .  ..70  10  0 
African  Marieold—Tagetea  erecta  ..  ..7  0  3  4 
Mouae-ear  Hawkweed— Hieracium  Filoselia  8  0  2  0 
Proliferoua  Pink— Dianthns  proliferus  „  8  0  10 
Field  Marigold— Calendula  arvensis  . .  ..9  3  3  0 
Purple  Sandwort— Arenaria  purpurea  ..9  10        2    3 

Creeping  Mallow— Malva  caroliniana  ,.    9  10      12    1 

Chickweed—Steilaria  media     ..        _        ..9  10       9  10 

Plant  food  in  solution. — Near  rivers  all 
the  world  over  vegetative  growth  is  most  luxuriant. 
This  is  in  part  due  to  constant  moistare,  but  much 


mannrial  debrU  is  also  washed  from  the  high 
lands  and  hill  sides  into  the  rivers,  and  Mr.  David 
Thomson  some  time  ago  pointed  out  how 
gardeners  might  utilise  their  knowledge  of  this 
fact.  "  Let  anyone  mix  pure  clay  in  water  and 
water  plants  that  are  potted  in  light,  sandy  soil 
with  it,  and  its  beneficial  effects  will  soon  be  seen." 
I  make  this  extract  from  a  note  on  p.  488  of  the 
Gardener  for  November,  1882,  because  it  is  a 
statement  which  I  can  testify,  by  my  experience 
on  the  same  lines,  is  founded  on  facts,  and  may  be 
worth  the  attention  of  cultivators  generally.  As 
I  have  before  stated  in  these  pages,  I  knew  an 
Orchid  grower  who  always  used  a  solution  of  peat 
in  which  to  dip  such  of  his  Orchids  as  were 
grown  on  blocks,  and  the  remainder  of  this 
"  extract  of  peat  "  was  not  thrown  away,  but  given 
to  Camellia  plants,  that  appreciated  it  at  its  true 
worth.  Most  of  us  use  manure  water  of  some  kind 
or  other,  and  some  day  we  may  find  repotting  in 
some  part  superseded  by  water  in  which  the  very 
essence  of  good  soil,  be  it  peat  or  loam,  is  held  in 
solution  or  suspension.  The  above  note  con- 
tains the  germ  of  a  practice  which  may  be  turned 
to  good  practical  account.  There  seems  to  be  a 
little  yeast  there — leaven  of  a  very  suggestive 
kind. 

Christmas   blooming:   Calanthes.— At 

this  season,  those  who  desire  to  have  a  good  dis- 
play of  Calanthes  of  the  deciduous  section  must 
needs  be  wary.  In  growing  good  Calanthes,  as  in 
most  other  things,  much  depends  upon  a  good 
start  being  made.  No  other  Orchids  I  know  re- 
quire such  a  dry  resting  season,  and  none  other 
start  so  badly  if  they  are  over-watered.  A  shelf 
near  the  glass  suits  them  best,  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  sunlight  is  beneficial  to  them.  Syring- 
ing or  watering  overhead  is  apt  to  produce  the 
black  spots  on  the  leaves  and  young  growths, 
which  many  growers  know  too  well.  We  pot  them 
in  peat  and  loam  fibre,  mixed  with  Sphagnum 
Moss,  nodules  of  charcoal,  and  crocks.  With  this 
the  bulbs  are  wedged  tightly  into  the  pots,  and 
but  little  water  is  given  until  the  growths  are  6 
inches  high ;  then  the  roots  begin  to  stitch  them- 
selves into  the  fibre,  and  more  water  is  necessary. 
About  the  end  of  June,  as  the  roots  begin  to  fill 
the  compost,  we  give  weak  manure  water  made  of 
sheep  manure  and  a  handful  of  soot.  With  this  as- 
sistance through  July  and  August  the  growths 
make  great  progress;  but  at  any  time  care  is 
taken  not  to  over-water.  As  the  leaves  fade  at  the 
tips,  less  water  is  given,  any  during  the  blooming 
season  scarcely  any  is  requisite.  There  is  a  little 
secret  in  Calanthe  culture ;  at  no  time  should 
these  plants  be  in  a  lower  temperature  than  60°  if 
the  best  results  be  desired.  Vebonica. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


SOIL  FOR  EHODODENDEONS. 

"  J.  C.  C."  says  "  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
decide  what  kind  of  soil  will  not  suit  Rhododen- 
drons," whereas  nurserymen  and  gardeners  are 
agreed  that  we  have  learned  a  good  deal  on  that 
subject  in  recent  years,  and  one  result  of  this  is 
that  gardeners  now  plant  Rhododendrons  in  any 
common  soil  not  too  strongly  impregnated  with 
lime,  and  nurserymen  advertise  their  plants  as 
"  grown  in  common  soil,"  How  much  trouble  and 
expense  the  now  indisputable  fact  that  Rhododen- 
drons will  grow  without  peat  has  saved  gardeners 
and  nurserymen  who  plant  Rhododendrons  exten- 
sively, only  those  know  who  have  much  to  do  in 
that  way.  One  firm  used  at  one  time  to  transport 
hundreds  of  tons  of  peat  from  the  moors  here, 
squads  of  men  staying  for  weeks  on  the  moors  to 
dig  it  up.  They  still  use  it,  but  in  very  reduced 
quantities,  and  many  of  their  plants  do  not  re 
ceive  any  peat  at  all.  Many  years  ago,  where  the 
writer  was  great  quantities  of  Rhododendrons 
were  planted  in  the  gardens  and  throughout  the 
woods  in  large  clumps  where  every  particle  of  soil 
in  which  they  would  have  grown  well  enough,  and 
do  grow  now,  was  dug  out  and  replaced  by  peat 
carted  miles  for  the  purpose.  On  the  limestone 
they  will  not  do.    About  Doncaster,  on  the  exten- 
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sive  limestone  tract  there,  they  have  been  tried  in 
gardens,  but  do  no  good.  They  live  or  rather  exist 
for  a  time  but  that  is  all.  As  regards  other  soils, 
however,  my  experience  is  not  the  same  as 
"J.  C.  C.'s,"  for  I  have  never  seen  Rhododen- 
drons refuse  to  thrive  in  any  ordinarily  loamy 
soil,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  matter  in  the 
least  whether  it  be  wet  or  dry,  extremes  either 
way  in  that  respect  suiting  them  perfectly 
well,  as  I  once  pointed  out  before.  Probably 
the  largest  Khododendron  bush  in  England  grew 
at  Wentworth  Castle,  in  Yorkshire,  on  a  high 
knoll  and  in  a  thin  and  dry  soil.  It  was  cut  in 
some  years  ago,  and  I  forget  how  many  paces  in 
circumference  it  was,  but  probably  150  will  be 
well  within  the  mark.  Take  the  other  extreme. 
Over  30  years  ago  an  islet  was  made  in  the  centre 
of  a  reservoir  here  by  building  an  open  drystone 
circular  wall  to  the  level  of  the  water  surface  and 
filling  it  with  soil.  In  this  Rhododendrons  and 
other  shrubs  were  planted,  and  all  that  time  the 
roots  have  been  constantly  water-logged,  the 
water  standing  among  the  roots  where  ever  a  spade 
is  thrust  in,  and  yet  the  Rhododendrons  are  just 
as  healthy  and  as  large  as  those  growing  on  the 
bank  not  far  off,  where  the  soil  is  so  thin  and  poor 
that  the  leaves  droop  severely  in  dry  seasons, 
though  the  plants  do  not  die.  I  never  was  more 
surprised  than  by  the  sight  of  these  Rhododen- 
drons when  I  first  came  here,  about  20  years  since, 
and  "  J.  C.  C,"  who  cautions  planters  against  put- 
ting Rhododendrons  near  "  stagnant  water,"  may 
see  and  examine  them  any  time  he  is  in  this 
neighbourhood.  The  only  other  tree  alive  of  the 
others  on  the  islet  is  a  common  Yew.  There  are 
four  Rhododendrons  (differentvarieties),andoneis 
about  12  feet  in  diameter  each  way,  and  all  are  in 
fine  health,  and  flower  freely  every  year.  If  any- 
one was  to  ask  me,  therefore,  if  it  was  necessary 
to  drain  moist  land  for  Rhododendrons,  I  should 
say  no,  and  I  would  add  if  needful  that  they 
would  grow  freely  in  almost  any  common  soil  not 
on  the  limestone  formation.  On  the  islet  men 
tioned  the  ground  just  feels  like  a  morass  under 
the  feet  when  the  reservoir  is  pretty  full. 

___^ J.  S. 

Kitchen    Garden. 

CUCUMBERS  FROM  CUTTINGS. 
When  once  a  few  Cucumber  plants  have  been 
raised  and  become  large  the  best  way  of  increasing 
one's  stock  of  plants  is  to  propagate  them  from 
cuttings.  Cuttings  are  very  easily  rooted,  and 
they  begin  to  bear  immediately.  They  will  pro- 
duce fruit  fit  for  cutting  in  half  the  time  plants 
from  seed  will.  We  have  cut  good  fruit  from 
plants  raised  from  cuttings  when  three  weeks  old. 
The  best  parts  to  make  cuttings  of  are  the  ends  of 
the  young  fruiting  shoots.  As  it  is  often  necessary 
to  stop  these,  the  pieces  taken  off  may  be  made 
into  cuttings  in  the  ordinary  way.  They  may  then 
be  either  inserted  in  the  mounds  of  soil  in  which 
the  old  plants  are  growing  or  potted  singly  in 
small-sized  pots.  In  stopping  our  Cucumbers  we 
often  put  the  pieces  taken  off  in  round  the  margin 
of  the  mounds,  and  can  always  find  young  plants 
when  any  are  wanted.  Rooting  them  in  pots 
is  also  a  very  good  plan  ;  it  is  astonishing 
how  quickly  they  strike  root  into  any  light 
sandy  mixture,  and  from  pots  they  are  easily 
transferred  to  the  fruiting  beds.  The  cuttings 
being  made  of  shoot-bearing  small  fruits,  these 
very  often  remain  fresh  and  good,  and  swell  up 
immediately  they  are  planted  out.  It  is  in  this 
way  plants  from  cuttings  bear  fruit  so  soon  and 
freely,  as  they  do  not  make  long  stems  like  seed- 
lings before  emitting  side  shoots  on  which  the 
fruit  is  borne,  and  the  main  stems  of  the  cutting 
plants  fruit  too,  some  being  produced  only  an 
inch  or  two  from  the  soil.  As  a  rule  seeds  of 
new  and  valuable  Cucumbers  are  sent  out  in  very 
small  quantities,  half-a-dozen  seeds  for  half-a- 
crown  being  no  unusual  price,  and  when  half  of 
these  are  bad  or  fail  to  germinate,  the  cultivator 
may  be  put  to  some  little  inconvenience  owing  to 
the  emallness  of  his  stock ;  so  long,  however, 
as    I    had    one    plant    of    any   kind,    I    would 


not  trouble  about  seed  failures  or  more 
seed,  as  I  could  raise  plants  by  the  dozen  if  neces- 
sary from  cuttings.  In  the  case  of  almost  every 
kind  of  Cucumber  where  numbers  of  plants  are 
grown,  one  or  more  will  come  better  than  the  rest. 
The  only  way,  therefore,  of  securing  more  of  the 
same  sort  is  to  resort  to  cuttings.  In  raising  plants 
for  late  autumn  and  winter  fruiting,  the  cutting 
plan  is  by  far  the  best.  Cuttings  can  be  taken 
from  the  most  fruitful  of  the  summer  plants,  and 
plants  thus  raised  will  be  very  short-jointed  and 
fertile,  while  seedling  plants  might  be  rambling 
over  the  trellis,  producing  big  soft  leaves  and 
pithy  long-jointed  wood.  J.  MuiE. 

Margam. 

ABparagus.— M.  Godefroy-Lebeuf,  of  Argen- 
teuil,  has  sent  us  some  very  fine  specimens  of  his 
Asparagus  growth  in  that  district.  Without  being 
over  large  or  monstrous,  they  were  extremely  fine, 
and  even  the  long  journey  and  the  dry,  hot  days 
did  not  much  injure  their  good  flavour  and  ten- 
derness. Asparagus  has  been  shown  of  late  in 
good  condition  in  the  Kensington  International 
Exhibition,  and  we  believe  also  that  excellent 
samples  have  been  shown  at  Manchester,  where 
the  prizes  for  Asparagus  were  this  year  given. 

Remedy  for  gumming  in  Cucumbers. 

— Last  season  I  had  a  fine  fruiting  plant  in  a 
frame  attacked  in  three  places  by  ;the  gum 
disease,  the  worst  being  close  to  the  root.  I  got 
a  new  paint-brush  tied  up  ready  for  use,  took 
about  a  teaspoonful  of  fir  tree  oil  with  about 
a  teacupful  of  warm  water,  dipped  the  brush  in 
this  and  then  rubbed  it  on  a  cake  of  yellow  soap, 
and  brushed  the  sore  places,  cleansing  them 
thoroughly,  and  finally  washing  with  clean  water. 
I  then  took  some  fine  dusty  soil  (quite  dry)  and 
sprinkled  it  into  the  wounds  with  the  thumb  and 
finger.  Under  this  treatment  the  plant  got  all 
right  again,  and  I  had  about  two  dozen  flne  fruit 
off  it.  Perhaps  someone  will  try  this,  my  supposed 
remedy,  and  report  results. — C.  D.,  Derly. 

Fern  t-.  clubbing. — A  few  days  ago  one 
of  my  garden  men,  when  digging  up  a  piece  of 
old  sprouting  Broccoli,  drew  my  attention  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants  growing  in  decayed  Fern. 
They  were  much  stronger  and  healthier  than 
those  of  plants  not  planted  in  the  Fern,  and  there 
was  not  the  least  sign  of  club,  while  of  roots  not 
in  the  Fern  everyonewas  clubbed.  I  had  often  be- 
fore used  Fern  as  manure,  but  had  not  taken  any 
particular  notice  of  the  result.  I  have  now,  how- 
ever, a  good  opportunity  of  having  plenty  of  de- 
cayed Fern,  and  I  mean  to  dress  a  piece  of  ground 
entirely  with  it,  on  which  I  shall  grow  Brussels 
Sprouts.  I  shall  also  use  on  a  portion  of  the 
ground  ordinary  farmyard  manure,  and  shall  re- 
cord the  result.  Cottagers  in  some  parts  of  Scot- 
land grow  fine  crops  of  Potatoes  by  means  of 
rotten  Fern  as  manure.  The  Potato  sets  are 
generally  planted  upon  the  Fern,  which  is 
spread  in  the  bottom  of  the  trenches  and 
covered  with  the  soil.  The  Fern  is  cut  when 
partly  green  and  stacked ;  it  then  heats  and 
decays.  When  left  until  ripe  it  is  dry,  and  un- 
suitable for  putting  into  the  ground. — Wm. 
Cheistison. 

Absorption  of  -water  by  plants.— Mr. 
T.  Darwin,  in  an  article  on  this  subject  recently 
published  in  Nature,  shows  that  the  rate  of  ab- 
sorption is  influenced  by  the  dampness  or  dryness 
of  the  air  being  more  rapid  in  dry  air,  owing  to 
the  more  rapid  evaporation  from  the  leaves,  and 
more  rapid  in  sunlight  than  in  shade.  He  also 
confirms  Baranetzky's  statement  that  a  small 
disturbance,  such  as  a  slight  shake,  by  increasing 
the  transpiration  from  the  leaves  increases  the 
rate  of  absorption,  while  cutting  off  a  twig  rapidly 
diminishes  it.  A.  Sorauer,  however,  found  in  some 
experiments  on  Gourds  that  the  removal  of  leaves 
from  plants  on  two  occasions  did  not  alter  the 
amount  of  evaporation  in  the  least ;  and  even  when 
half  the  leaves  were  removed  from  another  plant, 
although  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  evaporation 
ensued  at  first,  after  eleven  days  the  evaporation 
was  equal  to  that  of  an  untouched  plant. 


Orchids. 

MR.  BULL'S  ORCHID  EXHIBITION. 
Once  more  flower  lovers  crowd  Mr.  Bull's  nursery 
in  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  attracted  by  the  fas- 
cinating flower  feast  annually  provided  for  them 
there  during  the  Orchid  flowering  season.  Mar- 
vellous as  these  shows  have  been  in  previous  years, 
the  present  undoubtedly  eclipses  its  predecessors, 
not  only  in  extent,  but  also  in  variety  and  novelty. 
It  is  in  truth  a  charming  exhibition,  in  which  are 
displayed  all  the  brilliancy  of  colour  and  beauty 
of  form  that  it  is  possible  to  derive  from  any  one 
tribe  of  plants.  As  in  former  years,  the  exhibition  is 
held  in  a  large  span-roofed  house,  and  the  effect  of 
so  many  flowering  plants  gathered  together  viewed 
from  whatever  point  they  may  be  is  indescribably 
lovely.  An  exhibition  such  as  this  fascinates 
and  charms  even  those  unacquainted  with  Orchids, 
while  for  the  Orchid  connoisseur  it  abounds  with 
interest,  inasmuch  as  he  sees  in  it  not  only  the 
ordinary  run  of  popular  Orchids,  but  hosts  of  new 
varieties,  and  not  a  few  species  which  are  either 
new  or  seldom  met  with. 

The  Masdevallias  constitute,  we  consider, 
the  most  important  element  in  the  display,  on  ac- 
count of  their  brilliancy  and  diversity  of  colour, 
together  with  their  elegant  growth.  At  present 
there  cannot  be  far  short  of  a  thousand  blooms 
and  buds  of  Masdevallias  in  the  show,  and  some 
of  the  free-flowering  varieties  fairly  bristle  with 
flower-spikes.  It  is  surprising  to  see  what  a  large 
number  of  distinct  varieties  of  M.  Harryana  alone 
are  here  represented— many  of  them  unseen  else- 
where. The  distinctness  of  these  varieties  when 
placed  side  by  side  is  very  apparent ;  the 
majority  differ  in  colour,  but  several  vary 
also  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  flowers.  It 
is  really  surprising  to  see  the  numbers  of  distinct 
varieties  of  this  Masdevallia,  especially  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  it  has  only  been  introduced 
a  few  years,  and  that  all  these  splendid  forms 
must  have  sprung  from  among  consignments  of 
imported  plants.  When  such  an  array  of  varieties 
of  this  Masdevallia  is  seen  in  one  house,  the  ques- 
tion not  unnaturally  arises  as  to  what  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  typical  form.  It  you  ask  for  the 
type,  you  will  invariably  get  a  poor-looking  form 
with  flowers  about  a  third  of  the  size  of  those  of 
the  finest  varieties,  and  ten  times  less  brilhant  in 
colour.  Taking  into  account  the  whole  of  the 
named  varieties  of  M.  Harryana  in  Mr.  Bull's  col- 
lection, there  cannot  be  far  short  of  half  a  hundred, 
and  these  are  absolutely  distinct  from  each  other, 
though  of  course  some  differ  more  markedly  than 
others.  Those  which  we  singled  out  as  being  the 
most  distinct  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  include 
the  following.  First  on  the  list  must  be  placed 
the  magnificent  newly-named  variety  Comet,  which 
unquestionably  is  the  finest  of  the  whole  gathering 
on  account  of  the  large  size  of  the  flowers, 
and  their  splendid  and  brilliant  colouring. 
The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  nearly  3  inches 
across,  and  the  sepals  are  so  shaped  as  to  form 
almost  a  perfect  oval  flower  in  outline,  and  they 
possess,  moreover,  unusual  substance.  The  colour 
is  a  glowing  scarlet  and  vivid  as  a  scarlet  Pelar- 
gonium, and  this  body  colour  is  intensified  by  the 
bright  yellow  throat  and  tube.  Among  the  scarlet 
tinted  varieties  this  would  be  our  pick  of  the  col- 
lection, and  among  the  magenta  hues  we  should 
choose  one  named  M.  Harryana  splendens.  This 
is  almost  the  counterpart  of  the  Comet  as  regards 
size,  form,  and  substance,  but  the  colour  is  the 
richest  magenta  overlaid  with  a  purplish  lustre, 
which  in  sunshine  is  indescribably  brilliant.  The 
colour  at  the  tips  of  the  sepals  is  so  intensified  as 
to  appear  as  if  the  colour  was  dropping  from  them. 
Third  on  the  list  we  should  place  one  called 
Meteor,  a  companion  to  Comet,  but  differing  in 
colour.  This  could  not  be  more  intelligibly  de- 
scribed than  designating  it  fire  colour,  it  being 
exactly  the  hue  of  a  tongue  of  flame.  This  has  a 
yellow  centre  and  tube.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  forms  is  aptly  named  concolor, 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  any  other  colour  on 
the  flower,  not  even  in  the  tube,  except  a  bright 
magenta  overlaid  with  crimson.    This  variety  is. 
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moreover,  a  wonderfully  free  flowerer,  and  the 
finest  plant  of  it  is  carrying  quite  a  sheaf  of  spikes. 
Quite  as  fine  as  oonoolor  is  coeralesoens  superba, 
which  is  even  superior  in  every  respect  to  the 
highly  prized  ccerulescens  now  to  be  found  in 
all  good  Orchid  collections.  In  a  similar  way  is 
brilliantissima.which  not  only  possesses  a  splendid 
vivid  magenta  colour,  bat  a  large,  well-shaped 
flower.  There  are  few  more  striking  sorts  than 
regalis,  which  is  particularly  remarkable  in  point 
of  floriferousness.  The  colour  is  a  deep  crimson- 
carmine,  but  the  flower  is  somewhat  defective  in 
shape,  the  sepals  being  more  widely  separated 
than  is  desirable.  The  most  distinct  of  all  the 
race,  so  far  as  structural  characters  go,  is  acnn- 
tbifolia.  ilt  may  always   be   identified    by  the 


of  this  remarkable  collection  of  Harryana  varie- 
ties, and  although  there  is  a  wide  range  of  colour, 
a  pure  white  and  a  clear  yellow  are  great  deside- 
rata, and  Mr.  Bull  does  not  despair  in  obtaining 
these  in  course  of  time,  as  both  whites  and  yel- 
lows are  represented  in  most  all  the  varieties. 
Besides  the  Harryanas  there  are  numbers  of  other 
species  represented  in  flower,  such  as  M.  Lindeni, 
the  near  relative  of  Harryana ;  M.  Veitchi  and 
the  variety  gigantea,  with  flowers  a  third  larger 
than  ordinary;  M.  Shuttleworthi,  several  forms 
oE  this  little  gem;  M.  troohilus,  the  Hum- 
ming-bird Orchid ;  M.  Chimiera,  the  true  erect- 
flowering  species,  as  well  as  a  host  of  miniature 
flowered  species  which  might  be  easily  passed  by, 
but  which  are  intensely  interesting  to  those  who 


beautiful  of  the  named  sorts  we  singled  oat 
the  following.  The  loveliest  of  all  we  considered 
was  albo-marginata,  the  flowers  of  which  have  a 
broad  and  distinct  white  frilled  margin  to  the  lips 
surrounding  an  exquisite  ground  colour  of  the  in- 
tensest  magenta-carmine.  C.  Jlossias  grandiflora 
has  flowers  considerably  larger  than  ordinary,  and 
possesses,  moreover,  splendid  colouring ;  Mossitc 
imperialis  is  remarkable  for  its  finely  shaped  bloom 
and  broad  sepals,  the  latter  being  2|  inches  in 
width.  Another,  named  pnloherrima,  is  uncom- 
monly highly  coloured,  as  is  also  amoena,  but  the 
latter  is  much  more  delicate  in  tone.  A  very  pretty 
variety  is  that  named  venosa,  in  which  the  lip  is 
traversed  copiously  by  distinct  crimson  veins  on  a 
pale  ground.    C.  Mossise  Chelsoni  is  particnlarly 
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prickly  prominence  on  the  leaf-stalk,  and  this 
character  is  invariably  correlated  by  a  rather  long 
flower  of  medium  size,  but  of  a  most  beautiful  car- 
mine-crimson colour  overlaid  by  a  velvet-like  lustre. 
This  is  an  extremely  rare  variety  and  is  much  sought 
after,  especially  as  it  difliers  from  all  others  in 
its  prickly  leaf-stalk.  There  are  numerous  other 
varieties  that  cannot  be  passed  by,  as  they  possess 
such  high  merit.  Among  these  we  must  mention  \ 
triumpbans,  bright  purple-violet  with  no  colour  in 
the  tube ;  magnifica,  large,  finely  shaped,  and 
bright  magenta  in  colour  ;  coerulescens  gigantea, 
of  the  same  colour  as  typical  cccrulescens,  but 
with  flowers  2|  inches  across ;  conchiflora,  the 
most  distinct  of  all  as  regards  the  shape  of  the 
flowers,  which  exactly  resembles  a  shell ;  and 
elegans,  with  roundish  flowers  of  a  light  purple. 
Then  there  is  a  set  of  varieties  whose  names  are 
sufiiciently  expressive  of  their  colours.  Of  these 
we  should  select  lilacina,  deep  lilac  ;  rosea,  pale 
mauve ;  sanguinea,  almost  a  blood  red  ;  and  coc- 
cinea,  a  vivid  scarlet.    These  comprise  the  cream 


do  not  admire  flowers  merely  from  a  colour  point 
of  view.  The  M.  ignea  section,  too,  is  worth  a 
note.  Besides  the  typical  ignea,  one  may  see  its 
allied  species  or  varieties,  or  whatever  they  may 
be.  For  instance,  it  is  interesting  to  see  side  by 
side  M.  Stobartiana  and  Massangeana,  also  coo- 
cinea  and  militaris,  all  of  which  are  so  closely 
related  that  they  require  to  be  seen  together  in 
order  to  fully  appreciate  their  differences. 

The  Cattleyas  are,  next  to  the  Masdevallias, 
the  most  noteworthy,  and  though  it  is  not  the 
best  season  to  see  a  great  number  of  species,  the 
genus  is  grandly  represented,  but  of  course  chiefly 
by  U.  Mossiaa,  of  which  Mr.  Bull  possesses  a  large 
number  of  forms,  to  which  he  sees  the  propriety 
of  attaching  names.  Although  it  would  be  a  dif- 
ficult matter  to  find  two  individual  plants  of  C. 
Mossise  producing  flowers  exactly  identical  in 
colour,  those  which  Mr.  Bull  has  selected  from 
his  immense  stock  as  being  worthy  of  varietal 
names  are  all  more  or  less  distinct,  and 
some    are    abundantly    so.      Among    the    most 


notable,  inasmnchas  its  flowers  are  more  like  those 
of  a  Warneri  than  of  a  Mossito,  there  being  an  en- 
tire absence  of  the  yellow  tinge  which  usually 
characterises  C.  Mossiie.  The  remarkably  dis- 
tinct variety  named  C.  Mossise  Lawrenceana  is  the 
loveliest  of  the  group  on  account  of  its  having  pure 
white  sepals  and  a  richly  coloured  lip  As  we 
saw  it  in  the  height  of  its  beauty  we  thought  it 
one  of  the  most  superb  Cattleyas  we  had  seen. 
Less  numerous  than  the  Mossiajs,  but  equally  re- 
markable, are  the  Warneri  varieties,  the  early- 
flowering  type  of  C.  labiata ;  there  is  not  much 
diversity  of  tint  colour  among  these,  but  all  are  so 
lovely.  There  arc,  however,  a  few  among  the  num- 
bers of  plants  of  it  that  are  distinct.  These  are 
named  picta,  in  which  the  colour  of  the  lip  is  very 
intense.  There  are  still  a  few  stragglers  among 
the  Mendeli  race,  and  these  arranged  as  they  are 
1  in  a  few  groups  by  themselves  create  a  most  beauti- 
\  f ul  display.  Among  them  are  some  forms  of  high 
:  merit,  particularly  those  named  picta  and  pulcher- 
I  rima,  both  of  which  are  far  ahead  of  the  other 
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varieties  in  point  of  colour,  and  another  called 
delicata  was  the  embodiment  of  loveliness.  The 
finest  of  the  Mendeli  race,  however,  flowered  some 
weeks  ago.  The  grandest  Cattlejas  in  the  show 
are  unquestionably  those  of  the  gigas  race,  and 
these  may  be  seen  here  in  great  perfection ; 
indeed,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  ever 
seen  the  C.  Sanderiana  so  finely  represented. 
At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  was  a  plant 
carrying  no  fewer  than  four  gigantic  flowers 
on  one  spike,  and  as  the  flowers  all  faced 
one  way,  the  spike  had  a  very  fine  effect.  This 
particular  plant  represented  a  variety  remarkable 
for  the  delicacy  of  the  tones  both  on  the  sepals 
and  lips,  hence  has  been  named  f  ormosa.  Another 
form  of  Sanderiana  is  called  rosea,  as  the  tints 
are  decidedly  more  rosy  than  those  of  the  type. 
Of  C.  imperialis,  the  near  ally  of  C.  Sanderiana, 
there  are  some  grand  examples  which  represent 
the  gorgeous  Cattleya  in  perfection.  Then  of  C. 
gigas  itself  there  are  numbers  of  flowering  plants, 
the  admiration  of  everyone.  Other  Cattleyas  that 
contribute  to  the  display  are  C.  superba  and  C. 
Schilleriana,  and  a  variety  of  it  called  splendens, 
in  which  the  labellum  is  several  shades  deeper 
and  richer  in  tint  than  in  the  type. 

Ij^elia  pnKPUKATA. — Ot  this  most  beautiful 
Orchid  there  are  about  a  hundred  flowers,  which, 
as  may  be  imagined,  constitute  one  of  the  main 
features  of  the  show.  The  noble  habit  of  this 
Orchid  adds  a  great  deal  to  its  appearance  when 
in  flower,  and  as  the  plants  are  made  to  form 
irregular  groups,  jutting  a  little  from  the 
main  bank  of  flowers  and  foliage,  they  are 
seen  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  create 
an  tfEect  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
surpass.  Orchid  fanciers  may  find  among  the 
crowds  of  plants  of  this  Lselia  some  of  the  finest 
forms  that  have  yet  been  seen.  One  of  these,  a 
form  of  L.  purpurata  alba,  is  without  question  the 
finest  we  have  seen.  The  flowers  are  much  larger 
than  usual;  the  sepals  are  snowy  white,  and  stand 
out  boldly.  The  lip  is  2  inches  across,  in  colour 
an  intense  purple-crimson,  blotched  in  the  centre 
with  white,  and  pencilled  and  veined  with  blackish 
purple.  This  is  a  very  fine  specimen,  carrying 
several  spikes.  It  is  named  gloriosa.  Another 
variety  of  L.  purpurata  is  named  nigrescens  on 
account  of  the  lip  being  of  an  intensely  deep 
plum-purple — almost  black,  in  fact.  Eather 
lighter  in  hue  and  somewhat  different  in  shade  is 
one  named  atrosanguinea,  but  the  most  remark- 
able of  all  in  this  way  is  a  new  one  named  L. 
Chelsoni.  The  flowers  of  this  are  of  medium  size, 
but  very  finely  shaped,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  firmly  held  together.  The  sepals  are  lilac- 
rose,  and  stand  out  well.  The  lip  is  round  in 
outline,  and  of  a  very  dark  purple,  while  the 
throat  is  yellow.  Those  interested  in  Orchids 
should  not  miss  seeing  this  if  they  have  the  op- 
portunity. L.  majalis,  the  Mexican  Mayflower, 
asserts  itself  prominently  in  the  show,  as  does 
also  L.  cinnabarina. 

Odontoglossums. — Perhaps  the  majority  of 
the  visitors  think  that  the  glory  of  the  show  are 
the  wonderful  plants  of  0.  vexillarium,  for  which 
Orchid  Mr.  Bull  is  unapproachable,  both  as  regards 
the  number  of  plants,  the  size  of  specimens  and 
varieties.  At  the  entrance  a  grand  mass  of  this 
Orchid  confronts  the  visitor,  comprising,  we 
might  safely  say,  hundreds  of  spikes.  Though 
there  is  not  a  great  variation  in  this  Orchid,  some 
are  superlatively  finer  than  others  both  in  colonr 
and  form,  some  possessing  flowers  twice  the  ordi- 
nary size.  Among  those  remarkable  for  colour 
are  those  named  picturatum,  a  very  lovely  form, 
with  the  sepals  of  a  deep  magenta,  and  the  lip 
almost  white.  Albescens  is  almost  pure  white, 
there  being  only  the  faintest  suggestion  of  pink. 
Venus  is  a  sweetly  pretty  variety,  with  rather 
small  flowers,  pure  white,  save  the  central  rays  of 
crimson ;  roseum  giganteum  is  remarkable  both 
for  large  size  and  rich  colouring  ;  and  mosaicum 
is  the  most  uncommon  of  all,  as  the  lips  of  the 
flowers  are  copiously  spotted  and  blotched  in  an 
irregalar  manner,  somewhat  resembling  mosaic 
characters.  Then,  again,  the  popular  0.  Alexan- 
drse,  the  queen  of  Odontoglossums,  may  be  seen  in 


all  her  most  beautiful  phases,  there  being  upwards 
of  a  thousand  spikes  ot  this  kind  expanded. 
Some  of  the  varieties  are  exquisite,  as  are  also 
those  of  0.  oitrosmum,  which  were  the  admiration 
of  everyone  on  account  of  their  graceful 
growth  and  delicate  colouring.  The  varieties 
punctatissimum,  with  the  flowers  copiously 
spotted;  album,  creamy  white;  roseum,  rose 
pink ;  carneum,  flesh-pink,  are  the  most  note- 
worthy. Besides  these  there  are  numbers  of 
hybrid  and  other  kinds,  such  as  Andersonianum, 
Halli  leucoglossum,  and  Roezli,  which  all  add  to  the 
display.  Oncidinm  Marshallianum  was  past  its 
best,  but  the  numbers  of  specimens  told  how  fine 
they  were. 

Other  species  and  varieties  in  the  show  worthy 
of  note  were  Calanthe  Dominii,  a  large  number  of 
fine  plants  of  this  uncommon  plant,  the  first 
hybrid  Orchid  raised  in  this  country  ;  C.  anchori- 
fera,  a  new  species  in  the  way  of  C.  veratrifolia, 
but  distinct  from  it ;  Vanda  Denisoniana  with 
pure  ivory  white  flowers,  numerous  varieties  of  V. 
tricolor,  Epidendrumvitellinnmmajus,E.Frederici- 
Guilielmi,  a  very  handsome  rose-coloured  species ; 
Lycaste  Skinneri  alba,  Angnloa  Clowesi,  and  A. 
eburnea,  the  latter  a  lovely  species  with  massive 
colourless  flowers,  as  if  chiselled  out  of  ivory ; 
Cymbidium  Lowianum,  which  has  been  in  flower 
since  January ;  the  atrosanguineum  variety  has  an 
intensely  deep  lip ;  while  flavescens  has  the  lip  of 
a  yellowish  green.  Of  Dendrobiums  are  primuli- 
num  giganteum ,  among  the  finest  of  all  Denbrobes ; 
D.  dixanthum,  D.  Parishi,  Calceolus,  D.  Bensonia3, 
Oncidium  lamelligerum,  a  very  handsome  species 
in  the  way  of  O.  macranthnm,  but  quite  distinct 
from  it  and  quite  as  beautiful ;  O.  raacranthum 
and  its  variety  hastiferum  are  represented 
grandly.  Of  East  Indian  species,  such  as  Vandas, 
Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  there  is  a  fairly  represen- 
tative collection,  and  some  of  the  Aerides  Field- 
ingi  (the  Fox-brush  Orchid)  there  are  some  un- 
commonly fine  plants  with  branching  spikes. 
Cypripediums  include  some  fine  specimens  of  C. 
Parishi,  not  often  seen  so  well  flowered ;  C. 
lievigatum  Lawrenceanum  and  its  variety  majus 
Hookeri  and  others ;  and  lastly  we  must  not 
omit  the  grandest  plant  probably  in  the 
country  of  the  rarely  seen  Ccelogyne  Lowi. 
This  is  a  species  bearing  long  racemose  spikes 
of  flowers  with  straw-coloored  sepals  and  a 
chocolate-coloured  lip.  Of  this  there  is  a  plant  in 
a  large  pot  crammed  full  of  bulbs,  and  carrying 
no  fewer  than  a  dozen  of  its  long  spikes  amidst 
the  foliage.  This  plant  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able in  the  whole  show,  and  is  itself  worth  the 
journey  to  see.  Space  will  not  permit  of  a  further 
notice  of  this  exhibition,  and  we  need  only  say 
that  all  who  see  it  are  charmed  with  it.  The 
arrangement,  by  the  way,  is  excellent  this  year, 
Mr.  Bull  having  adopted  more  largely  the  plan  of 
forming  small  gatherings  of  particular  kinds. 
There  is  also  a  good  sprinkling  of  fine-foliaged 
plants  to  soften  down,  as  it  were,  the  gay  hues  of 
the  Orchids  and  the  edging  to  the  stages,  which 
consists  of  a  new  kind  of  Panicum,  a  tropical 
Grass  which  is  particularly  charming. 


Masdevallia  Harryana.  —  The  deepest 
coloured  variety  of  this  Orchid  we  ever  remember 
to  have  seen  comes  to  us  from  Mr.  Hugh  Scott, 
Ashfield  House,  Belfast.  The  upper  part  of  the 
fiower  is  a  vivid  magenta,  while  the  lower  part  is 
of  the  intensest  crimson  imaginable.  If  a  "  fixed  " 
variety,  it  will  be  a  telling  one  in  a  collection. 
Mr.  Scott  states  that  it  is  the  first  time  of  flower- 
ing, and  he  expects  that  it  will  be  much  finer  next 
season, 

Vanda  suavis. — This  Vanda  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  vary  much,  but  there  are  some  varieties  with 
much  larger  flowers  than  others.  There  is  now  in 
bloom  in  Mr.  Bonny's  nursery,  at  88,  Down's  Park 
Road,  Hackney,  an  uncommonly  fine  variety,  re- 
markable for  the  large  size  of  the  flowers  and 
their  rich  markings.  The  plant,  too,  is  a  fine  one, 
as  it  has  five  leads  about  a  yard  in  height.  One 
of  the  spikes  carries  twelve  flowers,  rendering  the 
plant  highly  attractive.  Among  the  Cattleyas  at 
this  nursery  an  extremely  fine  form  of  C.  Mendeli 


has  just  flowered.  It  was  not  remarkable  for  large 
size,  but  was  as  perfect  in  shape  as  we  have  seen 
a  Mendeli.  The  lobe  of  the  lip  was  quite  round 
in  outline  and  most  beautifully  coloured,  which 
contrasted  finely  with  the  white  sepals  and  petals. 

Cattleya  Mossias.— A  flower  of  this  Cattleya 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Cannon,  Avenue  Lodge, 
Merton,  represents  an  exceptional  variety,  inas- 
much as  the  colour  is  different  from  that  of  the 
generality  of  C.  Mossia;.  The  flower  is  large, 
with  broad  sepals  of  a  deep  lilac,  while  the  broad, 
shallow  labellum  is  beautifully  tinted  with  citron- 
yellow  and  lilac  blotched  with  amethyst,  and  the 
whole  lip  is  broadly  margined  with  white  and 
finely  frilled.  We  want  more  variety  of  colour  in 
C.  Mossiae,  especially  lighter  tints,  such  as  this 
variety  affords. 

Societies. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
June  10. 

Beyond  a  very  fine  exhibition  of  hardy  flowers 
from  various  nurserymen — the  finest  we  have  seen 
at  South  Kensington — there  was  an  unusual  dearth 
of  exhibits  on  this  occasion,  both  as  regards  flowers 
and  fruits.  A  few  novelties  were  submitted  to 
the  committee,  among  which  the  following  were 
awarded  first-class  certificates : — 

Odontoglossum  ckispum  koseum  gutt.^tum. 
— An  extremely  fine  and  very  uncommon  variety, 
remarkable  both  for  the  large  size  of  the  flowers 
and  their  colouring.  They  were  nearly  4  inches 
across,  with  wide,  overlapping  sepals.  The  colour- 
ing was  very  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  the  sepals 
were  marked  with  large  irregular  blotches  and 
spots  of  rosy  purple  on  a  white  ground.  We  had 
not  hitherto  seen  any  coloured  in  this  way  ;  hence 
we  think  it  must  be  rare.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Odontoglossum  ceispum  Souvenir  de 
Peince  Leopold. — Another  extraordinary  variety 
with  very  large  flowers  having  broad  overlapping 
sepals  of  spotless  whiteness,  while  the  broad  la- 
bellum is  copiously  spotted  with  chestnut-brown. 
Such  a  variety  as  this  probably  only  occurs  once 
in  10,000  plants.     Also  shown  by  Messrs.  Sander. 

Kalmia  latipolia  majoe  splendens. — A  va- 
riety differing  from  the  ordinary  variety  in  the 
colour  ot  the  flowers  being  very  much  richer  and 
brighter  than  that  of  the  type,  and  also  in  the 
flowers  being  larger.  The  colour  is  a  bright  cherry- 
red  in  the  bud  state,  changing  to  a  lighter  hue 
after  expansion.  It  is  a  desirable  addition  to 
hardy  shrubs.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  from 
their  Coombe  Wood  Nursery. 

Begonia  Canary  Bied. — A  tuberous  variety 
with  large  and  perfectly  double  flowers  of  a  pleas- 
ing soft  canary-yellow  and  extremely  pretty.  The 
habit  is  dwarf  and  sturdy,  and  the  plant  promises 
to  be  floriterous.  Exhibited  by  the  raisers,  Messrs. 
Laing&  Co.,  Stanstead  Park  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill. 
Begonia  Lucy  Lemoine,  a  beautiful  new  double 
white  tuberous  variety,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
large  and  rosette-like.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Cannell 
and  Sons,  Swanley. 

Begonia  Madame  CASTAiGNEY.alsoa  tuberous- 
rooted  variety  with  double  flowers,  which  are  very 
large,  resetted,  and  of  quite  a  distinct  colour,  being 
a  kind  of  purplish  rose.  Also  shown  by  Messrs. 
Cannell. 

Vekbena  Loed  Brooke. — A  very  fine  variety, 
with  large  pips  of  a  vivid  scarlet  colour,  with  con- 
spicuous white  centre.  Exhibited  by  the  raiser, 
Mr.  Staoey,  Dunmow. 

A  second-class  certificate  was  awarded  to 

Statice  candelabra. — Apparently  a  new  spe- 
cies, similar  to  if  not  identical  with  the  new  S. 
Suwarowi.  The  plants  shown  bore  erect  cylin- 
drical spikes  densely  set  with  minute  rosy  pink 
flowers,  and  lower  down  the  stems  secondary 
spikes  were  produced,  suggesting  candelabra-like 
growth.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co., 
High  Holborn. 

Other  plants  shown  before  the  committee  in- 
cluded the  following  :  From  Messrs.  Veitch  came 
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Abies  Douglasi  glanca,  a  fine  variety  with  the 
young  growths  quite  silvery.  Gloxinia  Flambeau, 
an  erect  flowered  variety  of  a  brilliant  carmine- 
scarlet  colour,  one  of  the  finest ;  Weigela  hortensis 
nivea,  a  snow-white  variety,  very  chaste  and 
beautiful ;  Veronica  Lyalli,  a  little  New  Zealand 
species,  shrubby  in  growth  and  with  mauve- 
coloured  blossoms.  Mr.  Gair,  of  Falkirk,  sent 
flowers — a  spike  of  Dendrobium  Farmed  with 
slightly  rose-tinted  blossoms,  and  two  fine  vari- 
ties  of  Cattleya  Mendeli.  A  new  Tea  Eose  named 
Souvenir  de  Ther^se  Levet  came  from  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt.  It  has  finely  shaped 
flowers  of  the  colour  of  those  of  Keine  Marie 
Henriette,  but  the  plant  is  dwarf  in  habit  and 
most  floriferous.  It  is  highly  spoken  of  and  a  bright 
future  is  predicted  for  it.  A  fine  new  Abutilon 
named  Lustrous,  with  large  open  flowers  of  a 
bright  orange-red.  came  from  Mr.  Stevens'  nursery 
at  Potney,  and  the  Verbena  raiser,  Mr.  Stacey, 
Dunmow,  sent  a  dozen  new  sorts,  including  the 
one  certificated.  Mr.  James,  Farnham  Koyal, 
showed  very  fine  flowers  of  his  superb  strain  of 
C  loeolarias,  which  the  committee  highly  com- 
mended. It  is  remarkable  for  the  great  variety 
and  richness  of  the  colours.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
showed  an  Australian  shrub,  Meterosideros  fiori- 
hunda  alba.  Its  flowers  are  creamy  white  borne 
in  a  bottle-brush  manner  on  the  leafy  stems. 
Prunus  Pissardi,  the  new  purple-leaved  French 
Plum,  was  shown  by  f^meone,  but  by  whom  there 
was  no  indication.  Besides  the  Orchids  certifi- 
cated, Messrs.  Sander  showed  Cypripedium  cilio- 
lare  superbum,  which  ha.,  larger  flowers  than 
those  of  the  type.  A  verv  fine  spike  of  a 
variety  of  Oncidium  MarshaPiuaum  with  flowers 
over  2^  inches  across,  came  from  Mr.  G.  N.  Wyatt, 
Cheltenham.  It  is  the  finest  form  we  have  seen 
of  this  Oncidium.  Ornithogalum  caudatum  was 
shown  by  Mr,  Woodbridge,  from  Syon  ;  and  Mr. 
Ware  showed  two  forms  of  the  Iceland  Poppy, 
the  white  (Papaver  nudicaale  album)  and  the 
orange-red  (miniatum).  A  cultural  commenda- 
tion was  worthily  awarded  to  Mr.  Hill,  gardener  to 
Sir  Nathaniel  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  for  a  speci- 
men of  Cattleya  gigas,  carrying  ten  flowers.  It 
was  an  e-xcellent  vsuriety,  and  the  plant  had  a  fine 
appearance. 

Fruit  — Melons  were  the  chief  exhibits  placed 
before  the  committee.  Mr.  Herrin,  gardener  to 
Mr.  Hibbert,  Chalfont  Park,  Gerrard's  Cross, 
bhowed  several  fruits  of  his  new  seedling  Melon 
named  Chalfont  Favourite,  which,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, took  the  first  prize  among  thirty  fruits 
exhibited  for  the  prizes  offered  on  the  last  occa- 
sion. It  is  a  handsome  round  fruit,  well  netted 
and  with  thick  green  flesh.  It  is  very  juicy,  sweet, 
.ind  of  excellent  flavour.  It  is  a  cross  between 
Victory  of  Bath  and  a  scarlet  fleshed  variety 
A  very  fine  fruit  of  the  new  variety  named  Good- 
wood, which  was  certificated  last  year,  was  shown 
by  Captain  Le  I'.lanc's  gardener  (Mr.  May),  from 
Northavv  House,  Barnet.  It  is  a  huge,  deep- 
ribbed  fruit,  weighing  about  6  lbs.  or  7  lbs.  The 
fruit  was  not  cut,  so  we  could  not  speak  of  its 
quality.  Mr.  May  also  showed  an  excellent  fruit 
of  Sutton's  Masterpiece  Melon,  which  is  nn- 
iloubtedly  one  of  the  finest  Melons  now  in  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  a  handsome,  round,  scarlet-fleshed 
fruit  of  delicious  flavour.  A  dish  of  Royal  George 
Peach  was  shown  by  Mr.  Aslett,  Manor  Wood, 
Hatfield  ;  and  a  singular  Cucumber — two  fruits 
fused  into  one— was  shown  by  Mr.  Thompson, 
Oakfield,  Beckenham.  Fruits  of  the  Lady  Apple 
were  shown  by  Mr,  E.  Smith,  Worcester. 

Promenade  sho'w. — As  we  before  remarked , 
there  was  a  very  fine  exhibition  of  cut  hardy 
flowers  ;  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a  group  of 
Calceolarias  from  Mr,  Kapley,  at  Balham,  the  show 
consisted  exclusively  of  hardy  flowers.  These  af- 
forded a  pleasing  and  instructive  entertainment  to 
the  throngs  of  visitors  to  the  Health  Exhibition. 
The  whole  of  one  side  of  the  conservatory  was 
taken  up  by  a  really  grand  display  of  hardy  plants 
of  all  kinds  from  Mr,  Ware's  nursery  at  Tottenham, 
while  the  opposite  side  was  occupied  by  an  equally 
large  show  from  Messrs.  liarr&Son.CoventGarden. 
A  large  collection  of  Pyrethrums  and  other  flowers 


was  contributed  by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport, 
and  Messrs.  Hooper  had  cat  Pfeonies,  Poppies,  and 
other  flowers.  Messrs.  Veitch  added  largely  to 
the  show  by  an  extensive  exhibition  of  cut  hardy 
flowers,  including  bearded  and  bulbous  Irises 
and  some  very  fine  Brompton  Stocks — quite  pyra- 
mids of  double  magenta-coloured  flowers.  There 
were  also  hybrid  Columbines,  Ixias,  and  other 
bulbous  plants.  Mr.  Ware's  was  a  wonder- 
ful collection — the  cream, '  we  should  say,  of 
his  extensive  hardy  plant  nursery.  The  kinds 
are  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  we  picked 
out  a  few  as  being  most  noteworthy.  Messrs. 
Barr's  exhibition  consisted  mainly  of  Irises 
from  their  very  rich  collection  grown  in  their 
grounds  at  Tooting,  besides  a  host  of  rare 
bulbous  plants  such  as  are  seen  but  seldom  at 
exhibitions.  The  collection  of  varieties  of  Iris 
aphylla  and  I.  neglecta  was  extremely  rich,  and 
among  the  named  sorts  we  thought  the  most 
pleasing  were  those  named  Bridesmaid,  pale 
mauve  and  white;  Garibaldi,  delicate  lilac; 
Madame  Cheveau,  white  edged  with  purple  ;  and 
Victorine,  well  known  as  being  one  of  the  finest 
of  all  the  bearded  Irises.  It  has  rich  purple  falls 
and  white  standards  flaked  with  purple.  Messrs 
Kelway's  Pyrethrums  included  the  finest  assort- 
ment of  double  and  single  kinds  we  have  hitherto 
seen,  and  each  sort  was  named,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  some  of  the  tints  were  extremely 
alike.  The  herbaceous  Paeonies  from  Messrs. 
Hooper  served  to  show  the  beauty  of  this  noble 
race  of  hardy  perennials,  which  are  not  half 
enough  known  in  gardens. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  awards :  A  silver- 
gilt  floral  medal  to  Mr.  Ware;  bronze  floral 
medals  to  Messrs.  Barr,  Mr.  Kelway,  and  Messrs. 
Veitch ;  a  bronze  Banksian  medal  to  Messrs. 
Hooper  ;  and  a  bronze  Banksian  to  Mr,  Rapley 
for  his  fine  group  of  Calceolarias,  which  included, 
by  the  way,  a  group  of  that  fine  yellow  self  called 
Cloth  of  Gold,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
finest  yet  raised.  The  other  varieties  were  equally 
remarkable,  and  all  were  well  grown.  We  under- 
stand that  some  of  the  exhibitors,  including 
Messrs.  Veitch,  Mr.  Ware,  Messrs.  Barr,  and  Mr. 
Kelway,  intend  to  maintain  their  present  displays 
in  a  fresh  state  for  the  next  fortnight  in  the  con- 
servatory at  South  Kensington. 


QUESTIONS. 


5206.  — Sonerila  Henderson!. —Will  any  of  your  cor- 
respondeuta  inform  me  if  a  large  pan  of  .Sonerila  ITeuder- 
soni.  made  up  of  a  number  of  plants,  can  be  objected  to  as 
one  in  a  collection  of  twelve  stove  plants  for  competition  t 
— Enqdibek. 

6207.— Bloomless  Bose  — I  have  a  Rose,  Cheshunt 
ITybrid.  four  years  old  .^nd  10  feet  higli,  against  glass,  west 
exposure,  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  which  will  not  bloom.  A 
liiiit  on  its  treatment  from  some  correspondent  would 
greatly  oblige.— T.  C.  n. 

r,208.— Aquilegla  ccerulea.  — Can  anyone  tell  me 
whether  or  not  a  variety  of  Aquilegia  similar  to  A.  ccerulea 
wiis  known  either  in  England  or  Scotland  before  the  Rocky 
^lountain  species  was  introduced?  If  so,  what! was  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  ?— J.  C.  C. 

6200,— Green  slime  on  water.  — Will  any  reader 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  destroy  green  weed,  Jor  rather  slime 
in  water  ?  Directly  it  is  cleared  off  it  comes  again.  I  have 
planted  many  aquatic  plants  in  the  water,  but  they  are 
greatly  damaged  by  the  slime,— T.  D. 

6210.— Vegetable  cookery.— Can  any  one  add  to  the 
account  of  cooking  vegetables  given  in  THE  Garden  (p.  475) 
a  corrective  to  the  evil  smell  that  arises  from  cooking  many 
of  them,  especally  Caulitlowers  7  In  the  old  open  ranges 
the  steam  and  smell  went  up  the  chimney,  but  in  the  close 
ranges  it  has  no  escape  but  info  the  kitchen,  and  so  into 
the  house.  I  know  houses  where  for  this  reason  some 
vegetables  are  strictly  forbidden.— H.  N.  Ellacombe, 
mtton. 

6211,  —  Red  spider  on  Gooseberries.  —  llany 
growers  of  Gooseberries  are  greatly  plagued  with  red 
spiders,  which  in  .some  districts  are  doing  very  serious 
injury  to  the  trees  the  result  being  curling  of  the  leaves, 
w  liieli  wither  and  then  drop.  The  trees  appear  dead,  and 
dout'tless  will  die  when  severely  attacked.  My  brother  has 
tried  the  following  experiments,  but  Mithout  any  good  re- 
sult— viz..  dusting  with  hellebore  and  Keatiug's  powders, 
also  s.vrinjiiug  «ith  soft  soap.  He  has  also  syringed  witli 
gall,  only  buitieiently  diluted  with  water  to  destroy  the 
spider,  but  this  destroys  the  trees  as  well.  We  are  in  a  ft.-c, 
and  shall  be  glad  of  any  succestiou  on  the  subject  wliich 
your  readers  may  kindly  make.— 5IID  Ke«t. 


English  plant  names.— Perhaps  thereaders 
of  The  Gaeden  may  like  to  know  that  the  double 
white  Narcissus,  about  which  there  has  been  sonie 
correspondence  in  its  columns  lately,  is  called  in 
this  neighbourhood  "  Primrose  of  Paradise,"  a 
name  I  have  not  seen  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
books  on  the  old-fashioned  nomenclature  of  flowers. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  information  to  be  gleaned 
on  the  medicinal  properties  of  flowers  and  herbs 
from  persons  who  make  use  of  them  still  near 
here,  and  if  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Garden 
would  care  for  such  traditional  lore  I  will  be  very 
happy  to  supply  it. — M,,  Annedey. 

*,,*  We  think  it  would  be  very  interesting  to 
many. — Ed. 

New  labour-saving  machine.  —  Mr. 
Moore,  of  Clontarf,  having  taken  out  a  patent  for 
a  new  hoeing  and  raking  machine,  a  trial  was  made 
of  it  the  other  day  in  the  Phccnix  Park,  Dublin,  in 
presence  of  several  well-known  horticulturists, 
amongst  whom  was  Mr.  Dick,  the  Park  superin- 
tendent. The  machine,  which  is  set  on  wheels, 
consists  of  a  knife  that  scrapes  the  surface 
of  the  walk,  and  a  set  of  incurved  tines  that 
rake  up  all  weeds  or  grass.  The  wheels  are  in- 
cluded within  the  framework,  so  that  the  whole 
space  traversed  by  the  machine  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  working  parts.  A  lever  handle  regu- 
lates the  action  of  the  knife  and  tines,  and  a  slot 
and  turnsorew  in  the  handle  enable  the  operator 
to  adjust  them  at  pleasure  to  the  inequalities  of 
the  ground.  The  whole  machine  is  of  extremely 
light  draught,  and  on  emergency  could  be  effec- 
tively pulled,  it  is  said,  by  a  boy.  The  machine 
was  pronounced  by  those  present  to  be  "  a  tho- 
roughly practical  and  efiicient  labour-saving  im- 
plement." We  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  give  an 
illustration  of  it. 


Hypericum   calyolnum  (O.  A.  if.  r.),— This  la 

called  the  Rose  of  Sharon.  It  is  a  shrubby  plant  that 
grows  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  high. 

Seedling,  Snapdragons  (»'.  Caudwell).  —  A.  fino 
selection,  the  self-coloured  sorts  being  particularly  good. 
The  light  kinds,  too,  are  chaste  and  beautiful. 

Double  EocketS  (J.  Oreen).— Your  Rocket,  though 
beautiful,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  much-prized  old 
double  white,  the  spike  being  taller  and  looser.  The  per- 
fume, however,  is  the  same. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Smith,  of  Newry  —An  ad- 
dress and  a  handsome  accompaniment,  in  the  form  of  a 
tea  service,  was  presented,  on  the  Cth  instant,  by  the 
workers  in  Messrs.  Rodger,  M'Clelland  &  Co.'s  nurseries  at 
Newry,  to  Mr,  T,  Smith  en  the  occasion  of  his  giviug  up 
the  management  of  that  establiihment. 

Names  of  oiants.- J.  /),— Iris  Xipbium  (Euglish 

Iris), A   T.  H.— 1,  Libertia  ixioides  ;  2,  Staphylea  pin- 

nata  ;  3,  Fuchsia  corymbiflora. J.  O.  £:.— MasdevaUia 

coriacea, A.  i?.— Pernettya  mucronata, It.  Keniicdtf. 

-  Gilia  capitata, A.  Elder.~~l,  Sempervivum  ciliatum ; 

2,  Euphorbia  Cyparissias  ;  3,  Anthyllis  Vulneraria  ;  4,  Di- 

plaeus  glutinosus. Cork. — Syringa  or  Mock  Orange  (Phi- 

ladelphus  coronarius), T.    M    B.    0,— Next  week. 

3'.  ii'.  P,— 1,  Ornithogalum  tenuifolium  ;  2,  Celsia  Arcturus. 

Mac—The  Grass  is  Phalaris  arundinacea  variegata ; 

you  must  send  the  A'iolas  in  a  box,  so  that  we  receive  them 

fresh  and  uncrushed. T.  0.  lO  Co.— Scilla  peruviana. 

C.  IF.  B.-l,  Berberis  stenophylla;  2,  Escallouia  ma- 

crantha ;    3,  Iris  lurida ;   -1,  Oncidium  sphacelatum. • 

W.  D.  S  (purple  flower  in  tin  box)  —Geranium  pratense. 

Xero — Promenasa  citrina, W.  Spencer. — 1,  please 

send  again  ;  2,  Iris  pallida ;  3,  Iberis  Garre.xiana  supcrba  ; 

4,  Chciranthus  alpinus, A.  J.  H.  {Co.  Ciare),- Muscari 

comosum  (purple) ;  Philadelphus  eoron.arins  (white  shrubi ; 

Cytisus  racemosus  (yellow) ;    Iris  Victorine. Anon  (in 

cardboard  box)  — Cynoglossum  sempervirens  (blue)  ;  Vero- 
nica gentianoides  (mauve)  ;  Pernettya  mucronata  (prickly 

shrub) ;  Thalictrum  atinilegifolium. (?.  L.  (  WoJmu/havi). 

— 1,  Viburnum  Opulus  (Guelder  Rose,  not  doubled) ;  2,  ap- 
pears to  be  Rosa  centifolia  ;  3,  cannot  name  ;  4,  apparently 

Aimee  Vibert. W.  Preaton. — Will  you  please  send  your 

specimens  again?  The  Columbine  was  crushed. Tahiti. 

-Scilla  italica. W.  B.  Jf,— Next  week, H.  W.  E.— 

Austrian  Brier  (Rosa  lutea). J.  C.  0. — 1,  Sanseviera 

zeylanica  ;  2,  variety  of  Tydica  ;  3,  Sonerila  margaritacea ; 

4,  Oncidium  Hexuosum. J.  T.  M. — Pyrus  latifolia  (a 

Continental  representative  and  near  ally  of  our  native 
White  IJeam). n.  R. — Apparently  Pelargonium  (Ivy- 
leaved)  M.  Dubois. E.  F.  C. — 1,  Orchis  maculata  alba  ; 

2,  Orchis  maculata  :  3,  a  deep-coloured  variety  of  No,  2  ;  4, 
monstrous  form  of  Geum  rivale  (No,  4  is  very  uncommon). 

Agita. — Aponogeton   distachyon, S.  A. — Pultenrca 

strieta. C.  A.  A,— 1,  Arenaria  grandiflora  :  2,  Sjixifraga 

ceratophylla  ;  3,  Achillea  umbellata, 5.   M.  --  Gymua- 

denia  couopsea  ;  Viola  species  ;  Daphne  Cneorum  ;  Andio- 
sace  villoaa, J.  Hall. — Next  week. 

The  Qarden. — General  T)ide.i-  in  ihe  first 
twt'jttii  voh.  nom  readij,  strongly  hound,  price 
12s.  6d. 
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"ThIlUui  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather :  bat 
The  aki  itself  is  Naidke."— S*oi*e«pe(W«. 


MASSING  V.  BEDDING  OUT. 
These  two  phrases  represent  two  aspects  of  gar- 
den arrangement,  which  should  be  kept  distinct  in 
our  thoughts  and  expressions,  as  they  are  distinct 
in  the  estimation  of  the  best  gardeners  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  A  most  salutary  reaction  has  set  in 
against  that  style  of  gardening  which  consisted  al- 
most or  exclusively  in  bedding  out.  It  is  too  well 
known  to'need  any  description.  For  nearly  a  gene- 
ration gardens  were  given  up  to  Tom  Thumb  Ge- 
raniums, yellow  Calceolarias,  blue  Lobelias,  and 
such  like.  Later  on  arose  the  carpet  bedding,  in 
which  a  number  of  mostly  insignificant  plants 
were  arranged  with  infinite  patience,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  much-desired  representation  of  a  gaudy 
shawl  or  hearth-rug.  It  was  the  fashion ;  em- 
ployers would  have  it  so,  and  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  a  race  of  gardeners  arose  who  knew 
not  the  names  or  the  culture  of  any  outdoor  plants 
which  did  not  fit  in  to  some  style  of  bedding  out. 
But,  thanks  to  the  example  of  some  amateurs 
here  and  there,  and  largely  to  the  teaching  and 
inQuence  of  The  Gaeden,  this  state  of  things 
is  yearly  becoming  more  a  thing  of  the  past. 
People  are  tiring  of  walking  round  their 
gardens,  looking  day  after  day  at  the  same  glaring 
beds  or  at  intricate  patterns,  which  would  do  credit 
to  the  patience  and  skill  of  a  Chinese,  without  a 
flower  to  cut  or  a  flower  to  smell.  It  was  not  a 
satisfying  style  of  gardening  to  anyone  who  really 
loved  flowers,  and  its  long  toleration  is  but  proof 
of  the  iron  rule  of  fashion ;  but  it  is  difiicult  to 
observe  moderation,  even  in  doing  right.  The 
revolt  against  the  artificialism  of  bedding  out  is 
tending  with  some  to  what  we  may  call  the  law- 
lessness of  naturalism.  I  grant  that  in  large 
places  and  in  suitable  spots  in  those  places  a  wild 
garden  is  a  charming  feature ;  but  the  garden 
proper  is  not,  and  ought  not  to  be,  considered  as 
in  a  state  of  nature.  Plants  as  growing  on  the 
hillside  or  in  some  shady  copse  are  delightful  as 
we  pass  by ;  bat  to  try  to  imitate  this  in  gardens 
of  the  dimensions  of  which  the  great  majority  are 
possessed  is  a  disastrous  failure.  Yet  the  back- 
ward swing  of  the  pendulum  away  from  bedding 
out  has  carried  some  persons  so  far  as  to  advocate 
the  abolition  of  all  beds,  and  to  propose  that 
everything  should  be  grown  on  Grass.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  need  to  prove  that  one  season  would 
see  the  end  of  everything  that  was  not  able  to  hold 
its  own  against  the  Grass  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. But  this,  and  talk  like  this,  is  going  wildly 
too  far  in  the  revolt  against  excessive  artificialism. 
Borders,  quarters,  raised  beds,  and  rock  beds  we 
must  have  for  the  proper  culture  of  everything 
that  requires  cultivation.  And  though  I  am  no 
advocate  of  bedding  out,  but  quite  the  reverse, 
still  it  seems  to  me  a  mistake  so  to  broaden 
bedding  as  to  include  massing.  After  all,  we 
grow  plants  chiefly  to  please  the  eye  ;  and  there 
are  very  many  plants  that  are  incomparably  more 
pleasing  when  grown  in  masses  than  when  grojfn 
alone.  A  single  Hyacinth  here  and  there  in  a 
mixed  border  is  not  as  beautiful  an  object  as  five 
or  six  dozen  grown  together  in  a  bed,  or  even  in  a 
patch  in  the  border,  which  to  all  intents  and  pur- 


poses is  a  bed.  The  same  remark  applies  to  many 
other  plants.  Begonias,  Asters,  Zinnias,  Violas — 
though  here  I  am  drawing  dangerously  near  the 
bedding-out  style — and  many  more  present  but  a 
poor  appearance  as  solitary  plants  in  a  mixed  col- 
lection of  hardy  things.  Beds  we  must  have  for 
the  effective  culture  of  numerous  plants,  or  give 
them  np  altogether.  Because  bedding  out  was 
bad,  it  does  not  follow  that  massing  is  bad  also. 
Fredeeick  Tymons  (Clk.). 
Cloghran,  Co.  Dublin. 


WALL  GARDENING. 
"  Veronica  "  (p.  468)  directs  attention  to  this 
most  interesting  phase  of  gardening.  I  saw  an 
example  the'other  day  which  fairly  enough  illus- 
trated what  it  is  possible  to  do  in  that  way  within 
even  a  limited  area.  The  position  was  the  top  of 
a  square  tower.  The  wall  varied  in  height  from 
2  feet  to  4  feet,  and  was  topped  with  semi-per- 
forated sea  stones — excellent  material  for  the  pur- 
pose. There  was,  however,  here  a  feature  of  the 
system  not  included  in  "  Veronica's  "  remarks — 
viz.,  the  necessity  of  clothing  the  face  of  the  wall 
as  well  as  the  top.  Against  this  wall  there  grew 
various  small-leaved  Ivies,  Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  a 
variety  of  Crat«gus,  small-growing  species  of  Roses, 
Lespedezia  bicolor.  Fuchsias,  Genista  capitata, 
Eurybia  Gunniana,  Escallonias.Abelia  floribunda, 
several  Euonymuses,  and  in  one  corner  a  large 
mass  of  sweet  Honeysuckle  welling  up  and 
pouring  over  the  wall  vigorous  and  healthy 
sprays  densely  crowded  with  flowers  and  buds. 
The  collection  of  plants  on  the  top  was  extensive, 
and  some  account  of  it  may  be  instructive  to  those 
who  intend  converting  unsightly  wall  tops  into 
things  of  beauty.  Aubrietias  were  there  in  plenty, 
both  plain  and  variegated,  but  in  the  limited  root- 
ran  afforded  them  their  growth  was  restricted,  and 
the  bloom  of  short  duration ;  Achillea  umbellata 
and  aurea  were  quite  at  home,  and  so  was  Anten- 
naria  dioioa,  and  the  dwarf  forms  of  Antirrhinum 
were  as  happy  as  could  be,  and  coming  up  in  all 
directions  self-sown.  Aster  alpinus,  Alyssum 
olympicum,  saxatile,  and  spinosum,  Gnaphalium 
arenarium.  Phlox  amosna,  setacea,  and  its  varie- 
ties, and  Veronica  repens  were  all  healthy  and 
fairly  vigorous.  Cerastium  arvense  suffered  evi- 
dently from  want  of  water,  while  C.  tomentosnm 
was  quite  at  home.  Linaria  alpina,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  was  vigorous,  and  hanging  down  in  long 
festoons,  while  L.  maritima,  pallida,  and  pilosa 
were -charming,  and  the  common  Toad  Flax  was 
creeping  about  and  cropping  out  here  and 
there  in  all  directions.  The  Creeping  Jenny 
(Lysimachia  Nummularia)  is  one  of  the  best  of  all 
plants  for  this  kind  of  work,  covering  large  spaces 
with  all  the  year  round  greenery,  and  in  June 
and  July  sheets  of  golden  blossoms.  Various  mule 
Pinks  were  there,  but  owing  to  the  limited  amount 
of  food  at  command  all  their  stems  were  single- 
flowered  and  quite  distinct  looking  from  their 
fellows  on  the  level  ground  hard  by,  which  bore 
tall,  branching,  many-flowered  stems.  Some  of  the 
species  of  Dianthus  were,  however,  evidently  as 
happy  as  a  Drosera  in  a  bog,  such  as  D.  alpinus, 
csesius,  viscidus,  deltoides,  glaacophyllus,  and 
petrffius ;  while  D.  atrorubens  was  most  distinct 
with  its  erect  18-inch  high  stems,  bearing  aloft 
its  small  capitate  head  of  rich  crimson  flowers. 
Papaver  alpinum,  white  and  yellow ;  P.  pyrenai- 
cum,  orange ;  and  Erysimum  pulchellum  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  acclimatised,  seeding  and 
growing  everywhere.     Several  species  of   Iberis, 


Hypericum  bceticum,  perforatum,  and  repens, 
Campanula  garganica  and  fragilis  were  all  doing 
well.  One  lovely  group  consisted  of  Erinus  alpinus 
and  its  white  variety  and  Myosotis  rupicola  grow- 
ing together.  Chamsepeuce  diacantha  is  an  excel- 
lent Thistle-like  plant  for  such  positions— small 
in  growth  and  very  distinct.  Canterbury  Bells 
had  established  themselves  in  nearly  every  cranny, 
but  owing  to  the  limited  amoant  of  soil  afforded 
them,  they  were  all  unbranched.  On  the  shady 
side  were  various  species  of  Asplenium  and  Poly- 
podium.  I  should  imagine,  too,  that  nearly 
every  species  of  encrusted  Saxifrage  was  there, 
all  healthy  and  beautiful.  Amongst  a  large  col- 
lection of  Sedums  I  noticed  the  following  distinct 
sorts,  viz  :  S.  alsinoides,  amplexicaule,  brevifo- 
lium,  Douglasi,  Ewersi,oregonum,spathultefolium 
Nevii,  pulchellum,  and  spurium  splendens.  There 
were  likewise  various  Sempervivums  and  a  few  of 
the  mossy  Saxifrages — the  latter  so  restricted  in 
growth  as  to  be,  except  in  shade,  undesirable 
plants  for  such  work.  T.  Smith. 

Aen-ry. 

RHODODENDRONS  IN  DIFFERENT  SOILS- 
From  long  experience  I  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  not  so  much  the  soil  or  even  the 
situation  that  favours  the  growth  of  the  Rhodo- 
dendron as  the  moisture  in  the  soil,  be  it  peat  or 
loam  in  which  it  is  grown.  In  order  to  show  how 
Rhododendrons  adapt  themselves  to  different  soils, 
I  may  mention  that  we  have  them  here  growing  in 
poor  sandy  loam,  in  a  holding  yellow  loam,  in  a 
gritty  open  loam,  in  a  peaty  fibrous  loam,  and  in 
each  and  all  these  cases  they  are  all  that  could  be 
desired,  though  the  soil  in  each  instance  only 
averages  about  7  inches  in  depth.  The  most 
notable  circumstance  of  all,  however,  is  a  Rhodo- 
dendron bank  which  we  have  here  IJO  yards 
long  and  12  yards  wide,  sloped  to  an  angle  of 
about  45°  ;  this  has  an  average  depth  of  G  inches 
of  soil,  and  that  of  a  poor,  open,  gritty  character, 
resting  on  a  bed  of  gravel.  This  bank  just  now  is 
quite  a  sight ;  the  various  hybrids,  freely  inter- 
mixed with  ponticums,  are  one  mass  of  bloom,  and 
their  dense  foliage  betokens  the  best  of  health.  It 
is,  however,  only  fair  to  remark  that  Grass  is 
allowed  to  grow  all  over  the  bank,  and  doubtless 
serves  to  keep  the  roots  cool  and  moist,  a  point  of 
primary  importance  as  regards  their  culture. 
Mulching  Rhododendrons  is  often  ignored,  but  I 
am  of  opinion  that  if  in  dry  districts  they  were 
mulched,  as  one  would  Roses,  and  watered  during 
very  dry  weather,  much  benefit  to  the  plants  would 
be  the  result.  Where  good  leaf-mould  is  abundant, 
it  might  be  mixed  with  the  soil  liberally,  but  judi- 
ciously—i.e., according  to  the  character  of  the  soil. 
If  retentive  and  void  of  sandy  particles,  sandmight 
also  be  added  with  an  unsparing  hand.  After  plant- 
ing a  bed  or  border  composed  entirely  of  leaf- 
mould  and  soil  a  good  heavy  mulching  of  well- 
rotted  manure  would  be  beneficial.  Peat  is  gene- 
rally considered  to  be  an  absolute  necessity  in 
Rhododendron  culture,  but  in  some  districts  it  is 
difficult  to  get,  and,  as  I  have  just  shown,  they 
will  succeed  in  other  soils  almost  equally  well. 
Two  things  which  they  disUke  are  chalk  or  lime 
and  a  sharp,  draughty  corner ;  in  such  a  position, 
though  in  the  best  of  soil,  they  only  eke  out  a 
miserable  existence.  Rhododendrons  are  to  a 
limited  extent  shade-loving  and  certainly  mois- 
ture-loving plants.  Therefore  in  planting  these 
matters  should  not  be  overlooked,  particularly  the 
latter  ;  in  dry  districts  it  is  even  desirable— how- 
ever incongruous  it  may  seem — to  have  the  beds 
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slightly  under  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
ground.  In  short,  in  ground  o£  almost  any  de- 
scription, if  moist,  but  not  charged  with  stagnant 
water,  Khodcdendrons  wUl  grow  and  flower  satis- 
factorily. J.  Teoctoe. 
Glcvjinart,  Greenock. 


PLANTS    IN    FLOWER. 


Chrysanthemum  segetum. — Herewith  I  send  you 
n  very  line  form  of  I'liryaanthemum  segetum,  a  mass  of 
floweis.  I  sh.-iU  try  ami  increase  it  from  cuttirgs,  and  if 
it  can  be  perpetuated  in  tliat  way  it  will  be  quite  worth 
namin;;  — T.  SMITH,  Keicrii. 

%*  Truly  a  fine  tiower,  fully  twice  the  ordinary  size  and 
particularly  bright  in  colour.— Ed. 

Double  white  Col  urr  bine.— Examples  of  a  beautiful 
douiile-flowered  Coluniliine  with  pure  white  flowers  have 
been  sent  to  ns  bv  the  Kcv.  H.  T.  Ellacombe,  from  his  gar- 
A^n  at  Clyst  St.  George,  Topsham.  We  do  not  remember 
liaving  seen  this  particular  variety  before.  A  good  sized 
plant  of  it  in  full  bloom  must  be  a  handsome  object. 

Vtronica  Girdwoodiana.— sir.  T.  Smith,  who  has 
rften  sent  us  interesting  jilints  from  Messrs.  Kodger, 
M't-'lelland's  establislimeiit,  now  sends  us  fioni  his  own 
nursery  at  Newry  some  excellent  specimens  of  this  cli.arm- 
ing  New  Zealand  Veronica.  This  species  is  one  of  tlie  semi- 
liardy  slirnljby  sorts.  It  grows  from  IJ  feet  to  2  feet  liigh, 
is  of  a  ratlier  upright  habit,  and  blooms  most  profusely. 
Coming  in,  too,  at  this  time  of  year,  it  is  a  very  welcome 
addition  to  flowering  slirubs. 

Sweet  Pea  Invincible  Carmine  —Some 

flowers  of  a  new  Sweet  Pea  have  been  sent  by  its 
raiser,  Mr.  Laxton,  of  Girtford,  who  says  that  it 
is  the  brightest  coloured  of  all  Sweet  Peas,  and 
we  thinlj  so  too.  The  colour  is  exceedingly  bril- 
liant, the  upper  petals  being  a  vivid  carmine,  the 
lower  bright  carmine-crimson  flushed  with  lake. 
It  is  stated  to  be  a  cross  between  Invincible  Scar- 
let and  Invincible  Black. 

Iris  pallida  —  So  lovely  a  flower  as  this  Iris 
bears  entitles  it  to  a  place  in  every  garden.  It  is 
at  its  best  when  the  six  large  perianth  segments 
are  almost  on  the  same  level,  forming  a  circle 
about  8  inches  across  of  such  colouring  as  an 
Orchid  must  be  fine  iudeed  to  equal.  Its  tallest 
stem  is  over  ^  feet  high.  No  one  should  be  dis 
appointed  at  CJerman  Irises  not  succeeding  well 
the  first  year  after  they  come  from  a  nursery. 
They  evidently  rctjuire  to  be  well  established,  but 
how  few  good  flowers  require  less  trouble  after- 
wards.— C.  M.  Owen,  Knockmtdh-n,  Oorey,  Ire- 
J, mil. 

Stocks  and  Kockets.— I  have  sent  you 
some  spikes  of  Scotch  Kockets  cut  from  same 
border  as  those  I  sent  you  last  season.  The 
border  now  contains  over  800  plants,  and  is  at 
present  in  full  bloom.  This  Pocket  is  one  of  the 
good  old  plants  well  deserving  of  attention.  The 
Stocks  sent  are  what  we  term  here  The  Queen;  they 
stand  our  winters  the  best.  Up  to  this  season  we 
have  only  had  the  scarlet  and  deep  purple ;  the 
mauve  is  a  new  shade  we  have  got  by  crossing, 
and  find  it  far  more  effective,  more  especially  for 
cut  flowers.  I  wish  some  of  your  readers  could 
see  our  display  of  Rockets.— J.  GKAr,  M'glintoii 
CasTle,  IrrUw.. 

*,*  Both  the  Kockets  and  Stocks  are  of  uncom- 
monly fine  growth  ;  the  former  are  of  beautiful 
colours,  particularly  the  mauve,  which  Mr.  Gray 
says  is  new.  The  Kockets  have  dense  massive 
spikes  of  pure  wliite,  and  very  doable  flowers 
deliciously  fragrant.  The  large  border  of  them 
mentioned  by  our  correspondent  must  indeed  be  a 
beautiful  and  striking  sight. — Ed. 

EastLothian  Stocks. — Some  fine  examples 
of  this  beautiful  race  of  Stocks  have  been 
sent  to  us  by  Mes.'rs.  Stuart  &  Mein,  of  Kelso, 
where  Stocks  evidently  flourish  with  unusual 
vigour.  The  sorts  sent  are  of  various  colours — 
bright  crimson,  pure  white,  and  rich  purple 
Amongst  these  are  two  new  sorts,  named  New 
Purple  Wallflower- leaved  and  New  Crimson 
Wallflower-leaved,  both  of  which  are  excellent; 
their  shining  narrow  foliage  forms  a  well-marked 
distinction.  Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mein  state  that 
the  whole  of  the  East  Lothian  Stocks  are  very 
free  liowerers  if  managed  according  to  their  plan 
of  treatment,  which  is  as  follows  :  They  sow  early 
in  spring  in  gentle  heat,  prick  off  into  boxes,  and 


finally  plant  out  in  May.  In  order  to  protect 
them  during  winter  the  plants  may  be  lifted  in 
September,  potted  in  8-inch  pots,  and  placed  in  a 
cold  frame,  or  they  may  be  shifted  to  a  warm, 
sheltered  position  at  the  foot  of  a  wall,  and  there 
protected  during  severe  weather.  They  come  into 
bloom  in  May  if  the  weather  is  mild,  and  con- 
tinue all  the  summer  to  give  successive  trusses  of 
their  fine  double  flowers. 

Rosa  Brunonlana.— I  am  delighted  with 
this,  now  in  flower  with  me  for  the  first  time.  It 
has  large  ivory-white  flowers  with  tufts  of  golden 
stamens  in  the  centre.  The  flower  clusters  are 
large,  but  loose,  and  the  foliage  has  a  kind  of 
silvery  appearance.  I  can  see  that  it  is  a  capital 
Rose  for  a  shrub  rambler,  producing  showers  of 
blossoms.  The  old  Bower  Rose  is  always,  to  my 
notion,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all.  I  do  not  know 
its  right  name. — G.  J. 

Tree  Lupines. — Amongst  the  many  pretty 
flowers  noticed  in  your  columns,  I  do  not  think 
Lupinus  arboreus  is  included.  I  send  a  few 
blooms  of  various  colours ;  these,  however,  give 
but  a  poor  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by  large 
bushes,  I  may  call  them,  from  fi  feet  to  10  feet  in 
height,  and  with  hundreds  of  large  spikes  of 
flowers  upon  each.  In  the  warmer  parts  of  Eng- 
land they  grow  as  standards,  but  in  other  counties 
there  are  few,  if  any,  plants  which  are  more 
wortliy  of  wall  protection.  The  blooms  which  1 
send  are  mostly  laterals ;  the  largest  spikes  are 
going  to  seed.  They  require  renewing  by  seed 
every  two  or  three  years.— S.  H.  Aecher-Hind, 
Sonth  Devon. 

*,*  With  this  came  fine  sprays  of  this  charming 
plant,  well  varied  in  colour  and  deliciously  fra 
grant.  There  is  a  pure  white  variety,  also  a  pale 
primrose-yellow,  pale  lilac,  yellow  and  lilac,  and 
one  straw  coloured.  It  is  a  plant  not  half  known 
enough,  though  perfectly  hardy  and  a  rapid  grower ; 
a  good-sized  bunch  of  it  furnishes  an  abun- 
dant and  continuous  supply  of  bloom  for  catting, 
—Ed. 

Rhododendron  calophyllum.— This  is  a 
grand  Rhododendron  when  large  for  conservatory 
decoration,  the  whole  plant  when  in  flower  being 
a  mass  of  pure  white  tube-shaped  blossoms,  which 
with  us  are  later  in  expanding  than  Edgeworthi, 
ciliatum,  Dalhousi.i?,  or  any  of  that  class — a  cir- 
cumstance which  renders  it  particularly  valuable, 
affording,  as  it  does,  a  good  succession  to  some  of 
the  early-fiowering  kinds.  Though  a  free-growing 
species,  it  flowers  readily  enough  in  small  pots, 
but  is  scarcely  suited  for  this  mode  of  culture,  as 
the  foliage  becomes  scant  and  by  no  means  to  be 
compared  with  that  on  plants  treated  liberally.  It 
produces  seeds  freely,  from  which  young  plants 
may  be  raised,  bat  cuttings  make  the  most  flori 
ferous  plants,  at  all  events  in  their  earlier  stages 
of  growth.  There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  with 
regard  to  this  kind,  for  besides  Maddeni  and  Jen- 
kinsi,  recently  mentioned  as  being  indistinguish- 
able from  it,  I  also  fail  to  see  in  what  respect  it 
differs  from  E.  tabulatnm.— T. 


NOTES. 


Cultivated  plants.- -We  are  indebted  to 
Chinese  gardeners  for  many  beautiful  garden 
plants ;  amongst  the  finest  of  these  are  Chinese 
Primulas,  Roses,  Azaleas,  Moutan  Pseonies,  and  last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  the  Chrysanthemum.  That 
this  flower  had  been  much  improved  long  ere  it 
reached  our  shores  is  well  proven  by  the  figure  in 
the  llotutiical  M((giizine  (vol.  x  ,  t.  327),  and  it  is 
necessary  that  the  worlr  of  Chinese  cultivators 
should  receive  due  recognition  at  our  hands.  Con 
servative  as  "  John  Chinaman"  is  in  many  ways- 
fixed  as  are  his  ideas  in  a  sort  of  national  mould 
— he  nevertheless  has  had  great  faith  in  the  muta- 
bility of  his  native  flowers,  and  the  results  of  his 
faith  and  labour  have  extended  even  unto  the 
"  outer  barbarians. '  The  Chinese  are  born  gar- 
deners, and,  as  Fortune  has  told  us,  grow  the 
Chrysanthemum  to  great  perfection.  Bat  then 
Chinese  land  culture  is  a  miracle.    If  you  give  a 


few  rods  of  land  into  the  hands  of  a  Chinese  gar- 
dener, its  productiveness  becomes  quite  a  reve- 
lation. One  reason  of  this  is,  that  of  all  other 
cultivators  the  "  one  piecy  Chinaman  "  has  strong 
belief  in  manurial  stimulants.  One  of  his  first 
cares  is  to  make  a  collection  of  manures  of 
all  possible  kinds.  Indeed,  he  seems  proud  of  bis 
manures ;  and  in  the  cool  morning  he  comes  out 
with  the  earliest  birds  to  sit  amongst  them 
and  get  a  whiff  or  two  of  tobacco  ere  his 
work  begins.  Such  a  cultivator,  fond  of  flowers, 
and  fond  of  manures  as  well,  is  sure  to  be  success- 
ful with  such  a  bon  rivant  as  the  Chrysanthemum 
undoubtedly  is. 

Sermons  in  stones.— When  I  visited  Mr. 
G.  F.  Wilson's  charming  wood  garden  at  Wisley 
last  April  I  was  lamenting  the  difficulty  I  had  ex- 
perienced in  growing  the  Parsley  Fern  as  planted 
out  in  the  open  border.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  you 
must  place  a  stone  over  its  crown  before  it  begins 
to  put  forth  its  fronds  in  the  spring."  Then  I  at 
once  remembered  that  I  had  often  seen  it  peeping 
out  from  under  the  stone  boulders  in  the  lake 
country  of  England  in  the  most  vigorous  and 
luxuriant  manner,  and  I  remembered  the  fact  that 
if  a  stone  is  dislodged  from  a  ledgeand  falls  down 
and  rests  on  a  patch  of  smooth  grassy  sward  on  a 
mountain  side,  there  around  that  stone  the  Grass 
at  once  grows  fresh  and  taller,  and  by-and-by 
other  little  plants  crop  up,  such  as  wild  Heath 
or  Gorse,  and  that  "  rolling  stone  "  becomes  when 
stationary  the  foundation  of  quite  a  flourishing 
little  colony.  That  "  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no 
moss "  is  a  well-worn  proverb,  but  stones  are, 
when  rightly  employed,  a  great  help  to  the  gar- 
dener. In  planting  mossy  Saxifrages,  Sedums, 
Acasna,  and  other  dwarf  carpeting  plants,  our 
plan  is  to  detach  small  bits  and  to  lay  them  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  where  they  are  to  grow.  A 
stone  as  big  as  the  fist  is  laid  on  them  towards 
the  root  end,  and  then  stone  and  plant  together 
are  pressed  firmly  into  the  soil  with  the  foot.  So 
treated  they  never  fail  to  grow,  as  the  stone  keeps 
the  stems  firm,  cool,  and  moist  until  roots  are 
emitted. 

Stimulants  for  Orchids— The  question  of 
whether  manure  water  is  beneficial  or  injurious 
to  Orchids  is  far  from  settled  ;  but  my  own  plan 
is  to  give  pure  rain  water  to  all  Orchids  which 
have  permanent  or  long-lived  roots.  Those  Orchids 
which  produce  annual  roots  only — such  as  deci- 
duous Calanthes,  Pleiones,  and  Phajus — may  not 
be  injured  ;  indeed,  I  am  quite  sure  Calanthes  are 
benefited  by  liquid  manure  waterings.  And  I  am 
equally  confident  that  Vanda.=,  Cattleyas,  and 
many  other  Orchids  of  a  similar  habit  have  been 
much  injured  by  its  application  to  their  roots. 
Only  the  other  day  I  saw  a  plant  of  Vanda  Bate- 
manni  4  feet  high,  and  once  the  picture  of  health, 
spotted  and  disfigured  by  a  dose  of  liquid  manure 
having  been  given  to  it  by  a  man  who  was  deputed 
to  water  some  Gardenias  in  a  stove  wherein  it 
grew.  A  friend  of  mine  had  some  healthy  Cat- 
tleyas quite  ruined  by  an  artificial  manure  having 
been  surreptitiously  applied  to  their  roots  by  the 
man  in  charge,  his  idea  being  that  the  manure 
in  question  would  improve  their  growth.  When 
we  think  of  the  splendid  specimens  of  Orchids 
which  a  judicious  use  of  pure  water  has  sufficed 
to  produce,  the  wonder  is  that  anyone  can  be 
found  willing  to  subject  valuable  plants  to  ex- 
periments of  this  kind.  I  even  question  whether 
throwing  an  occasional  can  of  weak  manure  water 
on  the  flooring  or  stages  of  the  Orchid  house  is 
productive  of  any  permanent  good — albeit  that  a 
deeper  tint  of  verdure  may  thus  be  gained.  Mere 
greenness  in  Orchids,  however,  is  no  sure  test  of 
healthy,  long  lite,  or  of  free  flowering  ;  and  I 
earnestly  advise  all  who  grow  Orchids  to  pause 
ere  they  even  think  of  giving  manure  water  to 
valuable  Orchids.  Veeonica. 


Mr.  C.  Curtis,  well  known  for  bis  plant-hunting  tr.avels 
in  IJorneo  anil  Java  and  tlie  Moluccjis,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  superintendent  of  forests  in  Peuang,  which  dis- 
trict eniliraees  Malacca  antl  province  Wellcsley.  Mr.  Curtis 
carries  witli  Iiim  the  good  wishes  of  all  who  know  him  and 
his  work  in  plant  collecting. 
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A  MONSTER  CATTLEYA  SKINNERI. 
One  of  the  "  sights  "  during  the  past  few  weeks 
at  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  the 
enterprising  Orchid  importers  at  St.  Albans,  is  a 
wonderful  specimen  of  Skinners  Cattleya,  recently 
imported  by  this  firm  from  Costa  Mica.  It  is  in- 
deed a  most  remarkable  plant,  by  far  the  largest 
specimen  o£  an  Orchid  that  has  ever  reached 
Europe.  The  plant  forms  a  symmetrically  shaped 
and  compact  mass,  measuring  7  feet  in  diameter 
and  over  6  feet  in  height,  and  weighing  12  cwt. 
This  huge  plant  must  be  of  great  age,  having  re- 
gard to  the  fact  that 
Cattleyas  increase  so 
slowly ;  indeed  the  plant, 
Mr.  Sander  tells  us,  is 
quite  a  historical  one. 
Not  only  was  it  well 
known  to  plantcollectors 
of  the  present  day,  but 
Mr.  Skinner  himself, 
after  whom  Lindley 
named  the  species,  saw 
this  same  specimen  up- 
wards of  sixty  years 
ago.  Our  illustration,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  II- 
luRtratt'd  London  JVt'n-s, 
shows  the  plant  situated 
in  the  tree,  a  species  of 
Euphorbia,  with  its  late 
owner  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  having  an  axe  in 
his  hands  with  which  he 
was  about  to  fell  the 
tree.  The  owner  care- 
fully tended  it,  and  it 
flourished  under  his  care 
and  soon  became  one  of 
the  sights  to  which  bo- 
tanical travellers  in  that 
part  of  the  world  were 
irresistibly  drawn.  Roezl, 
the  well  known  plant  col- 
lector, states  that  at  one 
time  he  counted  over 
1.500  fully  expanded 
flowers  on  it  at  one  time; 
and  many  other  travel- 
lers have  seen  and  tried 
to  purchase  it,  but  to  all 
their  offers  the  simple 
owner  returned  the  same 
answer,  and  refused  to 
part  with  it.  At  last 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  made 
the  owner  a  tempting 
offer,  which  proved  too 
much  for  his  desire  to 
gratify  his  love  for  his 
pet  monster  by  keeping 
it,  and  the  result  was  that 
thetreewascut  off  above 
and  below  the  plant.  It 
was  placed  in  an  immense 
case  of  IG  tons  (ship's 
measurement),  and  with 
great  labour  and  cost 
conveyed  to  Puntas  Are- 
nas, and  from  thence  by 
royal  mail  steamer  Ji/td- 

Tvaij  to  Southampton.  As  soon  as  the  telegram 
was  received  from  Southampton,  intimating  that 
the  plant  had  arrived  in  fine  state,  carpenters  and 
bricklayers  were  set  to  work  to  build  a  special 
house  for  it,  and  it  will  be  suspended  on  a  chain 
from  the  ridge  of  the  house  over  a  tank  of  water. 
Here,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  specimen  will  soon 
recover  from  the  effects  of  the  rough  treatment  it 
has  necessarily  received  during  the  transit  from 
its  South  American  home  to  its  adopted  home  at 
St.  Albans.  Mr.  Sander  is  sanguine  of  the  com- 
plete success  of  his  venture,  and  hopes  that  hence- 
forward this  monster  Cattleya  will  he  one  among 
the  many  attractions  which  he  is  endeavouring  to 
form  in  his  vast  Orchid  establishment.  Already 
numbers  of  Orchid  lovers  have  been  to  see  it  and 
all  express  their  amazement  at  its  prodigious  size. 


Besides  this  great  mass,  Skinner's  Cattleya  has 
been  imported  lately  by  Messrs.  Sander  on  a  large 
scale  most  successfully,  there  being  some  huge 
masses  among  the  consignment,  and  all  the  plants 
bear  evidence  of  having  been  collected  in  the 
nick  of  time.  A  houseful  of  this  Cattleya  in 
flower  similar  to  that  we  described  of  C.  Triana: 
at  this  nursery  some  time  ago  would  be  a 
glorious  sight,  as  there  are  very  few  Cat- 
tleyas that  possess  such  delicate  colours  in  the 
flowers ;  besides,  such  a  vast  importation  would 
undoubtedly    yield    some   exceptional    varieties, 


spotted.  Passing  by  the  houseiuls  of  0.  Alexandrie, 
which  we  noticed  a  short  time  since,  we  come  to 
a  houseful  of  O.  vexillarium,  which  affords  a 
charming  spectacle,  inasmuch  as  the  plants  are  all 
well  loaded  with  Uower-spikes. 


The  monster  Cattleija  Sliinneri. 

and  probably  the  much-coveted  pure  white  form. 
The  Orchids  in  flower  in  the  St.  Albans  Nurseries 
just  now  are  a  most  beautiful  sight.  The  capacious 
Cattleya  houses,  which  early  in  the  season  were 
gay  with  G.  Triana;  bloom,  succeeded  by  C.  Mendeli, 
are  now  enlivened  by  a  glorious  show  of  C.  Mossia; 
in  almost  endless  variety ;  some  are  so  distinct 
and  so  superior  to  others,  that  they  have  been  given 
varietal  names.  B^or  example,  aurantiaca  is  re- 
markable for  its  extremely  rich  yellow  throat, 
while  another  called  reticulata  has  a  network  of 
veins  over  the  face  of  the  sepals.  Another  lovely 
picture  is  formed  by  Odontoglossum  citrosmum, 
which  has  been  imported  largely.  The  infinite 
variety  of  tints  in  this  species  alone  is  remarkable, 
there  being  every  gradation  from  the  purest  white 
to  a  deep  purple  rose,  while  some  are  copiously 


Flower   Garden. 

BULBS. 

"  Veronica  ''  has  struck  the  right  note.    I  ihope 
others  will  play  the  same  tune.     Our  lists  of  bul- 
bous   plants   might    be 

indefinitely      increased, 

and  I  should  be  thank- 
ful for  more  information 
about  some  of  them. 
Still,  with  only  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  bulbs  in 
one's  garden,  how  great 
is  the  pleasure  which 
they  afford  I  At  this  mo- 
ment Iris  juncea  com- 
mands admiration  with 
me,  and  no  one  can  pass 
through  the  garden  gate 
without  being  struck  by 
it  at  once.  It  certainly 
is  the  finest  of  all  the 
Irises  that  I  know  any- 
thing about,  and  unless 
it  is  eclipsed  by  Iris 
Korolkowi  —  whose  ac- 
quaintance I  have  not 
yet  made — I  hardly  see 
how  it  can  be  excelled. 
Then  take  the  whole  race 
of  Ixias,  Sparaxis,  and 
such  like.  Splendid  as 
Mr.  Ball's  collection  of 
Orchids  is,  it  certainly  is 
not  more  splendid  in 
point  of  colour  than  a 
fine  bed  of  Ixias,  and  for 
gracefulness  what  can 
compete  with  the  arch 
o£  Sparaxis  pulcherrima 
and  its  beautiful  pend  ent 
bells  ?  Nor  do  I  think 
that  quaintness  need  be 
left  out  of  account.  Iris 
tuberosa  has  a  most  fan- 
tastic appearance,  and  I 
remember  a  few  years 
ago  an  Indian  colonel 
mistaking  the  blossom 
of  Ferrarja  undulata  for 
an  insect  and  in  his  wrath 
treating  it  accordingly. 

Nemastylis  gemini- 
flora  should  have  a  place 
wherever  bulbs  are  grown 
— its  only  fault  is  that  the 
blossom  is  rather  fuga- 
cious, but  its  soft,  tender 
blue  is  inimitable.  One 
mightadd  nametoname, 
so  great  is  the  dilliculty 
of  selectingwhere  nearly 
all  bulbs  are  good,  but 
Calochorti  can  upon  no 
account  be  overlooked. 
I  think  that  if  it  can  be  said  of  anything  that 
'•  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these,"  it  might  be  said  of  a  Calo- 
chortus.  It  can  vie  with  a  Lily,  or  an  Anemone, 
or  a  Sternbergia  (the  three  candidates,  I  be- 
lieve, for  the  honour  of  being  referred  to  in 
the  Cth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel),  and 
in  some  respects  win  the  palm  from  them  all. 
The  markings  on  thelpetals  of  Calochortus  venus- 
tus  are  simply  gorgeous,  and  Calochortus  luteus 
var.  oculatus  is  even  more  striking;  the  clear 
yellow  of  the  flower  gives  such  a  beautiful  back- 
ground for  the  picture  which  is  painted  upon  it. 
Calochorti  gave  me  some  trouble  before  I  could 
properly  manage  them,  but  they  have  grown 
easily  enough  when  once  the  real  secret  had  been 
found   out.    Their  manner  of  operation  exactly 
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reverses  that  of  a  Crocas.  They  dive  into  the 
ground  instead  of  throwing  themselves  on  the 
surface,  and  they  must  be  planted  in  the  autumn 
if  they  are  to  do  well ;  they  cannot  be  kept  out  of 
the  ground,  like  Milla  biflora,  till  the  spring.  But 
what  most  astonishes  me  about  them  is  their  com- 
parative hardihood  and  the  way  in  which  they  can 
b3ar  many  degrees  of  frost.  I  have  several  times 
B2en  Calochorti  spearing  up  through  2  inches  or  3 
inches  of  snow  in  the  months  of  December  and 
January  without  feeling  it  at  all.  One  never 
would  have  expected  this  from  the  denizens  of  a 
Califomian  plain,  and  where  they  are  flooded 
with  sunshine  for  so  many  months  in  the 
year.  Milla  biflora  is  a  gem  among  bul- 
bous plants,  or,  indeed,  any  others,  and  its 
clear  white  starry  blossom  is  refreshing  to  look  at 
oa  a  hot  day  in  August.  ]t  has  been  for  a  long 
time  with  me  a  favourite  among  favourites.  I 
always  think  white  flowers  are  more  captivating 
than  any  others,  and  there  is  purity  written  upon 
this  one  in  a  very  marked  degree ;  but  Milla  biflora 
shows  how  easily  we  may  be  deprived  of  our 
greatest  treasures.  Five  or  six  years  ago  our  best 
authority — Herr  Max  Leichtlin— bewailed  the  loss 
of  this  fine  bulb  in  Europe,  and  now  it  may  be 
often  purchased  for  6d.  in  Stevens's  sale-room. 
Does  not  this  suggest  the  idea  that  other  things 
might  be  forthcoming  in  the  same  way  ?  It  seemed 
as  though  one  year  Milla  biflora  could  not  be  ob- 
tained anywhere  for  love  or  for  money,  and  the 
next  year  it  was  showered  upon  us  from  the  skies. 
Your  description  and  picture  of 

Bessera  elegans  came  on  me  like  a  special 
revelation  some  months  ago.  I  had  read  a  short 
notice  of  it  in  Mrs.  Loudon's  "  Flower  Garden," 
but  its  praises  were  not  accentuated  as  they  were 
by  you.  The  next  thing  was  to  get  hold  of 
it,  and  because  it  is  a  bulb  this  was  not  easy 
at  all.  Attempts  in  two  or  three  places  quite 
failed,  and  I  should  almost  have  despaired 
about  the  matter  if  my  Colchester  friends  had 
not  kindly  come  to  the  rescue.  Through  their 
aid  I  succeeded  at  last,  and  Bessera  elegans 
is  now  coming  up  strongly  in  a  sandy  border  in 
loving  companionship  with  its  old  friend,  Milla 
biflora.  It  would  be  an  odd  thing  if  they  parted 
company  on  the  Jlexican  hills  only  to  shake  hands 
again  ones  more  in  this  little  island.  At  any  rate, 
I  should  say  that  they  will  do  well  together,  and 
the  same  treatment  is  good  for  them  both.  But 
what  I  should  be  thankful  for — and,  indeed,  it 
was  with  this  object  alone  that  I  took  up  my  pen 
— is  to  know  where  bulbs,  other  than  those  which 
appear  over  and  over  again  in  the  trade  lists,  may 
now  be  met  with.  I  have,  with  "  Veronica,"  often 
wondered  where  that  glorious  assemblage  of  Ixias, 
whose  names  are  given  in  the  early  volumes  of 
the  Botanical  Migazine,  have  all  gone  to.  It 
makes  one's  mouth  water  to  read  of  sickle-leaved 
Ixias,  and  velvet-flowered  ditto,  and  long-spiked 
and  bending-stalked,  and  curled-leaved,  and  a 
hundred  other  species  and  varieties  of  Ixias,  which 
seem  utterly  lost  to  us,  and  so  it  is  also  with  many 
other  things.  It  is  no  consolation  to  read  that 
you  may  find  this  or  that  glorious  piize  at  Mr. 
Loddiges'  nursery  in  Hackney,  or  with  Messrs. 
Grimwood  &  Wykes  at  Kensington,  or  at  Clapton, 
or  at  Vauxhall.  These  interesting  localities  are 
not  even  suggestive  either  of  plants  or  bulbs,  and 
an  ocean  of  houses  covers  the  spots  where  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  rare  Gladioli  used  to  wave,  and 
Ixias  danced  in  the  sun,  and  Tritonias  and 
I5abianas,  and  I  know  not  what  besides,  found 
themselves  at  home.  The  times  have  changed, 
and  there  has  been  a  most  melancholy  change 
about  all  this.  Now  and  then  I  have  had  just  a 
glimpse  of  it  in  a  box,  which  had  been  sent  from 
the  Cape,  but  even  the  Cape  does  not  now  yield 
what  might  be  expected  of  it,  and  one  could  almost 
fancy  that  the  bulbs  were  being  returned  to  us  from 
England  rather  than  sent  to  it  for  the  first  time. 
Upjohn  used  to  do  work  for  me  when  he  was  alive 
at  llondesbuch,  but  it  is  some  time  since  we  lost 
him,  and  I  cannot  make  out  it  he  is  represented 
there  now,  and  if  so,  by  whom.  It  would  be  a 
very  great  kindness  if  any  missionary  or  traveller 
in  the  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  world  would 
declare  himself  and  forward  to  England  any  new  I 


and  interesting  bulbs  he  may  find.  They  are  sent 
so  easily  when  they  are  at  rest,  that  there  is  no 
diificulty  at  all  about  the  matter,  and  remuneration 
could  be  made  either  in  kind  or  in  money.  I  have 
just  DOW  tried  both  ways  with  Mr.  Grifliths,  of  the 
Neilgherry  Hills,  and  the  result  has  been  eminently 
satisfactory.  He  tells  me  he  lost  nothing  of 
what  I  despatched  to  him,  and  I  have  been  greatly 
pleased  with  his  consignment  to  me.  But  I  think 
at  present  we  are  all  sadly  at  fault,  and  unless 
travellers  will  help  ns  we  are  likely  to  be  so.  A 
bulb  garden  with  all  its  undeniable  wealth  and 
splendour  still  lacks  the  variety  we  ought  to  see 
in  it.  Treasures  of  the  most  superlative  excellence 
are  either  not  known  or  not  cared  for  by  anybody — 
eg.,  I  doubt  if  Watsonia  alba  is  at  all  commonly 
known,  but  no  one  could  see  it  without  falling  in 
love  with  it  on  the  spot,  and  wishing  to  have  it 
among  his  floral  possessions.  A  few  years  ago  I 
showed  it  to  Sir  George  Macleay,  and  even  he  was 
greatly  struck  by  it,  and  expressed  admiration.  He 
had  never  seen  it  before. 

At  this  moment  I  am  hunting  for  Ixia  speciosa 
all  over  the  kingdom,  and  no  one  can  say  where 
it  is  to  be  found,  though  some  four  or  five  years 
ago  it  was  purchasable  in  London.  In  short,  "  Ve- 
ronica,'' in  my  opinion,  will  do  a  good  work  if  he 
stirs  up  more  interest  in  the  matter  of  bulbs.  We 
want  to  know  where  to  procure  a  great  many 
which  do  exist,  but  which  seem  to  have  dropped 
out  of  sight  altogether,  and  hints  about  growing 
them  would  be  very  often  acceptable.  As  a  rule, 
bulbs  are  not  diflicult  where  they  will  do  at  all, 
but  they  cannot  be  grown  in  a  wholesale  manner, 
I  have  had  Spatalanthus  speciosus  for  a  long  time 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  has  never  once  blossomed. 
Just  a  word  or  two  of  direction  will  often  make 
all  the  difference  between  failure  and  success, 
and  I  doubt  if  there  is  anything  much  more 
beautiful,  and  certainly  if  there  is  anything  more 
arresting  in  point  of  colour  to  the  eye  than  is  a 
border  full  of  bulbs  when  they  are  contented  and 
doing  well.  To  get  hold  of  a  new  and  good  bulb 
is  to  me  a  source  of  the  greatest  delight,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  Herr  Max  Leichtlin 
most  kindly  takes  compassion  on  me  and  my  gar- 
den I  should  almost  despair  of  it,  and  think  pro- 
gress impossible,  but  I  hope  better  days  are 
coming,  and  that  "  Veronica's  "  remarks  will  inau- 
gurate a  more  flourishing  state  of  things  for  us  all. 

St.  John's,  Hyde.  Henky  Ewbask. 


HARDY  FLOWERS  FOB  CUTTING. 

In  1874  the  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  hardy 
flowers  could  not  have  formed  the  faintest  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  his  proteges  would  be  culti- 
vated in  1884.  Only  some  ten  years  ago  plants 
now  being  planted  by  the  thousand  were  hardly 
allowed  a  place  even  in  shrubbery  borders,  where 
they  had  to  struggle  for  existence  with  the  roots 
of  coarse  growing  trees ;  some,  too,  might  get  into 
a  mixed  kitchen  garden  border,  where  they  spread 
out  into  great  patches  or  clumps,  the  strongest 
growers  soon  having  the  soil  to  themselves,  for 
they  smothered  the  choicest  weakly  varieties 
until  one  rarely  met  with  any  but  the  very  com- 
monest sorts  that  were  proof  against  long  con- 
tinued neglect.  Happily  all  this  is  now  changed  ; 
scarlet  and  gold  have  been  reduced  to  more  rea- 
sonable limits  ;  and  although  bedding  out  still 
forms  an  important  feature  in  English  flower  gar- 
dens, it  no  longer  monopolises  everybody's  whole 
attention.  The  desire  to  have  more  flowers  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  both  in  private  and  public  gar- 
dens has  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  culture  of 
hardy  plants  ;  in  them  one  finds  something  to  suit 
all  tastes,  and,  above  all,  a  maximum  amount  of 
flowers  can  be  produced  at  a  minimum  of  labour 
and  expense.  The  main  points  are  selecting  the 
right  plants,  giving  the  soil  a  thorough  prepara- 
tion, and  keeping  each  variety  by  itself  in 
beds  or  patches  in  size  proportionate  to  the 
demand.  One  of  the  best  plans  I  have 
found  of  growing  nearly  all  kinds  of  hardy  plants 
for  cutting  is  to  have  rows  of  dwarf  fruit  trees  or 
bushes  planted  wide  enough  apart  to  allow  a  range 
of  beds,  4  feet  or  5  feet  wide,  to  be  placed  be- 
tween them  for  flowers ;  the  two  get  on  remark- 


ably well  together.  Ordinary  bush  fruits,  such  as 
Currants  and  Gooseberries,  bush  Apples,  Pears, 
and  Plums  planted  in  rows  10  feet  to  \2  feet  apart, 
make  capital  shelter  for  the  flowers,  and  as  they 
need  replanting  about  every  second  or  third  year, 
and  in  some  cases  every  year,  the  soil  can  be 
enriched,  and  the  fruit  trees  will  be  found  to  yield 
better  results,  owing  to  the  extra  space  afforded 
them,  the  digging  acting  like  root  pruning  on  such 
as  are  inclined  to  get  too  strong. 

The  old  system  of  crowded  beds,  in  which 
one  plant  struggled  for  existence  with  its  neigh- 
bour, has  given  place  to  a  more  rational  plan  of 
treatment,  every  plant  being  attended  to  indivi- 
dually. I  may  mention  Schizostylis  coccinea  as 
an  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  way. 
This  we  used  to  find  in  dense  masses,  sending  up 
spikes  from  9  inches  to  a  foot  high  ;  now  we  find 
single  crowns  of  it  planted  out  a  foot  apart,  and 
every  plant  jielding  two  or  three  spikes  2  feet 
high,  and  having  the  appearance  of  those  of  a 
crimson  Gladiolus,  and  the  same  holds  good  in 
nearly  all  cases.  Under  good  treatment,  too,  the 
season  of  flowering  is  greatly  prolonged,  for  plants 
in  good  soils  keep  growing  and  flowering,  while 
those  of  the  same  kinds  in  old,  worn-oat  her- 
baceous borders  made  but  a  brief  display.  The 
following  sorts  will  make  a  good  beginning,  and 
they  can  be  added  to  as  opportunity  offers,  viz. : — 

Anemones.— The  different  varieties  of  coro- 
naria  flower  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year, 
even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  by  having  beds 
of  seedlings  and  others  of  roots  planted  at  various 
seasons  a  long  succession  of  bloom  may  be  had. 
We  have  French  Anemones,  "  St.  Brigid's  "  Ane- 
mones, and  others ;  all  are  beautiful,  and  for  an 
autumn  display  do  not  forget  japonica. 

Achillea  ptaemica  fl.-pl.  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  white  flowers,  and  for  cutting  a  real 
gem. 

Antirrhinums. — These  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
continuous-flowering  plants  in  the  whole  of  our 
garden  flora ;  they  need  only  liberal  culture  to 
keep  on  blooming  the  season  through,  and  amongst 
them  may  be  found  a  great  variety  of  colour. 

Columbines. — These  are  such  lovely  flowers  as 
to  be  really  indispensable  ;  being  borne  on  long 
footstalks,  they  impart  a  lightness  and  grace  to 
any  kind  of  floral  decoration  into  which  they  may 
be  introduced. 

Campanula  peesicifolia  alba  pl.-pl.  is  one 
of  the  very  best  of  all  hardy  white  flowers ;  either 
in  the  form  of  a  full-blown  spike,  or  in  the  shape 
of  single  flowers,  it  is  equal  to  any  expensive  in- 
door plant,  and  for  making  up  wreaths,  bouquets, 
and  sinnlar  purposes  it  is  unique. 

DiANTHUSES,  or  Pinks,  rank  amongst  the  oldest 
and  most  popular  of  garden  flowers  ;  their  grateful 
perfume,  freedom  in  the  way  of  bloom,  and  easy 
culture  ensure  them  a  ready  welcome  from  every- 
one. Both  single  and  double  kinds  are  equally 
useful ;  the  old  fringed  white  now  loads  the  at- 
mosphere with  its  grateful  perfume,  and  in  every 
cottage  garden  may  be  seen  tufts  of  it. 

Delphiniums,  or  Larkspurs,  have  been  marvel- 
lously improved  of  late,  producing,  as  they  do, 
branched  spikes  of  every  shade  of  blue.  They 
are  most  useful  in  a  cut  state,  and  when  the  first 
spike  is  cut  they  send  up  a  succession  of  flowering 
shoots  from  the  base. 

GAILLARDIA3  have  had  of  late  their  merits  re- 
cognised. Their  flowers,  being  borne  on  long  foot- 
stalks and  possessing  brilliant  colours,  are  most 
useful  when  cut ;  they  may  also  be  had  during  the 
whole  season.  A  bed  of  these,  with  their  beauti- 
ful blendings  in  the  way  of  colour,  is  a  sight  not 
surpassed  by  anything  else  in  our  flower  gardens. 

Irises  claim  a  foremost  place  in  the  ranks  of 
hardy  flowers,  their  lovely  shades  of  colour  being 
almost  indescribable.  They  form  beautiful  objects 
in  beds  or  in  vases  arranged  with  their  own  Heed- 
like  foliage,  being  little  inferior  as  regards  effect 
to  even  Orchids  themselves. 

Gladioli,  with  their  massive  spikes  in  autumn 
or  the  lighter  elegant-looking  early-flowering  va- 
rieties, are  amongst  the  most  valuable  of  all  hardy 
flowers  for  cutting.    The  fiery  spikes  of  brench- 
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leyensis  are  striking  features  in  autumn  decora- 
tions, anrl  the  blossoms  of  the  pearly  white  Gla- 
diolus The  Bride  grown  under  glass  find  great 
favour  with  bouquetists. 

Makguehites,  or  summer  Chrysanthemums, 
including  many  beautiful  Daisy-lilJe  flowers,  are 
plants  of  the  easiest  possible  culture,  and  flower 
continuously.  On  the  south  coast  they  attain  the 
dimensions  of  large  bushes,  bat  a  dry  soil,  in 
which  they  make  moderate  growth,  is  best. 

rvRETiiitUMS,  single  and  double,  are  a  host  in 
themselves,  the  Anemone-flowered  sorts  being  very 
beautiful ;  in  fact,  no  one  could  recognise  the 
Pyrethrums  of  to-day,  as  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Kelway,  who  make  a  speciality  of  them,  as  descen- 
dants of  the  Pyrethrums  of  a  dozen  years  back ; 
the  colours  range  from  pure  white  to  deep  purple, 
and  the  only  care  they  require  is  keeping  slugs 
from  them  when  first  planted.  They  are  readily 
increased  by  division  of  the  roots. 

Phloxes  of  the  tall  herbaceous  kinds  have 
long  been  favourite'  border  flowers,  but,  like  the 
preceding,  they  have  of  late  been  greatly  im- 
proved ;  they  are  strong-growing  plants  and  need 
frequent  division  of  the  roots,  bat  they  well  repay 
liberal  culture. 

Pentstemons,  both  in  size  of  flower  and  beauty 
of  colouring,  are  hardly  comparable  with  the 
Pentstemons  which  we  used  to  grow  ;  their  flowers, 
which  are  like  those  of  Koxgloves,  are  excellent 
for  vase  decoration. 

P^EONIES,  both  tree  and  herbaceous,  are  now  in 
great  request  as  cut  flowers  for  such  purposes  as 
church  decoration ;  the  beautifully  fringed  petals 
and  soft  delicate  colours,  added  to  the  large  hand- 
some foliage,  make  them  most  useful  for  that 
purpose. 

SriB.EAS  have  all  beautiful  foliage  and  a  light 
feathery  inflorescence,  with  which  one  can  hardly 
be  overdone  in  a  cut  state. 

Solomon's  Seal,  with  its  great  arched  spikes  of 
pure  white  bells,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
comment. 

Tbitoma  Uvaeia  is  a  grand  flower  for  autumn, 
lighting  up  the  sombre  tints  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum, that  during  the  dullest  months  give  us  a 
feast  of  floral  beauty. 

Oosjjort.  James  Gboom. 


HARDY  PLANTS  AT  MANCHESTEK. 

Lovers  of  hardy  plants  had  again  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  some  good  collections  of  them  staged  at 
the  late  Whitsnn  show  at  Manchester,  and  all  who 
saw  them  agreed  that  such  exhibitions  are  most  in- 
teresting. No  one  could  witness  such  plants  without 
admiring  their  quaint  and  lovely  forms.  Conspi- 
cuous amongst  alpines  were  Campanula  Porten- 
shlagiana,  with  its  bright  blue  bells;  Erinus 
alpinus,  growing  on  tufa,  with  scarcely  a  particle 
of  soil  to  nourish  it,  smothered  with  bright  pink 
flowers ;  the  Edelweiss,  a  plant  familiar  to  Swiss 
tourists,  with  its  quaint  woolly  heads  of  flower ; 
Pvamondia  pyrenaica,  with  flowers  rather  paler 
than  usual ;  Androsaoe  lanuginosa,  A.  carnea,  and 
A.  villosa,  dense  verdant  cushions,  and  all  three 
remarkably  good.  Along  with  these  were  also 
Onosma  tauricum,  with  bright  yellow  drooping 
flowers — quite  a  treat  to  see ;  Armeria  Laucheana, 
a  pretty  dwarf-growing  plant,  with  bright  pink 
flowers ;  and  Primula  farinosa,  the  latter  a  plant 
which  everyone  having  a  garden  should  possess, 
growing  equally  well  on  borders  or  on  rockwork  in 
damp  places.  The  Phyteumas  were  really  grand ; 
P.  comosum  had  several  very  fine  heads  of  bloom 
on  it,  as  had  also  alpinum,  Mitchell,  and  Scheuch- 
zeri,  the  last  being  one  of  the  best  plants  shown 
amongst  alpines.  One  would  scarcely  have  expected 
to  find  Tropajolum  polyphyllum  in  flower  (its 
usual  time  of  flowering  being  August),  but  a  good 
specimen  of  it  was  exhibited.  Phlox  ovata  and 
setacea  var.  The  Bride  make  handsome  rock 
plants,  the  last  named  being  a  freer  bloomer  than 
Nelsoni.  Good  pans  of  Saxifragas,  such  as  Tom- 
beana,  caroliniana,  diapensoides,  Rochelliana,  and 
cochlearis  major,  were  shown.    Turning  to  taller  [ 


growing  plants,  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  was 
Lilium  longiflorum  eximium  with  sixty  blooms  ; 
L.  dalmaticum  and  L.  longiflorum  albo-marginatum 
were  also  good.  Of  Trollius  Gibsoni,  with  dark 
orange  coloured  flowers,  and  Campanula  glomerata 
speciosa,  good  plants  were  shown.  A  good  plant 
of  Orchis  foliosa  with  eight  or  nine  spikes  was 
much  admired,  and  of  Achillea  tomentosa  there 
were  some  very  fine  examples  profusely  flowered. 
Allium  pedemontanum  was  shown  with  several 
spikes  of  flower  on  it,  and  Pa;onia  tenuifolia  fl.-pl. 
with  its  finely  divided  leaves  looked  very  graceful. 
I  omitted  to  mention  Sempervivum  arachnoideum, 
of  which  there  was  a  very  grand  specimen  exhi- 
bited. Tansies  and  Violas  were  again  good  ;  but 
would  it  not  be  better  if  the  exhibitors  were  re- 
quired to  grow  them  in  pots  instead  of  lifting 
them  a  day  or  so  before  the  show  and  cramming  a 
dozen  or  so  into  an  8-inch  pot,  some  without  even  a 
particle  of  root  attached  to  them  1  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  some  of  the  herbaceous  plants, 
such  as  the  Pyrethrums,  Lupines,  Ranunculuses, 
Mimuluses,  and  several  other  things  exhibited. 

Melpomene. 


NEW  TUBEKOU.S  BEGONIAS  AT  STANSTEAD 
PARK  NURSERY. 

When  noticing  in  your  columns  some  eighteen 
months  ago  the  principal  novelties  of  the  two  pre- 
vious years  in  tuberous  Begonias  raised  for  the 
most  part  by  Continental  nurserymen,  and  grown 
for  comparison  in  the  open  air  in  my  garden  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  I  ventured  to  express  an  opinion 
that  whatever  improvement  there  might  yet  be 
made  in  the  varieties  with  double  flowers,  the 
single-flowered  sorts  had  reached  their  acme  and 
highest  point  of  excellence  and  development  in 
the  fine  variety  named  Countess  of  Kingston,  sent 
out  some  five  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Thibaut  and 
Keteleer,  of  Sceaux,  near  Paris.  As  none  of  the 
more  recent  so-called  novelties  in  single  flowers 
that  had  reached  me  from  Continental  raisers  had 
more  than  approached  this  fine  variety  in  size  and 
beauty  of  flowers  as  far  as  the  Continental  growers 
are  concerned,  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion,  but 
I  am  compelled  to  modify  it,  if  not  to  retract  it  al- 
together in  favour  of  the  really  exquisite  novelties 
which  have  resulted  from  the  careful  selection  of 
seed  parents,  and  successful  crossing  and  hybridi- 
sation carried  on  with  such  untiring  zeal  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years  at  the  Stanstead  Park 
Nursery  by  Mr.  John  Laing  and  his  assistants. 
The  efforts  of  these  zealous  hybridists  have  been 
specially  directed  to  improving  the  substance  and 
perfecting  the  form  of  the  flower,  to  providing  it 
with  a  stout  and  upright  footstalk,  that  it  might 
look  its  admirers  straight  in  the  face,  and  not 
hang  its  head  and  flop  about,  as  so  many  of  the 
Continental  varieties  unfortunately  do ;  and  in 
their  efforts  in  this  direction  they  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally and  almost  unexpectedly  successful,  as 
a  visit  to  their  show  house  at  the  present  moment  can- 
not but  abundantly  prove  to  any  intelligent  florist. 
They  have  also  devoted  special  attention  to  the 
obtaining  of  good  white  and  pure  yellow  flowers 
without  the  greenish  or  reddish  back  or  under 
petal,  which  disfigures  nearly  all  the  Continental 
whites  and  yellows,  and  in  this  direction  they  have 
also  been  most  successful,  some  of  their  seedlings 
now  in  flower  leaving  little  if  anything  to  desire, 
either  in  size  or  substance  of  flower  or  in  delicacy 
or  purity  of  colour.  Among  the  most  novel  and 
beautiful  of  their  many  lovely  seedlings  I  may 
specially  mention  two  which  were  exhibited  at  the 
first  great  summer  show  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society,  Regent's  Park,  on  May  18  last,  when  they 
were  much  and  most  deservedly  admired  by  all 
who  saw  them.  They  are,  first,  Mrs.  Weekes,  a  fine 
flat  flower,  of  a  clear  pearly  white  borne  on  a 
stout  and  erect  footstalk,  and  distinctly  margined 
with  a  narrow  band  of  deep  clear  rose  colour.  The 
only  variety  at  all  resembling  this  fine  novelty  is 
Souvenir  de  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  sent  out  by  "Van 
Houtte,  of  Ghent,  some  sis  or  seven  years  ago,  but 
on  its  elder  sister,  the  new  comer  is  in  every  way 
a  most  distinct  and  marked  improvement ;  and, 
second.  Distinction,  a  most  beautifully  cupped 
flower  of  a  clear,  pure  rose  colour,  shadirg  off  by 


imperceptible  degrees  to  almost  pure  white  in  the 
centre.  This  is  by  far  the  nearest  approach  to  real 
bicolor,  the  only  thing  in  this  way  that  has  yet 
been  seen,  being  Messrs.  Thibaut  and  Ketcleer's 
Miss  Briscoe,  which,  however,  is  but  a  poor  thin 
flower,  and  only  interesting  for  the  outer  half  of 
its  petals  being  deep  buflt  colour,  and  its  centre 
pure  white.  A  visit  to  Stanstead  Park  Nursery 
during  the  next  two  months  cannot  but  afford 
genuine  pleasure  to  any  true  florist. 

William  E.  Gumbleton. 


Double  ecarlet  Geum.— What  a  fine  bit 
of  colour  this  bright  hardy  flower  furnishes  at  this 
time  of  the  year  I  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  hardy 
flowers  that  can  compete  with  the  scarlet  zonal  Pelar- 
gonium in  brilliancy.  Even  a  few  flowers  produce 
a  telling  effect,  but  a  well-grown  group  gives  such 
a  mass  of  bright  colour  as  cannot,  I  think,  be 
obtained  by  any  other  means  at  this  season. — 
J.  C.  B. 

Saxifraga  longlfolia.— I  saw  this  in  fine 
condition  some  time  ago  on  a  small  rockery  at  the 
foot  of  a  wall  in  a  south  exposure.  The  soil  in 
which  it  was  growing  was  stiff  loam  without  any 
admixture  of  other  soils,  and  the  surface  was 
made  quite  hard.  The  plants  have  been  there 
upwards  of  ten  years,  and  seem  to  be  increasing 
in  vigour.  Full  exposure  to  sun,  a  good  loamy 
soil,  and  perfect  drainage  seem  to  bo  the  essential 
points  in  the  cultivation  of  this  Saxifrage  —  B. 

Ox-eye  Daisies. — A  friend  of  mine  took 
some  white  Stocks  to  Covent  Garden  Market  a 
week  or  two  ago.  "  They  are  very  good,"  the 
salesman  said,  "but  we  cannot  get  much  for 
them  ;  they  are  only  Gillyflowers,  but  if  you  have 
some  Ox-eye  Daisies  send  them  on  ;  we  can  get 
you  a  good  price  for  them."  Who  would  have 
thought  some  three  years  ago  that  the  value  of 
good  white  Stocks  would  be  compared  to  that  of 
such  a  common  weed  as  Ox-eye  Daisies,  and  to 
the  advantage  of  the  latter  ? — J.  C. 

Seeding  of  Christmas  Roses. — Why  is  it 

that  the  common  Christmas  Rose  does  not  seed  in 
some  places  ?  Here  one  rarely  finds  a  pod  of  ripe 
seeds,  although  the  capsules  swell  up  and  the 
seeds  form,  but  instead  of  maturing  they  shrivel 
up.  This  does  not  arise  from  want  of  vigour  in 
the  plants,  for  they  grow  with  great  freedom,  and, 
curiously  enough,  the  most  vigorous  specimens 
are  the  most  barren.  They  yield  plenty  of  good 
blooms,  but  no  seeds — a  strange  fact,  as  the  soil 
here  seems  to  suit  most  things  very  well  indeed  — 
J.  C.  B. 

Pliacelia  campanulata.— May  I  add  this 
to  the  important  annuals  named  in  The  Garden 
(p.  470)  ?  Its  prettily  shaped  blossom  is  a  deep 
clear  blue,  with  rich  brown  spots  at  the  base  of  the 
petals  and  clear  gold  stamens.  I  have  had  it  for 
the  past  three  years  from  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ips- 
wich. I  sow  early  in  warmth,  and  it  begins  bloom- 
ing the  third  week  in  May,  having  been  put  out 
into  the  open  ground  at  the  beginning  of  that 
month.— H.  Stuaet-Wortlet  (Colonel). 

Double  Daffodils  seeding.— Is "  F.  W.  B." 

of  opinion  that  double  Daffodils,  like  Telamonius, 
never  bear  good  seed— not  even  when  fertilised 
with  single  kinds  1  I  always  thought  that  the 
common  large  Daffodil  bad  been  much  employed 
in  the  raising  of  new  varieties.  This  year  I  hap- 
pened to  plant  a  few  bulbs  of  the  Tenby  Daffodil 
in  February  and  they  came  into  bloom  at  the  same 
timeas  Telamonius.  1  fertilised  the  latter  with  pollen 
from  the  former,  and  I  see  that  one  bulb  carries  a 
fine  large  pod  of  seed — conclusive  evidence,  I 
thought,  that  the  cross  had  taken  effect,  as  I  have 
never  seen  a  pod  of  seeds  on  the  large  double 
Daffodil  before.  I  cannot,  of  course,  assert  that 
good  seed  will  be  obtained,  but  the  pod  is  so  firm 
that  1  can  scarcely  doubt  that  such  will  be  the 
case.  Moreover,  from  the  seeding  of  this  Daffodil 
a  hint  has  been  gathered  which  may  prove 
useful  to  those  engaged  in  hybridising.  Only  one 
plant,  as  I  have  stated,  has  borne  a  pod  of  seed, 
and  the  flower  of  this  one  was  fertilised  three  or 
four  times,  the  others  only  once  or  twice.    Here, 
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then,  we  have  a  proof  of  how  necessary  it  is  to 
use  the  foreign  pollen  several  times  in  order  to 
make  sure  of  a  cross,  for  on  each  occasion  I 
smothered  the  stigmawith  pollen  when  the  flowers 
had  been  some  days  expanded,  and  yet  but  one 
bloom  has  produced  a  seed-pod.  Perhaps  in  the 
caseof  species  and  varieties  of  variousplants  which 
have  hitherto  persistently  refused  to  intermingle 
repeated  fertilisations  might  conquer  their  disin- 
clination to  do  so.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain — 
viz  ,  that  by  setting  a  flower  several  times  the 
quantity  of  seed  is  much  increased.  I  have  proved 
this  in  the  case  of  Cyclamens  and  other  plants. — 
J.  C.  B. 

Double  Poet's  Narcissus.— Much  has 
been  said  and  written  about  this  Narcissus  during 
the  past  spring— how  the  double  form  becomes 
single  and  the  single  form  at  times  double,  also  as 
to  what  is  the  single  form  of  this  variety.  1 
wish  to  add  my  experience  to  what  has  already 
been  noted,  which  is  that  out  of  a  large  number 
of  the  double  form  and  a  still  larger  number  of 
the  single  N.  poeticus  growing  in  different  parts  of 
my  garden  I  have  never  yet  found  a  single  appear 
amongst  the  doubles,  or  a  double  amongst  the 
singles. — J.  T.  Poe,  Rirrrston,  Nenaijh. 

Fasoiated  stems.— I  send  curious  fasoiated 
forms  of  two  indigenous  plants — Chrysanthemum 
Leucanthemum,  or  the  Ox-eye  Daisy,  and  Pole- 
monium  album,  or  white  Jacob's  Ladder.  The 
former  was  given  to  me  by  a  botanical  friend ; 
the  other  I  found  in  a  cottager's  *'  knot."  In  both 
the  character  is  fixed,  and  the  Polemonium  per- 
petuates itself  by  seed.— J.  51.,  Cluirmouth, 
Dorset. 

*»*  The  stem  of  the  Jacob's  Ladder  was  \\ 
inches  wide  and  qaite  flat ;  that  of  the  Ox-eye 
Daisy,  which  carried  some  half-a-dozen  flowers 
set  closely  together  at  the  top,  measured  about  an 
inch  wide,  and  it  was  somewhat  twisted  and 
doubled.  Both  were  good  examples  of  this 
peculiar  form  of  stem,  or  rather  fusion  of  stems. 
-Ed. 

Small  ■white  Carnation  Pink.— This  is 
a  great  favourite  with  all  who  know  it,  being  in 
substance  and  appearance  a  tiny  Carnation,  but 
in  freedom  of  habit  and  longevity  a  Pink,  spread- 
ing into  wide  masses  like  the  common  border 
■white  Pink.and  just  following  it  in  time  of  bloom- 
ing. It  was  one  of  a  bed  of  seedling  Carnations, 
at  once  conspicuous  by  its  small  neat  habit  and 
early  flowering.  Has  it  anything  of  the  nature  of 
the  new  French  hybrid  lately  described  in  The 
Gakden  by  M.  Jean  Sisley,  of  Lyons,  as  being 
intermediate  between  Carnation  and  Pink? 
G.  J. 

Primula  sikklmensle— This  lovely  Prim- 
rose has  proved  itself  to  be  quite  hardy  here.  In 
October  last  we  planted  out  in  a  bed  fully  a  thou- 
sand one-year-old  plants,  and  amongst  them  there 
are  not  more  than  a  dozen  failures.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  cold  east  wind!<,  many  of  them  have  been 
blooming  during  the  last  month,  and  there  are 
still  over  a  hundred  in  bloi'm.  There  was  no 
special  soil  prepared  for  them,  Pansies  having 
been  grown  in  the  bed  the  previous  season,  and 
no  protection  was  given  to  them  during  the  win- 
ter. The  habit  of  the  plant  is  so  graceful,  and  it 
is  altogether  so  distinct  from  any  other  hardy 
border  flower,  that  it  only  requires  to  be  known 
to  be  extensively  cultivated.  -DicicsoNS  &  Co., 
PUrig  Pa/rk  jVtirseri/,  Edinburgh. 
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The  Adonises.— ReferrinK  to  "  D.  K  's^'  remarks  on 
these  in  'InE  Oariien  (p  i'\),  I  m,iy  state  tint  I  have 
pyrenaica  and  vernalis,  Jmt  I  was  nut  aware  that  there 
were  tlie  other  perennial  species  mentioned.  Will  your 
coi-respondent  kindly  say  where  sihiriea,  volgensis,  "Sib- 
thorpi,  and  Walziani  can  be  had  ?— Ruhy. 

Pink  Mrs.  Slnklns.— "  Veronica's  "  allusion  to  Pinks 
In  Thk  G.miden  (p.  4C0)  Imlncea  me  to  say  that  for  outdoor 
work,  out  of  a  lart;e  number  I  know  of  cone  to  come  near 
Tnrner^s  Mrs.  Hinkins— the  largest  and  purest  of  whites.  It 
■will  not,  however,  give  the  wealth  of  numljeri  of  bloom 
noted  I)y  "  \'eronica"  in  tlie  ohl  sweet  rougli-edRcd  wliite 
Oilihon's  Lady  Blanche  is  more  tender,  hut  good  ;  while  no 
garden  should  1)6  without  the  well  known  o!d  rliea'anf.s- 
eye  — \V.  J.  Mdbi'uv,  Clonmd. 


Brodisea  volubllis  (syn.,  Ktropholirion 
volubile)  — Amongst  a  number  of  other  interesting 
and  beautiful  plants  now  in  bloom  at  the  Hale 
Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham,  by  far  the  most  curious 
from  a  botanical  point  of  view  are  a  row  of 
luxuriant  and  fully-developed  specimens  of  the 
above-named  singular  bulbous  plant,  which  I 
have  never  before  seen  in  anything  like  so  fine 
condition  as  it  now  is,  growing  in  an  open  frame, 
in  which  the  bulbs  can  be  protected  during 
winter  from  excessive  wet  and  cold,  but  from 
which  the  covering  is  totally  removed  as  soon  as 
spring  fairly  sets  in  and  winter  is  well  over.  The 
long,  stout,  fleshy  flower-stems  of  this  most  sin- 
gular plant  measure  from  4  feet  to  C  feet  or  more 
in  length,  and  twist  themselves  closely  round  the 
supporting  sticks  and  small  bushes  stuck  into  the 
ground  to  support  them,  and  are  each  terminated 
by  a  bunch  of  pale  pink  tubular  flowers.  8iich 
is  the  strength  and  consistency  of  these  long  and 
stout  stems,  that,  even  when  disconnected  with 
the  root,  they  are  able  of  themselves  to  support 
and  nourish  the  flower-head,  and  even  ripen  seed, 
from  their  inherent  substance. — W.  E.  G. 

Three    interesting    British    plants.— 

Amongst  June  flowers,  perhaps  few  are  more  beau- 
tiful or  highly  valued  for  their  continuity  of  bloom 
t han  the  Welsh  Poppy  (Meconopsiscambrica),  Globe 
Flower  (Trollius  europaius).  and  the  Water  Avens 
(Geum  rivale).  These  three  plants  may  well  be 
associated,  for  they  not  only  flower  at  the  same 
season,  but  frequent  similar  situations,  and  very 
nearly  approach  each  other  in  stature  and  habit. 
Whether  growing  on  the  exposed  mountain-side  or 
along  the  mere  sheltered  banks  of  rivers  an<l 
streams,  the  large  golden  flowers  of  the  AV'elsh 
Poppy  never  fail  to  attract  attention,  and  produce 
a  most  pleasing  effect.  It  is  a  plant  well  adapted 
for  the  ordinary  border,  its  wealth  and  beauty  of 
bloom  being  special  recommendations.  Stony 
fragments,  freely  mingled  with  sand,  seem  the 
best  medium  in  which  to  grow  it,  the  long  tap- 
root requiring  ample  scope  in  a  loose  deep  soil. 
The  deep  purplish  orange  flowers  of  the  Water 
Avens  are  now  very  conspicuous  and  beautiful. 
Here  it  is  usually  found  at  a  higher  elevation 
than  either  the  Globe  P'lower  or  Welsh  I'oppy, 
being  almost  confined  to  the  banks  of  mountain 
streams  and  rivulets ;  whereas  the  latter  are  most 
frequently  met  with,  and  always  most  luxuriant, 
at  or  near  sea  level.  Not  less  beautiful  than 
either  of  the  preceding  is  the  Globe  Flower,  which 
at  present  enlivens  with  its  large,  globular  yellow 
flowers  our  rural  landscape.  This  plant  is  the 
Lucken  Gowan  of  the  Scotch,  and  is  thus  spoken 
of  by  Allan  Ramsay  in  his  "Gentle  Shepherd":  — 

>Ve'II  pu'  the  Daisies  on  the  green, 

The  Lucken  Gowan  frae  the  I)Og  ; 
Between  liands  now  and  tlien  we^ll  lean, 

And  sport  upoa  the  velvet  fog. 

—A.  D.  Websteh. 

Caterpillar  on  Auriculas. — This  sly 
little  marauder  needs  close  watching  for  just  now, 
as  he  is  certain  to  be  busy  in  collections  of  Auri- 
culas. From  whence  or  how  he  comes  is  not  made 
very  clear  to  growers,  but  he  puts  in  an  appearance 
without  warning,  and,  like  a  true  gourmand,  goes 
right  at  the  most  succulent  part  of  the  Auricula 
— its  heart  or  core — piercing  it,  and  arresting  tlie 
central  growth  of  the  plant.  The  collection  should 
be  looked  over  daily,  as  constant  supervision  is 
necessary,  and  great  barm  is  done  in  a  very  short 
time.  At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  go  frequently  over  the  plants,  passing  them  in 
review,  removing  any  decaying  leaves  and  stirring 
the  surface  soil.  If  any  plant  looks  sickly,  turn 
it  out  of  the  pot  and  examine  the  roots.  It  may 
be  that  rot  has  set  in,  or  that  the  drainage  is  de- 
fective and  needs  improvement.  Green  fly  needs 
looking  after  also,  for  this  is  a  pest  that  spreads 
with  great  rapidity  when  it  has  effected  a  lodg- 
ment on  the  plants.  An  artist's  paint-brush  is  a 
very  useful  thing  to  have  handy,  and  if  the  heart 
or  leaves  of  the  plants  affected  with  green  fly  be 
brushed  repeatedly,  the  fly  finds  it  dilhcult  to 
make  headway.  Young  plants  in  small  pots  that 
have  filled  the  pots  with  roots  should  have  a  shift 
to  keep  them  growing  on  into  size  and  strength. 


It  is  at  this  season  of  the  year  that  the  foundations 
of  good  flowering  plants  are  laid,  and  therefore 
close  attention  is  requisite. — R.  D. 

Fringed  Oarnationa.— Errors,  like  weeds, 
are  hard  to  kill,  and  they  resemble  them,  too,  in 
their  peculiar  faculty  of  re-appearing  when  least 
expected.  As  regards  this  particular  error  as  to 
florists  banishing  the  fringed  Carnation,  I  should 
have  expected  that  the  very  vigorous  uprooting 
which  Mr.  Dodwell  bestowed  on  it  only  a  couple 
of  months  ago  would  have  been  effectual  in  pre- 
venting its  re-appearance,  at  least  during  the 
present  season.  But,  no ;  here  it  is  cropping  up 
again,  this  time  under  the  shelter  of  the  gentle 
"  Veronica"  (p.  469),  nearly  as  rampant  as  ever. 
Mr.  Dodwell's  claim  to  speak  with  authority  on 
everything  relating  to  the  Carnation  will  be  readily 
allowed,  and  this  is  what  he  has  lately  said  on  the 
subject  of  fringed  flowers :  "  For  some  twenty 
years  or  so  this  section  of  the  Dianthus  has  been 
the  subject  of  special  exhibition  by  representative 
florists,  among  whom  Mr.  Charles  Turner  will  be 
admitted  to  hold  a  foremost  place,  and  from  the 
revival  of  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
.Society  in  the  south  prizes  have  been  awarded, 
and  selfs,  fimbriates,  and  fancies  have  been  a 
special  attraction  at  our  exhibitions.  No  flower, 
self  or  fancy,  has  been  refused  notice  because  of  a 
fringed  edge  ;  on  the  contrary,  such  a  property  has 
been  regarded  as  an  adornment,  as  in  the  case  of 
some  selfs  or  fancies  it  unquestionably  is.  Vide 
report  of  the  exhibition  for  188'2  :  '  Among  fancy 
or  border  Carnations,  Mrs.  Page,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Dutheld,  received  a  first-class  certificate;  it  is  of 
fine  form,  prettily  fringed,  and  of  a  pleasing  flesh 
colour.'  Again  :  '  The  same  award  was  made  to 
Mr.  J.  Arthur  Wallington  for  Florence,  a  really 
pretty  flower,  fringed,  full,  and  of  a  colour  which 
may  be  described  as  soft  apricot  or  buff.' "  With- 
out, therefore,  going  into  the  merits  of  the  parti- 
cular flower  to  which  "  Veronica  "  refers,  he  and 
other  admirers  of  fringed  Carnations  may  take 
comfort  in  this,  that  as  florists  grow,  show,  and, 
through  their  societies,  offer  prizes  for  fimbriates 
in  their  special  classes,  the  statement  that  they 
either  ostracise  or  ignore  this  handsome  form  of 
the  flower  is  simply  a  mistake. — II.  P.. 


THE  BEST  PERENNIAL  SUNFLOWERS. 

The  Sunflowers,  although,  as  a  rule,  amongst  the 
coarsest  of  tall-growing  Composites,  embrace  a 
goodly  number  of  really  useful  and  striking  garden 
plants  well  fitted  for  naturalising  in  wild  places, 
the  effect  of  their  large  heads  of  bright  yellow  or 
sulphury. coloured  flowers  being  conspicuous  at 
long  distances  off,  especially  when  planted  in 
groups.  Some  of  the  annual  species,  such  as  II. 
annuus,  H.  californicus  and  its  varieties,  II.  lenti- 
culari.*;.  II.  cucumerifolius,  .'^:c  ,  are  also  very  useful 
for  enliveniog  clumps  of  Rhododendron",  Laurels, 
v'cc,  where  a  dash  of  colour  or  something  bold  and 
natural  is  required  to  break  and  relieve  even  sur- 
faces. A  few  also  come  in  useful  for  the  mixed 
border,  and  even  in  flower  gardens  H.  multiflorus, 
and  its  varieties,  II.  mollis,  &c.,  might  be  utilised 
with  advantage.  Being  generally  strong-growing 
plants,  very  little  care  is  required  in  getting  them 
established,  the  main  point  being  a  good  depth  of 
soil,  and  it  stillish  so  much  the  better,  although 
tolerable  success  will  be  attained  in  ordinary 
light  garden  soil.  Flowering  as  they  do  late  in 
the  autumn,  they  rarely,  unless  in  dry  seasons, 
ripen  seed  in  this  country  ;  but  they  are  easily 
propagated  by  division  of  the  roots,  which  may  be 
done  either  in  autumn  after  the  stems  have 
withered,  or  early  in  spring  before  they  begin  to 
show  signs  of  growth.  Rabbits  and  field  mice  are 
said  to  be  very  fond  of  the  young  shoots,  and 
where  troublesome  they  will  have  to  be  protected 
until  strong  and  hard  enough  to  resist  their 
attacks.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best :  — 
H.  MULTii"LORU.s,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three 
varieties  in  cultivation,  notably  the  double-flowered 
one,  which,  from  its  dwarf  and  compact  habit, 
stands  well  as  a  mixed  border  plant.  It  grows 
from  2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  is  well  clothed  with 
large  heart-shaped  or  egg-shaped  leaves,  and  pro- 
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daces  numerous  heads  of  deep  yellow  flowers  from 
■i  ioches  to  (J  inches  in  diameter.  It  commences 
to  flower  about  the  end  of  July,  and  continues 
until  November.   It  is  a  native  of  North  America. 

H.  ANGDSTiFOLius  is  a  perennial  North  Ame- 
rican species  of  considerable  merit,  although  not 
perfectly  hardy,  except  in  dry  situations.  It 
grows  from  "1  feet  to  4  feet  high,  and  has  slender  un- 
branohed  stems.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  the 
lower  ones  inclining  to  be  oval,  dark  green,  with 
revolute  margins  and  one  prominent  mid-rib.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  dense  heads  about  2  inches 
across,  bright  yellow,  with  dark,  sometimes  nearly 
black  discs ;  the  flowers  are  produced  from  August 
until  the  latter  end  of  October.  This  species,  from 
its  free-flowering  and  slender  habit,  will  be  found 
to  be  extremely  useful  for  pot  culture.  The  flowers 
of  this,  in  common  with  those  of  nearly  all  the 
others,  last  a  considerable  time  in  water  after 
being  cut. 

H.  OKGYALis— This  is  a  plant  that  should  find 
a  home  in  every  garden,  however  small,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  graceful  and  free  flowering.    The 


Edianthu8  orsyalis,  showing  habit  of  growth  in  autumn. 

annexed  illustration  represents  the  plant  as  seen 
late  in  the  autumn,  v;hen  the  bright- coloured  and 
peculiar-shaped  flowers,  narrow,  wiry,  thread-like, 
brown-tinted  leaves,  and  straggling,  natural  habit 
give  it  a  grace  seldom  seen  in  gardens  now-a-days, 
owing  to  the  amount  of  staking  which  plants  of 
this  character  receive,  and  which  renders  them 
stiff  and  formal.  It  grows  from  6  feet  to  10  feet 
high,  is  very  smooth-stemmed,  and  well  clothed 
with  very  narrow,  strap-shaped  foliage,  sessile  and 
alternate,  from  3  inches  to  (>  inches  long.  The 
flowers,  which  are  about  3  inches  in  diameter,  are 
very  graceful  and  pretty. 

Among  others  may  be  mentioned  H.  giganteus, 
mollis,  decapetalus,  and  linearis.  D.  K. 


.^thionema  corldlfolium  — Thesocalled 
Iberis  jacunda  has  again  flowered  with  us,  and 
turns  out  to  be,  as  was  expected  from  its  general 
appearance,  .Kthionema  coridifolium,  a  name 
given  to  the  plant  by  De  Candolle,  and  considered 
by  botanists  to  be  quite  appropriate,  but  in  gar- 
dens, and  also  in  horticultural  papers,  the  name 
has  been  mis-rendered  cordifolium.  It  is  a  fine 
bushy  perennial  which  grows  from  '.)  inches  to  18 
inches  in  height,  inhabiting  dry  situations  on  the 


Rocky  Mountains  in  the  East.  It  is  well  clothed 
with  pale  glaucous  linear  or  linear  oblong  leaves, 
about  an  inch  long,  broadening  to  the  further  ex- 
tremity and  gently  tapering  down  to  the  base. 
The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  bright  rosy  colour,  are 
extremely  pretty,  and  are  borne  in  compact  heads. 
Although  it  does  not  flower  quite  so  freely  as  .10. 
grandiflorum  or  .1"1  diastrophis,  it  has  an  advan- 
tage over  these  two  kinds  in  being  able  to  with- 
stand comparatively  hard  winters  when  planted  in 
well-sheltered  positions.  It  will  be  all  ithe  better 
for  having  a  fair  percentage  of  stones  mixed  with 
the  soil  in  vfhich  it  grows,  and  which  should  be 
light.  It  strikes  freely  from  cuttings  made  of 
shoots  produced  on  the  main  stems  taken  off  with 
a  heel  and  placed  in  a  cool  frame  in  which  they 
require  little  or  no  water  until  rooted. — D.  K. 


Fruit  Garden. 

GLASS  COPINGS  V.  HOUSES. 

Glass  copings  have  now  been  tried  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  gardeners  are  now  able  to  say  how 
far  they  have  served  their  purpose.  Formerly  the 
common  wooden  coping,  consisting  simply  of  a 
board  a  foot  wide,  was  all  that  was  thought  neces- 
sary, and  the  object  of  using  it  was  to  throw  off  wet 
as  much  as  anything  else,  and  well  such  copings 
answered  their  purpose,  affording  at  the  same 
lime  a  support  for  an  old  herring-net,  or  hexagon 
netting,  or  a  sheet  to  hang  over  the  trees  in  spring 
to  ward  off  frosts.  It  was  this  old  and  narrow 
wooden  coping  that  suggested  the  modern  glass 
coping,  the  advantages  of  which  were  said  to  be 
that  it  did  not  obstruct  the  light,  and  that  it  was 
equal  to  the  task  of  excluding  from  10°  to  12°  of 
frost  —the  most  that  we  are  likely  to  experience 
in  this  country  when  Peaches  are  in  flower.  It  is 
now  found,  however,  that  a  glass  coping,  however 
wide,  is  not  sufficient,  and  the  choice  of  the  fruit 
grower  is  now  reduced,  it  would  appear,  to  the 
alternative  of  a  wall  of  the  old  and  equally 
effective  description,  or  a  wall  covered  by  glass 
from  top  to  bottom—  a  house,  in  fact,  with  venti- 
lators and  all  belonging  to  it,  and  heated  as  well, 
as  some  maintain  to  be  necessary.  The  fact  is, 
too  much  was  expected  from  glass  copings,  and 
no  sooner  were  they  suggested  than  the  market 
was  flooded  with  a  great  variety  of  inventions  of 
that  kind,  which  were  praised  and  pronounced 
upon  before  they  had  been  fairly  tried.  Before 
deciding  what  kind  of  protection  is  needed  for 
the  Peach  and  Apricot  in  this  country,  we  have  to 
consider,  first,  what  the  nature  of  the  risks  to  be 
encountered  are,  and  these  can  be  correctly  spe- 
cified and  provided  against  if  we  choose  to  do  so, 
for  out-of-doors  no  one  should  expect  to  grow  either 
Peaches  or  Grapes  without  some  trouble.  The 
chief  dangers  to  be  feared  are  spring  frosts 
and  ill-matured  wood  in  autumn.  As  to  frosts,  ihe 
utter  uselessness  of  copings,  whether  of  glass  or 
wood,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that,  till  past 
the  middle  of  IMay  at  least,  there  is  danger  of 
frosts  of  from  6°  to  10°  severity  ;  that  copings 
alone  are  not  equal  to  keeping  out  more  than  1° 
or  2°  at  the  most ;  and  that,  as  Peaches  and 
Apricots  are  usually  in  bloom  between  the  middle 
of  March  and  the  middle  of  May  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  chances  of  the  trees 
being  caught  are  very  great,  and  year  after  year 
experience  has  shown  this  to  be  the  case.  Peach 
blossoms  will  not  endure  move  than  2°  or  .'i- 
of  frost,  especially  if  the  sun  shines  upon  the  trees 
in  the  morning  while  they  are  frozen.  It  is  the 
sudden  thawing  under  the  morning  sun  which 
does  the  injury  in  many  cases. 

AViiAT  AMOUNT  OK  I'EO.'iT  our  fruit  trees  will 
endure  may  be  judged  from  what  we  have  ex- 
perienced this  spring  during  the  month  of  April 
and  near  the  end  of  that  month.  The  promise 
never  was  finer,  but  frost  came,  and  it  has  all,  or 
nearly  all,  been  destroyed.  There  was  as  much  as 
1  ri°  in  some  places,  10°  in  others ;  but  with  us,  where 
we  are  high  and  dry,  we  had  only  three  nights  of 
frost,  the  severest  being  8°.  Yet  this  amount 
destroyed  all  sorts  of  fruit  in  flower,  even  to  the 
hardy    Gooseberry    and    Currant,    not    a    flower 


escaping  that  was  expanded.  AVhat,  then,  was 
likely  to  happen  to  Peaches  on  walls  protected  by 
nothing  but  copings  ?  In  this  district  there  is 
only  one  Peach  and  Apricot  wall  with  fruit  on  it 
that  I  know  of,  and  it  is  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
heated  walls,  and  when  I  saw  it,  at  the  beginning 
of  May,  the  crops  were  fine,  and  very  little,  if  any, 
behind  those  in  a  Peach  screen  here.  Those  who 
will  attempt  Peach  culture  on  perfectly  cold  walls 
may  rest  assured  that  a  foot  coping  of  wood  is  as 
good  as  any  that  can  be  devised,  and  if  they  will 
hang  a  hexagon  netting  over  the  trees  from  the 
coping,  allowing  it  to  hang  daring  cold  winds  and 
frost  or  sleet,  they  may  secure  a  crop  in  severe 
springs,  but  that  will  be  all.  With  a  warmed 
wall,  on  the  other  band,  and  the  coping 
as  well,  crops  are,  if  anything,  more  cer- 
tain than  in  an  unheated  Peach  house. 
In  order  to  test  the  matter  practically, 
we  once  hung  two  self-registering  thermometers 
on  a  south  wall — one  under  a  coping  and  the  other 
on  the  open  wall,  and  in  the  morning  there  was 
hardly  one  degree  of  difference  between  them,  nor 
between  the  thermometer  on  the  south  side  of  the 
wall  and  another  on  the  north  side  before  sunrise. 
In  the  long,  cold,  and  clear  nights  which  accom- 
pany frosts  in  early  spring,  all  surfaces  not  heated 
from  within  fall  to  or  near  the  same  temperature 
before  morning,  as  they  cannot  possibly  be  any 
warmer  than  the  medium  that  surrounds  them, 
and  it  is  this  which  destroys  the  effect  of  copings. 
After  a  warm  day  the  south  side  of  a  wall  will 
repel  frost  while  it  is  radiating  off  the  heat  it  has 
absorbed  during  the  day,  but  in  a  cold  night  that 
store  is  soon  dissipated,  and  the  wall  then  becomes 
as  cold  as  any  other  object.  At  mostly  all  the 
Meteorological  Society's  stations  the  thermo- 
meters are  placed  inside  glazed  boxes  to  keep 
them  dry — a  practice  which  was  objected  to  at 
one  time  because  it  was  asserted  the  inside  of  such 
boxes  would  be  warmer  than  an  open  wall  or 
board,  but  it  was  argued  that  the  boxes  could  not 
be  warmer  than  that  which  heated  them— the 
air  around  them— and  which  was  proved  to  be 
true.  It  is  just  the  same  with  walls  with  copings  ; 
in  cold  nights  they  become  as  cold  as  other 
objects  ;  hence  the  records  of  destruction  that 
has  happened  under  them  whenever  there  has 
been  about  6°  of  frost,  and  no  other  protection 
given.  Another  fault  of  having  copings  only  is 
that  they  do  not  promote  the  ripening  of  the  wood 
in  summer  and  autumn  in  the  least  degree.  They 
are  simply  designed  to  keep  off  frost,  and  failing 
to  do  that  to  the  desired  extent,  as  we  are  sure 
they  do,  they  are  scarcely  of  any  service.  The 
ripening  of  the  wood  comes  before  flowering,  and 
unless  that  be  secured  neither  copings  nor  any- 
thing else  will  give  a  crop.  It  is  a  dry,  warm  wall 
that  is  needed  for  Peaches  in  this  country,  because 
our  skies  are  as  a  rule  cloudy,  and  although  the 
trees  grow  their  tissues  do  not  harden.  It  is 
nothing  unusual  to  see  Peach  trees  make  splendid 
growth  on  the  open  wall  during  summer  in  the 
coldest  situations,  but  these  growths  never  ripen. 
Here  Peaches  on  cold  walls  always  grew  sufli- 
ciently  about  this  season  and  on  till  November, 
but  the  wood  was  green  and  was  killed  in  the 
winter  time,  and  cop'ngs  did  not  help  the  trees 
under  such  circumstances  in  Ihe  least.  On 
heated  walls  it  is  different.  The  growth  is  well 
formed  by  this  time,  and  in  autumn  the  heat  from 
the  bricks  raises  the  temperature  many  degrees, 
rendering  the  air  about  the  branches  drier  and 
more  buoyant,  and  the  wood  by  November  gets 
hard  and  ripe  neatly  to  its  extremities,  just  ac- 
cording to  the  season  and  the  nse  made  of  the 
flues  or  pipes  with  which  the  wall  is  heated. 

The  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive  from  these 
considerations  is  that  it  is  very  unwise  to  trust  to 
copings  alone,  no  matter  what  they  are  made  of, 
except  in  some  of  the  most  favourable  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  If  the  wall  be  heated,  a  plain  narrow 
coping  will  be  serviceable  in  various  ways,  but  if 
not,  then  the  best  plan  is  to  cover  in  the  entire 
wall  with  glass  and  make  all  safe  and  sure,  other- 
wise growers  may  rest  assured  that  the  cheap,  but 
enduring  wooden  coping  is  just  as  good  and  as 
effective  as  any  other  kind  they  can  procure.  Of 
I  course,  existing  solid  walls  cannot  now  be  heat^ij 
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without  being  rebuilt,  but  walls  that  have  to 
be  built  should  be  heated,  and  as  such  have  to  be 
built  hollow  and  cost  only  about  half  for  building 
and  material,  the  diHercnce  will  provide  two  rows 
of  hot-water  pipes  to  be  laid  along  the  bottom  of 
the  wall  for  warming  purposes,  and  as  the  heat  is 
wholly  enclosed  within  the  bricks,  exceedingly 
little  fuel  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  walls  warm,  a  fire 
once  in  the  twenty-four  hours  during  cold  days  and 
at  critical  times  being  all  that  is  needed.  Saccess 
in  the  culture  of  the  trees  otherwise  depends  on 
pruning  and  training,  and  the  most  important 
points  are  to  train  the  shoots  thinly  and  lay  them 
on  to  the  wall  as  they  grow,  so  that  they  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  higher  temperature  which  it 
affords,  for  in  cold  weather  the  heat  from  the 
warm  brickwork  is  felt  less  and  less  the  farther 
from  the  wall,  till  at  a  distance  of  IS  inches  or  2 
feet  it  becomes  almost  *i7. 

At  p.  469,  Mr.  Bainessays,  "  Some  are  under  the 
impression  that  the  bloom  of  Peaches  will  suc- 
cumb to  a  certain  amount  of  frost,  whatever  the 
previous  treatment  may  have  been,"  and  then 
seeks  to  refute  that  idea.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe  this,  and  I  should  regard  a  Peach 
blossom  that  had  endured  so  little  even  as  j°  or  6° 
of  frost  as  a  natural  curiosity,  no  matter  what  the 
"  previous  treatment  "  had  been.  Did  Mr.  P.aines 
ever  see  a  Peach  crop  survive  where  from  G°  to  8° 
of  frost  reached  the  flowers  when  expanded  ?  I 
never  did.  What  will  destroy  the  flowers  of  our 
native  Gooseberry  will  destroy  those  of  all  other 
hardy  fruits,  and  from  6°  to  8^  of  frost  will  do 
that.  That  was  the  maximum  recorded  here  during 
the  late  frost  on  two  good  thermometers  properly 
placed,  and  not  a  Gooseberry  flower  that  wss  ex- 
pinded  escaped;  consequently  on  some  of  the 
earlier  varieties  we  have  not  a  berry  this  year,  and 
a  finer  show  of  flower  we  never  had.  It  is  exactly 
the  same  in  our  neighbours'  gardens  a  few  miles 
oft.  We  have  no  Peaches  out  doors,  but  if  we  had 
and  they  had  experienced  the  same  frost,  does  Mr. 
liaines  maintain  they  would  have  escaped  ?  and  if 
not,  what  does  he  mean  by  denying  the  "  impres- 
sion "  just  referred  to  1  J.  S.  W. 


PROTECTION,  OR  NO  PROTECTION. 

Mt  adoption  of  the  above  heading  to  the  remarks 
I  made  on  the  subject  of  Apricots  and  Peaches  on 
open  walls  has  possibly  led  "  W.  I.  M.  '  to  some- 
what misapprehend  my  meaning.  If  he  had  at- 
tentively read  what  I  sail  he  could  not,  1  think, 
have  been  led  to  suppose  that  I  consider  protection 
in  all  cases  unnecessary,  but  quite  the  reverse.  A 
fair  amount  of  actual  experience  with  these  fruits 
in  places  where  the  conditions  differed  consider- 
ably, and  the  opportunity  which  I  have  had  of 
seeing  what  has  been  effected  by  others,  have  led 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  protection  is  often  used 
in  places  where  it  might  be  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether, provided  the  treatment  of  the  trees  was 
Buch  as  to  give  the  bloom  or  newly-set  fruits  the 
greatest  amount  of  cold-resisting  ability  of  which 
they  are  capable.  Few  will  now  contend  that 
these  crops  are  not  greatly  influenced  by  the 
treatment  to  which  the  trees  have  been  previously 
subjected.  In  e.xpressing  my  belief  that  crops 
are  often  destroyed  through  the  retention  of 
too  many  of  the  summer  shoots  and  other  in- 
fluences that  have  a  like  weakening  tendency,  my 
remarks  had  no  reference  to  places  like  that  under 
"  W.  I.  M.'s  ■'  charge  where  no  doubt  the  trees  are 
skilfully  managed,  but  I  maintain  that  taking 
those  fruits  collectively  as  they  are  to  be  met  with 
on  open  walls  throughout  the  country,  all  is  not 
done  for  them  that  might  be;  and  even  wherecare- 
f  ul  cultivation  is  followed,  much  more  wood  is  fre- 
quently retained  in  summer  than  is  consistent 
with  ability  in  the  bloom  to  come  safely  through 
a  trying  spring.  I  have  found  by  actual  test  with 
trees  of  the  same  variety  standing  side  by  side  on 
the  same  wall  that  where  the  wood  was  kept  con- 
siderably thinner  than  is  generally  looked  on  as 
needful,  the  bloom  and  also  the  newly  set  fruit 
would  bear  more  cold  than  where  more,  but  not  an 
e.xcessive  quantity  of  summer  shoots  were  kept, 
with,   as  a   matter  of  course,  the  wantp  of  the 


trees  in  other  respects  equally  attended  to,  in- 
cluding keeping  the  foliage  free  from  insects, 
on  which  a  good  deal  depends.  The  weaken- 
ing effect  of  the  leaves  coming  off  before 
their  time  through  red  spider  or  being  only  indif- 
ferently developed  through  the  attacks  of  aphides, 
does  not  end  with  the  close  of  autumn,  but  leaves 
its  mark  in  the  weakened  bloom  that  cannot  bear 
an  adverse  spring. 

That  there  are  plenty  of  localities  where  to  suc- 
ceed with  the  fruits  in  question  the  trees  need  to 
be  well  managed,  and  also  protected  in  spring, 
goes  without  saying,  and  in  such  it  would  be  folly 
to  withhold  protection  so  far  as  it  is  needful ;  but  I 
am  satisfied  that  protection,  and  that  of  a  costly 
description,  is  frequently  used  with  no  better  re- 
sults than  could  be  had  by  doing  for  the  trees  that 
which  would  best  enable  them  to  pass  through 
adverse  weather  in  spring.  In  saying  this  much, 
which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  substance 
of  what  I  have  already  expressed,  I  hope  "  W.  I.  M.'' 
will  now  see  the  difference  between  what  I  re- 
commend and  decrying  protection  altogether. 
"  W.  I.  M."  admits  that  gla's  copings  encourage 
red  spider  and  cause  the  earth  near  the  walls  to 
get  over-dry,  both  of  which,  as  he  says,  can  be 
remedied  by  the  garden  engine  and  water-pot,  but 
unfortunately  the  press  of  other  work  is  often  the 
cause  of  these  measures  being  deferred  or  omitted 
just  in  the  way  that  the  glass,  even  when  mov- 
able, is  not  unusually  allowed  to  remain  undis- 
turbed. 

I  can  assure  "  W.  I.  M."  that  my  views  on  this 
subject  are  not  based  on  what  has  occurred  the 
present  season  alone,  but  on  what  I  have  myself 
experienced  during  many  years,  and  further  borne 
out  in  the  large  number  of  places  which  I  each 
season  now  see,  and  which  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes 
to,  disclosing,  as  they  do,  results  as  different  as  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  be,  and  this  in  places  where 
the  conditions  are  identical.  Regarding  Mr.  Wat- 
son's remarks  about  the  advantages  he  has  found 
to  follow  the  use  of  protecting  materials  in  pre- 
venting or  checking  the  attacks  of  insects,  as  well 
as  curl  and  blister  in  the  leaves,  this  is  the  first 
instance  I  have  heard  of  wherein  it  was  alleged 
that  insects  were  kept  down  by  the  trees  being 
shaded  ;  as  to  curl  or  blister  in  any  appreciable 
extent,  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  keep  clear 
of  it.  T.  Baines. 

PROTECTION  NEEDFUL. 
Those  who  have  Peaches  and  Apricots  this  season 
must  be  exceptionally  favoured  in  some  way  if  they 
have  afforded  no  protection,  as  we  all  know  what 
13^  or  11°  of  frost  would  do  in  agarden  toa  tender 
crop  of  such  fruits ;  and  yet  it  appears,  according 
to  Mr.  Haines,  that  that  amount  of  cold  was  regis- 
tered at  Manresa  House,  Roehampton,  where  he 
says  there  is  just  now  plenty  of  fruit.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  thinning  out  or  laying  no 
more  wood  in  than  is  absolutely  necessary  has 
much  to  do  with  the  trees  ripening  their  young 
growths,  but,  though  the  blossoms  are  stronger  in 
consequence,  it  does  not  make  them  or  the  fruit 
frost-proof,  and  13°  or  14°  below  freezing  point 
would  be  fatal  to  either.  I  am  acquainted  with  a 
garden  where  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  on  an 
uncoped  and  unprotected  wall  generally  escape 
when  the  blossoms  are  destroyed  elsewhere,  but 
then  this  wall  has  a  south  exposure,  and  nearly 
close  along  the  back  are  tall  Oak  and  other  trees, 
which  shut  out  the  cold  wind,  and  as  the  top  of 
the  garden  is  bounded  by  very  high  buildings  used 
for  coach  houses  and  stabling,  the  temperature  of 
that  part  must  be  much  higher  than  it  is  lower 
down  and  in  parts  more  exposed.  To  say,  there- 
fore, that  they  had  a  crop  of  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines on  trees  unprotected  after  the  thermometer 
in  that  garden  had  registered  12°  or  11°  of  frost 
would  be  very  misleading,  as  the  difference  on  the 
face  of  the  wall  referred  to  would  be  at  least  half, 
and  my  experience  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Apricots  teaches  me  that  that  amount  of  cold  is 
quite  as  much  as  they  can  stand  without  being 
destroyed.     With  regard  to 

Gla.s,s  copings,  I  know  they  are  of  greatservioe, 
and  only  wish  we  had  more   of  them,  as  by  -using  | 


blinds,  or,  better  still,  Reed  hurdles,  reaching  from 
them  down  nearly  to  the  ground,  the  trees  are 
almost  as  well  off  as  they  would  be  in  an  unheated 
house.  We  protected  ours  in  both  ways  this  year, 
part  with  blinds  on  rollers  and  the  others  we 
used  Reed  hurdles  for,  while  to  keep  out  the  cold 
wind  from  passing  under,  as  they  stood  on  legs 
2  feet  long,  and  the  blinds  were  that  much  short, 
we  stuck  in  a  lot  of  Laurel  branches,  thus  forming 
a  sort  of  hedge  below,  and  by  thus  managing  the 
shelter  was  perfect.  The  reason  why  I  think  so 
much  of  glass  coping  as  against  wood  is  that  it  is 
lighter  it  keeps  the  flowers  perfectly  dry ;  and  in- 
tercepts radiation  from  the  wall,  especially  when 
there  is  some  protection  in  front,  and  therefore  the 
air  is  kept  quiet  and  remains  considerably  warmer. 
Where  permanent  glass  copings  do  harm  is  when 
they  are  too  wide  for  the  height  of  the  wall,  in  all 
which  cases  they  raise  the  temperature  too  much 
during  the  summer  by  throwing  down  the  confined 
heat,  and  this  being  of  a  very  dry  nature,  the  trees 
are  apt  to  suffer  in  consequence.    Our 

Principal  Appicot  wall  is  15  feet  high,  and 
on  this  we  have  a  coping  a  yard  wide,  which 
answersadmirably,as  by  straining  a  fish-net  two  or 
three  times  double  from  the  rod  in  front  and  keep- 
ing it  out  about  4  feet  below,  we  seldom  protect 
further  and  invariably  get  a  fine  crop.  This  year 
it  is  very  heavy,  and  we  have  pulled  off  quite  half, 
and  ought  to  have  thinned  still  further,  but  as 
the  fruit  looks  a  little  yellow,  as  if  it  bad  suffered 
from  the  cold  and  might  some  of  it  fall  in  ston- 
ing, we  left  more  on  than  we  otherwise  should. 
Not  only  is  a  glass  coping  of  great  value  during 
spring  for  keeping  trees  and  walls  dry,  but  it  is 
also  of  much  service  in  warding  off  wet  when  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  a  period  when  Apricots  perish  whole- 
sale if  we  get  much  rain,  as  they  are  so  tender  in 
the  skin  and  rot  fast.  It  is  the  same  with  autumn 
Peaches,  many  of  which,  if  exposed,  get  damaged  ; 
whereas  if  the  trees  are  under  copings,  they  are 
safe.  This  immunity  from  injury  I  have  experi- 
enced again  and  again,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to 
be  without  such  protection,  as  it  has  saved  us  a 
good  deal  of  annoyance,  which  we  should  have 
had  in  losing  good  fruit.    As  to 

COPINCS  KEEPING  OFF  MIGHT  DEWS  AND 
kain  from  the  FOLIAGE,  there  is  not  so  much 
in  that  as  many  make  of  it,  and  the  loss  of  rains 
and  dew  is  easily  compensated  for  by  a  good 
washing  from  the  garden  engine,  which  all  Peach 
and  Nectarine  trees  should  have  two  or  three 
times  a  week  when  the  fruit  is  swelling,  provided 
the  weather  is  hot.  This  frequent  rinsing  with 
clean  water  is  very  refreshing  to  the  trees,  and 
not  only  keeps  them  free  from  red  spider,  but 
prevents  aphis  lodgingcn  the  young  tender  leaves, 
or  points  of  the  shoots,  and  crippling  their  growth. 
Where  many  people  fail  with  Apricots,  even  with 
the  aid  of  protectors,  is  in  letting  the  trees  get 
long  spurred,  which  should  always  be  avoided  by 
timely  stopping  and  shortening  back  of  the  young 
growth,  and  rubbing  out  any  or  all  of  the  top 
shoots  which  can  be  spared,  as  the  thinner  these 
are  in  reason  the  more  the  trees  continue  to  break 
home  and  keep  close  to  the  wail.  Not  only  may 
spurs  be  kept  shorter  by  managing  in  this  way, 
but  they  may  be  maintained  in  a  much  more  clear 
and  healthy  condition,  as  they  do  not  become  nearly 
60  knotted  and  gnarled  as  they  always  are  when 
jutting  out  far  from  the  branches.  S.  D. 


Spur-pruned  wall  trees.  —  Where  wall 
trees  have  long  been  pruned  on  the  spur  system 
the  spurs  often  get  out  a  long  way  from  the  wall, 
and  the  principal  benefit  for  which  trees  are 
trained  to  walls  is  lost.  Now  I  find  that  in  the 
winter  and  spring  pruning  one  is  apt  to  leave  these 
long  spurs  on  account  of  the  bloom  buds  on  their 
extremities  giving  promise  of  fruit.  But  at  this 
time  of  the  year  there  is  really  no  use  in  leaving 
these  useless  horn-like  growths,  and  if  cut  close 
off  fresh  growths  usually  start  from  the  base,  and 
make  fruitful  spurs  the  next  year.  Trees  to  be 
kept  fruitful  in  all  parts  must  have  a  succession 
of  young  wood  coming  on  in  various  stages,  and 
the  fan  mode  of  trainingadmits  of  young  branches 
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being  laid  in  wherever  a  vacancy  occurs,  but  it  is 
useless  nailing  or  tying  them  in  unless  they  get 
full  sunlight  to  perfectly  ripen  their  buds.  I  find 
Plums  to  be  especially  benefited  by  clearing  away 
a  quantity  of  the  old  unfruitful  spurs  and  laying 
in  a  proportionate  quantity  of  young  wood  every 
year,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  when  the 
trees  are  in  full  leaf  is  the  safest  time  to  prune  all 
stone  fruits ;  the  cuts  then  heal  over  at  once. 
After  trying  various  modes  of  removing  the  long 
spurs  just  alluded  to,  I  find  nothing  equal  to  strong 
pruning  scizzors  ;  they  are  less  liable  to  get  out 
of  order  than  the  secateur.  Wall  trees  can  hardly 
be  kept  too  close  to  the  wall,  in  order  to  benefit 
by  its  latent  heat,  and  the  finest  fruit  is  produced 
on  young  wood ;  therefore  see  that  there  is  a  good 
supply  of  it  laid  in.— J,  G.  H. 


MORE  ABOUr  PACKING  FEDIT. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the 
inexperienced  that  cardboard  or  paper  boxes 
are  not  at  all  suitable  for  carrying  fruit 
safely  eiilier  by  post  or  rail.  Tin  boxes 
have  been  strongly  recommended  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  I  do  not  believe  in  them,  unless 
for  sending  singly  by  rail.  To  be  sufficiently 
strong  they  must  be  heavy,  and  this  soon  makes 
it  more  expensive  to  send  by  post  than  by  rail. 
Neither  do  I  like  the  boxes  to  be  divided,  so  that 
each  fruit  has  a  separate  compartment,  as  I  am 
certain  that  the  fruit  can  be  better  packed  with- 
out such  doubtful  aids.  Moreover,  these  many 
divisions  for  such  fruit  as  Cherries,  Gooseberries, 
Strawberries,  Plums,  and  even  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines, tend  to  make  the  boxes  much  heavier  and 
more  expensive  in  every  way  than  they  otherwise 
would  be,  and  they  do  not  hold  so  many  fruit  as 
undivided  boxes  of  the  same  dimensions.  Flat 
boxes,  made  of  thin  tin,  are  best  divided  into  four 
quarters,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing them  and  preventing  them  from  being  knocked 
out  of  shape. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  — These,  where 
forced,  are  now  becoming  plentiful,  and  great 
quantities  of  them  are  finding  their  way  to  the 
markets  of  large  towns  and  the  town  houses  of 
the  wealthier  classes.  ^Vhen  ripe  especially 
they  require  the  greatest  care  in  packing,  the 
slightest  bruise  quickly  disfiguring  them.  To  pack 
Peaches,  or,  indeed,  any  other  kind  of  dessert  fruit, 
loosely  with  other  fruit  or  even  in  the  bottom  of  a 
cut-llower  box,  as  I  have  known  to  be  done  by 
inexperienced  pickers,  is  quite  a  mistake.  They 
should  go  in  flat  boxes  in  one  layer  only,  and  be 
completely  surrounded  by  some  kind  of  soft,  yet 
springy,  material.  Clean  dry  Moss  is  preferred  by 
many  market  growers  as  well  as  private  gardeners 
for  packing,  but  this  is  not  easily  procured  in 
many  district?,  and  a  substitute  has  to  be  found. 
The  best  material  next  to  filoss  is  Grass  from  the 
bos  of  the  mowing  machine.  This,  when 
thoroughly  dried,  is  clean,  sweet,  and  serviceable. 
Some  of  our  lawns  are  very  mossy,  and  it  is  from 
these  we  prefer  to  have  our  Grass  for  packing.  If 
we  have  to  pack  Peaches  or  Nectarines  to  go  a  dis- 
tance, and  have  our  doubts  about  the  box  being 
returned,  we  use  cocoa  boxes  purchased  from  the 
grocers.  Sometimes  we  cut  large  mustard  boxes 
in  halves,  and  these  with  a  side  added  are  strong 
and  serviceable  for  the  purpose.  Strong  tin  boxes 
that  we  have  used  for  a  considerable  time  are 
about  1.5  inches  long,  10  inches  wide,  and  3i  inches 
deep  ;  these  hold  twelve  or  more  fruit.  Wooden 
boxes  are  made  of  different  proportionate  sizes,  so 
as  to  hold  any  number  from  six  to  twenty-four 
fruit.  Rather  smaller  boxes  suflice  for  Nectarines, 
but  the  days  for  very  small  fruit  of  these  are  past, 
and  the  Peach  boxes  will  generally  do  if  a  little 
extra  packing  material  is  used.  If  Moss  or  dried 
short  Grass  is  employed,  the  boxes  should  be 
rather  closely  filled  with  this,  the  spaces  for  the 
fruit  being  formed  with  the  hand.  The  fruits  are  best 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  and  should  be  packed  point 
upwards,  having  a  bed  of  the  material  to  rest  on, 
end  more  placed  on  the  top  of  them,  so  as  to  quite 
fill  the  box.  For  very  ripe  fruit  we  still  prefer 
ufcing  common  cotton  wool  for  packing.    This  is 


pulled  apart  in  lengths  of  'about  12  inches,  and 
then  divided  into  strips  about  C  inches  wide,  or  if 
the  fruits  are  extra  tine  the  lengths  and  widths  are 
increased  iu^size.  Each  fruit  is  enveloped  in  a 
large  young  Vine  leaf  usually  gathered  from  open 
walls ;  the  strips  of  cotton  wool  are  once  folded, 
keeping  the  skin  side  outwards,  and  are  then 
lightly  bound  round  the  sides  of  the  fruit.  Sup- 
p  )sing  these  strips  are  to  be  wider  than  the  fruits 
are  deep,  no  more  material  is  required  unless  the 
box  is  not  properly  filled.  When  a  strip  of  cotton 
wool  is  placed  both  below  and  above  the  fruit, 
no  complaint  is  ever  heard  respecting  the  packing  ; 
but  when  tin  boxes  with  divisions  were  used,  com- 
plaints were  sometimes  made.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  allow  the  cotton  wool  to  come  into  close  contact 
with  the  fruit,  and  if  Vine  leaves  are  unavailable 
we  would  wrap  them  in  tissue  paper.  Much  de- 
pends upon  the  state  of  the  fruit  to  be  packed, 
this  being  affected  by  the  time  of  gathering.  I 
hold  that  no  stone  fruit  should  hang  on  the  tree 
till  fully  ripe  or  ready  to  drop,  and  for  that  reason 
I  never  fix  netting  or  canvas  to  catch  any  falling 
fruit.  They  should  be  gathered  directly  they  will 
part  from  the  tree  when  firmly  pulled,  but  never 
pressed  unless  near  the  footstalk.  Fruit  that  al- 
most drop  into  the  hand  are  much  too  ripe  for  the 
markets  ;  it  is  best  to  send  them  there  under  ripe 
than  fully  ripe.  Salesmen  and  fruiterers  are  more 
concerned  about  the  soundness  and  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  fruit  than  its  quality.  Those  in- 
tended for  private  use  will  ripen  to  perfection  in  a 
fruit  room,  and  bo  cooler  and  more  refreshing  than 
those  gathered  and  eaten  at  once. 

Stkawbekries  require  very  careful  packing, 
and  even  then,  no  matter  how  well  they  travel, 
they  are  never  so  good  as  when  first  picked. 
Those  who  grow  Strawberries  principally  for  send- 
ing away  ought  always  to  select  good  travelling 
sorts,  or  those  with  the  seeds  prominent.  I  find 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thnry,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
President,  Sir  C.  Napier,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  British 
Queen  all  suitable,  and  these  sorts  retain  their 
brisk  flavour  better  than  others  that  might  be 
mentioned.  The  best  time  to  pick  the  fruits  is 
early  in  the  morning  or  while  they  are  fresh  and 
cool,  and  all  should  be  fully  coloured,  but  not 
fully  ripe  when  picked,  or  they  will  be  useless  the 
next  day.  Ours  are  sent  daily  a  distance  of  130 
miles,  and  generally  reach  their  destination  by 
11.30  p.m.  As  they  are  sent  in  small  packages,  we 
prefer  tin  boxes ;  they  are  heavier,  and  therefore 
travel  better  than  wooden  boxes.  These  boxes, 
which  are  12  inches  square,  and  about  2;^  inches 
deep,  weigh  i  pounds,  and  hold  from  1.}  pounds 
to  2  pounds  of  fruit.  A  thin  layer  of  cotton  wool 
is  placed  on  the  bottom,  this  being  preferable  to 
any  loose  material,  which  might  work  up  among 
the  fruit,  and  on  this  a  single  layer  of  fruit  is 
closely  packed.  Every  Strawberry  is  enclosed  in 
a  third  portion  of  a  previously  flagged  Strawberry 
leaf,  and  they  travel  better  if  placed  stalk  down- 
wards, the  points  being  more  liable  to  be  bruised 
if  they  have  to  support  the  weight  of  the  fruit. 
More  of  the  leaves  are  placed  flatly  on  the  top  of 
the  fruit,  then  a  layer  of  cotton  wool,  and  on  this 
the  lid  closely  fits.  Strawberries  beingsoftandeasily 
tainted,  the  material  about  them  cannot  well  be  too 
fresh  and  clean.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  fruits 
are  divided,  rested  on,  and  are  covered  by  their  own 
young  leaves,  the  other  material  being  necessary 
to  prevent  cont  act  with  the  hard,  unyielding  boxes. 
I  have  also  at  different  times  packed  large  quanti- 
ties of  Strawberries  in  shallow  trays  of  various 
widths  and  about  2  inches  deep,  these  either  being 
packed  on  the  top  of  each  other  into  another  box 
made  for  the  purpose,  or  bracketed  together  and  a 
lid  screwed  to  the  top  tray  only.  In  such  cases 
the  trays  have  to  be  padded  with  soft  packing 
material  and  the  fruit  covered  with  the  same  or 
leaves,  so  that  the  next  box  may  act  as  a  lid  in 
securing  the  steadiness  of  the  fruit.  We  do  not 
attempt  sending  Strawberries  by  post,  but  if  we 
wished  to  do  so  I  should  select  the  firmest  fruits 
and  pack  them  in  light  flat  boxes  made  preferably 
of  wood,  this  being  less  liable  to  be  knocked  in 
than  other  material.  They  should  be  packed 
exactly  as  above  advised  ;  the  boxes  should  be  well 


tied  up  and  labelled  "  fruit  "  or  "Strawberries." 
To  pack  these  or  any  other  soft  fruits  in  deep 
boxes  simply  means  sending  a  quantity  of  juicy 
pulp,  for  that  is  what  would  be  the  result.  I  am 
aware  that  market  growers,  who  annually  consign 
many  tons  from  the  open  fields  to  large  towns, 
notably  London,  pack  the  bulk  of  their  fruit  in 
punnets,  each  of  which  holds  1  lb.  of  Strawberries, 
fitting  these  into  square  boxes  and  in  one  or  more 
layers ;  but  then  the  railway  oflicials  are  bound 
to  handle  the  packages  carefully,  and  this  is  very 
different  from  the  treatment  with  which  our 
various  small  boxes  are  liable  to  meet.  Then, 
again,  these  large  growers  have  the  bulk  of  their 
fruit  picked  early ;  I  have  seen  as  many  as  400 
pickers  at  work  before  4  a.m.  The  fruit  is  never 
handled  a  second  time,  the  pickers  well  knowing 
the  trick  of  putting  the  smallest  fruit  into  the 
bottom  and  finishing  off  with  the  largest.  I  have 
observed  that  they  attach  much  importance  to 
keeping  the  fruit  as  cool  as  possible  till  the  time 
arrives  for  despatching  it.  1  have  seen  it  stored 
on  the  latticed  floor  of  a  large  room  built  over  a 
running  stream,  and  fruit  thus  treated  (British 
Q\;een)  generally  commands  the  best  prices  in 
Covent  Garden. 

Grapes. — If  these  are  divested  of  their  bloom 
their  value  is  greatly  impaired ;  with  most  gar- 
deners packing  Grapes  is,  therefore,  a  disagreeable 
necessity.  Pack  them  how  we  will  they  are  cer- 
tain to  present  a  more  or  less  rubbed  appearance 
when  unpacked.  It  is  often  easier  to  pack  a  large 
quantity  for  market  than  to  send  a  few  bunches 
for  private  use.  In  the  former  case  we  should 
prefer  boxes  to  baskets  in  cool  weather,  but  during 
the  hot  summer  and  autumn  months  square 
baskets  are  best,  being  least  liable  to  cause  sweat- 
ing. Packed  in  a  close  box  the  heat  and  friction 
may  greatly  damage  the  fruit,  but  baskets  being 
more  airy  keep  it  cooler.  The  baskets  and  boxes 
which  I  have  at  different  times  used  are  about  18 
inches  long,  12  inches  wide,  and  0  inches  deep. 
They  are  padded  or  lined  with  either  good  clean, 
springy  Moss  or  cotton  wool,  and  faced  with 
brown  kitchen  paper.  The  basket  is  tilted  at  a 
sharp  angle ;  the  bunches  are  generaly  cut  with  a 
piece  of  lateral  attached  to  them  ;  the  packing  is 
commenced  at  the  lowest  end,  the  bunches  being 
placed  closely  together  points  downwards.  It  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  basket  be  well 
filled,  the  bunches,  when  it  is  smartly  righted 
after  packing,  serving  to  fix  and  support  each 
other.  The  lids  lined  with  paper  close  down 
lightly  en  the  stems  and  fix  the  bunches.  If 
packed  loosely  they  would  gradually  slip  down 
and  rub  each  other  to  an  injurious  ex- 
tent. Those  near  the  markets  and  who, 
perhaps,  deliver  their  own  produce  may  pack 
their  Grapes  in  cross-handled,  flat  baskets,  cover- 
ing them  with  paper  only,  but  this  method  is 
hardly  suitable  for  long  distances.  I  have  tried, 
and  seen  tried,  various  methods  of  sending  a  few 
bunches  for  private  use,  including  packing  _  in 
bran,  in  Lime  leaves,  nailed  down  in  boxes  or  tied 
in  baskets,  with  and  without  paper  wrappings, 
&c.  Of  these  I  prefer  the  plan  of  placing  each 
bunch  separately  in  a  paper  bag  made  by  folding 
a  piece  of  stiff  kitchen  paper,  after  the  manner 
in  which  the  grocers  at  one  time  folded  their  bags 
for  sugar,  packing  them  closely  in  a  box  padded 
with  either  dried  Moss  or  the  short  dried  Grass 
above  alluded  to.  For  four  medium-sized  bunches 
a  box  18  inches  long,  12  inches  wide,  and  9  inches 
deep  is  suitable.  The  bunches  should  be  packed 
closely,  with  the  points  inwards,  and  the  lid  ought 
to  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  keep  them  in  posi- 
tion. I  have  been  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
manner  in  which  Grapes  thus  packed  turn  out. 
They  may  be  packed  in  a  similar  manner  for  send- 
ing by  post,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  turn 
out  equally  well,  but  doubt  if,  in  many  cases, 
there  will  be  any  saving  in  the  cost  of  carriage, 
there  being  no  intermediate  prices. 

Melons  and  PiNE-APrLES.— Jlelons  should  be 
cut  and  placed  in  a  fruit  room  before  they  part 
from  their  footstalks,  thus  insuring  better  flavour 
and  longer  keeping.  The  loss  of  the  footstalk  also 
detracts  from  the  appearance  of  the  fruit,  and  if 
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they  are  separated  it  is  advisable  to  leave  the 
footstalk  on  the  plant,  where  it  will  keep  plump 
and  fresh,  cutting  it  off  and  fixing  it  to  the  fruit 
with  a  pin  or  small  peg  just  before  packing.  In 
packing  it  is  a  good  plan  to  wrap  the  fruit  in 
doubled  tissue  paper,  and  surround  it  with  cotton 
wool,  or  else  bed  the  fruits  in  Moss  or  dried  Grass. 
They  should  be  firmly  fi-ted  in  order  to  prevent  rub- 
bing or  rolling  one  against  another.  The  boxes 
onght  always  to  be  deep  enough,  so  that  the  lid  may 
shut  down  on  the  packing  material  without  un- 
duly pressing  the  fruit.  If  either  Melons  or  Pine- 
apples are  packed  in  a  large  box  with  other  fruit, 
a  temporary  division  should  be  made,  otherwise 
they  may  prove  destructive  to  the  rest.  Pine- 
apples are  generally  carefully  wrapped  in  paper 
and  thendoubled  cotton  wool, particular  care  being 
taken  with  the  crown,  as  if  this  is  bruised,  the 
fruit  may  be  mistaken  for  an  imported  one.  They 
are  packed  lengthways  either  in  a  long  narrow 
box,  or  a  division  is  made  for  them  in  a  larger 
box. 

Otuer  fruits.— Figs  are  usually  wrapped  in 
tissue  paper  and  carefully  bedded  in  cotton  wool 
or  other  soft  material.  They  do  not  travel  well, 
and  ou^ht  not  to  be  very  ripe  when  packed. 
Apricots  we  pack  similarly  to  Peaches,  only  shal- 
lower boxes  are  employed.  These,  again,  travel 
very  badly  if  packed  when  fully  ripe.  Plums  are 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  and,  if  not  very  ripe, 
bedded  rather  closely  on  the  soft  dried  Grass.  If 
very  ripe,  they  are  best  wrapped  in  Vine  leaves 
and  cotton  wool.  Cherries  gathered  before  they 
are  bursting  are  packed  closely,  and  in  a  single 
layer  in  shallow  boxes,  a  little  packing  material 
going  above  and  below  them.  Gooseberries  may 
be  treated  exactly  the  same,  and  all  the  four  last- 
mentioned  ought  to  go  well  by  post  if  thus  packed. 
Raspberries  picked  with  their  stalks  and  scarcely 
ripe  to  be  packed  similarly  to  Strawberries,  and 
Currants,  loosely  in  shallow  boxes,  generally 
travel  fairly  well.  Any  small  fruits,  such  as  Straw- 
berries, Red  and  Black  Currants,  Raspberries,  and 
Blackberries,  intended  for  preserving  are  best 
separated  from  the  stalks  and  packed  in  earthen- 
ware jars,  being  converted  into  jam  directly  they 
are  received.  yf,  j.  51 

Laxton's  King  of  the  Earlles  Straw- 
berry. -Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Laxlon,  I  am 
enabled  to  give  an  opinion  of  not  one  of  the 
earliest,  but  the  very  earliest  of  all  .Strawberries 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  gathered  on  Sun- 
day, June  8,  a  few  ripe  berries,  but  the  wily 
blackbirds  had  the  first  turn.  The  fruit  is  roundish, 
bright  red,  and  the  flavour  delicious.  Its  cropping 
qualities,  judging  from  the  few  plants  which  I 
possess,  are  remarkable.  I  intend  to  plant  an 
early  border  of  it  next  year,  and  shall  place  the 
plants  1  foot  apart.— R.  Gilbert,  llurghlcy. 

*,*  A  few  fruits  of  this  Strawberry,  sent  to  us 
by  Mr.  Laxton,  were  found  to  be  excellent  in 
flavour.  It  is  a  cross  between  Vicomtesse  Heri- 
cart  de  Thury  and  Black  Prince,  and  was  ripe  in 
Bedfordshire  on  the  last  day  in  May.  The  Cap- 
tain, another  new  Strawberry,  also  raised  by  Mr, 
Laxton,  between  Crown  Prince  and  Korraan's  Ex- 
celsior, is  a  large  showy  fruit,  well  worth  further 
trial. — Ed. 

Colouring  and  flavouring  Peaches. 

In  a  discussion  which  took  place  in  The  Garden 
about  this  time  last  year  on  the  merits  of  trained 
i\  standard  Peach  trees,  "J.  S.  W."  very  strongly 
expressed  himself  in  favour  of  standard  trees,  for 
the  reason,  as  he  very  properly  remarked,  that 
when  I 'each  trees  are  trained  to  wires  there  are  as 
many  fruit  under  the  wires  as  above  them,  and 
therefore  trained  trees  did  not  give  a  greater  per- 
centage of  high-coloured  fruit  than  standards. 
Now  let  me  say  at  once  that  I  have  not  opened  the 
subject  again  with  a  view  to  dispute  the  ground 
which  "  .1.  S.  W."  took  on  the  occasion  alluded  to, 
but  I  do  so  withj,he  view  of  strengthening  my  owe 
argument,  whicfh  is,  that  no  one  can  get  the  whole 
of  the  crop  of  Peaches  growing  on  standard  trees 
highly  coloured,  and  consequently  well  flavoured, 
without  mutilating  the  branches  to  let  in  light  and 
air    to  an    ex'ent  that  is   both    unsightly    and 


injurious  to  the  tree  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  possible  to  have  all  the  fruit  that  is  wanted  to 
furnish  a  crop  on  the  top  of  the  wires,  thus 
insuring  as  highly  coloured  and  flavoured  fruit  as 
it  is  possible  to  have.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
the  cultivator  has  only  to  rub  off  all  the  flower- 
buds  before  they  expand  under  the  branches,  and 
it  he  does  not  like  to  do  that,  he  may  leave  them 
until  the  fruit  is  set,  but  the  work  of  rubbing  o3 
the  young  fruits  must  not  be  delayed  after  they 
are  sufliciently  advanced  to  be  readily  seen, 
because  a  sufficient  number  might  not  swell  oil:  on 
the  top  it  the  resources  of  the  tree  are  overtaxed 
in  the  beginning.  We  have  accomplished  what  I 
now  recommend  by  rubbing  off  all  the  flowers 
underneath  the  wires,  and  on  a  30foot  run  of 
wires  a  magnificent  crop  of  fruit  is  set  and  showing 
boldly  above  the  wires,  while  beneath  them  there 
is  not  a  single  fruit.  —J.  C.  C. 

Hazel  supports  for  Strawberries.— 
Where  Strawberries  grow  strongly,  as  they  do 
here,  they  often  cover  the  ground  the  second  year 
after  planting,  though  put  in  2  feet  apart.  The 
foliage  therefore  covers  the  fruit,  which  is  thus 
deprived  of  the  ripening  influence  of  the  sun.  If, 
however.  Hazel  spray  is  cut  the  same  height  as 
the  foliage,  and  placed  round  each  plant,  it  will 
hold  up  the  fruit  and  also  support  the  nets  that 
protect  it  from  the  birds,  thus  letting  the  sun  and 
air  in  between  the  plants.  A  little  litter  may  be 
used  to  keep  heavy  rains  from  splashing  the  lower 
fruit  with  grit ;  the  spray  should  be  applied  whilst 
the  fruit  is  green. — D.  Harris,  Munstcnd. 

Planting  forced  Strawberries.— Straw- 
berries under  glass  will  now  be  over  for  this  sea- 
son, but  they  should  on  no  account  be  thrown 
aside  as  useless ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  most 
valuable  for  planting  out,  as  with  but  little  labour 
they  will  yield  a  good  crop  next  season,  and  some 
kinds,  such  as  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  will 
start  into  growth,  flower,  and  yield  a  good  supply 
of  fruits  in  the  autumn.  Therefore,  do  not  let 
them  suffer  from  want  of  water,  as  no  fruit  which 
we  cultivate  feels  the  eflPects  of  drought  so  soon  as 
the  Strawberry,  and  if  red  spider  gets  established 
on  it  it  will  weaken  the  plants  for  the  entire  sea- 
son. The  plan  which  we  adopt  is  to  turn  them 
out  of-doors  directly  the  fruit  is  gathered,  setting 
them  in  a  convenient  position  for  supplying  them 
with  water,  and  giving  a  good  syringing  overhead 
in  the  evenings  of  hot  days.  As  soon  as  ground  is 
cleared  of  early  Potatoes  we  plant  them  out  2  feet 
apart  each  way,  sinking  them  well  in  the  soil  and 
treading  them  in  firmly.  If  the  soil  has  been 
manured  for  the  Potatoes  no  stimulant  is  required  ; 
a  good  dressing  of  manure  will,  indeed,  be  of  more 
service  spread  on  the  surface  on  the  approach  of 
winter.  Should  the  ground  not  be  ready  for  their 
reception,  we  find  it  best  to  knock  them  out  of 
their  pots  and  lay  them  in  in  rows  rather  thickly  ; 
this  reduces  the  quantity  of  water  which  they  re- 
quire to  keep  them  strong  and  healthy.  —  J. 
Groom,  Oosjwrt. 

Thinning  Raspberry  shoots.  —  Rasp- 
berries are  not  particular  as  to  the  character  of 
the  land  in  which  they  grow  ;  they  will  thrive  in 
peaty  soil,  in  light,  or  in  heavy  loam,  provided  it 
is  well  supplied  with  manure,  to  which  this  fruit 
is  so  partial  that  the  plants  soon  get  weak  if  the 
ground  in  which  they  are  grown  is  allowed  to  get 
poor.  Where  the  treatment  is  such  as  to  suit 
them,  and  the  land  is  of  fair  quality,  the  plants 
will  keep  on  in  a  vigorous  bearing  state  for  an 
indefinite  time.  I  have  had  to  deal  with  Rasp- 
berries that  had  occupied  the  ground  for  over 
thirty  years  without  the  plants  being  renewed, 
and  that,  through  indifferent  treatment,  had  got 
weak,  the  annual  growth  not  attaining  more  than 
from  i  feet  to  5  feet  in  length,  but  by  a  liberal 
use  of  manure,  confining  the  season's  growth  to 
the  number  of  shoots  required  to  bear  fruit  and 
no  more,  with  keeping  the  ground  regularly  hoed 
so  as  to  be  quite  free  from  weeds,  they  soon  got 
as  strong  as  it  is  possible  for  plants  half  a  dozen 
years  established  to  be,  and  kept  on  in  this  condi- 
tion, yielding  thi'ee  or  four  times  the  weight  of 
fruit  they  did  when  weak.  They  were  gone  over 
each  spring    twice,  and   all    superfluous   shoots 


cleared  off.  The  ground  was  never  dug,  but  in 
the  winter  was  forked  over  about  'i  inches  deep  ; 
a  good  dressing  of  manure  was  laid  on  in  April  each 
year,  and  some  soot  or  guano  in  the  height  of  the 
growing  season.  With  the  manure  applied  in  this 
way  on  the  top  it  acts  as  a  mulching,  giving  the 
weeds  little  chance,  which  consequently  do  not 
give  much  trouble.  I  look  on  this  as  the  best 
way  of  manuring  Raspberries  ;  the  strength  gets 
washed  down  to  the  roots,  and  they  are  protected 
from  drought,  which  latter  is  of  no  slight  import- 
ance. When  lying,  as  the  roots  do,  near  the  top 
they  become  stagnant  in  dry  seasons,  unless  there 
is  something  on  the  surface  to  keep  the  BOil  froia 
getting  too  dry.— T.  Raines. 
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PLATE  44.'). 
ALPINE  CATCHFLIES,* 
Amongst  hardy  jjlants,  Lychnises  or  Catchflies 
stand  in  the  front  rank  for  border  decoration  or  as 
edging  plants ;  i/iany  of  them  also  make  desirable 
rock  plants.  For  herbaceous  borders  the  best  is 
Parkinson's  Flower  of  Bristow,  or  Nonsuch  (L. 
chalcedonica),  a  well-known  kind  which  bears  large 
heads  of  vivid  scarlet  flower-,  together  with  the 
varieties  alba,  mutabilis  fl.-pl.,  and  others.  Nor 
mustthesingle  and  double-flowered  Ragged  Robins 
of  our  hedgerows,  with  fringe  and  flounce,  be 
despised.  Take,  again,  the  Rose  Campion  (L.  coro. 
naria),  of  which  there  are  a  few  pretty  varieties 
all  handsome  both  in  leaf  and  flower. 

Lychnis  Lagascj3,  of  which  the  annexed  is  a 
coloured  illustration,  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  small  alpines.  It  is  a  very  scarce  plant  in 
this  country,  a  circumstance  no  doubt  attribut- 
able to  its  being  confined  to  only  one  small 
locality  in  the  Pyrenees.  As  will  be  seen,  it  is  a 
dwarf  habited  plant  with  a  densely  branched  stem. 
It  grows  about  t  inches  in  height,  and  forms  round, 
compact  masses,  resembling  both  in  habit  and 
colour,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  some  of  the  pretty 
Androsaces.  The  flowers,  which  measure  over  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  are  very  freely  produced. 
They  are  of  a  lovely  rose  colour,  and  are  shown 
off  to  advantage  by  the  soft,  glaucous]'green,  oval 
leaves.  This  species  grows  very  well  in  pots,  in 
which  it  will  flower  freely  in  April  and  May.  It 
may  be  used  for  decorating  front  stages  in  green- 
houses, the  colour  of  its  flowers  being  rather 
scarce  among  dwarf-growing  indoor  plants  at  that 
season.  As  a  plant  for  rockwork  it  stands  almost 
without  a  rival,  doing  well  on  projecting  ledges 
or  between  stones  in  sunny  positions,  where  it 
grows  and  flowers  with  nearly  as  much  freedom 
as  it  does  on  the  Pyrenees. 

The  German  or  viscous  Catchfly  (L.  viscaria)  is 
a  handsome  border  plant,  even  in  its  single  form« 
but  where  compact,  showy  flowers  is  the  aim  the 
double  varieties  are  in  every  way  preferable,  being 
much  more  ornamental.  It  forms  a  tuft  of  narrow 
Grass-like  leaves,  from  amongst  which  the  flower- 
stems  generally  rise  about  a  foot  in  height.  They, 
however,  vary  in  this  respect,  those  of  plants  col- 
lected in  Styria  being  rarely  less  than  2  feet  in 
height.  The  stem  near  the  top  is  short-jointed, 
and  from  opposite  sides  of  it  are  produced  clusters 
of  purplish  flowers,  the  bracts  also  which  separate 
them  being  reddish  purple  and  nearly  an  inch  in 
diameter.  There  is  also  a  white  variety  which  is 
rare  in  cultivation.  These  German  Catchflies 
flower  in  May  and  June,  and  are  generally  found 
growing  on  limestone. 


*  Drawn  by  the  late  Mr.  Moel  Humphreys  in  Messrs. 
Backhouse's  nursery,  York. 
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The  alpine  CatcliBy  (L.  alpina)  i3  said  by  some 
to  be  only  a  mountain  variety  of  the  above,  but  it 
is  sufficiently  distinct  under  cultivation  to  merit  a 
separate  name.  It  is  a  much  dwarf  er  growing  plant 
than  L.  viscaria,  being  rarely  more  than  G  inches  in 
height.  It  has  upright  jointed  stems  on  which  the 
flowers  are  collected  into  corymbs  or  small  heads, 
and  furnished  with  very  short  foot-stalks.  They  are 
bright  purple,  the  petals  being  cloven  nearly  half- 
way, a  feature  by  which  it  is  easily  distinguished 
from  L.  viscaria.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  and 
Siberia.  The  best  way  to  establish  this  species  is 
sowing  seed  of  it  on  old  walls  or  elsewhere  where 
it  is  intended  to  grow, 

L.  OEANDIKLORA,  although  not  exactly  an 
alpine  species,  belongs  to  a  group  many  of  which 
make  good  plants  for  rockwork.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  L.  f  ulgens,  they  are  entirely  confined  to 
Japan  and  China,  where  they  are  said  to  be  culti- 
vated with  the  greatest  care  principally  for  cut 
flowers.  In  this  climate,  however,  unless  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  they  seldom 
flower  well  after  the  first  year  if  left  to  them- 
selves. It  is  therefore  advisable  to  take  cuttings 
of  them  in  the  autumn,  jast  before  the  stems  be- 
gin to  fade ;  they  will  then  strike  freely  if  kept 
close  under  a  bell-glass  in  a  cool  frame,  or  the 
roots  may  be  divided  as  is  practised  with  her- 
baceous Lobelias,  potting  them  singly  in  small 
pots  and  wintering  them  in  frames  where  sufii- 
cient  space  can  be  spared,  or  they  may  be  plunged 
to  the  rim  in  ashes  in  the  open,  simply  protecting 
them  from  very  severe  frosts  or  heavy  rains.  L. 
grandiflora  grows  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  height;  its 
flowers  are  orange-red,  beautifully  serrated  at  the 
margins,  and  seldom  less  than  2  in.  in  diameter. 

]j.  llaageana,  L.  .Sieboldi,  and  L.  Senno  are  all 
worthy  of  cultivation,  the  latter  especially,  on  ac- 
count of  its  rare  chocolate-coloured  flowers.  L 
fulgens  is  a  lovely  dwarf  species  about  a  foot  in 
height ;  its  flowers,  which  are  large,  resemble  in 
colour  those  of  the  beautiful  L.  chalcedonica,  so 
common  in  cottage  gardens.  They  are  very  use- 
ful in  acut  state,  lasting  a  long  time  in  water  aiter 
being  cut.  All  these  Catchflies  are  partial  to  peaty 
soil  and  positions  where  they  can  be  shaded  from 
the  midday  sun. 

ALriNE  CINQUEFOILS. 
Cinquefoils,  or  I'otentillap,  although  well  repre- 
sented in  gardens,  are  not,  generally  speaking, 
very  ornamental,  many  of  them,  such  as  P.  recta, 
ka.,  being  only  fitted  for  botanical  collections. 
Some  of  the  varieties  of  I',  argyrophylla,  P.  atro- 
sanguinea,  P.  McNabiana,  and  the  handsome  Him- 
alayan P.  formosa  are,  however,  showy  border 
plants,  and  very  attractive  when  in  full  bloom. 
That  period  is,  however,  unfortunately  of  but  short 
duration,  and  although  they  produce  flowers  more 
or  less  all  through  the  summer,  they  are  apt  in 
dry  seasons  to  become  straggly  and  unsightly 
through  losing  their  lower  leaves.  The  stronger 
growing  sorts  represented  by  those  just  named  are 
useful  for  many  purposes  besides  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  flowerborders,  such,  for  instance,  as  covering 
bare  exposed  places  in  wood.«,  Sea  ,  where  a  dash  of 
colour  is  desired  ;  they  easily  become  naturalised 
and  grow  well  in  any  ordinary  soil.  Some  of  the 
double-flowered  varieties  are  also  very  useful  in  a 
cut  state  owing  to  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours. 
The  few  really  alpine  species  belonging  to  this 
genus  are  very  handsome  dwarf  plants,  eminently 
suited  for  either  large  or  small  rockeries. 

P.  SUEACAULIS  is  an  extremely'pretty  miniature 
species,  having  largejyellow  flowers  and  toothed 


trifoliate  leaves,  woolly  or  silky  on  both  sides.  It 
is  a  very  free  llowerer  and  easily  cultivated.  The 
variety  albicans  is  a  fairly  distinct  plant,  with 
broader  leaflets  than  subacaulis  and  two,  some- 
times three,  flowers  to  each  stem,  large,  and  in- 
variably bright  in  colour.  They  are  natives  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  &c  ,  and  require  rather  exposed  situa- 
tions free  from  stagnant  moisture.  Clusius's  Cin- 
quefoil  (P.  Clusiana)  is  a  very  elegant  species,  and 
one,  although  long  since  introduced,  still  rare  in 
gardens.  It  is  allied  to  the  pretty  little  P.  caules- 
cens,  from  which,  however,  it  is  easily  distin- 
guished by  its  larger  flowers  and  three-toothed  leaf- 
lets, while  in  the  other  there  are  several.  The 
stems,  which  are  numerous,  are  rarely  more  than 
3  inches  in  height,  somewhat  rough  to  the  touch, 
and  having  a  trailing  habit.  The  flowers,  which 
are  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  are 
pure  white  with  reddish  purple  styles.  It  is  found 
on  the  high  mountains  of  Austria  growing  in  rocky 
clefts  and  increasing  with  wonderful  rapidity 
wherever  it  can  get  a  hold.  The  effect  of  its  pretty 
white  flowers  against  the  dark  Moss  and  Lichen- 
covered  rocks  is  quite  charming.  It  succeeds  best 
on  a  piece  of  nearly  vertical  rockery  or  old  wall 
where  sufficient  soil  can  be  found  to  give  it  a 
hold. 

Shinikg  Cinquefoil  (P.  nitida)  is  a  charm- 
ing dwarf  species,  which  seldom  attains  more  than 
2  inches  in  height,  and,  although  generally  up- 
right, it  sometimes  assumes  a  trailing  habit.  It 
has  one  or  two  flowers  on  each  stem  about  half- 
an-inch  in  diameter  of  a  pretty  rose  colour.  The 
leaves  are  generally  trifoliate,  although  speci- 
mens have  been  collected  on  which  there  have 
been  four  leaflets.  They  are  covered  on  both  sides 
with  silvery  hairs,  which  sparkle  in  the  sun  like 
diamonds.  Owing  to  our  dull  foggy  winters,  it 
grows  but  indifferently  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  ;  it  seems  to  succeed  best  firmly  wedged 
in  crevices  between  flat  stones  or  on  large  pieces 
of  old  brick  wall,  where  it  may  be  easily  esta- 
blished. The  annexed  plate  is  a  good  representa- 
tion of  it.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Alps,  Tyrol,  &c., 
and  flowers  early  in  June  and  July. 

P.  TRIDENTATA  is  a  well-marked  species  with 
a  fine  compact  habit ;  it  is  a  very  prolonged 
flowerer,  commencing  in  early  summer.  It  has 
thick  leathery  toothed,  trifoliate  leaves,  and  bears 
a  profusion  of  pure  white  flowers.  It  makes  a  good 
edging  plant. 

Among  others  may  be  mentioned  P.  calabra,  a 
pretty  species,  a  native  of  Italy,  &c.,  with  small 
much-divided  silvery  leaves,  and  bearing  a  pro- 
fusion of  charming  yellow  flowers.  It  has  a  grace- 
ful appearance  hanging  over  ledges,  and  is  per- 
fectly hardy.  P.  arguta,  P.  alpestris,  and  P.  fri- 
gida  may  also  be  introduced  into  gardens  with 
advantage.  D.  K. 

Flow^ering  plants  in  rooms.— The  ques- 
tion "Are  plants  in  rooms  unhealthy  or  not  ?  "  has 
been  frequently  put,  and  as  frequently  answered 
in  directly  contradictory  terms.  The  fact  is,  that 
such  experiments  as  have  been  made  have  been 
directed  rather  to  the  discovery  of  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  given  off  by  plants  at  night  than  to 
the  general  composition  of  the  air  of  the  rooms  in 
which  they  were  located.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
sufficient  reason  has  ever  been  assigned  for  ex- 
cluding plants  from  rooms,  though  it  is  well 
understood  that  some  plants — those  which  exhale 
certain  powerful  odours,  for  instance — should  not 
be  kept  in  bed  or  other  rooms  unless  the  apart- 
ments are  well  ventilated.  The  question,  so  far 
as  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  is  concerned, 
is  of  little  moment,  for  the  quantity  of  that  gas 


given  off  during  a  night  by  any  conceivable  num- 
ber of  plants  likely  to  be  placed  in  a  room  is  so 
small  as  to  be  practically  harmless.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  been  proved  that  flowering  plants  are 
health-producers,  owing  to  the  amount  of  ozone 
generated  by  them,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that, 
however  produced,  there  seems  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  ozone  in  our  atmosphere, 
for  the  majority  of  chemists  are  agreed  that  it  is 
the  "  great  purifier,"  and  not  one  can  attribute  any 
deleterious  influence  to  it. 


SEASONABLE   WORK. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

Statioes.  —  Blue  flowers  are  comparatively 
scarce  amongst  greenhouse  plants,  particularly 
such  as  are  of  a  lasting  character.  The  different 
species  of  Statice  supply  various  shades  of  this 
colour;  the  flowers  are  most  enduring,  and  the 
plants,  when  healthy,  keep  on  producing  a  succes- 
sion so  long  as  they  are  in  active  growth,  added 
to  which  the  plants  last  for  a  number  of  years 
when  well  treated ;  but  there  are  several  matters 
connected  with  their  cultivation  in  which  they 
differ  somewhat  from  the  generality  of  other  sub- 
jects. To  keep  the  leaves  in  a  healthy  condition 
they  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the 
sun  from  the  time  it  gains  considerable  power 
until  it  wanes  in  autumn;  otherwise  they  assume 
an  unhealthy,  bleached  appearance,  and  do  not 
attain  nearly  their  full  size.  The  plants  should 
not  be  kept  lower  than  from  40°  to  4.5"  during 
winter,  or  the  growth  becomes  stunted.  They  are 
free  rooters,  and  require  more  pot  room  than  many 
things  which  attain  larger  size.  Good  yellow  loam 
is  the  best  soil  in  which  to  grow  them,  and  when 
in  full  growth  during  spring  and  summer  they  are 
much  assisted  by  frequent  applications  of  manure 
water.  They  require  no  training  for  ordinary  uses. 
S.  profusa,  S.  Butcheri,  S.  imbricata,  S.  brassicse- 
folia,  and  Holfordi  are  all  deserving  of  cultivation. 
Anyone  who  will  keep  up  a  stock  of  these  need 
not  be  without  their  flowers  for  any  length  of 
time.  IE  cut  whilst  fresh  and  dried  quickly,  they 
will  retain  their  colour  and  form  for  a  length  of 
time.  Cuttings  made  of  moderate-sized  shoots 
kept  in  a  medium  heat  and  confined  under  a  bell- 
glass  strike  freely.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to 
put  them  in. 

PLERoaA  ELEGAKS. — This  bears  lovely,  large, 
violet-coloured  blossoms,  unapproached  by  any 
flower  of  a  like  colour.  It  is  easily  managed, 
requiring  only  to  be  turned  out-of-doors  from 
about  the  middle  of  July  to  the  end  of  August,  so 
as  to  ripen  its  wood.  It  attains  a  considerable 
size,  but  is  best  for  general  use  when  in  a  small 
or  medium  state  ;  it  blooms  freely,  and  will  flower 
in  8-inch  or  9-inch  pots.  It  succeeds  in  peat  or 
loam,  but  I  prefer  the  latter.  All  that  is  required 
is  to  see  that  the  shoots  are  frequently  stopped 
from  the  time  the  cuttings  are  well  rooted  until 
the  plants  have  attained  a  bushy  condition  ;  by 
this  means  half-a-dozen  sticks  will  give  all  the 
support  which  a  good-sized  plant  requires.  Cut- 
tings made  from  the  young  shoots  as  soon  after 
this  time  as  the  wood  has  attained  a  little  solidity 
will  strike  in  three  weeks.  It  blooms  from  the 
young  growth  in  July,  August,  or  September, 
according  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  treated  as  re- 
gards warmth  in  spring.  Half-a-dozen  of  its  half 
open  flowers  well  placed  in  a  bouquet  give  an  effect 
that  nothing  else  I  have  ever  seen  used  does.  It 
likes  a  little  shade  in  summer,  or  its  leaves  turn 
red,  and  do  not  last  their  full  time. 

CASSIA  CORVMBOSA.— Although  this  is  seen  to 
the  best  advantage  when  planted  out  and  cover- 
ing a  wall,  such  as  the  back  of  a  greenhouse  or 
conservatory,  yet,  as  generally  grown  in  a  pot,  it 
looks  well  and  yields  a  succession  of  its  bright 
yellow  flowers  which  come  in  during  the  summer 
and  autumn.  If  kept  repeatedly  stopped,  so  as  to 
induce  the  formation  of  plenty  of  shoots  near  the 
base,  it  will  need  no  sticks.  Cuttings  of  it  should 
be  put  in  about  this  time  if  they  can  be  had 
3  inches  or  4  inches  long ;  they  ought  to  be  taken 
off  with  a  heel  and  treated  in  the  usual  way 
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General  stove  stock.— More  air  should  now 
be  given  to  the  general  collection  of  stove  plants 
than  hitherto,  but  in  doing  this  care  ought  to 
be  taken  never  even  at  this  season,  whilst  the 
growth  of  most  plants  is  yet  soft  and  tender,  to 
carry  this  so  far  as  to  over-dry  the  atmosphere, 
otherwise  the  foliage  gets  stunted,  and  the  attacks 
of  red  spider  are  almost  certain  to  follow.  Keep 
all  but  the  exceptionally  few  things  that  do  not 
like  too  light  a  position  as  well  up  to  the  glass  as 
circumstances  will  permit.  Where  this  is  done,  the 
syringe  may  be  used  freely  without  danger  of  the 
soil  within  the  pots  getting  too  wet ;  mere  sprink- 
lings oil  the  top  of  the  leaves  are  useless,  as  far  as 
keeping  down  insects  is  concerned.  Instinct  teaches 
most  of  them  to  keep  to  the  underside  of  the  foli- 
age ;  consequently,  unless  the  water  reaches  well 
the  spots  were  they  congregate,  they  are  not 
affected  by  it.  Close  early  whilst  there  is  plenty 
of  sun  warmth  ;  this  is  much  preferable  to  fire- 
heat.  Now  that  the  stock  of  bedding  plants  will 
be  cleared  cut  from  pits,  where  if  necessary  a 
little  fire-heat  can  be  given,  it  will  be  well  to  thin 
out  such  of  the  plants  from  stoves  as  can  be 
accommodated  in  the  pits  during  summer.  This 
will  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  whole,  as  wher- 
ever crowding  exists  good  cultivation  is  out  of  the 
question.  Attend  to  the  timely  stopping  of  all 
young  stock  required  to  assume  a  bushy  form,  not 
that  it  is  desirable  to  give  plants  in  general  a  too 
formal,  dumpy  appearance,  but  the  absence  of 
early  and  sufficient  pinching  back  of  the  leading 
shoots  necessitates  the  after  use  of  more  sticks 
and  ties  to  support  many  plants  than  should  be 
employed. 

COHONILLAS  AND  VERONICAS.— C.  glauca  is  a 
pretty  summer-blooming  floriferous  plant.  It  is 
not  a  large  grower,  and  on  that  account  may  be 
used  plentifully.  Small  examples  of  it  in  6-inch 
or  7-inch  pots  bloom  freely.  It  requires  ordinary 
greenhouse  treatment.  When  done  flowering  it 
should  be  cut  back  freely.  Whichever  way  the 
autumn  and  winter-flowering  supplies  of  Veronicas 
are  managed — in  pots  or  planted  out  for  subse- 
quent lifting — they  must  be  encouraged  to  make 
bushy,  stout  growth.  To  keep  them  compact  it  is 
well  to  again  pinch  out  the  points  of  the  leading 
shoots,  but  with  the  autumn-blooming  kinds,  such 
as  Anderson!,  the  next  stopping  is  the  last  they 
should  receive. 

Stove  twinikg  and  climbing  plants 
grown  as  specimens  for  removal  to  conservatories 
or  greenhouses  when  in  flower  later  on  will  re- 
quire frequent  attention  as  to  keeping  the  shoots 
trained  to  the  sticks  and  wire  supports,  but  for 
home  decoration,  where  the  plants  will  not  neces- 
sarily be  subjected  to  any  knocking  about  such  as 
in  conveyance  to  an  exhibition,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  their  being  tied  so  as  to  have  any  approach 
to  formality.  Where  to  be  so  used  all  that  is  re- 
quired is  a  few  sticks  with  the  shoots  loosely 
wound  round  them.  Stove  plants  that  can  with 
advantage  be  so  used  in  cooler  houses  during  July 
and  August  may  include  Allamandas,  Dougain-. 
villea  glabra,  Dipladenias,  Clerodendrons,  Ixoras, 
Eondeletias,  Vincas,  Tabernsemontanas,  and  others 
of  like  character  which  are  often  kept  wholly  in 
stoves  at  a  time  when  they  would  be  most  uEcfal 
in  conservatories  to  help  to  maintain  a  display  of 
bloom,  but  to  enable  such  subjects  as  above  named 
to  preserve  their  flowers  in  fair  condition,  and  not 
to  receive  injury  by  being  thus  submitted  to  cooler 
treatment  they  must  have  been  so  treated  pre- 
viously as  will  ensure  their  bearing  this.  It  is  not 
enough  that  for  two  or  three  weeks  before  being 
taken  out  of  the  stove  they  should  have  more  air 
and  less  shade,  which  will  effect  the  necessary 
conditions  of  keeping  the  atmosphere  drier,  but 
they  should  all  along,  whilst  the  growth  was  pro- 
gressing, have  been  kept  with  their  heads  close  up 
to  the  glass  in  a  light  house;  without  this  no 
amount  of  after  hardening  that  they  can  have 
will  enable  them  to  stand  the  lower  temperature 
and  preserve  their  flowers  so  as  to  have  a  good  ap- 
pearance. It  is  the  want  of  this  gradual  prepara- 
tion—this exposure  to  light  through  the  early 
stages  of  the  season's  growth— that  prevents  the 
possibility  of  many  stove  plants  being  used  in  the 


way  here  indicated,  thereby  reducing  much  of  their 
usefulness.  We  have  found  that  the  check  thus 
given  for  a  time  during  the  warmest  part  of  the 
summer  was  the  best  means  of  giving  many 
things  a  rest,  and  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 
severe  root-drying  process  often  practised. 

Begonia  fuchsioides. — This  plant,  not  now 
so  much  grown  as  it  used  to  be,  is,  nevertheless, 
one  of  the  best  of  all  the  Begonias,  and  where 
well  managed  gives  a  profusion  of  flowers  for  a 
lengthened  period  either  when  grown  in  pots  or 
planted  out.  Where  trained  to  a  pillar  or  rafter, 
and  it  can  be  accommodated  with  intermediate 
warmth,  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective  plants  in 
cultivation,  with  the  still  further  recommendation 
that  its  flowers  are  well  adapted  for  cutting. 
Examples  required  for  flowering  in  autumn  should 
now  be  exposed  to  all  the  light  possible,  giving  no 
more  shade  than  is  necessary  for  such  other  things 
as  may  happen  to  be  grown  in  the  same  house.  If 
treated  in  a  way  to  give  solidity  to  its  succulent 
shoots,  it  will  bloom  in  either  a  large  or  small 
state ;  moderate  sized  plants,  such  as  may  be 
grown  in  9-inch  or  10-inch  pots,  are  generally  the 
most  useful.  Small  ones  that  have  been  hitherto 
kept  in  6-inch  or  7-inch  pots  if  now  moved  into 
others  two  or  three  sizes  larger  will  make  nice 
specimens  before  autumn. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

HuMEA  elegans.— When  well  grown,  this 
greenhouse  biennial  ranks  amongst  the  foremost 
of  plants  noted  for  handsome  foliage  and  elegant 
feathery  inflorescence.  It  is  invaluable  for  the 
centres  of  large  vases  in  summer,  and  also  for  the 
sub-tropical  garden,  either  for  putting  out  in  beds 
or  for  plunging  In  the  pots  in  the  turf,  or  near 
the  margins  of  walks  in  order  that  its  rich  fra- 
grance may  the  more  frequently  be  enjoyed.  It 
should  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  on  a  hotbed  in 
May,  and  the  seedlings  should  be  pricked  off  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  handled  and  potted  on  before 
the  roots  get  matted  together.  They  should  be 
grown  in  the  open  air,  v/here  they  should  be 
treated  like  Chrysanthemums,  and  be  housed 
about  the  beginning  cf  October  and  afforded  ordi- 
nary greenhouse  cultivation.  By  the  new  year 
they  will  be  ready  for  their  final  shift  into  large 
pots,  and  about  the  middle  of  May  they  may 
either  be  placed  in  position  in  the  open  air  or  be 
planted  out  in  beds.  They  flower  best  when 
plunged  in  the  beds  in  the  pots,  but  need  more 
attention  as  to  watering  than  they  do  when  turned 
out. 

General  work. — Notwithstanding  the  ab- 
sence of  rain,  the  advancing  season  bespeaks  how 
important  it  is  that  planting  should  be  finished  as 
quickly  as  possible.  This  done,  the  nest  most 
important  item  is  the  well-doing  of  the  plants;  to 
this  end,  and  also  to  the  earlier  effectiveness  of 
the  same,  mulch  or  keep  the  ground  loosened  with 
a  small  hoe,  or,  where  the  plants  are  very  close 
together,  with  a  pointed  stick.  Carpet  beds  we 
prefer  to  mulch  with  Cocoa-nut  fibre  ;  Violas,  Cal- 
ceolarias, and  the  like  with  manure.  Sub-tropical 
plants  are  indirectly  mulched  by  pegging  down 
the  groundwork  plants  as  soon  as  practicable. 
Trivial  and  unnecessary  as  these  operations  may 
appear,  they  are  important  factors  to  real  and 
speedy  success.  Staking,  tying,  and  keeping  the 
flowers  picked  off  Cancas,  Castor-oils,  &c.,  to  aid 
their  more  rapid  growth  are  the  only  other  imme- 
diate requirements  needed  by  sub-tropical  plants. 
Ordinary  kinds  cf  bedding  plants  should  be  fre- 
quently gone  over  in  order  to  remove  bad  foliage 
and  flowers.  Pansies,  Violas,  and  Calceolarias  are 
quickly  exhausted,  and  cut  a  sorry  figure  in  dry 
weather  if  the  old  flowers  and  seed  vessels  are 
not  removed  frequently.  Peg  down  or  pinch  as 
may  be  requisite  all  groundwork  plants ;  high 
keeping  and  the  working  out  of  every  line  or 
panel  true  to  pattern  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  carpet  bedding,  and  those  who  do  not  intend 
to  take  this  pains  ought  not  to  attempt  it.  Now 
is  a  good  time  to  make  another  sowing  of  bien- 
nials and  perennials,  such  as  r,rompton  Stocks 
.'^^weet  Williams,  Wallflowers,  Delphiniums,  Fox. 


gloves,  Aquilegias,  Canterbury  Bells  ;  in  fact, 
seeds  of  these  may  be  sown  now  in  the  open 
borders  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  the  only 
real  danger  of  any  mishap  occurring  to  the  seed 
lings  being  from  attacks  of  slugs,  which  should 
be  prevented  by  using  soot  or  lime  liberally  about 
the  seed  beds.  Keep  all  herbaceous  plants  well 
up  to  supports  ;  our  rule  is  to  place  sticks  to  each 
plant — in  size  as  may  be  required — at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season,  and  look  over  the  plants  once 
a  week  afterwards,  in  order  to  tie  or  remove 
suckers,  weeds,  &c.  Finish  the  clipping  of  Box 
edgings  and  evergreen  hedges,  also  the  cutting 
back  of  flowering  shrubs  and  the  new  growths  of 
those  that  are  encroaching  on  walks.  Other  press- 
ing routine  duties  may  be  summed  up  in  three 
words — mowing,  sweeping,  and  weeding. 


ORCHIDS. 

East  India  house.— There  are  certain  va- 
rieties and  species  of  Cypripedium  that  succeed 
best  in  this  house ;  indeed,  some  that  do  well  in  a 
cooler  house  succeed  quite  as  well  here  and  grow 
more  freely.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  attend  to  re- 
potting them.  Some  succeed  best  in  small  pots, 
and  amongst  these  may  be  named  C.  barbatum 
and  its  varieties,  C.  Veitchi,  C.  Lawrenc«anum, 
and  others  of  that  type.  C.  Lowi,  C.  Stonei,  C. 
Dominii,  and  others  of  that  class  succeed  perfectly 
well  in  large  pots  in  the  form  of  good  specimens. 
These  should  also  be  potted  if  they  have  done 
flowering,  taking  care  to  remove  any  decayed,  use- 
less compost  from  the  roots.  We  find  at  this 
season  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  syringe  these 
plants  overhead  twice  daily  in  hot  weather,  an 
operation  which  does  them  good  and  has  also  the 
effect  of  keeping  them  free  from  red  ppider  and 
thrips.  The  different  species  of  Angr^cnm  should 
now  be  pushed  on  in  a  high  temperature,  with 
plenty  of  moisture;  they  are  now  pushing  out 
fresh  roots  and  are  growing  freely.  A  very  smf^ll 
species  of  thrips  does  much  damage  to  the  plants 
by  preying  on  the  young  leaves  just  pushing  out 
from  the  centre  of  the  plants.  It  is  not  observed 
until  the  effects  of  its  presence  is  seen  on  the 
leaves.  Tobacco  water  kills  it.  Grammatophyllum 
Ellisi,  another  Madagascar  plant,  well  worthy  cf 
culture,  does  best  in  the  warmest  house.  It  gene- 
rally flowers  in  August,  and  should  now  be  push- 
ing its  flower-spikes  from  the  base  of  the  last 
growth.  It  does  best  near  the  glaes  in  a  pan  or 
basket.  The  temperature  of  the  house  should  now 
be  70°  as  a  minimum. 

Cattleta  house. — Many  of  the  Cattleyas  are 
now  starting  into  growth,  and  some  have  even  made 
considerable  progress.  Where  plants  of  C.  Mossia; 
or  C.  Mendelli  have  flowered  freely,  they  are  not 
likely  to  produce  more  than  one  growth  from  each 
lead,  and  that  is  quite  sufficient  in  the  case  of  old- 
established  plants.  Plants  done  flowering  and 
starting  to  grow  ought  to  have  a  rather  higher 
temperature,  say  G.j^  at  night,  and  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere. We  keep  our  house  rather  dry  at  present, 
with  a  temperature  of  about  60°,  as  we  want  to 
keep  some  Cattleyas  and  Oncidiums  in  bloom  as 
long  as  possible.  O.  crispum,  a  good  and  distinct 
species,  is  now  in  flower  in  this  house.  It  seems  to 
do  well  potted  and  treated  similar  to  Cattleyas, 
but  we  allow  the  roots  to  grow  over  the  sides  of 
the  pots.  Odontoglossum  citrosmum  is  over,  and  the 
bulbs,  by  their  slightly  shrivelled  condition,  show 
the  strain  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  dur- 
ing the  flowering  period  ;  they  will  soon  plump  up 
in  a  higher  and  moister  atmosphere,  aided  by  a 
good  supply  of  water  to  the  roots.  The  young 
growths  are  now  pushing  on  rapidly.  Oncidium 
Marshallianum,  certainly  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  yellow-flowered  species,  is  also  starting 
into  growth,  and  the  young  roots  are  pushing  over 
and  down  the  sides  of  the  pots.  Lock  over  them 
every  night  for  slugs  and  snails,  and  also  trap 
these  pests  with  bran  or  Cabbage  leaves.  Allow 
the  plants  to  have  all  the  light  it  is  possible  to 
give  them,  but  do  not  expose  them  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun. 

Cool  house. — Those  who  have  a  number  of 
plants  of  Oncidium  macranthum    need    not   he 
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without  its  floweis  for  the  next  two  months  at 
least.  This  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  best  of 
Oncidiums,  and  valuable  because  it  succeeds  well 
in  the  cool  house.  It  has  one  fault,  a  serious  one, 
viz ,  the  flowers  take  so  many  months  to  develop, 
that  the  plants  are  well-nigh  exhausted  before 
they  open.  Two  seasons'  flowering  sometimes 
gives  the  plants  a  serious  check ;  our  best  plant 
flowered  two  years  in  succession,  and  looked  all 
the  worse  for  it.  This  year  it  has  not  produced 
any  flower-spikes,  but  is  taking  a  rest,  we  hope, 
to  produce  better  spikes  next  year.  This  species 
requires  treatment  similar  to  that  needed  by  most 
other  cool  house  species.  It  any  plants  require 
re-potting,  this  can  be  done  when  they  start  into 
growth  after  the  flowering  period  is  over.  The 
v/eather  has  not  been  very  warm  as  yet,  but  if  it 
should  set  in  close  and  very  hot,  this  house  will 
require  extra  attention,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
plants  from  being  injured  by  the  heat.  Give  plenty 
of  ventilation  night  and  day,  and  use  thick  shad- 
ing, raised  a  foot  or  so  above  the  glass,  so  that  a 
circulation  of  air  may  be  kept  up  between  the 
glass  and  the  shading. 


FRUIT. 

Pines. — Plants  now  swelling  o£E  fruit  will  re- 
quire more  water  of  a  stimulating  nature  than  has 
hitherto  been  given  to  them ;  they  will  also  derive 
great  benefit  from  diluted  liquid  carefully  syringed 
over  the  surface  of  the  bed  and  into  the  axils  of 
the  lower  leaves  after  the  house  is  closed  for  the 
day.  Keep  the  atmosphere  moist  by  damping  the 
walls  and  all  available  spaces,  and  by  filling  the 
evaporating  pans  with  liquid  from  the  manure 
tank,  but  avoid  heavy  overhead  syringing,  as  it 
increases  the  size  of  the  crowns  and  encourages 
the  growth  of  gills  and  suckers.  Let  the  tempe- 
rature range  from  70°  at  night  to  85°  by  day. 
Give  a  little  air  at  70°,  gradually  increase  it  as 
the  sua  gains  power,  and  close  in  time  for  the 
house  to  run  up  to  90°  with  solar  heat.  Remove 
ripe  fruit  to  a  cool  vinery  in  which  the  Grapes  are 
ripe  and  withhold  water,  or  cut  and  suspend  them 
in  the  Grape  room  until  wanted  for  use. 

Successions.  —  The  best  plants  that  were 
shifted  into  fruiting  pots  early  in  March  should 
now  be  filling  the  soil  with  roots,  and  the  bottom- 
heat  being  satisfactory,  liberal  supplies  of  liquid 
or  guano  water  will  be  needful  at  every  watering. 
Keep  them  well  supplied  with  atmospheric  mois- 
ture by  syringing  the  paths,  walls,  and  surface  of 
the  bed,  and  slightly  dew  them  overhead  after 
closing  on  fine  days.  If  the  plants  are  plunged 
in  Oak  leaves  and  there  is  a  sign  of  the  heat  de- 
clining, this  is  a  favourable  time  for  re-arranging 
and  giving  them  more  room  if  required,  but  it 
will  not  be  well  to  disturb  or  do  more  than  level 
the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  place  a  few  fresh  fer- 
menting leaves  on  the  top  and  between  the  pots 
as  the  work  proceeds,  as  the  slightest  disturbance 
at  this  season  sometimes  starts  fresh  fermentation, 
and  a  violent  heat  just  now  might  throw  many  of 
them  into  fruit.  Avoid  strong  fire  heat  and  dis- 
pense with  it  altogether  when  60°  to  fi3°  can  be 
maintained  at  night  without  it.  Give  air  early, 
gradually  raise  the  temperature  to  80°,  and  run  np 
a  few  degrees  after  closing. 

Figs. — Trees  in  the  second  house  now  ripening 
or  swelling  ofl:  the  first  crop  of  fruit  will  require 
an  abundant  supply  of  stimulating  liquid,  and 
good  syringing  where  water  can  be  applied  with- 
out wetting  the  fruit.  Turn  the  foliage  aside 
where  the  ripening  fruit  is  too  much  shaded  from 
sun  and  light,  and  maintain  a  gentle  circulation 
in  the  hot-water  pipes  to  keep  the  house  up  to  00° 
or  03°  at  night,  and  to  admit  of  a  plentiful  circu- 
l-.tion  of  air  by  day,  without  which  Figs  of  high 
quality  cannot  be  expected.  If  spider  or  scale 
attack  the  leaves,  and  a  flush  of  ripening  fruit 
puts  a  stop  to  syringing,  sponge  the  parts  affected 
with  soap  water  to  keep  these  pests  in  check  until 
syringing  can  be  resumed. 

Early  houses  from  which  all  the  fruit  has 
teen  gathered  will  be  the  better  for  a  good  wash- 
ing with  the  garden  engine,  and  the  mulching 
may  be  replenished  with' fresh  manure,  to  be 


washed  down  to  the  roots  with  liberal  supplies  of 
tepid  liquid  or  guano  water.  As  the  second  crop 
of  fruit  does  not  always  come  so  fine  as  the  first, 
thinning  with  a  liberal  hand  will  be  advisable, 
but  instead  of  taking  off  all  the  smallest,  it  will 
be  well  to  take  off  and  leave  some  of  all  sizes,  to 
prolong  the  supply  when  the  trees  again  begin  to 
produce  ripe  fruit.  Although  fire-heat  will  still  be 
necessary  at  times,  it  must  be  used  in  moderation, 
particularly  at  night,  when  comparative  rest  will 
benefit  the  trees,  and  early  closing  with  solar  heat 
and  moisture  will  redeem  the  time  lost  without 
distressing  them.  When  young  trees  in  pots  in- 
tended for  forcing  have  made  their  second  growth, 
stopping  must  be  discontinued  and  stimulating 
food  must  be  withheld,  in  order  to  secure  firm, 
short-jointed  wood,  which  will  be  thoroughly  ripe 
by  the  autumn. 

Melons. — About  this  time  a  number  of  pits 
and  frames  will  be  set  at  liberty  by  the  clearance 
of  forced  vegetables  and  the  more  tender  bedding 
plants.  To  make  the  best  use  of  these,  a  good 
stock  of  the  leading  kinds  of  free-setting  Melons, 
including  Golden  Gem  and  Victory  of  Bath, 
should  be  ready  for  turning  out  in  strong,  but  not 
over  rich,  loam,  placed  in  ridges  some  18  inches 
from  the  glass.  As  many  of  the  preceding  occu- 
pants leave  a  colony  of  insects  behind,  the  frames 
and  lights  should  be  well  cleansed  with  boiling 
water,  and  in  order  to  give  the  plants  a  start,  a 
trench  may  be  taken  out  along  the  centre  of  the 
old  bed,  and  filled  in  with  fermenting  leaves  or 
stable  manure,  which  should  be  made  very  firm 
before  the  soil  is  introduced.  A  good  external 
lining  along  the  front  will  also  assist  the  plants 
through  the  early  stages  of  growth.  Early  crops 
now  swelling  or  ripening  off  will  well  repay  steady 
attention  to  linings  and  covering  up  with  mats  at 
night.  Reduce  the  supply  of  water  and  atmo- 
spheric moisture  when  the  fruit  begins  to  change 
colour.  Ventilate  more  freely  on  bright  days,  and 
insure  flavour  by  full  exposure  to  sun  and  air. 
The  cultivation  of  Melons  in  bouses  after  this 
time  is  a  very  simple  matter,  the  main  points 
being  a  bottom-heat  of  84°  to  90°,  plenty  of  air 
on  fine  days  to  secure  dark  green,  sturdy  foliage, 
an  abundance  of  water  to  the  roots,  and  a  good 
syringing  to  keep  them  free  from  insects. 

Peaches. — When  all  the  Peaches  have  been 
gathered  from  the  early  houses  the  trees  must  be 
well  washed  with  the  syringe  to  free  them  from 
all  kinds  of  insects,  and  the  borders  must  be  well 
mulched  and  watered  with  diluted  liquid  or  clear 
wa*er,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  young 
growths  and  the  quantity  of  fruit  the  trees  have 
brought  to  maturity.  As  next  year's  crop  depends 
upon  a  clean,  healthy,  well-ripened  growth,  all 
shoots  rendered  useless  by  the  removal  of  the  fruit 
should  now  be  cut  away  to  admit  of  the  free  ad- 
mission of  light  and  air,  gross  shoots  should  be 
stopped  or  removed,  and  ventilation  should  be 
of  the  most  liberal  character. 

Succession  houses,  in  which  fruit  is  now 
taking  the  last  swelling,  will  require  copious 
supplies  of  water,  good  syringing  twice  a  day, 
with  a  temperature  ranging  from  00°  at  night  to 
80°  by  day.  Elevate  all  pendent  fruit,  and  keep 
the  foliage  turned  aside  where  colour  is  an  object. 
Pinch  the  points  out  of  the  shoots  intended  for 
removal  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  secure 
flavour  by  giving  an  abundance  of  air.  Where 
the  brilliant  weather  we  had  in  May  has  hastened 
late  houses,  the  ventilators  may  be  kept  con- 
stantly open  ;  frequent  damping  with  cold  water 
will  keep  the  atmosphere  cool,  and  an  un- 
restricted growth  of  the  young  wood  will  help 
to  retard  the  stoning  and  swelling  of  the  fruit. 

Hardy  fruit. — Notwithstanding  the  late  frosts 
Apples  promise  to  be  a  fairly  good  crop,  but  in 
places  sadly  blighted.  I"ears  are  not  so  badly  af- 
fected in  that  way,  and  in  many  places  the  fruit 
is  pretty  plentiful.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  have 
set  well,  and  the  trees  being  clean,  healthy,  and 
vigorous,  good  crops  of  these  may  now  be  con- 
sidered safe.  Apricots  are  also  good  in  some  places. 
If  any  of  the  trees  remain  unmulched,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  getting  some  kind  of  covering 
placed  on  the  borders.     Where  they  are  heavily 


cropped,  good  stable  manure  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  material  that  can  be  used  ;  but,  lacking  this, 
anything  capable  of  checking  evaporation  will 
have  a  beneficial  effect.  On  all  light  non-calcareous 
soils  stone  fruit  trees  derive  great  benefit  from 
liberal  dressings  of  old  lime  rubble,  which,  if  laid 
on  the  borders  in  the  spring,  forms  no  mean  mulch- 
ing in  itself,  as  it  keeps  in  moisture  better  than 
many  imagine,  while  the  properties  it  contains 
supply  an  important  want  often  severely  felt  by 
the  trees  at  the  time  of  stoning.  Before  the  lay- 
ing-in  of  the  shoots  of  Peaches  is  commenced,  a 
thoroughly  experienced  person  should  go  over  the 
trees  to  complete  the  disbudding  and  thinning, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  pinch  the  points  out  of 
young  shoots  which  are  likely  to  become  too 
strong,  to  the  detriment  of  weaker  growths,  or 
where  they  are  likely  to  detract  from  the  size  of 
the  fruit,  and  on  no  account  should  a  single  shoot 
be  laid  in  unless  it  is  wanted  to  carry  fruit  next 
year,  or  to  complete  the  furnishing  of  the  tree. 
Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  may  now  have  all  the 
strongest  breast-wood  cut  away  to  the  third  or 
fourth  eye,  but  the  system  of  leaving  all  the 
growth  to  be  cut  away  at  once  is  not  a  good  one. 
It  is  much  better  to  commence  earlier  and  carry 
on  a  regular  system  of  pinching.  In  wooded 
districts  the  early  kinds  of  sweet  Cherries  must 
be  netted  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  ripen  to 
protect  them  from  birds.  Strawberries,  too, 
apparently  an  abundant  crop,  will  require  atten- 
tion. There  are  numerous  modes  of  treatment 
recommended  for  the  production  and  protection 
of  this  valuable  fruit.  The  most  important 
points  at  the  present  time  are  copious  supplies 
of  water,  a  ground  covering  of  straw  or  litter 
to  keep  in  the  moisture,  and  protection  from  birds 
and  slugs.  Where  the  latter  are  numerous,  or, 
indeed,  where  they  do  not  exist — quantity  and 
quality  being  the  first  consideration — the  most 
economical  plan  is  to  place  four  short  sticks  to 
every  old  stool  and  two  to  younger  plants,  and 
form  a  support  for  the  fruit  by  running  a  piece  of 
matting  or  twine  round  them  some  9  inches  from 
the  ground.  All  the  trusses  can  then  be  turned 
outwards  to  the  influence  of  sun  and  air.  Slugs 
are  isolated,  and  the  fruit  dries  quickly  in  showery 
weather.  Black  Currants  are  badly  blighted,  but 
enough  may  yet  be  left  for  a  crop. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


We  are  just  now  planting  in  their  permanent 
places  Brussels  Sprouts,  the  previous  crop  beirg 
spring  Cabbage  and  Lettuce.  Brussels  Sprouts 
being  strong  feeders,  we  treat  them  to  a  good 
manuring  and  a  deep  digging.  Few  things  are  so 
profitable,  scarcely  any  so  hardy,  as  Brussels 
Sprouts  ;  therefore  they  deserve  all  we  can  do  for 
them.  Our  first  lot  of  Celery  is  already  out  and  in 
the  trenches,  and  the  bulk  of  our  crop  will  be  out 
in  a  few  days.  Our  favourite  varieties  are  Carter's 
Incomparable  Dwarf  and  another  dwarf  white 
called  Hastings'  White  Celery.  We  also  have  a 
few  rows  of  Major  Clarke's,  which  grows  to  a 
large  size,  and  is  most  useful  on  special  occasions. 
Among  the  best  varieties  of  Peas  to  sow  at  this 
season  is  William  I.  and  Unique,  both  of  the  green 
marrow  type,  and  not  so  subject  to  that  fatal 
disease,  mildew,  as  many  of  the  strong  growing 
varieties.  Parsnips,  Carrots,  Beet,  and  Onions  will 
now  require  thinning,  hoeing,  and  cleaning.  We 
find  the  smaller  Onions  keep  better  than  giants, 
and  are  better  liked.  Late  Potatoes  should  be 
cleaned  and  moulded  up  at  once.  Sow  at  once  a 
good  bed  of  Parsley  for  spring  use.  We  intend 
next  week  to  begin  planting  in  the  quarters 
Veitch's  Giant  Autumn  Protecting  and  Walcheren 
Broccoli.  Speaking  of  Broccoli,  we  may  add  that 
Cattell's  Eclipse  met  within  a  week  the  hand-light 
Cauliflowers.  Slugs  this  season  are  plentiful, 
therefore  soot  and  lime  must  be  freely  used. 
We  sow  them  broadcast  over  any  kind  of  seeds 
appearing  above  ground.  Soil  dried  to  dust  is 
also  useful  for  sowing  on  small  plants ;  these 
miniature  vermin  do  not  at  all  relish  anything 
gritty.  Sow  now  Coleworts,  Early  York  Cab- 
bage=,  and   a  few   Lettuces,  but  defer    sowing 
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Endive  until  the  first  week  in  next  month ;  if 
sown  earlier  than  that  it  generally  runs  to  seed. 
Scarlet  Runner  Beans  and  late  Peas  must  at  once 
be  staked. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  LABURNUMS. 

Two  of  the  three  species  which,  according  to  the 
"Genera  Plantarnm,"  now  constitute  the  genus 
Laburnum  are  amongst  the  most  common  of  all 
ornamental  trees ;  the  third  is  yet  comparatively 
unknown  in  this  country.  In  Loudon's  "  Arbo- 
retum," and,  indeed,  in  some  recently  published 
works,  the  Laburnums  are  only  regarded  as  form- 
ing a  section  of  the  genus  Cytisus;  but  in  the 
above-mentioned  work,  which  for  a  long  time  to 
come  is  bound  to  remain  the  standard  authority 
on  generic  rank,  the  difference  in  structure  be- 
tween the  seeds  of  Cytisus  and  those  of  the  plants 
treated  in  this  paper  are  considered  sufficient  to 
separate  the  latter  from  Cytisus,  and  to  cause  them 
to  be  treated  as  a  distinct  genus.  From  a  merely 
garden  point  of  view  such  a  course  seems  desir- 
able, as  all  the  species  of  Cytisus  are  mere  shrubs, 
whilst  Laburnums  form  good-sized  trees.  The 
hard  wood  is  a  handsome  olive-green,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the  turner.  It  is 
somewhat  singular  that  in  an  order  of  plants 
usually  wholesome  the  seeds  of  Laburnum  should 
be  decidedly  poisonous,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
a  deleterious  alkaloid  called  cytisin.  The  fond- 
ness of  hares  and  rabbits  for  the  bark  is  well 
known,  and  the  suggestion  contained  in  Martyn's 
edition  of  Miller's  "  Gardener's  Dictionary  "  has 
been  acted  upon  with  marked  success  in  some 
parts  of  the  country :  "  Hence  it  is  suggested 
by  Mr.  Boutcher  that  the  Laburnum  is  very  proper 
to  sow  in  plantations    infested  with  hares  and 


Youuf/  tree  n/covuiwn  Laburnum. 

rabbits,  who  will  touch  no  other  plant  so  long  as 
a  twig  of  Laburnum  remains.  Though  eaten  to 
the  ground  in  winter,  it  will  spring  again  the  next 
season,  and  thus  continually  supply  these  noxious 
animals ;  so  that  by  expending  five  shillings  in 
Laburnum  seed,  a  whole  plantation  may  be  se- 
cured.'    In  spite,    however,    of   the    Laburnum 


being  a  favourite  food  of  hares  and  rabbits,  it  is 
now  and  then  highly  poisonous  to  cattle,  as  the 
following  statement  made  by  Dr.  Stark,  Bridge  of 
Allan,  will  show  : — 

"Daring  the  high  gale  of  October  14,  1881,  a 
large  Laburnum  tree,  about  60  years  old  and  richly 
clothed  with  foliage,  was  overturned  at  lluntfield, 
Lanarkshire,  and  fell  across  the  fence  into  a  Grass 


that  a  form  with  white  flowers  is  described  in 
Flora  (xiii.,  p.  241).  A  reference  to  this  work 
will  show  that  the  plant  there  mentioned  does  not 
belong  to  any  Laburnum  at  all,  but  to  a  species 
of  Cytisus.  Probably  Koch's  blunder  has  been 
copied  by  Lavallee,  who,  in  the  list  of  varieties  of 
L.  vulgare,  gives  var.  leucantha.  Has  anyone 
ever  seen  a  white  Laburnum 


Flowers,  pods,  and  S€cd  of  (he  common  Laburnum  {Laburnum  vulgare). 


park  in  which  nine  heifers  were  feeding.  The 
cattle,  who  seemed  as  fond  of  the  Laburnum  as 
the  hares,  immediately  began  to  devour  the  leaves, 
pods,  and  tender  branches,  and  when  discovered 
shortly  afterwards  were  all  found  to  be  more  or 
less  violently  affected  with  those  poisonous  symp- 
toms caused  by  Laburnum.  Two  were  so  seriously 
ill  that  they  could  not  walk,  and  had  to  be  carted 
to  the  farm,  and  died  before  the  veterinary  sur- 
geon could  be  sent  for.  Three  others  were  with 
difliculty  got  to  the  farm,  and,  notwithstanding 
active  medical  treatment,  several  days  elapsed 
before  they  were  pronounced  out  of  danger,  and 
all  the  rest  shared  in  a  less  violent  degree  the 
peculiar  symptoms  caused  by  Laburnum  poisoning. 
That  the  Laburnum  is  not  always  poisonous  to 
cattle  is  proved  by  what  I  have  myself  seen,  viz., 
cattle  in  a  wood,  where  Laburnum  was  freely 
grown  to  keep  hares  and  rabbits  from  attacking 
the  other  trees,  browsing  on  the  Laburnum,  yet 
never  receiving  damage  therefrom.  And,  besides, 
a  marked  example  of  this  occurred  the  other  day 
here.  A  large  quantity  of  Laburnum  branches, 
covered  with  leaves  and  pods,  were  thrown  into 
an  old  quarry  on  the  roadside,  and  half-a-dozen 
cows,  discovering  the  tempting  morsels,  cleared 
the  whole  of  the  leaves,  pods,  and  tender  shoots, 
yet  never  exhibited  the  slightest  symptoms  of 
poisoning." 

Daring  the  month  of  May  and  in  the  earlier 
part  of  June  there  are  no  more  beautiful  objects 
in  an  English  shrubbery  than  good,  well-flowered 
specimens  of  Laburnum.  Perhaps  the  position  in 
which  the  flowers,  "  rich  in  streaming  gold,"  tell 
to  the  best  advantage  is  when  the  trees  are 
planted  by  the  woodland  walk,  or  in  the  park 
where  tall  green  trees  may  form  a  pleasing  back- 
ground to  the  bright  colour  of  the  long  racemes. 

A  large  number  of  varieties  are  in  cultivation, 
differing  in  habit,  in  foliage  characters,  and  to  a 
less  extent  in  colour  and  size  of  flower,  length  of 
raceme,  &o.  Without  fully-formed  pods  it  would 
be  diflicult,  in  some  cases,  to  refer  these  forms  to 
their  respective  species.  No  attempt  is  made  here 
to  give  a  complete  list  of  all  the  different  varieties 
of  Laburnum  which  have  been  mentioned  in  books 
or  catalogues  ;  only  the  most  distinct  and  desir- 
able are  selected.  Some  of  the  names  in  books 
are  names  simply,  and  do  not  represent  plants  ; 
an  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  in  Koch's  "  Den- 
drologie,"  where,  at  p.   18  of  parti.,  he  tells  us 


Laburnum  vulgare*  (Grisebach)  (the  com" 
mon  Laburnum). — Whether  it  was  this  or  the  next 
species,  the  so-called  Scotch  Laburnum,  which 
was  first  introduced  to  this  country,  it  would  pro- 
bably be  now  impossible  to  ascertain.  One  or  the 
other,  however,  was  cultivated  in  1597  by 
Gerard,  who  appears  to  have  had  it  in  his  garden 
under  the  names  of  Anagyris,  Laburnum,  and  P>ean 
Trefoil.  The  principal  differences  which  dis- 
tinguish L.  vulgare  from  its  near  ally  L.  alpinum 
are  the  generally  i^horter  racemes,  larger  indivi- 
dual flowers,  the  leaves  being  hairy  and  paler  be- 
neath, the  pod  being  clothed  with  hairs,  the  upper 
suture  thickened  and  keeled,  but  not  winged. 
Native  of  Southern  and  Eastern  France,  Southern 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Southern  Austria,  Serfia,  Hun- 
gary, &c. 

Var.  aureum. — The  golden-leaved  Laburnum 
is  a  desirable  foliage  tree  where  it  does  well.  It 
affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  influence  of 
the  scion  on  the  stock,  as  in  most  worked  stems 
golden  shoots  will  develop  far  below  the  graft  or 
bud,  and  perpetuate  the  variety  just  as  well  as 
legitimate  shoots. 

"i^AR.  Carlieri. — This  is  a  showy  variety  with 
very  narrow  leaflets  and  long  racemes  ;  it  is,  more- 
over, a  very  abundant  flowerer. 

Var,  kkaqrans.— Flowers  fragrant,  otherwise 
not  differing  from  the  type. 

Var.involutum. — The  leaflets  of  this  are  curled 
up  into  "rings,"  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
that  peculiar  variety  of  the  Weeping  Willow  (Salix 
babylonica  var.  annularis).  It  is  a  vigorous  grower 
enough,  but  is  more  cutious  than  handsome.  The 
names  bullatum  and  monstrosum  are  also  applied 
to  this  form. 

Var.  pendulum.  -Except  for  its  slender  twigs 
and  weeping  habit  this  possesses  no  very  marked 
character. 

Var.  Pahkesi  -  This  is  a  seedling  form  raised 
by  Mr.  J.  D.  Parkes,  of  Darttord,  about  1840. 
The  racemes  are  very  long,  as  much  as  15  inches, 
and  the  flowers  deeper  in  colour  than  the  majority 
of  Laburnum  forms. 

Var.  quercifolium. — The  leaflets  of  this  are 
sinuated  and  lobed,  so  as  to  resemble  to  a  consider- 

•  Laburnum  vulgare,  Oriaebach,  " Spiuilegium  Pluiro 
Rumeliacre  et  Bithynicrc,"  i  ,  7  (1843)  ;  Kocb,  "  Deniiro- 
logie,"  crater  thtil  ,  p.  16.  CytisU3  Laburnum,  Lincieus  ; 
Lovldon,  "Arboretum  et  Friiticetimi  Brttannicum,"  ii., 
p.  690;  " Encyclopanlia  of  Trees  autl  ?luubs,"p.  214. 
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able  extent  a  miniature  Oak   lea£.     It  is  a  free- 
flowering  and  very  distinct  variety. 

Var.  SEasiLiFOLiuM.— This  variety, which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Cytisussessilitolius-avery 
different  plant— is  simply  a  common  Laburnum 
with  the  leaves  so  shortly  stalked  as  to  appear 
quite  sessile.  It  has  short  racemes,  and  has  a 
bunchy  look  owing;  to  the  clusters  of  very  shortly- 
stalked   leaves.     E.'icept   in    arboreta    and    with 


come  a  general  favourite.  It  has  very  small, 
shortly  stalked  leaves  and  erect  racemes  of  large 
handsome  flowers  arranged  in  panicles.  As  yet 
this  species  is  rare  in  cultivation. 

Laburnum  Weldeni  (Grisebaoh)  (Cytisus  ra- 
mentaceas,  Siebold),  &c.,  a  native  of  Dalmatia,  is 
now  placed  in  a  genus  by  itself— viz,  Petteria — 
and  will  be  described  and  figured  shortly  in  these 
pages. 


Flowers,  pods  and  seed  qf  the  Scctch  Labrtrniim  (//.  alpinum). 


lovers  of  the  curious  and  grotesque,  this  is  hardly 
likely  to  find  favour. 

Var.  Watereri— Perhaps  the  finest  of  all  the 
Laburnums.  It  was  raised  in  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Anthony  Waterer,  at  Knap  Hill,  near 
Woking.  For  length  of  raceme,  depth  of  colour, 
and  free  flowering  character,  it  is  almost  withoat 
equal. 

LinuRNUM  ALPINUM*  (Grisebach) (the  Scotch 
or  alpine  Laburnum). — This  is  found  wild  over 
nearly  the  same  area  as  the  common  Laburnum, 
from  which  Miller  in  his  "  Gardeners'  Dictionary  " 
was  the  first  to  separate  it  as  a  species.  Probably 
on  account  of  its  common  English  name,  the  mis- 
taken idea  originated  that  it  was  a  truly  native 
Scotch  plant.  On  the  whole,  this  species  is  a  more 
widely  known  one  and  is  more  generally  cultivated 
than  typical  L  vulgare ;  although  it  has  indivi- 
dually smaller  flowers,  their  colour  is,  as  a  rule,  a 
deeper  yellow,  and  the  racemes  are  longer.  The 
principal  characters,  however,  by  which  it  may 
readily  be  distinguished  from  the  common  Labur- 
num, reside  in  the  pod,  which  is  shorter,  smooth, 
with  a  distinctly  winged  upper  suture  ;  the  leaves, 
too,  are  green  on  both  surfaces,  and  are  either 
quite  glabrous  or  bordered  with  short  spreading 
hairs  ;  the  flowering  season,  too,  seems  to  be  more 
prolonged  than  is  the  case  with  its  ally.  There 
are  several  names  in  books  which  are  supposed  to 
represent  varieties  referable  to  this  species,  but 
without  specimens  it  is  impossible  to  decile  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.  A  weeping  form  (var. 
pendulum)  undoubtedly  belongs  here,  as  also  one 
named  fragrans  and  another  birsutum.  The  La- 
barnum  Alschingeri,  a  very  long-racemed  form 
frequently  met  with  in  gardt  ns,  seems  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  variety  of  the  Scotch  Laburnum  ; 
at  any  rate,  it  differs  very  widely  from  the  plant 
(of  which  I  have  not  seen  any  authentic  specimen) 
described  by  Visiani  in  his  "  Flora  Dalmatica,"iii., 
p.  2GL',  tab.  54.  In  all  probabili'y,  however,  the 
true  plant  should  be  placed  as  a  variety  under  L. 
alpinum. 

Laburnum  caramanicum -f  is  a  handsome 
shrub,  3  feet  or  4  feet  in  height,  from  Asia  Minor. 
If  it  proves  perfectly  hardy,  it  will  doubtless  be- 

•*  Laburnum  alpinum,  Grisebach  ;  Koch,  "Dendrologie," 
frater  theil  ,  p.  19.  Cytisus  alpinus,  Miller,  "  Gardeners' 
Dictionary  ;  "  Loudon,  "  Arboretum  et  Frnticetum  Britan- 
nicnm,''  ii.,  p.  369  ;  "  Encyclopedia  of  Trees  and  bhrubs," 
p.  21  J. 


Laburnum  Adami  (Cytisus  Adami,  Poitean; 
Lindley,  Botanical  Begister,  19G5)  is  a  hybrid 
between  the  Laburnum  and  Cytisus  purpureus, 
and  is  remarkable  from  its  tendency  to  revert  in 
certain  of  its  branches  to  the  parent  species,  the 
characteristic  flowers  of  which  may  be  seen  upon 
the  tree  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  the  inter- 


about  it  would  occupy  more  space  than  is  avail- 
able in  the  pages  of  The  Garden.  It  is  stated 
that  L.  Adami  originated  as  a  graft  hybrid  in  the 
nursery  of  M.  Adam,  in  Paris,  in  1828.  Mons. 
Casimir  de  CandoUe,  from  recent  observations  and 
investigation  of  the  leaf  anatomy,  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  purple  Laburnum  is  not,  as  it 
is  usually  considered,  a  graft  hybrid,  but  a  de- 
generate form  of  the  common  Laburnum.  It  seems 
hard  to  accept  M.  de  Candolle's  conclusion  ;  the 
hybrid  theory  appears  to  present  no  difficulty  ;  and 
unless  Cytisus  purpureus  be  proved  to  be  a  mere 
form  of  Laburnum  (a  rather  improbable  sugges- 
tion), the  development  of  specimens  which  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  the  alpine  purple-flowered 
Cytisus  purpureus  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  if  M.  de  Candolle's  view  is  adopted. 
L.  Adami  is  easily  multiplied  by  budding  or 
grafting  on  the  common  Laburnum. 

No  definite  data  as  to  the  relative  age  and 
dimensions  of  L.  vulgare  and  L.  alpinum  have,  as 
tar  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  been  pub- 
lished. This  could  no  doubt  be  done  if  corre- 
spondents possessing  noteworthy  trees  would  send 
fresh  specimens  of  twigs  with  foliage  and  fully 
formed  pods  to  the  editor  of  this  journal.  Of 
course  it  would  be  additionally  desirable  to  add 
to  the  measurements  of  trunk,  &o.,  any  informa- 
tion as  to  soil,  position,  elevation,  &c. 

Boijal  Gurdvns,  Kcw.     George  Nicholson. 


Magnolia  Thurberl  —  This  has  flowered 
near  Philadelphia  this  season.  It  proves  to  be  a 
dwarf  and  compact  variety  of  the  Chinese  Magno- 
lia, M.conspicua,  The  flowers  have  but  two  whorls, 
each  consisting  of  three  petals,  while  the  usual  large 
form  has  three,  the  series  of  three  outer  ones  be- 
ing reduced  to  mere  scales,  but  there  are  often 
only  si.i  well  formed  petals  on  the  old  form. 
The  habit  is,  however,  very  pretty,  and  it  will  be  a 
popular  variety. —  Gardeners'  Monthly. 

Bamboos  perishing'.— About  ten  years  ago 
most  of  the  larger  examples  of  Arundinaria  faloata 
(sickle-shaped  liamboo)  in  the  country  bloomed, 
seedel,    and    perished    simultaneously.      I   was 


Flowering  tree  of  Scotch  Laburnum  (Laburnum  alpinum). 


mediate  hybrid.  This  extraordinary  plant  has 
furnished  a  theme  for  numerous  writers,  and 
merely  to  give  a  resume  of  what  has  been  written 


t  Laburnum  caramanicum,  Bentham  and  Hooker,  "Gc^ 
nera  Plantarnm,''  1,,  p.  4S1.  Podocytisns  caramanicus, 
Bois&ier,  "Diagnoses  Piantarum  Orientallum  Novavum," 
ix.,  7. 


amongst  the  many  sufferers,  having  lost  several 
large  specimens.  Now  I  perceive  two  fine  plants 
of  Bambusa  nigra  here  are  covered  with  flower  to 
the  exclusion  of  a  single  leaf-bud.  I  am  fearful 
these  will  so  e-xhaust  themselves  as  to  result  in  a 
similar  fate.  I  am  desirous  of  knowing  if  the 
same  thing  is  occurring  in  other  gardens.   Perhaps 
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some  of  your  correspondents  will  kindly  say.- 
J.  M.,  Charmoiiih,  Dorset. 


Garden  Destroyers. 

SLUGS. 
In  the  The  Gabden  of  April  19  (p.  326)  there  are 
some  interesting  remarks  by  "  J.  C.  C."  on  this 
subject.  I  haYo  had  large  experience  in  the  mat- 
ter, being  interested  in  a  garden  of  about  an  acre 
and  a  quarter  as  joint  tenant,  with  a  colony  of  in- 
numerable slugs,  with  whom  I  have  to  wage  in- 
cessant war  in  order  to  secure  some  portion  of  the 
produce  of  the  land.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
severest  winters  do  not  at  all  diminish  the  supply 
of  slugs ;  they  merely  burrow  deeper   into  the 


replaced  after  capturing  the  sings.    I  have  cer- 
tainly diminished  the  stock  considerably,  and  am 
now  able  to  grow  many  flowers  and  plants  which 
were  invariably  eaten  up  in  former  years. 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Devon:  G.  H.  W. 


Sparrows  and  insects.— That  the  com- 
mon sparrow  is  not  an  unmitigated  evil  was 
proved  to  my  satisfaction  the  other  day.  Last 
week  during  the  prevalence  of  showery  weather 
numbers  of  the  common  white  butterfly,  that  a 
day  or  two  before  had  been  all  life  and  gaiety, 
were  lying  about  or  flying  in  a  listless  manner 
from  place  to  place  often  pursued  by  a  couple  of 
sparrows,  by  which  numbers  of  them  were  caught 
and  speedily  devoured,  i.e.,  their  bodies  were,  the 


Flowers,  pod,  and  seed  0/  Oak'leaved  Laburnum  (L.  vulgare  quercifoUum). 


ground,  and  lie  still  till  the  frost  abates ;  never- 
theless I  believe  they  commit  more  depredations 
in  mild  winters  because  they  set  to  work  earlier. 
For  instance,  in  this  present  year  they  were  feed- 
ing energetically  in  January  and  February,  where- 
as in  colder  seasons  they  do  not  u&ually  come  to  the 
surface  till  March  or  April. 

I  do  not  believe  in  any  of  the  ordinary  preven- 
tive measures  so  confidently  recommended  by 
many,  such  as  soot,  ashes,  cocoa-nut  fibre,  &c. ; 
they  are  of  some  use  while  fresh  and  dry,  but  they 
lose  all  their  virtue  when  beaten  down  by  rain ; 
and,  moreover,  slugs  have  an  awkward  way  of 
burrowing  and  coming  up  ]ust  under  the  plant; 
nor  do  I  attach  much  importance  to  keeping  the 
garden  free  from  leaves  and  other  haunts,  for  they 
take  refuge  under  little  bits  of  clod  or  in  lawns, 
whence  they  sally  out  in  the  evening  to  feed.  Nor 
have  I  much  faith  in  dustings  of  lime,  for  unless 
a  fair  quantity  reaches  the  slug  he  manages  to 
purge  himself  of  the  incumbrance. 

After  many  years'  trials  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  only  effectual  remedy  is  the  one 
suggested  by  your  correspondent  to  catch  the 
offenders  and  kill  them,  and  that  the  most,  if  not 
only,  effectual  trap  is  grains.  But  I  am  more 
economical  than  "  J.  C.  C.,"  for  I  make  a  quart  of 
grains  serve  for  a  good  many  traps.  My  plan  is  to 
take  up  a  loose  handful  of  grains  and  spread  them 
on  the  ground,  covering  them  over  with  a  bit  of 
elate  or  wood,  and  on  the  following  morning  the 
gardener  goes  his  round  with  a  bit  of  stick  and  a 
pan  of  salt  and  water,  which  kills  them  instantly, 
and  captures  the  plunderers.  They  appear  to 
gorge  themselves  at  night,  and  are  found  huddled 
together  in  the  morning.  I  suppose  they  must 
travel  some  distance  to  partake  of  the  tempting 
food,  for  I  have  repeatedly  found  thirty,  forty,  or 
fifty  slugs  ander  one  bit  of  of  slate.  The  victims 
may  be  killed  on  the  spot  by  a  light  sprinkle  of 
salt,  but  that  spoils  the  traps  for  further  use, 
whereas  the  traps  will  retain  their  attractive 
power  for  several  days,  if  the  covering  of  slate  is 


wings beingrejected.  In  the  case  of  one  of  the  birds 
some  of  the  captured  butterflies  were  taken  away, 
presumably  to  feed  its  young,  as  it  quickly  re- 
turned to  the  hunting  ground.  Though  sparrows 
doubtless  eat  the  larvfe  of  these  white  butterflies, 
I  never  before  observed  them  preying  on  the  per- 
fect insects. — H.  P. 

Weevils  (K  R.  Waite). — The  beetles  you 
send  are  the  black  Vine  weevil  (Otiorhynchus 
sulcatus),  one  of  the  most  destructive  pests  in 
greenhouses  ;  its  grubs  are  also  very  troublesome, 
attacking  the  roots  of  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  and 
other  soft-rooted  plants.  During  the  day  the 
weevils  hide  under  any  shelter  they  can  find.  Vou 
cannot  do  better  than  search  for  them  at  night. 
During  daylight  spread  white  sheets  under  the 
plants,  and  after  dark  take  in  suddenly  as  bright 
a  light  as  you  can,  when  many  of  the  weevils  will 
fall ;  a  sharp  tap  or  shake  to  the  plants  will  pro- 
bably bring  others  down.— G.  S.  S. 


Shelton  Abbey  is  the  country  seat  of  Lord 
Wicklow,  and  you  approach  it  from  Arklow  town 
along  a  level  road  between  two  narrow  canals  that 
remind  one  of  Holland.  The  road  is  fringed  with 
Eeed  Grass  and  with  lines  of  purple  Ehododen- 
drons,  and  on  either  side  are  stretches  of  marshy 
land,  where  bog  plants  and  Cotton  Grass  reign 
supreme.  Shelton  Abbey  itself  is  a  homely  man- 
sion, and  it  can  boast  of  the  finest  Sweet  Bay 
Laurels  I  ever  saw — great  spreading  bushes  30  feet 
high  and  leafy  to  the  turf  beneath  them.  A  giant 
Silver  Fir  and  an  enormous  old  Sweet  Chestnut 
add  quite  a  character  to  the  drive  approaching  the 
house.  There  is  also  a  fine  weeping  Horse  Chestnut 
tree  in  a  glade  near  the  kitchen  gardens,  its  lower 
branches  sweeping  the  sod  in  quite  a  noble  man- 
ner. Every  wall  is  beautifully  clothed  with  Ivy, 
Clematis,  and  Roses,  and  the  way  the  white 
Azaleas  (A.  indica  alba)  grow  and  blossom  here  in 
the  open  air  is  very  suggestive  of  shelter,  and  of 
a  genial  climate  to  boot.    There  is  no  formality, 


no  pretence,  about  Shelton  Abbey.  A  beautiful 
bit  of  turf  untortured  sweeps  around  a  cosy  man- 
sion, and  there  are  fine  trees  there.  Hardy  flowers 
seem  quite  happy  there  and  quite  in  harmony  with 
its  quaint  gables  and  old  chimneys.  But  it  is  in 
Ireland,  beside  the  silvery  Avoca  Eiver,  in  Wick- 
low, where  all  things  are  beautiful. — F.  W.  B. 


Propagating- 


ALLOWING  CUTTINGS  TO  FLAG. 

A  WIDE-SPEEAD,  but  erroneous,  idea  prevails  that 
by  allowing  cuttings  of  many  kinds  of  plants  to 
flag  before  they  are  inserted  in  the  soil  rooting 
activity  is  hastened,  or  at  all  events  it  is  ima- 
gined that  there  will  be  fewer  deaths  from  decay 
than  if  they  were  inserted  as  soon  as  removed  from 
the  parent  plant.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  re- 
verse holds  good ;  from  long-continued  experi- 
ments I  am  fully  persuaded  that  by  far  the  better 
plan,  except  in  a  few  isolated  instances,  is  to  put 
in  cuttings  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are 
taken  off  without  allowing  them  to  flag  if  that 
can  be  prevented.  Some  subjects  suffer  so  much 
even  if  exposed  for  only  a  short  time  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  revive  them,  while  on  the 
other  hand  some  remain  a  considerable  time  be- 
fore showing  signs  of  distress;  even  in  their  case, 
however,  more  harm  than  good  is  done  by  need- 
lessly exposing  them.  Plants  generally  propagated 
during  spring  in  heat,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Helio- 
tropes, Verbenas,  Petunias,  Bouvardias,  and 
similar  subjects,  the  cuttings  of  which  consist 
only  of  young  shoots  delicate  in  texture,  will 
often  root  in  a  few  days  if  put  in  at  once,  but 
should  they  flag  severely  before  insertion  the 
chances  are  that  besides  taking  longer  to  strike 
some  will  be  lost  altogether.  A  very  particular  plant 
in  this  respect  is  the  variegated  form  of  Coprosma 
Baueriana,  by  no  means  one  of  the  easiest  of  sub- 
jects to  increase.    A  ready  way  by  which  it  may 


Flowering  tree  of  Oak-leaved  Lalurnum. 

be  struck  is  to  put  the  stock  plant  in  heat  and  thus 
cause  young  shoots  to  grow  quickly,  when  if 
taken  off,  inserted  without  delay,  and  kept  close 
till  rooted  no  fear  need  be  entertained  as  to  the 
result ;  should  they  once  flag,  however,  very  few 
will  ever  freshen  up  again.    It  has  been  urged  on 
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behalf  of  the  system  of  drying  cuttings  that  the 
sap  discharged  from  the  cut  portion  tends  to  pre- 
vent striking,  and  therefore  should  be  allowed  to 
escape  ;  in  practice,  however,  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  The  descending  sap  heals  over  the  cut  por- 
tion of  the  stem  and  commences  to  form  a  callus, 
whence  roots  are  produced  in  a  much  quicker  time 
than  if  the  sap  is  allowed  to  escape  beforehand. 
My  experiments  have  been  carried  out  on  all 
classes  of  plants  with  in  nearly  every  case  the  same 
result.  A  few,  however,  are  more  or  less  benefited 
by  a  certain  amount  of  drying  before  insertion. 
l*elargoniums  if  in  any  way  succulent  are  better 
laid  out  a  title  time  before  insertion,  but  they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  flag  too  much,  especially 
slender  growing  kinds.  Such  as  have  received  a 
certain  amount  of  ripening  before  being  cut  down 
will  not  need  so  much  drying  as  when  cut  from 
a  vigorous  plant  in  foil  growth.  The  various 
SHCcalent  plants,  such  as  Echeverias,  Crassulas, 
Epiphyllums,  and  the  different  Cacti  resist  drought 
so  long  that  branches  separated  from  the  parent 
plants  may  remain  for  weeks  or  longer  without 
sustaining  in j  iiry,  even  though  kept  without  mois- 
ture. Cuttings  of  such  plants  put  in  after  being 
separated  so  long  must  not  then,  however,  be  sur- 
feited with  moisture  ;  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
potted  will  in  most  cases  famish  sufficient  mois- 
ture to  last  a  considerable  time.  Much  in  all 
cases  depends  upon  the  subsequent  treatment  of 
the  cuttings  ;  if  kept  too  wet,  many  will  be  lost, 
whether  dried  beforehand  or  not,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  a  judicious  yet  sparing  use  of  the 
watering-pot,  cuttings  of  a  very  succulent  character 
may  be  struck  without  any  preliminary  treatment. 
In  the  case  of  most  subjects,  a  thorough  watering 
shoald  be  given  at  first,  and  after  that  only  when 
necessary,  but  with  many  succulent  plants  this 
first  watering  can  well  be  dispensed  with.        T. 


to  the  material  on  which  they  may  be  placed,  as 
if  there  is  any  vacuum  left  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
if  they  can  be  induced  to  keep  in  good  health. 
Avoid  hard  water  as  much  as  possible  ;  use  rain 
water  only  wherever  it  is  procurable.  S. 


Orchids. 


ORCHIDS    AT    THE    ROYAL    EXOTIC 
NURSERY,  CHELSEA. 
The  most  interesting  feature  just  now  belonging 
to   Messrs.  Voitch's  nursery  is  the  large,  recently- 
built  hot-house  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
cultivation  of  Cattleyas  and    Lielias.     The  exi- 
gencies of    the    large  trade  now  carried   on  in 
Orchids  by  this  firm  demanded  this  extension  of 
that  department,  and  even  this  addition  does  not 
satisfy  the  requirements  seemingly,  as  we  were 
told  that  houses  of  similar  capacity,  as  well  as  the 
enlargement   of  others,  were  in  contemplation. 
This  new  house,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  the  most 
perfect  of  its  kind  that  could  be  built.    No  ex- 
pense has  been  spared,  and  all  the  experience  in 
Orchid  cultivation  which  the  resources  of  this  firm 
can  command    has  been   brought    to  bear  upon 
its    construction.      It     is     the     largest     house 
in    the    establishment,     its    dimensions    being 
132  feet   in    length,    22    feet    in    width,    and 
about  H  feet  in  height.     It  is  span-roofed,  with  a 
lantern  elevated  above  the  ridge,  and  in  which  is 
placed  the  top   ventilation.    The  ventilators   at 
the  bottom  are  so  arranged  that  the  influx  of  air 
passes  over  the  hot-water  pipes  beneath  the  side 
stages.     Both  the  top  and  bottom  ventilators  are 
so  connected  that  they  may  be  opened  all  at  once 
by  means  of  levers.    The  heating  is  effected  by  a 
Trentham    boiler  8  feet    in    length,   being    the 
favourite  kind  of  boiler  employed  at  this  nursery. 
This  boiler  efficiently  heats  six  rows   of    t-inch 
pipes  on  each  side  of  the  house  beneath  the  stages 
and  four  rows  beneath  the  central  stage.    In  the 
centre  provision  is  made  for  turning  the  heat  off 
and  on  by  means  ol  valves,  so  that  if  necessary 
the  house  may  be  divided  by  a  partition  when 
painting  or  other  repairs  are  necessary.     Thereof 
admits  abundance  of  light,  notwithstanding  the 
substantial    and    somewhat    heavy    appearance 
of    the     ratters.      Ample     provision    is    made 
for   a    water    supply,    so    indispensable    to    all 
Orchid  houses.     Beneath  the  central  stage  are  ca- 
pacious cemented  tanks   for  collecting  the  rain 
water  from  the  roof,  and  which  is  always  used  for 
watering  the  plants,  and  there  are  also  small  ones 
for  holding  the  ordinary  water  supply  used  for 
flushing   down   the  paths  and  similar   purposes. 
The  paths  are  fitted  with  perforated  iron  plates,  so 
that  visitors  may  walk  dry-footed,  although  there 
is  abundance  of  moisture  collected  in  the  gravel 
beds  beneath  them.    The  side  stages  are  broad 
and  well  elevated,  so  as  to  bring  the  plants  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  roof.    The  central  stage  is 
constructed  in  tiers  for  the  same  reason.    At  one 
end  of  the  house  a  portion  is  partitioned  off,  so  as 
to  afford   a  roomy   potting  departmeut,  thereby 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  taking  the  plants  through 
the  outside  air  for  that  purpose.     There  is  only 
one  row  of  supporting  pillars,  and  these  ran  along 
beneath  the  ridge  plate,  so  that  the  house  has  an 
extremely  light  appearance. 

Cattleyas. — At  the  present  time  this  house  is 
indescribably  gay  with  bloom,  the  greatest  show 
being  made  by  the  old  C.Mossia;,  which  may  be  seen 
here  in  endless  variety,  no  two  individual  plants 
bearing  flowers  exactly  alike.  There  are  of  course 
some  of  superlative  merit,  and  these  instead  of  be- 
ing named  are  denoted  by  crosses.  A  six-crossed 
variety  is  exceptionally  good,  there  being  compa- 
ritively  few  so  distinguished.  In  this  immense 
gathering  of  C.  Mossirc  may  be  seen  every  grada- 
tion of  shade,  from  almost  pure  white  to  the  deepest 
magenta-crimson,  and  some  exhibit  peculiar  mark- 
ings. One  variety  named  aurantiaca  may  be 
singled  out  from  all  the  rest  by  the  large  amount 
of  golden  yellow  in  the  throat   of  the  labellum. 

-  Another  Cattleya  that  contributes  to   the  display 

In  order  to  ensure  success,  it  is  indispensable   in  this  house  is  Warneri,  the  summer  flowering  va- 
that  the  plants  should  be  made  to  adhere  firmly  I  riety  of  0.  labiata.   Of  this  superb  Cattleya,  which 


FILMY  FERNS  FOR  UNHEATED 
FERNERIES. 
Besides  our  native  Hymenophyllnm  tun- 
bridgense  and  unilaterale,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  Wilsoni,  both  of  which  are  found  in  very 
cold  parts  of  Scotland,  where  they  annually  ex- 
perience very  severe  weather,  all  the  New  Zealand 
species  of  Hymenophyllum,  Todea,  and  Tricho- 
manes  will  not  only  bear,  but  really  delight,  in 
cold  treatment ;  such  a  place  as  that  described 
by  "Filices"  (p.  413)  will  be  found  to  suit  them 
exactly.  The  same  opinion  may  also  be  safely 
advanced  as  regards  the  Killarney  Fern,  Tricho- 
manes  radicans.anditsseveral  lovely  varieties,  allof 
which  withstood  with  us  14°  of  frost  without  the 
slightest  injury.  Most,  if  not  all,  the  Chilian 
species  will  also  do  very  well  under  the  same 
treatment.  It  is,  indeed,  an  acknowledged  fact 
that  more  Pilmies  are  killed  annually  by  excessive 
coddling,  or  at  least  by  unnecessary  heat  to  which 
they  are  often  subjected,  than  by  exposure  to  cold. 
This  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt  by  the  numerous 
experiments  successfully  carried  out  by  Mr.  J. 
Cooper  Forster,  in  whose  unique  collection  at  2!(, 
Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  they  are  all  grown  with- 
out a  particle  of  artificial  heat,  and  even  under 
such  circumstances  West  Indian  species  thrive 
apace.  Where  their  most  important  requirement 
— constant  moisture— is  properly  attended  to,  the 
f  jUowing  species  and  varieties  will  be  sure  to  give 
satisfaction,  viz. :  — 


Hiinenophyllum 
sum 
.isiilenioicles 
cauiliculatum 
chlloense 
ciiapatum 
cruentuni 
demissum 
d.  uitens 
fUlatatum 
flabellatara 
llexuosmu 
fucifornie 
javaiiicum 
pectinatum 
polyauthos 
pulcherrimum 
SL'.'ibrum 
tamariaciforma 


Hymenophyllum    tunbridg 
ense 

unilaterale 

valvatum 
Trichomanea  angu3tatum 

exsectum 

humile 

pyxidiferum 

radicana 

r.  Audrewsi 

r.  concinunm 

r.  dilatatum 

r.  diasectum 

reniforme 
Todea  Fraseri 

pellucida 

plumosi 

superba 

"Wilkesiana 


is  scarcely  inferiorin  beauty  to  its  autumn  flowering 
congener,  there  are  some  extremely  fine  forms  with 
large  flowers  and  splendid  colouring.  C.  Mendeli 
again  makes  a  beautiful  display,  though  the  bulk  of 
the  collection  is  getting  past  its  best.  There  is 
one  variety  that  we  took  special  note  of,  as  it 
seems  to  be  the  counterpart  of  the  much-prized 
superbissima,  the  variety  that  fetched  such  a 
fabulous  price  a  short  time  ago.  The  flowers  in 
this  case  are,  however,  inferior  in  size  at  present, 
the  plant  being  small.  The  greatest  display  is 
that  made  by  C.  gigas  and  its  allies,  Sanderiana 
and  imperialis ;  these  are  represented  by  won- 
drously  fine  plants ;  for  example,  of  C.  Sanderiana 
there  is  a  huge  mass,  one  bona  fide  specimen 
carrying  no  fewer  than  thirty-four  flowers  from 
twelve  sheaths— a  glorious  sight.  The  plant, 
moreover,  represents  the  finest  form  of  Sander's 
Cattleya,  the  fiowers  being  very  large  with  wide 
spreading  lips  of  an  extremely  rich  violet-crimson 
intensified  by  the  white  and  citron-yellow  centres. 
There  are  some  other  grand  masses  of  C.  gigas  in 
flower,  but  this  one  eclipses  them  all. 

L.ELIAS.— Amongst  these  the  most  showy,  of 
course,  is  L.  purpurata  and  its  varieties,  the  white 
one  being  particularly  fine;  so  also  is  the  rare 
Brysiana,  a  kind  remarkable  for  the  dark  colour  of 
its  flowers.  Peculiarly  conspicuous  among  this 
vast  array  of  uniformly  tinted  flowers  was  L.  cinna- 
barina,  whose  bright  orange-red  flowers  stood  out 
in  bold  relief.  There  was  likewise  a  charming 
gathering  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  all  finely 
flowered  plants.  The  only  other  plants  in  the 
house  were  tall  growing  Vandas  placed  along  the 
top  of  the  central  stage  in  order  to  break  the  sky- 
line as  it  were,  and  Sobralia  macrantha,  of  which 
there  has  recently  flowered  a  variety  with  enor- 
mous flowers  larger  even  than  have  ever  been  seen 
in  this  nursery.  The  striking  appearance  of  the 
contents  of  this  new  house  is  considerably  height- 
ened by  the  visitor  having  to  pass  through  a 
delightful  cool  fernery  before  it  is  reached,  the 
quiet  greenery  of  the  Ferns  enhancing  the  gay 
tints  of  the  Orceids. 

The  other  Orchid  houses,  numbering  about 
thirty,  do  not  seem  a  bit  the  less  crowded  than 
they  did  previous  to  the  erection  of  the  new 
house,  but,  of  course,  more  room  is  secured  for 
displaying  the  grand  specimen  plants,  and  houses 
are  devoted  to  particular  genera  more  strictly 
than  heretofore.  For  instance,  one  capacious  span- 
roofed  house  is  devoted  to  Cypripediums  alone, 
others  to  Dendrobiums,  East  Indian  plants,  and  a 
supplementary  collection  of  Cattleyas  and  L^lias. 
Each  of  these  houses  is  gay  with  flowers  and  contains 
not  a  few  of  exceptional  interest.  There  are  several 
of  the  finest  hybrid  Cypripediums  in  flower,  such 
as  C.  albo-purpureum,  cardinale,  the  brightest 
coloured  of  all,  and  selligerum  majas,  an  exagge- 
rated form  of  the  original  selligerum  itself,  one  of 
thehandsomest  of  hybrid  Lady's  Slippers.  C.  ver- 
nixium,  Petri,  besides  a  host  of  the  common  species, 
maybe  seen  in  bloom.  Among  Dendrobes  none 
captivated  U5  so  much  as  D.  Falconeri,  small 
plants  of  which  growing  in  tiny  shallow  pans  sus- 
pended beneath  the  roof,  were  producing  numerous 
flowers  of  large  size,  and  very  finely  coloured  midst 
a  thicket  of  slender  stems.  When  grown  and 
flowered  well  this  is  unquestionably  among  the 
loveliest  of  all  Dendrobes,  and  has  few  peers 
amongst  the  whole  tribe  of  Orchids.  D.  Bensoniaj, 
too,  may  be  seen  to  perfection  ;  on  one  stem  we 
counted  no  fewer  than  twenty-two  flowers,  and 
this  stem  was  one  of  several  produced  on 
a  plant  grown  in  a  shallow  pan  only  4  inches 
across.  Benson's  Dendrobe  is  one  that  should 
be  in  the  choicest  selections  of  Orchids.  A 
curious,  but  not  showy,  Dendrobium  is  sanguino- 
lentum,  interesting  on  account  of  its  being  one  of 
the  parents  of  the  hybrid  D.  Rhodostoma,  an  ex- 
tremely attractive  variety  now  in  great  perfection 
here.  D.  thyrsiflorum,  which  some  time  since 
rendered  the  Dendrobe  house  so  gay,  will  shortly 
yield  a  fine  display,  as  numbers  of  large  plants 
are  thickly  set  with  incipient  spikes. 

The  East  Indian  Orchids,  such  as  Vandas, 
Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  and  the  like,  afford  a 
deal  of  interest,  as  many  are  in  flower,  though 
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the  display  is  nothing  compared  with  what 
it  will  be  ia  a  few  weeks,  when  the  fine 
collection  oE  Aerides  odoratum,  virens,  and 
others  have  unfolded  the  numerous  spikes 
with  which  the  plants  are  furnished.  Among  the 
Vandas  there  is  a  variety  of  V.  cojrulescens,  the 
finest  we  have  yet  seen,  the  flowers  being  a  third 
larger  than  usual  and  the  colour  considerably 
brighter.  The  old  Aerides  crispum  and  its  fine 
variety  Lindleyanum  are  still  among  the  cream  of 
the  East  Indian  group,  the  delicious  fragrance  o£ 
the  flowers,  combined  with  their  bright  colours, 
rendering  them  much  admired.  The  Fox-brush 
Orchid  (A.  Fielding!)  is  represented  by  some 
grandly-flowered  plants,  and  in  the  same  house  is 
a  specimen  of  Ccelogyne  Massangeana  suspended 
from  the  roof,  and  producing  from  its  base  a  long, 
loose  spike  of  white  and  tawny  brown  flowers. 
It  is  an  uncommon  Orchid,  besides  being  so 
elegant. 

The  Odontoglossum  houses,  always  so  gay 
with  bloom,  are  particularly  so  just  at  this  the  full 
llower-tide  of  Orchids.  The  display  contains  old 
and  popular  kinds,  together  with  rarer  ones,  and 
the  whole  intermixed  with  Masdevallias  and  other 
kinds  renders  the  houses  very  beautiful.  In  the 
rhalienopsis  house  further  on  there  are  crowds  of 
spikes  of  r.  grandiflora  and  amabilis  besides  a 
few  of  the  charming  P.  Randeriana,  whose  lovely 
mauve-tinted  flowers  fascinate  everyone.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  rich  addition  to  this  section  of 
Orchids.  Other  Orchids  of  interest  we  noted  were 
Oncidium  nigratum,  with  long  branching  spikes 
carrying  myriads  of  tiny  flowers,  white  and 
covered  with  black  blotches  ;  a  pale  rose  variety  of 
Mesospinidium  vulcanicum  ;  Angrajcum  falcatum 
(one  plant  with  eleven  spikes),  Epidendrum 
Wallisi,  and  Masdevallia  Chimera;,  with  flowers 
measuring  a  foot  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  sepals. 


Blood  bore  twenty-six  flowers,  Chelsoni  fourteen, 
Backhousiana  falgens  thirty,  sanguinea  superba 
twenty-two,  and  another  known  here  as  magnifioa 
twenty-eight.    The  above,  with  many  others  at  the 


tolerably  well  furnished  with  Dendrobes  was  a 
specimen  of  D.  J.ensonite  on  a  raft  with  111 
flowers  on  it,  and  D.  suavissimum  with  nine. 
Ferns  are  also  a  feature  at  Fenniscowles,  especially 


Masdevallias  — Probably  the  finest  grown 
plants  of  these  in  the  country  are  to  be  seen  at 
Mr.  F.  Yates's,  Fenniscowles,  near  Blackburn.  The 
flowers  are  matchless  as  regards  size,  and  the 
foliage  spotless.  Many  of  them  have  been  grown 
from  very  small  plants  to  what  might  be  regarded 
as  specimen  size.  For  instance,  RI.  rosea  consisted 
of  one  leaf  four  years  ago,  while  now  it  is  a  bush 
in  an  8-inch  pot,  furnished  with  six>y-two  flowers, 


Floioering  and  Jniitbig  twigs  oj  the  Weeping  Laburnum  {L.  vulgare  pendulum). 


time  of  my  visit,  were  growing  in  a  hip  span  house 
with  its  ends  facing  the  east  and  west,  but  they 
were  shortly  to  be  moved  to  a  lean-to  with  a 
northern  aspect.  In  company  with  the  Masde- 
vallias were  Anguloa  Clowesi,  well  flowered,  two 


The  Weepi?-!!]  Laburnum, 


forming  a  rosy  belt.  M.  Harryana  Yatesi  is  a  richly 
coloured  variety,  in  which  the  claws  overlap  each 
other,  thus  giving  the  flowers  an  orbicular  ap- 
pearance.   The  variety  of  Harryana  called  Bull's 


on    one    stem;    some  plants    of 
Alexandrrc    were    also    carrying 
spikes  of  from  eight  to  thirteen  flowers  and  leaves 
18  inches  long.     In  one  of  the  vineries  which  is 


blooms    being 
Odontoglossum 


Adiantums  and  Filmy  Fi-rns.     A.   Williamsi,  for 
instance,  was  4  feet  6  inches  in  diameter. — W.  P.  R. 

Dendroblum  Bansoulse  (H.  i)— One  of 
the  three  flowers  you  sent  represents  an  unusually 
fine  variety,  but  the  numbers  of  all  the  flowers  had 
become  detached  before  they  reached  us.  The 
finest  variety  had  a  very  large  blotch  on  the 
labellum ;  the  other  flowers  represented  ordinary 
varieties.  From  twenty  to  thirty  flowers  on  a 
stem  is  an  exceptionally  large  number  for  this 
Dendrobe.  As  regards  its  winter  treatment,  it 
requires  to  be  kept  rather  dry  in  a  warm  house. 
The  plants  should  be  kept  moist  until  they  have 
quite  finished  their  season's  growth. — Ed. 

Lselia  purparata  Brysiana.  —  Among 
specimens  of  choice  Orchid  flowers  sent  to  us  by 
Mr.  T.  Perry,  from  Penpole  House  gardens,  Shore- 
hampton,  is  a  fine  spike  of  this  superb  Orchid,  one 
of  the  most  distinct  and  beaatifal  of  the  several 
varieties  of  L;L'lia  purpurata.  The  flowers  are 
about  the  ordinary  size,  but  the  colour  is  different. 
The  lip  is  of  the  intensest  crimson,  almost  black, 
in  fact,  while  the  sepals  are  very  much  darker 
than  in  the  type.  It  is  a  very  fine  variety,  and 
one  not  at  all  common.  Mr.  Perry  also  sends 
flowers  of  CattleyaWarneri,  the  summer-flowering 
variety  of  C.  labiata.  Among  these  there  are  some 
uncommonly  fine  varieties,  notably  one  with  an 
extraordinarily  large  and  highly  coloured  lip.  A 
spike  also  of  Dendrobium  Dalhousianum,  carrying 
twelve  flowers,  indicates  good  growth.  Our  cor- 
respondent states  that  he  has  fourteen  spikes  of 
flower  on  one  specimen  of  this  Dendrobe. 

Phalsenopsls  grandiflora  (P.  Ctibborn).  —  Ilie 
flower  sent  is  tlie  variety  naim-d  nurefl.  It  differs  from  the 
tinliiiary  form  in  liaving  lialf  of  the  labelluiu  and  antenniB 
of  a  l)right  yellow.    It  ig  a  scarce  and  valuable  variety. 

Native  Orchises. — Eerewith  I  send  yon  a  posy  of 
wild  Orchids,  so  pretty  as  to  induce  one  to  ask  why  go  to 
tlie  tropics  for  Oieliids  when  we  have  such  wealth  of  beauty 
at  home. — W.  Wat.son,  Kaglehuvt.1,  Fawleg,  Hants. 

*..*  Truly  a  ch.arming  gathering  of  Orchis  maculata, 
sliowing  almost  every  variation  in  tint  from  nearly  puie 
white  to  deep  violet-purple.— EP. 
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Orchids  from  Eosefield,  Sevenoaks.— 

From  Mr.  De  B.  Crawshay's  choice  collection  of 
Orchids  we  have  received  a  gathering  of  some  nn- 
commonly  fine  varieties.  Among  them  is  a  pure 
white  Odontoglosfum  Alexandifc,  named  virginale, 
a  lovely  variety,  wholly  without  colour,  except  a 
yellow  crest.  Another  variety,  of  the  guttatum 
feotion,  h'js  heavily  spotted  sepals  and  spotless 
white  petals.  A  flower  of  Cattleya  Warneri  is  re- 
markable for  its  unusually  large  size  and  brilliancy 
of  colouring,  and  is  among  the  finest  forms  we 
have  seen,  the  labellum  being  particularly  beauti- 
ful. A  very  fine  form  of  Vanda  suavis  is  also  sent ; 
it  is  a  twelve-flowered  spike,  the  flowers  being 
much  larger  than  usual  and  the  colours  richer  and 
more  pronounced.  Mr.  Crawshay  calls  it  the 
Ilosefield  variety  of  V.  suavis. 

Cyprlpedlum  caudatum.  —  A  three- 
flowered  spike  of  this  remarkable  Lady's  Slipper 
Orchid  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  Thomson  & 
Son,  Tweedside  Vineyard,  Clovenfords,  which  is 
by  far  the  finest  example  of  it  we  have  yet  seen. 
Each  of  the  three  flowers  have  their  peculiar 
attenuated  sepals  prolonged  to  fully  3:i  inches, 
the  longest  we  have  ever  measured.  Such  an 
example  as  this  either  indicates  a  finer  variety 
or  superior  cultivation,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  excessive  length  of  the  sepals  is 
due  chiefly  to  culture.  The  other  parts  of  the 
flowers,  too,  are  finer  than  usual,  notably  the 
pouch,  which  is  as  high  coloured  as  in  the 
variety  roseum,  which  indeed  it  may  be.  There  is 
not  a  more  singular  Orchid  in  cultivation  than 
this,  particularly  when  seen  grown  to  such  per- 
fection. 

Mr.  Peroival's  Oattleyaa.— We  have  not 
seen  Mr.  I'ercival's  celebrated  Orchid  collection 
at  Birkdale,  Southport,  but  we  can  imagine 
what  it  is  like  just  now  by  a  large  gather- 
ing of  flowers  of  various  Cattleyas  which  he 
has  sent  us.  The  specimens  include  some  ex- 
ceptionally fine  varieties  of  C.  Mossiie,  C.  Men- 
deli,  C.  gigas  and  its  ally,  C.  Sanderiana. 
.Some  of  the  latter  are  marvellous  flowers,  measur- 
ing just  upon  "J  inches  across  the  outspread 
flowers.  One  flower  represents  by  far  the  deepest 
in  colour  we  have  as  yet  seen,  it  being  of  an  in- 
tense crimson-magenta  in  the  lip.  Some  of  the 
flowers  of  Mendeli  have  snow-white  sepals  and 
richly  coloured  and  exquisitely  frilled  lips.  Others, 
again,  are  remarkable  for  the  depth  of  colour  in 
both  sepals  and  lips.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  C. 
Mossiie  representing  a  wide  diversity  of  colouring. 
A  few  of  the  flowers  are  identical  with  the  variety 
usually  named  aurantiaca. 

Odontogloesum  Alexandrse  mirabile. 

This  is  the  name  of  the  marvellous  Orchid  ex- 
hibited on  Wednesday  last  at  the  Kegent's  Park 
show  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  which  formed  the 
centre  of  attraction  on  account  of  its  great  beauty 
and  extreme  rarity  ;  indeed,  it  is  absolutely  unique 
in  cultivation  up  to  the  present  time  at  least.  It 
is  quite  as  remarkable  as  a  variety  of  0.  Alexan- 
dra; as  the  wonderful  variety  of  O.  Pescatorei 
named  Veitchianum.  The  flowers  are  fully  2.^ 
inches  across ;  the  sepals  are  so  broad  as  to  quite 
overlap  and  leave  no  intervening  space.  The 
colour  is  the  most  astonishing.  It  consists  of 
heavy  bar-like  blotches  of  purplish  brown  dis- 
posed transversely  on  the  sepals  and  petals;  so 
heavy,  indeed,  as  to  nearly  cover  them.  The  sepals, 
too,  are  coloured  on  their  exterior  surfaces,  and 
this  intensifies  the  colour  of  the  whole  flower 
considerably.  It  has,  we  understand,  gone  to  en- 
rich Baron  Schroeder's  collection  at  The  Dell, 
Egham,  who  also  possesses  the  Veitchian  variety 
of  0.  Pescatorei,  to  which  the  new  rarity  will  form 
an  appropriate  companion. 


market,  and  the  more  the  better  if  they  are  so 
good  as  these  red  Bananas,  none  of  which  we 
saw  in  Madeira,  where  other  kinds  are  grown  so 
well. 

Societies. 


EOYAL      BOTANIC. 
June    18. 


The  red  Banana.— We  have  obtained  from 
Mr.  Dempsey,  of  Covent  Garden,  an  interesting 
specimen  of  a  red  Banana,  which  he  informs  us 
comes   from   Panama.     It  is   larger   than  nsual, 

handsome,  bold  in  form,  rich  and  good  in  flavour 

at  least  so  far  as  several  specimens  which  we  tried 
may  be  said  to  test  it.  Slowly  but  surely  the  fruits 
of  other  countries  are  gradually  coming  to  our 


Though  scarcely  so  gay  and  attractive  as  that 
held  a  month  ago,  the  show  on  Wednesday  last 
was,  nevertheless,  a  very  fine  one,  and,  moreover, 
more  representative  than  the  first,  inasmuch  as  it 
included  fruit,  cut  flowers,  and  other  classes.  The 
miscellaneous  groups,  too,  which  usually  form  such 
an  attractive  feature  in  the  centre  of  the  tent 
were  more  interesting  and  finer  in  every  respect. 
The  show  derived  its  brilliancy  from  the  groups  of 
show  and  fancy  Pelargoniums,  the  crowded  bank 
of  Orchids,  which  were  finer  even  than  on  the  last 
occasion,  the  Begonias  from  the  Forest  Hill  Nur- 
series, and  the  gay  collections  of  hardy  flowers, 

Oechids. — Though  the  collections  were  not  so 
numerous  as  usual,  the  bank  set  apart  for  Orchids 
was  well  filled,  and  formed  the  chief  attraction ; 
of  the  three  amateurs'  collections,  that  from  Mr. 
Southgate's  garden,  Streatham,  was  the  finest. 
The  dozen  shown  by  Mr.  Salter  were  a  credit  to 
his  cultural  skill ;  his  best  plants  were  Dendro- 
binm  Bensonia;,  a  mass  nearly  2  feet  through ; 
D.  suavissimum,  a  yard  across,  and  covered  with 
spikes ;  Oncidinm  macranthum  magnificum,  a  fine 
variety  remarkable  for  the  broad  margin  of  clear 
yellow  to  the  lateral  sepals ;  Cattleya  Warneri, 
with  ten  flowers;  C.  Mossia;  Southgatei,  a  magnifi- 
cent variety,  with  a  dozen  flowers ;  C.  Gaskelliana, 
the  new  variety,  in  the  way  of  a  pale  Mendelli ; 
fine  plants  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  and  the 
picturatum  variety ;  Cypripedium  Dominii,  with 
seven  spikes ;  Masdevallia  ignea  and  Harryana, 
both  fine  plants.  The  best  plants  in  the  second 
collection,  from  Mr.  Cobb,  Sydenham,  were  Odon- 
toglossum vexillarium,  a  grand  plant,  with  nine 
long  drooping  spikes ;  LiElia  purpurata,  with  four 
spikes ;  a  very  fine  form  of  Cattleya  Mendeli,  and 
a  good  mass  of  Dendrobium  Eensonia;.  Mr. 
Little  showed  the  other  dozen,  the  most  promi- 
nent specimens  being  a  large  panful  of  Odonto- 
glossum vexillarium,  Oncidium  Marshallianum, 
and  various  species  of  Cattleyas,  the  whole  making 
a  good  group.  The  best  of  the  three  nurserymen's 
collections  was  that  from  Mr.  James,  who  had  a 
fine  group,  which  included  a  huge  mass  of  plants 
of  Cattleya  Mossise,  arranged  in  a  pot  of  the 
largest  size,  and  other  plants  similarly  treated, 
though  there  were  a  few  bona-fide  specimens,  such 
as  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  with  an  extraordinary 
branching  spike  carrying  scores  of  flowers.  Den- 
drobium Dearei  was  shown  well,  as  also  the  new 
Odontoglossum  caudatum  aureum. 

In  the  second  group  from  Mr.  Cypher  was  the 
most  remarkable  Orchid  of  the  show.  There  was 
the  rarely-seen  Brassavola  Digbyana  with  large 
greenish  white  flowers  with  a  fringed  lip.  The 
collections  of  six  plants  contained  none  very  re- 
markable except  a  specimen  of  Aerides  Lobbi  with 
three  spikes,  two  of  which  had  three  and  four 
branches.  This  plant  was  shown  from  Garbrand 
Hall,  whence  came  also  a  fine  example  of  A.  Field- 
ingi,  also  with  branching  spikes.  Mr.  Cypher 
showed  the  new  Dendrobium  Dearei  admirably, 
one  spike  bearing  about  a  dozen  pure  white  flowers. 
It  will  undoubtedly  rank  high  as  an  exhibition 
Orchid.  A  great  attraction  among  the  Orchids 
was  ail  exceedingly  fine  collection  of  Masdevallias 
from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  celebrated  collection 
at  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking.  The  species  repre- 
sented were  numerous,  and  the  varieties  of  M. 
Harryana  were  marvellously  fine.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  were  named  versicolor,  magnifica, 
Bull's  Blood,  and  sanguinea.  This  last  is  an  extra- 
ordinary variety  with  a  very  large  flower,  and  as 
bright  in  colour  as  a  soldier's  scarlet  coat.  All  the 
plants  of  Harryana  carried  perfect  sheaths  of 
flower-spikes,  and  had  a  very  fine  effect.  The  other 
species  were  M.  Backhonsiana,  a  huge  plant  with 
a  score  of  flowers  ;  M.  bella  with  six  flowers ;  M.  I 


rosea,  a  plant  in  a  3-inch  pot  with  about  two  dozen 
flowers  ;  M.  platyglossa  with  sulphur  flowers  ;  M. 
tridactylites,  quite  the  gem  of  the  genus  ;  M. 
Wagneri,  and  others. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  tlants.— The  speci- 
men trained  plants  were  quite  up  to  the  average 
merit.  Mr.  Cypher  furnished  the  first  collection 
of  a  dozen  plants.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
were  a  huge  Ixora  WiUiamsi,  Stephanotis  floii- 
bunda,  with  some  gigantic  Azaleas  and  Heaths. 
In  the  second  dozen  from  the  Kingston  Nurseries 
were  some  perfect  specimens  of  Epacrises  and 
Heaths,  which  are  always  grown  and  shown  so  well 
byMessrs.  Jackson,togetherwithPimeleadecussata, 
Statice  profusa,  and  Dracophyllum  gracile,  all  fine 
plants.  The  third  collection  from  Mr.  James  con- 
tained some  finely-flowered  and  fresh-looking 
specimens  of  Erica  ventricosa  magnifica,  E. 
depressa,  and  an  uncommonly  fine  plant  of  the 
new  Antburium  Andreanum,  which  makes  a  finer 
exhibition  plant  than  was  anticipated.  The  groups 
of  six  plants  were  better  than  the  dozens  both 
from  nurserymen  and  amateurs.  Mr.  Cypher  again 
showed  the  best  six,  which  were  all  very  fine,  par- 
ticularly Ixora  Fraseri,  Bougainvillea  glabra, 
Dipladenia  amabilis,  and  Clerodendron  Balfouri. 
A  small  but  profusely-flowered  specimen  of  the 
rarely  seen  Ixora  Colei,  with  dense  clusters  of 
white  flowers,  was  the  most  interesting  plant  in 
Mr.  Mould's  second  collection,  who  also  had  an 
uncommonly  fine  specimen  of  Erica  Cavendishi 
with  massive  erect  branches  of  flowers.  The  ama- 
teurs' groups  of  six  did  not  contain  anything  very 
remarkable,  and  some  of  the  exhibitors  had  evi- 
dently strained  a  point  to  muster  even  half-a- 
dozen  plants. 

Pelargoniums  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Turner, 
Little,  and  Wiggins  in  the  same  perfect  style  as 
they  usually  do  at  these  summer  shows,  and  we 
need  scarcely  add  how  much  the  brightness  of  the 
exhibition  was  owing  to  these  Pelargoniums.  Mr. 
Turner  also  occupied  one  of  the  central  mounds 
with  a  grand  collection,  and  some  capital  speci- 
mens of  zonal  varieties  were  shown  by  Mr.  Eason. 
Begonias  were  somewhat  numerous,  but  none  were 
remarkable  except  the  fine  collection  of  a  dozen 
plants  from  Messrs.  Laing,  who  took  the  first 
prize.  This  collection  was  composed  chiefly  of  the 
finest  new  varieties,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  were 
superb  in  every  respect. 

Fekns  were  exceedingly  fine;  indeed, we  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  such  marvellous  specimens 
as  were  shown  both  by  Mr.  Eann  and  Mr.  Child, 
who  were  placed  first  and  second  respectively, 
though  there  was  but  little  difference  between  the 
groups.  Mr.  Rann's  consisted  of  huge  specimens 
of  Todea  africana,  Cyathea  dealbata,  DavalUa 
Mooreana,  Adiantumfarleyense,  Gleichenia  rupes- 
tris  and  Mendeli.  Mr.  Child's  plants  were 
Davallia  Mooreana,  7  feet  through ;  Microlepia 
hirta  cristata,  Phlebodium  aureum,  a  huge  mass 
of  weeping  silvery  fronds ;  Adiantum  farleyense, 
Todea  superba,  a  grand  specimen  ;  and  Dioksonia 
squarrosa.  A  very  fine  plant  of  the  elegant 
Nephrolepis  tuberosa  was  shown  from  Lady  Louisa 
Goldsmid's  garden.  The  Palms  and  fine-foliaged 
plants  consisted  of  the  usual  huge  specimens, 
though  there  were  none  very  remarkable  among 
them. 

New  plants  were  unusually  abundant,  and 
though  the  greater  bulk  of  them  were  of  not  much 
importance,  there  were  a  few  very  striking  plants 
among  them ;  indeed  there  never  has  been  exhi- 
bited such  a  wonderful  variety  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum  as  that  which  Messrs.  Veitch  showed  under 
the  name  of  mirabile;  the  other  certificated  plants 
also  included  some  of  real  merit.  Messrs.  Veitch 
were  awarded  a  large  number  of  certificates.  The 
following  plants  shown  by  them  were  awarded 
botanical  certificates  :  Philodendron  grandidens, 
Lomariopsis  buxifolia,  Phyllanthus  subemargina- 
tus,  Dracaena  latifolia  splendens,  Adiantum  Wei- 
gandi,  Drosera  auriculata,  Oncidium  nigratum, 
Cypripedium  albo-purpureum,  C.  Schroedera;,  C. 
cardinale,  C.  selligerum  majus,  Gymnogramma 
chrysophylla  Alstoni,  Odontoglossum  Alexandra; 
mirabile,  Leucothoe  Bavisiie,  Kalmia  latifolia 
major  splendens,  Andromeda  japonica  albo-margi- 
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nata,  Abies  Douglas!  glauca,  Osmanthus  myrti- 
folius,  Cornus  brachypoda  variegata. 

Messrs.  Laing  were  awarded  botanical  certifi- 
cates for  Croton  superbus  and  C.  gracillimus ;  Mr. 
Cypher  for  Dendrobium  Bensonia;  album  and  D. 
crassinode  album  ;  Mr.  Southgate,  Streatham,  for 
Oncidinm  macrantham  magnificum  ;  and  Mr. 
Little,  Hillington,  for  Cattleya  Mendeli  magnlfica, 

Fioricultural  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
E.  B.  Foster,  Clewer  Manor,  Slough,  for  Pelargo- 
nium Man-at-Arms  and  Magnate  to  Messrs. 
Veitch,  for  Gloxinia  Brunette  and  Carnation 
Mary  Morris ;  to  Messrs.  Laing,  for  Begonia  Rosy 
Laing,  William  Spinks,  Hercules,  alba  plena,  and 
Lord  Crewe  ;  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  for  Amaryllis 
Mrs.  W.  Lee  ;  and  to  Mr.  Turner,  for  Pelargonium 
(fancy)  Phyllis. 

MiscELLANEOU.g  CLASS.— A  great  portion  of 
the  show  was  comprised  of  non-competitive  ex- 
hibits. The  most  important  of  these  were  the 
large  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  which  formed 
such  a  fine  feature  in  the  large  tent.  In  the  centre 
was  a  large  and  most  interesting  one  from 
Messrs.  Veitch,  which  contained  the  large  num- 
ber ®f  new  plants  certificated.  Adjoining  was 
a  group  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  consist- 
ing of  fine-foliaged  and  flowering  plants,  the 
latter  chiefly  consisting  of  Orchids,  particu- 
larly Cattleyas  and  Lfelias.  Opposite  to  these 
Messrs.  Laing  displayed  a  grand  array  of  their 
unsurpassable  Begonias  ;  and  near  it  Mr.  Turner, 
oE  Slough,  showed  a  collection  of  Pelargoniums, 
both  show  and  fancy  sorts,  for  which  his  nursery 
is  now  so  noted.  A  gay  and  interesting  group 
from  Messrs.  Cutbnsh  occupied  one  of  the  sloping 
banks,  and  opposite  was  an  uncommonly  fine  ex- 
hibition of  hardy  plants  from  Messrs.  Paul,  of 
Cheshunt,  who  have  within  the  past  few  years 
begun  to  cultivate  the  finest  hardy  perennials 
largely.  This  was  a  most  interesting  group,  as  it 
contained  so  many  really  fine  plants  and  the 
visitors  crowded  round  it.  The  cut  flowers 
formed  quite  a  large  exhibition  in  them- 
selves in  the  long  tent;  besides  the  competitive 
exhibits,  there  were  large  groups  of  German, 
English,  and  Spanish  Irises  from  Messrs.  Earr, 
some  grand  displays  of  Pasonies  from  Messrs. 
Hooper  and  Messrs.  Kelway,  who  also  showed 
Pyrethrums  finely.  In  the  competitive  classes  the 
cut  Roses  from  the  Cheshunt  Nurseries  were  fine 
and  greatly  admired,  as  was  also  a  huge  basketful 
of  cut  blooms,  prettily  arranged  with  a  climbing 
Rose  entwined  round  the  handle,  likewise  shown 
by  Messrs.  Paul.  The  cut  Orchids  were  uncom- 
monly fine,  and  of  cut  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers 
none  could  approach  the  display  made  by  Mr. 
Balchin,  of  Hassock's  Gate,  who  had  in  his  col- 
lection the  splendid  bine  Lescbenanltia  which  he 
sent  to  us  a  short  time  since,  and  of  which  he 
showed  finely-bloomed  plants  on  this  occasion. 
All  the  examples  of  cut  flowers  on  Mr.  Balchin's 
stand  were  above  average  merit,  and  the  selection 
was  excellent.  The  wild  flowers  were  interesting 
to  many  visitors,  and  the  most  successful  exhibitor 
of  them— Mr.  Dixon — managed  to  get  together  a 
very  large  collection. 

Fruit. — There  is  generally  a  good  exhibition 
of  fruit  at  the  second  summer  show  here,  but 
with  the  exception  of  a  good  display  of  Grapes  it 
was  below  the  average.  The  good  competition 
which  took  place  in  the  classes  for  Grapes  was 
probably  owing  to  the  Veitch  Memorial  prize  and 
medal  being  oflfered  for  three  bunches  of  Grapes, 
a  prize  much  coveted  among  gardeners,  and  which 
generally  brings  out  a  strong  competition.  The 
best  three  bunches  of  Grapes  among  thirteen  ex- 
hibits was  those  from  Viscount  Eversley's  garden 
at  Heckfield  Place ;  such  fine  examples  certainly  re- 
flected great  credit  on  the  skill  of  his  gardener, 
Mr.  Wildsmith,  whom  we  are  pleased  to  see  is 
again  well  enough  to  exhibit  and  to  grow  such 
high-class  productions.  These  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  were  superb  in  every  respect,  large  and 
well  finished,  as  fine  as  any  mid-season  bunches. 
The  second  set  was  also  fine,  and  so  were  the  two 
two  following,  which  the  judges  placed  equal 
thirds.  Lord  Carington's  gardener,  Mr.  Miles, 
showed  the  best  three  bunches  of  any  other  black 


Grape,  but  Hamburghs  and  some  very  fine  Black 
Princes  were  shown  in  the  same  class.  Of 
six  sets  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mr.  Louden, 
gardener  at  The  Qninta,  Chirk,  won  the 
leading  prize  with  creditable  bunches,  though 
the  season  is  much  too  early  for  Muscats.  The 
white  Grapes  of  other  kinds  were  better.  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater,  from  Mr.  Adams,  being  first, 
and  some  fine  Foster's  Seedling,  from  Lord  Stan- 
hope's gardener,  second.  The  baskets  of  Grapes 
of  not  less  than  12  lbs.  in  weight  were,  as  usual, 
shown  well — the  best  black  sorts  being  some  ex- 
tremely fine  Black  Hamburghs  fromMr.  Wildsmith, 
and  the  best  basket  of  a  white  kind  from  Mr. 
Feist.  Peaches  were  poorly  shown,  there  being 
but  one  exhibitor  of  two  dishes,  and  Nectarines 
were  also  scarce,  there  being  but  two  exhibi- 
tors. Figs  and  Cherries  were  represented  by  only 
one  or  two  exhibitors ;  and  the  show  of  Straw- 
berries, though  fine,  was  not  plentiful.  The  sorts 
in  the  best  dishes  of  Strawberries  were  Marguerite 
and  Alice  Maud,  from  Mr,  Sharp ;  President  and 
British  Queen,  from  Mr.  Chuck  ;  and  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  was  shown  by  Mr.  Mundell.  Pine-apples 
are  rarely  ever  plentifully  shown,  but  on  this 
occasion  they  were  fewer  than  ever.  The  best 
among  five  fruits  of  Queens  was  a  fine  weighty 
example  from  Mr.  Coomber,  The  Hendre,  Mon- 
mouth ;  and  the  best  fruit  of  any  other  sort  but 
Qneen  was  a  fine  example  of  Charlotte  Rothschild 
from  Mr.  Talbot's  gardener  (Mr.  Muir),  Margam 
Park,  South  Wales.  Braces  of  Melons  were  shown 
by  six.  The  best  were  from  Mr.  Chuck,  the  sorts 
being  High  Cross  Hybrid  and  Royal  Ascot ;  the 
second,  Trentham  Hybrid  and  Hero  of  Lockinge  ; 
and  third.  Victory  of  Chalfont  and  Blenheim 
Orange.  In  the  miscellaneous,  Mr.  Woodbridge 
showed  from  Syon  House  about  a  score  of 
pods  of  the  Vanilla  plant,  which  perfumed  the 
whole  tent,  and  some  excellent  Pines,  Peaches, 
and  Nectarines  where  shown  by  others. 

The  Veitch  Memorial  trize  of  £o  and 
medal  was  taken  by  Mr.  Wildsmith,  gardener 
to  Lord  Eversley,  for  his  three  fine  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  which  won  the  first  prize 
in  the  class  for  black  Grapes.  Mr.  Wildsmith  also 
won  the  first  prize  offered  by  the  Fruiterers'  Com- 
pany for  the  best  collection  of  English-grown  fruit 
arranged  as  a  dessert.  There  was  no  other  com- 
petitor, but  it  there  had  been  Mr.  Wildsmith  would 
no  doubt  have  still  taken  I  he  first  prize,  as  it  was 
difficult  to  see  how  a  finer  collection  could  be 
shown.  It  consisted  of  two  dishes  of  black  Grapes, 
two  of  white,  four  dishes  of  Peaches,  two  of  Nec- 
tarines, three  of  Figs,  four  of  Strawberries,  two  of 
Cherries,  four  Melons,  and  three  I'ines,  all  in  the 
highest  state  of  perfection. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Fruit  prospects  in  Mid-Kent.— Cherries 

are  very  short  hereabouts,  but  from  some  of  the 
sales  in  East  Kent  it  would  appear  that  there  are 
more  there.  Old  Black  Currants  are  thin  ;  Green 
Buds  pretty  good  generally.  The  latter  will  drive 
the  old  sort  out  of  cultivation.  Plums  will  be  a 
short  crop,  particularly  early  sorts,  the  scarcity  of 
which  is  owing  to  the  frost;  vermin  is  to  be 
credited  with  the  mischief  in  the  case  of  the 
others.  I  never  remember  such  a  severe  attack  on 
I'lums  before ;  many  of  the  Black  Currants,  too, 
are  in  the  same  blighted  state,  and  the  leaves  are 
beginning  to  drop  off.— J.  F.,  Ityarsh,  Maidstone. 

Rhododendrons  at  Regent's  Park.— 

Those  who  desire  to  make  a  selection  of  the  varie- 
ties of  Rhododendrons  without  going  from  London 
could  not  possibly  see  a  finer  collection  to  select 
from  than  that  which  comprises  the  exhibition  in 
the  Regent's  Park  Botanic  Gardens  from  Mr.  An- 
thony \Vaterer's  noted  nursery  at  Woking.  This 
exhibition  is  finer  this  year  than  we  have  seen  it 
on  any  previous  occasion.  As  usual,  it  occupies 
the  capacious  tent  provided  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  it  is  arranged  in  bold  irregular  groups 
raised  and  undulated  in  a  mostpicturesquo  manner. 
The  display  is  just  now  most  lovely,  the  whole 
'  collection  being  in  full  flower.    An  admirable  in- 


novation this  season  is  the  interspersing  of  a  few 
choice  Conifers  and  other  Evergreens  among  the 
Rhododendrons.  These  tone  down  as  it  were  the 
gay  colours  and  enhance  the  effect.  The  collection 
comprises  the  choicest  of  the  older  varieties  and 
a  number  of  new  kinds,  including  not  a  few  un- 
named seedlings.  Some  are  huge  plants,  which 
stand  out  prominently  from  all  the  rest.  Those  in- 
terested in  these  beautiful  hardy  shrubs  should 
lose  no  time  in  visiting  this  exhibition. 

Mr.  Peacock's   Orchid   exhibition.— 

The  exhibition  of  Orchids  and  succulent  plants  at 
Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith,  which  Mr.  I'ea- 
cock  opened  to  the  public  the  other  day  by  pay- 
ment in  aid  of  the  West  London  Hospital,  has  we 
understand,  been  a  successful  experiment.  Now 
that  Mr.  Peacock  has  set  the  initiative,  let  us  hope 
that  others  will  follow  so  good  an  example.  For 
instance,  the  Gardener's  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion stands  in  need  of  help,  and  there  are  many 
other  charities  which  the  proceeds  of  such  impro- 
vised exhibitions  would  materially  assist. 

Adiantumferleyense. — I  send  a  fragment 
of  a  frond  of  this  Adiantum,  which  is,  I  think, 
somewhat  more  brightly  coloured  than  usual. 
It  is  a  fair  average  of  the  plant;  some  of  the 
fronds,  though  not  large,  are  decidedly  more 
brilliant  than  the  bit  sent.  The  plants  are  grown 
comparatively  cool,  the  temperature  often  tailing 
under  60°  in  winter.  They  start  late  into  growth, 
and  get  plenty  of  light.  Other  Adiantums,  such 
as  A.  tenerum  and  A.  amabile,  do  well  under  simi- 
lar treatment,  and  A.  cuneatum  and  A.  gracillimum 
acquire  some  rosiness  also. — Greenwood  Fim. 

*,»  Rich  and  beautiful  in  colour.  The  young 
fronds  of  this  Fern  are  generally  reddish  brown, 
but  we  have  never  seen  the  roseate  hue  so  bright 
as  in  the  specimen  sent. — Ed. 


The  Flore  des  Serres.— We  regret  to  hear  that  this 
fine  work  has  ceased  publicatiou. 

Double  Apple  blossom  (3fesprs.  Cheat,  Crawley).— 
Apple  trees  now  aud  ttien  produce  double  blossoms,  but 
wy  have  not  hitherto  seen  any  so  large  and  double  as  tliai 
which  you  have  sent. 

Scotch  Pansies. — 1  send  you  herewith  for  your  taWe 
a  gathering  of  Pansies  from  my  named  collection. —John 
Forbes,  Bitcctench  ynrecrleit,  Hawick. 

•*„*  Very  good  Pansies,  indeed ;  larpe  and  well  formed 
and  extremely  rich  and  varied  in  colouiing.— Ed. 

Narcissus  poetlcus  recurvus.  —  In  answer  to 
"J.  S.  W."(p  473),  allow  me  to  say  that  there  are  mcny 
members  in  the  family  of  N.  poeticus,  some  early,  some 
late ;  recurvus  is  distinguished  by  flowering  in  May  and 
by  having  somewhat  Ijroad,  much  drooping  foliage.  If 
"J.  S.  W."  wislies  to  know  all  about  this  family  he  will 
find  the  information  he  seeks  in  the  descriptive  catalogue 
of  Daffodils  the  result  of  the  Daffodil  conference,  the  first 
part  of  which  appeared  in  the  "  Florist  and  Pomologist" 
fur  .lune.  — P.  Bakr. 

Names  of  plants.— j4.  Elder.~l,  Arenaria  graminl 
folia  ;  2  and  3,  Centaurea  montana  ;  4,  Saxifraga  hypnoides 

variety. Joseph  ifa/i.— Variety  of  Mesembryanthemum 

[ctiualiforme. J.  Mansell. — Appears  to  be  Ulmus  mon- 
tana   R.  R.  Whitehead. — Anemone  alpina. JS.  F.  C. 

— 1,  Habenaria  chlorantha :    2,  Veronica  Beccabunga  ;   3, 

Ranunculus  Flanimula. W.  Breeze.  -  Thujopsisdolobrata 

variegata;  other  next  week. iV.  D. — 2,  Streptocarpus 

l)iliorus  ;  other  next  week. /.  C.  0. — I,  next  week  ;  2, 

Echites  veuosa;  3,  Dracjena  Goldieana;  4,  Peperomia  ari- 

folia. De  B.  C— 1,  Bellium  rotundifolium  ccerulescens ; 

2,  Gnaphalium  arenarium  ;  3,  Erigeron  strigosum  ;  4,  Mai- 

anthemuin   bifolium. 0.    J. — Phyllocaclus   multiflorus 

(red) ;  P.  crenatus  (white). —&«6scri^er(Cor/r). — 1,  Heuchera 
americana ;  2,  Lychnis  dioica  fi.-pl.  ;  3,  Lirananthes  Dou- 

glasi ;  4,  Geranium  sanguineum £!.  M.  Q  — Next  week. 

F.  J.  C. — 1,  Doryopteris  palmata;  2.  Lastrea  decom- 

posita. A.  B.  F. — Athyrium  Filix-ffcmina  Victoriai, 

K.  A.  5.— .Spir:ea  (Eloteia)  japonica  ;  Philadelphus  corona- 
riua  (white) ;  .silene  alpestris  (small  white) ;  Muscari  mon- 
st!  osum  (purple) ;  please  number  the  specimens  next  time. 
G.C.lIeadi?igte>/. — 1,  Saxifraga  rotundifoUa  ,  2,  Sym- 
phytum aspen  imum  ;  3.  Thalictrum  aquilepifolium  ;  4, 
I'yrus  Aria  (White  Beam  Tree).— £.  M.  (?.— 1,  Gliselinia 
littoralis ;  2.  Crataegus  punctata ;  3.  liuns,  perhaps  hale- 
pensis  (specimen  too  poor  to  be  certain) ;  4,  JuniperuB  chi- 

neiisis  aui-ea. Bar/-.— 3,  Ornithogalum  pyrcnaicum. 

W.  H.  .1/.- App.irently  Rubus  flexnosus,  not  nigosus. 

E.  C  — We  cannot  name  sorts  of  Pvhododendron ;  this  can 
only  be  done  in  a  large  collectitm  of  viirieties,  wliich  afford 

ready  comp.arison. Ji.   Ji.    Whitehead. — Linai'ia  inaroc- 

caiia. y.  i>.— Limnanthcs  Iiuiigl.asi. Wivetson.—i'ole- 

inoiiiiim  cicrulcuin  (.Jacob's  Ladder). G.  Nisbet. — Thalic- 
trum aquiU'gifoliuin. S.  A'.  -I,  flowers  withered  ;  2,  Iris 

sibirica  ;  3,  Iris  giaminea  ;  Saxifraga  Cfespitosa ;  Myosotis 

paUistris  ;  other  next  week. O.  ii.— Orchid  is  Cattleya 

Mossia.' ;  1,  Wooilwardia  ladicans  ;  2,  Nephrolepis  exaltata. 
W.  AUan  and  J.  T.  M.— Next  week. 
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"TUiIsan  Alt 
Which  does  mend  Mature  :  change  It  rather ;  but 

THB  ABI  IT  BELT  IS  NATUBB."— SAa*««pMre. 


FRUIT  AND  FLOWER  PACKING. 
Above  all  things  it  is  necessary  now-a-days  that 
a  gardener  should  be  an  adept  in  the  art  of  pro- 
perly packing  flowers  and  fruit,  so  that  they  may 
be  safely  transmitted  long  distances  and  be  none 
the  worse  on  arrival  at  their  destination  from  the 
rough  treatment  to  which  they  may  have  been 
subjected.  Important  as  this  matter  is,  however, 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  generality  of  gardeners  are  by 
no  means  experts  in  the  art,  evidence  of  which  we 
have  every  day  in  the  case  of  flowers.  It  was, 
doubtless,  the  prevalence  of  bad  packing  that  in- 
duced Messrs.  Webber,  fruit  salesmen  in  Covent 
Garden,  to  offer  valuable  prizes  for  the  most  ap- 
proved style  cf  fruit  packing.  This  competition, 
which  originated  a  few  years  ago,  has  brought  to 
light  a  variety  of  methods  of  packing — some  good, 
but  others  decidedly  bad.  On  each  occasion 
the  judges  have  been  consistent  in  awarding 
the  first  prizes  to  one  mode  of  packing,  and 
this  was  the  method  practised  by  each  of  the 
three  gardeners  who  took  part  in  the  competition 
on  Tuesday  last  at  South  Kensington.  It  there- 
fore only  remained  for  the  judges  to  decide  which 
competitor's  frui  lanived  in  the  best  condition, 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  not  being  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  fruit  of  all  three  of  the  compe- 
titors was  well  packed,  especially  that  from  Mr. 
Turton,  to  whom  the  first  prize  was  awarded. 
Twenty-four  pounds  of  black  Grapes,  which  by 
the  way  were  very  fine,  were  placed  in  a  flattish 
box,  the  bunches  being  placed  on  each  side,  with 
their  points  towards  the  middle.  Next  to  them 
was  a  layer  of  tissue  paper,  and  between  the 
paper  and  the  sides  of  the  box  was  a  firmly 
packed  layer  of  dry  Moss,  which,  on  account 
of  its  softness  and  elasticity,  is  found  to  be 
the  very  best  material  for  packing  such 
soft  fruits  as  Peaches  and  Grapes.  The  great 
point  is  to  firmly  wedge  the  bunches  together  so 
that  the  berries  interlock  as  it  were,  and  so  keep 
themselves  firm  in  position.  Mr.  Tnrton's  Grapes 
were  so  firm,  that  unless  the  box  was  turned  up- 
side down  the  bunches  could  not  move  in  the 
least.  There  was,  of  course,  a  good  layer  of  Moss 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  to  serve  as  a  bed. 
In  the  case  of  Peaches  (two  dozen),  they  were  first 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  then  placed  on  a  thick  and 
firm  layer  of  Moss  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  then 
firmly  wedged  by  dry  Moss,  so  that  they  could  not 
move.  The  chief  point  in  packing  Peaches  is  to 
so  firmly  pack  them  that  the  packing  material,  be 
it  Moss,  wadding,  or  bran,  will  not  decrease  in 
bulk  in  the  course  of  transit,  and  so  let  the 
fruits  become  loose,  and  thereby  bruise  themselves 
against  each  other.  Some  use  bran  and  wadding, 
but  Moss  is  most  approved  of  by  the  Covent  Gar- 
den fruiterers.  Strawberry  packing  is  a  simple 
affair.  A  good  elastic,  yet  firm,  bed  to  the  box 
is  required,  and  then  each  fruit  is  laid  in  a  Vine, 
Mulberry,  or  Strawberry  leaf,  and  placed  against 
each  other  in  one  layer,  thus  filling  the  box, 
which  should  be  shallow,  long,  and  broad,  just 
large  enough  to  hold  two,  three,  or  four  dozen 
fruits,  as  the  case  may  be.  Seeing  that  each  of  the 


competitors  adopted  the  method  of  packing  just 
described,  it  seems  as  if  it  would  become  the 
popular  one — at  least,  until  someone  can  devise  a 
better.  There  ought  to  be  a  similar  competition 
with  regard  to  flower  packing,  which  is  even  less 
understood  than  fruit  packing. 


NOTES  FROM  DUNEEVAN. 

Rhododendrons. — I  had  an  opportunity  on 
the  19th  inst.  of  inspecting  the  very  complete 
collection  of  Rhododendrons  formed  by  Mr. 
Mcintosh  at  Duneevan.  The  early  varieties  were 
over,  and  what  might  be  termed  mid-season  sorts 
were  past  their  best,  but  some  of  the  late  kinds 
were  in  fairly  good  condition.  According  to  my 
experience,  this  season  is  the  worst  we  have  had 
during  the  last  ten  years  for  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  flowers  of  this  fine  hardy  shrub.  From 
the  time  the  earliest  varieties  showed  colour  until 
the  main  bloom  was  over  we  had  no  rain.  Drying 
east  winds,  accompanied  with  cold  nights,  seriously 
checked  the  blossoms.  The  earliest-flowering  kinds 
were  frozen  in  the  bud,  while  those  not  so  far  ad- 
vanced suffered  severely.  We  did  not  water  ours 
at  all,  as  the  ground  was  not  really  dry,  and  even 
if  it  had  been  water  would  have  done  more  harm 
than  good  when  the  nights  were  cold  and,  per- 
haps, frosty.  We  have  not  yet  had  much  rain  ; 
nevertheless,  our  bushes  are  making  vigorous 
growth,  a  sure  sign  that  they  are  not  suffering 
from  want  of  water. 

Soil.— Some  people  are  deterred  from  planting 
Rhododendrons  because  of  the  difliculty  they  ex- 
perience in  obtaining  peat  in  which  to  plant  them. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  better  material  in  which  to 
grow  Rhododendrons  than  good  peaty  soil  with  a 
moist  deep  subsoil,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  essen- 
tial. In  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer'snnrseryat  Knaphill 
these  plants  are  grown  in  loam,  where  they  do 
well,  although  the  foliage  is  not  so  dark  green  as 
that  of  plants  grown  in  peat.  Rhododendrons  are 
also  grown  remarkably  well  in  loam  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  nursery  at  Coombe  Wood.  If  the  loam 
is  heavy,  sand  or  leaf-mould  should  be  added,  or, 
what  is  better,  sand  and  leaf-mould  together. 
They  like  a  deep  moist  soil.  When  the  soil  is 
light,  shallow,  and  gravelly,  beds  ought  to  be  made 
for  them,  and  if  a  choice  of  soils  can  be  had,  a 
compost  consisting  of  one  part  yellow  loam  to  two 
parts  of  peat  is  the  best.  Our  Rhododendron  beds 
at  Loxf  ord  Hall  were  made  on  a  very  dry  gravelly 
subsoil,  and  consisted  of  the  materials  just  named. 
The  plants  grew  with  great  vigour  every  year,  and 
flowered  well,  with  the  aid  of  a  thin  mulching  of 
short  manure.  With  the  exception  of  this  mulch- 
ing, they  required  no  other  attention  for  nearly  20 
years.  The  soil  in  Mr.  Mcintosh's  garden  is  light 
and  sandy,  but  of  considerable  depth,  and  Rhodo- 
dendrons have  certainly  taken  firm  hold  of  it,  as 
they  exhibit  great  vigour  and  flower  remarkably 
well. 

Vameties. — Those  in  flower  at  the  date  above 
mentioned  were  Mrs.  William  Agnew,  a  light 
rose-coloured  kind,  with  a  yellow  centre;  Duke 
of  Portland ;  Mrs.  Mendell,  a  distinct  and  beautiful 
light-coloured  variety  ;  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz ;  Countess  Clancarty ;  James  Mcintosh, 
rosy  red ;  Apology,  rose,  with  a  dark  blotch ; 
Maculatum  nigrum,  a  dark  flower,  thickly  spotted ; 
Fred.Waterer,  reddish  crimson  ;  Garibaldi,  a  very 
distinct  and  good  light-coloured  sort ;  Sir  T.  Sea- 
bright,  very  distinct,  the  colouring  being  purple, 
with  a  bronzy  blotch  ;  Countess  Tankerville,  Wm. 
Gladstone,  rose ;  Lady  Falmouth,  rose,  with  dark 
spots  ;  Sunrise,  a  very  late  kind  ;  Louisa,  Countess 
of  Ashburton  ;  Sir  A.  Guinness ;  Mrs.  Thomas  Wain, 
rose,  with  a  distinct.looking  blotch ;  Fair  Helen, 
white,  nicely  spotted ;  Iron  Duke ;  Francis  Dick- 
son, a  richly  coloured  kind,  with  large  trusses ; 
James  Marshall  Brookes,  a  fine  scarlet,  with  a 
bronze  blotch ;  John  Spencer,  a  fine  late  rosy- 
tinted  kind ;  Ingrami,  Pelopidas,  Hermit,  and 
Old  Port.  Other  fine  varieties  that  Mr.  Mcintosh 
very  strongly  recommended  were  Michael  Waterer, 
very  distinct  in  foliage  and  fine  as  regards  flowers ; 
Alarm,  Concessnm,   Madame  Cavalho,   the  best 


of  the  white  kinds ;  Minnie,  Mrs.  John  Glutton, 
Mrs  John  Walter,  Sappho,  Sigismund  Rucker, 
The  Queen,  and  Joseph  Whitworth. 

Lilies. — There  are  many  out-of-door  attractions 
at  Duneevan  besides  the  Rhododendrons,  not  the 
least  of  them  being  a  circular  bed  containing  a 
quantity  of  strong  plants  of  Lilium  giganteum, 
many  of  which  were  throwing  up  flower-spikes, 
with,  in  the  case  of  some,  the  flowers  nearly  open. 
The  bed  was  not  sheltered  altogether  from  cold 
winds,  but  sufficiently  so  to  prevent  the  plants 
from  being  injured  by  them,  while  they  were 
fairly  well  exposed  to  the  sun.  I  have  tried  this 
Lily  planted  out  many  times,  but  with  very  little 
success ;  indeed,  failure  would  be  the  better  word, 
and  this  I  attribute  to  our  shallow,  light,  stony 
soil.  I  find  that  it  does  better  in  a  deep  clay. 
The  character  of  the  soil  at  Duneevan  and  its 
depth  may  be  gauged  by  an  Oak  tree  a  few 
paces  from  the  Lily  bed,  which  girths  24  feet.  It 
is  an  old  pollard  tree,  which  seems  to  have  long 
passed  the  meridian  of  life.  IE  further  proof 
were  wanting  of  the  depth  and  character  of  the 
soil,  we  have  it  in  a  specimen  of  Prince  Albert's 
Fir  (Abies  Albertiana)  planted  eighteen  years 
ago.  At  that  time  the  tree  was  under  5  feet  in 
height ;  it  is  now  70  feet  high,  and  other  coniferous 
trees  have  made  equally  satisfactory  growth. 
I  noticed  also  a  house  set  apart  for  the  culture  of 
Lilies  in  pots.  Some  were  doing  well,  others  were 
not  flowering  satisfactorily.  Indeed,  I  have 
proved  to  my  own  satisfaction  at  least  that  most 
of  the  hardy  Lilies  succeed  better  planted  out-of- 
doors  than  in  pots,  and  they  do  not  require  a 
tithe  of  the  attention.  Watering,  potting,  and 
moving  the  plants  from  one  place  to  another  is 
thus  entirely  avoided,  and  where  the  soil  is  suitable 
they  make  by  far  the  best  growth,  and  are  much 
more  effective. 

As  TO  FBUIT,  I  have  seldom  seen  a  better  crop 
of  Melons  than  there  is  in  one  of  the  forcing 
houses  here,  and  Grapes,  Peaches,  and  other  choice 
fruits  are  equally  good.  J.  DOUGLAS. 

Great  6ea/rie&,Ilford. 


DOUBLE  ROCKETS. 

I  SEND  you  spikes  of  three  kinds  of  double 
Rocket  which  I  grow,  and  which  rank  among 
the  best  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  The  smaller 
(pure  white  variety)  is  what  I  long  knew  as  the 
Paper  White,  and  is  now  sometimes  called  the 
Scotch  Rocket.  It  was  once  in  abundance  here  ; 
in  fact,  it  was  the  only  white  kind  I  had,  but  it 
appeared  to  suddenly  die  out  in  Ireland,  and 
ceased  to  exist  in  many  places  where  it  was  once 
plentiful.  I  am  again  in  possession  of  it  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Gray,  of  Eglinton  Castle 
gardens,  who  sent  me  plants  of  it  last  autumn. 
The  other  white,  with  the  large,  bold  spike,  is 
known  as  the  French  white  ;  and  though  the 
colour  is  not  absolutely  pure,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
a  most  valuable  kindj  being  a  stately  and  abun- 
dant bloomer,  and  having  the  most  robust  consti- 
tution of  them  all.  The  double  lilac  Rocket,  the 
third  kind,  is  exceedingly  rare.  I  leave  you  to 
judge  as  to  its  merit.  It  was  unknown  to  Mr.  WolUy 
Dod,  to  Miss  Jekyll,  to  Miss  Owen,  to  the  Rev. 
Denis  Knox,  to  Mr.  Gray,  and,  in  short,  to  everyone 
who  has  seen  it.  I  sent  a  plant  to  Jlr.  Gray  last 
year,  and  hope  much  it  has  thriven  with  that  suc- 
cessful cultivator.  Though  it  is  rare,  I  cannot 
say  it  is  new,  as  it  has  been  here  as  long  as  I 
remember  anything.  The  Rev.  Denis  Knox  sent 
me  spikes  this  season  of  a  very  beautiful  delicate 
mauve-coloured  variety,  which  he  grows  well. 
He  tells  me  he  found  it  in  an  old  neglected 
garden  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  double  purple 
is  fine  in  colour,  but  the  spike  is  very  small, 
hardly  a  spike — more  of  a  truss,  end  its  constitu- 
tion is  feeble— at  least  so  I  have  found  it.  These 
are  all  the  varieties  of  double  Rocket  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.  If  others  are  known,  it  would  be 
a  gain  to  lovers  of  this  handsome  and  sweet- 
scented  plant  if  spikes  were  sent  to  The 
Garden  for  notice  and  description. 

I  find  that  constant  propagation  is  the  one  most 
important  point  to  observe  in  the  cultivation  of 
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doable  Rockets.  If  tins  be  not  attended  to, a  year 
comes  when  the  old  plants  make  little  or  no 
growth  after  tloweriDg,  and  dwindle  away  in 
winter.  My  advice  is  this :  After  blooming  I  cut 
off  the  flower-spikes  to  within  a  conple  of  inches 
of  the  bottom.  When  fres.h  growth  has  set  in,  J 
pall  off  that  short  bit  of  stem  with  the  young 
growth  attached,  and,  without  any  cutting  or 
pdring,  place  them  under  a  cap  glass  in  a  shady 
p'ace.  1  find  they  like  a  good  dash  of  sea  sand 
mixed  with  the  soil,  which  is  the  ordinary  soil  of 
the  garden,  and  is  heavy  rather  than  light.  Every 
cutting  makes  a  plant,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
autumn  I  plant  them  out  with  a  spadeful  of  well 
rotted  manure  under  each.  They  are  moisture- 
loving  plants,  an  i  in  such  seasons  as  this  they  will 
reply  attention  in  watering  and  an  occasional 
dose  of  cow  manure  water. 

Clighran,  Co.  JDiibll/i.     Frederick  Tymons. 

*^*  With  this  came  charming,  many-branched 
spikes  of  a  lovely  double  purple  liocket,  and  also 
beautiful  examples  of  the  two  kinds  of  white 
Rocket  alluded  to  above.— Ed. 


PLANTS    IN    FLOWER. 


Christmas  Rosea  not  seeding.— "With 

reference  to  "J.  C.  B.'s"  inquiry  (p.  509),  allow 
me  to  say  that,  from  observation,  I  have  no  doubt 
the  want  of  se<d  usually  noticed  is  due  to  the  low 
state  of  insect  life  when  these  plants  bloom.  Last 
November  our  Hellebores  were  covered  with  sash- 
lights  to  protect  the  blooms,  and  I  saw  large 
numbers  of  my  bees  continually  on  them,  the 
weather  tempting  them  out,  it  being  very  mild, 
and,  to  my  surprise,  a  large  number  of  the  blooms 
tilled  with  seed,  which  ripened,  and  in  some  degree 
shed,  before  I  noticed  it.  as  I  was  away  from  home. 
For  many  years  not  one  head  of  seed  have  I  been 
able  to  trace,  although  the  plants  were  in  good 
heal'h  and  in  the  same  place  which  they  now 
occupy.— J.  II.  I'OL'  (Capt.),  Jiii-erston,  Nenagh. 

Saponaria  ocymoides.— One  of  the  hand- 
somest amongst  dwarf  trailing  or  creeping  plants 
in  flower  at  this  season  is  Saponaria  ocymoides, 
CT  the  Basil  Soapwort,  when  seen  draping  narrow 
slabs  of  stone.  It  may  also  be  used  with  advan- 
tage in  suspended  pots  or  baskets  in  porches  or 
Verandahs.  The  leaves  are  small  and  dark  green, 
but  hardly  ever  seen,  so  profusely  does  it  produce 
its  delicate  bright  pink  flowers.  It  is  a  true  peren- 
nial, but  hard  to  raise  from  seed  if  not  sown  as 
soon  as  gathered  It  seems  to  lose  its  power  of 
germination  in  a  very  short  time.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  propagated  with  the  greatest  ease  from 
cuttings,  which  are  freely  produced  near  the  roots 
in  the  form  of  suckers  or  young  shoots.  These 
should  be  inserted  in  pots  and  placed  in  the  shade 
in  a  cool  frame.  They  root  readily,  and  as  they 
grow  quickly  in  rich  sandy  soil,  a  large  stock  may 
be  raised  in  one  season  without  much  trouble.  It 
flowers  nearly  all  summer. — D.  K. 

Llnaria  trlornithophora.— A  very  beauti- 
ful plant,  and  one  seldom  met  with  except  in  old 
gardens,  is  this  charming  Toadflax.  It  is  not  per- 
fectly hardy,  being  injured  in  severe  winters,  but 
it  stands  lifting  well,  and  it  may  be  propagated 
with  ease  from  cuttings,  thus  obviating  the  risk 
of  losing  it.  It  grows  from  1  foot  to  18  inches  in 
height;  it  has  sometimes  slightly  decumbent 
stemp,  and  from  three  to  four  dark  shining  lanceo- 
late leaves  borne  in  whorls  at  short  distances 
apart  on  the  stem.  The  flowers,  which  are  pur- 
plish and  very  large,  are  handsome,  and  furnished 
with  long  spurs.  They  are  borne  in  threes,  full 
(1  inches  to  y  inches  down  the  stem  from  the  top, 
and  are  very  showy.  It  adapts  itself  well  to  cul- 
ture on  rock  work,  where  it  may  be  grown  success- 
fully in  light  rich  soil ;  but  with  a  little  manage- 
ment in  early  spring  it  might  be  made  a  very 
interesting  and  pretty  mixed  border  plant,  as  it 
continues  in  flower  all  through  the  summer  and 
autumn.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe 
D.  K.  

GKdloli  Bporting*.— Two  years  ago  I  planted  out  in 
the  open  lionk-r  in  my  canlen  hen-  some  Ijulbs  of  Gladn.liis 
Colvillei  aliius,  wliicli  I  had  previously  grown  in  pots.  Last 
year  they  did  not  flower,  but  now  they  have  sent  up  spikes 
of  crimson,  striped  with  white,  blooms,  which  look  as  if 
they  had  reverted  to  the  original  type.  Is  this  often  the 
ca3e?-W.  J.  1,  Brixton. 


Calceolaria  violacea.— I  saw  at  Ravens- 
dale  Park  the  other  day  the  first  instance  in  my 
experience  of  this  plant  coming  safely  through 
the  winter.  It  is  growing  at  the  foot  of  a  wall, 
climbs  up,  and  spreads  out  over  the  border.  It  is 
a  dense  specimen  fully  1  feet  through  — a  profuse 
mass  of  pretty  flowers.  In  order  to  have  this 
plant  so  fine  it  would  be  quite  worth  while  to 
make  an  arrangement  for  protecting  it  during  hard 
weather. — T-  Kmith,  Newry. 

Habrothamnus  in    the    open   air,— I 

send  you  some  flowers  of  Habrothamnus  Newelli 
and  H.  corymbosus  from  Lord  Annesley's  garden 
at  Castlewellan,  Co.  Down.  They  are  cut  from 
plants  grown  in  the  open  air  against  a  south  wall. 
They  were  planted  out  about  six  years  ago,  and 
have  had  no  protection  given  them  since  that  time. 
— T.  Ryan. 

*^*  Excellent  flower-sprays,  the  colour  of  H. 
Newelli  being  particularly  deep  and  rich.  It  is 
the  darkest  coloured  variety  of  all  the  Habrotham- 
nuses,  and  is  the  best  in  every  respect.  We  have 
rarely  seen  better  sprays,  too,  of  H.  corymbosus. 
—Ed. 

Montbretia  crocosmseflora.— This  new 

hybrid  bulbous  plant,  produced  by  M.  Lemoine 
between  the  old  Tritonia  aurea  and  M.  Pottsi, 
promises  to  become  a  most  valuable  summer 
flowering  greenhouse  plant.  It  resembles  the 
Tritonia,  but  the  flowers  are  higher  coloured,  more 
numerous  on  the  spikes,  and  more  graceful  in 
growth.  It  may  now  be  seen  in  full  flower  in  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams'  nursery,  at  Upper  Holloway. 

Oelsia  cretica. — I  send  you  flowers  of  this 
Celsia.  They  are  from  a  side  spike  from  a  plant 
that  has  been  full  of  bloom  since  the  end  of  March 
in  the  conservatory  here.  We  have  a  d(  zen 
plants  of  it  in  bloom  in  the  open  border,  and  very 
good  they  are  too.  I  owe  these  plants  to  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Poe,  who  kindly  sent  me 
seed  of  this  Celsia  about  the  time  when  it  was  so 
well  figured  in  The  Garden.  I  quite  agree  with 
all  that  "  Veronica  "'  said  a  short  time  ago  in  its 
favour. — J.  Crook,  Famhorovgh  Grange. 

Tlie  Ramanas  Rose.— This  Japanese  Rose 
(Rosa  rugosa)  and  its  pure  white  variety  is  now 
an  object  of  gieat  beauty  in  Mr.  Whitbourne's 
garden  at  Great  Gearies,  Ilford.  Here  there  are 
fine  large  bushes  of  both  kinds  on  the  lawn  several 
feet  through,  now  copiously  furnished  with  flowers, 
which,  associated  with  the  handsome  foliage, 
produce  a  fine  effect.  Mr.  Douglas  sends  us  from 
these  plants  cut  blooms,  the  perfume  from  which 
quite  pervades  the  room  in  which  they  are  placed. 
The  white  variety  is  particularly  beautiful  in  the 
bud  stage. 

Hymenooallis  macrostephana.— Much 

has  been  written  in  praise  of  this  new  Hymeno- 
oallis, but  not  a  word  more  has  been  said  than  it 
deserves,  as  it  is  among  the  loveliest  of  all 
bulbous  plants.  The  other  day  we  saw  in  Mr. 
B.  S.  W^iliiams'  nursery,  at  Upper  Holloway,  a 
plant  of  it  carrying  no  fewer  than  ten  of  its  large 
snow-white  flowers  in  one  cluster,  and  we  thought 
as  we  looked  at  them  that  we  had  never  seen  so 
much  delicate  beauty  in  flowers  before.  A  plant 
so  easily  grown  in  a  stove  and  so  continually  in 
flower  is,  indeed,  one  that  should  enjoy  a  wide 
popularity. 

Dipladenia  bolivlana.— If  this  stove 
climber  were  better  known,  we  feel  sure  that  it 
would  not  be  so  seldom  met  with  as  it  now  is.  It 
possesses  a  beauty  peculiar  to  itself,  and  distinct 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion. U  has  shining  evergreen  leaves  and  bears 
white  flowers  some  2  inches  across,  with  golden 
yellow  centres.  It  has  a  pretty  eff^'c^.  trained  to 
the  roof  of  a  stove,  as  it  is  in  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams' 
nursery--one  of  the  few  places  where  we  meet 
with  it.  Here  also  other  Dipladenias,  the  lovely 
varieties  with  rose-pink  flowers,  may  be  seen,  and 
some,  such  as  D.  regina  and  profusa,  have  just 
,  begun  to  unfold  their  lovely  blossoms,  and  the 


tender  green  foliage  with  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated seems  to  enhance  their  beauty. 

Sagittaria  montevideneis  —This  beau- 
tiful tropical  Arrowhead  is  now  in  floe  condition 
in  the  Water  Lily  house  at  Kew,  where  it  has  been 
in  flower  since  last  March.  Like  the  common 
Arrowhead  of  our  ditches  and  ponds,  this  new 
addition  to  cultivated  indoor  aquatic  plants  de- 
lights in  a  rich  muddy  soil,  and  is  apparently  in- 
different as  to  the  state  of  the  water  about  its 
roots,  whether  it  is  stagnant  or  clear.  If  planted 
in  a  large  pot  of  loose  soil  and  set  up  to  its  rim 
in  a  tub  of  water  or  in  a  tank  in  a  warm,  light 
house,  S.  montevidensis  would  grow  like  a  weed 
and  yield  in  abundance  its  tall  stout  spikes  of 
white,  purple,  and  golden  yellow  flowers  duricg 
the  whole  summer.  Like  all  the  Alisma  family, 
the  Sagittarias  bear  their  female  flowers  on  one 
^pike  and  the  males  on  another,  but  owing  to  the 
dust-like  nature  of  the  pollen,  fertilisation  is 
brought  about  without  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  cultivator.  We  observed  a  large 
number  of  ripe  seed-pods  on  the  Kew  plant,  so 
that  the  distribution  of  this  beautiful  Sagittaria 
amongst  gardens  in  this  country  may  soon  be  ex- 
pected. 

Clianthus  puniceus  out-of-doors. — 
The  Glory  Pea  and  Parrot- beak,  as  the  above  plant 
and  C.  Dampieri  are  called,  are  generally  known 
as  greenhouse  climbers,  but  we  do  not  think  they 
are  known  to  succeed  equally  well  when  grown 
against  a  south  wall  out-of-doors.  Planted  in  a 
little  border  against  the  front  of  a  house  on  which 
the  hardy  blue  Pass-ion  Flower  annually  makes  a 
beautiful  pictuie,  a  strong  healthy  plant  of  C. 
puniceus  may  now  be  seen  in  flower  at  Kew.  It 
stood  out  all  last  winter  and  spring  without  any 
protection  other  than  that  afforded  by  the  houee 
itself,  and  during  the  short  time  it  has  been  out 
of  doors  it  has  made  astonishing  progress.  A 
severe  winter  would  no  doubt  prove  fatal  to  the 
plant  if  left  unprotected,  but  it  seems  reasonable 
toiofer, both  from  its  nativehabitat — New  Zealand 
^and  its  conduct  when  planted  out-of-doors,  that 
on  a  sheltered  wall,  such,  for  instance,  as  is  suit- 
able for  the  Passion  Flower,  the  Glory  Pea  would 
prove  a  useful  wall  plant.  The  finest  C.  Dampieri 
we  have  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
was  grown  by  the  late  Mr.  Howard,  of  Cinchona 
repute,  and  this  plant  was  growing  out-of-doors 
against  a  south  wall  where  Peaches  were  its  near 
neighbours.  Mr.  Howard  sowed  his  seeds  of  C. 
Dampieri  in  pots  in  the  spring,  and  when  summer 
set  in  the  young  plants  were  planted  in  the  posi- 
tion just  mentioned,  a  spadeful  of  peat  and  sand 
being  put  about  the  roots  of  each  plant.  Under 
this  treatment  they  grew  vigorously  and  flowered 
freely  without  the  least  trouble.  To  those  who 
know  what  the  management  of  this  plant  in  pots 
under  glass  generally  ends  in,  this  hint  may  be 
useful. 

Medinlllas. — The  whole  of  the  half-dozen  or 
so  species  of  Medinilla  at  present  in  cultivation 
are  exceedingly  beautiful  stove-flowering  plants, 
which  grow  and  bloom  freely  under  ordinary 
stove  treatment.  The  best  known  and  perhaps 
the  handsomest  of  them  is  M.  magnifica,  which 
forms  a  large  compact  shrub,  and  bears  every 
summer  large  drooping  racemes  of  rosy  pink 
flowers,  each  raceme  bearing  near  its  base  several 
large  handsome  bracts  of  the  same  colour.  A 
second  species  of  somewhat  similar  character  to 
this  is  M.  amabilis,  the  flowers  of  which  are  borne 
in  erect  instead  pf  pendent  racemes,  upon  which 
there  are  no  bracts,  and  they  are  larger  than  those 
of  M.  magnifica.  In  the  Victoria  house  at  Kew 
there  is  a  large  specimen  of  M.  magnifica  bearing  a 
large  number  of  beautiful  racemes  of  flowers,  and 
also  a  smaller  flowering  specimen  of  M.  amabilis 
When  without  their  blossoms  these  two  species 
might  be  mistaken  for  each  other.  51.  speciosa  is 
similar  to  M.  magnifica,  the  only  difference  being 
in  the  absence  of  the  large  conspicuous  bracts 
from  its  flower-stalks.  The  pretty  and  graceful- 
habited  species  recently  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Veitch,  and  named  after  their  collector,  Mr.  Curtis, 
gives  every  promise  of  becoming  an  extremely  use- 
ful stove  plant,  capable  of  being   grown  where 
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space  is  too  limited  to  admit  of  tiie  cultivation  of 
the  larger  growiog  kinds.  This  distinct  species 
bears  bractless  pendent  racemes  of  ivory-white 
flowers  with  purple  anthers,  the  main  and 
secondary  flowei-stalks  being  coral-red.  M.  ery- 
tbrophjlla  has  the  singular  habit  of  bearing  its 
Peach-like  flowers  on  short  racemes,  which  are 
clustered  round  the  lower  and  leafless  portion  of 
the  stems.  These  plants  are  all  natives  of  the 
tropical  East  Indies,  and  therefore  thrive  best  in  a 
warm,  moist  temperature. 

A  new  Streptocarpus.  —With  the  excep- 
tion of  S.  caulescens,  a  species  with  a  distinct 
stem,  the  species  of  ytreptocarpus  are  character- 
ised by  a  short  creeping  root-stock,  directly  from 
which  the  large,  rugose.  Primrose-like  foliage 
springs.  These  may  be  again  divided  by  their 
leaf  characters  into  two  groups — namely,  those 
with  but  one  large  leaf,  from  whose  mid-rib  the 
many-flowered  scapes  are  developed,  and  those 
with  a  tuft  of  leaves  and  flower-scapes  arising 
from  the  bases  of  the  foliage  To  the  first  divi- 
sion belong  S.  polyanthus,  with  flowers  almost 
uniformly  pale  blue,  and  S.  Saundersi,  whose  leaf 
is  about  a  foot  long  and  a  inches  wide,  and  of  a 
deep  purple  colour  on  the  under  side,  the  flowers 
being  pale  blue,  with  two  large  purple  blotches  in 
the  throat.  The  species  belonging  to  the  poly- 
phylta  section  are  the  old  greenhouse  favourite, 
S.  Kexi -sometimes  called  S.  floribunda;  S.  Gar- 
deni,  wliioh  approaches  very  closely  the  biflora 
variety  of  S.  Itexi ;  and  the  white-flowered  S.  par- 
viflora — often  written  pauciflora.  S.  Eexi  true 
bears  single- flowered  scapes,  but  as  already  men- 
tioned a  variety  called  biflora  produces  a  pair  of 
flowers  on  each  stalk.  S.  parviflora  has  a  scape 
with  as  many  as  a  score  of  flowers  upon  it,  and 
when  several  plants  are  placed  together  in  a  pan 
and  well  grown  they  make  a  very  pretty  display. 
By  crossing  these  two  species,  a  hybrid  with 
flowers  of  the  colour  and  size  of  S.  Rexi,  and  a 
numerous-flowered  scape  similar  to  S.  parviflora, 
has  been  raised  at  Kew.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
beyond  a  slight  shortening  in  the  length  of  the 
tube,  the  flowers  of  this  hybrid  in  no  way  d'.ifer 
from  those  of  3.  Rexi  either  in  colour  or  in 
form,  the  only  character  of  the  other  parent  plant 
observable  in  the  hybrid  being  the  man} -flowered 
scape.  As  a  useful  greenhouse  plant  this  Kew 
hybrid,  which  may  be  called  S.  Resi  var.  multi- 
flora,  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  kinds  of 
Streptocarpus,  as  might  have  been  observed  a 
short  time  ago,  when  pans  of  both  the  hybrid  and 
its  two  parents  were  to  be  seen  in  flower  in  the 
temperate  house  at  Kew,  in  which  a  few  pans  of 
the  first-mentioned  are  still  in  bloom. 

Nymphaea  candidieslma — This  is  the 
largest-llowered  variety  of  N.  alba,  which  is  found 
in  abundance  in  English  lakes  and  rivers,  and  is 
also  distributed  over  the  whole  of  Europe  and 
Northern  and  Central  Asia.  The  effect  of  the 
varied  conditions  with  which  it  has  thus  been 
brought  in  contact  has  been  a  considerable  modi- 
fication in  the  size  of  the  flowers,  as  well  as  in 
other  of  its  characters.  This  is  shown  in  the 
smallness  of  the  flowers  of  several  minor  varieties 
and  in  the  large  siz3  of  those  of  the  above-named 
kind,  which  when  well  managed  produces  beauti- 
ful pure  white  flowers  almost  a  foot  in  diameter, 
or  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the  queen  of  Water 
Lilies,  Victoria  regia.  The  origin  of  N.  candi- 
dissima  does  not  appear  to  be  known,  for  beyond 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  cultivated  at  Chatsworth 
for  some  years,  and  at  Kew  during  the  last  two 
summers,  we  are  unable  to  learn  anything  of  its 
history.  In  the  Water  Lily  house  at  Kew  a  plant 
of  it  is  now  in  flower,  and  close  beside  it  a  second 
variety  of  N.  alba,  which  both  in  size  and  general 
appearance  is  apparently  the  same  or  a  very  nearly 
allied  form.  This  last-mentioned  kind  has  been 
introduced  from  Northern  China,  and  for  several 
years  has  been  cultivated  in  several  gardens  in 
England,  notably  in  that  of  Sir  George  Staunton, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  procured  the  plant  direct 
from  China.  The  only  perceptible  difference  be- 
tween N.  candidissima  and  this  Chinese  variety  is 
a  tinge  of  rose  on  the  outermost  whorl  of  petals 
in  the  flowers  of  the  former,  those  of  the  Chinese 
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form  being  wholly  white.    In  the  form  of   the 

petals  and  every  other  floral  character,  as  well  as 

in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  foliage,  these  two 

plants  appear  to  be  identical.     Although  grown  in  WINDFLOWERS. 

a  warm  house  along  with  the  distinctly  tropical    TiiE  genus  Anemone  has  a  great  future.     Even  at 

Water  Lilies,  these  northern  varieties  are  perfectly  I  presentits popularity  is  only  a  little  less  than  that 

hardy  in  this  country.     It  is  an  interesting  fact '  of  Roses  and  Dafltodils     but  when  we  trust  to 

in  connection  with  the  cultivation  of  Water  Lilies  ]  seeds  as  a  means  of  reproducing  the  best  of  Wind- 


Flowcrs  0/ Anemone  decapetala  (natural  size). 


hat  the  whole  of  the  natives  of  the  colder  regions 
are  apparently  happy  enough  when  treated  along 
with  the  tropical  species ;  indeed,  they  are  as  a  rule 
much  more  satisfactory  than  when  grown  outdoors, 
the  flowers  being  larger  and  purer,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  produced  in  much  greater  abundance 
when  grown  in  warm  water.  N.  stellata  and 
several  of  its  varieties  and  the  beautiful  rose- 
flowered  variety  of  N.  odorata  are  also  now  in 
flower  in  the  Water  Lily  house  at  Kew. 


flowers  instead  of  buying  dried  roots  from  the 
shops,  then,  and  then  only,  will  "  coy  Anemone  " 
become  a  garden  queen.  A.  coronaria,  if  treated 
as  an  annual,  furnishes  glowing  blossoms  from 
October  until  June,  after  which  A.  dichotoma  and 
A.  japonica  in  all  its  forms — white  and  rosy — 
carry  on  the  supply  and  complete  the  cycle  of  a 
year's  blossoming.  Py  sowing  good,  newly-saved 
seed  in  succession  from  February  until  May  in 
prepared  beds   out-of-doors   the  common  Crown 
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Anemone  may  in  many  sunny,  sheltered  gardens 
be  had  in  bloom  all  the  'ear  round.  This  is  saying 
a  great  deal,  but  it  is  true  ;  indeed,  it  is  question- 
able i£  we  have  any  other  popular  garden  flower 
which  is  at  once  so  showy,  so  hardy,  and  so 
continuous  in  its  blossoming.  A  friend  beside 
me  says  ;  "  Ah  !  but  what  of  Violas  ? "  To 
which  I  reply :  "  Grow  both  in  quantity, 
since  both  are  as  variable  as  they  are 
beautiful."  But  when  Viola  shrinks  in  foggy 
November  from  the  frost  demon.  Anemone  rises 
Phc.eaLx-like  responsive  to  the  first  ray  of  sunshine. 
U  asides  fair  Viola,  richly  as  she  dresses  in  velvet 
purple  or  in  golden  sheen,  has  not  yet  donned 
that  vivid  scarlet  robe  which  Queen  Anemone 
weareth,  nor  are  her  wrappers  of  celestial  azure 
so  pure  ;  and  blue  is,  as  we  all  know,  the  highest 
note  of  colouring  in  floral  music.  But  compari- 
sons are  not  required.  Anemones  are  variable  and 
beautiful  enough  to  be  grown  for  themselves  alone. 
No  matter  whether  we  look  at  a  waving  mass  of 
sparkling  Windflowers  in  a  vineyard  or  cornfield 
by  the  Mediterranean,  or  walk  kneedeep  among 
the  silvery  stars  of  A.  nemorosa  in  an  English 
wood — "  silvery  stars  in  a  sea  of  Bluebells  " — they 
are  alike  satisfying.  I  believe  that  there  is  any 
amount  of  raw  material  in  the  genus  Anemone — 
hardihood,  good  form  and  habit,  and  colouring 
alike  delicate  and  brilliant,  and  what  we  now  want 
is  that  amateurs  should  grow  them  with  the  atten- 
tion and  care  that  have  been  lavished  upon  Roses 
and  Lilies  and  Daffodils.  But,  alas  !  we  have  some 
capricious  beauties  in  this  group.  A.  coronaria  and 
some  other  species  succeed  well  treated  as  seed- 
ling hardy  annuals,  and  others,  as  A.  apennina, 
A.  Robinsoni,  A.  Pulsatilla,  A.  dichotoma,  and  A. 
japonica,  may  be  multiplied  ad  tnfiinturn  by 
cuttings  of  the  root.  It  is  when  we  come  to  the 
aristocratic  alpine  forms,  to  A.  alpina,  A.  sul- 
phurea,  A.  narcissiflora,  ..^c.,  that  difficulties  alike 
of  propagation  and  of  culture  test  our  skill  to  the 
uttermost.  Tourists  fond  of  gardens  walk  over 
these  plants  in  bloom  every  year  ;  they  dig  up  roots 
and  send  them  home ;  but  they  are  as  yet  very 
rare  in  even  the  best  of  gardens.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  rear  them  from  seeds.  A  year  ago  I  sowed 
seed  by  the  ounce  each  of  A.  alpina  and  of  A. 
sulphurea,  but  as  yet  not  a  single  plantlet  has 
rewarded  me  for  my  trouble.  Even  freshly 
gathered  seeds  of  A.  narcissiflora  will  not  germi- 
nate with  me,  but  I  live  in  hopes  of  surmounting 
little  diflioulties  of  this  kind,  and  in  the  mean- 
time, perhaps,  others  more  fortunate  will  tell  us 
how  to  amend  our  unsuccessful  ways.  One  of  the 
prettiest  species  which  is  now  in  flower  in 
our  gardens  is  the  pure  white  A.  dichotoma, 
which  carries  on  the  succession  after  the 
Snowdrop  Anemone  (A.  sylvestris)  has  passed 
away.  Then  we  have  dreams  and  lend  willing 
ears  to  the  oral  traditions  of  Anemone  alba.  Is 
this  species  in  cultivation,  or  where  may  a  figure 
of  it  be  seen  ?  It  is  said  to  be  of  neat  habit, 
12  inches  high,  with  erect,  saucer-shaped,  white 
blossoms  :J  inches  in  diameter.  The  species  we 
now  figure  is  well  worth  a  place,  being  easily  raised 
from  seeds.  It  is  called  Anemone  decapetala,  and 
if  not  by  any  means  a  showy  species,  tufts  of  it 
three  years  from  seed  have  this  season  been  very 
pretty.  It  grows  less  than  a  foot  in  height,  and 
bears  pale  creamy  yellow  flowers  the  size  of  a 
shilling  on  branched  flowering  stems ;  each  blossom 
has  eight  or  nine  sepals  around  a  yellowish  green 
centre.  Some  of  our  clumps  had  from  a  dozen  to 
twenty  flowers  open  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
general  effect  in  the  early  morning  sunshine  is 
a  very  pretty  one.  We  have  another  species 
similar  in  habit  which  is  just  now  a  mass  of 
rosy  buds,  and  if  you  blow  open  its  sepal.s,  they 
are  of  a  bright  magenta  colour  inside,  but  I  never 
yet  saw  a  flower  open  naturally  on  this  plant. 
Just  as  the  sepals  open  at  the  tips,  and  you 
think  they  are  about  to  expand,  they  shrivel 
and  fall  away,  leaving  a  tutt  of  greenish  yellow 
stamens  in  the  centre.  Is  it  A.  Hudsoni  ? 
Another  species  not  often  seen,  but  well  worth 
culture,  is  A.  cir.rulea.  a  kind  with  finely-cut  leaves 
and  purplish  blue  flowers.  Then  A.  coronaria 
The  Briile,  a  pure  creamy  white  kind,  with 
flowers  3  inches  across,  raised  by  Van  Velsen,  of 


Haarlem,  is  really  a  good  addition  to  these  dainty 
blossoms,  and  affords  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  fiery 
A.  fulgens.  I  have  this  year  received  some  roots 
of  Anemones,  Iris,  and  other  hardy  flowers  from 
the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  and  trust  that  some  of 
these,  if  not  new,  will  be  beautiful  additions  to 
our  gardens.  The  true  A.  viti  folia  from  Northern 
India  does  well  in  mild  localities  ;  but  best  of  all 
of  this  perennial  large-leaved  race  is  A.  japonica 
alba,  the  queen  of  all  autumnal  kinds,  rivalling 
the  best  of  all  hardy  border  flowers  in  purity  and 
freedom  of  blossoming.  Taken  as  a  class,  Wind- 
flowers  are  so  beautiful  that  we  cannot  grow  them 
too  plentifully,  and  but  few  other  genera  will  so 
well  repay  cultural  attention  at  all  seasons. 

F.  W.  B. 

MASSING  T'.  BEDDING  OUT. 
The  danger  to  which  the  Rev.  F.  Tymons  alludes 
(p.  505)  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  No  one 
would  ever  advocate  allowing  a  garden  to  run 
wild  or  the  growing  of  all  plants  indiscriminately 
in  Grass.  What  those  who  object  to  the  formal 
systems  of  gardening  advocate  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  allowing  a  garden  to  run  wild,  or  at- 
tempting to  imitate  Nature  indiscriminately.  It 
amounts  in  effect  to  the  hiding  of  the  artificial 
necessities  of  a  garden  instead  of  the  obtrusion 
of  them  as  prominent  features.  The  necessities 
of  cultivation  require  us  to  have  borders,  raised 
beds,  and  rockwork,  but  these  necessities  do  not 
require  borders  to  be  straight  and  edged  with 
trimmed  Box  or  ornamental  tiles  ;  neither  do  they 
require  our  beds  and  quarters  to  be  of  some 
formal  shape,  with  the  plants  arranged  in  regular 
order  or  in  patterns.  Those  plants  which  we 
grow  in  our  gardens  as  they  are  found  wild  do 
not  require,  and  in  many  cases  resent,  artificial 
cultivation  ;  the  best  way  to  grow  them  is  to 
imitate  the  conditions  of  their  natural  habitat 
as  nearly  as  possible.  Take  woodland  plants, 
for  instance ;  what  a  struggle  it  is  to  grow 
them  in  a  bare  border,  exposed  to  sunshine 
in  summer !  We  have  to  feed  them  with  leaf- 
mould,  water  them,  and  also  to  find  artificial 
shade  for  them.  How  much  more  sensible  to  form 
a  little  clump  of  shrubs  and  trees  for  them,  and 
allow  the  necessary  leaf-mould  and  shade  to  be 
producsd  in  a  natural  manner.  I  am  afraid  that 
when  imitation  of  Nature  in  gardens  is  mentioned 
there  immediately  rises  to  most  people's  imagina- 
tion some  hedgeback  or  nettle-haunted  scrap  of 
waste  ground.  That  is  not  Nature  at  her  best, 
but  Nature  struggling  against  man's  interference. 
Find  some  spot  where  plants  and  trees  have  grown 
and  leaf-mould  has  accumulated  for  centuries, 
and  there  we  will  find  something  which  we  could 
willingly  import  bodily  into  our  gardens.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  ninety-nine 
gardens  out  of  a  hundred  ;  what  is  there  growing 
beneath  them  /  Nothing  but  a  few  scraps  of  Ivy 
where  there  might  be  Primroses,  Anemones, 
Scillas,  Honeysuckle,  Solomon's  Seal,  Columbines, 
and  Orchids  in  a  carpet  of  green  Moss.  A  quiet 
garden,  in  which  all  the  plants  are  at  home  and 
growing  in  their  natural  manner,  is  not  an  impossi- 
bility even  in  the  smallest  space.  It  properly  ar- 
ranged and  planted  it  is  the  easiest  of  all  to  manage, 
as  the  plants  pretty  well  take  care  of  themselves. 
Plants  allowed  to  develop  themselves  freely  are 
little  troubled  with  insects.  A  trimmed  hedge  is 
smothered  with  green  fly  and  grubs  of  many  kinds 
— is,  indeed,  a  perfect  nursery  for  the  plagues  of  a 
garden,  while  an  untrimraed  hedge  rarely  shows 
an  injured  leaf.  Then  as  to  massing  the  plants, 
that  is  just  what  Nature  does  in  time  if  left  to 
herself.  A  stray  seed  carried  by  the  wind  or  by 
birds  falls  in  a  congenial  spot,  and  there  the 
plant  propagates  itself  and  forms  a  colony. 
The  spotty  or  mixed  border  style  of  arrangement 
occurs  in  this  country  at  least  mainly  in  fields  and 
by  the  roadsides.  Even  along  the  cuttings  and 
embankments  of  the  older  railway  lines  wild 
flowers  have  arranged  themselves  in  masses.  So 
far,  therefore,  is  a  natural  style  of  garden  from 
being  antagonistic  to  massing  the  plants,  that  it 
is  the  best  way  of  carrying  that  out. 

The   mi.xed  bouder  is  really  the  worst  and 
most  troublesome  way  in  which  hardy  plants  can  be 


grown.  What  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  is  that 
all  plants,  except  florists'  flowers,  are  wild  some- 
where, and  that  the  true  cultivation  in  every  case 
is  that  which  they  receive  in  a  state  of  nature — a 
top-dressing  of  decaying  vegetation  in  most  in- 
stances, and  no  interference  with  their  roots,  ex- 
cept from  the  roots  of  other  plants.  Nature's 
digging  consists  of  a  boring  of  the  soil  by  strong- 
rooting  plants  which  fasten  on  new  soil  and  by 
earthworms.  How  different  is  artificial  cultivation 
of  the  stereotyped  kind  1  No  carpet  of  vegetation 
to  shelter  the  roots,  no  periodical  dressing  of  de- 
caying leaves,  and  an  everlasting  chopping  of  the 
growing  roots  with  the  spade  and  tearing  by  rake 
and  hoe.  No  wonder  that,  under  these  conditions, 
gardening  is  often  a  dismal  failure.  What  is 
advocated  by  the  opponents  of  bedding  out  is  not 
an  indiscriminate  wild  garden,  but  a  garden  of 
quiet  lawn  and  healthy  trees  and  shrubberies 
arranged  in  a  picturesque  and  rational  manner, 
with  ample  space  for  hardy  flowers  in  informal 
beds  and  borders  so  arranged  as  to  give  colour  and 
brightness,  and  yet  harmonise  with  the  general 
effect.  The  arrangement  of  these  spaces  tor 
flowers  should  depend  upon  the  nature  and  size  of 
the  garden,  but  the  flowers  should  be  in  har- 
monious and  informal  masses  and  colonies,  not 
in  stiff  patterns,  or  in  formal  lines  or  edgings. 
About  such  a  garden  there  need  be  nothing  wild 
in  the  sense  of  weedy  or  uncultivated.  The  art 
displayed  in  such  a  garden  should  be  the  highest 
of  all.  Even  in  such  an  artificial  thing  as  a  plant 
stage  the  highest  art  is  that  which  succeeds  in 
hiding  itself.  It  should  be  the  same  in  gardening. 
The  only  real  necessities  in  a  garden  are  to  have 
the  plants  thrive  and  look  well. 

A  PICTURESQUE  AEKANOEMENT  of  plants  re- 
quires no  more  space  than  a  formal  one— witness 
many  a  cottage  garden.  Suppose  we  require  a 
raised  bed,  a  rockery,  a  pond  for  water  plants,  and 
a  rich  level  bed  for  florists'  flowers.  One  way 
would  be  to  make  them  all  of  a  formal  shape  and 
separated  by  turf  or  gravel.  Another  and  better 
way  would  be  to  throw  them  into  a  natural  group, 
making  the  raised  bed  end  at  the  rockery,  while 
that  dipped  with  a  little  cliff  to  the  deepest  part 
of  a  natural-looking  pond,  the  pond  being  fringed 
at  one  side  by  a  sandy  slope  and  at  another  by  a 
bog  bed,  separated  from  a  patch  of  rich  earth  for 
florists'  flowers  by  an  edging  of  boulders.  Such 
an  arrangement  would  suit  many  plants  which 
could  not  be  grown  in  a  formal  arrangement  at 
all,  and  would  occupy  far  less  space  in  the  garden 
as  well.  What  is  wanted  is  not  the  kind  of  imi- 
tation of  Nature  a  photographer  makes,  but  the 
kind  of  imitation  an  artist  makes,  in  which  all 
the  beauties  are  selected  and  the  rest  left  aside. 
We  cannot  imitate  Nature  exactly,  because  we 
want  to  grow  those  plants  which  have  conspicuous 
flowers  or  striking  foliage  only,  but  we  can  arrange 
those  plants  which  we  select  so  as  to  make  them 
contrast  with  each  other  and  show  their  beauty  to 
the  greatest  advantage  after  the  manner  of  Nature. 
—J.  D. 

Gardening  in  Ireland,  especially  florists' 

flower  culture,  is  much  indebted  to  your  corre- 
spondent, the  Rev.  Mr.  Tymons  ;  he  grows  and 
shows  everything  well.  When  in  Cork  last  autumn 
I  was  invited  to  come  to  the  then  flower  show  in 
Dublin  to  see  his  Begonias,  Gladioli,  &;c.,  and  1 
was  glad  I  did  so.  In  his  article  on  massing  in 
last  week's  GARDEN  he  deals  with  a  very  practical 
matter,  with  which,  to  my  own  knowledge,  many 
gardeners  have  found  some  difficulty.  Fashion  is 
inexorable,  and  Fashion  now  has  turned  her  face 
almost  completely  against  sheets  of  gaudy  and 
glaring  colours,  endless  ribbon  borders,  and  paltry 
imitations  outdoors  of  the  carpets  and  rugs  indoors. 
Still,  the  beds  must  be  filled— showily,  if  possible 
— but  there  is  no  longer  the  understood  Sybelline 
rule  that  even  the  mistress  cannot  touch  a 
flower  from  fear  of  spoiling  the  design. 
Flowers,  handsome  and  showy,  must  now 
be  had,  but  they  must  be  flowers  that  can 
be  admired.  Formerly  it  was  the  design.  What 
a  fine  field  this  opens  up  !  Then  you  stood  at  the 
end  of  a  ribbon  border,  say  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long,  and  after  looking  at  what  was  at  your  toes 
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you  knew  all  about  it ;  neither  the  size,  colour,  nor 
foliage  the  whole  way  differed.  Now  you  need 
not  turn  away  from  the  same  border;  you  move 
with  a  slow  and  circumspective  gaze  from  one 
beauty  to  another.  If  you  really  love  flowers  and 
are  charmed  with  that  something  peculiar  and 
ever-varying  such  as  you  find  in  seedlings,  you 
could  carry  on  massing  in  borders  if  necessary. 
Tat  a  score  of  Pansies,  Anemones,  Picotees,  Carna- 
tions, or  the  too-mucb-neglected  Pink  here,  and 
as  many  Begonias  in  another  place  ;  or  you  could 
plant  the  whole  border  with  single  Dahlias,  and 
reasonably  expect  all  to  be  different ;  or  if  your 
tastes  are  for  zonals,  try,  as  I  did,  a  line  of  150 
seedlings  full  in  the  glare  of  the  sun,  and  see  if 
you  can  get  them  to  flower  the  first  year,  and  just 
imagine  the  zest  of  expecting  the  150  to  be  each 
more  or  less  different !  This  is  nothing  impossible. 
I  made  two  beds  (massed)  of  Pansies,  all  seed- 
lings from  Charlie  Stannell,  about  200,  and  posi- 
tively no  two  were  alike;  soof  otherflorists'flowers. 
What  an  infinite  source  of  real  pleasure  this  would 
awaken  every  time  you  went  into  your  garden  ! 
Those  who  love  flowers  for  their  own  sake  and 
grow  them  for  their  own  amusement,  as  I  do,  will 
appreciate  this  system  of  treatment. — W.  J. 
IIUHPHY,  Clonniel. 


PINK  MRS.  SINKINS. 
I  OBTAINED  several  pipings  of  this  Pink  early 
last  September  and  made  them  into  cuttings 
about  4  inches  long,  cutting  them  at  a  joint,  as  in 
layering,  and  leaving  a  heel  to  each  1  inch  or  2 
inches  in  length.  These  I  put  in  -li-iEch  pots  in 
light  sandy  soil.  I  filled  the  pots  "to  within  14 
inches  o£  the  rim  and  placed  the  pipings  round 
the  sides  with  the  portions  of  the  stems  left  lying 
towards  the  centre,  using  a  small  peg  to  keep  them 
firmly  in  their  places ;  I  then  covered  them  with 
sand  and  put  a  small  portion  of  soil  over  the  sand, 
and  if  propagated  in  this  way  scarcely  one  will 
fail  to  root.  The  pots  should  be  placed  under  a 
hand-light  or  frame,  which  should  be  kept  close 
until  the  plants  are  rooted,  but  whether  in  a  frame 
or  under  a  hand-light  the  glass  should  be  painted 
with  some  whitewash  to  break  the  strong  rays  of 
the  sun.  Thus  protected,  they  may  be  placed  in 
any  position.  I  prefer  a  warm,  sunny  spot,  where 
they  soon  form  roots  and  are  ready  to  pot  singly 
in  3-inch  pots  ;  but  when  set  in  a  shady  situation 
they  often  damp  off  and  will  be  found  much 
longer  in  forming  roots.  In  my  case  every 
cutting  rooted  in  six  weeks ;  I  then  potted  them 
off  singly  in  o-inch  pots,  using  good  rich  loamy 
soil  with  a  portion  of  rotten  Mushroom  manure 
mixed  with  it,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  sharp 
silver  sand  to  keep  the  whole  compost  open. 
I  placed  the  pots  in  a  cold  frame  plunged  up  to 
their  rims  in  sifted  ashes,  which  kept  the  roots 
cool  and  prevented  the  pots  from  cracking  during 
frosty  weather.  I  potted  several  of  the  strongest 
plants  when  rooted  in  44-inch  pots,  and  placed 
them  in  a  cold  pit  during'  the  winter.  Early  in 
February  1  transferred  them  to  6-inch  pots,  potting 
firmly  in  good  rich  soil ;  they  were  then  placed  in 
a  warm  greenhouse  along  with  young  tree  Carna- 
tions, where  they  grew  freely  and  soon  produced 
flower-stems.  As  soon  as  flower-buds  made  their 
appearance  I  gave  each  plant  one  teaspoonful  of 
Clay's  fertiliser,  stirring  it  into  the  surface  of  the 
soil  and  watering  at  the  same  time.  Thus  treated 
I  had  some  fine  large  blooms,  and  the  plants  had 
a  healthy  appearance.  I  have  six  plants  of 
Andalusia  which  have  been  growing  in  6-inch  pots 
for  over  two  years ;  about  twelve  months  ago  I 
placed  them  upon  the  stage  of  a  span-roofed 
greenhouse.  I  trained  the  shoots  to  the  centre 
pillars  of  the  house,  and  by  feeding  them  with 
Clay's  manure  once  a  month  they  grew  most 
vigorously,  and  produced  abundance  of  fine  large 
flowers.  In  fact,  we  have  scarcely  ever  been  with- 
out plenty  of  fljwers  for  button-holes  since  they 
were  trained  to  the  pillars,  which  I  attribute  to 
the  feeding.  Mrs.  Sinkins  grown  in  pots  gave  us 
a  good  supply  of  white  flowers  long  before  we  had 
any  white  Pinks  ready  to  cut  from  outdoor  plants, 
and  the  remainder  planted  in  a  border  are  yielding 
a  good  crop  of  flowers,    Mrs.  Sinkins  is  much 


better  than  the  old  white  Pink.  It  produces  finer 
flowers  which  have  a  rich  Clove  smell.  They  last 
a  long  time  when  cut,  either  in  flower- vases  or  as 
button-hole  bouquets.  This  Pink  grows,  too,  just 
as  freely  as  our  old  favourite,  the  white  Pink. 
\Vm.  Chkistison. 


SCOTTISH  PANSIES. 


TnE  wonderful  degree  of  excellence  to  which 
Pansy  culture  has  attained  in  Scotland  was  well 
shown  at  the  40th  annual  Edinburgh  Pansy  Show 
on  June  20.  It  was  held  at  one  end  of  the  large 
Waverley  Market,  that  most  convenient  site  for 
flower  shows,  large  or  small,  giving  as  it  does  un- 
limited room  for  the  different  tables,  so  that 
flowers  can  be  examined  without  a  crush.  No 
paper  collars  are  allowed  round  the  Pansy  blos- 
soms, the  result  being  that  the  flowers,  on  their 
background  of  green  boxes,  look  like  resting  on 
their  usual  cushion  of  healthy  leaves.  The  pleasure, 
however,  of  those  who  wish  to  learn  which  are 
the  best  Pansies  to  grow  (surely  one  of  the  special 
uses  of  a  Pansy  show)  must  have  been  much  les- 
sened by  the  many  boxes  without  any  iist  of 
names  attached.  This  was  especially  the  case  at 
the  table  limited  to  amateurs,  which  contained 
many  of  the  finest  Pansies  at  the  show.  Not  a 
little  interest  would  be  added  were  there  a  rule 
making  such  a  list  obligatory.  An  occasional 
roughness  in  flowers  otherwise  excellent  showed 
the  effect  of  the  long-continued  dry  weather,  so 
trying  to  Pansies.  But  in  general  the  way  in 
which  this  difliculty  was  conquered  must  have 
surprised  most  Pansy  growers.  Violas,  tied  in 
bunches  of  about  nine  each,  were  shown  to  greater 
advantage  than  if  the  blossoms  had  been  exhibited 
separately,  as  their  beauty  is  rather  of  colour  than 
of  form ;  and  their  soft  tints  in  masses  for  bed- 
ding could  be  the  better  judged  of,  especially  as 
regards  the  lilacs  and  greys,  some  of  which  added 
brightness  of  hue  to  their  peculiarly  soft  colour- 
ing. Groups  from  Pilrig  Park  and  Messrs.  Laird's 
nurseries  were  a  good  proof  of  their  effectiveness. 
Of  show  Pansies  there  were  some  excellent 
examples  as  to  distinctness  of  colour  and  round- 
ness of  outline ;  but  the  increasing  popularity  of 
fancy  Pansies  was  shown  by  their  incomparably 
greater  number,  and  to  most  eyes  there  is  almost 
equally  little  comparison  between  the  two  kinds 
as  to  richness  and  variety  of  colouring,  as  well  as 
much  finer  size,  and  at  least  equal  beauty  of  form. 
The  great  difference  between  blending  and  blur- 
ring in  the  mixture  of  colours  is  easily  seen  in 
the  finest  of  the  fancy  Pansies,  and  even  where 
the  outlines  are  distinct  they  are  soft.  Two  of  the 
most  generally  shown  Pansies  were  Mrs.  Jamieson 
and  May  Tate.  The  former  seems  to  have  well 
nigh  reached  perfection  in  the  brilliancy  of  its 
golden  colour,  relieved  by  large  dark  blotches. 
The  three  lower  petals  of  May  Tate  are  first  rate, 
but  there  still  seems  something  to  be  desired  in 
the  colouring  of  the  two  upper  petals.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  variable  Pansy,  though  one  easily  dis- 
tinguished, and  by  no  means  undeserving  of  its 
marked  popularity.  Various  new  P'ansies  were 
exhibited  of  great  beauty,  including  amongst 
others  Miss  Kate  Grieve,  dark  prune  and  black, 
and  Mr.  Fleming,  crimson,  both  raised  by  Messrs. 
Forbes,  of  llawick ;  others  were  Jlr.  Ploughman, 
purple  with  yellow  edge  and  very  clear  outline ; 
Miss  Balfour,  lilac  and  white  upper  petals,  the 
three  under  petals  being  deep  velvety  purple, 
edged  with  white  (this  seedling  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Fleming,  of  Berwick) ;  Mrs.  P.  Lutz,  James 
Grieve,  and  Mary  Fergusson. 

Fancy  Pansies. — Amongst  these  the  following 
may  be  mentioned — Pansies  mth  a  yeVow  ground: 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  George  Murray,  George  Mc- 
Clelland, Mrs.  J.  E.  Ward,  A.  E.  Outram,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Hon,  Mrs.  B.  Hamilton,  with  dark 
blotches  on  all  five  petals.  Piirj>le  and  mhite  of 
different  shades :  Prince  Silverwings.  Mrs.  D, 
Steward,  Catherine  Agnes,  Donald  Sinclair,  Mrs. 
Mcintosh,  Floral  Gem,  C.  Brodie,  Mrs.  Findlay, 
very  good  in  shape ;  William  Windle.  Crimson 
shades:  Sir  P.  K.  Murray;  General  Grant,  still 
i better  than  the  former;  Danger,   light  crimson 


and  black;  Wm.  Bennett,  Trevelyan,  President 
Kirkman,  James  Gardiner,  prune  rather  than 
crimson  ;  Peter  Nicol,  which  belongs  more  to  the 
brighter  Wallflower  tints;  Rev.  J.  Graham,  George 
Bowie,  Evelyn  Bruce.  Purples:  James  Mcintosh 
and  W.  Blackwood  ;  and  of  Wallflower  shades,  Mrs. 
Scott  Plummer,  Campbell  Bannerman,  Mrs.  M.  11. 
Miller,  Louie.  Piince  Charlie  is  a  good  white  with 
very  dark  blotches.  There  are  various  Pansies 
more  or  less  like  the  Countess  of  Home,  the  latter 
being,  perhaps,  the  best  of  the  group.  Some  of 
the  finest  kinds  of  Pansies  from  collections  in  the 
east  of  Scotland  were  not  well  represented  on 
account  of  the  dry  weather,  the  climate  in  the 
west  having  been  more  in  their  favour. 

Several  phizes  were  given  to  lady  members 
for  the  arrangement  of  Pansy  and  Viola  blossoms 
and  though  these  flowers  are  not  amongst  the 
easiest  to  arrange  well,  various  vases  and  baskets 
of  them  showed  that,  even  for  that  purpose,  they 
are  capable  of  good  effect.  The  possibilities  of 
culture  were  strikingly  shown  by  comparing  a  few 
coloured  prints  of  "named  Pansies  fifty  years 
ago "  (taken  from  an  old  periodical  called  the 
"  Floricultural  Cabinet,"  1833)  with  Pansies  in 
1884.  These  prints  were  a  good  proof  not  only 
of  the  improvement  in  the  illustrations  of  present- 
day  gardening  periodicals,  but  of  the  value  of  the 
gardener's  art  in  carrying  out  with  patience  and 
intelligence  what  may  perhaps  be  called  the  work 
of  '*  garden  evolution."  Happily,  there  was  not 
one  example  at  the  Pansy  show  of  any  attempt 
at  doubling  this  beautiful  single  flower. 

C.  M.  Owen. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Viola  fruticosa. — Who  that  has  grown  this 
charming  plant  would  suffer  their  garden  to  be 
without  it  1  The  cerulean  and  richly  veined 
flowers  as  they  appear  in  quantities  on  erect 
Willow-like  stems  are,  indeed,  lovely.  Its  leafy 
character,  too,  adds  vastly  to  its  beauty,  the 
numerous  flowers  nestling  on  a  verdant  column 
some  IS  inches  or  2  feet  in  height.  The  habit  of 
the  plant  is,  indeed,  its  main  feature,  but  the  two 
or  three  months'  duration  of  bloom,  always  fresh 
looking,  cannot  be  overlooked.  What  a  grand 
companion  to  Gillenia  trifoliata,  Muhlenbeckia 
complexa  and  varians,  the  Cistuses  and  Linums ; 
amongst  these  it  looks  like  the  Lombardy  Poplar 
among  trees  in  the  landscape. 

DlANTHUS    ALPINUS,     NEGLECTUS,    AND     GLA- 

ciALis  are  seen,  when  grown  near  together,  to  be 
a  trio  of  distinct  and  most  attractive  Pinks.  In 
their  more  dormant  stages  they  may  easily  get 
mixed  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  is  often  supplied 
for  the  other,  and  sometimes  it  is  diiHcult  to  be 
sure  which  is  which,  but  now,  when  all  are  in 
flower  and  side  by  side,  they  not  only  enhance 
each  other's  beauty,  but  assert  their  distinctions 
clearly.  D.  alpinus  has  the  largest  flowers,  and 
its  deep  green  foliage  is  most  freely  produced, 
being  also  recurved.  The  petals  are  dotted  about 
the  throat  of  the  corolla,  almost  forming  a  ring. 
The  flowers  of  D.  neglectus  are  smaller,  its  petals 
are  more  lozenge-shaped,  and  the  hairs  are  shorter, 
but  more  extended  on  the  petals  than  in  D.  alpinus 
or  D.  glacialis ;  the  colour  about  the  throat  is  of  a 
leaden-purple  hue ;  foliage  grassy,  longer,  and 
more  erect  than  that  of  D.  alpinus.  D.  glacialis 
has  almost  stalklcss  flowers,  paler  than  either; 
their  peals  are  very  hairy.  With  me  this  Pirk 
does  not  grow  more  than  a  third  the  height  of  D. 
neglectus  ;  every  crown  produces  a  flower,  and  it 
seems  as  if  it  would  flower  itself  to  death.  My 
plants  bear  no  seed. 

Saxifraga  Wallaoei  —Comparing  certain 
flowers  to  the  "  milky  way  "  in  The  GARDENwas  a 
good  idea,  and  I  know  no  ether  flower  more 
capable  of  sustaining  such  a  comparison  than 
this  Saxifrage,  which  is  constant,  bright,  and  very 
full  of  blossoms  of  snowy  whiteness.  The  flowers 
appear  in  March,  and  being  lasting,  those  succeed- 
ing rapidly  augment  the  floral  effect,  until  in 
June  the  plant  is  completely  covered  with  a  packed 
and  telling  mass  of  Hawthorn-scented  blossoms. 
It  is  a  capital  border  subject,  and  one  that  will 
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stand  for  several  years ;  in  fact,  the  plants  are 
not  in  their  prime  until  three  years  established,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  they  form  broad  bands  2 
feet  wide.  Such  an  edging  in  a  north  aspect  may 
now  be  seen  here,  and  a  first  glance  at  it  forcibly 
reminds  one  of  a  snowdrift  after  the  thinner  fall 
has  disappeared.  Anybody  may  grow  it,  but  it 
likes  manure,  and  if  this  is  applied  in  Janoary, 
when,  from  absence  of  foliage,  the  plant  has  a 
somewhat  sprawling  habit,  the  stems  will  be  saved 
from  being  turned  by  high  winds,  and  new  roots 
will  be  encouraged.  So  grown,  it  not  only  pre- 
ceded by  a  long  time  most  other  Saxifrages  as  well 
as  Iberises  and  Arabis,  but  whilst  they  are  fading 
it  blooms  with  increased  vigour. 

Kamondia  pyrenaica. — How  beautifully  this 
plant  grows  in  Cocoa-nut  fibre  that  has  become 
black  and  mould-like  with  age  !  It  seems  to  hold 
the  right  quantity  of  moisture,  and  afford  that 
cool,  soft  bed  which  its  roots  enjoy.  This  is  a 
plant  which  one  rarely  sees  happy,  and  if  such  a 
cheap  mode  of  cultivation  will  answer  for  it  year 
after  year,  it  will  prove  a  great  gain.  It  requires 
shade,  and  the  flowers  are  spoiled  by  even  a  very 
short  exposure  to  powerful  sunshine. 

HUTCHINSIA  PETR.53A. — I  did  not  expect  this 
to  prove  perennial,  bat  it  is  so  on  the  top  of  a  wall, 
where  now,  at  the  age  of  three  years,  it  is  a  fine, 
dense,  healthy  cushion.  Hooker  gives  it  as  annual, 
Gray  as  biennial,  and  I  feel  pretty  confident  that 
I  have  the  right  plant.  The  distinct  bluish  or 
glaucous  hue  of  the  Eue-like  foliage,  combined 
with  its  very  dwarf  and  neat  habit,  renders  it 
valuable  for  walls  and  the  dry  parts  of  rockwork. 
Though  many  hundreds  of  alpines  are  grown  here, 
nothing  strikes  me  as  having  a  similar  effect  to 
that  of  this  plant ;  possibly  something  may  be 
said  for  the  dry  wall  top,  which  has  only  an  inch 
or  two  of  calcareous  loam  on  it,  and  is  fully  ex^ 
posed  to  the  sun.  Whatever  its  duration  may  be 
in  other  gardens,  even  if  only  annual,  it  is  worth 
growing,  especially  on  walls,  on  which  we  get  so 
few  things  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  look 
■well. 

Habeblea  rhodopensis, — What  a  fortunate 
thing  it  is  that  we  are  likely  soon  to  have  this 
charming  shade-loving  alpine  in  quantity,  for  it  is 
not  only  easily  accommodated  where  the  rule  of 
giving  plants  their  needful  soil  and  position  is 
observed,  but  it  naturally  increases  fast,  and  if  the 
offsets  are  taken  at  the  fore  end  of  summer,  or 
even  in  spring,  they  make  good  plants  in  one  grow 
ing  season.  If  I  mistake  not,  this  must  become 
one  of  the  most  popular  subjects  in  the  alpine  gar- 
den. It  is  an  all-the-year-round  plant  of  unusual 
beauty.  It  may,  however,  be  useful  to  state  that 
it  dislikes  even  the  mitigated  sunshine  of  our 
climate.    It  wants  shade — shade,  but  no  drip. 

A8ABUM  CAUDATUM  propagates  itself  as  freely 
by  self-sown  seed  as  the  common  Asarabacca.  and 
though  not  so  verdant  in  winter,  it  is  likely  to 
prove  otherwise  more  interesting.  There  is 
certainly  something  to  see  in  the  form  of  the 
flowers,  which  is  almost  more  than  can  be  said  for 
the  native  kind. 

Abneeia  echioides. — May  I  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  grow  this  plant  to  the  fine, 
almost  bulb-like,  seeds  which  it  is  producing  this 
season  ?  Surely  these  English-grown  seeds,  so 
ripe  and  nut-like  and  ripened  so  early,  ought  to 
give  better  results  than  imported  seed.  At  any 
rate,  a  plant  at  once  so  rare  and  beautiful  ought 
not  to  be  neglected. 

Gentiana  verna  always  ripens  a  good  crop  of 
seeds,  but  nevertheless  they  are  not  readily  raised 
under  ordinary  treatment,  though  seif-sown  ones 
come  up  in  the  plunging  material  (sand)  and  in 
neighbouring  pots  in  a  plentiful  manner.  This 
has  occurred  where  old  pot  plants  were  plunged 
three  years  without  being  disturbed,  and  where  a 
discreditable  amount  of  Spergula  has  grown. 

G.  ornata  is  more  easily  propagated  than  most 
Gentians.  Seeds  of  it  germinate  fairly  well, 
making  nice  little  plants  in  a  year's  time,  and  the 
smallest  bits  taken  late  in  summer  by  root  division 
may  be  established  and  had  in  flower  the  following 
season. 


G.  BURSEBI. — This  large-leaved  and  handsome 
yellow-flowered  Gentian  is  seldom  met  with,  and 
though  it  has  produced  seeds,  they  have  hitherto 
failed  to  grow.  The  out-of-ground  sort  of  base 
sprouts,  too,  puzzle  the  propagator,  but  as  these 
get  a  year  or  more  old  they  have  a  fruticose  ap- 
pearance, and  afford  the  right  material  for  cut- 
tings. The  somewhat  woody  parts  should  be 
taken  with  the  new  growths  before  they  have 
either  become  too  long  or  the  natural  growing 
season  of  the  plant  too  far  advanced  ;  from  this 
tough  part  roots  are  emitted.  Shade,  moisture, 
and  sandy  peat  are  essential  to  success,  and  the 
large  leaves  should  be  kept  from  flagging.  With- 
out explaining  why,  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to 
violet-coloured  glass,  which  seems  to  afford  that 
kind  of  subdued  light  which  is  so  life-giving  to 
seeds  and  cuttings.  We  have  all  heard  something 
about  this  glass  some  years  ago,  and  a  steady 
practice  with  it  proves  it  to  be  useful  in  horti- 
culture, more  especially  for  vegetation  in  a  young 
state;  it  beats  white  glass,  and  with  such  hard 
seeds  as  those  of  some  of  the  Primulas,  Hellebores, 
Dictamnus,  &c.,  I  have  had  quicker  results  with  it 
than  I  ever  had  under  any  other  glass.  The  old 
plan  practised  in  years  gone  by  of  rooting  or  for  a 
while  keeping  slips  in  water  is  not  altogether  use- 
less, for  many  large-leaved  cuttings  are  greatly 
helped  by  being  so  treated  for  a  day  or  more. 

Calceolaria  violacea. — This  curious  and 
interesting  shrubby  species,  which  bears  numbers 
of  helmet-shaped,  violet-spotted  flowers,  has  proved 
hardy  for  the  past  two  winters,  fully  exposed, 
in  Yorkshire.  True,  they  have  not  been  severe, 
and  whilst  it  should  be  said  that  in  colder  seasons 
it  has  either  been  killed  or  stripped  of  its  leaves, 
it  may  also  be  stated  that  it  has  not  been  tested 
here  in  the  colder  seasons  with  specimens  so  well 
established  as  latterly.  It  is  worth  growing,  if 
but  for  the  chance  of  its  going  on  all  right,  and 
under  the  worst  circumstances  it  may  be  kept  over 
winter  in  a  cold  frame  rather  dry.        J.  Wood. 

Woodville,  Kirhstall. 


A  FEAST  OF  RANUNCULUSES. 
I  AM  indebted  to  Messrs.  Ant.  Eoozen,  of  Over- 
veen,  near  Haarlem,  for  this  rich  treat.  A  quarter 
of  a  hundred  of  choice  Persian  and  Scotch  Kanun- 
culuses  done  up  in  a  dozen  and  a-half  bunches, 
arriving  as  fresh  as  when  gathered,  are  indeed  a 
sight  to  see  but  seldom  in  a  lifetime,  and  one 
which  makes  anyone  for  a  time  forget  the 
droughts  and  the  frosts  that  are  holding  the  Roses 
back  and  spoiling  the  form  of  those  that  have 
ventured  into  bloom.  Considering  that  the  Ranun- 
culuses come  after  most  other  bulbs  and  bridge 
over  the  gulf  that  is  apt  to  intervene  between  the 
feasts  of  Daffodils  and  Gladioli,  or  Tiger  Lilies, 
it  is  surprising  that  they  are  so  seldom  grown. 
Exquisitely  beautiful  in  bed  and  border,  they  are 
equally  or  more  so  in  vase  or  bonquet,  and  from  their 
staying  properties  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
and  useful  of  all  flowers  for  decorative  purposes. 
Now  when  Daisy  and  globe-shaped  flowers  are  in 
fashion,  we  shall  doubtless  have  a  revival  of  the 
Ranunculus  to  something  like  its  ancient  popu- 
larity. At  one  time  few  gardens  could  be  found 
without  one  or  many  Ranunculuses ;  now  they 
are  comparatively  rare.  Those  who  have  never 
seen  such  Ranunculuses  as  those  I  received  a  few 
days  since — and  these  were  but  samples  of  many 
others — can  have  no  idea  of  the  richness  of  colour- 
ing and  the  size  and  perfection  of  form  that 
characterise  this  beautiful  section  of  Crowfoots. 
The  following  were  the  varieties  sent  in  large 
bundles  of  each :  Belladonna,  white  and  violet 
variegated ;  Capucine,  deep  orange ;  Commodore 
Napier,  lemon  edged  with  purple,  extra  fine ; 
Crown  of  Amsterdam,  rich  rosy  lake-violet ;  Cra- 
moisi  il  Cceur  Vert,  crimson-scarlet,  green  centre ; 
Dr.  Masters,  chrome-yellow,  very  rich ;  DoUard, 
white  tipped  with  crimson  ;  Erfstodhounden,  rich 
gold  and  brown  ;  Fiancee  Royale,  rich  golden 
yellow  ;  Dr.  Young,  rosy  white  ;  Fireball, 
bright  vermilion  ;  Couronne  de  Celle,  light 
claret ;  Grand  Tartar,  dark  olive,  extra  fine ; 
Jaune  Supreme,  large,  yellow  with  dark  centre ; 
Kiskoy,  large,  dark  purple  j  Merveilleuse,  orange- 


red  ;  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  pale  lemon,  slightly 
tipped  with  purple  ;  Mont  Blanc,  pure  white  ;  Ni- 
gritienne,  showy  black ;  Ophir  d'Or,  fine  yellow, 
black  spotted,  very  fragrant ;  Orange  Brilliant, 
yellow,  shaded  orange,  black  centre ;  Princess 
Victoria,  pale  lemon,  tipped  wilh  pink ;  Queen 
Victoria,  bright  rose  with  green  centre ;  Reine 
Vasty,  white  and  rose,  very  fine  ;  and  Aigle  Noir, 
dark  purple.  D.  T.  Fish. 

THE  STONECROPS. 
Op  the  great  number  of  Stonecrops  now  in  culti- 
vation, and  the  still  greater  number  that  have 
from  time  to  time  been  described  in  botanical 
works  or  in  the  gardening  journals,  few  can  be 
called  handsome  or  showy  plants;  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  are  only  fit  for  botanical  col- 
lections, or  places  in  which  specialities  are  to  be 
found,  and  where  a  small  house  or  pit  can  be 
devoted  to  them.  Under  such  conditions  they  are 
full  of  interest  to  all  who  are  fond  of  succulents. 
In  the  case  of  those  that  can  be  grown  in  the  open 
air  in  our  climate,  cultural  attentions  are  often 
of  secondary  consideration.  Our  common  Stone- 
crop  (S.  acre),  for  example,  also  S.  rnpestre,  S. 
Lydium,  and  many  others,  cling  so  tenaciously  to 
the  tiles  on  old  roofs,  or  attach  themselves  to  the 
surfaces  of  soft  stones,  as  to  bring  their  cultivation 
within  the  reach  of  most  people.  Amongst  the 
taller  growing  sorts,  variation  in  the  form  and 
colouring  of  the  foliage  leaves  nothing  more  to 
be  desired.  B^or  rockeries  and  mixed  borders, 
where  variety  of  foliage  is  desirable,  such  species 
as  S.  spectabile,  S.  maximum,  S.  atropurpureum, 
&c.,  with  their  pretty,  though  unobtrusive,  and 
invariably  glaucous  succulent  leaves,  are  not  easily 
surpassed  as  regards  effect,  and  they  will  be  found 
to  harmonise  well  with  flowering  plants  ;  when 
grown  in  rich  soil  to  which  a  good  sixth  of  cow 
manure  has  been  added  they  put  on  a  flne.  robust, 
healthy  appearance,  and  soon  form  good  stools. 
They  are  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots,  an 
operation  which  may  be  done  in  autumn  after  the 
stems  die  down.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
best  either  for  large  or  small  gardens :  — 

S.  ACRE  (common  Stonecrop). — This,  although 
a  native  plant,  and  abundant  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  on  walls  and  dry  banks,  is  far  too  use- 
ful to  be  passed  over  unnoticed.  It  covers  the 
ground  like  a  carpet  with  dense  masses  of  trailing 
stems,  covered  with  bright  green  or  slightly  glau- 
cous, almost  round,  succulent  leaves.  The  flower- 
stems,  which  seldom  rise  more  than  2  inches  above 
the  plant,  are  bright  yellow  and  very  pretty ;  for 
covering  unsightly  dry  banks  or  for  clothing  old 
crumbling  walls  no  plant  is  more  useful  or  easier 
to  establish  or  propagate.  It  answers  very  well, 
too,  for  edging  narrow  borders,  walks,  &o.,  as  it 
will  stand  any  amount  of  cutting  or  trimming. 

The  Houseleek  Stonecrop  (S.  sempervi- 
voides). — In  form,  and  as  its  name  implies,  this 
is  remarkably  near  the  Sempervivnms,  and  until 
recently  was  hardly  known  in  gardens  at  all, 
although  its  handsome  flowers  ought  to  have 
secured  for  it  a  place  therein.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  but  should  be  planted  on  rockeries  in  dry, 
sunny  positions,  as  when  too  damp  it  is  apt  to  go 
off  at  the  neck.  It  forms  rosettes  of  numerous  oval 
or  wedge-shaped  succulent  leaves,  extending  up 
the  flowering  stem,  which  grows  3  inches  or  4 
inches  high,  and  terminates  in  clusters  of  beautiful 
red  flowers,  that  expand  during  July  and  August. 

S.  FARINOSUM  is  a  pretty  dwarf  species,  entirely 
covered  wilh  a  white  mealy  substance,  which 
makes  it  conspicuous  even  at  a  distance.  It  forms 
small  tufts  of  much-branched  stems,  densely 
covered  with  pretty  oblong  leaves.  It  grows 
about  3  inches  high,  and  the  flowers,  which  are 
borne  on  two  to  three-branched  spikes  in  July, 
are  pure  white,  small,  and  inconspicuous.  It  is 
very  susceptible  of  damp,  and,  except  in  dry, 
sheltered  situations,  will  not  stand  our  winters. 
It  is  a  handsome  plant  for  margins  of  greenhouse 
stages,  and  is  easily  propagated  by  division.  It 
is  a  native  of  Madeira. 

The  Poplak-leaved  Stonecrop  (S.  popnli- 
folium)  is  a  shrubby  species  of  considerable  merit 
as  a  rockwork  plant.   It  is  evergreen,  grows  about 
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a  foot  high,  and  is  well  clothed  with  irregularly- 
toothed,  oval-shaped  leaves.  The  flowers,  though 
small,  are  pretty ;  they  are  a  dull  white,  with 
bright  purplish  pistils,  and  are  produced  in  July 
and  August.  It  may  be  propagated  by  means  of 
cuttings  or  side  shoots  in  autumn.  It  is  a  native 
of  Siberia. 

The  spoon-leaved  Stonecrop  (S.  spathula;- 
folium)  is  a  very  distinct  and  beautiful  species 
suitable  alike  for  rockwork  and  pot  cultivation.  It 
forms  rosettes  of  thick,  fleshy,  oval,  spathulate 
leaves,  which  late  in  summer  and  autumn  assume 
a  bright  reddish  crimson  tint.  The  flower-stalks, 
which  are  much  branched,  are  covered  with  club- 
shaped  leaves  of  much  the  same  colour  as  the 
rosettes.  The  flowers,  which  are  numerous,  are 
yellow  and  very  pretty.  It  is  a  native  of 
America,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  There  is 
a  small-leaved  dwarf -growing  plant  in  cultivation 
under  the  same  name,  bat  much  inferior  to  the 
above  as  a  garden  plant. 

S.  KAMTSCHATicuM,  of  which  the  annexed 
figure  is  a  good  representation,  is  much  in  the  way 
of  our  common  S.  hybridum,  except  as  regards  its 


Sedum  kamtschaticum 


upright  and  generally  more  robust  habit.  It  makes 
a  very  handsome  border  plant,  and  it  is  also  useful 
for  small  rockeries.  It  grows  from  6  inches  to  a 
foot  in  height,  and  is  furnished  with  alternate, 
sometimes  opposite,  dark  shining  green  leaves 
which  are  coarsely  toothed.  The  flowers,  which  are 
bright  yellow,  are  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
are  borne  in  showy  dense  umbels.  It  flowers  late 
in  autumn,  and  is  a  native  of  Kamtschatka,  &c. 

Among  the  Himalayan  species,  S.  trifidnm 
stands  first  as  a  plant  for  rockwork.  It  grows 
about  a  foot  high,  and  has  oblong,  slightly  pinnated 
leaves  which  sparsely  clothe  the  stem,  but  become 
aggregated  on  the  top,  forming  a  dense  head  of 
dark  green  compact  foliage;  the  flowers,  which 
are  small,  are  reddish  in  colour  and  are  produced 
throughout  the  summer.  In  winter  it  is  deciduous. 

D.  K. 


Violas  and  Pansies  —Mr.  Douglas  asks 
(p.  490)  the  very  pertinent  question,  "  What  is  the 
difEerence  between  a  Viola  and  a  Pansy?" — a 
question  which  I,  in  common  doubtless  with  many 
other  lovers  of  this  tribe  of  plants,  would  like  to 
have  cleared  up.  The  botanical  distinctions  may 
be  plain  enough  to  all  who  possess  a  knowledge 
of  the  two  classes  of  plants,  but  as  these  every 
year  appear  to  approach  closer  to  each  other,  would 
it  not  be  well  to  lay  down  some  rule  for  future 
guidance  ?  The  principal  distinctions  to  which  I 
allude  are  the  following,  which  I  confess  are  in 
some  cases  rather  vague,  viz. :  Violas  have  stout 
root-stems,  increasing  with  the  age  of  the  plants  ; 
the  seed  capsules  seek  the  soil ;  the  stems  become 
prostrate,  lying  on  the  ground  with  mouth  of  seed 
capsule   downwards,  but   rising    again  when   it 


ripens  and  the  capsules  open ;  capsule  rounder  in 
Violas  than  in  Pansies,  and  the  valves  more  elon- 
gated ;  leaves  proceeding  from  the  root,  or  if  from 
a  stem  opposite  and  simple,  while  in  Pansies  the 
leaves  are  alternate,  simple,  and  furnished  with 
permanent  leaflets  at  their  base,  of  which  latter 
Violas  are  destitute.  The  calyx  in  Violas  is  im- 
bricate, in  Pansies  valvate.  The  flowers  of  Violas 
are  drooping  more  or  less,  of  Pansies  oblique; 
the  stems  of  the  latter  are  annual,  and  are  re- 
placed by  suckers  from  the  root ;  those  of  Violas 
are  perennial.  Now  all  this  reads  very  well  in 
a  botanical  sense,  but  as  we  have,  notwithstand- 
ing, some  of  these  characteristics  present  in  what 
are  commonly  known  as  Pansies,  would  it  not  be 
better  if,  in  addition,  we  were  to  adopt  a  sug- 
gestion made  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  William 
Sutherland,  to  distinguish  the  Violas  by  their 
more  or  less  rayed  eye,  not  so  clearly  defined  as 
in  what  we  call  the  Pansy  ?  Still,  in  some  of  the 
hybrid  varieties  of  V.  cornuta  the  eye  of  the 
Pansy  is  apparent,  but  it  is  generally  accompanied 
by  the  rays,  more  or  less,  of  the  Viola.  As  some 
varieties  of  both  sections  present  the  general  dis- 
tingaishing  features  of  the  other,  perhaps  the  best 
plan  would  be  to  put  aside  these  features  and 
discard  one  of  the  names,  but  by  all  means  let  us 
retain  that  of  the  Pansy,  which  has  more  of  an 
English  ring  in  it  than  that  of  Viola.  They  could 
then  be  distinguished  under  the  classes  of  show, 
fancy,  and  bedding  Pansies,  the  fancy  class  of 
Violas  being  known  as  such  from  the  general 
class  of  the  latter. — B.  Stevens,  Paston. 


Fruit  Garden. 

FKUIT  TREES  IN  POTS. 
Orchard  house  culture  is  usually  associated  with 
the  practice  of  growing  fruit  trees  in  pots,  but 
this  method  of  culture  is  not  a  necessary  part  of 
the  system,  nor  is  it  an  advisable  practice,  except 
under  a  few  exceptional  circumstances.  Orchard 
houses  are  structures  designed  to  protect  fruit 
trees  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  and  so 
insure  crops  where  otherwise  they  cannot  well  be 
had.  The  management  of  the  trees  is  quite  another 
matter,  and  some  of  the  methods  adopted  are  open 
to  question.  I  put  aside  entirely  the  interest  and 
recreation  which  the  orchard  house  is  supposed  to 
afford  amateurs  and  others,  apart  from  the  crops 
of  fruit  desired  as  the  object  of  culture,  because 
I  have  never  met  with  any  possessor  of  an  orchard 
house  who  did  not  desire  crops  of  fruit,  and  good 
ones,  above  everything  else,  setting  the  pleasure 
he  derived  from  potting,  pinching,  training, 
watering,  &c.,  down  as  a  very  poor  equivalent 
indeed  for  disappointment  and  barren  trees. 
I  refer  to  this,  because  whenever  the  suc- 
cess of  the  orchard  house  system  is  called 
in  question,  this  platonic  plea  is  almost  inva- 
riably set  up  by  its  advocates.  There  never  was 
a  time  in  the  history  of  gardening  when  private 
gardens  were  so  closely  measured  byadebtor-and- 
creditor  account  as  now.  The  market  men  will 
tell  you  so,  and  orchard  houses  are  just  as  much 
expected  to  pay  as  any  other  department  of  the 
garden  whether  the  produce  be  consumed  at  home 
or  sold.  And  on  this  point  hinges  the  question  of 
the  method  of  culture.  To  begin  with,  I  unhesi- 
tatingly condemn 

The  pot  system  of  culture,  because  it  is 
very  uncertain,  troublesome,  and  quite  unneces- 
sary. It  has  never  been  my  fortune  to  see  a 
houseful  of  pot  fruit  trees  at  one  time  carrying  a 
good  or  even  a  mediocre  crop  all  over,  except  in 
certain  instances,  where  a  great  stock  of  pot 
plants  was  kept  for  sale  outdoors,  and  when  any 
of  these  set  a  good  crop  they  were  moved  into  the 
orchard  house,  and  the  orchard  house  was 
credited  with  their  production.  This  the  amateur 
who  has  a  small  house  and  few  trees  cannot, 
as  a  rule,  do,  and  usually  his  crop  is  a  partial 
failure.  It  has  long  been  recognised  that  the  best 
way  in  which  to  grow  Grapes  is  to  plant  the  Vines 
out  in  a  border  and  train  them  permanently,  and 
it  is  the  same  with  Peaches,  Figs,  and  other 
things.  Very  well,  then  ;  if  I  want  certain  crops 
of  Apples,  or  Pears,  or  Plums,  or  any  other  orchard 


fruit,  why  should  I  rot  adopt  the  same  sensible 
plan,  and  go  in  for  them  in  a  methodical  manner, 
discarding  pots  and  all  the  paraphernalia  belonging 
to  them  ?  I  believe  this  view  is  coming  to  be 
recognised  now  as  the  right  one,  and  only  a  week 
or  two  back  I  read  of  a  large  extent  of  glass 
being  erected  for  such  purposes.  I  have  seen 
orchard  houses  100  feet  or  200  feet  long,  mostly 
filled  with  trees  in  pots,  that  did  not  pay  for  the 
labour  of  watering  done  during  the  summer — 
fine  lofty  houses  they  were,  with  every  facility  tor 
planting  the  trees  out  as  standards  and  bushes  or 
as  trained  trees,  and  yet  the  proprietor,  following 
the  example  of  some  one  else,  chose  to  grow 
a  lot  of  miserable  pigmy  pot  specimens,  that 
required  the  whole  of  his  spare  time,  as  well 
as  his  gardener's,  to  manage,  and  with  the  poorest 
results.  I  ask  any  practical  man  if  this  is  any- 
thing but  a  suicidal  system  of  culture,  and  can  any- 
one prove  by  results  that  it  is  not  ?  The  pot 
system  is  a  paltry  one,  and  no  more  justifiable 
under  glass  than  out-of-doors,  and  I  do  not  sup- 
pose any  sane  person  would  think  of  planting  an 
orchard  in  flower-pots.  Vines,  Peaches,  Plums, 
and  Cherries  do  splendidly  planted  out  and  make 
good  trees,  and  no  doubt  so  would  Apples  and 
Pears  ;  and  why  not,  then,  adopt  the  best  plan  7 

What  are  the  superior  advantages  op 
pots  ?  and  if  they  have  an  advantage,  why  do  not 
those  who  say  so  grow  all  their  fruit  trees  out- 
doors in  pots  also  and  be  consistent  ?  A  few 
skilled  gardeners  after  much  experience  produce 
good  crops  occasionally  in  pots,  but  even  in  their 
case  I  am  told  they  are  not  often  remarkable,  but 
it  is  far  different  with  the  man  for  whom  orchard 
houses  were  originally  designed — that  is,  the  ama- 
teur or  small  gardener,  who  have  been  pictured 
sitting  under  their  own  Vine  and  Fig  trees  and 
enjoying  the  fruit  thereof.  The  reality  is  very 
different  from  this,  however,  and  grumblings,  not 
loud,  but  deep,  under  blighted  prospects  are  far 
more  frequent  than  anything  else.  The  truth  is 
none  but  experienced  gardeners  are  equal  to  the 
task  of  looking  after  a  house  of  fruit  trees  in  pots 
from  one  year's  end  to  the  other,  and  what  we 
read  from  the  pens  of  accomplished  gardeners 
who  are  experienced  orchard  house  managers 
shows  this  as  plain  as  anything  could  be  shown. 
The  multiplicity  of  operations  described  as  neces- 
sary are  sufficient  to  deter  anyone  who  does  not 
employ  a  skilled  gardener  from  ever  attempting 
pot  culture  at  all.  The  system  needs  to  be  simpli- 
fied in  every  way,  and  made  easier  and  surer. 
There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of  doing  every- 
thing, and  the  wrong  way  to  cultivate  orchard 
house  trees  is  to  grow  them  in  pots  in  the  form  of 
fancy-shaped,  but  barren  and  useless  specimens. 
— S.  W. 

. The  cultural  details  for  fruit  trees  in  pots 

given  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  The  Garden  (p.  491) 
are  interesting,  but  I  fear  he  has  not  made  the 
amount  of  labour  involved  in  the  undertaking 
sufficiently  plain.  In  many  respects  fruit  trees  in 
pots  give  more  trouble  than  thoie  planted  out, 
and  not  the  least  is  the  quantity  of  water  they 
require.  Mr.  Douglas  admits  this  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  he  leaves  the  reader  to  find  out  the 
exact  quantity.  If  he  had  stated  that  in  very 
bright  weather,  when  the  fruit  is  swelling  and 
ripening,  the  trees  require  water  twice  and  three 
times  a  day,  the  intending  cultivator  would  have 
been  able  to  decide  whether  he  was  prepared  for 
such  an  outlay.  The  hopes  of  so  many  have  been 
wrecked  through  an  insufficient  water  supply,  that 
this  point  cannot  be  put  too  prominently  before 
the  reader.  There  are  many  points  about  fruit 
growing  in  pots  which  are  very  enticing,  especi- 
ally to  those  not  practically  acquainted  with  the 
labour  which  it  involves,  but  those  who  embark  in 
the  business  must  be  prepared  to  provide  every 
needful  care,  or  disappointment  will  be  the  result. 
I  am  far  from  saying  that  pot  cultivation  cannot 
be  made  a  success.  With  the  requisite  degree  of 
skill  and  care  and  suitable  appliances  it  is  equally 
as  certain  as  the  planting-out  system,  but  so  many 
have  failed,  and  apparently  without  being  ab'e 
to  divine  the  reason  why,  that  we  may  well 
stop  to  consider  the  advisability  of  recommending 
a  system  that  had  brought  nothing   but   disap- 
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pointment  to  so  many.  It  people  start  right — 
that  is  to  say  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  they 
have  undertaken — they  cannot  have  a  better 
teacher  than  Mr.  Douglas.  No  reference  is  made 
about  plunging  the  pots  in  the  border  of  the  house, 
so  I  presume  Mr.  Douglas  prefers  having  them  on 
the  surface.  In  one  respect  the  advantage  of  this 
is  manifest,  as  the  warm  air  of  the  house  acting 
on  the  pots  places  the  roots  and  branches  in  a 
somewhat  equable  temperature,  but  on  the  other 
band,  when  the  pots  are  let  down  to  their  rims  in 
the  border,  they  do  not  require  so  much  water 
by  one-third  compared  with  those  standing  on  the 
surface.  If  I  were  to  start  again  to  grow  fruit 
trees  in  pots  I  should  use  perforated  pots,  and 
plunge  them  in  the  border,  lifting  them  out  of 
the  border  once  a  year,  when  the  leaves  had 
fallen.  I  would  then  cut  away  close  to  the  pot 
any  roots  that  had  come  through  the  holes.  '  If 
this  were  done  annually,  the  trees  would  not 
mind  the  loss  of  such  roots.  If  one  felt 
disposed  they  might  compromise  the  matter, 
and  plunge  one-half  of  the  pots,  and  let 
the  others  remain  standing  on  the  surface.  In 
that  case  I  would  plunge  the  late  sorts  that 
ripened  in  the  months  of  August  and  September, 
as  undoubtedly  tlie  earliest  fruit  is  obtained  from 
those  not  plunged.  Some  people  have  an  idea  that 
fruit  trees  cannot  be  grown  in  pots  in  a  successful 
manner,  and  I  grant  that  there  is  some  truth  in 
what  they  say,  but  it  is  not  the  system  that  is  at 
fault,  but  want  of  sufficient  provision  to  fulfil 
its  requirement^.  When  I  first  began  growing 
fruit  trees  in  pots  under  the  teaching  of  the  late 
Mr.  Kivers,  my  then  employer  entered  heartily  in- 
to the  work,  and  built  specially  two  substantial 
houses  for  the  purpose,  but,  like  many  more,  we 
found  that  the  system  increased  the  labour  of 
watering  so  much  at  the  busiest  time  of  the  year, 
that  we  were  glad  to  plant  the  trees  out  in  the 
borders  where  they  were  better  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves  as  regards  root  moisture.  We,  how- 
ever, .cave  the  plan  a  sufficient  trial  to  prove  that 
it  had  its  advantages,  for  we  were  able  to  grow  a 
greater  number  of  varieties  than  in  any  other  way. 
Our  greatest  success  was  with  I'taches  and 
Nectarines.  Having  a  number  of  trees  of  both 
early  and  late  varieties,  we  were  able,  by  placing 
a  few  pots  in  a  slightly  increased  temperature 
about  the  middle  of  February,  to  get  ripe  fruits 
quite  three  weeks  in  advance  of  those  from  the 
orchard  house.  This  plan  is  more  practicable  than 
at  first  sight  it  may  appear,  because  bv  the  end  of 
April  the  trees  were  brought  back  to" the  orchard 
house,  and  by  being  placed  at  the  warmest  end 
they  had  all  they  required.  The  later  varieties, 
such  as  Salway  and  Harrington,  were  treated  to  a 
little  warmthafter  the  middle  of  .September  :  this 
was  done  with  a  view  to  improve  their  flavour, 
and  I  think  on  the  whole  we  were  successful. 

J.  C.  C. 


FOSCINGSTR.iWBEKRIES  I^J  FRAMES. 
"  J.  '.'..  W."  thinks  the  day  will  come  when  Straw- 
berries will  no  longer  be  forced  in  pots,  but  will  be 
planted  out  for  that  purpose  in  frames.  If  your 
correspondent  has  in  mind  asirojile  bed  of  earth 
with  hot-water  pipes  round  the  frame  to  maintain 
the  requisite  temperature,  I  can  state  from  expe- 
rience that  Strawberries  cannot  be  forced  succefs- 
fuUy  with  any  degree  of  certainty  by  that  method. 
Very  fioe  crops  may  be  had  in  this  way  by  the 
last  week  in  May,  but  not  much  before  in  ordinary 
seasons.  A  peculiarity  connected  with  the  Straw- 
berry is  that  when  subjected  to  artificial  pressure 
at  a  dull  season  of  the  year  the  roots  must  enjoy 
an  equally  high  temperature  with  the  foliage  ;  un- 
less they  do,  they  are  sure  to  become  much  drawn 
and  weakened.  Iq  a  properly  constructed  Straw- 
berry house  the  pipes  should  be  so  disposed  that 
the  whole  body  of  air  in  the  structure  is  warmed, 
and  the  more  pipes  in  moderation  the  better,  as 
then  none  of  them  need  be  so  strongly  heated  at 
any  time  as  to  engender  a  parched  atmo.sphere. 
Strawberry  growers  are  fully  aware  of  this,  and  I 
know  of  one  market  garden  where  Strawberries 
are  better  grown  in  houses  and  frames  than  in 
most  places,  and  where   the  houses  being  heated 


with  flues  the  same  are  conducted  to  and  fro  un- 
derneath the  stages,  so  that  the  heat  from  them 
passes  upwards  through  the  plants.  The  frames 
are  all  filled  with  tan,  so  as  to  give  gentle  bottom 
heat,  the  pots  being  plunged  therein  to  the  rims. 

We  grow  here  a  considerable  quantity  of 
Strawberries  in  the  manner  suggested  by 
"J.  S.  "W  ,"  and  I  can  safely  say  that  I  never  saw 
finer  fruit  than  some  which  has  been  thus  grown, 
as  will  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  we  have  ob- 
tained 10s.  per  lb.  for  Napiers  in  the  first  week  in 
June.  Not  only  was  the  fruit  fine,  but  the  crops 
were  heavy  in  proportion— much  heavier  than 
could  ever  be  obtained  by  pot  culture.  But  we 
found,  after  repeated  trials,  that  it  was  quite  use- 
less to  attempt  to  get  them  in  before  the  last  week 
in  Jlay,  for  if  fire  heat  was  persistently  applied 
in  order  to  push  them  along,  in  spite  of  wind  or 
weather,  no  great  progress  was  made  in  a  dull 
time,  and  the  plants  drew  up  so  lanky,  that  keep- 
ing up  the  temperature  would  have  so  weakened 
them  as  to  render  them  totally  unfit  to  bear  a 
good  crop  of  fruit.  All  that  can  be  done  when 
the  roots  are  in  a  cold  body  of  soil  is  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  bursts  of  fine  weather,  keeping  up  a 
night  temperature  corresponding  with  the  amount 
of  sun  heat  e.^perienced  during  the  daytime.  Then 
the  plants  come  along  sturdily,  and  gather 
strength  as  the  season  advances.  It  is  just  the 
same  if  the  plants  are  in  pots  and  stand  on  a  cold 
bed  of  earth  ;  they  will  not  move  along  kindly  in 
dull  weather.  But  it  would  be  very  different  if 
the  earth  in  which  the  plants  are  set  out  was 
heated  from  below,  if  only  very  slightly.  Then  I 
feel  convinced  the  plants  could  be  pushed  along, 
and  good  crops  might  be  had  in  Apiil  at  but  half 
the  labour  usually  incurred. 

The  watering  of  any  number  of  pot  Straw- 
berries is,  indeed,  a  heavy  item,  and  I  do  not 
wonder  that  it  should  have  occurred  to  some  that 
this  labour  could  be  avoided  by  setting  the  plants 
out  in  frames.  And  so  it  may  for  late  crops,  but 
I  would  repeat  that  it  will  never  do  for  early  ones 
unless  bottom-heat  can  in  some  way  be  applied. 
Strawberry  growers  do  really  need  to  hit  upon 
some  way  of  reducing  the  working  expenses,  for 
the  returns  are  anything  but  encouraging  of  late. 
I  never  in  my  life  knew  good  Strawberries  to  be 
sold  so  cheaply  in  May  as  this  year.  Good  samples 
were  actually  selling  at  os.  per  lb.,  when  they 
ought  to  have  realised  8s.  at  least,  and  a  large 
fruit  salesman  told  me  that  he  had  some  excellent 
fruit  quite  left  on  his  hant.ls  :  he  could  not  sell  it 
at  all.  This  is  a  fact  unparalleled  in  my  experience. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  there  seems  to  be  no  pros- 
pect of  an  immediate  change  for  the  better. 

J.  C.  B. 


WATERING  VINE  BORDERS. 
The  records  of  rainfall  for  the  five  months  that 
have  passed  of  the  present  year  show  a  decrease 
from  a  great  number  of  stations  extending  over  a 
large  area  of  the  country;  this  should  be  sufficient 
to  warn  those  who  have  Vines  with  roots  in  out- 
side borders,  that  they  may  possibly  be  suffering 
from  want  of  moisture.  AVhen  we  consider  that 
the  drought  has  extended  from  the  middle  of 
March  up  to  this  time,  a  period  of  three  months 
during  which  the  rainfall  has  in  most  cases  been 
insufficient  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  soil  except 
for  a  few  inches  in  depth,  it  will  not  be  diflicult 
to  understand  that  deep-rooted  subjects  like  the 
Vine  should  require  some  assistance  from  the 
watering-pot,  and  this  question  may  be  seriously 
entertained  by  those  who  have  the  care  of  Vines 
that  have  not  been  more  than  three  or  four  years 
planted.  In  such  cases  the  roots  have  not  had 
time  to  get  away  from  the  newly-formed  border, 
and  they  are  probably  near  the  surface  in  greater 
numbers  than  is  the  case  with  thoseof  older  plants. 
In  every  case  where  there  is  any  doubt  about  the 
borders  being  dry  provision  should  be  made  at 
once  forgiving  them  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to 
reach  the  roots  down  to  a  depth  of  from  9  inches 
to  li:  inches,  and  the  application  should  be  re- 
peated in  a  fortnight's  time  unless  sufficient  rain 
sliould  fall  in  the  meantime  to  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose.   Our  outside  borders  have  already  been  well 


watered,  and  we  shall  continue  to  keep  them  well 
supplied  with  moisture  up  to  the  time  when  the 
Grapes  are  ripe,  i  e.,itthe  rain  does  not  save  ns  the 
trouble.  It  is  rare  for  us  to  go  through  a  season 
without  having  to  water  our  borders  twiceat  least. 
Ours  are  just  now  ready  for  a  second  waterin.g, 
and  if  the  present  dry  weather  continues,  we  shall 
water  every  fortnight  up  to  the  middle  of  August. 
I  may  warn  the  inexperienced  that  mere  driblets 
of  water  are  useless.  On  a  border  moderately  well 
drained,  30  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide,  from  350 
gallons  to  400  gallons  wouJd  not  be  a  drop  too 
much.  In  the  moist  climate  of  Somerset  we  give 
considerably  more  than  that,  but  then  the  condi- 
tion of  the  drainage  is  known  to  be  right,  and 
from  many  years'  experience  we  know  what  quan- 
tity our  Vines  are  capable  of  bearing.  In  a  general 
way  I  am  satisfied  that  Vines  do  not  get  all  the 
moisture  at  the  roots  which  they  could  use  up 
with  advantage.  No  one  need  hesitate  to  use 
sewage  water  properly  diluted  if  too  strong,  and 
if  that  cannot  be  had,  guano  water  may  be  used 
at  the  rate  of  half  an  ounce  of  guano  to  every 
gallon  of  water,  provided  not  more  than  50  gallons 
are  put  on  the  border  at  one  time.  How  often  and 
what  quantity  of  water  should  be  given  will 
depend  also  on  position.  If  the  border  is  narrow 
and  raised,  as  some  are,  above  the  surrounding 
level,  such  a  border  will  require  twice  the  quantity 
of  water  that  a  wide  border  on  a  level  with  the  sur- 
rounding soil  would  do.  It  is  also  desirable  that 
A'ine  borders  should  be  at  once  heavily  mulched 
with  some  half-rotten  manure  put  on  3  inches 
thick  ;  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  draw  the  mulching 
to  one  side  when  the  border  needs  water.  I  do 
not  regard  mulchings  as  a  substitute  for  water, 
but  they  lessen  the  need  of  it  if  put  on  when  the 
ground  is  moist.  J.  C.  C. 


VINES  AT  LAMBTON  CASTLE. 

Since  the  time  when  Mr.  Hunter  exhibited  his 
sensational  big  bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 
at  Belfast  the  reputation  of  the  Lambton  gardens 
has  been  fully  sustained  by  the  fine  fruit  annually 
exhibited  from  them,  especially  Grapes,  interest 
in  the  cultivation  of  which  never  seems  to  flag. 
Though  these  Vines  have  nowattainedan  age  such  as 
usually  sees  their  ability  to  produce  big  bunches 
passed, they  still  keep  on  yearly  yielding  grand  crops, 
much  of  which  is  composed  of  bunches  still  larger 
than  the  generality  of  exceptionally  strong  Vines 
ever  produce,  even  whilst  in  the  flush  of  youthful 
vigour.  The  Vines  in  question  in  the  wide  lean- 
to  range,  and  which  have  all  on  principally  pro- 
duced the  Grapes  which  Mr.  Hunter  exhibits,  have 
been  planted  fourteen  years.  They  are  planted 
inside  close  to  the  front  wall,  with  full  liberty 
for  the  roots  going  outside.  The  outside 
and  inside  borders  for  part  of  the  range  are 
equal  in  width  — 12  feet  each  —  the  remainder 
being  a  little  wider  inside.  Outside  and  inside 
were  made  at  the  same  time  ;  for  several  seasons 
after  the  Vines  came  into  bearing  the  extremities 
of  the  inside  roots  were  annually  lifted  and  new 
soil  given  them.  From  the  first  of  their  getting 
well  hold  of  the  soil,  an  amount  of  water  was 
given  such  as  Grape  growers  of  the  dry  school 
would  have  thought  might  be  expected  to  rot  their 
roots  ;  to  most  of  the  water  applied  a  good  deal  of 
guano  or  other  potent  manure  was  added.  How 
this  treatment  has  agreed  with  the  Vines  the  crops 
they  have  borne  give  evidence  that  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. Early  during  the  past  winter  the  Amines  in 
this  range,  in  the  houses  containing  a  mixed  lot  of 
sorts,  had  all  their  inside  roots  lifted  and  new 
borders  given  them ;  in  the  house  devoted  to  Mus- 
cats half  the  border  was  re  made,  the  other  half  to 
be  done  next  winter ;  when  lifted  these  borders 
were  found  to  be  a  complete  mass  of  roots,  much 
fuller  than  the  outside  borders,  which  they  have 
always  had  the  same  chance  of  going  into.  When 
I  saw  them  some  weeks  back  Mr.  Hunter  allowed 
me  to  see  for  myself  what  condition  they  were  in, 
and  I  found  the  roots  in  such  quantities,  running 
in  all  directions  in  the  new  soil,  as  one  would 
scarce  have  expected  to  see  in  so  short  a  time  after 
the  borders  had  been  remade.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  better  evidence  of  the  preference  which 
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roots  show  for  inside  borders  where  they  get 
all  they  want.  Although  these  outside  borders 
contain  fewer  roots,  still  the  advantages  of  having 
them  are  equally  manifest,  as  in  their  absence  the 
liberties  that  have  been  taken  with  the  inside 
roots  in  making  the  new  borders  would  have  told 
on  the  season's  crop.  As  to  the  prospect  of  the  crop 
this  year,  it  is  in  every  way  equal  throughout  the 
entire  range  to  what  it  has  been  on  the  different  oc- 
casions on  which  I  have  now  for  a  good  many  years 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  these  Vines  ;  in  size 
the  bunches  promise  to  be  quite  as  big  as  they 
have  been  all  along.  The  locg-shoot  system,  origin- 
ally begun  in  this  range,  is  still  followed,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Vines  at  Lambton  are  now  treated  in 
the  same  way.  T.  Baines. 

SHADING  PINES. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  Pines  should  have 
little  or  much  shading,  but  I  think  most  cultiva- 
tors will  agree  that  over-much  shading  is  hurtful ; 
it  is  contrary  to  the  conditions  under  which 
Pities  are  found  naturally.  Pine  growing  in  this 
country  is,  however,  necessarily  artificial,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  renders  it  needful  to  resort  to 
measures  th."»t  would  not  be  required  under 
natural  conditions,  and  the  cultivator  who  aims 
at  securing  a  full  measure  of  success  will  shape 
his  course  accordingly.  Many  condemn  shading  as 
altogether  unnecessary  (except  for  a  few  days 
after  the  plants  have  been  repotted),  but  this  I 
consider  an  extreme  view,  because  as  good  Pines 
have  been  grown  under  a  judicious  system  of 
shading  as  without  it.  According  to  myexperience 
a  good  deal  depends  on  the  position  of  the  house 
or  pits  whether  little  or  no  shading  is  required  ; 
for  instance,  if  the  angle  of  the  roof  is  so  sharp  that 
the  sun  strikes  it  with  all  its  force.  Pines  grown 
in  such  a  structure  will  require  more  shading  than 
would  be  the  case  where  there  is  a  flatter  roof. 
Again,  the  position  of  different  houses  vary  ;  some 
are  much  more  exposed  than  others.  A  house 
standing  on  an  elevated  situation  and  little  shel- 
tered by  other  structures  would  not  require  shading 
60  early  in  the  day  or  for  so  long  a  time  as  one 
more  sheltered.  When  the  temperature  can  be 
maintained  without  serious  fluctuations  very  little 
shading  is  needed  during  the  three  hottest  months 
of  the  year—  June,  July,  and  August— and  then  it 
should  be  used  only  in  the  brightest  weather. 
When  I  grew  Pines  I  never  used  a  bit  of  shading, 
except  for  newly-potted  plants,  but  the  pits  were 
60  situated  that  with  careful  ventilation  I  expe- 
rienced no  difficulty  in  managing  the  temperature. 
There  was,  however,  nothing  between  the  back  of 
the  pits  and  a  paddock  several  acres  in  extent,  so 
that  if  there  was  any  movement  in  the  external 
air,  these  pits  had  all  the  benefit  of  it :  but  if  the 
tame  pits  had  been  between  or  surrounded  by 
houses  the  case  would  have  been  different,  and  I 
should  most  likely  have  been  glad  to  resort  to 
shading  to  keep  down  the  temperature  in  bright 
weather.  The  Pines  exhibited  so  frequently  by 
Jlr.  Wilson  when  gardener  at  Castle  Hill  were 
grown  under  a  moderate  system  of  shading,  and 
I  think  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  fruit 
which  he  placed  upon  the  exhibition  table  demon- 
strated in  a  positive  manner  that  his  treatment 
was  right.  Those,  therefore,  who  may  be  hesitating 
what  course  to  follow  need  not  fear  to  tread  in 
his  footsteps,  provided  they  use  the  shading  mate- 
rial in  a  rational  manner.  J.  C.  C. 

Fruit  crops  In  South  Hants.— The  pros 
pect  of  abundant  fruit  crops  enjoyed  up  to  a  late 
period  in  spring  will  not  be  fulfilled,  except  in  a 
few  cases.  Up  to  the  last  week  in  April  I  never 
remember  to  have  seen  a  finer  show  of  blossom, 
every  tree  and  bush  being  laden,  but  a  long,  pro- 
tracted spell  of  cold  winds  and  a  drought  of  long 
duration  have  slowly,  but  surely,  stripped  off  the 
young  fruits  that  were  apparently  safe,  and  now 
we  find  more  trees  fruitless  than  the  reverse. 
I'lnms,  Pears,  and  Cherries  that  gave  promise  of 
extraordinary  fertility  are  now  the  least  fruitful 
of  all,  while  Apples  that  flowered  more  sparingly 
have  generally  set  well.  Figs  are  abundant,  and 
Walnuts  promise  well,  while  bush  fruits  are  pretty 


good,  and  Strawberries  plentiful,  but  suffering 
from  want  of  rain.  Fly  and  blight  have  been 
plentiful,  and  the  majority  of  fruit  growers  have 
had  to  wash  their  trees  frequently  in  order  to  keep 
them  clean.  The  Apple  is  daily  becoming  more 
important  amongst  fruit  crops  in  orchards,  and 
bush  fruits  are  decidedly  one  of  the  safest  invest- 
ments for  market  growers.  I  may  add  that  Rhu- 
barb was  affected  by  some  unusual  kind  of  disease 
after  it  had  started  well  into  growth,  and  in  April 
was  scarcely  procurable.  It  has  now,  however, 
recovered,  and  is  growing  freely. — J.  G.,  Hants. 

Thinning  and  shouldering  Grapes.— 

Allow  me  to  thank  "  W.  I.  M. '  for  his  kindness  in 
answering  m^  question  as  to  wire  for  shouldering 
Grapes.  As  regards  forked  sticks,  I  may  fay  that 
I  do  not  rest  contented  with  a  Birch  stick  with  a 
natural  fork,  as  I  presume  your  correspondent 
wishes  me  to  understand  he  used  at  one  time,  and 
which  I  consider  rather  a  clumsy  tool ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  make  a  neatly  forked  stick  from  a  piece  of 
good  label  wood,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
bunch  or  shoulder  may  be  held  more  firmly  and 
brought  into  position  more  easily  with  this  than 
with  a  pointed  stick.  I  never  find  the  fork  in  the 
way,  as  I  always  take  care  to  make  it  small  enough 
to  avoid  that. — John  C.  Tallack,  Prideaux 
PJaee, 

A  house  ■with  a  north  aspect.— Having 
charge  of  a  good  lean-to  house  100  feet  long  and 
15  feet  wide,  with  a  north  aspect,  originally  built 
and  still  used  for  the  winter  storage  of  choice  ve- 
getables, I  would  be  glad  of  information  as  to 
what  other  uses  it  can  be  put,  particularly  with  re^ 
gard  to  fruit  culture,  for  which  it  might  be  suit- 
able. It  is  unheated,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
four  months  in  summer,  gets  little  sun.  It  is  still 
desired  for  winter  vegetables  as  before.  In  sum- 
mer I  have  been  growing  Tomatoes  in  it,  but 
Peaches  or  Grapes  would  be  more  useful  if  it  could 
be  made  available  for  their  growth. — Inquirer. 

*,„*  We  think  as  the  house  is  in  a  warm  Surrey 
district,  and  no  clay  near,  the  panes  large,  and 
structure  excellent,  that  it  would  make  a  good 
late  Peach  house,  bat  shall  be  glad  of  our  fruit- 
growing readers'  opinion  on  the  matter.— Ed. 
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CH0R0ZE3IAS. 
AMONGSrthe  large  number  of  hard- wooded  green- 
house plants  in  cultivation  few  are  more  effective 
than  these,  and  what  is  important  in  their  case 
is  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  grown.  The 
great  bar  to  the  popularity  of  the  major  portion 
of  New  Holland  plants  is  that,  although  not 
always  of  really  difficult  culture,  they  require 
considerable  knowledge  of  their  nature  and  great 
attention  to  watering  and  other  cultural  details 
before  they  can  be  satisfactorily  grown,  and  when 
a  hard-wooded  flowering  plant  does  not  get  the 
treatment  it  requires,  it  presents  an  even  more 
miserable  appearance  than  soft-wooded  plants 
do  under  similar  circumstances.  But  almost  all 
the  Chorozemas  are  as  easily  grown  as  a  Cytisus 
or  any  hard-wooded  greenhouse  plant  of  a  similar 
free-growing  nature,  and  with  a  modicum  of  skill 
and  a  fair  amount  of  attention,  they  may  be  grown 
into  attractive  specimens.  One  error  that  many 
make  with  Chorozemas  is  in  pruning  back  hard 
after  flowering.  They  are  impatient  of  the  knife, 
and  it  cut  in  severely,  they  generally  flower  too 
sparingly  to  render  them  effective.  When  done 
blossoming,  only  about  one-third  of  the  wood 
made  the  previous  year  should  be  cut  away,  and 
as  in  this  way  the  plants  are  apt  to  become  lanky, 
they  should  be  untied  and  a  portion  of  the 
branches  bent  down  as  low  as  possible,  tying 
them  to  sticks  inserted  round  the  edge  of  the 
pot. 

After  rnuNiNG  diminish  the  supply  of  water  ! 
water  when  the  soil  becomes  nearly  or  quite  dry, 
and  give  the  foliage  a  good  washing  with  the 
syringe,  getting  the  water  to  the  undersides  of  the 
leaves,  as  sometimes  they  are  liable  to  be  infested 
with  red  spider,  which  if  allowed  to  work  its  will 


causes  the  foliage  to  drop.  When  young  growths 
have  pushed  from  the  old  wood  and  are  an  inch  or 
so  in  length,  any  plants  requiring  more  pot  room 
may  be  shifted.  Chorozemas  are  not  so  particular 
as  to  soil  as  many  hard-wooded  plants  ;  they  will 
grow  well  in  good  peat,  and  most  of  them  will  do 
equally  well  in  light  fibrous  loam.  The  pretty 
little  Henchnianni  must,  however,  have  good 
fibrous  peat  to  grow  it  well,  as  it  is  rather  a 
delicate-rooted  sort,  and  not  vigorous  generally. 
It  is  a  lovely  plant,  and  worthy  of  all  good  care. 
Whatever  soil  is  employed  plenty  of  sand  should 
be  mixed  with  it,  as  it  is  very  important 
that  the  soil  be  maintained  sweet  and  free. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  loam,  add  some  peat  to  it  and  increase 
the  amount  of  sand.  A  little  decomposed  leaf- 
mould  is  an  acceptable  addition  to  the  compost 
but  it  must  be  two  years  old  and  well  sweetened. 
Give  good  drainage  and  pot  firmly,  using  the  soil 
in  a  moist  condition,  and  avoiding  heavy  water- 
ings. Young  plants  which  are  to  be  grown  along 
as  quickly  as  possible  should  be  potted  the  fir&t 
week  in  April,  and  be  kept  rather  close  for  a  time 
to  encourage  root  action. 

But  beware  op  coddling  at  any  time ;  it  is 
the  ruin  of  this  class  of  plant.  They  like  plenty  of 
air  in  mild  weather  throughout  the  year,  and  are 
more  impatient  of  confinement  than  almost  any 
kind  of  flowering  plant  in  cultivation.  A  little 
shade  may  advantageously  be  given  on  very 
hot  days,  but  only  just  enough  to  ward  off 
the  fiercest  of  the  sun's  rays,  for  the  greater 
portion  of  these  New  Holland  plants  inhabit 
regions  where  they  get  a  large  amount  of 
sweet  pure  air  and  sunshine.  When  growth  is 
completed,  which  it  should  be  by  the  beginning 
of  August,  let  the  plants  have  the  benefit 
of  some  six  weeks'  exposure  in  a  sunny,  but  if 
possible  rather  sheltered  place,  so  that  the  wood 
and  foliage  may  become  thoroughly  ripened  by 
winter.  'The  sun,  night  dews,  refreshing  rains, 
and  invigorating  atmosphere  of  early  autumn  are 
just  what  Chorozemas  rejoice  in,  and  by  the  enjoy- 
ment thereof  they  gather  a  store  of  strength  and 
vigour,  which  declares  itself  the  following  spring 
in  a  delightful  show  of  lovely  flowers.  It  is, 
indeed,  only  by  a 

System  op  generous  culture,  combined  with 
full  exposure  on  the  completion  of  growth,  that 
the  decorative  worth  of  these  fine  hard-wooded 
plants  can  be  realised.  The  difference  between  a 
sparsely-bloomed  specimen  and  one  crowded  with 
flower  is  very  great,  for  it  is  not  so  much  the  indi- 
vidual blooms,  pretty  though  they  are,  which 
excite  admiration  as  the  effect  which  they  produce 
in  quantity.  One  species,  viz.,  Hendersoni,  is  a 
valuable  winter-flowering  kind  ;  it  commences  to 
bloom  in  December,  continues  to  flower  uninter- 
ruptedly through  the  winter,  culminating  in  a 
blaze  of  colour  in  March.  This  is  an  excellent 
kind,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  much  known  as  a 
winter-blooming  plant.  The  best  kinds  are  cor- 
datum,  splendens,  Lawrenceanum,varium,elegans, 
angulare,  Henchmanni,  and  Hendersoni. 

J.  C.  B. 


IVY-LEAVED  PELARGONIUMS. 
As  basket  plants,  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  are  of 
great  value.  They  do  well  suspended  in  a  cool 
greenhouse,  where,  if  kept  watered,  they  flower 
freely  and  continuously.  In  raised  stone  beds 
they  are  equally  useful ;  when  planted  near  the 
edges,  the  branches  hang  down  over  the  sides  and 
make  a  very  effective  display.  They  are  also  of  great 
service  for  planting  against  low  wooden  trellises 
and  for  similar  positions.  By  a  little  ingenuity 
they  may  be  turned  to  good  account  in  various  ways 
and  with  satisfactory  results.  The  following  in- 
clude the  best  double  varieties  in  cultivation,  viz  , 
Abel  CarriSre,  beautiful  soft  magenta,  with  dark 
pencillings  on  the  upper  segments,  flowers  of  large 
size,  bold  and  showy;  Jeanne  d'Arc,  one  of  the 
finest  varieties  yet  introduced,  colour  pale  lavt n- 
der-rose,  large  double  flowers,  extra  fine;  La 
Kosiore,  soft  satiny  rose,  paler  on  the  rrargins, 
very  free  and  distinct ;  Congo,  pale  lilac,  flashed 
with   rose,  very  fine,  free  and  distinct ;    Comte 
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Horace  de  Choifeul,  rich  rosy  mauve,  Tery  fine, 
flowers  very  large  and  fully  double ;  Madame 
Crousse,  delicate  rose,  very  pleasing,  the  upper 
petals  marked  with  maroon,  very  fine,  but  not  so 
luUy  double  as  some  others  ;  and  Earydice,  bright 
rosy  maHve,  shaded  red,  flowers  large  and  very 
double,  extra  fine.  All  the  foregoing  are  well 
adapted  for  growing  in  pots  as  specimens  for  exhi- 
bition and  decorative  purposes. 

The  following  are  cbaraoteiised  by  a  good  trail- 
ing habit  of  growth,  and  are  therefore  suitable  for 
culture  in  beds  or  for  baskets  against  trellises, 
v^c. — viz.,  Gloire  d'Orleans,  rich  crimson-magenta, 
flowers  very  double,  and  produced  with  wonderful 
freedom,  habit  dwaif  and  short-jointed — this  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  varieties  in  cultivation ; 
Mens.  Pasteur,  rich  magenta,  very  fine  and  striking, 
excellent  habit ;  Mrs.  Moore,  white,  bordered  with 
lilac  and  crimson,  very  free,  and  excellent  habit ; 
Galilee,  beautiful  soft  lilac,  very  pleasing  in 
colour  ;  A.  F.  Barron,  lilac-rose,  flowers  large  and 
very  fall ;  Madame  E.  Gallee,  pure  white,  very 
large  and  double,  one  of  the  very  best ;  Astree 
(Lemoine)  a  new  variety  of  a  very  pleasing  shade 
of  lilac-purple,  extra  fine;  and  Ferle,  soft  lilac, 
very  pleasing,  a  fine  double  variety  of  great 
beauty. 

Some  of  the  single-flowered  varieties  are  very 
pretty,  though  they  are  less  durable  than  the 
double  forms ;  but  to  many  they  possess  more 
grace  and  beauty  than  do  the  latter.  A  few  of 
the  best  will  be  found  in  Masterpiece,  which  pro- 
duces trusses  of  large  size,  the  flowers  of  a 
beautiful  rich  magenta-crimson ;  Beautu  de  Lyon, 
bright  purplish  scarlet,  large  trusses,  very  fine, 
free  and  effective;  Madeline  Etiteihart,  cerise- 
pink,  very  fine  trusses  ;  and  Mrs.  H.  Cannell,  deep 
mauve-purple,  large  trusses,  very  fine  and  striking. 

R.  D. 


raising  striped-flowering  Pelargoniums  the  seed- 
ling plants  should  never  be  watered  with  manure 
water  till  they  have  bloomed.  A  high  diet  will 
cause  the  flowers  to  become  "  selts,"  as  is  often 
the  case  with  Carnations,  and  it  is  well  to  keep 
such  seedlings  for  a  second  blcom,  as  they  will 
sometimes  break  like  a  Tulip. 

Windermere.  A.  Eawson. 


EAISING  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS. 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Murphy's  inquiry  about  Pelar- 
goniums (p  490),  I  may  say  that  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  raising  seedlirgs  of  the  flori.'-t  section 
for  many  years,  and  have  been  pretty  successful  on 
the  whole  (witness  Maid  of  Kent  and  Dresden 
China),  but  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  any  bloom 
under  a  year  from  the  sowing  of  the  seed.  I  have 
had  plants  in  bloom  in  October  from  seed  sown  in 
l\Iarch,  but  it  is  quite  exceptional.  BIy  practice 
is  to  sow  in  March  in  seed- pans  in  fine  soil.  The 
seerls  are  placed  2  inches  apart.  For  each  seed  a 
small  hole  is  made  an  inch  deep  with  the  end  of  a 
pointed  stick  ;  the  hole  is  then  filled  with  silver 
sand  and  moistened.  Take  the  seed  by  the  feathery 
appendage  and  press  it  into  the  sand  half  way 
down,  cover  slightly  with  fine  soil,  place  a  piece  of 
glass  over  the  pan,  and  put  it  in  a  cool  greenhouse ; 
hardly  a  seed  misses.  When  two  leaves  are 
developed,  prick  off  into  3-inch  pots.  As  soon  as 
these  pots  are  full  of  roots,  pot  off  into  5-inch 
pots  in  soil  not  too  rich,  and  plunge  in  Cocoa-nut 
fibre  in  a  cold  frame  till  thereisany  danger  of  frost, 
when  they  must  be  removed  to  a  greenhouse.  The 
plants  are  thus  kept  sturdy  and  robust  and  flower 
about  thirteen  months  after  the  seed  is  sown. 
They  want  plenty  of  water,  and  must  be  kept  clear 
of  green  fly.  I  cannot  understand  how  Mr 
Murphy  has  "  no  difliculty  in  saving  seed,"  unless 
he  allows  bees  to  get  at  the  flowers— then,  good- 
bye to  successful  hybridising.  I  never  allow  an 
insect  in  the  house  where  I  keep  my  plants  for 
hybridising,  and  to  get  a  seeil  at  all  have  to  use 
the  pollen  artificially.  If  a  bee  finds  its  way  in, 
all  the  blown  flowers  will  drop  their  petals,  and 
any  amount  of  useless  seed  is  the  result.  For  the 
summer  I  have  a  second  door  to  the  house,  covered 
with  fine  thread  netting,  so  that  the  outer  door  can 
be  left  open  for  ventilation.  Every  window  which 
can  be  opened  is  covered  in  the  same  way,  and,  prac- 
tically, I  never  see  an  insect  inside  the  house,  un- 
less one  happens  to  be  bred  in  the  plants.  I  have 
said  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown  separately  2  inches 
apart.  This  is  in  order  that  the  young  seedlings 
may  be  transplanted  without  any  injury.  In  fact, 
they  do  not  feel  the  removal.  In  saying  "  where 
two  leaves  are  developed,''  of  course  I  mean  two 
"rough"  leaves,  not  the  cotyledonous  ones.     If 


LESCHENAULTIA  BILOBA  MAJOR. 

Allow  me  to  thank  Mr.  Balchin  for  directing 
attention  to  the  merits  of  this  Leschenaultia,  of 
which  it  may  truly  be  said  that  no  fairer  flower 
has  ever  been  grown  in  English  gardens.  Nothing 
can  better  illustrate  the  folly  of  fashion  in  gar- 
dening than  the  neglect  into  which  so  many 
lovely  hard-wooded  plants  have  fallen  of  late,  and 
of  which  this  pretty  blue- flowered  Leschenaultia 
is  a  noteworthy  instance.  Speaking  on  this  sub- 
ject to  a  good  plant-grower  lately,  and  deploring 
the  fact  of  so  many  fine  hard-wooded  greenhouse 
plants  being  so  neglected  now-a-days,  he  remarked 
that  many  fail  to  grow  them  satisfactorily,  and 
therefore  prefer  other  things  which  are  equally 
showy  and  which  give  less  trouble  to  manage.  I 
am  afraid  that  in  this  statement  there  is  much 
truth,  and  that  the  plants  which  were  the  pride 
and  glory  of  a  bygone  generation,  and  which 
were  the  main  tests  of  cultural  ability,  have 
had  at  last  to  yield  place  to  others  which, 
although  they  may  exceed  them  in  mere  showi- 
ness,  can  no  more  compare  with  the  choicest 
hard-wooded  plants  in  intrinsic  merit  than 
a  Paris  Daisy  can  compare  with  a  Camellia. 
Take,  for  instance.  Erica  Cavendishi,  Pimelea  spec- 
tabilis,  or  Chorozema  Henchmanni  ;  what  soft- 
wooded  plant  can  e.xcel  these  in  attractiveness? 
and  there  is  just  sufficient  difficulty  in  their  culture 
to  impart  a  zest  thereto  and  to  render  a  well-grown 
specimen  a  thing  to  be  justly  proud  of.  Let  us 
hope  that  ere  long  such  plants  as  these  will  again 
take  the  place  to  which  they  are  entitled.  With 
respect  to  Leschenaultia  biloba,  anyone  may 
grow  it  who  will  give  it  good  peat  with  plenty  of 
silver  sand  in  it,  good  drainage  and  abundance  of 
pure  air,  avoiding  drought,  overwatering,  and  over- 
potting.  Coddling  is  often  the  cause  of  failure  in 
the  culture  of  this  plant,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  L.  formosa  and  Baxteri,  both  lovely  plants 
when  well  managed,  and  indeed  of  the  large  family 
of  New  Holland  plants  generally.  It  is  useless 
attempting  to  grow  them  in  stuffy  lean-to  green- 
houses ;  they  pine  there  and  ultimately  die.  An 
airy  span-roofed  structure  is  the  place  for  them, 
but  better  still  a  frame  where  they  can  get  the 
full  benefit  of  the  soft  shower,  balmy  breeze,  and 
strengthening  sunshine.  J.  C. 

B!/,/ieet. 
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Begonia  Lynchlana  — A  coloured  plate  of 
this  Begonia  was  given  in  THE  Garden  last  year 
under  the  name  of  B.  Eoezli.  It  appears  that  a 
Begonia  Iloezli  had  been  in  existence  long  before 
the  introduction  of  this  new  kind,  and  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  has  therefore  altered  the  name  of  the 
latter  to  B.  Lynchiana,  in  compliment  "  to  the  in- 
defatigable superintendent  of  the  Cambridge  Bo- 
tanic Gardens,  who  has  raised  that  establishment 
to  a  high  degree  of  scientific  value  and  of  beauty." 
Mr.  Lynch  was  exceptionally  successful  in  the 
management  of  this  Begonia,  some  of  his  plants 
bearing  panicles  of  rich  red  flowers  almost  a  foot 
in  diameter.  Along  with  our  figure  of  this  plant 
will  be  found  the  details  of  Mr.  Lynch's  mode  of 
culture,  and  to  this  we  refer  those  who  would 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  character  and 
requirements  of  what  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  very  finest  of  winter  flowering  Begonias. 

A  NEW  WORK  ON  BRITISH  FUNGI,  with  illustra- 
tions by  Mr.  Worthington  Smith,  is  about  to  be 
published  by  Messrs.  Blackwood.  It  is  to  be  in  two 
8vo  volumes,  and  will  contain  full  descriptions  of 
all  liritish  Hymenomycetes  (chiefly  Agaricini, 
Mushrooms,  and  Toadstools),  with  habitats,  sea- 
sons of  growth,  kc.  Edible  and  poisonous  species 
will  be  specially  noticed  and  commented  on. 


PLATE  4ifl. 
L.KLIA  ANCEPS  AND  VARIETIES.* 
Nearly  fifty  years  ago  La3lia  anceps  was  quite  a 
favourite  with  the  Orchid  growers  of  a  past  era, 
and  if  perchance  they  possessed  in  times  past  the 
darker  tinted  form,  which  first  flowered  with  the 
late  Mr.  George  Barker  (a  noted  Orchid  amateur 
at  Birmingham,  who  died  in  1845),  they  were 
quite  content,  since  these  were  for  many3ear8tLe 
only  two  varieties  in  cultivation.  Tie  tjpical 
La;lia  anceps  is  well  known  in  gardens.  There 
are  portraits  of  it  in  Paxtoiis  Magazine^  vol. 
iv.,  t.  7,3,  and  in  the  old  Jiuianical  Jirgisier^  t. 
1751,  and  also  in  the  Ttolamcal  Maga:ine,  t.  3804, 
The  perianth  segments  are  lilac-purple,  the  lip 
being  blotched  with  crimson-purple  at  its  apex, 
and  streaked  also  with  lines  of  purple  within 
a  yellow  throat.  Its  flowers  are  produced  in 
January,  two  to  six  on  a  slender  arching 
stem,  and  that  they  last  in  beauty  for  several 
weeks  is  an  additional  recommendation.  The 
vr.riety  known  as  Barkeriana  is  figured  in  "Flore 
des  Serres,'  t.  1100,  and  in  the  Botanictd  Beyister^ 
t.  1947,  and  it  is  also  represented  in  the  centre  of 
our  present  coloured  plate  (see  No.  5).  As  we 
have  already  said,  these  two  forms  represented 
the  plant  in  our  gardens  for  many  years,  but  in 
1868,  or  perhaps  it  was  in  18C7,  Mr.  Dawson,  of 
Meadowbank,  was  lucky  enough  to  bloom  a  lovely 
variety  having  a  w  hite  perianth,  and  the  lip  also 
white,  but  blotched  and  lined  with  purple.  This 
variety  was  so  distinct  from  its  congeners,  and 
came  so  unexpectedly  into  notice,  that  it  excited 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  and,  like  other  beauties, 
it  received  much  flattery  at  the  time  from  artists 
and  gardeners  alike.  It  is  the  No.  1  of 
our  plate,  and  is  even  yet  as  rare  as 
it  is  beautiful.  After  the  advent  of  this  pale 
beauty  Orchid  growers  felt  satisfied,  and  all  of  us 
thought  that  as  in  Lycastes,  so  in  Liclias,  we 
had  reached  the  i^uiniiiuni  honum  of  our  desires- 
Now,  although  Mr.  Dawson  was  the  first  to  flower 
the  variety,  which  will  long  remind  us  of  his 
name,  it  was  really  introduced  by  that  veteran 
Orchid  importer,  Jlr.  Stuart  Low,  of  Clapton,  and 
he  made  no  secret  of  its  having  been  discovered 
by  his  collector,  Mr.  Tucker.  We  were  all  quite 
satisfied,  and  paid  court  to  the  new  beauty,  seeing 
that  she  was  the  princess  of  her  race  ;  but  one  fine 
morning  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  met  us  with  that 
mysterious  courtesy  which  is  his  manner  when  he 
desires  to  impress  one  with  the  sterling  value  of  "a 
grand  new  thing ;  "  and  then  we  were  ushered  into 
a  private  Orchid  house,  and  enjoyed  an  introduction 
to  a  pure  white  La3lia  anceps,  the  one  now  known, 
hut  by  no  means  abundantly  so,  as  L.  anceps  alba. 
Reichenbach  the  younger  in  describing  this  new 
form  in  January,  1870,  says  that  "a  word  to  re- 
commend such  a  variety  might  be  like  carrying 
owls  to  Athens."  It  is  simply  a  spotless  beauty — 
a  sort  of  Galatea  among  flowers— although  a 
botanist  might  say  that  it  is  simply  an  albino — a 
milk-white  roe  instead  of  a  mottled  hind.  This 
variety  is  not  represented  amongst  the  bevy  of 
beautiful  forms  on  our  plate,  but  if  you  will 
please  look  at  No.  2  in  our  coloured  illus 
tration  and  imagine  those  few  little  streaks 
of  colour  absent  from  the  lip,  you  will 
get  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  what  La^lia 
anceps  alba    really  is.      Since    the    year    1879, 


*  Drawn  from  pliint3  io  the  colleetioua  of  Bavou 
Schroeder,  The  Dell,  Egham  ;  Mr.  Lee,  Downside,  Leather- 
head,  and  Mr.  Percivnl,  Birkdale,  Southport. 
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however,  large  quantities  of  the  typical  plant  have 
been  imported  from  Mexico,  and  among  them 
other  varieties  (pale,  flesh,  or  rosy)  have  appeared  ; 
indeed,  since  the  date  named  we  have  averaged  at 
least  one  new  form  every  year.  Of  these  L.  a. 
Percivalliana  is  distinct  and  effective,  its  perianth 
segment  being  white,  delicately  flushed  with  rose 
of  the  tenderest  hue,  while  the  lip  margins  are 
heavily  painted  with  vivid  violet-purple,  and  there 
are  also  some  purplish  streaks  and  dots  on  the 
dijc  or  in  the  throat,  as  shown  in  our  sketch 
No.  3.  L  anceps  rosea  is  also  a  very  milk-white 
flower,  i(s  lip  margins  only  being  sufEused  with 
rosy  lilac,  and  again  there  are  a  few  streaks  on 
the  golden  disc  of  the  lip.  L;clia  anceps  Hilli  is 
another  dainty  form,  smaller  and  more  shapely 
than  is  the  rosy  variety  last  alluded  to,  and  the 
literal  lobes  of  the  lip  are  more  fully  expanded, 
being  snow-white  with  a  lilac  bordering.  The  last 
variety  illustrated  at  No.  7  in  our  plate  is  L  a. 
Veitchi,  which  has  white  perianth  divisions,  now 
and  then  with  the  slightest  suspicion  of  rosy 
flushing,  and  the  largely  developed  lobes  of  the 
lip  are  of  a  soft  lilac  tint,  delicately  pencilled  with 
purple  in  a  way  which  reminds  one  of  the  pencil- 
ling of  that  rare  old  Cattleja  maxima,  now,  alas  ! 
so  rarely  to  be  seen. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  as  instructive 
as  it  is  interesting,  showing,  as  it  dDes,  at  a  glance 
the  main  distinctions  of  form  and  colour  which 
exist  in  the  case  of  this  old-established  species  of 
Lrelia  in  our  gardens.  The  range  of  colour  in 
Orchids  is  most  perplexing,  bat  at  any  rate  it  is 
quite  safe  to  assume  that  of  any  species  of  Orchid 
having  rosy  purple  blossoms  we  may  hope  at  some 
lime  or  other  to  obtain  pure  white  or  albino  forms. 
This  has  been  varified  already  in  Cattleya,  Lielia, 
Lycaste,  Masillaria,  and  Odontoglossum,  and  also 
in  Dendrobium  and  Ctelogyne.  Nearly  all  Orchids 
have  a  golden  or  yellow  blotch  on  the  disc  of  the 
lip,  and  this  very  rarely  vanishes  entirely,  but  in 
the  case  of  Dendrobium  Dearei  the  blotch  is  of  a 
delicate  green  colour,  reminding  one  of  the  colour 
on  the  petals  of  aSnowdrop;  indeed, there  doubtle.=^s 
is  a  deep-laid  law  or  principle  here  which  seems 
like  the  lingering  of  old  memories,  since  no  doubt 
all  blossoms  were  originally  green,  and  then  de- 
veloped upwards  in  the  colour  scale,  through  yel- 
low, white,  rose,  red  and  purple,  until  the  highest 
note  in  flower  colouring  is  struck  in  that  sonorous 
chord  of  "  true  blue,"  which  is  as  yet  so  rare.  No 
less  an  authority  than  Grant  Allen  tells  us  that 
blue  is  emphatically  the  highest  note  in  floral 
colouring,  and  so  we  now  know  the  reason  why 
the  "  florist  proper ''  has  sighed  so  long  for  blue 
Dahlias  and  for  blue  Koses,  and  by  the  same  token 
since  geologists  tell  us  that  Orchids  are  very  modern 
among  flowers  generally,  we  can  all  the  more 
readily  understand  why  green-flowered  species  are 
so  common  among  them,  and  why  blue  as  a  colour 
among  their  blossoms  is  as  yet  so  rare. 

F.  W.  B. 

Deutzia  gracilis  after  flowering.— It  is 

a  mistake  to  place  plants  of  these  in  the  open  air 
immediately  after  blooming,  as  some  do.  They 
should  remain  in  the  greenhouse  where  they  have 
flowered  until  they  have  made  their  younggrowth, 
and  then  they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air  to 
ripen  it.  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Gunnersbury  House,  has 
some  of  the  finest  plants  we  have  seen  of  this 
Deutzia,  and  this  is  how  he  treats  them.  They 
make  a  luxuriant  summer  growth,  and  are  covered 
with  blossoms  in  spring.  It  must  surely  be  a  mis- 
take to  take  plants  from  a  warm,  moist  heat  in 
April,  as  some  have  done,  and  without  subjecting 
them  to  any  intermediate  stage,  so  as  to  harden 


them ,  to  stand  them  out  at  the  end  of  April  exposed 
to  all  the  rigours  of  the  easterly  winds  and  cold 
nights  we  have  invariably  to  experience  at  that 
season  of  the  year.  Therefore  it  is  best  to  keep 
them  in  warmth  to  make  their  growth,  and  then 
expose  them  to  ripen  and  mature  it. — R  D. 

SEASONABLE   WORK. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Golden  Moneywoet.  —This  is  a  yellow-leaved 
sport,  obtained  from  the  common  Moneywort 
which  grows  wild  in  British  meadows ;  hence  it 
may  justly  be  classed  as  a  weed,  but  it  is  also  an 
excellent  plant  for  moist  and  shady  places  in  the 
rock  garden,  and  for  carpeting  the  ground  beneath 
the  taller  plants,  the  appearance  of  which  is  im- 
proved by  an  undergrowth  of  deep  golden  yellow, 
a  colour  which  this  plant  retains  throughout  the 
season.  We  have  used  it  for  edgings  and  ground- 
work in  the  open  flower  garden,  but,  being  a  shade- 
loving  plant,  it  gets  rusty  in  bright,  sunny  weather, 
and  is  therefore  not  to  be  relied  upon  for  such 
positions — at  least  not  in  the  southern  counties  ; 
northwards  it  would  no  doubt  prove  as  useful  for 
this  purpose  as  it  does  in  the  south  for  under- 
growth and  rockwork.  It  is  readily  propagated 
by  division  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

Sheubeekies.— Owing  to  the  multiplicity  of 
operations  that  at  this  season  demand  attention, 
shrubberies  are  apt  to  get  neglected,  and  Nettles, 
Thistles,  Dandelions,  and  other  weeds  allowed  to 
run  to  seed.  Of  course,  this  only  happens  in  places 
where  labour  is  restricted,  and  where  something 
must  be  left  undone ;  though,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  after-consequences,  such  weeds  as 
these  should  not  be  overlooked,  for  even  if  time 
forhoeingor  hand- weeding  cannot  be  spared,  they 
may  very  quickly  be  prevented  from  seeding  by 
roughly  going  over  them  with  a  rip-hook  till  such 
time  as  proper  attention  can  be  devoted  to  the 
work ;  then  the  plants  should  be  cleared  of  all 
seed  vessels  and  dead  branches,  irregular  growths 
shortened  back,  and  suckers  removed.  Clematises 
and  other  climbers  should  be  secured  to  theL"- 
supports.  Ordinary  Pea  sticks,  placed  in  a  slightly 
leaning  triangular  form,  make  excellent  supports 
for  shrubbery  climbers.  Lately  moved  plants 
should  be  re-mulched,  and  if  necessary  soaked 
with  water.  Turf  verges  should  be  closely  cut, 
and  any  vacant  spaces  near  the  front  planted  with 
such  biennials  as  Snapdragons,  Canterbury  Bells, 
and  Sweet  Williams. 

Mixed  plowek  boedees  — The  most  showy 
and  most  useful  flowers  on  our  borders  at  the  pre- 
sent time  for  vase  furnishing  are  Pyrethrums  and 
Columbines,  the  yellow  and  bronze-coloured  flowers 
of  the  latter  being  the  most  novel  and  pleasing. 
The  Pyrethrums,  both  single  and  double,  range  in 
colour  from  deep  crimson  to  pure  white,  and  in  a 
cut  state  keep  fresh  for  a  longer  period  than  any 
other  flowers  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ;  their 
merits  are  such  as  to  justify  their  extended 
culture.  These  and  many  others  now  need  staking 
and  tying,  but  it  should  be  done  as  loosely  as  the 
safety  of  the  flower-stems  and  plants  will  admit 
of.  Weeds  should  be  kept  down  and  the  surface 
soil  broken,  particularly  about  Dahlias,  Holly- 
hocks, and  sub-tropical  plants  lately  planted  for 
autumn  effect.  Old-established  plants  do  not  need 
these  details  of  culture ;  indeed,  many  thrive 
best  when  left  for  years  in  an  undisturbed  state 
or  with  only  such  attention  as  to  curtailment  of 
growth  as  shall  prevent  their  injuring  adjoining 
plants.  As  is  the  case  with  many  plants  this  year. 
Asters,  Stocks,  and  Phlox  Drummondi  are  suffer- 
ing from  the  attacks  of  aphides ;  they  should 
therefore  be  syringed  with  soap-suds  two  or  three 
evenings  in  succession,  and  then  well  washed  with 
clear  water.  Owing  to  the  dripping  weather, 
slugs  are  also  extra  active,  especially  amongst 
annuals ;  the  best  bait  for  them  is  bran,  to  which 
they  go  readily,  and  may  be  caught  in  the  act  of 
feeding  any  time  after  dusk  or  very  early  in  the 
morning.  Plenty  of  soot  and  lime  thrown  about 
does  much  to  keep  them  at  bay,  but  rain  soon 
renders  both  inoperative ;  hence  our  partiality  for 
the  bran  baits. 


Geneeal  woek. — This  consists  in  pegging 
down  bedding  plants  and  freeing  them  from  use- 
less flowers,  mulching  with  Cocoa  fibre  the  smaller 
plants,  and  keeping  the  ground  about  the  larger 
kinds  open  by  frequent  stirring.  Calceolarias, 
Violas,  and  Verbenas  enjoy  a  rich  mulching  of 
cow  manure  or  horse  droppings ;  such  coverings 
keep  them  in  vigorous  growth  and  bloom  during 
the  hottest  weather.  Clipping  edgings  and 
groundwork  of  Sedums,  Herniaria,  Mentha,  and 
the  like  will  also  now  be  engaging  attention,  also 
turf  edgings  and  verges,  mowing,  weeding,  and 
after  rain  rolling  walks. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

Climbing  Roses  — Where  Roses  are  trained 
on  the  roofs  or  back  walls  of  conservatories  or 
greenhouses  they  are  often  found  to  thrive  well 
for  a  few  years  and  then  to  get  into  a  stunted, 
weak  condition,  making  little  growth,  and  equally 
unsatisfactory  in  flowering ;  frequently  the  cause 
of  this  is  an  insufficiency  of  manure  regularly 
applied  as  the  roots  exhaust  it.  When  Roses 
are  grown  under  glass,  the  extra  warmth  they 
receive,  and  the  consequently  much  longer  period 
in  each  year  they  are  kept  on  in  a  growing 
state,  tend  to  tax  the  roots  proportionately  more, 
and  unless  the  soil  is  kept  constantly  supplied 
with  the  requisite  enriching  materials  the  growth 
necessarily  becomes  weak,  rendering  the  plants 
an  easy  prey  to  insects  that  invariably  attack 
weak  growth.  Another  cause  of  insuflScient  bloom 
is  the  want  of  enough  thinning  out  of  the  weak 
shoots,  whereby  the  energies  of  the  plants,  instead 
of  being  directed  to  the  support  of  a  moderate 
number  of  shoots  that  would  grow  to  a  size  able 
to  produce  a  crop  of  flowers,  are  spent  in  the  pro- 
duction of  weak,  useless  wood  unable  to  bloom. 
Roses  when  grown  indoors,  as  they  are  in  the 
open  air,  are  gross-feeding  plants,  that,  moreover, 
generally  are  subjected  to  a  free  use  of  the  knife, 
and  to  avoid  their  getting  into  the  condition  de- 
scribed must  have  very  much  more  manure  given 
them  than  would  be  suftioient  for  almost  and 
other  kind  of  plants  cultivated  under  glass,  any 
after  the  principal  flowering  is  over  they  should 
have  all  the  useless  wood  cut  out  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  old  strong  shoots  annually  well 
shortened  back  ;  in  this  way  they  make  through 
the  summer  new  wood  that  will  not  fail  to  flower 
the  ensuing  season.  With  that  favourite  climber 
Mareohal  Niel  it  is  more  necessary  to  follow  this 
treatment  yearly  than  in  the  case  of  most  others. 
One  of  the  most  successful  growers  of  this  variety, 
who  has  the  roof  of  a  very  large  house  completely 
covered  with  several  plants,  cuts  them  all  back 
each  spring  after  blooming  almost  as  close  as 
Vines  in  winter  after  they  are  pruned.  As  regards 
this  splendid  Rose,  under  all  conditions,  either 
where  grafted,  budded,  or  on  its  own  roots,  it  is  so 
short-lived,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  put  in 
young  plants  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  years, 
so  that  they  may  take  (he  place  of  those  that  go 
off.  In  winter,  before  growth  begins,  is  the  best 
time  to  add  new  soil  and  manure,  but  where  the 
plants  are  at  all  weak  they  should  now  at  once  be 
assisted  by  heavy  top-dressings  of  manurr ,  over 
which  for  appearance  sake  1  inch  of  flne  soil  may 
be  spread  ;  this  will  be  washed  down  to  the  roots 
in  the  process  of  watering,  which,  with  diligent 
attention  as  regards  keeping  them  clear  from  in- 
sects, will  maintain  the  requisite  strength. 

Pelarboniums. — Zonal  varieties  wanted  for 
flowering  in  winter  should  be  so  treated  as  to  in- 
sure the  pots  getting  well  filled  with  roots,  and 
the  whole  growth  thoroughly  matured  before 
autumn ;  this  is  of  much  more  consequence  than 
studying  to  get  the  plants  large,  as  if  at  all  in  a 
soft,  over-vigorous  condition  they  will  run  off  to 
leaf-growth  as  soon  as  subjected  to  warmth  in 
place  of  flowering.  To  avoid  this,  all  young  stock 
for  winter  blooming  should  be  at  once  moved  to 
the  pots  they  are  intended  to  occupy  and  free 
growth  encouraged,  after  which  they  ought  to  be 
placed  out-of-doors  in  an  open  situation  under  the 
full  influence  of  the  sun,  and  kept  there  until  there 
is  danger  from  frost.  The  earliest  flowered  por- 
tion of  the  stock,  such  as  the  London  market 
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growers  cultivate,  should  as  soon  as  they  have 
bloomed  be  fully  exposed  out-of-doors,  so  as  to 
ripen  up  the  growth  previous  to  heading  them 
back ;  if  this  be  done  in  good  time  they  will 
break  into  growth,  and  can  be  repotted  sufficiently 
early  to  admit  of  their  gaining  the  needful 
strength  before  autumn. 

Salvias. — These,  if  grown  in  pots,  ought  to  be 
moved  into  those  they  are  to  flower  in  ;  the  size 
the  plants  are  required  to  grow  to  will  determine 
the  amount  of  root  room  they  should  have.  The 
pots  ought  to  be  plunged  in  ashes,  choosing  a 
position  where  they  will  be  sheltered  from  rough 
winds,  but  still  where  plenty  of  light  will  reach 
them  ;  stop  the  shoots  as  often  as  may  be  found 
necessary,  and  never  allow  the  plants  to  want 
for  water,  otherwise  the  foliage  is  sure  to  be  in- 
jured. 

Azaleas. — The  growth  of  these  must  now  be 
regulated.  If  those  that  flowered  first  are  wanted 
to  bloom  next  season  earlier  than  hitherto,  and 
the  buds  are  not  yet  prominent,  they  must  be  kept 
for  some  time  longer  in  a  house  or  pit  in  which  a 
close  atmosphere  can  be  secured  in  the  after  part 
of  the  day  by  closing  the  ventilators  early.  Such 
plants  as  bloomed  later  should  now  be  encouraged 
to  make  growth  by  placing  them  where  a  suffi- 
cient temperature  can  be  kept  up.  Syringe  freely 
every  day  when  the  house  is  closed  to  keep  down 
thrips,  and  if  these  or  red  spider  cannot  be  kept 
under  by  syringing  with  clean  water  alone,  the 
plants  should  be  dipped  or  syringed  with  Tobacco 
water,  which,  although  taking  more  time  than  fu- 
migating, is  nevertheless  much  preferable,  as  we 
have  never  been  able  to  use  as  much  Tobacco 
smoke  as  would  destroy  the  thrips  without  injuring 
the  leaves.  All  that  have  bloomed  late  and  are 
in  want  of  more  root  room  should  now  have  a 
shift.  Azaleas  do  not  begin  to  make  root  until 
after  they  have  pushed  a  good  amount  of  shoot 
growth,  and  just  after  this  has  commenced  is 
much  the  best  time  to  pot  them.  They  do  with 
considerably  less  root  space  than  most  hard-wooded 
stock,  but  like  to  be  encouraged  cither  with  ma- 
nure water  or  some  of  the  concentrated  manures 
now  so  much  used. 

Oleandebs  —The  individual  blooms  of  these 
easily-grown  plants  much  resemble  those  of  per- 
petual flowering  Carnations,  and  are  little  inferior 
to  them  for  cutting,  a  purpose  for  which  they  are 
in  every  way  adapted.  Tlieir  erect  habit  of  growth 
is  somewhat  against  them,  but  where  large,  well- 
farnished  specimens  exist  with  suitable  treatment 
they  can  be  turned  to  good  account.  Large  ex- 
amples of  this  description  should  now  be  placed 
out-of-doors  in  a  sunny  position,  where  their  fur- 
ther growth  will  be  somewhat  checked.  If  treated 
in  this  way,  and  supplied  with  water  enough  to  en- 
able their  bloom  buds  to  set,  shoots  taken  off  with 
about  halt-a-dczen  joints  will  strike  readily  and 
make  nice  flowering  stock  in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots. 
Young  plants  propagated  from  small  shoots  and 
grown  on  in  little  pots  should  now  also  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun  in  the  open  air.  Unless  Olean- 
ders are  so  managed  there  is  no  way  of  insuring 
their  blooming  satisfactorily,  as  they  keep  on  grow- 
ing and  do  not  get  their  growth  properly  ripened. 
Medium  sized  examples  that  have  bloomed  late 
and  that  are  required  to  be  kept  low  and  bushy 
may  now  be  well  shortened  back,  and  as  soon  as 
they  have  broken  afresh  should,  if  necessary,  re- 
ceive a  shift.  They  will  thrive  in  any  kind  of  soil, 
but  moderately  strong  loam  seems  to  encourage  a 
disposition  to  flower. 

Camellias. — The  earliest  flowering  plants  are 
best  grown  in  pots,  as  thus  treated  they  can  be 
moved  about  as  occasion  requires  in  order  to  ac- 
celerate or  retard  their  blooming.  Any  that  have 
already  got  their  buds  as  far  advanced  as  may  be 
desirable  should  be  placed  in  cooler  quarters,  but 
until  in  this  condition  they  must  not  be  moved 
out  of  warmth,  as  when  once  the  excitement  con- 
sequent on  their  being  in  heat  is  stopped  they  will 
not  bear  forcing  subsequently  ;  therefore,  it  is  well 
to  note  their  condition.  All  that  had  their  growth 
retarded  by  late  flowering  should  have  sufficient 
shade  to  protect  their  young  tender  leaves  from 


sunshine.  Syringe  freely  once  a  day,  and  see 
that  the  roots  are  kept  well  moistened,  a  mat- 
ter to  which  it  is  necessary  to  pay  particular  at- 
tention. 

Table  tlakts.— Plants  naturally  fit  for  use  in 
this  way  are  by  no  means  plentiful.  As  a  rule 
those  disposed  to  keep  to  a  single  stem,  such  as 
the  smaller-leaved  Aralias,  Palms,  Dracxnas, 
and  others  of  a  like  character,  are  the  most  suit- 
able, and  when  too  large  for  this  purpose  there 
should  always  be  sufficient  snccessional  stock  to 
take  their  place.  Amongst  Pandanus,  P.  Veitchi 
is  most  liked;  where  plants  of  it  are  nicely  varie- 
gated and  not  too  large  it  is  very  effective,  but, 
owing  to  its  being  unable  to  live  out  of  heat  ex- 
cept in  summer,  it  is  not  so  useful  as  others  more 
hardy.  It  is,  however,  easily  increased,  as  it  pro- 
duces suckers  freely  when  it  has  attained  a 
moderate  size.  It  is  not  well  to  allow  the  suckers 
to  get  too  large  before  taking  them  off  from  the 
old  plants,  as  if  their  leaves  have  got  long  and 
erect,  they  never  make  such  good  examples  as 
when  struck  small.  Suckers  will  root  freely 
treated  in  the  way  in  which  Pines  are  managed  ; 
slip  them  off  from  the  parent  plants,  strip  a  few 
of  the  bottom  leaves  off,  and  insert  them  in  small 
pots  filled  with  ordinary  loam,  with  or  without 
bottom  heat.  There  are  one  or  two  other  species 
that  answer  well  for  this  kind  of  decoration  whilst 
in  a  small  state,  of  which  P.  javanicus  variegatus 
and  P.  Vandermeerschi  are  the  best ;  they  require 
similar  treatment  to  P.  Veitchi. 

Cutting  back  iiaed-wooded  plants. — 
There  are  some  hard-wooded  plants  that  require  a 
free  use  of  the  knife  every  season  immediately 
after  they  have  done  flowering,  otherwise  they 
soon  get  into  such  a  loose,  straggling  state  as  to 
be  worthless.  Amongst  these  are  Polygalas,  Pime- 
leas,  Dracocephalum  gracile,  Epacrises,  Tetratheca 
verticillata,  Diosmas,  Correas,  Acacias,  and  othesr 
possessing  a  similar  habit— plants,  in  short,  that 
annually  make  shoots  of  considerable  length,  and 
which,  if  a  good  part  is  not  well  cut  back,  cannot 
be  kept  within  bounds.  From  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  the  length  of  shoots  made  last  summer 
should  be  removed,  after  which  the  plants  ought 
to  be  encouraged  to  make  growth  by  placing  them 
in  a  house  or  pit  where  they  can  be  kept  closer 
than  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  and  be  syringed 
overhead  in  the  evenings. 

SoLAN'UMS. — The  berry-bearing  kinds  of  these 
are  most  useful  when  managed  so  as  to  induce 
them  to  come  on  in  succession.  If  a  portion  of 
the  stock  has  been  treated  as  already  directed, 
they  will  now  be  furnished  with  fruit  that  will 
have  sufficient  time  to  become  fully  coloured  by 
the  end  of  September,  from  which  time  to  the 
close  of  the  year  they  are  most  serviceable  for 
associating  with  tlie  comparatively  few  flowering 
plants  that  can  then  be  had  in  bloom.  Those 
later  in  flowering  will  follow  the  first,  and  if  well 
attended  to,  will  colour  their  berries  towards  the 
close  of  the  year.  To  have  these  Solanums  in 
presentable  condition,  their  leaves  must  be  in  a 
healthy  green  sta'e,  as  if  at  all  deficient  in  this 
respect  they  are  uninviting  in  appearance ;  to 
insure  this,  as  the  pots  are  now  full  of  roots,  they 
must  have  unremitting  attention  in  the  way  of 
supplying  water,  and  they  should  also  have  liquid 
manure  once  a  fortnight. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
The  cutting  of  Asparagus  must  soon  be  stopped, 
and  the  beds  will  be  much  benefited  by  a  good 
soaking  of  manure  water.  Beds  that  have  been 
much  cut  should  now  be  encouraged  by  every 
means  to  make  good  growth,  for  on  this  depends 
their  ability  to  keep  up  in  years  to  come  their 
producing  powers,  both  as  regards  quantity  and 
quality.  Asparagus  often  gets  worn  out  much 
sooner  than  it  otherwise  would  do  through  suffer- 
ing neglect  after  cutting  has  ceased.  Advancing 
crops  of  Carrots  should  be  again  looked  over  to 
sse  that  they  are  not  left  too  thick,  especially  the 
main  sowing.  Turnips  also  will  require  attention 
in  this  respect ;  few  crops  suffer  so  much  as  this 
if  allowed  to  stand  too  closely  together,  as  when 


in  this  state  they  run  to  leaf,  forming  bulbs  that 
are  not  only  small,  but  very  poor  in  quality. 
Thin  the  main  crop  of  Beetroot  before  the  plants 
get  EO  large  as  to  interfere  with  the  growth. 
Some  Colewort  seed  should  now  be  sown ;  these 
will  be  useful  for  planting  thickly  late  in  the 
season  after  other  crops  are  cleared  off.  Where 
dwarf  French  Beans  are  held  in  particular  esti- 
mation a  few  more  may  at  once  be  sown  ;  these 
should  occupy  a  south  border,  under  the  shelter 
of  a  wall,  where,  by  a  slight  additional  protection 
from  September  frosts,  they  will  frequently  go  on 
bearing  longer  than  those  grown  on  more  open 
situations.  Autumn-planted  Cabbages  that  have 
been  cut  and  the  stools  left  to  produce  a  crop  of 
sprouts  should,  where  the  land  is  at  all  poor  or  of 
a  light  character,  have  a  good  soaking  with 
manure  water,  by  means  of  which,  in  addition  to 
thinning  out  the  shoots  to  some  two  or  three  to 
each  stool,  they  will  make  small,  useful  heads, 
that  will  come  in  through  the  autumn.  Keep  the 
hoe  going  on  all  favourable  occasions  amongst 
advancing  crops  of  every  kind. 

FEUIT. 

Vines. — When  all  the  Grapes  have  been  cut 
from  the  early  Vines,  examine  the  inside  borders, 
add  a  little  fresh  mulching  if  they  have  suffered 
from  the  weight  of  the  crop,  and  keep  the  roots 
moderately  supplied  with  diluted  liquid  to  start  a 
flush  of  laterals,  but  guard  against  carrying  feed- 
ing to  an  excess  that  will  force  a  vigorous  growth, 
and  so  exhaust  the  Vines  after  the  wood  is  ripe. 
Keep  the  strongest  laterals  pinched  to  balance  the 
flow  of  sap,  and  preserve  all  the  old  foliage  by  good 
syringing  every  evening,  or  as  often  as  the  state 
of  the  weather  may  render  atmospheric  moisture 
necessary. 

Succession  houses  in  which  the  Grapes  are 
ripening  may  have  more  air  by  night  and  by  day, 
with  just  sufficient  fire-heat  to  keep  the  minimum 
temperature  at  C0°,  and  when  the  berries  have  at- 
tained their  full  size,  the  afternoon  closing  may 
be  discontinued,  particularly  where  the  colouring 
process  is  not  going  on  satisfactorily.  If  this  house 
contains  Madresfield  Court  Muscats,  see  that  the 
borders  are  moist,  but  not  wet,  mulch  well  with 
some  loose  non-conducting  material,  and  allow  all 
the  laterals  and  leaders  to  grow  until  after  the 
Grapes  are  cut.  The  biting  north  and  east  winds 
having  kept  the  external  temperature  so  low  as  to 
necessitate  sharp  firing,  spider  has  become  more 
plentiful  than  agreeable,  and  so  rapidly  does  it 
spread  under  the  bright  and  now  powerful  sun 
that  vigorous  measures  must  be  taken  for  keeping 
it  in  check.  As  almost  everyone  dreads  the  use 
of  sulphur,  timely  sponging  with  soapy  water,  the 
application  of  clean  soft  water  through  a  good 
syringe  every  night  where  it  can  be  applied  witliout 
touching  the  Grapes,  and  generous  culture,  sepa- 
rately or  combined,  while  helping  the  crop  will 
tell  most  decidedly  against  the  enemy. 

Late  houses. — Jluscats,  Lady  Downes,  and 
other  kinds  which  frequently  scald  during  the 
stoning  process  must  be  closely  watched  until 
they  are  considered  safe.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  weather  has  not  been  too  warm,  and  Constant 
firing  to  maintain  a  medium  temperature  has  been 
favourable  to  the  Grapes,  as  we  have  not  had 
sudden  fluctuations  ;  but  any  rapid  change  or  dis- 
turbance  of  the  atmosphere  may  bring  on  the 
usual  fermentation  of  the  pulp  surrounding  the 
kernels,  in  which  case  it  will  be  well  to  continue 
a  high  night  temperature,  with  diminished  atmo- 
spheric moisture  to  prevent  the  berries  from  get- 
ting cold,  and  to  maintain  a  steady  heat  of  from 
7IJ-'  to  80°  through  the  day,  by  keeping  the  pipes 
warm,  and  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the  ventila- 
tion. 

Melons — A  few  seeds  of  favourite  kinds  may 
still  be  sown  and  grown  on  in  pots  for  filling  up 
the  different  compartments  in  which  fruit  is  now 
swelling  off  and  ripening.  All  the  green-fleshed 
kinds  do  best  when  plunged  in  fermenting  mate- 
rial placed  over  the  bottom-heat  pipes,  as  the 
roots  are  then  entirely  under  control,  and  a  flush 
of  fire-heat  when  they  are  in  flower  will  always 
insure  a  good  set,  and  a  continuous  circulation 
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when  the  fruit  is  ripening  will  greatly  enhance 
the  flavour.  For  standing  on  kerbs  in  Pine  stoves, 
or  where  it  is  inconvenient  to  plunge,  we  always 
give  preference  to  scarlet-fleshed  kinds,  as  they 
can  stand  more  dry  heat  and  are  less  subject  to 
red  spider.  They,  however,  require  more  feeding 
from  the  first,  and  to  counteract  the  drying  influ- 
ence of  hot-water  pipes  over  which  they  are  often 
placed,  shallow  trays  made  of  wood  and  about 
2  inches  deep  are  placed  under  the  pots  for  the 
reception  of  a  few  handfuls  of  rich  compost  and 
the  partial  retention  of  liquid  manure  as  it  passes 
away  from  them.  We  mention  trays  advisedly,  as 
roots  ramify  and  feed  better  in  them  than  they 
do  in  saucers  in  which  the  liquid  remains  and 
soon  becomes  stagnant.  An  old  Blelon  grower 
has  said  that  all  Melons  arc  good  when  properly 
grown,  and  he  might  have  added  three-fourths  of 
the  Melonsnow  sent  to  our  shows  are  so  thoroughly 
changed  in  colour  and  character,  that  they  cannot 
be  recognised  by  their  raiser?.  Change  of  colour 
is,  of  course,  due  to  the  presence  of  two  or  more 
kinds— perhaps  not  in  the  same  house,  but  in  the 
same  garden — and  deficiency  in  flavour  may 
generally  be  traced  to  an  excess  of  cold  water 
about  the  roots  through  the  swelling  stage  and 
want  of  bottom-heat  when  the  fruit  is  ripening. 
If  the  grower  of  Melons  would  guarantee  a  true 
stock,  he  must  not  grow  more  than  one  kind.  If 
he  would  have  his  fruit  always  good  he  must  hold 
the  elements  of  heat,  air,  and  water  entirely  under 
his  command,  and  the  latter  condition  is  in  no 
other  way  so  certainly  and  easily  secured  as  by  the 
adoption  of  the  pot  system. 

CiTCUMEEKs. — Where  the  bottom-heat  is  ob- 
tained from  hot-water  pipes  and  fermenting 
material  combined,  the  latter  should  be  renovated 
with  fresh  fermenting  leaves  when  the  plunging 
thermometer  denotes  a  fall  to  80°,  and  the  night 
temperature  of  the  house  cannot  be  maintained 
without  having  recourse  to  sharp  firing,  at  all 
times  injurious  to  a  moisture-loving  plant  like  the 
Cucumber ;  but  never  more  so  than  when  the 
powerful  midsummer  sun  strikes  suddenly  upon 
the  roof  before  the  pipes  have  had  time  to  get 
cool.  It  the  pots  or  beds  are  well  drained  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  over-water,  or  to  give  the  foli- 
age too  much  atmospheric  moisture,  provided  the 
liquid  for  the  one  and  the  pure  water  for  the  other 
is  applied  at  or  a  few  degrees  above  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  house.  As  the  plants  will  now 
be  producing  fruit  at  every  joint,  overcropping 
must  be  carefully  avoided,  at  least  if  they  are  to 
be  kept  on  bearing  throughout  the  summer ;  but 
where  they  are  shortly  to  be  removed  for  Melons 
a  flush  of  fruit  may  be  taken  before  they  are  de- 
stroyed. Where  manure  is  plentiful,  and  frames 
which  have  been  used  for  forced  vegetables  are 
DOW  at  liberty,  a  few  lights  under  good  manage- 
ment will  give  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent 
fruit  until  the  early  autumn-sown  plants  come 
into  bearing.  Instead  of  pulling  down  and  re- 
building the  beds,  we  dig  out  a  trench  2  feet  in 
width  the  whole  length  of  the  frame,  a  little 
nearer  to  the  front  than  to  the  back,  fill  in  with  a 
few  barrow-loads  of  the  best  fermenting  material 
we  have  at  hand,  and  turn  the  plants  out  on  small 
mounds  of  maiden  loam.  A  new  lining  is  placed 
to  the  front;  we  cover  early  every  night,  and 
adopt  the  market  grower's  system  of  shutting  up 
about  S  p  m,  with  sun-heat  and  plenty  of  mois- 
ture. If  straight  fruit  is  required,  glasses  may  be 
used. 


KOTES  FROM  WILTON  HOUSE. 

At  Wilton  House  much  that  is  instructive  and 
much  that  is  uncommon  may  be  found.  I  do  not, 
however,  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the  gardens, 
long  under  Mr.  Challis's  care,  are  unique ;  there  are 
plenty  of  places  where  there  is  more  glass  and 
more  valuable  plants,  but  there  are  none  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  where,  under  great  diffi- 
culties, the  demands  of  the'establishment  are  better 
understood  and  anticipated.  The  position  is  much 
too  low  and  Hat  for  horticultural  work  to  be 
carried  on  with  advantage.  For  instance,  al- 
though a  good  and  convenient  water  supply  is 
what  we  all  desire,  we  should  not  care  to  have 


much  of  our  soil  water-logged,  with  its  inevitable 
ill  effects  on  everything  planted  in  it, 

GKArE  GROWING,  though  not  exactly  a  speciality 
at  Wilton,  is  an  important  matter,  and  the  crops 
before  they  are  greatly  interfered  with  are  well 
worth  a  long  journey  to  see.     The  earliest  supply 
is  obtained  in  low  half-span-roofed  forcing  houses, 
the  Vines  being  rooted  in  small  inside  borders.  In 
one  compartment  they  are  planted  in  a  mixture  of 
brick-bats,  mortar  rubbish,  large  bones,  and  char- 
coal, not  a  particle  of_soil  being  added,  and  in  this 
extraordinary  mixture  they  seem  to  be  quite  at 
home.    They  were  in  May  carrying  heavy  crops  of 
well  finished  bunches,  and  have  done  so  previously 
for  fifteen  years ;    in  fact,  both   the  wood  and 
the  produce  were,   in    my   opinion,  superior  to 
those  of  Vines  growing   in   ordinary  borders   in 
the  next  compartments.     They  receive  abundance 
of  water  at    the  roots,  and  were  at    one  time 
annually  top-dressed  with  good  manure,  but  the 
latter  has  been  discontinued  without  any  apparent 
injury  being  sustained  by  the  Vines.     Mr.  Challis 
has  had  the  dreaded  Phylloxera  to  contend  with, 
and  has  apparently  successfully  stamped  it  out, 
not,  however,  without  destroying    the    infected 
Vines    and    clearing  out    the    borders,    besides 
taking  other  well-known  precautions.    There  is  a 
winged  form  of  this  pest  which  is  capable  of  tra- 
velling many  miles ;  therefore,  none  of  us  can  be 
sure  that  we  are  safe  from  its  attacks.    As  may  be 
expected,  every  imaginable  experiment  was  tried 
before  total  destruction  of  the  Vines  was  decided 
upon,  but  nothing  short  of  total  immersion  of  the 
borders  for  a  space  of  three  days  proved  effective, 
and  which  may  be  safely  done  when  the  roots  are 
not  in  an  active  state.    In  order  to  accomplish 
this  the  borders  must  necessarily  be  enclosed  tank- 
fashion,  and   this   idea  has  assumed  a  practical 
shape  at  Wilton.     The  last  house  replanted  has 
two  borders,  thus  enclosed  within  cemented  walls 
and  floored ;    therefore,   Mr.   Challis  is  able   to 
thoroughly  saturate  them  whenever  that  may  be 
desirable  either  with  pure  water  or   with   liquid 
manure,  and  without   the  aid  of  watering-pots. 
Some    of    the    vineries     previously    overrun   by 
Phylloxera  have  been  replanted   for  four  years. 
There  are  now  no  mixed  houses  here—  that  is  to 
say,  each  variety  has  a  house  to  itself.     There  are 
compartments  respectively  filled  with  Black  Ham- 
burgh, Madresfield  Court,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Mrs.  Pince,  Lady  Downes,  and  Black  Alicante,  and 
a  more  even  or  better  lot  of  bunches  in  every  case 
it  would  be  difficult   to  find.     Particularly  good 
are  the  Muscats  of  Alexandria,  not  merely  on  the 
roof,  but,  what  was  more  astonishing,  also  on  the 
high  back  wall.  Throughout  the  house  the  set  was 
perfect,  owing  partly  to  the  perfect  health  of  the 
Vines,  and  also  to  a  perfect  system  of  ventilation. 
Much  more  air  is   admitted    both  on  the    front 
and  top  of  the  house  than  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  see  given,  and  I  must  confess  to  feeling  slightly 
staggered  at  the  results.     Probably   there  is  no 
house  of  Mrs.  Pince  Grapes  in  the  country  to  equal 
that  at  Wilton.    The  bunches  are  generally  long, 
tapering,  and  evenly  set,  and  the  foliage  much 
more  robust  than  is  usual  with  this  Grape,     That 
they  will  colour  well  and  be  of  first  rate  quality  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt.     Madresfield  Court, 
again,  is  remarkably   fine,  and   cracking  seldom 
occurs,  this,  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Pince,  being 
probably  partly  due  to  the  free  ventilation.  Black 
Alicante  and  Lady  Downes  are  both  in  grand  con- 
dition, and  the  former  especially  succeeds  admir- 
ably on  the  by  no  means  greatly  favoured  back 
walls.  It  is  true  the  houses  are  lofty,  and  this  also 
may  account  for  the  success  which  attends  the 
pot  culture  of  Tomatoes  along  with   the  Vines. 
Strong  single-stemmed  plants  of  Vick"s  Criterion 
are  placed  at  a  good  distance  apart  along  the  back 
wall  of  one  vinery,  and  although  they  do  not  have 
the  benefit  of  much  light  or  sunshine,  yet  they 
bear  heavily  for  several  months.     Probably  but 
few   other  varieties   would    succeed    in    such   a 
position,  and  it  ought  to  be  added  that  it  is  from 
the  laterals  that  the  fruit  is  taken. 

The  Peach  iioi'se.s,  both  as  regards  construc- 
tion and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  were  fur- 
nished, are  probably  unique.    They  form  part  of 


an  extensive  range,  are  three-quarter  span-roofed, 
and  about  l.^j  feet  high  at  the  ridge,  which  is  di- 
rectly over  the  pathway,  the  back  walls  being  12 
feet  high.  The  trellises  are  led  across  the  house  ; 
they  extend  to  the  roof  and  over  the  pathway  to 
the  back  wall.  They  are  about  5  feet  apart,  and 
in  nearly  every  instance  are  covered  with  one  plant. 
Mr.  Challis  now  regrets  that  he  did  not  have 
double  trellises  with  the  trees  planted  back  to 
back,  those  experimentally  planted  singly  having 
succeeded  so  well.  The  plan  of  having  double 
trellises  is  much  more  economical  than  the  ordi- 
nary curvilinear  trellis,  although  the  back  walls 
are  in  both  cases  furnished  with  trees.  With  this 
method  of  training,  however,  the  houses  must  be 
lofty,  otherwise  the  trees  near  the  front  would 
require  extensive  stopping  and  frequent  root- 
prunings  to  check  strong  growth.  The  trees 
planted  at  Wilton  were  maidens— that  is  to  say, 
had  made  but  one  shoot  from  the  bud,  and  had 
not  been  pruned.  These  the  first  season  formed 
excellent  branching  growth,  were  cropped  freely 
the  next  summer,  and  continued  to  spread  and 
bear  well,  so  that  in  about  three  seasons  the  whole 
of  the  trellises  were  well  furnished.  The  first  to  be 
gathered  was  Early  Beatrice,  this  being  followed  by 
Early  Louise,  both  rather  small  sorts.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit  the  invaltiable  Hale's  Early  was  fast 
ripening,  abundance  of  air  being  admitted,  and 
other  varieties  spoken  highly  of  were  Dr.  Hogg, 
which  was  extra  fine,  Stirling  Castle,  and  Grosse 
Mignonne.  Amongst  Nectarines  were  Lord 
Napier,  Rivers'  Orange,  and  EIruge.  Mr.  Challis 
is  fond  of  Royal  George,  Noblesse,  Exquisite, 
Walburton  Admirable,  and  Barrington  Peaches, 
and  Violette  Hdtive,  Pine-apple,  and  Victoria 
Nectarines  for  late  work,  the  varieties  ripening 
in  the  order  here  given. 

Pine-apples  are  grown  in  the  simplest  manner 
imaginable,  yet  with  the  best  results.  A  long 
narrow  span-roofed  pit  about  100  feet  long,  with 
hot-water  pipes  for  bottom-heat,  and  a  single  hot- 
water  pipe  round  for  top-heat,  is  kept  closely 
planted,  the  old  plants  that  have  fruited  being  re- 
placed with  rooted  suckers  whenever  and  wherever 
required.  Sometimes  a  little  fresh  turfy  loam  is 
added,  but  recently  no  fresh  soil  has  been  given, 
and  yet  there  is  no  apparent  decrease  in  the  size 
of  the  fruits.  They  are  treated  like  ordinary  stove 
plants,  receiving  shade  during  hot  weather,  abund- 
ance of  air,  and  but  little  fire-heat.  Kipe  fruits 
are  nearly  always  available,  and  all  I  saw  were 
fully  developed,  and  quite  good  enough  for  exhi- 
bition purposes.  The  varieties  grown  include  one 
that  was  years  ago  sent  from  Burmah  to  Wilton, 
and  is  not  generally  known  in  this  country.  It  is 
somewhat  in  the  way  of  Black  Jamaica,  and  is 
particularly  valuable  for  the  winter  supply,  as 
during  the  dull  cold  months  of  winter  the  quality 
is  all  that  could  be  desired  in  a  Pine-apple.  Last 
winter  about  thirty  fruits  of  it  were  ripened, 
and  there  were  several  swelling  o&  at  the  time 
of  my  visit.  Neither  this  variety  nor  5Ir.  Challis's 
method  of  culture  should  be  confined  to  Wilton. 

Orchids  are  also  grown  well  and  in  goodly 
nnmbers  at  Wilton,  and  these  again  receive  a  drier 
atmosphere  and  more  air  than  is  usually  accorded 
them.  The  result  is  very  sturdy,  floriferous  growth, 
the  plants  when  in  flower  not  sustaining  any  in- 
jury from  removal  to  the  mansion,  for  which 
purpose  they  are  mainly  grown.  They  naturally 
require  much  moisture  at  the  roots  when  growing 
freely,  and  I  noticed  particularly  what  strong 
feeding  roots  the  Cattleyas,  Vandas,  &o ,  were 
forming.  A  specimen  of  Cattleya  Mossia3  with 
twelve  spikes  bearing  upwards  of  thirty-six  very 
fine  blooms  was  noteworthy,  and  I  also  observed  a 
particularly  valuable  form  of  C.  Jlendelli.  A  grand 
mass  of  Dendrobium  pulchellum  and  specimens 
of  Vanda  snavis  and  V.  tricolor  were  also  pro- 
minent features.  At  the  end  of  one  of  the  houses 
Cereus  grandiflorus,  or  Night-blooming  Cactus, 
was  furnished  with  several  large  flower  buds,  one 
of  which  was  expected  to  expand  about  8  o'clock 
the  same  evening.  This  variety  is  of  the  easiest 
culture,  and,  considering  what  an  object  of  interest 
it  is  in  any  neighbourhood  in  which  it  happens  to 
flower,  the  wonder  is  that  so  few  are  to  be  met 
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with.  Mr.  Challis  has  also  a  large  batch  of  seed- 
ling Lapagerias,  resulting  from  a  supposed  cross 
between  the  white  and  red  varieties.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  several  of  them  may  possess  some  of  the 
colour  of  both  parents. 

Construction  of  the  houses. — The  contrast 
between  the  old  and  new  ranges  of  houses  is  very 
striking.  The  former  are  nearly  flat-roofed,  have 
enough  timber  in  them  to  build  four  times  the 
number  of  modern  structures,  with  sash-bars  and 
squares  of  glass  innumerable.  Such  roofs  with 
their  dead  weight  required  substantial  walls,  and 
it  must  be  conceded  that  the  workmanship  was 
good  in  the  days  when  such  houses  were  constructed ; 
in  fact,  modern  builders  are  not  always  so  par- 
ticular as  they  might  and  ought  to  be.  All  the 
new  houses  at  Wilton  are  glazed  on  the  imperish- 
able system,  and  after  a  pattern  designed  by  Mr. 
Challis.  The  glass,  which  covers  the  whole  of 
the  woodwork,  is  in  large  perfectly-fitting  squares, 
resting  on  light  crossbars  or  purlins,  and  is  held 
firmly  in  position  by  copper  clips,  and  a  single 
square  can  be  taken  out  and  renewed  at  any  time 
from  the  inside.  The  sides  of  the  squares  butt 
together,  while  the  ends  underlap  and  overlap  each 
other,  the  clips  preventing  too  close  fitting,  and 
insuring  a  free  outward  run  for  the  drip  as  well 
as  inlet  of  fresh  air.  In  the  case  of  many  closely 
putty-glazed  new  houses  these  contingencies  are 
overlooked,  and  drip  and  burning  have  both  to  be 
contended  with  in  consequence.  W.  I.  M. 


NOTES. 


The  Edelweiss  In  India.— On  the  even- 
ing of  the  Oth  inst.  Mr.  Graham  gave  a  short  ac- 
count before  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society  of 
his  adventures  on  some  of  the  Sikkim  Himalayan 
peaks.  In  describing  the  route  between  Bora  and 
Gongri  allusion  is  made  to  trees  at  10,000  feet 
among  the  snow  and  "  Rhododendrons  in  a  thick 
impervious  jungle  even  higher."  But  the  botanical 
interest  of  Mr.  Graham's  journey  is  centred  in 
the  discovery  of  the  Edelweiss  on  the  eastern 
glacier  of  Kabru.  This  is  Mr.  Graham's  own 
statement:  "  On  the  6th  we  finally  started,  and 
made  our  way  up  the  eastern  glacier  of  Kabru. 
On  its  banks  we  met  with  immense  quantities  of 
Edelweiss  ;  the  climbers  flower  and  success  was 
prophesied  accordingly."  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt  of  this  plant  being  nearly  if  not  quite  iden- 
tical with  the  Swiss  species,  since  the  celebrated 
Grindelwald  guides,  Emil  Boss  and  Ulrich  Kauf- 
mann,  accompanied  Mr.  Graham,  and  would 
not  be  likely  to  mistake  a  plant  so  familiar 
to  them  as  is  the  Alpine  Edelweiss.  These 
men  were  also  with  Mr.  Green  when  he  found  the 
New  Zealand  Edelweiss  (Helichrysnmgrandiceps) 
so  plentifully  on  Mount  Cook,  and  as  they  at  once 
saw  that  it  was  different  from  the  Swiss  plant,  we 
may  infer  that  the  Indian  plant  is,  if  not  pre- 
cisely tlie  same,  very  close  in  its  resemblance  to 
the  European  species.  Dr.  E.  P.  Wright  kindly 
drew  my  attention  to  this  discovery,  and  those  of 
our  readers  interested  in  mountain  climbing  may 
find  full  particulars  of  Mr.  Graham's  journeys  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  for  the  lOth  inst.  When 
we  realise  the  fact  that  there  are  peaks  on  the 
Himalayas  varying  from  29,000  feet  altitude,  and 
that  1100  at  least  of  these  peaks  are  over  20,000 
feet  in  height,  it  opens  up  a  most  agreeable  vista 
to  the  lover  and  cultivator  of  alpine  vegetation 
What  treasures  in  the  way  of  hardy  plants  must 
not  linger  among  these  rock  fastnesses  and  grow 
on  the  moraines  and  fringes  of  the  glaciers  on 
these  snowclad  peaks  !  After  what  Mr.  Green  has 
told  us  of  New  Zealand  mountains  and  Mr. 
Graham  of  those  of  North  India,  the  world  seems 
quite  young  to  the  lover  of  alpine  vegetation. 

Colvllle's  Bride  Qladlolua.— This  milk- 
white  Sword  l''lower  seems  famed  to  become  as 
fashionable  as  the  white  Roman  Hyacinth,  and  it 
is  really  so  beautiful  either  as  grown  in  pots  in 
the  greenhouse  or  as  planted  at  the  foot  of  sunny 
walls  in  the  open  air,  that  no  flower  lover  can 
afford  to  neglect  its  culture.  It  is  now  four  years 
since  Mr.  Hartland,  of  Cork,  sent  me  six  bulbs  of 


this  variety,  which  were  planted  on  a  warm  border 
close  down  in  front  of  a  low  greenhouse  wall ;  a 
hole  was  made  with  a  bar  of  iron  a  foot  deep,  a 
handful  of  sand  was  thrown  in,  then  a  bulb,  then 
more  sand,  and  the  hole  was  filled  with  earth. 
These  six  bulbs  are  now  represented  by  as  many 
great  clumps  of  many  bulbs  each  just  now  throw- 
ing up  great  sheaves  of  flower-spikes.  The  typical 
species,  G.  Colvillei,  is  also  a  pretty  plant  with  red 
flowers,  but  as  a  contrast  to  The  Bride  we  prefer 
the  free-growing  species  from  Constantinople  with 
its  purple-shot  crimson  flowers. 

"  Leaves  of  gold.'' — I  quite  agree  with 
those  who  believe  that  many  of  the  silver-splashed 
shrubs  are  less  ornamental  than  are  their  green- 
leaved  types.  I  know  how  lovely  Acer  Negundo 
and  purple  Clematis  can  be  when  tastefully  com- 
bined, but  many  shrubs  and  trees  with  white 
variegation  have  anything  but  a  healthy  effect  if 
too  freely  used.  To  my  mind  those  shrubs  and 
trees  having  their  foliage  suffused  with  a  golden 
hue  are  far  more  pleasing — nay,  even  those  which, 
like  the  purple  Beech,  contrast  so  well  with  La- 
burnums and  Guelder  Roses  in  the  early  summer 
time.  For  warm  and  sunny  effects  golden-leaved 
Ivy,  Oak,  Poplar,  Elder,  and  Laburnum  are  alike 
most  effective,  and  on  dull  days  they  light  up 
their  vicinity  like  "  sunshine  in  a  shady  place." 
But  even  these  must  not  be  used  too  lavishly, 
lest  undue  familiarity  should  breed  contempt. 
Carefully  used  in  sheltered  nooks  amid  green- 
leaved  shrubs  and  trees  and  on  fresh,  green  turf, 
they  enable  us  to  add  warmth  and  light  in  the 
happiest  and  most  permanent  way. 

Blanthus  alplno-barbatus.— This  is  a 
very  effective  plant,  sent  to  me  as  the  result  of  a 
cross  effected  between  Dianthus  alpinus  and  a 
variety  of  D.  barbatus  (common  Sweet  William). 
It  is  of  neat  habit,  in  this  respect  somewhat  closely 
resembling  the  latter  parent,  rarely  exceeding  a 
foot  in  height.  Its  flowers  are  freely  produced  on 
erect  panicles  varying  from  few-flowered  ones  2 
inches  or  3  inches  high  to  those  nearly  a  foot  long 
bearing  many  flowers.  The  flowers  are  nearly  as 
large  as  those  of  D.  alpinus,  and  the  third  day 
after  their  expansion  tliey  acquire  the  same  rich, 
rosy  hue,  but  their  peculiarity  is  in  opening  pure 
white,  then  on  the  second  morning  changing  to 
pale  peach  or  rose  colour,  which  deepens  on  the 
third  day,  as  already  noted.  It  is  very  neat  and 
effective,  and  its  history  would  be  very  interesting 
if  known. 

Linarla  pallida.— A  good  collection  of 
Linarias  would  afford  much  pleasure  to  its  owner, 
but  of  all  the  numerous  forms  this  is  at  once  the 
most  dwarf  and  showy  of  all  those  known  to  me. 
It  is  a  rapid  grower,  creeping  along  the  ground  in 
all  directions,  and  it  is  now  a  mass  of  conspicuous 
lilac-purple  blossoms.  It  will  grow  anywhere  on 
rockwork  or  in  the  open  border,  and  is  readily 
divided  if  needs  be.  The  lilac-flowered  L.  alpina 
is  a  pretty  little  annual  species  for  sowing  on  old 
walls  or  on  dry,  sandy  borders,  as  also  are  L. 
maroccana,  L.  aureo-reticulata,  and  L.  versicolor. 
Even  our  native  Butter-and-Eggs  (L.  vulgaris), 
and  especially  its  pelorioid  form  (with  five  spurs 
to  each  flower  instead  of  one),  should  find  a  place 
on  wall  tops,  or  among  the  stones  in  outlying 
waste  places  near  the  garden. 

Iceland  Poppies. — Few  summer  blossoms 
are  more  gay  than  are  these  as  seen  sparkling  in 
the  hot  sunshine.  The  pure  white  and  a  rich  ver- 
milion-tinted variety  are  both  most  beautiful,  but 
even  the  yellow-flowered  type  is  beautiful.  'They 
are  of  all  Poppies  the  neatest  and  most  floriferous, 
and  are  easy  to  raise  from  seed  sown  at  any  time 
during  spring,  summer,  or  autumn.  On  dry  warm 
soils  they  are  quite  at  home,  and  even  become 
naturalised.  Our  own  plan  is  to  save  seeds  only 
from  the  white  and  vermilion  varieties,  but  we 
always  have  amongst  the  resulting  seedlings  a 
large  proportion  ol  the  typical  yellow  kind.  If 
their  flowers  are  cut  early  every  morning  soon 
after  expansion,  they  endure  fresh  and  fair  teveral 
days  in  vases  indoors. 

Spanish  Iris.— Seeing  that  the  flowers  of 
this  Iris  are  so  lovely  in  form  and  colouring,  the 


wonder  is  that  they  are  not  more  generally  met 
with  in  all  warm  and  sunny  gardens.  There  are 
white,  yellow,  and  blue  varieties,  others  purple, 
and  some  with  rich  bronzy  tints  quite  indescribable, 
except  in  colour,  by  a  Fantin  or  a  Muckley. 
Mixed  bulbs  cost  10s.  per  thousand,  and  are  worth 
double  the  money  for  their  flowers  alone.  They 
flower  in  June  and  July,  or  after  the  old  tall  cot- 
tage garden  Tulips  and  latest  Narcissus  have  de- 
parted, and  so  they  are  most  seasonable  for  tall 
bowls  and  vases.  Either  alone  or  arranged  with 
late-blooming  bearded  Iris,  like  I.  pallida  or  I. 
Victorine,  they  are  alike  most  effective,  but  never 
prettier  than  when  poised  in  the  golden  sunlight 
on  their  slender,  Eeed-like  stalks. 

The  1  me  of  Boses.— I  see  the  colour,  soft 
and  puia  as  the  lining  of  a  sea  shell,  already 
showing  in  the  buds  of  my  favourite  old  Rose 
Celeste,  and  dainty  fresh  Moss  Roses  diffuse  again 
their  grateful  odours.  There  are  also  pale  golden 
clusters  on  the  Austrian  Brier,  and  that  old  crim- 
son China  by  the  porch  is  a  dream  of  colour,  just 
as  the  Woodbine  which  peeps  from  among  its 
crimson  blossoms  bears  just  now  the  sweetest 
of  all  memories  at  eventide.  Fortune's  yellow  is 
a  mass  of  buds  and  flaunting  petals.  Gloire 
de  Dijon  peeps  in  at  the  windows  every  morning 
long  ere  its  owner  is  awake,  and  every  trelliscd 
fence  and  arch,  and  every  "  Ivied  wall  with  Cle- 
matis entwined  "  are  again  prepared  to  pay  their 
annual  red  Rose  rental,  with  ample  interest  to 
boot.  Yes;  the  time  of  Roses  has  of  a  truth 
come  to  us,  and  the  garden  is  a  sweet  Rose  bower 
from  morn  till  vesper  time. 

Resting  Orchids.— There  has  been  a  good 
deal  written,  atone  time  or  other,  concerning  the 
"resting'  and  "drying  off"  of  orchidaceous 
plants,  and  there  are  some  species  which  will  not 
succeed  for  long  unless  £0  treated.  Pleiones, 
Dendrobiums,  and  Calanthes  are  examples ;  but 
there  is  a  large  proportion  of  species  that  do  not 
require— even  although  they  may  withstand— a 
period  of  absolute  repose.  It  is  more  to  the  point 
to  grow  Orchids  in  small,  light,  span-roofed 
houses,  where  they  may  occupy  positions  near  to 
the  glass,  and  so  obtain  full  advantage  of  cnnlight 
and  air.  Plants  so  grown  flower  freely  without 
any  of  that  "  resting  "  or  "ripening"  process  to 
which  the  Orchid  growers  of  the  past  attached  so 
much  mystery.  Give  Orchids  plenty  of  sun-light, 
air,  and  moisture,  especially  atmospheric  mois- 
tnre,  and  abundance  of  flowers  will  be  the  result. 

Parochastus  communis.— Of  neat  and 
pretty  little  trailing  plants  for  a  window  or  cool 
greenhouse,  1  have  one  now  in  my  mind's  eye  that 
is  of  all  things  to  be  desired.  I  allude  to  the 
blue-flowered  Shamrock  (anent  which  English 
name  I  am  confident,  having  had  it  direct  from 
the  maker  thereof),  or,  as  it  is  known  by  the 
botanist,  Parochfetus  communis.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  do  not  know  the  plant  under  either 
of  the  above  names,  I  will  liken  it  in  habit  to  a 
plant  of  white  Clover,  also  supposing  that  instead 
of  the  bossy  heads  of  many  white  flowers,  only 
one  blossom  is  produced  at  each  axil  of  the  creep- 
ing stem,  and  that  one  blossom  of  the  size  and 
colour  of  the  Chick  Pea  or  Chickling  Vetch, 
yclept  Lathyrus  sativus  in  Latin,  as  opposed  to 
the  vulgar  tongue.  Now,  small  blue  Sweet  Pea- 
like flowers  borne  on  slender  stalks  2  inches  or  3 
inches  above  a  Clover-like  tuft  of  trefoil  leaves,  is, 
as  I  take  it,  a  great,  if  somewhat  old-fashioned, 
raiity  ;  and  as  such  I  hereby  most  heartily  com- 
mend it  to  all  who  care  for  plants  of  interest  apart 
from  bold  colour  effects. 

Boot  cuttings.— Cuttings  of  the  root  often 
give  better  results  than  other  means  of  propaga- 
tion. Three  plants  just  occur  to  me  that  nay 
readily  be  increased  by  cuttings  made  of  their 
fleshy  roots.  Their  names  are  Senecio  pulcher, 
Stokesia  cyanea,  and  lastly,  that  beautiful  fair 
maid  of  autumn.  Anemone  japonica  alba.  The 
mode  to  follow  is  to  dig  up  the  roots  from  Novem- 
ber to  February,  cut  them  into  li-inch  lengths, 
and  insert  them  in  pans  of  sandy  earth,  which  may 
be  placed  near  the  light  on  a  shelf  in  a  cool  house. 
Nearly  all  rare  Anemones  and  many  other  plants 
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succeed  well  propagated  in  this  way.  When  leafy 
growth  and  roots  are  produced,  pot  off  in  May, 
and  place  in  a  close  frame  for  a  few  days  ;  and 
finally,  give  air  on  fine  days,  and  plant  out  in  the 
end  of  June  or  earlier.  In  this  way  it  is  easy  to 
keep  up  a  stock  of  sturdy,  young,  free-blooming 
plants  for  out  bloom,  or  for  border  or  conservatory 
decoration.  Veronica. 


NATURAL  BEAUTIES  OF  CHATSWOETH. 

HuNDBEDS  of  people  who  visit  Chatsworth  never 
fully  realise  the  grandeur  of  its  natural  scenery, 
inasmuch  as  they  generally  confine  their  attention 
to  the  house  and  that  portion  of  the  gardens  that 
immediately  surround  it.  But  in  order  to  realise 
the  landscape  beauty  of  the  place  the  visitor  must 
get  right  away  in  the  park  beyond  the  river,  and 
from  the  rising  ground  there  view  the  house  and 
its  surroundings  as  seen  against  the  magnificent 
wooded  hill  which  rises  up  somewhat   abruptly 


NOTES  FROM  PILRIG  PARK. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.'s 
nurseries  at  Pilrig  Park,  Edinburgh,  are  unusually 
gay  with  Violas  and  Pansies  amongst  other  early 
flowering  plants,  and  it  is  remarkable  what  real 
progress  is  made  in  these  two  specialities  year  by 
year  as  regards  size,  substance,  and  regular  mark- 
ings. The  markings  and  perfume  of  the  Violas 
are  becoming  so  blended  with  the  rich  velvety 
colours  of  the  Pansy,  that  it  is  not  now  uncommon 
to  find  individual  plants  with  both  characteristics 
interwoven  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  com- 
mendable points  of  Pansy  and  Viola  are  perpe- 
tuated. For  example,  one  of  this  year's  seedlings 
bears  four  clearly  marked  tints  of  colour — gold, 
black,  crimson,  and  white ;  Skylark,  a  creamy 
white  Viola,  has  a  distinct  blue  margin,  rendering 
it  one  of  the  loveliest  flowers  one  could  wish  for ; 
Merchiston  Castle,  another  Viola,  is  of  a  deep 
ruby  red,  wilh  a  fine  white  line  round  each  petal ; 
Viola  Distinction  is  lavender,  blotched  with  plum 


Wm.  Wilson,  white  selfs ;  Rev,  J.  Morrison,  purple 
self;  rilrig  Model,  somewhat  similar;  Robt.  lUack, 
deep  blackish  purple  :  Argo,  mauve  ;  Mrs.  J.  An- 
derson, white  lip,  black  blotch,  purple  edge. 

Edgings  to  walks  are  made  with  whit^ 
Cornish  Heath  (Erica  vagans  alba),  and  whils' 
speaking  of  Ericas  I  may  mention  a  golden 
variety  of  E.  vulgaris,  which  had  each  branchlet 
of  pale  green  prettily  tipped  with  golden  yellow. 
Sheets  of  the  honey-scented  Iberis  sempervirens 
superba  were  frequently  alternated  with  beds  of 
Myosotis  dissitiflora,  One  large  bed  of  Dodeca- 
theon  Meadia  was  in  full  flower,  and  Scilla  hya- 
cinthoides  was  sending  up  hundreds  of  beautiful 
large  white  Bluebell-shaped  flowers — in  short,  a 
large-flowered  white  Wood  Hyacinth.  For  noble, 
finely-cut  foliage  there  are  here  some  seedling  Ar- 
tichokes, which  quite  rival  in  artistic  beauty  either 
Acanthus  latifolius  or  Papaver  bracteatum.  A 
finely- varied  collection  of  Primula  cortnsoides  was 
in  bloom,  and  P.  rotundifolia  was  just  opening 
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behind  them.  This  view  is  represented  by  the 
accompanying  illustration— onenotoften  depicted. 
The  artist  in  this  case  must  have  occupied  a  posi- 
tion beyond  the  river  such  as  that  just  described, 
and  as  we  looked  upon  Chatsworth  on  a  fine  day 
last  autumn  from  about  the  same  spot  we  thought 
the  scene  before  us  one  of  surpassing  grandeur 
The  densely-wooded  hillside  had  just  begun  to 
assume  rich  and  varied  autumn  tints,  and  the 
water  from  the  ciscades  glistened  in  the  sunlight 
and  enhanced  the  effect,  while  the  silvery  Der- 
went occupied  the  valley  in  the  middle  distance 
The  richness  of  the  natural  lacuscape  associated 
with  Chatsworth  helps,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
neutralise  the  formality  of  the  garden  design 
about  the  house.  One  of  the  greatest  beauties  of 
the  Chatsworth  home  landscape  is  a  picturesque 
g.-oup  of  Lebanon  Cedars,  which  occupy  a  rising 
slope  above  the  Derwent,  and  which  may  be  seen 
t)  good  advantage  from  the  walk  leading  from 
the  kitchen  garden  towards  the  mansion.  These 
Cedars  are  as  fine  as  any  we  know ;  but  on  the 
whole  Chatsworth  is  not  so  rich  in  fine  tree 
growth  as  one  would  expect  such  a  place  to  be. 


colour  on  the  lower  and  upper  petals  ;  Viola  Greta 
is  quite  a  gem,  with  golden  eye  and  rays  of  ma- 
roon on  the  lower  petals,  but  paler  blue  above. 
These  are  four  of  the  most  beautiful  Violas  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  soe,  and  to  them,  per- 
haps, may  be  added  Viola  Glow,  an  almost  crim- 
son-mauve, with  deep  golden  eye  shading  off  into 
streaks  of  bronze,  and  sweetly  scented.  In  one 
part  of  the  nursery  a  striking  effect  is  obtained 
by  lines  of  V.  alba  odorata  and  V.  Ajax.  Pansies, 
however,  give  us  richer  and  deeper  colours,  and 
they  are  here  (the  birthplace  of  scores  whose 
names  are  household  words  amongst  Pansy 
lovers)  of  all  sizes  up  to  3  inches  in  diameter. 
Equally  good  Pansies  could  only  be  grown  in  the 
south  by  planting  deeply  in  shaded  spots,  avoid- 
ing the  use  of  raised  beds.  The  following 
are  the  names  of  two  dozen  of  the  best  varieties!, 
viz. :  Gold-digger,  Jas.  Dobbie,  Silverwing,  Mrs. 
General  Grant,  Tom  Adie,  Garnett,  Bob  Montgo- 
mery, General  Grant,  Mrs.  Murray  Jardine,  Mrs. 
Jas.  Donaldson,  Campbell  Bannerman,  L  Dawson, 
Evelyn  Brace,  Mrs.  McComb,  Miss  Donaldson, and 
Thunder,     Show  kinds :  Isa  Smith,  Burcott,  Mrs. 


its  blossoms.  These  plants  are  intermixed  with 
V.  sikkimensis,  and  all  of  them  must  be  pretty 
hardy,  for  they  have  stood  out  all  winter  unpro- 
tected. A  white  variety  of  Saxifraga  ligulata 
and  a  bed  of  Narcissus  Bulbocodium  lead  up  to 
the  crowning  point  of  all,  viz.,  thirty  square  yards 
of  Saxifraga  Wallacei — a  sheet  of  snowy  bloom. 
It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  this  valu- 
able variety  was  raised  by  Messrs.  Dicksons,  and 
is  therefore  veritably  at  home.  R.  A.  H.  G. 

Horitforfh,  near  Leeds. 

GAEDEN  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

TABLE  PLANTS. 
One  of  the  first  considerations  of  the  dinner-table 
decorator  should  be  to  select  plants  which  contrast 
well  with  surrounding  objects.  At  the  great  show 
at  Manchester  during  the  Whitsun  week  prizes 
were  awarded  for  six  table  plants,  and  the  judges 
selected  collections  containing  such  plants  as 
Pandanus  Veitchi  and  Cyperus  alternifolius  varie- 
gatus,  two  plants  that  can  be  made  to  look  well 
either  in  the  library  or  drawing-room,  but  not,  ac- 
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cordiDg  to  my  experience,  on  the  dinner-table.  I 
fail,  indeed,  to  see  how  such  albinos  could  be 
otherwise  than  unsatisfactory  placed  on  a  white 
cloth  surrounded  by  glistening  glass  or  silver. 
Probably  in  making  their  award  the  judges  were 
allured  by  the  variously-coloured  wickerwork  that 
surrounded  the  pots — appendages  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  on  the  majority  of  dinner-tables, 
on  which  the  plants  are  usually  plunged  in  china 
or  silver  vases.  I  admit  that  the  plants  were  well 
grown  and  even  in  size,  the  latter,  however,  being 
no  recommendation  in  the  case  of  table  plants ; 
height  can  only  be  determined  by  circumstances. 
For  instance,  at  times,  and  with  a  table  set  for 
twenty  or  more,  some  of  the  plants  which  we  use 
are  not  6  inches  high  and  are  usually  green,  but 
for  a  table  intended  for  less  than  half  that  number 
they  are  often  12  inches  or  more.  If  a  table  for 
twenty  is  destitute  of  candelabra,  plants  from 
IS  inches  to  2i  inches  are  best.  Uniformity  in 
the  plants  is,  however,  a  disadvantage,  and  some- 
times exceedingly  perplexing,  involving  turning 
them  out  of  their  pots  and  reducing  the  ball.  Pairs 
of  varied  height  facilitate  matters,  and  whether  the 
plants  are  arranged  on  the  sides  or  in  a  row  down 
the  middle  of  the  table,  the  taller  ones  should  be  in 
the  centre.  Uniformity,  therefore,  need  not  have 
concerned  the  judges,  such  details  being  regulated 
by  the  wants  of  the  decorator.  The  chief  point 
for  the  judges' consideration  in  this  case  sliould 
have  been  the  fitness  of  the  plants  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended,  and  I  think  I  have 
proved  that  they  were  by  no  means  the  best  that 
could  have  been  selected,  but  rather  the  worst. 

\V.  P.  K. 


PLANT  ARRANGKUENT  AT  EXHIBITIONS. 
It  was  not  without  reason  that  visitors  to  the  last 
horticultural  exhibition  organised  by  the  French 
National  and  Central  .Society  of  Horticulture  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  obterve  that  a  complete 
change  had  been  effected  in  the  arrangements 
thereof,  and  that  the  rules  of  art  and  good  taste 
BO  seldom  observed  on  such  occasions  had  influ- 
enced in  a  marked  degree  the  disposition  of  the 
various  groups  of  plants  of  which  it  was  composed. 
"Whilst  the  society  was  obliged  to  hold  its  exhibi- 
tions in  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie,  the  rectilinear 
disposition  of  the  permanent  borders  designed  to 
contain  the  sculpture  and  horticulture  products 
did  not  allow  of  any  special  arrangements,  but 
lately  it  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  placed  at 
its  disposal  a  position  worthy  of  it  and  of  horticul- 
ture generally.  The  happy  idea  was  also  conceived 
of  confiding  the  design  and  formation  of  the  eX' 
hibition  gardens  to  M.  E.  Andre,  who,  as  was 
apparent,  had  made  the  most  of  the  situation. 

In  provincial  exhibitions  in  France  the  arrange- 
ments are  sometimes  carried  out  in  the  open  air 
either  in  an  old-fashioned  garden  or  one  created  for 
the  purpose.  The  energies  of  local  landscape  artists, 
having  free  scope, manage  to  produce  somecharm- 
ing  and  graceful  effects.  In  this  category  must 
be  placed  the  garden  designed  by  M.  Andre 
around  the  Pavilion  de  la  Ville  at  the  late  exhibi- 
tion, where  the  skill  of  the  artist  was  shown  in  the 
ingenuity  of  his  resources,  and  when,  as  has  been 
happily  expressed,  "he  made  a  garden  out  of 
nothing."  It  is  not,  however,  to  the  exterior 
arrangement  of  exhibitions  we  wish  now  to  call 
attention,  but  to  the  interior,  in  a  covered  garden, 
such  as  an  exhibition  represents.  We  call  to  our 
aid  the  flora  of  the  Trcpics,  in  which  the  form  or 
manner  of  growth  of  vegetation  is  so  different  from 
our  own.  I'alms  with  spreading,  majestic  leaves ; 
Ferns  with  laoe-like  fronds  cut  in  a  thousand 
different  ways,  whether  arborescentor  herbaceous; 
terrestrial  or  epiphytal  Orchids,  children  of  the 
air,  inexhaustible  as  regards  form  and  colour ; 
IJromeliads,  in  which  rigid  outlines  exclude  neither 
gracenor brilliancy ;  Gesnerads,  which  in  our  hands 
have  become  a  hundred  times  more  beautiful  than 
in  Nature,  and  so  many  admirable  families  that  we 
may  not  mention  liere,  now  impart  a  new  charm 
to  those  old,  but  already  attractive,  exhibitions, 
where  justly  triumph  Roses,  Azaleas,  Rhododen- 
drons, Pinks,  Camellias,  and  many  other  beautiful 
plants  which  delighted  our   forefathers.    Well, 


these  materials  skilfully  used  are  the  means  by 
which  decorative  art  may  be  applied  to  modern 
plant  exhibitions.  This  art  ranks  near  to  archi- 
tecture, and  this  exhibition  has  furnished  us  with 
a  very  successful  application  of  it.  J.  C.  B. 

Garden  Destroyers. 

APHIDES  ON  FRUIT  TREES. 
Not  only  has  the  parching  dry  east  wind  robbed 
the  earth  of  most  of  its  moisture  and  caused  vege- 
tation to  suffer  seriously  thereby,  but  it  seems  to 
have  brought  upon  us  shoals  of  insects,  as  scarcely 
a  tree,  shrub,  or  plant  of  any  description  has 
escaped,  and  many  are  so  infested    that  their 
growth  is  quite  crippled,  every  leaf   and  young 
shoot  being  distorted  or  curled.    Currant  bushes 
of   all  kinds— red,  white,  and  black,  are  almost 
poisoned  by  aphides,  but  fortunately  they  occupy 
principally  the  points  of  the  fresh  growths,  and  as 
these  can  be  well  spared  now,  the  best  way  is  to 
nip  them  off  and  drop  them  in  a  basket,  to  be 
carried  away  to  a  fire  and  there  burned.  By  doing 
this  the  greater  portion  of  the  aphides  will  be  re- 
moved, as  they  cannot  very  well  work  on  the  old, 
hard  leaves.     Peaches  and  Nectarines,  Plums,  and 
other  fruit  trees  cannot  be  so  easily  dealt  with,  as, 
though  many  of  the  young  shoots  may  and  should 
be  taken  off,  there  are  others  that  it  is  necessary 
to  preserve ;  these  are  shoots  in  the  right  situations 
for  lajing  in  and  for  filling  up  gaps  on  the  walls. 
In  such  cases  they  should  be  cleared  from  insects 
and  then  nailed  or  tied  where  wanted,  in  order 
that   they    may    continne    their    growth.      The 
first    thing,    however,    is    to    remove    the    fore- 
right    shoots    or    breast-wood,    as     these    are 
useless,    and    by   taking   them    off   now,   which 
should  be  done  to  within  two  or  three  joints  of 
their  base,  the  buds  left  pinmp  up  and  ripen  better 
than  if  too  much  shaded.     There  are  many  insec- 
ticides, all  [good  in  their  way  for  killing  aphides, 
but  when  used  largely  they  become  expensive,  and 
instead   of    appljing  them    gardeners  resort  to 
clear  water.     This  is  only  effectual  when  it  can  be 
applied  with  force,  as  fiom  a  garden  engine,  a 
continuous  stream  from   which   playing  on   the 
undersides  of  the  leaves  for  a  minute  or  two  will 
dislodge  the  aphides  and  wash  them  off.    As  the 
leaves  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  more  tender 
than   those  of  Plums,  it  is  better  to  attack  the 
aphides  on  them  by  dusting  the  points   of  the 
shoots    with    Tobacco    powder,    which   may    be 
done    quickly    by    means    of    a    distributor.     If 
the    Tobacco    dust    does    not    kill  immediately, 
it    greatly    disconcerts    the    enemy,    and    while 
thus   surprised   a   washing   from  the  engine  or 
syringe  soon  settles  matters.      The  worst  of  all 
aphides  to  deal  with  is  the  black  aphis,  which  in- 
fests Cherries  ;  the  only  way  of  annihilating  it  is 
to  have  a  strong  decoction  of  Tobacco,  and  dip 
the  ends  of  the  shoots  in  it,  but  as  the  black  fly  is 
oily,  and  repels  water,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
little  soft  soap  in  the  steep,  as  that  makes  the 
juice  of  the  Tobacco  to  penerate,  and  helps  to  kill 
the  fly.     The  same  ruixture  is  also  effective  on 
Roses,  and  is  quite  safe  if  not  used  too  strong. 
Another  capital  insecticide  for  Roses  is  nicotine 
soap,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  has  the  active 
properties  of  Tobacco  in  it.     Used  as  directed  on 
the  bottles,  it  kills  green  fly,  and  a  washing  after- 
wards  leaves   the  Roses    quite    clean.    A   more 
troublesome  insect  among  Eoses  than  green  fly  is 
maggot,  which  coils  itself  in  the  leaves  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  only  way  of  dealing  quickly  with 
it  is  to  crush  it.  s.  D. 

The  Amortlser  Ineecticide.— As  many 
may  not  yet  have  had  an  opportunity  of  testing 
this  new  and  useful  preparation,  a  few  facts  re- 
specting it  may  not  bo  out  of  place  in  the  pages 
of  The  Garden.  It  was  brought  under  my  notice 
last  year  when  visiting  a  neighbouring  amateur, 
who  especially  recommended  it  for  destroying  the 
Gooseberry  caterpillar  and  for  clearing  Eoses  of 
maggot  and  green  fly ;  and  on  using  it  I  found 
that  not  only  these,  but  also  all  other  insect  pests 
are  sure  to  die  if  the  plants  or  trees  are  once 
dipped  or  syringed  with  it.    I  have  employed  it 


this  year  upon  some  of  the  most  tender  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  and  Ferns,  and  find  it  the  most 
effectual  preparation  I  ever  used.  It  thoroughly 
cleanses  plants  of  thrips,  green  fly,  red  spider,  and 
scale  in  its  young  state,  and  also  mealy  bug  if 
once  touched  with  it.  But  to  make  sure  work  of 
the  latter  I  find  Wells'  patent  spray  diffuser  to  be 
the  best  thing  to  apply  it  with,  as  this  pest  so  pro- 
tects itself  that  dipping  or  ordinary  syringing 
does  not  reach  it.  What  I  consider  the  great 
point  in  favour  of  this  insectitude  is  that  when 
diluted  for  use  it  does  no  harm  to  either  tender 
foliage  or  flowers.  It  is  cheap,  too,  and  fleasant 
to  use,  as  it  has  a  pleasant  perfume.  It  is,  I  con- 
sider, a  decided  improvement  on  nicotine  soap. 

W.  Manning,  Margery  Hall,  Rtirjate  Bill. 

Kitchen    Garden. 

THE  POTATO  AS  A  FIELD  CROP. 
In  this  part  of  South  Hants  Potatoes  are  exten- 
sively cultivated  as  a  field  crop,  and  very  well  they 
are  now  looking.     The  soil  being  light  and  sandy, 
the  tubers  turn  out  clean  and  bright,  and  last  year 
we  had  scarcely  any  disease  ;  consequently,  al- 
though prices  have  been  low,  the  crop  was  fairly 
remunerative.     There  is  therefore  a  very  large 
acreage  under  Potatoes  this  year.     The  routine  of 
culture  is  to  plant  in  fresh  soil,  such  as  after 
Turnips  or  other  root  crops  fed  off  by  sheep  during 
the  previous  winter  or  after  some  cereal  crop,  but 
the  main  point  on  which  all  cultivators  seem  to  be 
agreed  is  to  thoroughly  pulverise  the  soil,  and  in 
this  way  it  is  surprising  what  fine  crops  are  pro- 
duced    on    even    the    poorest    soil.      In    close 
proximity  to  where  I  reside  a  large  tract  of  very 
poor  common  or  waste  land  has  been  broken  up 
and  cultivated  as  a  means  of  utilising    pauper 
labour.    The  ground  is  dug  over  three  or  four 
times  during   the  winter,  and  every  particle  of 
weed,  such  as  Couch  Grass  and  Gravel  Bine,  is 
picked  out.    In  March  it  is  again  dug  over,  and 
the  sets  are  laid  in  in  lines  'ik  feet  apart,  and 
under  such  conditions,    even  with  the   smallest 
quantity  of  manure,  a  very  fine  crop  of  Potatoes  is 
produced,  so  that  after  supplying  all  inmates  in 
the  union,  or  home  of  industry,  as  it  is  termed,  alarge 
quantity  is  annually  sold.  This  is  a  better  system 
than  that  usually  followed  in  utilising  superabun- 
dant labour.   On  farms  where  the  object  is  to  mini- 
mise manual  labour,  the  cultivation  is  done  with 
the  plough.    The  ground  is  first  broken  up  deeply 
and  roughly  in  order  to  expose  it  to  the  action  of 
the  frosts  and  rains  of  winter.      Then   early  in 
spring  it  is  ploughed  crosswise,  and  in  March  or 
April  it  is  ready  for  planting.     The  sets  are  laid 
in  in  every  third  or  fourth  furrow  by  women  or 
boys,  while  men  with  a  cart  follow,  and  place  tho- 
roughly rotten  manure,  ashes,  or  street  refuse  over 
them.    They  are  then  covered  with  the  plough  and 
the  work  is   done.    They    are  also   moulded  or 
earthed  up  by  the  plough,  and  workmen  who  are 
good  hands  will  make  the  lines  as  true  as  they 
usually  are  in  gardens  done  solely  by  hand  labour. 
Digging  up  the  produce — just  commenced  in 
the  case  ot  Early  Kidneys  and  such  sorts  as  Early 
Rose,  Early  Vermont,  and  others  of  that  type — is 
pushed  on  rapidly,  and  (he  ground  is  again  cropped 
directly  with  Turnips  or  winter  greens,  for  the  Po- 
tato is  one  of  the  best  of  crops  for  cleaning  the 
soil,  and  leaving  it  in  good  condition  for  the  next 
crop.    In  this  locality  we  get  plenty  of  foreign 
competition ;  vessels  coming  direct  from  France 
and  the  Channel  Islands  glut  our  local   markets 
with  new  Potatoes  in  the  latter  part  of  May  and 
early  days  of  June,  but  the  quality  as  far  as  I 
have  seen  is  inferior  to  that  of  home-grown  crops, 
and  our  local  growers  do  not  relax  their  efforts  or 
appear  to  dread  the  fullest  amount  of  competition 
in  the  matter  of  Potato  cultivation.    The  frosts  of 
the  last  week  in  April  cut  the  tops  off  the  early 
crops,  but  by  the  first  and  second  weeks  in  June 
good  sized  tubers  were  being  dug  up ;  therefore 
we  may  now  look   for  a  good  supply  of  (his  in- 
valuable esculent,  which  was  never  at  any  time  so 
largely  cultivated  as  at  the  present  day. 

As  TO  VARIETIES,  nearly  all  the  smooth-skinned 
kinds  are  grown.    Deep-eyed  Potatoes,  like  the 
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Scotch  Champion,  are  the  only  ones  that  do  not 
flod  favour.  The  American  Rose,  that  in  some 
soils  is  very  indifferent,  is  here  one  of  the  most 
popular  Potatoes  grown  for  early  use ;  also  Beauty 
of  Hebron,  Early  Vermont,  and  others  of  that 
type  that  fill  the  basket  well  in  a  short  time. 
Amongst  kidneys  none  equals  Mjatt's  Prolific, 
and  for  main  crops  Magnum  Bonum  is  grown  in 
enormous  quantities.  Last  season  the  new  Ameri- 
can White  Elephant  was  very  well  spoken  of,  and 
if  it  does  as  well  this  year,  it  will  become  a 
standard  soit  for  field  culture,  as  it  produces 
enormous  quantities  of  fine  tubers,  and  their 
quality  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 
Qos]>ort.  James  Groom. 

ASPARAGUS  CULTURE  IN  AMERICA. 
The  principal  Asparagus-growing  districts  near 
New  York  are  Lattingtown,  Locust  Valley,  and 
Oyster  Bay.  There  is  a  canning  factory  at  Locust 
Valley,  and  vast  quantities  of  Asparagus  are  put 
up  there  every  year.  A  few  days  ago  I  paid  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Williams,  at  Lattingtown,  and  found 
him  busy  bunching  his  Asparagus.  He  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  successful  growers.  He  sells 
his  earliest  Asparagus  in  New  Vork,  but  after  the 
middle  of  May  he  sends  most  of  it  to  the  canning 
factory.  His  last  returns  from  New  York  were 
lOs.  per  dozen  for  first  quality— a  price  which 
pays  well.  He  says  that  at  .od.  a  bunch  Asparagus 
growing  will  pay  a  man  who  does  his  own  work, 
but  should  he  have  to  hire  all  or  in  part  he  does 
not  think  it  would  pay.  There  are  small 
growers  around  here  who  net  £60  to  iSO  a  year 
off  from  two  to  three  acres  of  Asparagus.  It  is  a 
never-failing  crop,  and  the  same  plantation  keeps 
in  good  bearing  condition  for  from  twelve  to 
twenty  years.  Mr.  Williams'  Asparagus  is  in 
rows  4  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  are  from 
20  inches  to  24  inches  asunder  in  the  row. 
The  soil  is  a  very  sandy  loam,  soft  and  perfectly 
free  from  stones.  It  is  undulating,  but  low-lying, 
and  water  can  be  reached  anywhere  on  it  by 
digging  5  feet  or  G  feet  deep ;  to  this  he  attri- 
buted much  of  the  success  of  his  plantations.  He 
applies  no  more  manure  than  is  made  on  his  own 
farm,  but  admits  that  more  manure  would  be  an 
advantage,  and  recommends  it  for  higher  and  drier 
land  than  his.    In 

Raising  young  plant.s  from  seed,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams recommends  selected  seeds  raised  on  some 
distant  plantation,  and  for  planting  he  would  use 
one-year-old  plants.  But  he  is  satisfied  that  he 
gets  better  results  from  old  plants  cut  up  into 
many  crowns,  and  set  out  as  one  would  seedlings, 
than  he  does  from  seedlings.  At  any  rate,  this  is 
what  he  has  done  and  is  now  doing.  For  young 
plants  he  uses  only  the  crowns  that  bear  the 
largest  stalks.  Twenty-five  years'  practical  expe- 
rience has  taught  him  that  they  are  as  sure  to 
grow  as  seedlings,  and  he  is  absolutely  sure  of  the 
sort  of  Asparagus  he  is  to  get  from  them — a 
point  he  is  not  so  sure  of  when  he  raises  his 
heads  from  seed.  He  has  set  out  Asparagus  at  all 
seasons  from  October  to  June,  and  has  had  better 
success  with  his  May  plantings  than  any  other. 
Although  his  present  plantations  are  in  rows 
4  feet  apart,  he  does  not  intend  to  set  out  any 
more  so  close  as  that,  but  will  put  them  6  feet 
apart.  By  this  means  he  expects  to  get  stronger 
crowns,  stouter,  and  more  stalks  from  them,  and 
also  to  get  a  row  of  Potatoes  or  other  catch  crop 
between  the  lines  of  Asparagus.  In  preparing  the 
land  for  a  new  plantation  he  ploughs  and  subsoils 
it,  but  does  not  go  into  any  expensive  preparation. 

The  drills  are  8  inches  or  9  inches  deep, 
and  nearly  twice  as  much  manure  is  applied  as  he 
would  for  an  ordinary  crop  of  I'otatoes.  The 
plants  are  then  set  so  that  the  crowns  shall  be  7 
Inches  or  S  inches  beneath  the  surface  level  of  the 
ground,  and  the  drills  are  filled  in.  In  his  light 
sandy  land  it  is  all  very  well  to  fill  up  level  at 
once,  but  in  the  case  of  heavy  land  it  is  better  to 
cover,  say,  3  inches  to  4  inches  deep,  and  after 
the  plants  have  started  fairly  into  growth  to  fill 
up  flush  with  the  ground  level  But  why  plant  so 
deep?  Mr.  Williams  said  that  he  gets  better  and 
gtonter  stalks.    He  has  to  cut  his  Asparagus  some 


inches  under  ground  in  order  to  get  it  long  enough 
to  bunch.  Should  he  let  it  grow  7  inches  or  8 
inches  above  ground  before  he  cuts  it  (and  he 
must  have  it  as  long  as  that  in  order  to  be  able  to 
bunch  it),  the  leafy  tip  would  open  out,  and  thus 
render  it  unsaleable ;  the  base,  too,  of  a  7-inch 
shoot  cut  olf  just  above  ground  is  no  more  fit  to 
eat  than  one  of  the  same  length  cut  at  3  inches 
under  ground,  nor  is  it  as  tender.  Jlr.  Williams 
sorts  his  Asparagus  into  three  sizes,  and  discards 
all  very  small,  crooked,  and  deformed  shoots.  In 
bunching,  the  tips  of  the  shoots  are  all  made  even, 
and  the  butts  are  cut  off  even.  The  Asparagus 
season  here  generally  begins  about  from  the 
middle  to  the  25th  of  April,  and  Mr.  Williams 
says  he  cuts  close  right  up  to  the  3rd  of  July.— 
Wm.  Falconer,  in  Ctnintnj  Gentlemayi. 

Fern  r.  clubbingf. — I  note  that  Mr.  Chris- 
tison  speaks  of  digging  Fern  into  the  ground 
to  prevent  the  clubbing  of  Broccoli  and  other 
of  the  Brassica?,  which,  perhaps,  it  may 
do,  but  I  would  warn  him  and  others  of  the 
great  risk  they  run  by  so  burjing  it  in  the 
soil,  where  it  is  almost  sure  to  breed  fungus, 
especially  if  the  land  in  which  it  is  dug  be  at  all 
light  and  dry,  as  then  it  lies  in  an  undecomposed 
state  for  a  long  time  and  becomes  permeated 
throughout  with  mycelium,  which  spreads  at  a 
great  rate  and  fastens  on  the  roots  of  any  plants 
it  comes  near.  These  it  quickly  throws  out  of 
health,  and  though  they  may  live  and  grow,  they 
seldom  do  any  good.  This  I  have  found  out  from 
experience  through  using  some  Bracken  for  the 
protection  of  Celery  during  a  winter  when  the 
Bracken,  or  a  good  deal  of  it,  got  knocked  to  pieces 
and  was  left  and  became  mixed  up  with  the  soil, 
where  it  caused  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and 
spoiled  that  part  of  the  garden  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  and  would  have  done  so  still  longer  had  we 
not,  when  digging  and  turning  the  land,  thrown 
much  of  it  out.  Cocoa-nut  fibre  was  highly  praised 
at  one  time,  and  many  thought  it  an  excellent 
thing  to  dig  into  the  ground,  but  the  evil  effects 
from  it  soon  became  apparent,  and  most  of  its 
advocates  gladly  gave  it  up  and  were  soon  silent 
about  it.  As  a  plunging  material  or  for  mulching 
it  is  of  great  value,  but  those  who  understand  its 
nature  are  very  careful  to  clear  it  all  off  tho 
ground  when  done  with,  and  either  to  burn  it  or 
place  it  where  it  will  be  safe  and  rot.  Where  I 
have  found  Fern  of  great  use  is  in  littering  down 
Strawberries,  as  it  lies  light,  and  therefore  soon 
dries,  owing  to  the  air  passing  so  freely  among  it; 
and  not  only  is  this  so,  but  what  is  of  equal  or 
even  more  importance,  is  that  it  presents  an  unsur- 
mountable  obstacle  to  slugs,  which  cannot  travel 
on  it,  as  all  points  and  parts  where  it  breaks  or 
splits  up  are  sharp,  and  the  slugs  get  pricked  or 
cut  and  soon  desert  it. — S.  D. 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
June  24. 
The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  committees 
was  supplemented  on  this  occasion  by  the  monthly 
exhibition  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Health  Exhibition  Committee ; 
consequently  the  conservatory  at  South  Kensing- 
ton was  well  filled  with  exhibits.  A  great  number 
of  plants  either  new  or  rare  were  submitted  to  the 
committee,  and  not  a  few  were  certificated. 
First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to 
L^ELIA  Dominiana  ROSEA,  3,  magnificent 
hybrid  Orchid,  one  of  the  finest  ever  raised  by 
Mr.  Dominy,  vfhose  name  it  appropriately  bears, 
The  flowers  are  as  large  as  those  of  a  fine  L.  pur- 
purata,  to  which  its  flowers  bear  some  resemblance 
as  regards  the  colour  of  the  sepals,  which  are  of 
a  pale  lilac.  The  lip  is  splendidly  coloured,  and 
very  large,  being  over  2  inches  across.  It  is  of  the 
deepest  crimson-purple  imaginable.  A  fine  specimen 
of  this  beautiful  and  extremely  rare  plant  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Ballantine,  from  Baron  Schroeders 
garden,  The  Dell,  Egham. 

Odontoglo.ssum    excellens— the    rare    and 
beautiful  hybrid  Orchid  of  which  a  coloured  plate 


was  given  in  The  Garden  some  time  since.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  0.  Pescatorei 
and  O.  triumphans.  The  flowers  are  as  large  as 
those  of  the  latter  species;  the  sepals  are  white, 
broadly  margined  with  yellow,  while  tlie  broad 
labellum  is  heavily  blotched  with  chestnut-brown 
on  a  white  ground.  This  plant  is  unique  in  culti- 
vation, and  was  shown  by  its  possessor.  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  from  his  celebrated  collection  at  Burf  ord 
Lodge,  Dorking.  The  plant  bore  a  long,  arching 
spike,  carrying  eight  expanded  flowers  and  three 
buds. 

0D0NT0GL0S3UM  CITROSJIUM  ALBUM.— Of  this 

very  lovely  Orchid  an  exceptionably  fine  plant 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Daines,  gardener  to  Mr.  Soper, 
283,  Clapham  Road.  The  specimen  was  large  and 
well  grown,  and  bore  from  one  of  its  new  growths 
two  flower-spikes  about  2  feet  in  length,  and 
carrying  no  fewer  than  thirty-two  lovely  pure 
white  and  deliciously  scented  blossoms. 

ANGULOA  RUCKERI  SANGUINEA. — A  variety  of 
this  noble  Orchid  having  the  interior  of  the  blos- 
soms wholly  of  a  deep  blood-red  colour,  which 
renders  them  very  handsome.  It  was  shown  by 
Mr.  De  B,  Crawshay,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  who 
also  showed  the  typical  A,  Ruckeri  in  flower  for 
comparison. 

Odontoglossum  Alexandb.e  Veitchianum. 
— The  marvellous  variety  that  was  exhibited  the 
week  previous  by  Messrs,  Veitch  at  the  Regent's 
Park  Show  under  the  name  of  O.  Alexandras  mira- 
bile.  It  was  shown  on  this  occasion  by  Baron 
Schroeder. 

Odontoglossum  Williamsianum  —A  new 
species  recently  named  by  Prof.  Reichenbach, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  a  cross  between  0.  grande 
and  O.  Schleiperianum.  It  is  very  similar  to  a 
fine  variety  of  0.  grande,  the  flowers  being  as 
large  and  as  handsomely  marked.  The  broad 
petals  are  half  yellow  and  half  reddish  brown.  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams,  of  Upper  HoUoway,  after  whom 
it  is  named,  showed  a  fine  plant  of  it  with  a  mas- 
sive erect  spike  bearing  about  a  dozen  flowers. 

L.ELI  A  PURPURATA  ATROPUEPURBA. — A  variety 
remarkable  for  the  intensely  deep  and  rich  colour 
of  the  labellum,  the  lobe  of  which  is  widely  ex- 
panded and  exquisitely  frilled.  The  sepals  are  of 
a  deep  lilac,  which  with  the  rich  lip  renders  the 
variety  extremely  attractive.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams, 
Drosera  aueiculata.— a  curious  little  Sun- 
dew. It  has  slender  stems  furnished  with  tiny 
round  leaves  beset  with  glandular  hairs.  It  is  a 
most  interesting  addition  to  the  list  of  cultivated 
Droseras.    Shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Croton  Flambeau.— a  very  handsome  variety, 
and  a  real  addition  even  to  the  already  large 
number  of  cultivated  Crotons.  It  has  long,  narrow 
leaves,  which  gracefully  recurve  ®n  all  sides.  Their 
colour  is  a  bright  yellow,  netted  and  veined  with 
crimson.  It  will  prove  a  valuable  decorative  plant. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway. 
Rhododendron  President.— One  of  the  Ja- 
vanese race,  having  massive  trusses  of  large  and 
perfectly  circular  flowers  of  thick  substance  and 
of  a  reddish  orange  colour  flushed  with  pink. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Philodendhon  grandidens,— a  species  pos- 
sessing extremely  handsome  foliage.  The  leaves 
are  long  and  somewhat  heart-shaped,  the  largest 
being  about  15  inches  in  length.  They  are  of  a 
velvety  bronze- green,  while  the  mid-rib  and  veins 
are  whitish.  It  seems  to  be  of  a  climbing  habit 
of  growth.     Shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Primula  capitata. — The  plant  to  which  the 
certificate  was  awarded  represented  what  is  known 
as  Hooker's  variety  of  the  beautiful  Himalayan 
Primrose.  The  flower-heads  are  dense  and  of  an 
intense  purple  colour.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Llewelyn, 
Penllergare,  Swansea. 

Rose  Sunset. — A  new  Tea-scented  variety,  dis- 
tinct from  any  other  in  cultivation.  The  flowers 
are  large,  full,  finely  shaped,  of  a  rich  apricot 
colour,  and  most  deliciously  perfumed.  It  is 
highly  spoken  of  by  critical  rosarians  as  a  coming 
Rose,  and  no  doubt  it  will  soon  become  popular. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  I'aul  &  Son,  Waltham 
Cross. 
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Pelahgonium  Tubpubea. — A  show  variety — 
the  perfection  of  what  an  ideal  show  Pelargonium 
shoald  be.  The  flowers  are  large,  symmetrical  in 
shape.  The  lower  petals  are  rich  carmine,  the 
upper  maroon,  and  the  centre  white.  Shown  by 
the  rai.ser,  Mr.  E.  B.  Foster,  Clewer  Manor,  Slough. 

Pink  FicraRATA. — An  extremely  fine  variety, 
having  large  flowers  with  the  petals  white,  and 
broadly  edged  with  rose-purple  like  a  heavy-edged 
Picotee.     Shown  by  the  raiser,  Mr.  Fellowes. 

Verbena  striata. — A  very  fine  and  pretty 
variety.  The  trusses  are  large,  and  the  flowers 
are  striped  with  white  and  pink,  rendering  them 
highly  attractive.  Shown  by  the  raiser,  Mr.  Stacey, 
Dunmow. 

Be&onia  Heh  MAJE3TV.— a  single-flowered 
tuberous  variety,  hiving  large  and  sym-netrically 
shaped  flowers  with  white  petals.  Sashed  and 
edged  with  a  delicate  pink.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  sorts  yet  raised  by  Messrs.  Laing,  of  the 
Stanstead  Park  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  who 
exhibited  it. 

Begonia  Toret  Laing.— A  tuberous  variety 
with  single  flowers  of  large  size,  perfect  shape,  and 
good  substance.  The  colour  is  yellow  suffused 
with  orange-red,  a  colour  much  wanted  among 
tuberous  Begonias.  Shown  by  the  raisers,  Messrs. 
Laing  and  Co. 

Antirrhinum  Rowsham  Pet. — A  most  singu- 
lar, yet  pretty,  variety  of  Snapdragon,  different 
from  any  we  have  seen.  The  flowers  are  unlike 
the  ordinary  forms  in  shape,  having  short  petals 
and  protruded  stamens  ;  they  are  thickly  set  on 
erect  spikes,  and  their  colour  is  a  deep  crimson. 

Besides  the  certifloated  plants,  there  were  num- 
bers of  other  interesting  novelties  exhibited, 
among  them  being  some  from  Mr.  B,  S.  Williams, 
which  included  a  few  fine  Amaryllises  and  varie- 
ties of  Cattleya  Trian^e,  those  named  conspicua 
and  Neville  being  the  most  noteworthy.  Mr. 
II  M.  PoUett  showed  Odontoglossum  vexillarium 
PoUettianum,  a  variety  remarkable  for  the  broad 
white  margins  to  the  rosy  petals,  rendering  it  dis- 
tinct and  beautiful.  He  also  showed  0.  Pescatorei 
punctatum,  which,  however,  did  not  possess  much 
to  distinguish  it  from  ordinary  forms.  A  group  of 
very  fine  new  tuberous  Begonias  cimofrom  Mes.^rs. 
Laing.  Mr  Turner,  of  Slough,  showed  a  collection 
of  cut  blooms  of  new  Carnations  and  Pinks,  as  well 
as  some  pot  plants  of  the  same.  Of  these  Minerva, 
Hebe,  and  Ensign  were  strikingly  beautiful.  A 
numerous  gathering  of  cut  Roses  came  from  the 
well-known  Rose  raider,  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Shepper- 
ton.  These  included  several  dozens  of  trusses  of 
the  very  lovely  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  variety, 
which  won  the  admiration  of  everyone  on  account 
of  the  soft  pink  of  its  large  well-formed  flowers. 
The  best  sorts  among  the  others  were  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, dark  crimson,  Princess  of  Wales,  Mary 
Bennett,  and  Cleopatra,  the  latter  an  exceptionally 
fine  new  Tea  variety  remarkable  for  the  breadth 
and  great  substance  of  its  petals.  There  were  also 
soma  fine  seedlings  shown  by  Mr.  Bennett,  which 
show  good  promise.  Mr.  Soper,  Clapham  Road, 
showed  anew  Coleus  named  Clapham  Beauty.  It 
has  large  leaves  of  a  bright  carmine-red  margined 
with  yellow,  renderingit  distinct  and  beautiful.  Mr. 
Noble  showed  from  his  nursery  at  Bigshot  agroup 
of  large  Rhododendrons,  which  included  some 
of  his  new  hybrid  varieties.  A  bronze  medal 
was  awarded.  A  collection  of  varieties  of  Odon- 
toglossum crispum  came  from  Messrs.  Sander  & 
Co.,  St.  Albans.  These  showed  a  remarkable  va- 
riation in  the  colouring  of  the  flowers,  particularly 
as  regards  the  spots  and  blotches  on  the  petals. 
In  some  the  markings  consisted  of  minute  dots, 
while  in  others  the  petals  were  heavily  blotched. 
There  was  again  a  great  exhibition  of  cut  hardy 
flowers,  which  filled  one-half  of  the  conservatory. 
These  were  from  Mr.  Ware,  who  was  awarded  a 
silver-gilt  medal  ;  from  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son, 
awarded  a  silver  Banksian  medal ;  from  Messrs. 
Veitch,  awarded  a  bronze  Flora  medal ;  and  from 
Messrs  Hooper,  who  were  awarded  a  bronze  medal. 
Messrs.  Ware's  display  represented,  we  imagine, 
every  kind  of  hardy  flower  now  in  season  that  is 
of  value  either  for  its  beauty  or  interest ;  to  enu- 
merate even  the  best  of  these  would  make  a  long 


list.  Messrs.  Veitoh's  collection  included  fine  col- 
lections of  English  Irises,  Pyrethrums,  Gladioli, 
^^3.  Bearded  Irises  and  Cape  bulbous  plants  were 
the  principal  features  in  Messrs.  Barr's  group,  and 
Messrs.  Hooper's  Piconies  were  greatly  admired. 

Fruit  oommlttee.—There  was  not  much  of 
importance  placed  before  the  committee.  The 
chief  exhibits  included  three  uncommonly  fine 
bunches  of  Duke  of  Buccleuch  Grape  from  Mr. 
Roberts,  of  Gunnersbury  Park,  who  thinks  highly 
of  this  variety.  The  bunches  were  large,  also  the 
berries.  The  committee  desire  to  see  it  again  later 
on.  Several  seedling  Melons  were  sent,  among 
them  being  Benham  Beauty  from  Mr.  Howe,  of 
Benham  Park.  The  committee  considered  the 
fruit  of  it  shown  on  this  occasion  very  good. 
Some  Melons  were  also  sent  by  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr. 
E.  S.  Miles,  and  a  fine  fruit  of  the  Goodwood 
Melon,  weighing  over  14  lbs ,  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  H.  Parr,  Givon's  Grove,  Leatherhead.  It  was 
not  cut,  so  we  could  not  judge  of  its  quality.  It 
would  do  well  for  a  large  children's  party,  but  is 
too  large  for  ordinary  use.  Mr.  Bolton,  of  Coombe 
Bank,  Sevenoaks,  sent  a  branch  of  his  new  Goose- 
berry, called  Bolton's  Prolific,  heavily  laden  with 
fruits.  It  is  said  to  be  extremely  productive,  as 
the  early  foliage  always  protects  the  blossoms. 
Messrs.  Veitch  exhibited  fourteen  varieties  of 
early  Peas  and  examples  of  Early  Q aeen  and  Early 
Rocoa  Onions. 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  SHOW. 
This  was  a  larger  and  more  excellent  one  in  every 
respect  than  that  held  a  month  ago.  Some  of  the 
best  gardeners  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
entered  the  competition,  and  throughout  the  whole 
show  there  were  none  but  high-class  productions 
Of  the  four  collections  of  eight  sorts  of  fruit,  the 
finest  came  from  Lady  Somerset's  garden  at  East- 
nor  Castle,  Mr.  Coleman,  as  usual,  showing  very 
fine  examples.  He  had  two  bunches  each  of  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seedling  Grapes,  both  very 
fine:  a  good-sized  Queen  Pine,  Bigarreau  Cherries, 
Royal  George  Peach,  Lord  Napier  Nectarine, 
Brown  Turkey  Figs,  and  Blenheim  Orange 
Melon.  The  next  best  collection,  from  Lord 
Carington's  gardener,  Mr.  Miles,  was  likewise  a 
fine  one,  and  was  scarcely  inferior.  He  had 
some  very  fine  Gros  Colmar  Grapes,  a  Queen 
Pine  weighing  6  J  pounds,  Lord  Napier  Nectarine, 
Rjyal  George  Peach,  and  Scarlet  Premier  Melon. 
Some  good  bunches  of  Buckland  Sweetwater 
Grapes,  Stirling  Castle  Peaches,  Frogmore  Early 
Cherries,  and  Elruge  Nectarines  were  the  most 
noteworthy  dishes  in  the  third  collection  from 
Preston  Hall.  Among  the  seven  pairs  of  Pines 
shown  the  best  came  from  Mr.  Rolls'  gardener, 
Mr.  Coombsr,  while  Mr.  Miles  had  two  weighing 
respectively  5^  and  C^  for  the  second  prize,  and 
Mr.  Baker's  gardener,  Mr.  Fry,  had  an  excellent 
pair  for  the  third  place. 

Grates  were  particularly  fine  on  this  occasion. 
The  class  for  baskets  of  one  kind  of  12  lbs.  weight 
was  represented  by  four,  and  an  uncommonly  fine 
basketful  of  Black  Hamburghs,  perfect  in  every 
respect,  took  the  first  prize.  This  was  from  Mr 
Tavener,  at  Liphook,  who  also  showed  the  finest 
two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburghs  in  the  class  for 
black  Grapes  among  eight  competitors.  The  show 
of  white  Grapes  was  not  such  a  fine  one,  and 
though  there  were  some  fine  bunches,  several 
of  them  were  not  ripe.  Foster's  Seedling,  from 
Mr.  Herrin,  of  Chalfont,  took  the  first,  Buckland 
Sweetwater  the  second,  and  Foster's  third.  Mr. 
Roberts,  of  Gunnersbury,  showed  in  this  class  two 
finely-finished  bunches  of  white  Tokay, 

Strawberries  were  not  so  numerous  as  might 
have  been  expected,  there  being  three  classes  pro- 
vided for  them.  Among  five  exhibitors  of  three 
dishes  Mr.  Stiarpe,  of  Chertsey,  was  first,  with  fine 
fruits  of  Empress  Eugenie,  Marguerite,  and  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton.  The  second  prize  sorts  were  Due 
deMagenta.  President, and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. from 
Leigh  Court,  and  the  third  were  Vicomtesse  Heri- 
cart  de  Thury,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  President. 
It  speaks  well  for  the  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  variety 
that  it  should  have  been  shown  by  each  exhibitor. 
There  was  a  class  for  the  British  Queen  or  other 


variety  of  a  similar  class,  but  there  were  but  three 
dishes  shown,  and  one  of  these  was  disqualified 
as  not  representing  the  British  Queen  class.  The 
Dr.  Hogg  variety  was  shown  for  the  second  prize 
in  this  class,  while  Mr.  Roberts  took  the  first  with 
a  fine  dish  of  British  Queen.  Among  eleven  dishes 
shown  in  the  class  for  Strawberries  of  any  other 
variety  Sir  Charles  Napier  sort  won  the  first  prize. 
President  the  second,  and  Marguerite  the  third. 
Other  sorts  shown  in  the  class  included  three  new 
ones  from  Mr.  Laxton,  viz.  King  of  the  Eirlies, 
The  Captain,  and  Forman's  Excelsior — the  latter 
from  out-of-doors  being  very  fine. 

Cherries  were  better  than  usual.  Among  four 
sets  of  two  dishes  Mr.  Roberts  was  first  with 
Elton  and  Black  Tartarian,  Werder's  Early  Black 
and  Elton  were  second,  and  Black  Circassian  and 
Elton  third.  The  finest  among  the  ten  single 
dishes  was  Governor  Wood.  Figs  were  rather 
numerous,  and  in  every  case  the  Brown  Turkey 
variety  was  shown. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  a  good  class 
and  a  numerous  one,  there  being  seventeen  dishes 
shown,  the  best  being  exceptionally  fine  froits 
from  the  Marchioness  of  Camden's  garden  at 
Bayham  Abbey.  The  sort  shown  by  Mr.  John- 
stone was  labelled  Early  York,  but  many  ques- 
tioned the  correctness  of  the  name,  as  the  fruits 
were  so  enormous.  Royal  George  took  the  second 
and  Gros  Mignonne  the  third  prizes,  while  other 
sorts  shown  included  Early  Alfred,  Stump  the 
World,  Feton  de  Venus,  Noblesse,  Violette  H:itive, 
Bellegarde,  and  Royal  George.  There  were  also 
seventeen  dishes  of  Nectarines,  the  be-t  being  fine 
fruits  of  Violette  Hdiive,  the  second  Elruge,  the 
thiid  Pitmaston.  Elruge  was  shown  by  six 
competitors,  other  sorts  being  Murray,  Lord 
Napier  (shown  by  five),  and  Pine-apple. 

Melons. — The  best  fruit  selec'ed  from  the 
seventeen  shown  was  Victory  of  Bath,  from  the 
Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville's  gardener  (Mr.  Mow- 
bray); Best  of  All  was  second,  and  Hero  of 
Lockinge  third.  Other  sorts  in  the  competition 
were  Eastnor  Castle,  Chalfont  Hybrid,  Victory  of 
Chalfont,  Dickson's  Exquisite,  Benham  Beauty, 
and  Blenheim  Orange.  In  the  miscellaneous 
class  were  some  fine  examples  of  Bananas,  some 
Citrons,  and  an  excellent  half-a-dozen  fruits  of 
Queen  Pine-apple  from  Mr.  Baker's  gardener  (Mr. 
Fry),  of  Haydon  Hall,  Eastcote. 

Vegetables. 

Collections  of  ten  kinds  were  shown  by  five 
exhibitor..!,  Mr.  Miles,  of  Wycombe  Abbey,  being, 
as  usual,  first  on  the  list.  His  collection  was  a 
very  fine  one,  the  sorts  being  White  Naples  Onion, 
Lady  Paget  Potato,  Nantes  Horn  Carrot,  Stam- 
fordian  Tomato,  Moore's  Cream  Vegetable  Mar- 
row, Canadian  Wonder  Bean,  Pride  of  the  Market 
Pea,  Erfurt  Cauliflower,  and  Asparagus.  In  the 
second  collection  from  Mr.  Waterman  were  fine 
dishes  of  Telegraph  Pea,  Jloore's  Cream  Marrow, 
Early  London  Cauliflower,  White  Tripoli  Onion, 
Canadian  Wonder  Bean,  and  Early  Munich 
Turnip.  In  the  other  collections  the  following 
were  noteworthy,  viz ,  Stratagem  and  Telephone 
Peas,  Veitoh's  Ashleaf  Potato,  Tender  and  True 
Cucumber,  and  Leviathan  Bean.  Among  twelve 
dishes  of  Potatoes,  Woodstock  Kidney  took  all 
the  prizes,  which  speaks  highly  for  this  excellent 
sort.  Of  Cauliflowers,  which  were  shown  by  eight, 
the  best  was  Early  London,  while  Walcheren 
took  the  second  and  third  prizes.  The  best  dish 
of  Tomatoss,  some  twenty,  was  Trophy,  Criterion 
and  Stamfordian  being  the  next  best  In  the 
class  for  three  dishes  of  Peas  there  were  five  ex- 
hibitors. The  best  set  was  from  Longford 
Castle,  which  included  Stratagem,  Telephone, 
and  Telegraph.  The  next  best,  from  Mr.  Muir, 
were  Giant  Marrow,  Paragon,  and  Telegraph, 
while  Little  Gem,  Telephone,  and  Telegraph  were 
third.  The  best  dish  containing  half  a  peck  was 
of  the  Stratagem  variety  from  JIargam  Park, while 
Duke  of  Albany  and  William  I  sorts  were  second 
and  third.  Mr.  Muir,  of  Margam,  was  also  first 
with  a  collection  of  Peas,  which  included  ten 
dishes,  prominent  among  them  being  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  ;  Broad  Beans  were  shown  by  six. 
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The  best  two  sorts  were  Seville  Longpod  and 
Leviathan,  while  other  successful  sorts  were  Aqua- 
dulce  and  Seville  Longpod.  Kidney  Beans  were 
shown  only  by  three,  all  being  of  the  Canadian 
Wonder  variety.  Nantes  Horn  was  the  winning 
variety  of  Carrot.  Cucumbers  were  poor ;  among 
the  eleven  braces  the  judges  conld  not  find  one 
good  enough  to  which  to  award  the  first  prize. 

Special  peizes. — On  this  occasion  the  prizes 
cfEered  by  Jlessrs.  Webber  &  Co.,  of  Covent  Gar- 
den, for  the  best  packed  boxes  of  fruit  were  com- 
peted for.  The  conditions  of  the  competition  were 
that  one  box  of  Grapes  not  less  than  14  lbs.,  one 
box  of  Peaches  not  less  than  twi  nty-four,  and  one 
box  of  Strawberries  not  less  tlan  2  lbs  ,  were  to 
be  sent  to  South  Kensington  by  lail  and  delivered 
by  the  railway  company's  servants.  There  were 
three  competitors,  and,  singularly  enough,  each 
adopted  one  style  of  packing  ;  therefore  it  may  be 
inferred  that  it  is  found  to  be  the  best.  Mr.  Turton 
was  awarded  first  prize,  Mr.  Coleman  second,  and 
Mr.  Eldridge  third.  There  was  but  one  competitor 
for  the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Wheeler  &  Sons, 
Gloucester,  for  six  heads  of  their  new  Kingsholm 
Cos  and  Tom  Thumb  Lettuces.  This  exhibitor 
was  Mr.  Muir,  of  Margam  Park,  who  showed  ex- 
cellent samples  of  these  varieties. 

Scientific  committee.— Mr.  A.  Grote  in 
the  chair. 

Plivtographi  of  Arancariaimbricata  {ma\e)and 
Chanucrops  excelsa. — Mr.  Farrant,  of  Ballamoor, 
Isle  of  Man,  sent  excellent  photographs  of  these 
trees.  The  former  was  the  one  alluded  to  in  the 
last  meeting,  and  bearing  an  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  male  catkins.  The  latter,  Mr.  Farrant  says, 
has  flowered  profusely  and  continuously  for  the 
last  ten  years,  and  has  never  been  affected  by  the 
severest  frost. 

Sphcrrella  Taxi. — Mr.  Boscawen  sent  specimens 
of  Yew  attacked  by  this  fungus  about  six 
years  ago.  It  has  now  travelled  as  far  west  as 
Dorset,  and  is  destroying  the  Yew  trees  at  Sher- 
borne. 

JEcidhim  ccj.rallaritv. — Mr.  Worlhington  Smith 
exhibited  specimens  of  this  fungus,  new  to  Eng- 
land, and  which  was  seriously  injuring  the  Lily 
of  the  Valley  in  Westmoreland,  and  which  he 
thinks  is  very  likely  to  spread  to  cultivated  Lilies. 

Potato  disease.— Mi.  Laxton,  of  Bedford,  re- 
ported the  first  and  very  early  appearance  of  the 
Potato  disease  at  Bedford. 

Bouhlc  white  Soeiet.—MT.  Loder  exhibited  a 
fine  white  specimen  for  contrast  with  the  lilac- 
tinted  variety  grown  on  the  Continent. 

Hianthtis  aJpinvs  crossed  n-ith  D.  barbatus. — 
He  also  exhibited  blossoms  of  this  hybrid,  which 
at  first  were  white  like  the  female  parents  (a  white 
var.),  and  then  turned  to  deep  crimson  subse- 
quently. D  alpinus  crossed  by  D.  superbus  was 
shown  by  Prof.  M.  Foster,  in  which  the  silky 
appendages  of  the  petals  had  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared. Mr.  Lowe  remarked  that  some  starved 
fpecimens  of  D.  alpinus  were  not  distinguishable 
Irom  D.  deltoides. 

Irises.—Viot.  M.  Foster  exhibited  a  large  and 
interesting  series  of  Irises,  the  results  of  his 
crossings,  &c.  Of  original  species  were  I.  kumaon- 
ensis  (?),  but  not  the  typical  bright  blue.  It  be- 
longed to  the  Dietes  section,  and  seemed  allied  to 
I.  nepalensis.  It  had  roots  like  that  of  Hemero- 
callis.  I.  plicata  crossed  by  I.  variegata  var. 
The  produce  differed  very  materially  from  both 
parents.  Seedlings  of  I.  ochroleuca,  mostly  lilac- 
tinted,  but  a  few  were  yellow,  like  the  type.  I. 
variegata  (jellow)  crossed  by  I.  pallida.  One 
seedling  was  pure  white,  quite  unhke  the  parents. 

Iiishe.xagona. — Mr.  Lynch  sent  a  specimen  of 
this  species  from  Florida,  and  which  flowered  for 
the  first  time  at  Cambridge.  It  bad  long  sepals, 
greenish  externally,  and  lilac  petals. 

Monstrous  Antirrbinvvt.—'Mi.  James  King,  of 
Rowsham,  Aylesbury,  sent  some  remarkably  mal- 
formed Snapdragons,  called  the  Kowsham  Pet, 
and  which  received  a  second-class  certificate.  It 
showed  a  tendency  to  be  polypetalons,  but  with  a 
multiplication  of  parts  of  the  corolla  as  well  as  of 


the  stamens.  It  was  abortive,  but  propagated  by 
cuttings.  It  was  referred  to  the  Rev.  G.  Henslow 
for  further  examination  and  report. 

Clematis. — Mr.  Noble  sent  a  Clematis  called 
Proteus,  which,  after  producing  very  double 
flowers  at  the  end  of  June,  rests  for  a  month  and 
then  flowers  again,  as  is  the  habit  with  other 
kinds,  bat  differs  from  the  latter  in  bearing  single 
blossoms  only.     This  was  the  case  in  1883. 

A  list  of  awards  will  be  found  in  our  advertising 
columns. 


Orchids. 


ORCHIDS  AT  UPPER  HOLLOWAY. 
There  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some  time  past, 
quite  a  floral  exhibition  in  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams' 
nursery,  at  Upper  Holloway.  The  large  collection 
of  Orchids  of  course  contributes  principally  to  the 
display,  though  the  recent  spell  of  warm  weather 
has  impaired  the  show  of  flowers,  hot  sunshine 
soon  telling  upon  the  delicate  texture  of  Orchid 
blooms.  An  Orchid  lovermay,  however,  find  much  to 
interest  him,  even  now  though  the  flower-tide  is  on 
the  wane.  The  Cattleyas  this  season  have  been 
particularly  fine  everywhere,  and  still  there  are  a 
few  first-rate  later-flowering  varieties  in  the  col- 
lection here.  Amongst  these  two  are  worthy  of 
special  mention ;  these  are  named  Nevilla;,  remark- 
able for  its  rich  and  very  distinct  colouring.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  a  deep  rose,  inclined  to  a 
reddish  tint,  while  the  interior  of  the  lip  is  of  a 
warm  orange-yellow.  The  whole  flower  is 
large,  and  strikes  one  as  being  something 
distinct  as  soon  as  it  is  seen.  The  other  is 
coDspicua,  which  has  an  unusually  broad  and 
shallow  labellum  rich  in  colour.  There  are 
numbers  of  the  Warneri  variety  of  C.  labiata, 
which,  when  seen  represented  by  the  original 
form  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  all  Cattleyas.  Mr. 
Williams  possesses  duplicates  of  the  specimen  to 
which  the  name  was  originally  given,  and  this  is 
now  in  bloom.  It  is  indeed  a  lovely  form  with 
large  spreading  flowers  of  the  deepest  lilac,  with 
a  white  blotched  lip.  This  is  the  finest  in  flower 
in  this  collection,  and  we  doubt  if  it  can  be 
surpassed,  though  some  approach  it  in  point  of 
size.  Another  noteworthy  Cattleya  in  flower  is 
the  new  C.  Gaskelliana,  which  is  said  to  be  a 
variety  of  C.  labiata,  flowering  after  the  Warneri 
varieties  and  before  the  typical  autumn  flowering 
kinds.  This  variety  is  certainly  abundantly 
distinct  from  any  other  Cattleya,  and  if  it  main- 
tains its  habit  of  flowering  in  July  and  August,  it 
will  be  a  real  gain,  as  it  will  thereby  enable  the 
Orchid  grower  to  produce  Cattleya  flowers  the 
whole  year  through.  Mr.  Williams  has  several 
plants  in  flower,  but  no  two  are  alike,  and  one  is 
much  superior  to  others,having  large,  finely  formed 
flowers  with  delicate  lilac  sepals  and  a  bold  lip 
blotched  with  lemon-yellow  on  an  ame- 
thyst ground,  pencilled  with  whitish  veins. 
There  are  plants  of  it  here  just  bursting 
their  flower-sheaths,  so  that  there  will  be 
a  succession  of  bloom  for  some  time  to  come. 
Among  the  numerous  representatives  of  C. 
Mendeli  one  called  pallida  attracted  us  on  account 
of  the  delicate  tone  of  its  flowers  and  the  exquisite 
fringing  of  the  lip.  Liclia  purpurata  and  its  varie- 
ties still  make  a  beautiful  show,  as  there  are 
huge  specimens  carrying  massive  spikes  of  bloom. 
There  are  some  two  or  three  varieties  of  super- 
lative merit;  one  is  named  atropurpurea,  and 
this,  we  consider,  has  the  finest  and  richest 
coloured  labellum  of  any  we  have  seen,  being  over 
2  inches  across  and  of  an  intense  purple-crimson 
— in  fact,  almost  black  towards  the  centre.  Mr. 
Williams  prizes  it  highly,  as  he  has  never  seen  it 
before  this  year.  Another  is  Yates'  variety,  which 
is  remarkable  for  the  unusually  large  lip,  with  the 
lobe  of  a  pale  lilac  veined  with  purple.  The  variety 
Brysiana  is  also  in  bloom  ;  it  is  distinct  not  only 
in  colour,  bat  in  form  also.  Still  another  remark- 
able variety  of  L.  purpurata  is  albo-lilacina, 
which  received  a  certificate  at  the  last  Regent's 
Park  show  ;  it  is  now  almost  past,  but  there  is 
still  sufficient  to  show  its  singular  colouring.         i 


The  East  Indian  Orchid  house  is  now  redolent 
with  the  delicious  aromatic  perfume  of  the  various 
Vandas  and  Aerides  in  bloom.  Of  Vandas  we 
have  never  before  seen  such  an  array  of  bloom, 
as  most  of  the  grand  specimen  plants  are  carrying 
spikes,  some  with  over  a  dozen  flowers.  There  are 
some  exceptionally  fine  forms  of  V.  tricolor  jui^t 
now  in  flower,  as  well  as  of  V.  suavis.  A  pretty 
little  plant  is  V.  testacea,  a  new  species  im- 
ported with  V.  C03rulescens,  and  flowered  here  for 
the  first  time  last  year.  It  has  the  growth  of  V. 
coerulescens,  but  the  flowers  are  only  half  the 
size  and  of  a  peculiar  buff  colour,  exactly  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  of  Lilium  testaceum.  The 
noble  V.  Batemanni  is  in  bloom,  having  a  tall 
erect  spike  of  its  handsome  flowers.  The 
perfume  from  the  crowds  of  spikes  of  Aerides 
odoratum  is  almost  overpowering,  and  among 
other  species  of  Aerides  may  be  seen  crispum  and 
its  fine  variety,  Lindleyanum.  The  rare  A.  Houl- 
letianum,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  all  Aerides, 
will  be  in  bloom  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  so,  as 
there  is  a  long  spike  with  plump  flower-buds. 
A.  LarpentEe,  also  a  rare  and  lovely  species, 
may  be  found  in  full  beauty,  together  with  various 
other  species  of  Aerides  and  Saccolabium.  The 
Bast  Indian  house  owes  much  of  its  attractiveness 
to  several  flowering  specimens  of  Vanda  teres, 
which  is  grown  and  flowered  very  successfully 
here.  The  plan  adopted  in  growing  it  is  to  keep 
the  plants  in  a  hot  and  perfectly  unshaded  house 
and  continually  syringed  with  water — the  very  op- 
posite to  the  treatment  usually  accorded  to  the 
plant.  The  pots  are  plunged  in  Moss,  with  which 
they  are  also  surfaced,  so  that  the  roots  are  never 
dry.  This  plan  has  been  highly  successful  also 
with  V.  Hookeri,  the  near  ally  of  V.  teres.  Of 
the  latter  species  even  small  plants  about  2  feet 
high  are  carrying  spikes  of  flowers  which  for  love- 
liness have  few  rivals  among  the  whole  tribe  of 
Orchids.  Those  who  possess  plants  of  V.  teres 
that  never  flower  should  submit  them  to  Mr 
Williams'  course  of  treatment. 

Cypripedium  ciliolare,  Curtisi,  and  superbiens 
may  be  seen  in  flower  side  by  side,  and  though 
they  strongly  resemble  each  other  at  a  glance,  they 
are  abundantly  distinct  upon  close  inspection.  The 
best  of  the  three  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest  species, 
C.  superbiens,  though  the  other  two  possess  pecu- 
liar characteristics— for  instance,  the  beautiful 
minute  spotting  upon  the  recurving  sepals  of  C. 
Curtisi  renders  the  flowers  most  attractive.  Nu- 
merous other  Lady's  Slippers  may  be  seen  in  bloom, 
and  in  the  same  house  are  the  evergreen  Calanthes, 
C.  veratrifolia  and  Dominii,  both  of  which  have 
been  in  bloom  for  a  long  time  ;  the  spikes  of  C. 
veratrifolia  first  commenced  to  expand  their  flowers 
fully  three  months  ago,  and  even  now  there  are 
numbers  of  buds  to  expand  at  the  tips  of  the 
spikes.  Such  a  continuous  flowerer  and  noble- 
leaved  Orchid  is  of  great  value  in  a  garden.  The 
Odontoglossums  and  Masdevallias  at  present  in 
flower  do  not  include  any  of  special  note,  except 
a  fine  form  of  M.  ignea,  remarkable  for  large  size 
and  brilliant  colour. 


THE  BIRD'S-NEST  ORCHIS. 
(NEOTTIA  KIDUS-AVIS) 
In  The  Gaeden  of  last  week  (p.  495)  "  B.,'  in 
referring  to  some  notes  of  mine  on  the  Bird's- nest 
Orchis,  says :  "  It  appears  to  us  that,  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Webster's  assertion  that  it  is  not 
parasitic,  its  refusal  to  grow  under  any  conditions 
other  than  those  under  which  it  grows  naturally 
goes  a  long  way  in  support  of  Bentham  and  others 
who  maintain  that  it  is  parasitic." 

The  late  Charles  Darwin,  in  one  of  his  delight- 
ful works,  dwells  at  considerable  length  on  the 
Bird's-nest  Orchis,  and  in  a  foot-note  attached  we 
read  as  follows  :  **  This  unnatural,  sickly-looking 
plant  has  generally  been  supposed  to  be  parasitic 
on  the  roots  of  the  trees  under  the  shade  of  which 
it  lives,  but  according  to  Irmisch  (' Beitiiige  zur 
Biologic  und  Morphologie  der  Orchideen,'  1853, 
s.  25)  this  certainly  is  not  the  case." 

Mr.  Malan,  of  Cheam,  than  whom  few  have 
studied  our  native  Orchids  more  carefully,  writes 
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to  me  as  follows :  *'  The  opportunities  of  obserTing 
this  most  curious  plant  are  certainly  few  and  far 
between,  for,  besides  its  acknowledged  scarcity,  it 
does  not  always  reappear  in  those  peculiar  locali- 
ties where  it  professes  to  grow.  I  have  as  yet 
only  been  able  to  find  it  in  one  place,  namely, 
in  a  small  Oak  (not  Beech,  as  is  generally 
supposed)  wood  near  here.  The  soil  there  is 
hard,  cold,  uncompromisiDg  clay,  which  after  a 
short  absence  of  rain  becomes  cracked  and  on  the 
surface  like  stone.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  been 
able  to  observe  the  Bird's-nest  Orchis  very  accu- 
rately, for  those  plants  which  I  placed  in  pots  did 
not  thrive,  nor  did  others,  which  I  transplanted 
when  just  above  ground,  ever  increase.  I  cannot 
say  either  that  I  have  found  them  attached  to  the 
roots  of  trees,  for  the  specimens  above  mentioned 
were  free  in  the  clay.  The  spot  where  the  flowers 
grew  in  1880  was  entirely  destitute  in  1881,  and 
also  in  1882.  But  quite  in  a  separate  part  of  the 
same  wood  both  this  summer  and  last  many  fine 
single  plants  were  to  be  observed." 

For  my  own  part,  I  could  never  detect  any 
parasitical  attachment  either,  although  the  plant 
is  perhaps  most  frequently  found  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  Beech  or  Oak — the  tannin  matter 
from  the  decayed  leaves  being,  in  my  opinion, 
the  great  secret  of  its  growth  in  such  places. 
The  peculiar  appearance  and  disappearance  of 
this  plant,  referred  to  above,  and  which  has  long 
been  a  source  of  comment,  is,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
no  longer  a  mystery,  for  a  careful  examination  of 
the  root-stock  reveals  the  following  facts  :  that 
the  fieshy  fibres  of  which  the  root  is  composed, 
though  dead  at  the  base  or  end  which  had  been 
attached  to  the  old  plant,  are  alive  at  the  other 
end,  and  gradually  push  forth  young  fibres. 

The  plant  dies  after  fiowering,  but  is  thus  cap- 
able of  reproducing  a  new  plant  from  the  point  of 
each  of  its  fibres  after  they  have  fallen  apart,  the 
extreme  point  becoming  eye  or  shoot,  which  in- 
creases in  balk  under  groond  till  it  comes  to  the 


flowering  age,  when  it  pushes  up  vigorously,  dies, 
and  spawns  again  in  the  same  extraordinary 
manner.  Although  omitted  by  Bentham,  Hooker. 
Smith,  and  Loudon  (I  have  not  Babington), 
the  Marsh  Epipactis  is  propagated  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  Neottia.  Regarding  the  habits  of 
many  of  our  native  Orchids,  we  are  yet  in  the 
twilight  of  uncertainty,  although  the  researches  of 
Darwin  and  other  eminent  men  have  finally  set  at 
rest  the  question  of  fertilisation,  which  was  so 
long  a  mystery. 

In  the  same  notes  your  correspondent,  in  dealing 
with  the  genus  Neottia,  says :  "  These  are  leafless 
plants  with  brown  stalks  and  flowers,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  saprophytic,  i.e.,  to  grow  only  on 
the  decayed  roots  or  stems  oE  other  plants,  as  do 
the  Monotropas  and  Orobanches."  Now  this  is 
surely  a  mistake,  as  the  Orobanche  major,  with 
which  I  am  well  acquainted,  certainly  subsists  on 
living,  not  dead,  matter.  A.  D.  Webster. 


QUESTIONS. 

5212.— Tea  Roses.— Would  someone  kindly  give  me 
the  names  of  six  of  the  most  suitable  Tea  Koses  for  plant- 
ing out  in  a  Rose  house  to  force  in  winter  1  Kindly  also  say 
if  they  would  be  best  on  their  own  roots  or  otherwise.  I 
purpose  throwing  the  house  open  in  summer.— En titJiRER. 

5213.— Rose  cuttings  for  spring  flowering.— 
Would  Kose  cuttings  struck  i^ithin  the  next  few  weeks  be 
available  for  forcing  to  produce  bloom  next  March  and 
April  ?  If  so,  a  few  hints  from  some  rosarian  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  bringing  them  on  would  be  much  esteemed, 
EKNEST  E. 

6214.— Gas  -water  v.  wlreworm.— The  ground  here 
is  very  much  infested  with  wireworm.  Might  I  soak  any 
portion  of  it  with  water  from  the  gasworks,  digging  it 
well  in  ?  If  so,  how  long  must  the  ground  so  dressed  be 
left  before  it  would  be  safe  to  plant  anything?  Perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  will  kindly  answer  these  questions.- 
A.  R.  W. 

5215.— Eucharis  amazonica.— In  forming  a  bed  for 
tliis,  ought  the  hot-water  pipes  to  be  covered  over  before 
putting  in  the  soil  ?  and  if  so,  what  is  the  best  material  for 
the  purpose  ?  Had  the  pipes  better  go  through  the  soil  of 
the  bed  ?    If  any  of  your  readers  having  experience  would 


kindly  help  me  in  this  matter,  I  should  be  greatly  obliced. 
I  may  add  that  I  purpose  planting  out  the  bulbs  in  the  bed. 
— Enquireb. 

5216.— Bucharls  Insects.— I  thank  "G.  S.  S."  for  hia 
answer  respecting  this  plant.  I  have  examined  the  bulbs, 
and  find  them  to  he  full  of  the  insects  to  Which  he  refers. 
I  have  plunged  them  in  water  for  fifty  hours,  and  have 
used  sulphur  over  the  bulbs,  but  each  of  no  avail.  H 
"  G.  S.  S,"  can  give  me  any  further  information  on  the 
subject,  I  shall  be  extremely  obliged.— J.  S. 


Monstrous  Foxglove —I  send  you  a  sport  of  Nature 

which  you  may  think  worthy  of  notice  in  Thb  GARDEN, 
viz.,  the  flowering  stem  of  a  Foxglove  with  a  Canterbury 
Bell-like  flower  on  the  apex.— SotJTH  HlLL. 

*^*  Not  an  uncommon  occurrence,  especially  this  year. 
Another  correspondent  ("  Ravensdale")  sends  us  several 
examples  of  the  same  kind  of  monstrosity,  one  ha\ing  the 
terminal  flower  4  inches  across,  perfectly  cup-shaped  and 
white.  This  is  the  recult  of  the  fusion  of  several  flowers 
together. — Ed. 

Gloxinias  (Hoime).- Nos.  1  and  4  are  good  varieties 
and  worth  naming ;  the  otheri  are  no  better  than  older 
sorts  in  commerce. 

Names  of  plants.— T.  F.— 1,  Thalictrmn  aquilegi- 
folium ;  2,  Corydalia  lutea. G.  T.  P.—l,  2,  next  week  ; 

3,  Colutea  cruenta;  4,  Buddleia  globosa. Ve  B.  C— 1, 

Ornithogalum  latifoltum  ;    2,    Chrysobactron  Hookeri ;  3, 

Geranium  sanguineum ;    5,   Melittis  Melissophyllum. 

D.  D.—l,  Galium  aparine  ;  2,  (Enanthe  crocata  ;  3,  Liatera 

ovata ;    4,  species  of   Picris. W.    Spencer.— \,    flower 

withered;  2,  Campanula  isophylla ;  3,  Veronica  Teucrium  ; 

4,  Geranium  sanguineum. F.  B,   tloyd.—l,    Muscari 

comosum  ;  2,  Gasteria  verrucosa;  S.  W.  C— Inula glandu- 

losa. A.    Eider.— \,    Allium    Moly ;  2,    send  when  in 

flower  ;  3,  Ixia  crateroides ;  4,  Fuchsia  procumhens  ;  IS. 
Molyneux. — 1,  Iris  ochroleuca  ;  2,   Cotyledon   Umbilicu". 

K.   A.   S.— Iris  sordidum  or  Thunderbolt ;    Deutzia 

scabra  ;  Erigeron  philadelphicum;  Campanula  muralis. 

Bittern.— As-trantiA    major. G.    A.    Stones.— Pemettya, 

mucronata. R.  C.  L.— Can  you  send  a  fresh  (not  dried) 

specimen  of  No.  1?  2,  Polygonum  Bistorta. W.  W.—\ 

Erigeron  mucronatum  ;  2.  Iris  Xiphioides  (Spanish  Iris) 
3,   Sisyrinchium   convolutum  ;  4,   Geranium  pratense  ;  5 

Viburnum    plicatuni ;     6,    Polystichum    coniifolium. 

J.  Croofr.— Phyllocactus  crenatus E.  M   0.~\,  Ailan- 

thus  glandulosa;    2,  Tilia  platjphylla    laciniata;   3,   Cu- 

pressus  Lawaoniana. H'.  ^^fan. -Knapweed,  Centaurea 

nigra. S.   Z.— Crataegus   Crus  galli  var.   ovalifolia 

Mrs.  A.  C.  PtnV.— Lychnis  dioicafl. -pi. W.  D  (Preston- 

field).—!,  Diosma  ericoides. — -J.  C.  0. — 1,  Anemea  phyl- 

litidis. G.  A.   IT.- Decidedly  Cypripedium  barbatum 

not  C.  Veitchi. 
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